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PREFACE. 


The  following  "  Prospectus  "  was  affixed  to  this  work  during  its  publication 
in  Parts: — 

"  The  undertaking  for  the  Original  Proprietor!  of  Waulbb*s  Diotioicart  was  simply  to 
improve  the  last  Edition  of  their  Work ;  but,  in  fulfilling  this  task,  Mr.  8mart  hat  really 
produced  a  new  Work,  of  which  the  chief  features  are : 

"LA  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  th4  language,  with  correspondent  Schemes 
and  Principles  of  Pronunciation. 

"  II.  A  method  of  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  words,  which,  by  renouncing  altogether 
the  pretence  of  exhibiting  no  mors  letters  than  sounds,  is  less  barbarous  to  the  eye,  and  at 
once  intelligible. 

<*  These  are  the  altered  features  of  the  work  as  a '  Critical  Pmtoumemg  Dictionary  :*— other 
improvements  of  a  higher  kind  are  attempted :— viz., 

"  1.  To  exhibit  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  those  of  the  same  family  throw  a  light 
on  each  other's  meaning  and  application. 

"  2.  To  furnish  as  much  insight  into  the  etymology  and  composition  of  words  as  can  be 
given  to  a  mere  EngVuh  inspector. 

*  3.  To  mark,  in  instances  that  require  it,  the  change  from  ancient  to  modern  usage,  and  to 
distinguish  words  that  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  technical,  unusual,  partially  authorized* 
or  vulgar. 

u  4.  To  restore  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  the  obsolete  words  which  Walker  omits,  because 
they  are  necessary  to  the  reading  of  authors  of  the  Elizabethan  age)  and  to  insert,  from 
Todd,  Webstbr,  and  other  sources,  all  the  important  words  which  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science  has  accumulated  since  the  days  of  Johnson. 

*•  5.  To  define,  with  cautious  exactitude,  words  applied  to  the  assumed  dalaxn  all  general  or 
abstract  reasoning,  and  which  refer  in  any  way  to  the  process  itself:  because,  in  a  Dictionary 
meant  for  general  use,  it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  indicate  the  fact,  that  words  are  not 
merely  the  expositors,  hut  are  also  the  instruments  of  thinking." 

I  record  this  Prospectus  not  merely  as  a  statement  of  the  objects  proposed,  but 
to  justify  the  title,  Walktr  remodelled,  which  the  proprietors  give  the  work, 
and  my  own  claim,  notwithstanding  that  title,  to  be  considered  its  author,  and 
not  the  mere  editor.  I  have  indeed  copied  from  Walker  the  method  of  referring, 
throughout  the  Dictionary,  to  principles  of  pronunciation  laid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement ; — I  believe  his  Dictionary  owes  its  reputation  to  the  obvious  excel- 
lence of  this  plan; — but  judging  those  principles  susceptible  of  material  im- 
provement with  respect  both  to  the  discrimination  of  the  sounds,  the  method  of 
indicating  them,  and  the  manner  of  developing  the  rules,  I  have  entirely  re-cast 
and  re-written  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  work :  And,  with  regard  to  the 
Dictionary  itself,  I  believe  a  single  glance  at  its  pages  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  it  is  different  in  plan  and  execution  not 
only  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  but  from  all  its  predecessors  of  like  bulk  and  similar 
pretensions.     In  other  dictionaries  of  this  kind,  the  uniform  practice  has  been,  to 
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take  the  definitions  implicitly  from  Johnson ;  but  the  etymologies  and  authorities 
were  necessarily  omitted;  and,  hence,  words  are  very  often  jumbled  together 
whose  different  origin  he  distinguishes,  and  senses  are  brought  forward  which, 
beino*  unsupported  by  examples,  are  not  unfrequently  obscure,  and  almost  alwayn 
deficient  in  the  appearance  of  connection  and  easy  transition.  In  the  absence 
of  authorities,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  (o  give  the  best  clew  I  could  to  all 
the  possible  senses  of  a  word,  either  by  stating  the  general  meaning  first,  and 
hence  deducing  its  ascertained  special  applications,  or  by  first  laying  down  its 
literal  or  primitive  use,  and  hence  obtaining  its  derivative  or  figurative  senses. 
It  seldom  happened  that,  in  accordance  with  this  intention,  I  could  take  the 
definitions  exactly  as  I  found  them.  I  had  besides  to  introduce,  in  the  best  way 
I  could,  some  twenty  thousand  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Walker:  of 
these,  a  very  few  do  not  appear  in  any  other  dictionary ;  the  rest  being  supplied 
by  Todd,  Webster,  and  other  collectors :  but  though  the  materials  were  provided 
to  my  hand,  the  arrangement,  in  a  work  of  this  limited  compass,  required  much 
contrivance,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  anxiety.  I  found  in  fact  that  I 
could  not  act  up  to  my  own  views  without  throwing  the  scissors  quite  aside,  and 
working  wholly  with  my  pen ;  and  there  is  not,  in  consequence,  a  single  page  of 
this  Dictionary  which  I  have  not  written  out  and  sent  to  the  printer  in  manu- 
script. The  opinion,  moreover,  which  I  entertain  of  the  relation  between  the 
reasoning  process  and  the  instrumentality  of  language, — an  opinion  not  new, 
perhaps,  but,  if  just,  not  sufficiently  indicated  or  insisted  upon  in  lexicography, 
— rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  pay  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  certain 
terms  which  have  reference  to  the  relation  I  speak  of,  or  remarkably  display 
the  wrong  notions  we  are  apt  to  acquire  by  not  regarding  it.  On  this  point, 
without  explaining  myself  further  in  the  brief  limits  of  a  preface,  I  may  refer  my 
reader  at  his  leisure  to  such  heads  as  Thinking,  Idea,  Sense,  Consciousness, 
Notion,  Opinion,  Truth,  Moral  (Certainty),  Reason,  Logic,  Syllogism,  Essence, 
Axiom,  Science,  Knowledge,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  Fatalism,  Fore- 
knowledge, Freewill,  Nature,  Chance,  Good,  Evil,  Ac. 

In  short,  having  ventured  to  innovate  on  the  plan  of  other  dictionaries,  which, 
like  this,  sacrifice  higher  pretensions  to  convenience  of  bulk,  I  wish,  as  I  must 
be  responsible  for  the  defects,  to  put  in  my  claim  to  the  merits  also,  if  haply  any 
merits  should  be  found.  For  this  meed  I  have  toiled  hard  and  earnestly,  and 
not,  I  can  assure  my  reader,  as  a  mere  mercenary  labourer.  I  feel  it  due  to  my 
Son  to  add  that  I  have  not  worked  alone  :  he  has  been  my  co-operator  throughout 
the  whole,  and  has  often  assisted  me  in  more  essential  respects  than  those  of 
collation  or  transcription. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


Ai)  a**yiuu9t  rtf*  tXdi^ifra  rtL  ft'frrmfrm  Aft*  U(  r}»  &m*v,  ftiyyit  rt  xeu  X,tV»  *•*  ri»XJl«£:r 
*  yedpfta. — Plutarch,  de  Mnsica. 


I*  language  tpoken  as  in  language  »ung,  there  are  three  things  which  reach  the  ear  simul- 
taneously, tone  or  modulation,  time  or  rhythm,  and  ty  liable.  In  each  of  these  respects,  every 
language  Agrees  with  others  generally,  but  differs  in  certain  characteristic  peculiarities.  It  is 
to  thc£ngli*h  language  and  its  oral  characteristics  that  the  Schemes  and  Principles  are  to 
be  adapted ;  and  that  quality  or  element  which  happens  to  be  mentioned  last  in  the  quotation 
given  above,  properly  comes  first  under  consideration. 

A  syllable  is  not  always,  nor  usually,  an  ultimate  element  of  speech :  we  begin,  then,  with 
vowels  and  consonants*  which  are  the  elements  of  syllables. 

The  vowel  sounds  of  the  English  language  are,  in  strict  theory,  only  seven,  which,  beginning 
with  that  requiring  the  narrowest  opening  of  the  mouth,  proceeding  to  the  broadest,  and 
thence  to  that  which  most  contracts  it  at  the  sides,  are,  e,  a,  ur,  (the  r  mute,  but  giving  to  the 
k  the  sound  heard  in  urgent,}  ah,  (the  A  mute,  but  signifying  the  Italian  sound  of  a,)  awe,  (the 
we  mute,  but  signifying  that  the  previous  letter  has  the  broad  sound  called  the  German  <z,)  5, 
and  53.  But  these  seven  sounds,  modified,  qualified,  and  compounded,  give  existence  to  fifty- 
five  varieties  of  vowel  sound,  as  exemplified  in  the  former  of  the  two  schemes  in  the  ensuing 
pages.  The  consonant  sounds  are  twenty-two  in  number,  but,  for  practical  reasons  which 
appear  in  the  Scheme,  (see  Elements  63,  64,)  they  are  considered  as  being  twenty- four.  These 
elements  of  syllables,  then,  although  only  twenty-nine  in  strictness,  are  laid  down  practically 
to  the  amount  of  seventy-nine.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  not  followed  either  in  the  Schemes 
or  in  the  Principles,  but  an  order  better  suited  on  many  accounts  to  the  purposes  in  view,  the 
notice  of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  their  alphabetical  order  being  Teserved  for  the  head  of  each 
respective  division  in  the  Dictionary. 

1  a 
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(incr/A,)  are  delicacies  of  pronunciation  which  \ 
prevail  only  in  the  more  refined  classes  of  j 
society.  Even  in  these  classes,  sur,  durt,  and 
burd,  &c  are  the  current  pronunciation  of  **>, 
dirt,  bird,  &c ;  and  indeed  in  all  very  common 
words,  it  would  be  somewhat  affected  to  insist 
on  the  delicacy  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed 
that  letter  i  in  the  situation  we  have  in  view, 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  letter  e.  If  the  sound 
of  i  which  we  hear  in  sit,  took  a  correspondent 
long  sound  in  sir,  this  sound  would  be  e,  and 
the  word  be  pronounced  sere,  forming  with 
the  guttural  vibration  the  43d  element  of  our 
scheme. 

36.  er,  er,  ir,  unaccented,  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  without  some  corruption  of  its  quality 
in  a  final  syllable,  where  the  letters  er,  ir,  or, 
ur,  ur,  will  almost  necessarily  be  pronounced 
ur.8*  This  necessity  is  less  in  some  words  than 
in  others ; — in  commerce,  for  instance,  than  in 
letter,  and  accordingly  in  instances  like  the 
latter,  the  less  distinct  sound  of  the  vowel  will 
be  indicated  by  an  italic  letter.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  that  Ore,  ere,  gre,  ire, 
as  final  syllables,  are  all  deemed  equivalent 
to  ber,  ter,  &c.  (159.) 

37.  or,  which  is  equivalent  to  aSnr,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  language,  often  requiring  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  element  47.  For 
instance,  form,  (itvorm,)  meaning  figure,  must 
be  distinguished  in  pronunciation  from  form, 
(fo'urm,)  meaning  a  bench :  see  130. 

38.  or,  or,  unaccented,  is  seldom  distinct; 
for  this  sound,  which  under  the  remission  of 
accent  always  verges  toward  ur,  in  most  cases 
sinks  completely  into  it.  Wc  may  be  justified 
in  saying  ca'-tor,  sttS-por,  &c,  with  that  atten- 
tion to  the  final  syllable  which  preserves  the 
sound ;  but  the  same  care  would  be  pedantic 
or  puerile  in  error,  orator,  &c. 

39.  ur,  is  the  natural  vowel  terminating  in 
guttural  vibration. 

40.  ur,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing only  by  the  remission  of  accent. 

41.  art. 

42.  Arc. 

43.  ere. 

44.  ire. 

45.  Ire. 

46.  ire,  unaccented 

47.  ore. 

48.  Are. 
4».  ure. 
50.  Are. 
51.Sor. 

52.  oor. 

53 

—   *« 

53.  owtr. 

54.  owtr,  unaccented  J 


h 

*I 

il 
U 


'  1.5. 

2.  a. 

3.c. 

4.e. 

5.T. 

6.  T,  unaccented. 

7.5. 

8.A. 

9.  ii. 

10.  L 

27.55. 

28.  oo. 

29.  oi. 

30.  oi, 

unaccented. 

31.  ow. 

,32.  ow 

unaccented 

Identical,  however,  as  they  are,  except  as 
regards  the  peculiarity  noticed,  the  practical 
necessity  for   considering  them  distinct  ele- 
ments will  be  perceived  in  the  comparison  of 
the  first  syllables  of  va-rious,  se-rious,  Ji-ring, 
to-ry,  fu-ry*  with  the  first  syllables  of  va-cant, 
sc-cant,  fi-nai,  to-tal,  fu-gitive ;   an  identity  of 
these  syllables  in  pronunciation  is  decidedly 
provincial ;  the  true  utterance  of  the  former 
is  vanZ-iow*,  sert'-ioia,  &c.    The  difference  in 
view  will  be  rendered  intelligible  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  French   pronunciation,   by  com- 
paring the  sound  of  dear  pronounced  correctly 
as  an  English  word,  with  that  of  dire  pro- 
nounced correctly  as  a  French  word,     in  both, 
the  vowel  commences  after  the  d  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  the  French  word  it  re- 
mains pure,  unmixed  with  the  r,  which  begins 
a  new  syllable  formed  with  what  is  called  the 
mute  e,  the  word  being  pronounced  deV-rd  or 
nearly  so;   while  in   the  English   word,   the 
sound  of  the  r  (not  the  trilled  r  as  in  French) 
blends  itself  with  the  e  during  its  progress. 
So  also  in  de.ar-ly,  care-ful,  &c,  the  addition 
of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant  dis- 
tinct from  the  r  making  no  difference  to  the 
previous  syllable,  the  r  in  that  previous  syllable 
blends  itself  with  the  vowel  exactly  as  in  dear, 
care,  &c;    and  the  only  difference  between 
dear-ly,   care-ful,  &c,  and   va-rious,   se-rious, 
fi-ry,  to-ry,  fu-ry,  &c,  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
the  r,  besides  blending  itself  with  the  previous 
vowel,  is  also  heard  in  the  articulation  of  the 
vowel   which   begins  the   following  syllable. 
Of  this  blending  of  the  r  with  the  previous 
vowel,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
union  is  so  smooth  in  polite  utterance  as  to 
make  it  imperceptible  where  one  ends,  and 
the  other  begins;  while  in  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion the  former  vowel  breaks  abruptly  into  the 
guttural  sound  or  into  the  vowel  6  used  for 
the  guttural.    Among  mere  cocknies  this  sub- 
stitution of  d  for  ax  or  ur,  is  a  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic, and  should  be  corrected  by  all  who 
wish  to  adapt  their  habits  to  those  of  well-bred 
life.    It  is  moreover  remarkable  of  these  ele- 
ments, that  each  will  pass  on  the  ear  either  as 
one  or  two  syllables,  and  this  is  signified  in 
the  schemes  by  the  equivalent  indication  a?or, 
7ur,  &c,  where  the  mark  of  accent  placed 
over  the  former  part,  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
the  first  of  two  syllables,  while  the  omission  of 
the  hyphen  shows  that  the  whole  is  pronounced 
as  one:*4  see  134. 

55.  \  The  last  element  in  our  vowel  scheme 
is  a  sound  so  short  and  slight  as  to  be  lost 
altogether  in  the  mouth  of  an  unpolished 
speaker,  who  says  loot,  joo,  na'-choor,  (or  more 
commonly  na'-chur),  garment,  kind,  &c,  for 
lute,  (l'oot,)  jew,  ( j'oo,)  &c  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  persons  who,  to  distinguish  them- 


36  Thus  the  last  syllables  of  robber,  nadir,  author, 
sulphur,  satyr,  are  quite  undistinguishable  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  make  the  last  syllable  of  dollar 
differ  from  these.  Walker  accordingly  marks  them  all 
alike.  The  same  practice  is  not  followed  in  this  dic- 
tionary, not  from  any  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
J  practical  effect,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  effect  will 
ullow  whether  it  be  exactly  marked  or  not 

S3  54  The  sounds  terminating  in  guttural  \Ibratiop, 
corresponding  with  99, 30,  in  the  opposite  column,  whWJh 
might  be  expected  in  these  vacant  spaces,  do  not,  in  fucf 


occur  in  the  language,  the  combination  of  If  tiers,  oir, 
having,  with  u*.  no  sound  peculiar,  to  itself:  see  138 : 
hence,  the  elements  numbered  53,  54,  are  those  which 
come  next  in  order. 

m  It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  palpable  difference  - 
between  the  vowel  sound  in  payer,  player,  stayer,  and 
that  in  care,  fair,  hair,  share.  What  difference  may  be 
made  in  New  York  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  none 
is  made  in  London,  nor  can  be  made  without  that  pecu- 
"  liar  effect  which  shows  an  effort  to  distinguish  what  in 
general  is  necessarily  undutingubhable. 
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selves  from  the  vulgar,  pronounce  y  conaonan*  I  58.  y,  is  a  consonant,  having  for  ita  basis 
distinctly  on  the  occasions  (see  61,  62,  63,  64  the  slenderest  of  the  vowel  sounds,  namely  e, 
69,  76,  77)  which  call  for  this  slighter  soun*  |  which  soaud  being  partially  obstructed  by  an 
of  y  or  e.  This  affected  pronunciation  (for  sucn  inward  action  of  the  jaw  carrying  the  back  of 
it  certainty  is)  may  be  signified  by  spelling  tnt*  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate,  and  then 
words  as  follows,  observing  that  the  initial  given  off  by  an  outward  action,  is  changed,  by 
consonant  letter  is  to  be  sounded,  not  named!  those  actions,  from  a  vowel  to  a  consonant, 
and  the  y  articulated  as  in  the  pronoun  you: ;  A  comparison  of  the  phrase  an  ear,  which 
— I^yoot,  j^yoo,  »a'-ch^yoor,  ^^yar'-roenf"  '  takes  the  article  an,  with  the  phrase  a  year, 
k^yind.  The  affected  pronunciation,  be  it  I  which  takes  the  article  a,  will  show  the  differ- 
observed,  is  to  be  avoided  with  as  much  care, :  ence  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant. 
as  tbe  slight  sound,  which  in  the  mouth  of  a*  i  This  consonant  enters  into  the  composition  of 
elegant  speaker  natural/*  slides  in  between  the,  the  element  9,  namely  u ;  and  when  very 
consonant  and  tbe  vowel,  is  to  be  imitated.  slightly  uttered  with  little  of  the  organic 
56.  h.  The  first  element  of  the  second  *  action,  and  therefore  resuming  much  of  the 
scheme  is,  in  reality,  neither  a  vowel  nor  £ '  character  of  a  vowel,  it  is  the  element  55. 

I      59.  s  and  ss ;  also  c  or  sc  before  e  or  i.  This 

consonant  consists  of  breath  made  audible  in 
,  a  hiss,  by  forciog  it  between  the  tip  of  the 

tongue  and  upper  gum,  kept  in  gentle  contact. 
60.  z,  zz,  zt,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 

only  that  the  breath  is  vocalized,  and,  instead 

of  a  hissing,  is  therefore  a  buzzing  sound. 
I      61.  sh,  is  a  consonant  that  consists  of  breath, 

made  audible  in  that  sort  of  sound  bv  which 


consonant:  for  a  vowel  is  an  utterance 
voice  receiving  its  peculiar  character   froi 
the  petition  of  the  organs,  two  such  soun< 
ottered  in  one  syllable  being  a  diphthong ;  ani 
a  consonant  is  an  action  of  the  organs  of  » 
accompanied  by  breath  or  voice:  but  the  el 
meat  now  under  consideration  is  a  brettliin 
simply;    it  is  a  propulsion  of  breath,  wbi< 
becomes  vocal  in  the  sound  that  follows  ij 


u*s>  CbUsnrine  sound  being  hence  called  asj    in  a  whisper  we  require  silence;  to  produce 

pirated.     And  the  sound  which  follows  is  io  !  — L:-u     *■--   A ----- j    -#  *.„._■_ —    .. 

our  language  always  a  vowel,  except  w  and  y;  I 
for  w  u  aspirated  in  wheat,  whig,  &c,  which* 
are  pronounced  hweat,  hwig,  &c;  and  y  i* 
aspirated  in  hew,  huge,  &c,  which  are  pro- 
nounced hyoo,  hyQogt,  &c.  It  is  to  be  furthest 
xobserved  that  the  aspirate  is  never  heard  in* 
English,  except  at  the  beginning  of  syllables  i 


which,  the  tongue  instead  of  touching  the 
upper  gum,  as  in  the  common  dental  «,  is 
curled  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  space 
for  the  breath  to  effuse  around  its  sides  and 
top.  This  is  one  of  the  sounds  after  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  sound  the  consonant  y  in  fluent 
union,  and  accordingly  this  last-mentioned 
element  is,  in  polished  pronunciation,  either 


and  that,  in  the  following  and  all  their  derive*  quite  sunk  after  sh,  or  is  reduced  to  the  de- 
rives, letter  h  is  silent ;  heir,  honed,  honour,  \  ment  55.  For  example,  in  the  word  litre, 
hootier,  mom-,  humble,  and  humour.9*  A  where  the  t  very  irregularly  has  the  sound 

!  sh9  the  sound  u  loses  one  of  its  component 

With  respect  to  all  the  following  consonants*!  parts,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  shSor. 
h,  t.  e.  a  breathing,  is  a  common  material  or  Again  in  the  word  Ana,  where  the  t  acquires 
element  of  those  of  the  one  sort,  namely  tbt?'  the  same  sound,  viz.  sh,  the  »  instead  of  that 
breath  consonants ;  and  a  vowel  sound,  63,  e?.  decided  sound  of  y  which  we  hear  in  tpaniet, 
or  the  natural  vowel,  is  a  common  element  orj  million,  &c,  (ep&n'-ytU  mi/'-yun,)  has  the 
material  of  all  the  other  sort,  namely,  the  voice;  slighter  sound  which  in  this  dictionary  is 
consonants.  \  marked  (')•    And  in  the  frequent  termination 

57.  w,  is  a  consonant  having  for  its  basis  thtf,  tion,  where  the  /  acquires  the  sound  sh,  the 
most  contracted  of  the  vowel  sounds,  namely  sound  y,  which  the  i  by  its  position  would 
«5,  which  sound,  being  partially  obstructed  by  represent,  is  entirely  absorbed.  It  is  a  point 
an  inward  action  of  the  lips,  and  then  given,  of  some  nicety  to  say  when  the  absorption  of 
off  by  an  outward  action,  is  changed  from  aJ  the  y  should  be  entire,  and  when  it  should  not, 
vowel  to  a  consonant.  A  comparison  of  the*  but  retain  just  so  much  of  its  effect  as  to 
French  word  om\  as  a  Frenchman  pronounces'  identify  with  element  55.;  and  indeed  the  dc- 
it,  (viz-  oo-e',)  with  the  English  word  we  as  an-  termination  one  way  or  the  other  often  depends 
Englishman  pronounces  it,  will  show  the  dif*j  0n  the  more  or  less  colloquial  manner  of  the 
ference  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant^  speaker.  The  word  tociai  for  instance,  is,  in 
The  same  difference  may  be  shown  by  a  com-v  common  discourse,  pronounced  so'-shal,  but 
parison  of  the  phrase  an  oozy  ditch,  with  the£  with  the  careful  utterance  of  measured  speech, 
phrase  a  wooer.  In  the  former  the  article  an%  so'-sh'al.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  where 
is  properly  used  ;  in  the  latter  the  article  a.     }  custom  has  not  decided  on  the  entire  absorp- 

-": ;     —.      ~     T"7     77     Tit  tion  of  the  sound,  there  is  a  grace  in  suffering 

*«  In  some  pronouncing  dictionaries  h+rb  nn&hoapitaH  -.  .     .izj-  i;„u*i„  ;« 
are  included  among  the  words  who*!  Initial  A  is  silent  £  !t  *°  8,,de  "g""*  In'  .        . 

but  the  A  maybe-  aspirated  in  thwe  and  their  derivative**  62.  zh,  13  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  only 
without  the  least  offence  to  polite  cars;  and  even  ins  that  the  breath  is  vocalized,  and  the  whispered 
A^toand  W;  to  ^dlBjtfthe  \  u  %]£**}'**>  hush  destroyed.  Mo  English  word  commences 
bolt,  far  less  grating  thao  tt  wo«W  b.»  *u  hntr,  honest*  ...  .,  .  3  j  u  j.  •  i?  i  :♦  :.  «,,*«.  ..- 
and  the  other  word,  stated  above.  When  K  bVjrina  &  with  this  «>und,  but  in  French  it  is  not  un- 
syllaMe  not  initial,  it  most  nevertheless  be  sounded ;  as,  common  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  Other 
in  perhaps,  behett,  abhor,  vehement,  behemoth,  &c.  It  is";  parts  of  words  ;  as  in  jambe,  at  ant.  Like  the 
©nta  when  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable  that  it  is  «nl-S  !l^^-  •  t  it  Jnft_  not  rpftHilv  takp  the 

fermJy  mute;  as  in  bmhl**aklia,ch  I  oh!  brahma,  halle-:  preceding  element  it  does  not  readily  taKe  tie 
fa^acc  ,■  consonant y  into  fluent  union, and  accordingly 
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it  either  absorbs  the  y  entirely,  or  reduces  it 
to  the  slighter  element  ('). 

63.  ch,  ten.  This  is  not  a  simple  element, 
although  convenience  requires  it  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. It  is  formed  of  t  and  ah,  the  78th 
and  61st  elements,  a  reference  to  which  will 
stand  instead  of  further  explanation.  Like 
the  preceding  two  elements,  it  is  unable  to 
take  the  consonant  y  into  fluent  union,  and 
therefore,  like  them,  either  absorbs  it  entirely, 
or  reduces  it  to  the  slighter  element  ('). 

64.  j  ;  and  also  g  before  e  or  i.  Neither  is 
this  a  simple  cousonant,  but  is  formed  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  foregoing,  only  that 
these  elements  are  vocalized,  namely,  t  by  be- 
coming d,  and  sh  by  becoming  zh.  (See  79  and 
62.)  It  is  unable  like  the  three  foregoing 
consonants  to  take  the  consonant  y  into  fluent 
union,  and  therefore,  like  them,  it  either  ab- 
sorbs the  y  entirely,  or  reduces  it  to  the  slighter 
element  (').  Be  it  observed  that  the  letter  g, 
though  generally  soft  before  e  and  t,  is  hard  in 
the  words  at  77 :  (the  note.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  soft  before  ao  in  gaol,  which  is  much  better 
written  jailj  and  quite  as  irregularly  in  judg- 
ment, abridgment,  &c,  when  so  spelled j  but 
these,  in  this  dictionary,  are  written  judgement, 
abridgement,  &c.  (See  196.) 

65.  f,  ff,  ft,  consists  of  breath  made  audible 
by  being  forced  between  the  upper  teeth  and 
under  lip,  the  articulation  being  completed,  as 
in  all  other  consonants,  by  the  separation  of 
the  organs. 

66.  v,  ve,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  only 
that  the  breath  is  vocalized. 

67.  %  consists  of  breath  made  audible  in  a 
lisp,  by  forcing  it  between  the  tongue  and  teeth 
while  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  between 
the  teeth. 

68.  tfa,  the,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
only  that  the  breath  is  vocalized. 

69.  1, 11,  It,  the  most  harmonious  of  the  con- 
sonants, is  an  utterance  of  voice  with  no  other 
organic  obstruction  than  a  contact  between  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  $um,  the 
voice  not  being  forced  between  as  in  z,  nor 
kept  in  a  murmur  within  the  mouth  as  in  d, 
but  uttered  as  freely  as  the  position  of  the 
organs  will  permit  Though  the  smoothest  of 
the  liquids,  and  readily  flowing  into  consonant 
y,  if  the  latter  come  in  another  syllable  under 
the  remission  of  accent,  as  in  filial,  million, 
bilious,  valuable,  (fifl'-yal,  mil'-yun,  bll'-yus, 
v&Y-yoo-able,  &c,)  (146)  yet  it  does  not  allow 
this  sound  to  be  completed  immediately  after 
it  in  the  same  syllable.  To  say  lute,  lu'-cid, 
lu'-#ia-/ic,  with  the  u  as  perfect  as  in  cube, 
cu'-btc,  is  northern,  or  laboriously  pedantic  in 
effect;  and  the  practice  of  good  society  is, 
TS5t,  VoU'-cid,  Y&f-natic,  &c,  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  the  vulgar  extreme  loot,  l<Sr*-ctV, 
Iffif-natic,  &c. 

70.  m,  mm,  me,  is  an  utterance  of  voice 
through  the  nose  while  the  lips  are  joined, 


completed  by  the  separation  of  the  tongue 
and  gum. 

72.  Dg,  is  an  utterance  of  voice  through  the! 
nose  while  the  back  of  the  tongue  touches  the 
soft  palate,  the  separation  of  the  tongue  aud ; 
palate  completing  the  articulation ;  which  se-, 
paration  must  take  place  without  compression 
of  the  voice  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth ; 
for  this  will  be  to  add  the  sound  of  g,  a  prac- 
tice common  in  the  north-west  of  England, 
where  they  say  king-g,  15ng-g,  &c,  for  king, 
15ng,  &c.  A  comparison  of  sing'-er  with  jinger, 
(f  fng'-gar,)  in  one  of  which  the  g  is  not,  and  in 
the  other  t«  to  be  added,  may  reuder  the  nature 
of  the  fault  plain.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  sound  is  not  a  compound  of  n  and  g,  but 
tf  quite  distinct  from  both ;  that  it  takes  place 
generally  when  letter  n  is  followed  by^,  unless 
the  g  has  its  soft  sound  as  in  change;  and  even 
when  the  g  belongs  to  another  syllable  as  in 

Jm-ger,  un-guent ;  unless  that  following  syllable 
be  accented  as  in  un-god'lg,  in  which  case  n 
generally  preserves  its  proper  sound.  See  158. 
Lastly,  concerning  the  sound  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  never  comes  at 
$e  beginning  of  syllables. 

73.  r,  rr,  is  an  utterance  of  voice  acted  upon 
by  a  trill  or  trolling  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  gum.  It  entirely  refuses  to  take  y  after 
it  in  the  same  syllable, — at  least  in  fluent 
union ;  and  the  words  rue,  rude,  brew,  &c*  are 
pronounced  ro5,  rood,  broo*,  &c.  Even  when 
the  letter  which  has  a  claim  to  be  sounded  yoo 
is  in  the  following  syllable,  as  in  vir-u-lent, 
*r-u-ditt,  /er-u-la,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
the  distinct  sound  without  pedantic  effort,  and 
.an  approach  to  the  sound,  signified  by  'oo, 
(55,  28,)  is  all  that  correct  utterance  requires. 
The  trill  in  which  the  utterance  of  this  conso- 
nant element  mainly  consists,  is  often  faultily 
produced  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  against 
the  soft  palate:  so  formed,  it  makes  the  noise 
.called  the  burr  in  the  throat,  a  characteristic 
of  Northumbrian  pronunciation,  and  not  un- 
Jrequent  in  particular  places,  and  in  many 
families  elsewhere. — As  to  the  smoother  sound 
of  letter  r,  which  it  takes  at  the  end  of  syllables 
when  another  r  or  a  vowel  does  not  follow  in 
the  next,  see  from  33  to  54,  both  inclusive. 

74.  p,  pp,  pe,  is  an  utterance  of  breath  con- 
fined within  the  mouth  by  the  close  junction 
of  the  lips,  and  therefore  quite  inaudible,  till 
the  lips,  by  their  separation,  explode  either 
the  breath  simply,  as  in  up,  or  the  breath 
vocalized,  as  in  paw. 

75.  b,  bb,  be,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
except  that  the  breath  kept  within  the  mouth 
is  vocalized,  and  therefore  not  inaudible,  but 
heard  in  a  murmur  before  the  lips  separate. 

76.  k,  ck,  kej  also  c  final,  and  c  before  a,  o, 
or  u,  or  a  consonant:  to  all  which  different 
modes  of  denoting  the  same  element  might 
have  been  added  q,  whose  regular  sound  is 
always  that  of  k,  (see  188,)  and  whose  place 


the  lips. 

71.  n,  nn,  ne,  is  an  utterance  of  voice 
through  the  nose  while  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  tipper  gum,  the  articulation  being 


the  articulation  being  completed  by  separating  ^throughout  the  dictionary,  in  marking  words 


as  they  are  pronounced,  will  be  supplied  by  k. 
The  element  which  is  liable  to  be  thus  va- 
riously signified  is  an  utterance  of  breath  con- 
fined at  the  soft  palate  by  the  close  junction  of 
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tome  (jutccet'tor  and  acctp'table,  for  instance) 
than  others :  (See  Accept  and  Successor  in  the 
dictionary.) 

87.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  many  words 
that,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably 
have  fallen  into  two  significant  rhythmical 
divisions  by  means  of   a    secondary    accent 
assisting  the  primary.    If,   for  instance,  we 
feel  a  propriety  in  saying  oFigar'chy,  or"tho- 
iaxy,  nec'roman'cy,  8tc,  why  may  we  not  give 
the  same  rhythmical  division  to  geology,  theo- 
cracy,  astronomy,  geognosy,  catastrophe,    logo- 
macnyy  cacophony,  eacography,  and  the  like? 
It  might  be  enough  to  say,  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  similar  words,  the  custom  of  educated 
speakers  has  determined  otherwise,   induced 
in  some  instances  by  authority  derived   from 
the  original  languages;  in  others  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  first  general  tendency  (81) 
ever  the  fourth  (85.)    But  in  these  instances 
the  principle  seems  to  be  the  one  investigated 
in  84 : — for  the  terminations  logy,  eracy,  gra- 
phy,  gmaey,  otrophe,  machy,  ferout,  me  try,  phony, 
trophy,  are  common  to  a  great  many  words; 
and  he  who  has  had  reading  enough  even  in 
English  to  know  this,  refers  each  word  to  its 
class,  by  throwing  back  the  accent  from  the 
common  termination  to  the    syllable    intro- 
ducing it,  and  saying  geotogy,  theoc'racy,  or- 
thog'raphy,  catastrophe,  logomachy.    As  to  the 
words  having  the  other  terminations,  doxy, 
money,  &o,  all   that  can  be  said  is,  that  they 
are  governed  by  the  rhythmical  law,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  one  here  spoken  of.    Diction- 
aries indeed  often  appear  undecided  with  re- 
gard to  words  in  money;  but  it  is  evident  that 
either  one  principle  or  the  other  should  direct 
the  accentuation  of  the  whole  of  them ;  and 
since  the  rhythmical  one  is  fixed  with  regard 
to  those  in  common  use,  the  same  principle 
should  be  followed  in  accenting  the  less  com- 
mon words. 

88.  It  is  to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  when- 
ever a  general  tendency  is  frequently  crossed, 
through  whatever  cause,  by  words  which  have 
some  characteristic  in  common,  a  rule  is  gene- 
rated with  regard  to  such  words,  by  which, 
rather  than  the  more  general  law,  we  are  apt 
to  be  led  when  we  meet  with  words  of  the 
same  kind.  The  words  tetanic,  pathetic,  har- 
monic, &c,  are  abbreviations  of,  or  at  least  are 
related  to,  oatan'ical,  pathetical,  harmon'ical. 
Dropping  the  last  syllable,  if  they  retain  the 
accent  at  its  original  seat,  they  become  ex- 
cept© to  the  first  general  law ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  such  words  establishes  a  new  law  or 
tendency,  namely,  that  words  in  ic  shall  have 
the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable;  which 
law  we  may  make  all  words  of  that  form  obey, 
unless  custom  has  previously  decided  other- 
wise; as  it  has  in  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  politic, 
&c,  over  which  the  more  general  law  is  still 
in  force.  It  is  further  rsmatkable  of  this 
class  of  words  in  ic,  which  bear  the  penulti- 
mate accent,  that  the  accented  syllable  is 
almost  always  short.    See  93. 

89.  So  again,  the  universal  curtailment  of 
tion  into  one  syllable,  by  our  present  mode  of 
pronouncing  it,  (namely  shuo,I47,)  has  brought 


the  numerous  words  of  that  termination  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  first  general  law,  by  which 
they  had  the    antepenultimate    accent,  and 
given  them  a   law    for  themselves,  namely, 
that  without  exception  they  are  to  be  accented 
on  the  penultimate.    Of  these  words  in  tion,  it 
must  further  be  remembered  that,  if  a  vowel 
precede  the  common  termination,  the  vowel,  if 
a,  e,  o,  or  u,  will  be  last  in  the  previous  sylla- 
ble, or,  in  other  words,  will  be  long  under  the 
accent ;  as  in  offecta'-tion,  comptf-tion,  (though 
dtieref-ion,  &c  will  be  met  with,  exceptively,) 
locomo'-tion,  distribu-tion  ;  but  if  the  vowel  be 
•',  it  will  not  be  last  in  the  previous  syllable, 
but  will   be  shortened  by  the  instantaneous 
junction  of  the  consonant-sound  next  to  it ;  as 
in  recognif-ion  (=erccoyni*h'-*n.)  See  Prin.  95. 
Another  remark  concerning    these  words  in 
tion  may  be  added,  namely,  that  when  they 
consist  of  more  than  three  syllables,  (reckon- 
ing the  common  termination  as  only  oue,)  they 
readily  take  assistance  from  a  secondary  accent. 
90.  There  are  other  terminations  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  same  effect,  or  nearly  the 
same  effect,  has  taken  place  as  with  regard  to 
tion  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  words  nam'- 
eeate,  ro'-teate,  glof-Mter,  con fU -tion,  logic* -tan, 
nojf-iotu,  in  which  we  find  the  consonant  im- 
mediately preceding  the  liquidised  vowel  e  or 
i,  to  have  changed  its  original  sound  for  that 
of  sh  or  zh,  (see  the  reason  of  this,  147,)  and 
to  have  absorbed  or  almost  to  have  absorbed 
the  liquid  e  or  t.    Other  words,  as  of-thcitt, 
rega*-Ha,  harmo'-niowt,  exhibit  the  same  liquid- 
izing of  the  e  or  t,  and  the  same  reduction  of 
two  syllables  into  one,  or  almost  into  one,  £  146,) 
although  there  is  no  change  of  sound  in  the 
previous  consonant,  nor  any  consequent  ab- 
sorption of  the  following  vowel.    These  liquid 
terminations  almost  always  have  the  accent  on 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding  them,  with 
a  long  quantity  if  the  vowel  be  a,  e,o,  or  *, 
with  a  short  quantity  if  t  or  y.  (See  95.)  And 
though  they  cease  to  be  under  the  first  general 
law,  in  proportion  as  the  last  two  syllables 
melt  into  one,  yet  the  original  place  of  the 
accent  may  be  said  to  have  been  determined 
by  that  law.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
words  terminating  in  e~an  are,  in  like  manner, 
inclined  by  the   genius  of  our  language  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  as 
in    ce-nf-le-an,   marm*1 -re-cm,    hyperbof-re-an, 
Cerbe'-re-an,  hercuJ-le-an :    but  classical    cus- 
tom here  intervenes,  and  accents  the  majority 
of  them  on  the  penultimate.  See  86. 

Syllabication. 

91.  The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables, 
with  a  view  to  its  proper  pronunciation,*1  can 
seldom  be  attended  with  doubt,  except  when 
an  accented  vowel  is  separated  from  the  next 


•»  As  a  division  for  this  purpose  differ*  from  a  division 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  etymological  parts  of  o 
word,  it  is  proper  to  warn  the  inspector  that  the  former 
is  the  purpose  of  division  throughout  tho  whole  diction- 
ary, and  that  the  actual  division,  therefore,  is  frequently 
different  from  that  which  a  view  to  the  original  parts  or 
the  word  would  suggest :  thus,  as'-ciit  and  bijforons,  so 
dividing  the  first  syllable  In  pronunciation,  would,  for  an 
etymological  purpose,  be  divided  thus:  a-scii,  bt-parow* 
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syllable  by  only  one  consonant-letter,  or  by  a 
consonant  combination  not  necessarily  dis- 
tributable into  two  8yl lables.  The  doubt  in 
this  case  will  be,  whether  the  accented  vowel- 
letter  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  esteemed  final  in  the 
syllable,  and,  consequently,  is,  or  is  not,  to  have 
that  short  and  altered  sound  which  an  added 
consonant  unaccompanied  by  an**  mute  pro- 
duces. And  note  that  in  our  language  a 
single  consonant,  if  it  go  to  a  former  syllable,  is 
.  precisely  the  same  in  effect  as  if  it  also  began 
the  next  syllable :  thus  cation  is  exactly  pro- 
nounced as  cannon,  cal-id  as  caliid,  &c. :  we 
have  nothing  of  the  Italian  mode  of  doubling 
an  articulation  orally.  A  speaker,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  syllabication  of  words,  may  say 
appof-rent  or  apparf~ent,  ta'-crament  or  tad-ra- 
ment,  pa' -iron  or  patron  ;  nor  can  the  doubt 
be  removed  by  any  general  rule,  since,  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  any  statement  that  may  be 
laid  down  in  the  shape  of  a  law  is  liable  to 
so  many  exceptions,  as  leaves  the  point  after 
all  in  possession  of  mere  usage ;  for  the  as- 
certaining of  which  the  dictionary  must  be 
consulted.  It  belongs,  however,  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  work  to  state,  as  under  the 
foregoing  head,  such  general  tendencies  as 
can  be  ascertained,  liable  as  they  are,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  laws  for  the  seat  of 
accent,  to  be  crossed  and  thwarted  by  acci- 
dental causes. 

92.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, namely,  an  acceuted  vowel  separated  from 
the  next  syllable  by  only  one  consonant,  or  by 
a  consonant  combination  not  necessarily  dis- 
tributable into  two  syllables,  the  general  rule 
or  tendency  of  the  language  is,  that  the  con- 
sonant or  consonants  go  to  the  following 
syllable  if  the  vowel  is  in  the  penultimate, — 
in  other  words,  accent  makes,  if  possible,  a 
penultimate  syllable  long.  But  the  consonant* 
or  one  of  the  consonants,  goes  to  the  former 
syllable,  if  the  vowel  (unless  that  vowel  be  u) 
is  further  back  than  the  penultimate, — in 
other  words  accent  tends  to  shorten  all  vowels 
except  ti,  when  further  back  than  the  penul- 
timate. For  instance,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
language  to  say  appa-rent,  rather  than  appar- 
ent, and  pa'-tron,  than  pat'-ron;  but  con' icai 
rather  than  co'-nicai,  and  sac'-rament  than 
ta'-crament.  And  the  rule  applies  to  syllables 
under  a  secondary  as  under  the  primary  accent, 
as  in  dem(-onstra"-tion,  sem'-atot"-ogjf.M 

93.  So  numerous,  however,  are  the  instances 


M  The  force  of  a  tendency  is  often  most  manifest 
where  it  breaks  the  force  of  other  tendencies.  We 
might  certainly  expect  that  natural  and  national  would 
have  no  difference  from  nature  and  nation  except  the 
added  syllable,  but  the  tendency  under  review  changes 
the  first  syllable  of  each  word  by  assigning  the  conso- 
nant to  it.  It  would  be  more  regular,  that  is,  it  would 
better  accord  with  other  tendencies  of  the  language,  to 
divide  the  following  words  thus  in  pronunciation.  Com* 
pn-nion,  diicrc-tum,  gla  diate,  reta-liate,  valiant,  impe- 
tuous, union ;  but  the  divison  which  accords  with  the 
actual  pronunciation  is  companion,  discret-ion,  glad  iate, 
rttai  iate,  valiant,  impetuous,  onion.  The  force  of  the 
tendency  subduing  the  predilection  for  Latin  quantities 
might  be  shown  by  countless  instances.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  indelible  as  being  so  divided  by  all  un- 
affected speakers ;  and  ilam-ina  by  all  speakers,  although 
they  say  stancn  in  the  siugular. 


in  which  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short 
under  the  accent,  that,  if  we  acknowledge  its 
original  tendency  to  be  long,  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  causes  that  fre- 
quently counteract  that  tendency,  indepen- 
dently of  caprice  affecting  particular  words.  It 
should  seem,  for  example,  that  the  termination 
ic>  is,  in  many  instances,  an  abbreviation  of 
icai ;  e.  g.  generic  is  shortened  or  seems  to  be 
shortened  from  gencr'teai.  Now,  as  in  ge~ 
neiJical,  the  antepenultimate  accent  shortens 
the  vowel  according  to  the  general  law,  (9*2,) 
so  when  the  word  is  shortened,  the  short  ac- 
cented vowel  remains ;  and  this  practice  taking 
place  in  many  similar  words,  a  law  or  tendency 
arises  to  shorten  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
words  in  ic, 

91.  Other  words  having  the  penultimate 
accent,  though  not  abbreviated  from  originals 
in  our  own  language,  are  shortened  from  cor- 
respondent words  in  Latin  :  e.  g.  rap'-id  from 
ru'p-idut,  doi/Ue  from  do'ciiis,  at'-om  from 
a't-omus,  halt-it  from  habitus,  &c.  And  not 
only  do  we  preserve  in  the  English  abbrevia- 
tions the  short  sound  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  Latin  words, 
but  the  practice  generates  a  rule  or  tendency 
for  all  Words  of  similar  form  or  origin ;  as 
frigid,  fct'-id,  deb'-ile,  *pir*-it,  &c.  from  /hv- 
gidus,fartidus,  de'bi/it,  ipi'ritu*,  &c.  So  like- 
wise we  have  prod-ess  in  spite  of  the  alpha- 
betical o  in  the  verb  To  proceed.  The  truth  is, 
that  while  the  rules  belonging  to  the  classical 
languages  are  often  suffered,  in  single  in- 
stances, to  interfere  with  the  tendencies  of  our 
own,  the  tendencies  of  our  own,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  frequently  affect  our  pronunciatiou 
of  Latin.  Thus  a  schoolboy  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  say  Nom.  La'-pis,  Gen.  Lap'-idis,  &c. 
Nom.  Ncf-mtn,  Gen.  Nom'-inis,  &c,  regardless 
of  the  Latin  quantities  in  lapis,  and  nominis, 
and  guided  only  by  the  lengthening  tendency 
of  the  penultimate  accent,  and  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  in  our  own  lan- 
guage.** This  inattention  to  every  thing  but 
the  seat  of  the  accent  is  quite  justifiable  as 
regards  English  prosody;  since  with  us  an 
accented  is  always,  for  prosodiacat  purposes,  a 
long  syllable,  and  an  unaccented  one  short ; 
(e.  g.  whether  we  say  iapf-is  or  la'-pis,  no'-men 
or  nom'-en,  the  words  will  be  what  are  deemed 
trochees  in  English.)  It  is  easy  to  see  then 
that  in  the  syllabication  of  fa'-pis  as  an  Eng- 
lish word,  of  misnd-mer,  of  tap'idist  or  /«//- 
'darjf,  of  nom'-inai,  &c,  we  are  guided  by  our 
own  general  law,  since  that  law  is  «pt  to 
interfere  even  when  we  pronounce  Latin ;  and 
equally  plain  is  it  that  short  and  long  in  Latin 
should  not,  as  indeed  they  do  not  in  general, 
influence  the  syllabication  of  words  in  Eng- 
lish: for  to  our  prosody  it  would  make  no 
difference  if  we  said  lap'-is,  instead  of  ia'-pi*, 

w  At  the  Charter-house  they  are  free  from  this  neg- 
ligence, and  perhaps  at  mnny  other  places  since  the  ex- 
ample has  been  set.  No  doubt  the  change  is  an  ira- 
ttrovement.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  at  the  Charter- 
louse,  or  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  they 
have  succeeded  in  recovering  the  rhythm  of  uucieut 
Rome  or  Athens,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  supposition  is 
grounded  on  mistake.  See  175. 
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and  mt-mimal  instead  of  nom'-inal.  Yet,  in 
particular  instances,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  short  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  in 
Latin  has  been  regarded  in  determining  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  English;  for 
instance,  in  pkaf-anx,  ten'-or,  tat'-yr.  But  in 
<hf-Urr  (to  give  one  example  for  many)  our 
own  idiom  predominates,  and  makes  the  pe- 
nultimate long  in  spite  of  the  short  vowel  in 
Latin,  in  our  English  pronunciation  of  which  the 
short  vowel  is,  in  fact,  almost  always  made  long. 
In  (iniW-fl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  syllable 
is  short  in  English,  though  long  in  the  original 
languages.  Yet,  even  in  pionouncing  it  as  a 
Latin  word,  most  English  tongues,  although 
they  say  drel-ma  iu  the  nominative  case,  pro- 
nounce dramf-atis*  dramf-ata,  &c  in  the  oblique 
cases ;  and  the  English  word  drama  seems  to 
have  received  its  pronunciation  from  these. 

95.  With  regard  to  words  that  have,  or  that 
bad,  their  accent  higher  than  the  penultimate, 
we  may  also  expect  other  and  wider  causes  of 
non-compliance  with  the  general  law,  than 
mere  caprice  affecting  individual  words.  We 
shall  find,  for  instance,  that  if  the  concluding 
syllables  of  a  word  flow  so  liquid ly  into  each 
other,  as  to  produce  a  doubt  whether  they  are 
two  syllables  or  only  one,  the  tendency  of  the 
language  is,  to  give  the  consonant  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  word,  and  leave  the  vowel-letter 
of  the  preceding  accented  syllable  in  its  long 
alphabetical  sound,  unless  that  vowel-letter  be 
i.  Examples,  ef"-/i-cit,  naf-tion,  dtf-vi-ate,  </-/io, 
du'-bi-QU*  ;  but  am-bit-ion,  bM-i-ous,  iV-*-o/,&c. 
Yet  even  with  regard  to  a,  e,  o,  and  u,  under 
the  circumstance  in  view,  the  general  rule 
sometimes  vindicates  its  sway  j  as  in  com- 
pan-i-on,  glatt-i-ate,  battaf-von,  gaf-t-ous,  re- 
hif-  i-ate,  vat-i-ani,  gym-na/-i-vm,  impef*u-ous, 
dis-creY-ion,  on'-i-on,  (the  on  in  which  last 
word  is  pronounced  as  «».)  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  two  concluding  syllables  of 
all  such  words  are  in  pronunciation  only  one; 
by  which  oral  shortening,  those  of  them  which 
were  exceptive  to  the  general  law  are  brought 
within  its  pale,  while  those  which  were  not 
exceptive  are  thrown  out  of  it  Thus  na'-lion 
adhe'-sion,  no'-tion,  ft/ -non,  &c,  have  the  ac- 
cented vowel  long,  agreeably,  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  penultimate  ac- 
cent, while  vu'ton,  ambition,  vic'ious,  &c.  have 
their  accented  vowel  shorty  and  thus  form 
another  and  a  large  class  of  exceptions  to  that 
general  rule. 

93.  The  tendency  of  accent  to  shorten  all 
the  vowel-letters  but «,  when  further  back  than 
the  penultimate,  will  also  generally  fail  of  its 
effect  in  derivative  words  that  previously  had 
the  vowel  long.  For  instance,  a,  e,  i,  and  o, 
remain  long  in  bla-mable,  dc-cency,  brV-bery% 
po'-tentate,  on  account  of  their  relationship  to 
blame,  de-cent,  bribe,  and  po-tent ;  though  such 
relationship  does  not  always  avail  against  the 
contrary  tendency ;  for  the  a,  which  is  long  in 
net-tare  and  na'-tidn,  is  short  in  nat-ural  and 
naf -tonal;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  pa- 
tronage, however  related  to  pa'-tron,  is  re- 
strained from  becoming  paf-ronage. 

The   laws  (as   far  as  any  can  be  said  to 


exist)  wlucb  determine  the  seat  of  accent, 
and  the  assignment  of  a  consonant  in  pro- 
nunciation to  its  proper  syllable,  having  thus 
been  investigated,  we  are  now  to  proceed  with 
such  further  rules  for  the  sounds  of  letters 
as  are  not  included  in  the  two  schemes,  and 
the  corresponding  sections  that  immediately 
follow  them. 

Rules  for  the  lets  regular  sounds  of  Letters. 

Since  almost  all  the  general  rules  are  im- 
plied in  what  has  preceded,  the  following 
statements  are  to  be  considered  supplemental 
or  exceptive : — The  order  of  the  schemes  will 
be  regarded  as  far  as  can  conveniently  be 
done. 

97.  Letter  a,  as  sounded  in  the  last  syllable 
of  the  childish  words  papa,  mamma,  is  irre- 
gular, and  the  practice  of  so  sounding  it  when 
final  in  an  accented  syllable  is  scarcely  carried 
farther  in  words  purely  English.  A-y,  baa, 
ha  !  and  some  words  of  a  similar  kind,  must 
however  be  placed  among  these  exceptive 
examples.  For  the  still  broader  sound  of  a 
in  wa-ter,  a  reason  is  given  hereafter.  ( 140.) 
Even  in  Italian  words,  if  not  of  recent  adop-  I 
tion,  and  in  the  Italian  names  of  Shakspeare's  / 
plays,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  the  English  ' 
a;  particularly  when  the  orthography  has 
been  in  any  degree  changed,  as  in  inamorato, 
from  the  Italian  innamoralo.  The  same  may 
he  said  of  accented  a  before  a  consonant  and 
final  e  mute:— to  this  part  of  the  rule  the 
word  gape  used  to  be  an  exception,  but  among 
very  good  speakers  is  an  exception  no  longer. 
As  to  have  (see  189)  and  are,  they  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  8 pel  led  without  the  final  e ;  and 
so  is  the  participle  bade,  under  the  influence 
of  a  principle  to  be  noted  hereafter.  (133.) 
Some  people  pronounce  the  plural  of  siajf 
(staves)  with  the  Italian  a,  but  the  practice  is 
not  general.  Male  in  some  compounds,  as 
Male-administration,  is  pronounced  and  often 
written  mal. 

98.  But  when  a,  final  in  a  syllable,  is  un- 
accented, its  alphabetical  sound  occurs  by  ex 
ception  only,  and  not  by  any  general  rule  ;  for 
the  general  rule  is  to  sound  it  a.  (24.)  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  only  in  a  few  words,  generally 
where  diaeresis  occurs, that  the  a  unaccented  is 
pronounced  alphabetically.  See  these  ex- 
ceptions more  particularly  indicated  in  the 
note.  (*.) 

99.  As  to  unaccented  a,  when  followed  by  a 
consonant  and  final  e  mute,  or  by  any  vowel 
which  usually  keeps  it  long,  although  in  the 
majority  of  cases  an  elegant  pronunciation 
will  retain  the  a  in  its  alphabetical  sound,  yet 
in  some  words  of  very  common  occurrence 
there  would  be  pedantry  in  scrupulously 
avoiding  the  short  and  easier  sounds  which 
the  organs  are  inclined  to  adopt.  For  instance, 
in  cabbage,  courage,  palace,  furnace,  &c,  al- 
though the  a  in  the  last  syllable  may  be 
marked  A,  yet  the  shortening  of  this  sound 
brings  it  to  g>  (see  13,)  and  this  again  easily 
sltdes  into  i  or  ft,  so  that  for  common  pronun- 
ciation the  words  might  be  marked  caV-h7dg<, 
cur'-ndgi,    paT-lSs,    fur'-niss.     In    the  same 
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manner  the  final  syllables  of  cap'-tain,  vtlMaui, 
easily  shorten  so  as  to  reduce  the  words  to 
cay-tin,  vTl'-lin,  &c.M 

100.  The  digraphs  ai,  ay,  ey,  ei,  ea,  ec,  ao, 
and  au,  are  all  either  regularly  or  irregularly 
sounded  a.  By  regularly  is  meant  that  there 
are  more  words  in  which  the  combination  has 
the  sound  a,  than  words  in  which  it  has  any 
other  sound ;  by  irregularly  is  meant,  either 
that  the  combination  has  some  other  sound 
more  frequently,  or  that  it  seldom  occurs,  and 
consequently  is  an  unusual  way  of  indicating 
the  sound.  The  first  two  combinations  are 
given  in  the  scheme  as  among  the  usual  ways 
of  indicating  the  sound  a  or  a,  and  in  spelling 
words  as  they  are  pronounced,  these  as  well 
as  the  others  will  be  used ;  but  none  beyond 
these.  In  the  very  irregular  orthography  of 
our  language,  however,  these  are  far  from 
being  the  only  circumstances  or  the  only  cha- 
racters under  which  the  sound  in  question 
occurs.  Those  irregular  forms  which  are  not 
noticed  here,  will  occur  for  notice  under  other 
rules.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place 
that  the  combination  ey,  when  under  the 
accent,  is  also  regularly  sounded  a,  as  in  they, 
prey,  &c ;  but  that  the  other  five  digraphs, 
which,  standing  at  the  head  of  this  section,  are 
not  printed  iu  capitals,  are  to  be  considered 
irregular  indications  of  the  sound.  The  first 
of  these,  however,  namely  ei,  takes  the  sound  a 
so  often,  that  it  is  almost  its  regular  sound : 
e.  g.  in  veil,  vein,  deign,  weighty  heir,  &c : — the 
second,  ea,  takes  it  in  some  words  of  very 
common  occurrence ;  as  in  great,  steak,  break, 
bear,  pear,  to  twear,  to  wear,  to  tear ;  also  in 
feasant,  the  law  adaptation  of  faisant :  the 
third  takes  it  in  e'er  and  ne'er,  contractions  for 
ever  and  never  ;  the  fourth  takes  it  in  gaol,  the 
only  word  in  which  the  combination  occurs, 
which  word,  moreover,  is  much  better  written 
jail;  and  the  fifth  takes  it  only  in  the  word 
gauge. 

101.  Letter  e  final  in  a  syllable  is  always 
sounded  regularly  when  sounded  at  all,  but 
no  letter  in  the  language  is  so  frequently  mute. 
In  the  unaccented  syllables  of  able,  idle,  ruffle, 
tackle,  ripple,  rattle,  drizzle,  it  seems  to  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  syllable  in 
countenance,  a  syllable  indeed  without  a  vowel 
except  to  the  eye.101  At  other  times  the  letter 
though  mute  is  not  without  effect;  (see  171 ;) 
and  even  when  without  effect  it  must  not  in 
every  case  be  deemed  an  irregularity.  (See  189.) 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  original 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  final  e  was 
not  so  often  a  mute  letter,  but  had  its  proper 

W  To  mark  thews  vague  and  fluctuating  differences 
Accurately  would  be  a  vain  pretence.  To  exhibit  that 
pronunciation  which  belongs  to  familiar  nnd  conse- 
quently negligent  utterance,  is  surely  improper  in  a 
dictionary  which  pretends  to  furnish  the  standard  sounds 
of  words.  Something  must  after  all  be  left  to  circum- 
stances; and  if,  where  circumstances  may  and  generally 
do  corrupt  the  distinct  sound  of  a  letter,  an  italic  cha- 
racter is  given  as  a  hint  of  that  liability,  or  a  reference  is 
made  to  such  remarks  in  the  principles  as  the  present, 
it  is  presumed  that  as  much  will  have  been  done  as  the 
exigency  permits. 

»*i  A  consonant  is  commonly  defined,  a  letter  that 
eaunot  be  sounded  without  a  vowel.    Sheridan,  in  his 


sound  in  that  as  in  other  situations.  At  pre- 
sent, the  irregularity  lies  not  in  sinking  but  in 
,  sounding  it  Scarcely  in  any  word  purely 
!  English  is  it  sounded  when  it  comes  last  The 
|  chief  exceptions  are  words  that  come  without 
alteration  from  the  classical  languages,  as 
epit'o-me,  recfi-pe,  simti-lc  ;  though  even  here 
we  meet  with  words  that  conform  to  our  own 
practice,  as  bubonocele,  hydrocele,  and  all  other 
words  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  cele, 
(ke-le,)  a  tumor.  Of  those  classical  words 
that  sound  the  final  e,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
not  only  do  they  retain  its  sound  in  the  plural, 
but  they  refuse  to  have  that  shortened  sound 
which  we  hear  in  alleys,  valleys,  beauties, 
(al'-ltz,  &c.,)  and  require  a  certain  prolonga- 
tion, which  gives  them  a  very  different  effect 
from  ordinary  English  words :  for  instance, 
antipodes,  manes,  sound  the  final  syllable  £ez. 
This,  however,  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
if  the  word  should  be  an  English  adaptation 
of  a  classical  word, — e.  g.  satellite  from  the 
Latin  satelles, — as  the  singular  must  be  sounded 
according  to  common  rules,  so  likewise  must 
the  plural ;  though  the  English  word  satellites 
happening  to  identify  in  spelling  with  the 
Latin  plural,  Pope  has  taken  the  liberty  in 
one  of  his  lines  to  pronounce  it  as  a  Latin 
word.  In  our  language  the  regular  way  of 
signifying  the  sound  A  in  a  final  syllable  is  by 
the  letter  y  either  alone,  as  in  truly,  or  along 
with  the  letter  c,  as  in  gaP-ley.  The  last  mode 
will  be  adopted  throughout  the  dictionary  in 
spelling  word 8  as  they  are  pronounced.  With 
regard  to  mute  e  after  r  in  certain  unaccented 
syllables  see  159. 

102.  Letter  c  followed  by  a  consonant  and 
final  e  mute  is  irregular  in  there,  where,  ere, 
and  were ;  and  also  in  allege,  college,  sacrilege, 
privilege.  The  last  words,  if  custom  would 
permit,  ought  to  be  spelled  as  they  arc  pro- 
nounced, all  edge,  col  ledge,  sacriledge,  and  />r»- 
viledge. 

103.  The  digraphs  taking  the  sound  e 
are  bb,  ea,  bi,  m,  ck,  ai,  ie,  co,  ey,  ay ;  and 
taking  the  unaccented  sound,  namely  I,  are  ey, 
to,  uy.  The  first  of  these,  ec,  is  sounded  e,  with 
scarcely  any  exception ;  the  next,  ea,  has  other 
sounds  and  particularly  e" ;  but  e  is  its  usual 
sound;  the  next,  ei,  though  very  frequently 
sounded  a,  (100,)  is  still  more  frequently 
sounded  c,  as  in  seize,  cei-ling,  deceit,  &c  ;  the 
next  two,  a  and  a,  are  found  only  in  classical 
word 8,  as  Ccesar,  adile,  foetus,  which  it  has 
been  recommended  to  spell  as  English  words 
with  plain  e;  ai  has  the  sound  e  in  demain ; 
the  next,  i>,  although _its  regular  sound  is  I, 
(106,)  takes  that  of  e  in  several  words,   as 


pronouncing  dictionary,  acting  on  this  received  definition, 
annexes  all  such  consonant  combinations  as  drop  the 
sound  of  their  vowel  to  the  syllable  standing  next  them, 
and  so  to  the  eye  sweeps  away  a  syllable.  Would  it  uot 
have  been  better  to  reject  the  definition  than  to  support 
it  by  what  is  only  an  apparent  conformity  ?  The  defini- 
tion stales  an  untruth:  a  consonant  can  be  uttered 
without  any  sound  but  its  own,  however  obscure,  be  it  of 
the  voice  or  breath,  that  murmured  sound  may  be. 
A-ble,  e-vil,  ma-son,  broken,  &c,  although  heard  with 
only  one  vowel,  nro  as  manifestly  two  syllables  to  the 
ear"(all  our  poetry  proves  it)  as  any  dissyllables  in  the 
language. 
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grief,  field,  fiend,  reverie,  Ac;  the  next  three, 
so,  eg,  ay,  have  the  sound  e  only  in  people,  keif, 
ifyteyr3fy  And  quay.  But  when  the  combination 
eg  is  unaccented  its  regular  sound  is  e ;  (Bee 
toe  concluding  part  of  101.)  The  next  com- 
bination, to,  takes  the  sound  e  in  parliament, 
Miniature,  because  the  words,  originally  pro- 
nounced in  four  syllables,  have  in  the  currency 
of  discourse  dropped  the  third ;  and  the  last, 
ug,  in  plargug,  ro-guy,&c,  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  retaining  the  silent  «  in  order  to 
keep  the  g  hard. 

104.  Letter  •'  or  g  under  the  accent,  and 
final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed  by  a  consonant 
and  e  mote,  is  irregular  in  no  word  purely 
English  except  the  verbs  to  live  and  to  give, 
(see  189,)  and  the  noun  shire;  but  there  are 
several  semi-French  and  other  foreign  words 
in  which  the  French  sound  of  i  is  retained ;  as 
marine,  police,  profile,  &c :  to  which  are  to  be 
added  such  words  as  are  noticed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  section  115.  The  word  oblige,  which 
formerly  classed  with  marine,  &c,  is  now  pro- 
nounced regularly. 

105.  But  when  i  or  g  final  in  a  syllable  or 
followed  by  a  consonant  and  final  e  mute  is 
unaccented,  it  resigns  its  alphabetical  sound  so 
generally,  that  its  proper,  can  no  longer  be 
called  its  usual  sound  in  that  situation ;  and 
imagine,  y-clepcd,  pi~azxa,  litigious,  hg-pocrisg, 
ci-vit-i-ty,  ii-mid-i-tg,  servile,  practice*  treatise, 
respite,  favourite,  genuine,  opposite,  which  are 
pronounced  e-magin,  e-cleped,  pe-asza,  &c^ 
senril,  practu,  treat  is,  respit,  &c,  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  usual  way  in  which  all  similar 
words  are  sounded;  to  which  the  instances 
referred  to  at  f*)  are  exceptive.  According  to 
this  special  rule,  unaccented  i  may  be  said  to 
be  sounded  regularly  when  it  follows  these 
examples ;  but  as  this  is  not  its  regular  sound 
according  to  the  more  general  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, so  throughout  the  dictionary,  when- 
ever in  a  subjected  word  letter  i  drops  its 
alphabetical  sound,  and  like  the  foregoing 
examples  takes  that  of  e  or  i,  it  is  printed  in 
italic. 

106.  The  digraphs  taking  the  sound  T,  are 
nc,  yb;  ei,  ui,  ug,  ai,  ag,  eg,  ege,  ou  The  first 
of  these,  ie,  though  often  sounded  e,  has  I  for 
its  regular  sound,  and  ge,  its  equivalent,  has 
the  same  sound  regularly,  as  in  dye.  The  third 
in  the  list,  ei,  has  two  other  sounds,  both  more 
frequent  than  T;  (103,  100;)  which  sound  it 
takes  only  in  height,  heigh-ho,  and  sleight,  unless 
we  add  either  and  neither;  but  usage  as  well 
as  regularity  favours  the  sound  e  in  these  two 
words;  the  fourth,  ui,  occurs  in  guide,  guile, 
&&,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  u  is  inserted 
merely  to  keep  the  g  hard,  as  it  is  likewise  in 
the  proper  name,  Guy.  There  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  silent  u  in  buy ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  use  of  the  digraph 
in  some  instances  might  have  led  to  its  adop- 
tion in  others  where  the  sound  was  the  same. 
The  digraph  ai,  has  the  sound  1  only  in  the 
word  aisle;  the  next  digraph  in  the  list,  ay,  is 
a  single  word,  and  is  pronounced  sV£,  which  is  ! 
not  quite,  but  very  nearly  identical  with  T,  (5 ;) 
but  age  signifying  ever  is  pronounced  regularly,  J 


that  is  a'£.  The  next  digraph,  ey,  is  heard  in 

,  eyas  ;  and  the  next,  eye,  is  a  single  word,  and 

classes  with  no  other ;  which  is  to  he  observed 

also  of  the  very^  irregular  word  choir,  in  which 

I  oi  are  sounded  i. 

I  107.  Letter  o  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed 
by  a  consonant  and  e  mute,  resigns  in  so  many 
instances  its  alphabetical  sound,  that  the 
general  rule  becomes  doubtful  till  the  excep- 
tions are  ascertained.  Do,  to,  two,  and  who, 
prove,  move,  behove,  (properly  written  behoove,) 
and  lose,  are  words  in  such  common  use,  and 
are  the  parents  of  so  many  derivatives,  that 
the  sound  53  seems  almost  as  proper  to  the 
letter  o  as  its  alphabetic  sound;  ana  hence  it 
was  formerly  used  without  scruple  in  many 
words  where  modern  practice  has  discontinued 
it;  as  in  dome,  Rome,  and  gold.  Still  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  bosom  with  the  contracted 
sound,  where,  however,  the  best  practice  is  to 
shorten  it  into  oo ;  and  the  same  pronunciation 
we  give  to  the  o  in  woman,  changing  the  sound 
<56  in  the  plural  of  the  word  into  i.  In  gamboge, 
the  long  sound  of  the  same  vowel  is  fixed ;  and 
in  whore,  though  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel 
is  by  no  means  universal  or  even  common,  yet 
it  is  sanctioned  by  good  authority,  and  may  be 
adopted,  so  Walker  says,  when  we  wish  to 
soften  the  coarse  effect  of  a  coarse  word. 
Thus  much  for  the  proneoess  of  o  to  be 
sounded  oo.  But  the  liability  of  this  letter  to 
take  the  sound  u  is  still  greater,  affecting  it 
both  in  situations  where  we  might  expect  it  to 
be  sounded  o,  as  in  some,  and  in  those  where 
it  would  be  regularly  sounded  8.  (1 16.)  The 
words  dove,  love,  glove,  shove,  and  above,  where 
it  has  the  sound  u,  stand  in  curious  contrast 
with  grove,  clove,  rove,  &c,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  prove,  move,  &c,  (pr05v,  &c,")  on  the 
other.  As  for  g5nt,  shSnt,  tr5dt,  which  merely 
drop  the  mute  e,  their  contraction  comes  under 
the  sanction  of  a  general  principle,  (133,)  and 
so  likewise  does  that  of  done,  the  change  in 
whose  vowel-sound,  namely  of  5  into  ii,  sup- 
posing the  shortening  into  o  to  have  previously 
taken  place,  is  common  to  many  other  words. 
(116.)  The  word  one  is  another  irregularity, 
but  not  wholly  unaccountable,  (141,)  and  come 
and  some  (cum,  sum)  are  two  more  anomalies. 
In  all  these  instances  the  change  of  sound 
occurs  under  the  accent.  It  is  less  remarkable 
that  the  o  in  purpose  should,  through  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  word,  and  the  absence 
of  accent  from  the  syllable,  have  sunk  into  the 
natural  vowel,  or  that  stone,  as  a  common  ter- 
mination in  touchstone,  limestone,  &c,  should 
incline  to  be  sounded  stun ;  but  the  caprice  of 
custom  can  alone  account  for  the  discordant 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  pedagb%u,  dema- 
gogut,  </tal5gut,  &c,  in  which  ue  are  not  only 
wholly  silent  but  wholly  useless. 

108.  The  combinations  taking  the  sound  o, 
are  oa,  ob,  ou,  ow  ;  eo,  ew,  eau,  au,  oo.  The 
first,  oa,  has  o  for  its  regular  sound,  and  is  a 
very  common  way  by  which  the  sound  is  de- 
noted in  the  language;  as  in  boat,  coat,  &c. 
The  second,  oe,  has  likewise  o  for  its  regular 
sound  in  words  purely  English,  as  doe,  foe,  &c. ; 
under  the  form  cp  in  adopted  Latin  words,  it 
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is  an  equivalent  for  letter  e,  where,  indeed, 
this  letter  ought  to  take  its  place.  (103.)  The 
next  two,  ou,  and  ow,  whose  regular  sound  is 
the  31st  element  in  the  scheme,  are  neverthe- 
less to  be  conceived  regularly  sounded  in  sou/, 
moulder,  four,  pour,  &c„  follow,  hollow,  &c. ; 
the  u  or  w  in  such  words  being  esteemed 
mute.168  Of  the  remaining  combinations,  eo, 
ew,  eau,  and  oo,  the  first  is  sounded  o  only  in 
yeoman  and  its  compounds ;  the  second  only  in 
sew,  and  sewer;  the  third  in  bureau,  beau,  and 
its  compounds;  and  the  fourth  only  in  brooch, 
door,  and  floor, 

109.  Letter  u  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed 
by  a  consonant  and  e  mute,  loses  its  alpha- 
betical sound  on  many  occasions*  owing  to  the 
peculiar  organic  composition  of  that  sound, 
(9,)  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  entire  in 
connection  with  certain  other  sounds.  By 
referring  to  principles  61,  62,  63,  64,  69,  and 
73,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  letter  u  is  not 
regularly  sounded  in  sure,  (shoor,)  pleasure, 
(pTexh',oor,)  nature,  (na'-ch'oor,)  jtw,  (j'55,) 
lute,  (l'SSt,)  rude,  (r55d,)  &c  >«•  The  same 
principles  do  not  account  for  the  great  irregu- 
larity of  bury  and  business,  but  the  nature  of 
the  sound  k  in  some  degree  explains  it.  In  the 
frequent  use  of  the  words,  and  the  attempts  at 
rapid  utterance,  the  last  part  of  the  sound  u 
was  dropped:  this  reduced  the  words  to  a 
pronunciation  bordering  on  be'-ry  and  bet-sinest, 
which  at  length  was  further  shortened  into 
b$r-ry  and  biz-mess.  The  shortening  of  the 
unaccented  sound  into  t  in  the  last  syllable  of 
lettuce,  and  of  minf-ute,  is  explicable  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  verb  to  conjure,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  the  last  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  e  were  absent 

110.  The  combinations  taking  the  sound  u 
are  us,  ui,  eu,  bw;  ieu,  eatt,  eo,  tew.  The  first 
four  of  these  have  u  for  their  regular  sound; 
as  in  cue,  suit,  feud,  new,  &c. ;  the  fifth,  ieu, 
has  the  sound  in  adieu ;  the  sixth  has  it  in 
beauty  and  all  its  compounds ;  the  seventh  in 
feod  and  compounds,  better  written  feud,  &c, 
and  the  eighth  in  view.  In  some  words  the 
digraph  ue  is  quite  i<tle.  See  107  and  189. 

111.  Pursuing  the  order  of  the  scheme,  we 
some  next  to  vowels  which  are  rendered  short 
by  the  effect  of  consonants  that  follow  them. 

108  When,  however,  OU  or  ow,  being  sounded  o  or  o> 
occurs  in  a  subjected  word  in  the  dictionary,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  same  digraph,  sounded  as  in  noun 
and  now,  it  is  printed,  asjUl  letters  tliat  take  irregular 
sounds,  in  italics;  while  oh,  "ou>~  sou ndeil  as  !n~thc  lasx 
twolflstances,  retain  the  Roman  character. 

1*0  Webster  goes  much  further  than  I  do.  and  denies 
that  m,  as  in  union,  unite,  is  preserved  entire  in  such  words 
as  cube,  abuse,  durable,  human.  1  know  not  the  practice 
of  New  York,  but  I  am  confident  that  iu  London,  among 

SI  speakers  «*v«™  thy  *n|gy  the  u  hat  the  same  sound 
ran  three  words,  with  the  sole  difference  of  remitted 
accent,  and  shorter  quantity  in  unite,  and  $L  A&letLgjik 
tural  vibration  in.  durable.  It  is  true  our  vuij>ar  siy 
,  door  able,  toon,  [tube,)  doo-ty,  (duty,)  noo,  (new,)  &c, 
but  even  they  preserve  the  alphabetic  u  in  the  other 
instances  given  above.  Webster  says  that  when  he  was 
iu  England,  "  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  public 
speakers  iu  regard  to  this  point,  and  was  happy  to  find 
that  very  f.wofthem  made  the  distinction  here  men- 
tioned,"— that  is.  made  a  difference  between  «  in  cube, 
a  ml  ■  in  rude.—Credat  Yank***. 


The  vowel-letters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not 
short  before  a  consonant  if  e  mute  is  added  : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  e  was  origi- 
nally sounded,  and  made  with  the  consonant 
a  distinct  syllable,  leaving  the  previous  vowel 
final  in  the  foregoing  syllable.  Thus,  too,  the 
vowel  is  long  in  chaste,  taste,  &&,  because  the 
words  were  originally  cha-ste,  ta-ste,  &c: — so 
likewise  in  bathe,  &c,  because  the  consonant  is 
double  only  to  the  eye.  But  the  long  vowel  in 
change,  strange,  &c,  and  in  ancient,  angel, 
chamber,  ambs-ace,  Cambridge,  and  cambric,  is 
clearly  irregular.  The  long  and  broader  sound 
of  a,  namely  i,  which  many  speakers  use  in 
plant,  ass,  fust,  castle,  basket,  mastiff,  &c,  is 
likewise  irregular,  and  is  daily  growing  less 
prevalent  in  well-bred  society.  (23.)  Before  th, 
however,  except  in  hath,  rath,  rather,  gather, 
lather,  fathom,  mathematics,  the  long  broader 
sound  uuiversally  prevails;  as  in  path,  lath, 
father,  &c,  and  likewise  before  (/",  Iv,  and  lm, 
the  /  being  silent  (139.) 

112.  But  the  chief  detection  of  letter  a  from 
its  short  sound  before  a  consonant,  occurs  in 
words  where,  dispensing  with  the  significant  w, 
it  is  nevertheless  sounded  iw.  This  takes  place 
in  all,  ball,  &c,  (excepting  only  sh&U,  and  the 
name  of  the  street  Pall-mall,  which,  they  say, 
is  derived  from  pellere  malleo,  to  strike  with  a 
mallet,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  pell- 
mell ;)  — in  always,  thraldom,  and  all  words  in 
which  the  digraph  It  was  formerly  used ;  in 
^ppal,  as  being  confounded  with  such  words  ; 
in  talk,  falcon,  &c;  in  salt,  malt,  &c. ;  (though  ) 
in  these  the  sound  is  generally  shortened  into 
5,  and  will  be  marked  not  a>»,  but  av> :  see  25 ;)  * 
in  bald,  scald,  &c. ;  in  palsy,  pttlter,  paltry,  &c, 
and  generally  in  words  where  the  /  is  followed 
in  the  same  syllable  by  another  /,  or  by  any 
other  consonant-letter  whose  sound  does  not 
bring  the  lips  nearly  or  quite  into  contact,  or 
draw  out  the  mouth  at  the  corners.  (See  142.) 
In  halm  and  shalm  the  lips  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  the  words  would  doubtless  have 
been  pronounced  correspondency  with  balm,  if 
the  spelling  had  always  been  uniform;  but 
they  are  likewise  spelled  hawm  and  shawm, 
which  latter  spelling,  and  not  the  former,  de- 
termines their  pronunciation.  The  letter  a  is 
likewise  liable,  in  general,  to  its  broad  sound, 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  letter  sounded  as 
consonant  w,  whether  the  letter  w  is  present  or 
not ;  as  in  wan,  was,  swab,  wanton,  watch,  quan- 
tity, quality,  &c. ;  which  are  sounded,  w5n,  wSx, 
&c,  ( 140,)  provided  (as  with  regard  to  vowels 
affected  by  /)  no  consonant  follows  which 
brings  the  lips  together,  or  draws  out  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth.  (142.)  The  words  to  chap, 
a  chap,  and  chaps,  where  letter  a  is  fixed  in  the 
sound  6,  are  irregular  on  no  assignable  grounds. 
In  scallop,  the  double  /  explains,  though  it 
does  not  justify,  the  broad  sound  of  the  same 
letter.  In  chap,  chaps,  (the  jaw  or  jaws,)  the 
broad  sound  is  a  confirmed  irregularity : — in 
the  verb  to  chap,  to  break  into  clefts,  and  the 
substantive,  a  chap,  derived  from  it,  the  irregu 
larity  has  for  some  time  been  less  prevalent, 
and  a  speaker  may  pronounce  them  regularly 
without  seeming  pedantic. 
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113.  The  regular  short  sound  of  e  before  a 
consonant  seldom  fails  in  an  accented  syllable. 
Yet  custom  has  substituted  the  sound  1  for  e* 
in  the  musical  term  clef,  in  English,  and  in 
pretty.  But  when  not  under  the  accent,  al- 
though the  preservation  of  the  distinct  regular 
sound  is  an  elegance  in  the  pronunciation  of 
many  words,  (14,)  yet  in  others,  where  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  the  sound  I,  there  would  be 
stiffness  and  pedantry  in  scrupulously  adhering 
to  regularity ;  for  instance,  whenever  -letter  e 
makes  an  additional  syllable  with  s  in  forming 
the  plural,  or  the  genitives  of  nouns,  or  the 
third  person  of  verbs;  as  in  box-es,  fa-ccs, 
Geor-ge's,  he  practices,  he  debases.  In  all  such 
instances,  the  e  may  very  properly  be  sounded 
7,  as  it  may  likewise  in  the  last  syllable  of 
heJmei,  poet,  Imen,  covet,  &c,  although  marked 
in  the  dictionary  for  its  regular  sound. 

1 14.  But  before  d,  /,  and  n,  in  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable,  e  is  very  frequently  sunk  en- 
tirely ;  as  is  likewise  t  in  a  few  words  before  / 
and  n;  (115  towards  the  end;)  and  o  very 
general] j  before  n.  (116  at  the  end.)  The 
following  are  specimens  of  words  in  which  this 
kind  of  suppression  occurs :  Wronged,  praised, 
caged,  smoothed,  called,  formed,  p fanned,  barred, 
dabbed,  plagued;  fabled,  sparkled,  handled, 
baffled;  staffed,  (stufft,  143,)  backed,  kicked, 
tripped,  faced,  dressed,  rushed;  grovel,  weasel; 
evil,  devil ;  bidden,  sadden,  golden,  lessen,  hea- 
then, chosen,  strengthen,  hasten,  denizen  ;  basin, 
cousin,  raisin;  bacon,  beckon,  pardon,  reason, 
mason,  lesson.  Nay,  the  irregularity  extends  to 
the  words  victual  and  Britain,  as  if  they  had 
been  written  vit-tel  and  Brit-en,  and  then  cor- 
rupted in  sound  as  the  previous  words.  Al- 
luding to  such  suppression  of  the  vowel  in  the 
final  syllable  of  some  words,  and  its  preserva- 
tion in  others,  Walker  says  that  "  nothing  is 
so  vulgar  and  childish  as  to  hear  swivel  and 
heaven  with  the  e  distinct,  and  novel  and  chicken 
with  t  suppressed."  Either  the  remark  is  a 
little  extravagant,  or  our  prejudices  are  grown 
a  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written. 
Still  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  oppose  the  polite 
and  well-bred  in  these  small  matters,  without 
some  detraction  from  their  favourable  opinion ; 
and  the  inquiry  when  we  are  to  suppress  the 
vowel  in  these  situations  and  when  we  are  not, 
will  therefore  deserve  the  best  answer  it  is 
capable  of.  The  suppression,  then,  of  e  before 
d,  takes  place  in  verbs  on  all  occasions  when 
it  can  take  place;  it  cannot  take  place  in 
afforded,  wanted,  &c.  because  the  sound  of  the 
r  b  necessary  to  that  of  therf;  but  in  followed, 
blamed,  dressed,  placed,  tared,  &c,  however 
harsh  may  be  the  clustered  consonants  in  con- 
sequence of  the  omission,  yet  the  omission  is 
indispensable,  if  we  desire  to  conform  to  cus- 
tomary pronunciation.  How  far  this  conformity 
is  desirable  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  set  forms  of  prayer  couched  in  lan- 
guage venerable  for  its  antiquity,  is  another 
question ;  though  even  here,  it  is  presumed,  few 
judicious  readers  would  go  so  far  as  to  sav  buri-ed, 
straw-id,  justifl-ed,  set-tied,  and  astem-oled.  In 
adjectives,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  are 
participles  as  well  as  adjectives,  the  almost  uni- 


form practice  is  to  preserve  the  sound  of*  before 
</,  as  in  naked,  wicked,  ragged,  wretched,  &c.  This 
will  explain  the  two  different  ways  of  sounding 
the  adjective  picked:  for  in  the  phrase  a 
picked  point,  the  adjective  is  not  related  to  any 
verb,  and  therefore  sounds  the  e;  but  when 
we  sav,  a  hundred  picked  men,  the  same  spelled 
word  is  related  to  the  verb  to  pick,  and  there- 
fore sinks  the  e.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
this  rule  we  ought  to  sink  the  e  in  the  adjec- 
tives of  the  following  phrases,  a  blested  day,  a 
learned  man,  a  carted  thought ;  yet  custom,  ever 
capricious,  makes  them  exceptions,  and  sounds 
the  e.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  in  the 
compounding  of  words,  both  the  original  and 
the  exceptive  principle  relax  in  favour  of  a 
more  current  or  more  harmonious  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  though  we  say,  an  aged  horse, 
with  the  e  sounded,  yet  we  say  a  full-aged 
horse  with  the  e  sunk;  on  the  other  hand, 
though  we  say,  an  amazed  look,  with  the  e 
sunk,  yet  we  say  amazedig  and  amazedness, 
with  the  e  sounded.  With  regard,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  suppression  of  e  before  /  in  a 
final  unaccented  syllable,  the  practice,  where  it 
does  occur,  is  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule, 
it  being  the  custom  of  good  speakers  to  guard 
against  it,  except  in  shek'-el,  ka'-xel,  cri'z-zel, 
ea'-sel,  na'-vel,  rav'-el,  sniv'-el,  shriv'-el,  swiv'-tl, 
driv'-el,  shov'-el,  grov'-el,  chat-tel,  which,  as  to 
the  last  syllable,  are  pronounced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  syllable  of  tackle,  dazzle, 
&c.  (101.)  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  e  before  n,  unfortunately  for  the 
euphony  of  our  language,  it  takes  place  by 
rule,  as  it  should  seem,  rather  than  by  excep- 
tion ;  for  though  after  a  liquid  (except  in 
fallen,  stolen,  and  swollen)  the  sound  is  always 
preserved,  as  in  sullen, flamen,  linen,  barren; 
yet,  when  any  other  consonant  precedes,  usage 
has  hitherto  been,  and  is  still,  averse  to  the 
sound  of  the  e,  except  in  sudden,  kitchen, 
hyphen,  chicken,  ficken,  jerkin,  aspen,  marten, 
/even,  sloven,  pattens,  mittens,  and  one  or  two 
other  words  in  less  common  use;  taking  no 
offence  at  the  ugly  combinations  of  sound 
which  occur  in  all  other  similar  words,  such 
for  instance  as,  deaden,  madd'n,  golden,  black* n, 
oak'n,  ta-k'n,  sick'n,  sha-ftn,  les-s'n,  kitt'n, 
heaven,  ra-v'n,  &c,  which  are  but  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  numerous  words  in  the  language, 
that,  terminating  in  en,  come  under  the  rule ; 
and  when  to  these  we  add  such  as,  terminating 
in  in  and  on,  sink  the  vowel  in  the  same 
manner,  as  ba'-s'n,  cous9n,  ba'-c'n,  rea*9n,  &c, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  blemish,  if  a  blemish 
it  is,  extends  over  no  limited  space  in  the  lan- 
guage.1" 

115.  The  regular  short  sound  of  •  before  a 
consonant  generally  gives  place  to  the  long 


ll*  I  say,  «Mf  a  blemish  it  is,"  because  after  all  our 
judgement  seems  to  be  formed  from  a  partial  view  of  the 
facts.  Take  the  words  individually,  and  no  ouo  can 
doubt  the  ugly  effect  of  these  suppressions;  but  mingled 
with  other  words  and  forming  with  them  a  textuie  of 
sounds,  why  should  kl,  tl,  an.  tn,  dn,  fee.  be  more  inhar- 
monious in  the  situations  alluded  to,  than  when  they 
meet  accidentally,  as  they  must  meet,  by  the  juxta- 
position of  words  aud  syllables ;  as  in  oYck-lesf,  sit-low  ; 
hiss-not ;  let-not ;  sadness,  &c.  ? 
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sound  before  Id  and  nd,  (compare  138,)  as  in 
child,  mild,  &c,Jb%d,  kind,  &c,  which  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  chiled,  miled,  &c,  fined, 
Mined,  &c,  sinking  the  e  as  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  participles  of  verbs.  But  this 
exceptive  principle  does  not  include  even  ail 
purely  English  words,  e.  g.  guild,  wind,  where 
the  t  is  regular ;  and  much  less  such  as  are 
of  recent  classical  origin,  as  abscind,  rewind. 
Neither  should  it  include  the  title  Chitde, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  once  been 
Chif-de.  The  regular  short  sound  of  i  also 
fails  in  sign,  &c,  where  the  g  is  silent,  (1570 
in  high,  tight,  &c,  where  gh  are  silent,  (162,) 
and  in  the  individual  words  indict,  (the  last 
syllable,)  itle,  is/and,  viscount,  in  all  of  which 
the  following  letter  being  silent,  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  irregularity.  (139.)  The 
long  souud  of  i  in  Christ,  in  climb,  and  in  pint, 
are  less  explicable  on  any  principle  derived 
from  the  practice  of  our  own  language.  In 
tithe,  blithe,  &c.  the  t  is  properly  lengthened 
by  the  e  mute,  for  th,  though  double  to  the 
eye,  is  a  single  consonant  to  the  ear.  In  un- 
accented syllables  the  only  failure  of  the 
sound  is  in  evil,  devil,  raisins,  basin,  and  cousin, 
in  which  it  is  quite  sunk ;  (1 14 ;)  but  the  prac- 
tice as  to  letter  »  extends  no  further  except  in 
mean  society :  Lat'n  and  pu-p'l,  for  instance, 
instead  of  Lut-Xn  and  pu-jnl,  are  decided  vul- 
garisms. The  irregular  sound  of  t  and  y,  in 
squirrel  and  panegyr-ic,  we  may  hope  in  time 
to  hear  reclaimed,  a  correspondent  reformation 
having  taken  place  in  spirit  and  miracle,  which 
were  once,  but  are  not  now,  pronounced 
spSr-rtV,  and  mifr-rac/e.  Str-up,  still  pro- 
nounced suY-rup,  may  be  sounded  regularly 
without  pedantry.  Bombesin,  palanquin,  Brazil, 
glacis.  &c.  have  the  t  pronounced  e,  because 
in  fact  they  class  with  antique,  profile,  &c, 
(104,)  and  still  keep  in  part  their  foreign  pro- 
nunciation. 

116.  The  defection  ot  letter  o  from  its  regu- 
lar short  sound  appears  in  many  and  various 
instances.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  we  might 
expect  from  the  proneness  of  o  to  be  sounded  55, 
where  we  might  look  for  its  regular  alphabetic 
sound.  (107.)  Hence  we  are  prepared  for 
the  short  sound  of  oo  in  wom~an,  bos-om,  Wolf, 
Wolsey,  Wolverhampton.  In  the  first  syllable  of 
Worcester  and  worsted,  the  vowel  sound,  ir- 
regular in  the  same  way,  terminates  in  gut- 
tural vibration,  and,  being  in  this  manner 
prevented  from  shortening,  identifies  with  oor. 
(130.)  Passing  from  these  instances  we  come 
to  host,  post,  most,  ghost,  &c,  which  instead  of 
having  the  regular  short  sound  as  heard  in 
cost,  frost,  tost,  tost,  are  pronounced  with  o  in 
its  long  or  alphabetical  sound ;  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  once  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles in  correspondence  with  their  old  spelling 
hos-te,  po$-try  &c.  Yet  this  cannot  be  the 
reason  that  gross  deviates  from  the  regular 
sound  which  we  hear  in  moss,  cross,  dross,  &c. 
As  to  the  lengthened  sound  which  some 
speakers  give  the  vowel  in  these  last  instances, 
(e.  g.  m&Moss,  crfwss,  &c) — since  the  lengthen- 
ing does  not  change  the  specific  nature  of  the 
vowel,  we  do  not  notice  it  here.  (See  17.) 


Again,  when  ©  is  followed  by  //,  Id,  Ik,  and  //, 
its  defection  from  its  short  into  its  alpha- 
betical sound  is  so  frequent,  that  dott\  loll,  &c 
seem  less  regular _than  roll,  droll,  troll,  stroll, 
old,  bold,  gdld,  yolk,  colt,  dolt,  8c. ;  and  this 
prevalence  of  the  long  sound  before  I  extends 
to  many  words  in  which  the  /  is  single,  as  in 
bolster,  parasol,  pat-rol.  A  cause  for  this  long 
sound  of  o  before  I  is  endeavoured  to  be  as- 
signed at  138.  Yet  in  other  words  the  same 
lengthening  and  change  of  sound  takes  place 
in  o  where  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  as  in  both 
and  comb  t  while  in  tomb  and  womb  the  change 
is  not  into  o  but  into  55.  The  alphabetic  5  in 
port,  fort,  form,  (a  bench,)  forge,  porch,  horde, 
&c,  as  it  is  not  a  deviation  from  5,  but  iw, 
is  noticed  in  another  place.  (130.)  But  these 
are  not  all  the  ways  in  which  o  deviates  from 
its  regular  short  sound :  it  very  frequently 
takes,  not  its  own  short  sound,  but  u.  This 
may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  when 
preceded  by  the  sound  of  w,  (see  141,)  as  in 
won,  wonder,  worry,  one,  and  once,  (i.  e.  won, 
wonce;)  but  is  leas  explicable  on  any  general 
principle  in  other  instances,  such  as  combat, 
constable,  borough,  shovel,  cozen,  doth,  brother, 
&c  In  most  of  such  instances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  the  regular  sound  without  offence 
to  ears  habituated  to  the  usual  sounds,  though 
the  force  of  the  more  general  rule  will  now 
and  then  detach  a  straggler,  and  if  the  word 
frequently  occurs,  reduce  it  at  last  to  regu- 
larity. There  was  a  time  when  sovereign  and 
comrade  were  always  pronounced  with  the  o 
as  short  u  ;  but  since  the  former  word  has 
been  the  name  of  a  current  coin,  the  regular 
sound  of  the  o  has  been  getting  into  use,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  completely  established.  The 
word  cony  belongs  to  this  class ;  but  in  slow 
solemn  utterance  may  have  the  regular  sound 
of  o.  These  observations  have  all  had  refer- 
ence to  accented  syllables.  Letter  o,  unac- 
cented and  followed  by  a  consonant  without  e 
mute,  always  tends  to  be  sounded  u;  (see  18;) 
and  iu  final  syllables  either  takes  this  sound 
entirely,  as  in  sexton,  horizon,  felon,  demon, 
unison,  &c,  or  is  sunk  entirely,  as  in  bacon, 
reason,  poison,  prison,  &c. 

1 17.  The  regular  short  sound  of  u  before  a 
consonant  fails  in  bull,  full,  pull,  and  all 
their  derivatives,  and  in  many  words,  not 
really  derivatives,  but  appearing  to  be  so  ;  viz. 
bullace,  bullet,  bulwark,  bullion,  fuller,  f ullage, 
fullery,  Fulham,  pulpit,  pullet.  In  all  these 
words,  u  has  the  sound  <S6,  as  it  bad  in  many 
words  now  obsolete,  and  still  has  in  butcher, 
puss,  pudding,'  cushion,  cushat,  sugar,  cuckoo, 
huzzar*,  huzza  I  hurrah  !  push,  bush,  and  in  the 
verb  to  put ;  but  not  in  the  substantive  put,  the 
name  of  a  game  at  cards,  or  applied  in 
derision  to  a  countryman.  Among  these  words 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  mix  any  of  classical 
derivation,  as  fulsome,  and  fulminate  ;  but  con- 
fine the  sound  to  the  few  words  noted  above, 
and  to  their  compounds. 

118.  The  sound  which,  in  spelling  words  as 
they  are  pronounced,  will  be  indicated  by  te, 
appears,  from  the  preceding  section,  to  have 
been  one  of  two  short  sounds  appertaining  to 
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the  letter  u ;  and  there  it  reason  to  think  it 
was  formerly  much  more  prevalent  in  the  lan- 
guage than  it  k  now.  Hence  a  doubt  might 
at  that  time  have  existed,  which  of  the  two 
should  be  deemed  its  regular  short  sound. 
That  doubt,  however,  can  exist  no  longer. 
The  latter  sound  under  the  character  u  occurs 
in  so  few  primitive  words  as  the  language  is 
bow  pronounced  in  good  society,  that  it  is 
clearly  an  irregular  sound  compared  with  that 
we  hear  in  dull,  gull,  but,  hush,  he  The  sound, 
then,  appears  to  have  no  regular  mark  of  in- 
dication in  the  ordinary  spelling  of  our  lan- 
guage: for  the  regular  sound  of  the  digraph 
00,  though  identical  in  quality,  is  essentially  a 
long  sound,  while  that  which  is  indicated  by 
these  letters  in  a  few  words  of  the  language  is 
essentially  short.  Nor  are  the  words  exceptive 
under  any  general  principle,  save  those  only 
in  which  oo  are  followed  by  k,  which  conso- 
nant uniformly  shortens  the  sound ;  as  in 
6006,  look,  took,  &c.  The  other  words  in  which 
the  short  sound  is  denoted  by  the  letters  00  in 
the  ordinary  spelling  of  the  language  are 
woo/,  wood,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot,  and  their 
compounds;  to  which  we  may  add  toot;  for 
though  this  word,  probably  from  being  cou- 
founded  with  those  which  are  spelled  with  u, 
long  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  being  pro- 
nounced sut,  it  is  now,  by  the  best  speakers, 
classed  with  the  words  preceding  it  Cooper 
and  its  compounds  are  doubtful,  except  in 
common  speech,  which,  in  London  at  least, 
invariably  shortens  them.  Blood  and  flood  not 
only  shorten  the  vowel,  but  change  it  into  u, 
with  little  chance  of  regaining  the  more  con- 
sistent short  sound  :  so  also  does  and  doth,  ori- 
ginally pronounced  dofo  and  dco/A,  are  now 
sounded  dux  and  du/A ;  which  changes  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  confounding  these  with  words 
that,  being  spelled  with  tr,  renounce  the  more 
ancient  short  sound  of  that  letter,  in  order  to 
take  the  other  short  sound,  now  considered 
the  regular  one.  But  would,  could,  and  should, 
although  they  shorten  their  original  vowel 
sound,  do  not  change  it  for  another.   See  127. 

119.  The  practice  of  sometimes  shortening 
the  long  sound  of  a  vowel  combination  into 
the  sound  identical  in  quality  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  digraph  oo,  but  occurs  with  other  com- 
binations. Thus  the  sound  a  in  mi'</,  saith,  says, 
again,  against,  is  shortened  amongst  the  best 
speakers  into  the  identical  sound  £.  (13.) 
Thus  the  sound  as  of  ee  in  the  last  syllable  of 
forfeit,  surfeit,  foreign,  &c,  in  been,  in  breeches, 
in  dignities,  cities,  envies,  pities,  envied,  pitied,  &c. 
is  shortened  into  the  identical  sound  1L  (15.) 
Thus  the  sound  t>»  in  laudanum,  laurel,  and 
cauliflower,  is  shortened  into  the  identical 
sound  6.  (17.)  And  in  the  same  manner  it 
has  happened  that  a  in  ate,  in  many,  and  any, 
has  been  shortened  into  e\ 

120.  Other  combinations  of  vowel  letters 
have  short  sounds,  because  one  of  the  letters 
being  quite  disregarded,  both  as  to  the  sound 
it  geuerally  claims,  and  as  to  any  effect  it 
might  have  on  other  letters,  the  remaining 
letter  receives  the  sound  which  under  the 
general  rules  it  is  entitled  to.   This  constantly 


takes  place  in  the  unaccented  termination  ous, 
which   is  always    pronounced  us.     So  also, 
though  the  syllable  is  accented,  the  1  in  plaid 
and  raillery  is  quite    disregarded.     It  is  the 
same  with  the  a  and  0  in  Dmd'-alus,  Mn'-o- 
barbuM,  cBC*-o-nomn-icst  assafaf-ida,  where  the 
syllable  is  shortened  because  the  accent,  prin- 
cipal or  secondary,  is  higher  than  the  penul- 
timate; (92 ;)  to  which  examples  we  may  add 
fmf-id  and  Mich'aehnas,    Thus  again  the  a  is 
disregarded  in  head,  dead,  breath,  death,  mea- 
sure, pleasant,  weapon,  &c,  and  also  in  dearth, 
earl,  heard,  search,  &c  where,  though  the  gut- 
tural vibration  restores  quantity  to  the  vowel 
combination,  it  does  not  give  it  its  regular 
quality,  the  sound  being  er,  (35,)  and  not  ear. 
(43.)     Thus,  too,  the  t  is  disregarded  in  non- 
pareil, heifer;  the  e  in  foreign,  forfeit ;  the  0 
in  leop~ard,  feoff,  jeop-ardy ;  the  i  in  friend, 
fieldfare  1  the  u  in  build,  built;  the  a  in  the 
last  syllable  of  marriage,  carriage;  the  u  in 
conduit ;    in  cough  and  trough ;  in  lough  and 
shough ;  the  w  in  knowledge ;   and   the  0  in 
country,  cous-in,  coup-te,  doub-le,  cour-age,  nour- 
ish, touch,  young,  &c     And  as,  in  the  last  ex- 
amples, the  combination  ou  is  under  the  ac- 
cent, we  need   not  be  surprised   that,  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  the  0  is  almost  uniformly 
disregarded;  as  in   Sidmouth,  Weymouth,  Sic : 
— indeed,  the  preservation  of  the  full  sound  of 
unacceuted  ou,  as  in  pronoun,  is  by  exception 
rather  than  by  rule.    Again,  in  the  plurals  of 
words  which  are  formed  by  changing  y  when 
pronounced  &j,  into   ten,  the  e  is  quite  disre- 
garded, as  in   duties   from   duty,  pronounced 
du'-tTz.    It  is  only  when  y  in  the  singular  has  its 
long  sound,  as  in  alia,  that  the  digraph  t>  in  the 
plural  has  the  regular  sound  indicated  at  106. 
121.    Other  combinations  of   vowel-letters 
have  short  sounds,  because  one  of  the  letters 
is  used  merely  as  the  significant  or  idle  atten- 
dant on  a  consonant*  and  in  that  capacity  not 
intended  to  bear  a  sound  itself.    Thus,  in  ven- 
geance, allegiance,  &c,  the  e  or  1  is  a  significant 
attendant  on  g,  implying  that  it  must  have  its 
soft  sound,  and   it  leaves    the  a    unaffected 
to  take  the  sound  &.     In  piquant,  the  u,  a  con- 
stant follower  of  qt  and  generally  taking  the 
consonant  sound  w,  is  an  idle  attendant  on 
that  letter,  and  the  a,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, is  left  unaffected.     The  u  in  guess, 
guest,  guilt,  guin-ea,  is  merely  significant  of  the 
hard  sound  of  g ;  and  the  u  in  biscuit  of  the 
hard  sound  of  c.     In  guard,  &c.,  the  n  occu- 
pies the  same  place  without  the  same  reason, 
for  the  g  would  be  hard  without  it :  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  u  was  not  originally 
mute :  See  145.    And  in  gier-eagle  the  i  is  idle, 
for  the  g  would  be  soft  without  it :  the  ab- 
sorbing of  i  when  pronounced  as  y  consonant 
is  however  to  be  expected  as  a  natural  effect 
when  soft  g  precedes.     As  to  the  concourse  of 
vowel-letters  in  the  final  syllables  eal,  ial,  e<tn, 
ian,  eon,  ion,  eous,  iout,  in  line-at,  soci-al,  Tar- 
tare-an,    Greci-an,    truncheon,     nati-on,     her- 
bace-ous,  capaci-ous,  &c,,  the  e  or  i  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  former  syllable, 
at  least  originally,  and   its  liquidizing  into  y 
consonant  in  some  of  the  instances,  and  entire 
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absorption  into  the  previous  sound  in  others, 
is  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  See  146,  147, 148. 

122.  Nest  to  the  short  vowels,  the  order  of 
our  scheme  brings  us  to  the  incidental  vowels 
that  are  essentially  long.  The  first  of  these, 
ft,  (23,)  never  occurs  without  guttural  vibra- 
tion by  any  general  principle  of  the  language  ; 
except  when  letter  a  is  followed  by  th,  or  by 
//,  //»,  lv,  the  /  being  silent :  (see  97, 1 11 , 1 39 :) 
except  also  when  the  digraph  au  is  followed 
by  n  and  another  consonant ;  as  in  aunt,  haunt, 
askaunt,  flaunt,  jaunt,  haunch,  paunch,  launch, 
jaundice,  laundress,  daunt,  saunter.  In  all  these 
words,  and  also  in  laugh,  draugh,  draught,  good 
usage  is  in  favour  of  this,  instead  of  the  broader 
and  usual  sound  of  the  digraph  au:  yet  the 
more  partial  rule  is  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
will  perhaps  at  last  merge  in  the  general 
principle.  Fount  and  uvaunt  are  decidedly 
within  the  pale  of  the  latter :  haunt  and  flaunt 
are  with  difficulty  restrained  from  it  by  those 
who  would  be  thought  to  speak  better  than 
the  vulgar ;  and  craunch,  draugh,  and  draught, 
seem  likely  not  only  to  desert  the  broad  sound, 
but  also  to  give  up  the  letter  u;  when  the 
next  declension  would  be,  to  narrow  the  ft  into 
a.  Such  is  no  doubt  the  process  that  demand 
and  command  have  undergone,  and  hence  the 
reason  that  speakers  of  the  old  school,  and 
the  vulgar  universally,  pronounce  the  a  broad 
in  both  these  words.  The  a  iu  can't  and  sha'n't 
is  also  broad  in  consequence  of  lengthening 
the  vowel  to  compensate  for  the  omitted  sounds. 
These  are  accidental  instances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sound  ft.  But  though,  without 
guttural  vibration,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  heard 
with  a  general  law  in  its  favour,  the  unac- 
cented sound  A  occurs  constantly  as  the  regular 
sound  of  letter  a  when  not  under  accent,  and 
not  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  conso- 
nant. See  24  and  98. 

123.  All  the  other  incidental  long  vowels, 
viz.  smj  or  aSce ;  53  ;  oi  or  oy,  ou  or  ow ;  are 
denoted  by  digraphs  which  are  then  only 
regularly  pronounced  when  they  take  the 
sounds  in  question ;  as  the  sounds  in  question 
are  then  only  regularly  denoted  when  they 
occur  respectively  under  these  digraphs.  An 
exception  scarcely  needs  be  made  to  the  last 
part  of  the  observation,  because  the  sound  aS» 
is  found  under  au  as  well  as  under  aw,  the  w 
and  u,  as  vowel-letters,  being  equivalent.  The 
irregular  sounds  of  these  digraphs  have  in 
general  been  noticed  in  some  of  the  preceding 
sections.  The  digraph  au,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  (122,)  has  a  less  regular  sound  in  aunt, 
haunt,  &c.  Oo  can  scarcely  be  called  irregular 
when  it  takes  the  short  and  iu  other  respects 
identical  sound  63;  (118;)  but  it  has  a  sound 
decidedly  irregular  in  blood  and  flood;  (118;) 
in  brooch;  (108;)  and  also  in  door  and  floor, 
which  are  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  (132.)  We 
proceed  next  to 

124.  The  digraph  oi,  which  is  irregular  in 
choir,  originally  written,  and  still  pronounced, 
quire.  In  tortoise,  both  the  o  and  the  final  e 
arc  disregarded,  wJrile  the  same  digraph  oi,  in 
avoirdupois,  connoisseur,  turquoise,  chamois,  adroit, 
and  devoir,  is  pronounced  variously,  not  from 


any  principle  of  our  language,  but  from 
awkward  attempts  at  reconciling  foreign  with 
native  sounds.  Leaving  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation of  such  words  to  the  dictionary,  we 
come  next  to 

125.  The  irregular  sounds  of  ou  and  ow. 
The  former  of  these  is  irregular  in  a  great 
many  words,  where,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
(120,)  the  o  is  quite  disregarded.  It  is  also 
irregular  in  words  derived  immediately  from 
the  French ;  as  in  group,  soup,  rouge,  route,  &c, 
as  well  as  in  some  genuine  English  words ;  as 
through,  wound,  you,  youth,  &c,  to  which,  as 
ow  is  but  another  form  of  ou,  we  may  add 
flowh,  &c. :  in  all  of  these  the  sound  of  the 
digraph  is  95.  Another  sound  of  this  digraph, 
namely  o,  as  in  soul,  mould,  shoulder,  poultice, 
&c,  (108,)  in  blow,  slow,  crow,  flown,  growth, 
&c^  is  deemed  irregular  only  as  compared 
with  its  sound  in/ow/,  mound,  out,  kc*,  and  in  now, 
cowl,  down,  &c.  (See  108,  and  the  correspon- 
dent note.)  In  unaccented  syllables,  the  sound 
o  may  be  deemed  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
ow  or  ou ;  as  in  fellow,  window,  &c,  borough, 
furlough,  &c,  in  all  of  which  the  u  or  w  is 
mute,  and  the  o  alphabetical.  Another  irre- 
gular sound  of  ou,  viz.  i\»,  occurs  in  ought, 
bought,  thought,  &c.  (126.)  Another,  viz.  <K>, 
in  would,  could,  and  should;  and  another,  viz. 
6,  in  cough,  trough,  &c.  (120.) 

126.  The  irregular  modes  of  denoting  the 
sounds  i\s,  05,  oy,  and  ow  may  next  be  stated, 
though  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  but  a 
repetition  of  what  has  already  been  shown. 
And  first  with  regard  to  the  sound  aS»,  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  often  found  uuder  a  written 
simply;  that  is,  without  the  w;  (112;)  it  is 
also  found  under  ou  followed  by  ght,  the  /  only 
being  sounded,  in  ought,  bought,  brought,  fought, 
thought,  nought,  sought,  wrought ;  and  (an  ir- 
regularity not  yet  noticed)  it  is  likewise  found 
under  the  combination  oa  in  broad  and  groat, 
and  under  ao  in  extraordinary,  a  contraction  of 
extra-ordinary. 

127.  With  regard  to  the  sound  35,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  often  to  be  found  under  u,  as  in  rude, 
ruler,  &c.  for  the  reasons  assigned  at  109 ;  and 
the  same  reasons  will  explain  why  it  is  found 
under  ew,  ue,  and  ui  in  brew,  drew,  &c~,  true, 
rue,  &c,  bruise,  fruit,  &c  For  these  combina- 
tions would  have  had  their  regular  sound  u, 
if  r  had  not  preceded.  It  is  likewise  found,  as 
recently  stated,  (125,)  under  the  combination 
ou,  in  words  of  obvious  French  origin,  and 
in  the  native  words  through,  you,  youth,  wound, 
(the  subst.)  and  uncouth.  To  these  belong 
would,  could,  and  should,  from  which,  however, 
the  currency  of  speech  has  not  only  subtracted 
the  /,  but  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel,  and 
reduced  the  words  in  pronunciation  to  wood, 
c<56d,  and  sho6d.  In  caoutchouc,  the  sound  in 
question  is  heard  long  in  the  first  syllable, 
and  short  in  the  other,  and  the  a  in  the  first 
syllable  is  dropped.  It  is  found  under  eo  in 
galleon',  under  oe  in  shoe  and  canoe',  and  under 
oeu  in  manoeuvre. 

128.  With  regard  to  the  sounds  oi  or  oy, 
(29,)  ou  or  ow,  (31,)  though  the  letters,  as  we 
have  recently  seen,  are  sometimes  irregularly 
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pronounced,  yet  the  sounds  are  never  irregu- 
larly denoted ;  that  is  to  say,  they  never  occur 
bat  under  those  characters. 

129.  The  order  of  the  vowel  scheme  next 
brings  us  to  inquire,  how  the  vowel  letters, 
whether  single  or  in  combination,  are  sounded 
in  connection  with  the  letter  r.  The  inquiry 
u  partly  answered  by  the  scheme  itself,  to 
which  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  134  must 
be  considered  supplemental  or  exceptive.  In 
maY-ry,  ar'-id,  ber'-ry,  peY-il,  spir'-it,  lyr'-ic, 
tor'-rid,  flor'-id,  huV-ry,  &c.  the  vowel  before 
the  rough  r  has  the  short  sound  it  would  have 
before  any  other  consonant;  and  iu  the  fre- 
quent terminations  org  and  ory,  as  in  mer- 
cenar-y,  nugatory,  the  a  and  the  o  have  the 
same  obscure  short  sounds  we  hear  in  the  un- 
accented syllables  of  chapman  and  common. 
It  is  true  that  in  char'-ry,  slar'-ry,  tar'-ry,  stir- 
rer, pur'-ring,  words  immediately  allied  to  the 
verb  to  char,  (to  burn  wood,)  to  the  nouns 
star  and  tar,  and  the  verbs  to  stir,  to  purr,  we 
preserve  the  long  guttural  sound  proper  to 
the  latter  words;  but  the  practice  does  not 
extend  beyond  these  and  similar  instances; 
and  the  verb  to  lorry,  which  has  no  relation- 
ship to  tar,  w  pronounced  tar*-ry.  As  to  such 
irregularities  as  squirrel,  panegyric,  and  sirup, 
which  are  sounded  as  if  written  squer-ret, 
paneger-ic,  and  svr-up,  they  have  been  already 
noticed  in  a  proper  place.  (115.) 

130.  The  letters  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  and  ur,  have 
no  general  deviations  from  their  regular 
sounds  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  sections 
from  33  to  40  inclusive.  As  exceptive  to  the 
rules  there  given,  it  semains  to  be  stated  that 
in  char,  (work  done  by  the  day,)  and  in  scarce, 
the  letters  ar  are  sounded  arc;  that  in  war, 
quart,  and  all  words  in  which  the  sound  w 
precedes,  they  are  pronounced  or,  according  to 
a  principle  to  be  stated  hereafter;  (140;)  that 
er  are  irregularly  sounded  ar  in  clerk  and 
sergeant*  and  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  mer- 
chant, Derby,  and  several  other  words ;  that  ir 
in  words  of  very  common  use,  as  already  no- 
ticed, (36,)  are  sounded  ur;  that  or  are 
sounded  or*  in  port,  whether  as  a  word  or  syl- 
lable, (except  in  important,  importunate,  and 
their  immediate  relations,)  in  borne,  frorne, 
fort,  Jbrm,  (meaning  a  bench ;  for  form  mean- 
ing figure  is  regular,)  ford,  forge,  force,  forth, 
horde,  porch,  worn,  sworn,  sword,  corps,  divorce, 
bordland;  (116;)  that  the  same  letters,  viz,  or, 
are  sounded  dor  in  worsted  and  Worcester,  (see 
116;)  and  that  in  word,  work,  world,  worm, 
worse,  wort,  worth,  worship,  &c,  they  are 
sounded  ur,  according  to  a  principle  to  be 
stated  hereafter.  (141.)  To  these  we  may 
add,  as  also  sounding  or  like  ur,  attorn,  attor- 
ney, and  a  word  whose  pronunciation  offends 
against  all  principle,  namely,  colonel.  (See  the 
word  in  the  dictionary.) 

131.  The  vowel  combinations  that,  followed 
by  r,  take  the  sounds  ar,  er,  or,  and  ur,  are  such, 
in  general,  as  would  have  been  sounded  £,  £, 
5,  and  u,  in  connection  with  any  consonant 
letter  but  r.  In  the  words  heart,  hearten,  and 
hearth,  the  e  is  evidently  disregarded ;  the 
former  a  is  disregarded  in  the  last  syllable  of 


bazaar;  the  a  after  e  in  earl,  earn,  earth, 
dearth,  heard,  hearse,  pearl,  search,  &c,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  practice  noticed  at  120. 
Many  speakers  pronounce  fearful  as  classing 
with  these  words  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
terrible,  but,  iu  the  sense  of  timorous,  it  is 
pronounced  regularly  by  all  speakers;  so  also 
in  tierce  and  fierce  many  speakers  disregard 
the  i.  The  o  before  u  is  disregarded  by  gene- 
ral consent  in  a  numerous  class  of  words,  as 
jour*-nal,  jour'-ney,  scourge,  &c.  j  a  practice  in 
unison  with  a  still  wider  principle  in  clam'our, 
vapour,  cot  our,  &c,  because  in  these  the 
syllable  is  unaccented.  (120.)  In  guard, 
guardian,  the  letter  u,  necessary  and  signifi- 
cant although  silent  when  used  after  g  and 
before  e  or  t,  is  evidently  a  mere  idle  letter ; 
(121;)  while  the  e  in  grandeur,  originally 
sounded  in  a  distinct  syllable,  has  liquidized 
into  y  consonant,  and  is  commonly  absorbed 
by  the  sound  imparted  to  the  previous  d. 
(148.)  In  centaur,  where  the  digraph  au 
takes  its  regular  sound  £\d,  the  last  syllable 
identifies  with  the  38th  element,  or. 

132.  Respecting  the  literal  combinations 
are,  ere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  oor,  oir,  our,  and  ower,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  are  is  irregular  when  it  is 
the  plural  of  am,  art,  is,  the  e  being  disre- 
garded; ere  is  irregular  in  there  and  where, 
and  also  in  ere,  (adv.,)  by  being  pronounced 
are;  also  in  were  the  verb,  (and  indeed  in  ere 
the  adverb  when  unaccented,)  by  being  pro- 
nounced er;  ire  is  pronounced  ur  in  sapphire 
and  in  satire,  not  without  the  sanction  of  a 
principle;  for  the  syllable  being  unaccented, 
the  final  e  is  dropped  as  it  is  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  (105.)  and  the  remaining  letters 
ir  are  then  necessarily  sounded  ur;  (36 ;)  ore 
is  sometimes  sounded  irregularly  in  whore, 
(107,)  and  it  is  always  irregular  in  the  col- 
loquial pronunciation  of  forehead;  ure  is 
liable  to  be  sounded  oor  in  all  cases  where 
sounds  of  difficult  junction  with  Are  (i.  e.  yoor) 
precede;  (see  61,  62,63,  64,  69,  73;)  oor  is 
sounded  ore  in  door  and  floor,  and  vulgarly, 
but  not  politely,  in  moor  also ;  oir  is  a  com- 
bination found  in  no  word  purely  English 
except  choir,  and  this  was  originally  writteu 
as  it  is  pronounced,  viz.  quire ;  in  avoirdupois 
the  same  combination  is  sounded  er,  and  in 
devoir,  memoir,  &c,  it  is  sounded  waW;  our 
and  ower  are  sounded  irregularly  on  the  occa- 
sions that  render  ou  and  010  irregular;  (see 
125;)  thus  the  digraph  our  is  sounded  vr  in 
icourge,  journal,  journey,  courteous,  courtesy, 
and  tourniquet ;  it  is  sounded  oor  in  your,  tour, 
fourbe,  amour,  and  by  some  speakers  in  tour- 
ney ;  it  is  sounded  ore  (which  is  scarcely  to  be 
deemed  an  irregular  pronunciation)  in  four, 
court,  gourd,  course,  source,  pour,  tourney,  &c. ; 
and  this  is  likewise  the  sound  of  the  combina- 
tion ow'-er  in  all  words  where  the  digraph  ow 
was  sounded  o  previously  to  the  addition  of  er, 
as  in  sower,  one  who  sows ;  shower,  one  who 
shows;  lower,  the  comparative  of  low,  or  to 
lower,  a  verb  signifying  to  bring  low;  while 
the  verbs  to  shower,  signifying  to  rain,  and  to 
lower,  signifying  to  look  black,  are  pronounced 
regularly. 
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133.  The  literal  combinations  taking  the 
sounds  Ire,  ere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  05r,  and  ower,  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  various  sections. 
Thus,  by  referring  to  100,  it  will  be  understood 
that  air,  ayr,  or  ayer,  and  eyr,  have  are  for 
their  regular  sound,  as  in  fair,  Ayr,  and  gayer; 
but  that  ear,  eir,  and  eer,  as  in  bear,  heir,  and 
ne'er,  (though  the  cause—  i.  e.  neVer,  n$-ur— is 
evident  in  the  last  instance,)  have  that  sound 
less  regularly.  By  referring  to  102,  it  will  in 
like  manner  be  understood  that  eer,  ear,  and 
eer,  have  ere  for  their  regular  sound,  as  in  deer, 
fear,  arte,  but  that  ier  takes  the  same  sound 
with  something  less  of  legal  claim  in  tier,  fierce, 
and  grenadier;  for,  by  referring  to  106,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  combination  has  ire  for  its 
regular  sound  ;  as  in  fiery  and  wiery.  Again, 
by  referring  to  108,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
combination  oar  has  ort  for  its  regular  sound, 
as  in  hoar,  soar,  &c;  that  our ^nd  ower,  as 
in  four,  dower,  may  also  be  conceived  to  in- 
dicate the  sound  regularly,  by  supposing  the 
u  and  w  silent;  but  that  oor  in  door,  and  ewer 
in  sewer,  one  who  sews,  take  the  same  sound 
irregularly;  to  which  last  example  we  may 
add  sewer,  a  drain,  if  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion, shore,  is  to  be  admitted.  By  referring  to 
110,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  literal  com- 
binations uer  and  ower  have  ure  for  their 
regular  sound,  as  in  suer,  one  who  sues,  and 
fewer.  From  the  vowel  scheme  it  will  also  be 
apparent  what  are  the  regular  sounds  of  oor 
and  ower,  while  by  referring  to  127  we  learn 
why  the  combinations  ewer  and  our  take  the 
sound  oor  in  some  few  words,  as  in  brewer,1** 
tour,  amour,  &c.  It  has  likewise  been  shown 
that  the  literal  combination  our  has  ower  for 
its  regular  sound,  and  that  there  are  no  literal 
combinations  but  our  and  ower  that  stand  for 
the  53rd  and  54th  elements. 

134.  From  the  view  which  has  just  been 
taken  in  various  places  of  the  vowels  termi- 
nating in  guttural  vibration,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  unaccented  final  syllables 
ar,  er,  ir}  &c.  (which  it  will  be  remembered 
are  all  sounded  ur)  must  combine  in  such  a 
way  with  a  previous  vowel  sound,  that  each 
will  in  every  case  form  with  it  one  of  the 
elements  included  between  41  and  54  in  the 
scheme.  Hence  the  reason  that  pay-er  and 
may-or  ;  /i-ar,  buy-er,  and  high-er  ;  slower  and 
grow-er;  su-er  and  new-er ;  tru-er,  brew-er, 
and  do-er;  bow-er  and  flow-er;  are  perfect 
rhymes  to  mare}  hire,  lore,  cure,  poor,  and  hour. 
Further,  as  ere  and  ore  are  equivalent  to  e'ur 
and  o'ur,  (see  43  and  47  in  the  scheme.)  and 
unaccented  ax  (34)  almost  or  quite  identifies 
with  ur,  the  following  and  all  similar  words 
may  be  esteemed  quite  regular  in  pronuncia- 
tion, if  the  a  or  w,  which  we  consider  silent  in 
deal,  coal,  mould,  &c.  is  assigned  to  the  gut- 
tural r.#— fc'ar,  bo'ard,  co'arse,  co'urse,  cp'urt, 
bo'urn,  fo'ur,  &c. 

133  Sewer,  a  drain,  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
vulgarism  of  the  common  pronunciation,  and  yet  not 
deviate  into  a  sound  wholly  uiilikejl,  will  be  classed 
with  these  words,  and  pronounced  soor,  though  without 
the  reason  (namely,  the  previous  r)  which  justifies  this 
mo.le  of  sounding  ewer  in  brewer. 


Our  progress  through  the  schemes  here 
brings  us  to  the  consonant-elements;  but  it 
will  be  advisable  to  interpose  in  this  place 
the  statement  of  a  few  principles  that  have  a 
general  reference,  some  to  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions, and  some  to  the  euphony  of  the 
language,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing a  few  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in 
what  has  preceded,  as  of  smoothing  the  way 
to  some  that  are  to  follow. 

135.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned, 
as  a  general  tendency  of  the  language,  that 
verbs  having  a  long  vowel  in  the  present  tense 
shorten  it  in  the  preterite  and  past  participle. 
Thus,  bite  becomes  bit,  lead  becomes  led,  &c. 
Hence,  when  this  is  not  done  by  the  spelling 
of  the_word,  it  is  done  by  the  pronunciation. 
Thus  eat  in  the  present  becomes  eat  in  the 
past;  read,  rSad ;  hear,  heard;  go,  gone;  shine, 
shone;  do,  (d55,)  done,  (dun;)  &c.  The  verb 
tr£ad  is  short  in  the  present,  but  the  same 
tendency  has  evidently  produced  trfcU  in  the 
past.  The  verb  beat,  it  is  true,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  (for  where  shall  we  find  a 
rule  of  pronunciation  in  our  language  that  is 
not  crossed  in  some  particulars  by  mere 
caprice  ?)  but  it  is  an  exception  which  is  not 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  sen- 
tence he  played  with  me,  and  I  bfat  Mm,  being 
a  very  common  one  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
higher  classes  in  London. 

136.  Another  tendency,  not  merely  of  our 
language,  but  of  language  generally,  is,  to 
shorten  the  primitive  elements  of  compound 
words.  By  this,  the  smaller  elements  are 
united  into  larger,  and  lew  words  continually 
formed;  so  that  every  struggle  against  this 
tendency  is  a  straggle  to  reduce  language  to 
a  chaos  of  minute  parts.  In  this  direction 
does  the  mere  etymologist  labour  when  he 
would  have  us,  by  our  pronunciation,  signify 
the  original  parts  of  words.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  his  habits,  we  contract  sheep  and  herd 
into  shepherd,  vine  and  yard  into  vtmyard ; 
and,  guided  by  the  same  principle,  we  pro- 
nounce with  shortened  vowels  the  words 
breakfast,  forehead,  housewife,  zealous,  know- 
ledge, &c.  The  same  principle  often  causes 
farewell  to  be  sounded  far-well. 

137.  Among  the  modes  by  which,  in  our 
language,  we  distinguish  from  each  other 
nouns  and  verbs  that  are  the  same,  or  almost 
the  same  in  form,  one  is  to  give  certain  con- 
sonant letters  a  sharp  hissing  sound  in  the 
noun,  and  a  vocalized  sound  in  the  verb. 
Thus  the  noun  advice  is  distinguished  from 
the  verb  to  advise;  use  from  to  use;  grease 
from  to  grease;  house  from  to  house;  mouth 
from  to  mouth;  excuse  from  to  excuse,  Ac. 
It  ought  further  to  be  understood  that  verbs 
have  generally  a  tendency  to  vocalize  se  in 
their  termination,  whether  they  have  corre- 
spondent nouns  or  not.  With  regard  to  those 
that  have  correspondent  nouns,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  difference  of  accent  is  some- 
times added  to  the  difference  of  sound,  as  in 
refuse  and  to  refuse*;  prem'ise  and  to  premise*. 
The  vulgar,  then,  are  in  the  right  when  they 
say  practice  and  to  practise*;  but  here,  as  on 
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other  occasions,  the  caprice  of  fashion  inter- 
feres, and  in  this  one  instance  obliges  us  to 
pronounce  noon  and  verb,  though  differently 
spelled,  in  all  respects  alike.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  verbs  to  suffice  and  sacrifice,  the 
principle  has  been  allowed  to  communicate  a 
most  irregular  sound  to  the  letter  c  This,  if 
not  altered  in  the  verb,  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  in  the  noun  sacrifice;  yet  such  is 
the  practice  of  most  speakers,  and  according 
to  this  practice  is  the  word  marked  in  all 
former  pronouncing  dictionaries.  And  as  there 
is  a  tendency  generally  in  verbs  to  vocalize  the 
terminational  se,  so  words  immediately  derived 
from  such  verbs  have  the  correspondent  s  vo- 
calized ;  as  from  accuse,  (^accuze,)  accuser,  ac- 
cusative, &c.  The  same  principle  is  acted  upon 
in  nouns  and  verbs  ending  in  th  ;  as  mouth,  to 
mouth;  and  frequently  e  mute  is  added  to  the 
verb  to  signify  this  difference.1*7 

138.  The  foregoing  tendencies  of  pronun- 
ciation have  their  origin  in  grammar;  the 
following  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  sounds, 
and  the  action  of  the  organs  in  passing  from 
sound  to  sound.  First,  we  may  consider  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  consonant  /  as  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  irregularities  in  the  letters  pro- 
nounced with  it.  It  is  almost  a  vowel;  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  applied  to  the  upper  gum  is 
all  the  obstruction  interposed  to  the  voice  in 
sounding  it;  which  free  utterance  of  voice, 
blending  with  a  previous  vowel,  easily  pro- 
duces a  longer  and  broader  sound  than  would 
be  likely  to  occur  with  a  different  consonant 
It  is  certainly  possible  to  sound  a  before  / 
precisely  as  it  is  sounded  before/;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  the  syllable  it  so  long 
as  we  can  make  the  syllable  ill: — the  /,  then, 
has  a  sound  of  its  own ;  and  the  two  sounds, 
viz.  of  the  vowel  and  of  the  consonant,  (a*  and 
ul.)  have  a  natural  tendency  to  blend  and  form 
a  long  syllable,  in  the  same  manner  that  all 
the  vowels  blend  and  form  a  long  and  gene- 
rally a  broad  syllable  with  r.  Tnis  may  ac- 
count for  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowel-letters 
in  all,  wait,  bald,  false,  &G,  roll,  old,  colt,  &c. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  might  account  for  the 
long  soond  of  i  before  Id,  in  wild,  child,  &c, 
but  the  effect  in  this  case  is  attributable  rather 
to  the  joint  power  of  the  two  consonants,  which 
is  here  that  of  a  syllable  standing  separate 
from  the  i ;  as  when  from  the  verb  to  file  we 
form  the  participleyW*/.  So  likewise  the  t  is 
long  in  find,  blind,  &c,  the  nd  being  esteemed 
to  stand  separate  from  the  i ;  as  when  from 
the  verb  to  fine  we  form  the  participle/wV. 

139.  Generally,  it  is  a  principle  that  a  vowel, 
losing  in  pronunciation  the  consonant  that 
follows  it  in  the  spelling,  becomes,  on  that 
accoont,  long;  as  the  vowels  in  demesne,  jm- 

5  regis,  sign,  sigh,  isle,  indict,  viscount,  impugn. 
foreover,  the   highly  vocal   character   of   / 


m  In  a  doubt  respecting  the  orthography  of  certain 
void*,  the  principle  here  exhibited  may  determine  the 
writer ;  thus.  If  he  doubu  whether  to  spell  chace  or  chase, 
Ucenee  or  licente,  let  him  adopt  the  former  mode  for  the 
noun,  the  Utter  for  the  verb:  the  pronunciation  under 
each  mode  of  spelling  is  the  same.  Expense,  which  has 
no  correspondent  verb,  is  spelled  by  the  best  writers 
criia  sax  s,  from  the  low  Latin  erpemia. 


is  the  reason  that  it  often  melts  altogether 
into  the  previous  vowel,  which  is  then  almost 
always  long ;  as  in  calf,  salve,  calm,  balm,  al- 
mond, &c. ;  talk,  walk,  falcon,  auln%  &c. ;  folk, 
yolk,  &c ;  to  solder,  &c. 

140.  If  one  consonant  has  a  tendency  to 
change  the  character  of  the  previous  vowel, 
another  will  be  found  frequently  to  alter  the 
vowel  th&t  follows  it.  Such  is  a  common  effect 
of  the  consonant  w.  It  contracts  and  then 
widens  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  (57,)  and 
the  opening  thus  formed  is  precisely  that  which 
is  required  by  the  broadest  vowel  in  our  lan- 
guage, namely  iSs.  Hence  the  word  wa-ter  is 
uttered  with  less  effort  than  wai-ter,  the  broad 
sound  of  the  a  following  the  previous  outward 
action  of  the  lips  more  naturally,  that  is  more 
readily,  than  its  narrow  alphabetical  sound. 
In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  large  class  of  words,  water,  war, 
warm,  quart,  &c,  where  the  vowel  is  long; 
wad,  wan,  was,  swan,  waddle,  watch,  Quantity, 
quality,  &c,  where  the  vowel,  identical  in  other 
respects,  is  short.  In  wrath,  the  a  ought  to  be 
sounded  i,  (122,)  yet  we  sound  it  t»o;  which 
broader  sound  has  no  doubt  been  produced  by 
the  presence  of  to  to  the  eye,  though  it  is  silent 
to  the  ear. 

141.  But  if,  through  the  cause  assigned,  the 
regular  sound  of  a  after  w  is  iw,  or  5,  how 
shall  we  distinguish  in  pronunciation  the  letter 
o,  when  it  comes  after  w>  from  the  letter  a  t 
We  must  change  the  sound  of  the  o  to  make 
toon  distinct  from  wan,  and  word  from  ward. 
This  necessity  seems  to  account  for  the  practice 
which'  prevails,  with  some  classic  exceptions 
(aliquot,  for  instance,)  of  sounding  o  afters  as 
short  u :  and  the  rule,  be  it  observed,  includes 
one,  once,  &c,  which  are  pronounced  as  if 
8  pel  led  with  w.  Yet  the  adverb  only,  originally 
written  one-ly,  does  not  follow  the  present 
pronunciation  of  its  primitive,  and  hence  it 
should  seem  that  the  present  was  not  the 
original  pronunciation  either  of  one  or  of  its 
compounds. 

142.  But  though,  from  the  causes  assigned 
in  138  and  140,  the  consonant  /  has  a  tendency 
to  give  letter  a  a  broad  sound  by  coming  after 
it,  and  w  a  tendency  to  give  it  the  same  broad 
sound  by  coming  before  it,  yet  these  tendencies 
often  yield  to  the  more  general  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  lumaUet,  where  the  /  is  single  in  the 
first  syllable,  because  the  other  /  belongs  to  the 
next;  and  sometimes  there  are  organic  causes 
which  partially  counteract  them.  If  /  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  labial  or  labio-dental  consonant, 
the  broad  sound  of  the  vowel  will  frequently  be 
prevented,  the  transition  to  such  a  consonant 
from  a  narrow  vowel  (as  in  Alps,  Albion,  Al- 
fred) being  easier  than  from  a  broad  vowel. 

By  something  of  a  similar  cause  the  broad 
sound  of  a  is  prevented  in  m-ox,  wag,  twang, 
waft,  &c.  In  other  cases  we  must  ascribe  the 
more  regular  sound  of  a  to  the  prevalence  of 
classical  over  vernacular  habits.  In  aliquant, 
for  instance,  the  regular  sound  of  the  a  in  the 
last  syllable  is  more  prevalent  among  good 
speakers  than  the  idiomatic. 

143.  But  the  irregularities  of  the  vowels 
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produced  by  organic  causes  are  very  few,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  consonants  arising  out 
of  that  source.  The  ready  transition  from  one 
action  of  the  organs  to  another  must  be,  and 
always  has  been,  regarded  in  every  language; 
nor  would  ours  with  respect  to  its  consonants 
be  more  irregular  than  the  ancient  Greek,  if, 
like  the  Greek,  it  were  permitted  to  signify  by 
a  change  of  letter  every  change  of  sound  pre- 
scribed by  the  necessities  of  fluent  pronuncia- 
tion. In  Greek,  the  slender  with  the  middle 
and  the  aspirated  consonant  was  constantly 
interchangeable,  not  only  iu  pronunciation,  but 
equally  and  correspondency  in  the  spelling. 
The  latter  liberty  is  not  given  to  our  language, 
bound  as  it  is  to  furnish  to  the  eye  of  the  ety- 
mologist a  constant  clue  to  the  origin  of  every 
word.  But  the  other  liberty  it  cannot  be  de- 
frauded of;  and  hence  arises  the  discrepancy, 
in  great  part,  of  our  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  p  and  b  cannot  be 
made  distinct  in  cupboard  without  much  effort ; 
that  s  must  be  vocalized,  that  is,  converted  into 
z,  when  it  follows  in  the  same  syllable  certain 
consonants  requiring  voice;  as  in  tubs,  lads, 
hags,  gloves,  &c. ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  z  must 
be  aspirated  when  it  follows  a  consonant  arti- 
culated only  with  breath,  as  in  Chintz.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  J  must  lose  its  voice,  that  is, 
be  converted  into  r,  when,  by  sinking  e  in  the 
termination  edt  it  follows  a  consonant  without 
voice ;  as  in  trac'd,  chaf'd,  picked,  shaped, 
dress*  d,  tax'd,  &c.  The  discrepancy  of  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  all  such  cases 
should  surely  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
former,  if  a  fault,  in  not  conforming  to  the 
latter,  than  of  the  latter  in  not  conforming  to 
the  former.  Why  should  the  pronunciation  of 
a  language  be  obstinately  uncouth,  because  its 
spelling  is  obstinately  tied  to  foreign  or  ob- 
solete etymologies  ?  It  is  possible,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  to  pronounce  suggest  and 
exaggerate  so  as  to  preserve  to  each  g  its 
regular  sound;  but  surely  the  elegant,  because 
the  easy  pronunciation  of  these  words,  is  that 
which  runs  both  letters  into  the  same  sound, 
namely,  that  of  j.  So  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
the  sound  of  the  first  p  in  sapphire,  the  first  / 
in  Matthew,  the  first  s  iu  mission;  yet  no 
speaker  does  so.  Further,  it  is  possible  to 
sound  ph  as  f  before  th  in  diphthong,  triph- 
thong, apophthegm,  &c. ;  but  a  cause,  similar  to 
that  which  in  Greek  brought  the  two  aspirated 
consonants  together,  forbids  that,  as  English 
words,  they  should  have  the  ph  so  sounded. 
In  the  original  pronunciation  of  Greek  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fi,  «-,  and  <p  were  conso- 
nants of  the  same  organic  formation,  as  were 
also  J,  r,  and  6:  with  us,  likewise,  b  and  p  are 
related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way,  and 
also  d  and  / :  but,  as  we  now  pronounce  Greek, 
the  relationship  of  <p  to  /3  and  «r,  and  of  6  to  <J 
and  r,  is  quite  lost;  the  sound  /  is  organically 
essentially  different  from  6  and  p;  and  the 
sound  th  organically,  essentially  different  from 
d  and  /.  Therefore,  though  Itytyyas  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  word  could  be  easily, 
gracefully,  pronounced  by  an  ancient  Greek, 
tt  does  not  follow  that  dif'-ttong  is  not  a 


harsher  and  more  uncouth  pronunciation  than 
dtp'-ftong ;  or  that  we  are  justified  in  twisting 
our  organs  to  say  ap'-dT-ttSm,  {apophthegm,) 
when  Sp'-o-fte'm  is  the  easier  and  current  pro- 
nunciation. To  the  general  principle  here  in- 
vestigated all  words  may  therefore  be  referred 
which  are  apparently  irregular  in  sound  from 
the  change  of  kindred  consonants  into  each 
other,  or  the  dropping  of  such  consonant 
sounds  as,  if  retained,  would  obstruct  tbe 
fluent  action  of  the  organs.  The  dropping  of 
the  t  in  Christmas  is  explicable  on  this  general 
principle;  and  indeed  the  more  particular  in- 
vestigations or  statements  with  respect  to  the 
consonants,  which  remain  in  order  to  complete 
the  rules  supplemental  to  the  schemes,  are 
almost  all  resolvable  into  the  principle  thus 
generally  treated  in  the  present  section. 

144.  Surely  it  is  due  to  our  native  language, 
when  we  adopt  foreign  words,  to  dissolve  all 
such  combinations  of  sound  as  are  quite  ab- 
horrent to  its  genius,  or  to  the  course  of  im- 
provement observable  even  in  words  of  native 
growth.  If  we  are  justified  in  having  dropped 
the  initial  sound  of  wrong,  wrest,  wrack,  &c, 
gnaw,  gnarl,  gnat,  &c,  know,  knee,  knave,  &c, 
it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  comply  with 
the  custom  which  drops  the  first  consonant 
sound  in  Czar,  Ctesilas,  bdellium,  pneumatics, 
Psyche,  &c.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  why 
phthisis  and  its  compounds  should,  after  sink- 
ing the  first  consonant  sound,  namely/,  refuse 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  6;  nor 
is  it  a  justification  to  say  that  /  is  probably 
much  nearer  to  the  ancient  $  than. /A,  unless  in 
all  other  words  we  so  pronounced  the  Greek 
consonant.  The  irregularity  is,  however,  esta- 
blished, nor  would  much  be  gained  by  op- 
posing it. 

145.  In  this  place,  previously  to  noticing 
other  changes  in  the  sounds  of  consonant- 
letters  which  arise  in  the  transition  from 
sound  to  sound,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out 
certain  changes  from  vowel  into  consonant 
sounds  which  have  their  origin  from  the  same 
cause.  We  have  seen  (57  and  58)  that  w  and 
y  are  consonants  which  have  the  vowels  oo  and  e 
for  their  bases;  and  the  latter  being  convertible 
respectively  into  the  former  by  a  superadded 
action  of  the  organs,  we  may  expect  such  con- 
version to  take  place,  whenever  the  added 
action  would  assist  the  transition  from  the 
previous  to  the  following  sound.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  u  in  suasive,  cuirass,  languid, 
quibble,  was  originally  sounded  u  or  n :  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  first,  the  dropping  of  a  part 
of  that  sound,  so  that  the  words  should  be 
soo-a'-stvt,  coo-e'-ras,  &c,  and  then  that  the 
oo  should  become  w,  by  the  addition  of  that 
action  which  the  passage  from  the  consonant 
previous  to  the  vowel  after  it  naturally  pro- 
duces. It  is  further  worth  notice,  that  any  re- 
maining difficulty  iu  pronouncing  the  sounds 
thus  brought  together  leads  to  another  step, 
namely,  that  of  rejecting  the  w  altogether. 
On  board  of  ship,  where  the  word  buoy  is  al-  , 
ways  occurring,  it  is  called  a  boy,  though  the 
slow  correct  pronunciation  is  bwoy.  In  the 
same  way  the  sound  of  w  ii  always  sunk  in  the  , 
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Greenwich  and  Duiwich,  as  it  likewise 
b  in  sword  and  two.  There  is  every  reason  to 
think  the  u  was  originally  sounded  in  buy, 
guard,  Sec,  where  at  present  it  is  a  mere  idle 
letter;  and  also  in  guess,  guide,  &c,  where, 
though  not  idle,  it  is  silent.  In  unguent,  lan- 
guid, &c ,  it  is  still  sounded,  and  by  many 
speakers  in  conquer,  though  the  more  usual 
pronunciation  drops  the  *»,  which  is  likewise 
the  practice  in  coquet,  harlequin,  masquerade, 
piquant,  quadnlle,  and  a  number  of  other  words 
chiefly  of  French  origin.  Intadunque,  the  ue 
are  mere  idle  attendants  on  q : '(compare  121.) 

146.  The  conversion  of  the  vowel  sound  e 
into  the  consonant  sound  y  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the 
sound  before,  and  the  sound  after,  naturally 
produce  it ;  and  the  partial  or  total  absorption 
of  the  sound  often  follows  this  effect.  In 
ntretms,  cttri-ous,  &c,  the  sound  e  in  the 
second  syllable  is  preserved  from  the  nature  of 
r,  which  refuses  to  take  y  after  it  in  fluent 
onion.  In  perme-ate,  athe-ist,  Hne-al,  geni-al, 
rodi-atsi,  trivi-al,  copi-ous,  it  is  likewise  pre- 
served, bat  not  so  completely  that  English 
organs,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  are  not 
sensible  of  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  last  two 
syllables  into  gate,  gut,  gal,  gout,  &c. ;  and  when 
the  more  liquid  /  precedes,  as  in  malleable, 
*7m/,  wtiUiom,  bilums,  &c,  the  conversion  of  the 
sound  h  into  y  consonant  is  complete.  In 
HoileimjaJk,  the/  unusually  stands  for  i,  and  in 
that  capacity,  namely,  as  equivalent  to  e,  is 
pronounced  y.  So  likewise  the  e  in  bludg-eon, 
dung-eon,  Ac.,  is  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
sound  of  y  consonant,  which  sound,  however, 
in  these  and  similar  instances,  is  not  heard, 
the  preceding  consonant  sound  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  absorb  the  sound  of  y ;  just  as, 
in  the  common  termination  U>n,  the  sound  sh 
which  the  /  assumes  has  swallowed  up  the 
following  i,  the  syllable  being  completed  by  on 
sounded  as  in  the  last  syllable  of  common.  The 
sounds  which  precede,  and  which  absorb  or  tend 
to  absorb  the  consonant  element  53,  this  ele- 
ment, on  the  other  baud,  producing  or  tending 
to  produce  changes  in  some  of  those  preceding 
consonants,  are  points,  which,  as  they  ought 
to  be  well  understood,  will  justify  the  inves- 
tigation contained  in  the  following  section. 

147.  Let  any  English  mouth  fluently  pro- 
nounce the  phrase  "  I'll  meet  you,"  without 
accent  or  emphasis  on  you,  and  there  will  be 
heard,  in  the  transition  from  the  /  in  meet,  to 
the  g  in  you,  a  slight  interposed  sound  of  sh, 
or  the  element  61.  So  likewise  in  sayiug, 
**  Would  you  favour  me  ?w  there  will  be  heard, 
in  the  transition  from  the  d  in  would,  to  the  y 
in  you,  an  interposed  sound  of  the  vocal  sh, 
that  is,  of  the  element  62.  The  cause  is,  that 
the  speaker  having  to  touch  the  upper  gum 
with  the  tongue  iu  sounding  /  or  d,  and  then 
to  utter  the  y  lightly,  is  more  negligent  in  the 
transition  than  he  would  be  if  the  word  you 
were  accented  or  emphatic;  and  the  sound  sh 
or  zh  in  consequence  slides  in.  It  would  in- 
deed be  possible,  as  with  the  accented,  so  with 
the  unaccented  word  gou,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion ;  but  what  the  speaker  would  gain  in  ac- 


curacy by  such  care,  he  would  lose  in  ease  and 
fluency  of  transition.  So  likewise  it  is  pos- 
sible to  preserve  the  pure  sound  of  the  /  and 
d  in  nature  and  verdure;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  they  are  not  preserved  pure 
by  the  best  and  most  careful  speakers ;  and 
the  /  or  d  being  converted,  or  almost  con- 
verted into  tsh  or  dzh,  (63,  64,)  the  y  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a,  («yoo=you) 
is  absorbed  by  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  said, 
enters  into  the  composition  of)  the  new  formed 
element.  Moreover  /  and  d  are  not  the  only 
dentals: — «  and  *  are  likewise  formed  by 
touching  the  upper  gum ;  and  the  letter  c, 
followed  by  e  or  i,  is  equivalent  to  s;  and  x  is 
equivalent  to  As.  Neither  is  the  consonant 
element  58  found  only  under  its  proper 
character  g,  or  heard  only  in  the  alphabetic 
sound  of  letter  u,  or  in  the  pronoun  gou,  but 
it  is  likewise  very  frequently  found  under  e 
and  i,  in  such  common  terminations  as  ean, 
eout,  eat,  &c,  tale,  ion,  ious,  &c  Now,  sup- 
posing the  words  nauseate,  roseate,  righteous, 
hideout,  nation,  glazier,  ocean,  social,  soldier, 
grandeur,  noxious,  luxury,  were  originally  pro- 
nounced nittst  -yate,  rozt'-yatt,  rltt'-yus,  hid'- 
yus,  nafe'-yun,  glaxz'-yer,  oct'-yeSo,  soct'-ydl, 
sould'-yer,  granoY-yur,  n5cks'-yu«,  luck»'-yoo- 
reAj. — we  can  easily  conceive  how,  in  English 
mouths,  they  come  to  be  pronounced,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  be  pronounced,  naSssh'-yatt,  rowzh'- 
yAu,  rifc-sh'us,  (x^ri'-ch'us,)  huf-zlrus,  (=hid'- 
j'us,)  na'-shun,  gla'-zh'er,  o'-sh'jSn,  so'-sh'al, 
sole'-jer,  gr&n'-jur,  nock'-shus,  luck'-shoo-re^. 
Admitting  the  tendency,  •  then,  to  these  cor- 
ruptions, the  question  occurs,  is  a  speaker  jus- 
tified in  yielding  to  this  tendency  ?  In  many 
words,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  must 
yield  to  it,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  ridiculous 
effect  of  pronouncing  as  nobody  else  pro- 
nounces ;  in  other  instances,  he  may  decidedly 
adopt  the  more  regular  sounds;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  his  best  course  will  be  neither 
to  yield  decidedly  to  the  practice,  nor  very 
carefully  to  avoid  it,  this  being  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  extreme  either  way  has  a 
bad  effect.  The  pronunciation  contemplated 
by  this  general  direction  cannot  always  be 
marked  in  the  dictionary  with  precision  ;  and 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  regular  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  if  it  will  bear  a  regular 
pronunciation,  is  always  given  in  preference  : 
but  to  all  the  instances  admitting  a  discre- 
tionary application  of  the  rule,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  which  the  irregular  pronunciation  is 
decidedly  adopted,  the  reference  to  these  re- 
marks is  appended,  and  the  inspector  will  hence 
be  enabled  to  apply  the  rule  as  circumstances 
may  require* — As  to  the  word  sure,  in  which  the 
interposed  sh  usurps  the  proper  sound  of  *, 
see  149. 

148.  With  regard  to  such  words  as  come 
under  the  predicament  considered  in  the  pre- 
vious section,  it  is  another  nice  point  to  know 
when  the  absorption  of  the  consonant  element 
58  should  be  total,  when  partial,  and  when 
not  at  all.  In  the  dictionary,  the  partial  ab- 
sorption is  signified  by  the  mark  T),  the  note 
of  the  55th  element ;  if  the  sound  of  y  is  to 
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be  completely  heard,  the  proper  letter  indi- 
cates the  sound  ;  if  to  be  completely  absorbed, 
the  word  is  spelled  accordingly. 

149.  The  words  sure  and  sugar,  pronounced 
shCBr  and  iho6g'-ar,  were  not  brought  forward 
among  the  examples  in  147,  because,  ad- 
mitting to  a  certain  extent  the  legitimate  ope- 
ration of  the  principle  there  investigated,  it 
affords  no  excuse  for  the  corruption  of  s  before 
u  in  an  accented  syllable ;  and  these  two  words 
with  their  compounds,  and  also  sewer,  a  drain, 
if  it  must  be  pronounced  short,  (see,  however, 
note  189,)  are  therefore  to  be  set  down  as  de- 
cided irregularities,  and  will  come  under  a 
general  notice  with  others  of  a  like  kind  here- 
after. (167.)  At  present,  we  are  considering 
such  irregularities  as  may  in  part  be  justified 
by  the  ease  or  melody  gained.  abscission  and 
transition  are  commonly  pronounced  contrarily 
to  rule,  the  element  sh,  which  gives  the  short 
sound  to  the  t  in  the  second  syllable,  being 
vocalized.  This  occurs  through  the  uncon- 
scious predetermination  of  the  ear,  that  since 
the  syllable  began  with  the  hissing  non-vocal 
consonant  s,  it  ought,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
to  finish  with  a  consonant  of  a  different  kind. 
In  other  words  which  exemplify  a  similar 
irregularity  there  is  less  excuse:  for  instance, 
in  Greenwich  and  Duiwich,  which  vocalize  the 
ck.  In  ostrich  the  ch  used  to  be  vocalized,  but 
the  practice  now  wavers.  Spinach  is  another 
example  ;  but  this  word  is  often  written  as  it 
is  pronounced,  spin'age. 

150.  The  ear  instinctively  avoids,  if  possible, 
a  quick  repetition  of  similar  sounds.  Hence 
some  other  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
practice  of  the  best  speakers.  The  word  pro- 
nunciation is  regularly  pronounced  pro-nun'- 
she-a"-shun,  and  by  all  speakers  would  pro- 
bably be  so  sounded,  if  it  were  related  to  any 
such  verb  as  to  pronunciaie,  in  the  same  way 
that  association  and  enunciation  are  related  to 
associate  and  enunciate.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  related  verb,  most  speakers  say  pro-nun'- 
ce-a"-shun,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence 
of  the  sound  sh  in  the  same  word. 

151.  The  letter  which  most  frequently 
changes  its  naturally  aspirate  for  a  vocal 
sound  is  s.  Some  of  the  occasions  for  this 
change  have  been  already  noticed :  see  137, 
143.  The  reason  that  s  often  becomes  vocal 
in  the  prefix  dis  is  noted  in  the  dictionary, 
at  the  particle  Dis.  At  present,  it  is  to  be 
stated  that  s  is  always  vocalized,  that 
is,  pronounced  as  z,  when,  in  forming  the 
plural  of  a  noun  or  the  third  person  of  a  verb, 
it  can  be  so  pronounced.  It  cannot  be  so  pro- 
nounced in  tuffs,  chafes,  shakes,  hopes,  hats, 
fights,  &c,  because  the  preceding  consonant 
element  is  non- vocal ;  but  in  faces,  cases, 
churches,  hisses,  boxes,  &c,  a  vowel  sound  in- 
tervenes between  the  final  s  and  the  previous 
non  vocal  consonant,  and  s,  in  consequence,  is 
vocalized.  Hence  it  is  also  always  vocal  in 
the  classical  plurals  ma'-nes,  antip'-o-des,  &c. 
So  likewise  when  s  is  not  a  sign  of  number, 
case,  or  person,  it  is  often  attracted  to  its  vocal 
sound  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vocal  elements, 
whether  vowel  or  consonant  ;  as  may  be  per- 


ceived by  comparing  nasal,  proposal,  pismire, 
chasm,  baptism,  raisin,  dismal,  disorder,  dismay, 
observe,  absolve,  palsy,  easy,  casement,  in  which 
it  is  vocal,  with  pistol,  baptist,  clasp,  floisun,  dis- 
turb, opsimathy,  apsis,  tipsy,  in  which  it  is  non- 
vocal.  But  the  effect,  though  real  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  must  not  be  depended 
on ;  neither  must  a  rule  which  obtains  in  some 
other  languages,  namely,  that  s  is  vocal  be- 
tween two  vowels,  be  counted  on  with  much 
certainty  in  ours:  for  though  it  is  vocal  in 
please,  phrase,  cause,  cheese,  wise,  those,  lose, 
muse,  causation,  acquisition,  &c,  it  is  very  often 
non-vocal  in  situations  perfectly  similar,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  section :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  the  doubling  of  s,  or  the 
equivalent  digraph  sc  before  e  or  i,  do  not  al- 
ways prevent  the  change  into  the  vocal  «,  as  is 
proved  by  the  words  dissolve,  possess,  dessert, 
discern,  &c.  Still  less  must  we  expect  to  rind 
s,  when  single  at  the  end  of  words,  always, 
though  it  is  generally,  non-vocal  when  used 
otherwise  than  for  denoting  the  plural  number 
of  a  noun  or  the  third  person  of  a  verb :  for 
it  is  vocal  in  has,  is,  as,  was,  his,  all  of  them 
words  in  the  most  common  use.  Moreover,  even 
in  the  middle  of  some  words,  s  often  changes 
its  aspirate  for  its  vocal  sound  in  passing  to 
the  plural  number,  as  in  houses,  pronounced 
how'-zez,  in  the  singular  number  of  which, 
house,  the  s  is  aspirate. 

152.  In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  *  to  become 
vocal  in  the  situations  indicated  in  the  previous 
section,  it  preserves  its  aspirate  sound  in  base, 
obese,  geese,  precise,  goose,  loose,  dose,  (the  subs.) 
house,  mouse,  obtuse, — nay,  even  in  many  veibs, 
as  to  cease,  to  case,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
general  tendency  to  the  opposite  practices  : 
(137.)  It  is  always  non-vocal  in  adjectives 
terminating  in  -sive  and  in  -ose,  as  in  suasive, 
jocose;  always  in  the  prefix  mis-,  and  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  in  dis-.  It  is  non- 
vocal,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  words 
when  not  forming  the  plural  number;  as  in 
yes,  this,  us,  thus,  &c  It  is  non-vocal  in  mason, 
garrison,  basin,  absurd,  absorb,  minstrelsy,  he- 
resy, &cn  notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood 
of  vocal  elements  which  so  often  draw  it  into 
its  other  sound ;  nay,  even  in  absolution,  though 
vocal  in  absolve. 

153.  Even  the  organic  necessity  which  vo- 
calizes s  after  some  of  the  vocal  consonants 
(143)  is  not  imperative  as  to  all  consonants  of 
that  kind.  The  s,  for  instance,  which  is  vocal 
after  /,  n,  and  r,  in  ells,  tens,  and  curs,  is  not 
of  necessity  vocal  as  it  is  after  b,  d,  g,  and  v,  in 
sobs,  maids,  drags,  loves,  &c.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  else,  tense,  curse,  differ  from  ells,  tens, 
curs,  by  having  the  s  non-vocal,  though  to  the 
ear  they  differ  in  no  other  respect.  Here, 
then,  we  find  the  mute  e  used  for  another  sig- 
nificant purpose,  namely,  to  keep  s  after  the 
liquid  consonants  from  taking  its  vocal  sound. 
The  Latin  verb  pars,  a  part,  in  which  we  make 
the  s  vocal,  and  the  English  verb  to  parse, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  exemplify  the  same 
difference;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  confound  this 
difference  by  pronouncing  the  latter  like  the 
former. 
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154.  The  letter  s  is  nothing  but  is,  (or  cs, 

/which  to  the  ear   is  the  same,)  under  that 

tingle  character.    Hence,  it  is  liable  to  the 

i  changes  of  sound  that  hs  might  be  liable 

to,  if  used  instead  of  it.    Thus,  for  instance, 

ib  exert,  exist*,  exawiple,  anxiety,  ksxu*rious, 

mxHUtry,  &c,  the  vowel  in  the  neighbouring 

syllable  draws  the  s  into  its  vocal 


■mud,  (151,)  and  because  the*  is  vocalized, 
the  A  is  of  necessity  vocalized  too.  (143.)  The 
tame  takes  place  in  exhti/it,  exhale*,  in  spite  of 
the  aspiration  added  to  the  adjoining  vowel. 
Bat  the  s  is  not  thus  attracted  when  the  neit 
following  syllable  is  unaccented,  (exemplary 
is  an  exception,  from  its  relationship  toex- 
twiptar  •)  nor  even  when  the  next  vowel  is 
accented,  if  the  k  and  s  included  in  x  should 
seem,  by  the  meaning  or  form  of  the  word,  to 
belong,  both,  to  the  previous  syllable;  as  in 
tax-ar-4io*,vex-a'-tiouttdax-ot-ogy.  In  executor, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  vocalize  the  included  s, 
because  the  accent  is  on  the  following  syllable ; 
but  the  relationship  to  the  verb  execute  coun- 
teracts this  tendency.  In  anxious  and  luxury, 
the  vowel  coming  after  the  elements  ks  is  un- 
accented, and  therefore  neither  consonant  is 
vocalized  ;  but  the  s  becomes  liable  to  another 
transition,  namely,  into  sh,  falling  as  it  does 
under  the  predicament  investigated,  147: — 
(see  the  pronunciation  of  luxury  among  the 
examples  in  147 :)  the  pronunciation  of  anxious 
is  ingk'-sh'us,  in  which  we  remark  another 
conversion,  namely,  of  n  into  ng ;  for  which 
see  153.  In  Xenophon,  and  all  words  com- 
mencing with  x,  the  x  loses  one  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  with  a:;  a  practice  justified  by  the 
iciple  laid  down  at  144. 
155.  Among  the  irregularities  of  the  conso- 
nants, it  may  seem  that  we  ought  to  reckon 
every  occurrence  of  a  single  sound  where  there 
are  two  or  more  letters,  or  of  two  or  more 
sounds  where  there  is  but  one  letter.  This, 
however,  is  only  analogous  to  what  is  con- 
stantly occurring  among  the  vowels,  where  ai, 
er,  oa,  aw,  oo,  &c,  denote  single  sounds  in  pot/, 
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fee,  boat,  law,  moon,  fee,  and  t  denotes  a  double 
sound  or  diphthong  in  bi-blc,  bite,  &c. :  yet  we 
consider  the  pronunciation  of  all  those  words 
to  agree  with  the  spelling,  and  consequently 
none  of  the  letters  to  be  sounded  irregularly. 
So  we  consider  bb,ff,  ss,  *c,  sh,  th,  ph,  ng,  to  be 
sounded  regularly  in  abb,  off,  mass,  scene,  shallf 
thin,  phrase,  ring,  &c,  although  under  each 
combination  there  is  but  one  sound ;  and  x  to 
be  sounded  regularly  in  mix,j  in  Jig,  &c,  al- 
though under  each  letter  there  are  two  sounds. 
The  effect,  whether  we  consider  it  regular  or 
irregular,  which  combination  produces  among 
the  consonant-letters,  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which 
exhibits  all  the  combinations  of  two  in 
the  same  syllable  that  occur  in  the  lan- 
guage.144 One  general  remark  may  suffice  for 
the  double  letters,  bb,  dd%  ff,  gg,  occurring  in 
the  same  syllable  among  the  words  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  table, — namely,  that  the 
regular  sound  is  that  of  the  single  letter,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  doubling  of  the  letter  in  our 
language  adds  nothing  to  its  sound.  As  to 
the  remaining  combinations,  those  will  stand 
in  need  of  no  remark  or  animadversion  which 
retain  sounds  exactly  corresponding  in  number 
and  nature  to  the  letters  individually:  it  is 
only  when,  in  consequence  of  combination,  a 
sound  is  dropped  or  acquired,  (as  shown,  in 
the  table,  by  the  italic  letters,)  that  a  remark 
or  a  general  principle  will  be  needed  ;  and 
the  following  sections  contain  the  remarks 
or  principles  nence  arising. 

156.  When  two  consonant  letters  come  to- 
gether that  are  articulated  by  contact  iu  the 
same  part  of  the  mouth,  as  m  and  6 ;  m  and  p; 
I  and  n  t  or  that  are  sounded  in  the  same 
region,  as  m  and  it;  or  that  are  followed  by  a 
sound  that  more  readily  joins  itself  to  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  consonants  than  the  latter,  as  / 
when  it  follows  sc  or  st ;  morn  when  it  follows 
ft  ox  si;  g  when  it  follows  rt;  and  o  when  it 
follows  sw  or  tw: — in  such  cases,  the  latter  of 
the  two  consonants  is  generally  dropped  in 
pronunciation.  Examples:  lamb,  (see  the  table 


Caus 

L 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

X1IL 


XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIII. 


Bb»  lb,  mb,  rb, as  in  ebb,  bulb,  lamb,  succumb,  curb. 

Lcncrc.sc; aahl  addulce,  dance, aduncous,  force,  scan, scene,  sceptic,  muscle. 

Bd.  dd.  Id.  nd,  rd ; as  in  bdellium,  add.  heM.  wou/d,  mind,  bird. 

Ff.  If,  rf;  , as  in  cuff,  self,  ca/f,  surf. 

D*  gg.  lg,  ng,  rg ; as  in  sledge,  egg,  bilge,  ring,  range,  forge. 

ri.  Mi,  a  -j.  .j,!  ^v  «j.«u  ,w  lasincAild,  cAalse,  cAasm,  scAeme,  scAism,  schedule,  buddAa,  g&ost, 

JiTSr^i?*  KM.pn.pnUi.rti,  I     ihonghti^ngki]o}Xgkthoughit  draiyAt,  phlegm,  diphthong,  pAtAisis, 

*"• tt' wn J     rAeom,  ra*A.  thin,  then,  e&AtA,  TAomaa.  wAile,  who. 

Ck,  Ik,  nk,  rk,  ak; as  In  block,  hulk,  taik,  fb/k,  bank,  work,  skilL 

Bl,  cl.  dl,  fl,  gl,  hi,  kt.  U,  pi,  rl,">  as  in  blame,  claim,  muscle,  rid-dle,  fling,  glut,  buAl,  pie-kle,  hall  ply, 

sl,fl,zl; )     curl,  sly,  isle,  able,  settle,  bustle,  driztle. 

Go,  ehm.  lm,  rm.  sm ; .  •  • as  in  phlegm,  dracAm,  helm,  cairn,  harm,  smith,  prism. 

Cn,  go,  hn.  kn.  In,  ma,  no,  pn, ")  as  in  Cneus,  jraome,  tlgu,  baynio,  Jo/m,  ftneel,  kiln,  au/n,  hymn,  wine- 

rn.  sn ; )     monies,  inn,  pneumatics,  turn,  snort,  demesne. 

lp,  mp,  rp,  sp ;    as  in  help,  hemp,  ademption,  carp,  span. 

n*  ~  a,  r.  _  ~.  ~  ♦,  ,~.       1*»  In  bring,  fibre,  ery,  acre,  dry,  children,  from,  gray,  maugrt,  pray, 

Br,cr,dr,fr,grfpr,rr,tr.wr;...£    a^o,  *„,  trail,  tfceatre,  tcrong. 

Ba,  es,  ds,  ft,  gs,  ths,  ks.  Is,  ms,")  as  in  rubs,  politics,  buds,  chiefs,  dogs,  rings,  wreath*,  sticks,  cl\s,  else, 

ns,  ps,  rs,  as,  ts ; y     hams,  tens,  tense,  maps,  psalm,  curs,  curse,  mass.  mt«. 

}as  in  deR  acquoduct.  indict,  Ctesilas,  haft,  often,  hilt,  bent,  rapt, 
Ptolemy,  receipt,  port,  mortgage,  still,  bustle,  Christmas,  ehes/nul 
glisten,  butt,  text 

Lt,  nr; , as  in  shelve,  ca/vc,  starve, 

Sw,  far; as  in  swerve,  suwrd,  twenty,  Uoo. 

Nx; as  in  phalanx. 

Cxj asinCiar. 
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15i,  class  I. :  succumb,  and  other  derivatives 
from  cumbo,  are  exceptions;)  muscle,  (class  II. 
and  VIII.;)  bustle,  (class  VIII.  and  XIV. Q 
kiln,  hymn,  (class  X.;)a</«wp/*<wt,  (class  XI.;; 
o/trti,  in  which  last  (see  1 14)  c  is  silent,  mort- 
gage, Christmas,  chestnut,  glisten,  in  which  last 
(see  114)  e  is  silent,  (class  XIV.;)  sword,  two. 
(class  XVI.)  This  practice  is  justified  by  the 
general  principle  laid  down  at  143. 

157.  Similar  causes,  or  such  causes  as  are 
referred  to  at  144,  or,  in  many  instances,  the 
liquidizing  nature  of  /,  which  often  melts  en- 
tirely into  certain  neighbouring  sounds,  (139,) 
will  often  produce  the  dropping  of  the  former 
of  two  consonants  in  pronunciation.  Examples  : 
bdellium,  would,  (see  the  table  1W,  class  III. ;) 
calf,  (class  IV. ;)  phthisis,  (class  VI. ;)  talk,  folk, 
(class  VII.;)  isle,  aisle,  (class  VIII.;)  phlegm, 
drachm,  calm,  (class  IX.;)  Cneus,  gnome,  Sign, 
bagnio,  kneel,  awln,  mnemonics,  pneumatics,  de- 
mesne, (class  X. ;)  wrong,  (class  XII.;)  psalm, 
(class  XIII.;)  debt,  indict,  Ctesilas,  Ptolemy, 
receipt,  (class  XIV. ;)  calve,  (class  XV. ;)  czar, 
(class  XVIII.)  Among  these  examples,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  «  in  isle,  in  aisle,  and  de- 
mesne is  dropped  through  an  organic  indispo- 
sition to  unite  with  the  /  or  the  n  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  words  would  never  have 
been  found  among  the  instances,  but  for  etymo- 
logical causes.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  c  before  /  in  indict. 

158.  In  scanning  the  remaining  examples 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  containing  italic 
letters  in  the  table  IM,  we  shall  find  one  or 
the  other  of  these  effects : — a  change  produced 
in  the  sound  of  one  or  both  consonants  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combination :— the  formation 
of  a  digraph,  the  letters  of  which  are  not 
meant  to  have  separate  sounds,  but  the  two 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  single  character 
for  a  single  element.  Leaving  other  examples 
for  subsequent  sections,  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  to  draw  attention  to  the  following: — 
aduncous,  (class  II.;)  ring,  (class  V.;)  bank, 
(class  VII.;)  prism,  (class  IX.;)  rubs,  buds, 
do?%,  rings,  wreaths,  ells,  hams,  tens,  curs,  (class 
Xlll. ;)  phalanx,  (class  XVII.)  With  respect 
to  all  these  examples,  except  ring,  bank,  adun- 
cous, and  phalanxphe  change  produced  in  the 
sound  of  oue  of  the  consonants,  namely,  of  the 
s,  by  the  proximity  of  the  other  consonant,  has 
been  accounted  for :  prism  is  sounded  prizm 
by  the  rule  151,  which  rule,  as  well  as  143, 
accounts  for  the  same  change  in  rubs,  &c,  in 
wreaths,  (of  which  the  th  is  vocal,)  in  ells,  tens, 
curs,  &c. ;  while  153  lays  down  that  rule  of 
orthography  which  restores  s  to  its  regular 
power  in  else,  tense,  and  curse.  It  remains  then 
to  speak  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  n  by  the 
g,  k,  c,  and  x,  in  the  other  words,  or  simply  by 
the  g  and  k :  for  c  hard  is  but  another  form  of 
k,  and  x  is  the  same  as  ks:  moreover,  A  and  g 
are  kindred  elements,  differing  from  each  other 
the  one  by  employing  only  the  breath,  the 
other  by  vocalizing  the  breath:  as  to  manner 
of  articulation,  they  are  formed  at  the  same 
place,  namely,  by  a  contact  of  the  back  part  of 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate.  Now,  when 
the  speaker  has  to  utter  n  before  he  thus  ap- 


plies his  tongue,— commencing  with  the  nasal 
tone  which  n  requires,  he  neglects,  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  speech,  to  complete  the  n  by  touching 
the  upper  gum,  and  instead  of  this,  proceeds 
(still  using  the  nasal  tone)  to  the  other  place 
of  contact:  and  as  this  nasal  tone  is  not  that 
which  g  requires,  the  result  is  neither  it  nor  g, 
but  an  element  distinct  from  both,  viz.,  the 
72nd  in  our  schemes.  Such  is  the  effect  which 
the  word  ring  exemplifies :  it  is  only  in  the 
north-western  counties  that  this  is  not  all  the 
effect ;  for  there  the^  is  articulated  and  added 
to  the  element  described,  (ring-g,  long-g,  &c.,) 
but  this  is  not  the  general  usage.  However, 
when  the  g  sounded  hard  is  understood  to 
belong  to  the  next,  and  that  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  is  articulated  as  a  part  of  this  syl- 
lable, its  effect  on  the  n  being  the  same  as  if  it 
also  belonged  to  the  previous  syllable;  as  in  an'- 
ger,Jin'-ger,  &c,  to  which  words,  usage  obliges 
us  to  add  youn'-ger,  stron'-ger,  lon'-aer,  though 
these  ought  to  have  assimilated  with  wrong' -er, 
sing'-er,  &c,  and  to  have  been  young' -cr, 
strong'-cr,  long'-er,  (See  72  and  77.)  The  effect 
thus  produced  by  hard  g  on  the  n  in  the  pre- 
vious syllable  takes  place  less  frequently  when 
the  syllable  following  the  n  is  accented ;  for 
though  the  effect  is  liable  to  occur  in  Ben-gal', 
con-granulate,  and  such  TTke  cases,  it  should  in 
these,  in  general,  be  avoided  as  a  negligence. 
These  remarks  have  all  bad  reference  to  the 
effect  of  g  upon  n :  but  the  effect  of  k  will  be 
the  same;  and  accordingly  bank,  aduncous, 
and  phalanx,  are  sounded  bangle,  adungcous, 
and  phalangks,  where  we  may  remark  that  A 
never  resigns  its  articulation  as  g  does  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  produced  in  the  ft; 
8i nee  this  would  be  to  identify  the  sound  of  nk 
with  that  of  ng. 

159.  There  are  certain  irregularities  of 
sound  exemplified  in  class  XII.  in  the  table  IM, 
which  may  next  deserve  attention.  The  com- 
binations bre,  ere,  gre,  and  tre,  when  final  in  a 
word,  are  pronounced  bur,  cur,  gur,  and  tur. 
That  English  organs  should  thus  convert  the 
rough  or  trilled  into  the  smooth  or  guttural  r, 
when  the  vowel  sound  is  dropped  with  which 
the  rough  r  was  perhaps  once  articulated,  is 
natural  enough; — and  the  dropping  of  the 
sound  e  in  all  such  instances  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  French  idiom.  The  metathesis, 
as  grammarians  call  it,  of  the  r  in  iron,  and 
colloquially  in  apron,  children,  hundred,  &&,  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  is  justified  by  the  ease 
and  smoothness  gained. 

160.  Of  the  several  classes  of  consonant 
combinations  exhibited  in  the  table  l4s,  scarcely 
one  now  remains  requiring  notice  but  those 
formed  with  letter  A;  the  most  perplexing 
combinations  in  the  language.  This  might  be 
expected  from  the  mere  fact  of  letter  A  being 
so  combined.  For  it  is  not  the  genius  of  our 
language,  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  channel,  to 
aspirate  a  vocal,  or  super-aspirate  a  non-vocal 
consonant  element,  except  y  or  w ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  sign  of  aspiration  is  joined  with 
any  consonant  letter,  it  will  with  us  either  be 
quite  silent,  as  in  John,  (class  X.,)  or  buhl, 
(class  VIII.,)  or  buddha,  (class  VI.;)  or  it  will 
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indicate  some  unusual  sound  which  this  letter, 
in  connection  with  the  h,  is  to  assume.  The 
aspiration  of  the  consonant  element  y  takes 
place  when  h  precedes  the  long  sound  of  u  ;  as 
in  human,  humidity,  &c,  (humour  and  its  com- 
pounds being  exceptions ;)  and  the  aspiration 
of  w  takes  place  when  A  follows  letter  vat  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  as  in  whale,  wheat y 
whtne9  &c,  which  are  pronounced  hwale,  hweat, 
hwlne,  &c :  unless  the  vowel-letter  o  succeeds ; 
for  then  the  w  is  sunk  and  the  h  alone  is 
sounded,  as  in  whole,  who,  &c  (Compare  56.) 
161.  The  remaining  consonant-combinations 
with  k  are  partly  of  Saxon,  partly  of  Greek, 
and  partly  of  French  original.  C  with  h  will 
be  found  in  words  of  all  three  sources,  and  is 
subject  in  consequence  (beside  being  occasion- 
ally silent)  to  three  modes  of  pronunciation. 
Jn  words  of  genuine  growth,  it  indicates  the 
63d  consonant  element,  which  must  therefore 
be  considered  the  regular  sound  of  this  com- 
bination ;  as  in  child,  much,  which,  witch,  &c 
The  t  prefixed  adds  nothing  to  the  sound, 
but  is  often  useful  in  preventing  any  other 
sound  from  being  given.  In  words  of  French 
origin,  the  digraph  ch  is  sounded  like  th  ;  as 
in  chaise,  cartomch  ;  and,  in  words  of  Greek  and 
Italian  origin,  it  is  sounded  h;  as  in  chasm, 
scheme,  ache,  chord,  epoch,  baldachin.  Here, 
however,  in  the  sounds  of  sch  before  e  and  t, 
we  have  to  encounter  some  striking  inconsis- 
tencies. Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that,  if  the  Greek  x  is  to  be  supplied  in  our 
orthography  by  ch,  and  if  this,  in  default  of 
the  extra-aspiration  which  our  language  allows 
not  to  a  consonant,  necessarily  identifies  with 
k,  the  word  schism,  and  schedule,  should  have 
sch  pronounced  as  they  are  in  scheme  :  yet  an 
unnecessary  reference  of  schedule  to  its  French 
denizenship,  with  some  vague  notion  perhaps 
of  the  alliance  of  our  English  sh  to  the  Teu- 
tonic sch,  has  drawn  the  word  into  the  very 
irregular  pronunciation  shW-ult;  while  the 
other  wora,  tchism,  from  a  notion,  probably, 
that,  as  A  is  silent,  the  c  should  be  soft  before 
i,  has  taken  the  equally  irregular  sound  stem ; 
an  irregularity  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
in  the  word  sceptic,  (Class  II. ,w)  the  c  is  kept 
hard  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  a  famili- 
arity with  the  word  in  Greek,  although  no 
letter  intervenes  between  the  c  and  the  e,  and 
consistency  requires  that  the  c  in  scene,  equally 
related  to  the  Greek  h,  and  the  c  in  tceptic, 
should  be  sounded  alike.  As,  however,  on 
other  occasions,  so  in  this,  we  must  give  way 
to  usage,  or  incur  the  effect  of  opposing  it 
Drachm  is  another  word  that  drops  ch,  as 
already  remarked  at  157. 

1G2.  The  words  in  which  g  and  h  come 
together  in  the  same  syllable  (Class  VI.  »») 
are  almost  all  of  native  growth ;  and  hence 
we  might  expect  a  uniform  or  regular  mode 
of  sounding  them;  yet  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  That  seems  the  most  consistent  pro- 
nunciation which  we  hear  in  ghost  and  burgh, 
the  A,  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  aspiration, 
being  regarded  as  wholly  idle,  and  the  g  ac- 
cordingly receiving  its  proper  sound.  On  other 
occasions  we  seem  to  think  that  h  ought,  in 


some  way,  to  be  aspirated, — for  instance,  in 
the  Scotch  word  lough ;  but,  incapable  of  the 
Celtic  aspiration  which  is  frequently  heard 
north  of  the  Tweed,  we  merely  render  the  g 
non-vocal,  and  thus,  in  sound,  reduce  the  word 
to  lock;  which  procedure  we  likewise  follow 
iu  hough  and  shough.  Yet  we  do  not  seem 
satisfied  with  this  mode  of  pronunciation ;  for 
we  carry  it  no  further  than  the  words  quoted  ; 
and  of  these  we  often  change  the  spelling  to 
accommodate  the  sound.  Thus  unsuccessful, 
we  try  another  mode  in  laugh  and  draught,  in 
draugh,  rough,  tough,  slough,  enough,  dough, 
trough,  and  cough,  in  which  we  pronounce  gh 
as  we  do  another  combination  with  h,  namely 
ph,  and  give  the  two  letters  the  sound  of  / 
But,  as  if  unsatisfied  with  all  these  modes  of 
pronouncing  gh,  we  seem  in  other  words  to  give 
up  both  letters  in  despair,  and  in  bought,  &c, 
in  weigh,  &C,  high,  &c,  bough,  &c,  dough,  &c, 
through,  &c,  usquebaugh,  pughf  taught,  &c, 
straight,  &<%,  eiaht,  &c,  /right,  &c,  slight,  &c, 
allow  the  combination  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  lengthening  the  previous  vowel  where  it 
might  otherwise  be  short  See  115, 139. 

163.  Words  in  which  p  and  h  come  together 
in  the  same  syllable  (Class  VI.  1U)  are  aJmost 
all  of  Greek  origin.  In  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  diphthong,  triphthong,  aphthong,  and 
ophthalmic,  dropping  the  h,  which  in  our  lan- 
guage is  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  aspiration 
with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce  the  remaining 
consonant,  />,  in  the  usual  manner.  (Compare 
143.)  But  this  is  not  the  procedure  commonly 
pursued  : — p  with  h  in  almost  all  cases  is  pro- 
nounced/.* in  Stephen  this  sound  is  vocalized, 
that  is,  converted  into  v;  and  likewise  in  nephew 
almost  the  only  word  in  which  the  combination 
occurs  that  is  not  immediately  referable  to  a 
Greek  origin ;  and  even  on  the  spelling  of  this 
word  an  Hellenic  influence  is  suspected.  As 
to  the  letters  phth  meeting  in  the  same  syllable, 
who  can  wonder  that  an  English  eye,  affrighted 
by  such  an  assemblage,  should  close  its  lid  on 
the  first  two  letters,  and  consider  only  how  the 
second  two  are  to  be  pronounced  ?  See  the  ex- 
ample, phthisis,  at  157. 

164.  R  with  h  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
or  syllable  (Class  VI.  Iw)  is  pronounced  uni- 
formly and  consistently :  for  the  h,  superfluous 
in  our  language  as  the  sign  of  aspiration  with 
a  consonant,  is  merely  an  indication  that  the 
word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  the  remaining  r 
receives  its  usual  sound.  The  A  is  also  mute 
in  catarrh. 

165.  The  words  in  which  s  and  h  come  to- 
gether in  the  same  syllable  are  of  native 
growth,  (Class  VI.  ,w,)  and  the  h  so  joined  to 
the  s,  is,  in  all  cases,  an  indication  not  that  the 
*  is  to  have  its  common  dental  sound,  but  the 
palatal  sound,  which  is  the  61st  element  of  the 
schemes.  It  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  this 
mode  of  indicating  the  61st  element,  that, 
throughout  the  dictionary,  the  62d  element, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  61st  vocalized,  is  indi- 
cated by  zh.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  no  one  instance  does  the  actual  ortho- 
graphy of  our  language  recognise  this  mode 
of  indicating  the  element  in  question,  namely, 
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the  62t),  and  that  it  is  adopted  in  spelling 
words  as  they  are  pronounced,  solely  because 
no  other  can  be  found  analogous  to  the  actual 
practice  of  spelling,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
consistent  and  intelligible. 

166.  Of  the  words  in  which  t  and  h  come 
together  in  the  same  syllable,  (Class  VI.  1W,) 
some  are  of  native,  and  some  are  of  Greek 
origin.  That  the  Saxon  letters  >  and  ff,  for 
each  of  which,  in  default  of  a  single  character, 
we  put  the  two  letters  th,  were  articulated  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  seems 
as  probable  a  fact  as  any  in  philology:  but 
that  the  Greek  letter  0,  for  which  we  also  sub- 
stitute the  same  two  letters,  was  articulated  in 
the  same  way,  is  not  by  any  means  so  certain. 
However  this  may  be,  the  combination  in 
question,  both  in  words  from  the  Greek  and 
words  from  the  Saxon,  is  articulated  in  the 
way  described,  forming  the  67th  or  68th  ele- 
ment of  the  consonant  scheme.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  former  of  the  two  Saxon 
letters  was  the  mark  for  the  non-vocal,  and 
the  latter  for  the  vocal  sound.  At  present  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
non-vocal  sound  occurs  most  frequently  in 
words  of  Greek,  and  the  vocal  in  words  of 
Saxon  origin.  To  signify  this  difference  in 
the  dictionary  th  will  stand  for  the  former, 
and  th  for  the  latter.  Th  is  always  vocal- 
ized by  final  e  mute,  as  in  bathe,  breathe,  blithe. 
It  is  also  vocal  in  verbs:  see  137.  Fur- 
ther, it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  a  few  words, 
Thomas,  Thames,  thyme,  asthma,  Anthony,  &c, 
the  h,  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  consonant  as- 
piration, is  disregarded,  and  the  remaining 
/  is  articulated  as  if  it  stood  alone.  In  eighth, 
which  is  formed  from  eight  by  adding  the 
sound  th,  the  /  belonging  to  the  A  is  omitted 
in  the  spelling,  in  consequence  of  which  the  t, 
previously  belonging  to  the  word  tight,  does 
double  duty.  In  five  words,  namely  bath,  lath, 
mouth,  oatli,  and  path,  the  sound,  aspirate  in  the 
singular,  is  vocalized  in  the  plural,  and  the 
plural  *  (see  143)  is  of  course  vocalized  also. 

167.  The  foregoing  principles,  from  97  in- 
clusive, are  an  attempt  to  systematize  all 
words  that  do  not  conform  to  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  exhibited  in  the  schemes, 
and  the  principles  numbered  in  correspondence 
with  them.  Some  words,  however,  still  remain 
which  «o  system  can  embrace,  and  which  can 
therefore  be  referred  to  no  general  principle 
when  they  occur  in  the  dictionary,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  words  falling  under  this  predi- 
cament must  be  met  with  in  every  living  lan- 
guage, and  so  the  predicament  is  accepted  in 
place  of  a  principle.  And,  truth  to  say,  even 
of  the  words  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
previous  sections,  a  great  many  individual  in- 
stances belong  to  the  present  rather  than  to 
any  other  division  in  the  general  arrangement, 
—such  words,  for  instance,  as  gaol,  bury,  butt' 
net*,  feod,  to  tew,  to  char,  brooch,  door,  blood, 
sewer,  (a  drain,)  aisle,  isle,  demesne,  viscount, 
indict,  sacrifice,  colonel,  wrath,  &c.  Of  the  same 
description,  many  words  yet  remain  whose  ir- 
regularity it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to 
account  for,  than  for  those  that  have  chanced 


to  come  under  notice.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  for  instance,  how  lutestring  shortened  in 
sound  first  into  lustring,  and  thence  into 
lustring  /  Wednesday,  first  into  wen-ts»day,  and 
thence  into  wens-Hay.  The  irregularity  iu 
sounding  lieutenant  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  practice,  common  when  the  word  was  first 
introduced  from  the  French,  of  confounding 
the  letters  «  and  u:  the  word  was  written 
lievtenant  and  sounded  leevtenant,  which  natu- 
rally shortened  into  levtenant.lvr  Other  in- 
stances that  class  with  these  will  be  indicated 
in  the  dictionary  by  a  reference  to  the  present 
section,  but  without  any  further  notice.  For- 
tunately, the  number  of  these  anomalies  is 
daily  decreasing,  so  that  many  words  which, 
in  walker's  dictionary,  are  marked  as  having 
a  customary  irregular  pronunciation,  appear 
in  this  with  regular  sounds,  and  yet  with  usage 
in  their  favour.  No  well-taught  person,  except 
of  the  old  school,  now  says  cow-cumber  or 
sparrow-grass,  although  any  other  pronuncia- 
tion of  cucumber  and  asparagus  would  have 
been  pedantic  some  thirty  years  ago.  And 
this  may  lead  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  changes 
that  have  taken,  and  may  take  place,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  our  language. 

168.  First,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  who 
commence  these  changes,  however  useful  and 
necessary  in  their  calling,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  smaller  literati  of  the  country, — they  who 
attend  more  to  manner  than  to  matter,  and 
love  to  lead  the  fashion  in  words,  as  others  love 
to  lead  it  in  dress.  To  dispute  the  old  and  to 
settle  a  new  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  a  task 
exactly  suited  to  some  abilities,  which  are  not 
capable  of  a  much  higher  flight;  and,  while 
persons  so  endowed  are  to  be  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  employment,  (and  they  always 
will  be  found,)  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
content  to  follow  their  track,  satisfied  if  clearly 
understood,  and  that  their  manner  neither  pre- 
judices their  matter  by  uncouthness,  nor  calls 
off  attention  from  it  by  obtrusive  nicety  or 
unusual  preciseness.166  But,  while  it  becomes 
every  sensible  speaker  to  adopt  all  changes 
for  the  better,  as  soon  as  he  safely  may,  it 
equally  becomes  him  to  oppose  such  as  have 
no  recommendation  but  caprice  and  fashion, 
and  which  would  injure  instead  of  improve 
the  audible  structure  of  our  language.    What, 


1*7  The  discrepancy  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  U 
most  remarkable  in  proper  names:  for  instance,  the 

{)lace  written  Cherltey  Is  callod  Chestey,  and  Cathalton 
s  called  Casehorion.  Family  names  often  claim,  pie- 
scriptively,  one  form  for  the  eye,  and  another  for  the 
ear :  thus  Choimondely,  Saint-John,  Bolingbroke,  Main- 
tearing,  Alajoribanks,  Arcedeckne,  Hardinge,  Qpchbvrn, 
&c,  reach  the  ear  as  Chumley,  Senion 
brook,  Mannering,  Majorbanks  or  aim 
con,  Harding,  tyburn,  &c  The  poet  B 
Byrn,  (Burn,)  andttie family  nmmoTl'owper  i 
Cooper:  as  private  names,  such  may  still  be  their  pro 
nunciation;  out  when  the  poets  are  meant,  the  regular 
pronunciation  is  the  proper  one,  and  this  the  public  have 
wisely  adopted,  by  which  much  confusion  that  must  have 
arisen  in  discoursefrom  the  other  pronuueintionie  avoided . 
108  As  for  my  own  labour  in  this  department  of  the 
work,  1  am  aware,  despite  of  the  old  quotation.  A>  quis 
tanoMam  parva,  &c,  that  I  am  working  in  a  field  where 
no  honour  can  be  won.  But  it  is  my  calling,  and  I  con- 
scientiously  do  my  best  in  it  to  improve  on  the  labours 
jot  my  predecessors. 


',  Hardinge,    gpeftfrtfra.  , 

nion  or  Stnjln,J5ni-*ng  j 

•ct  2?vro»«smed  himself        / 
mamCowper  is,  orally,       I 
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for  instance,  would  the  language  gain  by 
narrowing  the  a  in  quantity  and  quality,  or 
lengthening  the  rowel-sound  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  knowledge  f  Certainly,  nothing  on  the 
•core  of  regularity,  unless  the  speaker  were 
disposed  to  go  much  further,  and  narrow  the 
a  in  warn,  wallet,  &c,  (140,)  and  lengthen  the 
vowel  in  break  fast,  zealous,  &c  (136:)  nor 
would  any  thing  he  gained  on  the  score  of 
sound ;  such  as  in  many  cases  might  induce  a 
feasible  speaker  to  comply  with  a  new  mode 
of  pronunciation,  though  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing peculiar.  In  short,  after  all  that  precedes, 
the  one  principle  by  which  a  speaker  of  good 
judgement  is  guided,  a  principle  including  all 
the  others,  m,  wage  :  it  is  only  when  he 
knows  not  this  usage  that  he  hesitates :  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  hoped  that,  till  years  make  it 
obsolete,  the  dictionary  will  be  a  faithful  guide. 
Meanwhile,  if,  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  dictionary,  a  word  should  seem  inclined 
to  change  its  pronunciation,  the  previous 
principles  will  show  whether  the  change  would 
be  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  and  conse- 
quently whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted  or 
opposed. 

169.  The  elements  of  syllables  in  English 
words  should  be  all  that,  in  an  English  dic- 
tionary, require  consideration  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  custom  of  English  people  to 
mingle  a  multitude  of  foreign  words  with  those 
of  their  own  language,  which  words  by  de- 
grees fix  themselves  as  a  sort  of  patchwork  on 
the  homespun  material,  and,  requiring  to  be 
uttered  with  more  or  less  of  their  original 
pronunciation,  are  precisely  the  words  for 
which  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  likely  to 
be  consulted  by  the  mere  English  scholar. 
With  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  words,  some 
hints  have  already  been  furnished, — as  to 
accent,  by  the  remarks  offered  at  86  ; — as  to 
the  sound  of  final  e  and  en,  by  those  at  101 : — 
and  as  to  the  digraphs  a  and  or,  by  those  at 
103.  The  seat  of  accent  in  Latin  words  is 
always  determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  pen- 
ultimate syllable,  and  this  maybe  ascertained 
from  any  Latin  dictionary : — if  the  penultimate 
should  be  long,  it  must  be  accented ;  if  short, 
the  previous  syllable  must  have  the  accent: 
and,  be  it  remembered,  a  vowel  before  two 
consonants  is  always  deemed  long,  though  pro- 
nounced with  the  short  sound  of  the  English 
vowel,  as  the  penultimate  of  A*thtnm\  unless 
the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  and  a  liquid, — 
for  then  the  previous  vowel  may  be  short,  and 
consequently  unaccented,  as  in  cerebrum. 
Greek  words,  as  to  their  accent,  are  pronounced 
as  coming  to  us  through  the  Latin,  and  con- 
sequently by  the  same  rules ;  though  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur.  (See  86.)  With  regard 
to  Latinized  names  in  modern  science,  many  of 
which  have  a  form  half  Latin,  half  English, 
it  is  absurd  to  tie  them  to  any  classical  law  : — 
their  current  will  be  their  proper  pronunciation, 
be  it  in  other  respects  what  it  may ;  as  baryta, 
iodine,  &c.  In  trie  sounds  of  letters,  also,  it  is 
usual  to  pronounce  Greek  words  as  coming  to 
us  through  the  Latin ;  and,  though  our  mode 
of  pronouncing  Latin  must  be  admitted  to  be 


absurd,140  yet  we  must  adhere  to  it,  unless  we 
could  produce  a  total  change ;  since  an  attempt 
to  correct  by  piecemeal  would  introduce  further 
inconsistencies,  and  render  "  confusion  worse 
confounded."  The  sound  of  g  in  Latin,  as  in 
English  words,  by  common  consent  is  hard 
before  a,  o,  and  **,  soft  before  #,  t,  and  y  ;  such 
also  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  adopted  Greek  words,  and  the 
practice  must  be  followed  unless  the  speaker 
chooses  to  involve  himself  in  inextricable 
inconsistency.  It  is  of  no  use,  for  instance,  to 
pronounce  the  g  hard  in  gymnastics,  gyneco- 
eraey,  and  a  few  other  words  from  the  Greek, 
unless  the  speaker  followed  the  same  practice 
in  words  of  more  common  occurrence,  as 
genealogy,  geo/ogy,  and  the  like.  True,  he  may 
establish  the  less  usual  sound  of  g  with  regard 
to  a  word  or  two,  and  a  dictionary  like  this 
may  be  compelled  to  reflect  that  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  more  justice  will  be  done  to  our 
language,  and  more  credit  will  be  due  to  the 
speaker,  if,  when  a  word  hangs  between  either 
practice,  ha  prefers  that  pronunciation  which 
makes  it  harmonise  with  the  majority  of  words 
in  the  same  predicament. 

170.  The  affectation  of  using  French  and 
Italian  words  in  English  speech,  was  a  national 
failing  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  continues  to  this  day.  At  their  first  in- 
troduction, such  words  are  pronounced,  or 
attempted  to  be  pronounced,  without  corrup- 
tion of  their  original  sounds ;  by  being  much 
used  they  gradually  resign  their  foreign  cast, 
and  some  of  them  at  length  become  quite 
English.  It  must  therefore  happen,  while 
in  transition  from  one  of  these  states  to  the 
other,  that  they  will  be  neither  English  nor 
foreign ;  a  condition  it  were  bootless  to  com- 
plain of, — injudicious  to  alter  by  going  back 
to  the  original  pronunciation,— and  quixotic 
to  amend  by  reducing  them  at  once  to  the 
state  of  English  words.  In  this  condition  will 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  be  found  that 
bear  a  reference  in  the  dictionary  to  the 
present  section.170  Of  others,  which  retain 
their  foreign  sounds,  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
the  pronunciation  precisely;  and  the  following 
directions  are  important  in  connection  with  the 
spelling,  the  accents,  and  other  marks,  by 
which  an  approximation  to  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation is  attempted.  ^-\ 

In  Italian  words,  the  accented  syllable  must    1 
be  humoured,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  it  must  be ) 


190  The  absurdity  is  not  that  we  giYe  English  sound* 
to  the  Latin  letters,  but  that  we  vary  the  sound  of  the 
same  letter,  subjecting  it  to  every  change  which  it  is 
liable  to  in  English  words;  and  what  these  changes  are, 
how  many, how  conflicting,  how  capricious,  the  foregoing 
long  development  of  principles  may  testify.  k 

ti*   The  same  statement  applies  to   foreign  proper    , 
names  of  places;  many  of  them  have  a  medium  pro-    l( 
nunciation,  which  it  is  prudent  to  encourage  as  a  means      , 
of  making  them  at  Inst  quite  English.    The  names  of 
almost  all  the  considerable  cities  abroad  are  already 
English  in  pronunciation,  if  not  always  in  spelling;     . 
and  not  a  few  have  conformed  in  spelling  as  English 
words  to  Iheir  previously  established  English  sounds. 
When  a  choice  can  be  made  (it  certainly  cannot  always) 
between  an  English  and  a  foreign  sound  of  a  foreign 
name,  it  is  a  petty  and   contemptible  taste  which,  in 
English  society,  prefers  the  latter. 
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dwelt  upon  in  a  marked  manner,  whether  it 
terminate  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant ;  for  in- 
stance, the  o  in  curio '*>,  (-o'z6,)  and  the  ed  in 
vrpeggio,  (arpSd'jo,)  in  which  last  word  the 
tongue  rests  upon  the  d  for  some  time.  So  in 
the  doubled  consonants,  as  //,  mm,  &c,  the 
tongue,  by  resting  on  the  sound  at  the  place  of 
contact,  must  mark  the  difference  between  the 
articulation,  signified  in  this  manner,  and  the 
same  articulation  signified  by  the  single  letter. 
Tn  other  respects,  Italian  sounds  may  be  tole- 
rably conveyed  by  English  modes  of  spelling ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation is  not  imitated  by  the  spelling,  (as  in 
concerto,  which  is  not  marked  concherto,)  the 
reason  is,  that  the  English  pronunciation  is 
deemed  to  have  won  its  way  into  good  and 
general  use. 

In  French  words, — 

The  r  must  be  trilled  or  made  rough  at  all 
times;  for  instance,  in  the  final  syllables 
marked  twlr  and  tur,  in  abattoir,  and  amateur  ; 
nor  must  these  syllables  be  short,  but  have  the 
full  prolongation  of  English  syllables  under 
the  accent  and  lengthened  bygutturalvibration. 

The  syllables  marked  ong,  a\ng,  ung,  oang, 
as  in  enceinte,  (Sng-saxngr,)  **  cordon,  (ung 
corMoang,)  must  not  be  articulated  according 
to  the  manner  of  sounding  ng  in  English 
words,  but  the  nasal  tone  must  rett  in,  not  pau 
through,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue  must  be 
quiescent,  not  carried  back  as  if  to  articulate 
letter  g.  The  true  French  sound  is  in  fact  not 
in  any  degree  a  consonant  sound,  but  a  nasal 
vowel. 

The  sound  of  u,  marked  *oo,  '55,  or  'oo,  must 
not  be  uttered  as  in  pronouncing  Euglish 
words,  but  the  lips  must  be  contracted  as  if  for 
whistling,  and  indeed  the  proper  sound  of  the 
French  u  is  not  improperly  described  by 
calling  it  a  vocalized  whistle. 

The  sound  marked ,  3,  as  in  aidrde-camp, 
(a\d'-dd-cong",)  is  Meant  foi\the\same  obscure 
sound  which  the  a  artd  o' denote  in-  the  English 
phrases— tewi/y  pound*  a  jftarf  vphdP%  a*  dock  f 

The  soun^  marked  do5,  as  in  the  last  syllable 
of  accoucheuse,  (-t^Soz,)  must  fye  sq.  blended  as 
to  seem  a  single  sofattid,  the  So,  bYV  susji  blend- 
ing, losing  its  fVll  poAtting  utterance,  fend  ap- 
proaching the  narrow  sound  of  the  French  u 
as  described  above,  s 

French  words  have  no  decided  accent :  hence 
the  accent  is  not  always  marked  on  the  last 
syllable,  which  is  wrongly  deemed  the  uni- 
versal seat  of  French  accent.  The  last  syllable, 
however,  is  frequently  marked  with  a  long 
quantity,  when  the  accent  is  placed  on  auother 
syllable  with  no  indication  of  length  ;  and  this 
procedure  is  adopted  as  the  best  mode  of 
conveying  the  real  effect,  namely,  accent,  which 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  effect  of  English 
accent, — quantity  not  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary cause  of  English  quantity. 

171.  Before  taking  leave  of  "the  Elements 
of  Syllables,"  it  seems  expedient  to  recapi- 
tulate the  legitimate  uses  of  the  silent  letters, 
which,  in  the  dictionary,  are  printed  a,  t,  \,  o, 
%  V,  » ,  K  I 


a,  e,  \,  o,  u,  vj,  ^  following  a  vowel,  imply  the 
alphabetical  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  meal, 
charcoal ;  flits,  f  oes,  dues;  pa\n,  exther,  su\t  ; 
brooch,  door ;  soul ;  bowl ;  plau.,  ke\. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  effect  in 
tome  of  these  instances  is  unusual,  and  in  that 
respect  illegitimate;  for  example,  in  brooch 
and  door,  oo  being  properly  a  digraph  repre- 
sentative of  the  27th  or  28th  element  of  the 
vowel  scheme:  so  also  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular combinations  oi  and  oy,  ou  and  ow,  the 
latter  vowel  is  not  generally  or  legitimately 
significant  of  the  alphabetic  sound  of  the 
former  vowel,  but  the  two  letters  form  the 
legitimate  digraphs  by  which  the  29th  or 
30th,  the  31st  or  32d  elements,  are  repre- 
sented. 

With  regard,  likewise,  to  the  particular 
combination  aw,  the  latter  letter  is  not  sig- 
nificant of  the  first  or  alphabetical  sound  of 
the  former,  but  of  its  fourth  sound,  as  in  live, 
jack'-diu. 

\  silent  after  a.  implies  that  it  is  to  have  its 
third  sound  as  in  sK  MessidVv. 

e,  after  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  vowel  in 
the  same  syllable,  implies  that  the  previous 
vowel  loses  its  second,  or  short  sound,  and  re- 
gains its  first  or  alphabetic  sound :  thus  the 
short  or  second  sound  of  the  vowel-letter  in 
mat,  me%  fin,  hop,  cub,  gives  place  to  the 
alphabetic  sound  in  matt  or  play'-mate,  in 
mete,  fine,  hope,  and  cube.  This  effect  is 
equally  legitimate  in  battle,  tithe,  clothe,  &c, 
because  th  is  a  digraph,  or  mark  for  a  single 
consonant  element ;  but  it  is  not  so  legitimate 
in  paste,  strange,  &c,  though  quite  as  cus- 
tomary. 

c,  after  g  and  c,  implies  the  soft  sound  of  the 
consonant-letter ;  as  in  age,  cringe ;  ace,  mince. 
And  when  silent  after  t  and  a  liquid,  it  re- 
strains the  t  from  its  vocal  sound ;  as  in  else, 
tense,  curse,  which  are  prevented  from  identify- 
ing in  sound  with  ells,  tent,  and  cur*.  Also,  by 
being  added  to  th,  it  implies  that  the  sound  is 
to  be  vocalized ;  as,  by  adding  e  to  the  noun  , 
bre'aift,  we  get  the  verb  To  breathe. 

u,  after  g  and  c,  keeps  the  g  from  becoming 
soft ;  as  in  guess,  guide,  biscuit.  In  plaguy 
vogue,  fugue,  &c,  we  may  remark  that  each 
silent  letter  has  a  legitimate  effect ;  for  the  u 
keeps  the  g  bard,  and  the  e  gives  the  long 
sound  to  the  previous  vowel.  But  these 
effects  must  not  always  be  calculated  upon  : 
in  a'-gue,  for  instance,  the  last  three  letters 
form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  these  two  letters, 
namely  *  and  r,  both  together  and  separately, 
are  liable  to  be  idle  as  well  as  silent:  see  189. 

Synepy — Rhythm — Modulation. 
172.  It  is  not  usual,  in  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary, to  regard  the  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation further  than  as  concerned  with  words 
uttered  separately.  But  in  discourse,  words 
are  not  used  separately;  they  unite  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  connection  in  sense;  they 
unite  cor  respondent! y  in  manner  of  delivery  ; 
and  he  who  would  understand  in  theory,  or 
acquire  practically,  the  pronunciation  of  a 
living  language,  must  not  stop  short  when 
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be  knows  how  each  word  it  sounded  in  its 
individual  capacity,  but  inquire  what  are  the 
things  which,  beside  syllables,  reach  the  ear 
in  a  connected  succession  of  words,  and  how, 
as  to  these  things,  the  language  under  review 
b  distinguished  from  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  Synepy  itself— the  interjunction  of  the 
words— should  be  attended  to.  Because  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  writing,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  correspondent  sepa- 
ration, or  something  akin  to  such  separation, 
exists  in  speaking  :  but  this  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take : — as  a  general  assertion  it  may  be  safely 
said,  there  is  no  greater  separation  among  the 
words  of  the  same  sentence  than  among  the 
syllables  of  the  same  word ;  so  that  a  sen- 
tence properly  uttered  is,  in  fact,  an  unbroken 
chain  of  syllables,  except  where  the  lungs, 
subjecting  their  necessities  to  the  accom- 
modated demands  of  sense,  and  pathos,  and 
harmony,  require  places  of  momentary  rest, 
and  form  what  are  called  the  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

173.  Viewing  a  sentence,  then,  in  this  light, 
namely,  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  syllables, 
and  having  already  considered  syllable  one  of 
the  three  elements  alluded  to  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  these  Principles,  we  may  now  ad- 
vert, as  briefly  as  the  subjects  will  permit,  to 
the  remaining  two,  namely,  Time,  or  Rhythm, 
and  7V*f,  or  Modulation.  In  no  language 
can  a  succession  of  connected  words,  (and 
words  consist  of  syllables,)  be  naturally  and 
agreeably  pronounced  if  a  sense  of  rhythmical 
distribution  be  wanting.  In  no  language  can 
a  succession  of  words  intended  to  convey  a 
meaning  be  naturally  spoken  in  a  tone  or 
tones  like  those  of  song— or  sung  in  tones  like 
those  of  speech.  The  tones  of  speech,  then, 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  song; 
in  fact,  they  are  slides  constantly  moving  from 
grave  to  acute,  and  acute  to  grave,  but  never 
resting  for  an  instant  at  any  part  of  the 
musical  scale.  Such  are  the  tones  of  speech 
in  all  languages  now  spoken,  and  such  no 
doubt  they  have  ever  been :  such,  too,  is  the 
necessity,  which,  in  all  languages,  must  pro- 
duce a  rhythm.  Still  we  have  to  inquire,  con- 
cerning languages  in  particular,  first,  how  the 
rhythm  in  each  is  obtained  ;  and,  secondly, 
how  the  notes  of  the  speaking  voice  are  so 
modulated  as  to  produce,  in  each  language, 
what  is  called  the  native  accent. 

174.  To  the  former  of  these  questions,  it 
may  be  answered  without  hesitation,  that  the 
rhythm  of  all  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages, French  excepted,  arises  out  of  the 
fixed  and  regulated  places  of  accent  which 
are  found  in  every  succession  of  words.  Thus 
in  the  sentence,  «*  In  the  beginning,  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth"  there  are  certain 
fixed  places  of  accent,  namely,  the  syllables  in 
italic,  and  it  is  out  of  these  the  rhythm  arises. 
The  ancient  classical  languages  had,  like  our 
own,  fixed  and  regulated  seats  of  accent ;  but 
they  who  then  spoke  those  languages,  neg- 
lecting the  rhythm  which  was  obtainable,  and 
which  we  obtain  from  accent,  obtained  a  more 
subtle    and    a    more  musical    rhythm    from 


another  source,  namely,  from  fixed  and  regn- 
toted  quantities.  Here,  in  truth,  lies  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  Greek  and  Latto,  as 
they  were  originally,  and  as  they  are  now  pro- 
nounced, not  in  the  nature  and  primary 
purpose  of  accent,  which  were  the  same  with 
them  as  they  are  with  us,  but  in  the  perception 
of  a  rhythm  independent  of  the  accents.  We  may 
pretend  as  much  as  we  will,  in  modern  times, 
to  read  according  to  quantity ;  but  trained  a« 
our  ears  are,  tempered  as  are  our  nerves,  to 
the  observance  of  a  rhythm  arising  from  a 
source  essentially  different,  success  in  such  an 
attempt  is  next  to  impossible; — at  least,  su 

vtu  ym(.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  ears  politicaUy 
diseased— ours  are  prosodiacally  so;  and  no 
training  which  comes  late  in  life  can  cure 
them.  While  accents  are  heard  such  as  cus- 
tomarily give  existence  to  our  perceptions  of 
rhythm,  we  are  practically, audibly,  inattentive 
to  quantities,  let  us,  theoretically  and  literally, 
attend  as  closely  to  them  as  we  may.  In  our 
language,  accordingly,  we  have  no  regulated 
quantities:  we  have  syllables, indeed,  of  every 
quantity  from  very  short  to  very  long,  but  we 
have  no  standard  quantities  to  which  the  ear 
appeals  in  every  succession  of  syllables,  and 
out  of  which  the  rhythm  arises.  Our  feet  are 
formed  of  syllables  accented  and  unaccented, 
the  quantities  of  which  are  accidental,  and 
make  little  or  no  difference,  provided  the  con- 
ditions regarding  accent  are  complied  with. 
Hence,  what  we  call  Iambic  verse  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  what  we  call  Anapaestic  verse, 
have  a  rhythm  completely  different  from  that 
which  reached  the  ear  of  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman,  while  listening  to  verse  of  those  de- 
nominations in  his  own  language,  and  as  it 
was  then  pronounced.  With  us,  Iambic  verse, 
as  its  feet  are  dissyllabic,  has  the  even  rhythm 
marked  |  in  music ;  and  Anapaestic  verse,  as 
its  feet  are  trisyllabic,  has  the  triple  rhythm 
marked  $ ;  while,  to  the  Greek  or  Roman,  the 
rhythm  of  the  former  was  triple,  and  of  the 
latter  even ;  for  the  Iamb  was  a  foot  of  three 
times,  or  jf  Oj,  and  the  Anapaest,  of  four 
times,  or  •  #  O.  Thus  different,  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  whence  we  derive  our 
rnythm,  are  the  languages  of  modern  days — 
Italian,  Romaic,  Spanish,  English,  German, 
&c,  from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they 
were  anciently  spoken.  But  the  French  lan- 
guage stands  in  still  stronger  contrast :  it  is 
not  only  without  any  regulated  quantities  out 
of  which  rhythm  can  arise,  but  it  is  also 
without  regulated  accents : — to  the  ear  alone, 
unassisted  by  the  understanding,  it  is  a  lan- 
guage of  syllables,  and  hence  it  is  incapable 
of  any  but  of  rhymed  verse.  Not  that  it  is 
destitute  of  rhythm,  or  of  modulated  speaking 
tones,  but  it  is  destitute  of  any  regulated  seats 
of  accent  that  force  the  rhythm  now  to  be  of 
one  character,  and  now  of  another.  Unde- 
termined either  by  fixed  quantities  or  fixed 
seat*  of  accent,  the  rhythm  is  such  as  is  sug- 
gested to  the  speaker  at  the  moment  by  the 
length  of  clauses  or  of  lines,  or  the  relation 
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of  clause  to  clause,  or  line  to  line  :m  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  necessary  accents,  and 
hence  a  rhythm,  but  there  is  necessarily  a 
rhythm,  and  hence  there  are  syllables,  some 
under  thesis,  or  pulsation,  and  some  under 
arsis,  or  remission.  With  respect  to  our  own 
language,  (for  the  better  understanding  of 
which,  these  remarks  on  others  are  made,) 
we  rind  the  thesis,  or  pulsation,  (actual  or 
mental,)  never  taking  place  but  at  the  syllables 
previously  fixed  lor  accent  by  the  idiom  of  the 
language;  and  further  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation will  show,  that  the  slides  of  the  voice 
from  grave  to  acute,  or  acute  to  grave,  are  re- 
newed or  changed  at  these  syllables,  and  at 
these  syllables  only.  Our  example  may  be  the 
one  lately  quoted— **  In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;"  in  the 
idiomatic  pronunciation  of  this,  there  is  a 
change  of  slide  as  well  as  a  rhythmical 
cadence  at  the  fourth  syllable  of  the  sentence ; 
a  renewal  of  the  former  slide,  or  a  change  to 
the  opposite  one,  accompanied  by  another 
cadence,  at  the  eighth  syllable ;  and  so  to  the 
end.  Hence  we  may  suspect  the  kind  of 
answer  which  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
proposed  at  the  end  of  Section  172  admits  of. 
175.  That  question  was,  M  how  the  notes  of 
the  speaker's  voice  are  so  modulated,  as  to 
produce,  in  each  language,  what  is  called  its 
native  accent  ?"  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  of  accent  may  not  take  place  in  all 
languages  co-incidently  with  the  rhythmical 
cadences,  and  that,  even  among  languages 
which  agree  in  this  feature  generally,  there 
may  lie  great  differences  as  to  the  manner  of 
uttering  the  accents,  and  the  choice  of  one  or 
the  other  at  particular  parts  of  sentences.  In 
the  ancient  classical  languages,  if  the  previous 
remarks  concerning  them  are  correct,  the 
changes  of  accent  were  not  coincident  with  the 
rhythmical  cadence;  in  French  they  are  not; 
which  is  the  reason  that,  to  a  French  tongue 
and  ear,  the  regulated  accents  of  other  Euro- 
pean languages  are  so  remarkably  difficult 
Narrowing  our  view  to  our  own  language,  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  because  the  great  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails on  the  subjects  we  are  considering  has 
been  produced  by  the  circumstance,  that  almost 
all  previous  inquirers  have  been  determined 
to  find  in,  the  living  utterance  of  our  English 
tongue,  the  same  elements  in  the  same  form 
and  use  which  they  find  described  in  ancient 
treatises  of  rhetoric  and  pronunciation.  Taking 
for  granted  that,  as  the  ancients  had  regulated 
quantities,  we  must  have  them  also;  that  as 

174  For  light  social  intercourse,  French  is  an  un- 
equalled language  ;  aud  this  is  no  trivial  recom- 
mendation ;  but  for  any  other  purpose,  it  stands  by  far 
the  lowest  of  all'  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  unfit 
for  poetry  and  oratory;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  there 
nre  French  iioeta  and  French  orators.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  if  I  had  haxarded  such  an  assertion  in  the  presence 
of  my  early  French  master,  M.  Df»  Carrierca,  his  hair 
would  have  stood  on  end:  I  am  equally  aware  of  what  I 
may  expect  rrom  my  long-valued  friend  M.  Merlet,  the 
French  Professor  at  the  London  University— a  Parisian, 
who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  refinements  of 
his  own  language  and  literature,  joins  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  ours:— bat  I  brave  the  consequences. 


their  verse  depended  on  these  quantities,  ours 
must  likewise  depend  on  them;  they  tacitly 
take  likewise  for  granted  as  an  implied  con- 
sequence, that  accent,  with  us,  fulfils  no  other 
purpose  than  it  did  with  them.  But  this  is 
quite  at  variance  with  fact.  Accent,  with  us, 
is  an  almost  universal  efficient.  Not  only 
does  it  join  syllables  together,  signifying  how* 
many  belong  to  one  word,  (its  office  anciently 
as  now,)  but  it  joins  words  together,  and  sig- 
nifies their  relation  to  each  other  in  a  sentence, 
and  it  often  gives  a  meaning  to  words,  and 
clauses,  and  whole  sentences,  which,  abstract- 
edly, they  do  not  bear.  It  is,  as  already  stated, 
the  sole  producer  of  our  rhythm  both  in  prose 
and  verse;  for  though  it  affects  the  quantity 
of  syllables  by  making  those  longer  which  are 
by  nature  long,  (see  the  vowel  scheme.)  yet  it 
practically  draws  off  all  attention  from  the 
quantities  to  fix  it  solely  on  the  number  of  syl- 
lables that  go  to  a  cadence  or  a  clause,  a  foot, 
a  hemistich,  or  a  verse.  In  short,  as  to  its 
nature  and  office,  it  agrees  with  ancient  accent 
only  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  words  separately 
and  individually,  and  then  it  does  agree  pre- 
cisely. Pronounce,  for  instance,  the  word  wi- 
fadtng:  the  penultimate  is  acute  in  tone  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  syllables,  which  may 
therefore  by  comparison  be  called  grave,  and  a 
degree  of  emphasis  accompanying  the  utter- 
ance of  the  word  will  give  the  simple  acute  a 
compound  character,  agreeing  with  the  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  circumflex  w  But  all  this 
is  true  only  as  regards  words  separately  pro- 
nounced: for  in  English,  the  moment  words 
are  joined  into  sentences,  their  accents  are 
liable  to  change  in  character,  in  order  to  har- 
monize with,  and  prepare  for,  each  other; 
moreover,  all  monosyllabic  words  in  common 
use  forego  their  individual  accents,  and  join 
themselves  as  end i ties  to  other  words:  and 
not  only  these,  but  all  words  whatever,  are 
liable  in  the  same  manner  to  forego  their  in- 
dividual accents,  in  order  that  the  clause  or 
sentence  so  pronounced  may  convey  an  oblique 
or  extra  meaning.  Let  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  be  separately  pronounced,  and 
each  will  have  its  separate  accent,  viz.,  a  slide 
of  the  voice  beginning  acute  and  ending 
grave;  but  let  them  be  joined,  and  their  mo- 
dulation in  series  will  accord  with  the  relation 
in  which  they  are  placed  below : 


/ 
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The  places  of  the  rhythmical  pulsations  are 
signified  by  small  capitals;    and   it  will  bo. 


17*  Greek  words  accented  on  the  last  are  called  oxy. 
tons,  and  thote  not  so  accented  are  called  barptont,  by 
which  last  word  is  meant  that  they  had  the  grave  accent 
on  the  lost,  the  acute  being  elsewhere  pUced.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  mark  called  grave  placed 
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seen  that  the  changes  of  slide  begin  at  those 
places:  it  will  also  be  observed  that  many  of 
the  words  have  now  no  accent  of  their  own, 
but  participate  in  the  slide  which  commences 
with  some  previous  word ;  while,  of  the  words 
which  retain  an  accent  of  their  own,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  accent  is  not  always  of  the  same 
character  as  of  the  word  separately  pro- 
nounced ;  that  is,  beginning  acute  and  ending 
grave ;  but  each  accent  is  uttered  relatively  to 
others,  and  this  adjusted  relation  of  the  accents 
throughout  the  clauses  constitutes  the  modu- 
lation of  the  sentence.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  union  of  words  into  sentences  was 
accompanied  in  the  ancient  classical  languages 
by  these  effects.  Accent,  with  them,  united 
syllables  into  words,  but  not  words  into  sen- 
tences. It  was  an  efficient  wholly  different 
that,  to  the  ears  of  the  refined  native,  brought 
words  into  union,  and  gave  the  series  its 
rhythm :  this  efficient  was  the  regulated  quan- 
tities :  to  these  the  nerves  of  the  speaker  and 
bearer  were  tempered  by  education  and  habit, 
and  by  these  were  the  rhythmical  cadences 
tacitly  determined,  not  by  the  accents.  The 
effect  as  to  the  union  of  the  words  was  how- 
ever the  same:  for  the  feet  which  arose  from 
the  quantities  had  no  more  regard  to  the 
words  in  their  separate  capacities  than  feet 
which  arise  from  accent, — but  the  csesura  cut 
off  some  syllables  from  one  word  and  some 
from  another,  just  as  the  perception  of  rhythm, 
arising  from  the  quantities,  suggested.  Words, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  retained  the 
accents,  when  in  union,  which  they  had  sepa- 
rately, and  we  know  that  they  seldom  dropped 
their  accents :  for  the  number  of  enclitics,  that 
is,  of  words  privileged  to  drop  their  accents, 
was  very  limited ;  proving  that  the  privilege 
itself  scarcely  existed.  Hence  the  reason  the 
ancients  were  so  averse  to  a  succession  of 
monosyllabic  words;  for  the  repeated  similar 
accents  were  necessarily  tiresome  to  the  ear  : 
but  in  our  language  a  succession  of  such  words 
seldom  has  this  effect ;  for  a  sentence  of  mono- 
syllables, having  the  same  rhythm,  is  also 
capable  of  having  precisely  the  same  modu- 
lation as  a  sentence  composed  of  long  words. 
The  following  two  sentences,  for  instance,  have 
exactly  the  same  rhythm  and  modulation : 
"  Disap/wtn/ment  repeated,  destroy*  expecta- 
tion" u  To  be  cross*  d  in  our  hopes,  is  a  cheek 
we  are  born  to."  It  is  needless  to  carry  these 
remarks  further ;  nor  would  so  much  on  sub- 
jects rather  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  have  been  said,  had  it 
not  been  necessary  to  prevent  a  supposition 


oa  the  accented  syllable  of  an  oxyton  unless  it  came  last 
ia  a  sentence?  A  correspondent  in  the  11th  vol.  of 
Valpy's  Classical  Journal  answers  this  question  inge- 
niously and  satisfactorily.  When  the  marks  of  accents 
were  first  used,  words  were  not  separated  from  each 
other  in  writing,  and  these  marks  were  meant  for  guides 
to  the  wader,  that  he  might,  by  the  proper  tones,  aggre- 
gate the  syllables  into  words.  But  if  oxytons  had  had 
their  proper  mark,  when  they  came  elsewhere  than  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
barytous,  and  preparation  made  for  unseated  syllables 
to  follow  :  hence,  they  were  written  with  a  mark  diflereut 
from  the  true  one  at  all  places  except  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  sentence. 


too  easily  entertained,  that  to  know  how  every 
separate  word  of  a  language  is  pronounced,  is 
to  know  how  the  language  itself  is  pronounced. 
It  was  further  necessary  to  caution  the  learner, 
who  had  reached  that  first  step  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  our  language,  against  trie  false 
guides  he  is  in  danger  of  meeting  with  on 
attempting  the  second.  The  assertion  is 
scarcely  too  harsh,  that  if  almost  all  which 
has  been  written  on  English  accent,  emphasis, 
tone,  quantity,  rhythm,  were  cast  into  the  fire, 
a  great  service  would  be  done  to  the  learners 
of  our  language.  Let  a  learner  apply  his 
own  ears  to  catch  from  English  organs  the 
native  tones  and  native  rhythm  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  he  will  have  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  a  chance  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  miss, 
if  he  takes  any  written  treatise  for  his  guide. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  better  fitted  to 
blind  any  one  to  the  true  nature  of  English 
verse,  than  the  Prosodies  which  pretend  to  ex- 
plain it  ?  What  have  the  names  of  the  clas- 
sical feet  to  do  with  metres  that  depend  upon 
accent  ?  Our  verse,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  con- 
structed on  principles  so  simple,  that  very  little 
needs  be  said  in  describing  it.  To  declare  that 
we  have  verse  of  such  and  such  a  number  of 
syllables  to  the  standard  line, —  that  the 
rhythm  in  such  line,  or  in  such  a  clause,  is  dis- 
syllabic or  trisyllabic, — that  the  rhythmical 
ictus  begins  with  the  first  syllable  of  the  line, 
or  clause,  or  does  not  begin  with  it, — that  it 
falls  or  does  not  fall  on  the  last  syllable, — 
that  lines  are  allowed  within  certain  limits  to 
deviate  from  their  standard,  but  that,  beyond 
those  limits,  what  was  verse  becomes  prose, — 
that  the  clauses  of  lines  relatively  to  clauses 
in  their  own  or  in  other  lines,  become  har- 
monious by  the  proportions  they  suggest, — is 
to  say  almost  all  that  the  subject  requires. 

176.  As  immediately  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  review,  it  is  important  to 
state,  before  they  are  dismissed,  that,  in  the 
dictionary,  words  are  marked  according  to 
their  separate  pronunciation,  and  consequently 
that  all  monosyllabic  words  are  exhibited  as 
having  accented  vowel  sounds.  But  in  actual 
use,  a  very  great  proportion  of  these  mono- 
syllabic words  are  never  accented  when  they 
enter  into  sentences,  except  when  some  oblique 
or  referential  meaning  makes  them  emphatic 
The  indefinite  article  which  we  name  a  is  pro- 
nounced d  in  actual  use  and  combination: 
(compare  24:)  — that  which  we  pronounce 
me  as  a  single  word  is  never  so  pronounced 
in  sentences  except  emphatically,  (*.  r.  referen- 
tially  to  you,  him,  Act,  &c,)  but  drops  its  long 
quantity  so  as  more  properly  to  be  marked 
me:— in  like  manner,  your  becomes  yur;  (13lj) 
am,  was,  had,  shall,  and,  become  am,  woz,  had, 
shall,  and ;  ( 12 ;)  for  often  becomes  fur ;  (38 ;) 
of  becomes  uv,  and/hww,  frum;  (18;)  »v  and 
by  generally  become  me  and  be;  (105;)  and 
My,  among  people  who  familiarly  use  it,  fre- 
quently becomes  thee :— so  likewise  the  definite 
article,  which,  when  it  stands  alone,  we  call 
the,  shortens  and  often  changes  its  vowel 
sound  in  connection  with  other  words,  (except 
when  emphatic,)  being  pronounced  the  when 
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it  conies  before  a  vowel  sound,  and  th<3,  (see 
24,)  when  it  comes  before  a  consonant  sound : 
— so  again  the  pronoun  you  in  the  accusative 
case  and  not  emphatic,  changes  the  full  sound 
of  its  vowel  into  a  sound  near  to  e  or  to  the 
natural  vowel.  And  not  only  are  the  vowel 
sounds  liable  to  be  affected  when  words  are 
pronounced  relatively  to,  or  in  connection 
with,  other  words,  but  the  consonant  t  ov  d 
concluding  a  word  immediately  before  ano- 
ther  word  that  begins  with  the  sound  of  u 


consonant,  not  under  accent,  is  liable  to  he 
sounded  ch  or  j,  just  as  the  t  in  nature  and 
the  d  in  verdure,  are  liable  to  be  so  sounded. 
See  147. 

177.  The  reference  of  words  to  one  in  a 
sentence,  is  frequently  productive  of  another 
effect,  namely,  a  deviation  from  the  regular  or 
usual  seat  of  accent.  Thus  we  say,  "  to  give 
and  for'-^ive ;"  we  compare"  pror/-ability  and 
plau'-sibility ;"  we  speak  of  the  "  devisor'  and 
deviseeV'  the  "  appellor'  and  appellee7/  &c 


2.  PRINCIPLES  OF  REMEDY 


DEFECTS  OF   UTTERANCE. 


Fulgar  and  Rustic,  Provincial  and  Foreign 
Habit: 

178.  Before  anything  is  said  respecting  the 
several  defects  which  rank  under  the  foregoing 
denominations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider 
what  is  that  dialect  from  which  they  all  de- 
viate, and  how  far  it  is  possible,  and  worth  the 
while  of  a  sensible  person,  to  surmount  his 
early  habits  in  order  to  conform  to  it.  The 
dialect,  then,  which  we  have  here  in  view,  is 
not  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one 
place,— not  even  to  London;  for  the  mere 
cockney,  even  though  tolerably  educated,  has 
his  peculiarities  as  well  as  the  mere  Scotchman 
or  Irishman \ — but  the  common  standard  dia- 
lect is  that  in  which  all  marks  of  a  particular 
place  of  birth  and  residence  are  lost,  and 
nothing  appears  to  indicate  any  other  habits 
of  intercourse  than  with  the  well-bred  and 
well-informed,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Now  it  may  be  that  a  person  cannot  altogether 
reach  this  standard ;  but  if  he  reach  it  very 
nearly,  all  the  object  of  a  complete  conformity 
may  be  gained.  A  person  needs  not  blush 
because  he  cannot  help  betraying  he  is  a 
Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  ;  but  it  may  never- 
theless be  an  object  of  ambition  to  prove  that 
his  circle  of  intercourse  has  extended  much 
beyond  his  native  place.  Accordingly,  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  accent  is  grating  on  polite  ears  only 
in  excess,  and  has  nothing  disagreeable,  in  it, 
if  individual  words  are  sounded  according  to 
common  usage,  and  the  broadness  of  the 
accent  has  evidently  been  reduced  by  inter- 
course with  varied  society.  Still  greater  in- 
dulgence is  allowed  to  a  foreign  accent,  though 
this  of  course  diminishes  with  known  length  of 
abode  in  the  country  where  the  language  is 
spoken.  But  a  rustic  or  a  cockney  dialect 
meets  not  with  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  man 
displaying  either  the  one  or  the  other,  must 
have  a  large  portion  of  natural  talent  or  ac- 


quired science,  who  surmounts  the  prejudice  it 
creates.  These  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  one  part  of  the  question  proposed, 
— namely,  how  far  it  is  worth  a  sensible  per- 
son's while  to  labour  at  the  improvement  of  a 
deficient  pronunciation;  and  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  success,  the  person  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  opinion  after  he  shall 
have  considered  the  strength  and  inveteracy 
of  his  present  habits,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  stand  opposed  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice exhibited  in  the  foregoing  pages.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  his  deficiency, — 
cockney,  rustic,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  foreign,— his 
first  step  should  be  the  mastery  of  the  key 
sounds  in  the  schemes,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  one  that  pronounces  them  quite  correctly. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  will  be  able  to  lead 
the  treatise  and  use  the  dictionary,  with  every 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  A  few  hints  pre- 
viously to  entering  on  the  course  proposed, 
may  render  it  more  effectual  to  each  class  of 
persons  just  alluded  to.    We  may  begin  by 

179.  Hints  to  cockney  spbakbrs.  The  dif- 
fusion of  literature  among  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  renders  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  speak  now  of  such  extreme 
vulgarisms  as  the  substitution  of  v  for  w,  or  w 
for  v.  Few  persons  under  forty  years  of  age, 
with  such  a  predilection  for  literary  nicety  as 
will  lead  them  to  these  pages,  can  be  in  much 
danger  of  saying,  that  they  like  "  Weal  and 
winegar  wery  well ;"  or  that  they  are  going  to 
"  Vest  Vickham  in  a  po  shay  j"  and  with  re- 
gard to  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  intelligence 
and  information,  retain  the  habits  of  a  more 
distant  generation  of  cocknies,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  at  their  age,  a  reformation  could  be 
promised  without  an  expense  of  time  and 
labour  they  would  be  unwilling  to  bestow. 
They  may  be  referred  to  the  organic  formation 
of  the  sounds  where  the  deficiencies  lie, — to 
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the  exercise  of  the  organs  in  lists  of  words 
selected  for  the  purpose, — and  to  the  dictionary 
for  the  proper  utterance  of  every  individual 
word  oo  which  a  doubt  can  occur: — but 
whether,  after  these  directions,  they  can  find 
patience  to  put  them  in  practice,  is  a  con- 
sideration for  themselves  alone.  Passing, 
therefore,  to  cocknies  of  a  later  generation,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  they  require,  in  general, 
to  be  cautioned  against  affected  niceties  quite 
as  much  as  against  unconscious  negligencies. 
We  shall  often  hear  a  sedulous  cockney  say 
w65ld,  cdSld,  and  shCBld,  (would,  amid,  should,) 
while  he  sinks,  habitually  and  unwarily,  the 
terminational  vowel  in  chicken  and  La/in,  mwel 
ind  parcel.  Correcting  these,  he  carries  his 
correctness  so  far  as  to  make  the  vowel  dis- 
tinct in  swivel  and  heaven,  evil  and  devil.  The 
effort  might  pass  however,  and  possibly  be 
lauded,  if  he  were  consistently  exact;  but  it 
becomes  ridiculous  when  in  contrast  with  such 
negligencies  as  arithmetic  and  charecter, 
wr»-tin  and  rend-In,  spile  and  sile,  (spoil  and 
toil,)  Toosdag,  doo-/y,  perput-rate,  aj/ln-ut-y, 
prwidunce,  and  ed-e-caiion.  Then,  again,  what 
apparent  perverseness  in  sinking  the  guttural 
sound  of  r  in  board,  form,  cord,  &c,  and  adding 
it  to  law,  mw,  &c. ;  in  sinking  the  h  in  hand, 
heart,  &c*  and  sounding  it  in  honour,  honest, 
&c.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  cockney 
speaker  has  to  learn  at  least  consistency  in  his 
pronunciation.  If  he  seek  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, let  him  learn  the  principles  on  which 
accuracy  depends ;  and  if  he  desire  to  be 
accurate  no  further  than  to  pass  in  good 
society  without  invidious  notice,  let  him  learn 
the  limits  between  polite  and  extreme  ex- 
actitude.— We  proceed  next,  to 

180.  Hints  for  lowdomizinq  a  rustic  ut- 
terance. Although  a  rustic  pronunciation 
differs  much  in  one  county  and  in  another,  yet 
in  all  of  them  the  vowels  are  apt  to  be  broader 
than  the  standard  dialect  permits, — that  is  to 
*ay,  they  are  uttered  with  a  wider  aperture  of 
the  mouth  ;  and  to  this  broader  sound  is  gene- 
rally added  a  drawl,  which,  occurring  on 
sounds  that  should  be  essentially  short,  changes 
their  character  in  this  respect  also.  The  spe- 
cific sounds  of  the  several  vowels  must,  there- 
fore, be  diligently  and  practically  studied  in 
the  scheme,  before  an  attempt  at  improvement 
is  made  by  the  use  of  the  Principles  foregoing, 
or  the  subsequent  dictionary;  and  the  most 
watchful  attention  should  gather  into  classes, 
words  that  contain  the  same  vowel  sound 
under  different  vowel  characters,  or  different 
circumstances.  For  instance :  "  I  have  won 
one  game,  and  you  have  won  none  ;  you  have 
not  won  once,  and  that  is  stwitderful.  Here 
the  words  and  syllables  which  have  the  vowel 
u  under  the  letter  o,  should  be  collected  and 
practised.  The  classes  of  words  in  which  a 
vowel-letter  has  some  incidental  sound  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  class,  should  also  be  col- 
lected :  for  example,  the  words  in  which  letter 
u  is  sounded  <5o,  instead  of  u;  (see  117;)  in 
order  that,  when  the  Yorkshiremao,  for  in- 
stance, is  no  longer  guilty  of  saying  dd&7  for 
dull,  be  may  not  carry  the  change  so  far  as  to 


say  bull,  &c,  for  6co7.  Exceptions  will  indeed 
require  more  attention  than  the  general  rules : 
— avenge,  hinge,  tpunge,  &c^,  might,  for  in 
stance,  lead  a  west  countryman  to  think  he 
is  right  in  saying  strange  and  d&n-ger  ;  but  he 
must  learn  the  rule  which  excepts  these.  (1 1 1.) 
Nor,  while  attending  to  vowel-sounds,  must 
the  consonants  be  neglected.  Welshmen  make 
the  hard  or  breath  consonants  soft,  and  the 
soft,  hard;  Somersetshiremen  sound  x  for*; 
the  Northumbrians  trill  the  r  against  the  soft 
palate  instead  of  the  upper  gum,  and  so  pro- 
nounce it  with  a  burr;  while  the  Lancastrians 
make  a  compound  of  the  simple  articulation 
ng,  and,  instead  of  king,  long,  &a,  say  hing-g, 
tong-g,  &c  (Compare  158.) — Our  next  duty  is 
to  give 

181.  Hints  for  soktbnino  an  Hibernian 
brogue.  The  first  point  our  western  friend 
must  attend  to  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  avoid 
hurling  out  his  words  with  a  superfluous 
quantity  of  breath.  It  is  not  broadhcr  and 
loudher  that  he  must  say ;  but  the  d,  and  every 
other  consonant  in  the  language,  must  be 
neatly  delivered  by  the  tongue,  with  as  little 
riot,  cluttering,  or  breathing  as  possible. 
Next  let  him  drop  the  roughness  or  rolling 
of  letter  r  in  all  places  but  the  beginning  of 
syllables:  he  must  not  say  tfor-rutn  and 
far-rum,  but  let  the  word  be  heard  in  one 
smooth  syllable.  The  numerous  interchanges 
he  will  have  to  make  among  the  vowels  it 
will  be  impossible  to  particularize, — such,  for 
instance,  as  will  convert  plaze  into  pleate,  greet 
into  great,  plintu  into  plenty,  fut  into  foot ;  they 
are  merely  hinted  at  here  to  awaken  his  ob- 
servation ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  him  he 
may  find  an  abundance  of  similar  hints,  com- 
bined with  infinite  humour,  in  many  a  tale 
written  by  countrymen  and  countrywomen ; 
which  he  is  advised  to  study  in  connection 
with  these  remarks,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  a 
relief  to  their  dryness. — One  more  observation 
may  be  added  : — in  modulating  his  sentences, 
the  Irishman  does  not  make  that  equal  use  of 
the  two  accents  of  the  speaking  voice  which 
characterizes  the  common  standard  dialect, 
but  his  accents  are  almost  all  in  one  direction, 
viz.,  from  acute  to  grave.  Thus  warned,  his 
ear,  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  difference,  may 
enable  him  to  change  his  habit  Turning  to 
the  north,  we  are  next  to  furnish 

182.  Hints  for  reducing  broad  scotch. 
An  Irishman,  it  has  just  been  observed,  uses 
the  closing  accent  of  the  voice  too  much  :  a 
Scotchman  has  the  contrary  habit,  and  is  con- 
tinually drawling  his  tones  from  grave  to 
acute  with  an  effect,  which,  to  southern  ears, 
is  suspensive  in  character.  The  smooth  gut- 
tural r  is  as  little  heard  in  Scotland  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  trilled  r  taking  its  place ;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  at  the 
places  indicated  by  the  vowel  scheme,  must 
therefore  be  an  object  of  sedulous  practice. 
The  peculiar  sound  of  u,  which  in  the  north 
so  often  borders  on  the  French  u,  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  several  sounds  of  the  letter  as 
heard  in  the  south ;  and  the  long  quantity 
which  a  Scotchman  is  apt  to  give  the  vowels 
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that  ought  to  be  essentially  short,  must  be 
clipped  by  the  instantaneous  junction  of  the 
consonant,  in  order  that  aS»  may  become  5,  or 
5 ;  a  may  become  £ ;  e  may  be  shut  up  into  T ; 
o  alter  its  length  and  quality  into  6" ;  and  58 
be  curtailed  into  oTS.  On  the  other  hand,  equal 
care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  vowels 
which  ought  to  be  long  completely  so:  late 
must  not  be  shortened  almost  into  l€t,  nor  lean 
into  lin ;  neither  coal  into  cole,  nor  flJBd  into 
f&d.  The  composition  of  the  long  T,  which  in 
Scotland  is  sounded  ie,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  In  short,  all  the  key  sounds  must  first  be 
completely  mastered,  and  the  preceding  pages 
consulted  respecting  the  application  of  them 
in  detail. — The  remarks  under  these  several 
heads  have  anticipated  almost  all  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  shape  of 

183.  Hints  to  foreigners.  A  parallel  of 
sounds  will  be  found  in  almost  every  foreign- 
anglo  grammar,  and  needs  not,  therefore,  be 
furnished  here:  but  it  may  be  useful  to  warn 
the  learner  of  our  language,  never  to  depend 
on  any  parallel  further  than  for  an  approxi- 
mation of  sounds.  Let  a  vowel  in  our  lan- 
guage be  pronounced  by  a  correct  English 
mouth,  and  compared  with  one  in  his  own 
language,  as  pronounced  by  himself,  and, 
however  his  grammar  may  tell  him  they  are 
identical,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find,  with 
sharp  ears  and  awakened  attention,  a  differ- 
ence of  Bound  and  effect  well  worth  remem- 
bering. And  not  only  are  almost  all  the 
vowels,  and  some  of  the  consonants,  foreign  to 
foreign  organs,  but  the  accent  or  modulation 
of  the  language  is  new  and  strange,  par- 
ticularly to  a  Frenchman.  The  reading  of 
verse  after  a  well-taught  native  is  the  best 
way  to  give  a  practical  feeling  of  the  nature 
and  application  of  this  last  element. 

Defects  of  Articulation. 

184.  All  impediments  of  speech,  as  they 
are  called,  proceed  from  the  constant,  or  the 
inconstant  inability  of  the  organs  to  complete 
certain  articulations.  The  former  kind  may 
be  considered  under  the  head  now  proposed : 
the  latter  defect  will  be  considered  separately. 
The  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which, 
accompanied  by  breath  or  voice,  constitute  the 
articulations,  are  as  determinate,  and  fitted  to 
be  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  will,  as 
the  actions  of  our  arms,  hands,  fingers,  legs, 
or  feet;  and  it  needs  not  be  pointed  out,  that 
whenever  we  would  bring  any  of  these  mem- 
bers to  perform  unaccustomed  actions,  we  first 
make  ourselves  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  action,  and  then,  by  frequent  and 
incessant  repetition,  render  the  action,  or  series 
of  actions,  a  habit.  In  this  way  we  learn  steps 
in  dancing,  and  fingering  in  music  The 
members  may  be  perhaps  by  nature  ill  adapted 
for  the  actions;  in  which  case,  though  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  the  habit  may  be  great, 
yet  it  may  not  be  insurmountable.  Even  if 
some  of  the  members  usually  employed  are 
wanting,  the  case  is  not  always  hopeless  :  if  a 
man  has  lost  his  right  hand,  we  can  teach  him 


to  write  with  his  left.  The  organs  of  speech 
are  not  excepted  from  the  force  of  these 
general  remarks.  He  who  has  impediments 
to  correct  must  first  ascertain  what  articula- 
tions he  is  unable  to  form,  and  why  he  is 
unable  :— in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  cause  will  not  be  found  to  lie  in  any 
natural  indisposition  or  inaptitude  of  the 
organs,  but  in  the  accidental  acquirement  of 
a  wrong  habit  for  the  right  one.  Thus  a 
habit  of  touching  the  teeth  instead  of  the 
gum  in  pronouncing  «,  is  the  fault  called 
lisping.  Nosology,  indeed,  has  taken  this  and 
the  other  defects  under  its  cognizance,  and 
given  them  high-sounding  Gneco-latin  names; 
but  they  are  diseases  caught  from  example,  and 
are  hardly  ever  constitutional.  The  lisp,  ac- 
companied by  a  general  want  of  energy  in  the 
action  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  &c,  con- 
stitutes the  psel/ismm  emoliiens.  If  the  fault 
attaches  chiefly  to  the  r,  either  by  the  omission 
of  its  sound  altogether  or  the  substitution  of 
a  weaker  sound  like  /,  it  is  called  pteUumut 
taUan*.  The  well-known  Newcastle  burr,  (com- 
pare 73,)  is  dignified  by  the  title  ptellismut 
ringens.  The  divided  palate  is  fairly  claimed 
by  nosology,  under  the  name  of  ptellitmu* 
lagottomatum  ;  a  defect  of  conformation  which 
renders  the  speaker  incapable  without  me- 
chanical aid  of  rendering  A,  g,  and  ng  arti- 
culate. The  tongue  is  frequently  accused 
(often  groundlessly)  of  being  too  big  or  too 
little,  and  certain  it  is  that  it  sometimes 
borrows  too  much  assistance  from  the  lips, 
while  its  own  action  is  sluggish  and  unwieldy. 
This  is  called  p$ellismus  baf but  tens.  The  lips 
are  sometimes  defective,  so  as  to  pronounce  p, 
b,  and  m,  imperfectly.  This  is  called  pseUismut 
acheUos.  There  appears  to  be  no  distinct  name 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  nasal  organ,  which 
converts  ng,  m,  and  n  into  g,  6,  and  d ;  and 
indeed  a  surgeon's  assistance  is  less  frequently 
wanted  in  the  case  than  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
In  short,  it  is  evident  that,  in  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  cases,  the  patient  may  work  his 
own  cure,  by  learning  what  he  has  to  do,  by 
trying  to  do  it  at  first  considerately  and  slowly, 
and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  rapidly.  Even 
when  some  part  of  the  necessary  organs  is 
wanting,  a  little  trial  may  enable  him  to  do 
that  with  another  part  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  part  missing.  If,  while  placing  his 
tongue  in  the  usual  place  to  sound  *,  he 
cannot  help  lisping  because  he  has  lost  a 
tooth,  either  let  him  get  a  tooth  supplied  by  a 
dentist,  or  try  whether,  by  putting  tne  tongue 
higher  in  the  mouth,  a  hiss  without  a  lisp  is 
not  possible.  If,  because  the  palate  and  uvula 
are  divided,  the  sounds  of  k,  g,  and  ng  lose  all 
their  distinctness  by  escaping  at  the  nose,  let 
him  try  whether,  by  something  to  pinch  the  nose, 
— spectacles,  for  instance, — he  cannot  make 
them  plainer.  This,  it  is  true,  will  be  mending 
one  defect  by  incurring  another:  but  at  least 
it  offers  a  choice  of  evils,  and,  of  the  two,  the 
obstructed  nasal  tone  is  of  less  moment  than 
an  entire  inability  to  render  words  intelligible 
which  contain  the  palatal  consonants. 
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PsetHsmus  hmsitans,  or  Stammering. 
185.  In  a  work  like  this,  a  few  hints  may  be 
given  to  stammerers,  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
so  guard  them  against  delusion  in  seeking  for 
a  core. — Stammering,  when  not  of  the  slight 
kind  which  is  caught  from  example  merely, 
and  fostered  by  negligence,  has  its  origin  in 
extreme  excitability  of  nerve,  and  consequent 
liability  to  sudden  trepidation ;  a  species  of 
constitution  which  renders  the  stammerer  a 
striking  mark  for  quackery.    For,  (excepting 
cases  where  the  faulty  action  of  the  muscles 
has  been  confirmed  by  inveterate  habit,)  the 
stammerer  does  not  always  stammer,  but  pro- 
nounces smoothly  enough  while  under  no  ap- 
prehension, anxiety,  or  uneasiness.   Therefore, 
whatever  he  is  told  will  give  him  the  power  to 
speak  without  difficulty,  if  at  the  same  time 
be  is  persuaded  to  have  entire  confidence  in  it, 
will,  while  his  confidence  lasts,  have  the  effect. 
The  misfortune  will  be,  that  if  his  confidence 
have  no  rational  foundation,  but  rest  on  blind 
belief  alone,  it  will  be  liable  to  waver ;  and 
every  consequent  failure  will  lessen  its  power, 
till  the  spell  is  quite  broken.    Instead,  there* 
fore,  of  any  mysterious  means  by  which  stam- 
mering is  often  said  to  be  cured,  it  will  be 
better  to  adopt  a  plan  that  shall  give   the 
speaker  a  rational   confidence    in    his   own 
powers ;    as  an  introduction  to  which,  three 
things  are  here  proposed :  1.  To  explain  the 
nature  of  the  process  in   which  he  fails ; — 2. 
Why  be  more  than  others  is  liable  to  fail  in 
it ; — 3.   What  kind  of  exercise  must  by  its 
nature  tend  to  reduce  that  liability.     First, 
then,  for  the  nature  of  the  process  in  which  he 
fails.    The  smooth  utterance  of  a  sentence  in 
discourse,  is  a  series  of  consentaneous  actions 
of  the  will  and  of  the  muscles  alternately, 
each  action  being  both  an  effect  and  a  cause — 
the  effect  of  what  went  before,  the  cause  of 
what  follows:  and  these  actions  operate  in 
this  way  on  each  other,  not  because  they  are 
originally  connected,   except  as  regards  the 
operation  of  the  will  on  the  muscles,  but  be- 
cause long  practice  has  established  the  con- 
nection.   The  dexterity  acquired  in  every  art, 
equally  comes  under  this  description.     The 
musical    practitioner,   for    instance,    has    no 
sooner  sounded  the  first  note  of  a  tune,  than 
that  note,  through  the  connection  which  prac- 
tice has  established,  is  the  cause  of  the  second, 
by  suggesting  primarily  the  next  note  to  the 
mind,  and  thus  secondarily  inducing  a  will  to 
move  muscles  which  produce  the  second ;  and 
so  on  through  the  tune.  Before  the  connection 
here  described  is  established,  every  act  of  the 
will  springs  from  antecedents  of  a  much  more 
remote  and  unready  kind,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  therefore  very  slow   and    laborious. 
We   have  now  in   view  a  series  of   actions 
merely  imitative.  But  the  case  is  not  different 
when  the  composition  of  the  series  is  original. 
For  an  original  work,  in  whatever  department 
of  art,  is  original  only  as  a  whole :  there  is  no 
order  or  law  of  connection  among  the  com- 
ponent parts  with  which  the  composer,  be  he 
orator,  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  is  not  com- 
pletely familiar;    and  it   is  because    he    is 


familiar,  practically  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
composition  appertaining  to  his  art,  that  he  is 
able  to  let  bis  fancy  range  in  bringing  well- 
known  elements  together  under  new  general 
forms.    To  apply  this  general  doctrine  to  the 
process  under  consideration  : — He  who  speaks 
smoothly  is  enabled  to  proceed  from  sound  to 
sound  uninterruptedly  through  his  sentences, 
because,  the  moment  his  muscles  have  com- 
pleted one  action,  they  operate  on  the  will 
toward  the  production  of  the  next ;  that  next 
beinp  one  that   has  so  often    followed    the 
previous  one  as  to  have  established  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  effect,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal.     But  if  some  emotion  should 
arise,  the  mental  impetus  being  drawn  off 
from  what  it  was  about  to  produce,  may  leave 
the   series  of    articulations    incomplete;    or 
should  a  diverse  purpose  affect  the  will  just 
strong  enough  to  put  in  motion  a  new  set  of 
muscles,  but  not  decided  enough  to  have   pre- 
viously stopped  the  series  of  actions  in   pro- 
gress, the  effect  will  be  spasm,  or  an  action  of 
the  muscles  independently  of  the  will :  and  in 
this  manner  are  the  most  fluent  occasionally 
liable  to  hesitate,  and  the  most  confident  to 
stammer.      But,   secondly,    why   should   the 
stammerer  be  more  liable  to  these  effects  than 
another  ?    Evidently,  because  his  constitution 
disposes  him  more  than  another  to  the  causes : 
— he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  emotion, 
and  to  momentary  vacillation  of  purpose.  But 
this  is  not  all :— the  connection  between  the  mut- 
eular  action,  and  the  will  which  is  to  produce  the 
next  action,  is  weaher  in  him  than  in  another, 
because  he  has  frequently  failed  in  it ;  nay,  if  he 
fails  very  frequently,  there  will,  fa/  last,  be  no 
connection  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  will 
be  a  connection  between  the  muscular  action,  and 
the  spasm  that  has  so  often  followed  it,  the  spasm, 
in  this  manner,  from  having  at  first  been  acci* 
dental  only,  becoming  a  part  of  the  series.     N  ow, 
in  laying  down,  thirdly,  a  plan  of  discipline 
for  the  cure  of  a  stammerer,  it  will  be  going 
too  far  to  promise  that  he  shall  not  be  liable 
to  stammer  from  such  feelings  or  such  mental 
causes  as  make  others  stammer;  and  moral 
exertion,   aided,   if   necessary,    by  means  to 
strengthen  the  constitution,  must  be  called   in 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  natural  occa- 
sions.    But  the  habit  which  their   frequency 
has  generated,  and  which  exists  independently 
of  their  occurrence,  this  may  be  removed  ;— a 
complete  control  may  be  regained  by  the  will 
over  those  muscles  originally  subjected  to  its 
power ; — and  a  connection  may  be  established 
between  muscular  actions,  and  the  will  to  pro- 
duce following  actions,  such  as  shall  never  fail 
while  the  mind  retains  its  tranquillity  and  its 
purpose.    The  most  effectual  way  of  breaking 
the  old  habit  will  be,  to  cease  utterance  alto- 
gether, except  for  the  express    purpose    oi 
trying  to  utter  well.     And  let  a  beginning  be 
made  with  the  separate  elements  of  articula- 
tion, in  order  that  the  manner  of  forming  each 
may  be  completely  understood.      Utter    the 
vowels  which  are  essentially  long,— a,  i%  aS», 
e,  T,  55,  oy,  ow,  with  a  full,  firm,  decided  tone. 
The  stammerer  will  find  he  has  complete  con- 
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trol  over  these,  either  to  continue  or  discon- 
tinue them.  Let  him,  moreover,  observe,  how 
nature  teaches  him  to  regulate  his  breathing 
in  uttering  these  sounds;  that  his  lungs  are 
well  replenished  with  air  when  he  commences 
a  sound  with  the  intention  of  prolonging  it, — 
that  this  air  is  the  material  out  of  which  he 
creates  the  sound  ; — and  that  he  draws  in  a 
fresh  supply  to  begin  a  new  protracted  sound. 
To  this  lesson  let  him  be  attentive  in  every 
part  of  his  subsequent  exercises,  and  periodi- 
cally supply  himself  with  breath,  as  now  for 
the  separate  sounds,  so  hereafter  for  series  of 
sounds,  at  easy  clausular  intervals.195  After 
the  vowels  essentially  long,  the  consonants 
must  be  formed  according  to  the  description  of 
each,  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  organic 
action  in  each  instance.  He  must  satisfy  himself 
that  his  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  gums,  palate,  &c, 
are,  by  nature,  as  much  under  his  own  control, 
as,  at  other  times,  his  hands  and  fingers ;  and 
with  this  conviction  let  him  practise,  not  the 
names  of  the  consonants,  but  the  motions  of 
the  organs  of  speech  required  by  each  con- 
sonant, accompanied  by  an  utterance  of  breath 
or  of  voice,  as  the  nature  of  each  may  require. 
Let  him  touch  the  organs  with  his  fingers,  or 
look  at  their  motion  in  a  glass,  if  such  methods 
assist  him ;  and,  in  short,  omit  nothing  which 
may  render  him  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  process  of  articulation : 
for  on  such  knowledge  is  to  be  built  that 
rational  confidence  in  bis  powers,  which  is  to 
be  mainly  instrumental  to  his  cure. — Familiar 
with  the  independent  vowels,  and  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  consonants  separately  from  their 
names,  and  from  their  junction  with  vowels  of 
any  sort, — the  process  of  joining  these  ele- 
ments together  is  to  be  the  next  subject  of  con- 
scious exertion.  Let  him  begin  with  the  vowels 
followed  by  the  consonants ; — this  connection 
is  seldom  accompanied  by  failure; — let  the 
connection  of  every  vowel  with  every  con- 
sonant be  tried  again  and  again,  (A,  to,  and  y, 
be  it  remembered,  are  not  consonants  under 
the  circumstance  proposed,)  till  the  manner  of 

185  A  surgeon,  some  little  time  ago,  published  a  trea- 
tise to  establish  that  stammering  arises  from  attempting 
to  speak  while  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  collapse.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  stammerer,  in  this  respect,  differs 
from  other  people ;  and  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  never  exhaust  the  lungs  so 
completely  of  air  as  to  be  unable,  from  that  cause,  to 
begin  speaking  at  any  moment.  But  I  believe  that  the 
moment  any  one  attempts  to  speak,  he  puts  in  action 
certain  muscles  near  the  region  of  the  lungs  by  which 
to  restrain  the  issue  of  the  breath,  so  that  onlv  just  so 
much  shall  escape  as  is  necessary  to  speech,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  much  less  in  quantity  than  is  commonly 
thought  Now,  a  stammerer,  in  the  flutter  of  his  spirits, 
is  apt  to  overdo  this  matter,  and  to  make  the  embargo 
complete  instead  of  partial.  Hence,  his  immediate  organs 
of  articulation  are  often  at  work  with  convulsive  action 
when  there  is  no  material  ready  for  them  on  which  to 
operate.  And  hence  also,  because  he  cannot  get  the 
material  by  expiration,  we  often  find  him  endeavouring 
to  vocalize  an  inspiration. 


connection  is  quite  familiar,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  The  non-independent  vowels, 
i.  e.  those  essentially  short,  may  next  be  tried, 
each  with  every  consonant,  (still  remembering 
that  A,  10,  and  y  are  consonants  only  at  the 
beginning  of  syllables ;  and  that  r  must  now 
be  excluded,  because  it  never  makes  a  pre- 
vious vowel  essentially  short,  unless  it  is  also 
articulated  on  a  following  syllable.)  The 
next  connection  to  be  regarded  will  be  that  of 
consonants  with  vowels  following  them.  Here, 
between  some  of  the  sounds  intended  to  be 
joined,  his  habitual  spasm  either  always  or 
frequently  occurs.  This  is  what  he  has  to  re- 
move, and  in  its  place  to  fix  the  contrary 
habit;  and  he  will  succeed  in  proportion  to 
the  patience  and  perseverance  he  employs. 
First,  the  spasm  must  be  prevented  by  the 
most  watchful  control  of  the  muscles,  and  by 
contrivances  of  the  following  kind : — suppose 
the  connection  desired  is  between  A  and  a,  as 
in  the  first  syllable  of  capable;  but  that  while 
the  back  of  the  tongue  touches  the  soft  palate, 
a  spasm  occurs,  and  the  a  cannot  instantly  be 
joined ; — let  another  trial  be  made,  but  pre- 
viously to  the  ky  join  the  simple  aspirate  to 
the  a,  that  is,  pronounce  the  syllable  ha :  re- 
peat this  syllable  frequently,  and  while  re- 
peating, bring  the  proper  part  of  the  tongue 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  soft  palate,  till  at  last 
it  touches  it  In  this  manner,  while  the  pur- 
pose was  that  of  saying  ha,  the  effect  will 
be  to  have  said  ha,  and  by  this  kind  of  cheat  on 
himself,  he  will  have  escaped  the  spasm.  Let 
him  repeat  the  experiment  till  he  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  will  what  was  at  first  accom- 
plished without  the  will.  Not  even  then  is 
his  purpose  gained ;  but  long  laborious  repe- 
tition must  make  the  effort  of  the  will  an 
effect  of  what  precedes  it,  in  place  of  the 
spasm  which  has  hitherto  been  the  effect.  And 
what  is  to  be  achieved  as  to  the  connection 
between  h  and  a,  which  is  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  example,  must  be  achieved  wherever 
spasm  habitually  or  frequently  occurs.  From 
the  junction  of  sounds  into  syllables,  he  must 
proceed  to  that  of  syllables  into  words,  and  of 
words  into  clauses.  In  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, let  him  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  principle  of  rhythm.  Wherever  two  or 
more  syllables  are  joined  together  in  harmo- 
nious pronunciation,  a  sense  of  pulsation  and 
remission  accompanies  their  progress,  (173,) 
and  to  the  improvement  of  this  sense  the 
stammerer  should  be  diligently  attentive.  Let 
him  keep  time  to  his  accents,  and  regulate  his 
pauses,  drawing  in  supplies  of  breath  at  places 
not  irregularly  distant,  and  he  will  march 
through  sentences  securely.  Some  formality 
of  manner  may  accompany  the  effect;  but 
this  will  hardly  be  regretted,  if  smoothness 
and  continuity  should  be  a  part  of  what  is 
gained 
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186.  It  is  not  intended  under  this  head  to 
lay  down  any  principles  of  orthography  at 
variance  with  present  usage,  nor,  in  the  dic- 
tionary, will  any  attempt  be  made  to  establish 
unusual  modes  of  spelling,  however  recom- 
mended by  reason  or  propriety,  (one  or  two 
instances  hereafter  noticed  scarcely  amount  to 
exceptions,)  but  the  written  English  language, 
as  the  oral,  will  be  represented  in  its  actual 
state  with  as  much  fidelity  as  possible.  By 
the  schemes,  the  principles  following  them, 
and  the  manner  of  indicating  the  pronunciation 
of  words  in  the  dictionary,  it  is  however  ex- 
pected that  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
inconsistencies  of  our  spelling,  so  as  to  show 
tha  direction  that  any  changes,  if  any  are 
made,  ought  to  take.  For  this  end,  the  present 
dictionary  differs  purposely  from  others,  which, 
in  spelling  words  according  to  their  sounds, 
disregard  the  ordinary  laws  of  spelling  in 
order  to  give  to  every  single  sound  its  single 
character  or  indication.  Such  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  Sheridan  in  his  dictionary,  though 
it  was  very  imperfectly  fulfilled ;  such  too  was 
Walker's  plan,  though  still  further  from 
being  realized;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  plan  that 
cannot  be  realized  entirely,  unless  characters 
are  invented  for  certain  simple  elements,  e.g. 
for  ng,  tK,  th,  ah,  and  zh,  which,  being  invented, 
would  not  be  understood.  In  the  present  dic- 
tionary, the  plan  thus  imperfectly  acted  upon 
by  others  is  altogether  given  up,  and  instead 
of  it,  those  modes  of  indicating  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  are  adopted,  which  are  conso- 
nant to  the  ordinary  or  most  general  laws  of 
spelling,  a  word  being  considered  irregular 
when  its  sounds  appear  under  other  modes  of 
representation  than  those  exhibited  in  the 
schemes.  To  explain  this  part  of  the  general 
design  more  fully,  and  supply  what  may  appear 
defective  in  the  execution  of  it,  is  the  object  of 
what  follows  under  the  present  head. 

1S7.  Words  spelled  and  pronounced  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  schemes,  are,  of  course, 
deemed  quite  Tegular  in  their  orthography, 
and  such,  if  leading  words,  are  accordingly 
followed  by  the  same  or  by  an  equivalent 
spelling,  the  mark  (=*)  standing  between  : — if 
they  are  not  leading  words,  they  will  be  found 
free  from  italic  letters,  except  in  unaccented 
syllables,  where  the  vowel  often  appears  in 
italic  to  signify  the  corruption  it  is  liable  to 
receive  from  not  being  pronounced  with  the 
distinctness  of  an  accented  vowel.     But, 

IS3.  The  foregoing  are  not  the  only  words 
that  must  be  considered  regular  in  their  spell- 
ing. For  reasons  of  mere  convenience,  those 
spelled  with  x  and  with  qu  are  excluded  from  the 
schemes ;  and  such  words  appear  therefore  in 
the  dictionary  as  being  irregular  in  spelling. 
Yet  when  x  is  pronounced  as  in  mix  (micks) 
and  qu  as  in  quake,  (kwakc,)  the  spelling  must 
be  understood  as  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  language;  and  indeed, 
with  regard  to  the  latter  instance,  the  combi- 


nation of  letters,  kw,  is,  as  a  combination, 
altogether  alien  to  an  English  eye,  the  com- 
bined sounds  included  in  it  being  legitimately 
represented  only  by  qu.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  x  is  pronounced  as  in  Xenophou,  (Zen- 
ephon,)  and  qu  as  in  opaque,  (opake,)  the  letters 
as  compared  with  the  sounds  they  here  receive, 
are  properly  deemed  irregular. 

189.  Letter  c  when  idle  as  well  as  silent, 
has  been  considered  an  irregularity  in  the 
principles  preceding.  Some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, must  be  made.  It  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple, or  at  least  a  universal  practice  in  our 
language,  not  merely  that  t,  but  that  «  and  v 
(originally  the  same)  shall  never  finish  a 
word.  Accordingly  we  write  a-gut,  virtue,  salve, 
starve,  &c. ;  and  though  the  e  is  quite  useless, 
yet  even  in  an  unfamiliar  word,  every  English 
eye  would  require  its  presence  in  the  like  situ- 
ations. So  again,  the  e  appears  quite  useless 
in  browse,  lapse, glimpse,  &c. ;  yet  if  taken  away, 
the  words  would  have  the  semblance  of  nouns 
plural,  and  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  the 
presence  of  the  e  may  be  justified  and  the 
words  deemed  regular  in  spelling.  It  is  with 
some  repugnance  that  even  letter  o  is  allowed 
to  finish  a  word :  we  write  foe,  doe,  toe,  &c, 
and  though  Johnson  writes  wo,  it  is  almost  as 
frequently  written  with  an  e  in  the  singular, 
and  always  in  the  plural,  as  are  likewise  cargo, 
echo,  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato,  volcano. 
This  is  in  fact  necessary  in  the  plural  in  order 
to  make  the  spelling  of  the  last  syllable  re- 
gular, which  syllable  is  clearly  irregular  in 
folios,  nuncios,  &c.  The  words  peaa-gogue, 
exargue,  grotesque,  and  others  like  them,  as  no 
use  appears  for  the  mute  ue  with  which  they 
terminate,  can  be  sheltered  from  the  charge 
of  very  irregular  orthography  only  by  classing 
them  with  the  foregoing  examples.  Of  gro- 
tesque it  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  q  cannot 
dispense  with  the  u,  and  the  u  cannot  dispense 
with  the  e$  but  the  true  English  mode  of 
spelling  would  be  grotesk. 

190.  With  regard  to  deviations  from  the 
general  laws  of  spelling  that  have  the  sanction 
of  particular  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  of 
many  examples,  which  are,  and  which  are  not, 
the  words  irregularly  spelled  or  sounded.  Are 
bath  and  path,  (bit*,  pkth,)  ball  and  fall,  (ba\»l, 
ft«l,)  most,  (moost,)  poll,  (poU,)  move,  (moovt,) 
bull,  (bcol,)  &c,  regular?  or  must  we  not 
rather  allow  the  claim  of  regularity  to  h£th, 
shSll,  frost,  doll,  grove,  and  dull?  It  may 
certainly  be  contended  that  the  former  words 
do  not  violate  the  genius  of  our  language  in 
their  spelling  and  sound,  but  that  they  are  at 
variance  with  its  most  general  laws  is  plain  ; 
and  in  that  predicament  the  plan  of  the  dic- 
tionary considers  them.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  first  syllable  of  i-dea  and  the  last  of 
multi-pig  are  deemed  regular,  while  the  first  of 
i-magine  {h-magme)  and  the  last  of  amply  (am- 
ple\})  are  deemed  irregular,  although  it  is  true 
that  this  so  called  irregular  sound  of  t  or  y 
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is  the  sound  it  usually  takes  in  unaccented 
syllables. 

191.  We  come  next  to  notice  some  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  spelling  of  certain  classes  of 
words  in  our  language,  which  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  corrected  in  this  dictionary,  as 
they  have  partially  been  in  others,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  had  been  to  correct,  and  not 
to  exhibit,  the  actual  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  correspondence  with  Johnson's 
practice,  supported  by  that  of  his  last  editor, 
Todd,  all  the  words  originally  terminating  in 
or  and  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French  language,  might  have  been  spelled 
consistently  with  honour,  favour,  Ac. }  but  where, 
except  in  dictionaries,  do  we  now  find  errour 
and  superiourf  Or  Webster's  example  with 
regard  to  the  whole  class  might  have  been 
followed,  and  the  termination  in  or  adopted 
consistently  throughout.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  day,  although  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  tendency  towards 
it.  The  following,  indeed,  are  still  inclined  to 
the  Latin  termination,  and  some  of  them  so 
decidedly,  that  to  write  them  with  our  would 
incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if  not  of 
fault:  error,  emperor,  governor,  warrior,  supe- 
rior, horror,  tremor,  dolor,  tumor t  tenor,  clangor, 
fulgor,  savor.  Humor  in  the  medical  sense  is 
inclined  to  the  Latin  form ;  in  its  more  fre- 
quent senses,  it  continues  the  termination  usual 
with  our  old  writers.  Splendor  appears  even 
in  Bailey's  dictionary  in  the  Latin  form,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  ground  modern 
writers  should  prefer  the  other  form.  Making 
these  exceptions,  and  adding  all  such  Latin 
words  in  or  as  are  scarcely  yet  naturalized, 
Johnson's  orthography  of  the  words  in  question 
will  be  followed. 

192.  The  same  inconsistency,  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  attaches  to  words  that  in  the 
original  Latin  commenced  with  the  preposition 
in.  Those  among  them  that  have  been  de- 
rived by  us  through  the  French  language, 
very  commonly,  but  not  always,  appear  with 
the  French  form  of  that  prefix,  namely  en: 
but  nothing  can  be  more  wavering  than  the 
practice  of  writers  on  this  point,  and  diction- 
aries increase  the  uncertainty  by  giving,  in 
many  instances,  both  forms.  In  this  dictionary 
one  or  the  other  form  will  always  be  decidedly 
adopted  ;  so  that  the  inspector  who  does  not 
find  a  word  of  this  class  under  one  head,  must 
seek  for  it  under  the  other.  It  may  be  further 
mentioned  that  words  in  ent  are  also  liable  in 
many  instances  to  fluctuate  between  that,  the 
Latin  form,  and  the  French  form  in  ant.  If 
there  is  any  kind  of  a  principle  to  determine 
a  doubt  in  this  case,  it  is  this,  that  the  latter 
form  should  be  used  for  the  adjective  and  the 
abstract  substantive  derived  from  it,  as  de- 
pendent, dependence,  and  the  French  form  for 
the  common  substantive  noun,  as  a  depen- 
dant; but  the  principle  is  not  consistently 
acted  upon. 

.  193.  Much  uncertainty  also  prevails  with 
respect  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  that 
formerly  terminated  in  ick  ;  the  practice  of  the 
"resent  day  being  to  drop  the  superfluous  k, 


not  on  that  account  solely,  but  because  the 
majority  of  the  words  are  related  to  correspond- 
ent forms  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  afford  no 
example  for  doubling  the  consonant  Johnson 
indeed,  and  his  editor  Todd,  spell  all  these 
words  in  the  old  English  fashion;  but  who 
now  writes  musick  or  politicks  t  Some  have 
proposed  that  the  change  in  question  should 
extend  only  to  words  of  classical,  and  not  to 
those  of  Saxon  parentage ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  these  last  are  monosyllables, 
the  distinction  is  partially  observed :  yet  bishop- 
rick  and  baUiunck  often  appear  without  the  k. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  final  h 
must  be  restored  in  certain  derivative  forms; 
for  though  we  write  to  froHo  and  to  traffic 
without  the  k,  we  cannot  dispense  with  it  in 
frolicking,  trafficking,  and  trafficker.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Webster,  who  carries  the  omis- 
sion of  the  final  k  so  far  as  to  drop  it  in  bishop- 
rick,  restores  it  in  such  instances  as  frolic  and 
traffic,  as  if  the  practice  of  doubling  the  last 
consonant  (hard  c  and  k  are  the  same)  on 
adding  a  syllable  to  a  word,  were  a  novelty  in 
our  language  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

194.  Of  the  inconsistencies  in  our  spelling, 
t\)'\&  very  practice  of  doubling  the  final  conso- 
nant on  adding  a  syllable,  gives  birth  to  not  a 
few.  In  most  cases,  the  reason  for  or  against 
it  is  plain  enough.  Thus  in  adding  ed,  er,  &c., 
to  mat,  fit,  befit,  the  /  must  be  doubled,  lest  we 
should  pronounce  ma'-ted,  fi-ter,  beft-ted  }  but 
it  is  not  doubled  in  bait-ed,  ben'efit-ed,  &c, 
because  if  we  pronounce  bat-ted,  ben'efi-ted, 
(ben'ef\-tea\)  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
true  sound,  or  prevent  the  meaning  from  being 
plain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  double 
p  in  worshipped,  worshipper,  &c,  the  second  /  in 
travelling,  traveller,  Ac,  are  quite  unnecessary 
on  any  other  score  than  to  satisfy  the  preju- 
dices of  the  eye  ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  is 
the  usual  spelling  retained  in  the  following 
dictionary. 

195.  In  many  cases  besides  the  foregoing, 
the  propriety  of  dropping  one  of  a  double  con- 
sonant is  attended  with  like  doubt,  and  con- 
sequent inconsistency  of  practice.  Every  body 
drops  an  /  in  fall  and  full  when  compounded 
as  in  to  befal,  and  in  careful: — are  we  then  to 
make  this  practice  universal,  as  we  seem  in- 
clined to  do  in  foretel,  bethral}  enrol,  &c  ?  or 
are  these  to  be  considered  exceptions,  and  the 
general  practice  to  be,  the  retention  of  both 
consonants,  as  in.  snowball,  handmill,  dunghill, 
&c.  ?  Unfortunately  these  questions  admit  not 
of  any  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  certain  that 
on  the  first  compounding  of  words,  the  practice 
is,  to  retain  the  orthography  of  the  primitives ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  compounds 
are  inclined  to  drop  their  superfluous  letters 
after  having  been  long  established  as  distinct 
words  of  the  language :  (compare  Prin.  136.) 
Hence  Johnson  thought  himself  justified  in 
spelling  with  a  single  final  consonant  such 
words  as  downfal,  waterfal,  dunghil,  &c.,  though 
he  left  other  words,  as  recall,  molehill,  &c,  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  original  letters.  In 
subsequent  editions  his  editors,  as  to  many  of 
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tlie  former  instances,  have  restored  the  original 
spelling,  and  the  public  have  generally  acqui- 
esced in  the  change.  Yet  the  original  ten- 
dency still  remains,  and  many  words  have 
yielded  to  it  irreclaimably.  With  this  tendency 
and  its  permanent  effects  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  counteracting  labours  of  hosts  of  verbal 
critic*  on  the  other,  entire  consistency  of  prac- 
tice on  this  point  is  hopeless. 

196.  Such  are  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  our  orthography.  To  these  almost  every 
dictionary  opposes  Us  schemes  of  partial  im- 
provement; but  as  no  one  editor  chooses  to 
follow  the  track  of  another,  the  attempts  only 
render  the  actual  practice  still  more  uncertain. 
Webster,  who,  to  establish  his  own  plans  of 
improvement,  sen  authority  and  custom  at  de- 
fiance, might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  follow  Todd's  slight  infringement  of  actual 
practice  in  the  spelling  ot  judgment,  abridgment, 
and  mehmottUedgmemt,  to  which  Todd  restores 
the  omitted  e,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ex- 


hibit the  otherwise  unexampled  irregularity  of 
g  soft  before  a  consonant;  and  this  innovation 
was  the  more  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  lodgement  appears  in  all  the  editions  of 
Johnson  with  the  e,  though  the  other  words 
are  without  it: — but  the  American  lexico- 
grapher, instead  of  taking  up  and  sanctioning 
this  slight  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the 
day,  chooses,  in  this  instance,  to  run  with  the 
current  If  the  same  course  were  pursued  in 
this  dictionary  with  regard  to  the  words  in 
question,  it  would  but  be  in  unison  with  its 
declared  plan  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
the  more  correct,  however  less  usual  spelling, 
is  for  once  adopted,  (namely  judgement, 
abridgement,  acknowledgement,)  in  order  to 
show  that  the  public  (who  will  doubtless 
continue  to  reject  the  hint)  never  take  their 
fashion  of  spelling  from  a  dictionary,  but  ex- 
pect that  a  dictionary  shall  take  its  fashion 
of  spelling  from  them. 


4.     PRINCIPLES  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 


197.  Etymology  is  a  distribution  of  words 
according  to  their  themes  or  roots,  which 
themes  are  either  the  primary  forms  that 
branch  out  into  the  various  inflection*  required 
in  speech ;  or  they  are  the  primary  meanings 
which  the  words  bore  in  another  or  the  same 
language,  before  they  bad  migrated  into  a 
different  dialect,  or  into  new  shades  of  mean- 
ing. In  the  former  view,  etymology  belongs  to 
grammar ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally  reckoned 
among  the  higher  branches  of  philology. 
With  regard  to  etymology  in  both  these 
senses,  all  that  is  proposed  at  present  is  to 
account,  under  the  former  view,  for  some  tew 
deviations  in  this  dictionary  from  the  usual 
manner  of  distinguishing  or  specifying  words, 
and  to  show  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
common  inflections,  which,  because  they  are 
common,  are  not  inserted  in  the  dictionary  :— 
and,  under  the  latter  view,  to  state  how  far 
the  plan  of  the  dictionary  w  consistent  with 
any  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  words,  in  order 
that  no  more  may  be  expected  in  this  parti- 
cular than  its  design  can  comprehend. 

198.  Nothing  can  be  more  nnphilosophical 
than  the  attempt  made  by  some  writers, 
Harris,  for  instance,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  parts  of  speech  by  a  reference  to  the 
nature  of  our  thoughts.  A  thought  is  in- 
divisible, but  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  parts, 
which  parts  are  therefore  inexplicable  by  the 
nature  of  the  thought  expressed.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  a  language  with  only  two  sorts  of 
words ;  nay,  in  a  state  perfectly  untaught,  man 
has  only  his  natural  cries,  the  cry,  like  the 
thought  or  the  feeling  it  is  meant  to  signify, 
being  in  such  case  indivisible.  Of  artificial 
speech,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  the  only 
essential  parts;  and  the  difference  between 
meat  it  merely  conventional,  a  sign  agreed 


upon  for  the  distinction  being  annexed  in 
some  way  to  one  of  them.  The  noun  signifies 
something  known,  or  felt,  or  thought  of,  but 
it  has  not  the  power  to  signify  it  as  a  sentence  ; 
the  verb  has  this  power,  because  it  has  the 
sign  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  this  power  shall 
be  understood  :  thus,  To  hope  is  a  verb  because 
the  prefix  /»  implies  its  power  to  signify  a 
sentence :  ho/fe  is  a  noun,  because  it  has  no 
such  sign :  can  is  a  verb,  because  the  sense  it 
bears  as  a  verb  is  never  expressed  by  a  cor- 
respondent noun  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
sense  of  to  hope  is  expressed  by  the  noun  hope. 
The  differences  among  the  other  parts  of  speech 
are  properly  resolvable  only  in  the  same 
manner:  smalt  is  an  adjective,  because  it  is 
never  used  but  with  a  substantive:  good,  nb. 
stractedly,  is  not  an  adjective,  but  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive,  being  sometimes  used  as  the 
one,  and  sometimes  as  the  other.  The  ordinary 
practice  in  dictionaries,  is  to  exhibit  two  words 
in  such  cases,  e.  g.  pood,  an  adj.  and  good  a 
subs.  ;  a  practice  arising  out  of  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  real  differences  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  A  brick  which  is  fitted  to  be  used  in- 
differently, either  at  the  corner  .or  in  the  front 
of  a  rising  edifice,  should  surely  not  be  spe- 
cified in  the  catalogue  as  a  brick  of  two  sorts, 
while  it  awaits  the  builder's  hand  to  be  turned 
to  one  purpose  or  the  other:  it  is  only  when 
there  is  one  form  of  brick  for  the  corner 
position,  and  one  for  the  front,  thai  the  things 
are  in  their  nature  different.  So  again,  a  verb 
which  is  sometimes  active,  and  sometimes 
neuter,  is  not  a  distinct  word  in  the  two  canes, 
if  its  meaning  remains  the  same  in  both,  with 
no  other  difference  than  more  or  less  ab- 
straction: since,  if  a  difference  like  this  is 
allowed  to  make  two  distinct  words  out  of  one, 
then   all   the  different  shades  of  meaning  to 
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which  every  word  is  liable,  will,  in  every  case, 
multiply  it  into  so  many  distinct  words.  In- 
deed, it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
secondary  departs  so  widely  from  the  primary 
meaning  of  a  word,  as  to  render  it  advisable 
to  consider  the  two  meanings  as  two  words : 
for  instance,  court,  a  yard,  or  paved  enclosure, 
and  court,  in  the  sense  of  solicitation,  address. 
For,  suppose  it  possible  to  trace  the  latter 
meaning  up  to  the  former,  yet  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  meaning  are  so  different  as  to  render 
the  connection  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  utility.  On  this  principle,  although  a 
verb  active  and  a  verb  neuter  of  the  same 
form  will  not  in  general  be  exhibited  as 
distinct  words,  yet  when,  as  with  the  verb  to 
become,  the  active  sense  is  wholly  different 
from  the  neuter,  they  will  be  exhibited  as  dis- 
tinct words,  however  related  by  etymological 
ties.  With  still  stronger  reason  will  words  be 
kept  distinct  which  differ  both  in  meaning  and 
in  etymology,  and  which  would  never  nave 
been  confounded  but  from  an  accidental  iden- 
tity of  form.  With  what  propriety,  for  in- 
stance, can  the  pope's  bull,  and  butt,  the  animal, 
be  mingled  as  diverse  meanings  of  the  same 
word,  when,  on  every  ground  that  can  betaken, 
they  are  evidently  different  words  ?  And  yet 
the  same  dictionaries  that  so  carefully  sepa- 
rate one  and  the  same  verb  into  two  words, 
because  it  is  capable  of  an  active  and  a 
passive  use,  are  continually  mingling,  after  this 
fashion,  words  that  never  were  related,  and 
which  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  acci- 
dent of  being  written  in  the  same  way. 

199.  The  orthography,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody  of  a  language,  being  duly  treated, 
form  a  grammar  of  that  language.  Without 
the  formal  undertaking  of  an  English  gram- 
mar, the  first  and  last  of  these  parts,  ortho- 
graphy and  prosody,  have  been  considered  in 
the  previous  pages  as  far  as  practical  benefit 
seems  attainable.  As  to  the  third,  syntax, 
this,  in  our  language,  is  so  simple,  that  any 
development  of  its  principles  would  but  be  the 
statement  of  such  as  belong  to  universal 
grammar;  of  which  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  here  to  treat  It  remains,  then,  in  order 
to  complete  the  practical  objects  of  an  English 
grammar,  only  to  refer  to  the  various  changes 
or  inflections  of  words  which  belong  to  etymo- 
logy in  the  grammatical  application  of  the 
term. 

The  Article  a  often  takes  the  form  an :  see 
the  rule  for  this  in  the  dictionary  under  An. 

Substantives  form  their  plural  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular ;  as  book,  book* :  but  when  s 
would  be  incapable  of  distinct  pronunciation, 
es,  making  another  syllable,  are  added  to  form 
the  plural ;  as  church,  church-e*  ;  lash,  lash-es; 
fox,  fox-es ;  kiss,  kisses, — such  syllable  being 
pronounced  Tz :  (151 :)  and  nouns  that  end  in 
y  not  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  their  plural 
by  changing  y  into  ies ;  as  fly,  flits ;  fm'-cy, 
(fan'-ce^)  fan-ties,  (fan-ctz ;  120.)  All  other 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  are  accounted 
irregular,  that  is  to  say,  are  unusual ;  which 
irregular  modes  are  noted  at  the  respective 
words  in  the  dictionary. 


The  Genitive,  or  as  otherwise  called,  Pos- 
sessive case  of  substantives,  is  signified  in 
English  by  '#,  which  is  pronounced  precisely 
like  the  plural  #;  as  man,  manfs;  men,  men's) 
and  like  es  when  it  occurs,  as  in  Church's,  fox's. 
But  when  harshness  would  follow  the  reten- 
tion and  pronunciation  of  the  genitive  s,  it  is 
usual  to  place  only  the  apostrophe :  thus,  the 
plural  genitive  boys' $  is  shortened  into  boys*, 
churches'*  into  churches',  and  even  the  genitive 
singular  oorucience's  into  conscience9. 

Adjectives  being  monosyllables,  or  dis- 
syllables if  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  or 
accented  on  the  first  if  the  last  syllable  should 
end  in  y  or  le,  form  their  comparative  and 
superlative  by  r  or  er,  st  or  est,  the  final  y  of 
those  which  so  terminate  being  changed  intoi ; 
as  white,  whiter,  whitest ;  fair,  fairer,  fairest  ; 
polite,  politer,  politest ;  happy,  happier,  happiest ; 
able,  abler,  ablest.  Some  monosyllabic  adjec- 
tives have  not  a  comparative  and  superlative 
of  their  own,  but  borrow  those  of  some  other 
word  whose  positive  is  obsolete  ;  as  bad,  which 
takes  worse  and  worst  for  its  degrees  of  com- 
parison. In  general,  those  adjectives  which 
form  their  degrees  irregularly  are  noted  at 
their  places  in  the  dictionary. 

Pronouns  not  being  liable  to  regular  modes 
of  inflection,  have  their  respective  inflections 
indicated  in  the  dictionary. 

Verbs  form  their  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  by  the  addition  of  st 
or  est  to  the  first  person  ;  as  1  love,  thou  tovest ; 
J  read,  thou  reaaest ;  and  their  third  person 
singular  by  the  addition  of  s  or  es,  or  changing 
y  into  ies,  precisely  as  nouns  form  their  plural; 
as  he  loves,  he  reads,  he  fishes,  he  a  lilts',  he 
sullies,  (sul'liz ;) — the  other  form  of  the  third 
person,  namely,  in  th,  may  be  considered  ob- 
solete: and  as  to  the  remaining  persons  of  the 
present  tense,  they  have  no  variation  from  the 
tirst  person  singular :— of  the  past  tense,  the 
second  person  singular  is  formed  by  adding  st 
or  est  to  the  first  person;  as  /  loved,  thou 
lovedst ;  I  felt,  thou  felt  est ;  the  other  persons 
have  no  variation.  In  the  subjunctive  mood, 
the  present  tense  (so  called)  has  no  variation 
throughout  its  persons,  and  the  past  tense  (so 
called)  is  the  same  in  form  and  variation  as 
the  past  of  the  indicative ;  except  the  verb 
To  be.  Verbs  which  depart  from  these  general 
rules  are  noted  with  their  peculiar  inflections 
in  the  dictionary :  and,  under  the  word  Sub- 
junctive, a  rule  will  be  found  for  the  use  of 
this  mood ;  as,  under  the  word  shall,  some 
hints  are  furnished  for  the  proper  interchange 
of  this  word  and  will. 

The  Participles  of  verbs  are  formed,  the 
one  by  adding  ing,  the  other  d  or  ed  in  the 
infinitive;  as  forming  and  formed  from  7b 
form.  The  omission  of  final  e,  as  in  loving,  is 
no  irregularity ;  nor  must  the  doubling  of  a 
final  consonant  be  accounted  one,  as  m  fitting, 
fitted,  from  lb  fit  /  except  in  such  instances 
as  travelling,  travelled,  from  To  travel;  wor- 
shipping, worshipped,  from  To  worship  :  see  1 94. 
The  last  are,  however,  irregularities  of  ortho- 
graphy rather  than  of  etymology  ;  and,  being 
confined  to  a  few  words,  chiefly  those  in  e.  will 
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not  be  noticed  in  the  dictionary.  The  Piie- 
TBftiT,  or  Pa3t  tense,  is  formed  precisely  as  the 
pastor  passive  participle;  and  verbs  are  ac- 
cordingly deemed  regular  when  this  tense  and 
the  corresponding  participle  are  formed  by  d 
or  ed /  as  To  Jove,  1  loved,  Laved;  To  form,  I 
formed*  Formed,  Irregular  verbs,  or  those 
which  deviate  from  these  examples,  are  noted 
with  their  peculiar  inflections  in  the  dictionary. 

Certain  Adverbs  are  liable  to  degrees  of 
comparison  under  circumstances  already  noted 
in  speaking  of  adjectives. 

Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Intbrjbc- 
Tums,  are  indeclinable, 

200.  The  etymology  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, using  the  term  in  its  higher  appli- 
cation, can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
otrict/y  English  dictionary  only  to  a  certain 
degree ;  and  the  plan  of  the  present  dictionary 
having  the  limitation  just  noticed,  the  roots  of 
words  which  have  no  existence  in  English  are 
excluded  from  its  pages.  As  far,  however,  as 
words  can  be  traced  to  their  originals,  without 
the  express  quotation  of  words  which  are  not 
English,*10  so  far  will  their  etymologies  be  at- 


**•  I  would  not  tor  a  moment  be  understood  to  depre- 
date this  part  of  lexicography,  or  deny  its  indispensable 
presence  in  an  English  dictionary,  not  meant,  as  this  is, 
far  common,  general  use.  A  dictionary  having  the  ob- 
jects of  the  preient  one,  is  necessarily  limited  in  •pace 
and  balk,  and  two  things  are  excluded  from  it  which,  in 
a  dictionary  of  higher  pretensions,  are  of  primary 
concern:  the  one  of  these  is  alluded  to  above  j  the  other 
U  equally  important,  but  impossible  in  a  dictionary  of 
moderate  siae,— quotations  of  authors  to  illustrate  and 
justify  the  definitions.  In  precisely  those  particulars 
la  which  this  dictionary  is  deficient,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Riehardsoo,  publishing  at  the  same  time  with  it,  is  re- 
markably copious.  Of  a  work  thus  standing  on  other 
and  higher  ground,  all  rivalry  on  my  part  is  of  course 
oat  of  tee  question;  and  I  may  be  believed  when  I  say, 
I  cordially  rejoice  in  the  benefit  our  literature  is  likely 
to  derive  from  a  dictionary  which,  by  its  plan  and  extent, 
appears  likely  to  leave  all  its  predecessors  far  behind. 
One  feature  of  the  plan  appears  to  agree  with  that  which 
I  nave  conceived  and  pursued,— I  mean  the  classing  of 
words  which  are  of  the  same  family.  I  know  not  how 
far  the  plans  are  coincident  in  this  respect;  but  the 
similarity,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  solemnly  declare  to  be 
quite  accidental;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Richardson's  work,— 


tempted  to  be  shown.  For  this  end,  words 
will  generally  be  classed  so  as  to  exhibit  their 
affinities  ;  the  m/imary  or  original  meaning  of 
words  will  often  be  alluded  to,  though  without 
example  in  English  use;  and  words  and 
meanings  once  existing,  will  be  traced  down- 
wards, as  far  as  necessary  brevity  may  permit, 
to  the  present  state  of  the  language.  Common 
prefixes,  which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  mul- 
titudes of  words,  sometimes  with  diverge 
effect,  will  be  carefully  explained,  and  their 
various  effect  discriminated.  The  knowledge 
of  these  will  often  be  a  key  by  which  to  ap- 
proach the  original  meaning  of  many  words 
hitherto  locked  up  from  the  mere  English 
scholar.  But  common  terminations,  properly 
examined,  promise  to  be  still  more  useful  in 
this  way;  and  as  these  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  dictionary,  it  is  proposed  to 
conclude  this  development  of  "  Principles,** 
with  the  following  Index,  fitted,  by  the  useful 
preliminary  information  it  supplies,  to  come 
before  the  larger  work. 


indeed,  the  first  part  of  it  (one-thirtieth  of  the  whole) 
was  not  published,— till  more  than  half  of  mine  was 
written,  and  a  great  part  of  It  printed:  or  if,  as  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  case,  a  part  of  Mr.  Richardson's  diction  - 
ary  had  been  long  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  yet  I  knew  not  of  its 
existence,  nor  have  1  jet  seen  it  there.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  these  "Principles"  have  keen 
printed  subsequently  to  a  great  part  of  the  dictionary 
which  follows  them. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  contemporary  dic- 
tionaries, I  may  be  excused  for  adverting  to  a  statement 
I  have  seen  In  some  prospectus,  that,  when  Mr.  Sheridan 
published  his  pronouncing  dictionary,  the  booksellers 
were  so  jealous  of  its  success,  that  they  emplovcd 
Walker  to  write  his,  expressly  to  start  it  in  the  market 
against  Sheridan's.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  charge  against  booksellers  long 
since  deceased;  but  lest  a  similar  motive  sliould  bo 
alleged  against  my  employers,  I  hereby  declare,  that 
when  they  proposed  this  work  to  mo,  there  was  no  new 


dictionary,  either  in  publication  or  in  promise,  which 
they  could  liave  a  notion  of  opposing ;  and  my  answer 
to  their  proposal,  accompanying  a  plan  of  the  present 


dictionary,  was  dated  as  for  back  as  Feb.  17, 1832 :  since 
which  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  actively  employed 
In  getting  together  the  materials,  or  in  arranging  them. 


AN  INDEX  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  COMMON 
TERMINATIONS. 

•#»  For  the  preparation  of  this  Index,  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  my   son  Leopold,  my  coadjutor  through 

the  whole  work. 


Words  ending  in 


-ac,  -acy, 
-act, 

-ad.) 
-id,  J 


are,  with  few  exceptions,  noons  substantive  adopted  from  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
&c. ;  as  comma,  idea,  era,  sofa:  or  the  plural  number  of  nouns  terminating  in 
urn  or  ui  in  the  singular ;  as  errata,  genera,  which  are  the  plurals  of  erratum 
and  gemtt.  As  a  distinction  from  the  names  of  the  metals  in  urn,  (see  -urn.)  some 
chemists  adopt  a  for  the  characteristic  termination  of  the  names  of  the  earths 
and  alkalies :  thus  instead  of  barytes,  ttrontitet,  alwnine,  potass,  &c,  they  say  baryta, 
Mtrontia,  alumina,  potassa  ;  and,  correspondency,  silica,  glucina,  soda,  ammonia,  &c 
But  other  names  of  earths,  as  lime,  zircon,  &c,  have  not  yet  been  assimilated  to 
these ;  nor  are  all  chemists  agreed  in  the  assimilation  of  the  rest, 
see  -ic,  and  -cy. 

are  relations  of  actus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  ago,  to  act,  to  perform;  as 
to  react,  to  transact,  exact,  (adj.) 

are  frequently  titles  of  heroic  or  mock  heroic  poems  j  shortened  from,  or  on  the 

d 


COMMON  TERMINATIONS. 


Words  ending  in 


-ade, 
-ado, 

•S3, 

-age, 


-agogue, 


-a', 


-algy, 
-ality, 
-allage, 

-alty, 

-ana, 


-any, 
-ance, 
-ence. 


;;} 


-ane, 

-anthropy, 

-ant, 


-ar, 
-ary, 


u 


-arch,  1 
-archy,j 
-ard, 

-arithm, 


-asm, 

'aster, 
ate. 


•bark, 


pattern  of,  words  shortened  from  Greek  genitives;  as  Iliad,  Bneid,  Baviad:— 
sometimes  they  are  names  of  number ;  as  myriad,  chiliad;  sometimes,  names  of 
spaces  of  time ;  as  hebdomad,  olympiad. 

are  very  often  nouns  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  continental  languages ;  as 
barricade,  escalade,  colonnade,  gasconade,  masquerade. 

are  chiefly  adopted  Italian  words,  as  barricado,  bravado,  which  frequently  drop 
into  the  French  form  exemplified  above. 

are  Latin  nouns  plural  often  without  a  singular,  which  singular  would  terminate 
in  a;  as  exvvuz,  acidula,  stria  ;  or  they  are  Latin  nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  that 
is,  including  the  force  of  the  preposition  of;  as  aqua  vita,  literally,  the  water  o/life. 
are  chiefly  nouns  of  English  formation,  having  a  collective  or  abstract  meaning; 
as  herbage,  pillage,  vassalage,  brokerage,  wharfage:  they  sometimes  signify  money 
paid  for  something:  e.  g.  for  brokerage  or  wharfage:  but  this  is  generally  a 
secondary,  not  the  primary  meaning.  Note,  that  from  among  words  of  this 
termination,  those  in  -gage,  and  also  those  in  -alla-ge,  must  be  distinguished  : 
see  -gage,  and  -alla-ge. 

are  nouns  signifying  he  or  that  which  leads,  drives,  or  brings  something,  being 
related  to  the  Greek  kyvyU*  (agogos,)  a  leader;  as  demagogue,  ptysmagogue, 
synagogue, 

are  very  frequently  adjectives  shortened  from  Latin  words  in  alis;  as  regal,  legal, 
frugal,  martial :  those  in  -cal,  however,  are  more  frequently  derived  from  Latin 
words  in  cus  than  oalis;  (see  -cal.)  Sometimes  they  are  words  which  originally 
terminated  in  all;  as  to  inthral,  to  mi  sea  I,  and  which  retain  in  pronunciation  the 
broad  sound  of  the  a. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  word  *ky$,  (algos,)  pain ;  as  cardia/gy,  cephoJafgy. 
see  -lity,  and  -ity. 

are  nouns  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  akXayb,  (al'-la-ge,)  change  or 
transposition  ;  as  enallage,  (e  not  mute,)  hypallage. 

are  sometimes  abstract  names  of  offices,  formed  by  the  addition  of  ally  to  the 
common  name ;  as  from  mayor ,  mayoralty. 

are  arbitrary  compounds  with  authors'  names ;  as  Walpoliana,  Johnsoniana,  which 
mean,  sayings,  anecdotes,  and  other  things  of  or  relating  to  Walpole,  &c 
are  often  abstract  nouns ;  as  chapellany,  castellany,  villany,  botany, 
are  most  frequently  abstract  nouns  from  Latin  words  in  -antia  and  -entia;  as 
elegance,  abstinence;  or  that  follow  the  pattern  of  nouns  so  derived ;  as  disturbance, 
dependence.    Those  in  -ance  often  come  to  us  through  the  French  language, 
are  chiefly  adjectives  derived  from  Latin  adjectives  in  anus  or  anis ;  as  profane, 
insane, 

are  nouns  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  &*4pt*t,  (anthropos,)  man ;  as 
misanthropy,  philanthropy. 

are  generally  adjectives  from  Latin  participial  adjectives  in  ans;  as  coruscanf, 
vagrant, 

are  frequently  adjectives  shortened  from  Latin  adjectives  in  oris;  as  familiar, 
auxiliar,  perpendicular,  military.  Words  of  the  latter  termination  are  commonly 
from  Latin  adjectives  in  arius,  as  mercenary ;  which  are  very  often  substantives 
as  well  as  adjectives. 

are  nouns  compounded  with  or  allied  to  the  Greek  word  £££*>  (ar'-che,)  supre- 
macy, government ;  as  monarchy,  a  monarch,  a  ietrarch. 

are  frequently  nouns  of  common  English  formation,  designating  persons  from 
their  character,  quality,  or  condition  ;  as  niggard,  dotard,  wizard. 
are  modern  compounds  with  the  Greek  noun  &^/ms,  (arithmos,)  number ;  as 
logarithm.    Algorithm  or  algorism  is,  however,  originally  Arabic,  and  assimilated 
probably  through  ignorance. 

are  always  nouns  substantive,  and  are  generally  contracted  from  Greek  nouns  in 
«*/*«,  (asma ;)  as  miasm,  pleonasm,  phantasm.  Some  of  these  have  their  Greek 
plural ;  as  miasmata.     See  -zm. 

are  nouns  of  diminution  or  depreciation,  as  pos/aster ;  often  formed  spontaneously 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  idiom ;  as  grammaticaster,  lutinitaster,  &c 
in  chemistry,  are  names  of  salts  containing  more  than  one  degree  of  oxygen,  as 
sulphate,  phosphate;  those  which  contain  but  one  degree  having  names  terminating 
in  -ite>  as  sulphite,  phosphite.  In  common  language,  they  are  very  frequently 
verbs;  as  to  initiate,  to  deliberate,  to  confederate ;  or  adjectives  agreeing  with  these, 
as  initiate,  &c,  which  sort  of  adjectives  are  now  often  replaced  by  the  participial 
forms,  as  initiated,  confederated,  sometimes  even  where  there  is  no  verb  to  wairant 
the  participial  form :  thus,  situated  has  almost  universally  but  improperly  taken 
place  of  situate.  In  many  instances,  they  are  names  of  an  office  or  dignity ;  as 
electorate,  palatinate,  pontificate. 

are  allied  to  the  French  .word  barque,  a  vessel ;  as  to  embark,  to  disembark. 


COMMON  TERMINATIONS 


li 


Words  ending  in 

-base,  are  allied  to  the  Latin  word  basis,  the  lowest  part  or  foundation ;  as  to  abate, 

to  debate. 
-bate,  are  sometimes  relations  of  the  French  verb  battrc,  to  beat;  as  to  abate,  to  debate  : 

the  sense  is  generally  figurative, 
-bel,  are  related,  sometimes  through  the  French,  to  the  Latin  verb  belio,  to  make  war ; 

as  to  debet,  to  rebel ;  a  rebel. 
-bility,  see  lower,  next  to  -ble. 

-bious,  are  adjectives  signifying  manner  of  living,  allied  to  the  Greek  word  /&«,  (bios,) 

life ;  as  amphibious. 
-bite,  are,  in  some  few  instances,  also  relations  of  the  Greek  word  /Si* ;  as  the  noun-sub- 

staative  c  eemobite  ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  English  compounds ;  as  to  backbite. 
-ble,  are  very  frequently  adopted  from  the  French,  whether  substantives  or  adjectives ; 

as  trouble,  capable,  sensible :  many,  however,  are  direct  from  Latin  words  in  abi/is 

and  ibilis,  as  mutable,  flexible. 
-bility,  are  substantives  allied  to  corresponding  adjectives  of  the  previous  class,  either 

from  Latin  substantives  in  bilitas,  as  ability,  nobility  ;  or  formed  in  English  from 

the  adjective  without  authority  from  Latin  ;  inflexibility,  irascibility. 

are  generally  adverbs  from  adjectives  in  -ble ;  as  ably,  flexibly. 

are  allied,  those  of  the  former  termination  as  adjectives,  those  of  the  latter  as 

substantives,  to  the  Greek  word  &Xof,  (bolos,)  a  cast  or  throw ;  as  amphibolous, 

amphiboly. 

are  names  of  towns  or  boroughs*  the  three  terminations  having  the  same  meaning ; 
as  Queenborough,  Edinburgh,  Newbury. 

are  names  of  places  situate  on  a  brook ;  as  Eattbourn,  Hotborn,  Tyburn. 

are  old  English  words  denoting  supply  or  material  yielded  for  the  needful  repairs 

of  something,  or  other  use ;  as  hedgeiote,  ploughrbote. 

see  -re. 

are  allied  to  the  French  word  bourse,  a  purse ;  as  to  disburse,  to  reimburse. 

when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  with  the  Saxon  word  by,  a  village  or  street; 

as  Grimsby,  rVeatherby. 

are  adjectives  formed  on  the  pattern  of  other  adjectives  in  -al,  from  Latin 
adjectives  in'  cus  ;  as  magical,  comical ;  or  they  follow  the  patterns  of  such  English 
adjectives,  as  angelical,  alphabetical :  and  note,  that  most  of  these  adjectives  are 
liable  to  be  contracted ;  as  magio,  comic,  angelic,  alphabetic :  see  -ic 

are  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  cester  or  Chester,  a  city ; 
as  Doncaster,  Cirencester,  Manchester, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cedo,  to  yield,  to  go,  or  depart;  of  its  kindred 
verb  cesso,  to  leave  off,  give  up,  or  cease ;  and  of  the  noun  derived  from  the  latter, 
cessio,  a  going  forth,  a  yielding  or  giving  up ;  as  to  decease;  to  proceed,  to  exceed; 
to  accede,  to  intercede;  a  recess,  a  process;  a  procession,  an  intercession. 

are  words  allied  to  the  Latin  word  capio  either  in  its  literal  sense,  to  take,  or  its 
consequential  sense,  to  take  into  the  mind ;  those  in  -ceive  come  to  us  through 
the  French :  as  to  receive,  to  perceive,  to  deceive,  (i.  e.  to  catch  up,  to  entrap ;) 
to  intercept ;  reception,  perception,  deception  ;  recipient* 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  xfan,  (ke-le  or  ce-le,j  a  tumor;  as  hydrocele, 
bronchocele :  in  which,  and  in  other  compounds  of  this  word,  the  final  e  is  mute 
when  they  are  pronounced  as  English  words,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  with 
words  adopted  from  Greek  or  Latin  :  see  Prin.  101. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cerno,  to  sift,  separate,  or  distinguish ;  as  to  secern, 
to  discern. 

are  names  of  musical  instruments,  as  pentachord,  harpsichord :  see  -cord.  » 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  xt°f<*>  (chronos,)  time;  as  synchronous,  (adj.)  ana- 
chronism, (subs.) 

are  related  to  the  Greek  word  xyp*,  (chyma,)  that  which  is  poured  out,  from 
Xv*,  (chyo,)  to  pour  out  liquid* ;  as  alchymy,  alchymist.  The  modern  orthography, 
chemist,  rejects  this  derivation,  and  assumes  the  word  to  be  originally  Arabic. 
are  words  related  either  to  cado  or  to  cmdo,  Latin  verbs  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  the  former  signifying  to  fall,  the  latter,  to  cut  or  slay.  Thus  from  the 
former  we  have  stillicide,  a  falling  of  drops,  to  coincide,  to  fall  in  with,  &c,  and 
from  the  latter,  lapicide,  a  stone  cutter,  homicide,  a  man  slayer,  &c 
are  nouns  substantive  or  adjective  related  to  the  former  of  the  two  Latin,  verbs 
mentioned  above,  generally  in  its  figurative  sense  of  to  befal  or  happen ;  as 
incident,  coincident,  accident,  Occident,  &c 

Q  & 


-bly. 

-bolons,  1 
-boly,     S 

-borough,  1 
-burgh,      J 
-bury, 
-boom,] 
-born,   > 
-burn,  J 
-bote, 

-bre, 
-burse, 

-by, 

-cat, 


-caster,  1 
-cester,  > 
-cheater,  J 
-cease, 
-ceed,  I 
-cede,       I 


-cession, ; 
-ceive,  ^ 
-cept,  I 
-ception,  j 
-cipient,  J 
-cele, 


;> 


-cern, 

-chord, 
-chronous, 
-chronism 
-chtmv,    1 
-chymist,  j 

-cide, 


-cident, 
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COMMON  TERMINATIONS. 


Words  ending  in 
cision,  are  nouns  related  to  the  latter  of  the  two  Latin  verbs  mentioned  under  -cidc;  as 

excision,  incision,  decision,  {i.e.  a  cutting  short,)  precision,  (i.  e.  a  paring  or  cutting 

close  or  exactly.)    Adjectives  in  -cise  are  relations  of  the  same  word,  as  precise , 

concise. 
-cinct,  are  relations  of  cindus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  cingo,  to  gird  up,  and 

hence  to  shorten,  and  to  surround  ;  as  succinct,  (adj.)  precinct,  (subs.) 
-cite,  are  relations  of  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  cito,  to  call  by  name,  to  stir  up,  to 

produce  as  a  witness ;  as  to  accite,  to  incite,  to  recite. 
-claim,  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  clamo,  to  cry  or  call  upon,  to  obtest:  they  are 

generally  derived  from  the  French ;  as  to  proclaim,  to  exclaim,  to  disc/aim,  to  reclaim : 

it  is  only  in  old  authors  that  any  of  these  are  substantives ;  as  an  acclaim. 
•cle,     *L_      are  mostly  substantives  from  Latin  words  in  culum  through  the  French,  or  from 

words  formed   in   French  on   the  pattern  of  such  substantives;   as  receptacle, 

spectacle,  circle,  obstacle,  vehicle:  they  are  frequently  diminutives;   as  cornicle, 

funicle,  ventricle,  pinnacle. 
-dine,  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  clino,  to  bend,  to  lean  in  some  direction ;  as  to 

incline,  to  recline,  to  decline. 
-close,  ]  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verbs  claudo  or  cludo,  to  shut  or  enclose,  those  in  -close 

-elude,  V  coming  to  us  through  the  French ;  as  to  unclose,  to  disclose}  to  exclude,  to  preclude; 

-cluse,  J  occluse,  recluse, 

-coct,  are  relations  ofcoctus,  the  participle  of  (he  Latin  verb  coquo,  to  cook,  to  prepare 

by  heat ;  as  to  decoct,  to  concoct. 
-comb,  are  frequently  names  of  places  situate  between  hills,  as  Encomb,  Wycomb;  and 

hence  honey-comb,  as  having  hollows  or  cells.     But  many  of  these  are  compounds 

of  comb,  the  instrument  for  dividing  hair,  or  of  a  crest  resembling  this  instru- 
ct ment;  as  a  currycomb,  a  cock'scomb. 
-cope,  are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  *«*•*,  (co-pe,)  a  cut  or  cutting  off;  as  synco-pe, 

apoco-pe. 
-cord,  are  words  related  originally  to  chorda,  a  Greco-Latin  word  signifying  a  musical 

string ;  as  accord,  discord.    But  some  of  these  are  said  to  have  their  origin  from 

cor,  the  heart ;  as  concord,  record. 
-corn,  if  not  English  compounds,  as  breadcorn,  peppercorn,  are  related  to  the  Latin  noun 

cornu,  a  horn ;  as  unicorn,  Capricorn, 
-cosm,  are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  *i*fMf,  (cosmos,)  the  world ;  as  microcosm. 

-course,  -see  cur. 

-cracy,  are  abstract  nouns  signifying  government,  related  to  the  Greek  word  «{«rs*r, 

(crateo,)  to  rule;  as  theocracy,  democracy;  hence  the  adjectives  democrat i cut  or 

democratic,  &c 
-ere,  see  -re. 

-crease,  are  verbs  from  the  Latin  verb  cresco,  to  grow,  derived  through  the  French ;  as  to 

increase,  to  decrease. 
-crete,  are  adjectives  from  the  Latin  creius,  the  participle  of  cresco;  (see  above;)  as 

concrete,  growing  with ;  discrete,  growing  or  being  apart  or  distinct 
-cumb,  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cumbo,  to  lie  down,  to  sink,  to  yield ;  as  to  accumb, 

to  succumb. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  curro,  to  run,  the  sense  being  generally  figurative; 

as  to  occur,  to  concur,  to  recur;  those  in  ent  are  nouns  adj.  or  subs.,  as  current, 

occurrenl;  those  in  course  are  generally  substantives,  derived  through  the  French ; 

as  intercourse,  concourse,  discourse, 
-cuss,  are  relations  ofguassus,  written  cussus  in  compounds,  the  participle  of  the  Latin 

verb  qualio,  to  shake ;  as  to  percuss,  to  ex  cuss,  to  discuss. 
-cy,  are  almost  always  substantives,  many  of  them  formed  by  changing  tia  or  eta  of 

a  Latin  word  into  -cy  ;  as  abbacy,  fallacv  ;  or  by  the  addition  of  -cy  after  the 

omission  of  /  or  te  in  an  English  noun  substantive  or  adjective,  which  gives  in 

general  the  correspondent  abstract  noun ;  as  from  the  nouns  and  adjectives  primate, 

supreme,  infant,  cogent,  we  form  primacy,  supremacy,  infancy,  and  cogency. 

-dam,  are  substantives  related  to  the  Frencxi  word  dame,  a  lady,  or  mother;  as  beldam, 

grandam. 
-dean,1  are  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  dean  or  den,  a  valley  or 

-den,   J  hollow ;  as  Rotting  dean,  Camden. 

-deem,  are  compounds  of  the  English  verb  to  deem,  as  addeem,  misdeem;  except  redeem, 

which  is  from  {he  Latin  verb  redimo. 
»demic,  are  adjectives  related  to  the  Greek  word  %nptt  (demos,)  a  people  or  community; 

as  epidemic,  endemic.    Academic  is  from  a  proper  name, 
-dense,  are  relations  of  dense,  thick,  from  the  Latin  adjective  densus;  as  to  condense. 

-diet,  are  relations  of  dtctus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  dico,  to  say;  as  to  predict, 

to  interdict;  an  edict, 


r,  1 
rrent,  > 
urse,  J 


-cur, 

-current, 

-course, 
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Words  ending  in 
-dom, 


-doD, 
•dote,  1 
-dotal,  J 
-dox,  1 
-doxy J 
-dace,  ) 
-duct,       J 

-e,  not  mute, 


ecian, 
-ed, 


-eer, 
em, 
-en, 


-ence, 
-eiie, 
-ennial, 
-ent, 


-e»t, 
-et 

-face, 
•factiop, 


are  English  noons  of  Saxon  parentage  signifying  power  or  dominion ;  as  earldom, 

birthdom.    We  must  except  seldom  and  random. 

see  -ton. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  word  lorif,  (do ton,)  something  giren ;  as  antidote, 

(subs.)  antidotal,  (adj.) 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  word  Kgo,   (doxa,)   opinion;   as    orthodox,  (adj.) 

orthodoxy,  (subs.) 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  duco,  to  lead ;  as  to  abduce,  to  reduce,  to  conduce ; 

to  deduct,  to  conduct ;  hence,  deduction,  introduction, 

are  adopted  classical  words ;  as  huperbo-le,  simi-le :  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
such  as  extempo-rc,  puis-ne,  &c,  they  are  purely  Greek. 

are  mostly  adjectives  from  Greek  adjectives,  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such 
adjectives,  in  o7*  or  ut,  (aios,  eios,)  whose  Latin  form  is  out  or  c*us.  We  take 
the  last  of  these  forms,  and  change  us  into  an;  as  Atlanle*an,  Europe'an.  Sucli 
of  these  as  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  language,  without  reference  to  a  Greek 
original,  have  the  penultimate  short ;  as  Ceru'lean,  Herculean :  see  Prin.  66. 
Should  a  word  of  this  description  be  used  substantively  for  the  name  of  a  place, 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin  neuter  form  of  the  termination,  namely  tuov,  arum,  or 
e'um,  is  used :  thus,  Athenaion,  Athenaeum,  or  Athene' 'urn. 
see-ocese. 

are  regular  past  or  passive  participles  of  verbs,  as  loved,  declared,  instructed;  or 
adjectives,  as  wicked,  naked. 

are  correlatives  of  nouns  in  -or,  used  chiefly  in  law ;  as  appellee,  assignee,  mort- 
gagee.    Some  are  of  more  general  use  and  signification,  as  jubilee,  pedigree,  which 
do  not,  as  the  others,  accent  the  last  syllable, 
see  -ier. 

are  frequently  formed  from  classical  words  in  -etna,  as  problem,  theorem. 
are  very  frequently  active  verbs  formed  from  adjectives  and  substantives  by  the 
addition  of  en;  as  to  deaden,  to  madden,  to  lengthen,  to  weaken:  or  they  are 
participles  passive  of  verbs  which  refuse  the  regular  form  in  ed;  as  trodden, 
beaten,  driven,  frozen :  or  they  are  adjectives  formed  from  substantives  to  express 
the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  as  leaden,  wooden,  beechen,  hempen. 
see  -ance. 

are  adjectives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  enus;  as  ierene,  terrene. 
are  adjectives  of  time  related  to  the  Latin  word  annus,  a  year ;  as  perennial. 
are  frequently  adjectives  from  Latin  participial  adjectives  in  ens,  (the  participle, 
in  some  of  the  instances,  of  esse,  to  be,)  as  present,  absent;  fervent. 
are  sometimes  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree ;  as  greater,  longer :  much 
more  frequently,  they  are  substantives  formed  from  verbs,  and  signifying  the 
doer  of  the  action  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb;  as,  from  to  do,  to  live, 
to  lore,  to  have,  we  get  the  nouns,  a  doer,  a  liver,  a  lover,  a  haver :  some  of  these 
indifferently  denote  a  person  or  a  thing;  as  a  ruler,  a  poker,  a  waiter.  When 
formed  from  nouns,  the  added  termination  is  sometimes  ster  instead  of  er;  as 
a  wtbster,  (a  weaver,)  a  roadster.  In  many  instances,  and  often  without  much 
or  any  reason  for  the  difference,  the  termination  or  is  preferred  to  the  common 
English  termination  in  er;  as  instructor,  collector ;  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  indispensable  in  the  adoption  of  an  express  Latin  word ;  as 
professor,  oppressor.  So  instructor,  in  the  Latin  sense  of  one  who  makes  something 
ready,  is  properly  spelled  with  or.  Hence  the  Latin  model  is  often  preferred 
to  indicate  a  specific  application  of  the  general  term :  e.  g.  a  sailer  is  he  or 
that  which  sails,  but  a  sailor  is  a  seaman ;  a  directer  is  one  who  directs  generally, 
but  a  director  is  a  manager  of  a  trading  company. 

pronounced  in  a  distinct  syllable,  if  not  English  plurals,  as  faces,  boxes,  churches, 
are  classical  nouns,  either  of  the  singular  number,  as  sorites*  carries;  or  onlv 
used  in  the  plural,  as  ma'nes,  antip'odes;  or  the  plurals  of  nouns  terminating  in  ts 
in  the  singular,  as  hypotheses,  em  phase* ;  or  being  both  singular  and  plural,  as 
spe  cies,  se'ries.  The  old  adverb  cer'-tes,  which  our  ancestors  borrowed  from  the 
French,  does  not  class  with  these  words. 

are  often  nouns  feminine,  distinguished  by  this  termination  from  correspondent 
noons  masculine;  as  shepherdess,  giantess,  negress,  lioness.     In  some  instances  the 
feminine  termination,  though  used,  is  not  indispensable;  as  authoress. 
are  frequently  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree ;  as  greatest,  longest. 
is  often  a  diminutive,  as  coronet,  floweret,  baronet:  see  also  -let  and  -ret. 
if  names  of  places,  are  generally  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  eg  or  ig,  an 
isle ;  as  Ramsey,  Thorney. 

are  related,  along  with  the  English  word  face,  to  the  Latin  facie*  of  the  same 
meaning ;  as  a  preface,  a  surface;  to  deface,  to  efface. 
see  -feet,  &c,  lower. 
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Words  (Muling 
-fare, 


J 


-feet, 

-fit, 

-Hcient, 

-lice, 

-fend, 

-fencej 

-fer,       | 

-ferous,/ 

-fid, 

-fide,     ) 

-fident,) 

-find,l 

-fid,  J 

-fine, 

•firm, 
-fleet, 

-fleet, 

-flict, 

-fluent,  \ 
-flux,  J 
-fold, 


-foliou8, 

-folk, 

-ford, 

-form, 

-fort, 
-fringe,) 
-fract,   f 
-front, 

-luge,  \ 
-ft  gal, f  r 
-ful,         J 

-fuse,  1 
-fusive,? 
-found,  J 
-to 


-Sage, 

gamy,  } 
-gamist,! 
-geum,f 
-gee,    / 
-generate, 
-gen, 
-geny, 
-gony, 
gerent,} 
gest,     J 

gl»t, 

•glyph, 
gm, 
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are  Saxon  words  which  include  the  notion  of  a  going  or  passage,  or  that  which 
goes  j  as  thorough/art,  welfare,  fieldfare. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  facio,  to  make  or  do;  as  to  effect,  to  affect ;  an 
effect,  a  prefect}  to  profit;  a  benefit ;  efficient  ;  an  edifice,  an  office.     Words  ending 
infection  or  faction  are  also  relations  of  these ;  and  also  those  ending  in/<ri/,  as 
counterfeit ;  but  these  come  to  us  through  the  French  faire, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fendo,  to  strike,  the  meaning  being  very  often 
figurative ;  as  to  offend,  to  defend,  (i.  e.  to  strike  or  ward  off;)  an  offence,  a  defence. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fero,  to  bear  or  carry ;  as  to  transfer's  to  confer', 
to  proffer,  to  dif'-fer;  pestiferous,  somniferous. 
see  -find. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  veib  Jido,  to  trust;  as  to  confide,  to  diffUU;  confident, 
diffident. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  findo,  to  cleave  or  divide,  whose  preterit  is  fidi; 
as  to  diffind  ;  bifid,  (adj.) 

are  relations  either  of  the  Latin  word  finis,  a  limit;  as  a  confine;  to  define;  or 
of  the  French  word  fin,  the  opposite  to  coarse;  as  to  refine;  superfine. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  firmo,  to  strengthen ;  as  to  confirm,  to  affirm;  infirm. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  flecto,  to  bend ;  as  to  inflect,  to  reflect.  The 
derivatives  of  these,  in  ion,  may  be  spelled  either  flexion  or  flection. 
when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  fleet  or  fleet,  an  inlet 
for  water ;  as  Wainfleel,  Northfleet. 

are  relations  of  flictus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  fligo,  to  beat  or  dash ;  as 
a  conflict ;  to  inflict,  to  afflict. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fluo,  to  flow;  as  influent,  affluent',  influx,  con- 
flux.   Those  in  fluous,  as  mellifluous,  are  also  relations. 

are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word/b/rf,  a  doubling :  they  are  frequently  adverbs ; 
as  twofold,  manifold,  &c.    Sometimes  the  affix  has  a  more  literal  meaning;  as 
to  infold;  blindfold.    The  word  scaffold  is  no  relation  of  these* 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  folia,  a  leaf;  as  centifolious,  asperifolious. 
are  English  compounds;  as  gentlefolk,  kinsfolk. 

when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  ford,  a  place  where  a 
stream  may  be  waded ;  as  Oxford,  Chelmsford. 

are  Latin  or  English  compounds  of  form  or  forma;  as  uniform,  cm* form;  to 
transform,  to  conform,  to  inform. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  word  fortis,  strong ;  as  effort,  comfort 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  frango,  to  break,  which  in  compounds  is  fringo, 
aud  whose  participle  isfractus;  as  to  infringe;  to  infract,  to  refract. 
are  related  to  the  Latin  word  from,  the  forehead  or  front;  as  to  confront,  to  affront, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fugio,  to  fly  from,  to  put  to  flight;  as  refuge,  sub- 
terfuge, vermifuge,  centrifugal. 

are  adjectives  implying  plenitude,  generally  formed  from  substantives  by  adding 
the  termination  ;  as  peaceful,  slothful,  artful. 

are  relations  of  fusus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  fundo,  to  pour  out;  as  to 
effuse,  to  infuse ;  infusive,  effusive;  to  confuse.  To  confound  is  related  to  these, 
but  comes  to  us  through  the  French. 

when  the  y  is  pronounced  long*  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  flo,  to  become, 
to  make ;  as  to  deify,  to  satisfy,  to  liquefy. 

are  generally  relations  of  the  French  verb  gager,  to  take  or  give  a  pledge;  as 
to  engage,  to  mortgage. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  y*pi*,  (gameo,)  to  marry;  as  bigamy,  polygamy; 
a  bigamist. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun -7?,  (ge,)  the  earth;  as  perigefum,  per'igee: — 
the  Greek  form,  perigaon,  sometimes  occurs. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ylva/ieu,  (ginomai,)  to  beget,  or  of  its  kindred 
noun,  yitos  (in  Latin  genus)  and  yt*n,  (go-ne,)  an  offspring,  race,  birth,  or  produc- 
tion ;  as  to  regenerate,  degenerate,  (adj. ;)  oxygen,  hydrogen ;  progeny,  homogeny ; 
cosmogony,  theogony. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  gero,  which  in  the  preterit  sense  is  gessi,  and 
signifies  to  bear,  carry,  conduct,  or  carry  on;  as  belligerent,  (adj.;)  to  egest,  to 
ingest,  to  suggest,  (in  which  the  sense  is  figurative,)  to  digest. 
are  frequently  nouns  substantive  of  abstract  meaning,  having  verbs  or  concrete 
nouns  in  correlation  to  them ;  thus  flight,  in  relation  to  fly  ;  tight,  in  relation  to 
tie;  and  sight,  in  relation  to  see. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  y\6p*,  (glypho,)  to  hollow  out,  carve,  or  engrave ; 
as  an  anaglyph,  a  hieroglyph, 

are  abbreviations  from  Greek  nouns  in  agma,  egma,  &c,  as  diaphragm,  phlegm, 
paradigm.    In  these  abbreviations  g  is  silent :  see  157, 
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-gnostic,  1 

-gnomy,  } 

-gogue, 

-gon,     1 

-gonal,J 

-gony, 

-grade,) 

-gr**»»  i 

-graphy,) 
-gram,    I 

-grave* 
-gre, 

•habit, 

-bam, 

-hedron, 

helion, 

-herd, 
-here,     1 
-hesion,  | 
-hold, 

^-hood, 


-hurst, 


•ian, 


-  *ical,l 
~ie,    } 

-1CS,  J 


-id, 
-ide, 


-ler, 
-ccr, 


;.} 


-ile, 

-im, 

,-ine, 


are  relations  of  ymertnh  and  ympn,  (gnosticos  and  gnome,)  which  come  from  the 

Greek  verb  ytmenm,  (ginosco,)  to  know ;  at  diagnostic,  prognostic}  physiognomy. 

tee  -agogue. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  ymm,  (gonia,)  an  angle;  at  «  pentagon,  an 

octagon,  a  polygon  ;  diagonal,  octagonal, 

see  -generate. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  gradior,  which  in  the  participle  is  gressus,  to  go, 

to  march  along;  as  to  retrograde;  retrograde  (adj. ;)  egrets,  regress,  progress. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  yt#p*,  (grapho,)  to  write,  and  its  kindred  noun 

ytfytfiM,  (gramma,)  something  written;  as  biography,  historiography;  epigram, 

anagram. 

are  compounds  of  a  Teutonic  word  signifying  a  count;  as  landgrave,  margrave. 

see -re. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  habito,  to  dwell ;  as  to  inhabit, 
are  names  of  places,  signifying  a  house,  home,  or  village;  as  Petersham,  Tottenham. 
are  names  of  mathematical  figures,  related  to  the  Greek  noun  Xl^a,  (hedra,)  a 
seat,  base,  or  side;  as  polyhedron,  chiliahedron. 

are  astronomical  terms,  related  to  the  Greek  noun  fast,  (helios,)  the  sun  ;  as 
parhelion,  aphelion. 

are  English  compounds;  as  bear  herd,  shepherd. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  hcerco,  to  stick  to;  as  to  adhere,  to  cohere;  ad- 
hesion. 

are  English  compounds;  as  to  withhold,  to  uphold;  a  freehold,  a  household:  in 
to  behold  the  sense  is  figurative,  implying  to  hold  or  reach  with  the  eye. 
are  nouns  of  Saxon  parentage  signifying  a  state  or  condition  in  the  abstract ;  as 
boyhood,  neighbourhood,  widowhood,  knighthood.     Hence,  derivatively,  the  persons 
existing  in  some  state ;  as  the  priesthood,  the  sisterhood. 

are  Saxon  names  of  places  originally  implying  a  wood  or  grove;  as  Penshurst, 
Chislehurst. 

are  generally  classical  plurals,  of  which  the  singulars  (should  there  be  any) 
terminate  in  us,  er,  or  ir;  as  literati,  triumviri ;  or  they  are  Italian  plurals  from 
nouns  in  eorr,  as  banditti,  conversazioni.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  nouns  sin- 
gular imported  from  the  East ;  as  cadi,  mufti. 

are  frequently  nouns,  substantive  or  adjective,  denoting  office,  profession,  or 
character ;  as  magician,  historian,  guardian,  ruffian  ;  etysian,  tertian. 
are  nouns  adjective  or  substantive  allied  to  correspondent  nouns  in  <»* ,  or  icus,  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  nouns;  as  polemical,  heroical, 
classical;  polemic,  heroic,  classic ;  polemics,  optics,  mathematics.  These  in  ics  are 
nouns  plural,  applied  respectively  to  an  art  or  science,  under  the  plural  notion  of 
things  exercised,  pursued,  ascertained,  or  known  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  the 
art  or  science.  In  chemistry,  the  termination  ic  has  a  special  and  characteristic 
import ;  it  occurs  only  in  adjectives  by  which  the  different  adds  are  discriminated ; 
as  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid :  these  are  distinguished  from  adjectives  in  ous,  (as, 
nitrous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,)  by  signifying  the  larger  dose  of  oxygen  which  the 
former  compounds  contain,  as  compared  with  the  latter  compounds, 
are  mostly  nouns  adjective  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  idus  ;  as  sordid, 
turgid,  liquid.     See  -ad. 

in  chemistry,  are  names  of  compounds  possessing  no  sensible  properties  of  acids, 
and  which  are  supporters  of  combustion  ;  being  distinguished,  in  this  latter 
respect,  from  compound  combustible  substances  whose  names  terminate  in  ret  ; 
(see  -ret ;)  as  oxide,  chloride,  iodide.  The  original  spelling  of  the  first  of  these 
was  properly  oxyd  or  oxyie .  But,  since  the  discovery  of  other  supporters  of  com- 
bustion than  oxygen  alone,  it  properly  conforms  to  the  common  termination, 
accented,  or  originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  are  nouns  common,  generally 
denoting  men  from  their  occupations  or  employment,  and  borrowed  from  French 
or  Italian  words  in  ier,  iere,  aire,  &c,  as  financier,  grenadier,  cavalier,  gondolier; 
mountaineer,  volunteer,  musketeer,  muleteer:  or  they  are  words  formed  on  the 
pattern  of  such  nouns ;  as  pamphleteer,  auctioneer,  garreteer.  Some  of  the  nouns, 
originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  have  assumed  a  pronunciation  more  con- 
sonant to  the  genius  of  our  language  ;  as  courier,  premier. 
the  accent  not  being  on  the  last  syllable,  are  almost  always  adjectives  from  cor- 
respondent Latin  adjectives  in  His;  as  agile,  gracxle,  fragile  ;  gen' tile,  efdlle. 
in  one  or  two  instances,  are  Hebrew  plurals ;  as  cherubim,  seraphim,  also  written 
cherubin  and  seraphin. 

are  sometimes  adjectives  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  inus  ;  as  fe'line, 
fem'wine.    In  heroine,  the  termination  is  characteristic  of  gender,  like  ess  and 
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ix ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  class  with  it.  Marine,  routine,  machine,  Sic, 
are  adoptions  from  the  French,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  with 
the  French  sound  of  i:  see  Prin.  104.  The  names  of  the  elementary  chemical 
bodies,  chlorine  and  iodine,  originally  ranking  with  these,  have  thrown  their 
accents  back  to  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate,  according  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  our  language ;  and  the  termination  might  be  considered  charac- 
teristic of  elementary  bodies  which  are  acidifying  supporters  of  combustion,  if 
the  name  of  the  remaining  body  of  this  kind,  viz.,  oxygen,  had  not  previously 
taken  its  place,  as  to  the  form  of  its  name,  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  Chlolrxne 
and  ifodine  are  their  proper  pronunciation, — as  agreeing  in  some  degree  with 
their  original  sounds, — as  being  quite  suitable  to  our  own  idiom,  (Prin.  105,) — 
and  as  furnishing  the  clearest  audible  difference  from  Ide,  the  characteristic  ter- 
mination in  chloride  and  iodide, 

-ing,  are,  for  the  most  part,  present  participles,  or  words  originally  of  that  class  and 

used  substantively  or  adjectively ;  as  being,  writing,  loving,  wedding.  In  names  of 
places,  the  termination  tng  signifies  a  meadow  or  pasture ;  as  Knotting,  CUmping  : 
but  words  terminating  in  Una  must  generally  be  distinguished  :  see  -ling. 

-i8>  are  frequently  Greek  or  Latin  nouns;  as  crisis,  emphasis,  antithesis.    These  form 

their  plural  in  es. 

-ise,  1  are  very  frequently  verbs,  those  in  -ire  almost  without  exception,  as  to  advertise, 

-ize,  )  to  civilize.    They  often  correspond  to  Greek  verbs  in  <£«,  (izo,)  as  to  characterize : 

but  verbs  are  formed  in  English  almost  spontaneously  on  the  same  model. 

-ish,  are  adjectives  formed  for  the  most  part  spontaneously  by  the  addition  of  the  ter- 

mination to  other  adjectives,  or  to  substantives,  by  which  a  diminished  force  is 
given  to  the  former,  and  an  adjective  import  to  the  latter;  as  from  black, 
blackish  ;  from  sweet,  sweetish  ; — also  from  a  wag,  waggish  ;  from  a  fool,  foolish. 
The  termination  is  likewise  a  characteristic  of  adjectives  denoting  nation  or 
country  j  as  Irish,  English,  Danish,  &c 

-ism,     i.         are  abstract  substantives  frequently  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  those 
-■         in  asm,  &c,  (see  -sm,)  as  Judaism,  heathenism,  whiggism  ;  sometimes  they  are 
names  indicating  an  idiom  in  speech  ;  as  a  Gallicism,  a  Scotticism, 

-ist,  are  frequently  nouns  designating  men  from  their  occupations,  pursuits,  or  prin- 

ciples ;  as  a  deist,  a  theorist,  a  chemist, 

-ite,  in  chemistry,  are  names  of  salts  containing  only  one  degree  of  oxygen,  as  sulphite, 

phosphite:  (compare  -ate.)  Much  more  frequently  they  are  names  of  minerals; 
as  setenite,  nephite,  steatite  j  but  particularly  those  in  lite:  (see  -lite.)  In  language 
on  ordinary  subjects,  they  are  often  names  formed  spontaneously  in  imitation  of 
the  Gentile  and  other  collective  names  in  scripture;  as  a  bedlamite,  a  Jacobite,  a 
Foxite.  Otherwise,  they  are  nouns  adjective  or  substantive,  formed  from  cor- 
respondent Latin  nouns  in  itus  ;  as  ap'peliie,  exquisite. 
itv,  with  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  are  nouns  substantive,  commonly  formed 

from  Latin  nouns  in  itas;  as  ability,  serenity,  atrocity,  fluidity,  calamity, 

.ix,  are  often  nouns  feminine  distinguished  by  this  termination  from  correspondent 

nouns  masculine ;  as  administratrix,  testatrix, 

-jacenU  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  jaceo,  to  cast;  whose  participle  is  j  actus,  written 

-ject,     j  jectus  in  compounds ;  as  adjacent,  circumjacent ;  (adjectives;)  abject,  object. 

-join,  1  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  jungo,  to  join,  through  the  French  joigner  ;  as  to 

-joint,  J  adjoin,  to  disjoin  /  disjoint,  conjoint, 

-journ,  are  related  to  the  French  noun  journie,  a  day ;  as  to  adjourn,  (to  put  off  the  day 

or  time,)  to  sojourn,  (to  stay  during  the  day,  or  days.) 

-jure,  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  juro,  to  swear ;  as  to  adjure,  to  perjure, 

.kin,  are  frequently  nouns  diminutive;  as  manikin,  tambfin. 

-kind,  are  English  compounds,  as  mankind,  womankind,  in  which  the  affix- has  the  sense 

of  genus ;  and  unkind,  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of  loving  or  complacent 

-land,  are  English  compounds ;  as  headland,  woodland,  except  garland,  and  perhaps  a 

*    few  others, 
-lany,  see  -any. 

-lapse,  are  relations  of  laptus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  labor,  to  slide  or  fall 

down ;  as,  to  illapse.  to  collapse. 
-lar,  are  generally  adjectives  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  arius  or  oris,  or 

formed   on  the  pattern  of  such  adjectives ;  as  titular,  auxiliar,  popular.    Similar 

comes  to  us  through  the  French, 
-lateral,  are  adjectives  implying  side  or  sided,  from  the  Latin  adjective  lateralis;  as 

equilateral,  quadrilateral,  collateral;  in  which  last  word  the  sense  is  figurative, 
-latry,)  are,  in  several   instances,  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  word  Xur^im,  (latreia,) 

-later,/  service  or  worship ;  as  idolatry,  demonolalry  /  idqhter. 
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Words  ending 
-lay 

-lease, 


-linear,) 
-lineal,/ 
-^   -ling, 

lite, 


-lity, 

He, 
-logue,! 

-lo^uy, 

-location, 

-lorn, 

-low, 
-tude,     ) 
-lusion,  j 
•lunar, 

-lysis, 


machy, 
-mancy, 


;} 


mand, 
-mend 
-man, 
-mathy, 

-member, 


are  often  English  compounds,  with  the  verb  to  lay,  as  to  mislay,  to  overlay  ;  or 
relations  of  the  old  French   word  hi,  a  complaint,  a  poem ;  as  roundelay     In 
names  of  places  this  termination  signifies  a  meadow  or  field :  see  -ley. 
are  relations  of  the  French  verb  hisser,  to  leave,  in  its  senses  to  let  have,  to  let 
free ;  as  to  release. 

are  relations  in  some  instances  of  one,  in  some  instances  of  another  of  three 
Latin  verbs,  which,  from  their  similarity  of  form,  are  often  confounded  in  the 
compounds ;  viz.  lego,  (often  spelled  tigo  in  compounds,)  to  gather,  or  to  read ; 
ligo,  to  bind ;  and  lego,  to  send  ;  as  to  collect,  a  collect,  a  collection  /  to  select,  select, 
a  selection;  a  colleague  ;  (this  comes  to  us  through  the  French  ;)  an  ableqation;  a 
college;  an  obligation. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  verb  Xn^sfuu,  (lepsomai,)  to  take  or  seise;  as 
metalepsis,  protepeu ;  epilepsy ;  analemmo.    The  word   ellipsis  is  no   relatiou  of 
these,  but  is  from  the  Greek  verb  As/r«,  (leipo,)  to  leave  or  relinquish, 
are  Saxou  adjectives  having  a   privative  meaning,  or  adjectives  formed  spon- 
taneously on  the  model  of  such  ;  as  witless,  godless,  neediest,  penny  less. 
are  often  nouns  diminutive ;  as  rinalet,  croslet. 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  meadow;  or  irrigated  ground ;  as  Henley,  Dudley, 
Chmdleigh.  The  terminations  -lea,  -lay,  -ly,  in  names  of  places,  have  the  same 
meaning. 

are  Saxon  adjectives,  or  adjectives  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  such, 
and  signifying  resemblance  in  quality;  as  godlike,  manlike,  saintlike;  godly, 
manly,  saintly.  Or  they  are  adverbs  formed  by  adding  the  latter  form  of  the  ter- 
mination to  adjectives ;  as  warmly,  coldly,  happily,  wondrously. 
are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  adjective  or  substantive  linearis,  or  linea,  (a 
line,)  as  rectilinear,  curvilinear;  unlineal.  The  last  has  only  a  figurative  sense, 
are  very  frequently  diminutives ;  as  seedling,  lordlinq,  darling ;  and  these  are 
often  formed  spontaneously,  as  Oreek'tng,  f opting. 

in  mineralogy,  are  names  related  to  the  Greek  noun  A.74*,  (lithos,)  a  stone ;  as 
chrysolite,  sodalite,  cryolite.  Mineralogists,  inattentive  to  the  meaning  of  this 
termination,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  adding  only  ite  in  the  formation  of  new 
names.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  or  unfixed  by  unity  of  principle 
or  purpose  thati  the  greater  part  of  the  names  in  mineralogy ;  and,  except  a 
few  in  common  use,  they  do  but  encumber  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  gibbsite,  a  mineral  found  in  Webster's  dictionary,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  one  *  Squire  Gibbs,  of  Massachusets  ? 

with  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  are  abstract  nouns ;  as  principality, 
fidelity,  ability,  frivolity,  credulity. 

are  all  French  words ;  as  belle,  bagatelle,  canaille,  quadrille. 
are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  Aiy*,  (logos,)  a  word,  speech,  or  discourse; 
as  a  dialogue,  a  monologue,  an  epilogue;  apology,  tautology, geology. 
I  are  nouns  related  to  the  Latin  verb  loquor,  to  speak,  whose  participle  is  locutus, 
I  which  verb  is  from  the  Greek  noun  xiytf ;  as  a  soliloquy;  obloquy,  (bad  or  re- 
proachful language ;)  a  protocution  ;  elocution. 

are  adjectives,  compounded  with  the  participle  of  a  Saxon  verb,  signifying  to 
forsake  ;  as  forlorn,  lovelorn. 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  mound  or  bank ;  as  Hounshw,  Mar  low. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  ludo,  to  play,  whose  preterit  is  lusi  ;  as  to  delude, 
to  elude,  to  prelude  ;  a  prelude  ;  delusion,  collusion. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  adjective  lunaris,  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  as  sublunar, 
tnterlunar. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  XiW >  (lyiit,)  a  loosening,  weakening,  or  dis- 
engaging ;  as  paralysis,  analysis. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  /**%*,  (ma-che,)  a  fight,  a  conflict;  as  nau- 

machy,  logomachy. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  fsutrtlu,  (manteia,)  prophecy,  divination ;  as 

necromancy,  chiromancy. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  mando,  to  intrust,  to  bid ;  as  to  demand,  to 

remand  ;  to  commend. 

are  Saxon  compounds,  signifying  a  holiday ;  as  Candlemas,  Michaelmas. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  puibms,  (mathesis,)  knowledge,  learning ; 

as  polymathy. 

are  either  English  compounds,  as  to  dismember;  or  more  commonly  relations  of 

the  verb  meminiscor,  to  call  to  mind ;  derived  through  Norman  French  ;  as  to 

remember. 

are  words  adopted  from  the  classical  languages;  as  acumen,  abdomen,  amen; 

to  be  of  course  distinguished  from  such  Knglish  words  as  freemen,  workmen 
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Words  ending  in 

-ment,  are  nouns  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  to  verba,  &c ;  as  from  to 

engage,  engagement ;  to  manage,  management.     But  if  the  accent  U  on  the  last 

syllable,  the  word  does  not  class  with  these ;  e.  g.  to  cement, 
merce,  are  words  related  to  the  Latin  noun  merx,  (which  in  the  genitive  is  tnercis,) 

merchandize,  goods ;  as  com'merce,  to  amerce*. 
-mersion,)       are  verbs  related  to  mersus,  the  participle  of  the  verb  mergo,  to  dip  or  plunge; 
-merse,     J       as  to  immerse,  immersion,  emersion, 

-meter,)  are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  pirpt,  (metron,)  a  measure;  as  diameter,  chro- 

-metryj  nometer;  geometry,  symmetry. 

-mire,  are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  miror,  to  wonder  at ;    as  to  admire  $  or 

are  formed  with  the  English  noun  mire,  dirt,  as  to  bemire.    But  pismire  classes 

with  neither  of  these, 
-mit,       1       are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  mitto,  to  send,  to  certify,  whose  preterit  is 
-mise,      >       mm;    as    to    demit,  to    remit,    to    commit;    to  demite*,  to   prom'ise;   demission, 
-mission,  J        omission. 


-monish, 

-monstrate, 

-morphosis, 

most, 
-mote, 


-mount, 

-move, 

-mure, 

-mute, 

-mutation: 

-new, 


.} 


-neurosis, 
-nect,  1 
-nex,  j 
-nomy,] 
-nome, 


-normous, 


-ocese, 
-ode,l 
-odyj 
-oid,    ) 
•oidal,  J 

-oir,  1 
-oire,V 
-ois,  J 
-onymy,     1 
-onymous,/ 
-con, 

-optric, 

-or, 
-orama, 

-ory, 


are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  moneo,  to  advise  ;  as  to  admonish. 
are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  monstro,  to  show ;  as  to  demonstrate. 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  pltf-tit,  (morphosis,)  a  form  or  shape;  as 
metamorphosis. 

are  Saxon  or  English  superlatives  ;  as  endmost,  hindmost,  uppermost, 
are  relations  either  of  mot  us,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  moveo,  to  move ;  as 
to  promote,  remote,  (adj. ;)  or  are  Saxon  compounds  signifying  a  meeting ;  as 
wardmote,  falkmote. 

are  related  to  the  French  verb  monter,  to  ascend  ;  as  to  surmount;  paramount. 
see  -mote. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  noun  mums,  a  wall ;  as  to  immure. 
are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  muio,  to  change ;  as  to  commute,  to  trans- 
mute; transmutation. 

are  abstract  nouns  substantive  of  Saxon  parentage,  or  formed  on  the  model  of 

such,  by  adding  the  termination  to  an  adjective;  as  goodness,  badness,  plenteous- 

ness,  destructiveness.     If  names  of  places,  the  termination  signifies  a  promontory ; 

as  Totness,  Sheerness. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  nv^n,  (neuron,)  a  nerve;  as,  aponeurosis. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  necto,  to  tie  or  join,  whose  preterit  is  nexi;  as 

to  connect;  to  annex. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  top*,  (nomos.)  a  law ;  distribution,  arrangement ; 

as  astronomy,  economy;  metronome.     The  Greek  noun  is  from  the  verb  tip*, 

(nemo,)  to  distribute;  and  hence,  in  some  words  related  to  the  above,  the  first 

two  letters  are  ne  instead  of  mo.    Monome  is  not  a  relation  of  tl>ese  words,  but  of 

those  terminating  in  -onymy,  which  see.  See  also  -ognomy. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  word  norma,  a  rule  or  standard;   as  abnormous, 

enormous. 

are  none  of  them  words  of  Saxon  parentage,  but  come  to  us  from  the  Italian, 

and  other  languages;  as  stucco,  portico;  mulatto;  lumbago;  eringo. 

are  relations  of  sines,  (oicos,)  a  dwelling ;  as  diocese.    Diecian  is  also  a  relation. 

are  nouns  from  the  Greek  noun  sfln,  (o-de,)  a  song  ;  as  epode,  palinode;  parody, 

monody. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ulspm,  (eidomai,)  to  seem,  to  be  like,  whose  preterit 

is  #T3«,  (oida ;)  or  of  the  kindred  noun  iTkf,  (eidos,)  a  form  or  likeness ;  as  conoid, 

coralloid,  spheroid;  spheroidal,  cycloidaL 

are  adopted  French  words;  as  memoir,  escrutoire,  bourgeois,  chamois,  turquoise. 

Noise  is  from  an  old  correspondent  French  word.     Poise  and  its  compounds  are 

allied  to  poids,  but  do  not  come  directly  from  it. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  **•(**  or  Stupm,  (onoma,  or  onyma,)  a  name ;  as 

synonymy,  omonymy;  synonymous.    Monome  is  also  a  relation. 

are  Anglicized  words  which  in  French  terminated  in  on;  as  buffoon,  dragoon, 

balloon.    We  must  except  words  of  one  syllable,  with  their  compounds. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  verb  Smjiat,  (optomai,)  to  see ;  or  «rr{«,  (optra,)  an 

instrument  for  assisting  the  sight ;  as  dioptric. 

see  -er  and  -ee. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  verb  fya*,  (orao,)  to  see,  and  its  kindred  noun  •^•^m, 

(orama;)  as  panorama,  diorama. 

are,  for  the  most  part,  adjectives,  from  Latin  adjectives  in  orius,  or  formed  on  the 

pattern  of  such ;  as  suasory,  imprecatory,  cursory.   Sometimes  they  are  substantives 

from  Latin  substantives  in  orium  or  oria,  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such ;  as 

sensory,  judicatory,  directory. 
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Hi 


Word*  ending  i 
-ose, 


•ear, 


-pact, 

-pair,  J 
-pare,/ 

-parous, 

-part, 
-pass, 


-pathy, 

-ped, 
-pede, 


-pel,     1 
-pulse,/ 
-pend, 
-petal, 

u^  -phagus,  \ 
-phagy,  J 
-phasis, 

-pbery, 

-phony, 

•phthong, 

•phrase,  I 

-phrastj 

-phyllous, 

-physis,l 
-phyte,  J 


-pict,  1 
-paint,/ 
-placent, 


•plain, 


-plasm, 

-plex, 
-plice, 
-ploce, 
-ploy, 

-ply. 

•plore, 


•puces 


are  adjectives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  osus,  which  always  imply  plenitude ;  as 
globose,  verbose,  tenebricose.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  to  suppose;  but  in  these 
the*  is  generally  vocal  in  pronunciation,  which  it  never  is  in  the  adjective  ter- 
mination ;  see  Prin.  152. 

are  generally  derived  through  the  French  from  Latin  words  in  or ;  as  arbour, 
honour:  see  Prin.  191. 

are  frequently  adjectives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  ta;  as  lubricous,  dubious,  conscious  : 
hence  it  is  a  common  termination  in  English  for  adjectives  of  whatever  termina- 
tion in  Latin ;  as  studious,  atrocious  ;  and  for  other  adjectives,  however  derived ; 
as  jealous,  marvellous.  In  chemistry,  this  termination  in  adjectives  applied  to  the 
acids  has  a  discriminative  import :  see  -ic. 
if  names  of  places,  imply  a  situation  over  a  hill  or  hills ;  as  Southerner,  Wendover. 

are  relations  of  partus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  pango,  to  fix  in,  to  settle ;  as 

impact,  compact. 

are  originally  from  the  same  source,  the  Latin  verb  paro,  to  get  into  a  state  of 

readiness ;  as  to  repair,  to  prepare.    Those  with  the  former  termination  come  to 

us  through  the  French. 

are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  pario,  to  bring  forth  young ;  as  oviparous, 

viviparous. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  partior,  to  divide  or  share ;  as  to  impart. 

are  relations  of  the  French  verb  patter,  to  move  or  go ;  as  to  surpass,  to  compass, 

to  trespass* 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  «**i«,  (pathos,)  an  affection,  passion,  or 

emotion  ;  as  sympathy,  antipathy,  apathy. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  noun©**,  a  fool,  which  in  the  genitive  case  is  ped-is;  as 

biped,  multipede;  to  impede.    The  English  word  pad  and  its  compounds  are 

remotely  related  to  these  words,  but  immediately  with  path,  which,  with  a  little 

difference  of  spelling,  is  a  Saxon  word. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  pclio,  to  drive,  whose  participle  is  pulsus  /  as  to 

impel,  impulse. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  pendo,  to  hang ;  as  to  suspend,  to  impend. 

are  compounds  of petal,  from  the  Greek  noun  srirux**,  (petalon,)  a  flower  leaf;  or 

are  related  to  the  Latin  verb  pelo,  to  seek  or  tend  to ;  as  centripetal. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ^y»f  (phago,)  to  eat  or  consume;  as  oesophagus; 

anthropophagy,  (cannibalism.)     Ichthyophagous  fadj.)  is  also  a  relation. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  furis,  (phasis,)  a  showing,  an  appearance,  a 

sign ;  and  to  the  verb  Quit*,  (phaino,)  to  show ;  as  emphasis,  prophasis. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  $({*,  (phero,)  to  bring  or  conduct ;  as  periphery. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  Qmh,  (pho-ne,)  a  sound ;  as  symphony,  euphony. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  $iiyyt9  (phthongos,)  a  sound;  as  diphthong. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ?(«£»,  (phrazo,)  to  speak,  to  expound ;   as  a 

paraphrase,  a  paraphrast. 

are  adjectives  signifying  leaved,  from  the  Greek  noun  <pvXk*r,  (phyllon,)  a  leaf; 

as  quadriphyllous. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noon  $6*is,  (physis,)  nature,  constitution ;  to  $orn, 

(fyton,)  a  plant;  and  to  their  parent  verb  <$(m,  (phyo,)  to  beget,  to  grow  as  by 

nature;  as  apophysis,  (the  process  of  a  bone,  or  the  part  that  groi**  out  at  the 

end  of  it,)  symphysis;  neophyte,  zoophyte. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  ptngo,  to  paint,  whose  participle  is  pictus ;  as  to 

depict,  to  depaint.    The  latter  comes  to  us  through  the  French. 

are  adjectives  from  the  Latin  word  placens,  the  present  participle  of  placeo,  to 

please;  as  complacent. 

are  relations  either  of  the  French  verb  plaindre,  to  cry  as  for  succour ;  as  to 

complain;  or  of  the  Latin  noun  planus,  smooth,  coming  to  us  through  the  French; 

as  to  explain. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  arxAr/u*,  (plasma,)  a  thing  formed,  a  mould ;  from 

the  verb  *>uUr*,  (plasso,)  to  fashion ;  as  metaplasm. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  plico,  to  fold,  or  of  its  parent  Greek  verb  vAt*», 

(pleco,)  whose  preterit  middle  is  <H<rA.**«,  (peploca;)   as  complex;  accomplice. 

Hence  such  related  words  as  simplicity;  complicate.    The  third  of  these  related 

terminations  is  pure  Greek ;  as  in  epiploce :  the  last  two  come  to  us  with  words 

derived  through  the  French ;  as  to  deploy;  to  imply. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  pforo,  to  weep ;  as  to  deplore,  to  implore.     7b 

explore  is  related  originally  to  these,  though  its  meaning  no  longer  includes  the 

original  sense. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  msA,  (pnoie,  in  the  Latin  form  pncea,)  a  breath  or 

breathing;  as  dyspnoea. 


u 


COMMON  TERMINATIONS. 


Words  ending  in 

-poise,  are  related  to  the  French  noun  poids,  a  weight;  as  equipoise,  counterpoise. 

•  polis,)  are  names  of  cities,  from  the  Greek  noun  «*#*#,  (polis,)  a  city;  as  metropolis,  Con- 

-poly,}  staniinopolis,  (modernized  into  Constantinople ;)   Tripoly,  (literally  three  cities.) 

But,  in  monopoly,  the  termination  is  from  *»xi»,  (poleo,)  to  trade  or  buy;  and 
the  same  letters  as  a  prefix  are  from  the  Greek  wXvt,  (polys,)  a  multitude, 
several;  as  polysyllable. 

-pone,     1       are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  pono,  to  put,  whose  participle  is  positus ;  as  to 

-pose,       I       postpone;  to  depose}  deposition;  to  propound.    The  termination  which,  in  the  last 

-position,  J       instance,  has  taken  an  idiomatic  form,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  termina- 

•pound,   J       tion  of  to  impound,  which  is  a  compound  of  in  and  pound, 

-port,  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  porio,  to  carry ;  as  to  support,  to  import;  a  support : 

—in  report  and  many  other  words  the  sense  is  figurative. 

•potent,  are  compounds  of  potent,  from  correspondent  Latin  compounds  of  potens;  as 

impotent,  omnipotent. 

-prehend,     "|  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  prehendo,  to  take,  whose  participle  is  prekensus; 
prehension,}  or  of  the  kindred  French  verb  prendre,  whose  participle  is  pris,  prise;  as  to 
J  deprehend,  to  comprehend,  (to  seize  or  grasp  mentally ;)  comprehension ;  reprise, 
surprise. 

are  relations  of  pressus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  premo,  to  press;  as  to 
express,  to  repress. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  «•«#«*,  (pteron,)  a  wing ;  as  chi ropier,  (a  bat,  as 
using  hands  for  wings ;)  dipteral. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  *r£rist  (ptosis,)  a  case;  as  diptole,  monnptotc. 
are  verbs  related  to  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  puqno,  to  fight  with,  to  con- 
tend against,  derived  by  us  through  the  French ;  as  to  expuyn,  to  oppugn. 
are  verbs  or  their  correspondent  nouns  related  to  the  Latin  verb  puto,  to  think; 
as  to  repute,  to  compute:  but  some  of  these,  having  passed  through  other  lan- 
guages in  coming  to  us,  have  much  changed  their  original  meaning;  as  to  depute. 


-prise, 

-press, 

-pter,    ) 
•pteral,  f 
-ptote, 
-pugn, 

-pute, 


-que, 

-quet, 

-quire,l 

-quest,J 


-rect, 

-rerae, 

-ret, 

-rick, 

-ride, 

-rol, 

-rrhoea, 

-rupt, 

-ry, 


-scend, 

-science, 
-scious, 
-scind, 
-scii, 


1 


-scope,  -k 
-■copy,/ 
-scribe,) 
-script,/ 


if  the  three  letters  are  pronounced  k,  may  be  set  down  without  exception  as 

adoptions  from  the  French  ;  as  pique,  casque,  burlesque. 

are  likewise  derived  from  the  French ;  as  banquet,  piquet;  gazette, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  qumro,  (spelled  quiro   in  compounds,)  whose 

meanings  are  to  ask  or  seek,  to  gain  or  get,  and  whose  participle  is  quttsiius, 

contracted  to  quastus;  as  to  itiquire,  to  acquire;  inquest,  acquest,  bequest, 

when  these  final  letters  are  pronounced  er,  may  be  set  down  as  adoptions  from 

the  French ;  as  theatre,  massacre,  ombre,  maugre.     Under  other  cases  also,  the 

words  which  terminate  with  these  letters  are  frequently  French ;  as  escritoire, 

solitaire,  tonsure,  coiffure,  roquelaure. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  rego,  to  rule,  whose  participle  is  rectus;  as  to 

direct,  to  correct. 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Latin  nouns  in  remis,  related  to  remits,  an  oar;  as 

trireme, 

in  chemistry,  are  names  of  compound  combustible  substances  which  possess  no 

sensible  properties  of  an  acid ;  as  sulphuret,  ammoniuret.    Compare  -ide. 

are  Saxon  words  signifying  government;  as  bishoprick.    In  proper  names,  the 

same  Saxon  termination  signifies  rich;  as  in  Frederick. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  rideo,  to  laugh ;  as  to  deride. 

are  chiefly  compounds  of  roll,  of  which  one  /  has  been  dropped :  see  195. 

are  nouns  related  to  correspondent  Greek  nouns  in  tfua,  which  are  derived  from 

the  verb  ri*,  (rheo,)  to  flow ;  as  aporrhcea,  diarrhoea. 

are  relations  of  ruplus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  rumpo,  to  break ;  as 

abrupt,  bankrupt;  to  interrupt. 

are  sometimes  nouns  formed  from  other  nouns  to  which  the  termination  gives  the 

sense  of  a  place  for;  as  a  heronry,  a  friary,  an  aviary,  a  rookery. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  scando,  to  climb,  which  in  compounds  i& 

written  scendo  ;  as  to  ascend,  to  transcend, 

are  nouns  substantive  and  adjective  from  correspondent  Latin  words  derived 

from  scio,  to  know ;  as,  presciettve  ;  conscious. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  scindo,  to  cut ;  as  to  abscind,  to  rescind. 

are  nouns  plural  in  which  the  Greek  noun  rx<«,  (scia,)  a  shadow,  is  Latinized 

into  set  us,  a  man  having  a  shadow ;  as  ascii,  amphtscii, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  c%4<x*t,  (scopos,)  a  mark  or  aim,  and  to  the 

kindred  verb  **9*%*,  to  view;  as  telescope,  microscope;  aeroscopy, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  scribo,  to  write,  whose  participle  is  scriphts;  as 

to  ascribe,  to  inscribe;  postscript,  conscript. 
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hi 


Words  ending 

-sea, 

tect, 

-sent, 

-sequent, 

-sert, 

-serve, 


">  -ship, 

-»ide, 

-sign, 

-aion, 

-sist, 
-sive, 


-*olve, 

-•wme, 

-SOD, 


-sonant, 

-sorr, 

-sophy, 

-spajisJ 

-spast,  J 

-specr, 

-aperse, 

-sphere, 

-spire, 
-*pond, 


-«tant, 

-stasis, 

-stacy, 

-statics, 

-stice, 

-stitute, 


-sticb, 

-stil, 

-stinguisb,) 
-stinct,       j 


if  names  of  places,  imply  a  pool  or  place  for  water ;  as  Chelsea,  Portsea, 

are  relations  of  sectus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  seco,  to  cut;  as  to  bisect, 

to  internet ;  an  insect. 

are  sometimes  related  to  the  Latin  verb  tenth,  to  feel ;  as  to  resent :  but  com- 

pare -ent 

are  relations  of  sequent,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  sequor,  to  follow ;  as 

subsequent. 

are  relations  chiefly  of  sertus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  sero,  to  join, 

weave,  or  put;    as  to  insert,  to  assert,  to  dissert.    But  desert  (merit)  is  related 

through  the  French  to  the  Latin  verb  servio,  to  serve;  and  dessert  has  the  same 

relationship  with  a  more  literal  meaning. 

are  in  some  instances  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  servio,  to  serve ;  as  to  subserve, 

to  asserve,  to  disserve,  to  deserve,  (the  sense  of  which  last  is  figurative :)  and  in 

other  instances  they  are  relations  of  servo,  to  keep,  to  heed ;   as  to  preserve,  to 

observe, 

are  Saxon  nouns  substantive,  or  nouns  formed  spontaneously  on  their  model, 

implying  an  office  or  dignity,  a  state,  profession,  or  art ;  as  t-*rJ*hip,  won/tip, 

horsemanship.    The  compounds  of  ship,  as  Jireship,  flagthip,  must  of  course  be 

distinguished  from  these. 

when  they  are  not  compounds  of  the  English  word  side,  are  relations  either  of 

the  Latin  verb  sedeo,  to  sit;  as  to  reside,  to  preside;  or  of  the  Latin  verb  sido,  to 

sink  or  settle;  as  to  subside, 

are  relations,  through  the  French  signer,  of  the  Latin  verb  signo,  to  sign,  to 

declare ;  as  to  subsigm,  to  design  ;  an  ensign. 

are  nouns  substantive  corresponding  with  Latin  substantives  in  sio,  or  formed  on 

the  model  of  such ;  as  evasion,  adhesion,  scansion,  version,  vision, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  sisto,  to  be,  to  stand,  or  settle ;  as  to  absist,  to  consist, 

are  adjectives  formed  in  imitation  of  French  adjectives  in  if,  whose  feminine  is 

ive  ;  as  massive,  suasive,  deruive. 

are  nouns  substantive,  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  Greek  nouns  in 

mrpM,  msfist,  tepss,  •*?**>  *"/**?>  (asma,  asmos,  ismos,  osmos,  ysnios,)  as  pleonasm, 

solecism,  syllogism,  paroxysm,  Calvinism,  galvanism. 

are  old  French  words,  of  which  the  s  is  silent;  as  demesne:  see  Prin.  157. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  solvo,  to  loose,  to  separate ;  as  to  dissolve, 

are  adjectives  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  some ;  as  blithesome,  wearisome, 

when  they  are  not  compounds  of  the  English  word  ton,  are  generally  derived 

from  the  French ;  as  reason,  venison,  garrison.    Words  in  ton  and  zon  are  likewise 

in  general  of*  French  origin. 

are  relations  of  ton  ant,  the  present  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  sono,  to  sound  ; 

as  dissonant,  consonant* 

see-ory. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  esQla,  (sophia,)  wisdom,  learning;  as  philosophy, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ?«-««,  (spao,)  to  draw;  as  antispasis ;  polyspast, 

penlaspast. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  specto,  to  see,  to  view ;  as  to  inspect;  an  aspect, 

are  relations  of  t part  us,  written  spersus  when  compounded,  the  participle  of  the 

Latin  verb  spargo,  to  strew,  to  sprinkle ;  as  to  asperse,  to  disperse. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  efeu^a,  (sphaira,)  in  Latin,  spheera,  a  globe ;  as 

hemisphere  ;  to  insphere. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  spiro,  to  breathe ;  as  to  inspire,  to  expire. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  spondeo,  to  promise  or  pledge,  to  assure ;  as  to 

respond,  to  despond. 

are  adopted  French  words ;  as  Jesse,  duresse, 

are  all  relations,  originally,  of  the  same  word,  the  Greek  verb  era*,  (stao,)  to 


stand,  whose  Latin  form  is  sto,  and  the  present  participle  statu:  immediately 

from  the  Greek  form  is  derived  era**,  (stasis,)  the  act  of  standing,  or  a  state, 

or  condition ;  and  also  erartnif,  (staticos,)  having  the  power  of  standing,  or  of 

holding  as  in  a  balance:  immediately  from  the  Latin  form  is  derived  status,  to 

place  or  fix,  which,  in  compounds,  is  written  siituo :  hence,  the  terminations  of 

such  words  as  the  following:  extant,  constant  ;  metastasis;  ecstacy  ;  hydrostatics / 

interstice;  institute. 

are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  erix»h  (stichos,)  a  row,  or  even  series  of 

things,  a  line;  as  hemistich,  distich. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  stit/o,  to  drop  ;  as  to  distil. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  stinguo,  to  quench,  whose  participle  is  stinctus. 

Webster  says,  the  primary  meaning  was  not  to  quench,  but  to  stick,  or  to  make 

marks  by  puncturing  or  sticking :  lieuce,  to  distinguish,  to  extinguish,  (to  take  out 

the  traces  or  marks,;  distinct,  extinct. 
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-teen, 
-tend, 
-tent 


i'i 


Words  ending  in 

-stoke,)  if  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  stoke  or  stow,  which,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a 

-stow,  J  place;  as  Basingstoke ;  Chepstow, 

-stringe,]         are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  stringo,  to  bind,  to jpasp,  to  keep  in  or  under; 

-strict,    >        whose  participle  is  st  rictus,  and  whose  form  in  old  French,  through  which  we  get 

-strain  J  words  of  the  last  termination,  was  straindre  ;  as  to  astringe  ;  to  restrict;  to  con- 
strain. 

-strophe,  are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  rrpfi,  (strophe,)  a  turn  or  change;  as 
anastrophe,  antistrophe. 

-struct,  are  relations  of  struct**,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  struo,  to  raise,  to  pile,  to 

put  in  order,  or  prepare;  as  to  construct,  to  instruct. 

-style,  are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  mXst,  (stylos,)  a  column ;  as  periityley 

pentastyle. 

suit,  are  relations  of  solium,  (written  sultum  in  compounds,)  the  participle  of  the  Latin 

verb  salio,  to  leap,  to  spring  as  upou  any  one;  as  to  insult,  to  result.  The  verb  to 
consult  does  not,  however,  belong  to  these. 

-sume,  are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  sumo,  to  take ;  as  to  absume,  to  nwwf. 

-sure,  see-ure. 

-tain,       1       are,  for  the  most  part,  relations,  through  the  French,  of  the  Latin  verb  teneo,  to 
-tention,  |       hold,  or  have  in  keeping ;  as  to  contain,  to  retain,  to  sustain;  retention.     Captain 

and  chieftain  do  not  class  with  these, 
-taph,  are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  r*<p»t,  (taphos,)  a  mound,  a  tomb ;   as  ceno- 

taph, epitaph. 
-techny,  are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  rlx*n,  (tech-ne,)  a  trade  or  art;  as  pyro- 

techny. 
■  tect,  are  relations  of  tectus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tego,  to  cover  ;  as  to  pro- 

tect, to  detect ;  except  architect,  whose  termination  is  from  the  Greek  noun 
Ttxrm,  (techton,)  a  workman. 

are  names  of  numbers,  compounded  with  this  form  of  the  word  ten;  as  fourteen. 
are  frequently  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tendo,  to  stretch,  whose  participle  is 
tentus;  as  to  distend,  to  pretend,  (of  which  latter  the  sense  is  figurative,  as  well 
as  of  most  other  of  the  compounds ;)  intent,  distent.  But  some  of  the  words 
ending  in  tent  are  relations  of  teneo,  (see  -tain,)  whofe  participle  is  also  tentus  ; 
as  content :  others  have  no  relationship  to  either  class ;  as  potent:  see  -ent. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tempero,  to  moderate ;  as  to  attemper,  to  distemper. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tesior,  to  call  to  wituess ;  as  to  attest,  to  obtest. 
The  original  meaning  scarcely  remains  in  to  contest,  and  to  detest,  though  still 
found  in  the  Latin  use  of  these  words. 

are  frequently  nouns  substantive  formed  originally  in  Saxon,  or  imitated  in 
modern  English,  by  adding  the  last  two  letters  to  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  a  sub- 
stantive, often  with  some  slight  change  of  the  word,  previously  to  the  addition : 
thus,  from  wide,  warm,  strong,  deep,  are  formed  width,  warmth,  strength,  depth  ; 
from  moon  is  formed  month ;  from  to  bear  and  to  ear,  birth  and  earth. 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  tuf%  a  god  ;  as  pofytheism,  atheism;  pantheon. 
The  last  word  comes  to  us  through  the  Latin,  or  it  would  have  been  pantheion. 
are  relations  of  font,  (thesis,)  a  placing  or  position ;  tip.*,  (thema,)  that  which 
is  placed ;  hrU  or  J»iri***,  (thetos  or  theticos,)  placed  ; — all  of  them  from  the 
Greek  verb  rikifu,  (tithe'mi,)  to  place  or  lay  down ;  as  metathesis,  hypothesis ; 
epithem ;  epithet;  synthetic,  hypothetic.  Except  mat  he1  six,  which  is  from  a  Greek 
verb,  whose  future  tense  is  p^nffuu,  (mathe'somai,)  to  learn  : — and  pathetic, 
which  is  related  to  the  words  in  -pathy,  which  see. 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  country  house  or  landed  possession ;  as  Bishopsthorp. 
are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  noun  thrall,  a  servant  or  slave  ;  as  to  inihral. 
are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  tide,  which  has  a  primary  and  a  consequential 
meaning,  viz.  time  or  season  ;  and  the  flow  of  water,  which  happens  at  returning 
times  or  seasons :  hence,  Whitsuntide,  and  to  betide,  with  the  former  sense;  and 
spring-tide,  counter-tide,  with  the  latter. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tango,  (written  iingo  in  compounds,)  to  touch ; 
whose  participle  is  tactus.  The  form  was  originally  tago,  instead  of  tango, 
whence  the  termination  iiguus:  hence,  the  words  co-tangent ;  contingent  ;  contact ; 
contiguous. 

are  nouns  substantive  corresponding  with  Latin  substantives  in  tio,  many  of  them 
derived  through  the  French,  or  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  such ;  as 
probation,  inspection,  ambition,  unction,  filtration,  flirtation. 

are  nouns  adjective,  but  often  used  substantively,  sometimes  shortened  from  Latin 
adjectives  in  ivus,  but  generally  formed  in  imitation  of  French  adjectives  in  if, 
whose  feminine  is  ire  /  as  collective,  perspective,  talkative  :  compare  -sive. 
are  nouns  corresponding  with  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  rspn,  (to-me,)  a 
cutting,  a  section,  a  piece  cut  off;  as  apotome,  epitome;  anatomy,  lithotomy. 


-temper, 
-test, 


th, 


-theism,  1 
-theon,  j 


-thesis, 
-them, 
-thet, 
-thetic, 


us,  \ 
ic,  J 


-thorp, 
-thral, 
-tide. 


-tangent,  \ 
-tingent,  I 
-tact,  f 
•tiguous,  ) 
-tiou, 


-tive, 


-tome, 
-tomy, 
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Uiii 


Wards  ending 

-ton,   1 
-doo,  J 


-tort, 

-tory, 
-tract, 
-tray. 


-tract,  \ 

y»  I 


-tre, 
-tribute, 

-trope, 

-trophy, 


-trade, 

-trusion. 

tte, 

-tude, 

-tone, 


-tare, 

-type. 


-ule, 

-ult, 

•ume, 


>o,l 


-are, 

-oret, 
-us, 


-velop,  1 
-velope,J 
-vene,l 
-vent,  J 

-vert,  I 
-verse,/ 
-Teg, 
-vest, 


y.l 


-vei,( 
-vey, 
-*>M 
•vide,) 
-vise,  i 
-vince,l 
-vict,    f 
-vive, 


in 
are  frequently  names  of  placet  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  ion  or  tun,  an 
enclosed  place;  as  Tedding  ton,  Edmonton,  Hilling  don.    The  latter  termination 
may  sometimes  be  a  corruption  of  den,  (see -dean,)  or  of  down,  a  hill ;  or  of  din, 
which  also  signified  a  town  :  but  it  is  most  commonly  another  form  of  Ion. 
are  relations  of  tortus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  iorqueo,  to  twist,  to  bend ; 
as  to  distort,  to  extort ;  a  retort. 
aee-ory. 

are  relations  of  tracius,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  trako,  to  draw ;  as  to 
subtract,  to  retract ;  an  abstract.  The  verb  to  portray  is  of  the  same  family,  but 
it  comes  to  us  through  the  French.  Concerning  another  verb,  to  betray,  the 
relationship  is  doubtful :  the  termination  comes  to  us  through  the  French  traJkir, 
which  is  supposed,  by  some,  not  to  be  derived  from  trako,  but  trado,  to  yield  up. 
see -re. 

are  relations  of  tributus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  triimo,  to  give,  bestow, 
or  impute  ;  as  to  attribute,  to  contribute  ;  an  attribute. 

axe  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  rpw*,  (trope,)  a  turn  or  moving  round ;  as 
ke&otrope. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  rpfn,  (trophe,)  nourishment,  support,  mainte- 
nance ;  as  atrophy. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  trudo,  to  thrust,  whose  participle  is  trutut ;  as  to 
protrude,  to  intrude  ;  intrusion. 
are  adopted  French  words ;  as  coquette, 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Latin  nouns  in  tudo  ;  as  pulchritude,  lassitude. 
when  not  compounds  of  tune,  which  is  another  form  of  the  word  tone,  are  from 
correspondent  Latin  words  in  tuna  or  tunus,  and  generally  derived  through  the 
French ;  as  fortune,  importune. 
see  -ure. 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  «/*•#*  or  rvwn, 
(typos  or  type,)  an  impression  made  by  a  blow,  and  hence  a  model,  a  pattern  ; 
as  antitype,  prototype. 

are  frequently  nouns  diminutive  imitated  from  Latin  words  in  u/us,  ula,  or  ulum  ; 
as  globule,  animalcule, 

are  from  correspondent  Latin  words  in  ultus  ;  as  adult,  tumuli. 
are  generally  from  Latin  words  in  umen,  umus,  or  uma,  often  through  the  French ; 
as  volume,  plume. 

are  mostly  words  adopted  from  Latin,  many  of  them  originally  Greek,  in  which 
language  they  terminate  in  •»,  (on ;)  as  perigeum.  medium,  opium.  Chemists 
have  chosen  this  as  the  characteristic  termination  of  the  names  of  the  metals ; 
as,  platinum,  ittrium,  potassium,  sodium,  &c.  These  words  are  of  course  only  assi- 
milated to  Latin :  but  aurum,  argentum,  ferrum,  Sic,  are  Latin  words,  and  may  be 
used  for  gold,  siher,  iron,  ftc,  though  the  English  words  are  generally  employed : 
on  the  other  hand,  tungsten,  bismuth,  and  some  of  the  other  metals,  have  no  names 
in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  no  assimilated  names. 

are  very  frequently  from  Latin  words  through  the  French  or  Italian ;  as  pleasure, 
picture,  literature. 
see  -ret. 

are  Latin  words,  many  of  them  originally  Greek,  in  which  language  they  termi- 
nate in  «,  (os ;)  as  syllabus,  genus,  incubus. 

are  relations  of  the  Italian  word  viluppo,  a  packet  or  bundle,  coming  to  us  in 

compounded  words  of  French  denizenship ;  as  to  develop,  to  envelop;  an  envelope. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  venio,  to  come,  whose  participle  is  ventus  ;  as  to 

advene,  to  supervene;  to  circumvent.     But  all  words  of  the  latter  termination  are 

not  allied  to  these:  see  -ent. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  verto,  to  turn,  whose  participle  is  versus;  as  to 

avert,  to  invert  ;  averse,  inverse  ;  to  reverse. 

are  generally  nouns  plural  from  singulars  in/or/<r;  as  loaves,  wives. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  vestio,  to  clothe,  or  apparel,  mostly  in  a 

figurative  sense;  as  to  invest,  to  divest. 

are   relations  of  veho,  to  carry  or  convey,  whose  preterit  is  vexi;    as  Hevex, 

convex;  to  convey,  to  survey ;  a  convoy,  an  envoy.     Words  of  the  last  termination 

come  to  us  through  the  French. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  video,  to  see,  whose  participle  is  visus;  as  to 

provide;  to  supervise,  to  devise.   But  divide  has  its  termination  from  viduo,  to  part. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  vinco,  to  conquer,  whose  participle  is  victus;  as 

to  evince,  to  convince  ;  to  convict ;  a  convict. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  vivo,  to  live ;  as  to  revive,  to  survive. 


Uiv 


COMMON  TERMINATIONS. 


Words  ending  In 

-voke,  are  verbs  from  correspondent  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  voco,  to  call ;   as  to 

invoke,  to  convoke,  to  provoke. 
-volve,      1      are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  volvo,  to  roll,  whose  participle  is  voiutms;  as  to 
-volution,  f      involve  ;  an  involution. 
-vomous,         are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  vomo,  to  vomit;  as  ignivomous,  flam' 

mivomous. 
-vorous,  are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  voro,  to  eat  or  devour ;  as  carnivorous, 

granivorous. 


•ward,  1 
-wards,! 
-wark, 


';) 


-weald, 
-wold, 
-ween, 
-wick,  J 
-wich,  f 
-wise, 


-wort, 

•worth, 

-wright, 


-xon, 


are  words  significant  of  the  direction  of  motion,  being  Saxon  compounds,  or 

formed  on  the  model  of  such;  as  backward  or  backwards,  hitherward,  Oodward. 

are  names  of  places,  being  compounds  of  the  Saxon  weork  or  work,  a  work ;  as 

Newark,  Southwark. 

are  names  of  places,  being  compounds  of  the  Saxon  weald,  a  wild,  a  field,  or 

forest ;  as  Cotswotd,  Easingwoid. 

are  compounds  with  the  Saxon  verb  ween,  to  think ;  as  to  overween. 

are  generally  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  wick,  a  village  or 

mansion  ;  as  Berwick,  Harwich,  In  bailiwick,  the  termination  denotes  jurisdiction. 

are  words  significant  of  manner,  being  compounds  with  the  Saxon  word  wise, 

which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  French  guise,  and  the  Italian  guisa;  as 

lengthwise,  otherwise,  slantwise, 

are  names  of  herbs  imitating  Saxon  compounds  with  wort,  a  herb ;  as  lungwort, 

done  wort. 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  farm  or  court ;  as  Wandsworth,  Bosworth;  this  being 

one  of  the  meanings  of  the  Saxon  word  worth. 

are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  wright,  a  workman,  or  formed  in  imitation  of 

them ;  as  a  shipwright,  a  wheelwright. 

are  frequently  adjectives  formed  by  adding  the  y  to  substantives ;  as  from  wealth, 
wealthy  ;  from  wood,  woody  ;  from  stealth,  (which  is  from  to  steal,)  stealthy.  It  is 
a  termination  which  classical  words  frequently  take  on  being  Anglicized ;  as  from 
pi  etas,  piety  ;  from  anatome,  anatomy ;  from  acrimonia,  acrimony  ;  from  breviarium, 
breviary;  from  eosmcterium,  cemetery ;  (torn  sudatorium,  sudatory. 

are  frequently  adopted  French  words,  or,  if  from  classical  words,  they  come  to  us 
through  the  French ;  as  gaxon,  to  blazon,  horizon.    But  Amazon,  a  Greek  com 
pound,  comes  to  us  directly  from  Latin. 


The  foregoing  Index  would  have  been  unnecessarily  swelled  by  terminations  of  obvious 
import,  or  such  whose  import  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary  under  the  same  letters  as  separate 
words ;  hence,  the  common  terminations  of  words  like  the  following  are  not  inserted : — 
Savealt,  football,  to  debar ,  tended,  to  disbelieve,  sideboard,  hidebound,  elbow,  footboy,  to  miscal,  to 
decamp,  madcap,  to  recast,  anlichatnber,  cornchandler,  turncoat,  weathercock,  dovecote,  Sunday, 
henceforth,  finedrawer,  drwdr*tps  butend,  disesteem,  windfall,  bedfellow,  barefoot,  misgive,  hourglass, 
foreground,  behindhand,  blockhead,  dishonour,  ink  horn,  malt  house,  doorkeeper,  wedlock,  taskmaster, 
betman,  charwoman,  to  unmask,  windmill,  cheesemonger,  a  o  dm  other,  surname,  twilight  y  to  benight, 
&c.  Neither  are  terminations  of  obvious  meaning  in  the  names  of  places  inserted ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  Trowbridge,  Holbeach,  Colnbrooh,  Whitchurch,  Rochdale,  Enfield,  Eccleshall, 
MUfordhaven,  Mil/hill,  Westminster,  Liverpool,  Devonporl,  Oodstone,  Holywell,  Runnymead, 
Windermere,  Portsmouth,  &c 
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%•  When  a  word  investigated  belong*  to  a  clan,  attention  should  be  paid,  not  merely  to  the  word  itself,  but  lo 
those  associated  with  it :  thus,  a  clearer  notion  of  its  various  shades  of  meaning  will  be  obtained,  and  th  •  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency  of  its  current  pronunciation  better  understood. 

Of  the  words  which,  for  tbese  purposes,  are  classed  together,  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  the  leading  word  is 
ahravs  the  parent  of  the  rest,  but  that,  for  whatever  purpose  of  convenience  or  utility.it  has  been  chosen  to  indicate 
the  class. 

Among  the  subjected  words,  a  less  near  relationship,  or  some  change  in  meaning  or  principle  of  pronunciation, 
is  signified  by  the  small  capitals. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  subjected  words  is  seldom  marked  at  full,  and  most  commonly  not  at  all,  the  syllabi- 
cation,  the  accents,  the  letters  in  italic,  and  the  figures  referring  to  the  Principles,  aided  by  a  comparison  with  ttie 
leading  word,  being  deemed  quite  sufficient.    The  letters  in  italic  in  these  subjected  words  are, 

I.  Those  which,  single  or  combined,  are  sounded  irregularly,  that  is,  otherwi«e  than  as  indicated  in  the 
scheme*;  q  and  x,  which  are  not  in  the  schemes  at  all ;  and  c  and  p, when  separated  in  the  syllabication  from 
the  e  ori.  which  gives  them  their  soft  sounds,  as  in  lac'-erate,  tragMc. 

SL  a  and  o,  when  sounded  d.  a,  and  6 ;  a,  e,  and  0,  when  sounded  as  in  the  last  syllables  of  dollar,  lett/r, 
sailor,  (in  each  of  which  the  last  syllable  is  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent  to  ur ;)  and  th,  when  sounded  as 
intAin. 

3.  Silent  letters,  if  idle  as  well  as  silent;  but  not  such  significant  silent  letters  as  in  the  scheme  are  printed 
a,  c,  x,  o,  u,  ^  «.  \;  nor  e  as  in  native,  hostile,  where  the  irregularity  should  be  conceived  to  be  the  short 
sound  of  the  t,  rather  titan  the  superfluity  of  the  e. 

4.  Letters  which  are  not  decidedly  irregular  in  sound,  but  become  so  in  easy,  fluent,  speech,  being  such  as 
fidl  into  the  sound  of  y  consonant,  or  of  sh,  zh,  ch,  or  j.  And  note,  that  when  the  meaning  of  the  italics  is  not 
explained  by  what  appears  at  the  place,  (see,  for  instance,  Ab-bre'-vi-a-fare.)  the  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Principle,  as  referred  to  by  the  figures.  Note  also,  that  if  the  reference  147  occurs,  and  the  letters  liable  to 
the  irregular  sound  are  not  in  italic,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  irregularity  in  such  instance  U  a  colloquialism 
merely,  and  not  a  propriety.  ...  ,         .  ,    . 

In  a  word  having  more  than  one  accent,  the  principal  accent  is  denoted  by  the  double  accentual  mark  (//). 
See  85.  ^ 


ABA 

A,  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  An  article  set  before 
nouns  of  the  singular  number,  in  which  capacity  it 
often  takes  the  letter  n  after  it  for  the  sake  of  euphony : 
see  the  word  An.  A  is  sometimes  a  noun,  as,  a  great 
A;  it  is  sometimes  placed  before  a  participle,  as,  gone 
a  hunting,  come  a  begging;  it  has  a  signification  de- 
noting proportion,  as,  the  landlord  asks  a  hundred  a 
year. 
A.  is  always  named  a,  but  is  sounded  &  whenever  it  is 
an  unaccented  word  or  syllable  in  a  purely  English 
phrase:  see  Principles  24,  1?6.  Its  sounds  with  other 
letters  are  numerous.  See  the  vowel  scheme,  and  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  sounds  of  a  in  the  Prin- 
ciples; see  also  97,98, 99, 111,112. 

A-,  initial,  in  words  originally  Greek,  is  often  a  prefix 
of  privative  meaniug,  as  In  A-galaxy,  A-scii;  in  which 
use,  as  well  as  when  an  article,  it  takes  n  between  it 
and  a  following  vowel,  as  in  An-archy.  In  words  of 
Saxon  origin,  the  prefix  A  Is  a  mere  syllabic  augment, 
as  in  A  bare,  A-dry,  ice.  for  Bare,  Dry,  &c. 

AB-,  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  many  of  the  following  words ;  as  Ab-actor, 
kc.    It  signifies  from. 

ABACK^-bacV,  ad.  Backwards.  [A  sea  term.] 

ABAC0T=aV-4-cot,  t,  A  royal  cap  anciently  used. 


ABA 

ABACTOR^-baV-tor,  38  :  *.     One  who  steals 

cattle  in  herds. 
ABACUS^aV-cl-CUS,  #.     A  counting   table  ;   the 

uppermost  member  of  a  column. 
Atr-a-cist,  (-sist,  59)  t.    An  accountant 
AB  AFT=<3-baft/,  ad.  Towards  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
ABAISANCE=i-baV-85nce,  152:  s.  Obeisance. 
To  ABALIENATE,  a-bale'-ySn-ate,  146  :  v.  a. 

To  estrange ;  to  transfer  property  from  any  one. 
^-ba'-lien-a"-/ion,  89  :  t.     The  act  of  estranging. 
To  ABANIX)N=4-baV-don,  18:  v.  a.    To  give 

up,  resign  or  quit ;  to  desert  to  forsake, 
yf-ban'-donrd,  (-dund,  114)  part.  a.    Given  up, 

forsaken ;  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 
^-ban'-don-er,  36  :  s.    A  forsaker. 
^-ban'-don-ment,  *.    The  act  of  abandoning. 
ABANNITION,  aV-an-T8h"-un,  89:  *.    A  ba 

nishment  for  one  or  two  years  for  manslaughter. 
To  ABARE^3-bare',t».  a.   To  make  bare.   [Obs.] 
ABART1CULATION,   aV-ar-tfc'-u-!a"-8rmn, 
In  anatomy,  that  species  of  articulation 


85,  89 

that  has  manifest  motion. 

The  KbnMi  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  ihe  numbers  refer, precede  the  Dictionary. 

l'owe/s:  gaV-waV  chap'man:  pa-pa7:  la\»:  gfcSd  :  j'55,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  a,  t,  V,  &c    mute,  171 

The  .igu-i.  need  after  modes  of  .pelting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  eound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un.  i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  ttVn,  166 :  tftgn,  166. 

B 


ABD 

To  ABASE=a-basc'=a-bac*',   152:   v.  a.      To 

cast  down,  to  depress,  to  bring  low. 
^-base'-ment,  *.    The  state  of  being  brought  low, 

depression. 
A-based',  (-battt,  114,  143)  part.  a.     Lowered; 
In  heraldry,  it  is  used  of  the  wings  oC  eagles,  when 
the  tops  are  downwards,  or  when  shut ;  also  in  the 
general  sense  of  lowered  or  debased. 
To  ABASH— a-bash',  v.  a.     To  make  ashamed. 
«4-bash'-ment,  «.     The  state  of  being  ashamed. 
To  ABATE=<3-bate',  v.  a.  and  n.     To  lessen,  to 
diminish ;  in  law.  to  defeat,  to  overthrow,  to  put  an 
end  to.  to  quash  j  the  original  sense  is,  to  throw  down : 
— neu.  To  grow  less, 
^-bate'-ment,  *.     The  act  or  state  of  abating :  the 
sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of  abatinp;  in 
law  the  act  of  the  abator,  or  the  affection  of  the  thing 
abated,  as,  abatement  of  the  writ;  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment, is  a  plea  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  may  cease 
for  the  time  being ;  in  heraldry,  a  mark  by  which  the 
dignity  of  a  coat  of  arms  is  abased ;  in  commerce,  a 
discount  or  allowance  in  the  price. 
^-ba'-t*r,  36  :  *.     One  who  abates, 
^-ba'-tor,  38 :  fl.     One  who  intrudes  himself  into  a 
freehold,  between  the  last  possessor  and  the  next  heir. 
^-bat-TJS/,  (a-bat-tet',  t^r.]   170)  *.    Trees  cut 

down  for  a  military  defence. 
^-bat-taV.  (-twiV,  170)  «.    A  general  slaughtor- 
*  house  for  cattle. 

Ab'^-tudb,  81:*.     In  records,   any  thing  dimi- 
nished. 
At/-a-/Mre,  (-tare,  147)  #.    Sprigs  of  grass  thrown 

down  by  a  stag  in  passing  by. 
ABB  sb ab,  1 55  :  «.    The  yam  on  a  weaver's  warp. 
AB  B A = aV-M,  t.     A  Syriac  word  for  father. 
Ab-bb',  (ab'-bau,  [Fr.]  170)  #.     An  abbot;  more 
commonly  an  ecclesiastic  having  no  assigned  duty  or 
dignity. 
Ab'-bky,  (aV-be\j,)  *.      A  monastery  of  religious 
persons,  whether  men  or  women ;  the  church  attached, 
or  that  was  attached  to  an  abbey. 
AtZ-bot,  18  :  «.     The  chief  of  an  abbey. 
ArV-bot-ehip,  $.    The  state  of.  being  an  abbot. 
AlZ-bess,  #.     The  chief  of  a  nunnery. 
Ab/-ba-cy,  (-M-C&J,  98,  105)  *.    The  rights  and 

possessions  of  an  abbot. 
Ab-ba/-/ial,(-ba/-sh'al,  90)a.  Relating  to  an  abbey. 
To  ABBREVIATE,  ab-bre'-vWk,  105,  146: 

«.  a.    To  shorten,  to  cut  short. 
Ab-bre'-vi-ate,  s.     An  abridgement. 
Ab-bre'-vi-a-tor,  38:  «.      One  who  abridges. 
Ab-bre'-vt-a-tor-y,  (-d-tir-l^  98,  129,  105)  a. 

That  abbreviates  or  shortens. 
Ab-bre'-vt-a-fore,  (-d-tire,  147)  #.    A  mark  used 

for  shortening ;  an  abridgement. 
Ab-bre'-vi-a/wion,  85,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  short- 
ening; a  contraction. 
To  ABDICATE,  ar/-d£-cate,  105  :  *.  a.  and  ». 
To  ghre  up  right,  to  resign;  to  deprive  of  right :—*««. 
To  resign. 
Ab"-d«-ca'-to've,  (-ci-tiv,  85, 105)  a.  That  causes 

or  implies  an  abdication.  ' 
AbMt-cant, a.  and*.  Abdicating: — $.  The  person 

abdicating. 
AbMi-ca^-fion,  85,  89 :  $.  The  act  of  abdicating; 

resignation. 
ABDITIVE,   aV-d£-tiv,    105:   a.     Having  the 

quality  of  hiding. 
Ab'-di-tor-y,  129,  105  :  I.   A  place  to  hide  goods  in. 
ABDOMEN=£b-do'-m$rj,    86:   *.     The   lower 
venter  or  belly. 

A^?°™'tnal    C^to'4-nft  »   a    Relatingto 

*,     ,'      .'.  ,  i      -      ,«/v.    I     the  abdomen. 

Ab-dom'-t-notts,  (-£-nus,  120)  ) 


ABJ 

To  ABDUCE=ab-duCt',  v.  a.  To  draw  to  a  differ 
ent  part,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  another. 

Ab-du'-cent,  a.  Having  the  property  of  drawing 
back  or  away;  muscles  abducent  are  such  as  serve 
to  open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body. 

Ab-du(/-/iorj,  (-duc'-shun,  89)  #.  A  leading 
away ;  a  conclusion  from  premises  of  which  tie  minor 
is  doubtful;  the  felonious  carrying  off  a  man's  daugh- 
ter, son,  or  wife,  &c. 

Ab-duc'-tor,  38  :  *.  He  who  leads  away ;  he  who 
is  guilty  of  abduction j  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  draws 
back. 

ABEARANCE,  <§-barV-aiice,  100:  #.  In  law, 
behaviour.  .  , 

ABECEDARIAN,  a'-b£-c£  dare"4-an,  85, 41, 
105:  s.  A  teacher  of  tho  alphabet,  or  first  rudiments 
of  learning. 

AB  ED=a-WSd/,  ad.     In  bed. 

ABERRANT=ab-gr,-r5nt,  129  :  a.  Wanderug 
from  the  way. 

Ab-er'-rance,  K    A  deviation ;  an  error. 

Ab-er'-ran-cy,  105:  ) 

Ab-er'-rinp;,  72 :  part.    Going  astray. 

Ab/-er-ra"-/i*on,  85,  89  :  $.  The  act  of  deviating : 
the  amount  of  such  deviation. 

Tb  ABERUNCATE,  ab'4-rung"-catt,  85, 
1&8 :  v.  a.    To  pull  up  by  the  roots. 

To  ABET=*a-bSt',  v.  a.  To  posh  forward  another, 
to  support  him  in  his  designs  by  connivance,  encou- 
ragement, or  help. 

<*-bet/-ment,  *.    The  act  of  abetting. 

A-bet'-ter,   36:1         He  that  abets. 

^-betZ-tor,  38 :  J 

ABEYANCE,  a-ba^'-ance,  100:  s.  Expectance, 
by  law,  of  a  possessor,  when  possession  for  the  present 

ABGMGATION,  ar/-gr4-ga"-»huii,  85,  89  : 

f .    A  separation  from  the  flock. 
To  ABHOR^ab-hor7,  37  :   v.  a.    To  hate  with 

acrimony,  to  loathe. 
Ab-hor'-rent,  (-hSr'-rSnt,  129)  a.    Struck  with 

abhorrence  j  contrary  to,  foreign,  inconsistent  with. 
Ab-hor/-rent-lf ,  105  :  ad.  la  an  abhorrent  manner. 
Ab-hor/-renceJ  \s.    The  act  of  abhorring; 

Ab-hor/-ren-cy,  105:  /    detestation. 
Ab-hor'-rer,  #.     A  baler,  a  detester. 
To  ABIDE=a-b!dc',  1  ••  «•  and«-  nTo  at*y  in.a 

ABODK=a-bodc ,  J  in  the  same  state ;  to  endure 

without  offence ;  to  bear  or  support  the  consequences, 

with  by,  as  I  will  abide  by  it  :— art.    To  wait  for ;  to 

support  or  endure;  to  bear  without  aversion. 
A  bidding,  72 :  part.  a.  and  t.    Continuing .— *. 

A  continuance. 
A-Xn'-de  r,  36:  t.     One  who  abides. 
ABILITY.— See  under  Able 
ABINTESTATE=aV-tn-tftr'/-tite,  85:  «.    He 

that  inherits  from  one  that  did  not  make  a  witL 
ABJECT— aV-jSct,  a.  and  #.     Mean,  worthless, 

contemptible  ••— *.    A  man  without  hope. 
Al/-ject-ly,  105 :  ad.     In  an  abject  manner. 
AlZ-ject-ness,  t.     Servility,  meanness. 
7b  AB-JEcy,  81 :  v.  a.    To  throw  or  cast  away,  or 

down. 
Ab-ject'-ed,  pari.  a.     Cast  down. 
Ab-ject/-ed-ne88,  t.    The  state  of  being  cast  down ; 

the  state  of  an  abject. 
Ab-jec'-fion,  89  :  «.     Meanness  of  mind ;  the  state 

of  being  cast  away ;  the  act  of  humbling. 
ABJUDICATED,  ab-jW-d^-ci-t^d,  109, 105: 

part.    Given  by  judgement  from  one  to  another. 


The  wbcimes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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7%  ABJUGATE,  aV-j'oo-gifc,  109:  v.  a.    To 

unyoke. 
To  ABJURE,  Xb-j,55i',  109,  51 :  v.  a.    To  cut 

off  upon  oath;  to  swear  notiodo  something;  to  retract 

or  recant  upon  oath;  to  quit  the  country  and  go  into 

banishment :  from  the  oath  which  felons  swore  who  had 

taken  sanctuary. 
At/-i«-ra"-#B»n,  85,  52,  89:  #.    Hie  act  of  ah- 

justng ;  the  oath  taken  to  that  end. 
7b  ABLACTATE=ab-lac'-tat<,  v.  a.    To  wean 

from  the  breast. 
At/-lac-ta"-/ion,  85, 89 :  *.    A  weaning ;  one  of  the 

methods  of  grafting. 

ABLAQUEAT10N,  ab-lack'-w4-a"-ahun,  85, 
76, 145, 89;  j.  The  practice  of  opening  the  ground  about 
the  roots  of  trees. 

ABLATION,  ib-la'*hun,  89 :  #.   A  taking  away. 

Ar/-l«-t* ve,  f-li-tiv,  98, 105)  a.  That  takes  away ; 
the  term  applied  to  the  case  in  grammar  whose  usual 
sign  is /torn. 

ABLE,  a'-bl,  101 :  a.  Having  strong  acuities,  or 
great  strength  or  knowledge,  riches,  or  anyother  power 
of  mind,  body,  or  fortune;  having  power  sufldent. 

A'-blr-ness,  «.     Power,  generally  of  body. 

A'-bl*-bod-wd,  (-Id,  1 14)  a.    Strong  of  body. 

A'-bly,  105:  ad.    With  ability. 

yf-Bii.'-f-Tr,  (i-blK-^-t^,  81)  f.  The  power  to 
do  any  thing;  capacity,  qualification;  the  plnral, abili- 
ties, is  a  word  frequently  need  for  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

ABLEPSY,  SbM£p-fl&i,  105 :  «.  Want  of  sight. 

7o  ABLEGATE=aV-l4-git*,  v.  a.  To  send 
abroad  on  some  legation. 

AbMe-gra"-/»on,  85,  89  :  «.   A  legation  from  home. 

n  ABL1GATE,  abMi-gatc,  105 :  v.  a.  To  tie 
up  from. 

Ab -li-ga"-/ion,  85,  89 :  s.  A  tying  up  from. 

ABL1GURITION,  tb-ffg^rW'-un,  85,  89, 
93 :  *.    Prodigal  expense  in  food. 

ABLUENT,  abMWSnt,  109:  a.    Cleansing. 

AbMaWron,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  cleansing ;  the  water 
u?ed;  a  purification. 

To  ABN EGATE^aV-isl-gafc,  v.  a.    To  deny. 

Ab"-ne-ga'-tor,  85,  38 :  #.     One  who  denies. 

Al/-ne-ga"-fwn,  85,  89  :  f .    Denial,  renunciation. 

ABNODATION,  aV-i>a-da"-ahun,  85,89:  t. 
The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  knots,  as  from  trees. 

ABNORMITY,  *b-nor/-m£-t&},  37,  105 :  «.  A 
departure  from  role ;  deformity. 

Ab-nor'-motfs,  120:  a.     Irregular. 

ABOARD=4-borur/,  133  :  ad.    In  a  ship. 

ABODE^bodc',*.  Habitation,  dwelling,  plaee  of 
residence ;  stay,  continuation  in  a  place ;  also,  the 
fret,  and  part  of  To  Abide. 

To  ABODE=4-bodt',  v.  a.    To  bode.  [Obs.] 

<4-bode'-n»ent,  #.    An  ominous  anticipation. 

ABOLETE»*r/4-!£tc,  a.  Out  of  use.  [Obs.] 

7e  ABOUSH~d-b5T-?sh,  v.  a.  To  annul,  to  put 
an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

,4-bol'-ish-a-blr,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  abolished. 

^bol'-ish-eT,  36 :  #.   He  that  abolishes. 

-4-boV-ish-ment,  *.   The  act  of  abolishing. 

AbAo-li^'-MO,  (aV-&-lkh"-uD,  85,  89, 95)  $.  Ine 
act  of  abolishing. 

Ab'-o-li/'-ioD-ist,  85 :  t.  One  who  seeks  the  aboli- 
tion of  something,  at  of  the  Blare-trade. 

ABOMINABLE,  <l-bom'4-na-bl,  105, 101:  a. 
Hateful,  detestable. 

J-bom,-i-na-b\e-ne88, «.    The  quality  of  being  abo- 


^-bom'-i-na,'-/*on,  85,  89 :  $.    Hatred,  detestation ; 

g>Uutlon,  sliameful  vine. 
OR1GINES,    ab'-i-nd'-gJ-nkx,   85,   101: 
t.  pL    The  earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Ab'-o-rig/'-»-nalf  (-rid'-gi-nal,)  a.  Primitive,  pris- 
tine. 

ABORTION,  J  bor'-ahun,  37,  89 :  i.  The  act 
of  bringing  forth  what  is  yet  imperfect ;  the  product 
of  such  a  birth. 

A-bor'tire.  f-tiv,  105)  i.  and  a.  That  which  is 
born  before  the  time  t—adj.  Brought  forth  before  the 
due  time ;  that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

jf-bor'-tive-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  the  manner  of  bearing 
before  the  time ;  fanmaturely. 

^bor'-tive-nesn,  #.    The  state  of  abortion. 

yf-bort/-ment,».  Tbe  thing  hnmaturely  brought  forth. 

ABOVE,  *-bur/,  107 :  prep,  and  ad.  Higher  in 
place ;  higher  in  rank,  power,  or  excellence ;  beyond, 
more  than;  too  proud  for;  too  high  tor:— id*  Over- 
head ;  in  the  regions  of  heaven. 

09*  This  word  is  often  compounded;  at  Above-all,  (in 
the  first  place;)  Abov^-deck,  (upon  deck;  without 
artifice ;)  Above -ground,  (not  in  the  grave ;)  Abort- 
cited,  Abort -mentioned,  &c. 

To  ABOUND=d-bowrid',  31 :  v.  n.  To  have  in 
great  plenty ; ,  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

ABOUT^d-bowtf,  31 :  prep,  and  ad.  Round,  sur- 
rounding, encircling;  near  to;  concerning,  with  re- 
gard to,  relating  to;  engaged  in,  employed  upon) 
appendant  to  the  person,  as  clothes,  &c. ;  relating  to 
the  person,  as  a  servant.*— ad.  Circularly;  nearly; 
the  longest  way.  To  bring  about,  is  to  bring  to  the 
point  desired;  To  go  about  a  thing,  is  to  prepare  to 

ABRACADABRA=il/-ra.c<l-dXbff-ra,85:f.  A 

superstitious  charm  against  agues. 
To  ABRADE=ab-rade',  v.  a.  To  rub  off;  to  wear 

away  from  the  other  parts. 
Ab-ra'-*tou,  (-xhun,  90)  #♦  The  act  of  rubbing ;  a 

rubbing  off. 
To  ABRAID«<J-bradt',  v.  n.    To  awake.  [Obs.] 
ABREAST,  a-br£rf,  120 :  ad.    Side  by  side. 
ABRENUNC1ATION.— Soe  Renunciation. 
ABREPTION,  ah-Hy-shun,  89:  «.    The  state 

of  being  carried  away. 
ABREUVOIR,  a-bruF-wir',  [Fr.]  170:  #.    A 

watering  place ;  the  juncture  of  two  stones. 
To  ABRltX»E~<J-bridgt',  v.  a.    To  make  shorter 

in  words,  keeping  still  the  same  substance  j  to  con- 
tract, to  diminish,  to  cut  short;  to  deprive  of. 
Abridged,  1 14 :  part.  a.    Shortened ;  with  of,  it 

means  deprived  of,  debarred  from, 
^-brid'-grr,  36 :  #.    He  mat  abridges,  a  sbortener ; 

a  writer  of  compendiums. 
^-bridge'-ment,  *.   The  contraction  of  a  larger  work 

into  a  smaller  compass;  a  diminution  in  general. 
<£?•  See  Principles,  196. 
ABROACH=A»broatch',  63:   ad.    In  a  posture 

to  run  out ;  in  a  state  of  being  diffused  or  propagated. 
ABROAD,  d-brittd',  126 :  ad.    Out  of  the  house ; 

In  another  country ;  without,  not  within. 
7b  ABROGATE=aV-r&-gafc,    v.  a.    To  take 

away  from  a  law  its  force;  to  repeal,  to  annul. 

Ab%8£ted,   }  "ort-°-   A-** —I**. 

Ab'-ro-ga'-fwri,  85,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  abrogating ; 
the  repeal  of  a  law. 

ABROOD=J-brS3d',  ad.    In  the  act  of  brooding. 

ABRUPT=ftb-riiptf,  a.  and  t.  Broken,  craggy  ; 
sudden,  without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives : 
— s.  An  abrupt  place. 

Ab-rupt'-ness,  #.  An  abrupt  manner ;  haste,  sudden- 
ness. 

Ab-rupt'-ly,  105 :  ad.    Hastily,  without  preparation. 

Ab-rupWion,  89 :  t .  Violent  and  sudden  separation. 
The  sign  rr  it  used  after  modes  of  tpcHiag  that  bsv«  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

nuih-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165:  ttin,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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.d-bom'-t-aa-nljr,  105:  ad.    Most  hatefully. 
Tu  ^f-BOH'-f-NATE,  v.  a.    To  abhor,  detest,  hate  ut- 
terly. 


consonants: 


ABS  ABU 

Ab-ste'-mh-ous-ly,   105:   ad.     Temperately,  abrti. 

nently. 
Ab-8te-mt-0i/s-ne88,  $.    The  quality  of  being  abste- 
mious. 
To  Ab-stain',   100:    v.  a.     To  forbear,  to  refrain 

one's  self. 
Ab-stbn-tton,  (-steV-shun,  89)  $.    A  holding  off. 
Ab/-8T/-nent,  81,  105:  a.    That  uses  abstinence. 
Aiy-sti-neuce,  s.    Forbearance  of  any  thing ;  fasting 

or  forbearance  of  necessary  food. 
To  ABSTERGE=Sb-8terg*',  35:  v.a.  To  cleanse 

by  wiping. 
Ab-ater'-gent,  a.  and  *.     Cleansing,    having    a 

cleansing  quality : — s.  A  medicine  that  cleanses. 
7b  Ab-btbiise',  (-stem',  153)  v.  a.    To  absterge. 
Ab-ster'-sive,  (-ctv,  105)  a.    That  has  the  quality 

of  cleansing. 
Ab-«ter/-«ton,  (-shun,  90)  #.    The  act  of  cleansing. 

7b  ABSTRACT=£b-stract',  v.  a.  To  take  one 
thing  from  another ;  to  separate  ideas ;  to  reduce  to 
an  epitome. 

Ab-stractf-ed,  part.  a.  Separated;  refined;  ab- 
struse; absent  of  mind. 

Ab-stract',  a.    Separate  ;  existing  in  the  mind  only. 

(£9-  The  accent  is  proper,  but  unusual.    See  lover. 

Ab-etract'-ly,  105  :  ad.     In  an  abstract  manner. 

Ab-stract'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.  With  abstraction  ;  sim- 
ply ;  separate  from  contingent  circumstances. 

Ab-6trac/-/ion,  89:  t.  The  act  of  abstracting;  the 
state  of  being  abstracted. 

Ab-strW-ti've,  105:  s.    Of  power  to  abstract. 

Ab'-stract,  81 :  #.  and  a.  A  smaller  quantity  con- 
taining the  virtue  of  a  greater;  an  epitome  made  by 
taking  out  considerable  part*: -ad;,  hec  above. 

To  ABSTRlNGE^ab-strtngc',  v.  a.    To  unbind. 

As-strict '-ed,  (-strict'-gd)  part.  a.    Unbound. 

ABSTRUSE,  ab-str55c«,  109,152:  a.  Hidden, 
difficult  i  remote  from  conception  or  apprehension. 

Ab-stn/geMy,  105  :  ad.    Obscurely,  not  plainly. 

Ab-strifse'-ness,  *.    Difficulty,  obscurity. 

Ab-strV-si-ty,  (-c£-te^  105)  Abstrnsenese ;  thai 
which  is  abstruse. 

To  ABSUME<=&b-8unu',  v,  o.  To  bring  to  an  end 
by  gradual  waste. 

ABSURD=&b-surd',  39:  a.  Inconsistent;  con- 
trary  to  reason. 

Ab-surd'-ly,  105:  ad.    Improperly;  unreasonably. 

Ab-sur'-di-ty,  105  :  $.  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
surd ;  that  which  is  absurd. 

Ab-surd'-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

ABUNDANT=a-bun'-dant,  a.  Plentiful;  cm- 
berant;  fully  stored. 

^-bun'-dant-ly,  1 05  :  ad.  In  plenty ;  amply,  libe- 
rally, more  than  sufficient. 

^-btiD'-dance,  *.  Plenty ;  a  great  number  or  quan- 
tity :  exuberance ;  more  than  enough. 

To  ABUSE,  <3-buzt',  137  :  v.  a.  To  make  an  ill 
use  of;  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon  j  to  treat  with  rude- 
ness; to  violate,  to  defile. 

^-bu'-*eT,  (-zer)  a.  He  that  makes  an  ill  use  of ;  he 
that  deceives  j  he  that  reproaches  with  rudeness ;  he 
that  violates. 

^-BC8e',  (-buct,  137)  t.  The  ill  use  of  any  thing ;  a 
corrupt  practice,  bad  custom;  soducement;  unjust  cen- 
sure, rude  reproach. 

.rf-bu'-sive,  r-civ,  105)  o.  Practising  abuse  ;  contain- 
ing abuse;  deceitful. 

^-bu'-sive*ly,  (-clv-l&j,  105)  ad.  Improperly ;  by 
a  wrong  use;  reproachfully. 

^-bu'-sive-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  being  abusive. 

7b   ABUT=<J-but',  v.  n.     To  end  at;   to  border 
upon ;  to  meet  or  approach  to. 
rntiw,  and  the  principle!  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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ABSCESS=aW-ce98,  155:  $.  An  impoethume; 
a  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  body :  a  morbid 
cavity. 

To  AB8CIND==aVcYnd',  155,  115:  v.  a.  To 
cut  off. 

Ab-scieV-ion,  (-cizh'-un,  149)  $,  The  act  of  cutting 
off;  the  state  of  being  cut  off. 

Ab'-sciss,  (aV-ciss,  81)     )  155:   t.    A  part  cut 

Ab-scis'-sa,  (ab-cW-sd)  J  off  from  the  diameter 
of  a  conic  section,  being  that  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  vertex  of  a  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  to  it 

To  ABSCOND=&b-sc6nd',  v.  n.  To  hide  one's 
•elf,  generally  used  of  persons  eluding  legal  arrest. 

Ab-scond'-eT,  36 :  *.    He  who  absconds. 

ABSENT=ab^tit=aV-c«nt,  59 :  a.  Not  pre- 
sent; absent  in  mind,  inattentive, 

Ab'-sence,  *.  The  state  of  being  absent,  opposed  to 
presence;  inattention,  heedlessness,  neglect  of  the 
present  object 

Ab'-sen  tee",  85 :  t.  One  absent  from  his  station  or 
country,  a  word  commonly  used  of  Irish  landholders. 

Ab'-sen-tee"-i«m,  (-izm,  158)  *.  The  practice  of 
being  abroad  or  away. 

7b  As-sent*,  (-cSnt',)  81  :  v.  a.  To  withdraw ;  to 
forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

Ab-sent'ier,  36  :  t.  One  who  is  absent  from  his  place. 

Ab-sent'-ment,  *.    The  state  of  being  absent 

ABSINTH  IAN,  &b-ctn'-tte-an,  59,  105 :  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  absinthium,  the  Latin  word  for  worm- 
wood. 

Ab-sin"-Mi-a'-ted,  85  :  part,  a.  Impregnated  with 
wormwood. 

ABSIST«4b-cTst',  59:  v.  ».  To  stand  off;  to 
leave  off. 

Th  ABSOLVE,  Sb-zolv/,  151 :  v.  a.  To  loosen 
from ;  to  clear,  to  quit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  court ; 
to  set  free  from  an  engagement  or  promise;  to  pro- 
nounce a  sin  remitted  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense. 

Alwolved',  (-zSlvd,  114)  part.  a.    Acquitted. 

Ab-ffolv'-er,  36  :  $.    He  who  acquits  or  remits. 

Ab-*olv'-a-fe>r-y,  (-zolv'-a-t5r-e\j,  98,  129,  105) 
a.    Containing  absolution,  or  power  to  absolve. 

AB'-so-Lry-r/oN,  (aV-so-lW-shun,  109)  85,89: 
s.    Acquittal ;  the  remission  of  sins,  or  of  penance. 
&•  Observe,  that  *  in  the  preceding  word  and  in  those 
following,  is  no  longer  vocalized,  as  in  the  leading 
words. 

Ab-sol'-u-tor^,  (ab-soT-A-tor-e^,  10,  129, 105) 
a.    That  gives  absolution. 

Ab'-so-lo'TB,  (aV-aA-l'oot,  109)  a.  Solved  or  clear 
from  other  things;  complete,  whether  applied  to  a 
person  or  thing  i  unconditional,  as  an  absolute  pro- 
mise ;  not  relative,  as  absolute  space ;  not  limited,  as 
absolute  power  j  not  grammatically  dependent,  as  the 
case  absolute. 

Ab'-so-lwte-ly,  105  :  ad.  Completely ;  without  re- 
striction; without  condition;  peremptorily;  positively. 

Ab'-BO-lute-ness,  t.  Completeness;  freedom  from 
dependence  or  limits ;  despotism. 

ABSONANT=aV-«o-n«nt,  12:1a.  Absurd,  con- 

ABSONOUS,  aV-so-nus,  120 :  J  trary  to  reason. 

To  ABSORB^ib-sorb^ab-seW,  37 :  v.  a. 
To  swallow  up,  to  suck  up. 

Ab-sor'-bent,  a .    A  medicine  that  sucks  up  humors. 

Ab-8t>rb*d',  (-sorbd',  114)  port.  Imbibed;  wholly 
engrossed. 

Ab-aorpt',  part. — See  the  preceding. 

Ab-sorp'-fc've,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Having  the  power  to 
imbibe. 

Ab-sorp'-/ion,  89:  $.    The  act  of  imbibing. 

7b  ABSTAIN.— See  four  words  lower. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  ab-ste'-me-us,  105,  146,  120: 
a.    Temperate,  sober,  abstinent. 
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-4-\mt?-ta\,  12  :  *.    The  butting  on,  or  boundary  of 

any  land, 
^-but'-ment,  «.    That  which  abuts  or  border*  upon 

another. 
ABYSM,  <3-bW,  158  :  «.    See  Abyss. 
/f-byV-mal,  (-biz'-mal)  a.    Relating  to  an  abyss. 
,4-byss',  (d-bW)  f .  A  depth  without  bottom  ;  a  great 

depth ;  a  gulf     See  A-. 

ACACIA,  d-ca'-shW,  90:  *.  A  drug  brought 
from  Egypt. 

ACADEMY,  ^cid'4-m&j,81,92,195:  *.  An 
assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for  the  promotion 
of  some  art :  the  place  where  sciences  an?  taught ;  a 
place  of  education,  in  contradistinction  to  the  univer- 
sities or  public  schools ;  the  school  of  Plato. 

A-cad'-o  mist,  s.    The  member  of  an  academy. 

Ac,-«-de"mj-«],  (acM-de^'-m^-al,  83,  90,  105) 
a.    Relating  to  an  academy. 

AcZ-a-de^-mJ-on,  s.    The  member  of  an  academy. 

Ac/-«-deni',-»-cal,  105  :  a.  Belonging  to  an  aca- 
demy. 

Ac'-a-deirV-ic,  93 :  a.  and  *.  Belonging  to  a  uni- 
versity :— *.  A  student  of  a  university  1  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Plato. 

Ac/-a-de-mtc/'-ian,  (-mish'-'an,  85, 90, 95)  s.  The 
member  of  an  academy. 

ACANTHA^d-can'-fy,  *.    The  prickle  of  thorny 

plants. 
Ac'-an-Ma"-ceo«s,  (-fcaff-eh  us,  90)  a.    Prickly. 
^-can'-M/ne,  (tkin,  105)  a.    Appertaining  to  acan- 

tha  or  acanthus. 
Ah: an/- thus,  9,    The  herb  bears-  foot 
Acf-A-KAf-CBOUs,  (-sh'us,  120)  90:  a.    Prickly. 
ACATALECTIC=a'-cat-a-l€cw-tTc,  85,  88:  a. 

and  s.    Not  halting  short : — $.  A  Terse  having  no  in- 

rorapletf  foot.    See  A- 
ACATALEPSY,  a'-cat-a-lSr/'-*^  85 :  #.    With- 

out  possibility  of  complete  discovery.    See  A-. 
ACAULOUS,  a-caSsMus,  123,  120:  a.    Having 

no  stalk.    See  A-. 
To  ACCEDE.— See  before  Access. 
To  ACCELERATE=ftck-s«l,-«r-aU,  129 :  v.  a. 

To  hasten ;  to  quicken  motion. 
Ac-cel'-er-a-tive,  (-a-tiv,  105)  a.    Increasing  the 

velocity  of  progression. 
Ac-cel'-er-a'^/ion,  85,  89  :  9.    The  act  of  quicken. 

in?  motion;  the  state  of  a  body  accelerated;  the  act 

of  hastening. 
To  ACCEND=ack-*e*nd',  59:  v.  a.    To  kindle; 

to  set  on  tire. 
Ac-cend'-*-blo   105,   101 :   a.     Capable  of  being 

kindled. 
Ac-cen'-#»'on,  (-shun,  90)  #.    The  act  of  kindling ; 

the  state  of  being  kindled. 
ACCENT=ack'-s£nt,59:  t.  The  manner  of  speak- 
ing or  prooounrin^;  the  marks  made  upon  syllables 

to  regulate  their  pronunciation}  a  modification  of  the 

voice,  expressive  of  the  sense,  the  passions,  or  the 

sentiments. 
To  Ac-cent',  81 :  r.  a.    To  express  or  note  the  ac- 
cent 
Ac-cen'-tor,  3d :  s.    One  that  sings  the  leading  part 

in  a  concert. 
Ac-cen -/tf-al,  (-tA-al,  147)  a.  Relating  to  accents. 

To  Ac-cen'-/ar-ate,  (-t&-ate,  147)  r.  a.  To  place 
the  accent  properly. 

Ac-cen,-/«-a'^/t#n,  85,  147,  89 :  #.  The  act  of 
placing  the  accent 

To  ACCEPT=axk-sSpt',  59 :  v.  a.  To  take  with 
pleasure,  to  receive  kindly j  to  admit  with  approba- 
tion ;  to  receive  or  agree  to,  as  a  treaty,  in  which  sense 
it  is  often  followed  by  of ;  in  commerce,  to  accept  a 
bill,  is  to  subscribe  it,  by  which  the  person  makes  him- 
self liable  for  the  amount 
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Ac-cept'-tf-blf,  98,  101  :  a.  Likely  to  be  accepted  ; 
grateful,  pleasing. 

Ac-cept'-a-blc^ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  accept- 
able. 

Ac-cept'-a-bly,  105:  ad.    In  an  acceptable  manner. 

Ac-cept'-ancc,  12:  «.  Reception  with  approbation  : 
in  commerce,  the  subscribing  of  a  bill  j  the  bill  itself 
when  subscribed. 

Ac-cept'-rr,  36  :  *.     He  that  accepts. 

Ac-cep'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Ready  to  accept 

Ac-cep'-/ion,  89 .  *.  The  received  sense  of  a  word ; 
the  meaning. 

Ac-cip'-j-bnt,  (-sip'4-^tlt,  90)  $.    A  receiver. 

fc7»  Of  the  foregoing  words,  under  the  leading  one,  to 
accept,  it  was  for  a  long  time  fashionable  to  carry  the 
acent  of  the  first  three,  namely,  acceptable,  accept- 
ablenrts,  and  acceptably,  back  to  the  first  syllable ;  a 
practice  evidently  at  variance  with  analogy,  and  there- 
fore happily  on  the  decline.  The  following  two  words 
of  the  class  have  the  accent  lower,  for  the  reasons  re- 
ferred to  in  the  principles  81  and  89. 

Ac-CEP/-T^-Bii./,-/-Tr,  85,  98,  81,  105  :  s.  The 
quality  of  being  acceptable. 

Ac7-cep-ta//-/ibn,  85,  89  :  *.  Reception;  the  mean- 
ing or  a  woid. 

To  ACCEDE=ack-«edi',  59  :  v.  n.  To  be  added 
to,  to  come  to,  to  assent 

Ac-ckss',  (-8^88)  82:  #.  Approach;  admission; 
increase. 

g>  This  word  sometimes  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 


lable. (83.) 
\c-cesa/-<-bl<,   105,  101: 


Ac-cess'-j-ble,  105,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  ap- 
proached. 

Ac-cesV-fon,  (-s£sh'-un,  90)  s.  Enlargement; 
augmentation  $  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  to ;  ap- 
proach ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as  the  king's  accession 
to  the  throne. 

Ac-cewVon-d,  12:  a.    Additional. 

AcZ-css-s^R-r,  (ack'-aSs-sxir-e^)  1 129,  105:  a. 

Ac'-CES-SOR-r,  (ack'-S$S-SOT-&j,)  J  and  t.  Joined 
to  another  thing;  additional :—f.  In  law,  one  who  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  not  principally,  but  by  participation. 

Ac^-ces-sarZ-i-ly,  1  105 :   ad.     In  the  manner  of 

Ac"-ces>-80r/-*-ly,  J  an  accessory. 

fcS-  The  latter  way  of  spelling  these  several  words,  as 
nearest  their  original,  accetsorius,  is  recommended. 

Ac/-ce8-so/'-n-al,  (-sore'4-al,  47)  85,  90:  a. 
PertaiDing  to  an  accessory. 

ACCIDENT,  axk'-se-dSnt,  59,  105  :  #.  Property 
or  quality  of  a  being  not  essential  to  it;  casualty; 
chanc* :— in  the  plural,  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  Strictly,  Accident  is  distin- 
guished from  Property  and  Essential-difference  thus : 
Rationality  is  the  essential  difference  of  the  animal 
man;  tie  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  result  of  ratio- 
nality, is  a  property  of  the  species ;  to  be  in  the  act 
of  walking,  or  to  be  a  native  of  England,  is  an  accident 
of  the  individual. 

Ac'  ci-dence,  s.  The  book  containing  the  first  rudi 
ments  of  grammar ;  corrupted  from  Accidents. 

Ac'-c/'-dent/'-ol,  85 :  a.  and  *.  Haviug  tho  quality 
of  an  accident;  non-essential;  casual;  fortuitous:— 
$.  A  property  non-essential. 

Ac-ci'-dent"-al-ly,  105:  ad.  Casually;  fortuitously. 

Ac/-c*-dent"-fll-ne88,  *.  The  quality  of  being  acci- 
dental. 

ACC1P1ENT.— See  under  To  Accept. 

ACC1PITRINE,  Sck-sip'-e-trtn,  59,  105:  a. 
Rapacious,  as,  the  accipitrine  order  of  birds. 

7b  ACCITE=ack-sIt*',  59  :  v.  a.  To  cite ;  to 
call :  to  summon*. 

To  ACCLAlM=$c-cla\mf,  v.  n.    Ts>applaud. 

Ac-claim',  s.    Loud  applause.  [Milton.] 


The  sign  =  is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

CoHtcnanti:  mish-un,  t.  c.  mission,  165:  vtzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  fttn,  166  :  then,  166* 
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Ac-cord'-ing-to,  (-too,  107)  prep.    Agreeably  to; 

suitably  to ,  in  proportion. 
To  ACCORPORATE=<ic-coi'-po-raU,  37 :  v.  a. 

To  unite. 
To  ACCOST=*c-coW,  17:  v.  a.    To  address. 
Ac-cost'-a-bltf,  101:  a.    Easy  of  access ;  familiar. 
Ac-cost'-ed,  part.  a.    Addressed ;  in  heraldry,  side 

bv  si«l<*. 

ACCOUCHEMENT,  ac-<tf55eh'-m5ng,  [Fr.] 
170 :  *.    A  lying  in. 

Ac-coucA-eKf7,  (-cooah-ui7,  170)  #.  A  man  midwife. 

Ac-coMcA-«i*e7,(-5C5z',  170)  s.    A  midwife. 

ACCOUNT^ac-cownt',  31  :  t.  A  computation ; 
estimation)  advantage;  regard;  narration;  exami- 
nation. 

To  Ac-count',  tf.  a.  and  *.  To  esteem  ;  to  think  or 
hold  in  opinion  .— -wm.  To  reckon,  to  give  an  account, 
to  assign  the  causes;  to  appear  as  the  medium  by 
which  anything  is  explained. 

Ac-count'-a-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    liable  to  account 

Aocount'-a-bleHaess,  t.  The  state  of  being  ac- 
countable. 

Ac-count'-<int,  a.  and  #.  Accountable  to: — #.  A 
man  employed  in  keeping  accounts. 

Ao-coiinr-inff,  72:  part,  and  #.  Esteeming,  reck- 
oning :—s.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  accounts. 

Ac-count'- book,  1 18  *. «.  A  book  containing  accounts. 

To  ACCOUPLE,  ac-cup'-pl,  125,  101 :  v.  a. 
To  joiu  together. 

To  ACCOURT=ac-co'urt,  47,  134 :  v.  a.  To 
entertain  courteously. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  fcxtftf-tur,  125,  159:  v.  a. 
To  dress,  to  equip. 

Ac-cW-tre-ment,  $.    Dress ;  equipage ;  trappings. 

(KMn  Webster's  Diet  these  are  spelled  accouter,  accou- 
termentj— a  commendable  but  unconfirmed  innova- 
tion. 

To  ACCREDlT^ac-crSd'-ft,  v.  a.  To  counte- 
nance,  to  procure  honour  or  credit  for. 

Ac-cred'-it-ed,  a.  Of  allowed  reputation ;  confidential. 

ACCRESCENT=ac-crtk'-cSnt,  59:  a.  In- 
creasing. 

Ac-cRB'-riON,  (-cre'-shun,  89)  t.  The  act  of 
growing  to  another,  so  as  to  increase  it. 

Ac-cre'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Increasing  by  growth. 

To  ACCROACH=ic-croatch',  63:  v.  a.  To 
draw  to  one  as  with  a  hook ;  to  gripe. 

Ac-croach'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  accroaching. 

To  ACCRUE,  ac-crCo7, 109  :  v.  n.  To  accede  to; 
to  be  added  to ;  to  append  to;  in  commerce,  to  arise 
as  profits ;  to  follow  as  loss. 

Ac-crt/- merit,  «.    Addition,  Increase. 

ACCUBATION.— See  tour  words  lower. 

To  ACCUMB^ac-cumb',  156 :  v.  n.  To  recline 
after  the  manuer  of  the  ancients  at  table. 

Ac-cunV-bent,  a.    Leaning. 

Ac-cum'-ben-cy,  105  :  «.  State  of  being  accumbent 

Ac/-cu-ba"-170n,  (ac'-c&-ba"-6hiin,  85,  89)  s. 

To  ACC(fMULATE=ac-cu'-m&-laU,  v.  a.  and 

n.   To  heap  one  thing  upon  another,  to  pile  up:— n. 

To  increase. 
Ac-cu"-rau-la'-tive,  (-la'-ttv,  85,  105)  a.    That 

accumulates;  that  Is  accumulated. 
Ac-cu"-mu-la-ttve-ly,  85, 105  :  ad.    In  heaps. 
Ac-Cu"-mu-la'-tor,  85  :  t.    One  that  accumulates. 
Ac-cu;-mu-la"-/ion,  85,  89  :  #.    The  act  of  accu 

mulating;  the  state  of  being  accumulated. 
ACCURATE^aV-cA-raU,  a.     Exact;    correct; 

precise. 
Ac-cu-rate-neaa,  «.    Exactness ;  nicety. 
Ac'-CU-rate-ly,  105  :  ad.    Exactly  ;  without  error. 
The  •cheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  iho  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowels:  gaU'-w&v  chap'-man  :  p<3-pifc  l&w  :  good  :  j  6o,  i.  e.jrw,  55  :  a,  t,  *\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Ao-CLAM'-ii-TOR-r,    (-clSm'-d-tor-i^,    98j 

105)  a.    Pertaining  to  acclamation. 
Ac/-cla-ma"-/ion,  85,  89  :  t.    Shout  of  applause. 
ACCLIVOUS,  ac-cll'-vus,  92,  120  :  a.    Rising 
with  a  slope. 

Ac-cliv'-i-ty,  (-cliv'4-t4u,  92,  105)  #.  Steepness 
reckoned  upwards,  as  the  ascent  of  a  hill  ia  the  accli- 
vity, the  descent,  the  declivity. 

To  ACCLOY=ao-cloy>,  29  :  v.  a.  To  fill  up ;  to 
cloy. 

To  ACCOIL=&c-coil',  29  :  v.  n.  To  crowd  or 
gather  to  a  heap ;  to  bustle. 

ACCOLADE.  ac'-cSl-iad",  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A  ce- 
remony formerly  used  in  creating  a  knight,  in  which 
the  king  put  his  hand  round  the  knight's  neck. 

ACCOLENT=ay-co-l$nt,«.  He  that  Inhabits  near 
a  place ;  a  borderer. 

To  ACCOMMODATE=ac-c5m'-mo-dati,  v.  a. 
To  supply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind ;  with  the 
particle  to,  to  adapt,  to  adjust 

Ac-com'-mo-date,  a.    Suitable ;  fit. 

Ac-com'-mo-date-ly,  105:  ad.    Suitably ;  fitly. 

Ac-conV-mo-date-ne*8,  t.    Fitness. 

Ac-com,-mo-da"-/i'on,  85,  89:  $.  Provision  of 
conveniences ;  fitness ;  reconciliation  ;  adjustment. 

Ac-com,-mo-daff-//on-bill,  85  :  t.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change  given  as  an  accommodation  instead  of  a  loan 
of  money,  and  which  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  drawer  will  take  up. 

Ac-com"-mo-da'-b>r,  85,  38 :  t.  He  who  accom- 
modates. 

Ac-com'-mo-da-bk,  (-dd-bl,  98,  101)  a.  That 
may  be  fitted. 

Ac-com'-mo-da-ble-ness,  «.  The  capability  of  ac- 
commodating. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  ac-cumr-pa-n&j,  116,  98, 
105:  v.  a.  To  be  with  another  as  companion ;  to  join 
with ;  in  music,  to  play  an  instrumental  part  to  the 
playing  or  singing  of  another. 

Ac-conr-pa-ni-eT,  t.    One  who  accompanies. 

Ac-com'-pfl-ni-ment,  #.  That  which  accompanies. 
In  music,  an  Instrumental  part  added  to  the  composi- 
tion by  way  of  embellishment. 

Ac-com'-pa-nist,  s.    One  that  accompanies  in  music. 

ACCOMPLICE,  Sc-cSm'-pltss,  105:  s.  Anas- 
sociate ;  a  partner  \  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 

To  ACCOMPLISH=:ac-com'-pl!sh,  v.  a.  To 
complete ;  to  execute ;  to  fulfil,  as,  to  accomplish  a 
desire ;  to  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy  j  to  adorn ;  to  furnish 
either  mind  or  body. 

Ac-com'-plUh-a-blr,  98,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  being 
accomplished. 

Ac-com'-plishfrf,  (-pliaht,  114,  143)  part.  a. 
Complete  in  some  qualification ;  elegant. 

Ac-com'-plistwr,  36  :  S.    He  that  accomplishes. 

Ac-com'-plish-ment,  *.  Completion;  full  perform- 
ance ;  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

ACCOMPT,       1  Are  always  pronounced  ac-counf, 

Accomptable,     >  &c-  and  are  now  generally  so  writ- 

Accomptant,      J  ten-    «<»  Account.  &c. 

To  ACCORD=a*c-cord'=ac-caWd',  37 :  v.  n.  and 
a.  To  agree;  to  suit  one  with  another:— act.  To  make 
agree ;  to  compose  j  to  graut ;  as,  I  accorded  his  re- 
quest. 

Ac-cord',  *.    A  compact ;  agreement ;  union. 

Ac-cord'-ant,  12:  a.    Consonant;  corresponding. 

Ac-cord'-flnt-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  an  accordant  manner. 

Ac-cord'-ance,  t.    Agreement;  conformity. 

Ac-cord'-a-blr,  98,  101 :  a.   Agreeable;  consonant. 

Ac-cord'-T,  36  :  s.    An  assistant ;  a  favourer. 

Ac-cord'-iug-ly,  72,  105 :  ad.  Agreeably ;  con- 
formubly. 
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Ac'-cu-ra-cy,  (-rd-ce^  98,  105)  i.    Exacting; 

To^&URSE^&c-curc*',  39,  153 :  v.  a.    To 

doom  to  misery* 
Ac-cura«/,  (-curst,  114,  143)  part.    Doomed. 
Ac-cur'-sed,  114  :  a.    Execrable,  detestable. 
To  ACCUSE,  *c-ciiw',  137 :    ».  a.    To  charge 

with  a  crime :  lo  blame,  to  censure  \  to  impeach. 
Ac-cu^ea-ble,  (-xd-bl,  101)  *.    That  may  be  ae- 

cased. 
Ac-co/-»ant,  (-sant)  t.    He  that  accuses. 
Ac-cu'-*o-tive,  (-z4-tfv,  105)  a.  Censuring,  accu- 
sing ;  a  term  in  grammar  applied  to  the  case  inwhlcb 
the  force  of  the  active  verb  terminates;  objective. 
Ac~cu'-m-ttve-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  accusative  man- 
ner; relating  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar. 
Ac-cu'-M-tor-*,  (-xi-t5r4^  129,  105)  a.     That 

produces  or  contains  an  accusation. 
Ac-cu'-*er,  (-xct)  *.    He  that  accuses. 
A</-ca-*a',-Mbn,  85,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  accusing ; 

the  charge  brought  against  any  one. 
To  ACXUSTOM^&c-cus'-tom,  18:  v.  a.    To 

habituate ;  to  inure. 
Ao-cus'-temet],  (emote,  114)  a.  Frequent;  usual 
Ac-cW-tom-a-blr,  101  :  a.    Habitual;  customary. 
Ac-cus'-tem-a-bly,  105 :  ad.    Habitually. 
Ac-cW-tom-ance,  t.    Custom,  habit. 
AocuV-toro-ar-jr,   (-tom-ar-eij,   129,    105)    a. 

Usual. 
Ac-cus'-tom-cr-t-ly,  105 :   ad.     In  a  customary 

manner. 
ACE=act,  t.    A  unit  on  cards  or  dice  :  an  atom. 
ACEPHALOUS,  A-oSM-lus,  163,98,  120 1  a. 
Headless;  a  term  seldom  applied  but  to  verse  def- 
eient  in  the  first  foot.    See  A-. 
ACERB=<i-cerbf,  35  :  a.    Sour  with  roughness. 
To  ^-certZ-ate,  v.  a.    To  make  sour. 
.rf-cerrZ-i-ty,  105  :  *.    Sour  taste  ;  severity. 
7b  ACERVATE=a-cer/-vaU,  35,  81 :  v.  a.    To 

heap  up. 
^cer'-vose,  (-vdce,  152)  a.    Full  of  heaps 
Ac'-eT.va',-/ion,  (aW-eT-va^-shun,  85,  92,  89)  *. 

A  heaping  togethi 
ACESCENT,  1 


A  heaping  together. 
Acetate,  &c.     / 


See  alter  Acid. 


ACHE,  ake,  161 :  #.    A  continued  pain. 

To  Ache,  v.  n.    To  be  in  pain. 

r>  This  word,  related  to  Saxon  as  well  as  to  Greek,  was 
in  Shakspeare's  time  pronounced  aitch.  Modern  or- 
thography often  improperly  omits  the  final  e. 

To  ACHIEVE,  <3-cheV,  103, 63,  189  :  ».  a.  To 
petfcwm ;  to  finish. 

^-chteV-tf-ble,  98, 101 :  a.    That  may  be  achieved. 

^-ch»eV-ance,  12:  t.    A  performance. 

j#-chieV-*T,  36 :  f.    He  that  achieves. 

^-chieve'-nient,  #.  The  performance  of  an  action  ; 
the  escutcheon  or  ensigns  armorial. 

ACHOR,  a'-kor,  161 :  «.    A  species  of  the  herpes. 

ACHROMATIC,  a'-crA-m&t/'-Tc,  85,  161,  88: 
a.  Preventive  of  the  effect  of  colours,  being  a  word 
applied  to  telescopes  which  prevent  the  optical  aber- 
ration  arising  from  the  various  colours  of  light. 
See  A-. 

ACID=is'-ctd,  59 :  a.  and  t.  Sour,  sharp  to  the 
taste.*— «.  Acids  in  chemistry  are  substances  sour  and 
sharp  to  the  taste,  that  change  vegetable  blue  colours 
to  red,  and  combine  with  alkalies  so  as  to  form  salts. 

Ac'-id-ness,  59  :  t.    The  quality  of  being  acid. 

^-cid'-i-ty,  (d-cid'4-te^,  98,  81,  105)  s.  Sharp- 
ness;  sourness. 

.rf-cid'-u-l*,  (4-let,  [Lat.]  169)  #.  pi.  Medicinal 
springs  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
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To  ^-cid'-u-late,  v.  a    To  tinge  with  adds  in  a 

slight  degree, 
^-cid'-u-loi*,  120:  a.    Sharpish  ;  sourish. 
yf-CEs'-CBNT,  59  :  a.    Tending  to  sourness, 
/f-ces'-cen-cy,  105  :  «.    Sourness,  acidity. 
Ac'-b-tatb,  (aV-ce-tite,  59)  *.     Any  salt  formed 

by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 
Ac'-e-tite,  (aV-ce-titt)   *.    Any  salt  formed  by  the 

union  of  acetous  acid  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy  base. 
A«/-e-toee,  (aV-ce-tAct,  152)  a.    Sour,  sharp. 
Ac'-e-W-t-ty,  (-t5»'-e-te^  105)  85:  t.    The 

state  of  being  acetose. 
^-cet'-ic,  98.  93  :  a.    Sour. — See  next  word. 
A-cd-tous,  (d-ce'-tus,  120)  a.  In  common  parlance 

acetic  and  acetous,  and  also  acetose,  mean  the  same, 

acetous  being  of  the  three  in  most  common  use.    In 

chemistry,  <M*rtc  acid  is  radical  vinegar,  acetous  acid, 

distilled  vinegar.  .     . 

ACINACIFORM,    8s/-ce-naV'-ce-fl«rm,   105, 

38:  a.  In  the  form  of  a  sabre. 
ACINOSE,  aV-ci-nice,  152,  \  59, 105  :  a.  Con- 
AClNOUS,aV-ce-nu»,  120,   J  sisting  of  minute 

granular  concretions.  «  .  «  « 

7b    ACKNOWLEDGE,    ack-nol'-e*dgt,    157, 

136  168 :  v.  a.    To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  confess, 

to  own  a  person  or  thing  in  a  particular  character. 
Ack-nowr-ed-ging,  72:  a.    Grateful. 
Ack-nowl'-cdge-ment,  t.    Concession;  recognition  ; 

gratitude 
fc>  See  Principles,  196. 
ACME=ack'-me>j,  [Gr.]  169:  #.    The  summit; 

ACOLOTHIST«-a«<j61'4-/At8t,l  t.     One  of  the 
ACOLYTE^aV-A-lIte,  81,  92,  J  lowest  order  in 

the  Roman  church. 
ACONlTE=ac'-A-nite,  t.    The  herb  wolfs  bane  ; 

in  poetry,  poison  in  general. 
ACORN=a'-Corn,  *.    The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 
ACOUSTlCW-cow'-stfck,  31 :  a.    That  relates 

to  hearing, 
^-cou'-stics,  t.  pi.    The  theory  of  sounds ;  medicines 

or  instruments  to  help  the  hearing. 
To  ACQUAINT,  aokwaxnt',  76t  145  :  v. a.    To 

make  familiar  with ;  to  inform. 
Ac-?ttaint/-ed,  part.  a.    Familiar  ;  well  known. 
Ac-y»aint/-<iDCe,  t.    Familiarity  ;  knowledge  of  J  a 

person  or  persons  whom  we  know. 
ACQUEST. — See  under  To  Acquire. 
To  ACQUIESCE,  iokwe-eW,  76,  145,  105, 

59:   v. n.    To  rest  in,  or  remain  satisfied  with}   to 

agree;  to  comply. 
Ac-ftfiW-cent,  a.    Easy,  submitting. 
Ac-ftti-es'-cenoe,  1  #.    A  silent  appearance  of 

Ac-oui-ea'-cen-cy,  105,  J  content ;  compliance  ;  sub- 

mission. 
To  ACQUIRE,  So-kwlr*',  76, 145 :  v.  a.  To  gain ; 

to  attain. 
Ae-oT/ired',  (e  mute,  114)  par/,  a.    Obtained. 
Ac-qu\f-Ta-b\e,  98,  101  :  a.    Attainable. 
Ac-qu'lf-TeT,  36  :  *.     He  that  acquires. 
Aoqui  re'-ment,  *.    That  which  is  acquired. 
Ac-QPESl',  (-kwest/))  t.      Acquisition,    the    thing 
Ac-Qcnsx',  (-kwist')  J  gained.  [Little  used] 
Ac-QU/-sir/,-/ON,  (ac-kw£-znjh'-un,  85, 105, 152, 

89)  #.    That  which  is  acquired. 
AofKM'-i-tive,  (ac-kwiz'-e-tiv,  92,  105)  a.  That 

is  acquired. 
Ac-quW-i-tive-\y,  105  :  ad.    In  grammar,  verbs  are 

said  to  be  used  acquisitively  when,  by  n.eans  of  to  or 

for  following  them,  they  denote  the   acquirement  of 

7bTcQlfiT,  Xo-kwit',  76,  145 :  v.  a.    To  set 
to  clear;  to  discharge. 
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Ac-fltfTV-ment,  «.    The  act  of  acquitting  ;  the  state  of 

being  acquitted. 
Ao-fwit'-tal,   (-t&l,  12)   *.     Deliverance  from  the 

charge  of  an  offence  ;  a  judicial  discharge. 
Ac-y«it'-tance,  *.    Discharge  from  debt ;  receipt 
To  Ac-fwit'-feince,  v.  a.   To  procure  acquittance  for; 

to  acquit. 
ACRASY=a'-crcl-clty  *.    Want  of  mutual  control 

or  subserviency  ;  excess,  irregularity. — See  A-. 
ACRE,  a'-cur,  159 :  *.    A  piece  of  land  forty  rods 
•  long  and  four  broad,  or  4840  square  yards. 
A'-crrd,  (-curd,  114)  a.    Possessing  acres. 
ACRID=ac'-rid,  a.    Hot  and  biting  to  the  taste; 

bitter. 
Ac'-ri-tude,  105  :  *.    An  acrid  taste,  a  biting  heat 

on  the  palate. 
Ac'-n'-ty,  105  :  *.    Sharpness  ;  eagerness. 
Ac'-w-MON-r,  (aV-r£-ra5n-^,  18, 105)  *.  Sharp- 

ness;  corrosivencss ;  bitterness;  severity. 
Ac'-r/-mo"-ni-ous,  (-mo'-ni-us,  90,  105,  120) 

85 :  a.    Sharp ;  corrosive. 
Ac/-ri-mo"-ni-ous-ness,  t.     The  property  of  being 

acrimonious. 
ACROAMATIC=aV-krW-m*t''n  a.  Pertaining 

-Tc,  2,  88  :  I  to     the     ab- 

mat"-£-c«I,  105  :  J  esoterical 

Ac'-ro-a-mat'Mcs,  *.  pl.    AristoUe's  lectures  ou  the 

more  subtile  parts  of  philosophy,  otherwise  called 

esoterical.  to  which  none  but  intimate  disciples  were 

admitted,  in  contradistinction  to  the  exoteric  parte  of 

philosophy,  or  such  as  he  taught  openly. 
ACRONYCAL,  <i-cr6n'4-cal,  105:  a.    Rising 

when  the  sun  sets ;  setting  when  the  sun  rises  :  it  is 

opi>osed  to  CosmicaL 
^-cron'-y-cal-ly,  1 05 :  ad.    At  the  acronycal  time. 

ACROSPlRE=acMcr&-spm,  #.  A  shoot  or  sprout 

from  the  end  of  seeds. 
Ac'-ro-spired,  1 14  :  part.  a.    Having  sprouts. 

ACROSS=a-cr68s',  17:  ad.  Athwart;  trans, 
verscly. 

ACROST(C=a-cr6ss'-ttck,  $.  A  poem  of  which 
the  first  letters  of  the  lines  spell  some  name. 

-rf-crOh'-ti-cal,  105  :  a.    Relating  to  an  acrostic. 

ACROTER1A,  aV-krA-te"-r£-4,  85, 90, 105  :  s. 
pl.  In  anatomy,  the  extremities  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers'  ends ;  in  architecture,  little  ircdestals  without 
bases,  placed  at  the  middle  and  two  extremities  of  pe- 

*  dimrnts. 

To  ACT=act,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  in  action,  not  to 
rest  -.—act.  To  perform,  to  feign,  to  imitate. 

Act,  *.    A  deed  ;  an  exploit ;  a  part  of  a  play. 

Act'-ing,  72  :  part,  and  *.  Doing,  performing  : — 
*.    The  art  or  occupation  of  an  actor. 

Ac'-tive,  105  :  a.    Busy ;  nimble  ;  agile  ;  quick. 

Ac'-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.    Busily  ;  nimbly. 

AtZ-tive-ness,  *.    Quickness  ;  nimbleness. 

Aotiv'-i-ty,  92 :  *.    The  quality  of  being  active. 

Ac'-riON,  (ack'-shun,  89)  s.  State  of  acting;  a 
deed;  operation;  battle ;   gesticulation;  law-suit;  a 

.    share. 

Ac/-/ion-a-ble,  98,101 

Law;  punishable. 
Ad-tion-a-b\yt  105  :  ad.    By  a  process  of  law. 
Ac'-r/ON-^R-r,  (-ar-^,  129, 105)  $.  One  that 

a  fthare  in  actions  or  stocks. 
Ac/'-riON-TA'-KiNo,  85  :  a.    Litigious. 
Ac'-i  or,  38  :  *.     He  that  acta ;  a  stage  player. 
Ad-tress,  i.    A  female  player. 
Ac'-TU-AL,  147  :  a.    Real ;  effective  ;  certain. 
Ac'-Zu-al-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  act ;  really. 


a.    Liable  to  an  action  at 
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Ac'-lu-al-ness,  * .    The  quality  of  being  actual. 

Ac'-Zn-aF-Z-ty,  85,  81,  1 05  :  *.  The  state  of  being 
actual. 

Ac'-TU-An-r,  (-ai-ey,  129,  105)  *.  The  registrar 
or  officer  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  court 

To  Ac'-nr-ATB,  V.  a.    To  put  into  action. 

Ac'-to-ate,  a.   Actuated. 

Ac'-Zw-ose,  (-Act)  a.    Having  the  power  of  action. 

AC  U ATE,  &C — See  under  the  next  word. 

ACUTE=<i-cutt',  a.  Sharp,  not  blunt  or  obtuse ; 
ingenious ;  penetrating  ;  in  medicine,  acnte  disease  is 
that  which  terminates  shortly,  opposed  to  chronical; 
acute  accent  is  that  which  sharpens  the  voice. 

•^-CUteMy,  105  :  ad.  Sharply  ;  ingeniously  ;  keenly. 

^-cute'-ness,  $.  Sharpness  ;  quickness  of  intellect ; 
violence  of  illness;  sharpness  of  sound. 

lb  Ac'-u-atb,  92 :  v.  a.    To  sharpen. 

<«4-Cu'-i-ty,  81,  105  :  *.    Sharpness. 

^-cu'-le-ate,  90:  a.  Terminating  in  a  point; 
prickly. 

^-cu/-i«N,  86 :  *.  A  sharp  point ;  figuratively, 
quickness  of  perception,  discernment. 

To  ^-cu'-mi-nate,  105  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  rise  like 
a  cone : — act    To  whet  or  sharpen. 

^-cu'-mi-na',-fi'on,  85, 89  :  *.  A  sharp  point ;  the 
act  of  sharpening. 

A  D-,  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signifying  to,  and  to  be 
so  understood  in  the  greater  part  of  the  following  words. 
It  is  likewise  an  original  clement  in  other  words  where 
the  d  has  been  changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the 
next  syllabic,  as  in  ac-cede,  nf-Jix,  ag-gress,  allitera- 
tion, an-nomination,  or  for  g  before  a,  as  in  ag-nomina- 
tion. 

To  ADACT=^3-dact',  v.  a.  To  drive  by  force.  [Obs.] 

^f-dact'-ed,  part.    Driven  by  force. 

ADAGE=ad'-£ge,  09:  s.    A  maxim ;  a  proverb. 

ADAGIO,  a-da'-gW,  105,  [Ital.]  170  :  ad.  or  *. 
In  music,  slowly  :—*.   A  slow  movement. 

ADAMANT=kd/-4-mant,  *.  A  stone  of  impene- 
trable hardness ;  the  diamond ;  the  loadstone. 

Ad/-a-man-te"-an,  a.  86 :    Hard  as  adamant. 

Ad'-a-man"-ti'ne,  (-tin,  105)  a.  Mode  of  adamant ; 
hard. 

ADAM=&d'-am,  *.    The  name  of  the  first  man. 

Ad"-«m'#-ap/-plf,  151,  85,  101  :  *.  A  prominent 
part  of  the  throat 

Ad'-am-ites,  (lfes)  s.  pl.  Religionists  who  prayed 
naked. 

To  ADAPT^-dapt',  v.  a*  To  suit,  to  fit,  to  pro- 
portion. 

A-dnpt'-a-bU,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  adapted. 

^-dapt'-a-bil"-i-ty,  85,  105  :  «.  The  capability  of 
being  adapted. 

Ad'-ap-tar-tion,  85,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  fitting  one 
thing  to  another ;  fitness. 

-^-dap'-/wn,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  fitting.  [Unusual.] 

To  ADD=ad,  155  :  v.  a.  To  join;  to  increase;  to 
subjoin. 

Ad'-di-blr,  105,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  added. 

Ad'-di-bil'-i'-ty,  105:  *.   Possibility  of  being  added. 

Ad'-di-t.r-y,  (-d£-tor4>j)  129  :  a.  That  has  the 
power  of  adding. 

Ad-dit'-a-ment,  #.    Addition  ;  the  thing  added. 

Ad-dit'-zon,  (-dtsh'-un,  89,  95)  s.  The  act  of  add- 
ing; a  rule  for  adding  sums  together;  in  law,  the  title 
annexed  to  a  man's  name. 

Ad-di/'-iwn-al,  a.    That  is  added. 

Ad-di/'-ion-al-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  addition  to. 
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Ad-dU'-ion-ar-y,  (-at-l^  129)  o.    That  may  be 
added. 
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A  d-dkn'-du m,  [  Lat.]  «.    Something  to  be  added. 

Ad-den'-d*,  *.  pi.    Thing*  to  be  added. 

To  ADDEC1MATE,  ad-dSsZ-ci-mate,  v.  a.  To 
take  or  ascertain  tithes._ 

To  ADDEEM=£d-de<m',  v.  a.   To  account 

ADDER=ad'-der,  36 :  «.    A  venomous  reptile. 

AiF-drr  V-graas,  151 :  ».    A  plant. 

Acf-der's-tongMe,  (-tung,  116)1  *.    A  herb  so 
*  "  "    "  '  J   called, 

kind  of 
nqrth/jpronounced  adz. 

7b  ADE>ICT=£d-dict',  v.  a.  To  devote,  to  dedi- 
cate ;  it  is  commonly  bat  not  necessarily  taken  in  a 
bad  sense,  as.  He  addicted  himself  to  vice. 

Ad-dict'-ed-neaa,  «.    The  state  of  being  addicted. 

Ad-dic^ion*  89  :  «.  The  act  of  devoting ;  the  state 
of  being  devoted. 

A  DDITION.  &c— See  above,  under  To  Add. 

ADDLE,  ad'-dl,  101 :  a.  Barren,  empty;  origi- 
nally only  applied  to  such  eggs  as  produce  nothing. 

Adff-dle-b^td'-ed,(-Md'-ed,  120) la.  Having  bar- 

Ad^-die-pa'-ted,  (-pa'-ted,  85)     Jren  brains. 

To  ADDOOM=ad-d55m',  v.  a.    To  adjudge. 

To  ADDORSE^ad-dorce,  153 :  v.  a.  To  place 
back  to  back.  [Ob*.] 

Ad-doraed',  (-dorst,  1 14, 143)  part.  Placed  back 
to  back.     [Heraldrv.] 

To  ADDRESS=ad-dreW,  V.  a.  To  prepare  one's 
self  to  enter  upon  any  action ;  to  speak  or  apply  to 
anyone. 

Ad-dress*,  82  :  *.  Application ;  petition ;  courtship  ; 
skill ;  dexterity  ;  direction  of  a  letter. 

Ad-dress'-er,  36  :  t.   One  who  addresses. 

To  ADDUCE=ad-duc*',  v.  a.  To  bring  forward  ; 
toauVge. 

Ad-du'-cj-bU,  105,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  brought 
forward. 

Ad-du'-cent,  a.  A  word  applied  to  such  muscles  as 
bring  or  draw  together  the  parts  they  are  attached  to. 

Ad-d»c/-tjyb,  (-tiv,  105)  a.   That  brings  down. 

Ad-duc'-tor,  38  :  *.    A  muscle  that  contracts. 

Ad-duc'-rYon,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  adducing  or  bring- 
ing forward. 

To  ADDULCE=$d-dulct',  59  :  v.  a.  To  sweeten. 

ADELANTADO=ad'4-lan-ta"-dA',97,170:  «. 
An  officer  of  high  authority  in  Spain. 

ADELING=ad'4-ling,  72 :  *.  A  word  of  ho- 
nour among  the  Angles,  properly  appertaining  to  the 
king's  children. 

ADEMPTION,  a-d&n'-shun,  156,89:  *.  Pri- 
vation. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  id'-l-nog"-^-^  85,163 
s.    That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  glands. 

Ad'-e-noid,  30  : 

Ad'-enaose,  (-nict,  152) 

Ad'-e-no«s,  120 : 

ADEPT=5-d£pt',  «.  and  a.  One  completely 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  his  art ;  a  name  at  first  as- 
sumed by  the  professors  of  alchymy :—  a.  Skilful; 
thoroughly  versed. 

A-depf-iionf  89 :  #.     Attainment 

ADEQUATE=ad'-l-kwafe,  76, 145:  a.  Equal 
to;  proportionate. 

Ad'-e-yirate-ly,  105:  ad.     In  an  adequate  manner. 

Ad'-e-^vate-ness,  *.     State  of  being  adequate. 

Ad'-e-owa-cy,  98,  105  :  t.  Adequateness.  Adequa- 
tion, with  the  same  sense,  is  obsolete. 

To  ADHERE=&d-here',  v.  a.  To  stick  to;  to 
remain  Axed  or  firm. 

Ad-he'-rent,  (-hert'-Snt,  43)  a.  and  *.  Stick- 
ing to ;  united  with  : — f.    A  follower,  a  partisan. 

Ad-he'-rent-ly,  105:  ad. 


hicn  treats  or  tnej 
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Ad-he'-rence,  )  »•    Tba  quality  of  adhering ; 

Ad-h^-ren-cy,  105:  /^yM:bme,,t:  *»**>  s  Me- 
Ad-he'-rer,  36 :  #.     One  that  adheres. 
Ad-he'-sjon,    (-he'-zhun,  90)   *.     The    act  or 

state  of  sticking  or  adhering  to  something. 
Ad-he^sive,  (-civ,  152,105)  a.     sacking,  tcna- 


Ad-hV-aiVe-ne«,  *.     Tenacity;  viscosity. 
To  ADH  IBlT=*d-h!b'-it,  v.  a.    To  apply,  to  use. 
Ad'-hi-bi/"-ton,  (Sd'-hl-bwh'-un,  85, 89,  95)  *. 
Application  »  use. 

ADHORTATION,   id'-hor-ta'-shun,  89  :    *. 

Advice,  the  act  of  advising. 
Ad-hor'-to-tor-y,  98,  129, 105 :  a.     Admonitory. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  «d'4-«f-A-riw,   163,  120: 

a.    Indifferent}  neutral 
Ad.'-e-a^Aff^r-y,  (-aWr-^,  129,  105)  *.     New. 

ADIEfc,  a-du',  110:  inter,'.     Farewell. 


ADIPOSE,  atf-fpAct,  152:1  , 
J  I 


ADIPOUS;id'4-pWl2C I   Jlut^fkt^  <he  "*• 

Ad"-^po-cere',  105,  85 :  *\  An  unctuous  or  waxy 
substance  into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
body  after  having  been  buried,  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  converted. 

ADIT=Jd/-Tt,  *.    A  subterraneous  passage  for  water. 

Ad-ifWon,  (-Tsh'-un,  89,  95)  *.  The  act  of  going 
to  another. 

ADJACENT=id-ja'-cSnt,  a.  and  *.  Lying  near 
or  close ;  contiguous :— #.  That  which  lies  next  ano- 
ther. 

Ad-ja'-cen-cy,  1 05 :  *.     The  state  of  laying  close  to. 

To  ADJ  ECt=*d-j«ct',  v.  a.   To  add  to. 

Ad-jec'-Zion,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  adding ;  the  thing 
added. 

Ad'-iec-tif^-ioOT,  (-ttsh'-us,  90, 95)  85:  a.  Ad- 
ditional * 

Ad'-jec-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  81  :  9.  A  word  added  to 
a  noun  to  qualify  its  meaning. 

Ad'-jeo-ttve-ly,  105:  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
adjective. 

7b  ADJOIN.     See  nine  words  lower. 

To  ADJOURN,  ad-jurn',  131:  v.  a.  To  put 
off,  to  defer,  naming  the  time. 

Ad-jovrn'-ment,  *.  A  putting  off. 

To  ADJUDGE=£d-judgc',  v.  a.  To  give  the 
thing  controverted  to  one  of  the  parties ;  to  sentence 
to  a  punishment ;  simply,  to  judge,  to  decree. 

To  Ad-jiZ-dj-cate,  (-j  5o'-d£-cak,  109)  v.  a.  To 
adjudge. 

Ad-juQi-caf/-/u>n,  85,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  adjudi- 
cating. 

To  ADJUGATE,  Itd'-j'oo-gate,  109:  t>.  a.    To 

Kketo. 
JUMENT.    See  after.  To  Ajute,  Sec. 
A  D J  U  N  CT.    See  six  words  lower. 
7b  ADJOIN=ad-join',  29:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  join 

to ;  to  unite  to ;  to  put  to : — n.    To  be  contiguous  to. 
Ad-junc'-Zion,  (-jungk'-shun,  158,  89)  *.    Act  of 

adjoining ;  thing  joined. 
Ad-ju/rc'-tive,  105:   a.  and*.    Having  a  tendency 

to  join  :— *.    That  which  is  joined. 
Ad-ltl*tc'-tive-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  an  adjunctive  manner. 
Ad-juifct'-ly,  ad.    In  connection  with. 
Ad'-juitct,  81  :  a.  and  *.    Immediately  joined : — S. 

Something  adherent  or  united  to  another. 
7b  ADJURE,  ad-j'ooV,  109,51:  v.  a.    To  im- 

nan  oath  under  a  prescribed  form, 
'-rer,  36  :  t.    One  that  adjures ;  one  Uiat  exacts 
an  oath. 
Ad'-ju-ra^-Zion,  85,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  proposing  an 
oath  to  another ;  the  form  of  oath  proposed. 


In  an  adherent  manner. 
The  tiga  =  u  aa«d  ator  modes  of  tpslling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  wind. 

Consonant*  i  mtsh-un,  i.  e.  misiion,  165  :  vuh-un,  i.  e .  virion,  165  :  tttn,  166 
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To  ADJUST««<Hust#,  v.  a.  To  regulate;  to  put 
In  order ;  to  make  conformable. 

Ad-just'-f  r,  t.    He  that  places  la  due  order. 

Ad-justf-ment,  *.   Regulation;  settlement 

To  ADJUTE,*d-jW,  109:  v.  n.  To  help;  to 
concur.  [Obs.] 

Ad-jt/-tor,  38  :  «.   A  helper. 

Ad-jtt'-trix,  154  :  *.  She  that  helps. 

AiAjcmibnt,  (ad'-j'oo-ment,  81, 109)  *.    Help. 

Ad'-ju-tant,  «.  An  officer  whose  duty  tt  is  to  assist 
the  major;  by  distributing  pay.  and  overseeing  pu- 
nishment ;  an  assistant. 

Ad'-jw-tan-cy,  105  :  t.  The  office  of  an  adjutant. 

Ad'-jw-tor-y,  (-tSr4*  1*29, 105}  a.  That  helps. 

To  AiAjp-vate,  (ttd'-i'oo-vAt*,)  v.  a.  To  help ;  to 
further. 

Ad'-jw-vant,  a.  and  *.  Helpful,  useful : — S.  An  as- 
sistant. .  , ,  w 

A  DM  EASUR  EMENT,  ad-raeW-'oor-ment, 
120, 147 :  *.  The  result  or  effect  of  measuring  accord- 
ing to  rule ;  the  adjustment  of  proportions. 

AD-MBN'-ao^-RA^-r/ON,  (-men'-sA-ra"^^!  47)  *. 
The  art,  act,  or  practice  of  measuring. 

ADMINICLE,  fci-mm'4-c), J 05, 101 :  «.  Help ; 
support.  " 

Ad'-min-ic"-u-lar,  85, 81, 34 :  a.  That  gives  help. 

To  ADMlNISTER=Xd-min'-w-ter,  v.  a.  To 
supply ;  to  give ;  to  act  as  agent ;  to  perform  the  office 
of  an  administrator. 

Ad-min'-ia-tra-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being 
administered. 

To  Ad-min'-is-trate,  v.  a.  The  same  as  to  ad- 
minister. 

Ad-min^-ia-tra'-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  administering. 

Ad-min',-is-tra'-tor,  85,  38, 177 :  *.  He  that  has 
the  charge  of  the  estate  of  a  man  dying  intestate. 

Ad-rnin/'-is-tra'-trLr,  154:*.   She  that  administers. 

Ad-min^-ia-tra'-tor-ship,  *.  The  office  of  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

Ad-min'-i*-tra"WM>n,  85,  89 :  f.  The  act  of  ad- 
ministering ;  the  executive  part  of  government ;  dis- 
tribution ;  in  law,  the  rights  and  acts  of  an  adminis- 
trator. 

To  ADMIRE=&d-mIre',  45 :  v.  a.  and  ft.  To 
regard  with  wonder;  to  regard  with  love.-— ».  To 
wonder  at. 

Ad-mi'-rer,  36:  #.  The  person  that  admires;  a 
lover. 

Ad^mi'-ring-ly,  72, 105  :  ad.    With  admiration. 

Ad'-m/-iu-bi.e,  fad'-me-ra-bl,  105,  101)  a. 
Worthy  of  being  admired. 

Ad'-mi-ra-bly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  admirable  manner. 

Ad'-mi'-ra-blc-neas,  1  ,#  The  quality 

Ad'-mt-ro-bil"-i-ty,  85,  81,  105  :  J  or  state  of  be- 
ing admirable. 

Ad'-mi-ra'-Zion,  85,  89 :  «.  Wonder ;  the  act  of 
admiring. 

ADMIRAL^&d'-m£-r51,  105  :  *.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  a  fleet ;  an  officer  or  magistrate  that  has  the 
government  of  the  king's  navy;  the  ship  which  carries 
the  admiral;  figuratively,  any  great  ship. 

Ad'-mt-ral-ship,  a.    The  office  of  admiral. 

Ad'-mi-ral-ty,  105:  *.  The  power  or  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  administration  of  naval  affairs. 

A  DM  ISS I B  LE.    See  Ave  words  lower. 
Yb  ADMlT=ad-mit/,  v.  a.    To  suffer  to  enter ;  to 
suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office ;  to  allow  an  argument  or 
position ;  to  allow  or  grant  in  general. 

Ad-mit'-ta-blr,  98,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  admitted. 

Ad-mitf-tance,  $ .  The  act  of  admitting ;  permission 
to  enter;  the  power  or  right  of  entering;  custom;  con- 
cession of  a  position. 

Ad-mit'-teT,  36  :  s.    He  that  admits. 

The  MtoiuM  satire,  and  ths  primdple*  to  wta 

Pbwelt :  gate-win  *•  chap'-man  :  pd-pft' :  it* 
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Ar^Mnr'-sMJLE,  (-mu'-si-bl,  105, 101)  a.  That 
may  be  admitted. 

Ad-mis'-st-bly,  105  :  ad.   In  an  admissible  manner. 

Ad-mU^-ion,  (-mtsh'-un,  90)  «•  The  act  of  ad- 
mitting; admittance;  the  allowance  of  an  argument. 

To  ADMlX«M-mickV,  154:  v.  a.  To  mingla 
with  something  else. 

Ad-mi***,  (-mlclut,  114, 143)  part.    Mingled. 

Ad-mixtf-ion,  (-yun,  146 :  hence,  eoUoa.  &d- 
mtckst'-shun,  147)  $.  The  union  of  one  body 
with  another. 

Ad-mur'-/*re,  (-t&r*,  147)  *.  That  which  has 
been  formed  by  admixtton. 

To  ADMONlSH^&d-mSn'-Yah,*.  a.  To  warn 
of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 

Ad-mon'-ish-er,  36 :  #.    He  that  admonishes. 

Ad-mon'-i»h-ment,  *.  Admonition ;  notice  of  faults 
or  duties. 

Ad-mon'-i-ttve,  (-ttv,  105)  a.    That  admonishes. 

Ad-mon'-t-tor,  38  :  *.  An  adviser ;  one  who  re- 
minds or  warns.        , 

Ad-monU-tor-y,  (4-tor-e^,  129,  105  :  a.  That 
admonishes. 

Ad'-mo-ni<"-ion,  (-m&-nTsb"-un,  89 :)  «.  The  hint 
of  a  fault  or  duty ;  gentle  reproof. 

Ad-'mo-ntt-'Von-er,  t.     A  general    adviser.    [Lu- 

ADMOiItIZATION,  *d-mor'-te-Ea''-shun,  85, 

105, 89 :  i.    The  reducing  of  lands  or  tenements  to 

mortmain. 
To  ADMOVE,  M-mCoV,  107  t  «.  a.    To  bring 

one  thing  to  another.  .  „ 

ADMURMURATION,  M-mur'-nia-raw-«hun, 

8ft,  89 :  ».    The  act  of  murmuring  to  another. 
ADNASCENT=&d-naV-cent,59:  la.  Growing 
ADNATE=*d'-naU,  !  uP°n- 

ADNOUN=£d'-nowrj,32:  t.  An  adjective. 
ADO,  <3-d55;,  107 :  s.  Trouble;  difficulty;  bustle; 

tumult 


#.    The 


AIX)LESCENCE-a,d'4-leV'-j  ^ 

cence,  I  tween  chUdhocxl 

ADOLESCENCY,  ad'4-leV'- f  andmanhoud. 

_*_    _!..     inC  .  I 


BchUdb 


c5n-ce^,  105 :  ) 

To  ADOPT«a-d6pt',  v.  a.  To  take  a  son  by 
choice ;  to  make  him  a  son  who  is  not  so  by  birth ;  to 
take  or  assume  generally,  what  was  another  s. 

^-dopt'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.  After  the  manner  of  some- 
thing adopted. 

A-dopt'-er,  36  :  *.    He  that  adopts. 

^-dop'-tive,(-t!V,  105)a.  That  adopts  or  is  adopted. 

^-dop'-/ion,  89 :  9.  The  act  of  adopting  ;  the  state 
of  being  adopted.  •* 

To  ADORE=d-dore',  47  :  v.  a.  To  worship  with 
external  homage;  to  love  intensely. 

^-do'-ra-ble,  47,  98,  101 :  a.  Worthy  of  adora- 
tion;  divine. 

^-do'-ra-ble-ness,  f.   Worthiness  of  adoration. 

^-do'-ra-bly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  adorable  manner. 

^-do'-rer,  *.    He  that  adores ;  a  devoted  lover. 

Ad,-o-ra"-/ion,85,89:  I.  Divine  worship ;  homage. 

To  ADORN^a-dorn'-A-dircrn',  37  :  v.  a.  To 
dress  ;  decorate ;  embellish. 

^-dorn'-ing,  72  :  i.    Ornament;  embellishment. 

y/-dorn'-ment,  *.    Ornament ;  embellishment. 

ADOWN^a-down',  32 :  prep,  and  ad.  Down 
towards  the  ground  :—a(f.  Down  on  the  ground. 

ADRE AD,  4-drW,  1 20  :  ad.    In  a  state  of  tear. 

A  DRI FT=«a-drTfV,  ad.    Floating  at  random. 

ADROIT=a-droit',29:  a.    Skilful;  active. 

^-droit'-ly,  105  :  ad.    Dextxously ;  cleverly., 

i»  ih«  Bwnbort  rrfer,  praowh  lbs  Diotioasiy. 

gd6d :  j'oo,  i.  e.jcw,  55  :  a,  e/x,  &c  mute,  171. 
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vf-droit'-ness,  «.    Dexterity ;  readiness ;  activity  - 

A  DR Y=d-d  ry ',  a.    Athirst,  thirsty. 

ADSCITlTIOU^ad'-ci-tish^ug,  105,90, 120 : 
a.    That  U  taken  in  to  complete  something  else. 

ADSTR1CTION,  ad-.trick/-«iian,  8y:  *.  The 
act  of  binding  together. 

ADULATOR=Sd',-i-li,-tor,  147:  t.  A  flatterer. 

Ad"-u-la'-tress,  t.    She  that  flatten. 

Ad"-u-la'-t«i-y,  (-to*4fc  129, 105)  a.  Flattering. 

Ad'-n-Iaff-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.    Flattery. 

ADULT=d-dult',  a.  and  *.  Grown  up:— «.  A 
person  grown  up. 

^dult'-nen,  #.    The  state  of  being  adult. 

To  ADULTER=<l-dui'-frr,  36  :  tr.  *.  To  commit 
adultery. 

j4-dal'-ter-ant,  129,  12:  *.  That  which  adulterate*. 

^^-dul'-ter-er,  t.    The  person  guilty  of  adultery. 

A-d  al'-ter-ess,  *.    A  woman  that  commits  adultery. 

A-dxx\  -ter-ine,  (-id*)  s.    The  child  of  adultery. 

A-duY-ter-on,  120  :  a.    Guilty  of  adultery. 

yf-dul'-ter-y,  105  :  t.    Violation  of  the  marriage  bed. 

7b  ^-dul'-ter-ate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  commit  adul- 
tery :—€«*.  To  corrupt  by  some  foreign  mixture;  to 
stain ;  to  pollute. 

^-dul'-ter-ate,  a.    Corrupted;  polluted;  debased. 

-rf-dul'-ter-ate-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  an  adulterate  man- 
ner. 

^-dul'-ter-ate-ness,  *  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
adulterate. 

^-dur'-ter-a"-/**!,  85,  89 :  i.  The  act  of  adulter, 
ating;  the  state  of  being  adulterated. 

To  ADUMBRATE^id-am'-bratc,  v.  a.  To  sha- 
dow out  fidutly. 

Ad-um'-brant,  12 :  a.  Giving  a  slight  resemblance. 

Ad/-um-bra*-/wn,  85,  89 :  *.  The  giving  a  mint 
sketch;  a  shadow. 

ADUN  ATION,  id'-i-na^hun,  85,  89 :  *.  The 
being  united;  union. 

ADUNCOU8,  d-dung'-cus,  158, 120,1      a. 

ADUNQUE,  d-dungk',  158,  145,        J  Crooked. 

^-dunc'-t-ty,  105:  s.    Crookedness,  hookedness. 

83-  According  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  letters,  this 
word  is  o-tfaV-se-f*^ ;  but  unless  pronounced  a-dungk'- 
c*-tey.  as  if  the  c  were  double,  its  relationship  to  the 
foregoing  words,  and  consequent  meaning,  will  scarcely 
be  understood. 

To  ADURE=<i-durt,  r.  o.    To  burn  up.  [Obs.] 

A-dvvi1,  a.  Burnt  up ;  scorched  :  generally  applied 
to  the  humours  of  the  body. 

^-duat'-cd,  a.    Burnt ;  dried  with  fire. 

^-dast'-t-blr,  105, 1 01 :  a.    That  may  be  burnt  up. 

A-dustf-iony  (-yun,  146  :  hence,  coitoq.  d-du»V- 
shun,  147)  «.    A  burning  up  or  drying. 

To  ADVANCE^fcd-vaW,  v.  a.  and  neu.  To 
bring  toward;  to  raise;  to  improve;  to  heighten;  to 
propose;  to  pay  beforehand;  to  aggrandize; — n.  To 
come  forward ;  to  make  improvement. 

Ad-vance',  82 :  *.  The  act  of  coming  forward ;  a 
tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover ;  progression ; 
rise  from  one  point  to  another ;  improvement;  progress 
towards  perfection ;  in  commerce,  anticipation  in  time. 

Ad-vance'-ment,  *.  The  act  of  coming  forward ;  the 
state  of  being  advanced ;  preferment;  improvement. 

Ad-van'-cer,  36  :  t.    He  that  advances. 

Ad-van'-ci've,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Tendency  to  advance, 
or  promote. 

ADVANTAGE,  fcd-vaV-tage,  99  :  #.  Superiority; 
favourable  circumstances;  convenience;  benefit;  gain. 

Ad-van'^tage-ground',  *.  Ground  that  gives  su- 
periority, and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or  resistance. 

To  Ad-van'-tage,  v.  a.  To  benefit ;  to  promote ;  to 
brisjg  forward. 
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Ad-van'-taged,  (-ttged,  114)  part.  «. 

of  advantages. 

Ad'-van-tage"-o*is,  85,  90,  120:  a.  Profitable; 
useful 

Ad-van-tage"-0vs-ly,  105:  ad.  Coaveuieneiy ; 
opportunely. 

Ad'-van-tage/'-0sfs-ness>  *.  Profitableness;  use- 
fulness 

To  ADVEN  E=4d-vem',  •.  n.  T*  accede  to  some- 
thing,  to  come  to;  to  be  superadded, 

Ad-ve-m-ent,  105:  a.    Superadded* 

AD-Tsw/-Trn«,(-v*n'-tin,  105)  1  «•  AdJ«»- 

Ad-ven'-tive,  (-tlv,  105)  }  .Kad£ 

Ad'-ven-ti/'-ioas,  (-ttsta'-us,  90, 120)  J  ed.  The 
first  two  are  in  little  use. 

Ad-ven'-/tt-al,  147 :  «.  Relating  to  the  season  of 
Advent. 

AiZ-ywit,  81 :  f.  ▲  coming;  appropriately,  the 
coming  of  Christ,  a  season  of  devotion  during  four 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

Ad-vkn'-tt/re,  (-tire,  coitoq.  -ch'oor,  147)  t.  An 
accident;  a  chance;  a  hazard;  an  enterprise  in  which 
something  is  at  hazard ;  in  commerce,  goods  sent  to 
a  foreign  market  at  a  venture. 

To  Ad-ven'-tore,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  put  into  the  power 
of  chance; — a.  To  try  the  chance;  to  dare. 

Ad-ven'-/*-rer,  36  :  #.    He  that  adventures. 

Ad-ven'-Ztf-rotis,  120 :  a.  Inclined  to  adventures ; 
bold;  daring;  courageous;  dangerous. 

Ad-ven'-fw-roKs-ly,  105  :  ad.    Boldly ;  daringly. 

Ad-ven'/w-rous-ness,  «.  The  act  of  being  adventurous. 

Ad- ven'-fw  re-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Adventurous. 

Ad-ven'-ftfre-some-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being 
adventurous. 

ADVERB=ad'-verb,  36:  i.  A  word  joined  to  a 
verb  or  adjective,  qualifying  and  restraining  the  lati- 
tude of  their  signification. 

Ad-verb'-Z-al,  105,  146  :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ad 
verb. 

Ad-verb'-i-al-lt/  ad.    In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

ADVERSARIA-*d'-v<T-Bari',4-d,  41,  105  :  i 
A  common-place  book  named  from  the  placing  of  ac- 
counts in  opposition  to  each  other.    Compare  the  fol- 
lowing. 

ADVERSE^Xd'-verw,  36,  153,  a.  Turned 
against;  acting  with  contrary  directions;  calamitous, 
afflictive,  opposed  to  prosperous. 

AdZ-rerse-ly,  1 05 :  ad.    Oppositely ;  unfortunately. 

Ad'-ver-sar^y,  (-s£r-&j,  129,  105)  *.  and  a.  An 
opponent ;  an  enemy : — a.  Adverse ;  hostile. 

To  Ad-vriisk',  81 :  v.  a.    To  oppose.  [Obs.] 

Ad-verse'-ness,  *.    Opposition. 

Ad-ver'-s/i-ttve,  (-sd-tiv,  98,  105)  a.  That  makes 
or  induces  variety ;  e.  g.  but  is  an  adversative  con- 
junction. 

Ad-ver'-st-ty,  105  :  Affliction ;  calamity ;  misfortune ; 
misery. 

To  ADVERT=&d-vert',  35 :  v.  n.  To  turn  or 
attend  to;  to  regard;  to  observe. 

Ad-ver'-tent,  a.    Attentive. 

Ad-ver'-tence,  1 

Ad-ver,-ten-cy,105,J 

To  ADVERTISE,  «d'-v<rr-t7ze,  8*),  137:  v.  a. 
To  inform ;  to  give  public  notice. 

Ad"-ver-ti'-*eT,  (-zer)  *.    He  that  advertises. 

Ad"-ver-ti'-#ing,  72  :  a.     Giving  intelligence. 

Ad-vbr'-tisk-ment,  (&d-ver/-tfz-me'nt,  105)  86  : 
t.  Intelligence ;  information ;  notice  of  any  thing  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  of  intelligence ;  legal  notification. 

fc>  This  word,  if  use  would  permit,  sliould  have  Its  pri- 
mary accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a'seeondary  ac- 
cent lengthening  the  i  on  the  third;  as  in  the  words 
preceding  it. 


Attention  to. 


Tbs  siaa  =  is  used  after  modus  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

ConsofumJs:  mish-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 ;  virb  un,  •'.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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To  ADVESPERATE=ad-ves'-pgr-at*,  129:  tvt. 
To  draw  towards  evening. 

To  ADVISE,  fid-vIzcC  137 :  v.  a.  and  if.  To 
counsel,  to  inform,  to  make  acquainted : — neu.  To  con- 
sult, to  deliberate. 

Ad-viwd',  (-Vized,  114)  part.  a.  Acting  with  de- 
liberation and  design;  prudent,  wise;  performed  with 
deliberation,  acted  with  design. 

Ad-vi'-*eT,  (-wr)  «.     One  that  advises. 

Ad-vi#e/-ment,  «.  Counsel,  information,  prudence, 
circumspection. 

Ad-vi'-*a-bU,  (-zd-bl,  98,  101)  a.  Prudent,  ex- 
pedient,  fit 

Ad-vi'-ta-ble-ness,  t.    The  being  advisable. 

Ad-vi'-*ed-ly,  (-zed-lkj,  105)  ad.  Deliberately, 
purposely,  by  design,  prudently. 

Ad-vi'-*ed-neas,  s.    Deliberation,  prudent  procedure. 

Aij-vick',  (-vice,  137)  8.  Counsel,  instruction,  in- 
tclligence. 

Ad- vice/- boat,  108:  *.  A  vessel  employed  in 
bringing  intelligence. 

To  ADVOCATE=ad'-vo-cate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
plead  the  cause  of  another,  to  support,  to  defend : — 
neu.   To  perform  the  office  of  an  advocate. 

Ad'-vo-cate,  t.  He  that  pleads  the  cause  of  another ; 
an  intercessor,  a  defender;  formerly  the  patron  of  a 
church. 

Ad'-VO-cate-ship,  s.  The  duty  or  place  of  an  advo- 
cate; the  assistance  or  support  of  a  great  person  in 
a  suit. 

Ad"-vo-ca'-cy,  (-ca'-C^  105)  *.  Vindication,  de- 
fence, apology. 

Ad,-vo-ca"-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.  Act  o»  office  of  plead- 
ing; defence. 

ADVOLATION,  fclMro-l^'-ahun,  89:  *.  The 
act  of  flying  to  something. 

ADVOLUTION,  SUi'-vo-lW'-shun,  109,89:  *. 
The  act  of  rolling  to  something. 

ADVOUTRY,id-vow'-tr^,31, 105:  #.  Adultery. 

Ad-vou'-trer,  36  :  *.    An  adulterer. 

Ad-VOtl'-tress,  *.    An  adulteress. 

ADVOWSON=id-vow'-sun,  116:  #.  Aright 
to  present  to  a  benefice. 

Ad-vow-ee',  *.    He  that  has  the  right  of  advowson. 

ADZ=adz,  t.    The  same  as  Addice,  which  see. 

iEDILE,  jENIGMA,  &C     See  Edile.  Enigma,  &c. 

iEGlLOPS,  e'-g£-16ps,  105 :  *.  A  tumor  in  the 
comer  of  the  eye;  a  plant  so  called. 

jEGIS,  e'-gw,  103  :  #.    A  shield. 

J2GYPT1ACUM,  c'-gTp-ti''-a-curn,  103  :  t.  An 
ointment  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar. 

jETITES,  h-t'Mhz,  103, 101, 151:  «.  Eagle  stone. 

AERIE,  or  iERIE,  e'-r^,  103:  *.  A  nest  of 
hawks  or  other  birds  of  prey ;  a  brood  of  such  birds. 

AER=a'-rr=a;-ur=a\r,  41:*.  The  classical  word 
for  air,  used  in  various  compounded  words. 

Aer'-i-form,  (aV-4-fawrm,  37)  a.  In  the  form  of, 
or  resembling  air. 

To  A'-er-ate,  (a'-Sr-Au)  v.  a.  To  combine  with 
fixed  air. 

A-k'-kj-^i.,  (A-e'-ri-al,  2, 90, 105)  a.  Belonging 
to  the  air;  placed  in  air;  high. 

AeV-o-man-cy,  (axr'-A-m&n-c^  87)  *.  The  art  of 
divining  by  the  air. 

ArV-o-naut,  (-na\»t,  123)*.  One  who  sails  through 
the  air. 

Aer-ov'-ra-phtf,  (-r<!-f&j,  98,  163,  105)  87:  *. 
The  description  of  the  air. 

Aer-ol'-o-gy,  87,  105  :  «.    The  doctrine  of  the  air. 

Aer-om'-e-tir,  $.    A  machine  for  measuring  the  air. 
Aer-om'-e-try,  87,  105 :  *.    The  art  of  measuring 
the  air. 


AFF 

AeT-Os'-CO-py,  105  :  #.    The  observation  of  the  air. 

AeT,-o-ata"-/ion,  85,  89 :  s.  The  science  of  weigh- 
ing the  air;  the  art  or  power  of  sustaining  and  guiding 
machines  in  and  through  the  air. 

AFAR=d-far/,  ad.    At  or  to  a  great  distance. 

AFEARD=rd-feard',  part.  a.  Afraid.  [Obs.  or 
vulgar.] 

AFER=a'-iVr,  36:  *.    The  south-west  wiud. 

AFFABLE,  af-fd-bl,  98,  101 :  a.  Easy  of  man- 
ners,  courteous,  complaisant. 

Af-fa-ble-ness,  #.    Courtesy,  affability. 

AF-fa-bly,  105:  ad.    Courteously,  civilly. 

AP-frt-bil"-*-ty,  105,  81 :  *\  The  quality  of  being 
affable. 

AFFABROUS,  af-fa'-brus,  120:  a.     Skilfully 

made;  complete. 

AFFABULATION,  af-(ab'-i-laff-8huD,  85,  89  : 
«.    The  moral  of  a  fable. 

AFFAIR=af-faV,  100,  41 :  ».  Business  ;  some- 
thing to  be  managed  or  transacted. 

To  AFFEAR  or  AFFEER=af-lere/,  103,  43: 
«.  o.    To  confirm,  to  establish.  [Obs.]— See  Affere. 

To  AFFECT=af-fgctf,  v.  a.  To  act  upon ;  to  move 
the  passions;  to  aim  at  *  to  be  fond  of;  to  make  a 
show  of  something :  see  lower. 

Af-fect',  t.    Affection.  [Obs.] 

Af-fectf-ed,  part.  a.    Moved.— See  also  lower. 

Af-fect'-ing,  72:  part.  a.  Moving  the  passions, 
moving  the  sensibility. 

Af-fecr-ing-ly,  105 :  ad*    In  an  affecting  manucr. 

Af-fec'-ti've,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  That  affects ;  that  strongly 
touches. 

Af-fec/-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  an  impressive  manner. 

Af/-hec-ta"-I70N,  89 :  *.  Fondness.  [Obs.]  The 
act  or  quality  of  assuming  a  manner  not  one's  own. 

To  Af-fect',  v.  a.    To  imitate  unnaturally. 

A  f-fect'-ed,  a.    Full  of  affectation. 

Af-fecV-ed-ly,  ad.     In  an  affected  manner. 

Af-fec'-ter,  or  Af-fec'-tor,  36,  38  :  *.  One  that  is 
guilty  of  affectation. 

AF-FBc'-TiON, 89 :  *.  Love;  kindness;  desire;  good 
will. 

Af-fec'-/wned,  (-shund,  114)  a.  Affected;  con- 
ceited. [Obs.]  Inclined,  mentally  disposed. 

Af-fec'-/ion-ate,  a.    Full  of  affection  ;  zealous ;  fond. 

Af-fec'-/ion-ate-ly,  105:  ad.    Fondly;  tenderly. 

Af-fW-Zion-ate-ness,  *.  Fondness,  tenderness,  good 
will. 

Af-fec'-to-ows,  147, 120  :  a.   Full  of  passion.  [Obs.] 

To  AFFERE=afiere',  v.  a.  To  confirm.  (See 
Affear.)  Also,  to  assess  a  penally,  or  reduce  it  to  a 
precise  sum. 

Af-fe/-ror*,  (-rorz,  38,  151)  *.  pi.  Persons  ap- 
pointed to  assess  or  reduce  a  penalty. 

AFFETTUOSO,  &f-ftft-too-o'-zo,  [Itel.  adj.] 
170 :  nd.    A  direction  in  music  to  play  or  sing  tenderly. 

AFFIANCE.     See  under  Affy. 

AFFlDATION,&r-fe-da,'-shun,^     ^ 

85  105  89*  I  *\  Mutual  cou- 

AFFIDATURE,  *f'-fe-da'-t&re,  f  ^ \\ "^ 
85,147:  ']  oathof fidelity. 

Af-fi-da"-vit,  t.    A  declaration  upon  oath. 

AFFILIATION,  5f-fil'-e-a''-shunf  85,  89:  «. 
Adoption. 

AFFINAGE,  af-fe-nagc  105,  99:  *.  The  act 
of  refining  metals  by  the  cupel. 

AFFINED=af-fTrud',  114:  part.  a.  Related  to 
another. 

Af-fin'-i-ty,  (-fui'4-t£\j,  81,  105)  $.  Relation  by 
marriage ;  relation  to,  or  connection  with. 

To  AFFIRM,  Sf-ferin',  35  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  de- 
clare, to  assert  confidently ;  opposed  to  the  word  Deny : 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictioaary. 
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To  ratify  or  approve  a  former  lav  or  judge- 
ment 

Af-firm'-o-blf,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  bo  affirmed. 

Af-firm'-ant,  s.    One  that  affirms. 

Af-firm'-ance,  ».    Confirmation;  opposed  to  repeal. 

Af-firm'-a-tive,  (-d-tiv,  105)  a.  and  #.  That  af- 
firms; that  can  or  may  be  affirmed:  positive,  dogma- 
tical x—s.  That  which  contains  an  affirmation. 

Af-firm'-o-tive-ly,  105 :  ad.  On  the  positive  side, 
not  negatively. 

Af-firmWT,  36 :  «.    He  that  affirms. 

Af-ftr-ma'-toi],  85,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  affirming  : 
in  lav,  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  Quaker  answering 
t*>  an  natlu 

To  AFFIX,  afWTcks',  154:  v.  a.  To  unite  to  the 
end;  to  subjoin. 

Af-fijr/-ion,  (-fick'-«hun,  154)  *.  The  act  of  af- 
fixing ;  the  state  of  being  affixed. 

A  f'-fi  x,  81  :  #.  A  particle  united  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

AFFLATION,  *f-fla'-shun,  89:  t.  The  act  of 
breathing  upon  any  thing. 

Af-fla'-ttw,  *.    Communication  of  the  power  of  pro- 

To^LFFLlCT^M-BZctf,  v.a.    To  put  in  pain ;  to 

grieve ;  to  torment. 
Af-flict'-ed-oess,  *.    Sorrowfulness,  grief. 
A  f-flict'-eT,  36  :  «.    One  that  afflicts. 
Af-flict'-ing-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  an  afflicting  manner. 
Af-flic'-U've,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Painful,  tormenting. 
Af-flK^-tive-ls/,  105:  ad.    Painfully. 
Af-flic,-/M>n,  89:  *.    The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow; 

calamity  %  the  state  of  sorrowfulness,  misery. 
AFFLUENT,  aT-fToo-Snt,  109:  a.    Rowing  to 

any  part;  abundant}  exuberant;  wt-althy. 
Ar-flw-ence,  )  ,  ,      , 

Ar-fl*-en-cy,105:J  *  Rlche';  *lenty ;  *bundw"*- 
Af-fln-ent-ly,  105:  ad.    In  an  affluent  manner. 
AhJ-vhvx,  (-flucka)  1154:    #.      Act   of 

Af-flar'-too,  (-fluck'-ahun)  J  flowing  to. 
AFFORAGE=aT-iar-Agt,  129,99:   *.    A  duty 

paid  in  France  to  the  lord  of  a  district  for  permission 

to  sell  wine,  Sec  within  his  seignory. 
To  AFFORD,if-for«d/=Sf-fo'urd,  130,47  :  v.a. 

To  yield  or  produce  j  to  grant  or  confer;  to  be  able  to 

tear  expenses. 
To  AFFOREST-stMoY-Sst,  129 : 


To  AFFUSE,  Xf-fuzt',  137:  v.a.    To  pour  one 

thing  on  another. 
Af-fu'-tion,  (-zhun,  90)  *.    The  act  of  affusing. 
To  AFFY=a7-fy',  V.  a.  and  n.   To  betroth  in  order 

to  marriage:—  neu.  To  put  confidence  or  trust  iu. 
Af-6ed',  (-fltd,  114)  part.  a.    Affianced. 
Af-fi'-ance,  s.    A  marriage  contract;  trust  in  general ; 

confidence;  trust  iu  the  divine  providence  and  pro- 
tection. 
Af-fi'-an-cer,  36 :  *.    He  that  makes  a  contract  of 

marriage  between  two  persons. 
7b  Af-fi'-ance,  v.  a.    To  betroth,  to  bind  any  one  by 

promise  to  marry  another ;  to  give  confidence. 
AFIELD,  d-feeld',  103:  ad.    To  the  field;  in  the 

field. 
A  FLATsr <§-flaY,  ad.    Level  with  the  ground. 
AFLOAT=a-float',  ad.    Floating. 
AFOOT,  d-ffi&f,  118 :  ad.    On  foot,  not  on  horse- 

back  ;  in  action,  as,  A  design  is  afoot. 
AFORE=<MorV,  47:   prep,  and  ad.    Before; 

sooner  in  time;  nearer  in  place:— ad.  In  time  imusI; 

in  front, 
^-fore'-eo-ing,  72 :  part.  a.    Going  before, 
^-fore'-hand,  ad.    By  previous  provision  ;  prepared, 
^-fore'-men-zioned,  (-shund,  89, 114)  a.    Men 

tioned  before, 
^-fore'-named,  114:  a.    Named  before, 
-rf-fore'-aaid,  a.    Said  before. 
^-forV-time,  ad.    In  time  past. 

AFRAID=3-fra\d',  part.  a.     Struck  with  fear. 

terrified;  fearful. 
AFRESH=<J-fr&h',  oo\    Anew;  again. 
A  FRONT,  <3-frunt',  116 :  ad.   In  front;  in  direct 

opposition. 
AFTEU:=aT-teT,  11,  36 :  prep,  and  ad.    Follow- 

ing  in  place;  in  pursuit  of;   behind;  posterior  in 

time;  according  to;  in  imitation  of;— ad.  In  succeed- 
ing time;  following  another. 
Aft,  ad.  [A  sea  term.]  Abaft  ;  behind. 
A  f  "-t*T-a'-get,  (-giz,  1 1 3, 1 51 )  9.  pi.    Succeeding 

times;  posterity. 
Af-ter-flll,  (4wl,  112)  ad.  At  last;  in  fine  ;  in  con- 
clusion. 
AP-tcr-birth,  (-berft)  *.    The  secundine. 
Af-ter-clap,  s.    Unexpected  event,  happening  after 

the  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
Af-fc»r-C08t,  (-cost)  f.    The  expense  incurred  after 

the  original  plan  is  executed. 
A  f* -ter-crop,  *.    Second  harvest. 
Af-frr-game,  #.  Methods  taken  after  the  first  turn  of 

affairs. 
Af'-tfr-Aour*,  (-own,  56,  143)  $.  »/.    The  hours 

that  succeed  those  usually  devoted  to  business. 
Af-tT-ma/A,   (-mSf*)   *.      Second  crop  of    grans, 

mown  in  autumn. 
A  f-fcT-most,  (-moast,  1 1 6)  a.    Hindmost. 
Af-ter-noon",  t.    The  time  from  the  meridian  to  the 

evening. 
Af-ter-pain«,  143 :  #.  pi.    Pains  after  giving  birth. 
Af-ter-part,  *.    The  latter  part. 
Af-tsT-ptece,  (-pea,  1 03)  *.    A  farce  or  any  other 

short  entertainment  after  the  play. 
Af-ttr-proof,  s.  Posterior  evidence  ;  qualities  known 

by  subsequent  experience. 
A  f-t*r-state,  ».    The  future  state. 
Af-ter-taste,  111:*.  Taste  remaining  on  the  tonguo 

after  the  draught. 
kf-ter-thought,  (-tta\»t,  126,  162)   «.     Reflections 

after  the  act;  expedients  formed  too  late. 
Af/-ter-time*>  143:  f .  p I.    Succeeding  times. 
AP-ter-wjrd,  or  aP-t*r-ward*,  (-word=wurd,  38) 

ad.  In  succeeding  time, 
m  and  after  motlrt  of  spelling  th«t  bora  bo  irregularity  of  Mound. 

nush  vlu,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 :  fttn,  166  :  then,  106. 


Turning  ground 


.     .    To  turn 

ground  into  forest 
Ar-for,-€9-ta/,-/ion,  85,  89:  *. 

into  forest. 
To  AFFRANCHISE,  aT-fraV-chrz,  63,  105, 

137;  e.  a.    To  make  free. 
roAFFRAY=af-fray,«.ff.    To  fright  [Obs.] 
Af-fray/,  82 :  s.    A  quarrel,  disturbance,  tumult 
To  AFFREIGHT,  Xf-fraV,  100, 162  :  v.  a.   To 

hire  a  ship  for  freight 
AFFRICTION,  If-frtck'-ahun,  89:  *.    The  act 

of  rubbing  one  thing  upon  another. 
To  AFFRIGHT,  If-frik',  115,  162:  v.a.    To 

alarm;  to  terrify. 
Af-fr^At',  82 : "*.    Terror;  fear. 
Af-fn^At'-ed-ly,  105:  ad.    Under  the  impression 

of  fear. 
Af-fnyAtMsrl,  1 17  :  a.    Pull  of  affright ;  terrible. 
Af-fnyAtZ-ment,  *.    Fear ;  terror ;  feorfulness. 

To  AFFRONT,  «f-frunf,l  16  :v.a.  Toinsult;to 

offend. 
A  f-frent',  82 :  s.    Insult ;  outrage. 
Af-front'-rT,  36 :  *.    He  that  affronts. 
Af-frontMng,  72  :  part.  a.    Contumelious. 
Af-fron'-tive,  (-frun/-tiv,  105)  a.    Causing  affront. 
Af-fron'-tive-Des*,  ».    The  quality  that  gives  affront. 
Tfcetlgn 

Consonants : 
13 


AGG 

AP-t*T-wit,  t.    Contrivance  of  expedients,  after  the 

occasion  of  using  them  is  past* 
AG  A=a'-g<J,  s.    A  military  tide  in  Turkey. 
AGAIN,  d-g>vSn',  119:  ad.    A  second  time;  once 
more;  in  return;  noting  rt-action.    In  old  authors, 
Ajjcn. 
AGAINST,  d-g^nst',  119:  prep.    In  opposition 

to;  contrary;  in  contradiction  to;  opposite. 
AGALAXY-a''-gai-ick'-i&i,  154, 105 :  i.  Want 

of  milk.— See  A-. 
AGAPE=»d-gapt',  97  :  ad.  Staring  with  eagerness. 
AGARIC=ay-a-rfc  & '    *■    A  drug  of  use  ia 

physic,  and  the  dying  trade. 
AG  AST.— See  Aghast. 

AGATE=J-gaV,  ad.    On  the  way.  [ProvtackL] 
AGATE^aV-aU^ag'-g^t,  99 :   *    A  precious 

stone  of  the  lowest  class. 
Ag'-a-ty,  98,  105  :  a.    Of  the  ^twa  of  agate. 
To  AGAZE=4-gazt',  v.  a.    To  strike  with  amass. 

ment. 
AGE=agt,  #.    Any  period  of  tine  i  a  generation  of 

men;  a  hundred  yean;  maturity;  decline  of  life. 
A'-ged,  a.    Old,  stricken  in  year*. 
A'-ged-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  old  person. 
AGEN,  a-&W,77t  aa\   Again;  In  return.— See 

Again. 
AGENT^a'-gSnt,  a.  and  *.   Acting  upon  ;  active : 
— s.  A  substitute;  a  deputy;  a  actor;  that  which  has 
the  power  of  operating. 
A'-gen-Cjr,  105 :  t.    Action ;  acting  for  another. 
/f-asV-DJ,  98 :  «.  pi.    Things  to  be  done  : — *.  sing. 
The  pocket  or  memorandum-book  in  which  agenda 
arc  noted  down. 
AGGELATION,  Sd'-gl-la^-shun,  143,85,89: 

s.  A  concretion  of  ice.  „ 

AGGENERATION,  JM-g«ri'-Sr-aw-shun,  143, 

83.  89 :  *.    The  state  of  growing  to  another  body. 
AGGER,  Sd'-ger,  143,  38:  #.    A  heap ;  the  ele- 
vated part  of  a  military  way ;  a  fortress ;  a  trench. 
To  A^'-ger-ate,  129  :  v.  a.    To  heap  up. 
A^'-ger-ose,  (-Ace,  152)  a.    Full  of  heaps. 
To    AGGLOMERATE*a>gl5m'-*r-att,  v.  a. 
and  u.    To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread:— sun.  To 
grow  into  one  mass. 
Ag-glonV-er-s/'-Zion,  85,  89:    #.    A  growing  or 

heaping  together. 
To    AGGLUTINATE,   ig-glW-ti-nifc,  109, 

10ft :  e.  a.    To  unite  cm  part  to  another. 
Ag-gW-ti-nant,  a.    Uniting  parts  together;  agglu- 

tinants  are  medlclnec  having  power  to  unite  parts. 
Ag-glar*-ti-i>a'-tiVe,  (-t*v,  105)  85 :  a.    Haying 

the  power  of  procuring  agglutination. 
To  AGGRANDIZE,  &g/-gran-di«,  v.  a.     To 

make  great;  to  enlarge;  to  exalt 
A  g^gran-di'-ieT,  85 :  «.    He  that  aggrandises. 
AjT-gran-dize'-ment,  85 :  *.    The  state  of  being 

aggrandised. 
03-  The  last  word,  like  advertisement,  deviates  in  the 
mouths  of  many  speakers  from  the  accentuation  here 
given,  which  is  obviously  suggested  by  its  foregoing 
relations;  but  in  this  word  the  irregularity  is  not  so 
general  as  in  advertisement,  and*  may  be  opposed  with- 
out pedantrv. 
Agwgran'-di-zaw-rVon,  85,  89 1  *.    The  act  of  ag- 

grandhlng  or  exalting. 
To  AGGRAVATE=ag,-gra-vati,  0.  a.    To  make 

any  thing  worse;  to  enhance  guilt  or  calamity. 
Ag/-gni-va"-/ton,  89:  *.    The  act  of  aggravating. 
To  AGGREGATE=ig'-gr4-gatc,  v.  a.  To  collect 

together;  to  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mass. 
Ag^gre-gate,  a.  and  #.    Framed  by  the  collection 


AGN 

of  particular  parts  into  one  mass.'— t.  The  result  of 
the  conjunction  of  many  particulars. 

Ag"-gre-gateMy,  85,  105 :  ad.    Collectively. 

Ag"-gre-ga'-ti've,  (-te>,  105)  a.   Taken  together. 

Ag"-gre-ga'-tor,  #.    He  that  aggregates  materials. 

Ag/-gre-ga''-rtoB,  85,  89  :  «.  Collection ;  the  act 
of  collecting  many  into  one  whole. 

To  AGGRE$S=ag-gr$w',  v.  a.  To  commit  the 
first  act  of  violence. 

Ag-gres'-sive,  105:  a.    Making  the  first  attack. 

Ag-gres'-sor,  *•  The  person  who  commences  the  hos- 
tility. 

Ag-gretV-ion,  (-grSsh'-un,  90)  «.    The  first  act  of 


Afflicted ; 


To^aSgRIEVE,  *g-gre»*',  103:  t>.  a.  and  n. 

To  give  sorrow;  to  vex;  to  impose;  to  hurt  in  one* 

right ;— neu.  To  mourn ;  to  lament. 
Ag-grieved1,  (-greved',  114)  part.  a. 

Ag-grieV-once,  12 :  *.    Injury,  wrong. 

Tb  AGGROUP,  ag-gr55j/,  125 :  v.  a.   To  bring 

together. 
AGHAST,  5-gSsV,  162:  a.    Struck  with  horror. 
as  at  the  sight  of  a  spectre.    More  correctly,  but  less 
usually,  agast,  as  from  the  verb  To  Agaxe. 

AGILE,  acH-gil,  64,  105:  a.  Nimble;  ready; 
active. 

Ag/ile-nesa,  1  81,  105:  t.    Nimblenets;  quiek- 
^-gil'-i-ty,     J  neas ;  activity. 

AGIO,  Sd'-gW,  [Ital.]  170:  *.  A  mercantile 
term  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  bank-notes 
and  current  money,  in  Venice  and  Holland. 

To  AGIST=d-gt8t',  64 :  v.  a.  To  take  in  and  feed 
cattle  in  the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather  the  money. 

/f-gist'-ment,  #.  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a  common 
pasture  for  a  stipulated  price;  tithe  due  for  the  pruOt 
made  by  agisting ;  on  embankment,  earth  heaped  up. 

^-gistZ-or,  38  :  *\  The  officer  appointed  to  tako  the 
cattle  into  the  king's  forest. 

To  AGITATE,  a\l'-g£-tate,  64,  105 :  v.  a.  To 
put  in  motion;  to  actuate;  to  move;  to  affect  wish 
perturbation;  to  bandy;  to  discuss;  to  controvert;  to 
contrive;  to  revolve. 

A^'-i-ta-ble,  98, 101  :  a.   That  may  be  agitated. 

Ay-i-ta'-tor,  85  :  $.  He  thai  manages  affairs ;  a 
term  used  of  certain  military  counsellors,  who  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  parliament  army  during  the 
rebellion ;  generally,  one  who  causes  agitation. 

A^-i-ta^/ion,  85,  89  :  *.  Tho  state  of  being  agi- 
tated ;  discussion ;  violent  motion  of  the  mind. 

AGLET=igM«t,  *.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into 
some  representation  of  an  animal;  the  pendants  at  the 
ends  of  the  chives  of  flowers. 

AGMINAL,  a*g'-m£-n51,  105:  a.  Belonging  to 
a  troop. 

AGN  AIL=aY-naxl, «.    A  whitlow. 

AGN  ATE=»g/-niu,a.  Akin  from  the  father's  side. 

Ag-na'-Zion,  89 :  9.  Descent  from  the  same  lather 
in  a  direct  male  fine  j  alliance  generally. 

Ag-nat'-ic,  93 :  a.  Relating  to  kindred  by  descent 
from  the  father. 

To  AGNIZE=og-nW,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge; 
toowu.  . 

Ao-ni I/-I0H*  89,  95  :  «.  Acknowledgement.  This 
word,  though  classically  related  to  the  preceding, 
is  not  formed  from  it,  or  it  would  have  been  agnision, 

To  AGNOMINATE,  ag-nom'-i-nAte,  92,  94, 

105;  v.  a.    To  name. 
Ag,-nom-i-na"-/ion,  85,  105,  89  :  «.    A  surname ; 

allusion  of  one  word  to  another. 
AGNUS=iV-nus,  «*    The  image  of  a  lamb  used 

in  Catholic  devotions. 
Ag/-nU9-cas"-tu8,  S.    A  tree  so  called. 


The  schemes  satire,  and  ths  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refor,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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AGU 

AGO^-go*,  ad.  of  time.    Past,  as,  Long  ago. 
J^gcZ-ing,  72  :  ad.  of  motion.    In  the  act  of  going. 
^Jfcone',  (-gSo,  135)  ad.  of  time.   Ago.  put.  [Obs. 

orpoetj 
AGOG^-gog7,  oJ.    In  a  state  of  desire  ;  in  a  atate 

of  imagination  heated  by  something  in  prospect. 
AGOGE^a-go'-ge*  far.]   169:   t.    The  drift, 

current,  force,  or  tenor  of  any  thing  in  progress, 
AGON  ISM,  t^-A-nlim,  158:  t.    Contention  for 


Ag'-o-nist,  (-nlit)  1  «.      A  prize   fighter, 

Ag'-o-ois"-tr«,  (-ted,  101)  J  one  that  contends  at 

a  public  solemnity  for  a  prise. 
Ag'-o-nis"-tic,  88 :  la.     Relating   to    prlxe- 

A^-o-nis"-t*-cal,  105 :  J  fighting. 
A^-o-nw^-tarcA,  (-tark,  161)  t.    One  who  had 

the  charge  of  preparing  the  combatants  for  the  public 


7b  Ag'-onise,  (aV-i-niit,  137)  v.  n.  and  «.  To 
be  in  excessive  pain ;  an  application  of  the  word  de- 
rived from  the  writhings  which  pain  produces,  similar 
to  the  writhing*  of  agonlsm : — act.  To  afflict  with  agony. 

Agi-o-n$r,  105  :  #.  The  pangs  of  death  ;  any  violent 
pain  of  body  or  mind;  distinctively,  the  conflict  and 
pangs  of  Christ  in  the  garden. 

Ag"-o-nonr*ete',  (ty-b-jA-tiett/)  85 :  t.  A  judge 
uf  masteries  in  activity. 

Ag/-o-no-/Aet"-ic,88:a.  Proposing  or  giving  prises 
at  public  games. 

A  GOOD,  d-grj6d',  1 18 :  ad.    In  earnest.  [Obs.] 

To  AGRACE=<§-grict',  v.  a.  To  grant  favours  to. 
[Obs] 

AGRARIAN.— See  before  Agrestic. 

To  AGREASE.-— See  To  Grease,  or  To  Agrise. 

To  AGREE=A-gre7,  v.  n.  To  be  in  concord  ;  to 
grant;  to  yield;  to  settle  amicably;  to  concur. 

vf-greed',  1 14  :  part.  a.    Settled  by  consent 

J-Zree?-*-\*e,  98,  101 :  a.  Suitable  to ;  consistent 
with;  pleasing. 

^f-gree'-fl-ble-Bess,  ».  Consistency  whh;  suitable- 
ness to;  the  quaHty  of  pleasing. 

A-£Ted-*-\Ay,  \0b:aa.  Consistently  with ,  pleasing. 

^-gree'-«-billr-f-ty,  85,  105 :  *.  Easiness  of  dis- 
position. 

v^-greeMng^-oeta,  72 :  9.   Consistence ;  suhableneas. 

^-IfTce'-ment,  #.    Concord ;  compact ;  bargain. 

AGRARIAN,  a-griLrt'-Wn,  41,  105 :  a.  Rela- 
ting to  fields  or  grounds. 

J-gres'-iic,  88  :1  a.    Relating  to  the  country ;  rude ; 

^-eres/-ti-coI,    J  rustic. 

Ac/'-nz-cuL'-TTRE,  (-tire,  147)  t.  The  art  or 
practice  of  cultivating  the  ground ;  husbandry ;  Ullage. 

A^-rt-cal"-/*-r«l,  85,  147  :  a.  Relating  to  agri- 
culture. 

A^-ri-cur'-fK-rism,  (-rfnn,  158)  *>  The  science 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 

Ag'-r#-cul0-f«-rist,  «.  A  scisntiflc  cultivator  of  the 
ground. 

Ag"-ri-cul'-tor,  38  :  s.  A  practical  cultivator  of  the 
ground;  a  husbandman. 

AGRIMONY,  ag'-ri-man-iu,  18,  105:  *.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

To  AGR1ZE,  a-*Ylx<.',  137  :  v.  a.  To  alright ;  to 
make  frightful.  [Obs.] 

AGROUND=a-growiid',  31:  ad.  Stranded; 
hindered  in  the  progress  of  affairs. 

AG  UE,  I'-gA,  1 10,  189 :  $.  An  intermitting  fever, 
with  cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot 

A'-gved,  (-gu<d,  1 14)  a.  Struck  with  the  ague ; 
shivering. 

A -go-isb,  ««    Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 

A'-gu-Lsh-nesa,  S.  The  quality  of  resembling  an  ague. 


AIR 

A'-gue-fit,  t.    The  paroxysm  of  the  ague. 

A'-gue-tree,  t.    Sassafras. 

7b  AGU1SE,  d-g\uzt',  137  :  v.  a.    To  dross;  to 

deck.  [Obs.] 
AH=lH,  int.    Noting  dislike,  contempt,  or  exulta- 
tion; but  most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaiut 
AHA  !    AHA  I    A-hiV,  mi.     Expressing  triumph 

and  contempt 
AHEAD,  <§-hW,  120 :  ad.  Farther  on.  [A  sea  term] 
AHEIGHT,a-hIte',  106,1  162:   ad.    Aloft;  on 
AHIGH,a-hy',115,        J  high. 
AHOLD,  J-holed',  1 16 :  ad.    To  lay  a  ship  ahold, 

formerly  meant  to  bring  her  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 

get  her  out  to  sea. 
A  HOY^d-hoy7,  int.  A  tall  at  sea  to  arrest  attention. 
To  AlD=avd,  v.  a.   To  help,  to  support,  to  succour. 
Aid,  >.    Help,  support ;  in  law,  a  subsidy. 
Aidant,  12 :  a.    Helping;  helpful. 
Aid'-ance, ».    Help?;  support. 
Aid'-f  r,  36 :  *.    A  helper ,  an  ally. 
Aid'-less,  a.    Helpless;  unsuppoi ted. 
AiiADif-cMMr",   (a\d'-d<i-c»ng"  I  Fr  J    170)  «. 

A  military  officer  employed  under  a  general  to  convey 

his  orders. 
AIGRET.— See  Egret 

AIG  ULET=aY-g&-l£t,  t  A  point  of  gold  to  a  fringe. 
AlKRAW=aY-kraS»,  9.  A  species  of  lichen  or  moss. 
To  AIL=a\l,  v.  a.  and  *.    To  pain ;  to  trouble ;  to 

Sive  pain ;  to  affect  in  some  manner,  but  always  i&de- 
nitely  :—neu.  To  be  in  pain  or  trouble, 

Ail'-ment,}*'    p«^Jdfc^ase- 

Ail'-ing,  72  :  part.  a.    Sickly. 

To  AIM=a\m,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  endeavour  to  sUlke 
with  a  missile  weapon:  to  point  the  view,  or  direct 
the  steps  towards  any  thing ;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or 
obtain ;  to  guess  :— «cf.  To  direct  the  missile  weapons. 

Aim,  *.    Direction ;  endeavour ;  design. 

Aim'-rr,  t.    One  who  aims. 

Aim'- less,  a.    Without  aim  or  object 

AIR=art=a'ur,  1,  41 :  (See  Aer.)  *.  The  fluid 
which  we  breathe,  esteemed  by  ancient  philosophers, 
a  simple  element,  but  resolved  by  modern  chemists 
into  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen,  or  asote.  It  is  called 
atmospheric,  in  contradistinction  to  factitious  air,  fixed 
air,  &c:- gentle  wind;  scent:  vapour,;  Wast;  pesti- 
lential vapour;  the  open  weather;  the  mien  of  the 
person;  the  look;  an  affected  manner  or  gesture;  the 
air  set  in  motion,  or  modulated  by  proportional  vibra- 
tions ;  hence,  in  music,  any  time  or  melody,  strictly, 
any  composition  for  a  single  voice. 

7b  Air,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  take  the  air 
to  warm  by  the  fire. 

Air'-y,  105:  a.  Composed  of  air:  having  plenty  of 
air;  high  in  air;  light  as  air;  unsubstantial,  without 
reality;  vain,  trifling ,  gay,  sprightly,  full  of  mirth, 
lively;  light  of  heart 

Air'-i-ly,  105  :  ad.    Gafly ;  merrily ;  briskly. 

Air'-t-neas,  t.  Exposure  to  the  air ;  lightness ;  gaiety ; 
levity. 

Air'-eT,  36  :  *.    He  that  air*. 

Air'-ing,  72:  t.    A  short  excursion  to  enjoy  the  air. 

AirMess,  a.  Without  oommnnisation  with  the  free  air. 

Air"-bal-loon'. — See  Balloon. 

Air'-blad-der,  36 :  *.    A  bladder  filled  with  air. 

AirZ-bora,  (-ba\»rn,38)  a.  Born  of  notldng,  fan- 
ciful. 

Air'-bttilt,  (-Kit,  120)  a.    Built  in  the  air. 

Air'-drawn,  a.    Painted  in  air. 

Air'-gun,  «.  A  gun  in  which  air  is  used  instead 
of  powder  to  propel  the  ball. 
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AirMlole,  8.    A  hole  to  admit  air. 
Tbs  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  tpclltng  that  b*ve  no  Irregularity  of  tound. 

nmh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  fhSn,  166, 


ALE 

in  measure  with  a  verse  fint  used  by  Alcs»us': — t.  The 
measure  itself. 
ALCAlD=£l-ca\d',  142:  a.     In  Barbary,  the  go- 
vernor of  a  castle;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 

ALCANNA=al-can'-n<*,  142:  «.  An  Egyptian 
plant  used  in  dyin#. 

ALCHYMY,  al'-ke-mi^,  142. 161, 105 :  $.  The 
pretended  science  of  the  transmutation  of  metals 
occult  chemistry  j  a  mixed  metal  so  called. 

C3-  The  spelling  of  what  was  formerly  written  chyrais- 
try,  is  now  changed  to  chemistry ;  but  alchymy  and 
its  relations  retain  the  old  orthography. 

Al'  chy-mist,  105  :  t.    A  professor  of  alchymy. 

Al/-chy-mist"-«-cal,  85,  105 :  a.  Acting  like  an 
alchymist. 

Al-chym'-f-C«l,  81,  92 :  a.    Relating  to  alchymy. 

Al-chym'-i-cnl-ly,  105:  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
alchymist 

ALCOHOL=al'-ci-h51, 142 :  $.  Highly  rectified 
or  pure  spirit ;  formerly  it  meant  any  thing  reduced 
to  impalpable  powder. 

To  Ar-co-ho-lize',  142,  85 :  v.  a.  To  rectify 
spirits  till  they  arc  wholly  dephlegmated. 

Al'-co-hol'-i-za"-/ion,  85,  105,  89  :  *.  Tlie  act  of 
alcoholizing  or  rectifying  spirits.' 

ALCORAN.— See  Alkoran. 

ALCOVE=Sl-cove',  142,107:  #.  A  recess  of  a 
chamber  or  library $  an  arbour  in  a  garden. 

ALDER,  awl'-d'r,  112 :  *.  A  tree  resembling  the 
hazel. 

^I'-dem  a.    Made  of  alder. 

ALDERMAN,  av>l'-d*r-m5n,  112:  «.  Among 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  same  as  a  senator,  governor, 
or  magistrate,  chosen  on  account  of  years  and  expe- 
rience. At  present,  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  members  of  a  town  or  city  corporation. 

^l'-drr-man-ly,  105  :  )a.    Resembling  an  al- 

.</l"-dcT-man-like/,  (-like)  J  derman. 

ALE=ale,  *.  A  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot 
water,  and  then  fermenting  the  liquor. 

Ale'-ber-ry,  129,  105:  *.  A  beverage  made  by 
boiling  ale  with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Ale'-breH-er,  (-broor,  133,  52)  *.  One  that  pro- 
fesses to  brew  ale. 

Ale'-con-nrr,  36  :  *.  An  officer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don who  inspects  the  measures  of  public  houses. 

Ale'-house,  152  :  *.    A  house  where  ale  is  sold. 

Ale'-*night,  (-nit*,  157,  162)  t.  A  pot  compa- 
nion ;  a  tippler.  [Obs.] 

Ale'-wasW,  (-wosht,  140,143)  a.  Soaked  in  ale. 

Ale'-wife,  9.    A  woman  that  keeps  an  alehouse. 

Ale'-vat,  *.    The  tub  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

A'-Hsh,  (aV-fah)  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  tile. 

Aijs'-cost,  (-cost)  *.    The  herb  costmary. 

A  le'-hoof,  $ .    Ground  ivy. 

Ai/-b-cl<r,  (41'4-gor,  38)  92:  *.    Sour  ale. 

ALECTRYOMACHY,  AA^-tr^om^-kl^ 
67,  105, 161 :  «.    Cockflghting. 

i4-lec"-try-o-man'-cy,  87,  105:  «.  Divination  by 
n  cock. 

ALEMBIC=d-)eW-bic,  «.  A  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tilling. 

ALENGTH^-lengft',  72:  ad.    In  full  length. 

ALERT=<3-lertf,  35:  a.  Watchful;  brisk;  port; 
petulant. 

-^-lert'-ness,  *.    The  quality  of  being  alert ;  pertness. 

ALEXANDERS,  *l'-Sgz-*ii"-dcrx,  85,  154, 
143:  t.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Al,-ej>an//-der*-f«>t,  118:  *.    The  name  of  an  herb. 

Ai/-b;c-an"-dii7nb,  (-dnn,  105)  154:  #.    A  kind 
of  verse  borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  a 
poem  called  Alexander.    This  verse  consists  of  twelve 
sjllables. 
The  schemes  entire,  and  th«  principle*  to  which  Um  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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ALC 

Air7- pipe,  t,    A  pipe  used  to  extract  foul  air. 

Air'-poise,  (-pout,  137)  *.  An  instrument  for 
weighing  the  air. 

Air'-pump,  #.  A  machine  by  means  of  which  the 
air  is  exhausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 

Air'-shaft,  '.    A  passage  for  the  air  into  mines. 

Air/-tighti  (-titt,  115,  162)  a.  Impervious  to 
the  air. 

A  ISLE,  He,  106,  157 :  s.  A  wing  of  the  choir  in  a 
church  ;  a  walk  in  the  church. 

AlT=a\t,  «.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 

A lZOUM=»£\-lo'-um,  «.  The  name  of  an  aquatic 
evergreen.  . 

AJAR,  d-jar7,  33:  ad.    Partly  opened. 

AJUTAGE,  fcl'-j'oo-tagt,  64,  109,  99:  *.  An 
additional  pipe  to  water  works. 

A  K  E  .-—See  Ache. 

AKIN=a-kiD/,  a.    Related  to ;  allied  to  by  blood. 

ALABASTER,  Xl"-a-baV-ter,  85,  11 :  ».  and  a. 
A  kind  of  soft  marble  less  durable  and  easier  to  cut 
than  the  other  kinds : — a.  Made  of  alabaster. 

ALACKssd-l&ck',  int.  Alas,  an  expression  of 
sorrow. 

AAacW-a-dnf,  int.    Denoting  sorrow; 

ALACRITY,  a-laV-kre-te^  105:  *.  Cheerful- 
ness; sprightliness ;  gaiety. 

^-lac'-ri-ovs-ly,  (-us-le>  120,  105)  ad.  With 
alacrity. 

^-lac/-ri-0W8-ness,  #.    Briskness. 

ALAMODE=a-l<i-mod*',  [Fr.]  170:  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fashion. 

ALARM=<J-larm',  33  :  t.  A  cry  of  danger;  sud- 
den terror. 

7b  .,4-laiW,  v.  a.  To  call  to  arms;  to  surprise  with 
the  apprehension  of  any  danger  j  to  disturb. 

^-larm'-ing,  72 :  part.  a.  Terrifying,  awakening; 
surprising. 

W-larm'-ing-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  alarming  manner. 

^-larm'-ist,  I.    An  exciter  of  alarms. 

^-larm'-bell,  *.  The  bell  that  is  rang  to  give  the 
alarm. 

^-larm'-poBt,  (-p&ast,  1 16)  t.  The  post  appointed 
to  appear  at,  in  case  of  alarm. 

^-larm'-watch,  (-wotch,  140)  $.  A  watch  that 
strikes  the  hour  by  regular  movement. 

^-i.ar'-1)M,  129 :  *.    An  alarm  clock. — See  Alarm. 

ALAS=J-laW,  11:  int.  A  word  of  lamentation 
or  pity. 

ALATE=<J-laV,  ad.    Lately.  [Obs.] 

ALB=£lb,  142:  f.  A  surplice  worn  by  Catholic 
priests. 

ALBATROSS=41'-ba-troM,  142:  t.  A  large 
south  sea  bird. 

ALBE,  i.  e.  all-be,  t»l'-b£,  )  112  :   ad. 

ALBEIT,  i.  e.  all-be'-it,  iUl-bi'-Tt,  J    , 
notwithstanding. 

ALBESCENT=*l-beV  c£nt,  142:  a.  Becom- 
ing white  or  whitish. 

Al-bi'-no,  *.    An  African  unnaturally  white. 

Al-bu'-oo,  *.  A  diseaso  in  the  eyes,  by  which  the 
corner  contracts  a  whiteness. 

Al'-bu-gin"-e-o«8,  142,  85,  105:  a.  Like  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

Al.'-BUM,  «.  A  blank  book  for  the  insertion  of  auto- 
graphs, &c.  still  preserving  its  name  Ailing  or  filled. 

ALBIGENSES,  Sl'-b£-gSn''-ceiz,  142,85, 105  : 
$.  pi.  A  sect  of  Protestants,  so  called  from  Albl  in 
Upper  Langucdoc,  where  they  originated. 

A  LCAH  EST.— See  Alkahest 

ALCAIC-il-ca'-tc,   142:    a.  and  *.     Agreeing 


Although ; 


ALI 
ALEXIPHARMIC,   <!  l&W4-far/'-mtc,   154, 

105, 163:  a.  and  t.  That  drives  a*  ay  poison;  anti- 
dotal :— *.  An  antidote. 

.rf.L*y-i-TBR"-ic,  154,  88,  129:  a.  and  «.  That 
drives  away  poison.*— s.  An  antidote. 

ALGA=*f-gd,  142:  «.    Seaweed. 

AK-g''tft,  120 :  o.    Abounding  with  sea  weed. 

ALGATES,  Ittl'-gaUs,  1 12 :  ad.  On  any  terms  ; 
although.  [Ob*.] 

ALGEBRA=al'-g4-br«3,142:  ».  Universal  arith- 
metic or  a  method  of  computation  by  signs,  commonly 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  takes  an  unknown 
quantity  sought,  as  if  granted;  and  by  means  of  quan- 
tities given,  proceeds  till  the  quantity  sought  is  dis- 


\a.    Relating  to  algebra. 


Cold ;  chill. 
Chilness;  cold. 


Al'-ge-bra"-ic,88:         1 
Al'-ge-bra"4-ca1,  105 :  J 
AF-ge-braff-*-cal-ly,  105  :  ad.  By  means  of  algebra. 
Al"-ge-bra'-bt,  85 :  #.    A  person  that  understands 

or  practises  the  science  of  algebra. 
ALGID=a'-gtd,  142,64: 
Al'-gid-ness,  ) 

Al-gid'-t-ty,  81, 105:  JJ 
Al-gif-ic,  64,  88 :  a.    That  produces  cold. 
AlZ-GOR,  142,  77,  38  :  t.    Extreme  cold;  chilness. 
ALGORISM,  aT-g&rizm,  158 :)  142 :  *.  Arabic 
ALGORlTHM=$l'-g&-rTAm,    !  words  implying 

computation  by  numbers,  in  general  only  so  far  as  the 

Ant  simple  rules  extend. 
ALGUAZIL,  &l"-gd-ied',  [Sp.]   170:  #.    An 

inferior  officer  of  justice  in  Spain :  a  constable. 
ALIAS,  £'-le>ow,  ad.     A  Latin  word  signifying 

otherwise,  as.  Smith,  alias  Brown;  a  writ  of  capias 

issued  a  second  time. 
ALIBI,  al'4-by,  92,   6:  t.     Elsewhere.    Iu  law, 

the  plea  of  a  person  who  alleges  that  be  was  else- 

where  than  at  the  place  stated  in  the  charge  against 

him. 
ALIBLE. — See  under  Aliment 
ALIEN,  ale'-ygn,  146  :  a.  and  s.    Foreign,  or  not 

of  the  same  family  or  land ;  estranged  from,  uot  allied 

to: — $.  A   foreigner,  not  a  denizen;  a  stranger:  in 

law,  an  alien  is  one  born  in  a  strange  country,  and 

never  enfranchised. 
A'-UeQ-a-bU,  98,  101:  a.    Of  which  the  property 

may  be  transferred. 
To  A'- lien -ate,  v.  a.     To  transfer  the  property  in 

any  thing  to  another ;  to  withdraw  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions. 
A'-lierj-ate,  a.  and  s.    Withdrawn  from ;  estranged : 

— i.  One  estranged. 
A'-lten-a'-tor,  85,  38  :  *.    He  who  alienates. 
A -lien-a"-/«>n,  85,  89  :  #.    The  act  of  transferring 

property;  the  stale  of  being  alienated;  change  of 

affection. 

ALIFEROUS,  W^r-ug,     181,  129, 120 :  a. 
ALIGEROUS,d-lld'-g«r-usJ  Having  wings. 
To  ALIGHT,  &~\iW,  105,  162:    v.n.    To  come 

down,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  to  fall  upon. 
ALIKE=^-fikt',  ad.     With  resemblance;  in  the 


ALIMENT,  ai'-e-me'nt,  105 :  *.    Nutrition ;  food. 

Al'-i-men/,-tal,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  aliment, 
that  nourishes. 

Al'-i-men/'-tal-ly,  105  :  ad.  So  as  to  serve  for  nou- 
rishment. 

AH-j-men^-tor-y,  (-tar-^j,  129, 105)  o.  Belong- 
ing to  aliment  j  having  the  power  of  nourishing. 

Al'-f-men/'-tar-i-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  ali- 
mentary. 

Al'-i-men-ta"-/ion,  85,  89  :  s.  The  power  of  afford, 
ing  aliment ;  the  state  of  being  nourished. 


Consonants: 
17 


ALL 

At/-J-B!UE,  105,  101  :  a.     Nutritive;  nourishing. 
Ai/-J-Mo/,-HJ-orB,  90, 105,  129  :  a.    Nourishing. 
Al'-i-nwn-jr,  (-mon-^u,  18,  105)  t.    That  which  is 

to  support  or  nourish,  being  the  legal  portion  of  the 

husbaud's  estate  set  apart  for  the  wile  on  a  separation. 
Al'-t-'i/re,  105,  147  :  $.    Aliment;  food. 
ALIQUANT,  ai'4-kwant,  105,  76, 145, 142 :  a. 

Aliquant  parts  of  a  number  are   such  as  will  never 

make  up  the  number  exactly,  as  3  is  an  aliquant  of  10. 
Al/-I-QUOT,  (-kwot,  141)  a.    Aliquot  parts  of  any 

number  or  quantity,  are  such  as  will  exactly  measure 

it  without  aoy  remainder,  as  3  is  au  aliquot  part  of  Ti. 
ALlVE=d-lIvt',  a.  *  In  the  state  of  life,  not  dead  ; 

unextinguished ;      undestroyed;      active;     cheerful. 

sprightly;  it  is  used  for  emphasis;  as,  The  best  man 

aiive. 
ALKAHEST«aV-ka-h&t,  142:  s.   A  pretended 

universal  dissolvent.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  fixed 

salts  volatilized. 

ALKALI,  aT-ka-lH« 105  :  »•  «V-  1  142-     Pot 

ALKALIES,  &l'-kd-lTz,  120 :  s.pl.)  ash,  soda, 
snd  ammonia,  were  the  substances  to  which  this  name 
was  confined;  but  all  substances  now  come  under  the 
denomination  that  have  a  caustic  taste,  are  volati liva- 
ble by  heat,  capable  of  combining  with  and  destroy- 
ing the  acidity  of  acids,  soluble  in  water  even  wheu 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  capable  of  converting 
vegetable  blues  into  green. 

fc>  The  terminating  t  (a  monster  in  English  ortho- 
graphy) holds  exactly  the  situation  of  its  equivalent  y 
in  dignity,  Sec.  and  is  correctly  pronounced  in  ihe 
same  manner.  The  word  cannot,  as  a  noun  singular, 
class  with  the  Latin  plurals,  literati,  genii,  fcc.  which 
are  admitted  exceptions.  6. 

A  I'  ka  line,  (-lin,  105)  a.  That  has  the  qualities 
of  alkali. 

Al'-ka-lin/'-i-ty,  105:  *.  The  quality  which  con- 
stitutes an  alkali. 

7b  Al'-ko-lize,  (lilt,)  v.  a.  To  make  alkaline  ;  to 
communicate  the  properties  of  an  alkali  to,  by  mix 
ture;  formerly,  to  alkalizate. 

Al'-ka-!es"-cent,  a.    That  has  a  tendency  to  the 

{iroperties  of  an  alkali, 
"-kfl- W-cen-cy,  1 05  :  #.   A  tendency  to  become 
alkaline,  or  to  take  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

Al'-ka-li/'-e-nows,  (-iid"-g£-nu«,  120)  a.  Ge- 
nerating alkali. 

Al'-ka-Um"-e-teT,  t.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  alkalies. 

Al-kal'-t-fy,  (&l-kaT4-fy)  v.  a.  To  convert  into  an 
alkali. 

Al-kal'-i-zate,  a.    Impregnated  with  alkali.  [Obs.] 

Al-kal'-»-za"-/ion,  *.    The  act  of  rendering  alkaline. 

ALKANET=aT-ka-ne%  142:  s.  The  plant  bu- 
gloss. 

ALKEKENGI,  il'-ki-kSn"-gl^  105: 


winter  cherry. 
ALKERMES,  *l-ker/-mkz,  142,  35,  101 :  *.  A 

confection  of  which  kermes  berries  are  the  basis. 
ALKORAN=&lMcA-ran,   142:     *.      The   Maho- 
metan bible,  the  book  written  and  left  for  faith  and 
practice  by  Mahomet. 
£3-  Orientalists  in  general  pronounce  this  word  al-ko- 

rawn'. 
ALL,  aSsl,  112  :  a.,  *.,  and  ad.  The  whole  of;  every 
ouc  of;  the  whole  quantity  of;  every  part  of:—*.  The 
whole;  every  thing:— ad.   Quite,  completely;    alto- 
gether, wholly. 
irtl-fouiV,  (-fo'uTZ,  1 33,  47,  143)  s.    A  low  game 

at  cards,  plaved  by  two. 
^11-hail',  (-tia\l')  int.  and  *.    AU  health 
A\\-h*Y-lou<n,  (-li*l'-lont,142,  125)1  *.  The  time 
AM-haYAow-man,  (-lA-m<5s)  ?  about     All 

^ll-hal'-loir-tide,  (-tide)  J  Saints*  day, 

which  is  ou  tlie  1st  of  November. 
The  sign  =r  b  used  after  modes  of  spotting  that  taavo  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mtah-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  tfun,  166 :  then,  16G. 

C 


ALL 

^ll'-sainta-day"  «,  The  day  dedicated  to  all  saints, 
namely,  the  1st  of  November. 

^l'-Mtfk-day"9  (-sfolz-da\/,  108,  143)  #.  TTie 
day  on  which  supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  namely,  the  2d  of  November. 

/411'-heal,  103 :  ««  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants. 

y/ll'-spice,  t.  Jamaica  pepper,  or  pimenta. 

All,  in  the  capacity  of  an  adverb,  occurs  in  compo- 
sition with  many  other  words,  as  All-accom'plished,  All- 
beavfteovs,  All-destroy' ing,  Sec,  to  which  words  it  fives 
the  force  of  superlatives.  All,  in  such  compounds,  is 
mostly  unaccented ;  a  reference  to  84  in  the  principles 
will  show  when  this  rule  is  liable  to  exception.  In  the 
following  compounds,  (which  Bee  in  their  proper 
places,)  the  word  is  completely  incorporated,  and  one 
of  the  consonant  letters  dropped :  Almighty,  Almost, 
Alnight,  Already,  Alto,  Although,  Altogether,  Always. 

To  ALLAY=*l-lay,  142  :  v.  a.  To  quiet,  to  pa- 
cify, to  repress :  to  mix  one  metal  with  another,  in 
order  to  make  it  fitter  for  coinage;  to  join  anything 
to  another,  so  as  to  abate  its  qualities  \  in  the  latter 
senses,  the  word  is  now  commouly  written  ant)  pro- 
nounced alloy ;  which  see, 

Al-lay7,  e.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  coins  to  harden 
them ;  this  word  is  now  eommonly  written  and  pro- 
nounced alloy;  which  see. 

Al-lay'-er,  36:  s.  The  person  or  thing  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 

Al-lay'-ment, «.  That  which  has  the  power  of  allaying. 

To  ALLECT=*l-l«ci',  v.  a.    To  entice ;  to  allure. 


CObsJ 
Al-lecCti 


'-b've,  (-tav,  105)  a.  and  t.    Alluring:—*. 
An  allurement. 

ArMec-ta"-*ion,  85, 89 :  An  allurement. 

Al-li</-ibnt,  (XI  Kth'-'tnt,  90)  *.  That  which 
attracts. 

Al-lic'-i'en-cy,  (-Ksh'-'Sn-ce^)  *.  The  power  of 
attracting. 

ALLEGATION.— See  under  Allege. 

To  ALLEGE,  *l-ltoge', 102, 64 :  v.  a.  To  affirm ; 
to  declare ;  to  maintain ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse  or  ar- 
gument. 

Al-lfge'-a  b\e,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  alleged. 

Al-lcy-er,  (  lSd'-ger)  *.    He  that  alleges. 

Al-lege'-ment,  *.    The  same  as  allegation. 

AL'-LBW-rjaw,  r*l'-l£-ga''r*bun,  85,  77,  89) 
t.  Affirmation;  declaration j  the  thing  alleged  or  af- 
firmed ;  an  excuse,  a  ploa. 

ALLEGIANCE,  il-le'-j,ance,  121  :  «.  The  duty 
of  subjects  to  the  government, 

Al-le'-g/ant,  a.    Loyal.  [Obs.] 

ALLEGORY,  &l"-l£-g5r'-kJ,  85,  129,  105 :  «. 
A  figurative  discourse,  in  which  something  is  intended 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

AlMe-gor^-ic,  88 :         lo,    In  the  form  of  an  al- 

Al'-le-gor"-i-cal,  105  :   |  legory ;  not  literal. 

Al'-le-gor"-i-cal-ly,  105  :  ad.  After  an  allegorical 
manner. 

To  Al"-le-g<Hm*',  82,  85:  v.  a.  To  torn  into  al- 
legory ;  to  form  an  allegory. 

A  LLEGRO=*l-15'-grAl  ad,  A  direction  in  music 
to  sing  or  play  with  briskness  and  gayety.  In  Milton, 
L'AUefra  (tho  title  of  a  poem)  means  the  cheerful  or 
mirthful  man. 

Al-le-erel'-to,  ad,  A  direction  in  music  to  sing  or 
play  less  quick  than  allegro. 

ALLELUIAH,  ftlMt-IW'-rJVi,  142, 109  :  int. 
and  s.    Praise  be  to  God!—*.  The  praise  so  uttered. 

ALLEMANDE,  a1-l£-m*nd',  *.  A  dance  known 
in  Germany ;  a  figure  in  dancing ;  the  measure  of  the 
dance. 

To  ALLEVIATE,  «l-le'-v44te,  142,  146, 105: 
v.  a.    To  make  light ;  to  ease ;  to  soften. 

The  tcbantt  cntir*,  and  th«  priadplas  to  wh 


VoweU:  gaU'-waij:  chap'm<5n:  pd-p&':  ll\»: 


ALL 

Al-le'-vi-o-tive,  105  :  a.  That  can  alleviate  or  pal- 
liate. 

Al-le*-vi-a''-/ton,  85,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  making 
light;  that  by  which  any  pain  is  eased,  or  fault  ex- 
tenuated. 

ALLEY=£lM&j,  1 42 :  %,  A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a 
passage  in  towns,  narrower  than  a  street;  the  stocks- 
market  in  London. 

ALLIACEOUS,  U'-i£-&"-thfuf,  85, 105, 90 :  a. 
Having  thejproperties  of  allium  or  garlic 

ALLIANCE.— See  under  To  Ally. 

ALLICIENT.— See  under  To  Alleot. 

To  ALLIGATE,  «l'-l4-gato,  142:  v.  a.  To  tie 
one  thing  to  another. 

Al"-li-ga'-/Kre,  (-tire,  147)  *.    A  ligature. 

Al'-li-ga/'-/i*on,  85,  89  :  $.     The  act  of  tying  toge- 
ther; the  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adiust  the 
5 rice  of  compounds,  formed  of  several  ingredients  of 
liferent  value. 

ALLIGATOR,  *l"-i*-ga'-tor,  38 :  «.    The  croco 
dile.    This  name  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crocodile  of 
America. 

ALLISION,  al-ltzh'-un,  90 :  ».  The  act  of  strik- 
ing one  thing  against  another. 

ALLITERATION,  &l-llf-er-a"-shun,  85, 90 :  «. 
The  beginning  of  several  words  with  the  same  letter.— 
See  Ad-. 

Al-lit"-eT-a'-ti"ve,  85,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  in  alliteration,  i 

ALLOCATION,  il'-lA-ca"-shun,  85,  89:  *. 
.The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another ;  (he  admission 
of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  to  the 
account    In  law,  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account. 

Al'-lo-ca"-tur,  ».  In  law,  the  certificate  of  allowance 
of  accounts  by  a  master,  or  taxation,  &o. 

ALLOCUTION.— See  under  AUoquy. 

ALLODIUM,  &l-lo'-d£-um,  142,  105,  146:  «. 
Possession  held  in  absolute  independence,  without  any 
acknowledgement  of  a  lord  paramount  There  are  no 
allodial  lands  in  England. 

Al-lo'-di-al,  a.    Not  feudal;  independent. 

7b  ALLONGE,  *l-lungt',  116:  v.  a.  To  make 
a  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier;  commonly,  to  longe; 
and  often  written,  as  always  pronounced,  lunge. 

Al-longe',  t.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier,  a  lunge ;  a  long 
rein  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the  hand, 

To  ALLOO.— See  To  Halloo. 

ALLOPHANE,  *l'-lA-fane,  142,  163 :  *.    A  mi- 

neral  of  a  bluish,  but  changeable  cast 
ALLOQUY,  il'-lA-kw^.  76,  145,  105:  «.    Ad- 
dress ;  conversation.— See  Ad-. 
Al'-lo-cu"-/ton,  «.    The  act  of  speaking  to  another. 
To  ALLOT=»£l-lot',  142:  v.  a.   To  distribute  by 

lot ;  to  grant $  to  distribute ;  to  give  each  his  share. 
Al-lot'-ment,  t.    The  part ;  the  share. 
Al-lotf-er-y,  (-«r4u,  129,  105)  «.    That  which  is 

granted  to  any  in  a  distribution. 
To  ALLOWr=il-low',  142,  31 :  v,  a,    TV>  admit; 

to  grant;  to  yield;  to  permit;  to  give  to;  to  pay  to; 

to  make  abatement. 
Al-low'-a-ble,  98, 101 :  a.    That  may  be  allowed. 
Al-loV-a-bly,  ad.    With  claim  of  sanction. 
Al-low'-a-blf-ne&s,  t.    Exemption  from  prohibition. 
Al-low'-ance,   *.     Sanction,    license,     permission; 

abatement;  a  grant,  or  stipend. 
To  Al-low'-once,  v,  a.    To  put  upon  an  allowance. 
To  ALLOY=rXl-loy',  142,  29 :  v,  a.    To  reduce 

the  purity  of  a  metal  by  mixing  it  with  one  of  less 

value ;  to  reduce  or  abate  by  mixture. 
Al-loy',  82 :  *.    The  baser  metal  which  is  mixed  with 

a  finer ;  the  evil  which  is  mixed  with  good. 
Al-loy'-age,  99  :  *.  The  act  of  alloying, 
fc  the  number*  rsfcr,  precede  tk*  Dictionary. 

g&d:  j'55,  ue.jewy  55  :  a,  e,  y,  &c,  mute,  171, 


ALM 

ALLUBESCENCY,WMroo-WW^«ii^  109, 

1*5:*.    Willingness;  content. 
To  ALLUDE. — See  eight  #ords  ftirtner. 
ALLUMlNOR^MW-mi-Dor,  109, 106,38:  ». 

One  who  decorates  at  paints ;  a  limner. 
7b  ALLURE,  il-rCoV,  )09,  51:  v.  *.  Toen*»; 

to  decoy. 
Al-liArer,  36 :  *.    An  enticer ;  an  inveigler. 
Al-I«nV-meDt,  «.    Enticement ;  temptation. 
AMV-ring,  72 :  a.   Enticing. 
AMtt'-ring-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  alluring  manner. 
AUls/-riBg-nee*,  $.    Enticement. 

To  ALLUDE,  il-P5od',  v.  n.  To  have  or  make 
«m  reference  to  a  thing  without  the  direct  mention. 

Ai.-J.OSJON,  (-zhun,  90;  s.  A  hint;  an  implication. 

At-hZ-live,  (-cW,  152, 105)  a.  Hinting  at  something. 

Al-W-sive-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  allusive  manner. 

Al-lsr'-sive-neas,  *.    The  being  allusive. 

ALLUVION,  ai-W-vi-Mi,  18,1  105,  146:   *. 

ALLUVIUM,  il-lW-vi-um,  J  Earth  carried  by 
the  motion  of  water,  and  deposited ;  the  action  of  the 
water  in  this  process. 

AMaZ-TO-al,  a.    Carried  by  water  and  lodged. 

At-ltr'-rt-a,  98 :  s.  pi.  Small  islands  thrown  up  by 
a  current. 

To  ALLYssil-ly*,  v.  a.  To  unit©  by  kindred,  friend- 
ship, or  confederacy ;  to  make  a  relation  between  two 
thing*. 

Al-I/,  82:  *.  One  that  is  allied.  AlHet  (M-lizt) 
are  states  that  have  entered  into  a  league  tor  mutual 
defence. 

Al-H'-ance,  S.  The  state  of  connection  by  confede- 
racy ;  a  league ;  relation  by  marriage ;  relation  by  any 
fcrmof  kindred ;  the  persons  allied  to  each  other  taken 
ceQeetrvely. 

ALMACANTAR^l'-m4-tfn"-tar,  142,34:  i. 
A  circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horison. 

Al'-in<»-caii"-tar'»-0taff,  143:  s.  An  instrument 
used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun  when  it  rises  and 
sets. 

ALMAGRA=il-ma'-gT<i,  142:  t.  A  fine  deep 
red  ochre. 

ALMA-MATER«4r-m4-ma"-Ur,[Lat.]5.  Be- 
nign  mother ;  the  university  whence  the  milk  of  learn- 
ing is  or  was  imbibed  by  him  using  the  expression. 

ALMAN  AC=£l'-mJ-nac,  142  :  I.    A  calendar. 

ALMANDINE^al'-man-dlne,  142:*.    An  in. 

feriur  kind  of  ruby. 
ALMIGHTY,  a*l-mi'-t&j,  112,  115,  162,  105  : 

a.  and  * .    Of  unlimited  power,  omnipotent : — $.  The 

Omnipotent. 
.<f]-nu*At'-<-ncss,  105  :  #.    Omnipotence  ;  an  attri- 
bute of  God. 
A  LMON  D,  r-mond,  139,  IS:  s.    The  nut  of  the 

almond  tree, 
^-mendf,  143 :  «.    The  two  gland*  of  the  threat ; 

the  tonsils,  improperly  called  shnonds  of  the  ears. 
ALMOST,  sW'-mAoat,  112,  116:  ad.     Nearly. 

well-nigh. 
ALMONER=ftl'-m5iwr,  142  :  «.    The  officer  of 

a  prince  employed  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
Al'-mon-ry,  105:    J.     The  place  where  alms  are 

distributed. 
Aims,  (hnz,  139,  143)  8.    A  gift  or  benefaction  to 

the  poor. 
vf/mV-bas-ket,  11 :  t.    A  basket  to  put  the  alms  in. 
^/rar'-decd,  s.    A  gift  of  charity. 
y/rW-giv-eT,  36 :  $.    He  that  give*  alms. 
^//mV-house,  #.    A  house  given  by  charity  for  the 

use  of  the  poor. 
ji/nuf-niaTi,  t.    A  man  living  upon  charity. 


ALOE-aT-k,  pi.  al<*s,  il'-Aen-aT-ta 
s.  A  precious  wood  used  in  the  east  for  peri 
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Atm'-tft  105:  t.  Almonry,  of  which  it  is  a  con. 
traction. 

ALMUG-TREE~*l"-mUff-tr«7, 1.  A  tree  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known. 

ALNAGE=iT-nagt,  142,99:  #.    Ell  measure. 

Al'-na-g*r,  98,  36 :  *.  A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  an 
officer  who  used  to  inspect  the  assixe  of  woollen  cloth. 

ALNIGHT,i«l'-nitt,  112,  115,  162:  t.  A  cake 
of  wax  which,  provided  with  a  wick,  burned  a  long 

>Zi,   151: 
>r  perfume*;  a 
tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries ;  a  cathartic  juiee 
extracted  from  the  common  aloes  tree. 
t>  The  Latin  plural  of  this  word  is  aT-o-es,  in  three  syl 

lablest  hence, 
Al'  o-et"-ic,  88  :  \a.      Consisting    chief  y    of 

Al'-o-et"-i-cal,  105:   /  aloes. 

ALOFT=a-15ft',  17:  ad.  and  prep.  On  high; 
in  the  air. 

A  LOGY,  &T-&-ge>  105:  $.  Unreasonableness; 
absurdity. 

ALONE^d-looc*,  a.  Single;  without  company; 
solitary. 

ALONG=*<}-15ng',  72:  ad.  At  length;  through- 
out; forward;  onward. 

^-long'-side,  ad.    By  the  side  of  a  ship. 

ALOOF=*<i-105f,  ad.    At  a  distance. 

ALOPECY,  iV-W-c&j,  105  :  $.  The  fox  scurf, 
a  disease  in  the  hair. 

ALOULW-lowd',  31 :  ad.    Loudly ;  with  a  great 

noise. 
ALOW,  &-W,  125  :  ad.    In  a  low  place;  not  aloft. 
ALP=£lp,   142:    *.     A  mountain;  that  which  ia 

mountainous  or  durable,  like  the  Alps, 
Al'-pine,  (-ptn,  105)  a.    Belonging  to  the  Alps- 
ALPHA,  il'-ti,  142,  163 :  s.     The  first  letter  in 

the  Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A;  therefore 

used  to  signify  the  first. 
Al'-»Aa-bet,  t.    The  letters  of  a  language. 
To  Al'-pAa-bet,  V.  a.  To  place  in  alphabetical  order. 
Al-/>Aa-betMc,  881  a.    According  to   the  order  of 
Al-pAa-bet'-i-cnl,  J  the  alphabet ;  according  to  the 

names  of  the  letters. 
M-pha-bet'-i-calAy,  105 :  ad.    In  an  alphabetical 

manner. 
Al'-^Aa-bet-a^-n-an,  105 :  9.    An  A,  B,  C  scholar. 
ALPINE.— See  under  Alp. 
ALREADY,  av>l-r«d'4^  11?,  120:  ad.    Now,  at 

this  time  j  before  tho  time  expected. 
ALSO,  awl'-sA,  112:  ad.    In  the  same  manner; 

likewise. 
Als,  (awl*,  153)    Also.  [Obs.J 
ALT.— See  after  Although. 
ALTAR,    »W-tar,    112,  34:      The  place  where 

offerings  to  heaven  are  laid;  the  table  in  Christian 

churches  where  the  communion  is  ■rimfaiisforisd 
Jif-taT-age,  99 :  *.    An  emolument  from  oblations 

to  the  altar. 
^P-tor-piVce',  (-pecc,  103)  9.    A  painting  placed 

over  the  altar. 
To  ALTER,  a^-ter,  112:   v.  a.  and  it.    To 

change  $  to  make  otherwise  than  it  is:-***.  To  be- 
come otherwise  than  it  was,  to  be  changed, 
^l'-ter-a-ble,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  altered. 
^'-ter-a-We-ness,  $.   The  quality  of  being  alterable, 
^l'-ter-a-bly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  alterable  manner. 
yfV-ter-ant,  a.    Producing  changes, 
.^"-ter-a'-tive,  a.  and  8.    Having  the  quality  of 

altering:— i.  A  drug  that  gradually  gains  upon  the 

constitution,  but  has  no  immediate  operation. 


Tl»  sign  =  it  need  after  mode,  of  spelling  that  bay.  no  Irregularity  of  wrond. 

Consonants:  mfeh-un,  t.  e.  minion,  165  :  v!zh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  iKin,  166  :  thSn,  166. 
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^'-ter-«-bil''-i-ty,  85,  81,105:  *.  Allerableness. 
A\'-teT-a"-tion,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  altering ;  change. 
ALTERAGE=aY-tSr-age,142,129,99:  t.  The 

fiMtering  of  a  child.    This  word  has  the  same  origin  as 

Aliment;  which  see. 
To  ALTERCATE=*1'  Ur-ciu,  142:  v,  it.    To 

wrangle ;  to  contend  with. 
Al'-t*r-ca'-/i'on,  85,  89:  *.    Wrangling ;  donate. 
ALTERN=&l-tern',  142:  a.    Acting  by  turns. 
Al-ter'-na-cy,  (  n^-c^j,  98,  105)  s.    Action  per- 

formed  by  turns.  % 

Al-teH-nnl,  a.    First  one.  then  the  other. 
Al-ter'-nal-ly,  105 :  ad.   By  turns. 
Al-ter'-nate,  a.    Being  by  turns ;  reciprocal. 
To  Al-ter'-narte,  81 :  v.  a.  and  ».   To  perform  al- 

ternately,  to  change  reciprocally  :— -ne*.  To  happen 

alternately. 
Al-ter/-nate-ne8S,  #.    The  being  alternate. 
Al-ter/-na-tive,  (-n5-ttv,  98, 105)  a.  and  *.  In  an 

alternate  manner : — j.  The  choice  given  of  two  tilings. 
AI-ter/-na-t*ve-ly,  ad.    By  turns;  reciprocally. 
Al-ter'-na-tive-ness,  #.    Reciprocation. 
Al-ter'-ni-ty,  105  :  $,    Reciprocal  succession. 
Al/-ter-na/'-/wn,  85,   89  :  *.     Reciprocal  succes- 
sion; alternate  performance. 
ALTHEA=£l-tte'-<3,  142:  t,    A  flowering  shrub. 
ALTHOUGH,  a\»l-tho/,  112,  125,  162:   conj. 

Notwithstanding;  however. 
ALT=alt,  142:    t,     A  term   signifying  high;  but 

used  as  an  uncom  pounded  word  only  in  music,  in 

which  it  signifies  the  higher  part  of  the  scale  or  gamut. 
Al'-tt-grade,  105  :  a.    Rising  on  high. 
Al'-ti-tude,  *.    Height;  elevation. 
Al-til'-o-ywence,  (&l-t!l'-A-kw«nce,  37,  76,  145) 

s.  Pompous  language. 
Al-tim'-e-try,  1 05 :  «.    Art  of  measuring  heights. 
Al-tisZ-O-nont,  12  :  a.    Pompous  or  lofty  in  sound. 
Al-tiv'-o-lant,  a.    High  flying. 
A  i  /-to-rb-l/e"-  vo,  (-r4-le'- vA,  1 03  )  «.   That  kind 

of  relief  in  sculpture  which  projects  as  much  as  reality. 
ALTOGETHER,  aul-too-guSth'-er,  112,  107: 

art.    Completely ;  without  restriction  or  exception. 
ALUDEL=&l'-&-d£l,   69 :    «.     A  subliming  pot 

used  in  chemistry,  fitted  to  another  without  luting. 

See  A-. 
ALUM=aY-um,  #.    A  mineral  salt  of  an  acid  taste. 

It  is  a  triple  sulphurate  of  alumina  and  potassa. 
Al'-um,fd,  (-umd,  114)  part.  a.    Mixed  with  alum. 
Al'-um-ish,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  alum. 
Al'-um-stone,  107  :  s,  A  stone  used  in  surgery. 
Al'-um-fae,    (-in,  105)  «.    A  kind  of  earth,  the 

basis  of  common  alum. 
^-lf/-mmm,  (i-Pfl^-mi-na,  98, 109, 105)  t.  The 

same  as  alumine. 
AAu'-mi-nous,  120 :  a,    Consisting  of,  or  relating 

to,  alum, 
yf-lu'-mi-num,  f.  The  supposed  metallic  base  of  alu- 
mina. 
ALUTATION,  XF-A-ta"-8hun,  85,  69,  89:  #. 

The  tanning  or  dressing  of  leather. 
ALVEARY,  a1v'-yar-&j,  146,  105:   «.    A  bee. 

hive;  the  hollow  of  the  external  ear. 
Alv'-e-o-lar,  (ilv'-yi-lar)!  a.    Pull  of  sockets  or 
Alv'-e-o-lar-y,  129,  105  :  j  pits. 

Ai/-vjnb,  (il'-vin,  105)  a.    Pertaining  to  tho  ab- 
domen. 

ALWAYS,    iwl'-wa^,    151:    ad.     Perpetually; 
constantly.    It  is  sometimes  written  Alway. 

AM«=$m,  The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 

AM  ABILITY.— See  under  Amiable.. 

Tb«  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wh 

Vovth:  gaV-waij:  chip-man:  pa-ptV:  lsta: 
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AMADETTO^Xm'-a-d^-tA,  \  A<tortAfnMr 
AM ADOT«ftm'-a-d5t,  18 ;  }*'  A  "* of  **"' 
AMADOU=am'-a-dow,   32:   «.     Black  match, 

or  pyrotechnical  sponge. 
AM  A I N =4-mi\n',  ad.    With  vehemence,  or  vigour. 
AMALGAM=d-mXI,-e5m,         1  *.  The  mixture 
AMALGAMA=5-mal7-g^-mJ,    J  of  metals   pro- 
duced by  a  union  with  quicksilver. 
To  ^-mal'-ga-mate,  v,  a.  and  n.    To  unite  metals 
with  quicksilver;  to  mix  different  things : — neu.  To 
unite  in  wmwlgw™. 
A  mal^-ga-ma'-ted,  part,  a.     Mixed  with  quick  ■ 

silver;  blended. 
^-mal/-ga-ma"-/i*on,  85, 89 :  t.  The  act  or  practice 

of  amalgamating. 
To  AM  AN  D=i-mand',  v,  a.  To  send  away.  [Oba.] 
Am'-an-da^'-fiOD,  85,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  sending  on 

AMA?Jl?ENSIS=a-m*n'-A-€5n/'-cui,«.  A  person 

who  writes  what  another  dictates. 
AMARANTH=am'-<il-rSntt,  s.     The  name    of 

a  plant;    in  poetry,  an  imaginary  flower  uitfading, 

in  which  sense  Milton  writes  it  ataarant;  a  colour  iu- 

clining  to  purple. 
Am'-a-ran',-/Atne,  ("-ffctn,  105)  a.    Relating  to,  or 

consisting  of  amaranths. 
AMARITUDE,   a-maV-£-t&di,   129,   105:    *. 

Bitterness. 
A-mau'-p-lknce,  109:  «.     Amaritude. 
To  AMASS=d-maW,   V,  a.     To  collect  together 

into  one  heap  or  mass ;  to  add  one  thing  to  another. 
yf-mass',  r.    A  heap,  a  mass. 
yf-ma£8r-ment,  $,    A  heap,  an  accumulat'on. 
To  AMATE=d-matt',  v.  a.    To  accompany:  also 

(of  different  etymology)  to  amaze;  to  perplex.  [Obs.] 
AMATEUR,  a-mi-tur',  [Fr.]  170 :  *.    A  lover 

of  any  particular  art  or  science;  not  a  professor. 
AMATIVENESS,  AMATORY,  &c— See  under 

Amorous. 
AMAUROSIS,  Km'-Wro^-aTs,  ».    a  dimness  of 

sight,  causing  representations  of  flies  and  dust  floating 

before  the  eyes. 
To  AM  AZE=<i-mazV,  v,  a.  To  astonish;  to  perplex ; 

to  confuse. 
^-maie/,  «.    Astonishment;  confusion ;  either  of  fear 

or  wonder. 
Amazed',  (-maz«d',  114)  part,  a.    Struck  wiih 

wonder;  confused, 
-^-ma'-zed-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  an  amazed  manner, 
.^•ma'-zed-ness,  $,    Wonder ;  confusion. 
A-m&'-zing,  part,  a.    Wonderful ;  astonishing, 
^-ma'-ling-ly,   105  :    ad.     To  a  degree  that  may 

excite  astonishment, 
^-maze'-ment,  $,  Confusion ;  wonder,  astonishment ; 

fear,  horror ;  direction  j  admiration. 
AMAZON=ftm/-d-zon,  86,  18:  *.     Ouc  of  the 

Amazons,  a  race  of  *  omen  famous  for  valour ;  a  virago. 
Am'-a-zo"-m-aB,  85,  90,  146 :    a.     Having  tho 

qualities  of  an  Amazon;    female,  but  of  masculine 

manners  or  warlike  propensities :  relating  to  the  river 

Amazon  in  South  America. 
A  MB-,  A  prefix  which,  in  words  of  immediate  Latin 

origin,  signifies  both,  or  about,  around.    It  is  otymo- 

logicaliy  the  same  as  Amphk 
AMBAGES,  am-ba'-g&z,  101 :  *.  />/.    Turnings 

or  circumlocutions  in  speech ;  a  beating  about  in  many 

words.    See  Amb-. 
AMBASSADOR^ara-baV-sa-dor,    38:    #.      A 

person  sent  in  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign  to 

another. 
Am-baV-sa-dress,  *•    The  lady  of  an  ambassador; 

a  woman  sent  on  an  embassy. 
h  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  DbtioBftrr. 

g&d :  j'G5,  t.  cjew,  55 :  a,  t,  v,  &c,  tnu/e,  171. 
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Am'-bas-sade,  1  #.     An  embassy  or  poblio  met- 

Am'-bas-sage.  J  sage.  [Obs.] 

«£?•  It  has  been  recommended  that  all  these  words  •herald 
have  em  for  their  first  syllable,  in  conformity  with  em- 
bassy, which  is  always  to  written;  bnt  the  practice 
remaini  to  be  established. 

AMBER=aW-beT,  *.  and  a.  A  yellow,  semi- 
transparent  substance,  supposed  to  be  a  foasil  resin. 
It  is  highly  electrical,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  Tarnish  :— 
adj.  Consisting  of  amber. 

To  Am'-bfr,  w.  a.    To  scent  with  amber. 

Am'-brr-drink,  (-drtngk,  158)  s.  Driuk  of  amber 
colour. 

Am'-ber-ows,  (-greet,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  a  drug  fra- 
grant as  amber,  and  grey  in  cokmr.  that  smells  almost 
nke  wax,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and  cordial. 

Am'-b*R-skkd,  9.    Musk  seed ;  it  resembles  millet. 

Am'-ber-Tree,  *.    A  shrub  with  evergreen  leaves. 

AMBIDEXTER,  Xm'-be-decks'-W,  105, 154: 
s.  One  that  has  equally  the  use  of  both  his  hands ;  one 
who  is  equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side  in  party 
disputes.— See  Amb-. 

Am'-bw-dej/'-troirs,  120 :  a.    Using  either  hand. 

Am'-bi-dexff-trotl8-ne8*,  s.  The  being  ambidex- 
trous. 

Am'-bt-dear-ter'W-ty,  81, 129,  105  :  #.  The  being 
able  equally  to  use  both  hands;  figuratively,  double 
dealing. 

Ax/-B/-iEff-T0C8,  (aW-b£-le"-vus,85,105, 120) 
a.  Left  handed  on  both  sides.  [Out  of  use.] 

AMBIENT,  im'-b^irt,  146:  a.  Surrounding; 
encompassing.— See  Amb-. 

AMB1GU,  am'-be-g'oo,  [Fr.]  170 :  s.  A  medley 
of  dishes. 

Ax-BioS-tr-ors,  (-bis^-i-us,  120)' a.  Doubtful; 
having  two  meanings.— See  Amb-. 

Am-hig'-u-oifs-Dess,  *.    Uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Am-big'-u-9tf8-ly,  105 :  ad.    Doubtfully. 

Am'-b»-gir"-*-tsr,  105 :  s.  Uncertainty  of  signifi- 
cation. 

AM BI LOGY,  am-bil'4-g^i  87, 103 :  *.  Ambi- 
guous discourse.— See  Amb-. 

Am-bil'-o-qpous,  (-&-kwus,  76,  145)  a.  Using 
ambiguous  expressions. 

Am-bil'-o-ftfy,  (-kw4^,  105)  s.  Ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression. 

AM  BIT=*am'-bit,  *.  The  compass  or  circuit  of  any 
thing.— See  Amb-. 

AmMw-tude,  105:  s.    Compass;  circuit. 

Am-bit'-Jcw,  (-bW-un,  89,  95)  *.  Eager  desire 
of  superiority,  preferment,  honour,  or  power;  origi- 
nally, the  act  of  going  about  to  procure  favour  and 
interest. 

Am-bil'-iotts,  (-biab'-UB,  120)  a.  Seized  with  am- 
bition; aspiring. 

Am-bi/'-iotis-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  an  ambitious  manner. 

Am-bi/'-iosra-nesa, s.  The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 

To  AMBLE,  am'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  move  dain- 
tily between  a  walk  and  a  trot. 

Anr-bU,  s.  A  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse ;  an  easy  pace. 

Am'-bler,  36  :  *,    An  ambling  horse;  a  pacer. 

Am'-bling,  72  :  part.  a.  That  moves  with  an  amble. 

Am'-bling-ly,  105  :  ad.  With  an  ambling  movement. 

AMBLYGON,  am'-Wl-gon,  105 :  s.  An  obtuse 
angipd  triangle. 

AMBO=aW-bA,  *.    A  reading  desk  or  pulpit. 

AMBROSIA,  Xm-bro'-zhW,  90:  *.  The  imaginary 
food  of  the  gods;  the  name  of  a  plant 

Am-br</-s»-al,  (-zhi-al)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  am- 
brosia; delicious. 

Am-bro'-fti-an,  (-zh£-an)  a. 
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AMBRY,    am'-br^    105:    ».     An  almonry  or 
almry,  which  see:  a  place  far  housekeeping  utennls; 
a  cupboard  for  cold  victuals. 
AMBS-ACE,  aunV-ace,  111,  156,  143:   s.    A 

double  ace;  aces  at  dice. 
To  AMBULATE=*ni'-b&-late,  v.  n.    To  move 

hither  and  thither.  [Obs.] 
Am'-bu-lant,ff.  Walking,  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Am/'-bu-la'-tor,  *.    One  who  walks  about;  an  insect 
so  called. 

Am"-bu-la'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.  and  *.  Having 
the  power  or  faculty  of  walking ;  moveable ;  moving 
about:— «.  A  place  for  walking. 

Am'-bu-la"-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  walking. 

AM  BURY,  am'-bA-r^  105:  *.  A  bloody  wart 
on  a  horse's  body. 

AMBUSCADE=im'-bus-cacU'',  ».  A  private 
station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 

Ani'-bua-ca/'-ded,  part.  a.  In  danger  from  an  am- 
buscade. 

Am'-bus-ca/'-do,  s.    An  ambuscade. 

Am'-but-ca^-doed,  (-d<kd,  114)  part.  a.  Am- 
buscaded. 

Am'-BCSH,  (Sm'-bdosh.  117)  *.  The  post  where 
soldiers  or  assassins  are  placed,  in  order  to  fall  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  enemy ;  the  act  of  surprising  another 
by  lyiug  in  wait ;  the  state  of  lying  in  wait. 

To  Am'-bvsh,  82 :  v.  n.  To  He  in  wait  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  by  surprise. 

Km'-bwhed,  (-bffiiht,  114)  part.  a.  Placed  in 
ambush. 

Am'-bttsh-ment,  t.    Ambush ;  surprise. 

AMBUST=am-bu8t',  a.    Burnt,  scalded.  [Obs.] 

Am-bus/'-ion,  (-busV-yun,  146 :  bence,  coiioq. 
•bust'-shuD,  147)  s.    A  burn ;  a  scald. 

AMEL=s5m'-£l,  s.    Enamel ;  which  sec. 

AMELCORN. — See  Amylaceous. 

To  AMELIORATE,  4-melt'-yA-rate,  146  :  v. a. 
To  better ;  to  improve. 

A-me  -lio-ra/,-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.    Improvement 

AMEN=a'-meV,  ad.  and  ».  An  expression  by 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean  so  be  it,  at  the 
end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is :— *.  The  term  itself. 

£?»  This  word  is  remarkable  for  having  two  consecutive 
accents. 

AMENABLE,  d-me'-nd-bl,  101:  a.  liable  to 
be  brought  to  account ;  responsible. 

To  Am'-kn-aok,  92,  99 :  v.  a.  To  keep  under,  or 
Jn  a  state  of  accountableness.  [Obs.] 

Am'-en-ance,  92,  12  :  *.  Conduct  as  regards  the 
principles  to  which  it  is  amenable;  behaviour;  mien. 
[Obs.T 

To  AMEND^d-mSnd',  v.  a.  and  it.  To  correct ; 
to  change  any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  to  reform  the  life  ; 
to  restore  passages  in  writings  supposed  to  be  de- 
praved:— not.  To  grow  better,  to  improve,  including 
the  notion  of  something  previously  wrong,  which  Im- 
prove does  not 

A-mend'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Reparable. 

^-mend'-f r,  36:  t.    A  corrector. 

^-mendMng,  72  :  t.    The  act  of  correcting. 

^-mend'-ment,  * .  A  change  from  bad  for  the  better, 
reformation  of  life;  recovery  of  health;  in  law,  the 
correction  of  an  error  committed  in  a  process;  in  legis- 
lative and  other  assemblies,  a  change  proposed  in  some- 
thing previously  moved. 

^f-mend#,  143 :  t.    Recompense  ;  compensation. 

A-mendf/,  (<i-m5ngd',  [Fr.]  170)  *.  A  fine  in 
the  way  of  recompense;  amends  made  in  any  way. 

AMENITY,  a-m&l'-e-t&j,  92:  «.  Agrecableness 
of  situation. 

To  AMERCE=<3-merc4',  35 :  v.  a.  To  punish  with 
a  fine  or  penalty. 


Ambrosial ;  also  ap. 
pertaining  to  St  Ambrose;  as  the  Ambroslan  ritual 

The  sign  =  b  ussd  after  modes  of  spotting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtah-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  ifctn,  166 
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^-merce'-a-bl^,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  taacreement. 

ji-mer'-ceT,  t.  He  that  sets  a  fine  upon  any  mis- 
demeanor. 

^-merce'-meot,  s.  The  pecuniary  punishment  oTan 
offender. 

y#-mer'-ci-a-ment,ra-nierct'-ya-ni^fJt,  146, 147) 
*.  Amercement.  [A  law  term.] 

AMERICAN,  a-mSr^-can,  129,  105:  «.  and 
a.  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  America;  one  born  in 
America : — adj.  Appertaining  to  America. 

^-mer/-i-ca-ni«n,  158:  t.  A  preference  or  pre- 
dilection for  America ;  an  American  idiom  in  speech. 

AMES- ACE.— See  Ambs-ace. 

AMETHODICAL,  a,m'4-ftod''4-cal,  105:  a. 
Out  of  method;  irregular. — See  A-. 

AM  ET  H  YST=am'-£-tt?st,  *.  A  precious  stone  of 
a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple;  in  heraldry,  it 
signifies  pnrple  in  a  nobleman's  coat  of  arms. 

Anr-e-/Ay8t,/*ine,  (-in,  105)  a.  Resembling  an 
amethyst. 

AMIABLE,  a'-mW-bl,  95, 105, 101  :  a.  Lovely, 
pleasing,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  in  Shakspeare,  it  occurs 
in  the  t-ense  of  showing  love. 

A'-mt-a-ble-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  amiable ; 
loveliness. 

A'-mt-a-bly,  105:  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
excitejovo. 

A/-m^-bil"->TF,  *.    Amiableness. 

AMIANTH,  am'4-antt,  la.    Anincom- 

AMIANTHUS,  am'-£-an"-flhJB,  j  bustible  mine- 
ral substance,  somewhat  resembling  flax. 

AMICABLE,  am'4-cd-bl,  92,  105,  101:  a. 
Friendly,  kind,  obliging. 

Am'-t-co-ble-ness,  a.    Friendliness,  goodwill. 

Am'-i-ca-bly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  friendly  way. 

Am'-i-tf,  105:  i.    Friendship. 

AMICE,  ara'-is,  105:  *.  The  undermost  part  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest's  shoulder-cloth  or  alb. 

AMID,  5-mTd',  )  prep.    In  the  midst  or  mid- 

AMIDST,  d-mldst',  /din;    min 
rounded  by;  among. 

AMISS,  d-mW,  ad.  and  a.  Faultily,  criminally : 
— a.  Wrong,  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
thing  |  impaired  in  health.  As  an  adjective,  it  always 
follows  the  substantive.  It  is  also  found,  though  very 
rarely,  as  a  substantive. 

To  AMlT,  d-mitf,  v.  a.    To  lose,  to  dismiss. 

A-Mi8s?-ion,  (i-mwh'-un,  90)  s.  A  loss,  a  dis- 
mission. 

AM  IT  Y. — See  under  Amicable. 

AMMONIA,  am-mo'-nM,  90,  105:  a.  A  gas. 
eous  substance  formed  from  the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen with  azote. 

Am-mo/-ni-ac,  *.  Gum  ammoniac  is  a  fat  resinous 
substance  brought  from  the  East ;  sal  ammoniac  is  a 
volatile  salt,  popularly  called  hartshorn. 

Am-mo-ni'-a-cal,  (-n?-d-cal)  81 :  a.  Having  the 
properties  of  ammonia  or  ammoniac 

AMMUNITION,  Sm-mtauW-un,  89,  95:  ». 
Military  stores ;  the  word  is  usually  confined  to  pow- 
der, balls,  shells,  and  other  atores  used  for  guns  and 
artillery. 

Am/-mu-ni//r-ion-br*ad/,  (-bred,  120)  /.  Bread 
foT  the  supply  of  an  army. 

AMNESTY,  Xm'-neVte^,  105  s  s.  An,  act  of 
general  pardon  or  oblivion. 

AMNION,  am'-ni-on,  1  105:  a.   The  innermost 

AM  N  lOS,  aW-n&-0s,  J  membrane  that  covers  the 
foetus  in  the  womb. 

AMOBEAN-SnV^-be^-an,  86:  a.    Responsive. 

AMOMUM=d-mo-mufn,  #.  A  spicy  fruit  so 
called. 

The  achraiM  entire,  an*  the  prinolplet  to  wkk 

FowcU:  gaU'-wAv  chAjZ-man:  pd-pi7:  li«i 
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AMONG,  <5-mung ,         )  116:  prep.    Mingled 

AMONGST,  <J-mungat',J  with,  conjoined  with 
others,  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. 

AMOROUS,  am'4-riis,  81,  92,  120:  a.  Ena- 
moured ;  naturally  inclined  to  love ;  belonging  to  love. 

fcP*  Compare  Amateur,  Amiable,  Amicable,  and  their  sub- 
jected words,  with  the  present  cla«s,  all  of  which  have 
a  common  origin,  but  are  very  different  in  practical 
appbcai  fan.  The  words  of  the  present  class  un ifbrmly 
refer,  more  or  less  intensively,  to  physical  or  sexual 
love. 

Am'-o-roKS-ness,  a.  The  quality  of  being  disposed 
to  love. 

Am'-o-rous-Iy,  ad.    In  an  amorous  manner. 

Am'-o-rist,  *.    A  lover,  a  gallant. 

Am'-o-ro"-so,  (-2o,  [Ital.]  170)  i.    A  lover. 

Am'-o-ro"-*a,  (-zd,  [Ital  .J  170)  t.   A  wanton. 

^-mour,  (5-m55r/,  [Fr.]  170)  #.    A  love  intrigue. 

A«t'-^-TiVE-NB8S,  f-tiv-ness,  105)  $.  A  term  in 
phrenology  applied  to  a  part  of  the  brain,  the  cerebel- 
lum, supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  sexual  passion. 

Am'-^-tor-f,  (-tor-&j,  129,  105)  a.  Relating  to, 
or  causing  love. 

Am'-a-to"-r/-al,  (-to'-ri-al, 105)      \  a.  Relating 

Am'-a-to"-ri-oi/s,  (-tW-tl-us,  120)    J  to  love. 

A  m'-,<-tor"-C u-list,  t.    A  little  insignificant  lover. 

AMORPHOUS,  d-mor'-fus,  163:  a.   Shapeless. 

To  AMORTISE,  <5-mor'-tTz,  105,  137:  v.  a. 
To  transfer  to  mortmain;  that  is,  to  alien  lands  or 
tenements  to  a  corporation,  of  which  the  law  contem- 
plates no  decease  or  termination. 

^-mor'-tize-ment,  105 :        1  *.    The  right  or  acl 

^f-mor/-ti-za"-/ion,  85,  89 :  /of  transferring  lands 
to  mortmain. 

^-mort7,  ad.  Depressed,  spiritless. 

To  AMOUNT^d-mowntf,  31 :  v.  n.  To  rise  to 
in  the  accumulative  quantity ;  to  compose  in  the  whole. 

/4-mount/,  *.    The  aggregate  or  sum  total. 

To  AMOVE=a-mo5V,  107:  v.  a.  To  remove 
from  a  post  or  station  in  a  juridical  sense;  as  a  word 
of  more  general  use,  it  is  obsolete. 

AM  PH I-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify  ing 
both,  about,  around.    Compare  Amb-. 

Ak-phib-i-a,  (-ftb/-£-4,  163,  146)  #.  pi.  That 
class  of  animals  which  are  so  formed  as  to  live  on  land, 
and  for  a  long  time  under  water.  [Lat.J 

Am-phib'-i-ous,  120:  ad.  Having  the  faculty  of 
living  in  two  elements;  of  a  mixed  nature. 

Am-phib'-i-ou9-Bes6i  *♦ Capability  of  living  in  different 
elements. 

AM-PHj-Boi/-o-ar,  (-ft-bol'-A-jrkj,  163,  105)  t. 

Phrase  or  discourse  of  doubtful  meaning,  owing  to  the 
order  of  the  words,  and  hence  distinguished  from  equi- 
vocation, or  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Am'-^bo-W'-Hcal,  (-15d'-g£-c«l,  105)  a. 
Doubtful.      * 

Am-phib'-o-lf,  105:  s.   Ambiguous  discourse. 

Am-pAiW-o-hus,  120 :  «.  Tossed  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Am-phil'-o-gf,  9.    EqmVoeatkm. 

Am'-phj-brach,  (*m'-f£-brack)         1  163,  161 « 

Am-phib'-RwI-chys,  (im-fib'-rtl-kts)/ *.  a  foot 
of  three  syllables,  the  middle  long,  both  the  others 
short. 

Am-phi8-b*'-nj,  (-bivnd,  103)*.  A  serpent  which, 
being  supposed  to  have  a  head  at  each  extremity,  goes 
forward  both  ways. 

Am-phis'-ch,  (Sm-flsh'-yi,  163,  146,147)  s.pt. 
People  of  both  shadows.— See  Ascii 

Au-phi-tiik'-a-tre,  (-tte'-£-tur,  163, 159)  s.  A 
building  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  hating  rem  s  of 
•eats  one  above  another,  round  about  its  area. 

■  the  nambm  refer,  precede  the  DtaCtooa.iT. 

g&d :  j'So,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Ajf'-PHO-m^,  (iW-fi-n!,  163)  #.  A  jug  or  measure 

with  a  doable  car  or  spout 
AMPLE,  am -pi,  101 :  a.    Large,  wide,  extended; 

Sat  in  bulk;  without  restriction ;  without  parsimony ; 
usive,  not  contracted. 
Am'-plff-ness, «.    Largeness,  liberality. 
Am7- ply,  ad.    Largely,  liberally;  copiously. 
Am'-plj-tnde,    105:    #.      Largeness,  copiousness, 

abundance. 
To  Am'-plt-ate,  v.  a.    To  enlarge,  to  extend.  [Little 

used.] 
Am'-ph>aff-/ion,  85,  89 :  t.    Inlargeineut  [LHtle 

To  Aji'-plj-ft,  (inV-pli-fy,  6)  9.  a.   and  «. 

To  enlarge,  to  extend ;  to  exaggerate  any  thing;  to 

improve  by  additions :— sen.  To  speak  largely  in  many 

words;  to  form  pompous  representations. 
Am'-pl»-6-€r,  (-fWr)  #.    One  that  enlarges  in  de- 
scription or  narration* 
To   Am-puf/-/-catb,   106:    v.  «.     To  amplify. 

[Little  ased.1 
Ajn'-plif-H-carWien,  85,  89 :  «.   feUrgnaent;  rhe- 
torical exaggeration. 
7e  AMPUTATE=nm/-p&-tAtt,  •.  •.    To  cut  off 

a  limb  or  branch. 
Am/-po-taff-/M)n,  85,  89 :  #*    The  operation  of  am- 
putating. 
AMULOTsalnV-A-Uft,  *.    A  charm ;  a  thing  hung 

about  the  neck  Jbr  preventing  of  curing  a  disease. 
To  AMUSE,  d-muze*,   137 :  v.  a.     To  entertain 

with  tranquillity;  to  draw  on  from  time  to  time;  to 

keep  in  expectation. 
^-mtise'-inent,  *.  That  which  amuses ;  entertainment 
jt-mu'-ifT,  (-XcTr)  *.     He  that  amuses. 
«#-mu'-*ing»  (-nng,  137,  Z'2)  \  a.     That  has    the 
^-mu'-aive,  (-cTV,  152, 105)   J  power  to  amuse. 
AMYGDAIATE=d-mTg'-d<5-lat*,  a.  and  #.  Made 

of  almonds  >—t.  An  emulsion  made  of  almonds, 
^-myg'-det-line,  105  :  a.    Resembling  almonds. 
js'-mvg'-da-loid,  30  :  i.    Almond  or  toad  stone. 
AMYLACEOUS,  am'4-la"-sh'us,  a.     Starchy. 

or  pertaining  to  the  farinaceous  part  of  grain,  from 

which  starch  is  made;  this  was  done  formerly  by  an- 
other process  than  grinding;  and  the  corn  used  for  the 

purpose  was  called  amyleorn  or  amelcorn. — See  A-. 
Am'-y-Une,  (£m'-4-lTn,  105)  t.    A  substance  be- 

twees  gam  and  starch. 
AN=an.    The  same  article  aft  a,  and  used  instead  of 

it  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  sound,  as, 

an  umpire,  an  hour;  and  also  when  it  begins  with  h 

sounded,  if  the  accent  should  be  on  the  second  syllable, 

as,  an  harangue.    But  note,  it  is  proper  to  say,  a  unit, 

such  a  one,  &c  a  heathen,  &c ;  for  unit  and  one,  though 

they  begin  with  vowel-letters,  do  not  begin  with  vowel- 
sounds  ;  (see  Principle*  9  and  57 ;)  and  heathen,  not 

being  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  takes  a,  not  an, 

because  the  h  is  sounded. 
Alt,  In  oar  old  writers,  is  often  a  conjunction  signifying 

the  same  as  it 
An,  As  an  initial  syllable,  is  often  used  for  A  privative. 

See  A. 
A  N  A=a'-n3,  $.  A  termination  annexed  to  the  names 

of  authors,  to  denote  a  collection  of  their  memorable 

sayings;  as,  Johnsonians. 
ANA-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  implying 

repetition,  upward  motion,  inversion,  distribution,  pa- 

raUehsm,  or  proportion.    In  the  first  of  these  senses, 

it  often  stands  by  itself  in  physicians'  prescriptions. 
<£?•  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana-,  which  is  not  in  its 

alpb^betJcml  place,  search  to  the  word  Anatomist 
Ak^j-bap"-tist,  92,  98 :  «.    One  who  holds  that 

adults  should  be  re-baptized. 
Air'-^HJAMl»'f^nc,  156  :  rt.  Re- fleeting,  or  re- fleeted. 

As  a  substantive  plural,  An-a-camp'-tics,  it  signifies 

the  same  as  catoptrics. 

The  sign  =  U  used  an«r  modes  of  spelling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Gm*mant$:  mish-un,  i,  e.  minion,  165  :  vlzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  thXn,  166 
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£9*  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana*,  which  is  not  in  its 

alphabetical  place,  search  to  the  word  Anatomist. 
AsrV*-CLAs"-Tlc,  a.    Be-fracting  or  refracted.    As 
a  substantive  plural,  An-a-clas/-tics,  it  signifies  the 
same  as  dioptrics* 
Am'-j-cbph'-^-l^-o-sis,  (-c^M-li^-A-cis,  163, 
103)  86:  t.    Re-capitulation. 

An'-J-jfOR**l>Jfo-sis,  (-fA-cTs,  163)  86  :  *.  A  re- 
formation of  the  elements  of  a  picture,  by  being  seen 
in  a  particular  point  of  view,  or  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
so  that  what  was  confused  and  unintelligible  becomes 
an  exact  representation,  and  vhe  versa. 

An/-^-d/-plo/,-bis,  105,  86  :  s.  Re-dupiication ; 
particularly  applied  to  that  form  of  speech  in  which 
the  words  that  end  one  verse  or  sentence,  also  begin 
the  next 

An-^-lkp'-sis,  9.  The  re-taking  of  stieugth  j  recovery. 

An-aMep'-tic,  a.    Restorative. 

Aw'-^-PJtsr,  (-p£st,  120)  9.  A  foot  of  re-doubled 
strokes,  namely,  of  two  short  syllables  finishing  with 
a  long  one. 

An'-a-pses/'-tic,  (-pSsMTck)  a.  Formed  of  ana- 
ps?sta. 

^f-NAPfl'-o-Rji,  (d-naf-6-r<3,  163)  *.  A  figure  o. 
speech  which  brings  again  and  again  the  same  words 
to  begin  successive  clauses. 

An,-„*-pl»>rot"-ic*  88  :  o.  and  #.  Re-plenishing  : 
— *.  A  medicine  re-plenishing  the  flesh. 

^-N  AT/-o-cisat ,  158:  *.    Interest  upon  interest. 

AN  ACATHARTIC=in'-d-C(!-ttar«-tic,a.  and  s. 
Purging  upwards:—*.  The  medicine  so  acting. — See 
Ana-. 

^-N\r/-RO-MOfB,  120 :  a.  Passing  upwards,  ap- 
plied to  flsh  that,  at  stated  seasons,  pass  from  the  sea 
into  rivers. 

Atf-A-oocP-l-CAh,  (-godgt'-4-cal)  a.  That  leads 
upward,  applied  to  such  interpretation  of  scripture  as, 
by  its  mysteriousnese,  produces  rapture. 

An-a-goo'-ics,  *.  pi.     Mysterious  considerations. 

An'-^-3TO-MAT/,-ic,  88 :  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
meriiciues  intended  to  remove  obstructions  by  passing 
up  through  the  mouths  of  vessels. 

ANACHRONISM,  an-ack'-r&-ni*m,  161, 158 : 
f .  An  inversion  of  time,  by  the  assignment,  either  in- 
tentionally or  ignorantly,  of  a  false  era  to  some  event 
— 8ee  Ana-. 

An-acA/-ro-nis"-tic,  85  :  a.    Erroneous  in  date. 

An-ach'-o-rbt,  (-ack'4-rSt)     1  1 6 1 :  *.  One  who 

An-ach'-o-ritb,  (-ack'-A-rlte)  J  inverts  his  steps, 
who  retires,  who  retreats;  a  monk  who  removes  to 
greater  solitude  than  the  convent;  a  hermit;  the 
word  is  generally  shortened  into,  and  pronounced  an- 
chorite. 

An'-^-gram,  *.  An  inversion  or  re-distribution  of 
the  letters  of  a  word  or  sentence ;  as  of  Roma  into 
amor;  Pilate,  qmd  est  Veritas  f  into  Est  vir  qui  adett. 

An'-a-granV-ma-tize,  v.  it    To  make  anagrams. 

An'-a-gram^-ma-turn,  158 :  #.  The  art  of  making 
anagrams. 

An'-o-gram^-ma-tist,  s.    A  maker  of  anagrams. 

An'-o-gramrmat^-i-cal,  85,  105:  a.  Making  an 
anagram. 

^(-NAs'-TRO-PHB,(a-naV-tr&-f^,  163, 101)  *.  An 
inversion  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  into  some  unusual 
order. 

ANACOLUTHON.— See  after  the  compounds  of 
Ana-. 

ANACCENOSIS,  an'-a-c4-no"-sTs,  103,  86:  $. 
A  communication  proposed  as  to  each  of  the  auditors, 
being  the  name  of  that  figure  in  which  the  speaker 
asks  the  opinion  of  his  opponents ;  as,  Were  the  case 
yours,  how  would  you  act  ? — See  Ana-. 

An'-^-qlyph,  (-gltf,.  163)  s.  That  which  has  en- 
graved or  embossed  ornament  distributed  throughout 

<k£  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana-,  which  is  not  m  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Ana-  to  Anatomist 
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£?•  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana-,  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Ana-  to  Anatomist. 

An-a-glyp'-tic,  a.  Relating  to  emboaaing  or  en- 
graving. 

An-^-sar'-C^,  *.  That  which  is  distributed  through, 
out  the  flesh,  being  the  name  of  a  spades  of  dropsy. 

An'-^-lects,  t.pi.  Things  gathered  np  from  different 

S laces  into  one  heap,  generally  applied  to  literary 


ANE 


-See  after  the  compounds  of 


fragments. 

ANACREONTIC- 
Ana-. 

ANALEMMA=aV-4-l£m-ma,  ».  That  which  is 
taken  with  a  level  [sight,]  being  the  name  given  to  a 
projection  of  the  sphere  orthographically  made  by 
straight  lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
an  infinite  distance.  *nd  in  the  oast  or  west  point  of 
the  horizon. — See  Ana-. 

ANALOGY,  d-n£l'-o-j£\j,  *.  Proportion  or  paral- 
lelism  between  things  which  in  some  respects  are  dif- 
ferent; similitude  of  ratios ;  similarity  of  grammatical 
inflection,  or  principle  of  pronunciation,  &c.  a^  opposed 
to  anomaly. — See  Ana-. 

An-a-Io^-i-cal,  (-16dge/-£-cal)  a.  Used  by  way  of 
analogy. 

An-<i-loj/-t-cal-ly,  103 :  ad.  In  an  analogous 
manner. 

To  ^-nal'-O-gixe,  v.  a.    To  explain  by  analogy. 

^-nal'-O-gitm,  158 :  «.  An  argument  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect. 

^-nal'-O-gOKS,  (-gus,  77,  120)  a.  Having  some- 
thing parallel. 

To  ANALYZE^aV-d-lIze,*.  a.  To  solve  distri- 
butively  into  elementary  parts. — See  Ana-. 

An"-a-ly'-zer,  *.  The  person  or  thing  having  power 
to  analyse. 

A-VhiJ-r+Wf  (d-nSl'-^-cTs)  *.  A  resolution  of  any 
thing,  whether  an  object  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intel- 
lect, into  its  first  elements :  it  stands  opposed  to  Syn- 
thesis. 

An'-a-lyst,  #.    One  who  analyses. 

Aa-a-lyt'-ic,  88  :  la.    Pertaining  to  analysis; 

An-a-lyt'-t-cal,  105:  J  opposed  to  synthetic;  alge- 
braic, as  opposed  to  geometric. 

An-a-lytMcB,  t,  pi.    The  science  of  analysis. 

An-tf-lyt'-J-Ctfl-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  the  manner  of  ana- 
lysis. 

ANANAS,  ANARCHY,  &c— See  after  the  com- 
pounds  of  Ana-. 

ANATHEMA=4-na'ft,4-ma,  $.  That  which  is 
placed  or  hung  up  as  a  memorial  in  a  temple  or  church, 
or  which  is  set  apart  and  devoted ;  the  word  is  now 
understood  only  as  the  name  of  a  curse  pronounced 
with  religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  authority. — 
See  Ana-. 

To  A-nat/t"-e-ma~t\zef,  v,  a.  To  curse,  to  excom- 
municate. 

^-na/A,-e-mat"-t-cal,  85 :  a.  Having  the  proper, 
ties  of  an  anathema. 

AN  ATI FE ROUS.— See  after  the  compounds  of 
Ana-. 

ANATOMY,  d-naV-o-m&j,  98,  105  :  s.  The  art 
of  dissecting  animal  bodies ;  the  structure  of  the  body 
learned  by  dissection ;  •  skeleton ;  any  thing  dissected. 
— See  Ana-. 

An'-a-tom"-i-cal,  a.  Belonging  or  consonant  to 
anatomy. 

An/-«-tom"-i-cal-ly,  ad.    In  an  anatomical  manner. 

To  /f-nat'-o-mize,  (-mice)  v.  a.  To  dissect  a  body ; 
to  lay  open  minutely. 

^-nar-o-mut,  »,    One  skilled  in  anatomy. 

£7*  Here  end  the  classes  of  words  compounded  with  the 
prefix  Ana-,  which  are  chiefly  in  use. 

ANACOLUTHON,  an'-a-cA-lW-tton,  109 :  t. 
A  want  of  grammatical  consequence  or  connection, 
when  the  latter  part  of  a  sentence  designedly  breaks 


into  a  different  construction  from  that  which  the  be- 
ginning promised. — See  A-. 

ANACREONTIC=a-n«ck'-ri-6n"-tick,  a,  and 
t.  After  the  manner  of  the  poet  Anacreon ;  joyous  :— 
*.  A  little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wine. 

AN  AL=a'-nal,  a.    Placed  below  the  tail. 

ANANAS=a-na'-naa8,  #.    The  pine-apple. 

ANARCHY,  an'-ar-k&j,  161, 105:  *.  Want  of 
government;  a  state  without  magistracy;  confusion. 
— See  A-. 

An'-arcA,  (-ark)  «.    An  author  of  confusion. 

An'-ar-cAist,  (-kT«t)  «.  He  who  occasions  confu- 
sion, who  lives  without  rule,  who  defies  government 

Arj-arZ-cAi-al,  (-k£-31)  \      _    .     . 

An-ar'-cAic  (-kiclO         )  "'  Conlh»d.  unginwied. 

AN  ATIFEROUS,  aV-a-tTf-«r-ii8,  129, 1 20 :  a. 
Producing  ducks. 

O^  Other  words  which  commence  with  Ana,  must  bo 
sought  for  under  the  compounds  of  Ana-. 

ANCESTOR=aV-cg8-tor,  38:  *.  One  who  has 
gone  before  in  a  family ;  a  forefather. 

An'-ces-try,  105  :  s.  Lineage,  a  series  of  known  an- 
cestors ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 

Au'-ces-tial,  a.  Claimed  from,  or  relating  to,  an- 
cestors. 

ANCHENTRY.— See  Ancientrv. 

ANCHOR,  gng'-kor,  158,  161,38:  #.  A  heavy 
iron  with  two  barbed  arms  to  fasten  in  the  ground  and 
hold  a  ship ;  that  which  confers  stability  or  security. 

To  An'-chor,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  cast  anchor : — a.  To 
place  at  anchor,  to  fix  aa. 

AtS-chored,  (angMcu/d,  1 14)  part,  a.  Held  by  the 
anchor ;  in  the  form  of  an  auchor. 

Aft'-cAo-rage,  99  :  #.  Ground  to  anchor  on ;  the  an- 
chors of  a  ship ;  duty  paid  for  anchoring. 

An'-cAor-hold,  (-h&led,  116)  «.  The  hold  which 
the  anchor  takes  ;  security. 

ANCHORET,  ftngMrA-rtft,     1  158, 161 :  Aher- 

ANCHORITE,  ang'-ko-ritt,  Jmit— See  Ana- 
choret 

An'-cAo-ress,  t,    A  female  hermit 

ANCHOVY,  Xu-cho'-v&j,  63,  105  :  t,  A  litUe 
fish  much  used  as  a  sauce. 

£?-  The  accent  of  this  word  is  tending  to  the  first  syllable, 
and  will  finally  fix  itself  there. 

ANCIENT,  aui'-sh'tnt,  1 1 1, 147 :  a.  and  *.  Old, 
not  modern ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  past ; 
former : — s.  An  old  man,  a  man  of  former  times ;  the 
Ancients  are  those  of  past  times,  as  opposed  to  the 
Moderns. 

^n'-cient-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  old  times. 

^n'-ctent-ness,  *.    Antiquity. 

An'-cient-ry,  t.    The  honour  of  ancient  lineage. 

£7-  This  word  is  also  written  anchentry,  but  even  then 
is  pronounced  as  above. 

ANCIENT,  axn'-sh'Snt,  111,  147  :  *.    A  flag  or 

streamer ;  also  the  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  ensign . 
ANCILLARY,  an'-ctl-iar-^  129,  IDS  :  a.  Sub- 

servient,  as  a  handmaid. 
AND=£nd,  176:  comj.  A  particle  implying  addition. 
ANDANTE,  «n-d4u'-tau,  [Ital.]  170 :  «.  and  t, 

A  direction  in  music  to  play  moderately  slow :— *.  A 

piece  or  passage  having  that  movement  * 
ANDIRON,  *nd'-I-uro,  159:  *.   The  iron  at  each 

end  of  a  grate  in  which  the  spit  turns. 
ANDROGYNUS,  au-drSd'-gi-nus,  64, 105:  t. 

A  being  of  double  sex,  an  hermaphrodite. 
An-drcty'-y-nal,  1 

An-dro</-y-noifg,  120,  J  * 
An'-droid,  30 :  «.  An  automaton  like  a  man. 
AN ECDOTE=aV-&>dok,  s.  Originally,  un-pub- 

iished  history;  (See  A-.)  at  present,  a  biographical 


a.    Of  both  sexes. 


fragment,  or  minute  passage  of  any  one's  private  life, 
The  schemes  satire,  and  the  principles  to  whloh  the  number*  rotor,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Foweh:  gaU-w^:  chap'-man  :  pd-pi7:  llw :  good :  j'CB.  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  t/\,  &c  mute,  171 
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To  \*'-g\e,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  fl*h  with  an  angle ;  1o 
try  to  gain  by  some  bait  or  insinuation: — act.  To 
entic«. 

AV-gleT,  36  :  $.    He  thai  fishes  with  an  angle. 

AsAgling,  72  :  9.  The  art  or  practice  of  fUhiug  wiih 
a  rod  and  hook. 

ANGLES,  ing'-glz,  158,  101,  143:  $.  pi.  A 
people  of  Germany  j  an  ancient  name  of  the  English. 

An'-gli-can,  105 :  a.  and  «.  English: — #.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England. 

To  A*'-gl»-cize,  (-clx*)  v.  a.  To  make  or  contort 
into  Encash. 

Aft'-gl»-cum,  (dim,  158)  t.    An  English  idiom. 

An'-glo-Da'-nish,  a.    Relating  to  English  Dunes. 

AV-glo-Nor/r-m«n,  $.    An  English  Norman. 

AV-glo-Saa/'-on,  188 :  t.    An  English  Saxon. 

ANGOBER,  ftng'-g&-ber,  158:  #.  A  kind  of  pear. 

ANGOR.— See  under  Anguish. 

ANGRY.— See  under  Anger. 

ANGU1LLIFORM,  an-gwil'-l£-fc«rm,  145, 
38 :  a.    Formed  as  an  eel.  without  scales. 

ANGUlNEAL,an-gwtn'4-al,  145:  «.  Belong, 
mg  to,  or  like  a  snake. 

ANGUISH,  ang'-gwish,  158,  145:  #.  Excessive 
pain  of  body  or  of  mind. 

To  A*'-gwish,  v.  a.    To  distress  with  extreme  pain. 

Anf-guiahed,  (-gwtsht,  114,  143)  part,  a.  Exces- 
sively pained. 

A*'-GOR,  38  :  «.    Intense  pain. 

ANGULAR,  &c— See  under  Angle. 

ANGUSTsaD-giist',  a.     Narrow,  strait  [Obs.] 

Air/-gui-ta"-/ibn,  1 58, 85, 89 :  t.  The  state  of  being 
narrow. 

ANHELATION,  an'-bi-la"-ihun,  85,  89:  *. 
The  act  of  panting,  the  state  of  being  out  of  breath. 

An'-he-lose,  (-lice,  152)  a.   Out  of  breath. 

ANHYDROUS,  ifo-hl'-drus,  120:  a.  Destitute 
of  water.-— See  A-. 

An-hy'-drite,  9.    A  species  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

ANIENTED,  an'4-£n-t£d,  105  :  a.  Brought  to 
nothing. 

ANIGHTS,  d-nTt**/,  162 :  ad.    In  the  night  time. 

AN  lL=aV-Tl,  «.    The  indigo  plant. 

ANILE=aD/-Ilt,  ff.    Old-womanish. 

^-nil^-ness,  98 :  1  t.    The  state  of  being  an 

^-nil'-i-ty,  92,  105  :    J  old  woman ;  dotage. 

AN1MABLE.— Sec  under  Animate. 

To  AN  IM ADVERT,  an'4-rnid-vert",  v.  n.  To 
turn  the  mind  with  intent  to  notice ;  to  censure.  It  is 
commonlv  followed  by  upon. 

An,-i-mad-vert,'-eT,  *.    One  who  censures. 

An/-t-mad-ver/,-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  That  has  the 
power  of  perceiving.  [Obs.] 

An'-i-maa-ver//-*ion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Perception  ; 
the  act  or  power  of  taking  notice;  reproof,  punish- 
ment In  an  ecclesiastical  sense  it  differs  from  cen- 
sure; for  the  latter  respects  a  spiritual  punishment, 
but  animadversion,  a  temporal  one. 

ANIMAL,  an'4-maL  105:  #.  and  a.  A  living, 
sensitive,  locomotive  creature;  in  popular  use  it  is 
often,  incorrectly,  inclusive  of  irrational  creatures 
only :— a.  That  belonos  or  relates  to  animals ;  nnd  in 
this  way  capable  of  being  correctly  used  to  distinguish 
the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature  from  the  rational 
part. 

An'-t-ma1"-cule,  f .    A  minute  animal. 

An'-i-mal"-CU-la',  *.  pi.    Minute  animals. 

(fc>»  The  English  word  Animalcule  being  seldom  used  in 
the  plural,  this,  the  Latin  plural  of  animalcut*m,  gene- 
rally  serves  the  purpose.  Note,  that  animalcule  is  a 
barbarism. 

An'-Mnal'r-cu-lar,  34 :  a.    Belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  animalcule. 
Ttas  sign  =  U  und  sner  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  round. 

mlah-un,  i.  «\  mimon,  165  :  vTzh-un,  i.  c.  vision,  165  :  ttTn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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An/-eoJot"-f-caI,  a.    Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 

To  ANELE=d-nel<9  V.  a.  To  give  extreme  unc- 
Uoo  to.  [Cos.] 

AN  EMOGRAPHY,an,-^mog//-rci-fe^87, 163: 
«.  The  description  of  the  winds. 

Ak-e-mom'-k-tsr,  ».  An  instrument  lor  measuring 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

^-NEM,-o-6COPE,  9.  An  instrument  which  shows  the 
coarse  and  changes  of  the  wind. 

A-xEJtfo-nm,  (-net),  101)  t.    The  wind  flower. 

ANENT=d-nJ?nt',  prep.  Concerning,  about;  op- 
posite to.  [A  Scotticism.] 

A  NEU R1SM,  an'-a-nxm,  110, 158:  •.  a  disease 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  they  become  excessively  di- 
lated. This  word  is  formed  with  the  prefix  Ana-,  and 
mould  class  with  Anasarca. 

A  N  E  W=^-nu',  ad.  Over  again  :  in  a  new  manner. 
ANFRACTUOUS,  in-fractf-tJr-iu,  147, 120 :  a. 

Full  of  breaks  or  turnings. 
An-frac'-/ai^Mr»-ne99,  «.    Fulness  of  turnings. 
ANGEL,  iW-je'I,  111:  «.  and  a.     Originally  a 

messenger ;  a  spirit  employed  by  God  in  human  affairs ; 

more  rarely,  one  of  the  infernal  spirits  ;  a  name  given 

emphatically  to  a  beautiful  person ;  an  ancient  piece 

of  money  that  bore  the  stamp  of  an  angel . — a.  An 

jrelic 
^fn'-gel-like,  a.    Resembling  angels, 
^/n'-gel-ahot,  #.    Chain-shot,  so  called  from  the  cor- 

respor.dent  French  name,  ange. 
An-gel'-ic,  (aJi-ptt'-Tc,  88)       1  a.       Resembling 
An-gcl'-t-cal,  (an-gSl'4-cal,)  J  angels,  of  the  na- 

tare  of  angels,  above  human. 
An-gel'-*-Crtl-ness,  #.  Excellence  more  than  human. 
As-qri/-j-c^,  9.    The  name  of  a  plant 
An'-oe-i.OT,  *.   A  musical  instrument  somewhat  like 

a  late;  a  gold  coin  value  half  an  angel;  a  cheese 

made  in  Normandy. 
ty-  Except  in  the  second  sense,  the  last  word  has  no  ety- 

molojncal  claim  to  class  with  tho*t  preceding  it 
ANGER,  ang'-guer,  158,  77:  s.    Discomposure 

of  mind  on  receipt  of  an  injury,  with  a  present  pur- 
pose of  revenge;  smart  of  a  sore. 
kaf-gerAy,  105  :  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 
To  \j^-gery  v.  a.    To  provoke,  to  enrage. 
AV-oeTed  (-gurd,  114,  36)  1       ,       M  ^ 

AV-gry,  (aW-gr&j,  158,  105)  a.  Touched  with 
anger;  provoked;  painful,  inflamed. 

AV-gTi-ljf,  105  :  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 

ANG  I N  A^an-jt'-nJ,  s.    Quinsy,  sore  throat, 

ANGIOGRAPHY,  an'-j^'-ra-fc^  87,  105, 
163 :  s.    A  description  of  vessels  in  the  human  body. 

Ait'-oi-Ol/'-o-ar,  87 :  9.  The  doctrine  of  arteries 
and  other  vessels  of  the  body. 

An'-oi-ot^-O-M  r,  s.    A  cutting  open  of  vessels. 

Aw/-<jf-o-8PBRM,/-00»,  120:  a.  A  term  applied  to 
plants  having  their  seed  included  in  a  pod  or  vessel. 

ANGLE,  Sng'-gl,  158,  101:  *.  The  inclination 
of  two  lines  or  planes  to  each  other,  which  meet  toge- 
ther at  a  point  called  the  vertex  or  angular  point;  a 


Aft'-glfd,    14 :  part.  a.    Having  angles. 
AV-gn-lar,  34  :    a.    Having  angles,  consisting  of 

an  angle. 
An'-gu-lar-ty,  105 :  ad.    With  angles. 
AV-gu-lar-neas,  If.  The  quality  of  being 

A»/-gu-lar"-i-ty,  129,  105:  /angular. 
Aa^-go-laZ-ted,  a.    Formed  with  angles. 
Ax'-gu-lora,  120:  a.    Hooked,  angular. 
ANGLE,  fcng'-gl,  158,  101 :  s.    A  hook;  an  in- 

strument  to  take  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  an/lV 

book. 
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An'-i-mal,,-i-ty,  s.    The  state  of  animal  existence. 
To  An'-i-matk,  V.  a.    To  quicken,  to  make  alive ; 

to  give  powers  to;  to  encourage. 
An'-i-mate,  [Poet.]  )  a.     Alive,  lively,  vigorous, 
An"-*-ma'-ted,  J  spirited. 

An"-i-ma'-ting,  72 :  a.    Quickening,  enlivening. 
An"-i-ma'-tive,  105 i  a.    Of  power  to  quicken. 
An'-i-ma"-/fon,  89:  s.    The  act  of  animating ;  the 

state  or  quality  of  being  animal*!. 
An'-t-maMor,  38 :  t.   That  which  animates. 
An'-i-ma-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  animated. 

An'-i-mos*,  (-mice,  1 52)  a.  *ttll  ot  spirit,  hot. 
resolute. 

AN,-2-Mos/'-i^rr,  (to'-i*moeV-A-te^)  «.  Violent 
hatred;  active  enmity. 

ANISE,  aV-Ts,  152, 105:  *   A  specie*  of  paisley. 

An'-ise-seed,  or  An'-neeed,  $t  The  teed  of  anise ;  an 
extract  from  it  used  for  cordial  dr  for  medicine. 

ANKER,  ftng'-ker,  158:  t.  A  DoWh  measure  of 
liquids,  about  thirty-two  gallons. 

ANKLE,  aW-kl,  1&8,  101 1  t.  The  Joint  whtoh 
connects  the  foot  and  leg. 

AV-kJe-bone,  *.    The  bone  of  the  ankle. 

ANNALS,  AN  NATS,  &c.— See  before  Anniver- 
sary. 

7b  ANNEAL=an-nelt',  106:  v.  a.  Td  temper 
glass  or  metals  by  heat. 

An-ueal'-ing,  72:  tt  The  art  of  tempering  glass  or 
metals. 

To  ANNEX,  an-nSckV,  154:  v,  m  fd  unite  to 
at  the  end;  to  add  a  smaller  to  a  greater  thing. 

An-nea/,  82  :  $.    The  thing  annexed.  [Obs.] 

An-nex'-ment,  9 .  The  act  of  annexing ;  the  thing 
annexed. 

An'-naF-a"-/wn,  85, 89  :  s.  Conjunction,  addltiott, 
union. 

An-nea/-ion,  (-n£ck'-shun,  154,  147)  #.  The  act 
of  annexing. 

To  ANNIHILATE,  an-m'-hi-late,  105:  v.  a. 
To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  destroy ;  to  annul 

An-ni'-hi-la-bl*,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  annihilated. 

An-m'-htrla"-/ioD,  85, 89 :  *.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
nothing;  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

ANNALS,  aV-nali,  143:  9.  pi.  [The  singular  ia 
scarcely  used.]  The  events  of  a  history  in  series  ac- 
cording to  the  yean;  the  book  containing  such  nar- 
ration. 

An'-nal-ist,  s.    A  writer  of  annals. 

An'-nmts,  9,  pit  A  year's  income  of  a  living,  or  the 
first  fruits  accruing  to  the  new  incumbent. 

AN'-N/-vBRff-8^R-r,  129,  105:  t .  and  a.  A  day 
celebrated  as  it  returns  each  year :— d.  Annual 

An'-no-Dom"-/-ni,  adv.    In  tlie  year  of  our  Lord. 

An'-nu-^l,  a.  and  #.  That  comes  yearly ;  that  is 
reckoned  by  the  war;  that  lasts  only  a  year :— *.  A 
plant  that  lasts  but  one  season;  &  yearly  periodical 
work. 

An'-nu-al-ly,  ad.    Yearly. 

An-nu'-j-tf,  105 :  9.    A  yearly  rent  or  allowance. 

An-nu'-t-tant,  «.  One  that  lias,  or  receives  an  an- 
nuity. 

AN  NOMINATION,  8ii'-n5m-£-na''-8htiii,  85, 

89 :  *.    A  pun;  an  alliteration.— See  Ad*. 
To  ANNOTATE=an'-no-tak,  v.  «.    To  make 

comments. 
An"-no-ta'-tor,  85,  38:  t.    A  writer  of  notes;  a 

commentator. 
An'-no-ta"-/ion,  85,  89 :  t.    Explication,  note. 
To  ANNOUNCE=an-nownce',  31:   v.  a.     To 

publish,  to  pronounce,  to  declare  to. 
An-noun'-cf  r,  36 :  t.    A  declarer,  a  proclaimed 

The  »ch«mea  tntirt,  and  (be  principles  to  vhich 

Foicch:^  gatt'-wav*  chip'-nitf  n :  pd-paV:  li« : 


ANS 

An-nounce'-ment,  t.  A  declaration,  an  advertise- 
ment 

To  An-nun'-c/-ate,  (-nun'-sbi-afc,  147)  vt  a. 
To  announce,  to  bring  tidings, 

An-nun"-ci-a'-tor,  85, 38 :  #.    One  who  annonnees. 

An-nan'-ct-a"-/iori,  150,  85,  89 1  t.    The  act  of 

S reclaiming  or  abnonncing;  a  name  given  to  the 
ay  (March  ^)  wlebtated  in  memory  o?  the  angel's 
•alutatkm  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

To  ANNOY-ran-no/,  29  :  v.  a.    To  incommode. 

to  vex. 
An-no/,  9.    Injury,  molestation. 
An-noy'-ance,  #.    The  act  or  state  of  being  annoyed ; 

the  thing  that  annoys. 
An-noy'-er,  36 :  #.    He  that  annoys 
An-noyMng,  72  :  a.    Teasing,  molesting. 
ANNUAL,  ANNUITY,  &c-Se*  under  Annals. 
7b  ANNULsrsto-hul',  v.  a.     To  make  void,  to 

abolish,  to  nullify,  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
An-nul'-ment,  t.    The  act  of  annulling. 
ANNULAlWaV-n&-lar,  a.    Formed  as  a  ring. 
An'-nu-lar-y,  1 2&,  1 05 :  a.  Having  the  form  of  rings. 
An"-mi-la'-ted,  pari,  a*    Furnfehcd  with  rings  oi 

circles. 
An'-nu-let,  #.    A  little  ring. 
To    ANNUMERATE=*n-nA'-m«r4t<,    129. 

v.  a.    To  add  to  a  former  number.— See  Ad-. 
An-nu'-mer-a"-/ion,  89 :  #.    Addition  to  a  number. 
To  ANNUNCIATE.— See  under  To  Announce. 
ANODYNE=an'-A-dIm,  a.  and  *.    That  take* 

away  pain :— s.  A  medicine  to  assuage  paiu.— See  A-. 
To  ANOINT=(3-noint',  29:   v.  a.    To  rub  over 

with  unctuou.4  matter;  to  consecrate  by  unction, 
^-noinr-er,  36  :  9.    He  that  anoints, 
/f-noint'-ment,  9.    The  state  of  being  anointed. 
The  yf-noint'-ed,  *.    Ciiftiff;  which  see. 
ANOMALY,  d-nom'-a-ltV  92,  105:  9.    Irregu- 

larity,  deviation  from  rule.— See  A-. 
A-nom'-a-Yum,  158 :  *.    An  irregularity, 
-rf-nom'-a-lia/'-ti-cal,  105:  d.    Irregular. 
A-nom'-a-hu*,  120:   a.     Deviating  from  rule  or 

analogy, 
^-nom -a-lot<s-ly,  ad.     Irregularly. 

ANOMY,  aV-o-m&j,  *•  Breach  of  law.— See  A- 
[Little  used.] 

ANON=<3-n6V,  ad.     Quickly,  soon  :  Etrr  and 

ANox,  Every  now  and  then. 
ANONYMOUS,  <3-non'-  £-mus,  105,  120:  a. 

Wanting  or  not  giving  a  name  — See  A-. 
^-non'-y-mows-Fy,  ad.    Kamelessly. 

ANOREXY,  an'-o-rSck-s^,  154:  9.    Want  of 

appetite.— See  A-. 
AN OTH  ER,  Sn-fltti'-er,  116  :  a.    Not  the  same ; 

one  more;  not  one's  self;  different 
^-noth'-f r-gates,  a.    Of  anotlier  kind,  fobs.] 
OThe  phrase  Anotherguess  is  a  corruption  either  of 

this,  or  of  Anothcrguise. 

ANSATED=an'-sa-tSd,  2:  a.    Haviug  handles. 

ANSERINE^o'-sdr-Tns,  a.  Like  a  goose,  ot  the 
skiu  of  a  goose. 

To  ANSWER,  an'-ser,  145,  36:  v.  n.  and  act 
To  speak  in  return,  or  in  opposition  1  to  be  accountable 
for ;  to  vindicate ;  to  give  an  account ;  to  corresjxjnd 
to ;  to  suit;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  bear  proportion  to; 
to  succeed;  to  appear  to  a  call  or  summons;  to  act 
reciprocally  |  to  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  to 
something  else;— oc/.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  question 
or  i>etihon;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  satisfy  any  claim 
or  demand ;  to  perform  what  is  endeavourtd ;  to  com- 
ply with. 

An'-sa*r,  9.    That  which  is  said  in  return  to  a  ques- 

tb«  number*  refer,  preced*  the  Dictionary. 

gffid  :  j'aJ,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  V,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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tion ;  an  account  to  be  given  to  Justice }  a  confutation 
of  a  charge. 
An'-wer-a-ble,  129,  98, 101:  a.  Admitting  a  reply? 
liable  to  give  an  account;  correspondent  to;  propor- 
tionate; suitable;  equal  to;  equivalent. 

An/-«eer-o-bijr,  105  i  ad.  In  doe  proportion,  suit- 
ably. 

ArZ-sver-a-ble-neBSy  s.  The  quality  of  being  an- 
swerable. 

AD-swer-er,  t.  He  that  answers ;  he  that  opened  a 
controversy,  and  has  to  reply  to  the  opponents. 

A 'NT,  sunt,  v.  ft.  A  vulgar  contraction  or  substitute 
ftxr  am  not,  are  not,  and  is  not.  Webster  says  It  is  a 
legitimate  relict  of  the  Gothic  dialect. 

ANT,  ant,  conj.    A  contraction  for  an  it,  i.  e.  if  it 

A  NT=Snt,  1 1 ,  1 1 1 :  t.    An  emmet*  a  pismire. 

AutMiill,  *.  The  small  protuberance  of  earth  raised 
by  ants  in  making  their  nests. 

ANTE-=aV-t4-,  \  Prepositions,     etymologi- 

ANT1-,  *n'-t£-,  105,  f  cally  the  same,  the  former 
Latin,  the  other  Greek.  They  are  much  used  in  tne 
composition  of  words,  ante-  in  {general  signifying  be- 
fore, either  in  place  or  time ;  and  anti-  implying  op- 
posed to,  or  in  place  of. 

ANTAGONIST=an-tag,4-nTst,*\  [Anti-agonist.] 
One  who  contends  against:  an  opponent  In  anatomy, 
the  antagonist  is  a  muscle  Chat  counteracts  another. 

An-fcag/-o-nifl"-tic,  a.   Contending  as  an  antagonist. 

An-tag'-o-nize,  v.  n.   To  contend. 

An-tajp-o-nitTn,  158:         It.     Contest,    opposi- 

Ao-tag'-o-ny,  105 :  [Ob«.]  J  tion. 

ANTALGIC=antal'-jick,  a.    fAnti-algic]   Good 
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7b  AirVrsrtnTK,  v.  a.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real 
time ;  than  the  present  time. 

AnVrK-D/-LF"-vi-,m,  (-d*-lte'-v£-an,  105, 109) 
a.  and  «.  Existing  before  the  deluge  :—$.  One  that 
lived  before  the  flood. 

ANTELOPE=aV-t£-lAfM,  #.  A  tpecies  of  goat, 
the  gasefle.  It  is  not  unlike,  and  therefore  may  be 
taken  for.  or  in  place  of  (anti-)  a  deer.  Such  is  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

ANTB-LUCAN,  «D'-t*-r05ff-«an^  109  j  «.  Be. 
fore  daylight. 

Aw/-TlB-4iE-twryf-/-J4r»,  146,  147 :  4.    Before  noon. 

Afc'-T*>JtUN"-DAWE,  a.    That  was  before  the  world. 

ANTEMETIC=ant4-meV-Tck,  a.  [Anti-emetic.] 
Good  against  vomiting. 

AttT/-EP-/-hEP"*Tic,  a.  Good  against  epilepsy  or 
convulsion*. 

ANTENNA,  an-t3n'-n^  [Lat]  169:  ».  pi. 
The  h  rns  or  feelers  of  insects,  so  nataed  from  being 
in  front,  or  projecting  from  the  head. 

ANTEPASCHALjan'-tl-pa^'-cahleha.  Before 

Easter. 

An'-tr-past,  t.    A  foretaste. 

An'-th-pe-nci/t^-i-mate,  85 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
last  syllable  but  two. 

An'-te-pe-nult",  t.   The  last  syllable  but  two. 

7b  An'-TE-POTCE.  v.  a.    To  set  before,  or  to  prefer  to. 

AN'-TB-PRE-DKr-^-MENT,  *.  A  question  requiring 
discussion  before  entering  on  the  main  doctrine ;  an 
introduction  to  tile  categories. 

ANTERIOR,  an-le'-r^-or,  105,  38:  a.  Going 
before. 

An'-te-rtW-i-ty,  129, 105 :  #.  Priority,  the  state 
of  being  before. 

ANTER(X>M=an,-t£-room,  *.  The  room  leading 
to  a  principal  room. 

An/'-te-tbbi'-Pi*E,  101  :  f.  What  it  now  called  the 
nave  in  a  church. 

An"-tb-stom'- ACHy  (-sttim/£ck,  116,  161)  «. 
A  cavity  that  leads  into  the  stomach. 

7b  Ay-Ta-YBRT,  v.  a.    To  prevent 

ANTES,  aV-titz,  101 :  t. »/.  Square  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  doors  of  temples. 

ANTHELMINTHIC=an'-^-m?n"-ftick,  85: 
a.  [Antihelminthic.]  Good  against  worms. 

ANTHEM=an'-ttSm,#.  [Anti-hymn.]  Originally, 
the  opposed  or  alternate  hymnj  now  it  means  any 
hymn  or  holy  song. 

ANTHER,  ANTHOLOGY,  &c  AN- 
THONY'S-FIRE,  ANTHRAX,  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, &C— See  after  the  compounds  and 
other  relations  of  Ante-  and  Anti-. 

ANTHORISM,  an'-ttA-rizm,  158:  t.  [Anti- 
orism]  In  rhetoric,  a  definition  opposite  to  the  oppo- 
nent's. 

Ah/-I'HTP-not"-IC,  88  :  a.  [Anti-hypnotic]  Coun- 
teracting sleep. 

An'-thyp-o-CHOn"-dri-ac,  161:  a.  [Anti-hypo- 
jhondriac]  Good  against  low  spirits. 

An/-J»HYP-OPH"-0-R^,  (-6f-£-r<J,  163)  *.  [Anti- 
hypophora.]  The  statement  of  an  adversary's  positions 
with  the  arguments  which  the  speaker  oppose*  to  them. 

AH/-TflT8-TBa//-iC,  a.  [Anti-hysteric]  Good  against 
hysterics. 

ANTlAClDjar/'-ti-aV-ctdjSS,  105,59:  a.  and 
*.  Opposing  acidity :— ».  An  alkaline  absorbent* 

Aw'-tmuc/'-chmjb,  (-back'4-us,  161)  *\  Th« 
bacchius  is  a  foot  of  one  short  and  two  long  syllables; 
the  same,  in  contrary  order,  two  long  and  one  short,  is 
the  antibacchius. 

An'-tmh-sii/'-j-cmn,  (-ztl'4-can,  152)  a.    Op. 
posed  to  royal  state. 
The  sign  =  it  uted  after  modes  of  tuning  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  tound. 

Consonant!}  njish-un,  t,  c.  nut  tion,  165:  vtzh»un,  i.e.  virion,  165:  fjftn,  166  :  ftlSn,  166, 
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Ajcrr-APH-Ho-DiT"-ic,  (-ai-ri-dTt'-fck,  163,  88) 

a.  [Anti-aphro-dit'-ic]  AntivenereaL 
Airr/-AP-<>rPi^c/'-Tic,  a.     [Anti-apoplectic]    Good 

against  apoplexy. 
Ar*T-AH-rHrtiT,-lc,a.   [Anti-arthritic.]  Good  against 

the  gout. 
Ant-asth-jiat'-ic,  (-ast-miY-ick,  166)  a.  [Anti- 

asthmatic]  Good  against  asthma. 
ANTANACLASlS=ant/-an-(i-cla"-cY8,f.  [Anti- 

anadasia.]    The  reflecting  of  opposed  senses  in  a 

word;  as.  While  we  live,  let  us  live:  also,  taking  up, 

after  a  long  parenthesis,  or  intervening  clause,  the 

w(  rds  which  immediately  preceded  it,  so  as  to  rejoin 

the  interrupted  part. 
ANTARCTlC=ant-arck'-ttck,  a.    [Anti-arctic] 

That  is  opposite  the  north  pole ;  relating  to  the  south 

pole. 
ANTE-ACT^an'-ti-act,  *\    That  which  was  done 

before. 
Anl-Tt>AH/-BU-LA"-rKW,  85,  89 :  s.    A  walking 

before. 
To  ANTEC£DE=arj-ti-cede',  v.  a.    To  precede, 

to  go  before. 
An-te-ce'-dent,  a.  and  t.    Going  before : — *.  That 

which  goes  before ;  in  grammar,  the  nown  to  which 

the  relative  refers;  in  logic,  the  first  proposition  of  an 

enthymeme. 
An-te-ce'-dent-iy,  105 :  ad.    Previously. 
An-te-ee'-dence,     1  «.    The  act  or  state  of  going 
An-te^ce'-den-c^,  j  before. 
Ak-te-cr*/-80r,  38  :  t.    One  who  goes  before;  in 

law,  one  that  possessed  the  land  before  the  present 


ANTE-CHAMBER,  an"-t£-chaun'-b*r,  111: 
s.  The  room  before  or  leading  into  the  principal  apart- 
meat. 

AjcrVrE-CHAP/-Er,  t.  The  part  of  the  chapel  leading 
to  the  choir. 

Ax*r-TE-cutt/-S0R,  38 \  *•    One  who  runs  before  ;  a 
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ANTlC=aV-t?ck,  a.  and  '.  Originally,  perhaps, 
it  meant  ante-dated  or  out  of  fashion;  at  present  it 
signifies  odd,  ridiculously  wild :— «.  A  buffoon. 

An'-tic-ly,  105 :  ad.    Drolly. 

ANTICACHECTIC,  in'-ti-ca-k«ck"-ttck,  161 : 
a.  Good  against  an  ill  habit  of  body. 

AN/-TJ-c^-TA»"-BHiiL,  (-£1, 1 64}  cu  Good  against 
catarrh. 

AN'-Ti-cHRis^-riim,  (-crfetZ-yan,  161, 146,147) 
a.  and  *.  Opposite  to  Christianity :— f .  An  enemy  to 
Christianity. 

To  ANTICIPATE,  an-tis'-ci-pak, 59, 105 :  v.a. 
To  take  up  beforehand  j  to  go  before  so  as  to  preclude 
others ;  to  enjoy  in  expectation ;  to  foretaste. 

An-tic/'-i-pa'-tor,  38 :  «.    A  preventer,  a  forestaller. 

An-tic"-i-pa'-tor-y,  120,  105:  a.  Coming  in  be- 
forehand. 

An-tic/-i-pa"-/ibn,  89  :  t.    The  act  of  anticipating. 

ANTICLIMAX,  aV-tl-clI-macks,  154:  #.  A 
sinking  in  thought,  or  bathos,  as  opposed  to  climax, 
which  is  a  rising. 

An'-t/-COR,  «.  A  swelling  opposite  the  heart,  which 
horses  are  liable  to. 

An'-tz-coi-MBt"  ic,  158,  88:  #.  Destructive  of 
beauty. 

An'-tj-dote,  s.  That  which  is  given  against,  or  to 
expel  poison. 

An"-ti-do'-tal,     1  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  an 

An"-ti-d(/-tar-jr,  J  antidote. 

An'-t/-KBb"-bjl«,  (-rtl,  105)  a.  Good  against  fever. 

AN'-TJ-LOQ^-RirHM,  t.  The  number  standing 
against  the  logarithm  to  make  up  ninety  degrees;  or 
the  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  any  sine,  tangent, 
or  secant. 

A  n-til'-o-o  r,  1 05 :  #.  Contradiction  of  passages  in 
the  same  author, 

An'-TJ-me-TAB^-O-LB,  101 :  «•  A  figure  of  speech 
in  which  things  are  changed  contrariwise;  as,  A  poem 
is  a  speaking  picture ;  a  picture  a  mute  poem. 

An/-TZ-me-TATH//-b-si8,  *.  A  change  to  a  contrary 
position, or  to  a  position  over  against;  being  the  name 
of  more  than  one  of  the  figures  of  speech. 

An-tim'-e-ter,  f.  An  optical  instrument  for  mea- 
suring angles. 

ANTIMONY,  an'-O-mon-^i,  16,  105:  *.  A 
metallic,  solid,  heavy,  brittle  substance,  probably  so 


,  heavy, 

s,  being  i  .    --. 

mixed  with  other  metals,  it  seems  repugnant  to  i 


called  because,  being  seldom  found  pure,  but  mostly 
»  soli- 


An'-to'-moT-Di-al,  90 :  a.  and  ».    Composed  of,  or 

of  the  nature  of  antimony : — s.  A  medicine  of  which 

antimony  is  an  ingredient 
An,-ti-mon'r-ic,  (-mon'-Tc)      1  a.  Pertaining  to  an. 
An'-ti-moff-rj>-0i«,  95, 1 20 :    j  timony. 
A  n/-ti-mo"-ni'-ate,  t.    A  salt  eomposed  of  anttaxmie 

acid  and  a  base. 
ANTINEPHRITIC,  5n;-0-n4-frYt"-w, 88, 163 : 

a.  Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidnies. 
ANTINOMIAN,  «n'-ti-no/'-m*-an,  90:  a.  and 

s.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Antinomians  :— 

s.    He  who  holds  that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to 

salvation,   against    the   law    which   requires    good 

works. 
An'-tt-no''-mi-<t-nUrn,  158 :  s.    The  tenets  of  the 

Antinomians. 
An'-TI-nom-f,  $.    A  contradiction  between  two  laws. 
ANTIPATHY,  Xn-tV-a-tt^,  105  :  «.    A  natural 

contrariety    to   any  thing,   opposed   to    sympathy; 

aversion. 
An/-ti-pa-/Aet,'-ic,  88  :  1  a.    Having  a  natural  con- 
An'-ti-poWAef/'-HCal,     J  trariety. 
ANTIPERISTASIS,    »W4«Vp*iM^-t*«ii,    #. 


ANT 

The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened. 


An-tiph'-o-nf,  105,     .  iro  _      . 

AiwirH'-o-Hi,  ioif    }#163 ; ':  V"*"*" aU 

An'-t/-phon,  105,  i8Jten«tei«gliig«e.thed«to. 

AN-Tirn/-lw-8i8,  163,  98:  #.  A  figure  by  which  a 
word  signifies  the  opposite  of  what  it  originally  means : 
as  wiseacre,  to  signify  a  fool. 

An-tt-/>Ara8/-tic,  a.    Pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 

An-tif'-o-dbs,  (-d£«,  101)  «.  pi.  They  who,  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  opposite 
to  ours;  direct  opposition. 

An'-ti-pode,  *.    One  of  the  antipodes. 

An-tip  -o-dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  antipodes  ;  op- 
posite. 

An-tip-t</-8I8,  86  :  t.  The  putting  of  one  case  in 
grammar  in  place  of  another. 

ANTIQUE,  Sn-teek',  104:  a.  and  $.  Ancient, 
not  modern ;  of  genuine  antiquity ;  of  old  fashion  :—s. 
An  ancient  rarity. 

A  n-tiq wetness,  *.    The  quality  of  being  antique. 

AN"-T/-Qi7A'-Rr,  (-kwa-r&j,  76,  145,  105)  *.  a 
man  studious  of  antiquity. 

An'-ti-oW-ri-an,  a.  and  $.  Pertaining  to  anti- 
quity : — f .  An  antiquary. 

A  n'-ti-*i/a"-r«-a-n  inn,  1 58 :  i.   Love  of  antiquities. 

To  An'-tt-otfate,  v.  a.    To  make  obsolete. 

An"-t»-yua -ted-Iiess, «.    The  state  of  being  obsolete. 

AN-nQ/-r//-Tr,  (an-tick'-w£-t&j)  «.  Old  times; 
the  people  of  old  times ;  a  relict  of  old  times ;  old  age ; 
ancientness. 

ANTISCII,  ta-tuh'-yi,  146,  147:  «.  pt.  People 
of  shadows  contrary  at  noon-day  to  those  of  some 
other  people.— See  Ascii. 

ANTISEPTIC,  Xn-t^-sV-tick,  a.  Good  agakist 
putrefaction. 

Aw-Tis'-P-rf-SIS,  *.  A  contrary  drawing,  a  revulsion 
of  humor  to  another  part  of  the  body. 

An-tis-pas'-tic,  88  :  a.  Causing  a  revulsion  of  hu- 
mors. 

An-tis/-tj-8IS,  t.    An  anti-statement. 

An-tm'-TRO-PHB,  101  :  i.  The  stanza  opposed  to 
the  strophe;  in  rhetoric,  the  changing  of  things  mu- 
tually dependent 

AN,-TZ-8Tnr>MAT"-ic,  105,  109,  88:  a.  Good 
against  the  king's  evil. 

ANTlTHESIS=an-t?(*'-£-cTs,  #.  Opposition  of 
words  or  sentences ;  contrast. 

(fcr»  In  the  plural,  -sis  becomes  -ses,  pronounced  -ceez.  101 . 


An-tt-MetMc,  88 :) 


An-to'-/Aet/-i-c«l, 


a.    Placed  in  contrast 


ANTITYPE,  aV-f£-t!pt,  $.  That  which  is  prefi- 
gured by  the  type ;  and  therefore  stands  opposed  to,  or 
correlative  with  it 

An-ti-typ'-t-cal,  92, 105  :  a.  That  explains  the  type. 

ANTLER=ant/-ler,  36 :  *.  Branch  of  a  slag's 
horn ;  so  called  from  being  in  front  of  his  head. 

ANT(ECI=in-te'-cT,  103:  i.  pt.  People  who. 
with  respect  to  north  and  south,  not  east  and  west, 
live  in  opposite  parts  of  the  globe. 

ANTONOMASIA,  an'-tA-ni-ma"-zhW,  90 :  s. 
A  form  of  speech  in  which  some  general  term  is  put 
in  place  of  the  proper  name ;  as,  the  SUgyrite,  for 
Aristotle. 

ft?*  Here  end  the  compounds  and  other  relations  of  ante- 
and  and-,  so  far  as  it  is  thought  necessary  to  exhibit 
them.  Such  obvious  compounds  as  Anti-convulsive, 
Anti-pope,  Anti  ministerial,  are  omitted,  because  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  each  word  being  ascer- 
tained, that  of  the  whole  compound  cannot  but  be 
plain. 

ANTHER=aV-ftrr,  36 :  *.  That  part  of  a  flower 
which  contains  the  pollen. 

An'-Mer-iP'-er-©«8,  120:  a.    Producing  ar  thers. 
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An-ITJOu'-  O-o  r,  1 05  :  *.  The  doctrine  of  flower*  ;  a 
collection  of  flower* ;  a  collection  of  any  kind,  to  which 
the  name  flower*  may  be  figuratively  applied. 

An'-Mo-loy' -i-Cfll,  a.    Relating  to  anthology. 

ANTHONY'S  FIRE,  an'-tA-nU-fir*",  166, 
151 :  $.    The  disease  er>«ipelas. 

ANTHRAX,  an'-ftracks,  154:  t.  A  carbuncle; 
originally,  a  burning  coal. 

An'-Mra-cite,  «.    A  lustrous  kind  of  coal. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  in'-tikrA-poF-A-g^,  105: 
a.  A  discourse  on  human  nature;  the  doctrine  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

AV-THRO-pos^-o-phy,  (-fe^,  163)  9.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  man. 

Ajt/-iWRO-PO-MOR/VpinTB,  8.  One  who  believes 
that  God  has  a  human  form. 

Aw'-rHRO-poPfl',-J«-oi',  *.  pi.  Man-eaters;  can- 
nibals, 

ANTRE,  aV-tur,  159:  #.    A  cavern,  a  den. 

t7*  Other  words  commencing  with  Ant,  mast  be  sought 
for  under  the  compounds  of  Ante-  and  Anti-. 

AN  V  J  L=aV-vTl,  *.  The  iron  block  which  smiths  use. 

ANXIOUS,  angk'-shus,  154, 120:  a.  Disturbed 
about  some  uncertain  event;  unquiet;  careful,  as  of  a 
thing  of  great  importance. 

AjJ-xu>mAyy  10d:  ad.    In  an  anxious  manner. 

Ajr'-jrmrB-nesSy  «.    The  quality  of  being  anxious. 

Ajr-xr'-E-Tr,  (ang-z?4-t&j,  154)  s.  Trouble  of 
mind  about  some  future  event;  lowness  of  spirits. 

ANY,  £n'-n&},  119:  a.    Every,  whoever,  whatever. 

-Ai'-jr-wite,  (-wlxtj  ad.    In  any  manner. 

AON  I  AN,  i-o'-ne-an,  2:  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
fabled  residence  of  the  muses,  or  the  hill  Parnassus. 

AORIST=a'-i-rist,  9.  An  indefinite  tense  in  gram- 
mar.—See  A-. 

AORTA=£-or/-t4,  9.  The  great  artery  rising  imme- 
diately out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

APACE=d-pac</,  ad.    Quick,  speedily,  hastily. 

APAGOGE,  APAR1THMES1S— See  under  the 
compounds  of  Apo-. 

APART=*a-parf,  33  :  ad.  Separately ;  in  a  state 
of  distinction ;  distinctly ;  at  a  distance  from. 

^•PARy-MKjrT,  9.    A  room. 

APATHY,  ay-&-tt£u,  f.  Want  of  sensibility ;  ex- 
emption from  passion.— See  A-. 

Ap'-o-Met'-ic,  88  :  a.    Having  no  feeling. 

A  PE>=apc,  9.    A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imitator. 

To  Ape,  v.  a.    To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imitates  a  man. 

A'-p?r,  36 :  «.    One  who  imitates  ridiculously. 

A'- pish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape,  imitative, 
feppkh. 

A'-piah-Iy,  ad.    In  an  apish  manner. 

A'-pisb-riess,  9.    Mimicry,  foppery. 

APEAK=<3-peke',  103  :  ad.  So  as  to  be  up  in  a 
point;  so  as  to  be  pointing  at 

APENNINE=aV-en-mne,*.  and  a.  The  common 
name  of  some  high  mountains  running  through  Italy : 
—a.  Pertaining  to  the  Apennines. 

APEPSY,  a-pey-a&j,  105 :  9.  Want  of  digestion.— 

APERIENT,  a-per^-^nt,  43,  105  :  a.  and  t. 

Gently  purgative.— $.  A  purgative. 
^perA-f-fcve,  129,  105:  a.    Opening,  aperient 
APERT^-pert^S:  a.    Open.  [Obs.] 
^-perV-ly,  105:  ad.    Openly, 
-f-pert'-neas,  9.    Openness. 

-rf#-per/-/i©n,  89  :  #.    An  opening ;  the  act  of  opening. 
Ar'-EB-rPR*,  r-tftri,  147)  9.    An  opening  ;  a  hole 

through  any  solid  substance. 


Without  flower 

95:  The  tip  or 
tips,    point    or 


APO- 

APETALOUS,  a-peV-a-liii,  a 

leaves.— See  A-. 
APEX,  a'-p#cks,  154 :  #.  wy.     1 
APICES,  ty4-ckiz,  101 :  9.  pi.) 

points  of  any  thing. 
APH/ERESIS.    APHELION,   APHORISM, 

APHTHONG. — See  under  the  compounds  of  Apo-. 
APHILANTHROPY,  aiM-laV'-fftrA-p&j,  \Q\ . 

s.  Want  of  philanthropy;  dislike  of  society.— See  A- 
APHONY,  aT-A-nii,  163.  *.    Loss  of  voice.— 

See  A- 
APHRODISIACAL,    tf-rA-di-tTM-cal,   163, 

81 :  a.    Pertaining  to  Aphrodite,  or  Venus ;  venereal. 
APHYLLOUS,  a-m'-lui,  163,  120:  a.  Leafless. 

-See  A-. 
APIARY,  a'-p^nSr-^  105,  129 :  #.    The  place 

wherelfves  are  kept. 
APIECE,  a-pea',  103  :  ad.    To  the  part  or  share 

of  each. 
APITPAT=a-ptr/-p«t,  ad.  With  quick  palpitation. 
APLANAnC=a'-pia-naV'-Yc,85,88:  a.   With- 
out, or  corrective  of,  aberration.— See  A-. 
APLUSTRE,  a-plut'-tor,  159:  *.     The  ancient 

naval  streamer. 
APO-,  A  prefix  found  in  words  originally  Greek,  sig- 
nifying from.    It  is  etymotogically  the  same  as  the 

Latin  ab-. 

APAGOGE-ay'-a-pry-j&j,  101 :  *.  [Apo-agoge] 
The  carrying  or  deriving  of  one  thing  from  another. 
In  logic,  abduction;  reduetio  ad  absmrdum  ;  in  mathe- 
matics, the  progress  or  passage  from  a  proved  proposi- 
tion to  another. 

Ap,-*-gCy"-i-caI,  (-god'-gi-aSl)  a.  Proving  indi 
rectly. 

Ap'-^-iurH',-M*>«g,  9.  [Apo-arithmesis/|  Eunme 
ration. 

APH/ERESIS,  a-fe'-ri-sts,  163 :  #.  [Apo-sneals.] 
Removal  from ;  as  the  first  syllable  from  a  word. 

^-PH*/-i./-on,  (a-feM4^on)  *.  [Apo-heiion.]  The 
point  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  most  distant  from 
the  sun. 

Aph'-o-jusm,  (aT-A-nim,  92,  158)  s.  [Apo- 
horism.]  Generally, a  dividing  or  distinguishing  from; 
also  the  thing  distinct  or  separate;  appropriately,  a 
precept  or  principle  expressed  in  few  words. 

A/>A7-o-ris"-tic,  88  :1  a.    In  short  unconnected  sen- 

A/fV-o-rir^-ti-cal,   J  tences. 

kph'— 0-ris"-t4-cal-ly,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  apho- 


APH/-rHowo,  (fip'-ftong,  163,  72)  *.  [Apo-thong.] 
Letters  from  which  the  sound  is  taken,  silent  letters. 

APOCALYPSE,  a-poc'-ki-lTps,  *.  Disclosure, 
revelation. — See  Apo-. 

^-poc'-a-lyp"-tic,  88 :   la,  Appertaining  to  revela- 

^-pcx/-a-lyp"-ti-cal,  J  tion,  or  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations. 

-4-P<x/-0-PB,  101  :  9.  Abscission  of  the  last  syllable 
from  a  word. 

To  ^-poc'-O-pate,  r.  a.  To  leave  out  the  last  syl- 
lable. 

Ay-O-CRW-TlC,  a.  That  drives  from,  or  repels; 
astringent 

A-vod-VLT-PHA,  (a-p5ck'-r£-fa,  105,  163)  9.  pi. 
Literally,  things  hidden  from  sight;  appropriately, 
writings  whose  authors  are  not  known,  whoso  authen- 
ticity, as  inspired  writings,  is  not  admitted,  or  is  held 
in  doubt. 

A-pocf-ry-pha],  a.  Not  canonical ;  of  doubtful  at*, 
thenticity. 

^-poc'-ry-nAal-ly,  ad. 


Contonanis: 
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Uncertainly. 
A-poc'-Ty-pka\-nettsy  9.    Uncertainty. 
Ap-o-dijt'-is,  154  :  «.    Demonstration. 
The  sign  =  is  UMd  after  modes  of  speUfog  that  have  no  lrregalaritr  of  Mund. 

mish-un,  j.  e.  tnitsion,  165  :  Yizh-un, ».  e.  virion,  165  :  fttn,  166 :  th£n>  166, 


APO- 

Ap'-o-dic'/-ti-<»l,  105 :  a.    Demonstrative. 
A-Pon'-o-sis,  *.    The  latter  port  of  a  period,  which 

explains  or  gives  meaning  to  the  protasis,  or  former 

part ;  also,  the  application  of  a  similitude. 
Ap'-o-oeb,  a.    That  point  in  the  heavens  in  which  the 

sun  or  a  planet  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 

earth. 
Ap'-o-qrapjt,  163 :  *.     A  copy  from,  opposed  to 

autograph. 
APOLOGY,  5-p6l'4-g^,  8,    Primarily,  defenoe ; 

commonly,  excuse. — See  Apo-. 
To  ^-pol'-o-gize,  (-gizej  v.  n.    To  make  an  ex- 

cuse  for. 
^-pol'-o-gist,  $.    One  who  apologises. 
-rf-pol'-o-get*-ic,  85,  88 :)  a.    That  is  said  i-  de- 
^-pol'-o-get^Hh-cal,  •        J  fence  or  excuse. 
Ap'-o-Loar/E,  (-log,  107)  8,  A  fabuloa*  moral  story. 
Ap/-o-me-com"-b-trf,  »   The  art  of  measuring  from 

a  distance. 
Ap/-o-nbu-ro"-8js,  110,  86:  #.     Expansion  of  a 

nerve  into  a  membrane. 
A-pophI-a-bis,  163 :  *.  A  figure  in  which  the  speaker 

seems  to  set  aside  or  waive  what  he  really  insinuates. 
Ap/-o-phleq-mat//-ic,  163,  88  :  a.   Drawing  away 

phlegm. 
^-PoPH'-r-oB,  (4-p5f/-i-g&j,  163,  101)  t.   The 

column  where  it  springs  from  its  base. 
^-poph'-e-sis,  163  :  *.    The  process  of  a  bone. 
APOPHTHEGM,  ay-^tfm,  143,  157:  #.   A 

remarkable  saying  that  has  come  from  a  distinguished 

person.— See  Apo-. 

APOPLEXY,  Sry'4-pl«ck'-8^,  154 ;  #.  A  sudden 
deprivation  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion.through  some 
interruption  of  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  muscles. 
The  literal  meaning  is,  a  percussion.— See  Apo-. 

Ap'-o-plec"-tic,88:l  a.    Relating  to,  or  disposed 

Ap'-o-plec"-ti-cal,    /  to  apoplexy. 

APOREMA=5p-o-r^-m«3,  f.  A  problem;  a  dif- 
ficulty.—See  Apo-. 

^-PO^-Hi-vi,  8.  A  figure  in  which  the  speaker  doubts 
where  to  begin. 

^-PO8,-/i-0-pb'/-8I8,  t.  Suppression  of  what  the  speaker 
was  about  to  say  when  he  feels  too  strongly  to  go  on, 
or  fears  to  do  so,  or  chooses  to  insinuate  rather  than 
express. 

Ap-o-j?Hat'-^,  (-re,-4,  164,  103)  t.  A  fluxion  from. 

APOSTATE=4-poV-tite,  *.  and  a.  One  who  has 
departed  from  what  he  once  professed ;  who  has  wholly 
turned  from  his  religion  or  prinoiples : — a.  False, 
traitorous.— See  Apo-. 

Ap,-08-tet//-i-<5al,  a*  After  the  manner  of  an  apostate. 

To  A-po*"-ta-tizef,  v.  n.   To  forsake  one's  principles. 

A~vos'-TA-ir,  152,  105  :  8,  Departure  from  pro- 
fessed principles. 

APOSTEM  E=ay-8e-t£mt, ».  That  which  gathers 
or  takes  a  stand  from  some  source  or  cause ;  an  abscess ; 
corruptly,  imposthume.— See  Apo-. 

To  ^-pos'-te-mate,  v,  ft.  To  gather  into  an  apottome. 

Ap/-os-tem/r-a-toKS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  an  abscess. 

^-pos'-te-ma"-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.  The  process  of  ga- 
thering  into  an  abseesa. 

APOSTLE,  a-pV-sl,  156,  101 :  #.  Literally, 
one  sent  from  another;  appropriately,  one  of  the  twelve 
deputed  by  Christ— See  Apo-. 

^-poeZ-Zlf-ship,*.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

AF-o-STOi/r-IC,88:l  a.    Appertaining  to,  or  taught 

Ap'-o-stoi/'-j-cil,  J  by  the  apostles. 

Ap'-o-stol"-i'-c<il-ly,  ad.    In  an  apostolic  manner. 

^-pos'-to-late,  *.    Apostlcship  ;  the  papacy. 

APOSTROPHE,  d-pos'-trA-f&j,  163:  $.  in 
rhetoric,  a  turning  from  fee  real  auditors  to  an  imagined 
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one  i  iu  grammar,  the  comma  which  tarns  the  reader's 
notice  to  an  absent  letter. — See  Apo-. 

To  <rf-pos'-tro-/>Aize,  (-flat,  163)  v,  a.  To  ad- 
dress by  an  apostrophe. 

Ap/-o-BtropA''-ic,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe. 

APOSTUME=Xry-A-stime,  #.    An   aposteme.— 

APOTHECARY,  &-p6tf4-car4i,  '29*  105:  #. 
Literally,  one  who  keeps  a  warehouse ;  appropriately, 
a  dispenser  of  medicines,  having  also  a  license  to  prac- 
tise medicine,  and  so  distinguished  from  a  dispensing 
chemist.— See  Apo-. 

^-poth'-k-sis,  *.  A  repository  t  the  redaction  of  a 
dislocation. 

APOTHEGM.— See  Apophthegm. 

To  Ap,-o-tbeg/r-m<3-tize',  v,  n.  To  utter  remark- 
able sayings. 

APOTHEOSIS^ry-6-tti"-Ut8,  86:  t.  Deifl. 
cation. — See  Apo-. 

APOTOME=a-p6f4-m^,  101 :  #.  That  which 
is  cut  off,  a  term  applied  to  the  difference  of  incom- 
mensurable quantities  in  mathematics,  and  tones  in 
music.— See  Apo-. 

Ap'-o-zbm,  $.    A  decoction  from  herbs. 

09*  Here  end  the  compounds  of  Apo-.  Ap-  in  most  of  the 
following  words  is  a  form  of  Ad*,  which  see. 

To  APPAL,  a>piS»l',  112 :  t;.  a.    To  fright 

A p-pa I'-ment,  #.    Impression  of  fear. 

APPANAGE=aV-pa-nagt,».  Lands  set  apart  by 
princes  for  the  maintenance  of  younger  children. 

APPARATUS««ry-pa-raw-tu8,  #.  The  furniture 
or  means  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  pur- 
pose ;  equipage,  show.    Apparatus  in  the  plural. 

APPAREL=ap-paY-&,  129  :  $ .    Dress ;  vesture. 

To  Ap-par'-el,  tr.  a.    To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  deck. 

APPARENT,  a>pa'-rSnt,  92 :  a.  Plain,  indu. 
bitable ;  seeming,  not  real ;  visible ;  open,  discoverable : 
applied  to  the  heir  of  a  throne,  certain,  not  presump- 
tive ;  in  w  hich  last  sense  the  word  inclines  to  shorten 
the  second  syllable. 

Ap-pa'-rent-ly,  ad.    Evidently,  seemingly. 

APPARITION,  ap'-p4-r!sh"-un,  85,  89,  95 :  «. 
Appearance,  visibility;  a  visible  object;  a  spectre j 
something  only  apparent;  the  visibility  of  a  luminary, 
opposed  to  occultation. 

APPARITOR,  a>paY4-tor,  105,  38:  *.  For- 
merly, an  officer  attending  the  judge  of  any  court ; 
now,  the  messenger  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

To  APPAY=5p-pay,  v. a.    To  satisfy.  [Obs] 

7bAPPEACH=a>peatch',103:  v.  a.  To  accuse, 
to  censure. 

Ap-peach'-ment,  r.    Accusation. 

To  APPEAL-ap-peli',  103: 'v.  ».  and  a.  To 
transfer  a  cause  from  one  tribunal  to  another  j  to  refer 
to  another  judge ;  to  cull  another  as  witness  i—act.  To 
transfer  to  another  tribunal ;  in  criminal  law,  to  charge 
with  crime,  to  call  to  a  defence. 

Ap-peal',  8,  The  removal  of  a  cause  to  a  superior 
tribunal ;  in  common  law,  an  accusation ;  a  call  upon 
any  as  witness. 

Ap-peaV-a-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  appealed; 
that  may  be  removed  to  a  higher  tribunal 

Ap-peal'-er,  36 :  t.    He  who  appeals. 

Ap-peal'-ant,  12  :  *.    He  who  appeals.  [Obs.j 

Ap-PBl'-LJNT,  *.  and  a.  A  challenger ;  one  that 
summons  another  to  answer  either  in  the  lists  or  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  one  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  power :— adj.  Appealing,  relating  to  an  appeal 
or  the  appealer. 

Ap-pelMate,  8,  and  a,  A  person  appealed  or  pro- 
secuted :—adj.  Pertaining  to  appeals. 

Ap-pel'-lor,  38,  177  :  *.  He  who  appeals  anotlrr  ; 
an  appellant. 

Ap-pel-lee7,  8,    He  who  is  appealed. 
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Ap-pei  -la-Wt-y,  98, 189, 105  i  «.  Containing  u 
appeal. 

Ai^PEL-j.A'-now,  &C.— See  after  Appeasrve, 
To  APPEAR*Xp-peiV,  103,  43 :  v.  n.  To  be  in 
sight;  to  become  viable,  as  a  spirit;  to  stand  in  pre- 
face of  another;  to  be  the  object  of  observation ;:  to 
exhibit  one  s  self ;  to  be  made  clear  by  evidence;  to 
seem,  in  opposition  to  reality;  to  be  plain  beyond 

Ap-pearS-oBee,  #.  The  act  of  coming  into  right;  the 
thing  seen;  phenomena;  semblance,  not  realty1;  out- 
sideahew;  presence;  mien;  probability. 

Ap-pear^,  36 :  «.    The  person  that  appears. 

T^APPEASE,  ap-pe«',  103, 137 :  t>.  a.  To  quM, 

Ap-pea'-ser,  (-met)  #.    He  that  padies. 
Ap-peate/-mant,  8.    The  aet  of  appeasing;  a  state 

of  pence. 
Ap-pea'-*»-bU,(-i4-bl,  101)  „, 
Ap-pea'-*o-bleHieas,  $.    Benencfleableness. 
Ap-pk&'-wyb,  (-cir,  152)  a.    Mitigating,  quieting. 

APPELLATION,  Xp'-pXl-ll^-shuii,  89:  s. 
Name. 

Ap-pel'-la-fcve,  (-14-tfv,  105)  a.  and  #.  Common. 
wul.oppoaedto  proper  or  peculiar:-*.  A  common 
■am*  as  opposed  to  a  proper  one ;  an  appellation  or 

Ap-peF-Jo-tive-ljr,  105 :  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a 


fc^See  the  other  etymologies!  relations  of  these  words 
under  To  Appeal. 

To  APPEND-a^pend',  v  a.    To  hang  to,  to  add 
aecassoriry. 

Ap-peo'-dage,  99:  #.    Something  annexed  or  at. 
tnehed  to. 

sthing  else  i  eon- 
An  accidental  or  ad- 


Ap-pen'-demt,a.    Haaging  to  aemei 


an- 


Ap-pen^d^  192,  12 

venutious  part, 
^P-P^-^n«e*    \«f    That  which  is  by  right   w- 
Ap-pen^deu>cy,  Juexed.  [ThehrtterischioflyiniueJ 
Ar-TOr'-mx,  154  :  *.  ring.  \  A  thing  or  things  ap. 

Av3Z*  ™<*»>  ("•*«■)  P**     *  *>*&*&.  generally  ap- 

Phedto  the  supplementary  matter  of  literary  works. 
&-  The  English  plural,  Appendixes,  is  also  In  good  use. 
To  Ap-pen'-df-cate, ».  a.  To  append,  [little  used.] 
Ap-pen -d*-ca//-/ienl  #.    An  appendage. 
Ap-peo'-dt-clr,  101 :  #,    A  small  appendage. 

APPERCEPTION,  ary^r^i/'-shun,  89 :  *. 
Consciousness. 

n  APPERTAIN^ap-pe^taxn',  p.  n.  To  belong 
to  as  of  right :  to  belong  to  by  nature  of  appointment. 

Ap'-per-taro "-men*,  s .    That  which  belongs. 

Ap-per'-ti-nent,  a.  and  #.  Belonging : — s.  That 
whkh  belongs.  *    * 

Ap-per,-te-nenceJ*.    Appurtenance. 

Ap-pu»/-TK-N^irr,  a,    Joined  to.  [A  law  term.] 

Ap-par'-te-nance,  t.  An  adjunct;  that  which  apper- 
tains. [Law.] 

APP£TENCE=Xr/-p4-tSna,     )  ,.  Desire;  ear- 
APPETENCY^Xp'-p^n-c&J  nal  desire. 
Ap'-pe-tent,  a.    Desiring. 
Ap'-pe-fci-bl?,  101 ;  a.    Desirable. 
Ap*-pe-ti-bii/'-t*-ty,  105  :  s.    The  quality  of  being 

ApJ-PK-<riTE,  (-tlfc)  #.  Desire .  ^  fa^  of  ^^ 
pleasure;  violent  kragiog;  keenness  of  stomach; 
hunger. 

Ar/r-pe-ti'-trVe,  105  :  a.    That  desires. 

Ap'-pc-tif^-ton,  (-tmh'-un,  89,  95)  $.    Desire. 

7b  APPLAUD~ap-pliW,  123 :  v.  a.  To  praise 
by  dapping  the  hands;  to  praise  in  general, 


APP 

Ap-plauoV-eT,  36 1  #.    He  that  applauds. 

Ap-placm',  (-pliwz,  151)  t.  Approbation  loudly 
expressed.  ' 

Ap-plau-«/vb,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.    Applauding. 

APPLE,  Xpf-pl,  101 :  #.  The  fruit  of  the  apP:,. 
tree;  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Ap'-ple-joAn,  (-#0,  160)  e.  A  species  of  apple  sail 
to  keep  two  years,  so  as  to  become  very  much  shrivellod. 

"*  T£?  IT  **•  oti*?t  ooni!Wttods  of  Apple,  as  Apmh. 
graft,  Apple?*  AppU-trts,  Appl+,an£.  Appl+tort. 
Appl+poma*,  AppUyard,  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  component  parts.  M^* 

To  APPLY=Xp-p|y',  t\  a.  and  «.  To  put  to;  to 
suit  to ;  to  study ;  to  address  to;  to  busy;  to  keen  at 
w  sxk  :-»m.  To  suit;  to  agree  with.         7  P 

A^ph'-a-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  applied. 

Ap-ph-once,  s.  The  aet  of  applying;  the  thine 
applied.  • 

Ap-pli'-*r,  #.    One  who  applies.  [Obs.] 

Ap'-PLMUNT,  105,  12  :  9.    One  who  applies. 

AJm2J25B"ble*  98'  101  :   *•    T11*1  ">ay  »>e  applied; 

ArV-pli-ca-ble-ness,  $.    Fitness  to  be  applied. 

Af/-p|,-ca-blyf  ad.    Fitiy ;  so  as  to  be  appliud. 

Ap  -pli-co-bilff-i-ty,  «.    Fitness  to  be  applied. 

Ap'-pli-cate,  $.  That  which  is  applied;  appropriately, 
a  a  ordinate  in  conic  sections. 

Ap'-pli-ca"-/ioi],  89  :  ».  The  act  of  applying;  soli- 
citation; intense  study;  great  industry. 

Ap"-pl/-ca'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Relating  to  appli. 
cation. 

Ap^-pli-ca'-tor-y,  129,  105  :  a.  and  *.  Including 
application ;— «.  That  which  applies. 

APPOGGIATURA,  Xp-p«d'-j*-tB8"-rJ,  [Ital.] 
170 :— t.  A  grace  note  in  music  taltep  out  of  the  time 
of  another  note. 

To  APPOINT=Xp-point',  29  :  v.  a.  and  n.    To 


fix  any  thing;  to  settle  by  compact;  to  establish  by 
;  to  nunish  in  all  .points,  to  equip:— use.  To 


decree, 

decree. 

Ap-poin'-tCT,  36  :  «.    He  that  fixes. 
Ap-point'-ment,  #.    Stipulation;  decree;  direction, 

order;  equipment. 
To  APPORTION,  Xp-port'-ghun,  130, 89 :  v.  a. 

To  set  out  in  just  proportions. 
4p-por/-/wn-er,  *.    One  whq  apportions. 
Ap-por'-Zion-ment,  «.     a  dividing  into  portions; 

particularly  rents,  costs,  &c.  in  law. 
To  APP08E,  Xp-pox*',  137  :  v.  a.    To  apply ;  to 

put  questions  to.  [Obs.] 
Ap-po'-«er,  «.    An  examiner,  a  questioner.  [Law.] 
Ap-rW-i-tive,  (-p6z'4-liv,  105)  a.     Fit  to  be 

applied. 
Ap;-po*firrB,  (-zitj  105)  81 


Proper  as  applied ; 
Properly,  fitly,  suitably. 


well  adapted. 

Ap'-pcwite-ly,  ad. 

Ap'-po-ttte-nesfl,  «.    Fitness,  propriety,  suitableness. 

Ap'-po-M^'-ion,  85,  89,  95 :  «.  The  art  of  adding 
to;  in  grammar,  the  placing  of  one  noun  or  pronoun 
by  the  side  of  another  of  the  same  meaning,  and  iu  the 

Utllfl    f*A4U» 


To  APPRAISE,  Xp-praU',  137: 
price  upou. 


v.  a.    To  set  a 


Ap-praw'-fr,  #.  He  who  sets  a  price;  one  skilled 
in,  and  sworn  to,  the  duty  of  appraising. 

Ap-praUe'-ment,  $t  The  act  of  appraising  ;  valuation. 

APPRECATION,  XpCpr£-ca"-«hun.  89:  «. 
Earnest  prayer. 

Ap'-pre-co-tor-y,  129,  105  ;  a.  Praying  or  wishing 
any  good. 

n  APPRECIATE,  Xp-pre'-ghMfr,  90 :  v,  a. 
To  estimate  justly. 


fbe  iign  =  U  oMd  after  med«  of  rpsUtag  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  soand. 

Consonants:  mish-un, «. «.  mission,  165:  vTih-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  tttn,  166 ;  th^n,  166. 
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Ap-pre/-ciwi-blr,  (-shW-b!,  98,  101)  a.  That 
may  be  estimated. 

Ap-pre,-ci-a"-/ion,  150,  89:  *.  Valuation,  esti- 
mation. 

To  APPREHEND=a>pr4-h«nd',  p.  a.  To  lay 
hold  on;  to  arise  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment;  to 
conceive  by  the  mind ;  to  think  on  with  fear. 

Ap-pre-hen'-der,  36 :  s.    One  who  apprehends. 

Ap-pre-hen'-at-ble,  105,  101:  u.  That  may  bo 
apprehended. 

Ap-pre-hen'-sive,  (-CIV,  105)  a.  Quick  to  under- 
stand; fearful. 

Ap-pre-ben'-sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  apprehensive 
manner. 

Ap-pre-hen-Si've-ness,  $.  The  quality  of  being 
apprehensive. 

Ap-pre-hen'-tion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Seizure ;  con- 
ception; fear. 

APPRENTICE,  ap-pren'-tTss,  105 :  ».  One 
that  is  bound  to  serve  a  man  of  trade  a  certain  number 
of  years,  on  condition  that  the  master  shall  instruct 
him  in  his  art. 

To  Ap-pren'-tice,  v.  a.  To  put  out  to  a  master  as 
an  apprentice. 

Ap-pren'-tice-ship,  s.  The  state  or  term  of  being 
an  apprentice. 

Ap-pren'-Uce-hood,  118:  )     #.       Apprenticeship. 

Ap-pren'-ti-sage,  99 :       J     [Obs.] 

To  APPRIZE^Jp-prW,  v.  a.    To  inform. 

To  APPROACH  =*p-proatch',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
draw  near,  locally ;  to  draw  near,  as  to  time ;  to  come 
near  by  natural  affinity  or  resemblance  :—»«*.  To 
draw  near. 

Ap-proach',  82 :  #.  The  act  or  state  of  drawing  near; 


Ap-proach'-O-blf,  a.    Accessible. 

Ap-proach'-er,  3G  :  s.    He  that  approaches. 

Ap-proach'-ment,  *.  The  act  of  coming  near. 

APPROBATION,  APPROOF,  &C— See  under 
To  Approve. 

To  APPROPINQUATE,  Xp'-prA-ptng"-kwiu, 
158, 76, 145  :—v.  n.    To  draw  nigh  to.  [Obs.] 

To  Ap'-pro-pinoW,  (-pingk)  v.  a.  A  ludicrous 
contraction  of  the  foregoing.  [Butler.] 

To  APPROPRIATE,  ip-pro'-pri-att,  v.  a.  To 
consign  to  some  use*  to  take  as  one's  own ;  to  make 
peculiar.    In  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice. 

Ap-pro'-pn-ate,  a.    Peculiar;  fit;  adapted  to. 

Ap-pro'-pri-ate-ly,  ad.    Fitly ;  peculiarly. 

Ap-pro'-prt-ate-ness, «.    Fitness. 

Ap-pro'-prt-a-blf,  98,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  being 
appropriated. 

Ap-pny-pr»-a/'-/»on,  85,  89 :  t .  Application  to  a 
particular  purpose;  tlie  taking  or  setting  apart  for 
one's  own  use;  in  law,  a  severing  of  a  benefice  eccle- 
siastical to  the  use  of  some  religious  house,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  bishoprick.  or  college. 

Ap-prV-pri-a'-tor,  38  :  #.  One  possessed  of  an 
appropriated  benefice. 

7b  APPROVE,  *p-prG5v',  107:  v.  a.  To  like; 
to  express  liking ;  to  prove ;  to  make  worthy  of  appro- 
bation ;  in  law,  to  improve. 

Ap-prV-Vfr,  j.  He  that  approves;  he  that  makes 
trial;  in  law,  one  who,  being  indicted,  confesses  the 
fact,  and  accuses  his  accomplices. 

Ap-prove'-ment, '.    Approbation,  liking. 

Ap-prV-va-bU,  101  :  a.    Meriting  approbation. 

Ap-prcZ-val,  12:*.    Approbation. 

Ap-pro'-vance,  9.    Approbation.  [Obs.] 

Ap-prooP,#.    Approbation.  [Obs.] 

Ap'-pro-ba//-77on,  85,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  approv- 
ing; the  liking  of  any  thing;  attestation;  support. 

Ap"-pro-ba'-tive,  105 :  a.    Approving. 

The  scheme*  tntirc,  and  the  principle!  to  whl 

bowels:  gaV-wau:  cbSj/man:  pd-pa":  lim: 
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APPROXIMATE^p-prock^mafc,  154, 105: 
o.  Near  to. 

To  Ap-proa/-i-mate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  near  • 
— neu.  To  draw  near. 

Ap-pr<w//-i-ma'-tive,  85,  105  :  a.  That  approaches. 

Ap-prox/-t-ma"-/ton,  89 :  t.  Approach  to  any  thing ; 
in  mathematics,  continual  approach  nearer  still,  and 
nearer  to  the  quantity  sought. 

APPULSE=fip-pulct',  153 :  $.  The  act  of  strikiug 
against ;  in  astronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to 
a  conjunction  with  another  body. 

Ap-pul'-sive,  105:  a.  Striking  against;  driving 
towards. 

Ap-pul'-rion,  90  :  «.    The  act  of  striking  against. 

APPURTENANT,  &c— See  under  To  Appertain. 

APRICITY,  <5-prW4-t£ty  9.    Sunshine. 

APRICOT,  a'-prJ-cot,  105 :  *.  A  kind  of  wall-fruit. 

APRIL=a/-prtl,  *.    The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

APRON=a'-pron,  18:  cotloq.  a'-purn,  159:  *. 
A  cloth  worn  before,  to  keep  the  other  dress  clean ;  a 
covering  worn  over  the  lap  in  a  chaise ;  the  fat  skin 
covering  the  belly  of  a  goose;  a  piece  of  .lead  covering 
the  touchhole  of  a  great  gun. 

A-prowed,  (114)  part.  a.    Wearing  an  apron. 

APROPOS,  ap"-ri-po',  [Fr.]  170:  ad.  Oppor- 
tunely. 

APS lS=&p'-8i8,  ».  sing.    The  pi.  ill  The  apsides 

APSIDES,  aV-se-detz,  105, 101 :  J  are  the  two 
points  in  a  planet's  orbit,  which  are  at  the  greatest 
and  the  least  distance  from  the  sun  or  the  earth.  The 
former  is  termed  aphelion  or  apogee ;  the  latter,  peri- 
helion or  perigee. 

APT=&pt»  a.  Having  a  tendency  to ;  inclined  to ; 
ready,  quick;  qualified  for. 

Apt'-nett,  ff.  Fitness,  suitableness ;  disposition  Jo 
any  thing ;  quickness  of  apprehension ;  tendency.  * 

Apt'-ly,  ad.    Property ;  justly ;  readily ;  acutely. 

ApS-Tj-TVDE,  t.    Fitness,  tendency,  disposition. 

To  Ap'-tate,  v.  a.    To  make  fit  [Obs.] 

APTOTE=ay-tAte,  #.  A  noun  without  cases.— 
See  A-. 

AQUA^a'-kwa,  76, 145:  #.   Water.  [Lat] 

A'-?iM-for"-ti8,  #.    Nitric  acid. 

A'-fwa-re"-gtw?,  9.     Nitro- muriatic  acid. 

A'-?t«*-vi"-tfe,  (-tee,  10*3)  t.    Brandy. 

A'-fliMi-ma-ri//-na,  s.    The  beryl. 

A'-qua-t\n,f-tat  s.  A  species  of  engraving  imitating 
drawings  made  with  Indian  ink  or  bistre. 

A'-Qr/K-ora,  (a-kwe-us,  120)  a.    Watery. 

A'-oare-oua-ness,  f.    The  quality  of  being  watery. 

^-quose',  (4-kwAct',  98,  152)  a.    Watery. 

A-quoJ-i-ty,  92,  105:  9.  The  quality  of  being 
watery. 

^-oua -ri-U8,  # .  The  water-bearer,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

/f-ywat'-ic,  a.    Pertaining  or  proper  to  the  water. 

Ay'-ua-tile,  (Xck'-wd-tTl,  105)  a.  That  inhabit* 
the  water.  [Obs.] 

Ao'-we-duct,  (-w£-duct)  f.  An  artificial  channel 
for  water. 

AQUILA,  ack'-w£-l<J,  76, 145 :  9.  The  eagle,  one 
of  the  constellations. 

Ao'-wi-line,  (-wi-ltn,  105)  a.  Hooked,  as  an  eagle's 
beak. 

ARABlC-aY-a-btck,  81,  129:  a.  and  t.  Ara- 
bian :— t.  The  language  of  Arabia. 

Ar/-a-besf  wr,  (-b&k,  76)  a.  In  the  manner  of  the 
Arabians;  applied  to  fancy  ornaments  of  foliage, 
stalks,  plants,  &c.  but  always  excluding  animals. 

ARABLE,  aV-J-bl,  129,  101 :  a.    Fit  for  tillage. 

Ar'-a-tor-t/,  105  :  a.    That  contributes  to  tillage. 

A-T&f-tion,  89  :  9.  The  act  or  practice  of  ploughing. 
&  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

geftd :  j'05,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  o,  t,  v,  &c.  mute%  171. 


ARC 
ARACHNOID,  a-rSck'-noid,  161,  30  J  #.    One 

of  the  tunic*  of  the  eye,  so  called  fVom  Us  resemblance 
to  a  cobweb ;  also,  a  flue  thin  transparent  membrane, 
lying  between  the  dura  and  pfa  mater. 

^-ra'-he-ocs,  120 :  a.    Resembling  a  cobweb. 

ji-uxtGx'-BE,  (i-rixn'-y&j,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  part 
of  a  mine  in  fortification. 

ARBALlST=ary-ba-ntt,#.    A  eroes-bow. 

Ar/-b«-list-eT,  *.    A  cross-bow-man. 

ARBITER,  ar'-b^-ter,  33,  105,  36 :  #.  One  ap- 
pointed by  contending  parties  to  decide  a  point  in  dis- 
pute, an  arbitrator;  one  who  holds  in  his  will  the 
destiny  of  another. 

ArMu-tress, *.    A  female  arbiter. 

Ar-birZ-ra-meDt,  t.    Will,  determination ;  choice. 

Ar-bitZ-re-ment,  #.    Decision,  compromise. 

To  Ar'-bs-trate,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  decide;  to  judge 
of:    f.  To  give  judgement 

A  r'-bs-tra'-tor,  s.  He  that  has  the  power  of  deciding 
and  determining;  In  law,  an  extraordinary  judge 
chosen  by  the  litigants. 

Ar^-hf-tea'-tru",  1 54  :  #.   A  female  arbitrator. 

Al/-b»-tra//-/M>n,  85,  89  :  #.  The  determination  of  a 
cause  by  reference  to  arbitrators. 

Ajs'-bj-tr^-blb,  98,  101 :  a.  Depending  on  the 
will,  determinable. 

AlMW-tror-y,  (ar'-bi-trar-&J.  129, 105)  a.  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  will  alone;  despotic,  absolute;  vo- 
luntary. 


Junta  ry. 
ARBOUR,  ar'-bur,  33,  120,  40:   t, 

covered  with  branches  of  trees ;  a  bower. 
Ar'-bo-rMfS,  120:  a.    Belonging  to  trees. 
Ar-bo-rist,  *.    A  naturalist  who  particularly  studies 


A  place 


A  r/-bo-ret,  #.    A  small  tree  or  shrnb. 
A  r'-bo-rar-y,  129,  105 :  a.    Belonging  to  a  tree. 
Ar*-bo-ra/-tor,  $.    A  planter  or  pruner  of  trees. 
Ar-bo'-re-ova,  90, 120:  a.    Belonging  to,  or  grow- 

in*  on  trees. 
Ar/-bo-res"-cent,  85*  59 :  a.    Growing  like  a  tree. 
Ar-borZ-t-cal,  (-l)6r/4-c31)  a.    Relating  to  trees. 
Aa'-Bua-CTLB,  (ar'-bus-sl,  156,  101)  *.   A  little 

tree  or  shrub. 
Ah-btjs'-tum,  #.    A  copse. 
Ar-busMnre,  105 :  a.    Covered  with  shrubs. 
Ar'-bcte,  #.    The  strawberry  tree. 
A  RC^ark,  *.    Any  part  of  a  curve  line,  so  called 

from  resembling  a  bow;  a  segment  of  a  circle;  an  arch. 
ty-  See  Arcawcm,  fcfc  which  has  no  relationship  to  this 

word,  under  Ark. 

Ar-cadr',  g.    A  long  or  continued  arch. 

fc>*  See  AmcADiAK,  which  has  no  relationship  to  this  word, 

after  the  present  class. 
Ab/-cu-atb,  a.    Bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
Ar/-co-a/'-/wii,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  bending ;  the  state 

of  being  bent 
Anr-cv-BA-iAsl-TBR,  f.    A  cross-bow-man. 
Arch,  (artch,  33,  63)  #.    Part  of  a  circle  or  ellipse. 

an  arc;  a  concave  or  hollow  structure  supported  by  its 

own  curve, 
fc*  See  A»ch  (waggish)  and  the  prefix  Abch-,  in  the  ad- 
joining column,  and  Abchks  Coubt,  (none  of  which 

have  any  relationship  in  meaning  to  this  word,)  after 

the  classes  of  words  annexed  to  Archaic 
To  Arch,  v.  a.  and  «•    To  cover  with  an  arch ;  to 

tonn  with  a  curve : — ueu.  To  make  an  arch. 
Arch'-wwe,  (-wize,  151)  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 
Abcii'-i?r,#.    He  who  uses  a  bow. 
Arch'-er-ess,  129:  #.    A  female  archer. 
ArclY-er-y,  105:  #.    The  use  of  the  bow;  the  skill 

of  an  archer;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow. 

Tbaslgn  ss  Is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Om$onanl9!  mtsh-un,  t.  <?,  misshn,  165 ;  vtzh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165  :  ttm,  166 


ARCH- 

ARCADIAN,  ar-ca'-d£-5rj,  146 :  a.  Pertaining 
to  Arcadia  in  Greece;  pastoral. 

ARCANUM,  &C— See  under  Ark. 

ARCH=artch,  33,  63 :  a.    Waggish,  mirthful. 

st>  See  its  other  senses  under  Arc,  and  in  the  next  class. 

Arch'-nes*,  «.    Sly  humour,  shrewdness. 

ArchMy,  ad.    81yly.  jocosely. 

ARCH=artch,  33,  63,  161  :  a.  Chief:  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  as  a  prefix  in  many  com  noun  led 
words,  of  which  the  following  are  amoujr  die  beat 
established: 

&*  Words  in  which  Arch-  la  sounded  Ark,  as  Archangel 
&c.  must  be  sought  in  the  ensuiug  class;  except 
Archaic  and  its  relations,  which  form  a  third  cla*s. 
following  the  word  Archon. 

Arch-bish'-op,  18 :  t.  A  metropolitan  bishop  who. 
besides  exercising  authority  in  bis  own  diocete,  super- 
intends the  other  bishops,  his  suffragans. 

Arch-bish'-op-rick,  t.  The  state  or  province  of  an 
archl.ishop. 

Arch-dea'-con,  (-de'-kn,  114)  #.  One  that  sup- 
plies the  bishop's  place  and  office. 

Arch-dea'-con-ry,  t.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  resi- 
dence of  an  archdeacon. 

Arch-dea'-con-fthip,  #.  The  jurisdiction  of  an  arch- 
deacon. 

Arch-dokb',  «.  A  title  given  to  some  sovereign 
princes. 

Arch-du7-cal,  a.    Belonging  to  an  archduke, 

A  rch-bn'-b-m  r,  1 05  :  t .    A  principal  enemy. 

fc>  In  this  manner  are  compounded  many  other  words, 
whose  meaniug  will  be  evident  from  that  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  And  note  that,  in  all  new  or  modern 
compounds,  the  initial  syllable  is  pronounced  as  in 
these  examples. 

ARCH-,  ark,  161  :  A  prefix  which,  like  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  last  class,  signifies  chief;  or  it  signifies 
principal,  beginning,  and  hence  ancient,  as  in  the  class 
niter  the  ensuing.  Under  this  mode  of  pronunciation, 
it  mostly  prevails  in  words  whose  other  component 
part  is  Greek;  though  some  of  these,  ns  Architrave, 
have  only  a  remote  or  an  apparent  affinity  with  such 
as  come  immediately  from  Greek. 

Arch-^n'-qkl,  (ark-a\n'-g€l,  1 1 1)  t.  One  of  the 
highest  order  of  angels. 

ArcA-an-rel'-ic,  Q-ta-ggl'-lc)  a.  Belonging  to 
archangels. 

Ar'-che-type,  (ar'-ki-tlpe)  t.  The  original  from 
which  any  copy  is  made. 

Ar"-rAc-ty/-pal,a.    Original. 

Ar/-chj-di-ac"-o-njil,  (ar,-ki-dl-ack"4-n5l) 
a.  Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon. 

Ar'-cit/-e-pis,,-co-p^i.,  a.    Belonging  to  an  arch . 

bishop. 
Ar/-cAi-e-pis"-co-pa-cy,  #.    The  state  of  an  arch- 

bishop. 
Ar'-csz-pei/'-^-qo,  *.      A  chief  sea  with  many 

islands. 
Ar'-chj-tbct,  i.  A  chief  or  master  builder ;  a  builder. 
Ar'-cAr-tec-fwre,   147 :    t.     The  art  or  science  of 

building ;  the  effect  of  the  science. 
Ar/-cAi-tec'/-/K-ral,  a.    Relating  to  architecture. 
Ar"-cAj'-te</-tive,  (-t?v,   105)  a.    Performing  tho 

work  of  architecture. 
Ar'-chi-travb,  t.   The  chief  beam,  being  that  which 

lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  lowest  of 

the  entablature. 
A  r'-CHON,  i.    A  chief  magistrate  of  ancient  Athens. 
ARCHAIC,  ar-ka'-tc,  161:  a.    Relating  to  an. 

tiquity. 
fty  Primary,  original  is  the  first,— chief,  principal,  the 

secondary  meaning  of  Arch-. 
Ar'-cbai-oi/'-o-qk,  100,  1  87,85, 105 :  *.   Learu- 
Ar'-cH-S-oi/'-o-OF,  103,  J  ing  in,  or  knowledge  of, 

ancient  things;  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 


tfuni,  166. 
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B*    Pertaining  to  archaiology. 
9.    An  ancient  phrase. 


Ar/-cAai-o-lo#"-ic,l 

Ar,-cAee-o-loy,/-ic,  J 

Ar'-cha-ism,  2,  158 : 

Ar-che'-u«,  *.    An  imagined  original  principle  per- 

vading  all  things. 
Ar'-chivrS,  (ar'-kmz,  143)  #.  pi.    Places  where 

ancient  records  or  writings  are  kept ;  also  the  writings 

themselves. 

ARCHES-COURT,  arteh'Mte-co'urt,  151, 125, 
4? :  t.  An  ecclesiastical  court  so  called  from  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-fe-6ote,  or  de  arcubut,  where  it  was  anciently 
held. 

ARCHILOCHIAN,  arMci-lo"-ki-an,  a.  Re- 
sembling  in  structure  the  verse  of  the  poet  Archilochus, 
as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace. 

A  ROTATION,  ark-ta'-shun,  89:  #.  Consti- 
pation. 

ARCTIC=arc'-tfc,  a.    Northern. 

ARCUATE,  &c        \0 

ARCUBAUSTER.  J  s^under  Axc- 

ARDENT=ar'-dent,  «.  Hot,  burning;  fleiy; 
fierce;  vehement. 

Ar'-dent-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  ardent  manner. 

ArZ-den-cy,  *.    Ardour,  eagerness,  heat. 

An'-Dor/R,  120:  #.  Heat;  best  of  affection;  an  ar- 
dent being. 

ARDUOUS,  ar'-di-us,  120:  a.  Hard  to  climb; 
lofty  |  difficult. 

Ar'-du-OK*-ly,  ad.    In  an  arduous  manner. 

Ar'-du-otrt-ness,  #.    Height,  difficulty. 

Ar-du'-i-ty,  84,  105:  9.    Arduousness.  [Obs.] 

A  RE,  ar,  97,  33 :  Part  of  the  verb  To  Be ;  which  see. 

AREAssa'-rW,  $.  The  surface  contained  between 
lines ;  any  open  surface  or  flat  space. 

n  AREAD  or  AREED=a-redt',  v.  a.  To  coun- 
sel. [Obs.] 

ARID=aV-Yd,  129 :  a.    Dry,  parched  up. 

Ar'-id-ness,        \        ^ 

^-rid'-t-ty,  84 :  J  ''    DryneM«  want  of  moisture. 

To  Ar'-k-fy,  (aV-£-fy,  92,  129)  v.  a.    To  dry. 

Ar'-b-fac',-tcon,  85,  89:  «.  The  state  of  growing 
dry  t  the  act  of  drying. 

A-ml'-KjI,  t.  A  place  covered  with  sand  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  combats  j  a  space  for  combatants. 

Ar/-e-na"-/ion,  85,  89  :  t.   A  sand  bath. 

Ar/-e-na"-c«>«a,  (-sh'us,  147)1 

Ar'-e-nose,  f-nAce,  152)  >a.  Sandy. 

Ar'-e-notfg,  (-nug,  120)  J 

^-kbn'-u-loot,  120:  a.    Full  of  small  sand. 

AREOMETER-ar*/4-8m"-£-teT, 42, 85, 87 :  t. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of 

A'-re-ot"-ic,  a.  and  t.  Making  thin :— t.  A  medi- 
cine  that  attenuates  the  humors. 

AREOPAGUS=are'4-6p''-d-gu8,42,85:  #.  A 
sovereign  tribunal  in  ancient  Athens,  held  on  Mars'  hill. 

A'-re-op"-a-gite,  (-jite,  169)  #.  A  judge  of  the 
Areopagus. 

ARETOLOGY,  aV-4-tol''-6-g&i,  #.  The  doctrine 

of  virtue,  and  its  effects. 
A  RG  AL=iY-gal,  #.  The  hard  lees  or  tartar  in  wine 

vessels. 

ARGENT=ar,-jSnt,  *.  Made  of  silver;  bright  like 
silver ;  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour  in  the  coats  of  all 
below  nobility. 

A!»!ge,If"t,ne'  C-tfn,  105)  a.  Sounding  or  appearing 
like  silver. 

A^"«en-ta/'-/i'oTj,  89:  $.  An  overlaying  with  sflver. 

ARGlL—aV-jf  |,  #.    Potter's  clay ;  alumine. 

AK-&il-la''-cw«8,(-eh,us,  \47,  120)  a.    Clavey. 


ARI 

Ar'-gil-lows,  9.    Consisting  of  clay. 

ARGIVE,  ar'-gulve,  169:  a.  and  #.     Belonging 

to  Argos,  Greek.-— s.  A  Greek.  p 

ARGO=ary-gA,  f.    The  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed 

iu  quest  of  the  golden  fleece;  a  ship  generally. 
Ar'-go-sy,  152,  105:  t.    A  large  merchant  vessel; 

acarrack. 

Ar'-go-naut,  (-na\»t,  123)  «.  One  who  safled  in 
the  Argo. 

7b  ARGUE^ar'-gA,  110,  189:  v.  n.  and  a.   To 

reason,  to  dispute  *—act.  To  prove  any  thing  by  anru- 
ment;  to  debate. 

Ar'-gu-er,  36 :  9.    A  reasoner,  a  disputer. 

Ar'-gu-ment,  9.  A  reason  alleged,  or  the  minor  pre- 
mise of  a  syllogism ;  the  major  and  minor  premises ; 
the  whole  syllogism ;  the  subject  of  any  discourse  or 
writing :  the  contents  of  any  work,  or  portion  6T  it, 
summed  np  by  way  of  abstract ;  controversy. 

Ar/-gu-meii//-tal,  a.    Belonging  to  arguments. 

Ar'-gu-meu"-ta-t*ve,  105  :  a.  Consisting  of  argu- 
ments; disputatious. 

Ar/-gu-men"-to-tive-ly,  act.  In  an  argumentative 
manner. 

Ar/-gu-men-ta//-/i'on,  85, 89 :  *.  Formal  reasoning. 

ARG UTE=>ar-gutt',  a.  Subtle ;  witty ;  sharp,  shrill. 

ARGUS=ar/-eu8,  *.  A  watchful  person,  so  named 
from  the  fabled  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes. 

ARIAN,  art'4-an,  41,  105 :  a.  and  #.  Appertain- 
ing to  Arius,  who,  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ :— t.  A  follower  of  Arius ;  a  Socinian ; 
a  Unitarian. 

A'-ri-a-num,  1 58  :  *.    The  doctrine  of  the  Arians. 

ARID.— See  before  To  Arefy. 

ARIES,  are'-44ez,  41,  101  :  #.  The  ram,  a  sign  of 

the  zodiac. 
To  A'-ri-e-tate,  41 :  v.  ft.    To  butt  like  a  ram. 
A'-ri-c-ta"-/*on,  85,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  butting;  the 

act  of  using  the  battering  ram. 
ARIETTA,  arv'4-St"-tJ,41:  s.  A  light  air  in  music. 

ritai.] 

A^rW-so,  (-z&)  a.    In  the  style  of  an  air.  [Music.} 

ARIGHT,  <3-ritt'.  163 :  ad.   Rightly. 

ARIOLATION,  «.    Soothsaying.— See  Hariolalion. 

To  ARISE,  a-riz*',  137 :  1  v.  n.    To  mount  up- 

I  Arosb,  d-rozt',  Ward;    to   get  up;   tc 

Arisen,  d-nz'-zn,  114 :  J  come  info  view  ;  to  re- 
vive from  death;  to  proceed  from. 

ARISTARCH,  aY-!s-tark,  129, 161 :  t.  A  severe 
critic :  a  word  derived  from  Aristarchus  of  Alexandria. 

ARISTARCHY,  aV'-is-tar'-k&j,  85,  189,  161  : 
*.  A  body  of  good  men  in  power;  the  former  part  of 
the  word  signifying  best,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Ar'-is-toc"-r^-cf,  87:  t.  A  government  in  which 
the  power  resides  in  the  nobles ;  the  former  part  of  the 
word  here  signifying  best  in  point  of  rank. 

Ar-is-to-crat'/-i-caJ,  a.  Relating  to,  or  favourable 
to,  aristocracy. 

ArMs-to-crar-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  aristocratical 
manner. 

Ar,-i8-to-crat"-i-cal-ne«s,  #.  The  quality  of  being 
aristocratical. 

Ar/,-is-to-crat',  f .    A  supporter  of  aristocracy. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  aY-Ts-tA-tele-y5n,  129,90: 
a.  and  $.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  or 
the  peripatetic  philosophy :— #.  One  prone  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Aristotle. 

ARITHMANCY,  aV'-tft-man'-c^,  129,  85, 87 : 

s.  A  foretelling  of  events  by  numbers. 
A  Rira'-ME-Tic,  81 :  9.    The  science  and  the  art  of 

numbers. 
^-riM,-me-tic/'-mn,    (-tish'-'an,  147)  #.     One 

skilled  in  arithmetic. 


'  The  schemes  entire,  and  the.  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  tho  Dictionary. 

I'owcf, :  gafc'-wlv  cliip'-man :  pa-p#:  ltvj :  gfcd :  j'05,  t,  e.jew,  55 :  a,  e,  \9  &c,  mute,  171. 
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ArM/A-me^'-i-cal.  92 :  a.    According  to  arithmetic 
Ar/-iM-tnet"-f-col-ly,  ad.  In  an  arithmetical  manner. 
ARK=arc,  76 :  $,    A  small  close  vessel,  chest,  or 
coffer:  the  repository  of  the  covenant;  a  close  large 
vessel  or  ship. 
Ak-ca'-num,  «.  sJJty.l  A  thing  or  things  shut  up  or 
Ar-ca'-n^,  g.  pi.       )  kept  in  secrecy. 
ARM=ann,  33 :  #.  ring.  1  The    limbs     reaching 
ARMS,  armz,  143 :  s.pi.  J  from  the  hands  to  the 
•hoaHers;  the  large  bough  of  a  tree;  an  inlet  of  water 
from  the  sea ;  power,  might,  as  the  secular  arm  ;  the 
instruments  wielded  by  the  arms  for  offence  and  de- 
fence; in  heraldry,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family: 
in  the  last  two  senses  the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural. 
To  Arm,  v.  a.  and  «.    To  furnish  with  means  of  of- 
fence or  defence;  to  provide  against;  to  famish  or  fit 
up:— sua.  To  take  arms. 
Ar'-med,  a.     Furnished  with  arms ;  in  heraldry,  the 
beaks,  talons,  teeth,  &c  of  beasts  and  birds  are  called 
armed  when  of  different  colour  from  the  rest. 
ArmMet,  s.    a  little  arm ;  a  bracelet 
Ann -pit,  #.    The  cavity  under  the  shoulder. 
Aa-nV-DJ,  t.    A  naval  armament. 
Aa-sLi-DiL  -lo,  *.     A  small  inoffensive  »nim«I  of 

Brazil,  so  called  from  being  armed  with  a  bony  shell 
AM-M^-MMfT,  i.    A  farce  equipped  for  war. 
AuZ-M^-rcTtm,  147 :  «.    Armour.  [little  used.] 
As'-Ml-a JEK,  s.    One  bearing  arms ;  a  gentleman. 
Ar-mj^-er-ottB,  (-mtd'-ge'r-us)  a.    Bearing  arms. 
Ar^-mix-la'-ted,  a.    Wearing  bracelets. 
Ar//-mil-iar/-jr,  a.    Consisting  of  rings  like  bracelets. 
Aa-Mty-o-TRirr,  a.    Mighty  in  war. 
Ar-mirZ-o-tence,  $.    Power  in  war. 
Ab'-xj-sticv,  (-m4-sti88,  105)  s.   A  short  truce. 
As/-mocb,  (-m«T,  120)  t.    Defensive  arms. 
Ar/'-mw-brtir/-«',  (-bart'-er,  100, 41)  *.  He  that 

carries  another's  armour. 
Ar/-mor-*r,   129,  38,  36:  #.    He  that  makes,  or 

fits  with,  armour. 
Ar^-mo-ry,  105 :  #.    The  place  in  which  arms  are 

deposited;  armour;  ensigns  armoriaL 
Ar-mtZ-fftHiIy  a.    Belonging  to  the  warlike  ensigns  of 

stonily;  heraldic. 
Ar'-mo-riat,  #.    One  skilled  in  heraldry. 
Aa  -ir,  105  :  #.   A  multitude  of  armed  men  under  a 

general;  a  multitude. 
ARM  ENTAL=ar-m£n,-tal,       \  a.  Belonging  to 
ARMEXTlNEUar-men'-tine,  J  a  herd  or  drove 

of  cattle, 
Arr-men-to«e",(-toce,152)  a.  Abounding  in  cattle. 
ARMINlAN,ar-m?n/-Yan,146:  a.  and  *.    Per- 
taining  to  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.or  those  especially 
opposed  to  Calvinism:—!.  A  follower  of  Arminius. 
Ar-min'-m-nitm,  (-yd-ntzm,  158)  «.  The  doctrine 
of  Arminius ;  ebiefly  remarkable  as  opposing  absolute 
predestination. 

ARMORIC=ar-mor'-Tc,  129:   a.    Pertaining  to 

Armories  in  France,  now  called  Brittany. 
AROMA=i-ro'-m£,  #.    The  odorant  principle  in 

plants. 
7»  A-ro'-ma-iize, t».  a.  To  scent  with  sptces ;  to  scent. 
Ar/-o-mat!'-«a*-fM>n,  85,  89  :  ».   The  mingling  of 

aromatic  apices  with  any  medicine. 
Ar/-o-mat"-ic,  a.  and  $.    Sweet-scented:—*.  That 

which  is  sweet-scented. 
AROSE,  d-roze'.— See  To  Arise. 
AROUND=3-rownd',  31 :  ad.  and  prep.    In  a 

circle;  on  every  side >-prep.  About. 
To  AROUSE,  <§-rowz^,  31,  137 :  v.  a.   To  wake 

from  sleep;  to  raise  up;  to  excite. 
AROW,a-ro',  125 


ARR 

AROYNT-oVroint',  29:  inierj.    Begone;  away! 
ARPEGGIO,ar-pgd'-jA,  [Ital.]  1 70:  t.  The  distinct 

instrumental  chords  to  the  voice  in  singing. 
ARQUEBUSE,  ar'-ki-tK56z,  [Fr.]  170:  #.    A 

gun  or  carabine  of  an  old  fashion. 
Ar'-fire-bswier",  (ar/-k*-boo-zetrlr,  [[Fr.]  170) 

s.  A  soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse. 
AR'-Qcnt-BP-SADB",  9.     Originally,  the  shot  of  an 

arquebuse;  now,  by  a  strange  appropriation,  applied 

to  a  distilled  water  used  for  the  cure  of  bruises  or  other 

wounds. 
ARRACK=4Y-rack,  129:   t.    A  spirit  distilled 

from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa  tree;  or  from  rice  or  sugar. 
To  ARRAIGN,  Sr-raW,  157:   v.  a.    To  seta 

thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place;  to  set  forth  and  accuse, 

as  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Ar-rai^n'-ment, «.    The  act  of  arraigning ,  a  charge. 
To  ARRANGE,  Sr-ravngc',  111:  v.  a.    To  put 

iu  the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 
Ar-rarW-ment,!.  Order ;  the  act  of  putting  in  order. 
Ar-ran'-grr,  36 :  *.    He  who  arranges. 
ARRANT=aV-rant,  129 :  a.   Notorious,  in  a  bad 


Ar'-rant-ly,  ad.     Impudently,  shamefully. 
ARRAS=aV-ro<»,  129  :  «.    Tapestry. 
ARRAUGHT,  iir-raW,  123, 162  :  part.  As  from 

to  arreach,  or  seise ;  a  verb  out  of  use. 
7b  ARRAY=*r-ray,  129,  100:  v.  a.    To  put  In 

ordeT,  to  deck :  in  law,  to  set  a  jury  in  order,  or  call 

them  man  by  man. 
Ar-ray/,  t.    Order,  chiefly  of  war ;  dress ;  the  setting 

forth  of  a  jury. 
Ar-ray'-fTf,  143:    t.  pi.     Officers  whose  duty  was 

to  see  the  soldiers  properly  appointed  in  their  armour. 
ARREAR=*r-rert',  103:  *.    That  which  remains 

unpaid ;  the  rear.    It  is  very  commonly  used  in  the 

pluraL 
Ar-rearAage,  99  :  t.    Arrears ;  any  sum  remaining 

after  payment  of  a  part. 
Ar-rjerb',  (ar-rert',  [Fr.]  170)  «.    The  last  body 

of  an  army. 
To  ARRECIWr-rSct',  t».  «.    To  raise  or  lift  up. 

[Little  used.] 
Ar-rect',  a.    Erected,  upright  [Obs.] 
ARRENTATION,  aV^n-t^'-shun,  89 :  s .  Li- 
cense to  enclose  forest  land  on  payment  of  a  yearly  rent 
ARREPTITIOUS,    aY-rSp-tTsh"-'u8,   90:    a. 

Snatched  away,  crept  in  privily. 
Tb  ARREST^r-rSst'.  v.  a.     To  seize  under  a 

legal  process ;  to  seize,  stay,  or  obstruct  generally. 
Ar-rest',  82  :  «.    A  stop  or  stay ;  legal  apprehension. 
To  Ar-kbt7,  v.  a.     To  assign,  to  allot,  to  summon. 

[Obs.1 
Ar-rer,  *.    That  which  is  assigned ;  a  decree. 
To  A  RRIDE'=ftr-ride',  v .  o.   To  laugh  at,  to  please 

well.  [Obs.]  ^ 

Ar-riZ-ton,  (-rizh'-un,  147)  t.    A  smiling  upon. 
To  A  RRIVE=£r-ri vt',  v.n.  To  come  to  any  place ; 

to  reach  any  point j  to  gain  any  thing;  to  happen. 
Ar-ri'-val,  s.    The  reaching  of  any  place  or  point 
Ar-rt'-vance,  *.    Company  coming.  [Obs.] 
To  ARRODE=ir-rode',  t\  a.  To  gnaw  or  nibble. 
Ar-ro-sion,  (-zhun,  147)  *.   a  gnawing. 
To  ARROGATE:=aY-r&-gaU,  v.  a.     To  claim 

proudly  or  vainly ;  to  assume. 
Ar,-ro-ga"-/ion,  85, 89 :  t.   A  claiming  with  pride 

and  injustice. 
Ar^-ro-ga'-tiVe,   105:    a.     Claiming  in  an  unjust 

manner. 
Ar'-ro-clutt,  a.    Haughty,  proud. 
Ar'-ro-gant-ly,  ad.    Iu  an  arrogant  manner. 


ad.    In  a  row. 

The  at*n = Is  used  aflsr  modes  of  ipdliog  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Qmmmmttt  raish-un, »',  e,  mttion,  165  :  vlzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  ftin,  166 
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Ar/-ro-g«DCC,     1  *.    Assumption  of  too  much  im- 
Ar'-rogan-cy,     J  portanoe ;  haughty  self-sufficiency; 

Insolence  of  bearing.  _ 

ARROND1SSEMENT,  ar-roang,-dec<-m5ng", 

[Fr.J  1/0:   *.    A  circuit;  a  district  ot  territory  in 

France  for  tho  exercise  of  a  particular  jurisdiction. 
ARROW,  aY-ro,  129.  125 :  *.  The  pointed  weapon 

which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 
Ar'-Tow-y,  104 :  a.    Consisting  of  or  like  arrows. 
Ar'-Tow-head,  (-h«d,  120)  *.     The  head  of  an 

arrow;  a  water  plant  so  named  from  its  resemblance 

to  an  arrowhead. 
Ar'-rouHTOOt, «.    The  starch  of  an  Indian  plant 
ARSENAL=ar/-»£-nal,  #.    A  magazine  of  mili- 
tary stores. 
ARSENlC=?ar/-s£-ntc,  t.    A  mineral  substance, 

which  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison.    White  arsenic  is 

that  commonly  seen,  which  is  not  tho  pure  metal,  but 

the  oxyde  of  arsenic. 
Ar-sen'-ic,  88  :  la.    Containing  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'-r-cal,  105 :  >  Arsenic  acid  differs  from 

A  r-se'-n i-oi/s,  95,  120:  J    arsenious  by  its  greater 

proportion  of  oxygen. 
To  Ar-sen'-i-cate,  v.  a.    To  combine  with  arsenic. 
Ar-se'-ni-ate,  95,  105  :  I.    A  name  for  salts  formed 

by  the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  different  bases. 
Ar'  se-nite,  $.   A  name  for  salts  formed  by  arsenious 

acid  with  different  bases. 
ARSON=ar/-son',  18, 1 14 :  t.  The  crime  of  house 

burning,  including  that  of  barns,  ricks,  &c. 
ART,  33:  *.    The   power  of  doing  something  not 

taught  by  nature ;  practical  skill  as  opposed  to  theory ; 

practical  skill  as  directed  by  theory  or  science;  a 

trade;  artfulness;  skill;  dexterity;  cunning. 
Art'-fwl,  117:  a.    Performed  with  art;  cunning. 
Art'-fwl-ly,  ad.    Skilfully  ;  cunningly. 
Art'-fwl-ness,  f.    Skill;  cunning. 
ArtMess,  a.    Unskilful ;  void  of  fraud ;  simple. 
Art-]es8-ly,a6*.    In  an  artless  manner;  naturally; 

sincerely. 
Art'-less-ness,  «.    Want  of  art ;  simplicity. 
Ar'-ti-FICE,  (-t£-fiS8,  105)  #.    Trick,  fraud ;  art, 

trade. 
Ar'-ti-fic"-wl,  (-ftah'-yai,  147)  a.    Made  by  art. 

not  natural;  fictitious,  not  genuine;  artful,  contrived 

with  skill. 
Ar'-ti'-fit/'-ial-ly,  ad.    By  art ;  with  skill ;  not  natu- 

rally. 
Ar'-ti-nV'-wl-nett,  f.    Artfulness. 
Ar-tik/-7-cer,  t.    A  mechanic,  or  manufacturer ;  a 

contriver. 
Ar'-t7-sjn,  (-z&n,  151)  t.  One  skilled  in  an  art ;  a 

handicraftsman.  ". 

Ar'-tI8T,  t.    He  that  exercises  any  art ;  he  that  exer- 
cises one  of  the  elegant  arts,  but  particularly  that  of 

painting  likenesses. 
ARTERY,  ar'-tSr-lu,  105:  t.    One  of  the  cylin- 
drical tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 

all  parts  of  the  body. 
Ar-te-ri-al,  43 :  a.  That  relates  .to,  or  is  contained  in, 

artery. 
AR'-TB-RJ-OT/,-0-Mr,  #.    The  operation  of  bleeding 

from  the  artery. 
ARTHRlTlC^ar-ttnt'-Tc,  88:  #.  \  Relating  to 
ARTHRlTlCAL,ar-ttnt'4-c51,a.j   tho  joints; 

gouty. 
ARTICHOKE,  ar'-tkehike,  105 :    $.    A  plant 

like  a  thistle,  but  with  large  scaly  heads  like  the  cone 

of  the  pine-tree. 
ARTICLE,  ar'-tl-cl,  101:  t.    Generally,  some- 

tiling   distinct;    appropriately,  one  of  the  parts  of 

speech;  a  single  clause  of  an  account;  a  particular  or 

item;  one  in  a  series  of  things;  in  the  plural,  it  often 

means  terms,  stipulations. 


ASC 

To  Ai'-t*-cle\  v.  if.  and  a.  To  stipulate : — ad.  To 
draw  up,  or  bind  by,  articles  of  agreement. 

Ar-tic'-U-I^IR,  38:  a.    Belonging  to  the  joints. 

Ar-TIC  ••U'I.atb,  a.  Distinct ;  branched  into  articles ; 
in  anatomy,  belonging  to  the  joints. 

To  Ar-tic'-u-late,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  utter  words  so 
that  the  syllables  are  distinct ;  to  speak ;  to  treat ;  to 
joint ;  very  rarely  it  signifies  to  draw  up  articles,  to 
make  terms  '—nsu.  To  speak  distinctly. 

Ar-tic"-u-la'-ted,  part.  a.  With  distinct  utterance 
of  syllables;  in  anatomy  and  botany,  having  joints. 

Ar-tic'-u-late-ly,  ad.    Distinctly;  article  by  article. 

Ar-tic'-U-late-nes8,  9.  The  quality  of  being  arti- 
culate. 

Ar-tic'-U-la,/-/ion,  85,  89 :  #.  Distinct  utterance ; 
a  consonant,  as  being  the  chief  means  of  distinctness ; 
in  anatomy,  the  juncture,  or  joint  of  bones ;  in  botany, 
the  knots  in  some  plants,  as  in  the  cane. 

ARTIFICIAL,  ARTISAN,  ARTLESS,  Ac- 
See  under  Art. 

ARTILLERY,  ar-tflMSr-^  81,  129,  105:  t. 
Weapons  of  war;  cannon,  ordnance ;  gunnery. 

ARUNDEL1AN,  aV-un-dele^-yan,  146:  a.  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  celebrated  marbles  containing 
the  Parism  chronicle.  They  were  procured  by  an  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  subsequently  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

ARUNDINACEOUS,a-run'-d4-na"-8h,us,147: 
a.   Of,  or  like  reeds. 

Ar/-un-din"-e-oi/8, 120 :  a.   Abounding  with  reeds. 

ARUSPEX=d-ru8'-p*cks,  154:  \  s.    A  diviner 

ARUSPICE,  d-rus'-piss,  105 :  J  by  the  entrails 
of  victims;  a  soothsayer.  The  latter  is  the  proper 
anglicised,  though  less  usual  word.  The  plural  num- 
ber, Aruspices,  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

yf-rusy-p>-cy,  105:  $,   The  act  of  prognosticating. 

AS,  &z,  152  :  conj.  and  adv.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  like  manner;  in  the  manner  that;  that :— <i<ft>.  Si- 
milarly, equally ;  like  to ;  in  respect  that ;  in  respect 
of;  for  example.  It  is  sometimes,  by  reason  or  an 
ellipsis,  equivalent  to  a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  He  wel- 
comed such  at  [those  that]  came. 

ASAFCETIDA,  aV-sa-fStM-dt!,  120:  #.  A  fetid 
gum-resin,  brought  from  the  east,  much  used  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

ASBESTOS,  *z-beV-t0f8,  151:  s.  An  incom- 
bustible substance,  (see  A-,)  which,  being  manufac- 
tured into  a  cloth,  was  formerly  used  to  preserve  tlie 
ashes  of  the  body  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre.  It  is  a 
mineral,  but.  Icing  fibrous,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vegetable. 

At-bes'-ttne,  (-tin,  1 05)  a.  Something  incombustible. 

ASCARIDES,  ft*caY4-d£<zy  129,  101 :  t.  pi. 
Little  worms  in  the  rectum. 

To  ASCEND=aW<nd',  59:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
rise ;  to  move  upwards :  to  proceed  from  one  degree  of 
good  to  another  '.—act.  To  climb  up. 

As-cend'-a-bl?,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  ascended. 

As-cen'-dont,  f.  and  a.  Superiority  or  commanding 
influence ;  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which,  rising  at  a 

Krson's  nativity,  was  supposed,  by  astrologers,  to  in- 
lence  his  fate ;  in  law,  ascendants  are  the  relations 
gone  before  and  reckoned  upwards: — adj.  Superior, 
predominant;  above  the  horizon.  • 

As-cen'-den-cy,  105  :  «.    Influence,  power. 

As-cen'-s/On,  (-shun,  147)*.  The  act  of  ascending: 
the  visible  rising  of  Christ  to  heaven ;  the  festival  in 
celebration  of  which,  is  called  Ascension-day,  or  Holy 
Thursday. 

As-cen'-8ive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Prone  to  ascend  ;  as- 
cending. 

As-ckni',  82:  9.  The  act  of  rising;  the  way  in 
rising ;  the  elevation  itself. 

To  ASCERTAlN=as-«er-ta\n',  59,  100:  v.  a. 
To  make  certain ;  to  establish  ;  to  make  confident. 

As-cer-tatn'-a-ble,  101:  a.  That  can  bo  ascer- 
-     tained. 
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ASK 

As-cer-tain'-rr,  # .    He  that  ascertain*. 

As-cer-tain'-meot,  #.    A  settled  rale ;  a  standard. 

ASCETlC=ia-a*t'-ic  59,  88 :  a.  and  #.  Exer- 
dsing  mortifications  of  the  flesh :— #.  He  that  retire* 
to  a  life  of  »*clasion  and  severity. 

As-cet'-t-cwm,  158 :  «.    The  state  of  an  ascetic. 

ASCII,  ash'-yl,  146,  147 :  •.  pi.  People  who,  at 
twerve at  noon, are  shadowless.  (See  A.)  This  can 
happen  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  tone,  and 
to  them  it  happens  twice  in  the  year.  They  are  also 
called  Jmphiscn,  because,  when  not  shadowless,  their 
shadows  will,  at  one  time  of  year,  point  north  at  mid- 
day, at  another  time,  south.    The  inhabitants  of  the 


temperate  tone  will  always  have  their  shadows 

,  and  those  of  the  south  temperate  sone  always 

sooth, at  mid-day;  and  these  are  called  AntUcii.    In 


the  frigid  sones,  daring  the  time  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  the  shadows  are  directed  to  every  point 
around  the  compass ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accord- 
ingly called  Pcriscii.  The  (bur  words  are  anglicised 
by  some  writers  into  Ascians,  Ampkisciant,  Anttscians, 
and  Perudams. 

ASCITES,  aa-ai'-titx,  [Lat,]  170 :  #.  A  kind  of 
dromy. 

Asxat'-ic  88,  \ 

ASClTmOUS^aV-si-tTah'-'uj,  147:  a.    Ad- 

scttitkms. 
ASCLEPIAD,  ia-cli'-pWd,  «.   The  Choriambic 

verse  in  which  the  first,  and  other  odes  of  Horace,  are 

written. 
To  ASCRlBE=aVcrTbc',  v.  a.    To  attribute  to,  as 

a  cause ;  to  attribute  as  a  quality. —See  Ad-. 
Aa-crr'-ba-ble',  101 :  a.    That  may  be  ascribed. 
As-cwp'-TIOif,  89  :  9.    The  act  of  ascribing. 
As/-crip-tu/,-i*OKS,  (-ttah'-ua,  120)  a.    That  is  as- 

ASH=i*h,  #.    A  tree  ;  the  wood  of  the  ash. 

Asb/-en,  a.    Made  of  ash- wood. 

ASHAMED,  d-shamtd',  114  :  part.  a.  Touched 

wtth  shame. 
^-sha'-med-ly,  105 :  ad.    Bashfully. 
ASHES,  SshMk,  113, 151 :  *.  pi.  The  remains  of 

any  thing  burnt ;  the  remains  of  a  body  burned  on  the 

funeral  pyre;  and  hence,  generally,  the  remains  of 

the  dead. 
A&h-w&focV-daj,  f-w$nz'-da>j,  167)  t.    The  first 

day  of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of 

sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head. 
Ash'-y,  105  :  a.    Light- grey,  like  ashes  :  turned  to 

ashes. 
Ash'-y-pale?,  a.    Pale  as  ashes. 
ASH  LAR=aah'-lar,  34  :  t.  Common  or  freestone 

as  it  comes  in  various  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 

from  the  quarry. 
Aah'-ler,  36  :  «.    A  facing  made  of  squared  stones. 
AshMer-'lDg,  $.  The  act  of  bedding  ashler  in  mortar. 
ASHORE=3-ahorV,  ad.    On  shore ;  stranded. 
ASIAN,  auh'-yan,  147 :  a.    Asiatic. 


A'-s.-at"-ic,  (a'-sb4-aY'-?ck,  85,  88)  a.  and  t. 

Pertaining  to  Asia :— *.  A  native  of  Asia. 
ASIDE=rJ-sid</,  ad.  To  one  side ;  away  from  those 

ASIMN R— See  under  Ass. 

To  ASK=aak,  1 1 :  v.  <r.  and  it.  To  petition ;  to  de- 
mand; to  question;  to  inquire;  to  require  :—neu.  To 
petition  to  make  inquiry. 

Ar-keT,  *.  Petitioner,  inquirer : — also,  (of  different 
etymology,')  a  water-newt. 

ASKAUNCE,  fa-kfW,  122:  ad.  Sideways, 
obliquely. 

As-ka*nr,  ad.  Sideways,  askaunce. 

ASKEW,  as-ku',   110:  ad.    Awry;   conteniptu- 
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ASP 

ASLAKE=<i-8lakt',  v.  a.    To  slacken.  [Obs] 
ASLANT^a-slant/,  11:  ad.    Obliquely. 
ASLEEP=d-«lep*',  a.  and  ad.   Sleeping ;  dead  : 

— adv.  Into  sleep. 
ASLOPE=rd-slopV,  ad.  With  declivity;  obliquely. 
ASOMATOUS,  a-ao'-ma-tua,  120 :  a.    Without 

a  body ;  incorporeal. — See  A-. 
ASP=aap,  11,        )  #.    A  small  poisonous  serpent 
ASPIC=~ay-p!ck,J  of  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
ASPARAGUS~aa-paY-d-gUi,129,167:  #.  An 

esculent  plant. 
ASPECT=aV-pSct,  s.    Look;  countenance  ;  view ; 

position ;  relation ;  disposition  of  a  planet  to  other 

planets. 
ty-  Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  accent  of 

this  word  has  shifted  from  the  last  to  the  first  syllable j 

the  common  tendency  of  accent  as  to  nouns.— See  81. 
To  As-pect',  v.  a.    To  behold.  [Obs] 
As-pect'-a-bl^,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  seen.  [Obs.] 
As-pec'-Zion,  89  :  t.    The  act  of  viewing. 
ASPEN=aV-p£o,  *.  and  a.    A  species  of  poplar, 

the  leaves  of  which  always  tremble ;  it  is  sometimes 

called  an  Asv  :—adj.  Belonging  to,  or  made  oC  the 

aspen :  resembling  an  aspen. 
ASPER=aV-p*T,  36  :  a.    Bough,  rugged.   [Littlo 

used.] 
To  As'-per-ate,  (-p«r-ate,  129)  v.  a.   To  make 

rough. 
As'-per-a'^/ion,  85, 89 :  #.    A  making  rough. 
As/-per-oiia,  120:  a.    Rough,  uneven 
As-per'-Z-tf,  105:    s.    Unevenness;  roughness  of 

sound;  roughness  of  temper;  sharpness. 
Aa-PBR/-j-Ko/,-i.j-onB,  90,  105,  120:  a.    An  epi. 

thet  of  plants  that  have  rough  leaves. 
ASPER NATION,  aV-per-na"-shun,  85,  89:  #. 

Neglect,  disregard. 
To  Asperse=as-perce',  35, 153 :  v.  a.    To  vilify ; 

to  slander;  to  bespattcT  with  censure  or  calumny;  to 

sprinkle. 
Ag-per'-ser,  $ .    One  who  vilifies. 
As-prk'-sjon,  90  :  t.    A  sprinkling;  calumny. 
ASPHALTOS,  aa-faY-tos,  18,  1   163,  142:   *. 
ASPHALTUM,  aVfaY-tum,    J  Jews'  pitch;  a 

solid,  brittle,  ponderous  substance,  of  a  discutient, 


emollient,  and  agglutinant  quality.    When  pure,  it 

burns  without  leaving  any  ashes.   It  is  found  in  a  soft 

or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
As-nAal'-tic,  a.    Gummy,  bituminous. 
ASPHODEL,  aV-fi-dSl,  163:  t.   The  day-lily. 

The  ancients  planted  it  near  graves  to  supply  the 

manes  of  the  dead  with  nourishment. 
ASPHURELATES,  fis-fu'-rl-lates,  *.  pi.    A 

name  given  to  a  series  of  semi-metallic  fossils,  because. 

in  their  puroit  state,  they  are  not  malleable,  (See  A-,) 

as,  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt,  line,  and  quicksilver. 
ASPHYXY, aa-fick'-s^  163, 154 : «.  A  swooning. 

—See  A-. 
ASPIC— Seo  Asp.    It  also  means  a  piece  of  ord- 

nnnci*. 
ASPIRANT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  ASPIRATE,  aV-p£-rate,  105 :  v.  a.  To  mingle 

the  breath  unvocalized  with  the  vocal  elements  of 

speech. 
Ar-pi-rate,  a.  and  $.    Pronounced  with  an  audible 

breathing :— 5.  The  mark  of  such  breathing. 
To   A-SPlllK',   v.  it.     Literally,  to  breathe  hard;  to 

pant;  to  desire  with  eagerness ;  to  rise ;  to  tower. 
As-pi'-rer,  s.    One  that  aspires. 
As-pi'-rant,  s.    An  aspirer  ;  an  ambitious  candidate. 
As-pire'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  aspiring. 
As'-pi-ra"-t70n,  (-p£-ra'-*hun,  105,  89)  *.    A 

breathing  after ;  an  ardent  wish  ;  the  act  of  aspiring 
The  slga  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hive  do  IrroguUrHy  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  Yizh-Mn,  i.e.  vision,  165;  t/itn,  166  :  tfy£n?  166, 


ASS 

the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  so  that  the  breath  U  pre- 
viously heard  unvocaliied. 

ASPORTATION,  aV-pAre-ta"-shun,  130,  85, 
89 :  s .  A  carrying  away ;  a  felonious  removal,  whether 
or  not  from  the  house  or  apartment. 

ASQUINT,  a-skwintf,  76,  145 :  ad.  Obliquely; 
not  in  the  straight  line  of  vision. 

ASS=-as8,  11 :  **.    An  animal  of  burden ;  a  stupid 

Aw'^U-MH' 12°)  *•   A  blockhead. 
As'-z-ninb,  (aV-«4-nint,)  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ass. 
As'-»-nar^,  129,  105 :  a.    Asinine. 
To  ASSAIL=aa-*aV,  «•  «•    To  attack  in  a  hostile 

manner  j  to  fall  upon ;  to  attack  with  argument 
As-sail'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  attacked. 
As-sail'-er,  #.    He  that  attacks  another. 
As-sail'-ant,  f.  and  a.    He  that  attacks :— a.    At- 
tacking. 
As-sair-ment,  *.   Attack. 
ASSAPANIC«aB'-sa-p&n"-ick,  t.   The  flying 

squirrel. 
ASSART=a,s-sart',  #.    The  offence  of  grubbing  up 

trees. 
ASSASSIN=a3-8aV-sTn,  f.    One  who  kills,  or  at- 
tempts to  kill,  by  secret  assault 
To  Aa-saV-si-nate,  105 :  v.  a.  To  murder  by  sudden 

assault  j  to  waylay. 
As«sa*,-«-na'/-/ion,  85,  89  :  S.    The  act  of  assassi- 
nating. 
A8-sa8"-si-na'-fe)r,  38 :  #.  A  murderer ;  a  way-layer. 
As-sas'-si-novs,  120:  a.    Murderous. 
ASSATION,  aa-sa'-shun,  #.    A  roasting. 
ASSAULT^aWUltf,  25, 123 :  #.   Attack ;  storm, 
opposed  to  sap,  or  siege;  hostile  violence;  invasion. 
In  law,  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person. 
To  Aa-sault',  v.  a.    To  attack;  to  fall  upon  with 

violence. 
As-saul'-ter,  36  :  «•    He  who  attacks ;  he  who  offers 

injury. 
ASS  A  Y=a8-Bay,  s.    A  trial  or  attempt  at  anything ; 
a  trial  of  a  metal  by  the  separation  of  whatever  may 
be  mixed  with  it:  in  law,  the  examination  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  proper  officers. 
To  As-say',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  trial  of;  to  ascer- 
tain the  purity  or  alloy  of  metals :— v.  a.  To  endeavour. 
An-aay'-er,  t.    One  who  assays  metals. 
ASSECTATION,  aV-8ec-ta''-8hun,  89 :  t.   At- 
tendance. 
ASSECUTION,  aV-*£-cu"-8hun,  89:   t.    Ac- 
quirement. 
ASSEMBLANCE=aW<m'-blance,  12:  ^f.  A  re- 
presentation. 
To  ASSEMBLE,  aa-sSm'-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  bring  together  :— ne*.  To  meet  together. 
As-sem'-blage,  99:  t.    A  collection  of  individuals ; 

the  state  of  being  assembled. 
As-sem'-bly,  105:  *.  A  company;  an  assemblage. 
ASSENT=&8-85nt',  t.    The  act  of  agreeing  to  any 

thing;  consent 
To  As-sent',  v.  n.    To  concede,  or  agree  to. 
As-een'-ter,  36 :  «.    One  who  assents. 
As-sen'-ting-ly,  ad.    In  a  manner  expressive  of 

assent 
As-sent'-ment, «.    Consent. 
A&/-aen-ta"-/»0n,  85,  89  :  a*.    Compliance  with  opi- 
nions out  of  flattery. 
As/'-aen-ta'-tor,  85,  38 :  *.    A  flatterer. 
To  ASSERT=Ss-ger^,  35:  v.  a.    To  maintain; 

to  affirm ;  to  claim. 
As-set'-tove  f-tiv,  105)  a.    Positive,  peremptory. 
As-ser'-tive-iy,  105  :  ad.    Affirmatively,  positively. 
Aa-ser'-tor,  38 :  *.    Maintainer,  vindicator,  affirmer. 
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Aft-ser'-tor-y,  129  :  a.    Asserting,  supporting. 
As-ser/-/ion,  89 :  s.    The  act  of  asserting  ;  position 

advanced. 
To  ASSERVE=&8-8ervtf,  v.  a.    To  serve,  to  help. 

[Obs.] 
To  ASSESS=a«-ceW,  59:  v.  a.  Originally,  to 
sit ;  hence  to  determine  at  a  sitting  a  charge  or  sum 
to  be  paid;  and  hence,  generally,  to  rate,  to  fix  the 
pioportion  which  a  person  has  to  pay  of  a  particular 
tax. 
As-aess**',  (-•&*,  114, 143)  part.  a.  Bated  or  fixed 

by  authority. 
As-sesV-a-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  assessed. 
Ag-sefts'-ment,  #,    The  act  of  assessing;  the  sum 

levied. 
As-ses'-sor,  38  :  S.    One  that  sits  by  another  as  an 
assistant  in  council;  one  appointed  to  assess  property 
for  taxation. 
As-ses'-sion,  89 :  s.  A  sitting  down  by  a  person. 
ASSETS  =  aV- sSts,   s.   pi.     Goods   and    chattels 
sufficient  (nsscz)  for  the  discharge  of  all  legal  claims ; 
goods  answerable  fur  payment 
To  ASSEVER=a»-s«v'-eT,  36  :  1  v.  a.  To  affirm 
To  ASSEVERATE=aa-sSv'-£r->with   great  so- 

ate,  129:  J  lemnity. 

Ag-sev'-er-a"-/i©n,  85,  89 :  «.    Solemn  affirmation, 

as  upon  oath. 
ASSIDENT,  aV-s£-d£nt,  105 :  a.  That  frequently 
seats  itself  with,  or  accompanies:  applied  to  such 
signs  of  a  disease  as  usually  accompany  it,  but  not 
always. 
As-siry-u-ATR,   a.    That  seats  itself  as  a  constant 

companion ;  daily.  [Obs.] 
As-sid'-u-ofs,  120  :  a.    Applying  constantly. 
As-sid'-u-ous-ly,  105  :  ad.  Diligently,  continually. 
As-sid'-u-OMS-ness,  f  •    Constant  or  diligent  appli- 
cation. 
As-8i-Du'-i-rr/(aa-84-du'-£-t^  84,   105)  #. 

Diligence. 
ASS1ENTO,  X«-8Wn'-W,  f .    The  name  of  a  con- 
vention between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers 
relative  to  the  supply  of  slaves. 
To  ASSIGN,  as-alm',  115,  157:  v.  a.    To  mark 
out j  to  appropriate;  to  fix  the  quantity  or  value:  in 
law,  to  make  over  a  right  to  another;  to  appoint  a 
deputy. 
As-stgrn',  *.    The  person  to  whom  property,  or  an 

interest,  is,  or  may  be,  assigned;  an  assignee. 
As-Bi^n'-a-Dle,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  assigned. 
As-si^n'-f  r,  36  :  «.    He  that  assigns. 
As-st'^n'-ment,  t.    The  appointment  of  any  thing  to 
some  end  or  person :  in  law,  the  thing  assigned,  or  the 
deed  which  assigns. 
As'-bz-gnbe",  (V-a£-n£c",  105,  157)  s.    He  to 
whom  any  right  is  assigned,  or  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  any  act 
As'-st'-^nor",  177:  f.    An  assignor. 
As'-sig-na"-770n,  (as-sTg-na"-8hun,  89)  s.    An 
appointment  to  meet  used,  generally,  of  love-appoint- 
ments ;  the  making  over  of  any  thing  to  another. 
7b  ASSIMILATE,  as-sTm'4-lafc,  105 :  v.  n.  and 

a.  To  grow  like : — act.  To  bring  to  a  likeness. 
As-sinv-t-late-ness,  $.    Likeness.  [Little  used.] 
As-ainV'-t-la'-tive,  85, 105  :  a.    Having  the  power 

of  assimilating. 
As-sim'-i-la-bll,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  con. 

verted  to  a  similar  nature. 
ASS1MLJLATE,  ASSIMULATION.— See  Si- 
mulate, &c. 
To  ASSIST=as-«i8t\  v.  a.  To  help. 
As-sis'-tant,  a.  and  «.    Helping,  aiding: — «.  One 

who  nssists  uuder  a  principal ;  a  helper. 
As-sis'-tance,  12  :  #.    Help,  furtherance. 
ASSIZE=3s-siZe',  s.    Literally,  a  sitting,  and  of 
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the  same  origin  with  Attest,  Atsident,  fee.;  appropri- 
ately, a  court  of  judicature  held  twice  a  year  in  every 
county,  in  which  causes  are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury ; 
the  word,  m  this  saawe.  b  generally  uaed  in  the  plural 
number ;  aa  a  noon  singular,  it  often  means  an  ordi- 
nance or  statute  determining  the  weight,  or  fixing  the 
price  of  some  article  of  common  consumption. 

To  Aa-aiaef,  «.  a.    To  fix  a  rate  of  weight  or  price. 

Aa-ar'-aeT,  t.  An  oficer  acting  under  an  assise  of 
weight  or  price;  in  Scotland,  a  juryman  or  member  of 
assize,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  often  spelled  attisor. 

Te  ASSOCUTE,aV«o'-sh£-at«,90:  *.«.  To  unite 
with  another;  to  join  in  company ;  to  accompany. 

Aa-W-es-ate,  «.  and  s.  Confederate : — s.  A  eon. 
federate,  a  companion. 

AaW-ct-a'-tove,  105  :  a.  Baring  the  quality  of 
associating. 

AsW-ct-o-blr,  98,  101  l  a.  Capable  of  being 
associated  $  sociable. 

Aa-a</-o»-a/,-/*on,  85,  89,  150:  s.  Union;  confe- 
deracy; partnership;  connection)  apposition;  an  as- 
sembly of  persons. 

To  ASSOIL=aa-aoil',  29:  v.  a.  To  solve ;  to  answer. 
[Obs.]    Also,  (of  different  etymology,)  to  soil.  [Obs.] 

ASSONANT—aV-ao-nani,  „.  Having  a  resem. 
blance  in  sound, 

Aa'-ao-nanee,  *.  Resemblance  of  sound  without 
rhyming. 

To  ASSORT=aVsort/,  37  :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  ar- 
range in  rmeses  mms.  To  agree  or  class  with. 

Aa-worV-meiit,  f .  The  act  of  classing ;  a  quantity 
property  selected. 

To  ASSOT^aVeW,  v.  a.  To  infatuate.  [Little 
used.] 

To  ASSUAGE,  aa-awigt',  145 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
mitigate;  to  soften;  to  appease;  to  ease: — neu.  To 
abate  or  subside. 

Aa-wata'-grr,  s.    One  who  assuages. 

As-s*age'-meat,  s.  That  which  mitigates;  miti- 
gation. 

As-ttta'-erVe,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Softening,  mitigating. 

ASSUETUDE,  aVW-t&dc,  145  :  *.    Custom. 

As'-«trE-FAc'/-noH,  85, 89 :  s.    The  state  of  being 

To  AS3UME=4a-stime/,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take ;  to 
take  upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate  j  to  take  for  granted 
without  paoof;  to  appropriate:    meu.  To  be  arrogant. 

Aa-au'-mer,  36 :  t .    An  arrogant  man. 

Aa-au'-ming,  72 :  part.  a.    Arrogant,  haughty. 

Aa-suMy-T/va,  (-aum'-ttv,  156, 105)  a.  That  is 
or  may  be  assumed. 

As-aumjp/-/«on,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  taking ;  taking 
any  thing  upon  one's  self;  supposition;  the  minor 
proposition  in  a  syllogism ;  the  taking  into  heaven  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  festival  of  that  event  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

Aa-smp'-siT,  «.  literally,  he  has  taken  on  himself: 
appropriately,  the  legal  term  for  a  voluntary  promise 
by  which  a  man  takes  on  himself  to  perform  for,  or  pay 
to,  another;  the  action  founded  on  an  assumpsit. 

7b  ASSURE,  d'-shSJr',  143, 61, 147:  v.  a.  To  give 
confidVnce  by  promise ;  to  secure  to  another;  to  make 
confident;  to  make  secure. 

.-f-atarred',  (4-shS5rd',  114)  pari.  a.  Certain ;  con- 
vinced. 

J-tttZ-redAy,  105  :  ad.   Certainly. 

yf-MiZ-red-neaa,  s.    Certainty. 

A-uJ-Ter,  (d-shoo'-rer,  51, 36)  s.  He  that  assures. 

^-"•/-rance,  12:  s.  Certain  expectation;  secure 
confidence;  freedom  from  doubt;  firmness;  confi- 
dence; want  of  modesty;  spirit;  intrepidity;  testi- 
mony of  credit;  conviction  ;  insurance,  or  security  to 
pav  a  sum  on  a  certain  event ;  in  theology,  security 


To  startle,  to  fright. 
:  a.  Without  strength ; 
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ASSURGENT~aa-iur'-g£nt,  a.   Eisiog  archwise. 
A  ST  E  ISM,  aV-ti-Ixm,  158  :  «.    Delicate  irony  or 

derision. 
ASTERIATED,a^tert"4-a'-t*d,43:a.  Badiated, 

as  a  star. 
As'-tkr-is*,  129 :  «.    A  Utile  star  (*)  in  printing. 
AsMer-Urn,  158:  «.    A  constellation. 
As-ter'-j-ww,  (-4-tkt*,  101)  a.    A  kind  of  glitter- 

ing  opal. 
Afc'-Tait-oro,   s.    The  common  name   of  the  four 

newly-discovered  planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 

and  Jupiter. 
93-  See  other  relations  of  this  class  under  Astral. 
ASTERN-A-atern',  35 :  ad.    In  the  hinder  part 

of  the  ship;  behind  the  ship. 
To  A8TERT=.<J-stertf,  v.  a. 

[Obs] 

ASTHENIC,aa-*Sn'-Ic,88 : 

feeble.— See  A  . 
Aa-Me-nol'-o-gy,  s.   The  doctrine  of  diseases  arising 

from  weakness. 
ASTHMA,  nat'-mi,  166  :  a.    A  frequent,  difficult, 

and  short  respiration,  with  cough  and  wheeling. 
AatA-maV-ic,  88 :  1        _     ...    t#. 
AatA-mat'-.-cal,     J  •'    Troubled  with  an  asthma. 

ASTON  IED,  aa-tdn'-id,  1 14  :  part.  a.  Astonished. 

[Milton.] 
To  Aa-TON'-HH,  v.  a.    To  amase,  to  surprise. 
Aa-ton'-ish-ing,  72 :  part.  a.   That  astonishes. 
Aa-ton'-ish-ing-ly,  ad.    In  an  astonishing  manner. 
Aa-ton'-ish-ing-ncjas,  s.    The  quality  tha*  excites 

astonishment. 
Aa-ton'-ish-ment,  s.   Amassment. 
To  Astound',  (aa-townd7)  v.  a.    To  astonish,  to 

strike  with  fear  and  wonder. 
ASTRADDLE,  J-atr&d'-dl,  101 :  ad.  With  a  leg 

on  each  side. 
ASTRAGAL=aV-tr<3-gal,  s.    The  little  ring-like 

moulding  which  surrounds  the  top  and  bottom  of  an 

architectural  column. 
ASTRAL,   ASTR1FEROUS,    Ac— See    before 

Astrography. 
ASTRA Y=*(5-stra\j',  ad.    Out  of  the  right  way. 
To  ASTRIdW-stnct',  v.  a.    To  bind  feat,  to 

astringe.— See  Ad-, 
^-strict',  a.    Bound,  astricted.  [Little  used.] 
J-strid'tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Binding,  styptic. 
4-stT\cf-tor-t/f  129,  105:  a.    Astringent. 
Astricf-tion,  89  :  s.    A  binding,  a  compression. 
To  J-vruwas,',  71 ,  64 :  v.  a.    To  draw  together,  to 

make  parts  contract, 
^-strin-gent, a.    Binding,  contracting;  contrary  to 

laxative, 
^-strin'-gen-cy,  s.  The  power  of  binding ;  the  power 

of  giving  firmness. 
ASTRlDE=a-8trTdt/,  ad.  With  legs  wide  open. 
ASTRA  L=aV-tral,  a.   Starry,  relating  to  the  stars. 
Aa-Titiv'-BR-orja,  87, 129, 120 :  o.  Bearing  or  con- 
taining stars. 
A8-trio'-er-otf9,  64 :  a.    Bearing  stars. 
As-troo'-r^-PHF,  (-flty  163,  105)  t.  The  science 

of  describing  the  stars. 
As'-tro-labb,  s.     An  instrument  formerly  used  to 

take  altitudes :  a  particular  projection  of  the  sphere  \ 

the  instrument  now  called  the  armillary  sphere. 
As-TROiZ-O-or,  105:  8.    The  pretended  science  of 

the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  destinies  of  men; 

sometimes  it  means  astronomy. 
Aa-trol'-o-grr,  36  :  *.    A  professor  of  astrology. 
As'-tro-W-gi-an,  85,  90:  *.    One  addicted  to  as- 
trology. 


with  respect  to  acceptance  with  God. 

Tho  sign  =  U  um<1  after  modu  of  tpelUaf  that  have  no  irregularity  ot  xraad. 

Consonants;  mish-un,  1. 1.  mission,  165  ;  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165  ;  thin,  166 
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AV-troW-ic,  88 :  \        Portlllnmg  to  Mtroiogy. 
As'-tro-lo^'-i-cal,    J 

As'-tro-lo^-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  astrological  manner. 
7b  Aa-trol'-O-gize,  V.  n.    To  practise  astrology. 
As-tron'-o-kk,  87,  105:  #.    The  science  of  the 

heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 

directed. 
As-tron'-O-mer,  36 :  «.    One  skilled  in  astronomy. 
AV-troWJ-ic,  **.:  }  a.  Pertaining  to  astronomy. 
A8,-tro-nom"-t-cal-ly,  ad      In   an    astronomical 


To  Aa-tron'-O-miie,  v.  n.   To  practise  astronomy. 

[Little  nsed.] 
As'-Tfto-SCOPB,  t.     An  instrument  for  seeing  the 

stars,  not  singly,  bat  as  they  form  the  hemispheres. 
Aa'-TRO-reB-OL/f-0-ar,  *.     Theology  founded  on 

the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
ASTRUT=d-striit/,  ad.    In  a  strutting  manner. 
ASTUTE=<J-stuU',  a.    Cunning;  penetrating. 
ASUNDER=*d-8un'-<kr,36:  ad.    Apart;  not  to- 
gether. 
ASY  LUM«=d-«IMum,  # .    A  sanctuary,  a  refuge. 
ASYMMETRY,  <!-sTm'-m4-tr&j,  *.    The  want  of 

symmetry  or  proportion. — See  A-. 
wi-tyra'-me-tral,  a.    Not  agreeing. 
A*/-ym-met"-r»-cal,  92 :  a.    Disproportionate. 
ASYMPTOTE,  aV-Tm-tite,  156:  *.  As'-ymp-totes 
(three  syllables  in  the  plural  as  in  the  (singular)  aro 
nght  lines  which  continually  approach  a  curve,  without 
ever  meeting  it.  (See  A-.)    In  other  words,  an  asymp- 
tote is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Af/-ymp-tOt"-*-cal,  84 :  a.  That  approaches,  but  can 

never  meet. 
ASYNDETON^-sTn'-di-ton,  i.   The  dispensing 
with  conjunctions  in  speech;  Mveni,vidi,vici.—See  A-. 
AT«=at,  prep.  Primarily,  this  word  denotes  presence, 
nearness,  direction  towards ;  from  which  original  im- 
port all  its  various  uses  are  derived :  at  sight,  is  with, 
present,  or  ooming  the  sight ;  at  peace,  at  war,  at  ease, 
at  play,  imply  peace,  war,  &c  being  present,  or  now 
existing;  at  arms,  signifies  furnished  with,  or  present 
with  arms;  at  hand,  within  reach  of  the  hand,  and 
therefore  near;  at  my  cost  is  with  my  cost;  the  pecu- 
liar phrases  in  which  this  word  occurs,  at  first,  at  last, 
at  nil,  are  numerous ;  in  all  of  them  some  noun  origi- 
nally used  has  been  dropped :  in  such  phrases  as,  He 
runs  at  him,  He  points  at  him,  at  signifies  direction 
towards;  in  the  phrase,  He  longs  to  be  at  him,  the 
meaning  it,  present  or  with  him  in  attack. 
ATABAL=aY-<J-b<il,  142:  $.    A  Moorish  tabor. 
ATARAXY,  aY^-rack-8rk  154,  105:  ».    Ab- 
sence of  all  vexation  of  mind;  stoical  tranquillity. — 
See  A-. 
ATAXY,  aV-ack-s^,  54, 105  :  s.   Want  of  order; 

disturbance.— See  A-. 
ATE,  £t,  1 1 9.— See  To  Eat. 
ATHAN ASIAN,  aa'-Sn-ffxzh''4-an,  146,  147: 
a.  and  s.    Pertaining  to  Athanasius,  the  putative  com- 
piler of  a  creed  adopted  by  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and 
other  churches,  In  which  a  most  explicit  avowal  is 
made  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  opposed  to  the 
Arian  doctrine:—*.  One  who  adopts  the  Athanasian 
creed ;  an  uncompromising  Trinitarian. 
ATHANOR=fitt/-4-nor,  #.    A  furnace  formerly 

used  by  chemists. 
ATHEIST=a'-tt£-i8t,  $.  and  a.    One  that  denies 

the  existence  of  a  God :— a.  Atheistical.— See  A-. 
A'-Me-i*"-tic  88  :\  m     _.       4     ..  , 
A'-/Ae-is"-ti-cal,    J     '    G»vcn  to  atheism;  impious. 

A'-Me-isMi-cal-ly,  105  :    ad.     In   an  atheistical 
manner. 
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A'-Me-U"-ti-cal-nc88,*a  The  quality  of  being  atheis- 
tical 

A'-rffE-iSM,  158 :  #.    The  habitual  denial  of  a  God. 

A'-Me-«vs,  120:  c.    Godless. 

ATHELlNG,atfc'-r51-Tng,  f.    A  noble  youth.  [Obs.] 

ATH  EROM  A=Xft'-£-ro"-m<i,  #.    A  sort  of  wen. 

AM'-e-rom"-a-t0U8,  92, 120 :  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  an  atheroma, 

ATHIRST,  a-fterst/,  35 :  a.    Thirsty. 

ATHLETE,  fctfc-lctt',  *.  A  contender  for  victory 
of  strength;  a  wrestler. 

AM-le'-tee,  (-t^e,  [Lat.]  169)  *.  pi.  Athletes  ;  a 
word  often  used  for  the  latter,  which  is  the  proper 
English  plural. 

ArH-LETVlC,  88  :  a.  Strong  of  body,  robust;  vigor- 
ous; appertaining  to  wrestling. 

ATHWART,  4-ttwiW,  37,  140:  ad.    Across; 

transverse  to;  through. 
ATILT=d-tilt',  ad.    With  the  manner  of  a  tilter  or 
of  one  that  thrusts ;  in  a  raised  or  tilted  posture,  as  a 
barrel. 
ATI  MY,  aV-i-m&j,  105  :  $.    Disgrace.— See  A- 
ATLAS=aV-las,  «.     Originally,  the  mountain, 


to  a  collection  of  ma] 
such  a  collection 
of  silk;  a  large  kind 
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the  fablod  god  that  bears  up  the  world;  hence  applied 
--"-••-     "   iaps :  a  large  square  folio  resembl' 
the  supporters  of  a  building ;  a  k 
Ind  of  drawing  paper,  &c 
At-lan-te'-an^  86  :  a.    Strong,  gigantic. 
At-lair'-tot,  (-t£ez,  [Lat]  169)  s.  pi.  Male  figures 

supporting  any  part  of  a  building. 
At-lan'-tic,  a.  and  «.    Pertaining  to  Atlas;  or  to 
Atlantis,  an  isle  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  ►ituatcd 
west  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz;  pertaining  to  the  ocean 
called  the  Atlantic :— *.  The  ocean  which  i*  between 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  east,  and  America  on  the  west 
ATMOMETER=Xt-m5m'4-t*r,  36 :  *.    An  in- 
strument  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from 
a  humid  surfooe  in  a  given  time ;  an  evaporometer. 
At'-mos-pherb,  (-(ere,  163)  «.    The  air  that  en- 
compasses the  earth. — See  Air. 
At-mos-^AerMc  88,1  129:   a.    Belonging  to  the 
At-mos-/>Aer/-i-cal,  J  atmosphere* 
ATOM=at,-om,  18:  *.    A  particle  of  matter  that 

cannot  be  divided. — See  A-* 
itf-tom'-ic,  88  : 1  a.    Pertaining  to  atoms.    The  ato- 
j4-tom'-i-cal9    J  mical  philosophy,  which  was  upheld 
chiefly  by  the  ancient  Epicureans,  taught  that  atoms  are 
endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  by  which  all  things  are 
formed,  without  the  aid  of  a  supreme  intelligent  being. 
The  atomic  theory,  in  modern  chemistry,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions,  teaching  that  all  chemical 
combinations  take  place  between  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies,  and  that  these  unite  either  atom  with  atom, 
or  in  proportions  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  number  of  atoms. 
At'-o-mist,  ».    A  follower  of  the  atomic*!  philosophy. 
At'-o-my,  t.    A  minute  being ;   [Shaks.]  an  abbre- 
viation of  anatomy. 
To  ATO  N  E=d-tone',  v.  n.  and  a.   To  agree ;  [Obs  ] 
to  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something;  to  answer 
for  i— act.  To  reduoe  to  concord ;  to  expiate, 
^-tone'-ment,  s.    Agreement,  concord,  expiation. 
A-to'-ncr,  36  :  *.    He  that  reconciles  or  atone*  for. 
ATONY,  at'-i-n^  105  :  *.    Want  of  tone  or  ten- 
sion ;  relaxation ;  debility.— See  A-. 
^-ton'-ic,  88  :  a.    Wanting  tension  ;  relaxed. 
ATOP=*i-tSr/,  ad.    On  or  at  the  top. 
ATRABILARIAN,    aY-r4-b£-lan"4-an,    92, 
1 05,  90,  4 1 :  a.    Replete  with  black  bile ;  melancholy ; 
which  disposition  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  bile. 
At'-r«-bi-la"-ri-otts,  120:  a.    Melancholic. 


At/-r^-mknw-t^ii.,  12:      1 
Ai,-iu-MEN"-TOim,  120 :  J  *' 


Inky ;  black  aa  ink. 


Th«  •cbsmci  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  U»  number*  refer,  praccd*  tht  Dictionary. 
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At/-rff-men-ta"-r>-0«B,  a.    Suitable  tor  making  ink. 

ATROCIOUS,  d-tro'-sh'ib,  147, 120 :  a.  Wicked 
in  a  high  degree;  enormous. 

jf-trcf-cio**-  ly,  105 :  ad.    In  An  atrocious  manner. 

^-trcZ-cwwi-Dess,  #.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
mously wicked. 

A-T*od-MY,  (<i-tro98'-4-t^,  92)  #.  Horrible 
wickedness. 

ATROPHY,  W-i&-ti*  163,  105  :  #.  A  wasting 
away  as  from  want  of  nourishment — See  A-. 

To  ATTACH  =&t-tatch',  63  :  v.  a.  To  arrest;  to 
seise  in  a  judicial  manner;  to  lay  hold  on,  as  by  au- 
thority; to  gain  over,  or  fix  to  one's  interest. 

At-toch/-a-blc,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  legally  at- 


At-tactr'-meDt,  #.  Adherence;  fidelity;  union  of 
affection;  in  law,  an  apprehension  by  virtue  of  a  pre- 
cept, differing  from  an  arrest,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  bold 
ef  the  goods  as  well  as  of  the  person. 

To  ATTACK=at-tack',  v.  a.  To  assault,  to  assail; 
to  impugn. 

A  t-tack',  82 :  *.    An  assault ;  an  onset 

To  ATTAIN=at-ta\n',  v.  o.  and  *.  To  gain; 
to  obtain;  to  overtake;  to  come  to;  to  reach: — nen. 
To  come  to  a  certain  state;  to  arrive  at 

At-tain/-a-ble>  101 :  a.    That  may  be  obtained. 

At-taitt/-«-blf-ne»,  $.  The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

At-tain'-inent,  f.  That  which  is  attained;  acquisi- 
tion ;the  act  of  attaining. 

7b  ATTAINT^St-taW,  100  :  v. a.  To  taint;  to 
corrupt ;  to  disgrace ;  in  law,  to  find  guilty  of  crime, 
especially  of  felony  or  treason. 

At- taint/,  82 :  «.  A  taint ;  any  thing  injurious,  as  ill- 
ness; [Obs.]  a  writ  against  a  jury  for  false  judgement. 

At-tain/-/*re,  (-tire,  147)  $.  A  stain ;  an  impu- 
tation. 

At-tain'-der,  *.  The  act  of  legally  attainting,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  treason ;  conviction  of  a  crime. 

To  At-tam'-j-nate,  v.  a.    To  corrupt  [Not  used.] 

To  ATTEMPER=it-t£m'-prT,  36:  r.  a.  To 
mingle;  to  soften;  to  mix  in  just  proportions ;  to  fit  to. 

To  At-tem'-per-ate,  129  :  v.  a.   To  attemper. 

To  ATTEMPT,  «t-tSmt',  156  :  v.  a.  To  try ;  to 
endeavour,  to  essay ;  to  make  experiment ;  to  attack. 

At-iemptf,  82 :  «.    An  essay ;  an  attack. 

At-tempt'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  attempted. 

At-temy-ter,  36 :  «.    He  that  Attempts. 

At-tkn'-tatk*,  f.  pi.  Proceedings  pending  suit,  and 
after  an  inhibition  has  gone  out  [Law.] 

To  ATTEN  D=It-t£nd',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  wnit  on ; 
to  accompany ;  to  be  present  with  in  obedience  to  a 
summons;  to  expect;  to  await;  to  regard;  to  mind: — 
men.  To  yield  attention;  to  stay;  to  wait ;  to  be  within 
reach  or  call j  to  remain ;  to  wait,  as  compelled  by 
antbority. 

At-ten'-d*r,  36  i  «.    He  that  attends. 

At-teu'-dant,  a.  and  *.  Accompanying,  as  subor- 
dinate :—t.  One  that  attends ;  one  of  the  train ;  a  suitor 
or  agent;  oue  that  is  present ;  in  law,  one  tliat  owes  a 
duty  to  another;  a  concomitant  or  consequent 

A:-tei/-donce,  *.  The  act  of  waiting  on;  service; 
the  persons  waiting;  a  train;  expect atiou;  attention. 

At-tent7,  o\    Intent  attentive.  [Obs.] 

ATTENTATES.— See  under  Attempt 

At-terf-tive,  (-tfv,  105)  a.    Heedful;  regardful. 

At-ten'-tive-ly,  105:  ad.    Hecdfully. 

At-tery-tive-ness,  #.    The  quality  of  being  attentive. 

At-ten'-/ionf  89  :  #.    Tlw  act  of  attending  or  heeding. 

To  ATTEN  U  ATE=a>tgn'-tt-att,  v.  a.  To  make 
thin  or  slender ;  to  lessen. 

At-ten'-u-ate,  a.    Made  thin. 

At-terZ-a-ant,  a.  and  #.  Making  thin  :—*.  A  me- 
dicine which  thins  the  humors;  a  diluent 
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At-ten/-u-a"-/Mm,  85, 89  :  «•  A  lessening ;  the  state 
of  being  made  thin. 

ATTER=aY-t*r,  36  :  *.    Corrupt  matter, 

ATTERATION,  aY-tfr-a"-5hun,  85,  129,  89: 
*.  A  wearing  away,  as  of  the  land  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea. 

To  ATTEST=&t-t£8t',  r.  a.  To  bear  witness ;  to 
call  to  witness. 

At-test',#.    Testimony,  attestation.  [Little  used.] 

At-tar'-teT,  36 :  $.    One  that  attests. 

Atf-te»-ta"-**0n,  85,  89 :  t.  Testimony ;  the  act  of 
attesting  or  bearing  witness  to;  the  signature  of  the 
jperson  attesting. 

ATTlG=aY-tick,  a.  and  «.  Belonging  to  Athens ; 
and  hence  pure,  classical,  elegant;  more  particularly 
applied  to  an  order  of  small  square  pillars  at  the  upper- 
most extremity  of  a  building,  as  originally  used  in 
Athens,  and  intended  to  conceal  the  roof; — s.  A  native 
of  Attica ;  the  garret  or  uppermost  room  iu  a  house. 

To  At'-tV-cite,  (cizi,  137)  v.  m.  To  make  use  of 
atticisms. 

At'-ti-cUm,  158 :  I.  An  Attic  Idiom ;  an  elegant 
expression. 

ATT1GUOUS,  fct-tV-ti-us,  120:  a.    Hard  by. 

To  ATTINGE=Xt-tW*',  64:  v.  a.  To  touch 
slightly. 

To  ATTlRE=aVt!rt',  45  :  r.  a.  To  dress,  to  array. 
In  heraldry,  attired  is  used  in  speukiug  of  the  boms  of 
a  buck  or  stag. 

At- tire',  *.  Clothes;  the  head  dress ;  the  horns  of  a 
buck  or  stag;  in  the  obsolete  language  of  botany,  one 
of  the  three  parts  in  the  flower  of  a  plant,  the  others 
being  the  empalement  and  the  foliation. 

At-ti'-irr,  36 :  *.  A  dresser. 

At-ti  -ring*,  72,  143 :  «.  pi.  Dress  for  the  head. 

ATTITUDE,  aY-t£-tudi,  105:  t.  The  posture  in 
which  a  person,  statue,  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

At/-t*-tow-d*-nal,  a.    Pertaining  to  attitude. 

ATTOLENT=at-t61'-l«nt,  a.  That  raises  or 
lifts  up. 

To  ATTORN,  &t-turn',  130:  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
turn  or  transfer  the  homage  or  service  of  a  vassal  or 
tenant:— nes.  To  accept  tenancy  under  a  new  pos- 
sessor. 

At-torn'-ment,  #.  The  act  of  a  feudatory,  vassal  or 
tenant,  by  which  he  transfers  his  service  to  a  new  lord. 

At-tor'-ney,  (fit-tur'-n^  130)  *.  He  who  by 
consent,  commandment  or  request,  takes  upon  him 
the  charge  of  other  men's  business :  a  prosy;  a  person 
licensed  and  swoin  by  direction  of  some  court  of  law 
to  act  as  a  substitute  tor  any  party  concerned  in  pro- 
secuting and  defending  actions  at  law,  or  other  busi- 
ness in  which  legal  lights  are  involved.'  Solicitors,  or 
those  employed  to  follow  and  take  en  re  of  suit*  de- 
pending in  courts  of  equity,  may  be.  and  generally 
are,  sworn  and  admitted  by  the  judges  in  order  to  prac- 
tise in  the  common  law  courts;  and  attorneys  may  We 
admitted  solicitors  in  the  courts  of  equity.  Attorney 
general,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  manage  business  fur 
the  king,  and  hence  is  the  public  prosecutor :  the  Soli- 
citor general,  also  the  king's  officer,  and  especially  the 
queen's  counsel,  ranks  next  to  the  Attorney-general 
as  a  public  functionary. 

To  At-tor'-ney,  v.  a.  To  pciform  by  proxy  ;  to  em- 
ploy as  a  proxy.  [Out  of  use.] 

At-torZ-ney-ship,  *•  The  state  or  act  of  being  an 
attorney. 

To  ATTRACT=at-tract',  v.  «.  To  draw  to ;  to 
allure. 

At-trac'-ting,  72 :  part,  a.    Engaging,  alluring 

At-trac'-ting-ly,  ad.    In  an  attracting  manner. 

Afc-trac'-tive,  105:  a.    That  drsws  ;  inviting. 

At-trac'-tt've-ly,  ad.    In  an  attractive  mauuer. 

At-trac'-tive-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  attractive. 

At-tra</-/ion,  89  :  #.  The  power  of  drawing  or  al- 
luring; the  power,  principle,  or  tendency  in  bodies  to 
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AUGER,  iV-guer,  123,  77,  36:  «.  A  tool  to 
bore  holes  with. 

AUGHT,  iu>t,  123, 162  :  $.  Any  thing. 

Tb  AUGMENT^  Wme'nt',  123,  81 :  v.  a.  and 
».  To  increase  :— wew.  To  grow  bigger. 

Aug^men'-ter,  36 :  f.    He  that  augments. 

Aug-men'-ta-tive,  (-td-tiv,  105)  a.  Haying  the 
quality  of  augmenting. 

Aug'-ment,  81  :  *.    Increase;  stale  of  increase. 

Aug/-men-ta'/-/ion,  85,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing; the  state  of  being  made  bigger;  the  thing 
added;  in  heraldry,  an  especial  mark  or  honour,  borne 
either  as  an  escutcheon  or  a  canton.  Augmentation' 
court,  was  a  court  erected  by  Henry  the  Kighth  for 
augmenting  his  revenues  by  the  suppression  of  ato- 
nasteries. 

AUGUR=nV-gur,  123:  #.  One  who  pretends  to 
predict  by  omens,  especially  those  drawn  from  birds. 

To  Au'-gur,  v.  x.  To  predict  by  signs  ;  to  conjecture. 

Au'-gur-*r,  36 :  *.    An  augur. 

Au'-ou-RF,  (-gft-ie>j,  105)  t.  A  prognosticating; 
a  prediction;  an  omen. 

To  Au'-gu-rate,  r.  n.  To  judge  by  augury. 

To  Au'-gu-rize,  v.  n.  To  practise  augury. 

Au'-gu-rows,  120:  a.    Predicting. 

Au-gu'-n-al,  90,  105:  a.    Relating  to  augury. 

AUGUST=aV-gust,123:  $.  The  eighth  month 
of  the  modern  year,  so  named  in  honour  of  Augustus 
Cesar. 

AUGUSTAN=4v>-gus,-tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  An- 
gust  us ;  literary,  or  pure  as  to  literary  taste,  like  the 
Augustan  age  at  Rome;  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a 
confession  of  Protestant  principles  drawn  up  at  Au- 
gusta, or  Augsburg,  by  Lnther  and  Melancthon. 

A  UG  U ST=I\»-gU6t',  a.    Grand ;  awful ;  majestic 

Au-gust'-ness,  «.    Elevation  of  look ;  dignity ;  ma- 

AUGUSTINS,   a\»-gus'-tinz,  143:   t.  pi.   An 

order  of  monks  so  named  from  St  Augustin.  The 
word  was  apt  to  be  contracted,  and  the  monks  called 
Austin  friar*. 

AULARIAN,  tWlart'4-an,  90,  41 :  «r.  and  t. 

Appertaining  to  a  hall :— *.  A  member  of  a  hall  as 
distinguished  from  a  member  of  a  college. 
Au'-lic,  a.    Appertaining  to  a  hall  or  palace ;  a  term 
distinctively  applied  to  a  council  of  the  German  em- 
pire, of  power  10  decide  without  appeal  all  causes 
brought  into  the  emperor's  court. 
AULD,  &»ld,  123:  a.  Old.  [Scotch.] 
AULETlC=iu-leV-Tck,   88:    a.     Belonging    to 

AULN,  lu>n,  139 :  *.  A  varying  French  ell  measure. 
Au/h'-age,  99  :  *.    Measurement  by  the  ell. 
To  AUMAIL=a>»-ma\l',  v.  a.  To  variegate.  [Obs.] 
AU  NT,  fcnt,  1 22 :  #.    A  father's  or  mother's  sister. 
AURA=iw'-rau,  [Lat.]  2, 169 :  #.  A  word  em- 

ployed  in  English  to  signify  the  exhalation  of  flue 

particles  from  a  body,  constituting  effluvium,  aroma.  &c. 
A  URATE,  iV-ratt,  *.   A  combination  of  the  oxyde 

of  gold  with  a  base. 
Au'-ratk,  t.    A  kind  of  pear,  so  called,  allusively  to 

gold. 
Au  -ra-ted,  2 :  a.  Resembling  gold. 
A u -re-ate,  a.    Golden;  excellent  [Obs.] 
Au'-ric  a.   Compounded  with  gold,  as  auric  acid, 
Au-rk'-l/-^,  90 :  #.    The  nymph  or  chrysalis  of  an 

insect,  from  which  it  changes  to  a  winged  state,  so 

called  from  the  colour. 
Au-ita'-o-iuf,  8.    A  circle  of  rays  called  a  glory. 
\v-niv'-ER-ovs,  87, 120 :  a.  Bearing  or  containing 

AURICLE,  aV-r£-cl,  123,  105,  101:  t.    Tr* 
external  ear:  also  two  appendages  to  the  heart  which 
labour  ortlerculcs.'who  cleaned  the  stable.  cover  the  ventricles,  ami  resemble  ears. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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unite,  distinguished  into  the  attraction  of  gravity  or 
gravitation,  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

At-trac'-ta-bil"-i-ty,  81,  85,  105 :  $.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  attracted. 

At-trac'-ti-col,  a.    Having  power  to  attract. 

At-trac'-tor,  38 :  «.  The  person  or  thing  that  attracts. 

At'tTIU-hent,  98 :  t.    That  which  attracts. 

ATTRECTATION,  aY-tre*ck-ta"-Hhun,  85, 89 : 
s.  A  frequent  handling. 

To  ATTRIBUTE,  fct-trib'-Ate,  81 :  v.  a.  To 
ascribe,  to  impute. 

At-triV-u-tive,  105:  a.  Having  the  quality  of  at- 
tributing. 

At'-trj-butr,  81, 105 :  s.  The  thing  attributed  to 
another  j  quality;  in  theology,  one  of  the  properties  or 
excellencies  attributed  to  the  Divine  being,  as  self-exist- 
ence, eternity,  &c 

Atf-tri-Dii"-* to*,  85,  89 :  f.  The  act  of  attributing ; 
the  quality  ascribed;  commendation. 

ATTRITE=&t-trite',  a.  Ground  or  worn  by  rob- 
bing. 

At-tnte'-nees,  t.    The  being  much  worn. 

AT-TRiy-JON,  (St-trTsh'-un,  89,  95)  f.  The  act 
of  wearing,  or  the  state  of  being  worn  by  rubbing; 
such  grief  for  sin  as  arises  only  from  fear,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished from  contrition. 

To  ATTUNE =£t-tune',  v.n.  To  make  musical; 
to  adjust  to  another  sound :  to  tune. 

ATWEEN,  ATWIXT.— See  Between,  Betwixt 

AUBAINE,  A-baxn',  [Fr.]  170:  «.  In  French 
law,  an  escheat  to  the  king  of  the  goods  of  an  alien 
dying  in  his  dominions. 

AUBURN =aV-burn,  123:  a.  Brown,  of  a  tan 
colour. 

AUCTION,  aSak'-shun,  123,  89:  *.  A  public 
sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  regularly, 
by  a  person  licensed ;  the  things  sold  at  an  auction. 

Auc/-/ion-ar-y,  129,  105:  a.  Belonging  to  an 
auction. 

Auc'-fion-eer",  133 :  «•  The  agent  that  sells  at  an 
auction.  . 

AUCT1VE,  t\»k/-tTv,  105:  a.  That  increases. 
[Obs.] 

AUCUPATION,  fV-c&-pa''-shiin,  85,  89:  #. 
The  art  or  practice  of  bird  catching. 

AUDACIOUS,  aVda'-sh'us,  147:  a.  Bold,  im. 
pudent. 

Au-da'-ctotft-ly,  ad.    Boldly,  impudently. 

Au-da'-ctor/a-ness,  *•    Boldness,  impudence. 

Au-DAc'-i-Tr,  (-dfaa'-e-t&j,  92,  105)  s.  Spirit, 
boldness.         . 

AUDIBLE,  iV-de-bl,  123,  105,  101:  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  heard. 

Au'-dt-hle-nesB,  #.    Capableness  of  being  heard. 

Au'-di-bly,  105  :  ad.    So  as  to  be  beard. 

Au'-dmwcb,  (aV-de-Snce,  146, 147)  t.  The  act 
of  hearing;  a  hearing;  an  auditory;  the  ceremonial 
hearing  of  ambassadors  or  ministers  by  a  sovereign. 

Au-dif'-ton,  (-dish'-UD,  89)  «.   A  hearing.  [Obs.] 

Au'-DlT,  9.    The  settling  of  accounts  by  examining 

documents,  and  hearing  parties  concerned. 
To  Au'-dit,  v.  a.    To  settle  by  an  audit. 

Au'-di-tor,  105,  38:  «.  A  hearer  generally;  parti- 
cularly a  person  appointed  to  audit  accounts. 

Au'-dt'-tor-ship,  *.    The  office  of  an  auditor. 

Au'-dt'-tres*,  *.  A  female  auditor. 
Au'-d»-tor-y,  (iV-de-tor-e^,  129,  105)  a.  and  «. 
That  has  the  power  of  hearing  .•— s.  An  audience ;  the 
place  in  which  auditors  are  used  to  assemble. 
AUGjjAN  rrWje'-an,  90 :  a.  Filthy  or  thick  as 
the  dirt  in  the  stable  of  Augeas,  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  thirty  years;  toilsome  or  effective  as  tho 
4  '      rofV        *         *      '       —         *' 


AUT 

Au-ric'-o-lai;  38 :  a.  Within  the  tense  o(  hearing ; 
secret,  as  conveyed  only  to  the  ear;  traditional. 

Au-ric'-a-lar-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  secret  manner. 

Au-ricZ-L'-late,  a.    Shaped  like  the  ear. 

Au-ric"-u-la'-ted,  m.    Having  large  or  long  ears. 

Ao-ric'-a-la,  #.  A  species  of  primrose  called,  from 
the  shape  of  iu  leaves,  Bear's  ear. 

Au'-rj-scalp,  (-r£-scalp,)  *.  An  instrament  used  in 
cleaning,  or  operating  upon,  the  sara. 

Ad'-rist,  #.    A  surgeon  for  disorders  of  the  ear. 

Au*/-cuL-Tair-TJON,  85,  89 :  #.  The  act  or  practice 
of  listening  to ;  in  medicine,  a  method  of  distinguish- 
ing some  diseases  by  listening  to  sounds  through  a 
tube  applied  to  the  part. 

AURIGATION,  aV-r£-£i''-shun,  123,  89:  #. 
The  act  or  practice  of  driving  horses  harnessed  to 


AURORA=i^roreM,  47:  «.  The  goddess  that 
opens  the  gates  of  day;  the  morning;  a  meteor  seen 
in  the  north,  and  hence  called  Aurora  Borealis ;  a  spe- 
cies of  crowfoot. 

Ao~r</-ral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  morning,  or  northern 
lights. 

AUSPICE,  *W-§p?ss.  123, 105 :  «.  ting.  \    The 

AUSPICES,  fct'-spiss-ex,  14, 151 :  ».  ju/.J  omen 
or  omens  of  an  undertaking,  such  as  used  to  be  drawn 
from  birds;  (see  Augur,  &c.;)  favourable  appear- 
ances; protection;  influence. 

Tm  Au'-spt'-cate,  105  :  v.  a.  To  give  a  favourable 
torn  to ;  to  foreshow;  to  begin. 

An-apic'-tal.  (iia-spwh'-'al,  95, 147)  a,  Relating 
to  prognostics. 

Aa-spic/-iottft,  (-ftpish'-us,  120)  a,  Ilaving  omens 
of  success ;  prosperous ;  favourable ;  propitious ;  lucky; 
happy. 

Aa-spic'-Msm-ly,  105:  ad.    Prosperously. 

Au-spic'-iotfB-neas,  f.  Appearance;  promising  suc- 
cess. 

AUSTERE=»att-sterc/,  123, 43 :  a.  Severe;  harsh; 
rigid. 

Au-stere'-ly,  105:  ad.  Severely;  rigidly. 

Ao-stere'-ness,  «.    Severity,  rigour. 

Au-stsb'-i-tt,  (t^tfr'4-tiu,  92,  129,  105)  #. 
Severity;  mortified  life ;  harsh  discipline. 

AUSTER^lV-strr,  36  :  s.  The  south  wind. 

Au'-stral,  12:  a.    Southern. 

Au'-atn'ne,  (-strin,  105)  a.    Southern. 

Ad'-st!l<il-a"-5WN,  ^-a\sh'-y5n,  147)  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  countries  south  of  Asia,  which  take  the 
general  name  Australasia.  These  words  are  now  com- 
monly contracted  into  Australia  and  Australian. 

AUTHENTIC=iw-A«n'-ttc,  83 :      la.  Having 

AUTHENT1CAL= fa-ttfn'-t&-c*l,  J  a  genuine 
origin  or  authority ;  genuine. 

Ao-Men'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    After  an  authentic  manner. 

Au-/Aen'-t»-c<il-ne»,  #.  The  quality  of  being  au- 
thentic. 

To  Au-ZAen'-ti-cate,  v.  a.  To  render  authentic ;  to 
entitle  to  credit. 

Au-/£eii'-ti-ca'r-/*on,  #.    The  establishing  by  proof. 

Au'-Men-tic"-i-ty,  (W-ttSn-tW'4-t&j,)  S.  Ge- 
nuineness. 

Au'-reoH,  (aV-/tor,  123,  38)  #.  The  first  beginner 
or  muver;  the  efficient;  he  that  effects  or  produces 
any  thing;  the  first  writer  of  anything;  a  writer  in 
general. 

Au'-Mor-ess,  #.  A  female  author.  Yet  author  may 
be  used. 

Aa'-Mor-less,  a.   Without  an  author 

Au'-'Aor-ehip,  s.    The  quality  of  being  an  author. 

An-Mo'-ri-al,  90 :  a.    Pertaining  to  authorship. 


Y,  to-tS-dA-ffir*,  [Sp.]  170:  #. 
term  appropriated  to  the  Darning  of 
Inquisition. 


AVA 

Au-THDR'-J-Tr,  (iu>-A5r,4-t&i,  123, 129, 105)  s. 
Legal  or  genuine  power;  influence;  rule;  support; 
testimony;  credibility. 

Au-Mor"-»-ta/-tive,  (-t!v,  105)  a.  Having  authority ; 

having  an  air  of  authority. 
Au-/Aor"-i"-ta'-tive-lj(,    ad.     In    an    authoritative 

manner. 
Au-/Aor"-t-ta'-tive-new,  «.    The  quality  of  being 

authoritative. 
To  Au'-Mo-rixe,  (-tt&-m*,)  v.  a.  To  give  authority; 

to  moke  legal ;  to  establish  by  authority ;  to  justify ; 

to  give  credit 

Aa'-Mo-ri-za"-/i<ra,  85,  89  :  t.   Establishment  by 

authority. 
AUTO-DA-FE*, 

Act  of  faith,  a  term  i 
heretics  by  the  Inquisit) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  IvtofVtM^.i&ftW,  123, 
87,  163:  #.  A  man's  life  narrated  by  himself;  the 
practice  of  writing  one's  own  history. 

Au-Tocn'-rHON,  (aAo-tfick'-ttdn,  161)  s.  He  who 
is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  soil  itself  on 
which  be  lives, 

Ac-TocMLf-cr,  92,  98, 101 :  $,  Government  re- 
siding in,  and  exercised  by,  a  single  person. 

Au'-to-crat*       \ 

Au-toc'-ra-tor,  J  *•    *»  ab*>luto  V**<»  or  ruler. 

Au-toc'-ra-trir,  (-tricks,  154)1  t,    A  female  ab- 

Au-toc'-ra-trtce»  (-tnit,  105)  J  solute  ruler. 

Au'-to-crat"-ic,  88.)       _^t  ,     A 

Au'-to-craf'-HOtl,    J  «•  ***^  »  autoctmcy. 

Au-'to-oraph,  (-gr*f,  163)  #.  A  person's  own 
hand  writing. 

Au'-to-grap*"-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Pertaining  to  an  auto- 

Au'-to-erapA"-*-cal,     J  graph. 

Au-tom'-.*>ton,  s.  A  «»«*hin«  having  self-motion 
by  uiternal  machinery. 

(t?-  The  classical  plural  is  au-tomf-a-ta,  but  the  English 
plural,  automatons,  may  be  safely  used. 

Au*to-matf-ic,  88 : 1  a.  Belonging  to  an  automaton; 

Au-to-mat'-i-cal,  j  also,  involuntary,  as  are  certain 
muscular  actions. 

Au-tom'-a-tous,  120:  a.    Automatic. 

Ac'-to-math,  *,    A  self-taught  person. 

Au-ton'-o-mf,  105:  t.  The  living  according  to 
one's  own  law. 

Au'-TOP-sr,  105 :  s.  The  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes. 

Au-tor/.tt-cal,  a.    Seen  with  one's  own  eyes. 

Au-top'-tt-cal-ly,  ad.  By  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes. 

AUTUMN,  iV-tum,  123,  156:  s.  The  third 
season  of  the  year,  astronomically  beginning  on  the 
23d  Sept,  but  popularly  comprising  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October. 

Au-tum'-nal,  12 :  a.  and  s.  Belonging  to  autumn : 
— s.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  autumn. 

AUXES1S,  W-ze'-cta,  154:  #.  Amplification. 

AUXILIAR,  WzTl'-yar,  123, 154,  95,  146:1 

AUXILIARY,  i«g.sf/-y*F4*  129, 105  :  / 
a.  and  s.  Assisting ;  in  grammar,  assisting  to  conjugate 
other  verbs :— s.  Helper ;  confederate ;  the  plural,  Auxi- 
liaries, often  means  foreign  troops  employed  in  war. 

Aiur-il'-ia-tor-y,  (avg-sil'-yd-tor-i^)  a.  As- 
sisting. 

To  AVAILssd-vSU',  v,  a,  and  ».  To  profit;  to 
promote : — neu.  To  be  of  use. 

A-waW'f  9,    Profit,  advantage. 

^-vail'-a-blf,  101 :  a.    Profitable,  powerful,  useful. 

^-vail'-a-bl^-ness,  $,  Power  to  promote  the  end 
sought ;  legal  force. 

^-vail'-a-bly,  105 :  ad.  Powerfully,  legally,  validly. 

^-vail'-ment,  s.    Usefulness. 


Consonants, 
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The  sign  =  is  need  after  modes  of  •pelliog  that  bar*  no  wregulorlty  of  sound. 

mish-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  then,  166, 


AVI 

To  AVALE=d-va\l',  v.  a.  To  let  fell,  to  depress. 
[Obs.] 

K\»-a-mnciie!,  (av"-d-longsh',  [Fr.]  170)  #. 
A  vast  body  of  snow  sliding  down  a  mountain. 

AV ANT-COURIER,  aV-on*-c53r"4-eT,  [Fr.] 
170 :  s.  A  messenger  dispatched  before  to  notify  the 
approach  of  others. 

^-VANT/-GARD,(a-v5ng,-gard,  [Fr.]  170)$.  The 
van ;  the  first  body  of  an  army. 

AVARICE,  a v'-d-riss,  105:  1.  Covetousness. 

Av'-a-ricff-«ws,  (rish'-us,  95,  147)  o.  Covetous. 

Av'-a-ric"-i0itt-ly,  105  :  ad.    Covetously. 

A  v'-a-ric"-iot/s-Des8,  f .  The  quality  of  being  covetous. 

AVASTWl-vaW,  inierj.  Hold!  stop!  stay!  [A 
sea-termj 

A  V  ATA  K=aV-5-tar",  9.  The  incarnation  of  Hindoo 
mythology. 

AVAUNT«=a-v4S»nt',  123,  122 :  interj.  Hence  ! 
begone! 

To  AVEL.— See  before  Avulsed. 

AV  E-MARY,  a'-vkj-roa'-r&j,  41 ,  105 :  t.  An  ad- 
dress  to  the  Virgin  in  catholic  devotion. 

AVENACEOUS,  aV4-na"-8rTu8,  147:  a.  Be- 
longing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  oats. 

Av'-e-nage,  99  :  f.  A  certain  quantity  of  oats  paid 
to  a  landlord. 

Av'-e-nor,  t.  Anciently,  an  officer  of  the  royal  stables. 

To  AVENGE=<3-vengt',  v.  a,  To  take  vengeance 
for,  without  malice ;  to  punish. 

yf-ven'-grr,  36  :  «.    One  who  avenges. 

^-venge'-ment,  9.    Vengeance. 

A-ven  -geacce,  *.    Vengcanco.  [Obs.] 

AVENTURE,  a-v$n'-*«re,  f-t&re,  147)  s.  A 
mischance,  causing  a  man's  death,  without  felony. 

AVENUE=aV-S-n&,  92,   189:    *.    A  way  by 
which  a  place  may  bo  entered :  an  alley  of  trees  to  an 
entrance. 
Tu  AVERsri-ver7,  35 :  V.  a.  To  declare  positively. 

^-ver/-ment>  8.  Declaration  :  in  law,  an  offer  of  the 
defendant  to  justify  an  exception ;  also,  the  act  as  well 
as  the  offer. 

AVERAGE=aV-Sr4ge,92,  129,99:  s.  and  «. 
Originally,  the  duty  which  the  tenant  paid  the  king 
or  other  lord  by  the  service  of  beasts  and  carriages;  in 
a  more  modern  sense,  the  contribution  that  merchants 
make  toward  the  losses  of  such  as  have  their  goods 
cast  overboard  in  a  tempest ;  also,  a  small  duty  paid 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  of  goods  over  and 
above  the  freight ;  and  hence  its  general  and  common 
import,  viz., medium,  mean  proportion: — ad$.  Medial; 
containing  a  mean  proportiou. 
To  Av'-er-age,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fix  the  mean  of 
unequal  quantities : — neu.  To  form  a  medial  quantity. 

AVERPENNY,aV'-*r-pSn'-n^85:  #.  Money 
paid  toward  the  king's  carriages  by  rent  from  land,  in- 
stead of  service  by  the  beasts  in  kind. 

To  AVERRUNCATE,  av'-Sr-rung''-catt,  158: 
v.  a.  To  root  up. 

To  AVERT=d-verV,  35 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  turn 
aside ;  to  cause  to  dislike ;  to  put  away  ;—neu.  To 
turn  away. 

A-vet'-teT,  «.    The  person  or  thing  that  turns  away. 

jrf-VKRSE',  153 :  a.    Disinclined  to  ;  not  favourable. 

^-verseMy,  105:  ad.    Unwillingly,  backwardly. 

yf-verse'-ness,  t.    Unwillingness,  disinclination. 

Av'-er-sa"-/ton,  85,  89  :  f.    Aversion.  [Little  used.] 

A-vei'-sion,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Hatred;  dislike;  ab- 
horrence; the  cause  of  aversion. 

AVIARY,  a'-vi-ar-^  90,  146,  129*:  t.  A  place 
enclosed  to  keep  birds  in. 

AVIDITY,  a-vTd;-£-t^  105:  #.  Greediness; 
eagerness. 


AWA 

^-vid'-i-ows,  120 :  a.    Greedy,  eager. 
^-vid'-f-OMS-ly,  ad.    Greedily,  eagerly. 
To  AVILE=<3-vIU',  V.  a.    To  depreciate.-  [Obs.] 
To  AVISE,  d-vW,  137  :  V.  n.    To  consider.  [Obs.] 
AV1TOUS,  aV4-tus,  120 :  a.    Left  by  ancestors. 

[Obs.] 
To  AVOCATE=rSv'-A-citt,  92, 99 :  v.a.    To  call 

off.  or  away.  [Obs.] 
To  A-vo\&t  v.  a.    To  avocate.  [Obs.] 
Av*-o-ca'-tive,  105 :  a.  That  calls  away,  or  employs. 
Av'-o-ca"-/ion, i.    The  act  of  calling  away ;  the  busi- 
ness that  calls  away  or  employs  a  man.    It  should  be 
distinguished  from  vocation,  or  a  man's  ordinary  call- 
ing, but  is  commonly  confounded  with  it. 
To  AVOID=<3-void',  29 :  v.  u.  and  n.  To  shun ;  to 
escape  from  j  to  endeavour  to  shun ;  to  evacuate ;  to 
vacate ;  to  annul  :—neu.  To  retire ;  to  become  void  or 
vacant 
«4-void'-ir,  t.    He  who  avoids. 
^-Void'-a-bU,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  avoided, 
^-VOld'-ance,  8.    The  act  of  avoiding ;  the  course  by 
which  any  thing  is  carried  off;  in  law,  the  act  of  be- 
coming vacant  by  death,  cession,  deprivation,  &c; 
also,  the  act  of  annulling, 
^-void'-less,  a.    Inevitable. 
AVOIRDUPOIS,  aV-<r-d&-poize",  [Fr.]  170, 
189 :  «.  and  a.    A  weight  of  which  the  pound  contains 
sixteen  ounces,  and  beariug  to  the  pound  Troy  the  pro- 
portion of  17  to  U. 
AVOLATION,  aV4-la"-/ion,  89:  *.    A  flying 

away. 
7b  AVOUCH=<5-vowtch',  3 1, 63 :  v. a.  To  affirm ; 

to  maintain;  to  vindicate. 
A- vouch',  *.    Declaration,  evidence.  [Obs.] 
•rfrf-vouch'-eT,  36  :  m.    He  that  avouches. 
A-youcW-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  avouched, 
yf-vouch'-ment,  *.  Declaration;  the  act  of  avouching. 
To  AVOW=3-vow',  31  :  v.  a.    To  declare  openly. 
A-vow'-er,  36  :  f.   He  that  avows  or  justifies, 
^-vow'-a-blf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  avowed, 
/f-vow'-a-bly,  ad.    In  au  avowable  manner, 
^-vow'-al,  t.     Open   declaration;   Justificatory  ad- 
mission. 
^-vow/-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  avowed  manner. 
jtf-vow-K*',  t. — See  Advowee. 

vtf-vow'-RF,  x.    In  law,  is  where  one,  having  taken 

distress  for  rent,  and  the  other  suing  forth  a  replevin, 

the  taker  justifies  in  his  own  right,  and  avows  the 

taking. 

AVOUTRY.— See  Advoutry. 

To  AVEL=<3-vel',  v.  a.  To  pull  out,  or  away.  [Obs.] 

A-xvLBEof,  (-vulst,  114, 143)  part, a.  Plucked  out, 

A-vuY-iion,  (-shun,  147)  $.    A  plucking  out  or 

asunder. 
To  AWAlT=»<3-wavt',  v.  a.  To  expect  j  to  attend ;  to 

remain  in  expectation  of. 
^-waitf,  f.    Ambush.  [Obs.] 
To  AWAKE=d-wakt',  "|  v.a.  and  if.    To 

1  A  W0KE=d- woke',  \  rouge  out  of  sleep ; 

AwAXED=d-wa\kt',  114,  143:  J  to  raise  from  tor- 

por: — neu.  To  break  from  sleep, 
^-wake',  a.    Not  asleep ;  in  a  state  of  vigilance. 
To  ^-wa'-ken,  (-kn,  1 14)  r.  a.  and  n.   To  awake. 
>4-wa'-ken-rT,  $.    The  person  or  thing  that  awakens. 
To  AWARD,  4-wi\»rd',   140,  37 :  v.  a.  and  *. 

To  adjudge :— neu.  To  decree. 
A-ward',  8.    Judgement,  sentence,  determination. 
A-Vfard'-er,  36 :  8.    One  that  awards. 


AWARE=<3-war«',  41 :  a.    Vigilant,  apprized. 
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AZY 

To  ^-ware7,  r.  i».    To  beware.  [Not  in  use.] 
AWAY=d-wiy,  a<£  and  m/«7.  In  a  state  of  absence 

from.    I  cannot  away  witM,  I  cannot  endure  r-U/tfr;. 

Begone!  J 

AW E=&s,«.    Referential  fear. 

t^  The  word  is  much  used  in  composition,  as,  amt  ft— a*. 
ave-ceanM»aVay,  aire-srrvc*,  &a 

AwMWl,  117:  a.    Striking  with  awe. 

Air'-ful-ljr,  105  :  ad.    In  an  awful  manner. 

AwMWl-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  awful,  solem- 
nity. 

AwMeas,  a.    Wanting  reverence;    wanting   power 

to  awe. 
7©  Awe,  t\  a.    To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear. 
To  AWHAPE,  d-hwaW,  160 :  it.  a.   To  strike,  to 

confound.  [Obs.] 
&•  Prom  this  verb  comes  the  vulgar  word  to  whop. 

AWEATHER,<3-wgfli'-eT,a</.  To  the  wind  side 
•/the  ship. 

AWHILE, a-hwTU',  160:  ad.    Sometime. 
AWKWARD,  iW-word,  140,  38:  a.    Clumsy; 

unhandy;  inelegant;  impolite;  perverse. 
AwV-ward-ljr,  105 :  arf.    In  an  awkward  manner. 
Awk'-word-oe»,«.    Clumsiness,  inelegance. 
AWLsful,  *.    A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes. 
AwK-wort,  141 :  *.    A  plant  with  awl.shaped  leaves. 
A  WM,  aSam,  s.    A  Dutch  measure  equal  to  a  tierce. 
AWN=ivin,  s.    The  beard  of  corn  or  grass. 
Awn'-leaa,  a.    Without  awn  or  beard. 
Aw?"y'  105  :  a'    Havin« awn <» oeard. 

*  w^L1lG==^n'"TD^  '•  Alight  covering  for  shade. 
A  W  OKE. — See  To  Awake. 

A??Y' ^"^  157  :  flrf«  Not  *»  »  »traight  direcUon ; 
obhquely;  asquint,  with  oblique  vision;  not  equally 
Between  two  points;  not  in  a  right  state,  perversely. 

AXE,  Sckg,  154 :  *.  A  sharp  instrument  for  hewing 
and  chopping.  ^ 

AXILLARY,  ackV-ii-15r-^,  154,  105:  a.   Per. 

taming  to  the  armpit. 
AXIOM,  ack'-^-um,  154,  146,  147:  9.    A  self- 

erident  trnth;  more  accurately,  a  required  a  priori 

condition  or  capability  of  the  mind,  laid  down  <n  the 

*wm  of  a  general  proposition. 
Ay-KO-mat'J.ic,  88 :   U    Pertaining  to.  or  having 
Aj^-i-o-mar-t-cal,     J  the  nature  of  an  axiom. 
AXIS,  Scks'-is,  154  :  *.   The  line,  real  or  imaginary, 

that  passes  through  any  thing,  and  on  which  it  may 

be  supposed  to  revolve. 

A^t  C***'"81' 101)  *•  The  pin  or  polo  on  which 
the  wheel  turns,  also  called  axU+tre*. 

AY,  tf-bop  5 :  ad.   Yes. 

^  YE=wj,  aa*m    Always .  fo,  QyQf 

AYRY. — See  Airy,  or  JErie. 

AZIMUTH,  *z'4-rouft,  92,  105:  *.  The  arch 
of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place  and  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  pawing  through 
thefcee?t»  °J  **"  <****•  Af  agneUcal  azimuth  is  the 
arch  of  the  horizon  between  the  sun's  azimuth  circle 
and  the  roagnetical  meridian;  and  the  azimuth  com- 
pass u  an  instrument  for  finding  the  magnetic  azimuth. 

AZOTE=aV-Ak,  *.  Mephitic  air,  or  nitrogen,  so 
called  as  being  destructive  of  life.    See  A-. 

^-zot'-ic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  azote. 

AZURE,  a'-zh'oor,    147:  a.     Sky  blue;  in  he- 
raldry, blue. 
To  A'-zxre,  v.  a.    To  colour  blue. 
A'-zured,  (-zb'oord,  1 14)  part.  a.    Coloured  azure 
AZYMOUS,  az'4-mua, 
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B,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet     Its  sound  is  the 

75th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.    As  an  abl>re. 

viation  in  writing,  it  generally  stands  for  bacatluurems 

or  bachelor,  as  H.  A .,  B.  D..  B*.  L. 
BAA,  bi,  97  :  »,    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
To  Baa,  v.  a.    To  cry  like  a  sheep. 
7b  BABBLE,  biV-bl,  101 :   v.  n.  and  a.    To 

prattle  like  a  child;  to  talk  idly;  to  tell  secrets;  to 

talk  much :— ae*.  To  prate. 
Bat/-bltfr,  36  :  «.    An  idle  talker,  a  teller  of  secrets. 
Bat/-blf,  «.    Idle  talk,  senseless  prattle. 
BatZ-ble-rnent,  #.    Senseless  prate. 
BABEsbabt,  9.    An  infant 

Ba'-ber-y,  1 29,  105  :  «.  Finery  to  please  an  infant. 
Ba'-bish,  a.    ChUdish. 

Ba'-bk,  (ba'-b^,  vulgarly,  birV-^)  ,.  An  infant 
Ba'-by-hood,  (-hfcd,  1 18)  9.  The  state  of  infancy. 
Ba'-by-ish,  a.    Childish. 

BABOON-bd-bTOn',  s.  A  monkey  of  the  largest 
kind.  a 

BABYLONIAN,  baV-£-lo''-n£-an,  85,  90:  a. 
Fcrtainiag  to  Babylon;  like  the  language  of  Babel: 
disorderly.  ' 

BAC=bick,  f.  A  tub  for  cooling  wort;  a  sort  of  boat 

BACCA=baV-cd,  f.    In  botany,  a  berry. 

Bac/-c*-ted,  a.    Having  berries ;  beset  with  pearls. 

Bac-cif-er-OKg,  (-iiWr-Ug)  a.    Bearing  berries. 

Bac-civ'-o-rotts,  a.    Feeding  on  berries. 

BACCALAUREATE=baV-<^-laV'-r£4u,  90: 
«.  The  degree  of  bachelor. 

BACCHANAL,  b«</-ca-nal,  161 :  )    ,  and  a 

BACCHANALIAN,  baV-cd-na"-  J  A  devotee  to 
l£-«n,85,  90:  J  Bacchus,     a 

drunkard;  the  former  word,  in  the  plural,  also  signifies 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  or  Bacchanalia  ^- a.  Appertain- 
ing to  drinking  and  revelry. 

Bac-cAant',  t.  mat.     1  A  bacchanal.    The  idiom  i» 

Bac-cAante',  *.  fern.  )  French :  as  English  words, 
they  have  the  same  pronunciation,  bac-cant'.  The 
plural,  bacchante*,  is  classical,  and  is  pronounced 
bac-can'-teez. 

Bac'-tfAic,  (-kick)  a.    Jovial,  drunken. 

Bac'-CH J-us,  9.    A  poetic  fbot,  such  as  in  i-va-rl. 

B.\CHELOR=bXtch'4-!or,  63,  38 :  #.  A  man 
unmarried;  a  man  who  takes  his  first  degree  at  the 
university ;  a  knight  of  the  lowest  order. 

Bach'-e-lor-ship,  $.    The  state  of  being  a  bachelor. 

Bach'-e-lorVbut^-TONS,  114,  143:  #.  The  herb 
campion. 

BACK=back,  #.  a.  and  ad.    The  hinder  part  of 


~..^.. uw^n,     ..    u,     ouu     HI*.         1IW     UlUUOr     pUI  Ol 

tho  body ;  the  outer  part  of  the  hand ;  the  rear ;  the  place 
behind;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight;  the  thick 
A    *  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge;  the  co 
■a.  That  is  behind,  or  applied  behind 

»».  »v>»  v«-  u— t___j  i _. 


part  of  an; 

DOOKI— -a.    >.»..   ..  w...uu,  v»»  oppuvvi   uviiiuu;   \nm\  is 

out  of  sight;  that  has  been  passed  by: -ad.  fTo  the 
place  from  which  one  came ;  backward ;  behind ;  toward* 
things  past;  again,  in  return ;  again,  a  second  time. 

To  Back,  «.  a.  and  n.  To  mount  on  the  back  of  a 
horse;  to  place  on  the  back;  to  maintain;  to  justify, 
to  second : — neu.  To  move  or  go  back. 

BacW,  (backt,  114,  143)  part.  a.  Having  a 
back;  seconded. 

7\>  Bacr'-bite,  v.  a.    To  censure  the  absent. 

Back'-bi-tcr,  36  :  #.    A  privy  calumniator. 

Back'-bi-ting,  72 :  *.    Secret  detraction. 

Back'-donb,  9.    The  bone  of  the  back. 


,    105,  120:    a.     Unlea- 

A». 

Th#  tlgn  =  i*  ottil  after  modes  of  .pelllng  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Co»9onanf$:  mifch-un,  1. 1.  migsion,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  ftm,  16/5 
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Back'-DOOR*  (-dire,  108)  **.    The  door  behind  the 

house. 
B AC  k'-q round,  8.    Ground  behind ;  obscurity. 
Back'-pzeck,  (-pea,  103)  «.    Annour  at  the  back. 
Back'-SIDE,  «.    The  hind  part ;  the  posteriors. 
7b  Back-slide',  81 :  v.  n.  To  mil  off*  to  apostatise. 
Back-sH'-der,  36 :  $.    An  apostate. 
Back-sli'-ding,  72 :  f.    Transgression,  apostasy. 
B  acb/-staff,  8.    A  kind  of  quadrant 
Back'-STAIRS,  143:  «.    The  private  stairs. 
B  ack'-STAYS,  151:*.  Ropes  that  strengthen  the  masts. 
Bacx'-siford,  (-*&ard,  130,  145)  8.   A  sword  with 

one  sharp  edge;  and  a  stick  with  a  basket-handle. 
Back'-w^rd,  (-word,   140,  38)  ad.  a.  and  «. 

With  the  back  forward;   towards  the  back;   in  a 


to  a  worse  state ;  in  time  past :— a.  Behind  in  progress ; 

unwilling;  hesitating;  sluggish;  dull:— «.  The  state 

behind  or  past. 
Back'-wardf,  143  :  ad.    Backward. 
Back'-ward-ly,  105  :  ad.    Unwillingly,  perversely. 
Back'-ward-ness,  «.  Tardiness;  dulness. 
BACKGAMMON=back-gam'-mon,  18:  *.   A 

Welsh  word,  signifying  a  little  battle;  a  game  with 

box  and  dice. 
BACON,  ba'-kn,  114,  116:  #.    The  flesh  of  a  hog 

salted  and  dried. 
BACULOMETBY,  baV-A-15m''4-tr^  87 :  #. 

The  practice  of  measuring  by  baculi  or  staves. 
B AD=b&d,  a.    Ill ;  not  good ;  vicious ;  hurtful. 
Bad'-ly,  ad.    In  an  ill  manner ;  not  well. 
Bad'-ness,  *.    Wont  of  good  qualities. 
BADE.— See  To  Bid. 
BADGE=badge,  f.    A  mark  or  cognizance  worn ;  a 

token  by  which  one  is  known. 
To  Badge,  v.  a.   To  mark ;  to  distinguish  by  a  badge. 
BADGER=b5d'-j<rr,  64  :  t.    An  animal  so  named. 
To  Bad'-ger,  V.  a.    To  worry  as  in  a  badger  hunt. 
BADGER=rb&d'-jrT,  64,  36 :  t.    One  licensed  to 

buy  victuals  in  one  place  for  sale  in  another. 
BADINAGE,  bad"4-ni*h',  [Fr.]  170:  f.  Light, 

playful  discourse. 
To  BAFFLE,  b&f-fl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.   To  elude. 

to  confound:— ne«.  To  practise  deceit. 
Baf-fleT,  36  :  *.    One  that  baffles. 
B AG=h&g,  *.    A  sack  or  pouch ;  that  part  of  animals 

in  which  some  particular  juices  are  contained;   an 

ornamental  parse  attached  to  the  hair  in  a  man's  full 

dressy  in  commerce,  a  determinate  quantity  of  goods. 
To  Bag,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  put  into  a  bag: — neu.  To 

swell  like  a  full  bag. 
Bag'-qaqi,  99  :  *.    The  furniture  of  an  army. 
BAGATELLE,  bag'-d-tSl",  [Fr.l  170 :  *.  A  trifle. 
BAGGAGE,  bay-gage,  99 :  #.    A  worthless  wo- 
man ;  a  flirt— See  also  under  Bag. 
BAGNIO, bto'-yA,  157, 146 :  t.    A  bathing  house; 

a  brothel. 
BAGPIPE^b&g'-pipe,  #.     A  musical  instrument 

consisting  of  a  bag  and  pipes. 
Bag'-pi-per,  36 :  *.    A  player  on  the  bagpipe. 

BAGUETTE,  bd-grxeV,  [Fr.]  $.  A  little  round 
moulding. 

To  BAlL=balt,  100 :  V.  a.  Originally,  to  deliver 
to  another;  appropriately, a  law  term,  signifying  to 
liberate  by  giving  a  prisoner  to  his  friends,  who  are 
security  that  he  snail  appear  and  answer  in  court ;  in 
strictness,  the  magistrate  bails  the  prisoner ;  but  the 
sureties  are  also  said  to  bail  him  by  procuring  his  re- 
lease :  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the  delivery  of  goods 
intrust. 

Bail'-a-bl<r,  101  :  a.    Capable  of  being  bailed. 

Tb«  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wfai 

VowcU:  gatt'-wdv  chay-m#n  ;  pd-pH' :  law 
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Bail'-or,  177  :  9.    One  who  delivers  goods  in  trust. 

Bail-ee7,  #.    One  who  receives  in  trust. 

Bail,  t.  The  release  of  a  prisoner  on  security  taken 
for  his  appearance  in  court;  the  larger  term  is  main- 
prise; it  also  means  the  person  or  persons  who  give, 
security;  and  sometimes  the  sum  of  money  in  which 
they  are  bound}  also  a  certain  limit  within  a  forest. 

Bail'- bond,  s.  The  bond  given  for  appearance  in  court. 

Bail'-ptVce,  (-p£ce,  103)  #.  A  slip  of  parchment 
or  paper,  containing  a  recognisance  of  bail  above,  or 
to  the  action. 

Bail'-ment,  *.    Delivery  of  goods  in  trust 

BaiK-iff,  «.  Formerly,  the  officer  of  a  hundred,  who 
administered  justice  to  the  people;  but  the  hundred 
courts,  except  certain  franchises,  are  swallowed  in  the 
county  courts,  and  bailiffs,  as  to  their  name  and  office, 
are  grown  into  contempt,  their  office  being  to  arrest 
persons,  to  collect  fines,  to  summon  juries,  attend 
assizes,  and  executo  writs  and  process,  as  officers  of  the 
sheriff;  also,  the  under-steward  of  a  manor. 

Bail'-i-wick,  «.  The  space  within  which  a  bailiff  had 
jurisdiction. 

Bail'-y,  105 :  t.  A  contraction  for  bailiff,  or  for 
bailiwick. 

BAlRN=ba\rn,       \  $.    That  which  was  born;  a 

BARN=barn,  33 :  J  child.  [Provin.] 

BAIT=batt,  s.  Any  substance  for  food ;  hence  such 
eubstance  or  its  appearance  exhibited  as  a  lure;  a 
temptation  generally ;  food  taken  by  men  or  beasts  for 
refreshment  on  a  journey  j  whit*  bait  is  a  small  fish  of 
the  Thames. 

To  Bait,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  put  food  as  a  lure ;  to  give 
food  for  refreshment  on  a  journey:— new.  To  stop  and 
refresh  by  food. 

7b  BAlT=baU,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  attack;  to  harass 
with  the  help  of  others:— neu.  To  flutter,  hover,  or  show 
other  symptoms  of  attacking,  as  a  hawk  about  to  seito 
its  prey. 

BA  IZE=bazt,  189 :  # .    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

7b  BAKE=bake,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  heat  in  a  close 

5 lace ;  to  cook  in  an  oven;  to  harden  with  heat:— neu. 
o  do  the  work  of  bakiug}  to  be  heated  or  baked. 
Ba'-kfT,  36  :  #.  One  whose  business  is  to  bake. 
BakeMlOUse,  *.    The  work  place  adjoining  on  oven. 
Ba'-ker-y,  8.  A  baker's  work-places  and  oven. 
Ba'-king,  «.    That  which  is  baked,  or  to  be  baked. 
BALANCE=bal'-ancc,  #.     One  of  the  powers  in 

mechanics;  a  pair  of  scales ;  the  act  of  comparing  two 

things;  the  overplus  of  weight  j  that  which  is  wanting 

to  make  two  parts  cf  an  account  even ;  equipoise;  the 

bc.iting  j.art  of  a  watch;  the  sign  Libra.  | 
To  Bar-ance,  82 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  weigh  in  scales ; 

to  regulate  the  weight ;  to  counterpoise;  to  regulate  an 

account;  to  pay  what  will  make  an  account  even:— 

neu.  To  hesitate,  to  fluctuate. 
Bal'-an-cer,  36 :  8.    One  that  balances. 
BALASS=baT-aM,  f .    A  variety  of  spinel  ruby. 
BALCONY,  b&l'-ci-n^,  81,  105  :  #.   A  frame  or 

gallery  before  the  window  of  a  house. 
(fc>  The  accent  has  shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first 

syllable  within  these  twenty  years. 
BALD,  biwld,  112:  a.    Wanting  hair  ;  without  the 

usual  covering ;  unadorned ;  inelegant ;  mean ;  nuked. 
Bald'-ly,  105:  ad.    Nakedly,  meanly,  inelegantly. 
Bald'-ness,  $,    The  want  of  hair ;  tncanuesa  of  style. 
Bald'-pate,  8.  A  head  without  hair. 
BALDACHIN,  baY-da-km,  142, 161 :  # .  A  silk 

canopy ;  an  architectural  canopy. 
BALDERDASH,  baul'-der-dash,  U2,  25:  *. 

Any  thing  jumbled  without  judgement ;  jargon. 
To  Bal'-der-dash,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  adulterate  liquors. 
BALDR1CK,  baxul'-drick,  112:  «.  A  girdle. 
7b    BALE=ba\l,  v.   a.     To  lave   out.     Webster 

thinks  it  of  the  same  origin  with  To  bail. 
ich  the  numben  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

:  good :  j*CS>  t.  e.j'ew,  55  :  a,  </\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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BALE=bi\l,  #.  A  bundle.  Seemingly  related  to 
Bad. 

To  Bale,  v.  a.    To  make  up  into  a  bale,  or  bundle. 

BALE=ba\l,  #.  Misery,  calamity.  [Obs.] 

Bale'-ftfl,  (ffiol,  117)  a.    Sorrowful;  pernicious. 

Bale'-rtfl-ly,  105:  ad.    Grievously;  pernkioualy. 

BALEARIC=bH4-aV-Ic,  129,88:  a.  An  epi- 
thet of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  because  the  natives  were 
skilful  at  casting  stones  from  a  sling  or  bow. 

B^-lis'-tor,  t.    A  cross  bow. 

Bo-Iis'-tie,  or  Bal-lis'-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  missive 

BAST*!**,  H2.  139:  *,    A  great  beam.-See 

Bulk. 
BALK,  b*»k,  112, 139:  i.    A  ridge  of  land  left 

un  ploughed;  a  disappointment 
To  Balk,  v.  a.   To  frustrate;   to  disappoint: — to 

bean  as  on  a  ridge.  [Obs.] 
BosV-eT,  s.    One  that  balks ;  also  one  who,  standing 

on  a  high  ridge  or  promontory,  watches  the  shoals  of 

herring,  and  gives  notice  of  their  course  to  the  fisher- 


BALL,  blul,  1 12 :  $.  Any  thing  made  in  a  round 
farm;  a  round  thing  to  play  with;  a  globe;  the 
cushions  used  for  inking  by  printers. 

BALL,  bid,  112:  «.  An  entertainment  of  dancing. 

BALLAD-bilMad,  142:  «.  A  song,  generally 
on  some  historical  or  popular  subject;  or  of  simple 
melody.  It  has  many  compounds,  as  Ballad-maker. 
Batlaltbtger,  Ballad-tone,  Sec. 

To  Bal'-lad,  v.  n.    To  make  or  ting  ballads. 

Bal'-li-trf,  *.  A  song;  a  jig.  [Milton] 

BALLAST=WUM&it,  142:  «.  Weight  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady;  that  which 
keeps  steady. 

To  BalMctt,  v.  a.  To  place  ballast;  to  keep  steady. 

Bal-l^-toon7,  f.    A  luggage  boat  used  in  the  east. 

BALLET=bSy-hk,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  Adance  ex- 
hlbtting  a  story ;  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem.  The  word 
is  related  both  to  bait,  and  ballad. 

BALLISTIC.— See  under  Balister. 

BALLOONsrWUCCr/,  ,.  a  glass  receiver  of  a 
sp?*erieal  form;  an  architectural  ornament,  being  * 
ball  placed  on  a  pillar;  a  large  bag,  generally  of  silk* 
Oiled  with  a  gas  which  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  air. 

BALLOT=bai'-15t,  t.  Originally  a  little  ball,  but 
now  it  means  that,  or  any  thins  else,  which  is  used  in 
giving  a  secret  vote ;  the  act  ofvoting  by  ballot. 

BaF-lot-W,  154 :  t.    The  box  used  in  balloting. 

To  Bal'-lot,  V.  *.    To  choose  by  ballot. 

Bal'-lo-ta"-/f©n,  89 :  #.  A  voting  by  ballot.  [Little 
used.] 

BALLOTADE,  b*t"-l&-t<id',  [Fr.l  170  :  t.  A 
\  one's  leap  performed  between  two  pillars. 

BALM. — See  under  Balsam. 

BALNEAL=b*l'-Bi-<5I,  142:  a.  Appertaining 
to  a  bath.  * 

Bal'-ne-ar-jr,  129, 105  :  *.    A  bathing  room. 

Bal'-ne-a-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  a  bath. 

Bal'-ne-a"-/Jon,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  bathing. 

BALSAM,  blttl'-s&rj,  112, 12:  «.  Any  unctuous 
aranatie  substance  of  sanative  effect;  in  modern  che- 
mistry, such  vegetable  juices  as  are  liquid,  or  spon- 
taneously become  concrete,  and  consist  of  a  resinous 
substance  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  capable  of 
affording  it  by  decoction  or  sublimation. 

Bal-aamMc,  (Ml-sSm'-fc,  88)    1142:  a.   Hav- 

Bal-sam'-t-cal,  (Ml-sam'-J-cal)J  ing  the  qualities 
of  a  balsam. 

Balm,  (bftm,  122,  139)  $.  Balsam,  of  which  word 
it  is  a  contraction ;  any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment ; 
airy  thing  that  soothes  or  mitigates ;  it  is  also  the  ap- 
propriated name  of  several  plants,  particularly  of  the 
gonna  Melissa.    Tho  balm  of  Gflead  is  a  plant  of  the 
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genus  Amyrb,  whose  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a 
strong  Aromatic  scent ;  and  from  this  plant  is  obtained 
the  balsam  of  Mecca,  or  of  8yria,  and  the  balm  of 
Gtlead  of  the  shops. 

Bo/m^y,  105  :  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  balm ; 
soothing. 

7b  Ba/m,  ».  a.    To  anoint  with  balm ;  to  assuage. 

BALTIC,  biwl'-tic,  112:    *t.  and  t.    A  tea  so 


BALUSTER=bAl'-us-teT,  #.  A  small  column, 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  or 
the  front  of  a  gallery. 

Bal'-us-terrd,  (-t*rd,  114)  a.    Having  baluiters. 

Bal'-US-trade,  9.  The  balusters,  collectively,  of  a 
gallery,  terrace,  or  top  of  a  building,  &c. 

BAMBOOsbgm-bSo7,  s.  A  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 

BAM  =  biro,  t.  A  cheat  [A  cant  word.] 

To  Bam-boo'-llf,  101  :  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  im- 
pose on. 

Bam-bocZ-zlffr,  36 :  r.  One  who  deceives  by  low 
tricks. 

BAN  =  bill,  #.  A  public  notice  or  edict;  a  curse; 
excommunication  j  interdiction ;  suspension  of  privi 

7b  Ban,  V.  a.  and  ft.    To  curse ;  to  proscribe. 

Ban'-dit,  or  Ban-diV-to.  pi.  \  .  , 

Bah'-dits,  or  ButW-W,  \  \  *n   "*?»* 
(-t£j.  105)  J  robber'or  robbor»- 

BANANAx=ba-nl,-D<!,  98:  #.  A  species  of  plan, 
tain. 

BAN  D= bind,  *.  A  tie;  any  means  of  union  or 
connection;  something  worn  about  the  neck;  any 
thing  bound  round  another ;  any  flat  low  member  or 
moulding;  a  company  of  soldiers ;  a  company  of  per- 
sons joined  together,  particularly  of  musical  performers. 

7b  Band,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  unite  together;  to  bind 
with  a  band;  in  heraldry,  to  bind  with  a  band  of  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  charge : — rum.  To  associate. 

Ban'-dcT,  36  :  «.    One  that  associates. 

Ban'-dage,  99 :  #.    That  which  binds ;  a  fillet. 

Band1- box,  154 :  «.  A  slight  box  for  bands  and 
the  like. 

BaW-strino,  72 :  «.  A  string  appendent  to  a  band. 

Ban'-de-let,  «.    A  flat  moulding  or  fillet. 

Ban'-DKR»ET,  «.    In  Switzerland,  a  general- in-shief. 

Ban'-doo,  *.  A  dog  chained  up,  or  bound ;  a  fierce 
dog. 

Ban-do-leers7,  143 :  s.  pi.  Little  cases  containing 
musket  charges  appended  to  the  band  formerly  slung 
over  the  shoulders  of  a  musketeer. 

ft>  See  Banditti  under  To  Ban. 

BAND\NA=b£n-d&nM,  #.  An  East  India  silk 
handkerchief. ' 

BANDROL. — See  Bannerol  under  Banner. 

BANDY,  b&n'-d^  105:  t.  A  club  bent  at  the 
end  for  striking  a  ball  at  play ;  the  play  itself. 

To  Ban'-dy,  v.  a.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one 
to  another;  to  agitate;  to  toss  about 

Ban'-df-leo,  105  :  $.    A  bent  or  crooked  leg. 

Ban'-d»/-le£ged,  114  :  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

BANE=banc,  #.    Poison;  mischief;  ruin. 

7b  Bane,  v.  a.   To  poison. 

Bane/-ful,  (-fool,  117)  a.    Poisonous;  destructive. 

Bane'-ftd-ly,  105 :  ad.    Perniciously ;  destructively. 

Bane'-f*  1-ness,  «.    Poisonousness ;  destructivencss. 

Banr'-WORT,  (-wart,  141)  #.    Deadly  nightshade. 

To  BANG=Mng,  72:  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  thump 
about 

Bang,  #.    A  Wow.  a  thump.  [A  low  word.] 

To  BANGLE,  ba'ng'-gl,  158,  ff.  a.  To  trifle  away. 

BANIAN,  ban-yaV,  146:  #.  and  a.  An  East 
Indian,  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes  that  abstain 
from  animal  food;  a  morning  gown,  such  as  is  woru 
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The  sign  =  i»  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  nound. 

mt&h-un,  I.  e,  minion,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165  :  (fin.  166 : 


ton,  166. 


BAR 

bv  a  Banian;  a  tree  in  the  East:— a.  An  epithet  ap- 
piied  to  days  on  which  no  meat  is  served  out 

To  BANlSH=ban'-ish,  v.  a.  To  exile;  to  drive 
away. 

Ban'-isb-er,  36  :  8.    He  that  banishes. 

Ban'-ish-meut,  $.    The  act  of  banishing ;  exile. 

BANISTER=*baV-ts-ter,  *.  A  corruption  of  Ba- 
luster. 

BANK,  bangle,  158:*.  Originally  a  bench ;  what- 
ever  is  raised  and  extends  in  a  ridge ;  an  accumulation 
as  of  money;  a  place  where  money  is  laid  up;  the 
persons  managing  a  bank  of  money. 

03-  The  word  is  often  compounded,  as  bank-note,  bank- 
bill,  bank  stock,  &c. 

To  Bank,  V.  a.  To  raise  a  bank ;  to  put  money  In  a 
bank. 

Bank'-eT,  t.    One  that  keeps  a  bank. 

Baak'-ing,  72:  *.    The  business  of  banking. 

Baivk'-RUPT,  a.  and  *.  That  is  broken  with  respect 
to  his  bank  or  stock  of  money :— s.  A  trader  that  breaks. 

Bank'-rupt-cy,  105:  f.  The  state  of  a  bankrupt; 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  any  act  that  makes  a  man 
legally  a  bankrupt;  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  is  a 
warrant  granted  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

BAjv-Qmrm^,(ba,ng-ket',  [Fr.]  170)  s.  Afoot  bank 
behind  a  parapet  to  stand  on  when  firing  at  the  enemy. 

BANNER=-baV-n<?r,36:  *.  A  flag;  a  standard; 
a  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Ban'-neTfd,  (-nerd,  114)  part.  a.  Displaying 
banners.  * 

Ban'-nkr-kt,  129 :  #.  A  knight  made  in  the  field 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  stan- 
dard and  making  it  a  banner ;  a  little  banner. 

Ban'-NER-ol,  (-ile,  116)  *.  A  little  flag  or  streamer. 

BANNOCK==baV-nock,  *.  A  cake  of  oaten  or 
barloy  meal. 

BANQUET,  b*ng'-kw8t,  158,  76,  145 :  #.    A 

feast 

To  Ban'-ynet,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  treat  with  feasting : 
—neu.  To  feast ;  to  fare  daintily. 

Ban'-^iret-er,  36  :  f .  A  fcasler ;  one  that  makes  feasts. 

BaV-fwet-ing,  72:  s.    The  act  of  feasting. 

£7*  See  Banquette  under  Bank. 

BANSHEE^ban'-shkj,    1      All!lUlWff' 

BENSHI,  bSn'-shkj,  105  >.}'' **  Iri,h  *"*' 

BANST1CLE,  ban'-Bt£-cl,  101:  *.  The  fish 
stickleback. 

BANTAM=baV-tam,«i.and  *.  Of  bantam  breed  : 
— *.  A  small  fowl  with  feathered  shanks,  probably 
first  brought  from  Bantam. 

To  B  ANTER=ban'-trr,  36 :  v.  a.  To  play  upon ;  to 
rally. 

Ban'-teT,  #.    light  ridicule ;  raillery. 

Ban'-ter-er,  129 :  *.    One  that  banters. 

BA NTLlNG=banl'-lTng,  72 :  «.    A  little  child. 

To  BAPTlZEr^p-tW,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  im- 
morso  in  water;  appropriately*  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  initiation  into  the  christian  church,  to 
christen. 

Bap-ti'-z? r,  36  :  s.  One  that  christens. 

Bap'-TISM ,  (-ttzm,  1 53)  s.  A  christian  sacrament 
performed  by  ablution,  or  sprinkling,  and  a  form  of 
words. 

Bap-tit'-mal,  a.    Pertaining  to  baptism. 

Bap/-TIST>  #.    A  baptizer ;  also  an  Anabaptist 

Bap'-tist-er-y,  129,  105:  #.   A  place  for  baptising. 

Bap-tis'-tf-col,  a.    Relating  to  baptism. 

BAR=bar,  33  :  t.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  metal ; 
something  which  being  across  a  passage  hinders  en- 
trance: a  bolt;  obstruction;  a  gate;  a  rock  or  bank 
of  sand  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour ;  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice; (sec  lower  down;)  in  law,  a  peremptory  excep- 
tion against  a  demand  or  plea ;  in  heraldry,  a  hori 


BAR 

zontal  mark  across  the  escutcheon ;  in  music,  the  lino, 
or  the  space  marked  off  by  the  line,  which  includes  on* 
brat  in  the  time. 

To  Bar,  v.  a.  To  ftisten  with  a  bar;  to  hinder;  to 
shut  out ;  to  exclude  from  use  or  claim ;  to  prohibit ; 
to  except ;  in  law,  to  hinder  the  process  of  a  suit ;  In 
farriery,  an  operation  on  a  vein  to  stop  malignant 
humois. 

Bar'-shot,  «.    Half  bullets  barred  together. 

Bar'-ftfl,  117:  a.    Fidl  of  obstructions.  [Shaks.] 

Bar-r/-cadk,  (bS^-^£-cadt^,)      1  129,  105:    #. 

Bar-ri-ca'-do,  ( bax-r^-ca'-di,)  J  A  hastily  made 
fortification:  a  bar;  an  obstruction. 

To  Bar-ri-cade',    1  r.  a.   To  stop  up  a  passage ;  to 

To  Bar-ri-ca'-do,  J  obstruct 

Bar'-h/-ER,  g.  A  barricade ;  a  boundary.  Pope,  m 
one  place,  pronounces  ba-rccr'. 

Bar,  33  :  s.  A  place  inclosed  by  a  bar,  as  in  courts 
of  justice  where  counsellors  plead;  also  where  the  cri- 
minals stand ;  and  in  taverns  and  inns  whence  liquors 
are  dispensed. 

Bar/-maid,  #.    The  chief  servant  in  an  inn. 

Bar'-ris-ter,  (baV-rts-ter,  129)  s.    A  counsellor 

at  law. 
BARB=barb,  33  :  «.    A  Barbary  horse  ;  or  pigeon. 
BARB=barb,  33:  s.  That  which  resembles  beard, 
or  grows  in  the  place  of  it ;  the  points  that  stand  back- 
ward in  an  arrow ;  horse-armour. 
To  Barb,  t>.  a.    To   shave;  to  furnish  horses  with 

armour;  to  jag  arrows  with  hooks. 
Bar'- bed,  part.  a.    Armed ;  bearded. 
Bar'-bEr,  36  :  «.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  shave. 
To  Bar'-beT,  v.  a.    To  shave  and  dress. 
Bar/,-brr-m'>n'-^r,  (mun'-gu*r,  116, 77)  s.  A  fop. 
Bar'-b^-ted,  98 :  a.    Jagged ;  bearded. 
B  ar'-bkl,  t,    A  coarse  river  fish  with  a  barb. 
Bar'-ber-RF,  9.    A  wild  fruit,  with  spines  or  barbs. 
BARBACAN=bar/  (bd-can,  *.    A   fortification 
before  the  town  walls,  or  at  the  end  of  a  bridge ;  an 
opening  to  shoot  out  at. 
BARBAROUS,  bar/-b<3-rus,  120:    a.   Uncivi- 
lized;    savage;   unlettered;   contrary  to  the  rules  of 
speech ;  cruel,  inhuman,  brutal ;  foreign. 
Bar'-bo-roi/8-ly,  s.    In  a  barbarous  manner. 
Bar'-txz-rovs-ne&s,  #.    The  state  of  being  barbarous. 
Bar-ba'-R7-^N,  90,  105 :  s.  and  a.    A  man  unci- 
vilized ;  a  brutal  monster : — a.  Parage. 
Bar-bar'-ic,  (-b&Y-Tck,  129)  c.    Foreign ;    unci- 

vilited. 
Bar-bar'-i-ty,  g,    Savageness  ;  cruelty ;  barbarism. 
Bar'-b^-rism,  1 58 :  s.    Any  form  of  speech  con- 
trary to  the  purity  of  a  language ;  ignorance  of  arts  j 
brutality;  cruelty. 
To  Bar'-bff-rize,  V.  a.    To  reduce  to  barbarism. 
To  BARBECUE*=bar,-b£-c&i,  v.  a.    To  dress  * 

hog  whole. 
Bar-be-Cue,  s.    In  the  West  Indies,  a  hog  dressed 

whole. 
BARBED,     BARBEL,     BARBER,     BAR- 
BERRY, &C— Seo  uuder  Barb. 
BARD=bard,  33  :  *.    A  Celtic  minstrel ;  a  poet. 
Bar'-dic,  Bar'-disll,  a.    Relating  to  bards  or  poets. 
BARE,  obsolete  for  bore. — See  To  Bear. 
BARE=bare,  41  :   a.    Naked;    wanting  dollies; 

uncovered;  unadorned;  poor;  indigent;  mere. 
To  Bare,  v.  a.    To  strip ;  to  uncover. 
BarV-bone,  t.    A  very  lean  person. 
Bare'-faceJ,  (-faist,  114, 143)  a.  Shameless. 
Bare'-faceJ-ly,  105 :  ad.    Openly,  shamelessly. 
Bare/-face(/-nes8,  «.    Effrontery  ;  assurance. 
Bare'-foot,  (-f&t,  118)  a.  and  ad.  Without  i 


The  tchcm«  entire,  and  the  principle!  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowtis:  gaV-wiv  cbay-m«Q  '  pd-pi*:  lt«  :  g&d  •  j'Bfe  ue.jew,  55  :  o,e,\,  &c,  mule,  171. 
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Bare-hrad'-ed,  (-h£d'-ed  120)  a.  Uncormd  in 

respect. 
BareMy,  ad*    Nakedly  ;  poorly ;  merely. 
Bare'-ness.  «.    Nakedness ;  leanness ;  poverty. 
BARGAIN^bar'-gaiK,  100,  99;  t.    A  contract; 

the  thing  bought  or  sold ;  stipulation. 
To  Bar'-gain,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  a  contract:— 

met.  To  sell  speculatively. 
Bar-gain-ee,  f.    He  thai  accepts  a  bargain. 
Bar'-gatn-er,  177 :  *.    He  that  makes  a  bargain. 
BARGE=barge,  33 :   t.    A  boat  used  by  officers 

and  magistrates;  a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  burden. 
Bar/~ger,  s.   A  bargeman. 
Barge'-man,  **.    lie  that  manages  a  barge. 
Barge*-mas'-tcT,  «.    The  proprietor  of  a  barge. 
BARlLLA=b3-ril'-l<3,   #.    A  plant  cultivated  in 

Spain  lor  its  ashes,  from  which  the  purest  kind  of 

mineral  alkali  is  obtained;  the  alkali  procured  from 

the  plant. 
BARIUM.— See  under  Baryta. 
BARK=bark,  33 ;  #.    A  small  ship ;  a  ship. 
BARK=bark,  33:  *.    The  rind  of  a  tree:  Peru. 

vian  bark,  an  astringent  medicine. 
Bar'-ky,  o.    Consisting  of  bark. 
Bark'-bared,  1 14 :  part.  a.    Stripped  of  bark. 
Bark'-txrand,  123  :  peri.  a.  Straitened  by  the  baric 
To  Bark;  v.  a.    To  strip  off  the  bark. 
Bark'-er,  a*.    One  who  barks  trees. 
To  BARK=bark,  33 :  v.  n.    To  make  the  noise  of 

a  doc ;  to  clamour. 
Bark'-er,  #.    One  who  clamours;  one  who  stands  at 

a  shop  door  to  invite  customers. 
BARLEY=barM&>  *.    A  grain*  of  which   malt  is 


BAS 


The  baronets  as  a  body; 


to  The  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  bar* leg-brake,  (a 
rural  game;)  bar* ley-corn ;  bar* ley-mow,  (SI)  bar* ley- 
Mm^Tar,  (so  called  because  the  sugar  was  originally 
boiled  in  a  decoction  of  barley ;)  bar* ley-water,  (a  cool- 
ing medicinal  drink,)  &c. 

BARM = barm,  33 :  s.    Yeast. 

Bar'-mjr,  a.   Yeasty  ;  fitted  to  ferment  beer  or  bread. 

BARN=barn,  $.    A  building  for  farming  work  or 


BARNACLE,  bar'-noVkl,  101 :  s.  A  shell-fish, 
or  shell  adhering  to  substances  under  sea  water;  a 
bird  like  a  goose,  fabulously  said  to  grow  on  trees ;  in 
the  pforal,  an  instrument  of  two  tranches  to  put  on  a 
horse's  nose  while  operating  on  him. 

BAROLITE=baV-A-lIfc,  *.  Carbonate  of  Baryta, 

BAROMETER=ba-r6m'-£-*r,  87 :  *.  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  weight  of  the  at  mo- 
sphere,  and  hence  the  actual  and  probable  changes  of 
weather,  or  the  height  of  any  ascent 

Barf-o-niet//-r4-cal,  129: "a.    Relating  to  the  oa- 


Bar/-0-rnet"-ri-cal-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  a  barometer. 

Bau'-o-scopb,  *.    A  sort  of  barometer. 

BARON=-baV-on,  129,  18:  *.  A  degree  of  no- 
bility next  to  a  viscount,  and  the  lowest  in  the  house 
of  peers;  the  title  of  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer;  of 
the  representatives  in  parliament  of  the  cinque  ports ; 
the  name  opposed  to  feme  in  law-proceedings  instead 
of  Amsband.  A  Baron  of  beef  consists  of  the  two  sir- 
knna  not  cut  asunder, 

Bar'-on-ess,  #.    A  baron's  lady. 

Bar'-on-age,  99  :  *.  The  peerage ;  the  dignity  of  a 
baron ;  the  estate  which  gives  the  title. 

Bar'-o-Djf,  #.  The  lordship,  honour  or  fee  of  a  boron. 

Ba-ro'-ni-fll,  (ba-r?-n£-tl,  90)  a 
a  barony. 

Bah'-o-hst,  129 


Pertaining  to 


Bar/-o-net-age,  99:  t. 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

BAROUCHE,  bd-rOfch',  [Fr.]  170:  *.    A  four 

wheeled  open  carriage. 
BARRACAN-baV-r<3-c<5n,*.  A  stuff  like  camelot. 

BARRACK=«bar'-rdck,  «.  A  building  to  lodge 
soldiers. 

BARRATOR— baY-rd-tor,  «.  a  wrangler;  an  cn- 
courager  of  law-suits. 

BarZ-ra-try,  105  :  s.    Foul  practice  in  law. 

BARREL— baV-r£l,  #.  A  round  wooden  vessel ;  a 
particular  measure ;  any  thins  hollow,  as  the  tube  of 
a  gun ;  a  cylinder.  The  barrel  of  the  ear,  is  a  cavity 
behind  the  tympanum. 

To  Bar7- re! ,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  barrel. 

BARREN=baY-ren,  a.  Not  prolific ;  unfruitful ; 
not  copious;  unmeaning. 

BarZ-ren-ly,  ad.    Unfruitfully. 

BarZ-ren-ness,  $.  Incapability  of  bearing  offspring ; 
unfruitfulness ;  want  of  invention ;  aridity. 

Bar'-rbn-wort,  (-wurt,  141 )  *.  A  plant  so  called. 

BARRICADE,  BARRIER,  BARRISTER, 
&c. — See  under  Bar. 

BARROW,  baV-rA,  125  :  $.  A  carriage  moved  by 
the  hand. 

BARROW,  baY-r&,  125 :  #.  A  hillock  or  mound 
supposed  to  have  beeu  a  burying- place. 

To  BARTER=bar/-t*T,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  traffic 
by  exchanging : — act.  To  give  in  exchange  for  some- 
thing. 

Bar/-teT,  *.    Traffic  by  exchange  of  commodities. 

BarZ-ter-er,  129  :  *.    He  that  traffics  by  exchange. 

BarMer-y,  105  :  *.    Exchange  of  commodities. 

BARTON,  bar'-tn,  116:  *.  The  demesne  lands  of 
a  manor ;  the  manor-house ;  the  out-houses. 

BARTRAM=bar/-tr5m,  s.    The  plant  pellitory. 

BARYTA-bd-n'-ta,  1   169 :  *.    Ponderous  earth. 

B  A  R  YTE=b<J-  Fit*',     J  the  oxyde  of  Barium. 

Ba-ryt'-ic,  (-rit'-lc,  88)  a.    Pertaining  to  baryta. 

Ba'-RJ-um,  (bart'4-um.  90,  41)  *.  A  metal,  the 
basis  of  baryta. 

BARYTONE,  baY-4-tAne,  129,  105  :  a.  and  t. 
Pertaining  to,  or  noting  a  grave  or  deep  sound :— «.  A 
male  voice  running  neither  so  low  as  abase  voice,  nor 
so  high  as  a  tenor;  in  Greek  prosody,  a  word  not 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  therefore  not  finishing 
with  the  sharp  tone  of  such  a  word. 

BASALT,  bd-sawlt',  112:  s.  A  grayish  black 
mineral  or  stone ;  a  porcelain  imitating  it. 

Ba-gal'-tic,  88 :  a.    Having  the  nature  of  basalt. 

Bo-sal'-t/ne,  (-tm,  105)  #.  Basaltic  hornblend ;  a 
column  of  basalt. 

Ba-s^i/-T£S,  (ba*-8<51'-t£rt,  142,  101)  s.  Basalt. 

BASAMTE,baz'-d'-nite,  151:  *.  Lydian  stone  or 
black  jaspjpr,  employed  to  test  the  purity  of  gold. 

BASE=bac<,  15*2,  59:  a.  Low;  of  low  station; 
of  mean  spirit;  illegitimate:  as  to  metals,  without 
value;  as  to  sounds,  deep,  grave;  low,  in  position  or 
place. 

BaseMy,  ad.    In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner. 

Base'-ness,  r.  Meanness ;  vilcness ;  deepness  of 
sound. 

Base'- born,  a.    Of  illegitimate  birth. 

Bass,  *.  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  any  thing ; 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue ;  the  broad  part  of  any  body, 
such  as  the  bottom  of  a  cone,  or  the  foot  of  a  pillar. 

BascZ-meilt,  *.    A  continued  base  ;  the  ground  floor. 

BaseMese,  a.    Without  foundation. 

To  Base,  v.  a.    To  found,  or  establish  on  a  base. 

Ba'-sis,  8.  The  base,  foundation,  or  principal  com- 
ponent part  of  any  thing. 

Bass,  (bac*,  167)  a.  and  *. 


*.  The  next  title  to  baron,  and 
the  lowest  which  is  hereditary.  Bass,  (baci,  167)  a.  and  «.    In  music,  low,  deep. 

The  ciga  =  b  used  after  modes  of  •pstling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Gnuonanit:  miih-uu,  i,  c.  minion,  165  :  vtzh-un,  i.  c.  virion,  165 :  ttTn,  166 :  til£n,  166. 
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grave  :_j.  The  lowest  or  deepest  part  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  Is  regarded  as  l\w  foundation  of  the  har- 
mouy.    The  word  is  variously  compounded,  as  bass- 
clef,  or  cliff  i  bass-viol;  bass-voice,  &c 
BASENET  =  baY4-net,  151:    «.    A  helmet  or 

headpiece. 
BASHAW=ba-Bh£W,  #.    A  Turkish  viceroy,  pro- 

perly  Pacha;  an  imperious  man. 
BASHFUL,  DaW-fool,  117 :  a.    Modest*  shame- 

faced,  shy. 
Bash'-ful-ly,  105:  ad.    Timorously,  modestly. 
Bagh'-fwl-neas,  #.  Modesty;  foolish  or  rustic  shame. 
BASIL,  baV-il,  1 51 :  t.  The  slope  of  a  chisel's  edge. 
To  BaZ-il,  v.  a.    To  grind  to  its  proper  slope. 
BASILAR,  baz'4-lar,  34 :   1  151:  a.  Chief,  prin- 
BASILARY,  bfizf4-lar-^,  j  cipal:    [an  epithet 
appropriated  by  anatomists:  it  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word,  a  king.] 
"Ba-SuJ-MA,  t,   A  regal  or  largo  ball ;  a  magnifi- 
cent church;  the  chief  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 
Bit  til'-ic,  88, 1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  middle  vein  of 
Ba-fil'-i-cal,  j  the  arm. 
B-4-S1I/-I-CON,  f .  An  ointment,  of  imputed  sovereign 

excellence. 
Bas"-I-lisx,  $,  A  crested  serpent ;  a  kind  of  cannon. 
BASIN,  ba'-sn,  114, 115:  *.  A  small  broad  vessel 

for  water;  a  small  pond ;  any  hollow  place ;  a  dock. 
Ba'-sinid,  (-and,  114)  a.    Enclosed  as  in  a  basin. 
BASIS. — See  under  Base. 
To  BASK=b£sk,  111 :  v.  n.  and  a.   To  lie  in  the 

warmth : — act.  To  warm  by  laying  out  in  the  heat. 
BASKET  =  baV-kSt,   14:    s.    A  vessel  made  of 

twigs,  rushes,  or  other  flexible  things  interwoven. 
03*  The  word  is  often  compounded,  as  basket-hilt,  basket- 

woman,  &c. 
To  Bas'-ket,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  basket 
BASS,  in  music— See  under  Base. 
BASS=b£as,  #.    A  fish  of  the  perch  kind. 
BASS=bass,  s.    A  mat  used  iu  churches,  &c 
BASS-RELIEF,  baW-r4-leef",  103:  $.  Sculpture 
standing  out  .from  a  ground,  but  not  far;  demi-relirf 
standing  out  still  further;  and  full  relief  exhibiting 
the  figures  completely. 
BASSET=baV-s8t,  *.    A  game  at  cards. 
BASSOON=bas-s5on',  s.    A  musical   wind  in- 

strument 
BASTARD=baV-tard,  34:  #.  anda.    An  illegi- 
timate child;  any  thing  spurious;  a  piece  of  ordnance 
so  called ;  also,  in  Shakspearc's  time,  a  kind  of  sweet 
wine: — a.  Illegitimate;  spurious. 
To  BaV-tar-d  tze,  v.  a.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard. 
BasMar-dv,  105  :  s.    The  state  of  being  a  bastard. 
Bas/-tard-lyt  a.  and  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  bastard. 
To  BASTE,  ba\st,  111:  t?.  a.    To  beat  with  a 
•tick ;  to  drip  butter  on  meat  while  roasting ;  to  sew 
slightly. 
Bo'-stiug,* .  The  act  of  beating,  of  dripping  butter,  &c. 
Bas-ti-nadk',  (b&s-t£-uad&',  1 05)  )  *.    The  act  of 
Bas-t^na'-do,  (baa-ti-na'-dA)      )  beating    with 
a  cudgel ;  a  Turkish  punishment  of  beating  an  offender 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
To  Baa-ts-nade',     )  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  cudgel; 
To  Bas-ti-na'-do,    J  to  give  the  bastinado. 
BASTILE,  bas-teel',  104 :  #.    The  fortiftcations  of 
a  castle;  the  castle  itself;  a  state  prison  formerly 
in  l'aris. 
BASTION,  b&tf-yon,  146,  147 :  #.    A  huge  mass 

of  earth  standing  out  from  a  rampart;  a  bulwark. 
BAT=rb&t,  f .    A  stick ;  a  flat  club  used  at  cricket 
Bat'-let,  *.    A  piece  of  wood  for  beating  linen. 
BatAtle-dorr,  101  :  t.    A  bat  dori,  or  gilt,  used 
at  playing  with  a  shuttlecock. 


or  vapour ;  and  even  of  sand ;  a  house 
i ;  a  Hebrew  measure  of  seven  gallons 
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Ba'-ton,  (bi'-toong,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  French  max- 

shal's  staff. 
B^-toon',  98 :  *.    A  staff;  a  baton. 
03-  Baste,  Batten.  Batter,  Battle,  Sec  are  likewise  rela- 
tions of  this  class. 
B  AT=bat,  *.    A  winged  animal  like  a  mouse. 
Bat'-ty,  105  :  a.    Belonging  to  a  bat  [Shakspeare.] 
Bat'-powi.-ing,  72  :  «.    Bird-catching  at  night 
BATCH=b&tctV,  «.    The  quantity  of  bread  made 

at  one  time;  any  quantity  made  at  once. 
BATE=batt,  «.    Strife,  contention.  [Obs.] 
Ba'-ta-blt,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  contended  for. 
BateMiri,  117:  a.    Contentions. 
Bate'-breed-ing,  72:  a.    Breeding  strife. 
To  BATE,  BATEMENT,  &c— See  Abate,  &c 
Ba'-ting,  72 :  prep.    Except 
BATEAU,  ba-to',  [Fr.]  170:  $.  A  long  light  boat. 
B ATH=bitt,  pi.  bftthz,  68,  166 :  «.    A  receptacle 

of  water  for  the  purpose  of  bathing;  a  heating  by 

means  of  water;  of  vo  '      --    - 

couUining  a  bath ; 

and  a  half. 
7b  Bathe,  (baxtiu,  111,  137)  v.  a.  and  w.    To 

wash  ,in  a  bath ;  to  supple  or  soften  by  washing ;  to 

wash : — neu.  To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 
Ba'-tfrer,  #.     One  who  bathes  himself;  who  bathes 

another. 
Ba'-tfring,  72  :  «.    The  actor  practice  of  bathing. 
BATHOS=ba'-ft5ss,  s.     Anti-climax,  or  sinking 

in  poetry. 
BATTAILOUS,  BATTALIA,  BATTEL,  &c. 

— See  under  Battle. 

To  BATTEL=bat,-tl,  114:  v.  a.  and  *.  [Seo 
other  senses  of  this  word  under  Battle]  To  batten  or 
make  tat . — neu.  To  batten  or  grow  fat :  to  eta  ml  in- 
debted, in  the  college  books  at  Oxford,  for  what  is  ex- 
S ended  at  the  buttery  in  the  necessaries  of  eatiug  and 
rinking;  at  Cambridge  size  is  used  in  a  nearly  similar 
sense ;  hence  a  battelcr  or  battler  at  the  one,  and  a 
sizar  at  the  other, 

Bat'-tel,  *.    A  student's  account  at  Oxford. 

&?*  This  word,  though  placed  here,  has  been  supposed  to 
originate  from  a  verb  signifying  to  reckon. 

7b  Batten,  baV-ta,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
fat : — neu.  To  grow  iat. 

BATTEN,  baV-tn,  *.  A  broad  thin  scantling  of 
wood.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  probably  allied  to  Bat 

7b  Bat'-ttn,  v.n.    To  form  with  battens. 

(fc>  See  the  other  senses  of  this  word  in  the  previous  class. 

7b  BATTER=baY-ter,  36 :  v.  a.  To  beat  down ; 
to  wear  with  beating ;  to  wear  out  with  service. 

Bat'-ter-er,  129 :  *.    He  that  batten. 

Bat'-ter,  * .    A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  together. 

Bat'-ter-y,  105:  #.  The  act  of  battering;  a  line  of 
cannon :  the  raised  work  on  which  cannons  are 
mounted  j  in  law,  an  assault  accompanied  by  any  the 
least  violence,  such  as  even  touching  a  man;s  person 
in  anger. 

Bat/'-tkrhng-ram',  t.   An  ancient  military  engine. 

BATTLE,  bat'-tl,  101:  t.  A  fight;  encounter  of 
two  armies ;  a  body  of  forces ;  the  main  body  of  an  army. 

(t?-  Relations  of  this  class  not  found  underneath,  must 
be  sought  under  Bat,  &c, 

7b  Bar-tit,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  contend  in  battle. 

Bat'-tling,  72:  s.    A  conflict 

Bat'-tl  e-ment,  s.  A  wall  with  embrasures  or  inter- 
stices; a  breast- work. 

t>  Some  etymologists  ally  this  word  with  Bastile  or 
Bastiment 

Bat'-tle-ar-ray7 ,  s.   Order  of  battle. 

Bat'-tl e-aare,  (-acks,  154)  t.  A  weapon  used  an- 
ciently. 

BAT^-TAiL-or/i,  (-taU  us,  100,  120)  a.  Warlike. 
[Milton,] 
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Bat^ta'-lp^,  (-tale'-yd,  90)  *.  Order  of  battle  t 
the  main  body  of  an  army. 

Bat-tal'-wn,  (-til'-von,  95)  «.  A  division  of  an 
army;  a  troop;  a  body  of  forces. 

Bat^-tbi.,  (bit'-tl,  114}  «.  This  is  the  ancient 
way  of  spelling  battle,  and  is  accordingly  adopted  by 
Milton  in  the  same  general  sense;  appropriately,  it 
mijrniftes  a  species  of  trial  of  high  antiquity  in  the  law 
of  modern  nations,  determined  by  the  duel  or  single 
combat  of  the  parties.  The  duelling  of  modern  times 
is  a  relict  of  this  ancient  and  barbarous  practice. 

BATTOLOGY,  bat-tfl'-o-ge*  105 :  $.  The  need. 


less  multiplying  of  words, 
logical  Greek  poet 


Baltus  was  a  dull  tauto- 


To  Bafc-tol'-o-gize,  v.  a.    To  repeat  needlessly. 
B  AVAROY=biv/-3-roy,  30 :  #.  A  kind  of  cloak. 
BAUBEE=bWbet/,   123:    #.      In  Scotland,  a 

halfpenny. 
B AVIN=baV-Tn,  #.    A  stick  for  firewood. 
BAWBLE,  btV-bl,  101 :  «.   A  gewgaw;  an  article 

of  trifling  finery ;  a  court-fool's  truncheon. 
Baw'-bling,  72 :  a.    Trifling,  contemptible.  [Obs.] 
BAWCOCK=baW-cock,  t.   A  fine  fellow. 
BAWD=btSsd,  $.    A  procurer  or  procuress. 
To  Bawd,  v,  A.    To  procure. 
Baw'-djr,  105  :  a.    Obseene,  unchaste. 
Baw'-di-ly,  ad.    Obscenely. 
Baw'-di-ness,  #.    Obsceneness. 
Baw'-dry,  *.    Procuration  for  purposes  of  Inst;  ob- 
scene practices ;  obscene  language. 
Baw'-dy-hoose,  *.    A  house  used  for  lewdness. 
BAWDRlCK=bl«'-drTck,  s.  A  girdle.— See  Bel- 

drick. 
To  BAWL=bft>sl,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  hoot ;  to  shout 

with  vehemence;  to  cry  as  a  froward  child: — act.  To 

proclaim,  as  a  crier. 
BawMeT,  36  :  $.    One  that  bawls. 
BAWREL=baV-r$l,  14:  «.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
BA WSIN=biV-cin,  59  :  t.    A  badger. 
BAY=b5^,  a.    Brown  approaching  to  chestnut 
Bat'-^rd,  34:  #.    A  bay  hone ;  a  blind  horse  often 

mentioned  in  old  romances ;  hence,  bayardly,  blind, 

stupid.  _ 
B  A  Y=b£^,  $.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  an  opening  or  space 

caused  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line ;  in  a  barn,  a 

place  between  the  floor  and  the  emiof  the  building. 
Bay-W1N/-dOJP,    (-do,    125)   *.     A  window  which 

produces  a  bay  or  space  in  aroom ;  it  is  now  generally 

called  Bow-window. 
Bat'-s^lt,  (-sault,  112)  x.    Salt  formed  in  pits 

and  basins. 
89*  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  place  of  the  word, 

though  some  ally  it  with  bay  the  colour,  and  others 

with  the  proper  name  Bayonne. 
BAY=ba^,  «.    The  female  laurel. 
Bays,  (bttigs,  151)  t.    A  garland,  such  as  rewarded 

excellence  at  the  ancient  games;   learning,  literary 

excellence. 
B  AY«ba\j,  t,    A  stand  made  by  one  pursued  or  at- 
tacked, during  which  the  enemy  holds  off;  the  phrase 

complete  is,  to  stand  at  bay. 
7e  BAY^bi^  v.  n.  and  a.    To  bark  :—act.  To 

bark  at 
BAYONETssba'-yon-e't,  #.   A  dagger  Axed  to  a 

masket 
To  Ba'-yon-et,  v.  a.    To  stab,  or  to  drive,  with  a 

bayonet. 
BAZAAR,  bd-zai',  131:  *.    An  eastern  market; 

a  place  fitted  up  for  various  shops,  all  under  one  regu- 


BDELLIUM,de1'-yum,  157, 146  :  #.  A  gummy 
resinoas  juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies, 
slightly  bitter,  but  aromatic 
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To  BE=be,  3  :  be,  176 :  >,  r.  «.  To 

1  AM=4m;  thou  AnT=art;  he  Is,!*,  151:   exist;  to 

We  Arb,  ar,  132  ;  ar,  176  :  hare  ex. 

Ltd.  I  Was,  w5z,  140, 151 ;  tboa  Wast,  I  istenc- ; 
wfot,  140:  fto    ic 

Sttbj. Tboa  Wbrt— wort, 35 ;  weWiw,  main.  It 
wer,  102:  is    an 

Ba«N,bIn,  119:  J  auxiU- 

ary  In  conjugating  all  other  verbs  \  and  when  it  is  not 
separately  expressed,  its  meaning  or  force  is  neverthe- 
less included  in  every  other  verb.    Hence  it  is  calk* 
the  substantive  verb. 

BeMng,  s.  Existence ;  a  condition ;  anything  that  exists. 

BE-. — See  before  To  Becalm. 

BEACH=bettch,  103, 63 :  f.  The  shore,  the  strand. 

Beacb'-ed,  a.    Exposed  to  the  waves, 

Beach'-y,  105 :  a.    Having  a  bench  or  beaches. 

BEACON,  bet'-kn,  116:  *.  Something  on  an 
eminence  to  be  fired  as  a  signal;  marks  to  direct  na- 
vigators. 

Beir-con-age,  99 :  t .  Money  paid  for  maintaining 
beacons. 

BEAD=betd,  103  :  *.  A  litUe  boll  strung  wi.h 
others,  and  frequently  worn  about  the  neck ;  they  are 
used  by  some  Christians  in  counting  their  prayers;  an 
imitation  of  them  in  architectural  ornaments. 

(0-  The  word  is  often  compounded :  e.  g. 

Bead'-roll,  (-rile,  116)  #.  A  list  of  those  to  bo 
prayed  for. 

Beadr-man,  143 :  «.  One  who  prays  for  others ; 
a  monk. 

BEADLE,  bee'  dl,  103,  101  :  f .  A  messenger  be. 
longing  to  a  public  body ;  a  petty  officer  in  parishes. 

Bea'-dltf-flhip,  ».    The  office  of  a  beadle. 

Bk'-DJSL-RF,  (be'-dl-re^,  114,  105)  *.  The  extent 
of  a  beadle's  office. 

BEAGLE,  beY-gl,  103,  101 :  *.  A  small  kind  of 
hunting  dog. 

BEAK=bctk,  103  :  #.  The  bill  of  a  bird  ;  a  brass 
point  at  the  head  of  ancient  gallies;  any  poiut  like  a  beak. 

Beaked,  1 14, 143 ;  or  beak'-ed,  part,  a.  Having 
a  beak. 

Beak'-er,  36  :  8.    A  cup  with  a  beaked  spout. 

fc>  This  relationship  to  Beak  is  denied  by  Todd,  who 
defines  the  word,  a  vessel  for  drink. 

BEAL. — See  under  Boil. 

BEAM=betm,  103  :  *.  A  main  piece  of  timber  in 
a  building;  any  large  piece  of  timber;  hyperbolically, 
the  largest  substance  that  can  be  imagined:  to  enter  the 
eve,  and  so  opposed  to  mote,  a  small  substance ;  a  port 
of  a  balance ;  the  pole  between  harnessed  horses ;  a 
part  of  a  loom ;  the  horn  of  a  stag. 

Beam'-y,  105  :  a.  Having  horns  or  antlers.  [Dryden.] 

Bkam'-trbb,  8.    A  species  of  wild  service. 

BEAM=betm,  103  :  s.   A  ray  of  light 

To  Beam,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  send  forth : — neu.  To 
emit  rays,  to  shine. 

Beam'-y,  105  :  a.    Emitting  rays ;  radiant. 

Beam'-less,  a.    Emitting  no  rays  of  light 

BEAN=bene,  103 :  #.  The  name  of  several  kinds 
ofpulse. 

fcyThe  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Bean-caper,  (a 
plant,)  Bean- fed,  Bean  Jiy,  Bean-goose,  .(a  bird,  the 
nail  of  whose  beak  in  like  a  bean.) 

To  BEAR,  bare,  100 :  \v.  a.  and  n. 

I  Barb,  BoRB=bare,  41 ;  bore,  47 :  I  To  carry  as 

Born,  Bornb,  born,  37;  bo'urn,  fa  burden ;  to 
130,47:  J  convey  or 

carry :  to  cany  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  distinction ; 
to  support ;  to  cany  in  the  'mind,  as  love,  hatred ;  to 
endure;  to  suffer;  to  permit*;  to  bring;  to  produce,  as 
fruit;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child;  to  press  upon  through 
the  impulse  of  some  mental  affection  :— neu.  To  suffer 
.      r       .         ._  ,. »"-*•  to  be  fruitful;  to  be 


pain;  to  endure;  to  be  patient 
The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spslUag  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

;  mish-un,  i,  e,  minion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  vwon9 165 :  tttn,  166 :  then,  166 
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Sroliflc  in  children;  to  take  effect;  to  succeed;  to  be 
irectcd  to  a  point;  to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other 
placet*. 

O  Modern  usogo  restricts  the  pret.  Bark  to  the  senses 
of  brought  forth,  and  was  prolific ;  and  the  part.  Boek 
to  the  sense  of  brought  forth. 

hear'-er,  t.  The  person  or  thing  that  carries  or  supports. 

Brar'-ing,  #.  The  place  or  relation  of  one  thing  as  to 
another ;  gesture,  behaviour;  in  heraldry,  the  charges 
that  fill  an  escutcheon. 

Bore,  *.  A  tide  borne  on,  or  swelling  above  another  tide. 

BEA  R,  bare,  1 00 :  *.  A  rough,  savage  animal ;  the 
name  of  two  constellations,  in  the  tail  of  the  leas  of 
which  is  the  pole-star. 

&?•  The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Bear-baiting, 
Bear-ward  or  Bear-herd,  (a  keeper  of  bears,)  Bear- 
carden,  (a  place  where  bears  are  kept  for  diversion,) 
Beab-whelp,  &c.  Again,  on  account  of  some  imagi- 
nary or  real  relations liip,  many  names  of  plants  are 
formed  by  combinations  with  this  word ;  as  Bear-bind, 
Bear-berry,  Bear'i-breech^ear's-ear,Bear's-Jbot,Beafs- 
tcort. 

Brar'-i»h,  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  bear. 

B^ar'-like,  a.    Resembling  a  bear. 

BEARD=be<rd,  103  :  #.  The  hair  that  grows  on 
the  lips  and  chin  ;  prickles  on  the  ears  of  corn ;  the 
barb  of  an  arrow ;  the  chuck  of  a  hone  where  the 
curb  goes. 

To  Beard,  v.  a.  To  take  by  the  beard;  to  oppose  to 
the  face. 

Beard'-ed,  a.  Having  a  beard;  prickly;  barbed, 
jagged. 

Beard'  less,  a.    Without  a  beard ;  youthful. 

Beard'  less  ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  beardless. 

BEAST^beeat,  103:  $.  An  animal  distinguished 
from  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man ;  an  irrational  ani- 
mal ;  a  brutal  man. 

BeastMy,  105:  a.  Brutal;  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  man ;  having  the  nature  of  a  beast. 

BeastMt-nesa,  #.    Brutality;  filthiness. 

Beasttngs  belongs  not  to  this  class. — See  Biesrings. 

Best'-/  al,  (beW-c  a\,  146, 147)  a.  Belonging 
to  a  bsust 

Bes/'-i-rtl-ly,  105 :  *.    Iu  a  bestial  manner. 

To  Bes/'-i-al-ize,  v.  a.    To  make  like  a  beast 

Besf-i-al'-i-ty,  84:  #.  Beastliness;  unnatural  con- 
nection with  a  beast 

To  BEAT=rbect,  1 03 :     1  v.  a.  and  n.   To  striko ; 

BEAT=bett,  135:  \  to  punish  with  stripes; 

Beaten,  beV-tn,  114:  J  to  bruise;  to  tread,  or 
make  a  path ;  to  conquer:  To  beat  down,  is  to  lessen 
a  price  demanded ;  to  beat  up,  to  attack  suddenly :  to 
beat  the  hoof,  to  go  on  foot : — neu.  To  move  in  a  pulsa- 
tory manner;  to  dash  as  a  flood  or  storm;  to  throb; 
To  beat  about,  is  to  try  different  ways ;  to  beat  up  for, 
to  go  about  in  order  to  procure. 

Beat,  *.  Stroke ;  manner  of  striking,  or  of  being  struck ; 
a  round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulated. 

Beat'-er,  #.  A  person  that  beats ;  the  instrument  used. 

Beat'-ing,  f.    The  act  of  striking ;  correction. 

To  BEATIFY,  be-aV-e-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  make 
happy ;  to  bless  by  celestial  happiness. 

Be-a-tif-ic,  98,  88  :   1  a.    Of  power  to  confer  hea- 

Be-«-tif/-i-cal,  105:   jvenly  bliss. 

Be-a-tif-i-cal-Iy,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  complete  bliss. 

Be-at'-i-fi-ca"-/ion,  85,  89 :  *.  An  acknowledge- 
meat  by  the  Pope,  that  a  person  is  in  Heaven,  prepa- 
ratory to  canonization. 

Be-atw-tudk,  «.  Blessedness;  appropriately,  the 
Beatitudes  are  the  declarations  by  Christ  of  blessed- 
ness to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  bo,  108  :  $.    A  man  of  dress. 

Brutt'-ish,  a.    Befitting  a  beau ;  foppish. 

Kprw-DK^j.,  (bo'-e-da"-41,  f  Fr.]  170)  #.  The 
ideal  excellence  that  haunts  the  mind  of  genius. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  whl 

Jowe/s:  gaV-wav  chip'-man :  p<3-pi':  l4w: 


BE-D 

Brau-monde/,  (  bo-moan  d',  [Fr.]  170)  ».  Th« 
fashionable  world. 

BEAUTY,  bu'-teu,  110,  105  :  «.  That  assemblage 
of  graces  or  proportion  of  parts  which  produces  delight; 
a  particular  grace  or  feature;  a  beautiful  person.  A 
beauty-spot  is  a  spot  or  foil  to  heighten  beauty. 

BeW-ti-ful,  (-te-ftol,  105,  117)  a.  Having  the 
qualities  that  constitute  beauty. 

Beaa/-tJ-ftf  l-ly,  ad.    In  a  beautiful  manner. 

Beau'-ti-fu  1-ness,  #.    The  quality  of  being  beautiful. 

BeW-/e-oa/s,  (bu'-t4-U8=but*'-yu8, 146, 147)  a. 
Beautiful. 

BctW-te-OMS-Iy,  ad.    In  a  beauteous  manner. 

Beau'-Ze-OKft-Dess,  t.   The  quality  of  being  beauteous. 

To  Bfi^r/-TJ-FY,  6,  105  :  v.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  em- 
bellish. 

B«r*'-ti-fWr,  *.    The  person  or  thing  that  beautifies. 

BEAVER=be'-veT,  103,  36:  #.  An  amphibious 
quadruped  valuable  for  its  fur ;  a  hat  made  of  the  fur; 
also,  of  different  etymology,  the  part  of  a  helmet  which 
covers  the  face,  and  is  moveable  up  and  down. 

Bea'-vewd,  1 14 :  pari.  a.    Covered  with  beaver. 

BECAFICO,  beV-d-fe''-co,  85,  104:  «.  A  bird 
like  a  nigbtiugsle  that  feeds  on  figs. 

BE-.  A  prefix  of  genuine  Saxon  origin,  often  appa- 
rently insignificant,  but  generally  intensive,  and  to 
modern  ears  frequently  fitting  a  word  for  the  expression 
of  ridicule  or  contempt  particularly  in  the  form  of  pas- 
sive participles.  But  of  the  words  which  follow  com- 
mencing with  this  prefix,  many  seem  to  have  lost  then- 
character  as  compounds,  and  to  have  assumed  the  rank 
of  primitives.  Such  are  accordingly  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  which  the  whole  number  extends  to  the 
word  Beyond  inclusively. 

lb  Br-C ALufy  (-dm,  122)  v.  a.  To  keep  still  or 
quiet  To  calm  is,  to  stop  motion ;  to  becalm,  to  keep 
from  motion. 

BECAUSE,  be-ciW,  151:  conj.    For;  for  this 


To  Bb-chancb7,  63,  11 1 :  v.  n.   To  happen. 

To  Bk-charm',  63,  33 :  v.  a.   To  captivate 

To  Bb-clip',  v.  a.    To  embrace.  [Obs.]. 

To  Bb-ci.oud',  123;  v.  a.    To  dim,  to  obscure. 

BECK,  BED,  &C— See  after  all  the  words  with  the 

prefix  Be-. 
To  BECOME,  be-cum',  107:  )  v.  «.    To  enter 

BKCAMB=be- 


-came. 


Mi 


_.__,  into  some  state  or 

Become,  be-cum',  )  condition  ;    with 

of,  it  signifies  to  be  the  fate  or  end  of. 

To  Bk-comb7,  r.  a.    To  add  grace  to ;  to  befit 

Be-cW-ing,  72  :  part.  a.    Suitable ;  graceful. 

Be-comMny-ly,  ad.   After  a  becoming  manner. 

Be-com'-ing-ness,  t.     Decency,  propriety. 

To  Bk-CRIK-pi  £,  101  :  v.  a.    To  make  lame. 

To  Bb-CUUj/,  39 :  v.  a.    To  curl  excessively. 

To  Bk-dab'-bue,  101  :  v.  a.    To  wet.  to  sprinkle. 

To  Bb-dafk',  v.  a.   To  make  a  fool  of.  [Obs.] 

To  Bb-dag'-gl£,  101  :  v.  a.    To  drag  in  the  dirt 

7b  Bb-dash',  v.  a.    To  dash  over  with  a  liquid. 

To  Bb-DAUb',  123  :  v.  a.  To  daub  excessively. 

To  Bb-daz'-zue,  101 :  V.  a.  To  dasxle  by  con- 
temptible means. 

To  Be- deck',  v.  a.    To  deck  greatly  or  variously. 

To  Bb-dbv'-/!.,  (-deV-1,  115)  v.  a.  To  throw  into 
confusion ;  to  render  unfit  for  christian  use  or  society. 

To  Bk-dbw',  (-du,  110)  v.  a.    To  moisten  gently. 

Bb-d/oht',  (-dlt*,  162)  part.  a.   Bedecked.  [Obs.] 

To  Bk-dim',  v.  a.    To  make  dim,  to  obscure. 

To  Be-di'-x^n,  (-d7'-zn,  114)  v.  a.    To  dress  out 

To  Bk-drau'-qle,  101 :  v.  a.  To  soil  by  dragging 
in  the  dirt 

&  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&d :  j'05,  t.  t.jew,  55 :  a,  *,  V,  &c,  mule,  171  • 


BE-H 

To  Be-miKifcii',  (-drentch,  63)  v.  a.   To  soak 

completely. 
7b  Bk-drop/,  v.  a.    To  sprinkle  over  with. 
To  Bs-duck',  r.  a.    To  dock  completely. 
To  Bk-duwo',  72 :  r.  a.   To  dang  completely. 
7b  Bs-DUrr7,  v.  a.    To  dart  over  and  over. 
7b  Bb-dw^rf',  (-dworf,  37,  140)  v.  a.   To  ■taint 

ingrowth. 
To  Bb-dtb7,  (-dy,  106)  v.  a.    To  stain  completely. 
BEDEHOUSE,  BEDLAM,  BEE,   BEECH, 
BEEF,  BEER,  BEET,  BEETLE,  &c— See 

after  all  the  words  with  the  prefix  Bx-. 
To  BEFAL,  be-flwl',  112:  )v.  a.  and  n.   To 
BaFKi^be-fSl',  -  > happen    to: — nets. 

Bbyai.lxk,  be-ffvln',  1 14 :  J  To  happen ;  to  come 

to  pass. 
To  Bib-mi7,  v.  a.    To  soil,  to  be  suitable  to. 
To  Be-foam',  108  :  v.  «.  To  cover  with  nam. 
7b  Be-fooi/,  «.  a.   To  make  a  fool  of;  to  infatuate. 
BEFORE=b*-fo'or,  47:  prep,  and  adv.  Farther 

onward;  in  the  front  of;  in  the  presence  of)  in  sight 

oft  under  the  cognisance  of;  preceding  in  time;  in 

preference  to;  prior  to;  superior  to: — ad.  Sooner  than; 

m  time  past;  previously  to;  hitherto)  farther  onward 

in  nlaee. 
Be-fore'-hand,  ad.    In  a  state  of  anticipation ;  pre- 
viously; antecedently;  at  first. 
Be-fore-time,  ad.  Formerly. 
7v  B«-FOR/-rtrwK,  147:  v.  a.   To  happen  to. 
To  Bt>FOUi/,  31 :  v.  a.    To  soil;  to  pollute. 
To  Ba-FKURfi/,  (-fiend,  120)  v.  a.  To  favour'and 

assist. 
7b  SB-wrings',  64 :  v.  a.  To  famish  with  fringes. 
7b  Be-CiV,  (-gu£t,  77)1  v.   a.    To  generate ;  to 
I  Be-gat',  1  Be-got*,        >  produce,   as  effects ;    to 
Be-gotZ-trn,  (-to,  1 14)  )  produce,  as  accidents. 
Be-^et'-ter,  77,  36:  s.    A  father. 
Bb-oilt7,  (gutlt,  77)  a.    Gilded  orer. 
To  BEG,  BEGGAR,  &c— See  after  all  the  words 

with  the  prefix  Be-. 
7b  BEGIN,  be-guin',  77:  1  v.  a.  and  if.  To  enter 
1  BaoAN=be-yin',  >  upon  something  new ; 

BaouN»be-gun',  J  to  commence  :-—»**. 

To  do  the  first  act  of  any  thing;  to  enter  upon. 
Be-yin'-D^r,  t.    He   who  begins;    an   unpractised 

attemtHer. 
Be-jrin'-ning,  f.  The  first  original  or  cause ;  the  first 

part ;  the  rudiments  or  first  grounds. 
To  Bk-oim/,  (-g*erd,  77, 35)  v.  a.  To  bind  with 

a  girdle;  to  surround ;  to  shut  In. 
Be-^irV,  part.  a.    Girdled  ;  surrounded. 
To  Bb-onaw7,  (-nt»,  157)  «.  a.    To  eat  away. 
Bi>oohe/,  (-f^n,  107)  part,  a.  Far  gone  in ;  sunk  in. 
ty  As  an  rater;,  signifying  Be  thou  or  ye  gone !  the  word 


does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  words. 
To  BwBBA**/,(-grez*,  103, 137)  v, 


a.  To 


To  Be-ohimb',  v.  a.    To  soil  with  soot  or  dirt. 
To  Be-orudob7,  r.a.    To  envy  the  possession  of. 
To  Bb-ouile7,  55  :  v.  a.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  amuse. 
Be-gui'-ler,  36 :  «.    One  that  beguiles. 
BEHALF,  be-hif,  122:  #.  Favour;  cause;  in. 

terest;  account;  sake;  support 
To  BEHAVEU»be-haW,  v.  a.  and  m.  Originally, 

to  restrain  or  govern ;  in  modern  use  to  carry  or  cou- 

duet,  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun  as  the  object  :—•*•.  To 

act:  to  conduct  oun'a-self. 
Be-ha'-viovr,  (-hlve'-yur,  146,  120)  #.    Manner 

of  conduct)  demeanour;  conduct)  gesture;  manner. 
To  Bk-hjmd7,  (-hSd,  120)  v.  a.   To  deprive  of  the 


Bb>HB*T/,  t.    Command ;  precept ;  injunction. 


BE-M 

BEHEMOTH,  BEING,  &C— See  after  .11  the 
words  with  the  prefix  Be-. 

BEHIND,  be-hlrud',  115:  prep,  and  adv.  At 
the  back  of;  following  another;  remaining  after  ano- 
ther's departure;  inferior  to »— <ufo.  in  the  rear;  back- 
wards; remaining. 

Be-htnd'-hand,  a.  and  adv.  In  arrear ;  backward  ; 

To  B&HOLD,  be-hohd',  116  :)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

I  BBHBLD*=he-he'ld/,  (  view  ;  to  see  in  an 

BBKBI.D,  BehOLDBH,  be-holt'- 1  emphatical  sense: 
dn,  114:  J  — new.  To  direct 

the  eyes  toward. 

Be-hold',  infer;.    8ee!  lo! 

Be-hol'-deu,  part.  a.    Bound  In  gratitade. 

Be-hol'-der,  36  :  $.    One  who  beholds  or  see*. 

7b  BEHOOVE=be-hKv',  189:  )  v.  a.  and  *. 

To  BEHOVE,  be-h»v',107 :  J  To  be  fit  for ; 
to  be  meet. 

Bc-hoov^-fwl,  117:  a.    Useful,  profitable. 

Be-hoov'-a-blt,  101 :  a.    Fit;  expedient. 

Be-hooF,  i.    Profit ;  advantage  ;  benefit. 

To  Be-JADe',  v.  a.    To  tire  completely. 

To  Bb-la'-bouh,  120:  •.  a.  To  beat  soundly;  to 
thump. 

Bb-lacxx/,  (-la\at,  114,  143)  part.  a.  Covered 
with  lace. 

Be-la'-ted,  part.  a.    Overtaken  by  a  late  hour. 

7b  Bx-LAT7,  1  :  v.  a.  To  block  up :  to  attack ;  to 
besiege ;  to  mend  or  fasten  a  rope. 

To  Be-lba'-ou£r,  (-leaguer,  103,  77)  v.  a.  To 
besiege ;  to  block  up ;  to  surround. 

7b  Be-i.i'-bbl,  (-h'-bl,  1 14)  v.  a.    To  traduce. 

7b  Bb-i,ib',  (-ly,  5)  V.  a.  To  counterfeit;  to  give 
the  lie  to;  to  calumniate ;  to  represent  falsely;  to  fill 
with  lies. 

BELCH,  BELDAM,  &C— See  after  all  the  words 
with  the  prefix  Be-. 

7b  BELIEVE,  be-lev<',  103:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
credit;  to  put  confidence  in: — neu.  To  have  a  firm 
persuasion  of;  to  trust  in ;  to  exercise  faith. 

Be-licV-o-bl*,  101  :  a.    Credible. 

Be-lieV-eT,  36 :  t.  He  that  believes ;  he  that  enter- 
tains the  christian  faith. 

Be-lieV-ing^ljf,  ad.    In  a  believing  manner. 

Be-UeC,  (-le<f,  103)  «.  Credit  given  to  testimony; 
assent  to  a  conclusion  on  proofs  not  amounting  to  de- 
monstration ;  persuasion ;  opinion ;  the  thing  lielievvd ; 
creed;  faith;  religion. 

Bk-likk',  ad.    Probably.  [Obs.  or  vnl.] 

Bk-LIVk',  ad.   Speedily  ;  in  course  of  time.  TObs.] 

7b  Br- lock/,  v.  a.    To  fasten  as  with  a  lock. 

BELL,  BELLE,  BELLIGERENT,  BEL- 
LOWS, BELLUINE,  BELLY,  BELT,  &c. 
— See  after  all  the  words  with  the  prefix  Bs-. 

7b  BELONG^be-long7,  72:  v.  ».  To  be  the 
property  of;  to  appertain  to;  to  be  the  province  or 
business  of;  to  adhere  to;  to  have  relation  to;  to  bit 
the  quality  of. 

7b  Be-lout7,  123 :  v.  a.  To  call  names. 

Bb-LOVEi/,  (-luvd,  107,  114)  part.    Much  loved. 

Be-lov'-ed,  114:  a.    Dear;  much  loved. 

BELOW,  be-lo/,  125 :  prep,  and  ad.  Under  in 
place,  time,  or  dignity;  inferior  in  excellence;  un- 
worthy of:— ado.  In  a  lower  place;  on  earth ;  hi  hell. 

7*o  Bk-M ai/,  v.  a.    To  make  mad. 

7b  Bb-h Ay-ai,*,  (-mfing'-gl,158, 101)  v.  a.  To 
tear  greatly. 

To  Be-mask',  1 1 1 :  V.  «.    To  hide,  to  conceal. 

7b  Be-MAZk',  v.  a.    To  bewilder. 

To  Be-mirV,  v.  a.    To  drag  in  the  mire. 

7b  Bb-misV,  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  mist;  to  confuse. 


Tbt  »tg«  =  b  M*d  after  modes  of  spSlltag  that  bar*  no  ImgaUrKy  ofaound. 

Consonants :  nush-un,  i.  e.  mission.  165 :  vTxh-un,  i.  e.  vision }  165 :  fttn,  166 :  (h&n,  166. 
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BE-S 

To  Bk-moan',  108:  v.  a.   To  lament 
Be-moan'-er,  36 :  *.    One  who  lamout*. 
To  Be-mock',  v.  a.    To  treat  with  mockery. 
To  Bb-hoii/,  v.  a.    To  soil  by  dragging  in  the  dirt 
To  Be-mon'-bter,  v.  a.    To  make  monstrous. 
To  Bb-mourn',  (-mo'urn,  125,  47)  v.  a.    T> 
weep  over.  _«..«..».         .         ^  .., 

Bb-musbi/,  (-muztd,  137)  part.  a.  Overcome  with 

Be-neapei/,  (-uetpt,  103,  143)  part.  Kept 
from  floating  out  of  dock  or  over  a  bar  by  the  neap  or 

BENCH,'' BEND,  BENEFIT,  BENIGN,  Ac. 

—See  after  all  the  words  with  the  prefix  Bx-. 

BENEATH=b£-netiu',  103:  prep,  and  ad.  Un- 
der; lower  in  place;  lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dig- 
nity j  unworthy  of  :—adv.  In  a  lower  place ;  the  earth 
below  as  opposed  to  heaven. 

To  Bb-nbt',  v.  a.    To  ensnare. 

7b  Be-nigh*7,  115,  162:  tr.  a.  To  overtake  with 
night ;  to  debar  from  intellectual  light. 

To  Bb-numb',  (-num,  156)  v.  a.    To  make  torpid. 

Be-num&'-ing,  part.  a.   Depriving  of  sensation. 

To  Be-pajnt/,  v.  a.   To  cover  over  with  paint 

To  Be-PINCh',  v.  a.   To  mark  all  over  with  pinches. 

To  Br-pow'-dER,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with 
powder.  _        .„_.  _ 

To  Bb-praisb',  (-praze,   137)  v.  a.    To  praise 

rrBEQUEATI^bi-kwefli^^e,  145, 103:  v. a. 

to  give  or  leave  by  will. 
Be-?Keath'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  bequeathing;  a 

bequest. 
Bo-£west/,  (-kwSst)  $.   A  legacy. 
To  Be- rate',  v.  a.    To  chide  vehemently. 
To  Be-rat'-tle,  101 :  v.  a.     To  rattle  on  every 

side. 
To  Bk-ka*',  v.  a.    To  make  foul,  to  soil. 
BERGAMOT,  BERLIN,  BERRY,  BERTH, 
BERYL,  &C— See  after  all  the  words  with  the 

7T/BEREAVE=b£-revV,103:  )p, 
BEREFT=b£-rSft',  /  to 

to  take  away  from. 
Be-reave'-ment,  t.    Deprivation. 
To  Bb-rhymb',  (-rime,  164)  v.  a.   To  make  the 

subject  of  foolish  verses. 
To  Bk-scat/-TER,  v.  a.    To  throw  loosely  about 
To  Bb-SCRATCh',  v.  a.    To  tear  with  the  nails. 
To  Be-scrawl',  v.  a.   To  scribble  over. 
To  Bb-SCREEn',  v.  a.    To  shelter ;  to  conceal. 
To  BESEECH=b£-settch',  59,  63 :  [  v.  a.    To 
I  Besought,  b£-siW,  125,  162 :         >  entreat;  to 
Besought,  b£-saW,  J  beg. 

Be-seech'-er,  36  :  9.    He  who  beseeches: 
To  Be-sebm',  v.  a.    To  become,  to  befit 
Be-seem'-ing,a.and*.  Becoming: — ».  Comeliness. 
Be-seemMv,  105:  a.    Fit;  becoming. 

T°  *!E~*'      i  v.  a.   To  besiege ;  to  hem  in ;  to  em- 
hT6"!/  |   barrass ;  to  waylay ;  to  fall  upon. 

Be-set'-tin£,  «•    Habitually  attending  or  pressing. 
To  Br-shreip',  (-*hrfS5, 1 10, 109)  v.a.  To  execrate ; 

to  happen  ill  to. 
BESIDE=b£-sIdV,  \  prep,  and  ad.    At 

BESIDES,  bi-sTdtx7, 143:  J  the  side  of;  over  and 

above ;  not  according  to,  though  not  contrary : — adv. 

More  than  that;  not  in  this  number.    To  be  beside 

one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  wiU. 
To  Bk-«jegb/,  (-segt,  103)  v.  a.    To  lay  siege  to ; 

to  hem  in. 


a.  To  strip; 
deprive  of; 


BE-T 

Be-tt>-geT  36 .  9,    One  who  besieges. 

To  Be-8LUB*-BER,  v.  a.    To  daub,  to  smear. 

To  Bb-SMBAR,  103 :  v.  a.    To  smear  over. 

Be-smea  wr,  36 :  # .    One  who  besmears. 

To  Be-smirch,  (-wnertch,  35,  63)  v.  a.  To  soil ; 

to  discolour. 
To  Bb-smokb7,  v.  o.  To  foul  with  smoke ;  to  harden 

or  dry  in  smoke. 
To  Bk-6MUT/,  v.  a.    To  blacken  with  smoke  or  soot 
Besom. — See  in  its  place  after  all  the  words  with  the 

prefix  Bx-. 
To  Be-sort/,  v.  a.  To  suit,  to  fit 
Be-sorV,  r.    Company;  attendance,  train.  [Obs] 
To  Be-SOT7,  v.  a.    To  make  sottish ;  to  infatuate. 
Be-sot'-ted-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  foolish  manner. 
Be-sot'-ted-ness,  #.    Stupidity;  infatuation. 
Besought. — See  Beseech  above. 
To  Be-spa^-ole,  158,  101 :  v.  a.    To  spangle 

over)  to  make  shining. 
To  Bb-spat'-TER,  v.  a.    To  spot  over  with  dirt  or 

dirty  water. 
To  Bb-8PAWl',  v.  a.    To  daub  with  spittle. 
To  Be-8PBAk',  103 :  \  v.  a.    To  order  beforehand ; 
I  Be-spoke/,  J  to   forebode ;    to  speak    to. 

Be-spo'-ken,  114:     J  to  address;  to  betoken,  to 

foreshow. 
Be-speak'-er,  36 :  $.    He  who  bespeaks. 
7b  Be-8PEc'-klb,  101 :  v.  a.    To  mark  over  with 

speckles  or  spots. 
To  Bb-spicb',  v.  a.    To  season  much  with  spice*. 
To  Be-spit7,  v.  a.    To  spit  over. 
To  Bb-spot',  v.  a.    To  mark  over  with  spots. 

To  Be-SPRE^dM 

I  Be-8pr*ad',      M-sprgd,  120) v.  a. Tospreadovcr. 

Be-spread',         J 

To  Be-spri^-xle,  153, 101 :  v.  a.   To  sprinkle 
over. 

Be-sprent^/Kir/.  a.   Besprinkled. 

To  Be-spirt/,  35  :  v.  a.    To  spirt  out  upon  or  over. 

To  Bb-SPUt'-TER,  v.  a.  To  daub  by  sputtering  over. 

To  Bb-stain',  v.  a.    To  mark  over  with  stains. 

To  Be-steW,  (-fit&l,  120)  v.  a.    To  profit;  to  ac- 
commodate. 

To  Be-stick',  1 

I  Be-stuck',       >  t;.  a.    To  stick  over  with. 

Be-stuck',         | 

Tb  Be-stir',  35 :  v.  a.   To  put  into  vigorous  action. 

To  Be-storm',  37 :  v.  a.    To  rage  at 

BEST,  BESTIAL,  BET,  BETTER,  &c— See 
after  all  the  words  with  the  prefix  Bx.. 

BESTOW,  b£-sto',  125  :  t>.  a.    To  give,  to  confer. 

Be-Bto«/-al,  t.  Disposal. 

Be-8tou/-er,  «.   One  who  bestows ;  a  giver. 

Be-stW-ment,  *.    The  act  of  giving  gratuitously. 
To  Be-strad'-dle,  101 :  v.  a.    To  bestride. 

Be-straught7,  (-BtraNnt,  162)  part.  a.  Distracted, 

mad. 
To  Bb-streif',  (-stroo,  110,  109)1  v.  a.  Tosprin- 
Be-strown',  (-strone,  125)  J  kle  o/cr. 

To  Be-stridb7*  \  v.  a.    To  place  one  leg 

P  Be-fitrid',  I  over,  so  that  a  leg  shall 

Be-Btrode7,  (-strod,  135)  |  be   on   each    tide;   to 
Be-strid'-din,  114:  J  cross. 

To  Be-stud7,  0.  a.    To  adorn  with  studs. 
To  Be-takV,  1  v.  a.    To  have  recourse 

I  Be-took', (-td6k,  118) >  to;  to  apply;  to  move; 
Be-ta'-ken,  114:  J  to  remove; 

To  Bb-tkbm',  v.  a.  To  produce ;  to  give ;  to  deliver. 


Th«  whwnw  entir*.  and  the  principle*  to  which  th«  number*  r«for,  prwade  Ow  Dictionary. 

Voweh:  gaU'-wan:  chap'-man:  p^-pi':  ltvs:  good:  j'oTij  i.  e.jew^hx  a,  e,  V,  &c  nude,  171. 
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To  Ba-nnjnt',  158 : 

I  Be-Mosyfe',  (-AM  125,  162) 

Be-JAoayAt/, 


]  v.  a. 
J>recal 
)  tion: 


and  n.  To 
to  reflec- 
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Te  B«-TmLa*i/,  (fAr&al,  112)  v.  a.   To  enslave. 

7b  Be-THUMP*,  «•  a.    To  beat  soundly. 

To  Bb-tidb',  )  v.  a.  and  n.  To  happen  to ;  to  por- 

It  Be-tid',        J  tend :_i*eaf.  To  come  to  pass. 

Bb-txmb',  1  aJ.    By  the  time ;  seasonably ; 

Be-thieV,  143:  J  toon;  early  in  the  day. 

To  BE-Tt/-*LBif,  114 :  v.  a.  To  signify ;  to  fbreehew. 

7b  Be-TOS*/.  (-t5«)  9.  «.    To  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

7b  BETRAY*=b£-traY,  *.  a.    To  give  np  or  db- 

etose  treacherously :  to  discover  that  which  has  bean 

entrusted  to  secrecy ;  to  entrap. 
Be-tray'-eT,  36 :  $.    He  who  betrays ;  a  traitor. 
7b  BB-TmiM/,  w.  a.    To  deck ;  to  drees ;  to  grace. 
7*o  B«-raoTH/,  (-troA)  ».  a.   To  contract  to  any 

one  in  order  to  marriage;  to  pledge  marriage  to;  to 

nominate  to  a  bfshoprick. 
Be-troM'-ment,  •  •   The  act  or  betrothing. 
7b  Be-trusV,  v,  a.   To  entrnst 
BETWEEN^be-tweco/,  prep.    In  the  rntorme- 

diate  space;  from  one  to  another ;  belonging  to  two  in 

partnership;  bearing  relation  to  two;  noting  difference 

of  one  from  the  other. 
Be-twirt',  (-twickst,  154)  prep*    Between. 
7b  Be-wail',  I:  v.a.    To  moan  for;  to  lament. 
Be-wail'-o-blf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  lamented. 
Be-wail'-ing,  72 :  t.    Lamentation. 
7b  Be-WARB/,  v.  n.    To  be  wary  or  cantions  of. 
t9»  This  verb  scarcely  belongs  to  the  large  family  with 

which  it  is  here  placed.    It  is  the  verb  to  be,  and  an 

adjective  joined  to  it. 
To  Be-wil'-djbh,  (-wil'-der)  v.  a.  To  lose  in  path- 
less places  i  to  entangle ;  to  perplex. 
7b  Be- witch',  v.a.    To  injure  by  witchcraft;  to 


Be-witch'-ing,  a.    Charming,  fascinating. 

Be-witch'-er-y,  129,  105 :  t.    Fascination. 

Be-witch'-ment,  t.    The  power  or  act  of  fascinating. 

7b  Bb-ipiuy',  (-riij,  1 57)  v.  a.  To  betray ;  to  reveal 

Be-tcraV-eT,  36  :  s.    A  betrayer  ;  a  discoverer. 

BEV EL,  BEVERAGE,  BEVY,  BEY, &c— See 
among  the  words  not  compounded  with  Bi-. 

BEYOND=be-y5nd',  prep,  and  ad.  On  the  far. 
ther  side  of;  farther  onward  than ;  before ;  above  > 
proceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than ;  above  in  excel- 
lence ;  remote  from : — ad.  At  a  distance ;  yonder. 

tJ-  The  preceding  list  of  words  formed  with  Be-,  might 
hare  been  Increased  by  others  of  higher  antiquity ;  as. 
To  B+higkt,  (to  promise.)  To  Be-sveike,  (to  allure ;) 
by  many  more,  which,  though  ancient,  are  of  obvious 
composition :  as  To  Be  kiss,  To  Be  tumble ;  and  bystill 
more  of  modern  arbitrary  coinage ;  as,  To  Be-madam, 
To  Be-eaptatm;  but  the  list  is  presumed  to  be  long 
enough  for  any  useful  purpose. 

BECALM,  BECAUSE,  &c— See  above  under 
Be-c. 

7b  BECK=beck,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  make  a  sign 
with  the  head :— art.  To  call  by  a  motion  of  the  bead. 

Beck,'.    A  sign  with  the  head;  a  nod  of  command. 

7b  Bec'-kon,  fbeV-kn,  116)  v.  ft.  and  a.  To 
make  a  sign  without  words:— oof.  To  make  a  sign  to, 

BecMum, «.    A  sign  without  words. 

BECK=beck,f.    A  small  stream. 

BEDABBLE,  BEDAUB,  Ac— See  above, 
under  Bi-d. 

BED=b£d,  t.  A  couch,  or  something  to  sleep  on  ; 
bank  of  earth;  a  division  or  plot  in  a  garden;  the 


place  where  any  thing  is  generated  or  reposited;  the 
channel  of  a  river;  any  hollow  in  which  something 
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re»U;  a  layer,  a  stratum.  Bed  of  justice,  was  the 
throne  of  the  kings  of  Prance  when  they  went  to  par- 
liament ;  To  bring  to  bed,  is,  to  deliver  of  a  child ;  To 
make  a  bed.  is,  to  put  it  in  order. 

To  Bed,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  place  in  bed  ;  to  make 
partaker  of  the  bed  ;  to  sow  or  plant;  to  lay  in  order ; 
to  stratify  :—%**.  To  cohabit. 

Bed'-dtng,  72:  *.    The  materials  of  a  bed. 

Bed'-cham-ber,  (-ch4m<rber,  HI)  t.  A  chamber 
for  a  bed. 

Bed'-c)othe#,  (-clitfctz,  166,  143:  co/toq.  clAxt) 
s.pl.    Coverlets  spread  over  a  bed. 

Bed'-fel-lotp,  (-f«l-l&,  125)  t.  One  that  lies  in  the 
same  bed. 

Bed'-ma-ker,  t.  One  whose  office  is  to  arrange  the 
beds  and  bed-rooms,  particularly  at  college. 

Biry-MOtTLD-iNO,  (-mAk-d!n£,  125)  s.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  members  in  the  cornice  which  are  below 
the  coronet. 

BuApubsvsxk,  36 :  t.   A  fat,  lasy  fellow. 

BkcZ-rid,  a.    Confined  to  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 

Bei/-rite,  f.    The  privilege  of  the  marriage- bed. 

Bir/-tTJLU>,  (-st£d,  120)  f.  The  frame  that  sup- 
ports  a  bed. 

Bed'-tims,  $.    The  hour  of  net. 

Bed'-w^rd,  140,  38:  ad.    Toward  bed. 

<fc>  The  meaning  of  other  comoounds  must  be  too  obvious 
to  render  their  insertion  necessary ;  such  as.  Bed* -hang- 
ings, Bed'-mate,  Bed* -post,  Bed'-roon,  &c 

BEDEHOUSE-bedi'-howct,  t.  An  alms-house, 
where  the  poor  prayed  for  their  benefactors. 

BEDELRY.— See  under  Beadle. 

BEDLAM=Wd/-lam,  #.  The  name  (corrupted 
from  Bethlehem)  of  a  religious  house  in  London,  con- 
verted afterwards  into  an  hospital  tor  the  mad ;  a  mad- 
house. 

Bed'-la-mite,  s.    A  madman. 

BEDRAGGLE,  BEDRENCH,  &c— See  above, 
under  Bb-d. 

BEE— bet,  #.   The  insect  that  makes  honey  and  wax. 

t^«  The  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  Bee'-brrad,  ( the 

Sjllcn  of  flowers,)  Bee*  eater,  (a  bird,)  Brrgardtn, 
re'-htre,  Bte*-master,  (one  that  keeps  bees,)  &c. 
BEECH— bettch,  63  :  i.    A  well  known  forest  tun*. 
Beech'-en,  (bectZ-shn,  114)  a.    Belonging  to  the 

beech. 
BEEF=betf,  s.    The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow, 

prepared  for  food. 
Beef,  f .  «'**%    An  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  [Obs.] 
Beeves,  189,  143  :  s.  pi.    Oxen,  bulls,  or  cows. 
Beef'-ea-ter,  103  :  t.    A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 
(fc>  The  word,  though  popularly  of  this  class,  I*  in  fact 

a  corruption  of  Beau/etier,  or  an  attendant  at  tho 

sideboard. 
Beef-steak',  (-stake,  100)  #.    A  slice  of  beef  for 

broiling. 
BEEN.— See  the  verb  To  Be. 
BEER^bere,  103,  43 :  $.   Liquor  made  of  malt  and 

hops ;  fermented  liquor  imitating  beer. 
£7*  The  word  [s  0(\ea  compounded;   as  Beet1  •barrel, 

Beer  -house. 
BEET=betc,  t.    A  herb,  of  which  the  root  is  used 

in  salads. 
Beet -rave,         )        _    . 
Beet-rad-ish,    /*•    Beet 
BEETLE,  beV-tl,  101 :  «.    An  insect,  of  which 

there  are  several  sorts,  having  hard  cases  or  sheaths 

under  which  the  wings  are  folded. 
BEETLE,  bcV-tl,   101 :  t.    A  heavy  hammer  or 

mallet 
Bee'-tle-stock,  t.    The  handle  of  a  beetle  or  mallet. 
Bee'-tle-hrad-ed,(-h«d-«d,120)tf.  Loggerheaded. 
To  Bee'-tlB,  v.  n.    To  jut,  or  hang  over.    It  is  said 

of  a  cliff  whose  top  Impends  as  a  beetle  over  that  which 

in. 


it  is  about  to  crusl 
The  ftign  rr  to  med  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bate  no  Irregularity  of  Bound. 

Consonants :  mTsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165  :  vtzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  ttfu,  166  :  fhSn,  16' 
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BeetMing,  72:  a.    Jutting,  prominent. 

BBh'-TL£-BROW,  101,32:  #.    A  prominent  brow. 

Bee'-tlr-browfd,  (-browd,  114)  a.  Having  over- 
hanging brows. 

BEFAL,  &c  BEGET,  &c— See  above,  under 
Bk-f,  Be-o. 

To  BEG=be*g,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  live  upon  alms : — 
act.  To  ask ;  to  crave;  to  entreat  for. 

Beg'-gar,  34  :  s.  One  who  lives  by  begging ;  one 
who  begs. 

Betf-gar-\y,  105:  a.  and  ad.  Mean;  poor: — adv. 
Meanly;  poorly. 

Beg'-gar-li-ness, «.    Meanness;  poverty. 

Beg-gar-y,  f.    Indigence. 

To  Bvq'-qar,  82 :  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to 
exhaust. 

BEGIN,  &c— See  above,  under  Bu-a. 

BEGLERBEG=begMer-be*g,  t.    In  Turkey,  the 

Swernor  of  a  province,  or  Beg  (lord)  of  the  Begs;  a 
eg  being  the  next  iuferior  magistrate.  Beg  is  often 
written  bey,  (100.)  correspondently  to  its  Turkish  pro- 
nunciation. 

BEGONE,  be-g5n',  107:  interj.  Go  away  1  hence  1 

fc>  See  also  above,  among  the  words  formed  with  Be-. 

BEGUILE,  &c.  BEHALF,  &c— See  above, 
under  Bs-o,  and  Bk-h. 

BEHEMOTH=be'-h£-mott,  *.  An  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job,  supposed  to  be  the  river-horse. 

BEING.— See  under  the  verb  To  Be. 

BELAMY,  &c.  BELDAM,  &c— See  lower, 
under  Belle. 

BELABOUR,  Ac.  BELIEF,  &c— See  above, 
under  Bb-l. 

To  BELCH=bSltch,  63 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  eject 
the  wind  from  the  stomach ;  to  emit  as  by  eructation : 
— act.  To  throw  out  from  the  stomach. 

Belch,  t.    An  eructation. 

BELG1C— b^l'-gick,  a.  Appertaining  to  the  Nether, 
lands. 

BELIAL,  beV-y£l,  146 :  #.  A  penoniflcation  of 
wickedness. 

BELL=b£ll,  t.  A  hollow  metal  Teasel  for  the  pur- 
pose or  emitting  a  sound  by  being  struck;  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

Bel'-found-er,  # .    A  caster  or  maker  of  bells. 

Bel'-man,  t.  One  who  sounds  a  hand-bell  as  a  notice 
in  the  streets. 

Bel'-met-al,  ».  A  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
which  bells  are  made. 

Bel'-ring^er,  72 :  #.    He  who  rings  bells. 

Bel'-swag-grer,  (-swag-goer,  77)  t.  A  cant  word 
for  a  lewd  man. — See  To  Swag. 

Bel'-weth-eT,  ».  The  sheep  with  a  boll  that  leads 
the  flock. 

Bel'-frf,  105:  #.  The  place  where  the  bells  are 
hung  or  rung. 

Bbl'-klow-er,  9.    The  plant  campanula. 

Bell jed,  114  :  part.  a.  Bearing  bells,  as  a  fowling 
hawk. 

BELLE,  bSll,[Fr.]  170:  «.    A  gay  young  lady. 

Bkl'-li-tudb,*.    Beauty ;  worth.  [Obs.] 

Bei.'-^-mf,  98,  105:  #.  (Bel-ami.)  Good  friend; 
a  friend. 

BBL'-^-MOm",  (-£-ra5oV,  133)  i.  A  gallant;  a 
sweetheart 

Bbl'-d^m,  12 :  f.  Originally,  good-lady,  a  term  of  re- 
spect to  an  old  woman ;  hence,  an  old  woman  in  a  plain 
sense;  and  hence,  an  old  woman  opprobriously;  a  hag. 

Bbi/-04RD,  34  :  $.    A  tender  regard  or  look. 

Bel'-i^-don"-*™,  i.  The  deadly  nightshade;  to 
which  the  Italian  nune.  fair-lndt/,  has  been  given,  be- 
cause the  Italian  women  are  said  to  use  its  juice  for  a 
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Bbil50-i.et/-t*es,  (b£l-let'-t*r,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  pi. 
The  fine  or  elegant  departments  of  learning,  including 
especially  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  criticism,  with  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  stuudard  works  in  those  depart- 
ments are  written ;  polite  literature. 

BELLICOSE,  beT-le-cta,  105, 152:  a.  Inclined 
to  war;  warlike. 

Bkl-lig'-er-ent,  (-lid'-g£r-£nt)  87 :  a.  and  t. 
Wagrog  war  .•— s.  A  state  or  nation  at  war.* 

Bel-hy'-er-otffl,  120:  a.    Belligerent 

B  el-LI  p'-o-TBNT  a.    Powerful  in  war. 

To  BELLOW,  Wl'-lA,  125:  v.  n.  To  make  a 
noise  as  a  bull;  to  roar;  to  vociferate. 

Bel'-low, «.    A  roar. 

Bel'-loio-ing,  72  :  *.    A  loaring;  a  loud  noise. 

BELLOWS,  bel'-lus,  *.    A  machine  to  blow  with. 

fc>  Though  generally  considered  a  plural,  some  authors 
join  it  to  a  verb  singular;  and  this  will  justify  tho 
pronunciation ;  for  bellows=belbu$=beUus$  ISO. 

BELLUlNE^beV-lA-Ine,  a.    Beastly ;  brutal. 

BELLY,  beT-le\j,  105 :  s.  That  part  of  the  human 
body  containing  the  bowels,  and  reaching  from  the 
breast  to  the  thighs;  the  abdomen;  the  womb;  the 
correspondent  part  in  brutes ;  that  which  requires  food ; 
that  which  swells  out ;  that  which  encloses.  The  word 
is  allied  to  Bulge,  which  see. 

Bel'-ly-acAe,  (-ake,  161)  t.   The  cholic. 

Bel'-ly-band,  t.    The  girth  of  a  horse  in  harness. 

Bel'-ly-bound,  32 :  a.    Costive. 

Bel'-ly-fid,  117:*.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  be?ly ; 
plenty. 

Bel'-ly-eod,  t.    A  belly  worshipper ;  a  glutton. 

To  Bkl^-lf,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  become  protuberant : 
—act.  To  swell  out,  to  fill. 

BelMy-ing,  72  :  part.  a.    Swelling  out 

BELLOMANCY,ber4-maV-ce>j,87:#.  Divi. 
nation  by  arrows. 

To  BELONG,  BELOVED,  BELOW,  Ac- 
See  above,  under  Bb-l. 

BELSWAGGER.— See  under  Bell. 

BELT=b£lt,  s.    A  girdle ;  that  which  encompasses. 

To  Belt,  v.  a.    To  encompass  as  with  a  belt 

BEM  A=b4'-m£,  t.  A  chancel ;  the  stage  or  rostrum 
in  ancient  Athens  whence  the  orators  addressed  the 
assembly. 

BEMAD,  &c.  BENEAPED,  &c— See  under 
Be-m,  Ben . 

BENCH=b£nteh,  63 :  t.  A  seat  to  hold  several , 
a  seat  of  justice ;  the  persons  sitting  on  a  bench. 

Bench  -rr,  *.  A  senior  member  of  a  society  govern- 
ing any  of  the  inns  of  court. 

To  BEN  D=  tend,  U.a.andir.  To  make  crooked ; 

I  BaNT=be'nt,  >to  direct  to  a  certain  point ;  to 

BENT=be'nt,  J  apply  to  a  certain  purpose ;  to 

incline;  to  bow;  to  subdue: — neu.  To  be  incurvated; 
to  lean  over ;  to  be  submissive. 

Bend,  $.  A  curve,  or  flexure;  the  crooked  timber 
forming  the  rib  of  a  ship ;  a  term  in  heraldry  for  a 
kind  of  belt  occupying  the  shield  diagonally,  of  "which 
the  diminutive  is  bendtet. 

Bend'-tf-bh?,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  bent 

Ben'-der,  36  :  *.  He  that  bends  ;  the  instrument  used. 

Bknt,  t .  The  state  of  being  curved ;  declivity ;  incli- 
nation or  propensity  ;  tendency  or  turn. 

Bent,  «.  A  kind  of  grass ;  in  this  sense  perhaps  allied 
io  Band. 

BENEDICTINE,  beV-e-dic"-t!n,  85,  105:  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  order  or  monks  of  St  Benedict 

BENE,  A  Lnlin  adverb,  familiar  in  the  phrase, 
no'-ta-be"-*e.  Its  meaning,  well,  good,  enters  into  that 
of  all  the  following  words  as  fai  as  Benison,  inclusive. 

BEN  EDICT^BeV-e-dTct,  a.  Literally,  well-apokea 


cosmetic. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precedo  the  Dktioaikry. 

Foweh:  gaU'-wau,:  chap'- man  :  pd-pi7;  ltw:  good;  j'oo,  i.  e.jew,  50:  a,t,'\,  &c, 
5G 


mute,  171. 


BES 


itely,  it  is  an  old  physical  term 


o£  blessed 

signifying  mtfd  ami  salubrious^— 8ee  Bene. 
Bkn'-K-DIC^-T/O?*,  t.     A  blessing  ;  an  invocation  of 

happiness ;  thanks';  the  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 
BENEFACTION,  b^-^fack/'-shun,  85,  89: 

*.  The  doing  of  some  good  to  another,  or  conferring  a 

benefit ;  the  benefit  conferred. — See  Bene. 
Ben'-e-fac"-tor,  38 :  t.    He  that  confers  a  benefit 
Ben'-e-fW-trets,  #.    She  that  confers  a  benefit. 
Bb-icbV-j-crncb,  92, 105  :  s.    Active  goodness. 
Be-neT-i-cent,  a.   Kind  ;  doing  good. 
Be-nef-t-cent-ly,  ad.    Kindly. 
Bskbfice,  Bbcbficiax,  &c — See  lower. 
BaV-m-KiT,  *.    A  kindness;  advantage ;  profit;  use ; 

benefit-of-eierjy,  is  the  exemption  of  clergymen  from 

criminal  process  before  a  seeular  lodge  \  a  pririlege 

that  has  been  abridged  and  modified. 
To  Ben'-e-flfc,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  do  good  to : — neat. 

To  gain  advantage. 
Bex'-i-fics,  (-fisg,  105)  t.    Advantage  received  ; 

appropriately,  an  ecclesiastical  living. 
Beo^-e-ficn/,  (-fist,  114,  143)  part 

ehnrch  living. 
Ben'-e-ficff-iar-y,  (-fish'-y^r-^  147,  146,  105) 

a.  and  s.  Hotdins  something  subordinitely  to  another: 

— *.  He  who  holds  a  benefice ;  he  that  is  benefited  by 


.  a.    Having  a 


Bzn,-K-ncf'-IJtL(-fkW-'a\,  147)  a.  Advantageous ; 
heinrul:  medicinal. 

Ben'-e-fic*-nil-ly,  105:  ad.    Advantageoosly. 

Beo,-c-fic",-«il-ne«,  *.    Usefulness. 

BENEVOLENCE=b£-n«v'4-Ufnc*,  t.  Dispo. 
sition  to  do  good ;  the  good  done;  an  ancient  contribu- 
tion or  tax  so  callwL— See  Bene. 

Be-nev'-o-lent,  a.    Kind ;  having  good  win. 

Be-nev'-o-lent-ly,  ad.    With  kind  good  will. 

BENIGHT,  &c  BENUMB,  &c— See  above, 
under  Be- jr. 

BENIGN,  b£-uint',  139,  157:  a.  Kind;  gene- 
rooi;  gentle. 

Be-TJftpn  -ljr,  ad.    Kindly ;  favourably. 

Bb-wio'-w^ht,  (-mg'-nant)  a.    Kind ;  gracious. 

Be-nig/-IUiDt-ljr,  ad.    Graciously. 

Be-nig'-nt-ty,  105  :  t.    Gracionsness ;  goodness. 

BENISON,  b£n'4-zn,  151, 1 16  :  #.  Benediction. 

BENT.— See  under  Bend. 
BENZOiN=Wn-zoiu/,  29:  t.    A  resinous  juice, 

commonly  called  gum-benjamin,  flowing  from  a  tree 

in  Sumatra,  &c. 
Ben-xo'-ic,  a.  Procured  from  benzoin ;  as  benzoic  acid. 
BEPAINT,  &c  BEQUEATH,  &c  BERATE, 

Sec.— See  above,  under  Be-f,  Bk-q,  Bi-r. 
BERBERRY.— See  Barberry  under  Barb. 
BERGAMOT=ber'-g<i-mot,  s.    A  sort  of  pear; 

an  essence  or  perfume  drawn  from  a  fruit  produced  by 

ingrafting  a  lemon-tree  on  a  bergamot-pear  stock. 
BERGMASTER=ber^-ma*-teT,    111,  36:    t. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  TJerbyshire  miners  j  vulgarly, 

the  Barmaster. 
Berg'-mote,*.  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 
BERLIN=berM!n,  *.    A  sort  of  chariot 
BERRY,  Wr'-rkfc  129 :  #.    Any  small  fruit  con- 
taining seeds  or  stones.    The  word  is  often  heard  as  a 

corruption  of  barrow,  a  burying  place. 
BERTH=berrt,  33 :  #.    A  ship's  station  at  anchor ; 

a  mom  in  a  ship;  a  sleeping  place. 
BERYL=b^r/-Tl,  129 :  t.  A  precious  stone,  mostly 

green.     _ 
BESCATTER,  &C— See  above,  under  Bk-8. 
BESOMvbe,-zuro,l51918: «.  A  broom  made  of  twigs. 
BEST=b&t,  a.  and  ad.    The  superlative  of  good; 


BIB 

most  good:-«A  The  superlative  of  ice?/;  in  the  best 
manner ;  in  the  highest  degree.  To  do  om'i  bet',  ( liest 
is  here  a  subst)  is,  to  do  to  the  utmost  in  one's  p«mcr. 

BESTIAL,  &C— See  under  Beast 

BESTIR,  &C  BESTOW,  &C— See  under  Bk-1. 

BET=Wt,*.    A  wager. 

7b  Bet, «.  a.    To  lay  a  wager. 

Bet'-tor,  38 :  *.    One  who  lays  a  wager. 

BETAKE,  BETHINK,  &C— See  above,  under 
Bk-t. 

BETEL,  be'-tl,  114:  t.   A  sort  of  pepper. plant 

BETON  Y,  Wt'4-ne^  i.    A  vulnerary  herb. 

BETTER=Wtf-trr,  36:  a.  and  ad.  The  compi- 
lative of  good;  superior :— adv.  The  comparative  of 
well;  in  a  greater  degree  j  more;  rather.  To  be  better 
of,  is  to  be  in  a  better  condition. 

Bet'-ter,  $.    A  superior. 

7b  Bet'-ter,  v.  a.    To  improve;  to  advance. 

BETTY,  beV-tei),  t.  An  instrument  to  break  open 
doors. 

BEVEL,  beV-vl,  114:  t.  A  kind  of  square  used 
by  masons  and  joiners,  moveable  on  a  centre. 

7b  Bev'-el,  v.  a.    To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle. 

BEVERAGE-Wv/-«r-igt,99:  t.    Drink. 

Bb'-vbr,  92,  36 :  t.    A  luncheon. 

BEVY,  beV-4^, «.  A  flock ;  a  company,  an  assembly. 

7b  BEWARE=be-warV,  v.  n.    To  be  aware. 

BEWAIL,  &c  BEYOND.— See  above,  under 
Bi-w,  Bit. 

BEY=bai},  100:  ».  A  Turkish  'governor.— See 
Beglerbeg. 

BEZANT=beV-ant, «.  A  coin  made  at  Byzantium. 

BEZEL,  Wz'-zl,  114 :  l.  The  collet  of  a  ring  where 
it  encloses  the  stone. 

BEZOAR=be'-zurt,  108:  #.  A  stone  of  supposed 
antidotal  qualities. 

Bet/-o-ar"-dic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  bezoar. 

fcf  For  words  commencing  with  He,  not  found  above,  see 

rreviously  the  compounds  with  the  prefix  Be-. 
-,  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  two,  or  two- fold ;  and 

so  understood  iu  the  following  words,  where  reference 

is  made  to  it 
BIANGULATED,  bi-«ng/-g^- 

U-t£d,158: 
B1ANGULOUS,    bi-*ng'-| 

lus,  120: 
BIAS=bTr-asst  t.  The  weight  on  one  side  of  a  bowl, 

which,  in  rolling,  turns  it  from  the  straight  line;  any 

thing  that  turns  or  inclines  a  man ;  partiality ;  propen- 

sion.    In  Shakspeare,  it  is  found  as  an  adj.  meaning 

turetled. 
To  Bi'-as,  v.  a.    To  incline  to  some  side. 
Bi'-a«s^,  (-5st,  114, 143)  part.  a.    Prejudiced. 
£?»  This  is  the  common  spelling,  but  it  should  be  biased. 
7b  BIB=bib,  r.  *.    To  tipple ;  to  drink  frequently. 
Bib'-ber,  t.    A  tippler.    Bibfler  is  the  same. 
Bz-ba'-czocb,  (bi-ba'-sh'ua,  147, 120)  a.  Addicted 

to  drinking. 
Bi-bac'-i-ty,  (-baas/4-t^,  92)  i.   The  quality  of 

drinking  much. 
Bib,  s.    A  piece  of  linen  worn  by  an  infant  to  imbibe 

its  slaver. 
Bib/-u-i.opb,  120  :  a.   Absorbing ;  spungy. 
BIBLE,  bl'-bl,  101  :  t.    The  Book,  distinctively. 

which  is  accepted  as  containing  the  revelations  of  God. 

the  one  part  or  the   Old  Testament,  by  Jens  and 

Christians;  the  other  part,  or  the  New  Testament,  by 

Christians. 
BirV-li-cal,  92,  105  :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Bible. 
Bib"-li^o-man'-cy,  87  :  *.    Divination  by  means  of 


'■8*-/  - 


Having  two 
corners  or  angles. 
—See  Bi-. 


Contontmtt*. 
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the  Bible. 
Tno  slga  =  to  UMd  stor  mode*  of  spotting  that  hart.no  irregularity  of  sound. 

rnwh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  virion,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  tli€n,  166. 


BIL 

BigMy,  105  :  ad.    Tumidly. 

Big/-nes8,  *.    Balk,  size. 

Big'-bel-lifd,  (-lid,  1 14)  a.  Pregnant ;  protuberant 

BIG=big,«.    A  kind  of  barley. 

BIGAMY,  bigM-m^  92  :  f.   The  crime  of  haying 

a  plurality  of  wives ;  literally/of  having  two. — See  Bin 
Bigp-a-mist,  f.    One  that  has  committed  bigamy. 
BIGAROON=rbig,-4-r35nff,  «.    The  large  white 

heart  cherry. 
B IGGI N,  big'-gvin,  77:  *.   A  child's  cap ;  a  cap. 

The  same  word,  from  a  different  root,  also  signified  a 

building.    It  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  can.  or  small 

wooden  vessel ;  in  which  sense  its  origin  is  doubtful. 
BIGHT,  bite,  162:  #.    A  bend;  a  bay  between  two 

points  of  land;  the  double  part  or  coil  of  a  rope  when 

folded. 
BlGOT=btg/-ot,  18 :  #.    A  man  unreasonably  da- 

voted  to  a  party ;  a  blind  zealot. 
Big'-ot-ed,  a.     Irrationally  zealous. 
Big'-ot-ed-ly,  ad.    With  blind  seal ;  pertinaciously. 
Big'-ot-ry,  t.    Blind  zeal ;  the  practice  or  tenets  of  a 

bigot. 
BIJOU,  be'-zhSo,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A  jewel;  an  ele- 

Knt  ornament. 
,ANDER=bil'-an-der,  92:  t.  A  vessel  used 
chiefly  in  Dutch  canals,  so  called  as  moving  close  by 
land. 

BILBERRY,  bil'-b£r-r£*  *.    Whortleberry. 

BILBO=bil'-b6,  t.    A  rapier  of  Spanish  origin. 

Bil'-boes,  108,  151 :  f.  A  sort  of  stocks  for  offen- 
ders at  sea,  originally  of  Spanish  contrivance. 

BILE,  t.  (a  Tumor).— Seo  Boil. 

BILE=bi  le,  t.  A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor,  sepa- 
rated in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
discharged  by  the  common  duct. 

Bil'-wr-y,  (bil'-yar-e^,  95, 146, 129, 105)  a.  Be. 
longing  to,  or  serving  for  the  bile. 

Bil'-iottt,  (yus,  120)  a.  Consisting  of  bile;  affected 
by  bile. 

BILGE,  BILLAGE,  &C— See  under  Bulge. 

B1LINGSGATE,  bTl'-tngs-gite,  «.  A  market  in 
Loudon  celebrated  for  fish  and  foul  language ;  ribaldry  J 

rrorane,  low  speech. 
LINGUOUS,  bl-lfng'-gwiig,  158,  145:   «. 
Having,  or  speaking  two  tongues.— See  Bi-. 
BILK=bIlk,  v.  a.    To  cheat;  to  deceive. 
BlLL=b!ll,  *.    The  beak  of  a  fowl. 
To  Bill,  v.  n.    To  caress;  to  fondle. 
BILL=bTll,  t.    A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point;  a 

sword  or  battle-axe  anciently  used  by  foot  soldiers. 
Bil'  man,  t.    He  who  uses  a  bill. 
BILL=btll,  *.    A  written  paper  of  any  kind;  an 
account  of  money  due;  an  advertisement :  in  law,  a 
declaration  in  writing  expressing  the  grievance  Or 
wrong  the  plaintiff  has  sustained;  a  proposed  law 
brought  into  parliament  before  it  has  passed  into  an 
act.    A  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  note  ordering  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. 
Bii/-let,  14 :  f .    A  small  paper  or  written  note ;  a 

ticket  directing  soldiers  at  what  house  to  lodge. 
To  Bil'-let,  v,  a.    To  scud  to  quarters ;  to  quarter. 
BiiZ-HEfr-DOtrx",  bil'-ya-doo,"  [Fr.]  170 :  #.   A 

love-letter.  * 

(fc>  If  the  final  *  be  pronounced,  it  mnst  be  with  the 
sound  of  z;  and  this  will  be  necessary  In  a  passage  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
BlLLET==bTl'-l«t,  #.    A  small  log  of  wood.— See 

also  under  Bill. 
BILLIARDS,  bil'-yardz,  146,  143:   «.  pi.   A 
game  played  with  balls  and  maces  or  sticks  on  a  large 
table  furnished  with  pockets. 
BILLION,  bil'-yon,  146,  18:   «.    A  million  of 
millions, 
entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whioh  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowth:  gatt'-wAv  chary-man  :  pa-p*:  liv>:  g$6d:  j'Sfc  •".  e. /«*,  55 :  o,e,\,  Ac.  *•*/<?,  17  U 
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Bra'-i.J-oo"-iM-PHr,  (-f^,  163)  87:  *.  The  art 
or  science  of  describing  books ;  the  knowledge  of  books 
descriptively. 

BibMi-Og"-ra-pA*T,  #•    One  skilled  in  bibliography. 

BibMt-o-gra/^-t-cal,  81 :  a.  BelaOng  to  bibli- 
ography. 

BiB/-Li-o-MAff-N/-^,  85,  90 :  8.  Book-madness,  a 
race  for  possessing  raro  and  curious  books. 

Bi tr-lf-o-ma"-ni-ac,  # .  One  who  has  a  rage  for  books. 

Bib'-lj-op"-0-ljst,  87 :  #.   A  bookseller. 

BibMi-O-pole,  s,   A  bookseller. 

Bib/-l*-o-Me"-ca,  BibMt-o-Meke,  *.   A  library. 

Bib'-li-oM"-e-cal,  92 :  a.    Belonging  to  a  library. 

Bib/-lt-oM"-e-car-y, «.   A  librarian. 

BIBULOUS.— See  under  Bib. 

BICAPSULAR=bi-cSjy-si-lar,  a.  Having  two 
capsules  containing  seeds  to  each  flower. — See  Bi-. 

BICE = bice,  f .    A  colour  for  painting  bine  or  green. 

BICIPITAL,  bi-cip'4-tal,  105 :     \  a.     Having 

BICIPITOUS,  bl-cip'4-tuu,  120 :  f  two  heads : 
having  two  origins.— See  Bi- 

To  BlCKER=bick'-eT,  36:  «.».  To  skirmish; 
to  quarrel;  to  contend  in  petulant  altercation;  to 
quiver,  or  exhibit  a  tremulous  motion. 

Bick'-er-iDg,  a.  and  s.  Quivering: — *.  A  con- 
tention. 

BICKERN=bTck'-ern,  36:  t.  An  iron  with  a 
beak  or  point. 

BICOR  N  =bi'-corn,  38 :  \  a.      Having 

BICORNOUS,  bl-cor'-nui,  120:  J  two  horns.— 

BlCORPORAL=bi  cor'-pA-ral,  a.    Having  two 

bodies.— See  Bi-. 
To  BID— bid,  |  v.  a,    To  command;  to 

I  Bade,  b£d,  135 :         >  offer;  to  propose  ;  to  in- 
Bidden,  bid'  dn,  114:  J  vite. 
Bid'-drr,  36  :  «.    One  who  bids. 
Bid'-ding,  72  :  #.    Command;  proposal  of  price. 
To  BIDE=bide,  v,  a,  and  «.    To  endure: — neu. 

To  dwell;  to  continue  in  a  state. — See  Abide. 
Bt'-ding,  72 :  f.    Residence,  habitation. 
BIDENTAL=bi-d£n'-tal,  a.    Having  two  teeth. 

—See  Bi-.' 
BIDET,  bl-day,  [Fr.]  170 :  #.   Alittle  horse ;  an 

article  of  bed-room  furniture. 
BIENNIAL,  bi-Sn'-n£-31,    a.     Continuing  two 

vears;  happening  every  two  years. — See  Bi-. 
BlER,  bere,  103  :  #.     (Allied  to  the  vorb  Bear.) 

A  carriage  or  frame  to  bear  the  dead. 
B1ESTINGS,  beest/-tngz,  103,  143:  t.p/.   The 

first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 
BIFARIOUS,  bi  farV-i-us,  41 :  a.   Twofold,— 

SeeBi-. 
B1FEROUS,  blWr-us,  92 :  a.    Bearing  twice  a 

fear.— See  Bi-. 
FID=bi'-fid,  92 :  la.  Cleft  in  two. 

BIFIDATED,  btf4-di-t«d,  92:|— See  Bi-. 

B1FLOROUS,  bi-flo'-rus,  120:  a.  Having  two 
flowers. — See  Bi-. 

BIFOLD,  bl'-f&ltd,  116  :  a.   Two  fold.— See  Bi-. 

BIFORM=bI'-fWm,  a.  Having  two  forms. — 
See  Bi-. 

Bi'-form?d,  114  :  a.    Compounded  of  two  forms. 

BlFRONTED,bi-frun'-t«d,116:  a.  Having  two 
fronts.— See  Bi-. 

BlFURCATED=bI-fur/-ca-t£d,  2:  a.  Forked. 
—See  Bi-. 

Bi'-fur-ca"-f  ion,  89 :  *.  A  shooting  ont  into  two  heads. 

BIG=b?g,  a.    Great  in  bulk  ;  huge ;  teeming ;  preg- 
nant; full  of  something;   swoln;  great  in  air  and 
mien ;  great  in  spirit. 
The 
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BITXOW,  btlMi,  125 :  t.  A  wave  swoln  and  hollow. 

Bi\f-\ow-y,  105:  a.    Full  of  billow;  swelling. 

BlLOBATE~b?-lo-bate,  a.  Having  two  lobes.— 
See  Bi . 

BlLOCULAR=bi-15c'-i-lar,  81:  «.  Having 
two  cell*.— See  Bi-. 

BIMEDIAL,  bl-mexd'-Tal,  90,  146,  147:  a. 
Belonging  to  a  quantity  arising  from  a  particular  com- 
binaUoa  of  two  other  quantities.— See  Bi-. 

BIMENSAL,  bi-m&n'-oal,  a.  Oocarring  once 
every  two  months.— See  Bi-. 

BlN=btn,  «.  A  cell  or  cheat  for  wine,  corn,  or  bread. 

BINARY,  bi'-nar-^,  a.  Two;  dual— See  Bi-. 

Bi'-nate,  a.    Growing  in  pairs  or  couples. 

To  BIND,  bintd,  115:       \  v.  a.  and  n.  Tocon- 

I  Bou?n>=bownd,  31 :         I  fine    with  bonds;    to 

Boina>=bownd,  J  gird;  to  fasten  to;  to 

Boundkn,  bown'-dn,  114 :  J  fasten  together;  to  con- 
nect closely ;  to  corer  a  wound  with  dressings ;  to 
oblige  by  stipulation  or  oath ;  to  compel ;  to  oblige  by 
lunane*s;  to  confine;  to  restrain;  to  make  costive; 
to  corer  books :— men.  To  contract  its  own  parts  to- 
gether.—See  the  relations  of  the  participle  under  Bound. 

Bmd'-er,  36  :  #.  A  man  whose  trade  is  to  bind  books : 
a  man  who  binds  sheaves ;  any  thing  used  to  bind. 

Bindf-ing,  72:  a.  and  *.  Obligatory: — s.  A 
bandage;  the  cover  of  a  book. 

Bind'-weed,  #.  The  convolvulus  which  binds  or  at- 
taehee  itself. 

£>  See  a  continuation  ofthis  family  of  words  under  Bound. 

BINNACLE,  bin'-nd-cl,  101 :  t.    The  compass. 

box  of  a  ship. 
BINOCULAR  =  bi-n8c'-&-lar,   a.    Having  two 

eyes ;  employing  two  eyes  at  once. — See  Bi-. 
Bur-o-clf,  92,  101  :  a.    A  telescope  for  both  eyes. 
BINOMINOUS,  bT-n6ra'-e>nu8,  81,  92,  105, 

120:  a.  Having  two  names.— See  Bi-. 
Bi-Dc/-mi-al,  90, 146,  12  :  a.  and  t.   In  algebra, 

a  root  of  two  parts  connected  by  plus  or  minus. 
BIOGRAPHY,  bl-og'-ni-fSij,  163:  s.   The  art  or 

science  of  describing  the  lives  of  individuals;  the  his- 
tory of  a  life. 
Bi-og'-rnvpAer,  36 :  f.   A  writer  of  lives. 
Bi'-o-gra£A"-*-cal,  81 :  a.    Eclating  to  biography. 
BIPAROUS,btry-5r-us,  81, 129, 120:  a.  Bring- 

ing  forth  two  at  a  birth.— See  Bi-. 
BIPARTlTE=btp'-ar-ttfe,  92:   a.   Having  two 

correspondent  parts.— See  Bi-. 
Bip'-ar-ti/ff-wn,  85,  89,  95 :  t.    Division  into  two. 
BIPED=bl'-p€d,  f.   An  animal  with  two  feet. — 

See  Hi-. 
Bir/-e-da1,  92:  a.    Having  two  feet ;  two  feet  long. 
BIPENNATED=bi-p«n'-n<3-tgd,  a.  Having  two 

BIpStALOUS,  bl-pSt'-a-lug,  120:  a.  Having 
two  petals. — See  Bi-. 

BIQUADRATE,  bl-kwod'-rate,  76,  145,140: 
a.  The  double  square,  or  fourth  power  in  numbers.— 
SeeBi-. 

Bi'-qua-drat^-ic,  85,  88 :  a.  and  «.    Biquadrato. 

BIRCH=bertch,  35,  63 :  t.  and  a.  A  well-known 
tree.*— adj.  Made  of  birch. 

Bir'-cbrt),  114:  a.    Made  of  birch. 

BlRD=berd,  35:  f.  The  generic  name  of  the  fea- 
thered race,  of  which  fowl  was  the  original  Saxon  de- 


ft?- The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  birdf-eage.  birdf- 

c*il,  118,  (a  whistle,)  bird? -catcher,  bird? -lime,  (a  glue 

to  catch  birds,)  bird" sf -not,  &c 
Bird'-bolt,  (-boult,  1 16)  s.   A  small  arrow. 
Bird/-*y<?,  (berdi'-Ie,  143, 106)  a,    Seen  from  on 

high,  as  bv  the  eye  of  a  bird. 
BIRG  AN  £>ER=ber/-gan-d'r,».  A  goose-like  fowl. 

The  »tgn  =  n  need  alter  mode*  of  tpelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  tound. 

Consonants:  mwb-un.  i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vlzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  tfcm,  166 
59 
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BIRTH  =bert*,  35:  s.  The  act  of  coming  into 
life;  family;  extraction;  rank  by  descent:  the  con- 
dition in  which  any  man  is  born ;  production ;  the  act 
of  bringing  forth.  In  other  senses  the  word  should 
be  spelled  Berth,  which  see. 

Birth'-day,  100 :  *.    Anniversary  of  one's  birth. 

Birth'^om,  18:  #.   Privilege  of  birth. 

Birth'-n^At,  115:  s.  The  rights  to  which  one  is 
born. 

Birth'-wort,  (-wort,  141)  t.   A  plant 

C3»  The  word  has  other  compounds,  as  births-night, 
birth'-vlace,  birW-sxmg.  birth*  strmtgled,  fcc,  whose 
meaning  must  be  obvious. 

BISCUIT,  bV-kit,  121 :  t.  A  kind  of  hard  flat 
bread:  a  cake. 

To  BISECT^M-sacf/,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two.— 
SeeBi-. 

Bi-sec'-Zton,  89 :  s.    Division  into  two. 

Bi-seg'-ment,  t.    The  half  of  a  bisected  quantity. 

BISEXOUS,  bl-sSckV-ua,  154 :  a.  Of  both 
— SeeBr- 

BlSHOP=biah'-op,  18:  #.  Literally, 
appropriately,  a  dignitary  of  the  christian  church  pre- 
siding over  the  clergy  within  a  district  called  his 
diocese. 

Biah'-op-rick,  t.    A  diocese ;  the  rale  of  a  bishop. 

Bish'-op,  s.  Cant  name  for  a  drink  of  wine,  oranges,  &c. 

$y-  The  word  is  compounded  for  names  to  eertaln  plants ; 
as  Bish'ops-wort,  Bishfops-weed. 

BISK » bisk,  s.  Soap  made  by  boiling  various 
meats. 

BISMUTH,  bW-muth,  151 :  *.  A  brittle,  brilliant, 
white  metal,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red. 

BU-muM-al,  12:  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing 
bismuth, 

BISON,  bix'-on,  151, 18  \  s.   A  kind  of  wild  ox. 

BISSEXTILE,  btf-sScky-til,  154, 105  :  s.  Leap 
year,  so  called  because  the  addition  of  a  day  to  Fe- 
bruary was  originally  accomplished  by  doubling  the 
sixth  of  what  were  called  the  calends  of  the  ensuing 
month/— See  Bi-. 

BISSON=bts/-«on,  18:  a.   Blind.  [Obs.] 

BISTOURY,  bis/-tur-&i,  120,  129,  105:  «.  A 
surgeon's  instrument  for  making  incisions. 

BISTRE,  bis'-tur,  159 :  t.  A  brown  pigment 
made  from  soot 

BISULCOUS,  bl-sul'-cus,  120 :  a.  Cloven-footed. 
—See  Bi-. 

BIT.— See  under  To  Bite. 

BITCH =bitcb,  f .    The  female  of  the  canine  kind. 

To  BITE^rbite,  'J  V.  a.  To  crush  or  sever 

I  Brr=bTt,  135 :  !  with  the  teeth;    to  give 

BiT=bit,  |  pain  by  cold ;  to  hurt  or 

BiTTBlf,  b!t/-tn,  114:  J  pain  by  reproach;  to 
wound;  to  make  the  month  smart;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Bite,  f.  The  seisure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth ;  tho 
act  of  a  Ash  taking  the  bait;  a  cheat;  a  trick;  a 
sharper. 

Bi'-ter,  # .    The  person  or  thing  that  bites ;  a  tricker. 

Bi'  ting;,  a.  and  s.  Sharp,  sarcastic :— *.  The  act 
of  biting. 

Bt'-tin g-ly,  ad.    In  a  sarcastic,  jeering  manner. 

Bit,  f.  That  which  is  bitten  off;  a  mouthful ;  a  small 
piece  of  any  thing;  a  West-India  silver  coin,  value 
sevenpence  halfpenny. 

Bit,  t.    The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  is  put  in  a 

horse' 8  mouth,  with  its  appurtenances. 
To  Bit,  v.  a.    To  put  a  bit  on. 

Bits,  S.  pi.  The  timbers  to  which  the  cable  is  attached. 
Bit'-teT,  t.    A  turn  of  the  cable  round  the  bits. 
BITTACLE,   bit'-td-cl,   101:    t.    A   binnacle, 

which  see. 
BlTTER=biY-teT,  o.  and  *.    Having  a  hot  acrid 


1fcen,  166. 


Having,  or  leading,  two 
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taste   like   wormwood;   sharp;   cruel;   calamitous ; 

{winful;  inclement;  reproachful: — f.  That  which  is 
>itter ;  in  the  plural,  a  liquor  in  which  bitter  herb* 

have  been  steeped. 
Bit'-tor-ly,  ad.    In  a  bitter  manner;  sharply. 
Bit'-ter-ness,  *.    A  bitter  taste ;  malioe;  sharpness. 
Bit'-ter-ish,  129 :  a.    Somewhat  bitter. 
Bit'-tem,  36  :  *.    A  bitter  liquor  which  drains  off  in 

making  salt. 
BITTER  N=btt/-WD,  36:  t.    A  bird  with  long 

legs  of  the  heron  kind,  that  feeds  on  fish. 
BITUMEN,  be-tu'-men,  86:    t.   The    generic 

name  of  mineral  substances  easily  combustible  with 

flame,  emitting  a  strong  odour  when   ignited,   and 

greasy  to  the  touch. 
Bi-tu'-rai-noi*s,  105, 120:  a.   Containing  bitumen. 
To  Bt-ttl'-mt-nate,  V.  a.    To  impregnate  with  bi- 
tumen. 
Bi-tu'-mf-nif/'-er-ou^SS^:  a.  Producing  bitumen. 
BIVALVE=b?-vSlv,   189:   a.  and  *.    Having 

two  valves,  as  the  shells  of  an  oyster: — I.  That  which 

has  two  valves. — See  Bi-. 
Bi-val'-vu-lar,  34 :  a.   Bivalve. 
BlV10US,bI'-v4-U8,«. 

ways. — See  Bi-. 
BIVOUAC=bTv'-oo-ack,125,145:  $.  An  armed 

force  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  during  the  night. 
7b  Biv'-ou-ac,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  night  in  a  state  of 

watchfulness  and  readiness  for  military  action. 
BIZANTINE=bTz'-5n-tTm,  $.   A  royal  gift  on 

certain  festival  occasions,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of 

gold  value  fifteen  pounds.— Compare  Bezant. 
lb  BLAB=bl£b,v.  a.  and  n.  To  tell  what  ought 

to  be  kept  secret:— neu.  To  tattle;  to  tell  tales. 
Blab,  or  Blat/-ber,  #.  A  telltale ;  a  tattler. 
BLACK— black,  a.  and  i.    Of  the  colour  of  night ; 

dark;   cloudy  of  countenance;    horrible;   wicked; 

dismal:—*.  The  colour  or  effect  which  arises  from  the 

privation  or  absorption  of  light ;  a  black  man  or  negro ; 

a  particle  of  soot  or  black  dirt ;  a  stain. 
Black'-ing,  72 :  $.    Paste  or  liquid  to  blacken  shoes. 
Black'-ish,  a.   Rather  black. 
Black'-ly,  105:  ad.   Darkly,  atrociously. 
B lack'  new,  8.    The  state  of  being  black ;  darkness ; 

atrocity. 
To  Black,  v.  a.    To  blacken. 
To  BlacMif  n,  1 14 :  v.  a.  and  ft.    To  make  black ; 

to  darken ;  to  defame : — sew.  To  grow  black. 
Blac'-ken-eT, «.    He  who  blackens. 
Bi^ack'-^-moor,  52 :  *.    A  negro. 
Black'-imll,  112 :  *.    A  ball  of  black  colour  used 

in  balloting. 
To  Black'-Wl,  v.  a.  To  reject  by  negative  votes. 
Black'-ber-HF,  t.    The  fruit  of  the  bramble. 
Blacx'-bikd,  «.    A  bird  well  known  for  its  colour 

and  voice. 
Black'-book,  118:  $.    The  original  book  of  this 

name  is  an  account  of  the  exchequer  and  its  officers  in 

1175. 
Black'-cat-tlb,  101 :  *.    Bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 
Black'-COCK,  f.    The  heath-cock. 
Black'-frmr,  t .    A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Blacjt'-qfard,  (blaV-gard,  143)   *.    A  mean, 

abusive,  ill-conducted  fellow. 
Black'-jack,  s.    The  leathern  cup  of  old  times;  a 

mineral  otherwise  called  Blend. 
Bi-ack'-leo,  s.    A  sheep  with  diseased  legs ;  a  gam. 

bier  and  sharper  at  race-courses. 
Black'-k ail,  *.    A  certain  rate  paid  to  men  allied 

to  rubbers  for  protection. 
Blacx-mon'-day,   116:   t.    The  day  originally  so 

called  was  BasterMonday,  84  Edward  III.,  which  was 

dark  and  fatally  inclement. 
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Black'-mouttled,  (-raouthd,  137,  114)  a.  Using 
fuul  language. 

Bi,ack-pui/-ding,  (-p<S>d'-iDg,  117)  9.  Food  made 
with  blood  and  grain. 

Black-rod7,  «.  The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  He  is  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  usher  of 
Parliament 

Black'-am I7ET,  $.    A  smith  that  works  in  iron. 

Black'-tail,  t    A  fish,  also  called  ruff or  pope. 

Black'-THORN,  8.    The  sloe-tree. 

BLADDER=bl*d'-der,  36 :  *.  A  thin  membra, 
neous  bag  serving  as  the  receptacle  of  some  fluid 
secreted  in  an  animal  body,  but  more  particularly  the 
urinary  vessel;  the  same  vessel  detached  from  the 
body;  any  thing  resembling  a  bladder,  puffed  or 
swoln ;  a  blister ;  a  pustule.  The  word  is  used  in 
composition  as  the  name  of  some  plants ;  as  Blad'dvr- 
nut,  Bladder-senna. 

Blad'-drrrd,  (-derd,  1 14)  a.  Swelled  like  a  bladder. 

BLADE=bladt,  4.  That  which  grows  broad ;  the 
spire  of  grass ;  the  broad  part  of  a  sword  as  it  springs 
from  the  handle;  hence,  that  part  of  any  thing  which 
cuts;  hence,  again,  whatever  is  sharper  shining;  & 
gay  dashing  fellow  in  cant  language.  The  Blade-bone. 
or  Shoulder  blade,  is  the  broad  upper  bone  of  the 
shoulder. 

Bla'-ded,  a.    Having  blades  or  spires. 

Blade'-smi/A,  t.    A  sword  cutler. 

BLAIN  =  blane,  J00 :  g.  A  pustule,  a  sore,  a  blotch. 

To  BLAME=blamt,  v.  a.  To  censure ;  to  charge 
with  fault 

Blame,  $.  Imputation  of  fault ;  fault.  To  be  to 
blame,  is  to  be  blamable. 

Bla'-ma-b)*,  98,  101 :  a.    Culpable;  faulty. 

Bla'-mo-bly,  105:  ad.    Culpably. 

Bla'-ma-blf-neas,  $.    Culpability. 

Blame'-fid,  117:  a.    Culpable,  guilty. 

Blame'-less,  a.    Guiltless,  innocent 

Blame'-less-ly,  105 :  ad.    Innocently. 

BlameMess-ness,  $.    Innocence. 

Bla'-mcT,  36  :  t .  A  censurer. 

Blame'-wor-thy,  (wur-the^  141)  a.   Culpable. 

To  BLANCH=blantch,  63:  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
whiten;  to  whiten  by  peeling;  to  leave  blank  or  pass 
over,  a  sense  now  obsolete  :—»*«.  To  grow  white;  to 
remain  blank  or  empty  of  information;  to  evade.  Com- 
pare To  Blench. 

Blanch'-cr,  36 :  *.  A  whitener. 

Blan-chim'-z-T£R,  63 :  t.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  bleaching  power  of  certain  chemical  agents. 

Bi.KNc-*ANGBRf  (bl5ng-m5ngzh',  [Fr.l  170) 
*.  A  confected  white  jelly. 

Bi.ajvx,  (blangk,  158)  a.  and  *.  White;  free 
from  writing,  stain  or  mark;  void;  empty;  void  of 
rhyme;  pale;  confused. — t.  A  void  space  on  paper; 
a  lot  drawn  which  is  void  of  figures  or  value;  the  spot 
which  a  shot  is  to  hit:  Point-blank,  the  level-line 
between  the  aim  and  the  object 

Blank'-ly,  ad.    In  a  blank  manner;  with  confusion. 

To  Blank,  r.  a.  To  damp;  to  confuse;  to  efface, 
to  annul. 

Bla^x'-et,  t:  Soft  coarsely- woven  cloth  of  wool, 
commonly  used  for  bed-coverings,  but  perhaps  deiiving 
its  name  from  its  earlier  use  in  whitoning  or  keeping 
white  other  substances,  as  in  sugar-refining  and  piiut- 
ing;  unless  so  called  because  its  colour  is  whitish 
though  not  white.    Compare  Blonket 

To  Blank'-et,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  blanket;  to 
toss  in  a  blanket 

Blank'-et-ing,  t.  Cloth  for  blankets ;  tossing  in  a 
blanket. 

BLAN  D=bland,  a.    Soft,  mild,  gentle. 

Blan-diiZ-oquknck,  (-kwence,  76,  145)  *.  Fair 
and  nattering  speech. 
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To  Bi~ani-uish,  v.  a.  To  loften ;  to  caress ;  to  (Utter. 

BlarZ-dJah-rr,  «.   One  that  flatten  with  soft  word*. 

Blan'-dish-ment,  •.  Act  of  fondness;  expression  of 
tenderness  by  gesture ;  kind  speech ;  that  which  soothe* 
and  plnniBi 

BLANK,  BLANKET,  &c— See  above  under  To 
Blanch. 

To  B  LAR  E=bllrt,  v.  *.    To  bellow ;  to  roar. 

To  BLASPHEME,  bULs-feW,  163 :  v. a.  and  n. 
To  speak  impiously  of;  to  speak  e\U  of :—**«.  To 
speak  reproachfully  of  God;  to  arrogate  the  preroga- 
tive* of  God ;  to  curse  and  swear. 

Blas-pAe'-m^r,  36 :  «.    He  that  blasphemes. 

Bla*-PHX-UT,  81,  105:  ff.  The  utterance  of  op- 
probrious terms  towards  or  concerning  God. 

BlaV-pAe-fJUMflj,  120 :  a.    Impiously  irreverent. 

Blag'-sAe-nkwa-ljr,  ad.  In  a  blasphemous  manner. 

BLAST^bliat,  HI:  *.  Something  that  rashes 
and  strike*,  a*  a  gust  or  puff  of  wind ;  the  sound  made 
by  blowing  a  wind-  instrument ;  the  stroke  of  a  malig- 
nant planet;  the  infection  of  any  thing  pestilential; 
btixht. 

To  Blast,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  some  sudden  plague ; 
to  make  to  wither;  to  injure;  to  make  infamous;  to 
confound;  to  blow  up  by  force  of  gunpowder. 

BLATANTWbla'-tant,  a.  Bellowing  as  a  beast. 

Blat'-er-a"-/wrj,  85,  92,  89 :  t.    Noise. 

To  Blat'-TEB,  v.  n.    To  make  a  senseless  noise. 

Blat'-ter-rr,  «.    A  noisy,  blustering  boaster. 

BLAYssbtfty  ff.  A  small  fish,  the  bleak,  or  white 
bait. 

BLAZE=blait,  «.  Flame,  or  the  stream  of  light 
and  beat  from  any  body  when  burning,  an  effect 
which  is  owing;  to  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas ; 
that  which  extends  and  shines  as  a  blase,  as  publica- 
tion with  diffusion  of  report;  a  mark  resembling  a 
blase,  as  a  white  mark  on  a  horse's  face. 

To  Blare,  v.  «.  and  a.  To  flame ;  to  be  conspi- 
cuous:—act  To  publish)  to  blazon;  to  mark  trees  for 
being**! or  felled. 

To  Bla'-zox,  (-in,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  explain  in  proper 
terms  the  figures  on  ensigns  armorial;  to  deck;  to 
display;  to  celebrate;  to  blaze  about. 

Bla'-WD-er,  ff.    One  who  blazons. 

Bla'-XOB,  «.  The  art  of  drawing  coats  of  arms ;  di- 
vulgation; celebration. 

Bla'-xoo-ry,  ff.    The  art  of  blazoning. 

Blea=blet,  103:  ff.  The  wood  just  under  the  bark. 

To  BLEACH=blcttch,  103,  63:  r.  a.  and  n. 
To  whiten:— sea.  To  grow  white. 

Bleach'-eT,  ff.  One  whose  trade  is  to  whiten  cloth. 

Bleaeh'-ing,  72 :  ff.  The  act  or  art  of  making  white. 

Bleach'-er-y,  129,  105:  ff.  A  bleacher's  office  and 
ground*. 

BLEAK=blek^o.  Pale ;  [Obs.]  cold,  chill.  Asa 
ff  **.  see  Bkty. 

Bleak'- ish,  a.    Bather  bleak. 

Bleak'-ljr,  105:  ad.    Coldly. 

Bleak'-ness,  ff.    Coldness,  dullness ;  paleness. 

BLEAR=bler«,  43 :  a.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water ; 
dim. 

BlearZ-ed-ness,  ff .    The  state  of  being  blear. 

Blear'-eyrd,  (-Idt,  106)  a.    Having  sore  eyes. 

To  Blear,  v.  a.    To  make  the  eyes  dim. 

To  BLEAT=bleU,  103 :  v.n.    To  cry  as  a  sheep. 

Bleat,  or  BleatMng,  ff.    The  cry  of  lambs  or  sheep. 

BLEB=ble"b,  ff.    A  little  tumor,  vesicle,  or  blister. 

To  BLEED=b!edc,     1  v.   n.  and  a.    To  lose 

I  BiXBablSd,  135 :       >  blood;  to  die  by  violence; 

Bi*Ei>=sbl£d,  J  to    be  in  pain   as   from  a 

puncture ;  to  drop  a*  blood  from  incision  or  pressure ; 
to  give  out,  as  blood  from  the  operation  of  a  lancet : — 
act.  To  draw  blood. 


BLO 

Bleed'-ing,  ff.    A  running,  or  a  letting  of  blood. 

7b  BLEMISH^blem'-tsh,  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
any  deformity ;  to  defame. 

Blem'-ish,  ff.   A  mark  of  deformity  ;  reproach;  taint 

To  BLENCH  =  bl*ntch,  v.  it.  To  shrink;  to 
start  back;  to  give  way.  To  Blanch  may  be  found 
in  the  same  sense,  these  verba  being  originally  the 
same. 

Blench,  ff.    A  start  [Shaks.] 

7b  BLEND= blend,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mingle. 

Blent,  part.  a.    Blended,  mingled.  [Obs]. 

BLEN  DE=bUtod,  ff.    Sulphuret  of  zinc. 

To  BLESS=bIes»,  t>.  a.  To  make  happy;  to  wish 
happiness  to. 

BlesW,  (bleat,  114,  143)  part.  BletV-ed,  a. 
Happy;  holy;  happy  in  heaven ;  having  received  be- 
nediction. 

Bler'-aed-Iy,  ad.    Happily. 

BlesZ-sed-ness,  f .    Happiness ;  bliss ;  divine  favour. 

Blee'-sing, «.    Benediction ;  divine  favour. 

BLETONIST=ble7-t5n-iat,  ff.  One  who  has  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  by  sensa- 
tion ;  a  faculty  first  observed  in  ouj  BUton,  of  France. 

BLEW.— See  To  Blow. 

BL1G  HT,  bltte,  1 15,  162 :  ff.  Any  thing  nipping  or 
blasting. 

7b  Bli#At,  V.  a.    To  corrupt  with  mildew;  to  blast 

BLIND,  blincd,  115:  a.  Wanting  the  sense  of 
sight;  intellectually  dark;  unseen;  private;  having 
but  one  opening  where  two  might  be  expected. 

Blind'-ly,  1 05 :  ad.  Without  sight  or  understanding. 

Bltnd'-ness,  ff.    Want  of  sight ;  ignorance. 

7b  Blind,  v.  a.  To  make  blind ;  to  darken ;  to  darken 
or  obscure  to  the  understanding ;  to  eclipse. 

Blind,  ff.  Something  to  obscure  the  light;  something 
to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding. 

7b  BLlxr/-FOLD,  (filed,  116)  ©.  a.  To  cover  the 
eyes;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

Blind'- fold,  «.    Having  the  eyes  covered. 

BLIND/-MilN,fl-BUF»",  143:  ff.  A  play  in  which 
one  blindfold  tries  to  catch  others. 

Bl/nd'-bidb,  ff.    The  weak  part  of  one's  character. 

7b  BLINK,  Mingle,  158:  v.  *.  and  a.  To  wink; 
to  see  obscurely,  or  with  frequent  winking : — act.  To 
start  from  as  not  choosing  to  look  at  closely.  Compare 
To  Blench. 

Bliftk,  ff.    A  glimpse,  a  glance. 

Blink'-ard,  34 :  ff.  One  with  bad  eyee;  something 
twinkling. 

BL1SS= bliss,  ff.  The  enjoyment  of  entire  good; 
the  happiness  of  heaven ;  happiness. 

Blifts/-fal,  117:  a.    Purely  happy ;  very  happy. 

BlisV-ful'-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  blissful  manner. 

BliaV-ftfl-ness,  ff.    Unalloyed  happiness ;  felicity. 

BLISTER=blW-ter,  36:  «.  A  pustule;  a  thin 
bladder  on  the  skin ;  a  plaster  to  rai*e  blisters. 

7b  Blis'-teT,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  ri*e  in  blisters  .—act. 
To  raise  blisters :  to  Apply  a  blistering  plaster. 

BLlTHE=blItht,  115:  a.  Gay,  airy,  joyous. 

Blifhe'-f«l,  117:  a.    Full  of  gayety. 

BlitheMy,  105  :  ad.    In  a  blithe  manner. 

Blithe/-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  blithe. 

Blithe'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Gay,  cheerful. 

Blitfce'-aome-ness,  ff.  The  quality  of  being  blithe- 
some. 

7b  BLOAT=blote,  108  :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  swell, 
or  make  turgid:— sea.  To  grow  turgid. 

Bloat'-ed-ness,  ff.  The  state  of  being  turgid  or 
swelled. 

BLOBBER=bl5b'-brr,ff.    A   -abble;  blubber. 

BlobMwr-lipp*/,  (-Itpt,  114,  143)  a.  Thick- 
lipped. 
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BLO 

BLOCK=block,  ff.  A  heavy  piece  of  timber;  a 
mass  of  solid  matter ;  the  piece  of  wood  on  which 
something  is  formed;  the  wood  on  which  criminals 

are  beheaded ;  an  obstruction ;  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley. 
Block'-h«id,  (-h«d,  120)  *.    A  stupid  fellow, 
Block'-ish,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 
Block'-ish-ness,  *.    Stupidity,  dulness. 
Block'-house,  ff.    A  fortress  to  defend  a  harbour. 
Block'-tin,  ff.    Pure  or  unmixed  tin. 
To  Block,  v.  a.    To  shut  up, 
Bloc-ka.de',  ff.    A  siege  carried  on  by  shutting  up 

the  place. 
To  Bloc-kade', v.  a.    To  shut  up  by  obstruction. 
BLONKET,blong'-k«t,158:a.  Gray.  [Spencer.] 
BLOOD,  blud,  123 :  ff.    The  fluid  which  circulates 

in.  the  bodies  of  animals ;  he  that  has  received  his 

blood  from  another,  a  child;  family  connection;  high 

birth;  murder;  a  man  of  hot  spirit;  the  juice  of  any 

thing. 
To  Blood,  v.  a.    To  stain  with  blood;  to  inure  to 

blood ;  to  bleed ;  to  exasperate. 
Blood'-y,  105  :  a.    Stained  with  blood;  cruel. 
Blood'-t-ly,  ad.    Cruelly.     ,  _. 

Blood'-t-ness,  ff.    The  state  of  being'bloody  j  prone. 

ness  to  murder. 
Blood'-less,  a.    Without  blood. 
BLoory-BOL-TERED,  (-bolerterd,  116,  36, 114)  sV 

Blood-soiled.    To  Boulter  is,  to  swallow. 
BlooiZ-heat,  «.    Heat  of  the  same  degree  as  the 

blood. 
BlooiAhound,  «•   A  hound  of  remarkably  acute 

smelL 
BlooiAlbt-tbi,  3<f:  ».   A  phlebotomist, 
Blood'-shed,  ff.    The  crime  of  murder ;  slaughter. 
Blood'-shed-deT,  ff.   A  murderer. 
BLOOry-8HOT,   a.    Inflamed  by   turgidness   of  the 

blood-vessels. 
Blood7- stainsd,   114:    a.    Stained  with  blood; 

guilty  of  murder. 
BlooiZ-stonb,  ff.    An  amulet  to  prevent  bleeding  at 

the  nose. 
Blood^-suck-SB,  f  •    Any  animal  that  tucks  blood ; 

a  murderer. 
BLOOo'-THnis-Tr,  36, 105 :  a.   Murderous. 
BlooiZ-vks-sel,  #.  A  vessel  in  which  blood  circulates. 
BLoorV-r-FLUi",  154:  ff.  The  dysentery. 
Blood*- r-MlND-BD,  115:  a.    Disposed  to  murder; 

cruel. 
BLOOD^F-ewE^T",  (-VK&t,  120)  ff.    The  sweating- 
sickness. 
ty  The  word  is  also  compounded  for  the  names  of  some 

animals  and  natural  substances,  zBblood?-tnake,bloodf~ 

flower,  blood -wood,  blood! -wort.\ 
BLOOM=bl55m,   ff.    Blossom;   the  state  of  any 

thing  ripening ;  the  blue  colour  on  plums  and  grapes 

newly  gathered. 
Bloom'-y,  105  :  a.    Full  of  blooms, 
To  Bloom,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  ytold  blossoms,  to 

flower;  to  be  in  a  state  of  flourishing  youth  :—act.  To 
put  forth. 
Bloom -ing,  a.    Flourishing  with  bloon.  *  youthful. 
Bloom'-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  blooming  manner. 
BiW-som,  18  :  ff.    The  flower  or  coral  of  a  plant. 
Blos'-som-y,  105 :  a.  Full  of  blossoms. 
To  Blos'-som,  v.  n.    To  put  forth  blossoms. 
BlosAflom-ing,  a.  and  «.  Blowing : — ff.  The  flower- 
ingof  plants. 

To  Blow,  bio,  125:  t>.  *.  and  a.  To  bloom: — 
act.  [Obs.]  To  cause  to  blossom. 

Blow/A,  «*.    Bloom  or  blossom.  [Obs.] 

Blow fs.    A  blossoming. 

BLORE. — See  below  under  the  verb,  To  Blow. 


BLU 

To  BLOT=bl5t,  v.  a.    To  obliterate  by  a  dark 

spot;  to  efface,  to  erase;  to  make  black  spots  on;  to 

disgrace ;  to  darken. 

Blotr-ting-pa-per,  ff.  Soft  paper  to  absorb  or  dry  ink. 

Blot,  ff.    A  spot  or  stain ;  an  obliteration  ;  a  blur ;  a 

spot  in  reputation. 
BLOTCH=bl5tch,  ff.    A  large  pustule  or  spot 
Blotch'-y,  a.    Having  blotches. 
To  Blotch,  v.  a.  To  blacken ;  to  mark  with  blotches. 
To  BLOTE=blote,  v.  a.    To  dry  by  smoke. 
BLOW,  bio,   125:    ff.    A  stroke;   the  stroke  of 
death;  a  sudden  calamity}  the  act  of  a  fly  by  which 
she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh. 
To  Blow,  v.  a.    To  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies:  to 

blow  upon,  to  make  stale. 
Blow/-en,  ff.    A  common  prostitute. 
To  BLOW,  bio7,  125 :     1  v.  n.  and  a.   To  make 
I  Blew,  Woo,  110, 109:  >  a   current    of  air;    to 
Blown,  blone,  125 :        J  pant;    to   breathe;    to 
blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect;  to  Wow  up,  to 
fly  into  the  air  by  force  of  gunpowder  (See  other 
senses  under  Bloom  above):  —act   To  drive  by  the 
wind;  to  inflame  with  wind;  to  swell;  to  form  into 
shape  by  the  breath;  to  sound  wind  music;  to  warm 
with  the  breath ;  to  blow  out,  to  extinguish  bv  wind ; 
to  blow  up,  to  raise  or  swell  by  breath,  to  inflate,  to 
burst  with  gunpowder,  to  kindle.    See  also  above  th« 
verb  under  the  substantive  Blow. 
B\ou/-ex9  36  :  *.    One  who  blows.    • 
Blou/-ing,  ff.   Motion  of  the  wind ;  act  of  blowing. 
Blore,  #.    The  act  of  blowing ;  a  blast.  [Obs.] 
Bloip'-pipb,  ff.    A  tube  used  by  various  artificers. 
BLOWZE=blowz,  31:    ff.    A  ruddy  fat-faced 
wench;  a  female  whose  hair  is  in  disorder.    Compare 
Bloom,  Blossom,  To  Blow,  &c,  and  Blush. 
Blow'-zy,  105  :  a.    Sun-burnt,  high-coloured. 
BLUBBER=blub/-ber,  «.    A  bubble;  something 

swelled,  like  a  bubble;  tbe  fat  of  a  whale. 
To  BlulAbeT,  v.  n.   and  a.   To  weep  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks:— act.  To  swell  with 
weeping. 
BL€l)GEON=bludgt'-5rj,18:  ff.   A  short  stick, 

heavy  at  one  end  for  offensive  use. 
BLUE,  bl'SS,  110, 109:  a.  and  #.   One  of  the 

seven  original  colours. 
Blu'-isb,  a.    Bather  blue. 
BltfeMy,  105 :  ad.    With  a  blue  colour. 
Bi  wX-ne88,  ff.    The  quality  of  being  blue. 
BLDE'-BOTwri.B,  101 :  «.  A  flower;  a  large  fly  with 

a  blue  belly. 
(t?»  The  word  is  compounded  with  many  other  words,  as 
Bluet-eyed,  Bfae'-veined,  &c.  Blue*  cop,  is  a  fish  so  called; 
Bluef-Utroat,  a  bird ;  and  Bluef-john,  a  mineral. 
BLUFF=bluf,  1 15 :  a.    Big,  surly,  blustering. 
BlufF-ness,  ff.    Tho  quality  of  being  bluff. 
Bluff,  ff.    A  high  steep  bank  projecting  into  the 

sea }  something  steep  and  sudden. 
To  BLTJNDER=blun'-d«r,  36:  v.  w.  and  a.  To 
mistake  grossly;  to  flounder,  to  stumble:— act.   To 
confound  as  things  of  like  kind. 
Blun'-dtr,  «.    A  gross  mistake. 
Blun'-der-er,  129:  ff.    One  who  blunders. 
Blun'-deT-headj  (-Mfd,  120)  «.    A  blockhead. 
Blun'-der-ingp-ly,  ad.    In  a  blundering  manner* 
Blun'-der-buss,  ff.    A  gun  that  may  bo  fired  blun- 
deringly, and  yet  do  execution,  being  one  of  largo  bore 
to  carry  many^  bullets. 
BLUNT=blunt,  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point ;  dull 
in  understanding;  rough,  not  civil;  abrupt,  not  elegant 
BluntMy,  105 :  ad.    Without  sharpness ;  coarsely. 
Bluntf-ness,  ff.    Want  of  edge  or  point ;  coarseness. 
Blunt'-wit-ted,  a.   Dull,  stupid. 
To  Blunt,  V.  a.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point ;  to  repress. 
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BLUR=>blur,  39 :  #.    A  blot ;  a  stain. 

7b  Blar,  v.  a.    To  blur,  to  stain. 

ft  BLURT=blart,  v.  a.  To  otter  <»ddenly  and 
inadvertently. 

To  BLU8H— bluafa,  v.  n.  To  redden  la  the  cheeks 
arisen}  to redden  with  ■hams  or confbsio*. 

Blush*  #.  The  red  in  the  cheeki  raised  by  shame  or 
confusion;  a  red  or  purple  colour ;  sudden  appearance 
or  glance. 

BloaV-ij)  g, «.    The  exhibiting  of  blushes. 

Bluetf-frl,  1 17 :  a.    Full  of  blushes. 

BlusirMest,  a.    Without  a  blush. 

Blush'-*,  105 :  a.    Having  the  colour  of  a  blush* 

To  BLUSTCR— Wu*/-teT,  36 :  v.  a.  To  roar  as  a 
storm;  to  bully.  *~~ 

Blu*/-t*r,  t.    Itoar,  tumult ;  boast ;  boisterousness. 

Bhttf-ter-eT,  «.    A  swaggerer ;  a  bully. 

Blo*/-ter-ing,  72 :  «.    Tumult,  noise. 

BO!  bo,  inter}.   A  word  used  to  terrify. 

BOA=bo/-<5,  t.  The  boa-constrictor,  a  large  striped 
eerptnt;  a  fur  tippet  resembling  a  boa. 

BOAR=bo/ar,  34=bort,  134 :  t.  The  male  swine. 

BoarMah, «.    Swinish,  brutal. 

Boar'-wpear,  $,    A  spear  used  in  boar-hunting. 

BOARD=rb6*ard,  34=b5rtd,  134 :  *.  A  piece  of 
wood  of  more  breadth  and  length  than  thickness ;  a 
table;  the  deck  of  a  ship;  from  table  it  comes  to  sig- 
nify what  is  taken  at  table,  food,  entertainment ;  also, 
the  persons  assembled  round  a  table,  a  council,  a  court 
of  jurisdiction. 

To  Board,  ».  a.  To  lay  or  spread  with  boards ;  to 
eater  by  force  on  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

Board'-eT,  *»    One  who  boards  a  ship  in  action. 

7b  Board,  v.  a.  and  a.  To  lire  in  a  house  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  for  the  board  or  table: — act.  To  place  at 
board,  that  is,  to  puce  for  food  at  another's  board  or 
table. 

BoarrK-eT,  a    One  who  boards  In  a  house. 

Board"-iD£-*cAool',  (-skool,  161)  a 
whieh  the  scholars  are  boarders. 

Board-wa'-ges,  151 :  a.  yl.  Wages  with  which  a 
•errant  must  provide  his  own  board. 

Te  Board,  properly,  To  Abord,  v.  a.  To  accost. 
Bat  this  word  is  not  a  legitimate  member  of  this  ftv 
mfly. 

Boki/-l^nd,  (-board'-ldnd,  130)  s.  In  old  law, 
the  demesnes  which  a  lord  kept  in  his  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  fab  table. 

To  BOAST=boo»t,  108 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  brag, 
to  talk  ostentatiously;  to  exalt  one's  self:— act.  To 
brag  of;  to  magnify)  to  exalt 

Boast,  #.  An  expression  of  ostentation ;  a  cause  of 
boasting. 

Boast'-er,  36  :  $.    A  bragger. 

Boast7- Err  1,  117:  «.    Ostentatious. 

Boast'-tog,  a.  and  s.  Bragging : — « .  Bragging  speech. 

Boast'-iflg-l/,  ad.    Ostentatiously. 

BoastMeee,  a.    Without  ostentation. 

BOAT=*b5at,  106 :  «.  A  small  open  vessel;  a  ship 
ofinferior  size. 

Boatf-hoek,  118:*.    A  hook  used  by  boatmen, 

Boat'-mon,  s.    Be  that  manages  a  boat 

Boatf-swain,  (coiioq.  Bo'-sn,  167}  t.  An  officer 
on  board  ship  who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  Sec, 
and  has  to  summon  the  crew  by  his  whistle. 

BOB=bob,  s.  Something  of  a  small  sise ;  something 
curtailed;  something  that  plays  loosely  at  the  end  of 
a  string;  the  ball  of  a  short  pendulum;  an  ear-ring; 
word*  in  a  sons  that  come  again  and  again,  as  the 
swings  of  a  pendulum ;  a  course  or  set  of  changes  in 
faeil- ringing;  a  worm  used  in  angling;  a  wig  of  short 
cat  or  make;  a  sharp  slight  blow;  a  jest  or  jeer. 

IT,  Bob,  «.  a.  and  ft. .  To  clip;  to  strike  as  by  a  re- 


BOI 


A  school  in 


to  get  by  bobbing,  that  is. 
To  play  backward  and 


gular  mechanical  motion; 

by  a  bait  or  cheating : — w 

forward ;  to  bait  or  anitle  for. 
Bob'-cher-ty,  129, 105  :  s.  A  play  among  children 

in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the 

mouth. 
BotZ-tail,  «.    A  tail  cut  or  short ;  the  rabble. 
Bob'-wig,  t ,    A  wig  of  abort  hair. 
Bob'-stajf,   151 :  e.  pL     The  short  ropes  of  the 

BOBBINS,  bob'-binz,  143 :  s.  »/.  Little  pins  of 
wood  with  a  notch,  on  which  thread,  *c  is  wound. 

Bob^-bin,  s.    Round  tape. 

BOCKLAND— See  under  Book. 

To  BODE— bodt,  t?.  a.  and  n.  To  portend : — men 
To  be  an  omen. 

Bode'-ment, e.    Portent,  omen. 

Bo^-ding,  72 :  s.    An  omen. 

To  BODGE— bodge,  V.  *.  To  bungle  or  make  a 
botch  in  any  procedure.    Compare  To  Botch. 

Bodge,*.    A  botch. 

BODICE.— See  below,  under  Body. 

BODKIN  =*bod'-kTn,  *.  An  instrument  to  boro 
boles ;  an  instrument  to  draw  thread  through  a  loop ; 
an  instrument  to  dress  the  hair;  formerly,  a  dagger. 

BODLEIA  N  =«bod'-lkj-an,  a.  Founded  by  Bodley . 

BODY,  bod'4^,  105  :  t.  The  frame  of  an  animal 
whether  living  or  dead,  and  therefore  considered  dis- 
tinct from  the  principle  of  life ;  the  material  part  of 
man  in  contradistinction  to  the  part  considered  imma- 
terial} (See  Soul;)  a  person;  a  corporation;  a  col- 
lective mass;  the  main  army;  the  main  part;  tho 
bulk;  strength;  substance;  any  solid  figure. 

Bod'-tf-lv,  105:  a.  and  ad.  Corporeal ;  relating  to 
the  body;  real,  actual :—adr.  Corporeally. 

Bod'-i-lf-netM,  *.    Corporeality. 

Bod'-i-leS8,  a.    Incorporeal. 

Bod'-y-guard,  t.  The  guard  that  protects  the  person. 

Bod'-xce,  (-la*,  1 05)  *.    Stays ;  a  waistcoat 

BOG=b5g,  s.    A  marsh,  a  morass. 

B^'W  ('ff^V  77)  «.    Marshy,  swampy. 

To  Bog,  v.  a.    To  whelm  as  in  mud  or  mire. 

Boq'-housk,  $.   A  house  of  office. 

Boo'-TROT-TBR,  t.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 

g?»  The  word  is  compounded  for  the  names  of  several 
plants;  as  Bog1 -boa*.  Bofberry,  BotfrusM,  Botf- 
whort,  &c 

BOGLE,  or  BOGGLE,  tftV-gb,  bog'-gl,  101 : 
t.  A  bugbear;  a  spectre. 

To  Boo'-GLS,  v.  rt.  To  start;  to  hesitate;  to  dis- 
semble. 

Bog/-gleT,  36  :  «.  A  doubter,  a  stumbler,  a  timor- 
ous man. 

BOH  EA=bo-het',  103  :  t.    An  inferior  black  tea. 

BOI L = boil,  29 :  * .  A  sore  angry  tumor  terminating 
in  a  pustule. 

Bbil,  3 :  *.    A  boQ ;  a  pimple.  [Obs.] 

To  Beal,  v.  n.    To  gather  matter;  to  come  to  a  head. 

Bilk,  5 :  «.    A  boil.  [Obs.] 

To  BOIL— boil,  29 :  v.  n.  and  a.    To  be  in  that 
state  in  which  a 
a  bubbling  motion  i 
or  as  by  neat ; 

water  in  order  to  be  cooked,  or*  for  other  purpose : — 
act.  To  heat  to  a  boiling  state;  to  put  into  boiling 
water;  to  cook  by  boiling. 

Boil'-er,  t.    He  that  boils ;  the  vessel  used  for  boiling. 

Boil'-er-y,  *.    A  place  where  salt  is  boiled. 

Boiling,  a.  and  *.  Agitated  with  heat :— «.  Ebullition. 

BOISTEROUS,  bois'-tfr-ut,  129,  120:  a. 
Roaring,  stormy;  turbulent, violent. 

Bois'-ter-otja-l*:,  105  :  ad.  Violently,  tumultnously. 

Bo'is/-ter-oj«-nes8,  t. 


on,  £V .  v,  n,  sua  a.  10  do  m  wu 
i  a  liquid  passes  more  or  less  rapidly  with 
totion  into  vapour ;  to  be  agitated  by  heat, 
t;  to  be  hot  or  fervid;  to  be  in  boiliug 
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Turbulence. 
Tfc«»4«T>==fca»^«n«inod«offp^iB«U»Mb»veM»n»fiiJ«rHy<rf»<nuKJ. 

mjfth-un,  t,  #,  fTussjo*,  165 :  virh-uD,  i.  #.  vim*,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  th&i,  166.. 
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BO  LA  RY.— See  under  Bole. 

BOLD,  bo  led,  116:   a.    Daring,  bravo;  executed 

with  spirit ;  confident;  impudent;  striking  to  the  sight. 
Bold'-ly,  ad.    In  a  bole  manner. 
Bold'-ness,  t.     Courage  ;  exemption  from  caution ; 

confident  trust*  assurance;  impudence. 
To  Bol'-den,  1 14 :  v.  a.   To  make  bold*  to  embolden. 
BOLE=bole,  t.    The  stem  of  a  tree ;  a  six- bushel 

measure. 
BOLE=bolt,  #.    A  friable  clayey  earth,  of  which 

one  kind,  Bole-Armcnic,  or  Armenian  Bole,  is  much 

used  as  a  drug. 
Bo'-lar-y,  1 05  :  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole. 
BOLIS=boMis,  t.    That  which  darts;  a  plummet; 

a  meteor. 
-BOL-r,  A  termination  in  nouns  of  Greek  origin,  signi- 
fying a  casting  or  throwing 
BOLL,  bole,  116 :  t.  The  pod  or  capsule  rf  a  plant 
To  Boll,  v.  n.    To  form  into  a  seed  vessel. 
BOLSTER,  boV-ster,  1 16, 36  :  s .    A  round  long 

pillow;  a  pad ;  a  compress  for  a  fracture. 
To  Bol'-gter,  v.  a.    To  support  with  a  bolster  or  pad ; 

to  support ;  to  swell  out. 
Bol'-ster-ing,  t.    A  propping  up,  or  supporting. 
BOLT,  boult,  7,  1 16  :  t.    That  which  is  thrown  or 

cast,  an  arrow  or  dart ;  that  which  is  thrust  forward, 

or  is  straight,  like  a  dart,  the  bur  or  pin  of  a  door;  that 

by  which  a  substance  is  driven  or  cast  out.  a  sieve; 

and  from  the  second  sense  comes  a  fourth,  that  which 

fastens  a  fetter. 
7b  Bolt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fasten  with  a  bolt;  to  blurt 

out  or  utter  precipitately;  to  swallow  without  chewing ; 

to  sift;  to  examine;  to  fetter:— neu.   To  spring  out 

with  speed  and  suddenness. 
Bolt'-er,  s.    A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran. 
Bolt'-ing-cloM,  #.    Cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made. 
BoltMng-house,  s.    The  place  where  meal  is  sifted. 
Bo]t/-ing-hutch,  *.    A  tub  for  bolting  flour. 
Bolt'-hrad,  120:   f.    A  long  straight-necked  glass 

vessel. 
Bolt'-rope,  9,    A  rope  serving  as  a  rod  at  the  edge  of 

assiL 
BOLUS=boMu«, «.    A  large  pill ;  a  pilL 
BOMB,  bum,  116, 156 :  t.    A  hollow  iron  ball  or 

shell  filled  with  gunpowder,  to  be  thrown  out  from  a 

mortar. 
Bom^-ketch,  or  Bom^-vet-sel,  t.     A  strongly 

built  ship  for  the  purpose  of  firing  bombs. 
Bom'- bard,  34 :  #.    A  great  gun  formerly  used. 
To  Box-bart/,  «.  a.    To  attack  with  bombs. 
Bom-bard'-ment,  #.    An  attack  with  bombs. 
Box'-im-dtkr",  (bura'-bd-detr'',  103)  «.    A  non- 
-commissioned officer  employed  on  mortar  and  howiUer 

duty. 

BOMBASIN,  bum-ba-zetn',  1 16, 98, 151,  115 : 
r.  A  stuff  composed  of  silk  and  worsted. 

BOMBAST,  bum-ba*t',  116,  111:  *.  and  a. 
Originally,  a  stuff  of  soft  loose  texture  used  to  swell 
garments  j  fustian ;  big,  high-sounding,  senseless  lan- 
guage :— a.  Bombastic. 

Bom-Daa'-tic,  a.    Of  great  sound  and  little  meaning. 

BOMBILATION,  bum'-Dd-la'-shun,  116,85, 

89:*.    Sound,  noise. 
t>  Of  the  same  origin  with  Bomb. 
BOMBYX,  bom'-bicka,  154:  *.    The  silk-wonn. 
Bom'-bic,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  •ilk-worm. 
Bom-byc'-i-notfs,  (bom-bW4-nu8,  105,  1 20)  a. 

8ilkeu ;  of  the  colour  of  the  silk  worm. 
BONA-F1DE.  BONA1R.  BONA-ROBA,  &c. 

— 8ee  under  Bonny. 
BON  ASSUS=rbi-naV-su8,  t.    A  kind  of  buffalo. 
BON  £>-=  bond,  $.  aud  a.    Any  thing  tliat  binds,  a 
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band,  ligament,  cord,  rope,  chain ;  a  writing  of  obli- 
gation to  pay  a  sum,  or  perform  a  contract ;  an  obli- 
gation; in  the  plural,  it  signifies  imprisonment :— a. 

Bond'-ed,  part.  a.  That  lies  under  bond  to  pay  duty. 

Bon'-dage,  99 :  #.  Slavery;  imprisonment;  villenage. 

Bond'-maid,  *.    A  young  fbmale  slave. 

Boncf-man,  s.    A  man-slave. 

Bond/- man,  143 :  *.  A  person  giving  security  for 
another. 

Bond'-ser-vice,  (-viss,  105)  $.    SUvery. 

BONE=rbotK,  «.  One  of  the  hard,  dry  parts  which 
form  the  frame  of  an  animal  body;  a  bone  with  some 
flesh  adhering  to  it ;  something  made  of  bone,  as  bob- 
bins, dice,  &c. 

To  Bone,  v.  a.  To  take  bones  out,  as  from  meat  in 
cookery ;  to  put  bones  in,  as  whalebone  into  stays. 

Boned,  114:  a.    Having  Urge  bones. 

Bo'-Dv,  a.    Consisting  of  bones ;  large  boned. 

BoneMess,  a.    Without  bones. 

To  Bonk'-sbt,  v.  n.  To  set  or  reduce  a  broken  bone. 

Bone'-aet-ter,  36 :  *.    He  who  sets  bones. 

Bonb'-Lack,  «.    A  lace  woven  with  bone-bobbins. 

BON1TY,  b6n'4-te^  105  :  t.    Goodness.  [Obs.] 

Bon'-e-fy,  (bSn'-i-ly,  6)  v.  a.  To  convert  into  good. 
[Obs.] 

Bo'-num-mao"-num,  $.  Good  and  great,  the  nane 
of  a  plum. 

Bo'-nus,  t.  A  boon,  a  premium  in  addition  to  in- 
terest for  a  loan. 

Boon,  27 :  *,  A  gift,  a  grant,  a  present,  a  favour 
granted. 

Boon,  a.    Gay.  merry,  kind,  bountiful. 

Bon'-nf,  (bon'-neu)  a.    Handsome,  plump,  blithe. 

Boi/-m-ly,  105  :  ad.    Gayly,  handsomely. 

Boil'-nt-ne88,  $.  Gayety,  handsomeness,  plumpness. 

Bon-aiu',  a.    Complaisant,  yielding.  [Obs.] 

Bon'-VIRS,  $.    A  large  fire  on  festival  occasions. 

Bon'-oiucb.  (bun'-grias,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  cover . 
ing  for  the  forehead. 

Bon-mot',  (boang-mo',  [Fr.]  170)  #.  A  witty 
repartee.  > 

Bo^-Toy,  fboong-toono/,  |FrJ  170)  t.  High 
mode  or  fashion. 

Bo/-n^1-fi//-db,  f-fi'-d&j,  101)  a.  and  ad.  Meant 
sincerely  :—ad.  Sincerely.  [A  Latin  phrase.] 

Bo'-Nii-Ho"-!!^,  98  :  *.  Good  to  the  value  of  lier 
gown,  an  old  name  for  a  gay-dressed  courtesan.  [Ital.] 

BON  NET,  bon'-nSt,  14 :  $.  A  woman's  liat ;  a 
small  work  in  fortification ;  a  sail  attached  to  another. 

BONNYCLABBER,b5n',-n^laV-b*T,..  Sow 
buttermilk. 

BON  ZE=bonz,  *.    A  Japanese  or  Chinese  priest 

BOOBY,  Dotf-blty  s.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  bird. 

BOOK,  bd6k,  118:*.  An  aggregate  of  paper  leaves 
bound  together  in  which  we  read  or  write;  a  volume ; 
the  literary  contents  of  a  book;  a  division  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Book'-fnl,  a.    Full  of  notions  gleaned  from  books. 

Book'-ish,  a.    Given  to  reading. 

Book'- ish-n ess,  t.    Addiction  to  books. 

Book'-less,  ff.    Without  books;  unlearned. 

To  Book,  v.  a.    To  register  in  a  book. 

Book'- aocount,  i.    A  register  of  debt  or  credit. 

Book'-bjn-der,  (-b7ne-d<T,  115)  *.  He  who** 
trade  is  to  bind  books. 

Book'-b«nd-ing,  *.    The  trade  of  a  bookbinder. 

Book'-k  BKP-ER,  s.  The  manager  of  a  book  of  accounts. 

Book'-keep-ing,  s.    The  art  of  keeping  accounts. 

Book/-j^nd,  or  Bock/-l^nd,  t.    A  possession  or 
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inheritance  held  by  evidence  in  writing  free  soccage 

land. 
Boom'-LK^RW-nto,  (-lern-ing,  131)  f.     Learning 

acquired  from  books,  as  opposed  to  that  which  arise* 

fron  experience  and  intercourse  with  men. 
Boox'-M^K,  «.    A  scholar  by  profession. 

BoOx'-M  ATS,  f.     A  schoolfellow. 

Boos: '-oath,  s.    An  oath  taken  on  the  book  or  bible. 

Boou/-skl-I~ER,  *.  He  whose  profession  is  to  sell  books. 

Book. '-worm,  (-warm,  141)  t.  A  mite  that  eats 
holes  la  books ;  an  intense  bat  mere  student 

BOOM=bflbtll,  f.  A  name  given  to  a  tree  or  heavy 
beam,  from  the  sound  of  the  wiud  rushing  through  or 
across  it :  the  long  pole  used  to  spread  out  the  clue  of 
the  studding-sail;  a  pole  with  bushes  or  baskets  set 
up  in  a  shallow ;  a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour. 

To  Boom,  v.  ft.  To  rush  with  violence,  as  a  ship 
under  press  of  sail ;  to  make  a  noise  like  the  bittern. 

BOON.— See  under  Bonity. 

BOOR=boor,  51  :  «.    A  peasant,  a  clown,  a  lout. 

Boor'-ifth,  a.    Clownish,  rustic,  untaught,  uncivilized. 

Boor'-ish-ljr,  105:  ad.    In  a  boorish  manner. 

Buor'-uh-ness. «.  Clownishness,  rusticity,  coarseness. 

BOOSE,  buoz,  151:  «.  A  stall  for  a  cow  or  ox. 
[Utile  used.}— SeeToBovsz  (to drink),  &c,  hereafter. 

To  BOOT=b05t,  V,  a.  To  profit,  to  advantage,  to 
enrich. 

Boot,  «.    Profit ;  gain.    To  boot,  ad.  Over  and  above. 

BootMesa,  a.    Unavailing  ;  without  profit 

BootMest-ly,  ad.    Without  use  or  profit 

Bote,  i.    Compensation.  [An  old  law  term.] 

BOOT=b05t,  s.  A  shoe  of  which  the  leather  or  other 
material  is  continued,  so  as  to  cover  the  leg  or  a  part 
of  it ;  a  leathern  receptacle,  or  that  used  to  be  of  leather, 
as  the  boot  of  a  coach. 

To  Boot,  v.  a.    To  put  on  boots. 

Bootf-cateh-er,  or  Boot*,  $.  The  servant  at  an  inn 
who  pulls  off  and  cleans  the  boots  of  travellers. 

Boot'-hote*  (-hoze,  1 5 1 )  $ .    Stockings  to  wear  with 


BooV-jack,  «.    A  stock  for  pulling  off  boots. 
Boot'-tree,  *.    A  last  for  stretching  boots. 
BOOTH=b53th,  t.  A  house  or  shelter  built  of  slight 

materials  for  a  temporary  purpose. 
BOOTY,  W-teS},  #.    Spoil  taken  in  war ;  plunder ; 

intentional  loss  at  gaming  as  a  decoy. 
BO  PEEP=bo7-piep,  /.    A  play  to  amuse  children, 

of  peeping  from  behind  something,  and  crying  bo! 
BORACHIO,  bo-r*tch'-o,  61 :   *.    A  bottle  or 

cask;  a  drunkard. 
BORAX,  bort'-acks,  47, 154 :  t.    A  genus  of  salts 

found  in  Japan,  Chili,  and  Peru.    They  are  slightly 

caustic,  ratbVr  ponderous,  semi-transparent,  and  melt 

into  a  transparent  glass. 
Bo-rac'-ic,  (bd-iaW-Yc,  59)  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to. 

or  produced  from  borax.    Boracic  add  is  a  compound 

of  a  bass.  Boron,  with  oxygen. 
Bo*-ra-cotfs.  (boiV-d-cus)  a.    Popularly,  the  same 

as  Boracic,  but,  strictly,  Boracons  acid  is  an  acid  with 

a  determinate  less  proportion  of  oxygen  than  Boracic 

acid. 
Bo'-rate,  *.    A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  bo- 

rscid  acid  whh  any  base  saturated. 
Bo'-ro-cite,  t.    Borate  of  magnesia. 
Bo'-ron,  *.  The  nndecompounded  base  of  boracic  add. 
BORDEL=bor,-d£l,  t.    A  brothel. 
BORDER=bW-drr,  37,  36 :  $.    The  outer  part 

or  edge;  the  confine  or  exterior  limit  of  a  country  or 

place ;  the  edge  of  a  walk  or  bed  in  a  garden  by  some 

means  distinguished. 
To  Bor'-oYr,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  confine  upon ;  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to: — ad.  To  adorn  with  a  border;  to 

reach  to;  to  keep  within  bounds. 
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Bor'-der-sT,  129 :  «.  He  that  dwells  on  the  borders ; 

he  that  approaches  near. 
Bor'-DCRB,  (-dirt,  147)  *.    A  border  In  heraldry. 
To  BORE,  bore,  47 :  v.  a.  and  w.    To  pierce,  to 
make  a  hole  in,  to  perforate ;  to  eat  out,  or  make  a 
hollow  in,  by  gnawing  or  corroding,  as  a  worm;  to 
annoy  by  re  iterated  petty  acts  :—*#«.  To  pierce  or 
enter  by  boring ;  to  be  pierced. 
Bo'-reT,  f.    One  who  bores;  the  instrument  used. 

Bore,  t.  The  hole  made  by  boring ;  the  site,  dia- 
meter, or  circumference  of  any  hole ;  the  instrument 
used  in  boring  ;  a  person  or  thing  that  annoys  by  ite- 
ration. 

BORE.— See  the  verb  To  Bear,  and  under  it 

BOREAS=bort'4-as,  47  :  #.    The  north  wind. 

Bo/-re-ol,  a.    Northern. 

BOREE=bort'4^  «.    A  figure  in  dancing. 

BORN,  BORNE.— See  under  To  Bear 

BORON.— See  under  Borax. 

BOROUGH,  bur'-o,  116, 129, 125,  162  :  *.  A 
corporate  town  which  is  not  a  city,  the  latter  being  a 
town  which  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bUhop;  that  is 
also  a  borough  which  sends  burgesses  to  parliament, 
whether  a  corporate  town  or  not  In  Saxon  times,  a 
borough  was  an  association  of  men  who  were  free 
pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other,  and  to  have  offenders  in  their  disttict  forth- 
coming. Ten  so  associated  were  a  Tithing,  and  the 
presiding  man  the  TUhinoman,  Head-borougk,  or  Boru 
holder  (L  e.  Borouoh'M -eider).  The  society  was  also 
called  Friburg,  and  Frank  pledge ;  and  ten  Tithing* 
formed  a  Hundred;  a  name  still  retained  by  the  dis- 
tricts comprehended. 

Boit/-oroH-ENo"-nsH,  (-YnV-glTsh,  113)  a.  A 
custom  in  some  ancient  English  boroughs,  that  estates 
shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  or  younger  brother. 

To  BORROW,  b6V-ro,  129, 125 :  v.  a.  To  take 
from  another  for  a  time  on  credit ;  to  use  as  one's  own 
though  not  belonging  to  one ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  to 
relieve,  to  redeem. 

Bor'-roio,  t.    A  borrowing.  [Ob*.] 

Bor'-rosp-er,  36  :  «.   One  who  borrows. 

BOSCAGE»b5V-cage,  99:  s.  Wood,  or  wood- 
lands. 

W-ky,  105 :  a.   Woody.  [Shaka.] 

Bos'-ket,  9,    A  little  wood ;  an  artificial  grove. 

BOSOM,  booz'-um,  107,  18 :  *.  The  breast,  as 
the  enclosure  of  the  heart  and  the  seat  of  tenderness, 
or  of  the  passions ;  the  female  breasts;  the  folds  of  the 
dress  that  cover  the  breast;  any  receptacle  tender, 
close,  or  secret;  embrace,  as  with  the  aims;  in  com- 
position, intimate,  confidential,  as,  a  bosom  friend. 

7b  Bor'-om.  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  the  bosom;  to 
keep  with  care;  to  hide  or  cherish  as  in  the  bosom. 

BOSON,  bo'-sri,  114:  «.    A  Boatswain,  which  see. 

BOSS=boBS,vt.  A  prominence  or  protuberance  of 
any  kind,  and  hence  a  stud,  or  knob. 

Boas**,  (boat,  1 14)  part.  a.    Studded. 

Bos'-fly,  105:  a.    Prominent;  studded. 

Bot'-sive,  105  :  a.    Deformed  by  humps. 

BosZ-saor,  99 :  *.  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has 
a  projection,  and  is  laid  rough  in  order  to  be  carved ; 
also  rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  advanco 
beyond  the  level  of  toe  ouilding. 

BOS V  EL,  doz'-vSI,  151 :  t.  A  species  of  crowfoot 

BOTANY,  boY-4-ne^,  105:  *.  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  structure,  functions, 
properties,  habits,  and  arrangement  of  plants. 

Bo-tan'-ic,  88 :  )  a.    Pertaining  to   botany;    con- 

Bo-tan'-t-cal,      J  taining  plants. 

Bo-tan'-«-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  system  of 
botany. 

To  Bot'-a-nize,  v.  ft.    To  study  plants. 

Bot'-a-nibt,  «.    One  skilled  in  botany. 
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Bot'-fl-noV-O-gy,  85,  87 ;  «.  A  discourse  on  plants. 

Bo^'-a-no-man'-cy,  87,  83:  *.  Divination  by 
plants. 

BOTCH=botch,  f.  A  swelling,  or  eruptive  disco- 
loration of  the  skin ;  a  part  in  any  work.  Ul  finished ; 
au  adscititious  part  clumsily  added. 

Botch'-y,  105:  a.    Marked  with  botches. 

To  Botch,  V.  a.  To  mend  or  patch  awkwardly ;  to 
put  together  unsuitably;  to  mark  with  botches. 

Botch'-eT,  t.  A  mender  of  old  clothes ;  an  awkward 
mender. 

BOTE. — See  under  To  Boot. 

BOTH,  boatt,  116  :  a.  and  pron.  and  conj.  The 
one  and  the  other.  As  a  conj.  it  signifies.  On  the  one 
side,  And  or  Also  responding  in  a  subsequent  member, 
and  signifying,  On  the  other  side. 

To  BOTHER=both'-cT,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to  tease. 

£7»  A  corruption  of  Pother. 

BOTRYOID,  boY-r£-oid,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTS=bots,  s.  pi.  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of 
horses. 

BOTTLE,  boY-tl,  101 :  «.  A  vessel  originally  of 
leather,  but  now  in  general  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
neck,  to  preserve  wine  or  other  liquor ;  tho  quantity  of 
liquor  contained  in  a  bottle ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass 
closely  bundled  up.  This  last  tense  is  also  expressed 
by  Bottom  when  trie  material  rolled  together  is  thread, 
or  of  the  nature  of  thread. 

•^•This  word  is  often  compounded,  as  Bottle-friend, 
Bottle-nose,  (a  large  thick  nose.)  Bottle-screw,  (a  cork 
screw,)  8cc.    BotUc-jlower.  is  a  plant  so  called. 

To  Bot'-tlf,  v.  a.    To  onclose  in  bottles. 

Botf-tled,  114:  part.  a.  Preserved  in  bottles; 
hunched  like  a  bottle. 

Bot'-tling,  8.  The  act  of  putting  into  bottles  and 
corking. 

BOTTOM=*boY-tom,  18:  «.  The  lowest  part  of 
any  thing;  the  ground  under  water;  the  foundation; 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  animals ;  a  dule  or  valley; 
a  ship;  the  deepest  part:  stamina,  native  strength; 
a  ball  of  thread;  for  which  last  sense,  however,  com- 
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>  Botf-tom,  V.  a,  and  n.    To  found  or  build  upon ; 

to  furnish  with  a  seat  or  bottom ;  to  make  a  ball  of,  as 

by  winding  thread  round  and  round :— «ra.  To  rest 

upon  for  ultimate  support. 
Botf-tom-less,  a.    Unfathomable. 
Bot'-tom-ry,  *.    The  act  of  borrowing  money  on  a 

ship's  bottom,  signifying  the  ship  itself. 
BO  U  D=bowd ,  f .    An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt. 
BOUDOIR,  boo-dwor',  [Fr.]  170:  i.   A  email 

private  apartment. 
ToBOUGE,  booge,  127,  64:  v.  n.    To  bulge, 

which  see.  [Little  used.] 
&P*  This  word  may  also  be  found  as  a  •orruption  of  the 

French  substantive  Bouche. 
BOUGH,  bow,  31,  162:  «.    An  arm  or  large  shoot 

of a  tree. 
£>-  This  word  is  allied  to  Bight,  which  see. 
Bought,  (bowt,)  ff.    A  flexure,  a  twist,  a  knot.     It 

is  sometimes  written  Bout,  as  in  Milton's  Allegro, 

near  the  end.  [Obs.] 
Bou^-ty,  105  j  a.   Bending.  [Obs.] 
BOUGHT,  baS»t,  126, 162  :  par/.— See  To  Buy. 
BOUGIE,  botf-zhk,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A  wax-taper; 

a  waxed  slip  of  linen  or  of  other  material  used  in  sur- 

BSUlLLON,  bo5l'-yong,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  Broth; 
soup. 

BouiY-li,  (boSl'-yi,)  «.  Meat  stewed  with  vegetables. 

To  BOUNCE=bownce,  V.  ft.  To  leap,  spring,  or 
rush  suddenly;  to  hit  against  so  as  to  rebound;  fami- 
liarly, to  boast  or  lie. 

Bounce,  t.    The  rebound  of  a  sudden  blow ;  a  boast. 
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Boun'-cer,  36  :  «.    A  boaster;  a  liar. 

BOUND=bownd,  31 :  part,  of  To  Bind,  which  see. 

BoDND,  s.  That  which  binds  in  or  limits ;  that  by 
which  any  excursion  is  restrained ;  a  boundary. 

To  Bound,  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  restrain. 

Bound,  a.  Destined,  tending,  going,  intending  to  go. 
This  application  of  the  word  is  taken  either  from  the 
orders  given  for  the  government  of  the  voyage  implying 
obligation,  or  from  the  notion  of  stretching  or  tending 
included  in  the  general  sense  of  the  participle. 

Boun'-den,  a.    Limited,  appointed ;  beholden  to. 

Bound'-less,  a.    Unlimited. 

Bound'-less-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  unlimited. 

Boun'-d^-rf,  98,  105:  t.  A  limit  or  bound;  the 
mark  of  a  limit. 

Bound-bai'-liff,  $.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  sheriff, 
and  under  bond  to  act  faithfully. 

To  BOUND=bownd,  31 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  jump, 

' '  to  rebound : — act.  To  make  to  bound. 

Bound,  t.    A  leap,  a  spring,  a  rebound. 

Bound'-stone,  or  Bound'-ing  stone,  s.   A  stone 

to  plav  with. 

BOUNTY,  bown'teij,  31,  105:  *.  Generosity, 
liberality,  munificence ;  a  present  or  gift;  a  premium 
given  by  government  for  the  exportation  of  home  ma- 
nufactures, &c;  money  given  to  men  who  enlbt. 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  is  the  provision  made  in  her 
reign  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

Boun'-fe-ows,  (boun'-te-us,  or  bount'-yus,  146: 
colioq.  bount'-ch£-U8,  147)  a.    Liberal,  kind. 

Boun'-Ze-ot/s-ly,  ad.    Liberally,  generously. 

Boun'-/e-oi/a-ness,  *.     Munificence,  liberality. 

Boun'-ti-fid,  117:  a.  Liberal,  generous,  munificent. 

Boun'-ti-ful-ly,  ad.    Liberally,  generously. 

Boun'-ti-ful-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  bountiful. 

Boun'-ti-head,  120,  or  Boun-tt-hood,  118:  s. 
Goodness,  virtue.  [Obs.] 

(&•  Compare  Bonity,  &c,  with  the  foregoing  class  of 
words. 

BOUQUET,  b557-ka^  [Fr.l  170:  i.   A  nosegay. 

BOURGEOIS,!  bur-joict',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Priut- 

BURGEOIS,  j  ing  type  of  a  small  kind  between 
long  primer  and  brevier.—See  also  under  Burgh  and 
Burgess. 

To  BOURGEON,  bur'-jun,  v.  n.    To  sprout. 

BOURN=bo'urn,  47, 134 :  #.    A  bound,  a  limit. 

BOURN=bo'urn,  47,  134 :  $.  A  brook,  a  tor. 
rent,  a  rivulet.  [Obs.  except  as  a  common  Saxon  ter- 
mination in  the  names  of  places.    In  Scotland,  it  is 

BOURSE.— Sco  Burse. 

To  BOUSE,  bOoz,  125, 137 :  v.  w.  To  drink  freely; 

to  guzzle. 
Bou'-sy,  105:  a.    Merry;  fuddled. 
BOUSTROPHEDON,   bow-strof'4-don,  31, 

163:  s.    A  mode  of  writing  met  with  in  early  Greek 

inscriptions,  which  returns  from  right  to  left,  and  then 

proceeds  from  left  to  right  again,  and  so  on,  as  an  ox 

ploughs. 
BOUT=bowt,  31 :    S.    A  turn ;    as   much  of  an 

action  as  is  performed  at  one  time.— See  Bought  umler 

Bough. 
BOUTADE,  boo-t*d',  [Fr.]  170:  ••    A  whimj 

an  act  of  caprice. 

BOUTEFEU,  bSoV-fioo,  [Fr.]  170  :  #.  An  in- 
cendiary  i  a  strife  kindler. 

BOVlNE=bo'-vInt,  a.  Pertaining  to  bulls,  cows, 
and  oxen. 

To  BOW,  bow,  31 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bend;  to 
incline  down  or  towards  in  token  of  respect,  or  of  con- 
descension; to  depress;  to  crush :— aen.  To  bend;  to 
perform  an  act  of  salutation  or  reverence;  to  stoup;  to 
sink  under  pressure. 

Bow,  t.  An  act  of  salutation,  reverence,  or  submission  ; 
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also,  that  put  of  a  ship  where  her  side  rounds  to  the 
•tern  or  prow.  In  other  eases  with  a  similar  sense, 
vur.,  as  something  that  has  a  carve  or  flexure,  this 
word  classes  with  those  members  of  its  family  which 
have  est  sounded  o. 

Bow'-^r,  53,  132 :  s.  An  anchor  carried  at  the  bow 
of  a  ship ;  also,  that  which  bows  or  bends,  as  a  muscle 
that  bends  the  joints. 

Bow'-mon,  t.  The  man  who  rows  at  the  bow  of 
a  boat 

Bow'-pitoe,  (-pice,  103)  #.  A  piece  of  ordnance 
carried  in  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

§7-  If  Bowsprit  really  derives  Us  name  from  its  situation 
in  the  ship,  it  ought  to  range  with  this  branch  of  the 
family ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Boltsvrit.— 
See  Bolt,  &c,  and  Bowsprit  under  the  next  word. 

Bow,  (bo,  125)  t.  An  instrument  for  shooting 
arrows ;  a  rainbow ;  the  instrument  with  which  some 
stringed  instruments  are  played;  whatever  rounds 
itself  Eke  a  bow,  as  the  Bows  of  a  saddle,  except  the 
Bines  of  a  ship,  which,  with  the  same  general  sense, 
has  a  different  pronunciation.— See  above. 

IW-bent,  a.    Crooked  like  a  bow. 

Bo*/-man,  12:  t.    An  archer. 

BowZ-ahot,  *.  The  space  which  an  arrow  shot  from 
a  bow  may  pass. 

BouZ-string,  s.    The  string  of  a  bow. 

B«w/-yeT,  t.    An  archer ;  one  who  makes  bows. 

BowMeggrd,  114:  a.    Crooked -legged. 

To  Bow,  v.  rt.    To  form  to  the  shape  of  a  bow. 

Bowed,  114:  part,  a.    Bent  like  a  bow. 

BostZ-win-dow,  t.    A  bay-window,  which  see. 

BossS-sprit,  9.  The  bolt,  boom,  or  spar,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  bow  of  a  vessel  to  carry  sail  forward. — 
See  a  note  above. 

BOWELS,  bow'-«lx,  53,  143:  t.  pi.  The  intes- 
tines; the  inner  parts  including  the  heart;  pity,  ten- 
derness, compassion. 

Bow'-el-less,  a.    Without  tenderness  or  pity. 

To  BoV-el,  v.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  to  penetrate  the 
bowels. 

BOWEIU=bow'-«r,  53,  134:  «.  A  shelter  in  a 
garden;  a  retired  chamber  in  a  house;  a  country  retreat 

To  Bow7-*?,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  embower;  to  enclose : — 
nem.  To  lodge. 

Bow'-er-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Shading;  containing  bowers. 

BOWL,  bdttWbolt,  125:  $.  A  vessel  to  hold 
lkruids  rather  wide  than  deep ;  the  hollow  part  of  any 
thug;  a  basin. 

BOWL,  bowl=bole,  125:  «.  A  ball,  generally  of 
wood,  used  for  play. 

To  Bowl,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  roll  as  a  bowl ;  to  pelt 
with  any  thing  rolled  :—neu.  To  play  at  bowls. 

Bospl'-er,  «.    One  who  plays  at  bowls. 

Boscl'-ing,  s.    The  art  or  act  of  bowling. 

Bottri'-ing-green,  «.  A  level  green  for  playing  with 
bowls. 

Btwl'-der,  36  :  *.  A  round  stone  found  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  sea-shore  at  some  places,  with  which 
they  build  walls,  and  sometimes  houses. 

BOWLINE,  boMin,  125,  105 :  #.  A  line  or  rope 
used  to  make  a  sail  stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind. 

BOX,  bocks,  154 :  *.  The  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  buxu*. 

BoV-eD,  114:  a.    Made  of  box. 

Box,  *.  A  case ;  a  name  originally  derived  from  the 
tree,  but  now  given  to  a  case  of  any  material  j  it  im- 
plies slighter  make  or  smaller  size  than  chest;  the 
box  containing  the  mariner's  compass ;  a  money  chest, 
and  hence  also  a  small  present  in  money  at  Christmas 
time;  the  quantity  which  a  box  contains;  an  enclosed 
space  with  seats  in  it,  in  a  theatre  or  other  public  place. 

To  Boar,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  box ;  to  furnish  with 
boxes;  to  solicit  presents  for  a  money  box:  To  bo*  the 
compass,  is,  to  rehearse  the  several  points  of  it;  To 
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box  a  tree,  is,  to  make  a  hole  in  it  in  order  to  get  at 
the  sap. 
BOX,  bocks,  154  :  f.    A  blow  on  the  head  given 

with  the  hand. 
7b  Bar,  v.  a.  and  ft.    To  strike  with  the  fist ;  to 
flght  with  the  flst 

Bocr-eT,  36 :  s.    He  who  boxes ;  a  pugilist 

BarMng,  1 :  t.    The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist. 

BOY=boy,  29  :  ff.  A  male  child;  one  in  the  state  of 
adolescence;  a  term  used  in  contempt  for  a  young  man. 

Boy'-hood,  (hood,  1 18)  t.  The  state  of  being  a  boy. 

BoyS-lob,  a.    Belonging  to  a  boy,  childish,  trifling. 

Bo^-ish-ly,  ad.    In  a  boyish  manner. 

BoyS-ish-neM,  *.  Childishness;  the  manners  of  a  boy. 

Boy'-ism,  158 :  *.  Puerility;  the  state  or  actions  of 
a  boy. 

To  Boy,  v.  a.    To  act  a  part  in  the  manner  of  a  boy. 

BRABANTINE,  br^b&n'-tlrj,  105:  a.  Per- 
taining to  Brabant 

BRABBLE,  braV-bl,  101 :  «.  A  brawl,  a  broil, 
a  wrangle. 

To  BraV-bl^,  v.  ft.  To  clamour. 

Brab'-blrr,  36 :  #.    A  clamorous  fellow. 

BR  AC  E= bract,  «.  Any  thing  that,  like  an  arm, 
encircles  something  and  so  keeps  it  tight ;  a  cincture 
or  bandage;  the  strings  that  tighten  a  drum;  the 
straps  that  support  a  carriage ;  or  that  support  and 
keep  tight  any  port  of  the  dress ;  a  piece  of  limber  that 
extends  like  an  arm  from  a  main  post  to  keen  a  build- 
ing from  swerving  either  way;  a  crooked  line  in 
writing  and  printiug  to  hook  in  two  or  more  words  or 
lines  which  have  a  common  explanation  or  common 
rhyme;  things  braced  together,  and  hence  the  word 
signifies  a  couple  or  pair,  as  a  brace  of  birds.  It  like- 
wise signifies  armour  for  the  arm ;  which  sense  is  per- 
haps the  most  nearly  related  of  all  to  the  original  word. 

7b  Brace,  v.  a.  To  bind  ;  to  tie  close  with.bandages ; 
to  strain  up. 

BrV-cer,  3o  :  $,  That  which  binds  or  makes  firm  ; 
an  astringent  medicine ;  also  (the  nearest  etymological 
sense  to  the  origiual)  armour  for  the  arm. 

BraceMet,  *.    An  ornament  for  the  arm. 

Bra'-chi-mIl,  (bra'-ke-51, 161, 146)  a.  Belonging 
to  the  arm. 

BRACH=br£tch,  #.    A  bitch  hound. 

BRACHYGRAPH^bra-kV-gra-f^SZ,  161, 
163:*.    Sliortr writing;  the  art  of  writing  short-hand. 

Bra-chyg/-ra-pA^r,  36  :  #•   A  short-hand  writer. 

BiL4-CHYL/-o-ar,  87,  105:  «.  Short  speech;  the 
expressing  of  any  thing  in  the  most  concise  manner. 

BRACK.— See  under  To  Break, 

BRACKET=brack'-£t,  f.  A  wooden  stay,  generally 
angular,  fixed  to  a  wall  to  support  something ;  the 
cheek  of  a  mortar  carriage ;  hooks  to  enclose  something 
in  writing  or  printing,  as  [  ].  - 

BRACKlSH=britck'-ish,  a.    Salt,  rather  salt 

BrackMsh-nees,  #.    Saltness  in  a  moderate  degree. 

BRAD=br&d,  s.  A  sort  of  nail  without  a  head. 

Brad'-awl,  *.    An  awl  to  make  holes  for  brads. 

To  BRAG=br*g,  v.  n.  To  boast. 

Brag/-^ing*ly,  77,  72, 105 :  ad.   Boastingly. 

Brag,  s.  A  boast;  the  thing  boasted  of;  a  game 
at  cards. 

Brag7- gar t,  34 :  a.  and  «.  Boastful : — «.  A  boaster. 

Brag'-gar-dinn,  158 :  #.  Boastfulness.  [Obs.] 

Brag'-per,  (-goer,  77 f  36)  *.  A  boaster. 

Brag/-go-do"-cr-o,  (-«hW,  147)  *.  A  puffing, 
boastful  fellow. 

BragMess,  a.   Without  a  boast 

BragMy,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  brag  of.  [Obs.] 

To  BRAID=brade,  100  :  v.  a.  To  weave  together; 
also,  (but  in  this  sense  obsolete,)  to  reproach.  Com- 
pare Upbraid. 
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Braid,  t,  A  texture,  a  knot ;  a  deceit ;  also,  (but  iu 
this  sense  obsolete,)  a  start  as  from  sleep.  Compare 
Abraid. 

BRAILS,  braUz,  143 :  t.  pi.  Small  ropes  to  the 
sails  of  ships. 

To  Brail  up,  v.  a.    To' haul  up  by  the  brails. 

BRAlN=branc,  100:  «.  The  soft  whitish  mass 
inclosed  in  the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  end  spinal 
marrow  terminate ;  aud  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
sensations,  of  which  the  eyes,  ears,  palate,  nose,  and 
cuticle,  are  tho  exterior  organs,  and  also  to  be  the  im- 
mediate organ  or  organs  of  the  passions,  the  sentiments, 
the  intellect,  and  (as  the  result  of  these)  the  will;  or, 
according  to  the  different  phraseology  of  other  writers, 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  sou),  or  intelligent  principle  in 
man :  figuratively,  the  understanding;  tho  affections; 
fancy;  imagination.  . 

Brain'-less,  a.    Silly. 

Brain -ish,  a.    Hotheaded;  furious. 

Brain'-sick,  a.    Disordered  in  mind ;  giddy. 

Brain'-sick-ly,  ad.    Weakly. 

Brain'-pan,  *.    The  skull. 

To  Brain,  v,  a.  To  dash  out  the  brains;  to  under- 
stand. [The  last  sense  is  obsolete.] 

BRAlT=brak,  100:  t.    A  rough  diamond. 

BRAKE^brake.  The  old  preterit  of  To  Break; 
which  see. 

Brake,  «.  A  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods;  a 
machine  for  confining  horses  while  shoeing  them ;  a 
sharp  bit  or  snaffle ;  a  carriage  used  for  horses  while 
breaking  in ;  that  part  of  a  moveable  battery  which 
enables  it  to  turn ;  a  baker's  kneading-trough. 

Brake,  *.  Fern,  sweetbroom,  or  ling,  to  which  this 
name  seems  to  be  given  from  the  roughness  or  broken 
appearance;  a  place  that  is  overgrown  with  it;  a 
thicket ;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  brambles. 

Bra'-ky,  105:  a.    Full  of  brakes ;  rough,  thorny. 

Bra'-k^n,  or  Brack'-en,  114:  #.    Fern. 

BRAHMA,   1  =br!W-ni<3,  23:  #.  The  chief  deity 

BR  AM  A,  J  of  the  Indian  nations,  considered  as 
the  creator  of  all  things. 

Brah'-mirj,  or  Bra'-min,  *.  An  Indian  priest  It 
is  also  written  Brachman,  but  in  general  without  any 
difference  of  pronunciation. 

Bro-min'-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  the  Brahmins. 

BRAMBLE,  br&m'-bl,  101 :  t.  The  blackberry 
bush ;  any  rough,  prickly,  wild  shrub. 

fty-  Tho  word  is  often  compouuded,  as  Bramble-biah, 
Bramble-net,  (a  net  used  to  cover  brambles  and  catch 
birds,)  &e. 

Bram'-bltd,  or  Bram'-bly,  a.  Overgrown  with 
brambles. 

Bram'-bling,  72:  *.    A  bird  so  called. 

BRAN—br&n,  #.  The  husks  of  corn;  the  refuse  of 
the  sieve. 

Bran'-ny,  105 :  a.    Having  the  appearance  of  bran. 

BRAN-NEW.— See  under  Brand. 

BRANCARD=bring/-card,  158:  t.  A  Utter 
borne  by  horses. 

BRANCH=brintch, «.  The  shoot  of  a  tree;  an 
off-shoot  of  any  thing,  as  a  smaller  river  from  a  larger ; 
any  part  of  a  family  descending  collaterally;   the 

r  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Branch'-y,  105 :  a.    Full  of  branches ;  spreading. 

Branch'-i-neas,  t.    Fulness  of  branches. 

Branch'-leas,  a.    Without  shoots  or  branches. 

Branch'-let,  t.    A  little  branch. 

To  Branch,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spread  or  shoot  off  into 
branches;  to  spread  into  separate  parts;  to  have  horns 
shooting  out  :—aet.  To  divide  into  branches. 

BRANCH  IOSTEGOUS,  brang'-ki-6V'-t^- 
gus,  158,  161, 120 :  a.    Having  covered  gill*. 

BRAND^br&nd,  *.  A  stick  lighted  or  fit  to  be 
lighted ;  a  drawn  sword,  so  called  from  sparkling  as  a 
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brand,  or  else  from  Brandish,  which  see  j  a  mark  made 
by  burning  as  a  punishmeut  for  crime;  a  note  of  in- 
famy, a  stigma. 

To  Brand,  v.  a.  To  burn  with  a  hot  iron ;  to  mark 
with  a  brand  or  note  of  infamy. 

Brand'-i-ron,  (-t-urn,  159)  $.  A  branding- iron; 
a  trivet. 

Brand'-ing-i-ron, $.    An  iron  to  brand  with. 

Bram-nbw',  110:  a.    Quite  new,  bright  a*  a  brand 

To  BRANDISH»bran'-dfch,  v.  a.  To  wave  or 
shake;  to  flourish. 

O  Johnson  allies  it  with  Brand. 

Bran'-dish, «.    A  flourish. 

BRANDY,  bran'-d^,  *.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled 
from  wine. 

BRANGLE,  brang'-gl,  158,  101:  «.    Wrangle, 

squabble. 

To  Brajt'-gle,  v.  n.    To  wrangle,  to  squabble. 

Braa'-gling,  «.    A  quarrel. 

BRANK,  brttogk,  158:  t.  Buckwheat;  a  scold- 
ing bridle. 

BR  AN  LIN=brXn'-lin,  t.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind. 

BRASS=bra~ss,  111,  II:  *.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
sine  of  a  yellow  colour;  popularly,  any  metal  iu  which 
copper  has  a  part,  and  even  copper  itself ;  figuratively, 
impudence. 

<£?•  The  word  is  often  compounded,  as  Brats' -visaged, 
Bruu'-paved,  &c 

Bras'-sy,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  hard  as  brass ;  impudent. 

BrasZ-st-ncss,  * .    Appearance  like  brass. 

To  Buazb,  r.  a.  To  solder  with  brass;  to  make  im- 
pudent 

Bra'-zrn,  1 14 :  a.    Made  of  brass ;  impudent 

To  Bra'-ztn,  r.  n.    To  be  impudent 

Bra'-Zf  n-face,  t.    An  impudent  person. 

Bra'-ztn~fac*4  (-fiist,  114,  143)  a.    Shameless. 

Bra'-zen- ly,  ad.    In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

Bra'-z?n-nes8,  *.    Brassiness ;  impudence. 

BmJ-ziBtt,  (bra'-zhVr,  147)  t.  An  artificer  who 
works  in  brass ;  a  pan  for  holding  coals. 

BRASSICA,  braV-s^-ca,  *.   Cabbage,   Latin.] 

BRAST=brXst,  part.  a.    Burst  [Oba.] 

BRAT=brat,  «.    A  child,  in  contempt 

BRAVE=brave,  a.  and  #.  Courageous,  gallant; 
excellent  noble;  magnificent,  fine,  showy: — *.  A  man 
daring  beyond  prudence  orfitness ;  a  boast,  a  challenge. 

Brave-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  brave  manner;  finely. 

Bra'-ver-y,  129,  105  :  t.  Courage,  magnanimity ; 
splendor;  fine  dress;  travado. 

7b  Brave,  v.  a.  To  defy,  to  challenge ;  to  encounter 
with  courage ;  to  set  at  defiance. 

Bra'-vo,  #.    A  bandit;  an  assassin  for  hire. 

ft>  This  word  is  often  heard  as  an  exclamation,  with  the 
a  Italianized.  The  proper  English  exclamation  is 
Oh!  bravel  or  Brave  1  Of 

Biu-va'-do,  98 :  i.    A  boast,  a  brag. 

BR^-vr/-Ryf,  brd-votf-ro1,  [Ital.]  170:  *.  and  a. 
A  song  of  difficult  execution :— a.  Spirited;  difficult 
aud  brilliant 

To  BRAWL=briUl,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  quarrel  not. 
sily ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecently;  to  make  a  lioise : 
— act.  To  drive  away  by  noise. 

Brawl,  f .    A  quarrel ;  formerly  a  kind  of  dance. 

Brawl'-er,  36 :  #.    A  wrangler. 

Brawl'-ing,  *.    The  act  of  quarrelling. 

BRAWN=brfvon,  t.  The  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the 
animal  itself;  the  fleshy,  protuberant,  muscular  part 
of  tho  body;  bulk,  muscular  strength;  the  arm,  from 
its  muscles  or  strength. 

Brawn'-*r,  «.    A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

Brawn'-y,  105:  a.    Musculous;  fleshy;  bulky;  hard. 

Brawn'-<-nett,  t.    The  quality  of  being  brawny. 


Tho  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer ,  precede  tho  Dictionary. 

/We/*;  gaU'-wav  chap'-man:  pcS-pf:  ljv»:  gS6d:  j'Go,  i.  e .  jew,  55 ;  o,t,\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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To  BRAY=bli^,  r.  a.    To  pound  or  grind  small. 

Bray'-cr,  36:  s.  A  pestle;  an  instrument  to  tem- 
per ink :  see  also  below. 

To  Boat,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  make  a  noise  as  harsh 
as  in  poundins;  or  grinding ;  to  make  a  noise  as  an  ass : 
— acL  To  emit  with  harsh  sound. 

Bray'-rT,  36  :  s.    One  that  brays  like  an  ass. 

Bray,  Bray'-ing,  *.    The  noise  of  an  ass ;  clamour. 

BR  A  Y=br£u,  *.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth.  [Ob*.] 

7b  BRAZE,  BRAZEN,  BRAZIER,  Ac— See 
wider  Brass. 

BRAZIL,  brd-zetl',  115:  #.  A  wood  first  found  in 
the  country  afterwards  named  Brazil 

BREACH.— See  under  To  Break. 

BREAD,  br£d,  120 :  #.  Food  made  of  ground  corn ; 
food  in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 

£?-  The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Breaf-corn, 
Breatf-ckipper,  (a  baker's  servant.)  Breaf-rooox,  (in 
a  ship.)  Brcatf-treo,  (in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,)  &c 

Brrad'-m,  1 14 :  a.    Made  of  bread. 

BrradMesa,  a.    Destitute  of  bread,  or  food. 

BR  EA  DTH.— See  under  Broad. 

To  BREAK,  brake,  100  i\  v.  a.  and  «.   To  part 

1  BsoKBerbroke,  I  or  rend  by  violence ;  to 

I  BRA*av=brikt,  [Obs.]   [burst  by  force;  to  de- 

Bhokbm,  bro'-kn,  114:  J  stroy  by  violence;  to 
crash,  to  shatter,  to  tame;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  dis- 
card, to  dismiss ;  to  violate  a  contract ;  to  infringe  a 
law ;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt;  to  separate  company, 
to  dissolve  any  union ;  To  Break  off,  to  stop  suddenly 
in  a  proceeding;  To  break  up,  to  dissolve,  to  lay  open, 
to  separate,  to  disband ;  To  Break  wind,  to  give  vent 
to  wind  from  the  body;  To  Break  upon  tke  wheel,  to 
stretch  upon  a  wheel,  and  then  break  the  bones  :— aea. 
To  pait  in  two;  to  burst ;  to  open  as  the  morning :  to 
burst  forth ;  to  become  bankrupt ;  to  decline  in  health ; 
to  issue  out  with  vehemence;  to  fall  out;  To  break 
tome,  to  escape  from  captivity,  to  shake  oil*  restraint; 
Te  Break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden  effects,  to 
have  eruptions  on  the  body ;  to  become  dissolute ;  To 
break  wit*,  to  part  friendship  with. 

§7*  This  verb  carries  with  it,  in  all  its  applications,  its 
primitive  sense  of  straining,  parting,  severing,  burst- 
lag,  with  the  consequential  senses  of  injury,  defect, 
and  infirmity. 

Break,  100:  t.  State  of  being  broken  ;  an  opening ; 
a  pease ;  a  line  drawn ;  in  architecture,  a  recess  of  a 
part  behind  the  ordinary  range  or  projectors  See 
also  Brake,  which  being  identical  in  sound,  and  closely 
allied  in  other  respects,  is  often  confounded  with  this 
word  in  spelling. 

Brak'-T,  36 :  #.  The  person  or  thing  that  breaks 
any  thing;  a  wave  broken  by  a  rock  or  sandbank. 

Breok'-ing,  *.  A  bankruptcy ;  With  in,  an  irrup- 
tion :  With  out,  an  eruption ;  With  up,  a  dissolution. 

Brcak'-Deck,  s.  and  a.  A  steep  or  other  thing  dan- 
gereus  to  the  neck :— a.  Endangering  the  neck. 

Break'-wa-teT,  140,  36:  t.  A  wall  or  other  ob- 
stacle to  protect  a  harbour  from  the  force  of  the  sea. 

To  Bueak'-fast,  (breck'-fost,  136)  v. ».  To 
eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Break'-frst,  136  :  «.  The  first  meal  in  the  day ;  the 
food  used  at  the  first  meal. 

Brack,  (brick)  #.    A  break,  a  breach,  an  opening. 

Breach,  (brettcb)  s.  The  act  of  breaking ;  the 
state  of  being  broken ;  a  gap,  particularly  that  which 
is  made  in  a  fortification  by  battery;  violation  of  a  law 
or  contract;  difference;  quarrel;  infraction;  injury. 

BrkZ-RLB,  a._  Brittle,  easily  broken.  [Obs.j 

BREAM s^brem*,  f.    The  name  of  a  freshwater  fish. 

To  BREAM.— Sec  under  Broom. 

BREAST,  br&t,  120 :  «.  The  forepart  of  the  body 
betwecu  the  neck  and  the  belly ;  the  soft  protuberance 
on  the  thorax  which  terminates  each  in  a  nipple ;  a 
mother's  nipples ;  the  part  of  a  beast  which  is  under 
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the'neek.and  passes  between  the  forelegs ;  figuratively, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind;  the  conscience;  the 
passions. 

&•  The  word*  is  often  compounded,  as  Breast -bone, 
Briast-hiyh,  Breast'-Apoft* ,(the  Umbers  that  strengthen 
the  forepart  of  a  ship.)  Breattknot,  (an  ornament,) 
Breast -plate,  (a  piece  of  armour,)  Breast? -plough, 
(driven  by  the  breast,)  Breast  tcork,  (in  fortifica- 
tion,) *cc. 

To  Breast,  V.  a.    To  meet  in  front 

BREATH,  br&ft,  120 :  #.  The  air  drawn  In  and 
expelled  in  respiration :  life;  respite;  pause;  the  time 
occupied  by  once  breathing ;  breeze. 

BrearVfMess,  a.    Out  of  breath ;  dead. 

BrfloMMest-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  out  of  breath. 

To  Bkkathr,  (brettht,  10),  137)  r.  it.  and  a. 
To  draw  air  kioto  the  lungs,  and  expel  it ;  to  respire ; 
to  live ;  to  pause  from  action  ;  to  pa»s  in  as  breath  :— 
act.  To  utter  privately ;  to  give  vent  to. 

Breath'-fT,  #.  One  that  lives ;  one  that  utters ;  an 
inspirer. 

Breath  -in  g,  «.    Aspiration ;  secret  prayer. 

Breath'-ing-place,  #.   A  place  to  pause  at 

BRED.— See  To  Breed. 

BREDE=brede,  #.    A  braid,  a  knot  [Not  used  ] 

BREECH  =breOch,  103,  63  :  s.  The  lower  part 
of  the  body;  the  binder  part  of  any  thing,  but  parti- 
cularly of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Brbbcurs,  (brttch'-e'z,  119,  14,  151)  *.  pi.  The 
close  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  t'.ie 
body. 

Breech, «.  si  my.    Breeches.  [Obs.] 

lb  Breech,  v.  a.  To  put  into  breeches;  to  whip  on 
the  breech;  to  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  breech 
of  a  cannon. 

7b  BREED=brede,  103:]  v.  a.  and  if.   To  pro. 

I  BRRD=br$d,  135  :  >  create ;  to  produce  from 

BRRD*sbr£d,  J  one's  self;  to  give  birth 

to;  to  educate,  to  bring  up  from  infancy: — meu.  To  be 
with  young ;  to  produce  young. 

Breed'-er,  s.    A  producer ;  one  that  is  prolific. 

Breed'-ing,  #.    Education ;  manners  ;  nurture. 

Breed'-bate,  S.    A  breeder  of  contention. 

Breed,  S.  Race,  offspring,  progeny;  cast,  kind;  a 
subdivision  of  species;  a  number  produced  at  once,  a 
hatch. 

BREEZE=bre<z,  189 :  S.  A  gentle  gale  ;  also,  a 
stinging  fly,  so  called  from  the  breeze-like  noise  it 
makes,  and  in  this  sense  often  spelled  Breete  or  Brite. 

Breeze-less,  a.    Having  no  breezes ;  calm  to  excess. 

Bree'-zy,  105  :  a.    Fanned  with  gales ;  full  of  gales. 

To  Breeze,  v.  n.    To  blow  gently.  [A  sea  term.] 

BREHON=brc/-hon,  18  :  *.  Anciently,  the  naraa 
for  a  judge  in  Ireland,  and  hence  Brehon  laws,  the 
ancient  laws  of  thst  country,  which  were  unwritten, 
like  the  common  law  of  England. 

BRENT=»br«nt,  part,  a.  Burnt ;  from  the  old  verb 
ToBren. 

BREST=bre8t,  *.  The  moulding  of  a  column,  also 
called  Torus. 

BRET=brSt,  s.    A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

BRETHREN=breth'-re'n,  ».  p/.— See  Brother. 

BREVE=-breve,  #.  rids  word,  originally  an  adjoe- 
tive  signifying  short,  compendious,  b  appropriated  iu 
music  as  the  name  of  the  longest  note,  equal  to  two 
semibrcves  snd  four  minims;  a  'contradiction  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  reference  to  the 
whole  bar,  or  whole  modulation;  in  law,  it  means 
a  compendious  precept;  see  Brief  among  tho  words 
below. 

Bre'-vi'-ate,  103,  146:  #.  A  compendium,  mi 
epit  me. 

BreMri-tf-firre,  (-4-turt,  147)  *.    An  abbreviation. 

Bre'-W-ar-y,  (brevi'-yar-euj  146,   129)  a.    An 


Ts*  Biga  =  b  used  after  mod**  of  spolnag  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  101104. 

Consonants:  mish-uu,  t,  e.  mission,  165:  vTzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 ;  (fin,  166  :  then,  166. 
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abridgement ;  the  book  containing  the  daily  services 
of  the  Roman  church. 

Brev'-i-ty,  (brSv'4-t^j,  92,  105)  #.    Conciseness. 

Bre-vet7,  s.  Originally,  a  compendious  warrant  or 
commission  without  seal;  on  appointment  in  the  army, 
with  rank  above  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  [Fr.J 

Brev'-et,  a.  Taking  rank  by  brcvot;  as  a  brev'et- 
colonel  is  a  colonel  in  rank  with  the  pay  of  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel. 

JJrb-yibr',  (br£-veir/,  103,  43)  f.  A  small  print- 
ing type  between  burgeois  and  minion,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  used  in  printing  a  breviary. 

Brief,  (breef,  103)  a.  and  t.  Short,  concise,  con- 
tracted :— /.  An  epitome,  or  short  writing;  a  species  of 
writ  or  precept ;  an  abridgement  of  a  client's  case  made 
out  for  instruction  of  counsel ;  letters  patent  giving  li- 
cence Tor  collecting  charitable  contributions. 

BriVf-ly,  105 :  ad.    Concisely;  quickly. 

Brief-ness,  *.    Conciseness;  shortness. 

To  BREW,  broo,  109  :  v.  a.  and  n.  In  a  general 
sense,  to  boil  or  mix ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to 
make  a  malt  liquor ;  to  put  into  preparation ;  to  mingle; 
to  contrive ;  to  plot :— nett.  To  be  in  a  state  of  mixing, 
forming,  or  collecting;  to  perform  the  office  of  brewing. 

Brew,  s.    That  which  is  formed  by  brewing. 

Brew'-age,  99 :  *.    Mixture  of  various  things. 

BreV-er,  36,  134 :  s.    One  whoso  trade  is  to  brew. 

Breu/-er-y,  129,105:  #.    A  place  for  brewing. 

Br«^-bou8e,  (-howct)  #.    A  brewery. 

BiW-ing,  72:  t.'  Tho  act  of  brewing ;  the  quan- 
tity brewed  at  once;  the  mingling  of  tempestuous 
clouds.  ^ 

Brrtp'-is,  $,  _Broth,  pottage :  a  sop  in  the  pan.  [Obs.] 

BRIBE— bribe,  t.  A  reward  given  to  pervert  the 
jndgement  or  corrupt  the  conduct. 

To  Bribe,  v.  a.   To  give  a  bribe  to ;  to  gain  by  bribes. 

Bri'-beT,  36  :  t .    One  that  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 

Bri'-ber-y,  129, 105:  t.  The  crime  of  bribery,  or 
being  bribed. 

BRICK=brick,  s.  A  squared  mass  of  burnt  clay ; 
a  loaf  shaped  like  a  lirick. 

Brick'-bat,  *.    A  piece  of  brick. 

Brick'-clay,  #.    Clay  used  for  making  bricks. 

Brick'-dust,  t .    Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 

Brick'-kil/i,  (-kil,*156)  *.  A  place  in  which  bricks 
are  burned. 

BrickMay-er,  36,  134:  #.    A  brick-mason. 

Brick^-ma-kcT,  #.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  bricks. 

To  Brick,  v.ji.  To  lay  with  bricks ;  to  imitate  bricks. 

BRIDE=brIde,  «.  Originally,  a  woman  betrothed; 
at  present,  a  woman  newly  married,  or  on  the  point 
of  being  married. 

Bri'-dal,  12 :  a.  and  #.  Belonging  to  a  wedding : — 
s.  A  wedding. 

Bride'-groom,  s.  A  man  newly  married,  or  about  to 
te  married.  Bailey  and  others  say  be  is  so  called,  be- 
cause, on  the  wedding  day,  he  waited  on  the  bride  as 
her  groom  or  servant;  but  the  true  word  is  Bride-goon, 
and  goom  signifies  man. 

G3"  The  word  Bride  is  compounded  in  many  other  in- 
stances; as  Bridtf-bed,  Bridr'chambrr,  Bride' -coke, 
Bride-man  or  Brides-man,  BruieT-mnid  or  BrideW- 
maid,  (attendants  at  a  wedding,)  Bride' V stake,  (a  post 
to  dance  round,)  &c. 

BRlDEWELL=bridt'-wSU,  #.  A  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  original  bridewell  was  a  palace  built 
near  St.  Bride's,  i.  e.  St  Bridget's  well,  in  London, 
which  was  turned  into  an  hospital  and  penitentiary. 

BRIDGE=br!dgt,  #.  A  building  raised  over  water 
for  the  convenience  of  passage ;  that  which  resembles 
a  bridge,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  the  supporter 
of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  &c. 

To  Bridge,  v.  a.    To  build  a  bridge. 

BRIDLE,  bri'-dl,  101 :  s.  The  instrument  of  iron. 
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leather,  &c.  by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  go- 
verned by  the  rider;  something  resembling  a  bridle 
in  use  or  form ;  a  restraint,  a  curb. 

To  Bri'-dle,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  guide  by  a  bridle ;  to 
put  on  a  bridle ;  to  restrain  :—neu.  To  hold  up  the  head. 

Bri'-dlf  r,  9.    He  who  restrains  as  by  a  bridle. 

BRIEF.— See  under  Breve. 

BRIER=bri'-er,  36,  134 :  «.    A  prickly  shrub. 

Bri'-er-y,  129,  105  :  a.    Bough,  full  of  briers. 

BRIG=brig,  t.  A  bridge. — See  also  under  Brigan- 
tiue. 

BRIGADE,  bre-gadt',  105 :  #.  A  division  of  troops  • 
a  brigade  of  horse  generally  amounts  to  eight  or  ten 
squadrons ;  of  foot,  to  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

Brig'-a-diVr",  (brig'-d-deer",  85,92, 103)  s.  The 
general  officer  commanding  a  brigade. 

BRIGAND=brTg'-and,  12:  t.  One  of  a  band  of 
robbers. 

Brig'-an-dage,  99 :  t.   Theft,  robbery,  plunder. 

Bkiq'-^n-dinb,  (-din,  105)  #.    A  coat  of  mail 

Briq'-^n-tjne,  (105)  f.  A  light  vessel  such  as  cor- 
sairs used. 

Brig,  #.    A  vessel  with  two  masts  square  rigged. 

BRIGHT,  brite,  115,  162:  a.  Shining;  full  of 
light;  clear;  resplendent;  illustrious;  promising. 

Bn^/*tMy,  105:  ad.    Splendidly;  with  lustre. 

BrtoAt'-ness,  #.    Lustre ;  glitter;  acnteness. 

To  Brigh'-teu,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  bright ; 
to  make  luminous;  to  make  gay ;  to  make  illustrious ; 
to  make  acute  or  witty  :—neu.  To  grow  bright. 

BRIGUE,  breeg,  104,  189:  t.  Cabal;  intrigue; 
contention. 

Bri-gose',  (br£-goce',  152)  a.    Contentious. 

BRILLIANT,  bril'-yant,  146 :  a.  and  #.  Shining . 
sparkling:—*.  A  diamond  cut  into  angles,  so  as  to  re- 
fract the  light  and  shine  more. 

Brill'-iant-ly,  ad.    Splendidly. 

BrilK-jVint-ness, «.    Brilliancy.  [Unusual.] 

Brill'-ian-cy,  105 :  # .    Lustre,  splendor. 

BRIM=bnm,  i.  The  edge  of  aay  thing ;  the  upper 
edge  of  any  vessel;  the  bank  of  a  fountain,  of  a  river, 
or  of  tho  sea. 

Brim'-fwi,  117 :  a.    Full  to  the  brim. 

Brim'-less,  a.    Without  a  brim. 

To  Brim,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fill  to  the  top;— neu.  To 
be  full  to  the  top. 

Brim'-ming,  a.    Full  to  the  top. 

Brim'-nufr,  36 :  *.    A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

BRIMSTONE=bnm'-stiW,  *.    Sulphur. 

Brim'-sto-ny,  105:  a.  Full  of  brimstone;  sul- 
phurous. 

BRlNDED=brIn'-ded,14:  a.  Marked  with  spots ; 
tabby. 

£3-  Todd  wrongly  allies  this  word  with  brown. 

Brin'-dle,  101 :  #.    The  state  of  being  brinded. 

Brin'-dled,  H4:  a.    Brinded;  streaked. 

BRINE=brInt,  t.  Water  impregnated  with  salt; 
the  sea;  tears. 

fc>  This  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  BrinS-pit,  also 


called  Brine'-pan,  Brine'-tpri»g,  &c. 
Bri'-ny,  105*  -     c-'» 


Salt. 
Bri'-nlsh,  a.    Liko  briue ;  saltish. 
Bri'-nish-ness,  *.    Saltness. 
To  Brine,  v.  a.    To  steep  in  brine. 
To  BRlNG=bring,  72:  1  v.  a.  To  fetch  from ;  to 
I  Brought,  briuit,  126:    >  convey  or  carry  to;  to 
Brought,  briivct,  162:     J  convey  of  one's  self, 
and  not  by  another ;  to  procure,  as  a  cause ;  to  attract ; 
to  draw  along;  to  lead  by  degrees;  to  induce ;  to  pre- 
vail upon :  To  bring  about,  to  make  to  come  to  p**s  ; 
To  bang  forth,  to  give  birth  to ;  To  bring  off",  to  clear 
from,  to  acquit  from;  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  action ; 


The  echeme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowels:  gafe'-wav  chiy-man:  pd-pi':  l4«:  g5od:  j'35,  i.e.jVtp,  55:  %t>*,&e.  mute,  171, 


f.      Rock 


BRO 

To  brine  over,  to  convert;  To  bring  our,  to  draw  forth 

or  exhibit ;  To  bring  under,  to  subdue ;  To  bring  up 

to  educate.  r* 

Bring'-er,  158,  36 :  $ .    He  that  bring.. 

BRINK,  brlngk,  158 :  #.    The  edge,  as  of  a  cliff 

or  river. 
BRISK=briak,  cu     lively;  active;  roll  of  spirit; 

Tivid;  bright 
Brisk'-] jr,  105 :  ad.    Actively ;  vigorously. 
Brisk'-ness,  *.    Liveliness ;  gayety ;  vigour. 
To  Brisk  up,  v.  n.    To  assume  spirit 
BRISK  ET=brV-k«t,  14 :  s.    A  part  of  the  breast 

of  meat  under  the  scrag;  the  breast 
BRISTLE,  bris'-«l,  156,  101 :  t.     The  hair  of 

•vine,  or  any  stiff  hair  like  it 
Bri«/-/ljf,  105  :  cu    Thick  set  with  bristles. 
To  BrW-tU,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  erect  as  bristles : — 

svsw.  To  be  erect 
BRISTOL-  STONE«=brV-tol-»toi 

crista]. 
BRIT.— See  Bret.     Brizk.— See  Breeze. 
BRITISH=brTt/-Tsh,  a.    Relating  to  Britain. 
Britf-on,   18 :  i.  and  a,     A   native   of  Britain ;  a 
Welchman,  as  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons:— a.  British. 
Bri-tan'-nic,  a.    British. 
BRITTLE,  brTt/-tl,  101:  a.  Apt  to  break.— Com. 

pore  Break,  Sec 
Brit'-tl«-ness,  #.    Fragility;  aptness  to  break. 
BRITZSKA,  bm'-ki,  143 :  •.    An  open  carriage 
with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and  space  tor  re- 
clining when  used  for  a  journey. 
BROACH=broatch,  108,  63 :  t.    A  spit 
Broach'-er,  36 :  t.    A  spit 

To  Broach,  v.  a.     Originally,  to  spit ;  thence,  to 
pierce  as  with  a  spit;  to  tap;  to  open  any  store;  to 
give  out  any  thing;  to  give  oat  or  utter:  To  broach  to, 
to  turn  suddenly  to  windward. 
Broach'-er,  36 :  t.    One  who  first  opens  or  utters. 
BROAD,    br&cd,  126:   a.     Wide,   extended  in 
breadth;  extensive, vast ;  gross, coarse ;  plain,  indeli- 
cate, obscene;  open,  nnconHned,  comprehensive. 
Brood'-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  abroad  manner. 
Brtwd'-iah,  a.    Rather  broad. 
Broad'-ness,  i.    The  quality  of  being  broad. 
Broad'-wiie,  (-wizc,  151)  ad.    In  the  direction  of 

the  breadth. 
To  Broad'-en,  114 :  ».  n.    To  grow  broad. 
Brood'-clo/A,  t.    A  fine  cloth  of  broad  make. 
Brood'-eyed,  (-ide,  106,  1 14)  a.    Seeing  widely. 
Broad'-side,  s.    The  side  of  a  ship ;  the  discharge  of 

all  the  guns  from  it;  a  large  sized  sheet  in  printing. 
Broad'-srord,   (-soard,   145,   130)  t.     A  broad- 
Waded  sword. 
t>  Other  compounds  of  this  word  occur;  as  Broad' -axe ; 


BRO 

to  signify  breeches,  though  its  proper  meaning  still  is 

shoes. 
To  BROIDER,  BROIDERER,  &c.-See  Em- 

broider,  &c. 
BROI  L=broil,  29 :  t.    A  tumult ;  a  quarrel. 
To  BROIL^=broil,  29  :  v.  a.  and  n.    To  cook  by 

laying  on  the  coals,  or  before  the  fire :— ne a.  To  be 

subjected  to  beat,  as  meat  at  the  fire ;  to  be  in  a  heat 
ft7*  Webster  belic\cs  this  word  to  have  a  common  origin 

with  the  previous  substantive. 
Broil'-rr,  s. 


Broad? -brimmed, (applied  to  a  hat;)  Broad*-cast,  (ap- 
plied to  seed  sown  by  hand ;)  Broad* -horned  i  Broad' - 
tailed,  &c 


Breadth,  (bredft)  *.  The  measure  of  a  plane  su- 
perficies from  side  to  side. 

BROCADE=bro-cade/,  t.  A  silken  variegated  stuff. 

Bro-ca'-ded,  a.  Dressed  in  brocade ;  woven  as  bro- 
cade. 

BROCAGE.— See  under  To  Broke. 

BROCCOLI,  brcV-co-l&i,  #.    A  species  of  cab- 
bage. [I**!.] 
BROCK=br5ck„j.    A  badger. 
Brock'-et,  14 ;  $.    A  red  deer  when  two  years  old. 

BRODEQUIN,  brSd'4-kin,  [Fr.l  170:  s.    A 

buskin  or  half  boot. 
BROGUE=brogue,  #.  a  kind  of  shoe ;  a  cant  word 

for  a  corrupt  dialect;  in  the  plural,  it  has  been  used 


One  who  excites  :  a  gridiron. 
BROKE,  BROKEN.— See  To  Break. 
Bro'-ken-ly,  114,  105:   ad.    Without  any  regular 

series. 
Bro'-krn-ness,  *.    Uuevenness;  contrition. 
To  BROKE^broke,  r.  ».    To  transact  for  others. 
Bro'-keT,  36  :  $.    He  who  transacts  on  commission ; 

a  dealer  in  old  goods ;  a  go-between. 
Bro'-ker-age,  129,  99:   *.     Commission-foe  of  a 

broker. 
Bro'-ker-ly,  a.    Subservient;  mean.  [Ob*.] 
Brf/-ker-jr,  t.  ^The  business  of  a  broker.  [Oba.] 
BROM  E=brorm,  *.    A  liquid  of  a  deep  red-brown 
colour,  very  volatile,  and  of  an  ill  smell,  obtained  from 
the  mother  water  of  salt  works.    It  has  three  times 
the  density  of  water. 
Brom'-ic,  88  :  a.    Appertaining  to  brome. 
BRONCHUS,  brong'-kus,  158,  161:   #.    The 

windpipe,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  it. 
BiW-chi-a?,  (-ki-it,  101)  s.  pi.  The  ramifications 

of  the  windpipe. 
BrW-cAi-al,  a.    Belonging  to  the  throat 
BiW-cAic,  a.    Bronchial. 
Brcwr'-cAo-cele,  101 :  s.    A  tumor  in  the  throat 
Bro;t-cAot'-o-mjr,  *.    The  operation  of  cutting  the 

windpipe. 
BRONTOLOGY,  bron-tol'4-^,  87 :  t.   The 

doctrine  of  the  causes  of  thunder. 
BRONZE=brSnz,  189:  *.    A  factitious  metal  ot 
copper,  tin,  and  generally  of  some  other  substance ;  a 
copper  medal. 
To  Bronx*,  r.  a.    To  harden  as  brass ;  to  colour  like 

bronze. 
BROOCH,  brooch,   108=broatch,  63:    t.    A 
small  buckle  with  a  pin  attached,  generally  used  for 
fastening  the  vest ;  formerly  a  gold  or  silver  ornament 
worn  in  any  part  of  the  dress. 
To  Brooch,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  jewels.  [Shaks.] 
To  BROOD=bro5d,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  sit,  as  on 
eggs ;  to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing ;   to  regard 
with  long  anxiety ;  to  mature  any  thing  by  care: — act. 
To  cherish  by  care. 
Brood,  t.    Offspring,  progeny ;  any  thing  bred  ;  the 
number  hatched  at  ones:  a  production;   the  act  of 
covering  the  eggs. 
Brood'-y,  105:  a.    Brooding;  inclined  to  brood. 
BROOK,  brook,  118:*.  A  natural  stream  less  than 

a  river. 
fc>  This  word  is  compounded  for  the  names  of  some 

plants ;  as  Brook'-lime,  Brooh'-mint,  Brooh'-wced,  &c. 
Brook'-y,  105  :  a.    Abounding  with  brooks. 
To  BROOK,  br&k,  118:  v.  a.  and  w.    To  bsar, 

to  endure. 
BROOM=bro3m,  t.    A  shrub  so  called;  a  besom 
made  of  the  twigs  from  it ;  any  brush  having  a  long 
handle. 
8^  The  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  Broom'-land,  with 
the  first  signification  ;  Broom 'staff',  Broom' -stick.  &c. 
with  the  second  and  third. 
Broom'-y,  105  :  a.    Abounding  in  broom. 
To  Broom,  v.  a.    To  clean  with  a  broom. 
To  Bream,  v.  a.    To  clean  a  ship. 
BROTH=brott,  17,  1 16 :  *.   Liquor  in  which  flesh 
has  been  boiled. 
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The  sign  =:  b  oaed  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-uD,  i.  <r.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un.  t,  e.  vision,  165 :  tiin,  166 :  tfi£n,  166. 


BUC 

paint  with  a  brush ;  to  carry  away  by  an  act  like  that 

of  brushing:— not.  To  move  with  haste;  to  fly  over. 
Bruuli'-rr,  36  :  #.    He  that  brushes. 
Brush'-ing,  $.    A  robbing  or  sweeping. 
BRUSQUE,  br^sk,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  Rude,  abrupt 

in  manner. 
To  BRUSTLE,  bruV-sl,  156,  101 :  v.  n.    To 

crackle,  to  rustle. 
BiW-fling,  t.   A  crackling;  a  rustling ;  n  vapouring. 
BRUTE,  broSt,  109  :  a.  and  t.    Senseless,  uncou- 

iciouj;  irrational;  bestial;  rough, uncivilized :— *.  An 

irrational  creature,  and  therefore  comprehending  all 

animals  except  man,  but  used  in  general  only  for  the 

larger. 
British,  a.    Bestial;  ferocious;  uncivilized. 
BriZ-tish-ness,  t.    Brutality. 
Brif'-tal,  12  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  brute ;  savage,  cruel. 
Br*»'-tal-ly,  105  :  ad.    Savagely;  churlishly. 
Brw-tal'-i-ty,  84, 105  :  #.    Savageness. 
To  Brif'-ta-tize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  grow  brutal : — act. 

To  make  brutal. 
To  Brw'-ti-fy,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.    To  make  a  man  a 

brute ;  to  render  the  mind  brutal. 
(£7-  Brutelu,  ad. ;  Bruteness,  $. ;  Brutisn.t. ;  are  relations 

of  this  class  cither  obsolete  or  little  used. 
BRYONY,  br?-A-n£ty#.  A  plant  of  various  species. 
BUBBLE,  bub'-bl,   101:  t.    A  drop,  or  vesicle 

filled  with  air;  any  tiling  empty  as  a  bubble,  as  a 

cheating  project;  a  person  bubbled. 
Bub'-bly,  105:  a.    Full  of  bubbles. 
To  BurV-ble,  v.  a.  and  a.    To  rise  in  bubbles;  to 

run  with  a  bubbling  noise . — act.  To  cheat. 
Bub'-bl<rr,  36 :  t.    A  cheat. 
To  Bub,  r.  a.    To  throw  out  in  bubbles.  [Obs.] 
Bub,  *.    An  old  cant  word  for  strong  molt  liquor. 

BUBBY,  bufcZ-bk),  #.  A  woman's  breast  [Alow 
word.] 

BUBO=bu'-b&,  *.  The  groin ;  a  tumor  in  the  groin ; 

a  tumor. 
Bi/'-bo-no-celk',  101 :  #.    The  inguinal  rupture. 
Bl'-bu-ki.b,  101 :  9.    A  large  red  pimple.  Ohak*.] 
BUCANIER,  buck'-<3-ne*r",  103:  #.    A  pirate 

of  a  class  which  was  made  up  chiefly  of  English  and 

French  in  America. 

BUCCELLAT10N,buck'-s«l-la"-8biin,  89 :  i.  A 
division  into  large  pieces ;  properly  such  as,  being  put 
into  the  mouth,  would  distend  the  checks.  A  trumpet 
is  called  B*<ftina  because  it  distends  the  cheeks ;  and 
from  this  word  Buccina  are  derived  the  names  of  cer- 
tain shells  which  resemble  a  trumpet  in  form.  The 
name  Buccinn  is  also  given  to  a  vegeto-alkoli  recently 
discovered  in  box-wood. 

BUCK— buck,  «.  Lye  in  which  clothes  are  soaked 
in  bleaching ;  the  liquor  in  which  clothes  arc  washed ; 
the  clothes  soaked  iu  lye. 

To  Buck,  v.  a.    To  soak  in  lye ;  to  wash  in  suds. 

Buck'-bas-ket,  1 1 ,  14 :  t.  A  bosket  in  which  clothes 
arc  carried  to  be  washed. 

Buck'-ing-stool,  S.    A  washing  block. 

BUCK—buck,  f.  The  malo  of  the  follow  deer,  and 
of  some  other  animals, as  tlie  rabbit  and  the  hare;  a, 
cant  word  for  a  dashing  fellow,  and  hence  the  cunt  de- 
rivatives Buck' -if  h  and  Buck-itm. 

To  Buck,  v.  a.   To  copulate  as  bucks  and  docs. 

Buck'-skin,  #.  Leather  made  from  the  skin  ot  a  buck. 

Buck'-stall,  1 12  :  s,    A  net  to  catch  deer. 

(£3-  Among  the  compounds  of  this  word,  Buck'i'-ttom  is  a 
species  of  scurvy-grass,  and  BucJt-thorn  a  genus  of 
plants  whose  scientific  name  is  Rhamnus.  BneK-bcnn, 
Budf-mast,  Buck! -wheat,  are  apparent  not  real  deriva- 
tives, the  first  being  a  corruption  of  Bo^-bean;  the 
second  implying  Beech'-mast  or  the  fruit  of  the  beech- 
tree.;  and  the  third  Bcech'-wheat,  a  sort  of  grain  other- 
wise called  Brank  or  Crap. 
The  •diemo  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whfcb  the  number,  refer,  precede  the  Dkttaurr . 

FuweU:  RaU'-vay.  chary-man  :  pd-pa7:  liw :  good  :  j'6T5,  t.  e.j'ew,  55  :  a,c,\,  &c.  unite,  17  J. 
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BROT I J  EL=br5ft'-e  I,  t.    A  house  for  lewdness. 

Bro'A'-el-cr,  36  :  #.    A  frequenter  of  brothels. 

Bro//i'-el-ry,  *.    Whoredom,  obscenity.  [Obs.] 

BROTHER,  bruth'-er,  116:*.  He  who  is  bora 
of  the  same  parents;  any  one  closely  united  j  asso- 
ciate; fellow-creature. 

Broth'-f  r-ly,  a.  and  ad.    As  becomes  a  brother. 

Broth'-rr-less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  brother. 

Broth'-er-hood,  118:  #.  The  slate  of  being  a  brother. 

Bheth'-ubn,  t.  pi.  Brothers.  [Obs.  except  in  theol.] 

BROUGHT.— See  To  Bring.    , 

BROW=brow,  31 :  *.  The  prominent  ridge  over 
the  eye;  the  arch  of  hair  upon  it;  the  forehead;  the 
general  air  of  the  countenance;  the  edge  of  any  high 
place. 

Brow'-an-tler,  *.    The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's  head. 

To  Brow '-beat,  v.  a.    To  depress  by  severe  looks. 

Brow'-beat-ing,  #.    The  act  of  depressing  by  looks. 

Brow'-bound,  a.    Crowned.  [Shake.] 

BrowMess,  a.    Without  shamo.  [Little  used.]    . 

Brow'-aick,  a.    Dejected.  [Obs.] 

To  Brow,  ©.  a.  To  form  the  edge  or  border  of. 

BROWN=brown,  31 :  a.  and  «.  Dusky,  inclining 
to  redness  :— «.  A  colour  resulting  from  red,  black, 
and  yellow. 

Brown'-isb,  a.    Somewhat  brown. 

Brown'-ess,  t.   A  brown  colour. 

Brown-stud'-y,  105 :  *,  Dull  tltoughtfulness ;  reverie. 

<fc>  The  word  is  compounded  in  other  instances ;  as 
Brown'bUl,  (formerly  nsed  by  English  foot  soldiers;) 
Brown'-muiket ;  Brown'-wort,  (a  plant;)  &c. 

BROWNIE,  brow'-nkj,  103 :  #.  A  spirit  supposed 
to  haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland. 

BROWNIST=brow'-ntst,  t.  A  follower  of  Robert 
Brown,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  maintained  that 
any  body  of  Christians  united  under  one  pastor,  con- 
stitute a' church. 

Brow'-nwm,  158:  t.    The  tenets  of  the  Brownists. 

7b  BROWSE,  browz,  31, 151, 189 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  eat,  the  object  eaten  being  the  tops  of  the  tender 
branches  or  young  shoots  of  trees :— a««.  To  feed  on 
shrubs. 

Brow*?,  t.    Tender  branches  which  cattle  can  eat. 

7b  BrUTTE,  (brd6t,  117)  v.  a.    To  browse.  [Obs.] 

BRUC!A,brSry-cl-<i,  147,  \  109:  *.    An  alkali 

BRUC1NE,  brSry-cTn,  105,  J  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  brucia  antidysenterico. 

To  BRUISE,  br55z,  110,  109,  151,  189:  v.  a. 
To  crush  or  mangle  by  a  heavy  blow. 

Br  stiff,  *.    A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

BrttiV-f  r,  36 :  *.  The  person  or  thing  that  braises ; 
a  boxer;  a  tool  for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes. 

Bruise'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  $.    A  plant. 

BRUIT,  br&V-Tt,  10U:  t.    Report;  rumour.  [Obs.] 

7b  BruMt,  v.  a.    To  noise  or  spread  abroad.  [Obs.] 

BRUMAL,  brotf-mal,  109  :  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  winter. 

Brume,  #.    Mist,  fog,  vapours.  [Little  used.] 

Bru-ua'-i.u,  146,  98:  #.  pi.  Feasts  of  Bacchus 
held  in  winter  time. 

BRUNETTE,  broc-nSt',  [Fr.]  170:  *.  A  wo- 
man with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion. 

BRUNION,  brun'-yon,  146, 18  :  «.  A  fruit  be- 
tween a  plumjind  peach. 

BRU  NT=briint,  t.  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  on- 
set; shock;  violence;  blow;  a  sudden  effort. 

BRUSH=brU8h,«.  An  Instrument  for  cleaning  or 
rubbing,  generally  made  with  bristles ;  peucils  used 
by  painters ;  the  tail  of  a  fox ;  a  rude  assault ;  a  thicket. 

BrusV-y,  a.    Rough  or  shaggy  like  a  brush. 

Brnsh'-wood,  118:  «.    Rough,  low,  close  thickets. 

To  Brush,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  sweep  with  a  brush ;  to 


BUG 


BUL 


BUCKET=buck'-£t,  14 :  «.  A  vessel  for  drawing 
or  carrying  water. 

BUCKLE,  buc'-kl,  101 :  j.  Originally.  something 
bent,  hooked,  or  grappled;  hence,  a  link  of  metal  whit 
a.  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fiutm  one  thing  to  another; 
a  curl  of  hair,  or  a  ftate  of  carl  ami  erispness. 

To  Bucr  kl*,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  bend  or  bow  : — oci. 
To  fasten  with  a  buckle ;  to  pat  into  carl.  To  hucklo 
f»,  to  act  to  determinalely,  as  a  man  that  bockles  on 
bis  armour;  To  bmeUe  with,  to  embrace  or  grasp  with 
the  ardour  of  contention. 

Buck'-i.xk,  36 :  a,  A  shield;  h  was  hackled  on 
the  arm. 

BUCOLIC==bu-c51'-Tck,  a.  and  t.  Pastoral :— f. 
A  pastoral  poem ;  a  writer  of  bncolies  or  pastorals. 

BUD=bud,  «.    The  first  shoot  of  a  plant. 

To  Bad,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pat  forth  young  shoots;  to 
be  in  the  bloom'i— net  To  graft  by  inserting  the  bad 
of  a  plant  under  the  bark  of  another. 

BUDDHISM,  bud'-dizm,  160,  158:  «.  The 
worship  of  the  Indian  god  Buddha. 

BUDDLE,  bud'-dl, «.  A  large  square  frame  of  boards 
used  in  washing  tin  ore. 

To  Bud'-dl?,  v.  a.    To  wash  ore.  [A  mining  term.] 

To  BUDGE=budgt,  v.  ft.  To  stir  or  more  off  the 
place. 

Bod'-grr,  36 :  «.    One  that  stirs  or  moves. 

BUDGE=budge,  a.  Swelling  in  size  and  manner. 
Compare  Bulge. 

Bodge/-nes8,  «.    Bigness  and  severity  of  appearance. 

BUDGE=budgt,«.    The  dressed  for  of  lambs. 

Bsjdf-gy,  105  :  a.    Consisting  of  fur. 

Bodge-bach'-e-lort,  18,  143:  t.pL  Men  in  long 
gowns  Hned  with  lamb's  fur  at  a  civic  inauguration. 

BUDGET=bud'-g£t,  14  :  «.  A  bag;  a  little  suck  ; 
m  store  or  stock ;  the  bag  containing  prepared  docu- 
ments to  lay  before  an  assembly,  particularly  on  finan- 
cial matters ;  and  hence  the  financial  schemes  pro- 
posed to  an  assembly. 

BUFF. — See  under  Buffalo,  and  under  Buffet. 

BUFFALO=buf-fa-lA,  #.    A  kind  of  wild  ox. 

Bufk,  *.  A  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo ;  a  military  coat  made  of  such-like  skin ; 
the  colour  of  buff,  a  light  yellow ;  the  yellow  viscid 
substance  which,  in  inflammation,  forms  on  the  blood. 

RvyS-FLMj  101  :  «.    The  same  as  buffalo. 

Buf-flc-htad-ed,  120:  «.  Having  a  large  head; 
stupid. 

To  Buf/-n>,  v.  ».   To  puzzle. 

BUFFET==buf-fe't,  14 :  #.  A  blow  with  the  fist; 
a  slap. 

To  Buf-fet,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strike : — neu.  To  box. 

Baf-fet-tT,  36  :  *.    One  who  buffets ;  a  boxer. 

To  Buff,  v.  *.    To  buffet.  TObs.] 

BUFTET=»rbuf-feV,  *.    A  kind  of  cupboard,  [ft.] 

BUFF1N— buf-fin,  t.  A  coarse  stuff  formerly  worn. 

BUFFOON=rbuf-faD.V,  t.  A  jester  or  clown ;  one 
who  uses  low  jests  or  Antic  postures :  one  who  rails 
indecently. 

Baf-foon'-isb,  a.    like  a  buffoon. 

To  Buf-foon',  v.  a.    To  make  ridiculous. 

Bnf-foon'-ing,  t.    Buffoonery. 

Buf-foon'-er-y,  129,  105  :  *.   Vulgar  jesting. 

BrV-ro,  (b&f-fo,  [Ital.]  170)  #.  The  comic  actor 

in  an  opera. 
BUG=bug,  $.    A  generic  term  for  many  insects,  but 

the  stinking  house-bug  is  the  species  usually  meant. 
Bag'-^y,  77,  105 :  a.  Abounding  in  bugs;  the  word 

is  also  used  substantively  for  a  tow,  snug,  one-horse 


BUG,  or  BUGBEAR,  bujr/-bart,  100:  t.  Some- 
thing  that  scares ;  something  that  raises  absurd  affright 


BUGLE,  bu'-gl,  101 :  «.    A  hunting  or  a  military 

horn. 
BUG  LE,  bu'-gl,  f.    A  shining  liead  of  black  glass. 
BUG  LE,  bu'-gl,  t .    A  sort  of  wild  ox. 
BUGLE,  bu'-gl,  9.    A  genus  of  plants,  Ajnga, 
BUGLOSS=bu'-glOs*,  #.    Ox-tongue,  a  plant. 
BUHL,  bull,   160,   139:    #.     Vnb.irnished  gold, 

brass,  or  mother  of  pearl  used  for  inlaying. 
Bar k\'- work,  (-work,  141)  m.  Work  in  which  wood 

is  inlaid  with  metal  or  pearl.  Sec 
To  BUILD,  bild,  |  120:  r.  «.  and  *.    To  raise 

1  Built,  bTlt,  >  as  a  (abric  or  edifice;  to  raise 

Built,  bTlt,  J  in  any  laboured  form ;  to  raise 

on  a  support  or  foundation . — neu.  To  act  as  an  archi- 
tect; to  depend. 

Bau1'*ded,  port.    Built;  erected.  [Little  used.] 

Birtl'-d<T,  «.    One  who  builds ;  an  architect. 

Bw' l'-ding,  *.    An  edifice ;  the  art  of  raising  flurries. 

BULB=bulb,  «.  Generally,  a  spherical  protube- 
ranee;  appropriately,  a  bad  formed  under  ground  upon 
or  near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants;  as  the 
tulip,  lily,  and  onion. 

Bul'-bova,  120  :  a.    Containing  bulbs ;  bulbed. 

To  Bulb,  v.  ft.   To  bulge,  or  be  protuberant. 

BULGE«bulg<,  #.  The  broadest  part  of  a  cask ;  a 
protuberance.    The  word  is  allied  to  Belly. 

To  Bulge,  v.  ft.    To  swell  cut ;  to  be  protuberant 

Bilgk,  f.    The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

To  Bilge,  V.  ft.  To  suffer  a  fracture  in  the  bilge ;  to 
let  in  water ;  to  spring  a  leak. 

Bilge'-wa-ter,  140 :  «.  Water  that  lies  in  a  slap's 
blTge. 

Bil'-lage,  99 :  «.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's  floor  when 
aground. 

BULIMY,  bu-le-me>i,  105:  #.  A  diseased  vora- 
cious appetite. 

BULK,  bulk,  f.  Originally,  the  largest  part  of  any 
thing,  ihcbulge;  (see  above;)  hence,  whatever  juts  out, 
as  a  part  of  a  building ;  and  hence  magnitude  of  mate- 
rial; substance  in  general)  size ;  quantity ;  the  gross; 
the  majority. 

Bul'-ky,  105:  a.    Of  great  sise. 

Bul'-kt-ness,  #.    Greatness  in  bulk  or  sise. 

Bulk-h*ad',  120 :  «.    A  partition  across  a  ship. 

BULL,  b<56l,  117:  *.  The  male  of  bovine  animals ; 
an  enemy  fiereo  as  a  bulL 

Btrf'-lock.  18 :  «.    An  ox.  or  castrated  boil. 

Bul'-chin,  63 :  #.   A  bull-calf.  [Obs.] 

<&*  Words  compounded  with  Bull  are  numerous ;  the 
prefix  being  often  used  with  reference  only  to  the  size 
or  make  of  the  animal;  as,  B'tf-nuh  is  a  large  ruth ; 
Bmli'-jUek,  a  finch  with  a  bull  neck ;  while  a  Butt  beg- 
gar may  have  been  one  who  begged  under  the  tanction 
of  a  pope's  bull,  or  a  bellowing  beggar.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  compounds. 

Btfl K-bait-ing,  *.    The  exciting  of  bulls  with  dogs. 

B«ll'-ca/f,  (-cif,  122)  *.   A  he  cnlf ;  a  stupid  follow. 

Bttll'-dog,  f.    A  species  of  courageous  English  dog. 

BitllV-eyr,  106  :  s.  A  name  used  in  many  cases  for 
a  circle  or  circular  appearance,  ps  a  riug;  the  star  in 
the  head  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

B»l  I'-flncb,  *.    A  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind. 

Btdl'-hfad,  (-he'd,  120)  «.    A  stupid  fellow. 

Bwl'-ruvh,  f.    A  rush  growing  in  the  wet 

BULL,  b»l,  117:*.  Originally,  a  boss.  bulb,  seal, 
or  stamp;  hence,  the  seal  appended  to  the  pope's  letter 
or  edict;  hence,  the  edict  itself;  and  heuce,  from  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  the  imperwl  style  of  ttra 
edict,  and  its  meek  terms  of  subscription,  a  conirodio- 
tion  or  blunder  generally. 

Btfl'-la-ry,  105  :  *.    A  collection  of  papistical  bulls 

BvlMish,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  blunder.  • 


The  sign  =  fc  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  hars  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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BULLACE,  bool'-laa,  .1 1 7,  99 :  *.    A  wild  sour 

plum. 
BULLET,  bS&l'-l«t,  117, 14 :  t.    A  round  ball  of 

metal.  .    . 

BULLETIN,  bffil'4-t£eii,  [Fr.]  170:  t.    An 

official  report. 

BULLION,  bS6l'-yun,  117,  146,  18:  #.  Gold 
and  silver  considered  simply  as  material,  and  accord- 
ing to  weight 

BULL1T10N,  bul-ltsh'-un,  89 :  *.    Ebullition. 

robs.] 

BULLOCK,  &c— See  under  Bull. 

BULLY,  bS&T-l&j,  117,  105:  t.  A  blustering, 
quanelsome  fellow,  with  little  or  no  real  courage. 

To  Bvl'-ly,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  overbear  with  menaces : 
— neu.  To  bluster ;  to  threaten. 

BULTEL=bul'-t£l,  f.  A  bolter;  the  bran  after 
sifting. 

BULWARK,  bfcl'-work,  140, 38 :  f.  A  bastion ; 
a  fortification ;  a  security. 

To  Bul'-wark,  V.  a.    To  strengthen  with  bulwarks. 

BUM =bum,  *.    The  part  we  sit  on.  [Ludicrous.] 

BUMBAILIFF=bum-baU'-tff,  #.  A  bound-bai- 
liff. [Ludicrous.] 

BUM  BARD,  BUMBAST.— -See  Bombard,  Bom- 
bast 

BUMBOAT,  BUMKIN.— See  under  Bump. 

BUM  P=bump,  f .    A  swelling ;  a  protuberance. 

To  Bump,  v,  a.  To  strike  against  something.  As  a 
verb  neuter,  it  may  be  found  in  old  authors  in  the 
sense  of  To  boom,  but  with  this  sense  it  ought  to  be 
written  bumb.  The  humble-bee  seems  a  corruption  of 
bumble-bee  derived  from  this  word.  Compare  lo  Boom 
and  Bombilation. 

Bum -KIN,  «.  An  old  sea  term  for  what  was  also  called 
the  luff  block. 

Bum'-boat,  1 08 :  #•  A  boat  that  brings  provisions 
to  a  ship  from  shore, 

Bum'-PER,  «.  A  glass  with  liquor  swelling  above 
the  brim. 

BuMr'-KiN,  156  :  #.    An  awkward,  heavy  rustic. 

BumiZ-kin-ly,  105 :  a.    Clownish. 

BUN»bun,  t .    A  kind  of  light  cake. 

BUNCH=buntch,  63:  t.  A  hard  lump;  a  clus- 
ter; a  knot 

Bunch'-v,  105  :  a:  Growing  in  bunches,  having  tufts. 

Buuch'-backird;  (-backt,  114,  143)  a.  Crook- 
backed. 

To  Bunch,  v.  n.    To  swell  out  into  a  bunch. 

BUNDLE,  bun'-dl,  101 :  #.  A  package  of  things 
made  up  loosely. 

To  Bun'-dl*,  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  tie  up  in  a  bundle : 
— neu.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  to  depart 

BUNG=bung,  72 :  #.    A  stopper  for  a  barrol. 

fiung'-hole,  s.    The  opening  in  a  barrel. 

To  Bung,  v.  a.    To  stop  up  with  a  bung. 

To  BUNGLE,  bung'-gl,  158,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  perform  clumsily : — act.  To  botch. 

Bun'-glir,  36  :  t.  A  bad  workman  ;  an  awkward, 
unskilful  person. 

Bun'-gling^Ijr,  105 :  ad,    ClumsHy. 

Buft'-gli,  f .    A  botch ;  an  act  awkwardly  done. 

BUNTssbunt,  *.  The  middle  part  or  cavity  of  a  sail. 

BuntMiue*,  143  :  *.  pi.  Ropes  to  draw  the  sails  to 
the  yards. 

BUNTING=bun'-t!ng,  t,  A  thin  woollen  cloth,  of 
which  ships'  flags  are  made. 

Bun'-tek,  t.  A  woman  that  collects  from  the  streets 
rags  of  all  colours  and  patches ;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar 
woman. 

BUNTlNG^bun'-ting,  #.    A  bird  so  called. 

BUOY,  bwoy,  145,  29 :  #.   A  floating  object,  gene. 


rally  a  close  empty  cask,  to  indicate  shoals,  anchoring 
places,  or  the  place  of  a  ship's  anchor. 

To  Bwoy,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  keep  afloat ;  to  bear  up  : 

•  —meu.  To  float 

Bl'Oy'-^int,  12:  a.    Floating;  light;  elastic. 

Bwoy'-an-cy,  105  :  #.  The  quality  of  floating  or  rising. 

BUR=bur,  39  :  *.    The  prickly  head  of  burdock. 

Bur/-dock,  #,    A  plant  of  much  anuoyance  as  a  weed. 

Bur'-bot,  *.    A  flsh  fall  of  prickles. 

BURDEN,  bur'-dn,  114:  t.  The  verse  repeated 
in  the  parts  of  a  song ;  the  chorus :  from  a  word  signi- 
fying the  base,  or  droning  accompaniment— See 
Burthen. 

BUREAU,  bu-ro/,  108:  «.  A  cheat  of  drawers, 
with  conveniences  for  writing. 

BURGAMOT.— See  Bergamot. 

BURGANET=bur/-g<i-nSt,  f.    A  kind  of  helmet 

BURGH,  burg,  39,  162:  #.  A  borough;  which 
see.  The  latter  word  is  often  spelled  Burrow  in  cor- 
respondence with  its  pronunciation,  and  the  former, 
Berg,  and  Burg, 

BurgA'-er,  36 :  #.   A  member  of  a  borough. 

BurgA'-*r-ship,  t.    The  privileges  of  a  burgher. 

BurgV-bote,  $.  A  contribution  for  the  defences  of 
a  town. — Compare  Boot 

BurgA'-mote,  t.    The  meeting  or  court  of  a  borough. 

BurgA'-mas-ter,      |  *.    The  magistrate  of  a  city  ;  or 

Bur-go-mas-ter,    /  one  employed  in  its  government 

Bur'-grave,  t.  An  hereditary  earl  or  governor  of  a 
town. 

Bur'-gage,  99 :  *.  A  tenure  in  socage  proper  to  cities 
and  towns,  by  which  tenements  are  held  of  the  king, 
or  other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent 

Bur'-ob88,  64  :  «.    The  same  aa  Burgher. 

Bur'-gess-ship,  t.    Burghership. 

Bour'-qeois,  bftr'-zhwiw,  f Fr.]  1 70 :  # «  and  a. 
A  burgess : — a.  Citizen-like.  As  the  name  of  a  species 
of  type,  (probably  derived  from  the  name  of  a  type- 
founder or  printer.)  it  has  a  technical  English  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  which  see  the  word  in  its  place. 

BURGLAR=burgM«r,  34 :  *.  A  thief  that  enters 
a  house  (burg)  by  night;  though  the  latter  circum- 
stance does  not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  original 
word.  The  word  is  also  written,  though  less  properly, 
Burglarer,  Burglerer,  and  Burglayer. 

BurgMa-ry,  98,  105 :  «.  Housebreaking,  or  the 
crime  of  entering  a  house  by  night  to  rob  it. 

Bur-gla'-ri-otfs,  (-glare'4-us,  90,  41,  105,120) 
a.  Relating  to  housebreaking. 

BURGUNDY,  bur'-gun-dkj,  *.  A  French  wine 
so  called. 

BURIAL,  &a— See  under  Bury. 

BURINE,  bu'-nn,  105:  a.  The  tool  of  an  on- 
graver. 

To  BURL=burl,  39 :  v,  «.  To  dress  cloth  at 
fullers  do, 

Burl'-er,  36 :  #.    A  dresser  of  cloth. 

BURLACE^burMace,  t.    A  sort  of  grape. 

BURLESQUE,  bur-l&k',  76  :  a.  and  #.  Tend- 
ing to  excite  laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject 
and  manner  of  treating  it : — t.  Ludicrous  contrast ;  a 
composition  in  any  of  the  arts  that  ridicules  a  person 
or  thins  by  contrast 

7b  Bur-lesyue7,  v,  a.    To  tarn  to  ridicule. 

Bur-le»/-aweT,  (-keT,  36)  t.   One  who  burlesques. 

BuR-LET-T^,  98 :  t,  A  comic  or  farcical  opera.  [Ital.] 

BURLY,  burMkj,  105 :  f.  Big,  bulky,  swelled, 
boisterous. 

BurMi-ness,  t,    Bulkiness,  bluster. 

To  BURN=burn,  39 :  v.  a,  and  *t.  To  consume 
with  Are;  to  wound  with  Are;  to  warm  with  fire: — 
neu.  To  be  on  fire ;  to  act  as  fire ;  to  sliine ;  to  be  in- 


Tbe  tcheroee  entire,  and  the  principle,  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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famed  with  passion;  to  be  in  a  state  of  destructive 
commotion. 
Burnt,  part.  Burned,  of  which  it  U  the  mora  common 

form. 
Barn,  «.    A  wound  caused  by  fire. 
Burn'-er,  36 :  «.  He  that  borne  in  an  active  tenae  ;  the 

part  of  a  lamp  that  holds  the  wick. 
Born -in g,  <r.  and  *.    Flaming;  Tenement;  power- 
ful : — t.  State  of  inflammation ;  act  of  burning. 

Burn'-ing-glass,  t.  A  convex  glass  which  collects, 
or  a  concave  one  which  condenses  the  sun's  rays. 

To  BURNISH=W-nl8b,  v.  a.  and  *•  To  po- 
lish ;  to  give  a  gloss  to : — nea.  To  grow  bright. 

Bnr'-niah,  *.    A  gloss. 

Bor'-niah-er,  s.  He  that  burnishes ;  a  burnishing  tool. 

BURR=bur,  39,  155  :  #.  The  lobe  or  tip  of  the 
ear;  the  round  knob  of  the  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  or  general 
meaning  among  its  other  applications :  it  is  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  sweetbread ;  among  workmen, 
it  means  a  triangular  chisel  used  to  clear  the  corners 
of  mortises:  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  round  iron  ring 
used  with  a  cannon ;  and  with  a  lance ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  rough  r,  common 
in  some  of  the  northern  provinces :  and  of  a  word  so 
Indefinitely  used,  there  may  be  other  meanings  allied 
to  each  of  these.    See  also  Bur. 

BURREL=buY-r«l,  129,  14:  f.  A  sort  of  pear 
so  called. 

BURREL=buY-re1,  129,  14:  a.  The  bttrrtl- 
Jlv  is  the  ox-fly ;  btarrti-tkot  is  a  sort  of  case-shot.  It 
s&niftes  tormenting. 

BURROCK=bur,-rock,  s.  A  small  dam  for  catch- 
iog  fish. 

BURROW,  buY-r$,  129,  125:  t.  A  place  con. 
slating  of  various  entrances  and  chambers,  which  some 
animals,  particularly  rabbits,  excavate  in  the  earth  for 
shelter  and  habitation.  The  word  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  Barrow,  and  also  for  Borough ;  which  see  in 
their  places. 

To  BoY-row,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  holes  in,  and 
dwell  under  the  ground  :— arf.   To  excavate. 

BURSE==burct,  153:  *.  Originally,  a  purse;  ap- 
propriately, an  exchange  or  place  for  consulting  on 
matters  of  money  and  business. 

Bca'-s^R,  34 :  f .  The  treasurer  of  a  college ;  in 
Scotland,  an  exhibitioner. 

Bnr'-sar-ship,  «.    The  office  of  a  bursar. 

BaY-sar-y,  129,  105 :  *.  The  treasury  of  a  college ; 
in  Scotland,  an  exhibition  in  a  college. 

To  BURST,  )  =burst,  39 :   v.  n.  and  a.    To 

I  Bcrst,         >  break  or  fly  open ;  to  fly  asunder  ; 

Bobst,  )  to  break  away;  to  come  suddenly 

or  with  violence  s— «*.  To  break  open  suddenly. 

Bnrs'-ten,  114:  pari.    Burst;  raptured.  [Obs.] 

Burst,  t.    A  sudden  disruption. 

BURT=bart,  39  :  t.  A  flat  Ash  of  the  torbot  kind. 

BURTHEN,  burMhn,  114:  s.  Something  borne ; 
a  load ;  sometbinir  grievous ;  the  quantity  a  ship  will 
carry;  a  birth.  The  burthen  of  a  tona  may  be  that 
which  a  song  principally  bears  or  carries;  but  burden 
is  the  original  expression.— See  Burden.  Indeed,  all 
the  words  of  the  present  class  aie  found  with  d  instead 
of  £A,  though  less  properly. 

To  BurMhcn,  v.  a.    To  load, 

BarMfcra-OKS,  120:   a.    Grievous;  useless;  cum- 


BurMhm-flome,  (-§um,  107)  #.  Troublesome  to 
be  borne. 

BurMfayn-some-neis, «.    Weight,  heaviness. 

BURTON,  bnr'-ta,  t.    Certain  tackle  in  a  ship. 

BURY,  beV4ty  109:  t.  The  same  word,  origi- 
nally, as  Borough,  Burgh,  or  Burrow,  and  to  be  met 
with  in  old  authors  with  the  same  meaning. 

To  BURY,  Wr*-*^,  109:  v.  a.    To  deposit  in  a 


BUT 

grave;  to  deposit  with  funeral' rites ;  to  conceal;  to 

place  one  thing  within  another. 
Betr'-y-ing,  f.    Burial 
BurW-al,  (beY-£-£l)  t.    The  act  of  burying;  a 

funeral. 
Bwr'-j-al-place,  «.    A  place  for  graves. 
BURY,   bu'-re^,    105:    #.     A    pear   of    buttery 

(faterre)  or  melting  quality. 
BUSH,  bffieh,  117:  #.    A  thick  shrub;  the  sign 

of  a  tavern,  which  used  to  be  a  bush ;  a  fox's  tail. 
Bwh'-y,  105  :  a.    Thick  as  a  bush ;  full  of  bushes. 
BaffihA-i-neM,  t.    The  quality  of  being  bushy. 
To  Bushy  v.  n.    To  grow  thick. 
BUSH,  b&fih,  t.    The  iron  in  the  nave  (bouche) 

of  a  wheel. 
BUSHEL,  b»sh'-«l,  117,  14  :  S.    A  dry  measure 

of  eight  gallons ;  a  large  quantity. 
Bash^el-age,  99 :  #.    A  duty  per  bushel. 
BUSILESS,  &c— See  under  Busy. 
BUSK=busk,  t.    A  piece  of  steel  or  whalebone 

worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their  stays. 
To  BUSK=bu8k,  v.  *.  and  a.    To  dress;  to  pre- 
pare, robs.] 
BUSKET=bu8/-k«t,  14:  t.   A  grove;  a  bundle 

of  sprigs.  [Obs.] 
Busk'-y,  105:  a.    Woody.  Compare  Boscage,  Sec. 
BUSKlN=bus'-k!n,  *.    A  kind  of  half  boot;  in 

particular,  such  as  was  worn,  with  a  raised  sole,  by 

the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy;  figuratively,  tragedy 

itself. 
BusMtintd,  114  :  a.    Dressed  in  buskins  ;  tragic. 
BUSS=busa,  #.    A  kiss.  With  no  alliance  to  this 

word,  a  herring-fisher's  boat  is  also  so  called. 
To  Bnst,  v.  a.    To  kiss.  [An  old  word,  but  grown 

vulgar.] 
BUST=bust,  t.    A  statue  of  the  human  figure  as 

Jar  down  as  the  breast;  the  corresponding  part  in  the 

real  figure. 
Bus'-to,  rboW-to,  [Ital.l  170)  *.    A  bust;  the 

trunk  without  the  head  and  limbs  j  a  statue. 
BUSTARD=bua/-tard,  34:  ».    A  wild  turkey. 
To  BUSTLE,  bus'-d,  156, 101 :  v.  w.  To  be  busy 

with  quickness  of  motion. 
Bar'-fler,  36 :  #.    An  active,  stirring  person. 
Buaf-tU,  t .    A  tumult ;  a  hurry ;  noise  In  moving 

about. 
BUSY,  bTx'4ty  109 :  «r.    Employed  with  earnest- 

ness;  bustling;  troublesome. 
Bur'-t-ly,  105 :  ad.    With  hurry ;  actively. 
Bu^-i-less,  a.   At  leisure. 
Baw'-HneBS,  (bliz'-nSss)  *.  Employment ;  an  affair ; 

the  subject  of,  business;  serious  engagement;  a  point; 

a  matter  of  question;  something  to  be  transacted; 

something  required  to  be  done. 
Ba/'-y-bod'-y,  85,  105  :  «.    A  meddling  person. 
To  Btfj'-y,  v.  a.    To  employ ;  to  engage. 
BUT=but,  conj.  and  ad.    Yet ;  however ;  never- 
theless} further;  moreover;  except;  now;  otherwise 

than  that;  unless  i—ad.  Only;  no  more  than. 
BUT=but,  f  *    Tho  end  of  any  thing ;  a  boundary ; 

the  end  of  a  plank  where  it  joins  another  outside 

a  ship. 
But'-end,  #.    The  but  or  blunt  end.  [A  pleonasm.] 
To  Bat,  v.  a.    To  touch  at  one  end ;  to'  abut 
But'-ment,  t.  That  part  of  the  arch  that  joins  the  pier. 
BUTCHER,  b»tch'-er,  117,  36:  #.    One  that 

kills  animals  to  sell  their  flesh ;  one  that  delights  in 

slaughter. 
Bwtch'-CT-ly,  105:  O.    Cruel,  bloody. 
Bwtch'-er-y,  129:  #.    The  trade  of  a  butcher;  a 

slaughter-house}  slaughter. 
To  Birtch'-e r,  v.  a.    To  slaughter  ;  to  murder. 
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Tho  wgn  =  i»  wed  »fter  modes  of  tpelllng  that  h*T«  no  Irrtgalarity  of  vmnd. 

mish-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,t.e.  virion,  165  :  tttn,  166  :  th&i,  166. 


BUZ 

BUTLER=butMer,  9.  A  servant  in  a  fiunily 
employed  in  famishing  the  table. 

e^  Ktymologists  derive  thU  word  from  the  verb  To 
BottU  in  its  old  French  form ;  bat  the  original  word 
was  more  probably  Batteler  and  Battler,  than  Bottler. 
—See  To  Battel 

But'-ler-age,  129 :  «.  A  doty  on  wine  that  used  to 
be  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

But'-leT-ship,  #.    The  office  of  a  butler. 

BuT/-TBR-r,  1*29,  105 :  «.  The  old  name  (buttery) 
for  the  butler's  pantry ;  a  place  where  provisions  are 
kept 

BUTT=but,  155 :  #.  A  mark  to  be  shot  at;  the 
point  to  which  endeavour  tends ;  the  object  of  aim ;  a 
person  who  is  the  object  of  jests:  a  blow  from  an 
animal's  horns ;  a  blow  of  the  same  kind  from  a  weapon. 

But'-shaft,  t.    An  arrow. 

To  Butt,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 

BUTT=sbut,  *.  A  large  barrel ;  a  beer  measure  of 
108  gallons. 

BUTTER=but'-teT,  #.  An  unctuous  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour  obtained  by  churning  cream  j  any  sub- 
stance resembling  butter. 

But'-ter-y,  129,  105:  a.  Having  the  qualities  or 
appearance  of  butter. — See  also  under  Butler. 

To  Bat/-t6T,  v.  a.  To  spread  with  butter ;  to  add 
something  in  the  way  of  advantage  or  roluh. 

But'-ter-cup,  #,    A  well-known  yellow  flower. 

But'-tcr-fly,  #.  A  beautiful  summer  insect  so  named 
from  the  yellow  species,  or  from  the  butter  season. 

But'-teT-milk,  «.  The  milk  which  remains  when 
butter  has  been  made. 

fc>  Butter  is  compounded  with  many  other  words ;  But- 
ter-bump (or  boom)  is  a  namo  given  to  the  bittern ; 
Butter-bur  is  a  plant;  Butter-print  or  Bui' ter-s tamp,  is 
a  stamp  used  by  retail  Butter-mongers ;  Butter-tooth 
is  one  of  the  front  broad  teeth ;  Butter-wife  is  a  But- 
ter-woman, or  a  woman  that  sells  butter;  Butter-wort 
is  a  plant ;  &c 

Bu'-Tl«-RA/,-CEOC8,(-*b,U8, 147)1  a.    Having  the 

Bu'-Tr-ROtfs,  (-rus,  120)  /  qualities  of  but. 

ter;  buttery. 

BUTTOCK*buY-tock,  18 :  f.    The  rump. 

BUTTON,  but/-tn,  114 :  *.  A  catch  of  metal  or 
other  substance  by  which  the  dress  of  a  man  is  fas- 
tened ;  any  knob,  ball,  or  small  round  object;  the  bnd 
of  a  plant ;  the  sea  urchin  is  also  so  called. 

To  Bat'-ton,  v.  a.  To  fatten  with  a  button  or  buttons; 
to  dress. 

But'-ton-hole,  s, 
the  button. 

09"  There  are  other  compounds ;  as  But? ton-maker  ;  But- 
ton-stone; Button-tree;  &c. 

BUTTRESS=but/-tr«88,  #.  A  mass  of  stone  or 
brickwork  to  support  a  wall ;  a  prop }  %a  support. 

To  But/-tresa,  v.  a.  To  prop. 

BUXEOUS,  buckV4-U8,  154,  147:  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  box  tree. 

BUXOM,  buckV-dm,  154,  18:  a.  Originally, 
obedient,  flexible;  in  its  more  modern  sense,  gay, 
lively,  brisk ;  wanton,  jolly. 

Buj/-cm-ly,  105 :  ad.  Gayly,  wantonly. 

Bux'-om-ness,  #.    The  quality  of  being  buxom. 

To  BUY,  by,  106:        |v,o.  and  n.   To  pur- 

1  Bought,  baS»t,126:   >  chase;    to    acquiro    by 

Bought,  baS»t,  162 :  j  paying  a  price,  strictly, 
by  paying  coin,  and  so  distinguished  from  bartering : 
neu.  To  be  In  the  habit  of  buying. 

Buy'-er,  36 :  #.    He  that  buys ;  a  purchaser. 

To  BUZZ=buz,  155 :  t».  *.  and  a.  To  hum ;  to 
make  a  sound  like  a  bee;  to  whisper : — act.  To  whis- 
I  er  or  spread  secretly  abroad. 

Buz'-z/rr,  36 :  *.    A  secret  whisperer. 

Buzz,  t.    The  noise  of  a  bee  or  fly ;  a  whisper. 

BUZZARDsbuV-zard,  34 :  $.  and  a.    A  slug- 


Tbe  hole  or  loop  that  receives 


CAB 

gish  species  of  hawk;  a  blockhead :— «.  Senseless, 
umlisccrning. 

BY— by,  [as  a  prep,  often  bh,  176]  prep.  ad. 
aud  a.  Originally,  this  word  is  the  same  as  the  prefix 
Be-,  or  the  verb  To  be :  it  signifies  existence  and  prox- 
imity, and  as  a  preposition  is  placed  before  a  noun  or 
pronoun  of  specification  in  connection  with  some  vt-rb, 
its  alleged  various  meaning  as  a  preposition  being  that 
of  the  various  context,  and  not  of  the  preposition  ab. 
strnctedly.  As  an  adverb,  it  likewise  signifies  near; 
hence  it  comes  to  signify  aside;  over  or  neglectingly ; 
away.  As  an  adjective,  in  composition  its  roost  fre- 
quent meaning  u  private,  retired:  as  a  By-comer, 
Bi/room,  By* -lane,  B/ -street.  By' -turning.  By' -walk, 
By'-way,  By1 -end,  By-law.  By'-mew,  B</ -drinking ;  in 
all  of  which  it  signifies  private.  In  By-gone,  By-past, 
it  signifies  over.  In  By  speech.  By-name,  Byitrvke, 
Byword,  it  signifies  aside;  a  speech,  a  name,  a  stroke, 
a  word  which  a  person  turns  aside,  or  stops  for  a  mo- 
ment to  utter  or  make.  To  be  a  By-name  is  to  be  a 
nnme  which  all  persons  stop  in  their  discourse  or  way 
to  utter.  In  the  same  manner,  a  By-word  is  a  word 
of  common  utterance,  a  proverb.  In  By-stander,  it 
has  its  plain  original  meaning,  near. 

BYE,  by,  f.  A  Saxon  word  signifying  a  dwelling ; 
village ;  or  town :  and  hence,  according  to  some  ety- 
mologists, the  term  By4aws,  namely,  the  peculiar 
laws  of  the  place. — See  the  word  above,  among  the 
compounds  or  By.    In  the  expression  Good  bye,  it  has 


been  supposed  to  have  the  meaning  of  passage  or 

y;  in  whkh  case  the  phn 
lent  to  Farewell:  but  is  not  the  sentence  a  contraction 


iourney;  1 


i  case  the  phrase  Is  exactly  equiva- 


of  Good,  or  God  be  with  you  (Good  be  wi'  ye),  and  so 

equivalent  to  Adieu  I 
BYSSUS=bV-8U8,  «.    Fine  linen  or  silk  in  wear. 

[Obs.] 
BvV-sme,  105 :  s.    Made  of  fine  linen  or  silk. 
BYZANTINE.— See  Bizantine  and  Bezant 


C,  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sounds  are 
the  76th  and  59th  elements  of  the  schemes  prefixed. 
The  diagraph  ch  has  three  sounds  (see  principles 
161) :  the  first,  «ts  proper  English  sound,  is  the  63d  ele- 
ment of  the  schemes,  equivalent  to  tch:  its  second, 
is  the  61st  element,  equivalent  to  sh  j  and  its  third  is 
the  76th  element,  equivalent  to  ic 

CAB=cab,  s.  A  Hebrew  measure  about  throe  pints, 
—See  also  Cabriolet 

CABALA=caV-d-ia,  t.  The  traditional  science  of 
the  Jewish  rabbins,  by  which  every  letter,  word,  num- 
ber, and  accent  of  the  law  is  sup|iosed  to  be  sign  In 
cant  in  an  extraordinary  and  mysterious  manner. 

Catf-a-linn,  158:  s.  Science  that  is  part  of,  or 
resembles  the  Cabala. 

Cab'-fl-list,  t.    One  skilled  in  Jewish  tradition. 

Cab'wi-lisff-tic,88:  \      „    ,_  ... 

Catf-a-lisf-i-cal,     J  a'  HaTin*  "»  occult  mp^n8- 

Cab,-a-li8"-ti-c«l-ly,  ad.    Mysteriously. 

To  Cab'-a-lize,  v.  n.  To  speak  after  the  manner 
of  the  cabalists. 

Cj-bal',  (cA-baYy)  s.  Originally  the  some  as  Ca- 
bala; at  present,  it  means  a  junto  or  small  party  of 
men  united  in  close  design  to  effect  a  party  purpose : 
a  political  appropriation  derived  from  the  initial  lettrra 
of  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  cabinet  ministers  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who,  carrying  on  their  designs  iu  secret, 
received  the  name  which  their  initials  happened  to  spelL 

To  Co-bal',  v.  ft.    To  form  close  intrigues. 

Co-bal'-ler,  36 :  «.    An  intriguer. 

CABALLINEscaV-aMine,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
horse. 


Tht  eehnnee  entire,  and  tht  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary, 

FqweU:  gat*'-wa\j:  chap'-man  :  p<^pjft  \t» :  gJ6d :  j'C3,  i.  e.jew.  55  :  a,  t,  \,  &C.  mute,  171. 
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CAC 

CABARET,  caV-J-ri^  [Fr.]  170:  «.    a  public 

house  or  tavern. 
CABBAGE=caV-bige,  99:  t.    A  broad  leaved 

vegetable. 
To  Cab'-boge,  v.  »•    To  form  a  heed  in  the  manner 

of  a  cabbage  while  growing.    £ee  also  the  next  elaaa. 
Cab'-bage-net,  «.    A  net  for  boiling  cabbages  in. 
Catf-bage-tree,  #.    A  speciM  of  palm  tree. 
7b  CABBAGE~c*b/-bage,  v.  a.   To  purloin  or 

embezzle.    See  also  above. 
CABIN—caV-in,  *>    A  small  room;  a  room  in  a 

ship ;  a  booth ;  a  cottage  or  small  house. 
Cat/-in-boT,  $.    A  servant  boy  on  board  ship. 
Cat/-in-mate,  f .    One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin. 
To  Cab'-in,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  live  or  be  in  a  cabin : 

— act.  To  confine  in  a  cabin  i  to  straiten. 
CAB'-f-Ttrr,  105:    «.    A   closet;  a  small  room;  a 

small  boose;  a  room  in  which  consultations  are  held ; 

the  collective  body  of  ministers  who  consult  on  and 

determine  the  measures  of  government;  a  set  of  boxes 

or  drawers  forcuriositiej;  anyplace  for  keeping  things 

of  value. 
Cab/-i-nei-coan//-cil,  c    A  council  held  with  prf. 

vsvcy ;  the  members  of  the  council. 
C*W  -i-net-ma'-ke?,  t.    A  maker  of  all  articles  of 

wooden  fomiiure  which  require  nice  workmanship. 
CA BLE,  ca'-bl,  !0l:  *.     The  rope  of  a  ship  to 

which  the  anchor  is  fastened;  a  large  rope. 
Ca'-btal,  114:  a.  Fastened  with  a  cable. 
Ca'-We-tiCT,  (-t&r,  103)  *.   The  place  where  the 

cables  are  coiled  away. 
Ca'-blet,  «.    A  little  cable;  a  tow-rope. 
To  CABOB,  aJ-b6r/,  v.  a.    To  roast  in  an  Asiatic 


C A  BOSHED,  at-boeM   114,   143:   part.  a. 

Represented  as  a  head  only  without  adding  the  neck ; 

a  term  in  heraldry. 
CA  BOOSE=ca-bQoc«',  152 :  *.    The  cook-room  of 

CABrflOLET,  caV-rW-laY',  [Fr.]  170:  «.   A 

one  horse  ehabe  with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering  for 

the  legs  and  lap.  The  word  is  very  commonly  shortened 

by  English  mouths  into  Cab. 
CACAO.— See  Cocoa. 
CACHET,  cash'-au,   [Fr.]   170:    «.    A  sealed 

totter  or  cede* 
CACHEXY,  ai-kfek'-fi*  161,  154:  #.    Gene. 

rally,  an  evil  habit;  appropriately,  an  evil  habit  Jof 

body  in  a  medicinal  sense. 
Co-cAec'-tic,88:\  ^    „  _,  -  ^     #1_  ^ 

CexrAec'-ti-cal,    J  a*  HaTin8  •■  evtt  ■*■*•  of  **** 

Cac"-o-chtm'-V,  (caxk''4-kW4*,,  85)  t.  An 
mil  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Cac/-odkym/'-ic,85,  88:  la.    Having  the  fluids 

Cac,-o-cAym"-J-cal,  12:  J  of  the  body,  especially 
the  blood,  vitiated. 

CAc'-oW-Moif,  103,  18:  «.  An  evil  spirit;  the 
deviL 

Cac'-o-V-thb*,  (-fl&Z,  101)  *.  A  bad  custom; 
a  bad  disposition ;  an  incurable  ulcer. 

Gs-coo'-R^-PAr,  (-&$,  163)  87:  t.  Bod  spelling. 

C.e-copir'-o-Nr,  (-cof-A-nk,  87)  163:  #.  An  un- 
couth sound;  a  depraved  or  altered  state  of  voice ;  a 


CAC*-<HTBCB,-2ir,  161, 105 :  #.  A  corruption  of  art. 

C^-coy-BO-PHr,  (-fl^,  163)   87:    *.    Vicious 

nutrition. 
CACHIN  NATION,  caxk'4-na"-Bhun,  161,  85, 

»:  g.  Loud  laughter. 
To  CACK=cick',  «.  fr.    A  classical  but  in  English 

a  childish  word  for  going  to  stool. 
Cack'-er-el,  «•    A  fish  said  to  void  excrements  when 

pursued. 


CAJ 

To  CACKLE,  caV-kl,  101 :  *.  n.  To  make  a 
noise  like  a  hen  or  goose ;  to  gigg'e. 

Cac'-klf,  t.  The  noise  made  by  a  goose  or  fowl ; 
idle  talk;  prattle. 

CacMtl* r,  36 :  s.  A  goose  or  hen;  a  tell-tale;  a 
tattler. 

CACOCHYMY,  Ac— See  after  Cachexy. 

To  CACUMINATE,  ca^-me^na*,  105  :  v.  a. 
To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 

CADAVER-cd-da'-ver,  36 :  #.   A  oorpse.  [Lat] 

Co-dav/-er-o»»,  9*2,  129,  120:  a.   Corpse-like. 

CADDlS=c*d'-dtee,  t.  Worsted  galloon;  tape, 
ribbon.  »       i   • 

CADE«cade,#.   A  barrel. 

CatZ-ois,  or  Cade'-worm,  $.    A  kind  of  grub. 

Cad'-df,  105 :  *.  A  small  boa  mostly  used  as  a  tea 
case. 

CADE^cad«,a.    Bred  by  hand,  domesticated. 

7b  Cade,  v.  a.    To  bring  up  by  hand  ;  to  tame. 

CADENTt-ca'-dent,  a.   Palling  down ;  sinking. 

Ca'-dknck,  t.  Literally,  a  fall,  a  decline;  the  fall 
of  the  voice  as  a  sentence  draws  to  its  end  and  closes ; 
the  rhythmical  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot  real  or  imagi- 
nary in  singing  or  speaking ;  and  hence  the  modu- 
lation of  the  bars  or  clauses  so  divided ;  the  termina- 
tion of  a  musical  passage  in  a  repose  or  perfect  chord ; 
in  horsemanship,  an  equal  measure  or  proportion 
which  a  horse  keeps  in  his  motions ;  in  heraldry,  the 
descent  and  consequently  the  distinction  of  families. 

Cj-din'-*a,  (ca-deW-ttl,  [lul.]  170)  *.    A 

musical  cadence. 

CADENE— cd-denV,  s.  Turkey  carpet  of  inferior 
sort. 

CADET«=c<3-deY,  «.  The  younger  of  two  brothers : 
the  youngest  son;  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  how- 
ever  receives  pay,  and  serves  in  expectation  of  a  com- 
mission; a  young  man  in  a  military  school. 

To  CADGE^c&dffi,  t>.  a.  To  carry  a  burden  ; 
to  load. 

Cad'-geT,  36 :  «.  One  who  brings  butter,  eggs  and 
poultry  to  market ;  a  huckster;  one  who  loads  a  mill* 

CADI,  ca'-d^i,  105  :  *•    A  Turkish  magistrate. 

CADMEAN-c£d-me'-<5n,  86:  a.  Relating  to 
Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters  into  Greece. 

CADUCEUS,  ca-du'-«bi-u»,  147:  a,  The  rod 
of  Mercury. 

Cad'-u-ce"-an,  86:  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rod  of 
Mercury. 

CADUCITY,  cd-du'-c£-t^j,  #.    Tendency  to  fall. 

Ca-du'-cot/s,  120 :  a.    Falling  early,  as  a  leaf. 

CiESARIAN,  CiESURA,  &C— See  Cesarian. 
Cesnra,  &c 

CAFTAN^caT-tirn,  s.    A  Persian  vest  or  garment 

C  AG=c£g,  f .    A  small  barrel ;  a  keg. 

CAGE=cage,  f.  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire  for 
birds ;  a  place  for  wild  beasts ;  a  prison  'for  petty  ma- 
lefactors. * 

To  Cage,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  cage 

CAGMAG=caV-m£g,  t.  Tough  old  gcese'sent  to 
market;  tough  dry  meat. 

CAIQUE,  ci-etk',  [Fr.]  170 :  #.    The  skiff  of  a 

CAIMAN— ca'-m#n,  «.   The  West- Indian  alligator. 
C  AlRN=ca\rn,  s.    A  heap  of  stones. 
CAISSON.— See  under  Case. 
CAlTIFF=ca'-ttf,  «.  and  a.   A  mean  villain  :— a. 

Base:  servile. 
CAJEPUT=ccad'-gi-put,   *.    An  oil   from  the 

East-Indies. 
To  CAJOLE=cJ-jolt',  v.  a.    To  flatter  ;  to  coax 

to  deceive  or  delude  by  flattery. 
Ca-joMeT,  36  :  «•    A  flatterer ;  a  wheedler. 


Tbe  liga  ss^s  msd  after  mods*  of  tpstueg  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Comstmanig:  nush-un,  i,  e.  miition,  165  :  vizh-un*  t.  tf«  vision,  165  :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Ca-jo'-ler-$r,  129,  105 :  *.  Flattery ;  delusion  by 
flattery. 

CAKE=cakc,  #.  A  small  maw  of  dough  baked,  and 
generally  sweetened ;  something  In  the  form  of  a  take 
rather  broad  or  flat  than  high;  any  moss  of  matter 
concreted. 

To  Cake,  r.  a,  and  n.  To  form  into  a  cake  or  mass : 
— neu.  To  concrete  or  harden  as  dough  in  baking. 

CALABASH=caT-d-b«sh,  s.  A  species  of  large 
gourd ;  a  vessel  made  from  the  shell  of  a  calabash. 

Cal'-a-bash-tree,  #.  A  tree  natural  to  the  West. 
Indies,  with  the  sliells  of  whose  fruit  the  negroes  make 
cups  and  a  sort  of  musical  instrument. 

CALAMANCO,  caY-a-mang"-cA,  158:  t,  A 
glossy  woollen  stuff. 

CALAMBAC=caT-am-back,  *.   Aloes- wood. 

CALAMINE,  caW-min,  105:  *.  An  ore  of  line, 
much  used  in  the  composition  of  brass. 

CAL  AM  I  NT=cal'-d-nrint,  *.    An  aromatic  plant 

CALAMITY,  cd-l&m'4-t£*  81,  105:  t,  A  great 
misfortune,  or  cause  of  misery. 

Ca-lam'-i-toi/s,  1 20  :  a.  Involved  in  calamity ;  pro- 
ducing misery. 

Ca-lam'-t-tows-ly,  ad.    Very  unfortunately. 

Ca-lam'-i-toi/8-ness,  t,    Wretchedness. 

CALAMUS=dU'-d-mus,  #.  A  reed  ;  a  pen,  which 
anciently  was  made  of  a  reed ;  a  sweet-scented  cone 
used  by  the  Jews  for  a  perfume. 

Cal'-fl-miif-er-o«8,  a.    Producing  reedy  plants. 

Cal'-a-mit,  t.    A  mineral  so  called. 

CALASH  =c4-15sh',  t.  A  light,  low-wheeled  car 
riage,  with  a  covering  to  be  let  down  at  pleasure ;  a  sort 
of  hood.  

CALCAVALLA,  C  ALCEATED,  &a— See  after 
the  ensuing  class. 

CALX,  calcs— c&lks,  t.  ting,       1  Lime  or  chalk ; 

CALCES,  cSl'-C&z,  101 :  *.  pi,  )  more  appropri- 
ately, the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which 
remains  after  being  subjected  to  violent  heat,  burning, 
or  calcination,  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
Metallic  calces  are  now  called  oxydes,  and  are  heavier 
than  the  metal  they  are  produced  from  because  com* 
bined  with  oxygen. 

Cal'-car,  *.    A  calcining  furnace. 

Cal-ca'-re-oirt,  41,  120 :  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  chalk  or  lime. 

Cal-cif-er-OHS,  (-sTf-Sr-us)  a.    Producing  chalk. 

Cal'-ct-form  (-sl-fawrm)  a.    In  the  form  of  calx. 

To  Cal'-ci-nate,  v.  a.    To  calcine.  [Obs.] 

Cal-cin'-o-tor-jr,  *.    A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

To  Cai.-cinb',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  reduce  a  substance 
to  a  powder  or  to  a  friable  state  by  the  action  of  heat ; 
to  oxydize  ;  to  destroy  the  principles  which  unite : — 
nett.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder,  or  into  a  calx  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

Cal-ci'-no-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  calciued. 

Cal'-ci-na"-/wn,  89 :  t.  The  operation  of  calcining. 

CalZ-ci-UM,  (c&l'-s£-um,  147)  f.  The  metallic 
basis  of  lime. 

CAL-coof-RA-PBY,  (-f&^  163)  t.  Engraviug  in 
chalk,  or  in  the  likeness  of  chalk.  Chalcography, 
which  is  pronounced  the  same,  is  engraving  in  brass. 

To  CALK=cfilk,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  chalk  the  back 
of  a  picture,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  design 
by  a  subsequent  process.    See  also  in  its  place. 

CALCAVALLA,  cil-ca-vaT-ia,  #.  A  Portuguese 
sweet  wine. 

CALCEATED*caT-sl-a-tSd,  147:  a.  Shod, 
or  wearing  shoes :  a  word  which  also  originates  from 
Calx,  but  Calx  the  heel,  and  not  Calx,  chalk. 

Cal'-kin,  «.  A  part  prominent  in  a  horse  shoe ;  vul- 
garly pronounced  caw'-kin. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wt 

VowtU:  gaV-watj:  ch&p'-mau:  pi-pi':  llw 
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CALCEDONY.— See  Chalcedony. 
CALCULUS=*caT-CU-lus,#.  (Plural,  Calculi)  A 
stone,  and  in  this  literal  sense  related  to  Calx;  a  stone 
iu  the  bladder  or  kidneys;  a  stone  used  for  calcula- 
tion or  voiing.    See  four  words  lower. 
Cal'-cu-lrtr-y,  a,  aud  t.     Relating  to  the  disease     ' 
called  the  stone :— *.  The  accumulation  of  little  stony 
knots  in  a  pear  or  other  fruit. 

Cal'-cu-lose,  (-lict,  152)   1 

Cal'-cu-lo*s,120:  }  *'    *my;  fntlj. 

Cai/-cu-ll's,  *.  An  instrument  or  means  of  calcula- 
tion. In  the  earliest  times  this  was  a  pebble  or  a 
number  of  pebbles.  In  the  present  state  of  mathe- 
matics, the  term  is  applied  to  the  methods  employed  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  science;  thus,  in  fluxions, 
there  is  the  differential,  the  exponential,  and  the  t» 
tegral  calculus;  and  algebra  has  been  called  the  literal 
calculus. 

Cal'-cule,  *.    Reckoning,  computation.  [Obs.] 

To  Cal'-cu-latb,  v.  a,  and  it.  To  coroputo ;  to 
reckon;  to  adjust: — neu.  To  make  computations. 

Cal'-cu-la-blf,  101:  a.    That  may  be  computed. 

Cal'-cu-la"-/ioii,  89:  #.  The  art  of  reckoning ;  the 
result  of  an  operation  in  practical  mathematics. 

CaF-CU-la'-tive,  85,  105 :  a.  Belonging  to  cal- 
culation. 

Cal"-cu-la'-tor,  38  :  #.    A  computer. 

Cal"-cu-la'-tor-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Belonging  to  cal- 
culation. 

CALDRON,  ciwl'-dron,  112,  18:  f.  A  boiler; 
a  very  large  kettle. 

CALEDONIAN,  cSl'4-do"-n£-an,  90,  105:  a. 
and  *.  Scotch ;  a  Scotchman. 

To  CALEFY=caT-4-iy,  81,  6  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
grow  warm  or  hot: — act.  To  make  warm  or  hot 

Cal'-e-fa"-cient,  (-fa'-sh'Snt,  147)  a.  and  t. 
Warming;  heating:— s.  That  which  warms  or  beats. 

Cal'-e-fac"-/wn,  89 :  *.  State  of  being  heated;  act 
of  heating. 

Cal'-e-fac"-t«ve,  105 :  a.    That  makes  hot 

Cal'-e-fac"-tor-y,  129 :  a.  That  heats  or  makes  hot. 

7b  Cal'-en-djbr,  36 :  v,  a.  To  dress  cloth  by  hot* 
pressing. 

Cal'-en-ider,  *.    A  hot  press  for  smoothing  cloth. 

Cal'-en-drer,  «.  He  who  calenders ;  improperly,  a 
calender. 

CajJ-kn-TURB,  (-tart,  147)  *.  A  sun  fever,  in  which  ■ 
it  is  common  to  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 

Cai/-id,  a.    Hot;  burning;  ardent 

Ca-lid'-i-ty,  98,  81,  105  :  #.    Heat 

Cal'-r-duc^  #.    A  pipe  or  stove  to  convey  heat 

C^-uAric,  98,  47  :  t.  The  name  applied  by  some 
chemists  to  a  supposed  fluid  as  the  cause  of  heat 

Cal'-or-iF-ic,  92,  88  :  a.    neating. 

Cal'-or>im"-e-tcT,  36 :  t.  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure heat 

CALENDS=caT-Sndz,  143  :  t,  pi.  The  first  day 
of  every  month  among  the  Romans. 

Cal'-en-dar,  34 :  t.    A  yearly  register ;  an  almanac. 

To  Cal'-en-dar,  v,  a.    To  enter  in  a  calendar. 

(fc>  See  Calender  under  Calefy. 

CALF,  elf,  122 :  t.  ting,        1  The  young  of  a  cow  ; 

CALVES,  civz,  143:  t,pl,  J  a  stupid  fellow.  The 
bulbous  part  of  the  leg:  so  named  because  the  original 
word  signified  that  which  issues  or  swells. 

To  Calve,  v,  n.    To  bring  forth  a  calf. 

CALIBER,  cXl'4-btr,  105, 36 :  t.  The  diameter 
of  a  body;  the  capacity  of  a  gun's  bore. 

Ca-li'-bre,  (cd-let'-hr,  [Fr.]  170)*.  The  capacity 
or  compass  of  the  mind.  In  this  figurative  sense, 
usage  has  not  yet  Anglicised  the  word. 

C  ALICE,  caT-isa,  105 :  t,    A  cup  or  chalice. 

h  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&d :  j'OB,  i.  c,  jew,  55 :  a,  •,  x,  &c  mute,  171. 
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Cai.'-ijt,   154:   s.     A  cup;    sometime  confounded 

with  Calyx. 
CALICO,  dtl'-4-C0,  *.    A  stuff  nude  of  cotton. 
CALID,  CALENTURE,  &c— See  under  Calify. 
CALIGATION,  dU'-£-ga"-*hufi,  *.     Darkness, 

ckmdipeaa . 
GUi^-e-nojw,  (cAMtd'-ge-nui,  64)  a.    Obscure ; 

C^-li^-e-nowS-ness,  #.    Obscurity;  dimness. 
CALIPASH,  dn'4-p*sV,   1*.  Term,  of  cookery 
CALIPEE,  dU'4-pet"  /  relating  to  a  turtle. 

CALIPH,  ci'-llf,  163:  #.    A  tide  assumed  by  the 

sncoesaon  of  Mahomet. 
Cal'-*-/>Aate,  92 :  t.    The  office  or  dignity  of  caliph. 
CALIVER,  dQ'4-ver,  105, 36 :  t.  A  handgun  or 

arquebuse. 
CAL1X. — See  under    Calico;    and   Calyx   after 

Calypter. 
To  CALK,  d«k,  1 12 :  v.  a.   To  stop  up  the  teams 

of  a  ship.— See  also  under  Calces. 
Ca/k'-eT,  36 :  s.    The  workman  that  calks  a  ship. 
Ca/k'-ing-i-roo,  (-i-urn,  159)    #.    A  chisel  for 

calking. 
ty-  See  Calkin  under  Calceated. 
To  CALL,  caSsl,  112 :  v.  a.  and  *.    To  name ;  to 

iudoo;  to  convoke;  to  summon  judicially:  to  sum- 

muo  by  command;  in  the  theological  sense,  to  inspire 

with  ardours  of  piety ;  to  invoke ;  to  appeal  to ;  to 

resume  any  thing  that  is  in  other  hands :-««.  To 

stop  without  intention  of  staying;  to  make  a  short 

▼kit;  To  call  *pou,  to  implore. 
Coll,  s.    A  vocal  address  of  summons ;  requisition  au- 
thoritative and  public;  divine  vocation  or  summons 

from  heaven;  authority;  command;  a  demand;  an 

instrument  to  call  birds ;  a  sort  of  pipe  used  by  the 

boat-swain  to  summon  the  sailors ;  a  nomination.    In 

parliamentary  language,  an  inquiry  what  members 

are  absent  without  leave. 
CalY-iugt  «•     Vocation;  profession;  proper  station 

or  employment ;  class  of  persons  united  by  the  same 

employment;  divine  vocation. 

CALLET=*31'-l«t,  142:  *.  A  trull.    Also  spelled 

Callat 
To  CaK-let,  v.n.   To  rail,  to  scold. 
CALLID=caT-lid,  142:  a.    Hardened  in  craft; 

shrewd. 
Cal-lid'-t-ty,  «,    Worldly-wisdom ;  craftiness. 
t?>  See  Calid,  &c.  under  Calefy. 
Cai/-LUS,  s.     An  induration  of  the  fibres;  the  hard 

enbermce  by  which  broken  bones  are  united. 
Cal-Io*/-t-ty,  105 :  s.    A  hard  swelling. 
CaiAuhtb.  120 :  a.  Indurated ;  hardened ;  insensible. 
Cal'-lotJB-ljr,  105  :  ad.    In  an  unfeeling  manner. 
Cal'-Ious-nea,  *.    Hardness;  insensibility. 
CALLIGRAPHY,  cai-Kg'-rd-f^  87,  163:  f. 

Elegant  hand-writing. 
CaV-Ii-grap^'-ic,  85,  88:  a,    Pertaining  to  fine 

writing: 
CAj.'-Lf-pjn*-Dr-j,  101,146:  #.  A  beautiful  progeny. 
CAl/-Ll»-ranra//-lc,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  exercises 

for  bodily  strength  and  elegance  >  gymnastic 
CALLIPERS,  dU'-l£-peTz,  143 :  # .  p/.    Com- 

peases  for  taking  the  earner  of  round  bodies.— See 

Caliber. 
CALLOSITY,  CALLOUS,  &c— See  under  CeHid. 
CALLOW,  cai'-li,  142:  a.    Unfledged;  naked. 
CALM,  cim,  122:  a,  and  s.   Quiet;  serene;  un- 
disturbed:--*. Serenity;  quiet;  repose. 
Ca«W-jr,  105:  a.    Calm.  [Spencer:  Cowley.] 
Calm'-ljr,  ad.    Serenely;  without 
Ca/m'-nes*,  t.   Tranquillity;  mildness. 
To  Calm,  v.  a.    To  still;  to  quiet. 

Ths  siga  =  b  used  after  modss  of  nulling  Uwt  baro  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants;  muih-uD,  •*,  emission,  165  :  Yizh-un,  i.  <.  vision,  165 ;  ttiin,  166 
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CALOMEL=-dU'4-m«l,  t.    Chloride  of  mercury. 

CALORIC,  &C— See  under  Calety. 

CALOTTE,  ca-\ot',  [Ft.]  170:  t.  A  coif  that 
used  to  be  worn  by  French  ecclesiastics;  a  military 
skull  cap;  a  round  cavity  in  architecture. 

CALOYER=ci-loy/-eT,  29,  36 :  t.    One  of  a  sect 

of  Greek  monks. 
CALP— c&lp,  s,    A  sub-species  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
CALTROP=caT-trop,  s.      A  kind  of  thistle;   a 

military  instrument  with  prickles  to  wound  horses'  feet. 
CALUMET=cal'-&-me*t,  t.    An  Indian  smoking 

pipe,  which  is  accepted  or  rejected  in  token  of  war  or 

CALUMNY,  cal'-um-Diu,  105:  *.  Slander; 
false  charge. 

To  C^-mjm'-ni-atb,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  accuse  falsely  ; 
—act.  To  slander. 

Ca-lum"-ni-a'-t/>r,  85,  38 :  *.    A  slanderer. 

Ca-lum^-ni-a'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.    Calumnious. 

Ca-lum'-Di-otfs,  129:  a.    Slanderous;  false. 

Ce-lum'-nr-a"-/ion,  85,  89 ;  s.  A  malicious  and 
false  representation. 

To  CALVE.— See  under  Calf. 

7oCALVER,caV-vcr,  122,36:  «.  a.  and  n. 
To  cut  (fi»h)  in  slices :—««».  To  shrink  in  being  cut 
without  falling  to  pieces. 

CALVILLE,c5l'-vii,[Fr.]  170  :t.Asortof  apple. 

CALVINISM,  caY-v£-ntzm,  158:  t.  The  teneis 
of  Calvin,  divinity  professor  at  Geneva  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Absolute  predestination,  particular  election  and 
reprobation,  are  esteemed  its  distinguishing  features. 

Car-vi-nt&t,  *.    One  holding  Calvinism. 

Cal'-Vt-ms"-tic,88:l  a.    Relating  to  the  doctrines 

Cal'-vi-nis/'-ti-cal,  /  of  Calvin. 

CALVITY,  dU'-v4-t^  105:  *.    Baldness. 

CALX. — See  before  Calcar  and  after  Calash. 

CALYPTER=cd-lTp'-ter,  s.  That  which  coTers  ; 
appropriately,  the  calyx  of  mosies. 

CALYX,  c&l'-Ickfl,  154:  S,  The  outer  covering  of 
a  flower. 

Cal'-jr-cine,  105  :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  calyx. 

Cal'-y-cl*,  105,  101 :  #.  A  row  of  leaflets  at  the 
base  of  the  Calyx. 

Ca-ly</-u-late,  a.    Having  a  Calycle. 

CAMBER=cam'-b*r,  36  :  #.  Something  arched  ; 
as  a  piece  of  timber.    Compare  Gambrel. 

Cam'-ber-ing,  a.    Bending;  arching. 

Cam'-brel,  s.  A  crooked  stick  or  iron  to  hang  meat  on. 

CAMBlST=c&m'-bist,  S.  One  skilled  in  die  ex- 
changes of  money. 

CAM  BRIC,  canu'-bric,  1 11 :  *.  A  sort  of  fine  linen. 

CAME. — See  To  Come. 

CAMEL=C&m'-£l,  s.  An  animal  common  in  Ara- 
bia, &c. 

Cah-"-bl-o-part/,  85 :  *.    The  giraffe. 

Cam'-e-lot,  18:  s.    Camlet 

CAMEO— dSm'-W,  s.  A  sort  of  onyx;  a  stone  so 
veined  as  to  represent  different  figures;  a  kind  of 
painting  used  in  representing  bass-relief.  The  word 
was  originally  written  Camaieu. 

CAMERALISTIC,  cam'-Sr-a-lW'-tfc,  a.  Per- 
taining to  finance.  As  a  substantive  plural,  Camtiat- 
is  tics,  it  is  the  science  of  public  finance.  It  is  related, 
etymologically,  to  both  the  following  words. 

CAM  ERA-OBSCUR  A  =  cam'-£r-<3-5b-«cu''-r<i, 
t.  A  darkened  chamber,  in  which,  by  optical  contriv- 
ance, the  objects  without  are  exhibited  on  a  white 
table.  I  Lat.] 

To  CAM  EH  ATE=cam  -Sr-Ifc,  v.  a.   To  vault. 

Caro/'-er-a'-ted,  a.    Arched,  vaidted. 

Carn/-er-a"-/ion,*.  A  vaulting.  Camera,  a  chamber, 
l.Lat.2  and  Camber,  are  relations  of  these  words. 
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CAM  IS— c£mf-i8,  *.  A  thin  transparent  dress.  [ObF.3 
Cam"-*-8af-ted,  a.    Dressed  with  shirt  outward. 
Cam'-i-8a"-do,  #.    An  attack  by  soldiers  at  night. 
CAM  LET=cam'-lSt,  *.    A  stuff  originally  made  of 

silk  and  camel's  hair;  now,  chiefly  of  wool. 
CAMOMILE.— See  Chamomile. 
CAMOUS,  ca'-mus.  120:  a.    Crooked,  as  to  the 

nose.    Ca'-moys  has  the  same  meaning. 
CAMP=camp,  *.  Originally,  a  field :  appropriately, 
the  ground  on  which  an  army  pitches  its  tents  j  the 
order  of  the  tents ;  the  army  encamped. 
To  Camp)  cfcmp,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  encamp. 
Camp'-itig,  t.    A  playing  at  football. 
Cam-paign',  (-pa\n,  157 )  t.    A  large,  open,  level 
tract  of  ground;  the  time  during  which  an  army  is  in 
the  field. 
To  Cam-pai^n',  v.  it.    To  serve  in  a  campaign. 
Cam-paian'-er,  36  :  #.  An  old  soldier;  a  veteran. 
Cam-pbb^tk^L,  12 :  a.    Growing  in  fields. 
Cam-pes'-tri-an,  105,  12:  a.    Relating  to  fields; 

campestral. 
CAMPANA=cam-pa'-n<3,  t.    OriginaUy  a  bell; 

appropriately,  the  pasquc  flower. 
Caui-pan'-i-form,  105,  38 :  a.    Formed  as  a  bell. 
Cam-pan'-U-late,  a.    Like  a  little  belL  [Botany]. 
Cam'-pa-nor'-o-gy,  *.    The  science  of  bell  ringing. 
CAMPHOR,  cam'-for,  38:  1163:    #.    A 

CAMPI11RE,  cam'-fcr,  105,  36  :  J  concrete  juice 
or  exudation'from  the  Indian  laurel  tree,  with  a  bit. 
terish  aromatic  taste,  and  very  fragrant  smell. 
(O-  The  latter  spelling  begins  to  bo  disused.    In  pro- 
nunciation, there  is  scarcely  a  difference. 
Cam'-pAor-ate,  129:  a.  and  *.    Impregnated  with 
camphor:-!.  A  compound  of  the  acid  of  camphor  with 
different  bases. 
Cam"-^Aor-a'-ted,  a.    Impregnated  with  camphor. 
Cam~phorf~\c,  88,  129  :  a.    Pertaining  to  camphor. 
CAMPION,  cam'-pJ-on,  105,  146,  18:  *.    The 
popular  name  of  the  Lvehnis.  There  may  be  other  names 
of  plants  etymologically  allied  to  this,  as  Campifla, 
&c.    Compare  Camp. 
To  CAN^atn,  1  v.  n.    To  be   able ;  in 

Could,  c6t>d,  127,  157:  J  Chaucer,  it  often  means, 

to  know. 
CAN»=d(n,  f.  A  metal  vessel  for  liquor. 
Can'-a-kin,  «.    A  little  can. 
CANAILLE,  ai-df-il,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  The  rabble. 
CANAL=d!-n&l',  $.    A  course  of  water  made  by 
art;  a  duct  in  the  body  through  which  any  of  it* 
Juices  flow. 
Can'-a-lic"-u-la'-ted,  a.    Channelled. 
Can'al-Coal. — See  Cannel-Coal. 
CANARY,ca-nart'-^41,  105:  a.  and  t.   The 
epithet  of  certain  isles  in  the  Atlantic  near  Africa :— *. 
Wine  brought  from  the  Canary  islands ;  a  singing  bird 
originally  from  the  same  place ;  an  old  dance. 
To  Ca-na'-ry,  v.  n.    To  dance  the  canary. 
To  CANCEL=caV-9$l,  v,  a.  To  cross  and  so  deface 

writing ;  to  efface ;  to  obliterate. 
Can'-celled,  114:  part,  a.    Crossed;  obliterated. 
Can'-cel-la'-ted,  85:  a.    Cross  barred;  having 

cross  lines. 
Can'-cel-la"-f7on,  89 :  *.    Obliteration. 
CANCER=*c&n'-s*r,  «.    A  crabfish;    one  of  the 

twelve  signs. 
Can'-cri-form,  (cing'-cr£-fWm,  158)  a.   like 

a  crab. 
Can'-crine,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 
Ca»'-crite,  #.    A  fossil  or  petrified  crab. 
Ca^-cer,  59 :  «.  A  virulent  and  mostly  fatal  tumor. 
To  Can'-cer-ate,  v,  n.   To  grow  into  a  cancer. 
Can/-cer-a//-/ion,  85,  89 :  *.    Formation  of  cancer. 


CAN 

Can'-cer-oiis,  120 :  a.    Of  the  nature  of  cancer. 
Can'-cer-oira-ne88,  # .    The  state  of  being  cancerous. 
Can'-cri-form,  (cang'-cri-fawrm)  a.    Like  a 

cancer. 
CaV-KUR,  (dtagMlfr,  1 58,  36)  #.    A  disease  in 
trees  which  causes  the  bark  to  rot  and  fall ;  a  nnm1>er 
of  small  eroding  ulcers  in  the  mouth  that  form  without 
previous  tumor ;  a  disease  in  horse's  feet ;  an  en  ting 
virulent  humor,  generally;  any  thing  that  corrupts  or 
consumes. 
To  Ca»'-keT,  v.  a,  and  *i.    To  corrupt;  to  corrode ; 
to  infect:— neu.  To  grow  corrupt;  to  decay  by  cor- 
ruption. 
Ca/r-k*r*d,  114  :  part,  a.    Corroded  ;  soured. 
Can'-ker-otfS,  129,  120:  a.  Corroding  like  a  canker. 
Ca/r*-ker-y,  105 :  a.    Rusty. 
Can'-ker-  bit,  a.    Bitten  by  a  cankered  tooth. 
Can'-k/T-wornt,   141 :    t,    A  worm  that  eats  into 

plants. 
CANDELABRUM.— See  under  Candle. 
CANDENTr=dLn'-dent,   a.    Glowing  hot;    bril- 
liantly white. 
CANtilCANT=can'-d£-cant,  a.    Whitish. 
CANDID=can'-dtd,  a.   White,  and  in  this  original 
but  unusual  sense  related  to  Candcnt,  Candicant,  Ca- 
nescent,  &c. ;  fair;   Ingenuous;   sincere;   free  from 
prejudice  or  malice. 
Can'-did-ly,  1 05  :  ad.    Fairly,  openly,  sincerely. 
Can'-did-nesf,  *.    Ingenuousness;  candour. 
CAN'-Dor/a.  (can'-dor,   120,  38)    t.    Openness; 

frankness;  fairness  in  judging. 
CANDIDATE,  cftn'-di-dAu,  105:  t.   One  com- 
peting  for  an  office.    Anciently,  in  Rome,  such  a  one 
wore  a  white  gown.  Compare  Candid. 
To   CAND1FY,  caV-d£-fy,  v.  a.   To  whiten. 

Compare  Candid. 
CANDLE,  caV-dl,  101:  *.    Wax  tallow,  or  oth*r 
similar  substance  surrounding  a  wick,  and  used  fur 
giving  light.  Compare  Candent. 
Can'-dlt-stick,  #.    Instrument  to  hold  a  candle. 
Cau'-dle-mas,  *.    The  feast  of  the  Purification,  for- 
merly celebrated  by  burning  many  candles. 
(&»TUe  word  is  otherwise  compounded;    as  Candle- 
holder,  Candle-light,  Candle-stuff,  (stuff  for  making 
candles,)  Candle- waster,  (one  who  stays  nn  at  nights,) 
Candle-ends,  (scraps  or  fragments  generally,)  8tc 
Can'-dk-i.a"-BUUM,  t,    A  branched  candlestick; 

pi.  Candelabra. 
CANDOUR.— flee  under  Candid. 
7b  CANDY,  dto'-d&j,  105:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 
serve  with  sugar;  to  form  into  congelations;  to  iucnut 
with  congelations:--***.  To  grow  congealed. 
Can'-di«T,  (-did,  124)  a.    Preserved  or  incrusted 

with  sugar. 
CANE=;cane,f.    A  strong  Indian  reed;  the  sugar 

plant;  a  walking  stick. 
Ca'-ny,  105:  a.    Full  of  canes;  consisting  of  canes. 
To  Cane,  v,  a.    To  beat  with  a  cane. 
Ca'-ning,  «.    A  beating  with  a  stick. 
Can'-NU-l^R,  34 :  a.  Hollow  like  a  bamboo  or  tube. 
CANESCENT^oi-nSsZ-cSnt,  a.  Tending  to  white. 

ness.   Compare  Candid. 
CANINE^cd-nW,  a.    Having  the  properties  of 

a  dog. 
C-4-nic'-TJ-T^,  f.    The  dog- star. 
Ca-nic'-u-lar,  34:  a.  Belonging  to  the  dog-star;  hot. 
CANISTER^can'-Ta-kNT,  36:  f.  Originally  a  small 
basket;  at  present  a  case  generally  of  tin,  and  thus 
assuming  an  apparent  relationship  to  Can, 


Tl.is 


CANKER,  &C. — See  under  Cancer. 
CANNABINE=caV-na-bInt,«.  Hempen 

word  and  Canvas  have  the  same  origin. 
CANNEL-COAL=caV-n*l-cAu,  100:    «, 
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compact  hard  ooal  that  burn*  with  a  bright  white 
Sum  like  a  audit.  Compare  CaudenL  It  is  often 
written  Canal-coal,  as  if  in  distinction  to  tea  or  sea- 
borne coaL 

CANNIBAL,  caV-n£-bal,  *.    A  man-eater. 

CnV-n*-bal-ly,  a.    In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal 

Can'-ni-ha-lum,  158  :  *.  The  practiee  of  men 
eating  human  flesh ;  murderous  cruelty. 

CANNON-=dto'-non,  18:  «.  A  great  gun  for 
battery. 

ty-  The  word  U  often  compounded;  as  Camtom-ball,  Cam- 
aoa-sAet,  Caaaoa-preo/,  Ike. 

To  Can'-non-ade",  85  :  v.  a.  To  batter  whh  cannon. 

Can'-noD-ade",  t.    An  attack  with  heavy  artillery. 

Cao'-nen-ser0,  (-e*r,  103)  t.    One  who  manages 

CANNOT=-c£V-oot,  18 :  v.  n.  To  be  unable.— 
See  Can. 

CAN  NUf  AIL— See  under  Cane. 

CANNY,  can'-n^a.  Neat;  nice;  clever.  [Provin.] 

CANOED  d-nUBf,  127:  t.    A  rude  Indian  boat 

CANON=cin'-£n,  91,  IS:  t.  A  law.  a  rale,  but 
especially  in  matters  ecclesiastical ;  the  books  of  scrip- 
ture which  ecclesiastical  law  admits  to  be  divine ;  an 
eeclesU*tlc  who  is  paid  by  rule  or  law  for  performing 
the  duties  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church;  the 
catalogue  of  saint*  acknowledged  by  the  Romish 
church;  in  ancient  music,  a  rule  or  method  for  deter- 
mining the  intervals  of  notes ;  in  modern  mu>ic  a 
kind  of  incessant  fugue  by  the  different  parts ;  in  ma- 
thematics, a  general  rule  arisiug  out  of  an  operation ; 
every  last  step  of  an  equation  is  a  canon ;  in  surgery, 
an  instrument  used  in  tewing  up  wounds;  in  printing, 
a  large  sort  of  type. 

£>>  This  word  is  compounded  in  Cano»-late,  which  is  a 
eoUeetion  of  ecclesiastical  laws;  and  Ca*o*-M,  which 
Spenser  uses  Car  that  part  of  a  bit  that  is  put  into  a 
horse's  mouth. 

Catr'-on-ry,  105:1  s.    A  benefice  in  a  cathedral  or 

Can'-oo-flhip,        J  collegiate  church. 

Cau'-on-ess,  #.    A  woman  who  enjoys  a  prebend. 

Ca-oOD,-*-cai,  a.  According  to  canon  ;  ecclesiastical. 

Ca-non'-»-caMtf,  ad.    Agreeably  to  canon. 

Ca-non'-t-calf,  143 :  «.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  a 
clergyman. 

Co-non'-i-cate,  «.    The  office  of  a  canon. 

Can'-on-ist,  *,    A  man  versed  in  canon  law. 

Can/-on-is"-tic,  85,  88 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  canonist. 

7e  Can'-on-ize,  v.  a.    To  enrol  as  a  saint 

Can'-on-t-raff-/*on,  85,  89 :  #.  The  ranking  of  a 
deceased  person  in  the  canon  of  saints. 

CA  NOPY,  dta'4-pe^,  105 :  #.  A  covering  of  state 
over  head;  the  projecting  moulding  that  surrounds 
the  head  of  a  gothic  arch. 

To  Cao'-o-py,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  canopy. 

Can'-o-pird,  (-pid,  114)  part,  a*  Covered  with 
a  canopy. 

CANOROUS,  ci-no'rus,  120:  a.  TuneroL— 
See  Cantation,  tec 

Co-ncZ-roars-nesfl,  #.    Musicalness ;  tunefulness. 

C  ANT=cJLnt,  «.    An  angle ;  a  corner.  [Obs.] 

C A  NTsscant,  *.  A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking ; 
(compare  Cantation ;)  whining,  hypocritical  speech ; 
the  repetition  of  phrases  like  the  burden  of  a  song; 
the  dialect  of  a  sect  or  set  of  people;  barbarous 
jargon;  slang;  a  crying  out  of  things  for  sale,  an 
auction. 

To  Cant,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  talk  in  a  jargon,  or  in 
any  kind  of  affected  language : — act.  To  sell  or  bid  at 
auction.    See  also  in  the  nest  class. 

Caot'-er,  36 :  f .    A  hypocrite. 

CaDt/-iDg-ly,  ad.    In  a  canting  manner. 

CA  NT=-cant,  *.    A  toss ;  a  jerk ;  a  throw. 


A  fragment;  a  por- 
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To  Cant,  v.  a.    To  toss.    See  also  above. 

Can'-T£R,  36  :  f.    An  easy  gallop. 

7b  Can'-Ur,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  gallop  easily : — act. 

To  make  to  canter. 
CANTABRIGIAN,  caV-toM>rfd"-g£-an,  146: 

«.  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge,  commonly  called  a 

Cantab. 
CANTATION,  c*n-tl'-ahun,  89 :  *.    The  act  of 

singing.  [Obs.] 
Can'-/K>n,  «.    A  song ;  verses.  [Spencer.] 
Can-ta'-t^,  «.    A  poem  set  to  music.  [ItaL] 
CantabM-h,  (cajt-taV4-l&b  [Ital.]  170)  ad. 

In  a  singing  manner ;  as  a  song. 
Can'-tj-clc,  105,  101:  ».    A  song;  a  division  of 

a  poem,  a  canto;  in  the  plural,  it  is  generally  appli  d 

to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
To  Can'-tj-latk,  v.  a.    To  recite  musically. 
Cao/-ti-la"-/u>0,  89 :  ».    A  chanting. 
Can'-to,  f.    A  part  or  section  of  a  poem;  the  treble 

part  of  a  musical  composition. 
Can'-zo-nkt",  *.    A  little  song. 
CA  NTEEN=can-teW,  «.   a  sutUing  house;  a  tin 

vessel  for  liquors  which  soldiers  carry. 
CANTER,  &C — See  under  Cant  (slng-song\  and 

Cant  (a  toss). 
CANTHARIDE8,  caV-taar4-d^z,  101 :  #.  pi. 

Spanbh  flies,  used  for  blistering. 

CANTHUS~can'-l*u»,  #.  The  corner  of  the  eye. 
(LatJ 

CANTICLE,  &C— See  under  Cantation. 

CANT!LEVERS==c*n'-t£-le''-verx,  85,  158: 
*.  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  framed  into  a  house  to  support 
mouldings  and  eaves. 

CANTLE,  caV-tl,  101:  t. 
tton.  [Obs.] 

CantMet,  s.    A  piece ;  a  little  corner. 

To  Can'-tle,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  pieces. 

CANTON=c«n'-tr5n,  18:  t.  A  small  parcel  of 
land;  a  small  community  or  clan;  in  heraldry,  a 
comer  of  the  shield. 

To  Can'-ton,  v.  a.   To  divide  into  little  parts. 

To  Can'-ton  ize,  v.  a.    To  parcel  out. 

Can'-ton-ment,  #.  A  part  or  division  of  a  town  or 
village  assigned  to  a  particular  body  of  troops. 

CAN  VAS=dn'-v<5a,  f.  and  a.  a  coarse  hempen 
cloth  for  sails ;  for  painting  on ;  for  tents ;  and  for  a 
finer  sort  of  sieve ;  the  sails  of  a  ship,  generally ;  the 
material  on  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  finished,  as 
certain  notes  of  a  composer  for  which  a  poet  is  to  fur- 
nish words :— a.  Made  of  canvas. 

To  Can'-v^ss,  v.  a.  To  sift,  to  examine ;  to  debate, 
to  discuss. 

Can'-vas-SeT,  #.    One  who  sifts  or  examines. 

To  Can'-yjss,  v.  m.    To  solicit  votes. 

Can'-vag-a? r,  s.    He  who  solicits  votes. 

CANZONET.-Sce  with  Canto.  Sec,  under  Cantation. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  caZ-chook,  127:  *.  India-rubber. 

CAP=c3p,  f.  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  covering 
generally;  an  ensign  of  some  dignity;  the  top;  a  re- 
verence made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

7b  Cap,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cover ;  to  take  off* another's 
cap ;  to  furnish  heads  as  an  exercise  in  verse-nuking : 
— aew.  To  uncover  the  head  in  respect 

K?»  The  word  is  used  in  composition,  as  Cap* -paper,  a 
coarse  paper  for  covers }  Cap'-cate,  a  covered  case,  &c 

Cap^-pie",  (-pet,  103)  ad.    From  head  to  foot. 

CAPABLE,  ca'-pd-bl,  101:  a.  Able  to  bold  or 
contain;  intellectually  capacious ;  intelligent;  suscep- 
tible; o  |Unl  to. 

Ca'-pa-blf-ness,  #.    The  state  of  being  capable. 

Ca'-pa-bil"-«-ty,  ».    Capableness,  capacity. 

C^-PA'-c/ors,  (c<3-pa'-sh'U9,  147)  a.  Wide,  ex- 
tensive, equal  to  great  knowledge,  or  great  designs. 


Tbs  sign  =  it  used  after  modes  of  •polling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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Co-pa'-cioim-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  capacious  manner. 

Ca-pa'-ctoiia-ness,  «.    The  power  of  holding. 

To  Ca-pa</-t-tate,  (-pasa-4-tiu,)  v.  a.   To  make 

Ca!pac'-i-taff-/wii,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  making  capable. 
Ca-pa</-»-ty,  (-paW-i-t^,)   #.    Boom;  space; 

power;  ability;  sense;  state. 
ToCa-pac'-i-fy,  (fy,  6)  v.  a.    To  qualify. 
CAP-A-PIE.— See  under  Cap. 
CAPARISON,  ca-paY-4-8un,  120,  105,18:  *. 

A  superb  dress  for  a  horse. 
To  Ca-par'-i-BOD,  v.  a.    To  deck  with  caparisons; 

to  dress  pompously. 
CAPE— cape,  f.    Headland;  promontory. 
CAPE=cape,  #.    The  neck-piece  of  a  coat  or  cloak. 
CAPER=c£'-peT,  36 :  t.   The  bud  or  flower  of  the 

caper-bush,  much  used  as  a  pickle. 
CAPER=ca'-p«rt  36:   *.    Originally,  a  goat:  at 

an  English  word,  a  leap,  a  jump. 
To  Ca'-ptr,  v.  tt.    To  dance  frolicsomely,  to  skip. 
Ca'-per-f  r,  f.    A  dancer  in  contempt. 
Ca'-PRI-OLB,  *.    A  leap,   such  as   a  horse  makes 

without  advancing;  a  caper  in  dancing. 
CAPIAS,  ca'-p£-fo,  #.   A  writ  either  before  judge- 
ment  to  tak«  the  body  of  the  defendant,  or  after  judge- 
ment, a  writ  of  execution. 
CA  PILLARY,  cap'-il-lar-l^  1 29, 105 :  a.  and  * 
Resembling  a  hair,  fine,  minute,  applied  both   to 
plants,  and  to  vessels  of  the  body.—*.  A  small  tube; 
a  small  blood  vessel. 
Ca-pil'-ia-ment,  *.  One  of  the  small  threads  or  hairs 

that  grow  up  in  the  middle  of  a  flower. 
Ca-pil'-li-form,  a.    In  the  shape  of  a  hair. 
Cap'-il-U"-<NOtre,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.    Capillary. 
Cap'-il-W-Zum.  89 :  #.    A  small  blood-vessel. 
CaP-ii.-lairb",  (cap'-il-laxr",  [Fr.]  170)  #.   A 
sirup  extracted  from  the  plant  called  maidenhair. 


■lrup  exir»ui«*i  uuiu  bus.  b»«»«*  »#«w—  ~— — — - 

CAPITAL,  caY-£-tal,  a-  and  St  ****&**  to  *• 
head;  affecting  the  head  or  life:—*.  The  upper  part 
of  a  pillar.  Compare  Cap. 

Cap'-i-t<il-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  affect  the  head  or  life. 

CarZ-t-tal-ness,  t.    A  capital  offence.  [Obs.] 

Cap/-t*-taw-/ion,  «.  A  calculation  of  the  people  by 
heads. 

Capf-i-tate,  a.    Growing  to  a  head.  [Botany.] 

CapVm^l,  a.  and  *.  Chief;  principal;  first  in 
importance:—*.  Whatever  is  chief,  first  la  sixe,  or  In 
importance;  a  metropolis;  a  large  letter,  the  principle 
or  stock  for  which  interest  is  paid,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  which  profit  is  proposed. 

Cap'-i-tal-ly, ad.    Chiefly;  principally. 

CarV-i'-tal-ist,  #.  One  who  employs  or  has  a  capital. 

In  Cap'-i-tr,  [Lat]  169:  ad.  Immediately  of 
the  king  as  head  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom;  an 
ancient  tenure  now  abolished. 

Cap,-/-to"-M-4N,  \  a.    Pertaining  to  the  capitol  in 

Cap'-i-to-line,  I  Rome;  so  named  because  in 
building  it  a  head  was  found  there,  or  from  its  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  city. 

Cap'-i-tulk,  *.  A  collecting  of  the  heads  of  a  trea- 
tise; a  recapitulation)  a  summary.  [Obs.]. 

To  Ca-pit'-u-late,  v.  n.  To  draw  up  in  heads  or 
articles ;  to  agree  on  heads  or  articles ;  to  confederate ; 
hence  Capitulation  in  the  sense  of  reduction  into  heads 
or  articles. 

To  C^-pit'-U-latb,  v.  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on 
stipulations. 

Ca-pit/»u-la"-fi©D,  f.  A  surrender. — See  also  above. 

C^-PlT/-U-Li4B,  *.  A  statute  or  act  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical chapter ;  tho  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter. 

Ca-pit'-u-laT-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chapter. 

Ca-pit'-u-lor-y,  129, 105:  a.  and  *.    Relating  to 


CAP 

the  chapter  of  a  cathedral^f.  A  capitular  or  statute 
passed  in  a  general  council,  and  called  collectively, 
Capitularies :  a  member  of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 

CAP1VI,  c<3-pe'-v&$,  104:  «.    Balsam  of  copaiba. 

CAPNOMANCY,cip/'-n&-man'-c^,85,88:  *. 
Divination  by  the  flying  of  smoke. 

CAPON,  ca'-pn,  114  :  #.    A  castrated  cock. 

CAPON  NlfcRE,  cay-pon-netr*  [Fr.]  170:  * 
A  covered  lodgement  with  a  little  parapet. 

CAPOT=c3-p6tf,  #.  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  at 
the  game  of  piquet. 

CAPOUCH  or  CAPOCH^-pSSteh',  125, 116 : 
*.  A  monk's  hood. 

lb  Ca-poch',  v.  a.    To  strip  off  the  hood. 

CAPREOLATE=ca'-prW-late,90:  a.  Winding 
and  turning  as  it  grows;  a  term  applied  to  a  plant 
with  tendrils.  Compare  Capriole  under  Caper. 

Ca'-PRI-folb,  t.    Honey-suckle;  woodbine. 

CAPRICE,  ca-pric*',  104:  f.  A  sudden  start  of 
the  mind;  a  sudden  change  of  opinion;  a  freak j  a 

C^pry-L8,!,(ca-pTi8h,-,ui,147)a.  Whimsical; 

fanciful. 
Ca-piV-to*s-ly,  105 :  ad.    Whimsically. 
Co-pric'-ioiis-ness,  f.    Caprice. 
Cj-prich'-io,  (ca-pritf-ch'o,  63)  «.    The  old  form 

of  the  word  caprice.  .  ,..*x 

Ca-v*i</-cio,  (cd-preef-ch'o,  [Ital.]  I/O)  t.   A 

loose,  irregular  species  of  musical  composition. 
Ca-prtc-ci-o'-zo,  ad.    A  direction  in  music  to  play 

in  a  fantastic  style. 
».  All  these  words,  as  well  as  the  following,  are  related 

in  etymology,  to  Caper. 
CAPRINE=ca'-prIoe,a.    like  a  goat.     In  com- 
position, wild,  as  Capri-jrcus,  the  wild  fig-tree. 
Cap'-ri-cqrn,  92:   *.    The  goat-like  sign  of  the 

zodiac. 
Cap'-RJ-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  goat 
CAp'-RI-FI-CA,'-r/Olf,  f.    A  method  of  ripening  figs 

by  the  gnats  which  are  bred  of  the  wild  fig-tree. 
Ca'-pri-olb.— See  under  Caper. 
CAPSICUM, cay-skcum,  105 :  *.  Guinea  pepper. 
To  CAPSlZE=cap-s.zt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  upset. 

[A  sea  term.] 
CAP8TAN=cay-sttSn,».    A  cylinder  to  draw  up  a 

great  weight,  as  an  anchor. 
CAPSULE^caV-s&U,  t.   Originally  a  little  chest ; 

appropriately,  the  seed  vessel  of  a  plant. 
Capf-su-lar,  Cap'-«u-lcir-y,  a.  Hollow,  as  a  chest. 
Cap'-su-late,  Cap"-su-la'-ted>  a.  Enclosed. 
CAPTAIN-ciry-tane,  100,  99:  *.  The  com- 
mander of  a  ship,  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  a  company  or 
*foot;  a  chief  generally;  a  man  skilled  in  war.  Com- 
e  Cap  and  Capital. 


pare  t/«j»  •»«*  v .»»..»^- . 
Cap'-taiu-cy,  105  :  *.    The  office  of  a  captain. 
Cap'-tain-ry,  #.    The  power  over  a  certain  district. 
Cap'-tain-ship,  *.    The  post  of  a  captain. 
CAPTION,  caV-shun,  89:  t.    The  act  of  taking  ; 
appropriately,  the  act  of  taking  a  person  by  judicutl 
process.  Compare  Capias. 
CAP/-rt7RE,  (-tire,  147)  #.    The  act  of  taking ;  tho 

thing  taken. 
To  Cap,-/«re,  v.  a.   To  take  as  a  prise. 
Car/-t»r,  38 :  #.    He  that  takes  a  prisoner. 
Cap'-tiVe,  105 :  #.  and  a.    One  taken  and'  held  in 

restraint  i—a.  Made  prisoner. 
Cap-tiv'-i-ty,  81,  105  :  *.    Subjection  by  the  fide  of 

war;  bondage;  slavery. 
To  Cap'-ti-vatb,  v.  a.    To  take  prisoner ;  to  bring 

into  bondage ;  to  charm ;  to  subdue. 
Cap"-ti-va£tiug,  a.    Having  power  to  captivate. 


Tb.  •cbemea  «ti,o,  and  th.  principle*  to  which  tu.o«mber.  refer, prccd.  the  Dtetkmary. 

r*nU;  gaU'-wi^:  chiy-mfci:  pa-p*':  lt«:  &>*'•  j'^  •>•/«'»  W«  a,t,\,&c  mute,  171. 
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Caj/-t*-Ta"-/ioo,  89  :  $.    The  act  of  captiv aling ; 

the  state  of  being  captivated. 
Caf-ta-T/ON,  /.    The  art  or  act  of  catching  favour. 
Captions,  (cap'-sh'us,  147)  a.    Held  oat  for  the 

purpose  of  catching  or  ensnaring. 
CaiS-TIOU*,  a.     Catching  at  faults;  eager  to  object 

and  cavil;  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  cavil. 
CajZ-tMNcs-Iy,  ad.    In  a  captious  manner. 
Caj/wioKS-ness,  f.    Inclination  to  find  fault. 
CAPUCHIN,  tfp'-A-ahetn*,  104:  #.    A  female 

garment  consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood;  a  monk,  so 

called  from  his  cowl;  (compare  Capoucu;)  a  pigeon 

whose  bead  is  covered  with  feathers. 

CAPUT-MORTUUM«cA/-put-mor//-tA-um,  ». 

The  residuum,  when  all  that  can  be  extracted  is  gone. 

[La*.] 
CAR=c'ar,  76,  33 :  «•    A  small  carriage  of  burden ; 

a  chariot  of  war  or  triumph. — Compare  To  Carry,  &c 
Car'-num,  $.    A  driver  of  a  carriage  of  burden. 
CARABINE,   or  CARBINE,  carMMtu,  $.  .  A 

sort  of  fire-arms  between  a  pistol  and  a  mutkeL 
Car'-bt-DieT//,  103 :  *.    A  sort  of  light  horseman. 
CARACK,   caV-£ck,  129:   s.     a  large  Spanish 

ship ;  a  galleon. 
CARACOLE=caV-d-colt, «.    An  oblique  tread  of 


To  Car'-o-cole,  v.  n.    To  move  in  caracoles. 

CARAFE,  caY-4f,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  A  water  bottle 
or  decanter. 

CARAT,        1  caV-at,  t.   A  weight  of  four  grains, 

CARACK,  j  with  which  diamonds  are  weighed;  a 
word  signifying  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  in  a  mass 
of  metal ;  thus,  gold  of  stf  carats  fine,  is  gold  of  which 
93  parts  are  pore  out  of  34  parts ;  the  other  two  parts 
being  silver,  copper,  or  other  metaL 

CARAVAN=rcaY-d-van",  129:  s.  A  troop  of 
merchants  or  pilgrims  travelling  in  the  east;  a  large 
carriage. 

Car/-«-?an"-«ar-jr,  t.    An  eastern  inn. 

CARAVEL,  or  CARVEL=caY-ve%  #.  A  light 
eM  fashioned  ship ;  a  French  herring  vessel. 

CARAWAY=*caV-d-wi\j,  *.    A  spice  plant. 

CARBON=*car/-bon,*.  (Originally,  a  coal.)  Pure 
charcoal,  an  undecompounded  body,  bright,  brittle,  and 
inodorous.  When  crystallised,  it  forms  the  diamond, 
and,  by  a  galvanic  apparatus,  it  is  capable  of  fusion. 

Car,-bo-na"-<«0«s,  (-ah'ut,  147)  |  a.    Relating  to 

Car'-bon-ons,  120:  >  or     containing 

Car-ben'-ic,  88 :  J  carbon.      Car- 

bonous  acid  is  carbon  not  fairy  saturated  with  oxygen ; 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  saturated  combination  other- 
wise called  fixed  air  and  mephhic  gas. 

Car'-boD-ate,  »,  A  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base. 

Car"-bon-na'-ted,  a.    Combined  with  carbon. 

To  Car'-bo-Dtze,  V.  a.    To  convert  into  carbon. 

Car/-bon-f-xa,,-/ioD,  85,  89 :  t.  The  process  of 
carbonixing. 

Cab,-bo-wa"-do,  or  Car'-bo-nadb,  «.  Meat  cut 
across  to  be  broiled  on  coals. 

To  Car/-bo-na"-do,  v.  a.  To  hack  for  broiling  on  the 


a.    Producing  carbon. 
t.     Composed  of  carbon 


CAR'-Bo-NiK^-BR-ora,  87 

CAR/-BOW-0-ffy//-DBOl78, 

and  hydrogen. 
Gur'-BViP-CLE,  158,  101 :  f.  Literally,  a  little  coal ; 

appropriately,  a  gem  of  a  deep  red  colour,  otherwise 

called  anthrax ;  also,  a  round,  hard,  and  painful  tumor. 
CarMxift-cled,  1 14  :  a.  Set  with  carbuncles ;  spotted. 
Car-btur'-cu-lar,  a.    Like  a  carbuncle ;  inflamed. 
CAR-Buy-CU-LA//-T70N,  159,89:  #.    The  state  of 
;  reduced  to  charcoal  or  a  condition  approaching 

The  sign  =  is  nasd  after  raodm  of  spelling  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

CoMommls:  mlsh-uD,  i,  e.  mitsion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  (kin,  166 
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it :  said  of  the  blasting  of  young  plants  by  excessive 

heat  or  cold. 
Cah'-uu-ret,  ».    Carbon  combined  with  a  metal. 
Car/-bu-rct-ted,  a.    Combined  with  carbon,  or  hold* 

ing  carbon  in  solution. 
CARCA  N  ET=car/-c4-n«t,  #.    A  chain  of  jewels. 

CARCASS«*car'-c£n,  #.  The  dead  body  of  any 
animal;  the  body  ludicrously:  the  decayed  remains 
of  any  thing;  the  main  parts  naked  without  being 
completed ;  in  gunnery,  a  kind  of  bomb,  so  called  from 
tlte  nbs  of  iron  which  form  it,  resembling  the  ribs  of  a 
human  carcass. 

CARCERAL=car/-c3r-<51,a.  Belonging  to  a  prison. 

Car'-ce-lage,  99 :  s.   Prison  fees. 

CARCINOMA,  car/-c4-no/'-mJ,  #.  An  nker;  a 
disorder  in  the  eye. 

C&r,-d-nomf/-a-U)us,  92,  120:  a.  Tending  to  cancer. 

CARD=c'ard,  76,  33  :  «.  A  small  square  of  paste- 
board, or  thick  sort  of  paprr;  used  for  purposes  of 
civility,  business,  or  playing  at  games  of  skill  and 
chance;  a  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

Tb  Card,  v.  n.   To  game. 

CARD=card,  33 :  «•  A  comb  to  prepare  wool  for 
spinning. 

To  Card,  v.  a.    To  comb ;  to  mingle ;  to  disentangle. 

Car'-der,  36  :  #.    One  that  cards  wool. 

CARDAMINE-car'-dd-nunt,*.  The  plant  lady- 
smock,  cuckoo-flower,  or  meadow-cress. 

CARDAMOM=car/-da-mom,  18:  #.  A  medici- 
nal aromatic  seed  brought  from  the  East  I  tidies.  Con- 
tracted from  Cardamomum. 

CARDIAC,  car'-de-ack,  105,  146:  a.  and  #. 
Pertaining  to  the  heart;  exciting  action  in  the  heart 
by  cordial  qualities :— «.  A  cordial 

Car'-dr-o-cal,  a.    Invigorating  the  spirits ;  cardiac. 

Car^-dI-al'-OF,  (-je^j)  #.    Tho  heart-burn. 

Ca»/-d/-OID,  f .    A  curve  resembling  a  heart. 

CARDINAL,  car'-de-n<5],  105:  a.  Principal, 
chief.  The  Cardinal  virtues  are  P  rudencp ,  Tern  pern  ncc. 
Justice,  Fortitude;  the  Cardinal  point",  Ea*t,  West, 
North,  South;  the  Cnrdiual  numbers.  One,  Two, 
Three,  &c  in  distinction  (from  the  Ordinal,  First,  Se- 
cond, Third,  &c. 

Car'-dj-JML,  t.  A  dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church 
next  in  rank  to  the  pope ;  a  woman's  cloak,  red  like  a 
cardinal's. 


«.    The  office  of  a  cardinal. 


Car'-dwia-late,     l 

Car'-dt-nal-ahip,  J 

CARDOON=car-d55n/,  «.  A  sort  of  wild  artichoke. 

CARE=care,  41  :  #.    Solicitude;  anxiety;  charge. 

ft^»  The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Card-crazed; 
Card -defying ;  Card-tunea,  Card-worn,  &c. 

CarV-ful,  117:  a.    Anxious;  provident;  watchful. 

Care'-fal-Iy,  105  :  ad.    Anxiously  ;  needfully. 

Care'-ful-ness,  *.    Vigilance;  anxiety. 

Care'-let*,  a.    Free  from  care ;  heedless. 

CareMess-ly,  ad.    Negligently. 

CareMesS-nesfl,  S.     Heedlessness. 

To  Care,  v.  n.    To  be  anxious ;  to  be  in  concern. 

To  CAREEN=c4-retn',  v.  a.  and  «.  To  lay  a 
vessel  on  onesido.in  order  to  calk  and  <  then* ise  re- 
pair the  other : — neu.  To  incline  on  one  side  as  a  ship 
under  press  of  sail. 

Ca-reen'-ing,  s.    The  act  of  careening. 

CARENTANE.— See  Quarantine. 

CAREER^c^-rer/,  43:  s.  A  course;  a  race; 
speed j  procedure. 

To  Crt-reer7,  »».  n.    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

To  CARESS==c<i-reW,  v.  a.    To  endear ;  lo  fondlo. 

Ca-reas/,  9.    An  act  of  endearment. 


fltffo,  166. 
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CAR0TID«cll-r5t'-id,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
t»o  principal  arteries  which  convey  ihc  blood  to  the 
heart 

To  CAROUSE,  cd-rowz',  137, 189 :  v.  ».  and  a. 
To  dtink  largely. 

Ca-rou'-OT,  (~ze r)  8,    A  drinker. 

Ca-rousV,  *.    A  drinking  match;  a  quaffing. 

Ca-rou'-Ml,  (-Ztfl)  *.   A  revelling ;  a  drinking  bout 

CARP=carp,  33 :  ».    A  pond  fish. 

To  CARP,  carp,  33 :  v.  t*.  Literally,  to  snatch  at; 
hence,  to  censure,  to  cavil. 

Car'-peT,  36 :  t.    A  caviller. 

Car'-ping,  a.  and  *.    Captious :— #.  Censure. 

Car'-ping-ly,  ad.    In  a  cavilling  manner. 

CAR  PAL=car/-pal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  wrist 

CARPENTER=car/-pSn-*r,  ».  An  artificer  in 
wood :  if  distinguished  from  a  Joiner,  it  is  because 
the  carpenter  performs  larger  and  stronger  work. 

Car'-pen-try,  105:  t.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  car. 
penter. 

CARPET=c,ar'-pgt,  76, 14  :  *.  A  covering  on  the 
floor,  wrought  with  the  needle  or  in  the  loom.  To  be 
on  the  carpet,  is  to  lie  the  subject  of  consideration. 
Carpet-knight,  is  one  knighted  at  court,  and  not  in  the 
field.  Carpet-walk,  is  a  walk  on  the  smooth  turf  as  on 
a  carpet,  fee. 

To  Car7- pet,  v.  a.    To  spread  with  carpets. 

Car'-pet-ing,  «.    Carpets  in  general. 

CARPOLOGY,  car-pol'-A-g&j,  s.  A  treatise  on 
fruits. 

Car-pol'-O-gist,  s.    One  who  writes  on  fruits. 

Car'-PO-I.itb,  t.    A  petrifaction  of  fruits. 

CARRACK,  CARRAWAY,  &c.-Se«  Carack, 
Caraway.  &c 

CARRIAGE,  CARRIER,  CARROON.— See 
under  To  Carry. 

CARRICK=caV-rTck,  a.  A  Carrick-bend  (seo 
Carack)  is  a  particular  knot  used  on  ship-board;  and 
Carrick-bits  are  the  supports  of  a  windlass. 

CARRION,  caV-r£-0n,  18 :  #.  and  a.  Any  flesh 
not  fit  for  human  food:— a.  Relating  to,  or  feeding  on 
carcases. 

CARRONADE^caY-ron-adt",  #.  A  short  iron 
cannon  originally  made  at  Larron. 

CARROON,  c&r-rQSn', *.    A  species  of  cherry. 

CARROT=caY-rot,  129  :  #.    A  red  esculent  root 

Car'-rot-y,  a.    Coloured  as  carrots  ;  red. 

CARROWS,  caY-rJze,  125,  151 :  #.  pt.  Strolling 
gamesters  in  Ireland. 

To  CARRY,  caY-re^  129, 105  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
bear,  convey,  or  transport,  by  sustaining  the  thing 
carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sustained.  It  generally 
implies  motion  from  the  speaker,  and  so  is  opposed  to 
bring  and  fetch.  To  carry  away,  in  naval  langnage, 
is  to  loose;  To  carry  on,  is  to  prosecute,  to  couiiuuc; 
To  carry  through,  is  to  accomplish ;  To  carry  one's 
self,  is  to  behave,  demean  :—neu.  To  deport  as  regards 
the  body;  to  convey  as  a  cannon. 

Car'-nage,  (-ridge,  120)  #.  The  act  of  carrying;  a 
vehicle;  behaviour,  conduct,  manners. 

Car'-n-eT,  105,  36:  #.  One  who  carries;  a  pigeon 
often  used  for  transmitting  intelligence. 

CAttT=cart,  33  :  f .  A  carriage  in  general ;  (compare 
Car;)  a  carriage  for  luggage  wi.h  two  wheels,  and  so 
distinguished  from  a  waggon,  which  has  four. 

To  Cart,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  carry  or  place  in  a  cart : 
—next.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Car'-tage,  #.    The  act  of  carting,  or  a  charge  for  it. 

Car'-ter,  35  :  '.    One  who  drives  a  cart 

Car-hoon',  129,  27  :  #.  A  rent  pail  for  driving  a 
car  or  cart  in  the  city  of  London. 

CART/-JFKJGJrr,  (-riU,  157, 115)#.  A  maker  of  carta. 

C3»Tho  word  Cart  is  compounded  with  many  other 
The  Kernel  entire,  nod  the  principle  to  »buu  to*  dubIot  refer,  precede  tb*  Dictionary. 

Fowets:  gatt'-w&v  chap'-man  :  pd-pa':  li» :  good :  j\B,  i,  e.jew,  55 :  a,e/v  &<*  *****>  171. 
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CARET=cIr*'-St,  41 :  *.  A  mark  thus  (a)  to  de- 
note  the  place  where  something  has  been  omitted. 

CARGO=car/-gA,  «.    The  lading  of  a  ship. 

CARICATURE,  caV-i-cd-tim",  85,  129:  t.  A 
painting  or  description  so  overcharged  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous, without  losing  the  resemblance. 

To  Car'-i-ca-tuTe",  v.  a.  „To  ridicule. 

Car/-i-ca-tu//-rist,  «.    One  who  caricatures. 

CARlCOUS,car*'-ri-cu8,41 :  a.  Resembling  a  fig. 

CARIES,  care'44ez,  [Lat]  169:  #.  Rottenness 
in  a  bone. 

Ca'-r<-ous,  120:  a.    Rotten. 

Ca'-ri-08"-i-ty,  (-oas'-i-t^,  105)*.    Rottenness. 

CARINATED,  caV'-i-na'-ted,  85:  a.  Shaped 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship.— Compare  Careen.  [Bot.] 

CARK=cark,  33  :  #.    Care,  anxiety.  [Sidney.] 

To  Cark,  v.  n.    To  be  careful  or  anxious. . 

Cark'-ing,  »,    Care,  anxiety. 

CARLE,  carl,  189 :  «.    A  brutal  man  ;  a  churl 

CarMish,  a.    Rude,  churliah.  [Obs.] 

CarMish-neas,  *.    Churlishness.  [Lat.] 

Car7- lot,  18:  «.    A  countryman.  [Shaks.] 

CARLE,  carl,  189  :  *.    A  kind  of  hemp. 

CARLlNGSjCarMingz,  158:  #.p/.  Timbers  ly- 
ing fore  and  aft  to  fortify  the  smaller  beams  of  a  ship. 

CARLOVINGIAN,  carMkvin"-g£-an,  90:  a. 
Pertaining  to  ( harlemagne  or  his  race. 

CARMELITE=car/-mel-It<,  #.  and  a.  A  friar 
of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel:— a.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  of  Carmelites ;  also  the  epithet  of  a  kind  of  pear. 

CARMINATIVE,  car-mtn'-a-tiv,  105  :  «.  and  a. 
Medicine  for  expelling  wind:— a.  Warming,  anti- 
spasmodic. 

C A RM 1 N  E=car-mi  nt',  *.    A  crimson  paint 

CARNEOUS,car'-n£-us,  1  120:  a.  Having  the 

CARNOUS,  car'-nua,  J  qualities     of     flesh; 

fleshy. 

Car-nos'-i-ty,  105  :  «.    Fleshy  excrescence. 

Car'-nage,  99  :  «•    Destruction  of  flesh;  slaughter. 

Car-na'-/<on,  89  :  *.  The  flesh  colour  of  temperate 
climes  ;  a  flower  whose  colour  approaches  that  of  flesh. 

Car'-ni-fy,  6  :  v.n.    To  form  flesh  in  growth. 

Car/-rji-ff-ca/,-/ion,  85, 89  :  ».  A  turning  to  flesh ; 
opposed  to  ossification,  or  turning  to  bone. 

Car-niv'-o-roua,  120:  a.    Flesh-eating. 

Car'-ni-val,  *.  The  feast  before  Lent,  that  is,  before 
abstinence  from  flesh  is  required. 

Cak'-N^L,  a.    Fleshly,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

Car'-nal-ly,  ad.  According  to  theflesh ;  not  spiritually. 

Car'-nal-ness,  #.    Carnality. 

To  Car'-nal-ize,  v.  a.    To  debase  to  carnality. 

Car'-nal-ist,  *.    One  given  to  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

CarMial-ite,  t.    A  worldly-minded  person. 

Car-nal'-i-ty,  84,  1 05 :  t.    Grossness  of  mind. 

CARNEY=car'-n&\j,  s.    A  disease  in  horses. 

To  CARNY,  car'-n^j,  V.  It.  To  interlard  discourse 
with  hypocritical  terms  or  tones  of  endearment. 
[Colloq.] 

CAROCHE,  c^-roash',  [Fr.l  170:  t.  A  coach. 
[Obs.] 

CAROL=caV-ol,  129, 18:  *.  (Originally,  a  danco 
with  singing  )  A  song  of  exultation  or  praise ;  a  pious 
song. 

To  Car-olt  * .  it.  and  a.  To  sing ;  to  warble : — act. 
To  celebrate  in  song. 

Cau'-o-lit^-ic,  85,  88  :  a.  Having,  as  for  festive 
occasions,  leaves  and  branches  winding  spirally; 
festooned. 

CAROMEL=caY-A-m81,  #.  A  French  name  for 
the  smell  of  sugar  at  a  calcining  heat. 
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words,  as  Corf -hone,  Carfjode,  (a  Tile  bone  At  only 
•or  a  cart.)   Cart' -load,  Girt -rope,  Corf-nrf,    Cart'. 

SB*V,  &C 

CARTE,  cart,  33 :  a.    Literally,  a  card  or  slip  of 

p»per;  appropriately,  a  biU  of  fare  at  a  tavern.  [Fr.] 
Carte-bla»eV,(-bloogsh,[Tr.]  170)  s.  AbUnk 

paper  hit  rested  to  a  penoo  to  be  filled  np  as  be  pleases. 
Car-tel  ,  *.    An  agreement  between  hostile  state*  re. 

lative  to  exchange  of  prisoners ;  a  tbip  eommUtioned 

to  exchange  prisoners;  a  challenge. 
7d  Car-tel',  v.  a.    To  challenge,  to  defy. 
Car'-ttt-lor-y,  129, 105 :  $.   A  place  where  records 

are  kept. 
Casi-tooic7,  *.    Generally,  a  drawing  on  huge  papeT ; 


more  particularly,  a  design  on  strong  paper  to  be  after- 
wards calked  through,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh 
plaster  of  a  wall,  and  painted  in  fresco. 


Cut-Tor/CH',  (-tfSfeh,  [Fr.]  170)  $.  Originally,  the 
paper  in  which  charges  of  powder  and  ball  were  made 
np ;  hence,  a  case  of  whatever  kind  tor  holding  powder 
and  ball;  a  wooden  bomb  fill**d  with  shot;  a  discharge 
or  pass  given  to  a  soldier;  a  roll  adorning  the  cornice 
ofapOlar. 

CaJi'-rRrDGB,  9.  A  corruption  of  Cartouch ;  a  case 
containing  a  charge  lor  a  gun.  Cartridges  without 
ball  are  called  blank  cartridges. 

Cai^-tridge-pa'-prr,  «.  The  paper  in  which  musket 
charges  are  made  up. 

Car'-tridge-bwr,  188 :  #.  The  box  for  cartridges 
which  infantry  wear  suspended  by  a  belt. 

CARTESIAN,  car-te'-zh'ao,  90 :  a.  and  #.  Per- 


taining to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  a  Frenchman, 
who  died  In  1630,  the  principal  feature  in  whose  doc- 
trine was  that  of  vortices  round  the  sun  and  planets: — 
s.    A  follower  of  Des  Cartes. 

CARTHUSIAN,  car-ftu'-zh\$n,  90:  #.  and  a. 
A  monk  of  the  Chartreuse,  a  monastery  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Grenoble  in  France.  The 
order  is.  or  was,  remarkable  for  austerity :— a.  Relating 
to  the  Carthusians. 

CARTILAGE,  carMe-lagi,  99  :  #.  Gristle,  a 
smooth  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder 
than  a  ligament. 

Cai^la^-t-notts,  (-15d'-ge-uu«,  120)  a.  Con- 
sisting of,  or  pertaining  to  cartilage. 

CARTOON,  CARTOUCH,  CARTRIDGE, 
fcc- — See  under  Carte. 

CARUCATE,  caV-oo-cate,  129, 109 :  t.  As  much 
land  as  a  tram  can  plough  in  a  year.  The  word  is  re- 
lated to  Cart,  &c.  and  the  same  meaning  Is  sometimes 
expressed  by  Carve;  as,  a  carve  of  land. 

CARUNCLE,  caY-ung-cl,  129,  158,  101:  #.  A 
small  protubi'rance  of  flesh. — Compare  Carneous,  &c. 

Cf-roV'-ca-la'-ted,  a.    Having  a  protuberance. 

To  CARVE=carvc,  76 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cut  into 
elegant  sarins;  to  cnt  in  order  to  distribute  at  table; 
to  cnt  generally ;  to  hew s—ttea.  To  cut  any  material ; 
to  cat  meat. 

Car'-ver,  36 :  s.  A  sculptor ;  one  that  carves  at  table. 

Car'-vio  g,  #.    The  art  or  act  of  one  that  carves. 

CARYATE^caV-e-a'-teez,  129,  W.p/.  Figures 
105,101:  I  of  women  serv- 

CARYATIDES,  caV-e-aY'4-  f  ing  to  support 
d&z,  92 :  J    entablatures. 

The  practice  originated  with  the  Greeks,  who,  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  Carya,  represented  the  female 
captives  in  this  msnner. 

CA SC ADE=caa-cadt',  #.    A  cataract ;  a  waterfall. 

CASE=rkace,  152:  $.  Literally,  that  which  falls, 
cornea,  or  happens;  an  event;  hence,  the  particular 
state,  condition,  or  circumstances  that  befal  a  person, 
or  in  which  he  is  placed;  question  relating  to  parti- 
cular persons  or  things ;  representation  of  any  fact  or 
question ;  the  variation  of  nouns,  or  the  forms  they 
fati  into:  Action  on  the  cote,  is  so  called  in  law,  be- 
cause the  whole  case  is  set  down  in  the  writ.    The  re- 
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CASE»k5ct,  152:  #.    That  which  encloses  or  con- 
tains;  a  covering,  box,  or  sheath;  the  cover  or  skiti 
of  an  animal ;  the  outer  part  of  a  building. 
To  Ca»e,  (kac*)  v,  a.    To  put  in  a  caso  ;  to  cover. 

Ca'-tlDg,  «.    The  covering  of  any  thing. 
To  Cask'-har-den,  114:  v.  a.    To  harden  on  the 
outside,  particularly  iron,  of  which  the  exterior,  by 
casehardening,  becomes  steel 

CaieVknip*,  (-nift,  157)  #.  A  large  knife  generally 
kept  in  a  case. 

Case'-shot,  9.  Old  iron  or  balls  in  cases  and  so 
shot  from  a  cannon. 

Case7- worm,  141  :  «.  A  worm  that  makes  itself 
a  case. 

Cabe'-m ate,  f.    A  vault  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion. 

CAsa'-aiawT,  (cazt'-ment,  151 )  #.  Generally,  some 
part  of  a  house,  or  of  that  which  covers  and  protects; 
and  hence,  appropriately,  a  window. 

Ca'-SSRN,  (ca'-xern,  151)  #.  A  lodgement  or  small 
barracks  for  soldiers  between  the  houses  of  a  fortified 
town  and  the  ramparts. 

Cak'-son,  or  Cais-soon',  9.  A  chest  of  bombs  or 
powder;  a  wooden  case  or  frame.  [Fr  ] 

CASEOUS,  ca'-ah'ua,  90:  a.    Resembling  cheese. 

CASH=c£gh,  ».  Money,  properly  ready  money,  or 
money  In  a  case  or  box. 

ty-  It  is  a  word  often  compounded  t  as  Cash-cceounf, 
OuA'-AooA.  Cash* keeper,  &c 

To  Cash,  v.  a.    To  turn  into  money. 

Ca-ahicV,  (dl-8hetr/,  103)  «.  He  that  has  charge 
of  the  money;  or  who  superintends  the  books,  pay- 
ments, and  receipts  of  a  bank. 

CAS  HEWN  UT,  cd-abutf-nut,  127;  #.  The  nut 
of  the  cashew-tree  in  the  East  Indies. 

CASHIER. — See  under  Cash  and  also  under  Cass. 

CASK=c&sk,  11:  «.  A  hollow  vessel  generally, 
but  appropriately  a  vessel  formed  by  staves,  heading, 
and  hoops ;  the  quantity  held  in  a  cask. 

7b  Ca*k,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  cask. 

Cask'-et,  14:*.  Originally,  perhaps,  a  small  cask, 
but  now  a  small  elegant  bjx  for  iewels  or  similar  arti- 
cles.   It  is  also  used  for  gasket,  the  name  of  a  rope. 

To  CW-ket,  v.  a.    To  put  into  a  casket 

Ckbqub,  [Fr.]  170:  #.   A  helmet 

To  CAS8=cass,  r.  a.    To  annul ;  to  break.  [Obs.] 

To  Cas-sate7,  v.  a.    To  vacate,  to  invalidate. 

Cas-sa'-Zion,  89 :  «.    A  making  null. 

To  GVsh/eb/,  (cd-sheV, 103)  v.  a.  To  dismiss. 

Ca-sjhieV-cT,  36  :  #.    One  who  cashiers. 

CASSAVI,  caY-sa-v^j,  105 :  1  #.    A  plant  from 

CASSADA  =  caV-*a-d<2,  98:  J  which  a  kind  of 
bread,  and  also  tapioca,  are  made. 

CASSIA,  cash'-yd,  90  :  «.  A  sweet  spice  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree  very  like  cinnamon ;  a  genus 
of  plants  much  used  in  medicine. 

CASSIDONY,ca»W-don4Aj,  105:  s.  The  plant 
stickadore ;  a  mineral  of  which  vases  are  often  made. 

CASSIMERE,  cas'-se-meri",  #.  A  thin  woollen 
cloth. 

CASSINO,  cas-se'-nA,  1 04  :  9.   A  game  at  cards. 

CA8SITERIA,  caV-se-teV'-e-a,  105,  2:  #.  pi. 
Substances  of  tin;  crystals  with  an  admixture  of  tin. 
The  word  is  barbarously  formed  from  Cassiferon,  tin. 

CASSOCK=caa'-80ck,  «.  Originally  an  outward 
dress  or  cloak,  and  in  this  sense  allied  to  Case ;  after- 
wards a  vestment  worn  bv  clergymen  under  their  gowns. 

CASSOWARY,  caV-si-wa'-reij,  105:  s.  A  large 
bird  of  prey  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  CAST  (pret.  and  pat*,  the  game)  =cast,  11  : 
e.  a.  and  n.  To  throw,  to  fling:  of  this,  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  all  the  other  senses  are  either  figu- 
rative derivations,  or  modifications  by  adverbial  par- 
ticles, such  as,  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off,  out, 


lations  of  this  word  are  under  Casual. 

Tba  sign  =  ia  used  after  modw  of  spelling;  that  hav*  no  irregularity  of  aound. 

Conaonanit:  misb-uD,  i.  e,  mutton,  165:  vizh-un,  t.  e\  vision,  165 :  ft?n,  166 
85 


then,  166. 
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up,  upon.  Thus,  To  cast,  as  a  law  term,  is  to  throw 
or  fling  figuratively,  that  is,  to  defeat  the  party  either 
by  criminal  or  civil  process ;  thus  again,  To  Cast  a 
brazen  statue,  is,  to  throw  liquid  brass  into  the  mould 
in  order  to  form  the  statue;  so  also,  to  cast  the  charac- 
ters in  a  play,  is,  to  throw  the  characters  into  certain 
hands  for  representing  them ;  and  hence  To  Cast,  may 
signify  to  contrive  generally.  The  modi  fled  meanings 
which  are  given  by  the  adverbial  particles,  are  like- 
wise cither  plain  or  figurative.  Thus,  To  east  away, 
may  signify,  simply,  to  throw  away,  or,  figuratively, 
to  make  shipwreck;  To  east  up,  is,  simply,  to  throw 
up,  to  vomit;  or  figuratively,  to  throw  the  eye  up  a 
line  of  figures,  or  to  throw  them  into  one  heap ;  and 
hence,  to  compute  generally;  and  so  of  the  other  par- 
ticles :—neu.  To  throw,  the  object  thrown  being  figu- 


rative and  understood,  as  the  mind  or  the  thoughts ;  to 
be  capable  of  being  thrown  or  moulded ;  to  receive  a 
certain  shape;  to  warp ;  to  incline  or  fall  off. 

Cast)  #.  The  act  of  casting;  a  throw;  the  thing 
thrown;  the  distance  thrown;  a  throwing  off,  as  of 
trained  hawks ;  a  stroke  or  touch ;  motion  of  the  eye; 
a  squint;  the  throw  of  dice;  the  chance  of  a  throw; 
chance  ;  the  mould  which  is  to  give  a  form  to  the  thing 
thrown  into  it ;  the  form  so  received ;  the  figure  itself; 
exterior  appearance;  tendency  to  some  appearance, 
particularly  in  colours ;  manner,  air,  mien. 

Cast'- a -way,  *.  One  abandoned  by  God;  a  re- 
probate. 

Caat/-er,  36:  s.  A  thrower ;  a  calculator ;  a  small 
box  or  cruet  out  of  which  the  contents  are  shaken,  as 
a  pep'per-caster  (often  improperly  written  Castor) ;  a 
small  wheel  on  a  swivel  on  which  furniture  is  cast  or 
rolled  on  the  floor. 

Cast'-ing, «.  Act  of  throwing,  discarding ;  or  founding. 

CastMng-net,  /.  A  net  which  is  thrown  into  the 
water  aud  then  drawn. 

Castf-ing-vote,  or  CastMng- voice,  s.  The  vote 
which  casts  the  balance  when  opinions  were  equally 
divided. 

Cast'-ling,  «.    An  abortion. 

CASTALIAN,  cas-ta'-l£-an,  146:  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Muses1  spring  or  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

CASTANET=dU'-t<J-ueV',  «.  An  instrument  used 
in  pairs  to  rattle  in  the  hands  while  dancing. 

CASTE,  cast,  189  :  s.  A  name  by  which  each  tribe 
or  class  of  Hindoos  is  distinguished. 

CASTELLAN,  CASTELLATED,  Ac  — See 
under  Castle. 

To  CASTIGATE,  caY-te-gitc,  v.  a.    To  chastise. 

CaV-ti-ga'-tor,  38 :  #.    One  who  corrects. 

Ca8"-t*-ga'-tor-y,  a.  and  *.  Corrective; — #.  A 
ducking  stool. 

Cas/-ti-ga"-/ion,  85,  89:  #.  Penance;  chastisement 

CASTILE-SOAP,  dU-tetl'-soap,  104:  #.  A  sort 
of  refined  soap,  generally  used  as  a  medicine. 

CASTLE,  caV-sl,  11,  156,  101 :  *.  A  fortress,  or 
fortified  house.  Castles  in  the  air,  are  groundless 
projects. 

fc>  The  word  is  variously  compounded ;  as  Cattle-builder, 
Caftle-er owned.  Cos* tie-guard,  (a  feudal  tenure  so 
called,)  Cattle-ward,  (a  tax  for  the  support  of  watch 
and  ward  in  a  castle,)  &c. 

Cas'-/led,  (-sld,  1 14)  a.    Having  a  castle  or  castles. 

Cas'-/le-ry,  t.    The  government  of  a  castle. 

Cas'-flet,  s,    A  small  castle. 

Cas'-tel-LuOI,  12 :  *.    The  governor  of  a  castle. 

Cas'-tel-lan-y,  #.    The  lordship  of  a  castle. 

CaV'-tel-la'-ted,  85  :  a.    Turreted,  like  a  castle. 

Cas'-tel-la"-/ion,  89  :  #.    The  fortifying  of  a  house. 

CASTOR=caV-tor,  38 :  ».  A  beaver ;  a  beaver  hat. 

fcy  Castor  and  Pollux  are  two  stars  also  called  Gemini. 
In  meteorology  the  same  words  signify  a  fiery  meteor 
which  appears  sometimes  sticking  to  the  side  of  a  ship 
in  the  form  of  balls. 

CASTOR-OIL=caV-tor-oil",  38,  29:  #.  An  oil 
obtained  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  of  a  high  plant,  Palma 
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Christi,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  it  used  as  a'  mild 
cathartic.  There  is  another  medicinal  substance  called 
Castor,  a  now  erful  anti-spasmodic,  obtained  from  the 
Beaver.— See  Castor.  The  oil  is  probably  so  called 
from  the  vessel  it  is  kept  in*:— See  Caster  under  To 
Cast 

CA8TRA=caV-tr<3,  9.  pi.  Soldiers'  quarters.  [Lat] 

Cas'-tra-me-ta"-/i*on,  85,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  mea- 
suring or  tracing  out  the  form  of  a  camp. 

Cas-tren'-#ian,  (-sh'an,  147)  a.  Relating  to  a  camp. 

To  CA8TRATE=caV-trite,  t>.  a.  To  emasculate; 
to  render  imperfect 

Cas-tra'-rton,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  emasculating. 

Cas-TIu'-TO,  (-tli'-to,  [Ital.]  170)  t.  A  singer  who 
is  a  eunuch. 

CASTREL=caV-tre*l,  #.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

CASUAL,  cazh'-'oo-al,  147,  62:  a.  (Compare 
Case)  Accidental,  fortuitous. 

Cas'-u-al-ly,  105  :  ad.    Accidentally. 

Cay-u-rtl-ness,  «.    Accidentalness. 

Cai'-u-al-ty,  «.    Accident ;  an  event  by  chance. 

Cas'-d-ist,  8.  One  who  studies  and  resolves  cases  of 
conscience. 

Ca*/-u-is"-tic,  88 :  la,   Relating  to  cases  of  cou- 

Ca/-U-is"-ti-Cal,     J  science. 

Caj'-u-is-try,  *.  The  science  of  supposing  situations 
and  nicely  Imlancing  motives  of  action. 

CAT=cat,  #.  A  domestic  animal  that  catches  mice : 
a  sort  of  vessel,  from  which,  as  is  supposed,  the  Cut- 
water at  Plymouth  is  called;  a  double  tripod  which, 
as  a  cat  is  said  to  do,  always  falls  on  its  feet 

Cat'-a-moun-tain,  #.    A  wild  cat 

Catf-cal,  (-cawl,  112)  «.  A  squeaking  instrument 
formerly  common  among  the  audience  in  playhouses. 

CatZ-gut,  m.  A  string  for  musical  instruments  made 
of  the  intestines  of  animals,  originally  perhaps  of  the 
cat;  a  species  of  linen  or  canvas  with  wide  interstices. 

Cat'-htfad,  120  :  t.  A  strong  beam  over  a  ship's  bowt. 

Cat'-kin#,  «.  pi.  Imperfect  flowers  resembling  cats' 
tails. 

CatMing,  *.  A  dismembering  knife  used  by  surgeons; 
literally,  a  little  cat 

03*  The  same  word  Cat,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  other  terms  and  phrases ;  Catf-biock,(  aV-harpings, 
(ropes,)  CaV -holes,  Cat-hook,  are  names  used  on  ship- 
board; Cart-eye,  Caf'silver,  Cof -salt,  are'term*  in  mi- 
neralogy; Cat's' foot,  Cat-mint,  Cat'sf-tail,  are  plants; 
Catr-fish,  is  a  fish  found  in  the  West  Indies.  A  Cat  in 
the  pan  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  a  corruption  of 
care  in  the  pan,  and  means  a  falsehood  given  out  as 
coming  from  one  who  did  not  originate  it  A  Cat-it-nine 
tails,  is  a  whip  with  nine,  or  with  several  lashes:  a 
Cats-paw,  is  one  whom  another  uses  iu  roguery  to 
screen  himself:  Catsup  is  improperly  used  for  Catchup, 
which  see. 

To  Cat'-ek-waul,  36,  26 :  v.  a.  To  make  a  noise 
as  cats  in  rutting  time. 

Cat"-eT-waul'-ing,  85  :  9.  The  cry  of  cats ;  a  uoisa 
as  of  cats. 

CATA-,  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
opposition,  against,  or  contrariety;  |under,  down,  or 
downward;  and  completion,  part  by  pait,  or  intensive- 
ness. 

O  For  any  word  formed  with  Cata-,  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  to  Catholicon. 

CAr-^-BAp"-Tl8T,  #.  One  who  is  opposed  to  bap- 
tism ;  an  Antibaptist 

Cat^-chhr^-sis,  (-cre'-sta,  161)*.  A  figure  of 
speech  contrary  to  proper  use,  or  the  forcing  of  a  word 
to  stand  for  an  object  of  one  sense,  which  is  proper 
only  for  another,  as  beautiful,  in  speaking  of  sounds, 
ami  hard,  in  speaking  of  colours. 

Cat,-a-cAres"-t«-c<?l,  a.    Forced  in  expression. 

Cat'-j-cous"-tic8,  9.  pi.  The  science  of  echoes,  or 
of  sounds  produced  oppositely. 

fc>  For  any  word  formed  with  Cata-,  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Catabaptistto  Catholicon. 


The  tchemee  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number,  refrr,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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CATA- 

tJ~  For  any  void  formed  with  Cata-,  which  It  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Catabaptist  to  Catho- 


CAt'-^-pfloir"-ics,  (-fcV-Tclw,  163)  *.  pi.    Cata- 


Cat/-j-pulw-t^,  «.  A  military  engine  for  throwing 
stones  against  an  object. 

Cat/-«-pel"-tic,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  eatapulta. 

Cax-opVtron,  18 :  «•  That  which  reflects  an  Oppo- 
site image;  a  mirror. 

Cat-or/-tric8,  «.  pi*  The  doctrine  of  reflected  rays 
of  light. 

CaVop'-tn'-cal,  a.    Belating  to  catoptrics. 

Cat-op'-sift,  a.    A  morbid  qniekness  of  vision. 

Catf-*s-di-op"-tric,  a.    Reflecting  light. 

GkV-B-ooii-r,  (dit'-l-gor^,  129, 105)  *.  [Cam- 
evpreyO  Something  affirmed  or  opposed  to  a  contrary 
at*  rmatfon ;  an  aflrrmation ;  a  class  or  predicament 
signified  by  a  term  of  such  general  import  as  to  contain 
under  it  a  great  number  for  genera  and  [species ;  the 
categories  hud  down  by  Aristotle  are,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  place,  time,  situation,  possession, 
action,  suffering. 

Cat'-e-gor//-t-cal>  a.  Affirmative;  adequate  ;  abso- 
lute or  positive  as  opposed  to  hypothetical.  This  last, 
which  &  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word,  is  not 
contained  in  the  substantive  Category. 

Cat/-e-gor//-»-caI-ly,  ad.    Positively. 

CATAMARAN,  CATAMITE,  CATCH,  Ac- 
See  after  all  the  compounds  of  Cata- : — Catamoun- 
tain,  Catcal,  &c,  Caterwaul,  see  under  Cat. 

CATACOMB,  dit'-a-cAmi,  116,  156 :  *.  A  cave 
nnder  ground  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.— See  Cata-. 

Cat'-«i-Ract,  #.  A  rushing  down  of  waters. — See 
lower  the  same  word  with  another  sense. 

CLi-tabiib',  (coVtar/,  164)  s.  A  deflnxion  or  ran. 
ning  down  of  mnens  from  the  nose,  eyes,  ike  the  effect 
of  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold;  a  cold. 

Co-tar'-Mal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  cold. 

Gf-TAV-ntO-PHB,  (-fik,  163,  101)  $.  The  Slo- 
venian or  fall  of  events,  by  which  a  dramatic  or  other 
piece  is  concluded ;  a  final  event;  a  disaster. 

Cj-TBEf-BUAL,  «.  and  a.  The  place  where  a  bishop 
sits  down  officially ;  the  see  or  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the 
principal  church  within  the  see:— a.  Pertaining  to  a 
bishop's  seat  or  see. 

Ca/V-e-dra-ted,  2:  a.  Relating  to  the  chair  or  office 
of  a  teacher. 

Cath'-B-T-BR,  «.  A  surgical  instrument  which  is 
thrust  dew*  or  into  a  passage  in  order  to  open  it 

To  CATENATE,  &c— See  after  all  the  compounds 
of  Cata-. 

CATACLYSM,  catf-A-cHzm,  158 :  #.  A  thorough 
or  violent  washing  or  deluge. — See  Cata-. 

Cat/-AQ-mat"-IC,  88 :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  con- 
solidating thoroughly,  or  part  by  part. 

CAy-Mt-ORAPH,  1 63 :  «.  A  description  part  by  part ; 
appropriately,  the  first  draught  of  a  picture. 

Cat'-4-lec//-tig,  #.  Having  a  violent  or  sudden 
ending ;  stopping  or  halting  short,  as  a  verse  when  the 
last  foot  is  defective, 

CAT/'-j-LEP,-sr,  9.  A  sudden  suppression  of  motion 
and  sensation. 

Cat^-log  we,  (-log,  107)  i.  A  list  of  particulars, 
port  by  pirt,  one  by  one. 

To  Car-o-logstf,  v.  a.    To  make  a  list  of. 

Cj-tal'-f-sis,  105 : '«.  A  loosening,  part  by  part; 
dissolution. 

CAT,-^-njc'r-N/-^L,  a.    Month  by  month ;  monthly. 

Cjt^-paSm,  158:  #.  A  powder-mixture  for  the 
compUte  sprinkling  of  the  body. 

fc>  For  any  word  formed  with  Cata-,  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Catabaptist  to  Catho- 


CAT 

*J-  For  any  word  formed  with  Cabv.  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  from  Catabaptist  to  Catho- 
licon. 

Cat^-^-PHUact,  163:  «.  Heavy  armour  for  the 
complete  protection  of  the  body ;  a  horseman  completely 
armed. 

Cat'-^-plasm,  158 :  t.  A  platter  or  poultice  spread 
completely  oveT  the  part  affected. 

Cat/--!- H act,  e.  A  substance  that  completely  falls 
over  and  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the  disease  so 
produced.  See  the  same  word  higher  with  another 
sense. 

To  CaV-i-cuisi,  (caV-£-ktz«,  161,  137)  v.  a. 
[CaU-echise.1  To  instruct  by  the  intensive  exorcise  of 
the  voice  both  in  asking  questions  and  receiving  an- 
swers ;  to  question ;  to  try  by  questioning. 

Caf/-e-oAi-#rr,  (-X*r)  s.     One  who  catechises. 

Cat'-e-cAi-fing,  s.    Interrogation. 

Cat/-e-c*um,  (-ktzm,  1 58 )  9,  A  form  of  instruc- 
tion by  questions  and  answers. 

Cat/-e-cAi*t,  (-klst)  #.    One  appointed  to  catechise. 

Cat'-e-cAis-ti-Oil,  a.  Instructing  by  question  and 
answer. 

Cat/-e-cAet/,-ic,  88 :   la.    Consisting  of  questions 

Cat,-e-cAet"-i-cul,       J  and  answers. 

Cat'-e-cAet//-»-caI-ly,  ad.  In  the  way  of  question 
and  answer. 

Cat/-e-cAu"-men,  *.  One  who  is  yet  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity ;  a  pupil  little  advanced. 

Cat,-e-cAu-mcD,r-»-cal,  a.  Belonging  to .  atechumens. 

C^-thar'-tic,  (cd-ttar'-tick)  a.  and  *.  [Cata-har. 
tic]  That  completely  cleanses  or  purges; — *.  A  pur- 
gative medicine. 

Ca-Mar/-ti-cal,  a.    Purgative. 

Ca/V-a-rUt,  i.    A  puritan. 

Cath'-o-lic,  (c*tt'4-lTck)  a.  and  #.  [Cata-hollc] 

That  completely  includes  or  runs  through  the  whole : 
universal  or  general ;  the  catholic  church,  or  catholic 
religion,  is,  literally,  the  universal  chrUtian  church  or 
religion ;  specially,  the  Roman  church  or  religiou ; 
hence,  catholic,  in  a  special  sense,  means  Roman: 
9.  A  papist 

Ca-Mol'-t-c<il,  a.    General,  universal. 

Ca-Mol'-t-cum,  (-§?zm,  158)  #.  Adherence  to  the 
catholic  church. 

Ca-/Aol'-i-con,  «.    A  universal  medicine. 

fcy  Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  the  Greek 
prefix  Cata-. 

CATAMARAN^t'-a-ma-raV',  #.   A  raft. 

CATAMlTE=cat/-d-mit*,  *.  A  boy  kept  for  hea- 
then  vices. 

CATAMOUNTAIN,  Ac— See  under  Cat  Ca- 
tacomb, &c,  under  the  compounds  of  Cata-. 

To  CATCH^cXtch,     1  r.  o.  and  n.  To  seize ;  to 

I  Caught,  c&st,  162 :    >  lay  hold  on ;  to  seize  by 

CAUGHT,  CaSst,  162 :  J  pursuit;  to  intercept  fall- 
ing; to  ensnare;  to  entangle;  to  receive  infection. 
To  catch  at,  to  attempt  to  catch  :—»#«.  To  be  conta- 
gious ;  to  lay  hold  suddenly. 

O  This  verb  also  has  the  regular  pret.  and  part 

Catch,*.  Seizure;  an  advantage  taken;  a  snatch; 
any  thing  that  catches ;  a  song  the  parts  of  which  are 
caught  up  by  different  singers ;  a  small  swift  vessel, 
often  written  ketch. 

Catch'-o-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  caught 

Catchy-tr,  s.    One  who  catches. 

Catoh'-up,  s.    A  sauce  made  from  mushrooms. 

CATCH/-P«N-Nr,  9.    A  worthless  publication. 

Catch'-POLS,  9.    A  bum-bailiff. 

Catch'- word,  141  :  ».  A  word  under  the  last  line 
of  a  page  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next 

CATECHISE,  Ac— See  among  the  compounds  of 


cwwAtf* 


Cata-. 

The  «%a  :=  Is  used  altar  mods*  of  speUtag  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

miab*un,  t.  e.  motion,  165 :  Tizh-un,  t.  *•  vision,  165 :  (Alt),  166  :  thSn,  166. 


CAU 

To  OATEN  ATE=cat'-£-nat<,  r.  a.    To  connect 

by  links ;  to  chain. 
Cat/-e-na"-/ion,  85,  89 :  *.    Regular  connection. 
Cat'-e-na"-ri-<in,  41,  101,  12:  a.    Relating  to  a 

chain  ;  like  a  chain. 
To  CATER=ca'-ter,  36  :  v.  a.    To  provide  food. 
Ca'-frr,  8.    A  caterer.  [Obi.] 
Ca'-ter-fr,  129:  #.    A  purveyor. 
Ca'-ter-ess,  s.    A  woman  who  provides  food. 
Ca'-ter-y,  #.    The  depository  of  victuals  purchased. 
CaTKS,  «.  p/.    Viands;  provisions;  dainties. 
»•  Gator,  the  Anglicized  form  of  quatre,  four,  has  of 

course  no  relationship  to  these  words. 
CATERPILLAR=cat/'-<rr-pi/-lar,  85,  36,  34: 

8.  An  insect;  a  grub;  a  plaut. 
CATERWAUL,  CATGUT,  &c— See  under  Cat 
CATHARTIC,  Ac.   CATHEDRAL,  &c.   CA- 
THOLIC, &c.  CATOPTRON,&c— See  among 
the  compounds  of  Catn-. 
CATKINS,  CATLI NG,  &C.-See  under  Cat. 

CATONIAN,  ol-to'-n4-<5n,  90:  a.  Grave,  severe 
as  Cato. 

CATSUP,  properly  Catchup. — See  under  To  Catch. 

CATTLE,  caY-tl,  101  :  *.    Beasts  of  pasture. 

CA  UDAL=clV-dal,  a.  Relating  to  an  animal's  tail. 

Cau'-date,  a.    Having  a  tail 

CAUDLE,  csW-dl,  101 :  8.  A  warm  drink  mixed 
with  wine.  Sec.  given  to  women  in  childbed. 

To  Cau'-dl<r,  v.  a.  To  make  into  caudle  ;  to  warm 
as  caudle ;  to  indulge  as  with  caudle. 

CAUFsrdtwf,  8.    A  chest  to  keep  flsh  alive  in  water. 

C  AUK=CaS»k,  *,    A  coarse  kind  of  spar. 

CAUL=cJmo1,#.  A  net  for  the  hair;  a  membrane 
covering  the  intestines;  a  membrane  sometimes  en- 
compassing the  head  of  a  child  when  born. 

C  A  U  L 1  S=caS»'-l  18S,  8.    A  stalk  or  herbaceous  stem. 

Cau-W-cent,  a.    Having  a  perfect  stem. 

Cau-lif-er-01/8, 129,  120  :  a.    Having  a  stalk. 

CauMine,  105  :  a.    Growing  out  of  the  main  stem. 

Cau'-li-form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  stalk. 

C*r/i/-/-vi.ow-BR,  1 1 9 :  #.    A  species  of  cabbage. 

CAULDRON  and  CAULK.— See  Caldron  and 
Calk. 

To  CAUPONATE=caV-pA-nate,  v.  n.  To  keep 
a  victualling  house. 

To  Cau'-po-oize,  r.  n.    To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 

CAUSA  LTY,  caW-fll-tta,  #.  Among  miners,  the 
lighter  parts  of  ore  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSE,  c£u>z,  151,  189:  #.  That  which  produces 
or  effects,  a  notion  arising  out  of  that  constitution  of 
the  mind  by  which,  when  two  conditions  or  events 
never  occur  except  in  sequence,  the  one  which  always 
occurs  first  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  other;  and 
since,  in  every  such  case,  the  mind  is  unable  to  per- 
ceive why  they  are  thus  necessarily  connected,  except 
by  perceiving  Uiem  to  bo  parts  of  other  sequences  or 
conditions,  and  so  ad  infinitum,  it  rests  finally  in  the 
belief  of  a  supreme  will  as  the  great  Cause  ofalT  things ; 
— the  reason  or  motive  that  urges;  the  object  sought, 
nroperly  wiled  Finnl  cause,  and  so  distinguished  from 
Efficient  cause;  sake;  party;  pursuit.  Seo  also  lower. 

To  Causi*,  v.  a.    To  effect  as  an  agent 

Cau/-a-bl<f,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  caused. 
Catw'-al,  12  :  a.    Relating  to  or  implying  causes. 
Cau^-al-ly,  ad.    According  to  the  order  of  causes. 

Caiwal'-t-ts/,  81  :  #.    The  agency  of  a  cause. 
Cau'-#rt-tive,  98,  105:  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or 

reason ;  that  effects  as  an  agent. 
Cau'-«a-t*ve-ly,  ad.    in  a  causative  manner. 
Catwa'-/ion,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  cause. 
Cau-#a'-tor,  38  :  $.  A  causer. 


}«.    The  quality  ef 
being  caustic 
r.     Prudence,  care. 


CAV 

Cau5cMeS8,  a.    Original ;  having  no  just  reason. 
CaiwcMess-ly,  ad.    Without  cause  or  reason. 
CauttMesa-ness,  8.    The  state  of  being  causeless. 
Cau'-«fr,  36 :  «.    One  who  causes. 
Cause,  «.    A  suit,  action,  or  legal  process. 
Cauf-id'-t-cal,  81 :  a.    Relating  to  a  pleader. 
CAUSEY,  caW-z&j,  \  151 :  ».  A  chau8t6et 

CAUSEWAY, caW-wa^    lor    way   raised  and 

paved. 
CAUTEL.— See  under  Caution. 
CAUTERY,  caV-t£r4u,  *.    A  burning  or  searing 

either  by  a  hot  iron,  which  is  called  actual  cautery,  or 

by  a  corroding  drug,  which  is  called  potential  cautery ; 

also,  the  instrument  or  drug. 
Cau'-ter,  «.    A  searing  iron. 
To  Cau'-ter-ize,  v.  a.    To  burn ;  to  sear. 
Cau'-ter-Um,  158  :  «.    The  application  of  cautery. 
Cau'-ter-i-za"-/ion,  *.    The  act  of  using  cautery. 
Cau'-stic,   a.  and  *•     Burning;  pungent:—*.  A 

corroding  application. 
Cau-stic'-i-ty,  (-stis'-s£-t^) 
( 'au'-stic-nesa,  (-stick-ness) 
CAUTION,  ciV-shun,  89  : 

warning. 
To  Cau'-/torj,  tr.  a.    To  warn. 
Cau  -/ion-or-y,  a.    Given  as  a  pledge;  warning. 
Cau'-/ion-tT,  8.    In  Scotland,  he  who  bails  another. 
Cau'-ltoirs,  (-shua,  90)  a.    Wary,  watchful. 
Cau'-rVows-ly,  ad.    Warily. 
Cau'-Ztous-uess,  8.    Carefulness;  watchfulness. 
Cal'-tej.,  8.    Cunning,  subtlety,  caution.  [Ob*.] 
Cau'-tel-ous,  120:  a.    Cautious,  wily,  cunniug. 
Cau'-tel-otra-ly,  ad.    Cunningly,  cautiously. 
Cau'-teUows-ness,  t.    Cautiousness,  cunning. 
CAVALRY,  caV-51-r^j,  #.     Horse  troops. 
Cav'-al-cade",  85 :  t.    A  procession  on  horseback. 
Cav'-^-lijbr",  (-leer,  103)  *.  and  a.  A  horseman,  a 

knight;  a  gay, military  man;  a  partizan  of  Charles  I. 

as  opposed  to  a  Roundhead;  also,  a  name  given  to  a 

raised:  work  in  fortification: — a.  Gay;  warlike;  gene- 
rous; disdainful;  haughty.  . 
Cav'-a-li>r"-ly,  ad.    Haughtily. 
CAVATINA,  caV-<Me"rn<3,  104:  8.    A  short  air 

in  music  without  a  return  or  second  part. 
CAV  E=cav«,  8.    A  hollow  place ;  a  den ;  a  cell. 
To  Ca'-vate,  v.  a.    To  hollow  out 
Cci-va'-fion,  89  :  8.    An  excavation  for  cellarage. 
CAv'-7-Tr,  92 :  8.    Hollowness;  a  hollow  place. 
Cav  -in,  8.    A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  troops. 
Cav'-krn,  8.    A  hollow  place  in  the  ground. 
Cav'-erned,   114:  a.     Full  of  caverns;  living  in  a 

cavern. 
Cav'-er-noirs,  120:  a.    Full  of  caverns ;  hollow. 
Ca-vern'-u-lotra,  81  :  a.    Full  of  little  caverns. 
Cav'-es-son,  8.  A  nose-band,  generally  hollow,  which 

is  used  in  breaking  horses  in, 
CAVEAT=ca'-ve-fit,  146 :  «.    A  writ  or  process  to 

stop  proceedings;  a  caution  or  admonition. 
CAVIARE,  cav-yart',  146:  8.    A  sauce  made  from 
the  roes  of  certain  large  fish,  particularly  sturgeon ; 

delicate  or  refined  sauce. 
To  CAVIL=caV-TI,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  raise  cap. 

tious  objections :— net.  To  receive  with  objections. 
CavMl,  8.    False  or  frivolous  objections. 
Cav'-il-leT,  36  :  *.    A  captious  disputant 
CW-il-ling,  8.    A  frivolous  disputation. 
Cav'-i  Mindly,  ad.    In  a  cavilling  manner. 
Cav'-il-lotfs,  a.    Full  of  vexatious  objections. 
Cav'-il-la"-*ion,89: 


«•    The  practice  of  objecting. 
The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dlctioanry. 

Fo«rW#.-  giV-way.  chap'-man:  pd-piV:  li«:  gfcd:  j'(&5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,e,V,£c.  nutie,  171. 


CEL 

CAVITY,  CAVIN.— Sec  under  Cave. 

To  CA  W=c!w,  v.  *•    To  cry  as  a  rook  or  crow. 

CAXON,  dtck'-3D,  154,  114:  t.   A  wig.  [A  cant 

CAYENNE,  cl-ySn',  [Fr.]  170  :  $.    A  very  pun- 

CAYMAN=ca'-ra<5ii,  100:  t.   The  American  alii, 
gator. 

CAZIQUE,  cd-zeek',  1 04 :  #.    A  petty  king  among 

the  aboriginal  Americana, 
To  CEASE=se»t=cec*,  59,  103 :  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  leave  off;  to  atop;  to  be  at  an  end:— «cf.  To  put 
a  atop  to* 

Ceaue,  *.    Extinction;  failure.  [Oba,] 

Cease'-Iess,  a.    Incessant,  perpetual. 

Cease'-less-ly,  105:  ad.    Perpetoally. 

To  Ciss,  r.  n.  To  neglect  a  legal  doty.  [Oba.] 

Ces/-awT,  #.    A  neglect  to  perform  the  service*  or  pay- 
ment of  a  tenure  for  two  years.  [Law.] 

Ce*-sa/-Tit,  s,    A  writ  tp  recover  landa  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Ceaaer. 

Cer-aeT,  38 :  ft.    He  who  k  liable  to  a  cessavit 

C«»-Sa'- r/ow,  89:    *.    A  atop;    a   reat;    vacation; 
end  of  action ;  a  pau*e  of  hostility  not  amounting  to 

CECITY,  c5f-c£-tfy  105 :  s.    Blindness. 
Ce-cu'-tfi-en-cy,  (-ku'-*h£-Sn-c^  146,  147)  *. 

Cloodineaa  of  atght. 
CEDAR=ce/-dar,  34 :  *.   A  large  evergreen  tree. 
Ce*-darn,  34:      )  a.    Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree. 
CV-drtne,  105 :  J  CJ-dry  may  be  met  with  in  the 


To  CEDE=cedt=se*d, ».  n.  and  a.  To  submit: — 

act.  To  yield :  to  resign ;  to  give  up  to. 
CB*'-af-BL£,  a.    Giving  way ;  yielding. 
Ces/-**-bil*-i-ty,  #.    The  quality  of  giving  way. 
CW-won,  (c&h'-un,  90)  *.    Retreat :  reiignation ; 

a  manner  of  vacating  a  benefice. 
Cea'-aVon-ar-jr,  o.    Implying  resignation. 
CEDH.L  A=<i-dil'  Id,  *.  A  mark  to  letter  c,  thus  (9). 
7oCElL=ceJ,  103:  =^selt,  v.  a.    To  cover  the 

inner  roof  of  a  building,  or  room. 
Ceil'-ing,  #.    The  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  room. 
CELANDINE=c*i'-an-dtnc,#.    Swallow-wort 
CELATURE^ce'-M-ture,  147:   #.    The  art  of 

engraving;  the  thing  engraved. 
To  CELEBRATE^c^l'4-brit*,  v.  a.  To  praise; 

to  distinguish  by  solemn  ritea. 
CeF-e-bra'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  who  celebratea. 
Ol'-e-bra"-/ion,  85.  89 :  s.    A  distinguishing  by 

ceremonies;  praise;  renown. 
Ce-le-bri-ow,  90,  120:  a.    Famous,  renowned. 
Ce-le'-bri-osw-ljr,  105  :  ad.    In  a  famous  manner. 
Ce-le'-bW-oirt-ness,  9.    Renown,  fame. 
Ce-lbb'-hj-tf,  81 :  t.    Celebration,  fame. 
CELERITY,  c£-l$r'4-t^,  129, 105:  s.  Swiftnoaa. 
CELERY,  cSl'-Sr4ty  105 :  *.  A  species  of  paraley. 
Ce-Ie'-ri-tfC,  90 :  /.    Turnip. rooted  celery. 
CELESTIAL,  c&-lfet'-j#l,  146,  coiioq.  cl-l«st'- 

sb'cr!,  147:  a.  and  s. .  Heavenly  in  place;  hea- 
venly in  state ;  heavenly  in  quality :— *.  An  inhabitant 

of  heaven. 
Ce-leaAfVal-ly,  ad.    In  a  heavenly  manner. 
To  Ce-les/-t*-fy,  6 :  v.  a.    To  give  some  heavenly 

quality. 
CB-LRr-T/KS,  105  :  ».    A  delicate  blue  mineral. 
CELESTINS=d?l'-S»-tTn8.  t.  pf.    Monka  of  the 

order  of  St.  Celeatin  and  St.  Bernard. 
CELIAC,  ceMi-ac,  a.    Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 
CELIBACY,  c£i'4-bd-c&),  *     Single  life. 


CEN 

Ce.'-i-batc,  99 :  *.    Celibacy. 

CELL=c£ll,  «.    A  small  cavity;  a  cave;  a  small 

room. 
Ce!l'-ule,  155,  69 :  *.    A  little  coll. 
Cell'-u-lar,  34 :  a.    Consisting  of  little  cavities. 
Cel-HrVer-ovn,  a.    Bearing  or  producing  cells. 
Cell'-u-liP'-er-0K»,  a.    Producing  little  eelle. 
CkiZ-IwIU,  34 :  «.  A  place  under  ground  where  liquors 

and  other  things  are  repositsd. 
Cei'-lar-age,  *.    Cellar  or  cellars  ;  space  for  cellars ; 

charge  for  cellar  room. 
Cel'-iar-f  r,  1  #.    A  butler,  generally  in  a  religious 
Cel'-lar-sit,  J  boose. 
Cel'-Ia-ret",  «.    A  case  of  cabinet  work  for  holding 

bottles. 
CELSITUDE,cSl'-8£-tadt,  105:  #.   Height 
CELT=c£lt,  t.    One  of  the  primitive  inhabitanU  of 

Italy,  Gaul.  Spain,  and  Britain. 
Cel'-tic,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the  Celts: — «.  Tho 

language  of  the  Celts. 
Cel'-tt-beT-ri-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Celta  of  the 

Iberua  in  Spain ;  hence,  Spanish. 
CEMENT=c^-m£nt',  83:  #.    The  matter  used  to 

make  substances  cohere;  bond  of  union. 
To  Ce-ment',  r.  a.  and  it.  To  unite  by  a  cement  :— 

ntn.  To  come  into  union ;  to  cohere. 
Ce-men'-feT,  s.    A  person  or  thing  that  unites. 
Cem'-en-ta"-/ton,  85,   92,  89:   #.    The  act  of 

cementing. 
Cem'-en-ti/"-#oir«,  (-tish'-us,  90)  a.  Conglutinating. 
CEMETERY=c«m,-^t«r-^  92,  129,  105:  #. 

A  place  where  the  dead  are  reposlted. 
CENATORY,  ce'-ni-tor-^  129,  103:  a.    Re- 
lating to  supper. 
CENOBlTE=ce'-nA-blk,  *.    One  of  a  religious 
order  who  live  in  a  community,  in  contradistinction  to 
an  anchoret  who  lives  in  solitude. 
Ce'-no-bU"-i-cal,  a.    Living  in  community. 
(V-llO-by,  *.    Tlie  residence  of  a  community. 
CENOTAPH,  cSn'4-taf,  163:  s.    An  empty  or 

honorary  tomb  to  one  buried  elsewhere. 
To  CENSE=c£nc*,  153 :  v.  a.   To  burn  perfumes. 
Cen'-se r,  36 :  t.    A  pan  for  burning  perfumes. 
CENSE^cSriCv,  153  :  «.  A  public  rate  or  tax ;  rank. 
Cen'-tton,  90 :  J.    A  rate ;  an  assessment 
Cen'-sor,  s.    A  public  officer,  originally  of  Rome, 


having  certain  powers  of  noting  and  registering  persons 

"  nd  of  reproving  or  r        '  '         "" 

See  also  lower. 


'  reproving  or  restraining  offences 


or  effects,  and 

against  manners. 
Cen'-sor-ship,  s.    The  office  of  a  censor. 
Cen-sV-ri-al,  1  90,  47  :  a.  Relating  to  the  censor, 
Cen-so'-rt'-an,  /  or  the  correction  of  public  morals. 
Cen'-sus,  *.    A  declaration  by  the  citizens  of  ancient 

Rome  before  the  censors,  of  their  names,  places  of 

abode,  rank,  and  possessions;  at  present,  a  numbering 

of  the  population. 
Cen'-*«-al,     (-8&-31,    147)   a.     Relating    to   the 

census;  liable  to  be  ra'ed. 
Cen'-BOR,  *.    A  scrutinizing,  censuring  person. 
Cen-so'-n-fll,  a.    Censuring;  severe. 
Cen-so'-n-oira,  120 :  a.    Prone  to  find  fault. 
Ceii-so'-N-'ws-ly,  ad.  In  a  severe  reflecting  mauuer. 
Cen-so'-ri-ot<8-ne88,  S.    Disposition  to  blazon  faults. 
Ckn'-sitrb,  (-shoor,  147)  «.    Blame;  jndgement; 

judicial  sentence;  spiritual  punishment 
To  Cen'-rore,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  blame,  condemn : 

— nea.  To  judge. 
Cen'-*tt-rer,  36 :  t.    One  that  blames. 
Cen'-*«-rillg,  72:  #.    Blame;  reproach. 
Cen'-*a*-ra-ble,  101 :  a.    Deserving  censure. 
Cen'-*t/-ra-b!y,  105  :  ad.    BUmably. 


Tbe  sign  =  Is  us«d  aftsr  modes  of  spelling  that  hovs  no  frregnlaritj  of  sound. 
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CER 

Cen'-tu-ra-ble-neas,  *.   Blamableness. 
CENT=cSnt,  s.    A  hundred,  at  Ave  per  cent,  t.  e. 

five  iu  the  hundred;  an  American  coin  a  hundred  to 

a  dollar. 
Ceu'-tage,  «.    A  rate  by  the  hundred. 
Cen'-te-nar-jr,  s.    The  number  of  a  hundred. 
Cen-ten'-ni-al,  a.    Consisting  of  a  hundred  years. 
Cen-te*/-«-mal,  a.  The  hundredth. 
Cen-te8/-i-ma//-/ion,  #.   A  military  punishment  of 

one  in  a  hundred. 
Cen'-ti-cip"-t-t0M8,  a.    Having  a  hundred  heads. 
Cen-tifH-dowa,  a.    Divided  into  a  hundred  ports. 
Cen'-tf-fV-li-owi,  a.    Having  a  hundred  loaves. 
Cen'-b'-grade,  a.    Having  a  hundred  degrees. 
Cen-til'-o-^Ky,    (-kwkj,   76)  t.    A  hundred-fold 

discourse. 
Cen'-ti-pede,  t,    A  many-legged  insect. 
Cen'-tu-ple,  101 :  a.    A  hundred  fold. 
To  Cen-tu'-pli-cate,  v.  a.  To  make  a  hundred  fold. 
Cbn'-tu-b  r,  147 :  *.  A  hundred  of  men,  of  years,  &c. 
To  Cen-tu'-ri-ate,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  hundreds. 
Cen-tu"-r»-a'-tor,  #.    A  chronologer  by  centuries. 
Cen-tu'-n-^D,  *.    A  captain  of  a  hundred  men. 
CENTAUR=c«n'-tor,  131 :  *.    A  fabulous  mon- 

ster,  partly  man,  partly  horse. 
Cbn'-tau-RF,  «.    The  name  of  a  plant 
CENTO^cSn'-tA,  *.    A  composition  or  patchwork 

formed  by  verses  or  passages  from  various  authors. 
CENTRE,  <£n'-ter,  159 :  *.   The  middle  point 
To  Cen'-/re,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  place  on  a  centre ; 

to  collect  in  a  point:— ncu.  To  be  placed  centrally ;  to 

repose  on. 
Cen'-tral,  a.    Relating  to,  or  placed  in,  the  centre. 
Cen'-tral-ly,  ad.    In  a  central  manner. 
Cen'-tric,  Cen'-tri-cal,  a.    Placed  in  the  centre. 
Cen'-tri-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  central  position. 
Cen'-tre-cal-nett,  *.    Situation  in  the  centre. 
Cbn-trik'-u-glil,  87 :  a.    Teuding  from  the  oentre. 
Cen-trip'-e-tal,  a.    Tending  to  the  centre. 
GENTRY.— See    Sentry;    Ckntury,   &c,    see 

under  Cent 
CEPHALIC,  cl-fSl'-ick,  163,  68:  a.  and  #.  Per- 

taining  to  the  head ; — s,  A  medicine  for  disorders  of 

the  head. 
Ce/>A"-aI-al'-gy,  85  :  i.    The  headache. 
Ceph'-al-al"-gic,  88 :  s.  Medicine  for  the  headache. 
CERASITE^cSrM-cIU,   #.    A   cherry-like  petri- 

faction. 
Cer'-a-sin,  s.    Any  gummy,  cherry-like  substance. 
CERASTES,  c4-raV-t£tz,    101:   #.    literally,  a 

horned  creature ;  appropriately,  a  serpent  supposed  to 

have  horns. 
CERBEREAN=cer-bert'4-£n,  90:   a.    As  of 

the  dog  Cerberus.  [Milton.] 
CERE=cert,  #.    The  naked  skin  that  ©overs  the 

base  of  a  hawk's  bill. 
To  CERE=cere,  v.  a.    To  wax  or  cover  with  wax. 
Ce'-rate,  t.    A  medicament  mode  chiefly  or  wax. 
Ce'-ra-ted,  a.    Covered  with  wax. 
CerV-clo/A,  t.    Cloth  smeared  with  wax  or  bitumen. 
Cere'-ment,   #,    Cerecloth   anciently   used   in   em- 
balming. 
(V-re-otfS,  43 :  a.    Waxen  ;  like  wax. 
Ce"-re-0-lite/,  #.    A  mineral  lesembling  wax. 
Ce'-rtn,  «.    That   part    iu   wax    which   dissolves  in 

alcohol. 
Ce-ru'-men,  (-rfxV-mgn,  109)  t.  The  wax  in  the  ear. 
CEREBRUM==c£r'-J-brum,#.  The  brain.  [Lat] 
Cerr-e-br«l,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  brain. 


CES 

Cer'-e-bel'Mum,  or  Cer'-e-bel,  t.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  head  and  brain  near  the  neck. 

CEREMONY,ceV4-m0n-&j,  129, 105 :  s.  Out- 
ward  rite ;  form  in  religion,  in  state,  in  civility. 

Cer'-e-rW-ni-al,  90:  a.  and  «.  Relating  to 
ceremony;  formal: — s.  Outward  form  or  rite:  th 
order  for,  or  book  of  rites  in  the  Roman  chuich. 

Cer'-e-mo"-ru-al-ne*s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
ceremonial. 

Cer/-e-mo'/-n i-owy  a.   Full  of  ceremony ;  formal. 

Cer/-e-nu//-ni-oMs-ly,  ad.  In  a  ceremonious  manner. 

Cer/-e-mo/'-nt-oat8-neM,  #.    Great  formality. 

CERIUM,  cert'4-um,  43:  ».  A  grayish  white 
metal  found  in  a  mineral  called  Cerite,  both  of  them 
named  from  the  planet  Ceres. 

CERRUS^ceV-rua,  t.    The  bitter  oak. 

Cer'-n-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  bitter  oak. 

CERTAIN^cer'-tam,  lOO^cerMSn,  99 :  a.  Sure, 
indubitable ;  resolved ;  undoubting;  unfailing;  regular; 
some  or  one  in  particular. 

Cer'-tain-ly,  ad.    Indubitably ;  without  fall. 

Cer'-tain-new,  #.   Certainty. 

Cer'-tain-ty,  105:  «.  Exemption  from  doubt;  from 
failure;  that  which  is  real;  regularity. 

Cer'-tks,  cer/-t£z,  151:  ad.  Certainly;  In  truth. 
[Obs.] 

To  Cer-ti-fy,  6 :  v.  a.    To  give  assurance  of. 

Cer'-tt-fi'-er,  #.    An  assurer ;  au  ascertainer. 

Cer'-tt-fi-ca/'-#ion,  89 :  #.  The  certifying  of  any- 
thing. 

Cer-tif-t-cate,  #.    Testimony  In  writing. 

Cbr'-TJ-TUDE,  «.    Certainty ;  freedom  from  doubt 

Ckr'-w-o-ra"-ri,  (-shl-A-rSre'-rl,  147)  1.  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  a  superior  court  to  the  officers  of  an  in- 
ferior one,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  return  the 
records  of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  the  end 
the  party  may  have  more  sure  and  speedy  justice. 

CERULEAN,  c^-roOMi-an,  90, 109:  a.  Sky- 
coloured. 

Ce-rttMe-ows,  120,  Cer'-irie,  129:  a.    Blue. 

Cer'-w-lif/'-ic,  a.    Producing  a  blue  colour. 

£7*  See  Cerumen  under  Cere. 

CERUSE,  ce'-rooct,  109,  152:  #.    White  lead. 

Cef-rused,  (-rooit,  114,  143)  a.  Washed  with 
white  lead. 

CERVICAL,  cer'-y£-c£l,  105:  a.   Pertaining  to 

the  neck. 
CERVlNEacer-Vint',  a.    Pertaining  to  a  stag  or 

deer. 
CESARIAN=d-zare'4-an,  41,  105:    a.   The 

Cesarian  operation,  said  to  be  that  which  brought 

Ctcsar  into  the  world,  is  the  taking  of  a  child  from  iho 

womb  by  cutting. 
CESPITOUS,  c&'-p^-tus,  120:  a.   Turfy. 
Ces/-pi-tir"-iot«,  (-ttsh'-ua,   90)   a.    Pertaining 

to  turf. 
CESS=c£s8, 1.    A  rate  or  tax;  a  corruption  either 

of  Assess  or  Cense :  To  Cess,  see  under  To  Cease. 
CesV-ment,  t.    An  assessment 
Cea'-gor,  #.    A  taxer. 
CESSATION,  To  CESS,  &c  see  under  To  Cease  : 

Ck  sarnie,  Cissiov,  &c  see  under  To  Cede. 
CESSPOOL=-ceW-pool,    *.    A   receptacle    into 

which  refuse  water  flows  or  is  yielded.    Compare  To 

Cede,  See.    Perhaps,  however,  an  assessed  pool. 
CESTUS  =  dfs/-tU8,  «.    The  girdle  of  Venus;  a 

marriage  girdle. 
09*  Cnstus  Li  a  boxing  glftve. 
Cest,/.    A  lady's  girdle. 
CESURA,  ci-z&'-ra,  151 :  #.  A  cutting  or  dividing 

i.i  verse ;  either  of  a  verse  into  two  or  more  parts  by 

appropriate  pauses;  or  of  the  syllables  of  different 

words  so  as  to  make  each  foot  consist  of  a  syllable 
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CH=TCH 

from  000  void,  and  a  syllable  or  syllables   from 


Ce-W-ml,  «.    Pertaining  to  the 

CETACEOUS,  ce-ta'-sh'us,  90 :  a.  Of  the  whale 


CeZ-tic,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  whale,  or  spermaceti. 
Ce-tol'-O-gy,  f .    Natural  history  of  the  whale  kind. 

CH^TCH. 

t>  For  word*  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH=TCH,  seek  hereafter  under  CH-SH,  or  CH=K. 

CH  ACE.— See  under  Chase. 

To  CHAFE^chaft,  »•  <*•  and  n.  To  warm  by 
rubbing ;  to  beat  by  rage  or  hurry;  to  make  angry  j— 
aev.  To  rage;  to  fret;  to  be  fretted  by  rubbing. 

Cba'-fer,  «.    One  who  chafes. — See  also  below. 

Chafe,  «•    A  beat,  a  rage ;  a  fume. 

Chajtb'-WaX,  154 :  t.  An  officer  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writs. 

Cha -PER,  t.    A  hurrying,  bussing  insect 

Cha'-fkr-F,  129 :  «.    A  forge  In  an  iron-mill. 

Chaf'-fkhw,  s.   A  kettle ;  a  chafing-dish. 

CHAFF^cbif,  11,  155;  «.    The  husks  of  corn. 

Chaf-f>,  105:  a.    Like  chaff;  foul;  light;  bad. 

Chat'- pinch,  «.    A  bird  said  to  like  chaff. 

To  CHAFFER=*chaT-fer,  36:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
treat  about  a  bargain;  to  haggle: — act.  To  buy;  to 
exchange. 

Cbaf-fer-eT,  36  :  *.  A  dealer ;  a  hard  bargainer. 

Chaf-fer-jf,  105 :  *.    Haggling  traffic. 

CHAIN=cha\n,  *.  A  series  of  connected  links  or 
rings  ;  a  manacle;  a  connected  series. 

To  Chain,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  enslave ; 
to  keep  by  a  chain ;  to  unite. 

t^  The  word  is  often  compounded.  A  Chain-pump,  is  a 

Eip  used  on  shipboard:  Chain-shot,  are  shots  fastened 
,  chain  or  bar :  Chain-ieork,  is  work  with  open  spaces 
the  links  of  a  chain. 
CH AlR=chari,  *.    A  moveable  seat;  a  seat  of 

Justice  or  authority ;  a  sort  of  chaise. 
Chair '-man,  t.    The  president  of  an  assembly ;  the 

porter  of  a  sedan-chair. 
To  Chair,  v.  a.    To  carry  in  a  chair  after  an  election. 
CHALDRON,   cha«l'-dron,    112:   #.   A    coal 

measure  of  thirty-six  bushels. 
Ctl ALICE,  chaK-Iss,  105 :  #.   A  cop ;  a  howl. 
ChaV-iced,   (-1st,    143)   a.    Having  a  cop,  as  a 

flower. 
CHALK,  chtwk,   112,   139:    #.    A   white   cal. 

careoos  earth. 
Cha/k'-y,  105:  a.    Having  chalk;  white. 
Cha/k'-y-ness,  t.    The  state  of  Being  chalky. 
t>  Among  the  compounds  are  Chalkf-pit,  Chalk'-itone, 

(a  while  concretion  in  the  extremities  of  a  gouty 

patient,')  ChaWoUter,  &c 
To  Cho/k,  v.  a.    To  rub,  to  mark,  or  to  manure  with 

chalk. 
To  CHALLENGE=chil'-lenge,  v.  a.    To  call 

to  answer  for  an  offence  by  combat;  to  ace  use;  to  claim; 

to  except  to  a  juror. 
Cbal'-lenge,  #.    A  summons  to  combat ;  a  demand ; 

an  exception  to  jurors. 
Chal'-lenge-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  challenged. 
Chal'-len-gfr,  s.    One  that  challenges. 
CHAMBER,  chaW-ber,   111:   *.    A  room;  a 

bed-room:  a  hall  of  justice;  a  cavity  holding  gun- 
powder either  In  a  mine,  or  in  a  gun ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 
To  Chom'-beT,  V.  «.    To  reside  as  in  a  chamber;  to 

frequent  bed-rooms,  and  hence  to  intrigue,  to  be  wanton: 

— act.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  chamber. 
Cham'-ber-er,  129 :  #.    A  man  of  intrigue. 
ChanV-ber-ing,  s.    Intrigue. 
Cham'-ber-lain,  36,  99 :  «.    Literally,  an  overseer 

of  the  chambers,  as  at  an  inn  or  hotel.     The  lord 


*>  For  words 
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CH=TCH 

beginning  with  CH.not  found   under 
lereafUr  under  C H-S H, or  CH-K. 


chamberlain  of  England,  who  U  the  sixth  officer  of  the 
crown,  is  so  called  because,  by  ancient  usage,  he  has 
livery  and  lodging  in  the  king's  court,  he  dresses  and 
undresses  the  king  on  coronation  day,  and  he  has  the 
care  of  providing  all  things  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
time  of  parliament.  The  lord-chamberlain  of  the 
household,  another  officer  of  the  crown,  is  so  called 
because  he  has  the  oversight  of  all  officers  belonging 
to  the  king's  chambers,  except  tha  precinct  of  the 
bed-chamber. 

t9*  Among  the  compounds  of  this  word  are  Chamber- 
follow,  (one  that  lies  In  the  same  bed  or  chamber,') 
Chamber-maid,  (a  servant  who  has  the  care  of  bed- 
rooms,  or  who  waits  on  a  lady,)  Ckambor&muel,  (a 
counsellor  who  delivers  his  private  opinion,  but  does 
not  plead  in  court,)  Chamber  practice,  (the  business  of 
a  chamber-counsel,)  &c. 
lb  CHAMFER^chim'-fcr,  v.  a.  To  channel 
architecturally ;  to  flute  as  a  column. 

Cham'-fer,  li.    A  small  gutter  or  channel  cat  in 

Cham'-fretJ  wood;  also,  aslope. 
To  CHAMP^chimp,  v.  a.  and  ».   To  bite  with 
frequent  audible  action  of  the  teeth  j  to  devour:— neu. 
To  bite  frequently. 

Cham'-per,  36  :  *.   A  biter  or  nibbler. 

CHAMPION,  ch*m'-pe-3n,  146, 18:  #.  A  single 
combatant;  a  judicial  combatant  either  in  his  own 
case,  or  another's ;  a  hero ;  a  bold  upholder  of  a  contest. 

To  Cham'-pi-on,  v.  a.    To  challenge ;  to  defend. 

CHANCE=»chance,  «.  and  a.  The  occurrence  of 
an  event  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  event  which, 
as  far  as  human  experience,  Judgement,  or  foresight, 
can  calculate,  might  as  easily  have  occurred ;  fortune 
or  the  imaginary  cause  of  fortuitous  events;  accident; 
success;  misfortune;  possibility  of  an  oeoarrenee :— «. 
Fortuitous. 

To  Chance,  v.  n.    To  happen. 

ChaW-w-bl*,  98,  101 :  a.    Accidental. 

Chances-fad,  117:  a.    Hazardous. 

ty  Among  the  compounds  aro  Chanee-com'er,  and 
Chance-medley;  the  latter  is  a  law-term  signifying  the 
killing  of  a  person  by  chance  *  lien  the  killerwas  doing 
a  lawful  act. 

CHANCEL^chXn'-dfl,  *.  Originally  a  latticed 
division  of  a  hall,  or  other  building  in  which  a  secretary 
or  other  officer  sat  j  or  a  similar  division  in  a  church 
where  the  sacrament  was  administered;  now,  it  is 
taken  generally  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
where  the  altar  stands. 

Chan'-cel-lor,  38:  «.  Originally,  a  chief  notary 
or  scribe  under  the  Roman  emperors ;  an  officer  pre- 
siding in  some  court;  as  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who 
presides  in  the  courts  of  equity,  and  is  keeper  of  the 
great  seal;  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  pro- 
sides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  crown. 

Chan'-cer-a/,  *•    The  high  court  of  equity. 

CHANDLEK-chand'-ler,  11:  a.  A  tallow- 
chandler.  [Obs.]  See  also  lower. 

Chand'-ry,  «.  A  place  where  candles  are  kept  [Obs.] 

Chand'-IJJR,  «.  A  dealer  generally,  any  particular 
meaning  being  determined  by  a  prefix;  as  Tallow- 
chandler,  Corn-chandler,  Ship-chandler,  &c 

<»•  Webster  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  Handier,  rather 
than  a  generalisation  of  the  head  word. 

Chand'-ler-y,  129,  105:  «.  Articles  sold  by  a 
chandler. 

To  CHANGE,  chaxngc,  1 1 1 :  t>.  a.  and  a.  To  put  in 

place  of  somebody  or  something  else ;  to  quit  for  some- 
thing else ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  alter ;  to 
give  smaller  money  for  larger,  the  value  being  equal : 
— asv.  To  undergo  change. 

Change,  #.  Alteration  ;  novelty ;  email  money;  also 
a  contraction  of  Exchange. 

ChanjrV-a-bl#,  a.  Subject  or  possible  to  be  changed, 
having  the  quality  of  appearing  different;  fickle. 
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The  alga  =  is  nsad  after  mods*  of  spelling  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-un,  1,  e.  mitsion,  165 :  vlzh-un,  t.  c.  vision,  165 :  tf&n,  166 :  then,  166* 
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fc>  For  words  beginning  with  C  IT,  not  found  under 
CH=TCH,seek  hereafter  under  CH=SH.or  CH=K. 


Change'-a-ble-ness,  s.  Ineomtancy ;  susceptibility 
of  change. 

Change'-a-bly,  arf.    Inconstantly. 

Change'- f// 1,117:  a.    Full  of  change. 

ChangeMess,  a.    Constant 

Changeling,  #.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  place  of 
another;  an  idiot;  one  apt  to  change. 

Chan'-g<T,  *.    One  who  alters;  a  money-changer. 

CHANNEL=cbJta'-nSl,  ».  The  hollow  bed  of 
running  waters  j  a  long  cavity ;  a  strati;  a  furrow. 

To  Chan'-ne),  V.  a.   To  cut  in  channels. 

To  CHANT=chant,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  sing;  to 
celebrate  by  song;  to  sing  iu  the  cathed.ol  service: 
To  chant  a  none  b  to  advertise  it  by  qualities  which 
on  trial  must  be  found  wanting. 

Chant,  s.    Song ;  recitative  in  cathedrals. 

Chant'-er,  #.    A  singer  :—fcm.  Chant'-ress. 

Ch ant'-rf,  1 05  :  $ .  An  endowed  chapel  for  priests 
to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  dotoors. 

CH\NT''-i-CLBE»',  «.  A  cock,  with  reference  to  his 
crowing. 

To  CHAP=ch$p,  112 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  break 
into  clefts  or  gapings  by  the  operation  of  heat,  drought, 
or  cold;  in  any  more  general  sense,  this  verb  and  its 
derivatives  are  spelled  and  pronounced  Chop.  The 
words  spelled  like  it,  in  the  classes  after  the  next  two 
words,  are  etymologically  distinct. 

Chap,  8.    A  cleft  from  the  operation  of  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Chap'-py,  a.    Having  clefts  from  dryness,  &c. 

CH  AP?  ch5p,  112:  #.  The  upper  or  under  part  of 
a  beast's  mouth ;  in  the  plural,  the  same  parts  of  a 
man  in  derision;  the  entrance  to  any  thing,  as  the 
chaps  of  a  channel. 

Chap'-falfcn,  (-flUln,  112,  114)  a.  Having  the 
lower  chap  depressed;  hence,  dispirited,  silenced. 

ChapMesa>,  a.    Without  flesh  about  the  mouth. 

To  CHAP=chap,  v.  n.  To  cheapen,  to  bargain. 
[Obs.] 

Chap'-man,  *.    A  cheapener ;  a  dealer. 

Chap,  8.  An  abbreviation  of  chapman,  and  used  fa- 
miliarly and  laxly  as  the  word  fellow. 

CHAPE=chape,  I.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  at  the 
point  of  a  scabbard';  the  catch  of  a  buckle. 

ChapeMess,  a.    Without  a  chape. 

C II A  PEL=cbSp/-€l,  ».  Primarily,  a  private  build- 
ing for  religious  service ;  a  building  for  religious  ser- 
vice, either  attaclied  locally  to  a  church,  or  not  attached 
but  subordinate  to  it;  any  place  of  worship  which  is 
not  called  a  church)  a  meeting  among  printers,  so 
called  because  a  chapel  in  Westminster  was  the  first 
English  printing  office. 

Chap'-el-ry,  #.    The  jurisdiction  of  a  chapel. 

Chap'-el-lon-y,*.  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction  within 
the  precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordinate  to  it. 

Chap  -let,  8.    A  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

Chap'-i.ain,  99 :  I.  A  priest  who  does  not  officiate 
in  a  parish  church,  but  is  attached  to  some  more  do- 
mestic establishment. 

Chap'-lain-cy,  #.    The  office  of  a  chaplain. 

ChapMain-ship,  #.  Chaplaincy;  the  revenue  of  a 
chapel. 

CHAPLET=ch5p'-le't,  8.  A  garland  or  wreath 
worn  about  the  head';  a  string  of  beads  used  in  the 
Roman  church ;  in  architecture,  a  little  moulding. 

CHAPMAN. — See  under  To  Chap  (to  cheapen.) 

C II A  PTER=chXry-t*T,  *.  Literally,  a  head ;  hence, 
the  summary  stated  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  division 
of  a  book;  and,  hence,  the  division  itself}  a  decretal 
epistle. 

Chap/-tkh,  *.  The  prebends  and  other  clergymen 
who,  with  the  dean  of  a  cathedral  church,  form  a  cor- 

Ttae  schemee  entire,  mad  (be  principle*  to  which 

Fowtit:  gatt'-wav  chay-m5n :  pd-pifc  laS» ; 


(O-  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH-TC11.  seek  hereafter  under  CH  =  SH,orCH=K. 
poration  aggregate,  with  authorities  which,  under  the 
bishop,  entitle  them  to  the  designation  Head. 

To  Chap'-tkr,  v.  a.  To  bring  up  to  some  legal  au- 
thority for  rebuka  or  punishment;  to  rebuke;  to  take 
to  task. 

CIIAPTREL=chap,-tre'l,  #.  In  architecture  the 
same  ns  impost 

CHAR=char,  33  :  *.    A  delicate  fish  so  called. 

To  CHAR=char,  33  :  v.  a.  To  burn  wood  to  a 
black  cinder. 

Char'-ry, (char'-e^ 33, 129)  a.  Burned  as  charcoal. 

Char'-coal, «.  Coal  made  by  burning  wood  under  tint 

To  Chark,  v.  a.    The  same  as  To  Char. 

C  H  AR,  chart,  130 :  #.  Work  done  by  the  day ;  a  job. 

To  Char,  v.  n.    To  work  at  others'  houses  by  the  day. 

Clwr/-wom-mi,  (-w&m-an,  107)  *.  She  that  does 
char-work. 

CHARD=chard,*.  A  term  used  of  artichoke  leaves 
and  white  beet  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation. 

7bCHARGE=charge,t>.a.  To  load;  hence,  to  in- 
trust ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to  accuse ;  to  command ;  to 
enjoin:— new.  To  make  an  onset. 

Charge,  «.  Care;  precept;  mandate;  trust;  accu- 
sation; imputation;  expense;  cost;  onset. 

Charge'-a-ble,  a.    Imputable  as  a  debt  or  crime. 

Charpy-a-bly,  ad.    Expensively. 

Charge'-a-ble-ness,  #.    Expense ;  cost. 

Cha i ge'-ft/l,  117:  a.    Expensive,  costly. 

Charte'-leM,  a.    Inexpensive. 

Char  ~Q£it,  $.  A  dish  capable  of  a  load,  a  large  dish. 

Char'-ger,  8.    A  horse  used  in  charging  tho  enemy. 

CHARILY,  &C— See  under  Chary. 

CHARIOT,  chaY-e-ot,  105, 18  :  «.  A  half-coach; 
a  car  formerly  used  in  war. 

To  Char'-t-ot,  v.  a.  To  drive  as  in  a  chariot  [Mil ton.] 

Char/-i-ot-eerff,  «.    The  driver  of  a  chariot. 

CHARrTY==chaV-e-te^  92,  129,  105:  8.  Ten- 
derness, kindness,  good  will,  benevolence;  tho  theolo- 
gical virtue  of  universal  love;  alms. 

Char'-i-ta-bl<r,  101 :  a.  Alms-giving ;  judging  kindly. 

Char'-i-ta-bly,  acL    Kindly ;  benevolently. 

Char'-t-ta-ble-ness,  «.  Exorcise  of,  disposition  to, 
charity. 

To  CHARK.— See  under  To  Char. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN,  charlz'-Tz-wain",  151 :  .. 
The  constellation  otherwise  called  the  great  bear.' 

CH  AR  LOCK=char/-15ck,  #.  A  weed  in  cornfields. 

CH  ARM=charm,  #.  Sounds,  characters,  or  philtres 
of  occult  power;  something  of  power  to  gain  the 
affections. 

To  Charm,  t>.  a.    To  bewitch ;  to  delight ;  to  subdue. 

Charmed,  a.    Enchanted,  bewitched. 

Char'-mcT, «.    One  that  charms ;  an  enchanter. 

Char'-ming,  a.    Enchanting;  delighting;  pleasing. 

Char'-ming-ly,  ad.    In  an  enchanting  manner. 

Char/-ming-ness,  #.    The  power  of  greatly  pleasing. 

Charm'-fi/l,  117  :  a.    Abounding  with  charms. 

Charm'-less,  a.    Destitute  of  charms. 

CHARNEL=char'-n£l,  a.  Containing  flesh  or 
carcasses.    Compare  Carncous,  &c 

Char"-nel-hou8e,  8.  A  place  appended  to  a  church 
yard  as  a  repository  for  bones. 

CH  ARRY.— See  under  To  Char. 

CHARTs^chart,  #.  Literally,  a  paper:  (compare 
Card,  Carte,  and  Cbarta;)  appropriately,  a  marine 
map.  or  a  delineation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isle*,  rocks,  &e. 
for  the  use  of  sailors ;  also  a  map  generally. 

Char/-tu-lar-y,  a.    See  Cartulary  under  Carto. 

the  aumbera  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

j'55,  i.  e.j'ew,  55  :  a,  t,  \»  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Crar'-TSR,  36  :  9.    Any  written  paper  bestowing  or 

confirming  privileges.;  immunity. 
To  Char'-ter,  v.  a.    To  establish  by  charter ;  to  let 

and  hire  a  ship  on  contract 
t3-  Among  the  compounds  of  Charter  are  Charter-toad, 

(land  held  by  charter;)  Charter- forty,  (the  duplicate 

agreement  in  chartering  a  ship,)  ice. 
CHARWOMAN.— See  under  Char  (work.) 
CHARY,  chaV4^41,  105:  a.  Careful ;  cautions. 
Cha'-rt-ly,  ad.    Warily;  frugally. 
ChV-ri-ness,  *.    Caution ;  nicety. 
CHASE=chact,  152  :  9.  A  frame  with  which  print. 

ers  confine  types  set  in  columns.    The  word  is  allied 

to  Case. 
To  CHASE=chact,  152:  r.  a.    To  hunt,  to  pur- 

sue;  to  drive  away. 
g>  To  chase  metals  is  a  contraction  for  Enchase,  which 

see. 
Chase'-a-bl?,  a.    Fit  to  be  chased. 
Cha/-«er>  36  :  #.  A  pursuer.  See  also  under  Enchase. 
CnACE,  *.     Hunting;   pursuit;  fitness  to  be  hunted; 

the  game  hunted;  open  ground  stored  with  game; 

length  of  a  gun's  bore  determining  the  extent  of  its 

reach. 
CH  ASTE=cba\st,  11 1 :  a.  Pure  from  fornication  or 

adultery;  free  from  obscenity ;  pure  in  taste  and  style. 
Choste'-ly,  105  :  ad.  Without  incontinence ;  purely. 
Ctkwte'-ness,  «.    Chastity ;  purity. 
CnW-rwr,  (chaV-te-teij,  92)  9.    Purity  of  body ; 

purity  of  manners;  freedom  from  bad  mixture. 
To  CiiASTEN=-cha'-sn,  156 :  v.  a.    To  correct; 

to  punish. 
Cha'-s/fn-er,  36  :  #.    He  who  corrects. 
To  Chas-tisje/,  (chas-tizi',  137)  v.  a.    To  correct 

by  punishing ;  to  reduce  to  order ;  to  repress. 
Chas-tV-JO-bLr,  101  :  a.    Deserving  chastisement. 
Chas-ti'-srr,  (-Sir)  t.     He  who  corrects  by  punish- 
ment. 
ChW-t/se-icent,  (chaV-tTz-ment,  83,  105)  $. 

Correction;  punishment 
To  CH  AT=chat,  v.  n.  To  prate ;  to  converse  at  ease. 
Chat,  9.     Idle  talk,  prate. 

ChatZ-ty,  a.    Chattering;  converting  freely.  ' 

7b  Chxt'-TER,  v.  n.   To  make  a  noise  as  a  monkey  ; 

to  cutter  the  teeth ;  to  talk  idly. 
Chat'-trr,  9.    Noise  as  of  a  pie  or  monkey ;  prate. 
Chat'-ter-cT,  129 :  ».    An  idle  talked 
Chatf-ter-ing,  9.    Idle  or  unprofitable  talk. 
Chat'-ter-box,  154:  9.    An  incessant  talker. 
CH  AT=chit,  *.  A  twig,  or  little  stick.  See  To  Chit 
Chat'- wood,  118:  «.    Little  sticks  ;  fuel. 
CHATTEL,  chaV-tl,  114:  8.    Any  moveable  pro- 

CHAUN=chlwn,  #.    A  gap.  [Obs.] 
CHAVENDER,  chav'-en-d* r,  s.  The  chub,  a  fish. 
To  CHAW,  chaSa,  v.  a.  (part.  Chawcn.)  To  chew. 

[Obs.  or  vulg  ] 
Chaw,  9.    The  obsolete  word  for  jaw. 
Chaw'-dron,   18 :  *.    That  which  receives  what  is 

cbaven.  tlie  entrails.  [Shaks.J 
CH  EA  P=chccp,  tf .    Bearing  a  low  market  price  ; 

easy  to  be  had ;  common,  not  respected. 
Cheap,  9.  A  market;  a  bargain.  [Obs. J 
Cheap'-Iy,  105  :  ad.  At  a  small  price. 
Cheapness,  t.  Iowness  of  price. 
To  Chea'-peu,  (cheV-pn,  114)  v.  a.    Originally,  to 

ask  the  price  of;  at  present,  to  lessen  value.— See 

To  Chap. 
Cheap'-en-eT,  36 :  *.    A  bargainer. 
CUEAR.— See  Cheer. 
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^nTF-ZZS*  Venning  with  CH.  not  found  nndet 
CH=TCH.  seek  hereafter  under  CH=SH,or  CH=K. 

To  CHEAT=che«t,  v.  a.    To  defraud,  to  impose  on. 

Cheat,  9.    A  fraud ;  a  trick  ;  one  that  cheat*. 

Cheat'-er,  36  :  #.    One  that  cheats.  [Shaks.] 

Cheating,  9.    The  act  or  practice  of  defrauding. 

To  CHECK=check,  p.  a.  and  ».  To  repress;  to 
curb;  to  reprove;  to  control  by  a  counter- reckon  ins  • 
—»«'•  To  stop,  to  clash ;  to  interfere ;  to  keep  repressed, 

Check,!.  Stop;  restraint;  curb;  reproof;  the  for* 
taking  of  her  proper  game  by  a  trained  hawk  j  the  cor- 
responding cypher  of  a  draft  or  order  for  money ;  the 
order  itself,    bee  also  under  To  Chequer. 

Check'-e  r,  #.    One  thai  checks  or  restrains. 

CheckMes*,  a.    Uncontrollable. 

Chkck,  9.  A  term  in  chess  when  the  king  is  put  in 
restraint,  and  most  defend  himself  or  lose.  This  word 
is  said  to  bo  the  parent  of  the  verb  at  the  head. 

Check'-mate,  #.  A  check  that  finishes  the  game  of 
chess. 

To  Cu*q'-ubh,  (checker,  76,  145)  v.  a.  To  form 
into  Utile  squares  of  different  colours  like  a  chess- 
board; to  variegate  with  different  qualities,  scenes,  or 
events.  ^ 

Gh&f-utT,  (-ct)       1  #.  siVty.  and  pi.    Cross  stripes 

CtW-i/er*,  (-erx)  J  of  different  colours ;  a  game  on 
a  chequered  board. 

Check,  9.    A  contraction  for  Chequer,  meaning  che- 

Suered  linen,  which  would  be  more  consistently  written 
Cheque ;  a  mode  of  spelling  frequently,  but  with  less 

propriety,  adopted  when  a  banker's  check  is  meant  j 

(see  the  second  word  of  the  cla»i;)  unless  it  can  be 

supposed  tiiat  the  name  arises  from  the  chequered 

marks  on  some  of  the  slips  used  for  writing  drafts. 
CH  E  EK=chetk,  #.    The  side  of  the  face  under  the 

eye;  among  mechanics,  those  parts  of  wrought  objects 

that  are  double  and  correspondent. 
Cheek'-tooth,_#.    The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 
CHEER=cher<,  43:   9.     Entertainment;  gayety; 

air  of  the  countenance ;  shout  of  applause. 
To  Cheer,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  encourage  ;  to  applaud ; 

to  comfort;  to  gladden  :—ne*.  To  grow  gay. 
CbeerZ-eT,  36  :  *.     Gladdener ;  giver  of  gayety. 
Cheer'-y,  105 :  a.    Gay,  sprightly,  making  gay. 
CheerMy,  a.  and  ad.    Cheerful : — ad.  Cheerfully. 
Cheer'-i-ly,  105:  ad.    Cheerfully. 
Cheer'-fi/l,  117:  a.    Serenely  joyful ;  causing  joy. 
Cheer'-ftf  1-ly,  ad.    With  cheerfulness ;  willingly. 
CheerMwl-ne**,  #.    Serene  joy;  alacrity. 
CheerMess,  a.    Dejected ;  joyless. 
CHEESE,  cheez,  151  :  #.    Food  made  by  pressing 

the  curd  of  milk,  and  leaving  it  to  dry. 
Chee,-*y,  (-zeu)  a.    Having  the  nature  of  cheese. 
Cheete^cake,  119:*.  A  cake  made  of  soft  curds,  See. 
Chee*e'-mort-yer,(-mung^g\ier,  116,  158,  77)  9. 

A  dealer  in  cheese ;  and  usually  in  butter  and  bacon 

also. 
Chee#e'-vat,  9.    A  wooden  case  for  pressing  curds. 
To  CHEQUER,  &C— See  under  To  Check. 
To  CHERISH^cheV-Tsh,  v.  a.     To  treat  with 

tenderness;  to  nurse}  to  help  and  shelter. 
CherMah-eT,  36  :  #.    A  comforter ;  a  supporter. 
CherMsh-ment,  9.    Support ;  comfort.  [Sponsor.] 
CH  ERRY,  cheV-re^  #.  and  a.    A  small  stone 

fruit: — a.  Pertaining  to  a  cherry;  coloured  as  a  red 

cherry. 
ft>  Among  the   compounds   are    Cherry-tree,   Cherry 

cheeked,  Cherry-pit,  (a  child's  play,)  &c. 
CHERT=chert,35:  *, 


Consonants: 
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A  kind  of  flint,  hornstone. 
Cher'-ty,  105:  a.    Like  chert ;  flinty.      - 
CHERUB,  cheV-ub,  129 :  #.  sing.       \  Celestial 
CHERUBIM, cheV-oo-bim,  109:  pi. I   spirits, 
which  .in  the  hierarchy  are  placed  next  in  order  to  the 
Tb4  sign  =  b  ustd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  >otiad. 

mtgh-un,  t,  e,  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  c,  vision,  165 :  tf»m,  166 :  then,  166. 


CH=TCH 

09*  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  nnder 
CH=TCH,  seek  hereafter  under  CH=SH,  or  CH=K. 


seraphim.  The  plural  is  sometimes  written  with  n. 
The  English  plural,  Cherubs,  is  the  proper  word  for 
ordinary  use.  Shakspeare  has  Cherubin  as  an  adjec- 
tive, to  signify  Cherubic,  and  Dryden  as  a  substantive 
to  signify  a  .cherub;  but  their  practice  is  not  to  be 
imitated. 

Che-ru'-bic,  88 :  )  109 :  a.  Pertaining  to  cherubs; 

Che-ru'-bi-cal,      J  angelical.- 

CHERUP=cher/-up,  v.  n.    To  chirp. 

CHERVlL=cher/-vYl,  «.  A  kind  of  plants;  cow- 
weed. 

CHESIBLE,cheV4-bl,151:  $.  A  Roman  priest's 
vestment.- 

CHESL1P,  cheV-Hp,  151 :  «.    A  small  vermin. 

CH  ESS=*ch&s,  #.    A  scientific  game. — Sec  Check. 

C3»  Among  the  compounds  arc  Chest'-board  and  Chess- 
man, the  latter  being  the  general  name  for  the  several 
pieces. 

CHESSOM^cheV-som,  18  :  *.    A  mellow  earth. 

CHEST=ch&t,  *.    A  large  box ;  the  thorax. 

Chest'- ed,  a.    Having  a  chest. 

CHESTNUT,  cheV-nut,  156:  *.  and  a.  The 
fruit  of  a  kind  of  beech  tree;  the  tree  itself:— a. 
Bright-brown. 

CHEVIN=cheV-Tn,  #.    The  chub,  a  fish. 

CHEVERIL=cheV-e'r-TI,  t.    A  kid;  kid-leather. 

To  CHEW,  ch5o,  110,  109 :  v.  a.  To  crush  with 
the  teeth ;  to  masticate :— neu.  To  ruminate.  Compare 
Chaw. 

Ch*K/-q£,  *.    Minced  meats,  or  mince-pie.  [Obs.] 

CHICK=chick,  «.  A  young  chicken;  a  young 
person. 

Cnick'-en,  14:  8.  The  young  of  a  bird,  mostly  of  a  hen. 

Chick'-liug,  9.    A  chick,  or  small  chicken. 

Cii  I ck'-pba,  t.    A  kind  of  degenerate  pea. 

Chick'-WEED,  S.    A  plant ;  grecnmint. 

Chick"-kn-heart/-bd,  (-hart'-fid,  131)  a.    Ti- 
morous. 
CHiCK/r-BN-POjr/,  154 :  s.    A  mild  eruptive  disease. 


>pr 
:  ]  ch 


a.  and  n.    To  re 

prove;     to    scold;    to 

check;   to  drive  away 

To  clamour;  to  scold; 


To  CHIDE=chIde, 
I  CHiD=chid,  135 : 
Chidden,  chid'-dn,  1 14 

with  reproof;  to  blame:- 

to  make  a  noise. 
Chi'-deT, «.    A  rebuker. 
Chi'-ding,  «.    A  scolding. 
Chi'-ding-ly,  ad.    In  a  reproving  manner. 
CHIEF,  ctaetf,  103 :   a.  ad.  and  *.     Principal 

most  eminent:— ad.  Chiefly.—- s.  A  leader;  the  top  of 

any  thing. 
ChtVf-ljf,  ad.    Principally ;  more  than  common. 
Chief -less,  a.    Without  a  leader ;  weak. 
Chi>f-tain,  99 :  «.    A  leader ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
ChieP-dom,  18 :  #.    Sovereignty. 
Chjef/-aoe,  s.    An  old  poll  tribute. 
Ch/bf'-rjjj,  (-re^  103)  t.    A  small  feudal  rent 
CHIEVANCE,  che'-vance,  103,  12:  #.    Traffic 

in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount.    Compare 

Chevisance  under  CH=SH. 
CHILD,  chTUd,  115:  *.  Ming,      \  The  descendant 
CHILDREN=-chtl'-drSn,  t.  pi.  J  of  a  parent;  an 

infant  or  young  person. 
To  Child,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  bring  forth.  [Obs.] 
Cbtld'-ish,  a.    Like  a  child;  puerUe  ;  trifling. 
Child'-ish-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  childish  manner. 
Child'-ish-ness,  *.    Puerility ;  harmlessness. 
Cbtld'-lesg,  a.    Without  offspring. 
Child'-like,  a.    Beseeming  a  child. 


CH=TCH 

W  For  words  beginning  with.  CH,  not  (bund  under 
CH=TCH,  seek  hereafter  under  CH=SH,or  CH=K. 


The  bearing 


Child'-bear-ing,  (-barring,  100)  s. 
of  children. 

Chtld'-bed,  «.  .State  of  a  woman  in  labour. 

Cht'ld'-birth,  35  :  #.  The  time  or  act  of  bringing  forth. 

Chtld'-hood,  118:  f.  The  time  of  life  between  in- 
fancy and  puberty ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

Chii/-D£R-MA8-DA.\//,  *.  The  twenty-eighth  of  De- 
cember, called  also  Innocents'  day,  from  the  slaying 
of  the  children  by  Herod. 

Childe,  (child,  115)  *.    A  noble  youth. 

CHILI,  chil'4\j,  a.  Of  or  from  Chili;  as  Chili 
pepper,  &c. 

CHlLL=cKtl,  155:  a.  and  #.  Cold;  dull;  de- 
pressed; cold  of  temper :—«.  Chilness;  cold. 

To  Chill,  v.  a.  To  make  cold;  to  deject;  to  blast 
with  cold. 

Chil'-ly,  a.  and  ad.    Somewhat  cold ;  coldly. 

ChilMi-ness,  Chil'-uess,  #.    Shivering ;  coldness. 

ChhAblain,  t.    Sores  made  by  frost. 

CHILTERN=chTl'-tern,  a.  An  epithet  which, 
ioined  with  Hundreds,  designates  a  hilly  district  in 
Bucks,  belonging  to  the  crown,  by  accepting  the  no- 
minal stewardship  of  which,  a  member  of  parliament 
vacates  his  seat. 

CHlME=?chime,  t.  Correspondence  of  sound  ;  cor- 
respondence of  proportion ;  the  sound,  or  a  set  of  bells. 

To  Chime,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sound  in  harmony ;  to 
Jingle ;  to  agree: — act.  To  strike  or  sound  in  harmony. 

Chi'-mer,  *.    One  who  chimes. 

C H I M  N  E Y=cb  im'-n^, $.  A  passage  for  the  ascent 
of  smoke;  a  fire-place. 

G3-  Among  the  compounds  are  Chimney-corner,  (the  fire- 
side,) Chimney-money,  (a  tax  once  paid  for  each  chim- 
ney, J  Chimney-tweep  or  $  weeper,  Chimney-piece,  (a 
shelf  over  the  fire-place,)  &c. 

CHIN  sschf  n ,  s.    The  lowest  part  of  the  face. 

Chinned,  (chtnnd,  1 14)  a.    Having  a  long  chin. 

CHINCOUGH,  chin'-cof,  120,  162:  ».  The 
hooping  cough. 

CHlNA=chi'-n3,#.  A  species  of  fine  porcelain, 
of  which  the  first  specimens  came  from  China. 

{&>  Among  the  compounds  are  China-ware.  China-orange, 
(the  sweet  orange  first  brought  from  China,)  China- 
root,  (a  species  of  Sniilax,)  &c. 

Chi-ne«e/,  (-new,  151)  a.  and  «.  Of  China; — *. 
A  China-man. 

CHINE=chine,  «.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a 
beast;  the  piece  of  the  back-bone  and  adjoining  parts 
for  cooking. 

To  Chine,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines. 

Chined,  114:  a.    Pertaining  to  the  back. 

CHINK,  chingk,  158  :  f.    A  narrow  aperture. 

Chiftk'-y,  105:  a.    Full  of  narrow  clefts. 

To  Chink,  v.  ».    To  crack;  to  open. 

7b  CHINK,  chingk,  158:  v.  a.  and  ».  To  jingle: 
—neu.  To  sound  by  striking  each  other. 

Chink,  ».    Money.  [Ludicrous.] 

CHINTZ,  chints,  143 :  t.    Coloured  cotton  cloth. 

CHIOPPINE.  chop-peW,  120,  104:  t.  A  high 
shoe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

CHI  P-.  A  Saxon  prefix  which  in  the  names  of  places 
implies  a  market  Compare  Cheap. 

CHlP=chip,  *.  A  piece  of  wood  such  as  might  bo 
chopped  off  easily  by  an  axe ;  a  fragment. 

7b  Chip,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to 
diminish  by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a  tlme:-Hiew.  To 
break  or  crack. 

Chip'- ping,  x.    A  chip ;  a  fragment. 

7b  CHIRP=rcherp,  35:  v.  n.  To  make  a  lively 
noise,  as  birds,  without  singing. 

Chirp,  i.    The  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 


The  achemee  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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O-  Rw  voids  beginning  with  CH, 
CH-TCH,  seek  hereafter  under  CH 


not  iinnd  under 
SH,orCH-K. 


Chiq/-*r,  «.    One  that  chirps. 
7bCHlRP=cherp,  35:  v.  a.    To  cheer  np. 
CHISEL,  chlz'-SI,  151,  14:  ».  An  instrument  for 

paring  or  hollowing  wood  or  atone 
Tq  Chir-el,  v.  a.    To  cut  or  carve  with  a  chisel. 
CHTT=chTt,  *.    A  sprout ;  the  first  germination  of  a 

seed  or  plant;  a  freckle;  a  babe;  a  young  person. 
Chit'-t*,  105:  a.    Childish;  like  a  babe. 
To  Chit,  v.  n.    To  sprout ;  to  shoot  as  a  seed. 
CHITCHAT=chit/-ch«t,  «.  Prattle;  familiar  talk. 
CHlTTERUNG  =  <fcit'-ter-liDg,  *.    Frill  of  a 

shirt.  [ObsQ 
CHITTERLINGS,  chtV-ter-ltngi,  143:  #.  pi. 

The  bowels  of  an  eatable  animal.    It  is  rarely  found 

in  the  singular. 
CHIVE=ihive,  $.    A  species  of  small  onion. 
CHIVES,  chives,  143:    s.  pi    The  threads  or 

filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 
CHOAK.— See  Choke. 
CHOCOLATE=ch6ck'4-lAt*,  81 J  t.   The  nut 

of  the  cocoa. tree;  the  mass  made  by  grinding  the 

kernel ;  the  liquor  obtained  by  *  solution  of  this  mass 

in  hot  water. 
Chocff-o-late-hoUBe/,  9.    Rouse  tor  drinking  cho- 
colate. 
CHOICE.— See  under  To  Choose. 
To  CHOKE=«choke,  v.  a,  and  *.    To  suffocate; 

to  stop  up;  to  suppress t—neu.  To  be  choked)  to  be 


an  elector, 
or    act  of 


Ch</-krT,  *.    One  that  chokes ;  one  that  puts  another 

to  silence;  that  which  cannot  be  answered. 
Chor-ky,  105 :  a.    Having  a  tendency  to  suffocate. 
tT-  Among  the  compounds  are  Choke'-damp,  (a  noxious 

yapooO  Choke-fuM,  (lull  even  to  choking.)  Choker-pear, 

Can  unpalatable  pear,  or  figuratively,  an  unanswerable 
^SKJMfP  CW-ieesd,  (a  plant.)  &c. 
C  H  OK  E=chokt,  t.    Internal  part  of  an  artichoke. 
To  CHOOSE,  chooz,  1  137:  v.  a.  and  n.    To 
I  Cbosb,  choze,  \  take  by  way  of  preference ; 

Chosen,  cho'-xn,  114: J  to  take;  not^to  refuse;  to 

•elect:— new.  To  have  the  power  of  choice  j  to  wDl ;  to 

determine. 
Ch<x/-ter,  36 :  $.    One  who  can  choose 
Choice,  29:   »,  and  a.   The   power   „ 

choosing;  election;  option;  the  thing  chosen;  the  best 

wut.«—a.  Select;  precious;  careful. 
Choicer-new,*,    Nicety;  particular  value. 
Choice'- ly,   105:    ad.    Curiously;  valuably;  ex. 

ChoiceMesa,  a.   Without  choice. 

To  CHOP=chop,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow ; 
to  mince  or  cut  into  small  pieces.  It  is  also  used,  but 
less  distinctively,  for  To  break  into  clefts-See  To  Chap. 

Chop,  «.    A  piece  chopped  off.  particularly  of  meat. 

Chopf-per,  $.    A  butcher's  cleaver  or  axe. 

Chop'-housb,  *.    A  dining-house. 

7b  CHOP=chop,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bargain ;  in 
which  sense  the  original  spelling  and  pronunciation 
was  to  Chap ;  (see  To  Chap,  to  cheapen ;)  to  change, 
to  barter,  to  put  one  thing  in  place  of  another;  and 

_?•*««•  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  veer  with  quick  motion. 

CHOP,  CHOPS,  #.  The  mouth.  It  is  so  pro. 
nonnced,  but  written  chap,  ehaps.  which  see. 

To  Chop,  t».  a.    To  devour  eagerly. 

CHOPasCHOPPY,  (a  Cleft  from  cold,  and  Full  of 
defts.)  should  bewritten  and  ptoBoancedChap,Chappy, 
which  see  under  To  Chap. 

CHOPPING-cbSry-ptngf,  a.  Large  or  stout  of 
birth  or  growth,  as  a  chopping  child. 

CHOSE,  CHOSEN.— See  To  Choose. 

CHOUGH,  chuff,  120, 162:  *. 


CHsTCH 

&J*  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH-TCH.  seek  hereafter  under  CH-SH.  or  CH-K. 

7b  CHOUSE,  chowce,  31,  152 :  v.  a.    To  cheat. 

[Obs.orvul.] 
Chouse,  ».    A  bubble ;  a  tool ;  a  trick;  a  sham. 
CHUB=chub,s.    A  river  fish. 
Chub'-bf,  105  :  a.    Plump,  short,  thick  ;  as  a  chub. 
Chub'-facei,  (-flftst,  143)  a.    Flump-meed. 
7b  CHUCK=chuck,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  make  the 

noise  of  a  hen  or  partridge: — act  To  call,  as  a  hen  her 

chickens.   See  also  the  next  class. 
Chuck,  #.    The  noise  of  a  hen ;  a  word  of  endear- 

meat 
To  Chuc'-kls,  101 :  r.a.and*.  To  chuck,  or  call 

as  a  hen  her  chickens ;  to  fondle,  as  n  hen  her  chickens : 

— sen.  To  laugh  with  short  convulsive  iterations. 
Chuc"-kle-h«id'-ed,  120 :  a.  In  our  old  dictionaries, 

noisy,  empty-headed;   now,  it  rather  means,  large, 

stupid-headed. 
7b  CHUCK=chuck,  v.  a.  To  touch  or  hit  gently; 

to  pitch  to  a  short  distance.    See  also  above. 
Chuck,  «.    A  gentle  hit ;  a  throw. 
Chuck'-far-thing,  *.    A  vulgar  game. 
CHUET,  chotf-St,  $.  Chewet— See  under  To  Chew. 

C  H  U  h  F=chu f,  1 5  5 :  $.    A  coarse,  blunt  clown. 
ChuP-fy,  105:  a.   Blunt;  surly;  angry. 
Chur-fi-ljf,  ad.    In  a  surly,  angry  manner. 
ChuP-ft-ness,  $.    Blunt  surliness. 
CHUM— chum,  #.  A  chamber- fellow ;  a  mess-mate. 
CHUMP=chump,  #.   A  short  heavy  piece  of  wood. 

CHURCH=church,  39,  63:  «.  A  place  conse- 
crated  by  a  bishop  to  public  christian  worship,  and 
having  administration  of  the  sacraments  And  sepulture 
annexed;  the  collective  body  of  christians,  called  also 
the  catholic  church;  a  particular  body  of  christians 
having  a  common  creed  and  one  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government ;  the  body  of  clergy  or  ecclesiastics  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  laity. 
7b  Church,  v.  a.  To  assist  as  priest  in  the  act  of 
returning  thanks  in  church,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
women  after  child-birth. 

Church'-ing,  s.    Thanksgiving  after  child-birth. 

Church'-dom,  18 :  #.    The  authority  of  the  church. 

Church'-ship,  s.    Institution  of  the  church. 

Church'-alk,  «.  A  wake  or  feast  commemoratory  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church. 

CnvRcn'-wAR-DBx,  (-wiwr-dn,  140, 1 14)  *.  One 
of  two  or  more  officers  chosen  according  to  the  custom 
of  each  parish  to  take  care  of  the  church,  its  property, 
and  concerns,  and  on  necessary  occasions,  to  appear  or 
act  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  parish. 

Church'-yikd,  «.    The  burial  ground  of  a  church. 

(K7*  Among  the  other  compounds  of  Church  are  Church- 
bench,  (i.  e.  in  the  poreh,)  Church-burial,  Church-founder, 
Church-ooer,  Church-land,  ({.  e.  vested  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,)  Church/ -man,  (a  clergyman,)  Church-muric, 
Church* -way.  See. 

CHURL=»churl,  39:  #.  A  rustic;  a  surly  man; 
a  miser. 

ChurMy,  a.    Rude,  boisterous.  [little  used.] 

ChurMish,  a.    Rude:  sour;  harsh;  selfish. 

ChurMish-ly",  ad.    In  a  churlish  manner. 

ChurMish-nes*,  ».    Brutality;  ruggedness. 

CHURME,  churm,  39, 101 :  «.  A  confused  sound. 

[ObsJ 
CH  URN,  chum,  39 :  #.  A  tub  used  in  making  butter. 
To  Churn,  t>.  a.    To  agitate  a  earn  in  a  churn  in 

order  to  make  butter ;    to  agitate  as  in  churning. 
Churn'-ing,  s.    The  act  of  making  butter. 
Churn'-staff,  «.    The  staff  used  in  making  butter. 
CHURRWORM,  chur'-wurm,  141 :  f.  The  fan 

cricket. 


A  sea  bird. 
The  sign  =  Is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  aav*  no  Irregularity  of  aouad. 

mlsh-un,  t.  e,  mMon,  165 ;  vizh-un,  ••  e.  vision,  165 :  ttin, 
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ay-  For  woras  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CII=»SH.  seek  above  under  CH=-TCH,  or  hereafter 
under  CH«=K. 


CH=K 

03>  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
C1I=SHP  seek  above  under  CH=TCH,  or  hereafter 
under  CH=K. 


CHABAS1TE,  shaV-a-ciU,  s.    A  mineral   so 

called. 
CHAD,shXd,*.   A  kind  of  fish. 
CHAGREEN,  sh<J-gretn',  *.    A   rough-grained 

leather.     • 
CHAGRIN,   sha-gretn',   104:    *.    Ill-humour, 

vexation. 
7b  CAa-gn'u',  v.  a.   To  excite  ill-humour  in;  to  vex. 
Cha-gnned',  (-grenid,  114)  part.  a.    Mortified. 
CHAISE,  sha\z,  151 :  5.    A  light  carriage,  gene- 
rally of  two  wheels. 
CHAMADE,  shd-made',  t.    The  beat  of  a  drum 

denoting  a  surrender  or  parley. 
CHAMOIS,  sham'-wft,   170:    t.    An  animal  of 

the  goat  kind  whose  skin  makes  leather  commonly 

called  Shammy. 
CHAMPAGNE,  sham-paW,  157,   139:  #.    A 

kind  of  wine  from  Champagne  in  France. 
CHAMPAIGN,  sham-pane',  157:  s.and/r.  An 

open  country ;  an  abatement  in  the  shield  of  one  who 

killed  an  enemy  in  the  field  when  he  had  asked  for 

quarter: — a.  Open,  flat 
Cham-per'-TF,  /.    Literally,  a  division  of  land ;  ap- 

propriatclv,  a  maintenance  of  any  man  in  his  suit  on 

condition  'of  having  part  of  the  thing  when  it  is 

recovered. 
CAam-per/-tor,  38 :  #.    One  who  moves  suits  and 

pursues  at  his  proper  costs  to  have  part  of  the  gains. 
CHAMPIGNON,  sham-pin'-yon,   170:   s.    A 

kind  of  mushroom. 
CHANCRE,  sh&Dg'-cur,  158,  159:  t.    A  pa- 

culinr  ulcer. 
CAan'-crous,  1 20  :  a.    Having  chancres. 
CHANDELIER,  shan'-d£-le<r",  85, 103:  «.   A 

branch  for  candles. 
CHANSON,  chaSxmg'-soang,  170:   *.    A  song. 

[Shaks.l 
CHAPERON,  shap'-er-oong,  170:  #.   A  hood 

or  cap  distinguishing  a  knight,  or  other  person  capable 

of  acting  as  a  protector. 
To  Chak-kr-ojv,  v.  a.    To   wait  on   a   lady  in  a 

public  assembly. 
CHARADE,  sh<3-radt',  *.    A  species  of  riddle;  as, 

my  first  is  the  action  of  fear;  my  second  is  used  in 

war ;  my  whole  is  tho  name  of  a  poet ;  viz.  Shake-spear. 
CHARLATAN,  sharMa-tan,  #.    A  quack. 
CAarMa-tan-ry,  s.  tQuackery;  deceit. 
CAar/-la-tan"-i-cal,  a.   Quackish. 
CHASSELAS,  shaV-si-las,  t.  A  sort  of  grape. 
CHATEAU,  shi-to',  170:  #.  A  castle;  a  country 

seat. 
Cl7AT,-EL-lw*N-r,  #.     Castellany. — See  Castle,  &c. 
CHATOYANT,    sha-toy'-ant,    a.     Having    a 

changeable  undulating  lustre,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye 

in  the  dark. 

CHAUMONTELLE,  shi-mon-tSl',  170:  *.   A 

sort  of  pear. 
CHEMISE,  shem-ezi',  104,  151:  ».     A  shift: 

in"  fortification,  a  wall  that  lines  a  bastion. 
CHEVAL,  sliSv-al',   8.    A  horse;  in   the   plural 

Chcv-aux',  (-5,)  often  used  in  the  compound  Chev- 

aux-de-frisc,  (freeze,)  which  moans,  literally,  frizzled 

horses,  and  appropriately,  a  piece  of  timber  traversed 

witli  spikes.    A  ihevat-glats,  is  a  swing  glass   of 

large  size. 
G3*  Compare  Cavalry,  &c.,  with  the  present  class  of 

words. 
CAev'-a-li>r",  (-lea,  103} *.    A  knight:  a  gallant 

man. 

Tbe  schemes  entire,  and.tbe  principle*  to  which  the  somber*  rt/er,  precsdo  the  Dictionary. 

Vowth:  g&V-wav  chap'-m^n :  pa-pi7:  liU:  good :  j*03>  i,  e.jcw,  55 ;  a,  c,  \,  &c,  mute,  If  I. 
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Cui\'-^(.-Kr,  «.    Knighthood;  the  qualifications  of 

ancient  knighthood $   the  system  of  knighthood ;   in 

law,  a  tenure  of  land  by  knight's  service. 

C/iiv'-al-roi/s,  120:  )  a.  Relating  to  chivalry;  gal- 

CAi-val'-ric,  88  :       J  lant;  warlike;  adventurous. 

CHEVISANCE,  shev'4-zance,  «.   Enterprise; 

bargain. 
CHEVRON,  BheV-ron,  18:  t.    An  heraldic  re- 
presentation of  two  nfters  of  a  house  meeting  at 
the  top. 
Chev'-roJlfd,  ft.  Having  a  chevron,  or  formed  as  one. 
CHICANE,  she-caW»  #.    Shift,  turn,  or  trick  in 

law  proceedings ;  sophistry ;  wrangling. 
CAi-ca'-ner-y,  129,  105:  «.   Trickery. 
7b  CAj-cane',  v.n.    To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 
CAi-ca'-ncT,  i.    A  petty  sopbister ;  a  caviller. 
CHIMIN  AGE,  shim'4-nagt,  *.  A  toll  for  passage 

through  a  forest.  [Law.] 
CHIVALRY.— See  above  under  Cheval. 

CH=K. 
(fc>  For  words  beginning  with  CM,  not  found  nuder 

CH=K,  seek  above  under  CH— SH.or  CH=TCH. 
CHALCEDONY,  cal-sSd'-a-nkj,  *.    A  precious 
stone   of  the  agate  kind,  originally  brought  from 
Chalcedon. 
CHALCOGRAPHY,  cSl-cog'-ra-f^,  163:  #. 

Engraving  on  brass. 
Cho\-cotf-xh-pkeT,  #.    An  engraver  on  brass. 
CHALDA1C,  cal-da'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 
CAal-dee7,  a.  and  *.    Chaldaic : — #.  The  Chaldaie 

language. 
CHALYBEATE,  cl-tiW-l-ku,  95,  99:  a.    Im- 
pregnated with  iron  or  steel. 
CHAM,    CHAMBREL,    CHAMLET.  — See 

Khan,  Gambrel,  Camlet 
CHAMELEON,   ca-meM£-on,  #.    A  kind  of 

lizard  changeable  in  hue,  and  fabled  to  live  on  air. 
CHAMOMILE,    cam'-A-mllt,   «.   A    medicinal 

plant. 
CHAOS,  ca'-osa,  «.    The   confused  matter  out  of 
which  all  things  are  supposed  to  have  been  made   at 
the  Creation ;  confusion ;  any  thing  whose  parts  are 
undistinguished. 
CAa-ot'-ic,  2,  88 :  a.    Resembling  chaos ;  confused. 
CHARACTER,  cai'-fto-ter,  92, 129 :  $.  A  mark  ; 
a  stamp;  a  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing;  the 
manner  of  writing;  stamp  of  mind;  representation  of 
personal  qualities ;  the  person  with  his  assemblage  of 
qualities ;  the  assemblage  simply. 
CAar7  ac-ter-y,  t.    Impression,  distinction.  [Obs.] 
To  CAar/-ac-teT,  V.  a.    To  inscribe;  to  engrave. 
To    C//ar/,-ao-ter-izer,  t».  a.    To  describe  by  pe- 
culiar qualities ;  to  exhibit  tho  peculiar  qualities  of. 
CAar,-ac-tcr-is"-tic,  85,  88:  a.  and  s.    Consti- 
tuting the  character:—!.  That  which  constitutes  or 
marks  the  character ;  the  characteristic  of  a  logarithm 
is  the  same  as  the  exponent. 
CAar'-ac-ter-is^-ti'-cal,  a.     Characteristic. 
CAar/-ac-ter-is"-t<-cal-lyl  ad.    Suitably  as  to 

character. 
CAar/-ac-ter-is"-tt-ail-neig,  *.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  peculiar  to  a  character. 
C  H  A  RTA,  car'-ta,  #.    A  charter ;  literally  a  paper 
or  parchment:  compare  Card  and  Carte. — See  Chart 
under  CH=TCH. 
CHASM,  cazm,   15S:  *.    A  breach  unclosed;  a 

cleft;  an  opeuin^ ;  a  vacuity. 
CAasmrd,  (cazmd,  114)  a.    Having  clefts. 
CHELON1AN,  k£-lo'-n£-an,  a.   Of  the  tortoise. 
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Belonging  to  a  chorus  ; 
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CH  ELY,  keM&j,  105 :  #.    The  claw  of  a  shell- fish. 
CAe'-h-form,  a    Having  the  form  of  a  claw. 
CAe-UP-er-oira,  87,  120:  a.    FurnUUed  with  daws. 
CHEMISTRY,  kTm'-Ta-tr&j,  15 :  #.    The  science 

which  is  cognizant  of  all  changes  in  the  constitution 

of  matter  whether  effected  by  heat,  by  mixture,  or 

other  means;  the  art  of  decompounding  and  of  com- 
bining substances  by  ttie  application  of  various  natural 

agents. 
GAem'-ist,  f.    One  versed  in  chemistry. 
CAe-m'iaf-U-cai,  a.    Relating  to  chemistry. 
CAeW-ic,  88 :  la.  Pertaining  to  chemistry;  resulting 
Ckevb'-i-Ca\,     )  from  the  operation  of  natural  agents. 
Gfcrm'-HCrtl-ly,  ad.    In  a  chemical  manner. 
CHERSONESE,ker'-sA-n£c*,152:  #.  A  penin- 
sula. 
CH  I  ARO-OSCURO,ki-ar,.A-6ucS0,/-ri,  [Ital.] 

170 :  j.   lights  and  shades  in  painting. 
CHILIAD,  kil'4-ad,  90, 146 :  s.    A  thousand. 
CSkil'-i-o-he^-dron,  *.    A  figure  of  a  thousand  sides. 
CAil'-i-areA,   (-ark,   161)   *.    Commander  of  a 

thousand. 
CHILIFACTIVE.—  See  Chylifactive  under  Chyle. 
CHIMERA,  ke-merc'-d,  43:  t.  A  fabled  monster 

of  inconsistent  parts;  a  vain,  idle  fancy. 
CAi-mer/-i-cal>  a.    Imaginary,  fanciful,  unreal. 
CA/-mer/-«-caWyt  a  /.    Vainly,  wildly. 
CniRAGRA,  k7-ra'-gr<3,  8.    Gout  in  the  hand. 
Ca i- ftoa'-tLd-rHY,  (-fe^,  163)  t.    Handwriting. 
Chi-rog-Ttt-phfT,  s.  One  who  practises  hand  writing ; 

an  engrosser  of  fines  in  the  Common- Pleas. 
CAi'-ro-gra»A/'-ic,  83 :  a.  Pertaining  to  chirography. 
CH:-uoi/-0-or,  87  :  *.    The  art  of  discoursing  with 

the  hands,  as  practised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
CAi-rol'-o-fjfwt,  9.  One  who  practises  cliirology. 
C«i"-R'>-MAP*/-cr,  87  :  #.    Divination  by  inspecting 

♦he  lines  of  the  hand. 
f~*'*-ro-man'-crr,  *.    A  common  fortune-teller. 
CW-ho-pi.ast,  i.    A   hand-former,  used  by   some 

learners  of  the  piano  forte. 
'",fi-W'»p,-o-Di«T,  $.    One  who  handles  the  feet ;  a 

4urgeon  for  the  feet;  a  corn-cutter. 
r,-i,-KCit,-OB-ON,  i.    An  operator  by  tlio  hand ;  the 

<  riginal  of  Surgeon ;  and  so,  Chirvrgical,  and  Cltirvr- 

aery,  are  the  originals  of  Surgical  and  Surgery. 
CH  LAM  YS,  cl&m'-Tss,  *.  A  cloak,  a  tunic. 
CHLOROUS,  clort'-rug,  47:  a.    literally,  green ; 

appropriately,  pertaining  to  chlorine. 
Cmx/-M%,  s.    The  greenfinch. 
Cmd-KSSE,  (-rtn,   105)   t.    An  undecompounded 

gaseous  body  of  greenish  hue. 
CAlo'-ric,  a.    Pertaining  to  chlorine. 
CAlcZ-rate,  S.    Chloric  acid  with  a  base. 
CAlo'-ride,  #.    Chlorine,  with  a  combustible  body. 
CifLo'-WTB,  *.    A  mineral  of  grass  green  hue. 
ChlcZ-ro-phyl,  163 :  #.  The  green  matter  in  leaves. 
Cm.O-Rc/-SlS,  9.    The  green  sickness. 
CHOIR. — See  lower  under  Choral. 
C HOLER,  col'-f  r,  36 :  #.      The  bile,  the  hnmor 

supposed  to  produce  irascibility.— Sec  also  lower. 
CAoV-er-a,  «.  A  disease  from  overflow  of  bile. 
CAol'-o-gOgtt*,   (-gog,    107)   #.    A  medicine  for 

driving  out  bile. 
CaoiJ-Eily  «.    Irascibility,  anger,  rage. 
Qkof-er-ic,  «t.    Angry,  irascible. 
CAol'-er-ic-ne»,  8.     Irascibility. 
CHOLIAMB1C,  cAM4-am"-bic, 

iambic  or  season. 
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CHONDROD1TE,  c5n'-drA-dit<,  s.  A  mineral 
so  called  because  it  occurs  in  grains ;  it  is  also  named 
Brucite. 

CHORAL,  cort'-ai,  47: 
singing  or  sung  in  a  choir. 

CAo'-ral-ly,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  chorus. 

CA</-ri»t,  i.    A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CAor'-b-ter,  (cor'-is-tfr,  92)  «.    A  chorist. 

Cflo/R,  (kwire,  132)  $.  An  assembly  or  band  of 
singers;  that  part  of  a  church  in  which  the  choir- 
service  is  performed. 

CW-ru*,  *.  Originally,  a  company  of  singers ;  the 
person  or  persons  supposed  to  behold  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  who  sing  or  speak  their  sentiments  between 
the  acts ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company  Join 
the  singer. 

CAo-ra'-gus,  *.  The  leader  of  the  cliorus ;  (see  also 
Coryphvus;)  a  maker  or  keeper  of  stage  dresse*. 

CHORD,  cord=ci<urd,  37:  *.  An  intestine  of 
which  strings  were  originally  made;  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  an  accord  or  harmony  resulting 
from  certain  proportions  in  the  vibrations  of  two  or 
more  strings  6r  notes :  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
or  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc 
to  another. 

Tb  CAord,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  musical  strings. 

CflOR-DKfc',  s.    A  contraction  of  the  fnentun. 

CHOREUS,  ci-re'-us,  (al«o  Cho-reeO  #.  A 
poetic  foot  as  in  fi'-cus,  otherwise  called  a  trochee. 

CA(/-ri-am"-bui,  *.  (also  Ch</riamb.)  A  foot 
formed  of  a  choree  and  an  iamb. 

CAo/-n-am"-bic,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  choriamb. 

CHORION,  cort'-^-on,  47:  «.  The  exterior  mem- 
brane  which  invests  the  foetus. 

CAo'-roid,  s.  Any  membrane  resembling  the  chorion. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  co-rSg'-ra-f&j.  87,  163: 
s.  The  description  of  places ;  it  i«  less  in  its  object 
than  geography,  and  greater  than  topography. 

CAo-rog'-ra-pAeT,  #.    One  skilled  in  chorography. 

Cho,-RK-pis/,-co-P^L,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  local  or 
suffragan  bishop. 

CHRISM,  crizm,  158:  «.  Consecrated  oil;  an 
unguent  used  in  sacred  services. 

CArif'-ma),  a.    Relating  to  chrism. 

CAru'-ma-tor-y,  5.    A  vessel  for  chrism. 

CArif,-om,  (criz'-om,  18)  t.  A  child  that  dies  within 
the  month,  so  called  from  the  anointed  cloth  formerly 
put  over  it;  the  cloth  itself. 

Christ,  criest,  #.    The  Anointed,  the  Messiah. 

To  CAris'-/>n,  (crV-sn,  1 14,  156)  v.  a.  To  bap- 
tise ;  to  initiate  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  to  name. 

CkrW-ten-'mgf  ».    The  ceremony  of  baptism. 

CArV-Zcn-dorn,  18:  #.  The  regions  inhabited  by 
Christians ;  the  whole  body  of  Christians. 

CAri8t/-tan,  (crW-yan,  colloq.  cnsf-sb'an, 
147)  *.  and  a.  A  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ:— 
a.  Believing  or  professing  the  religion  of  Christ 

CAristZ-ian-ly,  a.  aud  ad.  Becoming,  or  like  a 
Christian. 

CAris'  tt-an"-t  ty,  *.    The  religion  of  Christians. 

CA rist/-i<tn-i#ni,  158  :  «.    The  Christinu  doctrine. 

To  CAriatf-mn-ize,  v.  a.    To  convert  to  Christianity. 

Christ'-sMS,  (crV-mas,  143)  t.  Tlio  celebration 
of  Christ's  nativity;  the  season  about  December  25. 

CAris/'-maii-box,  *.    A  Christmas  present.    See  Box. 

CHROMATIC,  crA-maY-JC,  88 :  a.  Relating  to 
colours. 

CAro-mat'-iOT,  «.    The  science  of  colours. 

CAro-ma-tog'-ra-^Ay,  163 :  #.  A  treatise  on  colours. 

C/rao-MAT'-ic,  a.  and  *.  Relating  to  musical  sounds 
Tbe«t*sn  =  U  used  after  mode*  of  *p*Uing  lb«t  h«TS  no  irregolarity  of  >onnd. 

nmh-un,  i.  e.  minion.  165  :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  &Tn,  166 :  th^n,  166. 
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03-  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH=K,  seek  above,  under  CH— SH,  or  CH=TCU. 


}a.      Relating      to 
time,  or  duration ; 


whose  differences  may  be  raid  to  be  shades  of  each 
other,  as  a  flat,  a  natural,  and  a  sharp  of  the  same  note; 
hence,  the  chromatic  scalt*  is  a  scale  of  semitones :— *. 
That  kind  of  music  which  proceeds  by  semitones. 

Chrome,  crome,  $ .  An  acidifiable  metal  derived  from 
an  ore  called  the  red  lead  of  Siberia. 

CAro'-mate,  *.   Chrom-ic  acid  with  a 
CHRONIC,  cron'-Tc,  88 
CHRONICAL,  cron'4-c<51 
long  in  duration ;  periodical. 

Chron'-j-clb,  101 :  *.    A  register  of  events  in  the 

order  of  time  j  a  history. 
To  ChTOl\'-i-c\e,  v.  a.    To  record  in  a  chronicle. 

CAron'-i-cler,  36 :  *.    A  writer  of  chronicles. 

Chron'-o-gram,  t.  An  inscription  in  which  an  epoch 
is  expressed  by  letters  contained  iu  it,  as  the  year  tf 
queen  Elizabeth's  death,  MDCI1I,  in  "My  Day  is 
Closed  In  Immortal  I ty." 

CHRO-Noa'-R^-PHr,87  :  #.  Description  of  past  time. 

CffRO-NOi/-o-Gr,  105  :  #.  The  science  of  computing 
dates,  or  the  periods  of  time. 

CAro-nol;-0-g<*r,     1  *.    One  that  studies  or  explains 

CAro-nol'-O-gist,  J  the  science  of  computing  past 
times. 

CAro-no-lcty'-Z-ail,  (-15d'-g£-c<51)  a.  Relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  computing  events. 

Chro-no-\(Mjf-i-ca\-\y,ad.  In  a  chronological  manner. 

Chko-nom'-k-teh,  *.  A  term  inclusive  of  all  instru- 
ments that  measure  time,  but  used  particularly  of  one 
contrived  to  act  with  great  nicety.  Chron'oscope  has 
been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

CHRYSALIS,  crTs'-<3-lis,  *.  Aurelia,  or  the  form 
of  certain  insects,  as  the  butterfly,  &c.  before  tliey  be- 
come winged,  so  named  because  the  colour  is  generally 
gulden.  Compare  Aurelia. 

C/TRYb'-o-LiTR,  #.  A  dusky  green  mineral  or  pre- 
cious stone,  having  in  general  a  golden  cast. 

CHY  LE=kile,  f.  A  milky  juice  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach by  digestion,  and  afterwards  changed  into  blood. 

Chy'Aoun,  120 :  a.  Consisting,  or  partaking  of  chyle. 

Cfty'-li-fac"-t«ve,  105  :   1  a.    Having  the  power  of 

CAy'-lo-po-et"-ic,  J  making  chyle. 

CAyMi-fac"-/ion,  *.    The  process  of  making  chyle. 

CAy-lif-er-ows,  120:  a.    Transmitting  chyle. 

Chyme,  (klrne)  «.  The  modification  of  food  in  the 
preparation  of  chvlo  by  the  digestive  organs.  Among 
the  older  authors."  the  word  is  used  in  its  general  sense 
of  juice,  whence  they  derived  Chemistry  as  then  spelled. 

ClBARIOUS,c£-barV-£-us,  105,41, 120  :  a.  R*. 
lating  to  food. 

CICATRICE,  cick/-<3-tris9,  *.    A  scar;  a  mark. 

Cic^-a-tri'-stve,  (-Civ,  105)  a.  Inducing  a  cicatrice. 

To  Ci</-a-trize,  t?.  a.  and  n.  To  heal  a  wound  by 
inducing  a  skin:— neu*  To  heal  and  form  a  Bkin. 

Cic^-a-tri'-Z/int,  *.    A  cicatrisive  application. 

Cic/-a-tn-za//-/ion,  89:  *.  The  act  or  state  of 
healing. 

CICELY,  cW-4-%  *.    A  sort  of  herb. 

CICERONIAN,  cis'-s£-ro"-n4-an,  90:  a.  Re- 
sembling Cicero  in  style  and  action ;  eloquent,  flowing. 

Cz-cb-rcZ-nb,  (ch^-cba\-rt/-na\j,  [Ital.]  170)  s. 
A  guide  who  explains  curiosities. 

CICISBEO,  ch£-ch?s-ba'-i\,  [Ital.]  170:  *.  A 
dangler  about  females ;  the  male  fricud  of  a  married 
woman. 

To  CICURATE==cick/-&-ratt,  v.  a.   To  tamo. 
Cic'-u-ra"-/*on,  89  :  t.    A  reduction  from  wildness. 
CICUTA,  c£-ku'-t<i,  *.    Water  hemlock. 
CID=c1d,  t.    A  chief;  a  commander.  [Span.] 
CI  DER=c?-der,  t.    Fermented  apple  juice, 
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Ci'-dcT-kin,  t.    An  inferior  kind  of  cider. 

CI  ERG  E,  ce<rge,  103 :  t.    A  candle  or  wax  taper. 

CIGAR,  c£-gar',  *.    A  roll  of  tobacco  tor  smoking. 

CILIARY,  cil'-yd-r£ty  a.    Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

CILICIOUS,  cS-Hsh'-'us,  90 :  a.    Made  of  hair. 

CIMBRlC=cW-brTc,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri :— *.  The  language  of  the  Cimbri 

CIMELIARCH,  ci-me'-l£-ark,  161:  #.  A 
church- warden. 

CIMETER.— See  Scymitar. 

CIMMERIAN,  cTm-mert'4-<5n,  90,  43:  o.  Ex- 
tremely dark :  the  Cimmcrii  inhabited  a  valley  in  Italy 
which  was  said  to  be  never  visited  by  the  sun. 

PMOUTE=Cim'4-llU,  «.    A  kind  of  white  clay. 

CINCTURE,  cing'-t&rt,  cotloq.  ctng,-ch,oor, 
147 ;  *.  A  band  worn  round  the  head  or  body ;  an  en- 
closure ;  the  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column. 

Cirf-aj.E,  f.    A  girth  for  a  horse. 

£lNDER=cin'-der,  36  :  *.  That  which  lias  been 
ignited  and  quenched  without  being  reduced  to  ashes; 
a  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame. 

Cin'-drowa,  120  :  a*    Like  a  cinder. 

Cin/-kr-a"-I70N,  85,  89 :  «.    A  reduction  to  ashes. 

Ciu'-ev-W-iou*,  (-ish'-us,  90)  a.    Like  ashes. 

Ci'-ner'-K-lent,  (c^-nSr'-oo-lSnt,  109)  a.  Full  of 
ashes. 

Ci-ne/-re-o«8,  90:  a.   Raring  the  colour  of  ashes. 

C1NN ABAR=cin'-na-bar,  *.  Vermilion,  which  is 
an  ore  of  quicksilver ;  or  a  composition  of  mercury  and 
sulphur ;  or  gum  of  an  Indian  tree,  otherwise  called 
dragon's  blood ;  or  is  derived  from  a  soft  red  stone,  and 
otherwise  called  miniunv. 

CINNAMON=cin'-nd-mori,18:  t.  The  fragrant 
bark  of  a  tree  iu  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

CINQUE,  cingk,  158,  189 :  *.  A  five  on  dice,  &c 

Cinywe'-foil,  30  :  *.    A  kind  of  flve-leaved  clover. 

Cbqu e'-pace,  * •    A  dance  namtd  from  the  steps  in  it. 

Cinyue-ports',  (-pourts,  130)  «.  pi.  Originally, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Romney,  and  Hythe;  to 
these  Winchelsea  and  Rye  have  been  added. 

CION.— See  Scion. 

CIPHER,  cl'-fer,  163 :  «.  Generally,  an  arithme- 
tical figure ;  particularly  0,  which,  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  another  figure  in  whole  numbers,  increases  it 
tenfold,  and  at  the  left  in  decimals  decreases  it  in  the 
same  proportion ;  an  intexture  of  letters,  as  the  initials 
of  a  name;  a  secret  manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it; 
a  character  in  general. 
To  Ci'-pher,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  practise  arithmetic  :— 
act.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

CV-phei-'mg,  #.    Arithmetic. 

ClPPUS=ctp'-pus,  *.    A  low  monumental  column. 

CIRCEAN,cer-ce/-ian,8l :  a.  Magical ;  venomous ; 
from  the  enchantress  Cir'-ce. 

C1RCENSIAN.— See  in  the  next  class,  under 
Circus ;  and  ClRClNAL  also,  in  the  next  class,  after 
Circuitlon. 

CIRCLE,  cerMcl,  35,  101 :  t.   A  curve  continued 
till  it  ends  where  it  began,  having  all  its  parts  equidis- 
tant from  a  common  centre ;  the  space  included  in  a 
circular  line;  a  round  body;  an  orb;  compass;  a  sur- 
rounding company ;  a  series  ending  as  it  begins  ;  a 
sophism  in  which  two  or  moro  unproved  propositions 
are  used  to  prove  each  other ;  circumlocution. 
To  Cir'-cU,  V.  a.    To  move  round  any  thing;  to  eu- 
close;  to  surround;  To  circle  in,  is  to  confine :— *e*. 
To  move  circularly. 
Cir'-clfd,  114  :  a.    Round;  encircled. 
Cir'-clet,  *.    A  little  circle. 
Cir'-Ctfit — See  lower  after  Circulation. 
Cir'-cu-lar,  a.  and  «.    Round;   successive;   ending 
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in  ftself ;  Circular  linet  are  the  lines  of  sines,  tangents, 
and  secants  on  the  plane  scale  and  sector;  Grcular 
$mhn§  is  thai  performed  on  the  arch  of  a  great  circle ; 
Circular  Utter  or  a  Orcular,  is  a  letter  of  which  a  copy 
is  sent  to  several  persons  on  some  common  business. 

Cir'-cu-lar-y,  129,  105:  a.    Ending  in  itself. 

Cir/-cu-Iar-ly,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  circles.  t 

Cir/-cu-lar'r-*-ty,  #.    The  state  of  being  circular. 

To  Cir'-cu-late.  v.  *.  and  a.  To  move  in  a  circle ; 
to  be  dispersed:— act.  To  travel  round ;  to  pat  about. 

Cir/'-ca-la'-tor-y,  85,  129,  105:  a.  Circular:—*. 
A  chemical  vessel. 

Cir'-cu-la'^/wn,  85,  89  :  «.  Motion  in  a  circle ;  a 
series  In  which  the  same  order  always  occurs ;  a  reci- 
procal interchange;  the  act  of  going  and  returning,  as 
the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  coin  in  paying 
and  receiving. 

Cmf-curr,  (cer'-kit,  121)  f.  The  act  of  moving 
round ;  the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  space  or  extent 
measured  by  travelling  round  rthe  journey  of  n  judge 
for  holding  assises ;  the  tract  of  country  visited  by  a 
jodge. 

To  Cir'-cjnt,  t?.  *.  and  <r.    To  go  round. 

CirZ-cm't-eer/',  t.    One  that  goes  a  circuit  [Pope.] 

Or-cu'-J-tosn,  (cer-ka'4-tus,  81,  84)  a.  Bound 
about. 

Cir-cvr'-i-tosw-ly,  ad.    In  a  circuitous  manner. 

Cir-ca'-*-t»,  *.    An  indirect  or  orbicular  couise. 

Cir/-cn-i/fl'-iorJ,  85,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  going  round. 

Cib/-CI-N^L,  (cer/-c£-tl#l)  a.  Formed  as  if  by 
going  round  and  round ;  rolled  in  spirally  downwards. 

To  Cir'-CJ-liate,  v,  a.  To  make  a  circ  e ;  to  turn 
round. 

Cir/-ci-na',-/Hro,  ».    An  orbicular  motion. 

Cir-cum-,  ( cer'-kum)  A  Latin  prefix  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Peri-  or  Am  phi-. 

CiR,-cun-AM/,-Bf-BNT,  105:  a.    Surrounding. 

Cir/-Cum-am,/-b/-eri-cy,  t.  The  act  of  encompassing. 

Cir/-cuh>am,'-bc-late,  v.  n.  To  walk  round  about. 

To  Cir'-cum-cisb,  (-cizi,  137)  t>.  a.  To  cut  the 
foreskin,  according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews. 

Cii/'-cuna-Ct/-*eT,  #.    One  who  circumcises. 

Cir/-cam-c"iJ/,-tV)n,  (-cwbAun,  90)  t.  The  rite  of 
catting  off  the  foreskin. 

CiR/-CUM-CUR-»A/'-riON/l.  The  act  of  running  about 

To  Cir'-CUM-duct,  v.  a.  To  contravene ;  to  nullify. 

CirA-cum-ducff-/jbn,  t.  Nullification ;  a  leading  about 

Cir-cum'-fbr-ence,  87  :  $.  The  periphery  or  ex- 
ternal part  of  an  orbicular  body;  a  circle:  the  space 
included. 

pir/-cam-fer-enff-/ial,  (-sh&l,  147)  a.   Circular. 

Cir,-cum-fer-en//-tor,  3B:  t*  A  circular  instrument 
for  measuring  angles. 

To  Cir'-cum-plrct,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  turn  of 
voice  which  includes  two  accents ;  to  mark  with  a  cir- 
cumflex. 

Cir'-cum-fler,  (-flScka,  154)  t.  A  mark  thus  (•*). 

Cir-cum'-flf-bnt,  (-fl'oo-ent,  109)  a.  Flowing 
round. 

Cir-cuirV-flsi-ence,  *.    An  inclosing  with  waters. 

Cir-Cum'-fl«-ot/*,  120 :  «.    Environing  with  waters. 

CiR,-CUM-PO-RA/'-NB-OC7»,a.  Going  from  door  to  door. 

To  CibZ-cum-fusb,  (-f&z*,  137)  v.  a.  To  pour' 
round. 

Cir/'-cum-fo'-tile,  (ill,  105)  a.  That  may  be 
poured  round. 

Cir'-cum-rV'-tion,  (ihun,  147)  j.  A  pouring 
around. 

CiR'-cuM-aES-TA"-rJON,  85,  89:  *.  A  carrying 
about 

CiR-cuv'-or-RATE,  (-gfr-rit*,  105)  v.  a.  To  wheel 
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CiR'-cuM-iy'-ioif,  (-tflh'rtin)  t.    The  act  of  going 

round. 
Cir'-cem-ja"-cbnt,  a.    Lying  round. 
CiR'-cuM-U-OA"-r;oN,  *.  A  binding  round ;  a  band. 
Cir'-CUM-LO-cuw-T/ON,  «.    A  circuit  or  compass  of 

words;  periphrasis;  the  use  of  indirect  expressions. 
Cir'-cum-ioc'-u-tor-y,  a.    Periphrasticul. 
Cir'-cum-mureiA  (-mured,  1 14)  a.  Walled  round. 
To  CiR'-cuM-NAv'w-aATE,  v.  a.    To  sail  round. 

That  may  be  sailed 


Cir,-cum-navff-i-go-ble,  a, 

round. 

Cir/-cum-ntav"-i-ga'-tor,  t. 
Cir/-cum-nav'-i-ga'r-/ion,  i 
Cir'-cum-flz-ca' -tiok,  #. 
Or'-cum-po^-i^r,  34 :  a. 


One  that  sails  round. 
-    A  sailing  round. 
A  wrapping  around. 

Bound  the  pole. 


Cir'-cum-po-«it"-/on,  (-zTah'-un,  151,  89)  t.  The 
act  of  placing  circularly  ;  the  state  of  being  so  placed. 

Cir'-cum-ra^-s/on,  (-ra'-zhun,  90)  t.  A  paring 
round. 

CiR'-cuM-RO-TA"-rroi*,  85,  89  :  ».  A  rolling  round. 

Cir/-cum-ro"-ta-t»r-y,  a.    Wheeling  round. 

To  Cik"-cum-scribr',  85  :  v.  a.  To  write  around; 
to  bound,  to  limit ;  to  enclose. 

Cir/-Cum-8Crip"-tive,  a.    Enclosing  the  superficies. 

Cir/-cum-scrip/f-/ion,  89  *.  t.  Determination  of  par- 
ticular form }  limitation  5  a  circular  inscription. 

Cir'-cum-spect,  a.    Cautious;  attentive;  discreet 

Cir^-cum-apect'-ly,  105: ad.  Vigilantly;  cautiously. 

Cir''-cum-*pect'-De*s,  t\    Vigilance;  caution. 

Cir/-cum-spec/'-t4ve,  105 :  a.    Attentive ;  cautious. 

Cir/-cum-8pec"-/ion,  *.    Watchfulness ;  caution. 

ClR'-CUM-rr.fNCR,  #.  Adjunct  of  a  act;  accident; 
incident;  event)  condition;  state  of  affairs. 

lb  Cir'-cum-stance,  r.  a.    To  place  relatively. 

Cir'-cum-sUnt,  a.    Surrounding.  [Little  used.] 

Cir,-cum-stan'/-/ial,  (-«h#l,  147)  a.  and  *.  Acci- 
dental; not  essential;  detailed;  minute:— #.  A  thing 
incidental  to  the  main  subject,  but  not  essential. 

Cir,-cum-stan"-/ial-ly,  ad.   Incidentally  ;  minutely. 

Cir'-cumHitan/-/i-al//-i-ty,  (-«h£-aT4-t^,  147, 
81)  f.  The  state  of  a  thing  as  modified  by  circum- 
stances. 

To  Cir/-cum-8tan"-/t-ate,  v.  a.  To  describe  exactly. 

Cir'-cum-tbr-ra"-nb-oot,  90:  a.  Around  the 
earth. 

To  Cir'-cum-vai/'-late,  ».  a.    To  fortify  around. 

Cir/-cum-val-la',-/ion,  t.  The  art  of  casting  up  for- 
tifications around  a  place  ;  the  fortification  Itself. 

Cir'-cum-vbc"-270N,  89 :  t.    A  carrying  round. 

To  Cir^-CUM-vknt7,  85  :  ».  a.  To  deceive ;  to  cheat. 

Cir"-cum-ven'-tive,  105  :  a.    Overreaching. 

Cir,-cum-ven"-/iorj,85,  89:  t.  Fraud;  prevention. 

To  ClV-CUM-TEEy,  v.  a,  Tb  cover  round  with  a 
garment 

Cir'-CUM-VO-la/'-170N,  t.    A  flying  round. 

To  Cir'-cum-voltb",  85 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  roll 
round. 

Cir/-cum-vo-ltr"-/ion,  109  :  *.    A  turning  round. 

ClV-CUB,  cer'-kus,   1  *.    An  open  space  or  area  for 

Cirque,  cerk,  189 :  J  sports,  with  seats  around  for 
the  spectators. 

Cir-cen'-sian,  (-cSn'-sh'an,  147)  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  circus. 

CIRROUS,  cir'-riis,  129,  120:  a.  Terminating 
in  a  curl  or  tendril ;  as  a  cirrous  leaf. 

Cir-rif-er-otrs,  a.    Producing  tendrils. 

CISALPINE,  ctz-il'-pln,  151, 105:  a.  On  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Alps. 

CIST.— See  Cyst 


Cir/-cum-gy-ra"-/wn,  #.  A  rolling  or  turning  about. 
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CISTERCIAN,  cia-ter'-sh£-an,  90:  *.  A  monk 
of  Cisteaux  in  France,  a  reformed  Benedictine. 

CI  STERN  =c?8'-tern,  *.  A  receptacle  of  water ;  a 
reservoir;  an  enclosed  fountain. 

CISTUS=ct»'-tU8,  *.    The  rock  rose. 

CIT,  CITADEL,  CITIZEN.— See  under  City. 

To  ClTE=CiU,  v.  «.  To  summon  to  answer  in  a 
court ;  to  call  on  another  authoritatively ;  to  quote. 

Cf-tal,  s.    Impeachment ;  summons ;  citation. 

Ci'-t<T,  36  :  *.    One  who  cites  in  a  court ;  a  quoter. 

Ci'-ta-tor-y,  a.    Having  power  or  form  of  citation. 

Ci-ta'-Zion,  89 :  s.  The  calling  of  a  petftra  before  an 
ecclesiastical  judge;  a  quotation;  an  enumeration. 

CITH  ER N=citt'-ern,  t.  A  kind  of  harp  or  guitar. 

Ci/A'-ar-ia/'-tic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  harp. 

CITRON=ctt'-r5n,  18 :  *.   A  kind  of  lemon. 

Cit'-nne,  114:  a.    Lemon- coloured ;  like  a  citron. 

Cit'-rine,  *.    A  species  of  yellow  crystal. 

Cit,-ri-na"-/iorj,  «.    The  turning  to  a  yellow  colour. 

Cit'-ric,  a.    Belonging  to  lemons  or  limes. 

Cit-iate,  8.  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  die 
citric  acid  with  a  base. 

Cit'-rul,  t.  The  pumpion,  so  named  from  being  yellow. 

Cit/'-ron-wa/-teT,(-waV-teT,l  40>.  A  distilled  liquor. 

CITY,  cit'-^.  9,  and  a.  Primarily,  a  union  of  men 
for  the  sake  of  society  and  mutual  help;  properly,  a 
large  town ;  a  town  corporate  that  has  a  bishop ;  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city :— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like  a  city 
or  citizens. 

Cit'-i-cwm,  158  :  t.  The  manners  of  a  citizen. 
[B.  Jonson.] 

CitV^-dbl,  9.    A  fortress  in  or  near  the  city. 

Cit'-/-Z.EN,  (ctt/4-zn,  114)  *.  A  freeman  of  a  city; 
a  townsman  not  a  gentleman :  an  inhabitant  of  a  city. 

Cit,  *.    A  citizen,  used  in  contempt. 

Cit'-Z-zen-fihip,  #.    The  freedom  of  the  city. 

Civ'-tc,  a.  Literally,  pertaining  to  a  city  or  citizens; ; 
extensively,  civil  as  distinguished  from  military. 

Civ'-il,  9.  Municipal;  relating  to  the  community; 
political  as  opposed  to  criminal;  intestine  as  opposed 
to  foreign ;  lay  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  municipal, 
commercial,  legislatorial,  &c.  as  opposed  to  military ; 
in  common  language,  complaisant,  well-bred.  Civil 
law,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  law  of  a  state  or  country, 
but,  appropriate!  v,  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law  as 
administered  in  tne  ecclesiastical  courts ;  Chit  suit,  or 
action,  is  a  suit  between  citizen  and  citizen,  as  opposed 
to  a  criminal  process,  which  is  between  the  king  or 
state  and  a  citizen ;  Chit  list  is  that  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, officers  of  state,  judges,  fcc,  who  are  paid  out  of 
the  king's  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity ;  Civil 
war  is  intestine  war;  Civil  year  is  the  year  of  365  or 
366  days,  as  distinguished  from  the  exact  solar  year. 

O'-vil'-ian,  (c^-vtl'-yan,  146)  *.  A  professor  of  the 
old  Roman  law,  and  oi  general  equity;  a  university 
student;  one  in  a  civil  not  military  capacity. 

Civ'-il-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  relating  to  government; 
politely,  complaisantly,  without  rudeness. 

To  Civ -1-i.izB,  v.  a.    To  reclaim  from  savagencss. 

Civ'-i-H-zeT,  *.    He  that  reclaims  from  barbarity. 

Civ/-i-li-xa"-//on,  85, 89 :  #.  A  law  which  renders 
a  criminal  process  civil;  the  act  of  civilizing;  the  state 
of  being  civilized. 

Ci-vU'-t-ty,  105:  t.  Freedom  from  barbarity;  po- 
liteness ;  rule  of  decency ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
civilized  state. 

Crv'-ISM,  158:  s.    Love  of  country,  patriotism. 

CIVETWcTv'-St,  14  :  t.  Perfume  from  the  civet  cat 

To  CLACK=cl5ck,  v.  n.  To  make  a  sudden  sharp 
noise ;  to  let  the  tongue  run.  To  clack  wool  is  to  cut 
off  the  sheep's  mark,  and  defraud  the  customs. 

Clack,  t.  A  sharp  abrupt  sound  continually  repeated; 

the  instrument  that  makes  the  noise;  the  noise  of  a 

talkative  tongue.    The  clack  or  clacker  of  a  mill  is  a 

The  tenants  entire,  sod  the  principles  to  wfaii 
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bell  which  gives  notice  that  the  hopper  is  empty;  or 
the  instrument  which  strikes  the  hop]ier  aud  promotes 
the  running  of  the  corn.  A  Clack-dish  is  a  wooden 
bowl  with  a  cover  which  beggars  formerly  used  to  clack. 

CLAD.— See  To  Clothe. 

Jo  CLAlM=c)a\m,  r.  a.  Originally,  to  call  loudly  ; 
to  demand  of  right;  to  require  authoritatively. 

Claim,  *.  Originally,  a  loud  call;  a  demand  as  of 
right ;  a  title  to  a  privilege  or  possession  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  the  thing  claimed. 

Claim'-tf-bk,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  claimed. 

Claim'-ffnt,*.  One  who  claims,  or  has  a  right  to  claim. 

Claim'-fT,  *.    One  that  claims. 

Clam'-ouu,  (clam'-or,  120, 38)  #.    Outcry ;  noise. 

To  Clam'-our,  v.  a.  To  make  outcries  ;  to  vociferate. 

Clam'-orous,  120:  a.    Vociferous ;  noisy. 

Clam'-o-rous-ly,  ad.    Vociferously. 

Clam'-O-rovs-uess,  *.    Vociferation ;  a  noisy  call. 

To  Clam,  V,  *•  A  term  in  ringing ;  to  unite  sounds 
in  the  peal. 

C  LAr- ma  NT,  a.    Crying  out ;  1>eseeching.  [Thomson/] 

To  CLAM=-d£m,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  clog  with  any 
glutinous  matter  :—*eu.  To  be  moist 

Clam'-my,  105  :  a.    Viscous,  glutinous 

Clam'-mi-ness,  t.    Viscosity;  stickiness. 

To  CLAMBER=-ctfm'-ber,  v.\.  To  climb  (Uffl. 
cnltly. 

CLAMOUR,  &C— See  under  To  Claim. 

CLAMP=climp,  *.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used 
to  strengthen  something;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  Clamp,  v.  a.  To  strengthen  by  means  of  a  clamp. 

CLAN=rcl£n,  *.    A  family ;  a  race ;  a  tribe. 

Clan'-nish,  a.    Disposed  to  adhere  closely. 

Clan'-ship,  8.    Association  of  persons  or  families. 

CLANDESTINE,  clan-d&Min,  105  :  a.  Hidden. 

Clan-des'-tine-ly,  ad.    Secretly;  privately. 

Clan-des'-tsne-ness,  t.  Secrecy ;  state  of  concealment 

Cl.Ay-CU-L4R,  (claDg'-cA-ltfr,  158,  34)  o.  Clan- 
destine. 

CLANG=cl5ng,  72 :  s.    A  loud  resonant  noise. 

To  Clang,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  sound  resonantly. 

Clang'-otre,  120 :  a.    Making  a  clang. 

Ci.anq'-or,  f.    Resonance  of  harsh  sounds ;  a  clang. 

Clang-orxws,  129, 120:  a.    Producing  clangor. 

Ci.ajvk,  158 :  *.  A  metallic  souud  vibrating  imperfectly. 

To  Clank,  v.  a.    To  strike  so  as  to  make  a  clank. 

To  CLA  P=clap,  v.  a.  and  w.  To  strike  together 
with  onick  motion,  so  as  to  make  a  noise ;  to  applaud 
with  the  hands  ;  to  thrust  together  suddenly;  to  place 
suddenly  in,  into,  under,  over,  &c;  to  give  disease  or 
infect  suddenly  in  a  venereal  encounter:  To  clap  up  is 
to  complete  hastily ;  also,  to  imprison  : — neu.  To  move 
nimbly  with  a  noise;  to  begin  briskly;  to  strike  the 
hands  in  applause. 

Clap,  «.  A  noise  made  by  sudden  collision :  a  sudden 
act  or  motion ;  an  explosion ;  an  act  of  applause ;  a 
venereal  infection;  (sec  the  verb:  the  word  does  not 
need  a  separate  head  for  this  sense,  though  at  first  ety- 
mologicaOy  distinct ;)  a  sudden  misfortune. 

Clap'-per,  #.  He  or  that  which  claps ;  the  tongue  of 
a  bell ;  the  clack  of  a  mill. 

To  Clap/-P£r-cl  aw,  r,  a.  To  lash  with  the  tongue  ; 
to  abuse. 

CLARENCEUX,  CLARENCIEUX,  ctfr"- 
Snce-y5D/,  170:  t.  The  second  king  at  arms,  ap- 
pointed by  Edward  IV.  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence. 

CLARITY,  claV-e-t^  129,  105  :  *.  Clearness, 
splendor. 

Clar'-f-tude,  f.    Brightness,  splendor.  [Little  used.] 

Ci.Aiut/-OB-scuui/r,  «.    Light  and  shado  in  painting. 

Clau'-et,  8.    Ikmrdeaux  wine  of  a  clear  pale  red. 

» lbs  numbers  refer*  prsctds  ths  Dicilonnry. 

g&d :  j'o3«  i.  e.j'ewj  55 :  a.  t,  \,  &c  mute,  171. 
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To  CLAir'-J-irr,  (-fy,)  v.  a.  and  *.  To  purify  or 
dear;  to  brighten  or  illuminate  :—■*«.  To  clear  up; 
to  grow  bright. 

Clar>-*-fi-ca"-/WD,  s.  The  act  or  lUte  of  clearing. 

Ci^ak'-mii,  (daY-e-on,  129,  105,  18)  *.  A  kind 
of  trumpet  of  shrill  clear  tone. 

Clar'-i-o-neV,  «.    A  ahriller  kind  of  hautboy. 

Ci.ar'-/-chorj>,  161:*.    An  ancient  tort  of  spinet 

CLARY,  clart'4^  41 :   #.     A  herb  of  the  sage 


To  CLASH  =clash,  v.  *.  and  a.    To  make  a  noise 

by  mutual  coUlskm  j  to  act  with  opposite  power  or 

contrary  direction  .-—act  To  strike  one  thing  against 

another  so  as  to  produce  a  noise. 
Clash,  $.    Noisy  collision ;  opposition. 
CL\SP=d£sp,  11:  #.    A  hook  for  holding  any 

thing  close ;  an  embrace. 
To  Clasp,  v.  a.    To  shut  with  a  clasp ;  to  catch 

bold  by  twinhfg;  to  enclose  between  the  hands;  to 

embrace. 
CW-lkt,  s.    That  which  clasps;  a  tendril. 
Claar/-*nife,  (-»»<*>  157)  t.  A  knife  that  shuts  in. 
CLASS=claas,  11:*.    A  rank  or  order  either  of 

things  or  persons;  a  set  of  students  of  the  same  form 

or  degree. 
To  Class,  v.  a. ,  To  range  methodically. 
Clas'-sis,  [ Lat.]  s.    Class.  [Clarendon,  Mfltou.] 
ClaV-si-cal,  Clas'-sic,  a.    Of  the  first  rank.— See 

lower. 
Clas/-3*-eil-U,  ad.     In  classes.— See  also  lower. 
To  Clas'-si-fv,  (-fy,)  v.  a.    To  arrange  in  classes, 
ClaV-»-f*-ca',-/ion,  «.    A  ranging  into  classes. 
Ci-as'-sj-c  jl,  a.    Greek  or  Roman  as  regards  the 

language,  the  merit,  or  taste  of  a  work;  because  what 

is  Greek  or  Roman  is,  generally,  in  these  respects,  of 

the  first  order  or  rank. 
Clas'-sic,    a.    and    s.    Greek   or   Roman:—*.    A 

Greek  or  Roman  author  or  work.    As  a  substantive, 

it  must  be  qualified  to  have  a  different  meaning ;  e.  g.  a 

modern  classic ;  a  French  classic,  Sec. 
ClaV-et-cal-lj/,   ad.    According  to  Greek  or  Roman 


To  CLVTTER=claY-teT,  *.'  n.  and  a.    To  make 

a  noise  by  knocking  two  or  more  sonorous  bodies  fre- 
quently together ;  to  utter  a  noise  by  being  struck  to- 
gether;  to  talk  fast  and  idly  .—act.  To  strike  so  as  to 

produce  a  rattling. 
Clat'-teT,  *.    A  rattling  noise ;  a  confused  noise. 
Clatf-ter-er,  129  :  *.    One  that  clatters  ;  a  babbler. 
Clat/-ter-ing,  #.    a  clatter ;  a  confusion  of  sounds. 
CLAUDENT=claV-dSnt,  a.  Shutting;  enclosing. 
Clau/-**re,  (-zh'oor)  *.    Confinement. 
Clatj'-sticil,  12:  a.    Relating  to  a  cloister. 
Clause,   (c)1kz,  151)  s.    Literally,  an  indosure ; 

hence,  that  which  is  included;  as  the  words  in  a  sen* 

teoce  which  come  between  two  commas  or  other  stops ; 

an  article  or  stipulation  under  one  item  or  division. 
C!au/-*u-lrtr,  s.  Consisting  of,  or  having  clauses. 
CLAVATED=cla'-v<I-t$d,  a.    Having  the   form 

of  a  dub ;  set  with  knobs,  as  with  little  clubs. 
Clav"-el-la'-ted,  92:    a.    An   epithet  applied  to 

the  ashes  called  potash,  from  the  billets  or  little  clubs 

used  in  making  it. 
Cla\'-/-obh,   92:    s.    A   club  bearer. — See  also 

under  dariary. 
CLAVE.— See  To  Cleave,  v.  n. 
CLAVIARY,  cllvt'-yar-e^,  95 :  *\    An  index  of 

httfs.ox  a  scale  of  lines  and  spaces  in  music. 
Clav'-i-cAord,  92,    105,  161:    s.   An  instrument 

with    keys   that   strike   the   chords,   the   same   as 

Clarichord. 
Clav'-j-cls,  #.    A  small  bone  of  which  there  are 

two,  fastening  the  shoulder-bone  and  breastbone; 

bring  as  it  were  keys  at  the  basis  of  the  neck. 

The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  mish-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 :  ttTn,  166 
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ClaV-j-obr,  92 :  s.  A  key  bearer. — See  also  higher. 

CLA  W— cltw,  s.  The  sharp  hooked  nail  of  a  beast 
or  bird;  the  whole  foot  with  the  hooked  nails;  the 
holders  of  a  shell  fish:  an  incision  or  scratch  made 
with  a  claw. 

7b  Claw,  v.  a.    To  tear  with  claws ;  to  pull  as  with 
the  nails;  to  tear  or  scratch ;  to  flatter;  (a  cant  use  of 
the  word  now  obsolete.) 
Clawrd,  (clfcd,  114)  a.    Furnished  with  claws; 

scratched. 
Claw'-back,  *.    A  flatterer.  [Obs] 
CLAY=cla\j,  *.    The  general  name  of  earths  which 
are  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when 
dry,  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  when  moist,  not  readily 
diffusible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  easily  sub- 
siding in  it;  in  poetry  and  scripture,  earth  in  general; 
figuratively,  that  which  is  frafl. 
To  Clay,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  clay. 
Clay'-ey,  a.    Consisting  of  clay ;  like  clay. 

C3*  Among  the  compounds  are  C lat/ -cold,  Clap'  pit.  Ctatf- 
mart.  C lat/ -slate,  Clay*  it  one,  be  The  last  two  are  mi* 
neralogiral  substances. 

CLA  YES,  cla^z=claze,  151 :  s.  />/.  Wattles  or 
hurdles  used  in  fortification  to  cover  lodgements. 

CLAYMORE^cla'-more,  100 :  *.  a  large  sword. 

CLEAN=clent,  103:  a.  and  ad.  Free  from  dirt 
or  filth ;  free  from  moral  impurity,  or  from  loathsome 
disease;  elegant;  neat;  dexterous)  not  bungling; 
entire:— ad.  Quite;  perfectly;  without  miscarriage. 

Clean'-ljr,  ad.    Elegantly ;  neatly ;  dexterously. 

Clean'-Dess,  *.     Neatness  ;  purity ;  innocence. 

To  Clean,  v.  a.    To  free  from  dirt. 

Ci.E^w'-Lr,  (clen'-leij,  120,  105)  a.  Free  from 
dirtiness;  neat;  pure;  nice;  clever. 

Cl«?n'-ll-ly,  ad.    In  a  cleanly  manner. 

Clevin'-li-ness,  «.     Freedom  from  dirt ;  neatness. 

To  Clean**,  (clSnz,  120,  137)  v.  a.  To  free  from 
filth;  to  purify  from  guilt;  to  free  from  noximu  humors 
by  purgation ;  to  scour ;  to  rid  of  offensive  things. 

Clran'-trT*  (-zer.)  f.  One  that  cleanses;  a  de- 
tergent 

Clean'-ting,  «     A  purification. 

Clran'-tt-bl*,  a.    Capable  of  being  cleansed. 

CLEAR=clere,  103,  43:  a.  and  ad.  Bright; 
serene;  pure;  perspicuous;  indisputable;  manifest; 
distinct;  Innocent;  free:— id.  Plainly;  clean;  quite. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  substantive  by  builders  to  signify 
the  space  within  a  house  from  wall  to  walL 

To  Clear,  V.  a.  and  n.  T<  -<ake  bright ;  to  free  from 
obscurity ;  to  vindicate ;  to  cleanse ;  to  remove  any 
encumbrance;  to  free  from  any  thing  offensive;  to 
clarify;  to  gain  without dednction:  To  dear  a  ship  is 
to  satisfy  all  demands  at  the  custom-house  .'—sea,  To 
grow  bright;  to  obtain  transparency. 

Clear'-age,  s.    The  removing  of  any  thing. 

Clearance,  «.  The  act  of  clearing  ;  a  certificate  that 
a  ship  has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Clear  -er,  36  :  «.    Brightener;  purifier. 

ClearMng,  s.    Justification ;  defence. 

Clear7- ly,  ad.    Brightly  ;  plainly  ;  evidently. 

Clear/-ness,  s.  Transparency ;  splendor ;  lustro  ; 
distinctness ;  sincerity ;  freedom  from  imputation. 

Ci.it  ar'-s/GHT-kd,  (-sT-te'd,  162)  a.    Discerning. 

Clear'-st^At-ed-ness,  *.    Discernment. 

7b  Clkar'-stakch,  v.  a.  To  starch  and  then  spread 
out  in  order  to  clear.  « 

Clear'-star-chf  r,  t.    One  who  cloarstarches. 

CLEAT  =  cleat,  #.  A  piece  of  wood  to  fasten 
ropes  on. 

7b  CLEAVE=cleve,l  v.  n.    To  adhere;  to  hold 

I  CuiVK=clavt,  J  to ;  to  unite  aptly. 

(»•  The  irregular  pxeterit  here  given  is  nearly  obsolete. 


then,  166, 
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To  CLEAVE^clevc,         }  v.  a.  and  n.    To  di- 

Clovb  or  Clbft,  >  vide  with  violence ;  to 

Cleft  or  Clo/-vbn,  114 :  J  split ;  to  divide :-«««. 

To  suffer  division.  . 

O  Clave,  another  form  of  the  preterit,  is  now  obsolete. 
Clea'-vage,  99  :  8.    The  act  or  manner  of  splitting. 
Clea'-ve r,  *.    One  who  cleaves ;  a  butcher's  axe. 
Clbft,  *.    A  space  Atom  the  separation  of  parts. 
To  Clbhij-ORAFT,  v.  a.    To  ingraft  by  cleaving  the 

stock  of  a  tree,  and  inserting  the  scion. 
CLEDGE^cle'dgt,  *.  The  upper  stratum  of  fuller's 

earth. 
CLEF,  cttf,  1 13 :  *.  A  mark  for  the  key  In  music. 
CLEG=cl£g,  f .   The  horse-fly. 
To  CLEM=clem,  v.  a.    To  starve.  [B.  Jonson.] 
CLEMENT=cleW-e'nt,  a.  Mild,  gentle,  merciful. 
Clem'-ent-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  a  merciful  manner. 
Clem'-en-cy,  #.    Mercy,  mildness,  leniency. 
CLEMENTINE,  cl«m'-Sn-tfn,  a.  Relating  to  St. 

Clement,  or  the  constitutions  of  Clement  V. 
To  CLENCH.— See  To  Clinch. 
To  CLEPE=clepe,  v.  a.    To  call,  or  name.   [Obs.] 
CLEPSYDRA=cle*ps'-e-dra,  *•  Literally,  a  water- 
hider  or  stealer ;  it  was  a  kind  of  water  clock  among 
the  ancients ;  a  chemical  vessel. 
Cleps-am'-mi-a,  * .  A  sand  glass  for  measuring  time. 
CLERK,  dark,  130 :  s.   A  clergyman.— See  also 

below. 
Cler'-gy,  (cler'-geu,  35,  105)  t.  The  body  of  men 

set  apart  by  ordination  for  the  offices  of  religion. 
Cler/-gi-cal9  a.    Clerical.  [Out  of  use.] 
Cler'-gy-fl-ble,  a.    Entitled  to,  or  admitting  benefit 

of  clergy :  which  see  under  Benefit. 
Cler'-gy-man,  *.    A  man  in  holy  orders. 
Cler'-ic,  (cleV-ic,  88)^     1  129  :  a.  Relating  to  the 
Cler'-i-co),  (cleY-e-cal)  J  clergy. 
Ci.Ekk,  (dark,  130)  t.    A  scholar;  a  man  that  can 

read;  a  layman  who  leads  the  responses  in  the  church 

service ;  a  writer  employed  in  a  public  or  private  office 

under  a  superior ;  one  employed  under  another. 
Clerk'-ly,  a,  and  ad.    Scholarlike  :— Learnedly. 
Cltfrk'-ahip,  *.    Scholarship ;  the  office  of  a  clerk. 
Clerk'-ale,  #.    The  feast  of  the  parish-clerk. 
CLEROMANCY,  cleV'4-nian'-c^,  87,  92 :  t. 

Divination  by  casting  lots. 
Clk-ron'-o-mf,  87  :  *.    That  which  Is  given  as  his 

lot  to  any  one,  his  heritage  or  patrimony. 
CLEVER=cleV-er,  36  :  a.    Dexterous,  ingenious. 

In  America,  it  also  signifies  good-natured. 
Clev'-er-ly,  ad.    Dexterously. 
Clev'-tr-neu,  #.    Dexterity,  skill,  ingenuity. 
CLEW,  cl'05,  109  :  «.  A  ball  of  thread;  the  thread 

that  forms  the  ball;  the  thread  usrd  to  guide  one  in  a 

labyrinth;  any  thing  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  an 

iutricate  case. 
To  Clew,  v,  a.    To  direct  [Unusual.] 
CLEW,  el'flo,  109 :  *.    The  corner  of  a  sail. 
To  Clew,  v.  a.    To  trust  up  to  the  yard  by  clew- 
garnets  or  clewlines,  in  order  to  furling. 
7b  CLICK=click,  v.  n.    To  make  a  succession  of 

small  sharp  sounds. 
Click,  *.    A  small  sharp  sound;  that  which  makes  a 

clicking  noise,  as  the  latch  of  a  door;  a  piece  of  iron 

falling  into  a  notched  wheel ;  &c. 
CIick'-rr,f.    A  horse   that  clicks  with  his  feet;  a 

knocker;  the  servant  of  a  salesman  who  stands  at  the 

door  inviting  customers. 
CLIENT^clI'-Snt,  #.    Originally,  one  who  sought 

and  lived  under  the  protection  of  a  patron  or  man  of 

rank ;  at  present,  one  who  has  the  assistance  or  advo 

cacy  of  a  lawyer. 
Clt-en'-tal,  84:  a.    Dependent  [Burko.] 
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Cli'-en-ted,  a.    Furnished  with  clients. 
Cli'-en-tele,  *.    ClienUhip.  [Obs.] 
Cli'-ent-ship,  s.    The  condition  of  a  client. 
CLlFF=clif,  155 :  t.   A  steep  rock. 
Clit'-fy,  105:  a.    Having  cliffs;  craggy. 
CLIFF,  a  term  in  music.— See  Clef. 
CLlFT=cl!ft,  s.    A  cleft;  a  cliff. 
ClilV-ed,  a.    Cleft  or  broken. 
CliP-ty,  a.    Cliffy. 

CL1M  ACTER,  &c— -See  under  Climax, 
CLIMATE=cli'-maie,  f.  Geographically,  a  portion 
being  a  belt  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
longest  day  at  one  side  of  which  is  half  au  hour  shorter 
than  at  the  other  side:  or,  within  the  polar  circles,  a 
portion  comprehended  between  two  circles,  at  one  of 
which  the  longest  day  is  a  month  shorter  than  at  the 
other;  popularly,  a  tract  of  land,  a  region,  or  country, 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
also  the  temperature  itself  which  is  thus  different. 
To  Cli'-mate,  v.   n.    To  reside    in   some    region. 

[Shaks.] 
Cli'-ma-twre,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.  Climate.  [Little  used] 
Cli-matMc,  88  :  )  a.  Pertaining  to  a  clime ;  limited 
Cli-mat'-J-cal,     J  by  a  climate. 
Clime,  *.    Climate.  [Poetic,  but  not  exclusively  so.] 
CLIMAX,  cl?-m&cks,  154:  «.  Gradation;  ascent; 
a  rhetorical  gradation  either  in  the  thought,  the  ex- 
pression, or  both. 
Cll-mac'-teh,  36  :  *.    A  step  or  gradation  In  the 
years  of  life,  supposed  to  determine  a  bodily  change ; 
the  space  of  years  concluded  by  the  critical  year. 
CUm'-ac-ter^-ic  88  :  a.  and  *.    Pertaining  to  the 
critical  years  in  life : — s.  The  same  as  Climacter,  and 
now  more  frequently  used.    The  grand  climacteric  is 
the  number  7  multiplied  into  3  times  3,  or  the  63d  year. 
Clim.'-ac-ter"-/-cai,  a.    Climacteric. 
To  CLIMB,  clime,  115, 156:  v,  *.  and  a.    To 

ascend  with  labour : — act.  To  ascend,  to  mount 
£7*  This  was  once  an  irregular  verb,  (jtret.  1  clomb,  part, 

clomb.)  but  is  now  regular. 
CUml/-a-b\e,  (climt'-d-bl^a.   Ascendable. 
Clim6/-eT,  (clTme'-fr=clT/-mer,)  *.  He  who  climbs  ; 

a  plant  that  creeps  and  rises  on  some  support. 
CLIME. — See  under  Climate. 
To  CLlNCH=clintch,  v.  i.  and  *.   To  grasp  iu 
the  hand;  to  contract  or  double  the  fingers;  to  rivet, 
or  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side ;  to  con- 
firm, to  fix;  us,  Jo  clinch  an  argument:— neu.  To  hold 
fast  upon. 
Clinch,  0.    That  which  holds  both  ways;  hence,   a 
word  with  double  meaning,  a  pun,  an  ambiguity ;  a 
part  of  a  cable ;  a  kind  of  knot. 
Clinch'-tr,  «.    A  cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent  down 
to  fasten  any  thing ;  that  which  makes  fast,  fixes  or 
settles ;  he  who  makes  a  smart  reply. 
To  CLlNG=cltng,  |  v.  n.    To    hang    upon   by 
I  Ci.u  no,— clung,      >  twining  round ;  to  adhere.  In 
&.UN&=clung,  j  Shakspear  it  may  be   found 

as  an  active  verb,  signifying  to  wither.— See  To  Clung. 
Cling'-y,  (e^  105)  72:  a.    Apt  to  cling;  adhesive. 
CLINICAL, clm'-e-cal, a.    Pertaining  to  a  bed; 
Clinical  lectures  are  those  delivered  at  puticuts*  bed- 
sides ;  a  clinical  convert  is  a  death-bed  convert 
Clin'-ic,88:  a,  and  *.    Clinical;  bed- ridden  :—*. 
A  patient  that  keeps  his  bed  j  anciently,  one  who  was 
baptized  on  his  deathbed. 
Clin'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    By  the  bed-side. 
Th  CLINK,  cltngk,  158 :  tr.  a.  and  n.   To  strike 
so  as  to  make  a  small  sharp  noise,  the  same  which  is 
expressed  by  Click,  wiih  the  addition  of  a  slight  ring- 
ing or  vibration : — neu.  To  emit  a  small  sharp  noise. 
Clink,  i.    A  sharp,  successive  noise. 
Ci.ink'-EH,  36:  9.    A  kind  of  brick ;  a  cinder. 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  tho  Dictionary. 

Fowe/s:  gaU'-wau:  chap'-man:  pd-pi':  laS»:  good:  j  w,  i.  e.jew,  55:  a,e,\,  &c,  mute,  171. 
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CLINOMETER^clI-nSm'-i-brr,  *.   An  iustro. 

ment  for  measuring  the  dip  in  mineral  strata. 

CLINQUANT,cIlnK'-c4nt,a.  Glittering;  dressed 
in  embroidery  or  tinsel  [Shaks.] 

To  CUP=clip,  v.  a.  Formerly,  to  embrace,  hag,  or 
enfold ;  hence,  also,  to  confine  or  limit ;  at  present,  to 
separate  by  a  sudden  stroke;  to  cut  with  shears  or 
scissors;  to  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edges;  to  cur- 
tail, to  cut  It  had  a  neuter  sense  in  falconry,  signi- 
fying to  more  fast 

Clip7- per,  «.    A  debater  of  coin ;  a  barber. 

Clip'-ping,  s.    A  part  cut  oft 

CLIQUE,  cleik,  [Fr.]  170:  s.    Party,  gang,  set, 


CLIVERS,  cfi'-verz,  151:  «.   A  wild  plant. 
CLOAK=clokt,  #.    A  loose  outer  garment ;  a  con- 
cealment; a  cover. 
To  Cloak,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  cloak ;  to  hide. 
Cloak'-bag,  *.    A  portmanteau ;  a  travelling  bag. 
CLOCK=cl5ck,  *.    Properly,  a  bell ;  an  instrument 

which  tells  the  hour;  a  beetle  that  flies  about  in  the 

evening,  in  a  circular  direction,  with  a  loud  noUe. 

fThatt  eVfcx*.  What  is  the  hour  of  the  clock. 
Clocks-work,  (-work,  1 41)  «.  Movements  by  weights 

or  springs ;  well  adjusted  work. 
CLOCK  of  a  stocking:   The  embroidery  work 

about  the  ancle. 
To  CLOCK.— See  To  Cluck. 
CLOD=cl5d,  9.  That  which  is  collected  into  a  lump, 

a  hard  mass  of  earth  cohering;  a  turf;  the  ground; 

any  thing  concreted;  any  thing  base  or  earthy ;  a  dull 

gross  fellow. 
To  Clod,  v.  ».  and  a.  To  gather  into  concretions : — 

act.  To  pelt  with  clods. 
Clod'-djfja.    Consisting  of  clods;  mean;  gross. 
Clod'-hop-prr,  *.    A  dull,  heavy  clown. 

Clod'-pate,  Clod'-poll,  (-pole,  116)  #.    A  stupid 

fellow. 
Clod'-pa-ted,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 
Clot,  s.    Concretion,  coagulation. 
To  Clot,  r.  n.   To  form  clots  or  clods ;  to  concrete,  to 

eoacnlate;  to  become  gross. 
Clot'-ted,  a.    Coagulated. 
Clot'-ty.  a.    Pull  of  clots. 
To  Clofc'-ter,  v.  *.    To  dot.  [Dryden.] 
CLOFF=cl5f,  155  :  s.    In  commerce,  an  allowance 

of  two  pounds  in  every  hundredweight. 
t>  In  the  dictionaries  this  word  is  written  Clongh,  hut 

practically  a*  here  given. 

7b  CLOG=cl6g,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  load  with  or  en- 
eumber ;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  burden ;  to  embar- 
rass : — ***.  To  coalesce ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  encumbered. 

Clog,  9,  An  encumbrance,  a  weight ;  a  kind  of  addi- 
tional shoe  worn  to  keep  from  wet ;  a  wooden  shoe. 

Clogging,  (-gMing,  77)  9.    An  obstruction. 

Qog'-^y,  77:  a.    Adhesive;  obstructing;  loaded. 

Clog^i-Den,  «.    The  state  of  being  cloggy. 

CLOi8TER=scloy/-ster,  29,  36 :  #.  Literally,  an 
enclosed  place;  (compare  Claudent,  &c.)  a  religions 
retirement ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery ;  in  a  mure  limited 
sense,  the  square  shut  in  by  the  chiireh,«hapter-house, 
refectory,  &c  By  Cloisters  is  also  meant  the  peristyle 
or  piazza  at  any  side  of  the  square. 

To  Cloi'-strr,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  to 
immure. 

Cloi'-stered,  (-sterd,  114)  a.  Solitary;  inhabiting 
a  cloister;  built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

Ck>i'-*ter-«l,  129,  12:  a.    Solitary. 

Ctoi'-ster-e&s, «.    A  nun. 

CLOKE.— See  Cloak. 

CLOMB,  clom,  156:  pret.  and  jwr/.— See  To 
Climb. 
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CLONIC=rclon'-tc,   a.     Shaking;  convulsive;  ir 

regular. 
To  CLOOM=clGom,  v.  a.    To  glue  up.  TObs.] 
To  CLOSE,  cloze,  137  :  r.  a.  and  n.    To  shut;  to 
conclude;  to  enclose;  to  join;  to  unite  fractures:— 
urn.  To  coalesce :  To  CUite  with,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with ;  to  grapple  with  as  in  wrestling. 
Clote,  f.    The  manner  or  timo  of  closing ;  a  grapple 
as  in  wrestling ;  pause ;  cessation  j  a  conclusion.    See 
also  lower. 

Clo/-#er,  (-ler)  t.    A  finisher ;  a  eonelnder. 

Clo/-#ing,  f.    Period  ;  conclusion. 

Clo/-#«re,  (-zh'oor,  147)  i.  The  act  of  shotting  up'; 
that  which  encloses;  enclosure;  end. 

Cloi'-et,  (cloz'-£t)  f.     A  small   private  room;  a 

cupboard. 
To  Clat'-et,  v.  a.  To  shut  np  in  a  closet ;  to  take  into 
a  closet  tor  a  secret  interview. 

O.08B,  (cloci,  137)  a.  ad.  and  #.  8hutfast;  having 
no  vent;  confined;  stagnant;  compact;  solid;  joined 
without  space  between;  approaching  nearly;  undis- 
covered; hidden:  secret;  trusty:  »ly;  retired;  penu- 
rious ;  appliud  to  the  weather,  dark,  cloudy,  oppressive : 
— ad.  Nearly,  densely;  completely;  secretly: — s.  A 
place  made  close  by  fences ;  a  small  field. 

Close'-ly,  ad.    In  a  close  manner ;  secretly. 

Close'- ness,  s.  Tho  state  of  being  close;  straitness; 
connectedness;  want  of  air;  secrecy;  sly  avarice. 

Close'-bod-iVd,  (-?d,  114)  a.  Fitting  close  to  the 
body. 

Close'-hand-ed,  Clo»e'-fl»-ted,  a.    Penurious. 

Close'-stool,  *.    A  chamber  utensil. 

CLOSH=closh,  f.    A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 

CLOT,  To  Clot,  &c— See  under  Clod. 

CLOTH=cl6rt,  17 :  *.  Any  thing  woven  tor  dress ; 
the  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table ;  a  texture  of  wool; 
a  clergyman's  dress,  and  figuratively  his  fuuetion. 

ft>  In  any  of  these  senses,  the  plural  is  regular  in  spell- 
ing aud  pronunciation. — See  Clothes  lower. 

Clott  -shear-er,  «.    One  who  trims  cloth. 

To  Clothe,  (cloflk,  137)  |  v.  a.    To  invest  with 

1  Clad,  or  Clothed,  114:    >  garments  ;     to    adorn 

Clad,  or  Clothrd,  114:  J  with  dress;  to  invest; 
to  furnish  with  clothes. 

Clothes,  (clothcz,  143)  $.  pi.  Garments;  raiment; 
coverings  of  a  bed. 

Clo'-tftt-*r,  105,  146,  36:  t.  A  seller  of  clothes; 
an  outfitter;  a  maker  of  cloths. 

Clo'-thing,  f.    Dress ;  vesture. 

CLOUD=clowd,  123:  *.  A  collection  of  visible 
vapour  suspended  in  the  air  at  some  height;  (other- 
wise it  is  called  a  fog;)  the  veins  or  stains  which,  in 
stones,  &c.  resemble  clouds ;  any  state  of  obscurity  or 
darkness. 

To  Cloud,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  darken ;  to  mark  as  with 
clouds;  to  obscure;  to  defame  : — new.  To  grow  cloudy 

Cloud'-y,  a.    Covered  with  clouds ;  dark ;  obscure. 

Cloud'-i-ly,  ad.    With  clouds ;  obscurely. 

Cloud'-i-ness,  t.    The  state  of  being  cloudy. 

CloudMess,  a.    Without  clouds ;  clear. 

£3*  Among  the  compounds  are  Qoud'capt,  (capped  with, 
i  e.  touching  the  clouds,)  Cloud'-berry,  (a  Lancashire 
plant,  so  called  as  if  it  came  from  the  clouds,)  Cfaud'- 
compelling,  (driving  the  clouds  before  him,— an  epithet 
of  Jupiter,)  Cioxtf -kissing,  (touching  the  clouds,)  &c. 

CLO  UGH,  cluf,  120, 162  :  s.  The  cleft  of  a  hill; 
a  cliff.    See  also  Cloff. 

CLOUT=*clowt,  123:  *.    A  nail.  [Fr.  clou.-] 

To  Clout,  v.  a.    To  nail ;  as  clouted  shoon  or  shoes. 

CLOUT=clowt,  123  :  «.  Primarily,  that  which  Is 
thrust  or  clapped  on ;  hence,  a  cloth  for  any  mean  use ; 
a  patch ;  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at  which  archers 
shot;  a  plate  to  keep  an  axle-tree  from  wearing;  a 
rude  blow. 
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To  Clout,  v.  a.  To  patch ;  to  cover  with  a  cloth ;  to 
join  coarsely ;  to  beat ;  to  strike. 

Clout'-ed,  a.    Patched ;  also  wrongly  for  clotted. 

Cloutf-cT-ly,  a.    Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

CLOVE,  CLOVEN,  pret.  and  jwr/.— See  To 
Cleave. 

Clove,  (clove)  *.  Apart  separated;  appropriately, 
the  parts  into  which  garlic  separates  when  the  outer 
skin  is  removed ;  and  also  the  divisions  of  a  weight  or 
wey  of  cheese,  &c.  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  in  the  former 
of  which  39  cloves  (256  pounds)  are  awcy,  in  the  latter 
42  cloves,  (336  pounds.)  A  wey  of  wool  divides  into 
86  cloves. 

Clo"-vrn-foot'-ed,  85, 114,  118 :   la.  Having  the 

Clo"-v«rn-h66ifa/,  (hS6ft,  143)  J  foot  cleft  or  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 

CLOVE=c!ove,  «.    A  valuable  Indian  spice. 

Clove-gilMy-flower,  (-ul'-le^-flowr)*.  Carnation 
pink,  a  flower  lhat  smells  like  cloves.  Webster,  how- 
ever, doubts  this  relationship,  and  allies  the  word  to 
Clout,  a  nail. 

CLOVER=clo'-VcT,  #.  A  species  of  trefoil  which 
cattle  are  very  fond  of:  hence  the  phrase.  To  live  in 
clover. 

Clo'-vn-d,  (-Verd,  114)  a.    Covered  with  clover. 

CLOWN=clown,  31:  t.  A  rustic;  a  coarse  ill- 
bred  man ;  the  fool  or  buffoon  in  a  drama. 

To  Clown,  v.  rt.    To  play  the  elown.  [Little  used.] 

Clown'-ish,  a.    Coarse ;  rough ;  ill-bred ;  ungainly. 

Clown'-iah-ly,  ad.    Coarsely;  rudely. 

Clown'-ish-uess,  «.    Rusticity;  incivility. 

Clown'-er-y,  *.  Ill  breeding ;  rudeness.  [L'Estrange.] 

To  CLOY=cloy,  29:  v.  a.  To  satiate;  to  fill  to 
loathing. 

CloyMess,  a.    That  cannot  surfeit  or  glut. 

Cloy/- merit,  *.    Satiety ;  fulness ;  glut 

To  CLOY=cloy,  29:  v.  a.  To  nail;  to  spike;  to 
claw  as  with  talons :  to  wound  with  a  naiL  [Fr.  Clouer.] 

CLUB=club,  i.  A  heavy  stick  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other:  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards, 
of  which,  among  the  Spaniards,  the  emblem  was  a 
club,  though  with  the  Spanish  name  we  have  adopted 
the  French  emblem,  a  trefoil. 

To  CI  u  b,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  club. 

Clubbed,  114:  a.     Heavy  or  thick  like  a  club. 

69*  Among  the  compounds  are  Cluh'-Jisted,  (having  a 
large  (Ut.)  Club' footed,  (crooked  in  the  fect.)  dub'- 
headed,  (having  a  thick  head,)  Club' -law,  (the  law  of 
brute  force,)  &c. 

To  CLUB=club,  v.  n.  and  fl.  To  contribute  to  a 
common  expense  in  settled  proportions  :—act.  To  pay 
into  a  common  collection. 

Club,  8.  The  share  or  proportion  eaeh  person  pays  to 
a  common  stock ;  the  stock  so  raised ;  the  persons,  col- 
lectively, who  thus  pay ;  hence,  the  next  word. 

Club,  s.  An  association  of  persons  who  meet  under 
certain  self-imposed  regulations  for  the  promotion 
of  some  common  purpose,  as  of  hilarity,  science,  poli- 
tics, &e. 

7b  Club,  v.  ft.    To  Join  so  as  to  form  a  club. 

Club'-bist,  t.  A  member  of  clubs.  [Burke.]  Club'-ber 
is  obsolete. 

Club7- room,  #.    The  room  in  which  a  club  assembles. 

Club'-house,  $.    A  house  occupied  by  a  club. 

To  CLUCK=cluck,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  call  chickens 
as  a  hen  :—neu.  To  call  as  a  hen  calls. 

CLUE.— See  Clew. 

CLUMP=clump,  t.  A  shapeless  piece  of  wood 
or  other  matter ;  a  cluster  of  trees.' 

Clumps,  *.    A  numskull. 

To  Clum'-per,  v.  a.   To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 

Clum'-sf,  (-Z&J,  1 5 1 ,  1 05)  o.    Awkward ;  heavy. 

Clum'-Ji-ly,  ad.    Awkwardly ;  heavily. 
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Clum'-tt-neBS,  *.    Awkwardness,  ungainliness. 

CLUNCH=cluntch,  *.    Hard  clay  in  coal-pits. 

CLUNG.— See  To  Cling. 

To  CLUNG-clung,  v.  *i.  To  shrink ;  to  waste. 
[Ob..] 

CLUNIAC,  clW-ufi-ac,  #.  A  Benedictine  monk 
of  Cluni. 

CLUSTER=cluV-teT,  *.  A  bunch  or  a  number  of 
the  same  things  gathered  together. 

To  ClusZ-t^r,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  grow  in  bunches  : — 
act.  To  collect  into  bunches. 

Clus'-ter-y,  129,  105:  a.    Growing  in  clusters. 

ClusMeT-grape,  «.    A  small  black  grape. 

To  CLUTCH=cliitch,  v.  a.    To  gripe,  to  grasp. 

Clutch, f.  The  gripe;  in  the  plural,  the  paws,  the 
talons :  hands  in  the  sense  of  rapacity. 

CLUTTER^clut'-frr,  *.  A  noise,  a  bustle.  Com- 
pare Clatter. 

To  Clut'-teT,  t».  ft.    To  make  a  noise  or  bustle. 

CLYSTER^clis'-ter,  s.  An  injection  up  the  rectum. 

Clys'-ter-pipe,  s.    The  tube  used  for  a  clyster. 

CO-,  COG-,  COL-,  COM-,  CON-,  COR-,  is  a 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  and,  in  most  of  the  words  com- 
pounded with  it,  signifies  with,  together,  jointly,  mu- 
tually, at  the  same  time,  union  of  parts,  and  the  like : 
its  form  varying  with  the  letter  or  sound  that  follows. 

To  COACERVATE=co-d-cer'-vat<,  59 :  v.  a.  To 
heap  up  together.    See  Co-. 

Co-ac'-er-va'/-/ion,  92,  89:  i.    a  heaping  together. 

COACH  =COatch,  *.  A  close  four- wheeled  vehicle 
for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  for  travelling,  distinguislted 
from  a  chariot  by  having  seats  fronting  each  other. 

To  Coach,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  ride  in  a  coach : — act. 
To  carry  in  a  coach. 

Q9>  Among  the  compounds  are  Coach' -box,  (the  driver's 
seat.)  Coacit'hire,  Coach? -hone,  Coach' -house,  (a  build- 
ing for  the  coach  when  not  in  use.)  CoacJt'-maker, 
Coach' -man,  (the  driver,)  Coacft'-manship,  &c. 

To  COACT=co-act',  v.n.  To  act  together.  See  Co-. 

Co-ac'-bve,  o.   Acting  together. 

Co-Ac'-TJVB,  a.    Restraining,  impelling, 

Co-ac'-Zton,  89  :  *.    Compulsion ;  force. 

COADJUTOR,  co'-Sd-jW-tor,  109,38:  *.  A 
fellow  helper ;  in  the  canon  law,  one  appointed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  another.    See  Co-. 

Co'-ad-jw"-trir,  1 54  :  «.    A  female  follow  helper. 

Co-Ar/-JP-MBNT,  81 :  «.    Mutual  assistance. 

Co-ad'-jw-tant,  a.  Helping.  Compare  To  Adjute,  ike. 

Co-ad'-jw-van-cy,  #.    Concurrent  help. 

COADUNATE=co-«d'-u-nat<,  a.  United  at  the 
base,  as  coadunate  leaves.  See  Co-.  [Bot.] 

Co-ad'-u-ni/"-/on,  *.    Union  of  different  substances. 

To  COAGMENT=co-ag,-ment,  v.  a.  To  heap 
together. 

Co-ag/-men-ta"-/ion,  *.    Co-acervalion.     See  Co-. 

To  COAGULATE=co-ag/-u-lafc,  v.  a.  and  if. 
To  force  into  concretions: — ncu.  To  run  into  concre- 
tions. See  Co-. 

Co-ag"-u-la'-tive,  105:  a.  Having  power  to  co- 
agulate. 

Co-ag^-u-la'-tor,  38 :  J.    Producer  of  coagulation. 

Co-ag'-u-la"-/ion,  89 :  *.    Concretion,  congelation. 

Co-ajr/-u-la-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  coagulate. 

Co-ajp-u-lum,  t.  A  coagulator,  as  rennet,  curd,  &c. ; 
a  thick  mass,  as  the  clot  of  blood,  &c.  [Lat] 

COAL=Cok,  t.  Primarily,  a  burning  substance  ; 
chemically,  a  substance  containing  oil  which  has  been 
exposed  to  a  fire  in  a  close  vessel  till,  fr  m  the  expulsion 
of  its  volatile  matter,  it  can  sustain  a  red  heat  without 
further  decomposition ;  commonly,  a  solid,  opake,  in- 
flammable fossil.    To  call  over  the  coals  (fiom  the  an- 
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cieat  ordeal)  b  to  call  to  severe  account ;  To  carry 
cuais  (live  coals)  is  to  bear  injuries. 

To  Coal.  v.  a.    To  burn  to,  to  mark  with,  charcoal. 

Coal'-jr,  105  :  a.    Containing  coal. 

Coai'-er-y,  #.    A  colliery. 

ty-  Among  the  compounds  are.  Coat  black,  (black  as 
eoaX)  Coat-box  or  CoaT-taUUe,  Coaf-hoMse  or  Coal- 
shed,  Cool'-wtcter,  (one  appointed  to  see  coals  mea- 
sured.) CoaT-mme,  Coal'-pit,  &c. ;  also,  Coaf stone,  (a 
kind  of  hard  coal.)  and  CoaTjith,  (a  species  of  cod, 
named  from  the  colour  of  its  back.) 

Col'-lj-atr,  (coV-ll-tr^coT-yer,  146)  t.  A  differ 
of  coals;  a  coal-merchant;  a  coal-ship. 

Coll'-iVr-jr,  (-ySr-^)  $.  A  place  where  coals  are 
dug;  the  coal  trade. 

Col'-ly,  or  CoY-low, ».    The  smut  of  coal. 

To  Col'-ly,  v.  a.    To  grime. 

To  COALESCE^co-A-loW,  59:  v.  n.    To  grow 

together;  to  unite  m  masses;  to  Join.    See  Co-. 
Co-a-les'-cence,  #.    Concretion,  union. 
Co-^-ur'-ioN,  (-llsh'-iin,  89)  *.  Union  of  particles 

into  one  mass;  union  of  persons  into  one  party. 
COAPTATION,  co'-4p-ta"-«huD,  89:  *.    The 

adjustment  of  parts  one  with  another. — See  Co-. 
7b  COARCT=co-arkt/,  35 :        \v.  a.    To  press 
To  tt>ARCTATE=co~ark'-tAte,  J  together ;       to 

straiten,  to  restrain.    See  Co-. 
Co/-arc~ta"-/»n,  89 :  $.    Confinement;  restraint. 
COARSE=courst,  133,  153:  *.    Not  refined;  not 

soft  or  fine)  rude;  uncivil;  gross;  inelegant;  rude; 


CoarW-ljr,  ad.    Iu  a  coarse  manner. 

Coarse'-ness,  s.    Impurity ;  roughness ;  grossness. 

COAST=cowt,  s.  Primarily,  the  side  or  edge  of 
any  thing,  a  sense  now  obsolete ;  the  edge  of  the  land 
next  the  sea;  the  shore;  the  border  or  frontier  of  a 
country. 

To  Coast,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sail  along  the  coast : — 
met  To  sail  by,  or  near  to. 

CoasV-*r,  36 :  #.  He  that  sails  near  the  shore ;  a 
small  trading  vessel. 

CO AT=c6&,  s.  The  upper  garment ;  the  habit  or 
vesture;  the  hair  or  fur  of  a  beast;  any  tegument  or 
covering;  that  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are 
portrayed. 

To  (k>at,  tJ.  a.    To  cover ;  to  invest 

CoarMng,  «.    That  which  covers,  a  covering. 

Coat'-card,  «.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure,  now 
corrupted  into  Court  card. 

7b  COAX,  coaks=coku»,  154:  v.  a.    To  wheedle. 

Coa-r^r,  #.    A  wheedler;  a  flatterer. 

COB=c6b,  s.  The  head;  that  which  is  round  like 
tike  head ;  a  ball  or  pellet ;  a  testicle ;  hence,  from  these 
general  meanings,  the  restricted  senses,  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  a  covetous  fellow ;  a  foreign  coin  bearing  a  head ; 
a  pellet  made  up  to  feed  fowls  with ;  an  animal  with 
only  one  testicle;  a  horse  not  castrated;  hence,  again. 
Coif -coals,  arc  large  round  coals;  a  Cob'-iron,  b  an 
andiron  with  a  knob ;  a  CoV-loaf,  is  a  loaf  with  many 
knobs;  and  a  Cob' -stone,  Cob'bUshne,  Cog'gle-stone, 
or  Gxfkletione,  is  a  stone  worn  into  roundness  by 
attrition  of  the  water,  a  bowlder-stone.  Allusively  to 
the  head,  the  CoV-swan  is  the  leading  swan ;  find  the 
sea*  cob.  or  sea'-gull,  may  have  been  so  called  from 
some  allusion  to  the  swan. 

CW-Br,  a.    Stout;  brisk. 

Cob,  s.    A  strong,  stout  poney. 

COB=c6b,  9.    A  spider.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 

Cot/-web,  s.  and  a.  A  spider's  web;  any  snare 
implying  weakness:— a.  Fi-ic;  slight;  flimsy. 

To  COB=Cob,  v,  a.  Among  soldiers  and  sailors, 
to  strap  or  smack  with  a  belt  or  a  flat  board  as  a 
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COBALT»co'-bawlt,  s.  A  metal  obtained  from 
a  mineral  of  a  gray  colour,  to  which  the  name  was  at 
first  exclusively  applied.  Arsenic  is  obtained  from 
the  mineral  in  great  quantities. 

Co-bar-tic,  88  :  m.    Pertaining  to  cobalt 

To  COBBLE,  cob'-bl,  v.  a.  To  mend  coarsely ;  to 
do  or  make  olnmsily. 

Cory-birr,  *,  A  mender  of  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman. 

COBCALaCor/-cdl,  s.  An  open  slipper  used  in 
the  East 

COB  LOAF,  COBIRON,  &c— See  under  Cob, 
the  head. 

COBLE,  cob'-bl,  101 :  t.    A  fishing  boat 

COCCIFEROUS,  cock-iiMr-us,  59,  87,  129, 
ISO:  a.  Bearing  berries. 

Coc'-co-liti,  (cocMto-liU,)  «.    Berry  stone. 

Coc'-CU-LUS  ln"-Df-CUS,  [Latl  #.  Indian  berry, 
a  poisonous  fruit  often  used  in  adulterating  beer. 

COCHINEAL,  c5tch4-neal',  105:  «.  A  sub- 
stance consisting  of  dried  insects  brought  from  South 
America,  and  used  in  the  arts  as  a  red  dye  or  ttneturo. 

COCHLEARY,c5ck'-l£-ar-&j,161:  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  snail's  shell,  or  of  a  screw. 

CocA"-le-a'-ted,  a.    Spiral ;  turbinated. 

COCK=c5ck,  s.  The  male  of  the  domestic  hen ; 
hence,  the  male  of  other  birds ;  a  strutting  chief  or 
principal  in  any  affair ;  that  which  is  perched  or  set  up 
on  an  eminence  or  projection,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  is  or  was  frequently  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  a  cock;  as  a  weather-vane;  the  handle  which  turns 
a  liquid  on  or  off  through  a  spout ;  aud  hence  the 
spout  and  handle  together ;  that  which,  by  its  use  as 
an  indicator,  resembles  a  weather-cock ;  as  the  gnomon 
of  a  dial ;  the  index  of  a  balance.  The  word  has  other 
senses  as  a  substantive,  but  many  of  these  probably 
arise  out  of  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  set  up.— See 
lower.  Cock  and  Bull,  common-place  storytelling ; 
cock-a-hoop,  triumphant,  exulting,  like  a  crowing  cock 

Cock'-er-el,  129:  *.    A  young  cock.  [Dryden.] 

7b  Cock,  v,  n.    To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 

Cock'-rr,  36 :  *.    A  cock -fighter. 

Cock'-ing,  4.    The  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

To  Cock,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  set  erect  or  hold  bolt 
upright,  an  application  suggested  by  the  strutting  of 
a  cock;  to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  or 
defiance ;  to  set  up  saucily ;  to  set  up  the  lock  of  a  gun 
for  a  discharge;  to  set  up  in  heaps:— neu.  To  strut) 
to  hold  up  the  head. 

Cock,  f .  The  notch  for  cocking  an  arrow ;  that  part 
of  a  gun  which  is  cocked  in  order  to  fire;  a  small  heap 
of  hay ;  (this  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Cop ;)  a 
mould  or  form  of  the  hat;  a  small  boat,  or  one  that 
cocks  itself  readily  on  the  waves;  though  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  nave  been  Cog-boat.  Cock-sure,  (a  low  word,) 
is  confidently,  saucily  certain. 

Cock'-et,  a.  Brisk,  pert— See  also  lower.  [Sher- 
wood.] 

Cock-ads',  s.  A  ribbon  worn  in  a  cock  of  the  hat ;  a 
ribbon  worn  in  the  hat 

Cock'-a-too",  «.    A  kind  of  parrot  bearing  a  tuft. 

Cock'-vI-Trice,  8.  A  serpent  supposed  to  rise  from 
a  cock's  egg. 

Cock'-browt,  f.    Broth  made  by  boiliug  a  cock. 

Cocx'-CRoir-iNa,  (cro-ing,  125)  s.   The  dawn. 

Cock'- HORSE,  ad.    On  horseback ;  triumphant. 

Cock'-loft,  8,    The  top  loft. 

Cock'-CHA-fer,  *.  The  chafbr ;  the  prefix  is  a  mere 
augment,  though  literally  implying  male. 

Cock'-ROACH,  *.  A  kind  of  beetle. — See  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Cock'- PIT,  *.  A  plao  where  cocks  fight ;  a  placo  on 
the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  where  there  are  sub- 
divisions for  the  purser  and  surgeons. 

Cocks'-comb,  (-coMn,  116,  156)  *.    Tho  caruncle 
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or  comb  of  a  cock;  the  plant  lobeswort  la  its  other 
tenses  this  word  is  spelled  Coxcomb. 

Cock'-SHUT,  J.    The  close  of  rUy  when  fowls  roost. 

Cock'-swain,  (colloq.  Cock'-sn,  167)  t.  The  officer 
who  has  the  command  of  such  a  boat  as  was  formerly 
called  a  cock. 

&•  The  word  is  used  for  other  compounds :  Cockfight, 
Cock*  fighting,  and  Cock' match,  are  obvious  in  mean- 
ing; CocU-paddb  is  a  fish;  and  CoeVtf-head,  Cockf- 
spur,  Cock*  weed,  are  plants. 

7h  COCKER=c6ck,-er,  36 :  v.  a.  To  fondle ;  to 
indulge;  to  pamper.  Allied  to  Coax. 

COCKET=cock'-St,  *.  An  official  seal;  an  instru- 
ment delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  as  a 
warrant  that  merchandise  is  entered. 

Cock'-bt-br£4D,  120 :  *.  The  finest  sort  of  wheaten 
bread,  such  as  once  had  a  seal  or  stamp. 

COCKLE,  cocMd,  101 :  #.    A  small  shell-fish. 

To  Coc'-xi^E,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  contract  into  wrinkles 
like  the  shell  of  a  cockle.    Compare  Cochleary. 

Coc'-kl«i,a.    Shelled;  turbinated;  cochleated. 

Cock'-ler,  t .    One  that  takes  and  sells  cockles. 

CW-kle^staiM',  143:  9.  pi.    Winding-stairs. 

COCKLE,  coc'-kl,  101  :  *.  Darnel,  a  weed  growing 
in  corn. 

COCKNEY«ceck/-nkj,  #.  A  native  of  London,  so 
called  in  contempt. 

Coc-^<3Nfc',  (coo-kane7,  157,  139)  #.  An  ima- 
ginary country  of  idleness  and  luxury ;  hence,  London 
and  irs  suburbs.  This  word,  long  familiar  in  Italian 
and  Freuch,  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  other. 

COCOA=co'-co,  #.  A  species  of  palm-tree  ;  a  de- 
coction from  a  preparation  of  the  nut. 

Co'-coa-nut,  #.    The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cocoa. 

COCOON  — c&-co5n',  t.    The  egg-shaped  case  of  the 

chrysalis. 
COCTILE,  cock'-tfl,  105:  a.    Made  by  heating; 

appropriately  by  baking. 
Coc'-reoN,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  boiling. 
COD=c6d,  *.    A  species  offish;  codfish. 
Cod'-ling,  s.    A  small  cod. — See  also  To  Codle, 
COD=c6d,  i.  A  case,  husk,  or  envelop ;  a  bag ;  the 

scrotum;  a  pillow. 
To  Cod,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  cod. 
CODE  a  code,  #.    Strictly,   an   appendix;   also,   a 

book  of  laws,  because  twelve  books  made  by  order  of 

Justinian  and  appended  to  others  were  so  called. 
CoiAr-cn.,  *.    An  appendix  to  a  will. 
CODGER^cftd'-gtr,  *.    A  clownish  miserly  fellow. 
CODILLE,  co-dil',    [Fr.]    170:    ».    A   term   at 

Ombre. 
To  CODLE,  c5d'-dl,  101:    v.  a.    To  parboil; 

figuratively,  to  keep  warm;  to  indulge  with  warmth; 

to  make  much  of. 
Cod'-liug,  *.    A  kind  of  apple  often  parboiled  or 

boiled.— See  also  under  Cod. 
COEFFICIENT,  co'-Sf-fW'-^nt,  90 :  a.  and  «. 

Co-operating:—*.  Thut  which  co-operates ;  in  algebra, 

the  known  term  which  is  placed  before  an  unknown 

one  as  being  multiplied  into  it-— See  Co-. 
Co'-ef-nV'-iVn-cy,  105  :  *.    Co-operation. 
Co-KF'-FMM-cr,  105,  98:  t.    Joint  efficacy. 
CCELIAC— See  Celiac. 
COEMPTION,  co^m'-shun,  156,  89:    «.    A 

buy  ingofport  with  part,  that  is,  of  the  whole,  a  buying 

COEQUAL,' co'-e'-kwal,  76,  145,  140,  18:  a. 

ands.  Jointly  equal:— s.  One  who  is  jointly  equal  to 

another.— See  Co-. 
Co'-e-*K«l"-i-ty,  (-kwol'-^-t^,  140)  *•  The  state 

of  being  jointly  equal. 
To  COERCE=cA-era',  35, 153  :  v.  a.  To  restrain. 
Co-cr'-Ci'-bl*,  «.    Cupable  of  being  restrained. 
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Co-er/-CiVe,  105:  a.    Restraining  by  power. 

Co^er'-cion,  (-shun,  147)  *.  Penal  restraint;  check. 

COESSENTlAL,  co'-Ss-8$n"-8rial,  85,  90:  a. 
Partaking  mutually  of  the  same  essence.— See  Co- 

Co'-e8-8en'-/i-al/,-r-ty,  84,  105:  $.  Participation  of 
the  same  essence. 

COETANEOUS,  cb'-e-&'-nUs,  120 :  a.  Agree- 
ing mutually  in  age.-  See  Co% 

COETERNAL=co'4-ter"-nal,a.  Jointly  eternal. 

Co'-e-ter"-m-ty,  *,    Joint  eternity.— See  Co-. 

COEV AL=co-e'-val,  a.  and  «.  Of  the  same  age  x 
—*.  A  contemporary;  properly  one  not  only  livinc  at 
the  same  time,  but  of  the  same  time  of  life.-— See  Co- 

Ctf-e'-voifs,  120:  a.    Coeval.  [Little  used.] 

To  COEXIST,  co'-Sg-zurf',  154:  v.  *.  To  cxi.t 
at  the  same  time. — See  Co-. 

Co'-er-is"-tent,  a.    Existing  at  the  same  time. 

Co/-er-is"-teuce,  t.    Existence  at  the  same  time. 

To  COEXTEND,  co'-Scka-tSnd",  154:  t».  a. 
To  extend  to  the  same  space  or  duration  with  another. 
See  Co-. 

Co,-ea?-ten"-give,  105:  a.  Mutually  equal  in 
extent.  ' 

Co'-er-ten"-t*on,  (-«hun,  147)  #.  Joint  extension. 

COFFEE-cof-%,,.  The berrW thecoma™; 
an  infusion  or  decoction  from  the  berries  after  they 
have  been  roasted  and  ground.  ' 

Cof-fee-house,  t.  A  house  for  refreshment  where 
roffee  w  always  kept  ready  for  drinkipg,  a  business 
often  united  with  that  of  an  hotel,  or  a  tavern. 

<»-  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Coffee-cup,  Coffee- 
tntm,  (a  man  who  keeps  a  coffee-house;  Addtion.} 
Coffeepot,  (for  boiling  coffee,)  Offee-room,  (the  public 
room  ui  an  inn.)  Coffee-shop,  (either  a  shop  where 
ground  or  unground  coffee  is  sold;  or  a  meaner  sort 
of  coffee  house,)  &c. 

COFFER=c5f-f,r,  36:  t.  A  chest  or  trunk;  dis- 
tinctively, a  chest  containing  gold  or  other  treasure; 
the  treasure  itself;  in  fortification,  a  hollow  trench  or 
lodgement  m  a  dry  ditch;  in  architecture,  a  square 
hollow  between  the  raodillions  of  a  cornice :  in  Inland 
navigations  sort  of  lock  for  receiving  a  barge ;  Coffer, 
dam .,  a  case  of  piling  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river  for 
building  a  pier  dry. 

To  Cof-fcr,  v.  a.    To  treasure  up. 

Cof-fer-CT,  129:  *.  He  who  coffers;  formerly,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  next  under  the  Con- 
troller. 

CoV-fjn,  t.    A  coffer  or  chest  for  enclosing  a  dead 

ISS'JmR  PV^W  pi0, whlcb  closes  the  fruit; 
paper folded  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  enclose  grocery: 
the  whole  of  ■  horses  hoof  above  the  coronet,  encloV 
ing  and  mcluding  the  coffin-bone. 
To  CoP-fin,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 

T\  ^^T0?^*  *Z  and  "•  To  flatter  J  *o  wheedle ; 
to  obtrude  by  falsehood ;  to  secure  a  die  so  as  to  direct 
ita  fall;  to  cheat  at  dice:— »m.  To  lie;  to  wheedle. 

Co&Vr*  (-fe^r,  77)  #.    A  flatterer. 

Cog'-^er-y, ».   Cheating. 

Cotf-ginS,  (-g^tng.  77)  a.  and  t.    Wheedling  :— 

COG=c8g,  $.    The  tooth  of  a  wheel. 
Corf-wheel,  56 :  *.    A  wheel  with  cogs. 

J?rS?&,n  ■"  -To  ax  °°**  ta ;  *°  ft™1*11  with  «»«•• 
COO  L N T=co'-ggnt,  a.    Forcible ;  powerful. 
Co -gent-ly,  ad.  Forcibly;  powerfully. 
Co'-gen-cy,  t.    Force ;  strength. 
COGGLESTONE.— Sec  under  Cob,  the  head. 

To  COGITATE,  cod'-g£-tlte,  64,  105:  v.n.  To 

think. 
Cqjr'-i-t'i-blr,  a.    That  may  be  thought  on. 
Cq/'f-to'-tive,  105:  a.    Thinking;  meditative. 
Co/-i-ta"-/*',n,  89:  s.    Thought;  meditation. 
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COGNATE=c5g'-nAt€,<».andf.  (Literally,  bora 
with;  See  Co-.)  Allied  by  blood;  related  in  origin :-«. 
In  Scots  law,  a  male  relation  through  the  mother. 

Cog-Da'-ftoi),  89  :  «.  Descent  from  the  same  original ; 
participation  of  the  same  nature . — in  the  civil  law,  rela- 
tionship between  males  and  females  descended  from 
the  same  rather ;  as  agnation  is  relationship  between 
the  males  only  who  are  so  descended. 

COGNIAC,  com'-ySck,  157,  146:  *.  The  best 
kind  of  brandy,  so  named  from  a  town  in  France. 

COGNITION,  cog-msh'-un,  «.  The  knowledge  of 
something  from  inspection  or  awakened  experience. 

Cog'-ni-tive,  105:  a.  Knowing  by  having  expe- 
rienced. 

Cog'-n  Usance,  12:  t.    Knowledge,  notice  generally. 

Cog'-Ds-zont,  a.    Competant  to  know. 

Cog'-n  *-z^nce,  (cdn'-ni-x#nce,  167)  *.  Notice 
or  knowledge  in  a  judicial  or  legal  sense;  trial  in 
court;  jurisdiction  or  right  to  try;  an  acknowledge- 
ment or  confession,  as  in  fines,  in  which  the  coguisor 
acknowledges  that  the  right  to  the  land  in  question  is 
in  the  plaintiff  or  cognixee  by  gift  or  otherwise. 

ty  This  word  and  its  Ugai  relations  are  sometimes  ex- 
hibited to  the  eye  nearly  as  sounded  to  the  ear.  Con'- 
uusant.  8ec 

Co^'-ni-zant,  a.    Competent  to  take  legal  notice. 

Cogr'-ni-za-bl?,  a  Falling  under  judicial  notice; 
liable  to  be  tried. 

Ccy-ni-zor',  Co^-nj-zeef,  177:  f.    See  the  ex- 

planation  of  Coowsavcx  in  its  legal  sense. 

Cog-xos'-cbnce,  (cog-nai'-c£rjcc,)  «.  Knowledge. 

Cog-noe'-ci-bk,  a.    That  may  be  known. 

Cog-noa'-ci-tive,  105 :  a.  Having  power  of  knowing. 

Cog'-noa  ccDff-te,  (in  the  pi,  Cog,-nos-cen'/-ti, 
with  no  difference  of  English  pronunciation :)  *.  A 
man  knowing  in  the  arts;  a  connoisseur.   [ItaL] 

Coo-xo'-nT,  #.  Literally,  he  has  acknowledged;  a 
legal  acknowledgement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  by 
which  judgement  is  entered  without  trial. 

COGNOM1NATION,  c5g-n&m'-4-naff-8hun, 
89 :  «.  A  naming  in  addition  to  another  name ;  (See 
Co-)  a  surname. 

Cog-nom'-»-nal,  a.  Having  the  same  name  with 
another ;  pertaining  to  a  surname. 

r*COHABlT=*ctoiaV-it,».ii.  To  dwell  with 
another;  (See  Co-;)  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 

Co-haV-t-tant,  $.    A  joint  inhabitant. 

Co-hab'-i'-ta"-/ion,  f.  The  act  or  state  of  co- 
habiting. 

COHEIR,  co'-au-,  100,  56:  f.  A  joint  heir.— 
See  Co-. 

Co-A«r/-ess,  «.    She  who  is  heir  with  another. 

To  COHERE=co-herV,  v.  n.  To  stick  together; 
to  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  agree.— See  Co-. 

Co-he'-rent,  a.    Sticking  together ;  consistent 

Co-he'-rent-ly,  ad.    In  a  coherent  manner. 

Co-he'-rence,  Co-he'-ren-cy,  *.  A  union  of  parts 
which  resists  separation ;  connection ;  consistency. 

Co-hr'-*jvb,  (-civ,  152, 105")  a.  Having  the  power 
of  cohering;  tending  to  unite  in  a  mass. 

Co-he'-sive-ly,  ad.    With  cohesion. 

Co-he'-sive-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  cohesive. 

Co-he'-st-bltf,  101 :  a.    Cepabwe  of  cohesion. 

Co-he'-tion,  (-zhun,  147)  t.  Act  of  sticking  to- 
gether; state  of  union;  connection. 

COH  lBIT=c£-hiry-it,  v.  a.  To  restrain— See  Co- 
re COHOBATE^co'-hi-bate,  v.  a.  To  ponr  the 
distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil 
it  again.  [Old  Chemistry.] 

CV-ho-ba"-//on,  *.    Re-distillation. 

COHORT=co'-bawrt,  38 :  $.  A  body  of  about 
five  hundred  foot  soldiers  among  the  Romans ;  a  troop. 
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COHORTATION,cA;-hor-ta"-8hun,  j.  Exhort- 
ation.  [Obs.] 

COIF=coif,  29  :  #.    The  head  dress  ;  a  cap. 

Coifrrf,  (coift,  114,  143)  a.    Wearing  a  coif. 

Coir-rure^coif-roorjLFr.]  170)  «.  Ahead-dress. 

C01GNE,coin,  156,20;  #.    A  corner;  a  quoin. 

To  COIL=coil,  29 :  V.  a.  To  gather  into  a  circular 
heap,  as  a  rope. 

Coil,  f.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring ;  turmoil,  tumult, 
stir,  perhaps  figuratively,  because  a  stir  or  tumult  ii 
wound  up  from  smaller  beginnings;  or  the  word  in  this 
sense  may  be  allied  to  Call. 

C01N=Coin,  t.  A  comer. — Also  Coigne  and  Quoin. 

COIN=coin,  8.    Honey  bearing  a  legal  stamp. 

To  Coin,  v.  a.  To  stamp  metals  for  money  ;  to 
make  or  invent;  to  make  or  forge  in  an  ill  sense. 

Coin'-age,  99 :  «.  Practice  of  coining ;  money  coined ; 
forgery;  invention. 

Coin'-r r,  *.    One  that  coins ;  a  forger ;  an  inventor. 

To  COINCIDE=co-m-cidt',  v.  n.  To  fail  on  the 
ssme  point;  to  concur.— See  Co-. 

Co'-in-ci"-drr,  *.    Ho  or  that  which  coincides. 

Co-in'-c  j-dbnt,  8 1  :  a.  Falling  on  the  same  point ; 
concurrent,  equivalent 

Co-in'-ci-dence,  *•    Act  or  state  of  coinciding. 

COINDICATION,  co-in'-d£-ca''-«hun,  89:  #. 
Concurrence  of  signs ;  a  concurrent  symptom. 

COISTRI  I^coi^-trtl,  29  :  *.  A  degenerate  hawk  ; 
a  coward ;  a  young  lad.    It  is  also  spelled  Coystrel. 

COIT.— See  Quoit. 

COITION,  CO-tsh'-Ull,  89:  t.  A  going  together; 
(See  Co-;)  appropriately,  the  act  of  generation. 

COJOIN=co-join',  v.  a.    To  join  with  another. 

COJUROR,  cA-j'SB'-ror,  109,  38:  *.  Ho  who 
swears  to  another's  credibility.— See  Co-. 

COKE=cokc,  s.  Fossil  coal  deprivod  of  its  extra- 
neous volatile  matter  by  fire,  and  thus  prepared  for  ex- 
citing intense  heat. 

COLATION,  cA-la'-shun,  89 :  $.    Filtration. 

Co'-la-/e/re,  (co^-ld-tAn,  147)  J.  The  act  of 
straining. 

Col'-jn-dsr,  (cul'-#n-der,  116)  a.  A  sieve;  a 
strainer. 

COLBERTINE,  c5l-b*T-tetn',  104 :  t.  A  kind 
or  lace  worn  by  women- 

COLCOTHAR=c51'-co-ttar,  34:  t.  The  brown 
red  oxyde  of  iron  commonly  called  crocus. 

COLD,  coltd^coald,  116,  108:  a.  and  #.  Gelid, 
chill,  shivering;  having  cold  qualities;  indifferent; 
frigid;  without  passion;  reserved,  coy,  chaste;  not 
welcome,  not  cordial;  not  hasty,  not  violent:— *.  The 
sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the  escape  of 
heat,  and  consequent  contraction  of  thn  fine  vessels ; 
the  cause  of  the  sensation;  a  shivering;  an  inflam- 
matory disease  occasioned  by  cold,  catarrh. 

0>ld;-ly,  ad.    In  a  cold  manner. 

Cold'-ness,  *.  Want  of  heat ;  unconcern ;  (rigidity 
of  temper ;  coyness ;  want  of  kindness ;  chastity. 

Cold'-h<art-ed,  (-hart-Sd,  131)  a.  Wanting 
feeling. 

Cold'-short,  a.    Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal. 

COLE— coal,  s,    A  name  for  all  sorts  of  cabbage. 

Cole'-seed,  t.    Cabbage  seed4. 

Cole'-wort,  (-WuTt,  141 )  *.    A  species  of  cabbage. 

COLEOPTERAL=c£'-l*-op''-t«r-<5l.  a.  Having 
win  us  with  sheaths,  like  the  beetle. 

COLlC=c5l'-Tc,  f.  and  a.  Strictly,  a  disorder  of 
the  colou  or  the  chief  of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  generally :— «.  Affecting  the 
botvels. 

To  COLLAPSE=col-la>',  189 :  v.  n.  To  fall 
together,  as  the  sides  or  parts  of  a  hollow  vessel.— 
See  Co-. 
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Col-lapse',  '.  A  shrinking  or  falling  togother,  as  the 
canals  or  vessels  of  the  body,  through  disease  or  age. 

Col-larV-won,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Act  or  state  of 
collapsing. 

COLLAK=col'-l«r,  34 :  *.  Something  worn  round 
the  neck;  a  neck-band :  To  elip  the  collar,  is  to  escape 
from  restraint,  as  a  horse  from  harness :  A  collar  of 
brawn,  is  the  quantity  made  up  in  one  parcel. — See 
the  verb. 

To  Col'-lar,  v.  a.  To  sefee  by  the  collar,  or  throat; 
to  put  a  collar  on :— To  collar  beef  or  other  meat  is  to 
bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or  collar. 

Col'-laivd,  114:  a.    Having  a  collar. 

ColMar-age,  t.  A  duty  on  the  collars  of  draught 
horses. 

Col'-lar-bone,  *.    The  clavicle. 

Col'-lar-day,  f.  A  day  on  which  knights  appear  at 
court  in  their  collars. 

Col'-i.kt,  s.  Formerly  a  collar;  at  present,  the  ring 
in  which  a  stone  is  set. 

To  COLLATE=col-laV,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  bring 
or  lay  togetlier;  (Sec  Co- ;)  applied  in  one  sense  to  the 
comparison  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  omissions  and  ascertaining  true  readings ; 
and  in  another  sense  to  the  act  of  placing  a  clergyman 
in  a  benefice. 

Col-la'-tor,  s.  One  who  compares  copies ;  one  who 
presents  to  a  benefice;  one  who  bestows. 

Col-la'-tive,  a.  A  term  applied  to  liviugs  or  ad- 
vowsons  of  which  the  bishop  and  the  patron  are  the 
same  person. 

Col- 1  a -/ion,  89:  **.  A  comparison  of  copies;  a 
bestowing  of  a  benefice ;  generally,  a  bringing  of  things 
together,  and  hence,  particularly,  a  repast  of  several 
things  set  out. 

Col'-la-tir"-wws,  (-tish'-us,  90,  120)  a.  Contri- 
buted from  many  parts,  or  by  many  persons. 

COLLATERAL=c51-laV-Sr-al,  a.  Side  to  side, 
runniug  parallel  or  together:  (See  Co-:)  diffused  on 
either  side;  not  direct;  not  immediate;  concurrent; 
descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor,  though 
not  liueally  related;  as  the  children  of  brotlier*. 

Col-lat'-er-al-ly*  ad.    In  a  collateral  manner. 

roCOLLAUD^cSl-liwd',  v.  a.  To  join  in 
praising. — See  Co-. 

COLLEAGUE.— See  under  To  Colligate. 

To  COLLECT^ool-l^cf/,  81 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
gather  together;  (See  Co-;)  to  gain  by  observation; 
to  infer  as  a  consequence :  To  collect  one's  self,  is  to 
collect  the  powers  or  the  mind  from  confusion,  or  for 
determination;  henee,  collected  signifies  cool,  calm, 
undisturbed: — neu.  To  run  together;  to  accumulate. 

Col-lec'-tor,  18:  f.  A  gatherer;  a  compiler;  a  re- 
ceiver of  dues.  ^ 

Col-lec'-tor-ship,  «.    The  office  of  a  collector. 

Col'-lec-ta"-ne-ovs,  90 :  <?.    Gathered  together. 

Col-lec'-ted,  part.  Gathered;  calm.   (See  the  verb.) 

Col-lec'-ted-ly,  ad.    In  one  view ;  in  a  body. 

Col-lec'-ted-nesa,  f.    State  of  being  collected. 

Col-lec'-ti-blc,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  collected. 

Col-lec'-'ion,  89 :  «.  A  gathering  together ;  a  con- 
tribution ;  an  assemblage ;  a  corollary;  a  deduction. 

Col'-lec-ti^-iotts,  (-tfah'-us,  90,  120)  <i.  Ga- 
thered up. 

Col-Iec'-tive,  105:  a.  Gathered  into  one  body; 
expressing  a  multitude,  though  having  the  form  of  the 
singular  number. 

Col-Tec'-tive-ly.  ad.    In  a  body. 

(Jol-lec'-ti ve-ness,  #.    State  of  union ;  a  mass. 

COLLECT=c5l'-|gct,  t.  A  prayer  read  with 
other  parts  of  the  service,  either  usually,  or  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion. 

COLLEGATARY,  c61-l«g'-a-tar-^  105:  t.  A 
joint  legatee.— See  Co-. 

The  ecbemet  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which 

VovotUi  gaV-wau,:  chaj/-man :  pi-pi':  IImb 
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COLLEGE,  col'-Wdgt,  102 :  $.  Primarily,  a  col- 
lection, an  assembly,  or  community;  and  thus  the 
word  is  allied  to  the  verb  To  Collect;  appropriately,  a 
society  of  men  collected  fur  learning  or  religion ;  the 
house  in  which  they  reside. 

Col-le'-gt-Ml,  105,  146,  12:  a.  Eclating  to  a 
college. 

Col-le'-gi-an,  f.    A  member  of  a  college. 

Col-le'-gi-ate,  a.  and  «.  Containing  a  college; 
instituted  as  a  college ;  applied  to  a  church,  it  signifies 
one  that,  not  being  a  cathedral,  or  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  nevertheless  its  college  or  corporation  of  dean, 
canons  and  prebends,  and  is  regulated.  In  matters  of 
divine  service,  as  a  cathedral: — #.  A  member  of  a 
college :  a  university  man. 

COLLET.— See  under  Collar. 

COLLETlC^cSl-lSt'-ic,  a.  and  t.  Agglutinant:— 
*.  Glue. 

To  COLLIDE=c51-lidt',  v.  a.  To  strike  mu- 
tually. 

Col-lir-ion,  Mizh'-un,  147)  *.  A  mutual  striking 
ugainst;  a  cWh;  opposition,  interference. — See  Co-. 

COLLIER,  &C— See  under  Coal. 

COLLIFLOWER.— See  Cauliflower  under  CaulU. 

7bCOLLlGATE,c6l'-U-gatc,  105  :  v.  a.  To  bind 
together. — See  Co-. 

Cor-li'-ga"-/»01i,  89 :  *.    A  binding  together. 

Col  -LEAor/B,  Q-l£ag,  189)  *.   A  partner. 

Col'-league-ship,  t.    Partnership.  [Milton.] 

To  Col-league',  83 :  v.  w.    To  join  in  league. 

COLL1MATION,  c5l'-l£-roa"-shun,  i.  The 
aiming  at  a  mark  or  limit. — See  Co-. 

COLL1NEATION,  col-lin/-i-a"-shun,  89:*. 
The  act  of  directing  in  a  lino  to  a  fixed  object.— 

To  COLLIQUATE,    cSl'-li-kwite,    76,   145: 

v.  a.  and  n.  To  melt,  to  dissolve : — neu.  To  be  dissolved. 

—Sec  Co-. 
CoY-U-guant,  a,    ITaviug  the  power  of  melting. 
CoY-U-quaH-lion,  89 :  f.    The  act  of  melting;  a  lax 

or  diluted  state  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies. 
Col-li?'-i«!-bl*,  (-lick'-wa-bl,  81,  98,  101)  a. 

Easily  dissolved. 
Col-lif'-im-ment,  J.    The  substance  to  which  any 

thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted. 
Col-li^'-ua-ttve,  105:  a.    Melting ;  dissolvent. 
Col-li/-W-fac"-/4on,  89 :  «.    A  melting  together. 
COLLISION.— See  under  To  Collide. 
To  COLLOCATE=rc61'-lo-dlte,  v.  a.    To  place. 

—See  Co-. 
Col'-lo-ca"-/ion,  89  :  s.    A  placing,  or  beiug  placed. 
To  COLLOGUE-=c5I-logut',  v.  a.    To  wheedle; 

to  flatter,  [nbs.] 
COLLOQUY,  c5l'-lA-kw^,  76,  145.  105:    #. 

Mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more;  (See  Co-;)  con- 
versation. 
Col'-lo-gi/ist,  4.    A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
Col-lo'-£Ui-al,  a.    Relating  to  common  conversation. 
Col-lo'-ytfi-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  colloquial  manner. 
Col'-lo-Cu"-/K>n,  89:  *.    Conference;  conversation. 
Col'-lo-cu"-tor,  38  :  *.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
COLLOP=c6lM5p,  18 :  *.    A  small  slice  of  meat ; 

a  piece  of  flesh ;  in  burlesque,  a  child. 
COLLUCTANCY,  col-iufy-tan-c^  105:  *.   A 

tendency  to  contest  with;   (See  Co-;)  opposition  of 

nature. 
Col'-luc-ta^-fi^n,  89 :    *.     Contrariety;  opposition. 
To  COLLUDE,  col-PoBd',  109:  r.  a.  To  play  into 

each  other's  hand  ;  to  conspire  in  a  fraud. — See  Co-. 
Col-lw'-der,  s.    One  who  colludes,  or  acts  in  coucert. 
Col-l*/-*ion,  (-zhun)  #.    A  secret  agreement  for  a 

fraudulent  purpose, 
the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g<5od  :  j'OB,  t.  e.jewj.  55  :  «,  e,  i,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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CoMsr'-siVe,  (-civ,  152, 105)  a.    Fraudulently  con- 

certed. 
Col-l*/-siVe-iy,  ad.    By  collusion. 
CoMsZ-stve-neflft,  t.    The  quality  of  being  collusive. 
Col-li/-sor-jr,  (-aor4\j,)  a.    Containing  eollatkm. 
COLLY,  or  COLIX)W.— See  under  Coal. 
COLLYRlUM,c6l-lV4-um,  129,  105:  s.  An 

o;nttncnt  for  the  eyes. 
COLMAR,  colt'- mar,  116,  34:    $.   A  kind  of 

c5LOCYNTH-c6l'-A-«iiitt,f.    Coloquintida. 
COlX)N=co7-lon,  *.    Literally,  a  member  or  part ; 

appropriately,  one  of  the  larger  members  into  which 

a  period  is  divided,  as  also  the  mark  thus  (:),  by  which 

the  division  is  signified  $  or  the  largest  and  widest 

member  of  the  intestines. 
COLONEL,  cur'-nSI,  167 :   t.    The  commander 

of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  below  a  brigadier-general 

The  spelling  is  French;  the  pronunciation  comes  from 

the  Spanish,  CoroneL 
Ga/o'-nel-cy,  Co/</-nel-ihip,  s.    The  office,  rank  or 

commission  of  a  colonel. 
COLON  N  ADE-cSL'-A-nidt",  85 :  t.  A  series  of 

columns  disposed  in  a  circle ;  any  series  of  columns. 
COLONY,  col'-o-n^,  *.    A  body  of  people  drawn 

from  the  mother  country  to  inhabit  some  distant  place ; 

the  country  planted. 
Col'-o-nist,  8.    An  inhabitant  of  a  colony. 
To  Col'-o-nixe,  v.  a.    To  establish  a  colony  in. 
Col'-0-ni-ra"Wwn,  «.    The  act  or  practice  of  colo- 
nising. 
Co-lc/-n»-al,  90  :  a.  Relating  to  a  colony  or  colonies. 
COLOPHON,  col'-o-ffin,   163:    t.   A   city  of 

ancient  Ionia,  one  of  those  that  claimed  the  honour  of 

being  the  birth-place  of  Homer;    it   was  likewise 

known  for  a  resin  brought  from  thence;  and  fur  a 

species  of  garnet.    Probably  some  copy  or  edition  of 

Homer's  poems  alluded  to  the  first  circumstance  in 

some  striking  tail- piece;  hence  Colophon  has  become 

the  name  for  the  conclusion  of  a  book  where  any 

device  occurs,  or  the  printer's  name  and  abode  are 

stated. 
Coi/-o-PHOK-V,  9.    Black  resiu. 
Coi/'-o-PHOW-ttr',  *.    A  kind  of  garnet. 
COLOQUINTIDA,    c5l'-o-kwin''-t£-da,   $.    A 

purgative  drug,  otherwise  called  the  bitter  apple. 
COLORATE,  &c— See  under  Colour. 
COLOSSUS=rco-i5V-sus,  t.    A  gigantic  statue. 
Co-los'-sal,  a.    Gigantic ;  huge  iu  size. 
CoK-os-se^-aii,  9*2, 86  :  a.  Colossal ;  very  large. 
Coi'-0»-se'r-uin, «.    A  buildi.ig  of  huge  proportions ; 

particularly  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  at  Rome. 

This,  however,  is  otherwise  written  Coliseum,  from 

the  name  C*ti*eo  the  Italians  gave  it  with  reference  to 

the  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near,  the  reference 

being  either  to  the  relative  position  of  the  theatre,  or 

to  the  colossal  size  of  the  statue. 
COLOUR,  cul'-^r,  116,  120,  =cul'-ur,  38:  *. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  the 

different  power  of  different  bodies  or  surfaces  of  bodies 

io  reflect  and  refract  the  rays  of  light.    Bodies  called 

white  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  but  do  not  separate  them ; 

those  called  black  absorb  the  rays;  and  these  are 

colours   only    in    common    parlance;   the    primary 

colours  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 

and  violet :— hue,  dye ;  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the 

face;  the  tint  of  the  painter}  superficial  cover,  pallia- 
tion; external  appearance;  false  show;   character, 

complexion ;  that  which  is  used  for  colouring,  paint,  of 

which  among  the  mother  colours,  those  which  cannot 

be  formed  by  mixture  are  white,  yellow,  red,  blue, 

hUek :  in  law,  a  probable  but  fiUse  plea  to  draw  the 

trial  of  the  cause  from  the  jury  to  the  judges;  in  the 

plnral,  a  flag,  or  standard. 
To  Col'-ovr,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  mark  with  some  hue ; 

to  palliate,  to  excuse ;  to  make  plausible : — neu.  To 

brush.  design. 

TUe  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonant*:  mTsh-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  ifcfn,  166 :  titfn,  166. 
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Col'-ovr-a-ble,  a.    Specious ;  pjausible. 
Col'-oniwi-bly,  ad    Speciously. 
Col'-onr-io? ,  «.    Specious  appearance ;  that  part  of 
painting  which  especially  regards  the  effect  of  colours. 
Col'-Otf  r-ist,  s.    A  painter  who  excels  in  colouring. 
Col'-onr-letS,  a.    Without  colours ;  transparent. 
Coi.'-oa-ATE,  a.'  Tinged ;  dyed ;  coloured. 
Col'-or-if'-ic,  a.    Able  to  give  colour. 
Col'-or-a"-/wn,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  colouring. 
CoF-or-a'-fure,  (-t&re,  1 47)  #.    Graces  in  musk : 

compare  Chromatic  in  its  musical  sense. 
COLSTAFF=c51'-st*f,  t.     A  staff  by  which  two 

men  carrv  a  burden  on  their  shoulders. 
COLT,  coalt,  116:   t.    A  young  horse;  a  foolish 

young  fellow;  a  person  without  experience. 
To  Colt,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  frisk,  to  frolic, — act.  To 

befool. 
Col  t'-Uh,  a.    like  a  colt ;  frisky,  wanton. 
ColtY-tootb,  #.  An  imperfect  tooth  in  young  horses ; 

a  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 
Coi.tV-foot,  (-fifet,  1 18)  t.    A  genus  of  plants. 
COLTER,  coul'-ter,  116:  «.   The  sharp  iron  of  a 

plough. 
COLUBRINE,  col'-A-brioe.  69:  o.    Relating  to 

a  serpent ;  cunning,  crafty. 
COLUMBIAN,  cA-lum'-b£-an,  146:  a.    Per. 
taining  to   the   country  discovered   by   Columbus; 
American. 
Co-LUm'-bj-um,  *.    An  acidiOable  metal. 
Co-1  urn'- bite,  *.    An  ore  first  found  in  America. 
COLUMBINE=c5l'-um-bine,  a.    Like  or  per- 

taining  to  a  pigeon  or  dove;  dove-colour. 
Coi/-uM-B^a-r,  129,  105:  i.    A  dove-cote. 
C01/-1  m-bink,  #.    The  heroine  in  pantomimic  enter- 
tainments ;  the  name  of  a  plant 
COLUMN,  col'-um,  156  :  *.  A  cylindrical  pillar  ; 
a  file  of  troops,  or  the  files  collectively ;  a  perpendicu- 
lar section  of  a  page  in  printing ;  a  perpendicular  Hue 
of  figures. 
Co-lum'-nar,  (co-lum'-nar)  a.  Formed  in  columns. 
COLURE,  ci-FS&V,  #.  One  of  the  two  great  circles 
supposed  to  intersect  each  other  in  the  poles  of  the 
world. 
COM  A=co/-rn3,  $,    A  morbid  sleepiness ;  lethargy. 

See  also  under  Comet. 
CV-ma-toae,  f-t&ct,  152)  a.    Lethargic. 
COMART=Co-martf,  4.      A  joint   contract    See 

Co-.  [Shaks.j 
COMATE=co-maU',t.    A  companion.    See  Co-. 
fc>  See  also  Comate  under  Comet 
COMB,  coam,  1 16,   156  :  «.    A  valley;  hence  the 
termination  in  the  names  of  places ;  the  cells  in  which 
bees  lodge  their  bouey. 
COMB,  coam,  f.    A  dry  measure:  properly  Coomb. 
COMB,  coam,  *.    An  instrument  to  separate  and 
adjust  the  hair ;  any  instrument  like  a  comb ;  the  in- 
dented top  or  crest  of  a  cock. 
To  Como,  v.  a.    To  adjust  the  hair  with  a  comb ;  to 

lay  smooth  by  drawing  through  narrow  interstices. 
O'lnft'-cT,  (cc/-mf  r)  *.    One  who  combs  wool. 
Com'Aless,  a.    Without  a  comb  or  crest. 
(fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Comb'-bird,  (an  African 

fowl,)  Uomlf-brush,  and  Comb'-maher. 
To  COMBAT,  cum'-bat,  116  :  v.  n.  and  a.    To 
fight;  to  act  in  opposition  .—act.  To  oppose ;  to  fight 
Cora'-bat,  *.    Contest;  battle. 
Com'-ba-fcint,  a.  and  *.    Contending :— *.  He  that 

combats;  a  champion.    Combater  is  now  unusual. 
To  COMBINE=com-biW,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  join 
together;  (See  Co-;)  to  link  in  union;  to  settle  by 
compact:— neu.  To  agree;  to  unite  in  friendship  or 
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7b  COME,  cum,  107:  ]  v.n.  To 
I  Cam  Became,  >  as  oppos 

Comb,  cum,  1 07  i  J  rive ;  to  r 
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Com-bi'-na-blc,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  combined. 

Com'-bi-uate,  a.  Settled  by  compact ;  betrothed. 
[Shaks.] 

Com'-bi-naff-/ion,  89 :  t.  Union  tor  some  purpose  ; 
commixture ;  union  of  two  or  more  substances  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound,  in  distinction  from 
a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  in  which  each  substance 
retains  its  properties;  the  union  of  numbers  or  quan- 
tities in  every  possible  manner. 

COMBUST=com-bu8t',  18:  a.  Literally,  burnt 
with;  (see  Co- 0  appropriately,  it  is  applied  only  to 
a  planet  when  in  conjunction  with,  or  apparently  near 
to  the  sun. 

Com-bus'-ti-ble,  105  :  a.  and  #.  Capable  of  being 
burnt .— *.  A  substance  that  will  take  fire  and  burn. 

Com-buV-ti-ble-ness,  \        Aw^tmmm  tn  ^Va  Art% 

Com-bug'-t.-bU''-i:ty,  J  ''    Aptne"  to  **  fire> 

Com-bus'-tion,  (com-bust'-yon,  146,  18;  colioq. 
com-bust'-shun,  147)  *.  Conflagration;  burning. 
1.  /vktiv   _  •  _    »«♦-  ^  -  -    t0  adyanee  nearer, 

•pposcd  to  go  ;  to  ar- 
reach ;  to  happen ; 
to  appear  in  sight;  to  become :  in  the  imperative  it  is 
ofton  used  interject  ion  ally,  in  order  to  encourage,  ex- 
cite, or  command  attention:  it  is  often  used  with  an 
ellipsis,  as  Come  Friday,  that  is,  when  Friday  shall 
come.  As  to  the  numerous  senses  it  expresses  by  pre- 
positions, these  differences  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
added  particle,  and  not  in  the  verb,  which  retains  its 
meaning,  either  plainly  or  figuratively,  in  all  the 
phrases  it  helps  to  form.  Thus,  To  come  by,  expresses 
either  a  plain  meaning — as, "  He  came  by  the  door," 
that  is,  he  advanced  on  his  way  by  or  near  the  door ; 
or  a  figurative  meaning — as,  "  He  came  by  his  death," 
that  is,  he  arrived  at,  or  happened  on,  his  death :  and 
so  of  other  phrases.  In 'the  expression,  "The  butter 
comes,"  the  meaning  is  figurative:  it  advances  nearer 
to  us  as  butter  from  the  state  it  was  in. 

Com'-cr,  36 :  s.    One  that  comes. 

Conw-ofT,  t.    An  evasion. 

Com'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Advancing  near ;  ready  to  come ; 
forward)  forward  in  fondness;  future:—*.  The  act  of 
coming;  approach;  state  of  being  come;  arrival. 

Com'-ing-in",  9.  That  which  comes  in,  revenue ;  in- 
come) act  of  yielding. 

Comb'- 1.  r,  (cum'-l^)  a.  That  comes  together,  or 
meets  suitably  in  all  its  parts }  decent;  graceful. 

ComeMi-ly,  ad.    Decently ;  suitably. 

ComeMi-nett,  #.  That  which  is  becoming,  fit,  or  suit- 
able  iu  form  or  manner ;  grace ;  beauty ;  dignity. 

COMEDY,  com'-e-dety  S.  A  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  lighter  passions  and  actions  of  mankind. 

Com-e'-dr-an,  18,  105,  146,  12 :  *.  A  player  of 
comic  parts;  a  player  in  general;  a  writer  of  comedies. 

Com'-IC,  a.    Relating  to  comedy ;  raising  mirth. 

Com'-»-cal,  a.    Comic;  diverting;  sportive;  droll. 

(2om'-i-caI-ly,  ad.    In  a  comical  manner. 

Com'-i-Cal-nefW,  $.    The  quality  of  being  comical. 

COMESSATION,  c5m'^a-8a''-8hiin,  89:  #. 
Feasting;  revelry. 

Com-es'-ti-ble,  18,  103, 101 :  a.  and  t.  Eatable : 
— *.  That  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten  with  something  else; 
(see  Co- ;)  a  sauce. 

COMET=c8m'-£t,  14  :  *.  Literally,  a  hairy  star ; 
an  opake  body  like  a  planet  whose  orbit  is  elliptical, 
and  whose  appearance  varies  with  its  relative  position 
to  the  sun. 

Com'-et-a/f-ri-um,  85,  41:*.  A  machine  for  show- 
ing the  motion  of  a  comet  about  the  sun. 

Com'-et-ar-y,  or  Com-et'-ic*  a.  Relating  to  comets. 

Com/-et-og"-r<!!-j0Ay,   (-f£>j,  163)  *.     Description 

of  comets. 
Co*-ma,  2  :  ».    The  hairy  appearance  that  surrounds 

a  planet;  the  turf  or  hair  of  a  plant. 
Com'-ate,  a.    Hairy ;  appearing  hairy. 
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COMFIT  and  CONFITURE.— See 

Con  feet. 

To  COMFORT,  cum'-fort,  116,  38:  v.  a.  To 
strengthen;  to  enliven;  to  invigorate |  to  console. 

Com'-tort,  #.  Support;  countenance;  consolation; 
that  which  gives  consolation. 

Com'-fort-a-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  Receiving,  or  suscep- 
tible of,  comfort;  cheerful;  dispensing  comfort 

Com'-fort-a-bly,  ad.  With  comfort;  without  despair. 

Com'-fort-a-ble-ness,  *.    State  of  comfort 

ConV-fort-er,  36 :  t.    One  that  comforts. 

Com'-fort-less,  a.    Without  comfort. 

CoN/-KOR-T*'/-r/ON,f .  The  act  of  strengthening.  [Obs.] 

COMFREY,cum'-fr&j,  116:  *.  A  medicinal  plant. 

COMIC,  &c — See  under  Comedy. 

COM1TIAL,  c&-mTsh'-'£],  147 :  a.  Relating  to 
the  Comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people;  re- 
lating to  assemblies. 

COMITY,  com'4-t&j,  105  :  *.    Courtesy;  civility. 

COMMA=cSm'-m<3,  #.  Literally,  a  segment ;  the 
point  (,)  which  notes  the  subordinate  clauses  of  a 
sentence;  in  music,  an  enharmonic  interval,  or  the 
difference  between  a  major  and  minor  semitone ;  di- 
vision, distinction. 

Com'-ma-tum,  158  :  $,    Conciseness,  briefness. 

To  COMMAND,  com-mind',  18,  11 :  ».  a.  and 
n.  To  govern ;  to  order ;  to  direct  to  be  done;  to  oxer- 
look  ;  to  lead  as  a  general:— npu.  To  have  the  supreme 
authority. 

Com-mand',  82:  $.  The  right  of  commanding; 
power;  cogent  authority;  the  act  of  commanding; 
the  order  given;  the  power  of  overlooking. 

Cora-mand'-tng,  a.  Powerful;  dignified  in  de- 
meanour. 

Com-mand'-o-tor-y,  a.  Having  the  full  force  of 
command. 

Com-mand'-cT,  t.  A  commandant,  (which  tee 
lower  ;)  in  the  navy,  a  captain  not  yet  posted. 

Com-man'-dress,  9.    A  female  commandant, 

Com-man'-der-y,  129, 105  :  t.  The  body  of  knights 
of  any  one  order ;  the  revenue,  benefice,  or  house  be- 
longing to  them. 

Com-mand -ment,  *.  Mandate,  command;  autho- 
rity ;  precept,  law,  especially  of  the  decalogue. 

Com'-han-d^nt",  23:  *.  A  chief  commandiug  a 
place  or  body  of  troops. 

COM  M  A  RK  ^corn-mark',  t.  Frontier  of  a  country. 

COMM  ATERIAL,c5m'-ma-tert"4-al,  43, 103 : 
a.  Consisting  of  the  same  matter.    See  Co-. 

Com'-ma-te-ri-al'/-i-ty,  9.  Participation  of  the 
same  matter. 

COMMAT1SM — See  under  Comma. 

COMMEASURABLE,  com-m$zh'-a6r-<3-bl,  18. 
190,  W7,  101:  a.  Reducible  to  the  same  measure. 
See  Co-. 

Com-men'-scj-r^-ble,  (-gu-rd-bl,  147)  a.  Com- 
measurable;  that  have  a  common  measure. 

Com-men'-w-ra-bltf-neas,  1  t.  Capacity  of  having 

Com-men'-j»-ra-bil"-i-ty,  /  a  common  measure,  or 
of  being  measured  by  another* 

To  Com-men'-JK-rate,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  common 
measure. 

Com-men'-jw-rate,  a.  Reduced  to  a  common  mea- 
sure ;  equal,  coextensive. 

Com-men'-jw-rate-ly,  ad.  With  the  capacity  of 
measuring,  or  being  measured  by. 

Corn-men *-sif-ra"-/tont  150,  89  :  t.  Reduction  to 
some  common  measure;  proportion. 

To  COMMEMORATE,  com-mSm'-o-rak,  v.  a. 
To  call  to  remembrance  by  a  solemn  act. 

Com-menV'-O-ra'-tive,  a.  Tending  to  preseno  re- 
membrance. 

Com-mem,-0-ra"-/»bn,  t.  An  act  of  public  cele- 
bration. 


Vowth: 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 


.•  g£U'-wav  chay-man ;  pd-pi*:  liS» :  gwd :  j'uB,  •',  e.j'ew,  55 :  a,  c,  \,  &c.  mute,  J  71. 
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Cno-mem'-o-ia-Ut,  98,  101:  «.   Worth*  u>  be 

kept  in  remembrance. 
Com-znem'-o-ra-tor-jr,  a.     Preserving  the  remem. 
bnnce. 

7b  CX)MMENCE-oom-m«ncef,  18 :  v.  *.  and  a. 

To  begin. 
Com-mence'-inent,  *.     Beginning;  date j  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  at  Cambridge,  on  which  day,  degrees 
being  completed,  new  graduations  commence. 
To  COMMEND=rc*m-ra£nd',  18:  v.  a.    T»  re- 

present  as  worthy;  to  recommend;  to  praise. 
Com-mend'.  82  :  «.    Commendation.  [Shakt.Obs] 
G>in-men'-der,  36 :  t.    Apraiser. 
G>ro-meii'-d<»-bl^  101:   a.    Laudable;  worthy  of 

praise.  ' 

Cem-men'-da-bly,  105:  ad.    Laudably. 
Com-men'-d«-tor-y,  129, 105 :  a.  and  s.    Favour- 
a^  representative;  containing  praise  j  delivering  ut> 
with  pfams  hope:  (See  also  lower  :)-*.  A  eulogy*    * 
*>  A  few  years  ago.  Commendable  and  Commendably 
were  Mcentod  by  the  higher  grade  of  speakers  on  the 
ffrstsylUble:  a  better  taste  has  restored,  oi  nearly  re- 
stored,  the  more  consistent  accentuation. 
CW-men-da'f-/wn,    89:     >.      Recommendation ; 

praise;  ground  of  praise;  message  of  lore. 
Com-mw'-d^,  18,  12:  *.    The  holding  of  a  vacant 
benefice  till  a  pastor  is  supplied :  so  named  as  being 
commended  to  the  care  of  the  bolder:  also  the  trust  of 
Use  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  a  layman  for  a  certain 
tunc  and  spedfied  purpose. 
Com-men'-da-tor-y,  a.    Holding  in  commendam. 
Corn-men  do-tar-y,  129,  12:  t.    One  who  holds 
in  commendam.    He  is  sometimes  called  a  Commen'- 
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To  Com-mijc',  r-mtcka,  154)  v.  a.  and  it. 

mingle ;  to  blend:— »r*.  To  unite. 
Com-mu^on^-mick'-uhun,  154, 147)  #.  MUture. 

[Obs.] 
Com-mixe-ion,     (-mTcksV-yun,     146:     colloa. 

-mTclut'-shun,  147)  t.    Mixture. 
Com-mi^/Mre,  (-tire,  147)  *.    The  act  of  ming- 
ling; state  of  being  mingled;  composition;  compound. 
To  COMMINUTE, c&n'-me-nAte,  103  :t>.tr.To 

pulverise;  to  grind. 
ConV-mi-nu'-ted,  a.    PulTeriied. 
Cora'-m«-nu//-/ion,  89:  s.    Pulverisation;  attenu- 
ation. 
7b  Com-m  ih'-u-atk*  t>.  a.    To  comminute.  [Obs] 
Com-min'-u-*-ble,  105,  101:    a.     Reducible  to 

powder;  frangible. 
To  COMMISERATE,  c3m-mli'-«f-ite,    151: 

v.  a.    To  pity. 
Com-mit'-er-a-ble,  a.    Worthy  of  compassion. 
Com-imV'-eT-a'-tive,  105:  a.    Compassionate. 
Com-mu"-?r-a'-tive-l»/,  ad.    Compassionately. 
ConMni«"-er-a'-tor,  *.    He  who  pities 
Com-mi*Vr-a"-//©n,  89 :  $.   pity :  compassion. 
COMMISSARIAT,  COMMISSION,  etc—See 

in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  COMMlT=com-m!«',  18 :  v.  a.    Literally,  to 
send  or  thrust  to -ether;  (see  Co-;)  to  throw,  or  lay 
upon  ;  appropriately,  to  intrust;  to  send  to  prison;  to 
deposit;  to  do;  to  perpetrate;  to  expose. 
Com-mit'-ment,  *.    The  set  of  committing. 
Com-mit'-tal,  #.    Commitment 
Com-mic'-ta-ble,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  be  committed. 
Com-mit'-ter,  36  :  #.    He  who  commits. 
Com-mit'-tee,  i.    A  body  of  persons  selected  to  ex. 

amine  or  manage  any  matter. 
Com-mit-tkr',   177:    *.    The  person  to  whom  the 
care  of  an  idiot  or  lunatic  is  committed,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor being  the  committor'. 
Com-mis'-s/on.  (com-mTsh'-un,  18,  90)  *.    The 
act  of  committing ;  that  which  is  committed;  a  trust; 
a  warrant;  charge;  office;  employment;  perpetration; 
management  by  committee  or  substitute. 
To  Com-mi/stoDf  v.  a.    To  empower ;  to  appoint. 
Com-TUii'-sion-er,  t.    One  included  in  a  warrant  of 

authority. 
Cvm-mi/-«Jbn-al,  12 :  \  a.  Appointed  by 

Com-mis'-sion-ar-y,  129,  105:  J  a  warrant. 
Coir'-ins-WR-r,  (c5m'-mi8-*ar-^,  129,  105)  «. 
Generally,  the  same  as  commissioner;  appropriately, 
one  who  acts  for  the  bishop  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
diocese;  also,  an  officer  attending  the  army  who  regu- 
lates provisions  or  ammunition. 
Cotn'-mis-sar-y-ship,  *.  The  office  of  a  commissary 
Com/-mis-sar//-i-ei/,    (c5m'-m is-sa^-M,  [Fr.] 
170)  «.  The  whole  body  of  officers  attending  an  army 
under  the  commissary-generaL 
Com-mis'-surb,  (com-mTsh'-'oor,  147)  #.    late 
rally,  a  sending  or  thrusting  of  parts  together;  it  is 
used  in  architecture,  in  anatomy,  &c.  to  signify  a  junc- 
ture, a  joint,  a  seam,  a  suture. 
To  COMMIX,  &C. — See  under  To  Commingle. 
COMMODIOUS,  com-mo'-di-uB,  105, 146, 120: 

a.  Convenient;  suitable;  useful. 
Com-mo'-di-ova-ly,  ad.    Conveniently;  suitably. 
Com-mo/-dt-o»iS-ne88,  *.    Convenience ;  advantage. 
Com-mod'-*-ty,  105:  *.  Interest;  advantage;  profit; 

convenience;  wares;  merchandise. 
Com'-modh,   (com'-mod,  [Fr.]  170)*.  Generally, 
some  convenient  article;  hence, specially, a  head-dress 
always  ready  to  be  put  on,  such  as  ladies  wore  in  Ad- 
dison's days ;  a  chest  of  drawers,  &c. 
COMMODORE=com"-mo-d6rt',  85  :   *.     The 

captain  of  a  squadron  of  ships  on  a  particular  enter- 

The  sign  ss  b  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Vun,  i,  e,  miuion,  165  :  vt«h-un,  •'.  t.  viiion,  165 :  thin,  166 :  (hen,  166, 


COMMENSAL^com-m^n'-s^l,  18, 12  j 
ing  at  the  same  table  with  another.    See  Co-. 
Com'-men-aaF-i-tjr,  84  :  s.    Fellowship  of  table. 
Com/-men-saff-/Aon,  s.    An  eating  at  the  same  table 

COMMENSURABLE,  &c_See  under  Commea- 
snrable. 

To  COMMENT=.cdm'-m$nt,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
annotate ;  to  write  notes  on ;  to  expound,  to  explain : 
to  make  remarks  .—act  [Obs.]  To  explain;  to  feign. 

Com  -ment,  * .  Annotation ;  note ;  explanation ;  ex- 
position; remark. 

Cony-men-* r,  36 :   *%     He  that  writes  or  makes 


Com*-m  ek-ta'-tob,  t.    An  expositor  or  annotalor. 
7J>  Com'-men-tate,  v,  n.    To  annotate. 
Com'-men-fcrr-t/,  #.    An  exposition ;  a  book  of  an. 

notations;  a  memoir;  a  series  of  memoranda. 
COMMENTITIOUS,  cSm'-mSn-tW-ii.,  147, 

180:  a.    Invented;  feigned;  imaginary. 
COMMERCE=c6m'-merci,  «.     intercourse  for 
aw?* ;  /***•  •  teafflc  J  intercourse.    See  Co-. 
To  Com'-merce,  v.  ft.  To  traffic ;  to  hold  intercourse. 

In  Milton's  Pemieroso,  the  present  participle,  by  po- 

ene  licence,  accents  the  second  syllable. 
Com-mer'-dal,  C-tb'Xl,  147)  18:  a.    Relating  to 

commerce  or  traffic. 
Com-mer/-da!-ljr}  105  :  ad.   In  a  commercial  view. 
COMMERE,  cora'-mare,  [Fr.l  170:  #.   Gossip; 

goody.  J  *' 

To  COMMIGRATE,  com'-m^grate,  105 :  v.  n. 
To  migrate  in  a  body.    See  Co-. 

Com/-m»-gra/,-//on,  89  :  t.    A  migrating  together. 

COMMIN ATION,  com'-m£-na''-6hun,  89 :  t.  A 
threatening  concerning  many  things ;  (see  Co-;)  a  de- 
nudation ;  the  recital  of  divine  threats  on  stated  days. 

Com-m*in'-fl-tor-y,129,105:  a.    Denunciatory. 

To  COMMINGLE,  com-ming'-gl,  18, 158, 101 : 
v.  a.  and  s.  To  mix  together  into  one  mass;  (see  Co-;) 
so  blend  :—**«.  To  run  into  a  mixture. 
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prise;  a  title,  by  courtesy,  to  the  senior  captain,  when 
three  or  more  ships  of  war  are  in  company;  the  lead- 
ing ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen. 

COMMODULATION,  com'-mod-&-la''-8hun, 
85 :  f  -  Mutual  agreement  or  measure.    See  Co-. 

COMMON=c5m'-mon,  a.  ad.  and  *.  Belonging 
equally  to  more  than  one-j  having  no  possos-or  or 
owner;  vulgar,  mean,  easy  to  be  had ;  of  no  rank ;  of 
little  value  j  not  scarce ;  public,  general,  serving  the 
use  of  all;  frequent;  usual,  ordinary;  in  grammar, 
signifying  >>th  actively  and  passively,— both  mascu- 
line and  feminine:— ad.  Frequently ;  usually;  jointly: 

j.  An  open  ground  equally  used  by  many  persons : 

In  common,  equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain 
number;  equally  or  in  like  manner  with  another;  in- 
discriminately ;  in  law,  a  distinct  tenure,  but  with 
unity  of  possession. 

7b  Com'-mon,  t\  H.  To  have  a  joint  right  with 
others  in  some  common  ground;  to  eat  in  company. 

Com'-mont,  143  :  s.  pi.  The  common  people  ;  the 
lower  house  of  parliament ;  food  provided  at  a  common 
table:  Doctors'  Commons  is  a  college  for  the  professors 
of  the  civil  law,  where  the  civilians  common  together. 

Com'-mon-ly,  1 05  :  ad.    Frequently ;  usually. 

Com'-mon-ness,  *.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 


Com'-mon-a-blf,  101 J  a.    Held  hi 

Com'-mon-age,  99 :  ».  The  right  of  feeding  on  a 
common. 

Com'-mon-al-ty,  12, 105:  *.    The  common  people. 

Com'-mon-cT,  06 :  *.  One  of  the  common  people; 
a  man  not  noble ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; one  having  a  joint  right  in  common  ground;  a 
student  of  the  second  rank  at  Oxford;  a  prostitute. 

Com'-mon-COUn'/-cil,  *.  The  council  of  a  city  or 
corporate  town,  empowered  to  make  bylaws  for  the 
government  of  the  citizens.  Their  place  of  meeting  is 
called  the  common  halt. 

Com'-mon-law",  *.  The  unwritten  law,  as  it  was 
generally  holden  before  any  statute  was  enacted  in 
parliament  to  alter  the  same,  and  therefore  distin- 
guished from  statute  law. 

Com'-mon-pleaV',  151 :  *.  One  of  the  king's  courts, 
now  held  at  Westminster,  though  formerly  moveable. 
All  civil  cases  aro  or  were  tried  in  it,  but  it  has  no 
cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  common  pleas 
are  all  pleas  that  are  not  such. 

Com'-mon-place",  *.  and  a.  This  namo  arises  from 
the  common  topics  laid  down  Iry  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians, from  which  matter  might  be  found  for  any  dis- 
course ;  an  ordinary  topic ;  a  memorandum : — a.  Trite ; 
ordinary. 

Com/-mon-place"-book,  118:  s.  A  book  in  which 
things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  general 
heads. 

Com'-mon-weal",  85 :  *.    The  public  good. 

Com'-mon-WfalM,  (-wSlft)  *.  The  commonweal ; 
an  established  form  of  civil  life;  the  public ;  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people. 

Oom'-mune,  *.  The  French  word  answering  to  Com- 
mon in  Knglish.  It  frequently  occurs  as  the  name  of 
the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  country  introduced  at  the 
Revolution.  A  commune  is  sometimes  a  single  town, 
and  sometimes  a  union  of  several  villages.  All  the 
considerable  cities  are  divided  into  several  communes. 
Com-mu'-ni-tf,  18,  105:  #.    Common  possession; 

the  commonwealth;  the  body  politic. 
To  Com-xune',  81  :  v.  it.  To  impart  sentiments, 
or  make  them  common  to  two  or  more ;  to  converse ;  to 
talk  together. 
Com-mu'-nion,  (c5m-munt'-yuu,  146)  #.  Fellow- 
ship ;  intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  com- 
mon possession;  interchange  of  transactions;  union 
in  the  common  worship  of  any  church ;  the  body  of 
people  who  so  unite.  See  also  lower  under  Commu- 
nicant 
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to  participate ;  to  reveal  \—*eu.  To  have  something  in 
common  with  another ;  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 
Com-mu'-nt-cu-blf,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  become 

of  common  possession ;  that  may  be  imparted. 
Com-mu'-ni-ca-ble-ness,   1  *.  The  quality  of  being 
Com-mu/-m-ca-bil//-i-ty,    ]  communicable;    capa- 
bility of  being  imparted. 
Com-mu"-ni:-ca/-tJve,  105:   a.    Inclined  to  make 

advantages  common ;  liberal  of  knowledge. 
Com-mir-ni-ca'-tive-neas,  *.  The  quality  of  being 

communicative. 
Com-nW'-ni-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Imparting  knowledge. 
Com-mu'-NI-C/INT,  i.    A  partaker;   (seethe  neuter 
sense  of  the  verb  Communicate ;)  especially,  a  par- 
taker of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Com-mu'-ni-on,  *.    The  celebration  of  the   Lord's 

Supper.  _ 

COMMON1TION,  ccW-mA-msh''-un,  89:  t. 

Advice  with  warning;  (sceCo-;)  instruc  ion. 
Com-mon'-i-ti've,  18,  105:  a.    Advising;  warning. 
COMMORANT=rcom'-mi-r3ut,  12:  a.   Dwell- 
ing with  fixed  residence;  (see  Co-;)  ordinarily  re- 
siding. 
Com'-mo-rance,  or  Com'-mo-ran-cy,  t.  Residence. 
Com,-mo-ra"-/ion,  89  :  #.    A  staying  or  tarrying. 
COMMORIENT,  com-mori'4-Snt,  47, 105 :  a. 

Dying  at  the  same  time  with.    See  Co-. 

COMMOTION,  com-mo'-ahun,  89 :  *.    Motion 

of  parts  with  parts;  (see  Co-;)   agitation;  tumult; 

disorder. 

Com-mo'-/ton-eT,  36  :  $•    An  exciter  of  commotion. 

To  Com-movk',  (com-mSoV,  107)  t\  a.  To  put  in 

motion ;  to  agitate ;  to  unsettle.  [Thomson] 
To  COMMUNE,  COMMUNICATE,  &c— See 

under  Common. 
To  COMMUTE=com-mutt',  18:  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  exchange;  to  buy  off,  or  ransom  one  obligation  by 
another:  (see  Co-:)— neu.  To  bargain  for  exemption. 
Com-mu'-ta-tive,  105:  a.    Relating  to  exchange. 
Com-mu'-  ta-ttve-ly,  ad.    In  the  way  of  exchange. 
Com-mu'-ta-blf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  exchanged. 
Com-mu'-ta-bil/,-t-ty,  *.    Capability  of  exchange. 
Com'-mu-ta"-/ian,  89 :    t.      Change ;    alteration  ; 

ransom.  . 

COMMUTUAL,  com-mu'-tA-al,    18,  147:  a. 

Joimlv  mntual;  (see  Cos)  reciprocal. 
COMPACIVcom'-pact,  «.  A  mutual  contract; 
(see  Co-;)  an  accord;  an  agreement;  anciently, 
structure,  compacture.  Originally,  the  noun,  as  well 
as  all  the  follow iug  words,  was  accented  on  the  second 
syllabic 
To  Com-pact',  18,  83  :  v.  a.    To  join  together  with 

firmness;  to  consolidate ;  to  league. 
Com-pact',  a.    Firm ;  solid ;  close ;  held  together. 
Com-pactMy,  105  :  ad.    Closely ;  densely ;  neatly. 
C&m-pact'-ness,  *.    Firmness;  close  completeness. 
Com-pac'-ted-ly,  ad.    Closely. 
Com-pac'-ted-ness,  $.    Firmness ;  density. 
Com-pacVwre,  (-tire,  147)  *.    Structure. 
Cok-pa'-oes,  (com-pa'-gie*,  [Lat.]  169)  s.    A 

system  or  ttructnre  of  many  parts  united. 
Cora-pa^/-i-na"-/ion,  64,  89  :  *.  Union;  structure. 
COMPANY,   cum'-pa-n^,   116,  98,   105:    s. 
Persons  assembled  together;  fellowship;  a  band;  a 
society ;  a  body  corporate ;  subdivision  of  a  regiment, 
(this  u  said  to  be  the  parent  sense :)  To  bear  company. 
To  keep  company,  to  associate  with :  the  latter  phrase 
also  signifies  to  frequent  assemblies. 
To  Com'-pa-ny,  V.  a.  and  n.  [Obs]  To  accompany ; 
to  be  companion  to  :—ncu.  To  nssociatc  one's  *elf  with ; 
to  be  gay ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
Com'-pa-na-bl<*,  a.     Companionable.    This  word  Is 
obs.  and  its  derivatives  are  therefore  omitted. 


To  Com-hV-ni-cate,  18,  105 :  v.  a.    To  impart  ; 

The  schemes  entire,  mad  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Diction*!?. 

Vomit  s  gaU'-wau:  chip'-m5n:  pi-p*:  li*:  g&d:  j'Co,  i.  e.  jc w,  55 :  a,  t,\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Oom-paw'-jon,  (com-pan'-yoo,  18,  92,  14G)  t. 
One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  keep*  company ;  a 
partner;  an  associate;  in  old  authors.  It  is  often  a 
void  of  contempt  in  the  sense  of  a  companion  for  any 
body;  a  term  applied  to  some  knights  a*  a  distinction 
from  the  knights  commanders  of  the  same  order. 

Com-pan'-ioiwi-bU,  (com-pan'-jdn-d-bl)  a.  So- 
cial; agreeable. 

Com-pan'-ton-o-bly,  ad.    In  a  social  manner. 

Com-pan'-ton-o-ble-ness,  #.    Sociableness. 

Com-pan'-son-ahip,  #.    Company ;  fellowship. 

To  COMPARE=com-pare/,  18 :  v.  a.  To  set 
things  together  materially  or  in  contemplation  in 
order  to  ascertain  for  one's  self  or  show  to  others  how 
far  they  agree  or  disagree ;  in  Spenser  this  word  is 
found  in  the  Latin  sense  of  To  get,  to  procure ;  and 
also  as  a  neuter  verb. 

Com-pare*,  *.  The  state  of  being  compared ;  com- 
parison ;  simile,  similitude. 

Com-pa'-rer,  41,  36 :  *.    He  who  compares. 

Con^par'-a-tive,  (com-paV-a-tiv,  129,  98,  105) 
a.  Estimated  by  comparison;  having  the  power  of 
comparing ;  in  grammar,  expressing  more  or  less,  as 
distinguished  from  positive  and  superlative. 

Com-par'-a-tive-ljr,  ad.    In  a  state  of  comparison. 

Com-parAi-eon,  (-too,  colloq.  id,  114)  *.  The 
act  of  comparing ;  the  state  of  being  compared  j  a  com- 
parative estimate;  a  simile  in  writing  or  speaking; 
the  formation  of  an  adjective  in  its  degrees,  as  strong, 
stronger,  strongest. 

Cou'-vaji-A'Ble,  (com'-pdr-4-bl,  86)a.  That  may 
be  compared;  being  of  equal  regard. 

Com'-par-a-bly,  ad.    Of  equal  regard. 

Com'-po-rates,  *.  pi.  In  logic  or  rhetoric,  the  two 
things  compared  with  one  another. 

To  COMPART=c5m-part',  18,  33  :  v.  a.  To  di- 
vide into  parts ;  to  mark  out  a  general  design  into  va- 
rious parts  and  subdivisions. 

Com-parV-i-ment,  or  Com-part'-ment,  *.  Di- 
vision; separate  part  of  a  design. 

Com'-part,  81 :  *.   A  member.  [Obi.] 

Com'-par-tU"4on,  (-twh'-uu,  89)  *.  The  act  of 
dividing ;  a  part  divided  off. 

To  COMPASS,  cum'-pdss,  v.  a.  To  encircle,  to 
environ;  to  walk  round;  to  besiege;  to  grasp,  to  en- 
close in  the  arms ;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  attain ;  to 
go  about  to  perform,  but  in  mind  only,  to  contrive. 

Com'- pass,  s.     A  circle ;  grasp ;  space ;  enclosure ; 


extent  of  key  in  singing;  the  magnetic  apparatus  for 
steering  ships  by ;  the  instrument  for  describing  circles, 
generally  called  compasses. 


COMPASSION,  com-pish'-un,  18,  90:  s.  A 
suffering  with  another;  (see  Co-;)  pity;  commi- 
seration. 

To  Com-paV-aon,  v.  a.    To  compassionate.  [Obs.] 

Com-par-*«>n-a-ble,  a.    Deserving  of  compassion. 

To  Com-pat'-tton-ate,  V.  a.  To  pity ;  to  commiserate. 

Coro-par-Won-ate,  a.    Inclined  to  pity ;  merciful. 

Com-paV-non-ate-ly,  ad.    Mercifully ;  tenderly. 

Com-paV-floii-ate-neae,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  compassionate.  .     . 

COM  PATERNITY,  com'-pd-ier"-ne-te^  105: 
«.  The  state  of  being  a  godfather  or  father  with  another. 
See  Co-. 

COM  PATIBLE,  Com-paY-e-bl,  a.  That  may  exist 
with ;  (see  Co- ;)  suitable ;  At ;  consistent ;  agreeable. 

Com-pat'-t-bly,  ad.    Fitly ;  suitably. 

Com-pat'-»-bI^-nes8,  1  *.  Consistency;  the  quality 

Com'-pat-i-biF-i-ty,  J  or  power  of  coexisting  with 
something  else. 

COMPAT1ENT,  COTn-pa'-sh'ent,  18,  90;  a. 
Sufferingtogetlier. — See  Co-. 

COMPATRIOT,  com-pa'-tr^-ot,   18,   105:    t. 
One  of  the  same  country :— a.  Of  the  same 
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COMPEER,  com-petr',   18:    i.    An   equal;   a 

mate.— See  Co-. 
To  Cora-peer',  v.  a.    To  match ;  to  be  equal  wtUl 

[Shaks.J 
To  COMPEL=c5m-peY,  18:  r.  a.    To  force  to 

some  act ;  to  oblige ;  to  constrain. 
Com-pel'-ltr.  36 :  «.    He  that  compels. 
Com-pel'-la-blt,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  com- 


Corn-pel'-  la-bly,  ad.    By  compulsion. 

Con/-PEL-Law-rioy,  89:  J.  Literally,  a  calling 
out  with  emphasis  or  distinction ;  (See  Co- ;)  a  cere- 
monious appellation ;  as  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,  &c.  Tlie 
four  preceding  words  have  tost  their  primary  signifi- 
cation, and  henot  the  strangeness  of  meaning  which 
this  word  seems  to  carry  in  company  with  those  and 
its  following  relations. 

Com-pul'-s/on,  (com-pul'-shun,  18,  90)  *.  The 
act  of  compelling ;  force ;  violence  suffered. 

Cora-pul'-sive,  (-civ,  152, 105)  )  a.    Having   the 

Com-pul'-ao-fave,  98, 105  :  J  quality  of  com- 
pelling. [The  latter  is  little  used.] 

Com-pul'-tt've-ljr,  98  : 1  ad.    By  force  ;  by  violence. 

Com-pul'-M-tive-ly,    J  [The  latter  is  the  least  used] 

Com-pul'-ssVe-ness,  s.    Force ;  compulsion. 

Com-pul'-tor-y,  129 :  1  a.    Having  the   power  or 

Com-pul'-to-tor-y,  J  quality  of  compelling.  [The 
latter  in  least  use.] 

Com-pul'-*or-*-Iy,  ad.    By  violence. 

COMPENDIOUS,  c$m-peV-d£-U8,  18,  105, 
146,  ISO:  a.  Short;  summary;  abridged;  compre- 
hensive. 

Com-peu'-di-OKg-ly,  ad.    Shortly  ;  summarily. 

Com-pen'-d^-OtfS-ness,  s.    Shortness ;  brevity. 

Com-pen'-di-uni,  1  *.    An    abridgement ;    a    sum- 

Com'-pend,  81 :  J  mary ;  an  epitome ;  a  work  con- 
taining the  general  principles  of  a  larger  work. 

<fc*»  Compendia'rious,  a.,  Compendlos'Uy,  «..  and  To  Com- 
pen'diate,  v.  a.,  are  found  only  in  old  authors. 

roCOMPENSATE=*c5m-rjen'-«aU,  18:  v  a. 
and  n.  To  recompense;  to  make  amends  for: — neu.  To 
make  amends. 

Com-pen'-sa-blr,  a.    Susceptible  of  recompense. 

Com-pen'-M-tive,  105  :  a.    Making  amends. 

Com  -pen'-  sa-  tor-  y,  129,  105:  a.  Serving  to 
compensate. 

To  Com-peose',  v.  a.    To  compensate.  [Obs.] 

Com'-pen-8a"-/t'on,  89 :  *.    Recompense ;  amends. 

To  COMPEREND1NATE,  c6m'-pe5r-e*n"-d£- 
nate,  v.  a.    To  delay. 

To  COMPETE=com-peV,  18:  v.  n.  To  seek 
or  strive  for  a  thing  with  another. — See  Co-. 

Com-pet'-t-tor,  92,  101,  38:  J.  A  rival;  an  op- 
ponent. 

Com-pet'-i-tor-y,  a.    Pursuing  the  same  object. 

Com,-pe-ti/'/-iOD,  89 :  J.  Rivalry;  contest;  double 
claim. 

Com'-PB-TSNT,  a.  Fit,  suitable,  adapted,  convenient ; 
which  meaning  has  been  derived  from  that  of  the 
foregoing  words  by  considering  fitness  to  be  a  compe- 
tition of  means  to  some  one  end. 
Com'-pe-tent-ly,  ad.    Adequately  ;  suitably. 
Com'-pe-tenoe,    1  J.    Fitness,     suitableness :     but 
Com'-pe-ten-cy*  J  this  primary  meaning  is  giving 
way  to  one  derived  from  it— sufficiency,  &c.  or  such  a 
fit  quantity  as  may  furnish  the  conveniences  of  life 
without  superfluity;  power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or 
court  to  take  cognizance  of  an  affair. 
COM-PKT/-I-BI.B,  *105,   101:  a.    Suitable  to;  con- 
sistent with.    This  is  now  written  compatible. 
Com-petM-ble-ness,  #.    Suitableness;  fitness. 

To  COMPILE,  com-pil*',  v.  a.    To  form  literary 


and  a. 

country. — See  Co-. 

The  alga  =  is  ussd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  havo  no  irregularity  of  «rand. 

Consonants:  miah-un,  1.  c.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-uo,  1.  e.  vision,  165 :  (aid,  166 
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then, 166. 
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wotIm  by  collecting  parts  or  passages  from  various 

authors ;  to  write ;  to  compose. 
Com-pi'-ter,  $.    He  that  compiles ;  in  old  language, 

Com'pilator. 
Com  -pi  I  e'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  compiling. 
Com'-p»'-la"-/ton,  105,  89:  *.    A  collection  from 

various  authors ;  a  book  made  up  by  the  scissors. 
COMPLACENT=com-pla'-c«nt,  18:  a.  Civil; 

affable. 
Com-pla'-cent-ly,  ad.    In  a  soft  or  easy  manner. 
Com-pla'-cence,  1  *.  Pleasure, satisfaction ;  civility; 
Com- pi a'-cen-cy, J  complaisance;  mildness. 
Com'-pla-cen,'-/i«l.  (-sh'al,  147)  2 :  a.  Accomm©- 

C^lai-s^nt",  Cc5m'-pla-z*ntf',  100,  151)  a. 
Seeking  to  please  by  exterior  manners;  civil,  cour- 
teous, polite. 

Com"-plai-*antMy,  85  :  ad.   Civilly. 

Com//-plai-santf-ness,  *.  Complaisance.  [little 
used.] 

Com'-plai-*ance",  #.    Civilily;  courteousnoss. 

To  COM  PLAIN  ^m-plato',  18 :  v.  ».  and  a. 
To  utter  expressions  of  grief;  of  censure;  of  uneasi- 
ness; to  lament;  to  charge;  to  murmur;  to  inform 
against:— act.  [Unusual.]  To  lament;  tobewaxL 

Com-plain'-er,  36 :  J.  One  who  complains  generally. 

Com-plain'-ant,  12:  $.  One  who  complains  In  a 
legal  sense;  one  who  urges  a  suit 

Com-plain'-a-ble,  101:  a.  That  may  be  com- 
plained of. 

Com-plain'-ful,  117:  a.    Full  of  complaint.  [Obs.] 

Com-plain'-ing,  *.    Expression  of  grief  or  injury. 

Com-plaint/,  s.  Representation  of  pains  or  injuries; 
the  cause  of  complaint;  a  malady;  remonstrance 
against ;  information  against. 

COMPLAISANCE,  &C.— See  under  Complacent. 

To  COMPLANATE=com-pla'-naM  v.  a.    To 

To  COMPLANE=c5m-plaru',  18 :  f  level  part 
with  part. — Sec  Co-. 

To  COMPLETE  =  c5m-plek',  18:  «.  a.  Lite. 
rally,  to  All  up;  (S*e  Co-;)  to  perfect;  to  finish, 

Com-plete/,  a.    Full;  perfect;  finished;  ended. 

Com-plete'-ly,  ad.  Fully;  perfectly. 

Com-plete'-meo^  f.    The  act  of  completing. 

Com-plete'-ness, *.    Perfection. 

Com-ple'-Zion,  89  :  s.  Accomplishment ;  act  of  ful- 
filling; utmost  height;  perfect  state. 

Com-ple'-tive,  105  :  a.    Making  complete. 

Com-ple'-tor-y,  129,  105  :  a.    Fulfilling. 

Com'-pi.e-ment,  s.  That  which  completes  some- 
thing else,  as  25  with  respect  to  65.  90  being  the 
number  to  be  completed;  also  the  full  number;  as  a 
•hip's  complement;  that  is  the  full  number  required  to 
man  her. 

Corn'-ple-men'-tal,  a.  That  fills  up ;  that  completes 
a  quantity  or  number. 

Com'-ple-tor-y,  #.  The  last  or  complemental  prayer 
of  a  breviary  or  set  service. 

CW-pljnk,  (-pi  in,  105)  *.    The  completory. 

COMPLEX,  cSm'-plecks,  154:  a.  and  ».  In- 
tricate, complicated;  of  many  parts;  not  simple:—*, 
[Obs.]  Assemblage;  complication. 

Com'-plex-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  complex  manner. 

Com'-plex-ness,  «.    Complexity. 

C©m-ple;r/-ed-iie88,  18:  *.  Complication;  involu- 
tion of  many  parts  in  one  integral. 

Com-plex'-i-ty,  103  :  *.  The  state  of  being  complex. 

Com-ple^-«re,    (-plSck'-shW,    154,    147) ,    «. 

The  involution  or  complication  of  one   tluug  with 

another.  ...        ,  „  .      *  at\ 

Com- pW- ion,    f-pteck'-shun,    154,    147)    #. 

Complication;  parUeAlariy  that  complicatten  of  parts 
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or  elements,  out  of  which  arise  the  temperament,  habi- 
tude, or  disposition  of  the  body,  and  with  it  the  colour 
of  the  akin.— See  the  next  word, 
Com-plbjk'-ION,  *.  The  colour  of  the  akin;  the 
temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  disposition  of  the 
body. 
Com-plex'-tbn-al,  a.    Depending  on  the  complexion 

or  temperament 
Com-plea/-ton-al-ly,  ad.    By  complexion. 
Com-plar'-forj-ar-y,  129,  105:  a.    Pertaining  to 
the  complexion,  or  the  care  of  it. 

To  Com'-pli-catb,  105:  v.  «.    Literally,  to  inter- 
weave, to  Ibid  and  twist  together;  to  entangle;  to 
join;  to  involve. 
Com'-plt-cate,  a.    Compounded  of  a  multiplicity  of 

parts;  complex. 
Com/'-pli-cateMy,  ad.   In  a  complicated  manner. 
Com"-plf-cate'-ne88,  ».    Intricacy;  perplexity. 

Com'-pli-ca"-/ion,  89 :  f.  The  involving  of  one 
thing  into  another;  the  state  of  being  involved;  the 
integral  of  many  things  involved. 

Com'-pljcb,  (-pliss,  105)  *.  One  involved  with 
another  In  crime:  now  written  Accomplice.  [Soaks.] 

COMPLIANCE,  &C— See  under  To  Comply. 

7b  COMPLICATE,  &C.-See  above  under  Complex. 

COMPLIMENT,  c5ro'-pl4-mSnt, «.  An  act  or 
expression  of  civility,  usually  understood  to  mean  less 
than  it  declares.  This  word  is  etymologically  the 
same  as  complement,  but  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
French,  and  has  now  a  distinct  meaning. 

To  Com'-pli-ment,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  praise :  to 
flatter;  to  congratulate;  to  manifest  kindness  or 
respect  for  by  a  present :— ne*  To  pass  compliments. 

Com'-pli-men"-taJ,  12;  a.    Expressive  of  respect. 

Com'-pli-men/'-tal-ly,  ad.  In  the  nature  of  a 
compliment 

Com/,-pb-men/-trr,  36 :  «.  One  who  compliments. 

COMPLINE.— See  under  To  Complete. 

To  COMPLORE=c*m-plort',  18, 47 :  r.  ft.  To 
lament  together.— See  Co-. 

COMPLOT=com'-pl5t,*\  A  plotting  together;  a 
joint  plot —See  Co-. 

To  Com-plot',  18,  83 :  v.  #.   To  form  a  plot. 

Com-plotZ-fcfr,  36  :  **.   A  conspirator. 

Com-plot/-ment,  *.    A  conspiracy. 

To  COMPLY  ^corn-ply7,  18:  v.  n.  To  yield 
accord ;  to  yield  performance. 

Com-pli'-ance,  t.    The  act  of  yielding ;  submission. 

Com-pli'-ant,  a.    Yielding ;  bending  ;  civil. 

Com-pU'-a-ble,  a.    That  can  bend  or  yield. 

Com-plf  H?r,  36  :  «.    One  of  yielding  temper. 

COM  PON  ENT.-— See  under  To  Compose. 

To  COMPORT,  com-pourV,  18, 130,  47:  v.  n 
and  a.  Jo  agree;  to  suit}  to  bear,— act.  To  endure; 
to  behave. 

Com-port'-u-bk,  101 :  a.    Consistent. 

Com-port'-ance,  12:  «.    Behaviour;  bearing. 

Com-port'-ment,  *.    Mien;  demeanour. 

Com'-port,  81 :  J.    Behaviour ;  conduct. 

Com'-por-ta^-won,  89:  *.  A  bringing  together; 
(See  Co-;)  an  assemblage. 

fcy  This  word  exhibits  the  original  literal  meaning  of 
the  whole  class. 

To  COMPOSE,  cwn-pozt',  18, 137  :  v.  a.  lite- 
rally, to  put  together;  (See  Co-;)  to  farm  a  compound; 
to  join  part  to  part  as  a  literary  author ;  as  a  musical 
author ;  as  a  printer ;  &c— See  also  below  Component. 

Corrt-po'-*eT,  36  :  *.  Generally,  he  that  composes ; 
specially  and  usually,  a  musical  author. 

Com-pos'-i-tor,  38 :  *.  He  that  ranges  and  adjusts 
the  types  in  printing. 

Com-po*/-i-t«ve,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Compounded,   or 


Vowtlt. 


Braoiu#ii    m r r__         having  the  power  of  compounding. 

The  #«beinee  entire,  aa4  the  principle,  to  whkb  tht  number,  refer,  precede  tbe  Dictionary. 
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Com,-po-*i/"-i©n,  (com'-po-zt»h/'-un,  89)  «. 

Generally,  the  act  of  composing ;  the  thing  composed ; 
specially,  the  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  pic- 
ture; a  literary  work;  a  musical  work;  the  act  of 
setting  types  in  the  composing  stick}  a  mixture  or 
mass  employed  by  workmen  in  the  arts;  synthesis  as 
opposed  to  analysis  in  logic,  in  mathematics,  in  che- 
mistry, &c ;  among  the  old  writers,  orderly  disposition, 
eongruity. — See  also  lower  under  To  Compound. 

Cem-po'-twTe,  (-zh'oor,  147)  «.  Among  the  old 
writers*  the  same  as  composition :  tea  its  modern  sense 
lower. 

Com-DoZ-ite,  (com-poV-Tk  105)  a.  Compounded, 
applied  especially  to  the  last  of  the  five  orders  in 
architecture,  which  is  compounded  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian ;  and  to  such  numbers  as  are  compounded 
of  other  numbers  than  unit)-;  as  6,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  twos,  or  of  three*. 

Com'- post,  (com'- post,  18)  a.  A  mixture  for 
manuring  the  ground;  any  mixture  or  composition, 
particularly  one  used  for  plastering  the  exterior  of 
bouse*,  usually  called  Com' po. 

71*  Corn-post/,  V.  a     To  manure ;  to  plaster. 

Com-rW-fwre,  (-t&n,  147)  «.  Boil;  manure. 
[Shaka.] 

Com-Po'-netct,  a.  and  s.  That  goes  to  constitute 
the  compound  body:—*.    An  elementary  part  of  a 


To  Com-pose,  (com-poxiQ  v.  a.  To  put  disturbed 
parts  together,  or  in  order;  to  settle,  to  quiet,  to  sllay, 
to  adjust. — See  also  above. 

Om-pojed',  1 14 :  part.  a.    Calm ;  serious, 

Com-po'-fed-ljr, ad.    Calmly;  sedately. 

Com-po'-Md-nes*,  C    Ssdateness;  tranquillity. 

Cvm-po/-J»re,  (-ih'oor,  147)  i.  Sedateness. — See 
also  above. 

To  CoM-PouNr/,  (com-pownd',  18)  31:  v.a.and  n. 
To  mingle ;  to  combine ;  to  adjust :  the  old  authors 
also  use  it  in  many  of  the  other  senses  of  To  Compose: 
— •**.  To  come  to  terms  of  agreement ;  to  bargain  in 
the  lump. 

Com-pound'-a-blr.  a.    That  can  be  compounded. 

Com-pOTJOd'-eT,  36 :  f.  One  who  makes  a  com- 
pound; one  who  compounds  for  a  debt;  one  who 
compounds  a  felony,  that  is.  agrees  with  a  felon  to  let 
him  escape ;  one  who  brings  parties  to  terms;  one  who, 
at  a  university,  pays  extraordinary  fees  proportioned 
to  his  estate  for  the  degrees  he  takes. 

Com'-pound,  83 :  a.  and  t.  Formed  out  of  many 
ingredients ;  not  simple ;  composed  of  two  or  more 
words: — §.  The  mass  or  whole  formed  of  many  ingre- 
dients or  parts. 

Com'-po-*ii/'-ton,  89 :  «.  An  agreement  to  receive 
or  pay  a  debt  in  part  in  lieu  of  the  whole  ;  the  part  so 
accepted. — See  its  other  senses  above. 

COMPOSS1BLE,  com-pos'-si-bl,  18, 105, 101 : 
c  That  ean  exist  with  another  thing.— See  Co-. 

COMPOTATION,  com'-po-ta"-8hun,  89 :  *.  A 
drinking  or  tippling  together. — See  Co-. 

Com"-po-ta/-tor,  or  Com-po'-tor,  a,   A  fellow 

roiPfJO"MPREHEND=com/-pri-hendff,  85: 
v.  a.  Literally,  to  hold  as  with  one  grasp;  (See  Co- ;) 
to  comprise;  to  include;  to  contain  in  the  mind;  to 
understand;  to  conceive. 

Com'-pre-hery-si-ble,  (-c*-bl,  105, 101)  a.  That 
may  be  comprehended ;  intelligible. 

GjmVpre-ben''-s»-bly,  ad.  With  great  embrace  of 
comprehension,  or  signification.. 

Coni/-pre-hen"-«ve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Embracing 
much;  capacious. 

Com'-pre-nen''-«tve-ly,  ad.    With  comprehension. 

Com'-pre-her/'-sive-uess,  #.  The  quality  of  in- 
cluding, or  of  understanding  much. 

Com,-pre-hen"-sion,  (-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  or 
quality  of  comprising  or  containing;  inclusion;  sum- 
mary; epitome;  knowledge;  capacity. 


COM 

Com'-pre-hen/'-for,  «,  One  perfected  in  knowledge. 

[Obs] 
To  Com-prjsb/,  (-priie,  131)  t*  a.  lb  contain  ;  to 

include. 
Com-pri'-Ml,  (-z£l,)  #.    The  act  of  comprising. 
7b  COMPRESS -com-preW,  18:    «.  a.   To 

force  into  a  narrow  compass;  to  < 


Com-pres'-fi-bl*,  105, 101 :  a,  Thai  may  be  com. 
pressed ;  yielding  to  pressure. 

Om-pre»'-sJ-bl<r-nes»,  1  «.  Capability  of  being  com- 

Com-pres'-s*-bil//-i-ty,  J  pressed. 

Com-preV-stve,  105  :  a.    Able  to  compress. 

Com-preV-swre,  (-prSsh'-'oor,  147)  ».  The  act  or 
force  of  bodies  pressing  together. — See  Co-. 

Com-pret'-ttOD,  (-prifsh'-un,  147)  t.  Act  of  com- 
pressing. 

Com'-prem,  $.    A  bolster  of  soft  linen  cloth  used  in 

COMPRINT  =  c6m'-pnnt,  j.  a  sarreptittoui 
printing  of  another  bookseller's  copy.  (See  Co-.)  If 
used  as  a  veto,  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable. 
Principles.  81. 

To  COMPRISE.— See  under  To  Comprehend. 

7oCOMPROBATE»com'-pro-biu,  v.  n.  To 
concur  in  proof.— See  Co-. 

Conr'-pro-W'-fion,  89  :  t.  Full  proof;  attestation. 

COMPROMISE,  c5m»-pro-mt«,  151:  «.  A 
mutual  promise  (See  Co-)  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  their  controversies  to  arbitrators;  a  compact 
in  which  concessions  are  made  on  ease,  side. 

To  Com"-pro-mUe,  v,  a.  aud  *.  To  adjust  by 
mutual  concessions ;  to  pledge  or  engage  by  some  net 
or  step,  and  hence,  to  put  to  haxard,— an  application 
of  the  word  borrowed  from  French  usage:— aeic  [Unu- 
sual.] To  accord;  to  agree. 

Com"-pro-mi-«rT,  (-xer,)  t.  One  who  compromises. 

Com,-pro-mi9-soi,-n"-al,  (-*ort'-4-al,  90,  47)  a. 
Relating  to  a  compromise. 

To  Com'-PRO-mit,  v.  a.  To  pledge;  to  promise. 
See  the  second  sense  of  To  Compromise,  which  sense 
ought  perhaps  to  be  expressed  only  by  the  verb  in  this 
latter  form ;  and  such  is  the  usage  of  American,  but 
not  generally  of  English  writers. 

COMPROVINCIAL,  com'-pro-vInff-sh\51,  90: 
a.  Belonging  to  the  same  province. — See  Co-. 

COMPT,  comt,  156:  a.    Neat;  spruce.  [Obs.] 

ComptMy,  ad.  Neatly.  Comnt'-ness,  f.  Neatness. 
[Obs.] 

COMPT,  To  COMPT,  &C— See  To  Count.  &c, 
the  latter  being  always  the  pronunciation,  and  in 
modern  books,  the  spelling  also.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  following  word. 

To  COMPTROL,  &C— See  To  Control,  fco. 

COMPULSIVE,  &C— See  under  To  Compel. 

COMPUNCT,  com-pungktf,  18,  158:  o. 
Pricked,  stimulated.  [Obs.] 

Com-pu»c'-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.   Causing  remorse. 

Com-punc'-/u>n,  89:  «.  The  act  of  pricking ; 
remorse. 

Com-pUffc'-/totf8,  f-shuB.)  a.  Repentant;  sorrowful. 

ihun,  89: 


COMPURGATION,  com'-pur-ga' 
«.  A  joint  purifving  or  clearing;  (See  Co- 
in law,  of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by  the  testi- 


ConionanUi 
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Com"-puT-ga/-tor,  38  :  J.  One  that  by  oath  justifies 
another's  innocence ;  a  cojuror. 

To  COMPUTE^com-puU',  18 :  v.  a.  To  reckon ; 
to  calculate;  to  count 

Com-pu'-fcT,  #.    A  reckoner.  Compu'tist  is  obs . 

Com-pu'-ta-bltf,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  com- 
puted. 

To  Com'-pu-TaTB,  v.  a.   To  Compute.  [Obs.] 
The  sign  =  is  ussd  after  mooes  of  spslfiag  that  hove  ao  tosgularir/'of  sound. 

mish-uu, t.  e,  wtUtion,  166 :  vizh-UD,  i.f,  vition,  165:  &io,  166 :  thin,  166, 
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s.    Act  of  reckoning;  esti- 


A  com- 


Com'-pu-ta"-/ion,  89 

mate. 

COMRADE,  c5m'-rad*,   116,  99 : 
(anion. 

CON:  An  abbreviation  of  Contra,  against;  quite 
distinct  from  the  prefix  Con-,  which  see  at  Co-.  To 
dispute  pro  and  con,  is  to  dispute  for  and  against. 

To  CON=c6d,  v.  a.  To  know;  [Obs.]  to  study ;  to 
commit  to  memory. 

CON-AMORE,  cdn-a-mort'-A^,  [Ittl.]  170 :  ad. 
With  predilection;  with  inclination. 

To  CONCAMERATE^n-cam'-Sr-ate,  v.  a.  To 
arch  over.— See  Co-,  and  Camerate. 

To  CONCATENATE,  con-caY-e-nafc,  v.  a.  To 
link  together.— See  Co-. 

Con-catr-e-na//-/ton,  89 :  *.  A  series  of  links;  an 
uninterrupted  succession. 

CONCAVE,  cong'-cave,  158 :  a.  Hollow  without 
angles,  opposed  to  convex;  hollow,  generally:—*.  A 
hollow;  a  cavity. 

Con'-cave-nesa,  t.    HoUownesa, 

Co»'-ca-va//-/ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  making  concave. 

Con-ca'-vous,  120:  a.    Concave;  hollow. 

Con-ca'-vetw-ly,  105  :  ad.    With  hollowness. 

Con-cav'-i-ty,  92,  105:  *.  Internal  surface  of  a 
hollow  spherical  or  spheroidical  body. 

Con-caf-vo-Co»"-cave,  a.    Concave  on  both  sides. 

Con-ca'-vo-Con"-vex,  154:  a.  Concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

To  CONCEAL =  con-seal',  v.  a.  To  hide;  to 
secrete. 

Con-ceal'-a-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  That  may  be  concealed. 

Con-ceal'-ed-ness,  *.    Privacy;  obscurity. 

Con-ceal'-er,  36  :  ».    He  that  conceals. 

Cort-ceal'-ing,  *.    A  hiding  or  keeping  close. 

Con-ceal'-ment,  t.  The  act  of  hiding ;  privacy ; 
hiding  place;  retreat. 

To  CONCEDE=c6n-sedc',  v.  a.  and ».  To  yield; 
to  admit;  to  grant. 

Con-cbs'-sivb,  105:  a.    Implying  concession. 

Con-cea'-si  ve-ly,  ad.    By  way  of  concession. 

Con-ce«/-«wn,  (-c&h'-un,  147)  *.  A  granting  or 
yielding;  a  grant;  the  thing  yielded. 

Con-cer-tion-ar-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Given  by  indul- 
gence. 

CONCEIT,  &C— See  under  the  next  word. 

To  CONCEIVE^con-seV,  103:  v.  a.  and  it. 
literally,  to  receive  into,  to  take  and  retain;  appropri- 
ately, to  receive  into  tho  womb  and  breed;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind  or  imaglue ; 
to  receive  a  suggested  thought  into  the  mind,  or  under- 
standing :—n*u.  To  become  pregnant ;  to  think ;  to  have 
an  idea  of. 

Con-ceiv'-a-bli,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  con- 
ceived. 

Con-ceiv'-a-bly,  ad.    In  a  conceivable  manner. 

Con-ceiv/-a-ble-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
ceivable. 

Con-CEp'-T^-CLB,  9.    A  receptacle ;  a  follicle.  . 

Con-cep'-ti-ble,  a.    That  may  be  conceived. 

Con-cep'-tive,  105  :  a.    Capable  of  conceiving. 

Con-cep'-Zion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  conceiving ;  the  thing 
conceived;  notion;  image  in  the  mind;  purpose; 
thought. 

Con-cep'-Ziotn,  (-shus,  90)  a.  Fruitful;  preg- 
nant. [Obs.l 

Con-chit/,  (con-«ete/)  S,  Conception ;  fiuicy ;  ima- 
gination; opinion;  idea;  pleasant  fancy}  fantastical, 
affected,  or  forced  allusion)  for  which  the  Italian 
word  Concetto,  pi.  Concetti,  is  ofl.n  used.  To  be  out 
of  conceit  with,  to  be  no  longer  pleased  with.    See  also 


To  Con-ceitf ,  v.  a.    To  conceive ;  to  imagine. 


CON 

Con-ceit'-ed,  a.  Endowed  with  fiuicy.  [Obs.]  See 
lower. 

Cou-ceitf-ed-ly,  ad.    Whimsically.  [Obs.] 

Con-CBIt/,  *.    Opinionativo  pride.    See  also  above. 

Con-ceit'-ed,  a.    Ridiculously  opinionative. 

Con-ceit'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  foolish  vanity. 

Con-ceit'-ed-ness,  s.    Pride  ;  opinionativeness. 

CONCENT=c6n-sdnt/,  *.    Harmony ;  consistency. 

Con-cen'-ftf-al,  (-ti-al,  147)  a.    Harmonious. 

To  CONCENTRATC==con-sen'-trate,  18  :  v.  a. 
To  drive  into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
bring  into  closer  union,  including  often  the  effect  pro- 
duced of  increased  power. 

Con'-cen-tra"-/son,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  concentrating ; 
the  state  of  being  concentrated. 

To  Con-cen'-txb,  (-tur,  159)  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
tend  to  a  common  centre:— art.  To  direct  to  a  centre. 
See  Co-. 

Con-cen'-tric,  88 :  1         „    . 

Con^cen'-tri-cal,      J  a'    Havm*  tt  common  centre- 

CONCEPTACLE,  CONCEPTIBLE,  &c— See 
under  To  Conceive. 

To  CONCERN=con-cern',  35 :  v. a.  To  belong 
to;  to  affect;  to  interest. 

Con-cernexi',  114:  part.  a.  Interested;  anxious; 
moved  at  heart 

Con-cern',  81 :  ».    Business;  affair;  interest ;  care. 

Con-cern'-ing,  prep.    Relating  to. 

Con-cern'-ment,  *.  Concern ;  care ;  business ;  in- 
terposition ;  emotion  of  mind. 

To  CONCERT=c5n-8erf,  v.  a.  and  ».  Utendly. 
to  strive  in  union  or  for  one  purpose;  (see  Co-;)  to 
settle;  to  contrive;  to  adjust: — ncu.  To  consult;  to 
contrive. 

Con-cer'-ted,  part.  a.    Planned.    See  also  lower. 

Con'-cert,  *.  Communication  of  designs;  accordance. 

Con'-CBRT,  «.  A  symphony  of  musical  parts  or  play- 
ers; an  entertainment  which  consists  of  a  concert. 

Con-cer'-tO,  [Ital.J  170 :  *.  A  piece  of  music  of 
which  the  harmonies  or  parts  are  essential,  as  distin- 
guished from  melody  alone. 

Con-cer'-ted..  a.    Composed  with  a  view  to  harmony 
of  parts,  and  not  to  melody  alone. 
"~'-CKR-TA"-r/ON,  89 :  *.  A  mutual  striving :  not 


Con*. 


exactly  the  literal  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  be- 
cause this  word  signifies  striving  against  each  other. 

Con-cer-ta-ttve,  a.    Contentious;  quarrelsome. 

CONCESSION,CONCESSlVE,&c— See  under 
To  Concede. 

CONCH,  congk,  158,  161:  j.    A  shell. 

Con-chW-i-oua,  a.    Belonging  to  shells. 

Co»-cAoL'-0-gy,  87  :  s.  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
shells. 

Cow-cAom'-e-teT,  87  :  *.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring shells. 

Co«/-cAy-la"-ctt>tt8,  (c5ng/-ke-la"-sh'us)  a.  Per- 
taining to  shells;  resembling  a  shell. 

Corf'CHOlD,  8.  A  mathematical  curve  of  curious  pro- 
perties, suggested  by  the  curve  line  of  certain  shells. 

Coj/-CHITB,  s.    A  petrified  shell. 

CONC1L1ABLE,  CONCILIAR.—  See  under 
Council,  with  which  they  are  in  meaning  connected, 
though  etymologically  also  with  the  following  words. 

To  CONCILIATE,  c6n-sir-c-at*=con-8iV-yafc, 
146 :  v.  a.    To  win ;  to  gain ;  to  reconcile. 

Con-cil"-*-a'-tor,  38 :  J.    A  peacemaker. 

Con-ctl'-ia-tor-y,  146,  98,  129,  105:  a.  Tending 
to  reconciliation. 

Con-cil/-i-a"-/wn,  «.  The  act  of  gaining  or  recon. 
citing. 

CONCINNOUS,  c6n-s?n'-nus,  120 :  a.   Becom- 


VowtU 
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ing;  pleasant;  agreeable. 
The  KhoDH  satire,  and  the  principle  to  which  um  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

U'-wav  ch&p'-man:  pd-p«V:  l£»»:  gftd:  j'Ofc  ut.jcw,  55:  a,e,v&c.  mute,\7\. 


It  ha*  been 


CON 

Con-cin'-m-ty,  «.     Fitness,  neatness, 
used  to  signify  a  jingling  of  words, 

CONCIONATOR,  con'-shi-o-na'-tor,  147,  38: 
s.  A  preacher. 

Con"-ct-©-na'-tor-y,  (-tor-fy  129)  a.  Used  in 
preaching  or  discourses  to  public  assemblies. 

CONCISE=c5n-8Tc<',  152:  a.   Brief;  short. 

Con-ciseMy,  105:  ad.    Briefly;  shortly. 

Con-cise'-ness,  f.    Brevity ;  shortness. 

Con-cis'-zon,  (con-sTzh'-un,  90)  *.  Cniting  off; 
excision :  the  literal  meaning  of  the  whole  class  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

£>  The  «  would  be  sounded  th  if  the  unrealized  $  of 
the  previous  words  wore  regarded ;  but  the  pronuncia- 
tioo  properly  regards  the  relationship  to  incision,  de- 
cision. See. 

To  CONClTE=c8n-sItt',  v.  a.    To  excite.  [Ob*.] 

Con'-ct-ta"-/*on,  105,  89 :  *.    A  stirring  up. 

CONCLAMATION,  cong'-cia-ma',-«hun,  158, 
89 :  $.  An  outcry,  or  shout  of  many  together.  See  Co-. 

CONCLAVE,  cong'-clave,  1 58 :  s.  Literally,  that 
which  is  shut  np  with  a  key,  a  hall  or  place  in  which 
an  affiirth.it  concerns  the  public  is  privately  discussed 
and  detenniued;  particularly,  the  place  in  which  the 
cardinals  elect  the  pope. 

To  CONCLUDE,  con-cl'SScT,  109  :  *.  a.  and  n. 
To  shut ;  to  include;  to  collect  or  infer  from  premises; 
to  determine ;  to  end ;  to  stop  or  restrain  as  by  a  final 
determination : — ntu.  To  end ;  to  infer ;  to  determine. 

Con-clar'-der,  9.    One  that  concludes. 

Con-clv'-dent,  a.    DeeJsire. 

Con-cl»/-dence,  f .    Inference;  logical  deduction. 

Con-clsZ-ding-ly,  ad.  Conclusively. 

Con-clsZ-m'-blf,  a.    Determinable. 

Con-cls/-«ve,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Final ;  decisive ; 
regularly  consequential. 

Con-clii'-sive-ly, ad.    Decisively;  unanswerably. 

Con-cls/-8iVe-neM,  9.  Power  of  determining  the 
opinion ;  state  of  being  conclusive. 

CoN-cLr/-siOH,  (con-cl'seZ-zhun,  147)  s.  The 
end  or  close;  the  determination;  consequence  or  in- 
ference ;  event ;  in  Shakspeare,  seclusion  of  tliought. 

To  CONCOAGULATE,  c5ntf'^^-A-late, 
158:  v.  a.  To  congeal  one  thing  with  another.  See  Co-. 

Coavco-ag'-o-la"-/ion,  89 :  *.  A  coagulation  in 
which  different  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 

To  CONCOCT=con-cockt',  v.  a.  To  digest;  to 
purify  or  refine  by  heat;  to  ripen. 

Con-ooc'-tive,  105  :  a.    Having  a  concocting  power. 

Con-coc'-/ion,  89 :  #.  Digestion  in  the  stomach,  or 
the  tnrning  of  fiwd  to  chyle ;  maturation  by  heat 

CONCOLOUR,c5n-cul'-or,  116,38:  a.  Agree- 
ing  in  colour  with  others  of  the  kind.    See  Co-. 

CONCOMITANT,  c5n-com'4-t£nt,  12:  a.  and 
r.  Accompanying ;  concurrent ;  (see  Co- :)— «.  A  per- 
son or  thing  collaterally  connected. 

Con-com'-i-tant-ly,  105  :  ad.    Concurrently. 

Con-com'-t-tance,     1  9.  State  of  subsistence  or  con- 

Con-com'-r-tan-cy,  J  nection  with  something  else. 

To  Con-com'-t-tate,  v.  ft.  To  be  concomitant.  [Obi.] 

CONCORD,  c5no/-cl«Td,  158,  38:  #.  Agree- 
ment ;  peace ;  union;  a  compact ;  harmony ;  gramma- 
tical agreement  of  words  which  relate  to  each  other. 

Con-cor-dant,  12:  a.    Agreeable;  agreeing. 

Con-cor/-dnn-cy,  *.    Agreement. 

Con-cor'-dance,  9,  Concordancy  ;  formerly  the  same 
as  concord  in  grammar ;  appropriately  and  commonly, 
a  dictionary  which  brings  all  the  passages  of  the  bible 
together  that  contain  the  words  nlphalietically  ar- 


ranged in  it. 
Coa-corZ-dat,  *•    A  compact;  a  convention. 
To  CONCORPORATE^con-cor'-po-rak,  v.  a, 

and  a.  To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body.    See  Co-. 

The  »iga  =  U  owd  after  mods*  of  tptlliag  that  have  ao  irregularity  of  xtuad. 

Cort$onant$:  imsh-un,t.  e.  otimion.  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vi*iont  165  :  (fctn,  166 :  th3n,  166. 
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Con-cor'-po-ral,  12t  a.   Of  the  same  body. 

Con-COr/-pO-ra"-f/on,  89  :  9.     Union  in  one  mass. 

CO  N  COU  RS  E,  cong'-cou  rse^congZ-coarse,  1 58, 
47:  s.  The  confluence  of  many;  the  multitude  as- 
sembled ;  the  point  of  junction. 

CONCREMATION,  c5ng'-cr£-nia"-«hun,  158, 
89:  s.    The  act  of  burning  many  things  together. 

CONCREMENT,  CONCRESCENCE,  &o- 

Sse  in  the  next  class. 
To  CONCRETE— c6n-crett',  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
coalesce  into  one  mass ;  to  grow  with  inherent  qua- 
lities, (see  Co-,)  or  be  so  milted  with  them  as  one 
thing,  that  no  separation  can  be  made  except  mentally ; 
this  sense  belongs  to  the  verb  neuter,  and  extends 
only  to  some  of  the  related  words  .—act.  To  form  by 
concretion. 

Con-crete'-ness,  «.    Coagulation. 

Cou-cre'-/i*re,  (-t&re,  147)  *.  A  mass  formed  by 
concretion. 

Con-cre'-ffon,  89:  «.  The  act  of  concreting;  the 
mass  formed  by  the  coalition  of  separate  particles. 

Coy-cRBTB,  (cSng'-crite,  81,  158)  a.  and  *. 
Formed  by  concretion;  not  abstract,  not  mentally  >e- 
parated,  as  a  quality  not  separated  from  its  subject:— 
m.  A  mass  concreted;  a  compound;  the  whole  subject 
with  all  that  inheres  in  it;  as  a  man:  or  the  inherent 
taken  with  that  in  which  it  inheres;  as  the  reason  of 
man,  in  distinction  from  what  is  abstract;  as  reason 
when  stated  or  thought  of  separately  from  man. 

CW-cre-ment,  g.    A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

CoN-CRBs'-CBrfCB,  8.  The  act  of  growing  by  spon- 
taneous union,  or  the  coalescence  of  separate  particles. 

Con-crea'-ci-bl*,  105,  101:  a.  Capable  of  con- 
creting. 

CONCUBINE,  c6ng'-c&-blnt,  158:  *.  A  woman 
kept  by  a  man  fur  cohabitation,  but  not  his  wife. 

Con-ctr-bi-nage,  105,  99 :  t.  The  act  or  state  of 
living  together  as  man  and  wife  without  being  married. 

Con-cu'-bi-nate,  *.     Fornication.  [Obs.] 

To  CONCULCATE^cSn-cul'-cite,  v.  a.  To 
tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

Co/i'-cul-ca"-/wn,  158,  89  :  s.   A  trampling  upon. 

CONCUPISCENT ^con-cu'-pta-cSnt,  a.  Li- 
bidinous. 

Con-cu'-pis-cence,  J.    Lust;  carnal  appetite. 

Con-cu'-pf-cen"-/ial,  (-shal,)  a.  Relating  to  con- 
cupiscence. 

Con-cu'-pi-sci-blr,  105,  59,  101:  a.  Inclining 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 

To  CONCUR^con-cur7,  39:  v.  *.  To  meet  in 
one  point;  to  agree;  to  contribute  with  joint  power. 
(See  Co-.) 

Con-cur'-rent,  129 ;  a.  and  *.  Acting  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  uniting :— #.  A  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

Con-cuV-rent-ly,  105  :  ad.    Unitedly. 

Con-cur7- rence,     1  ».    Union;    combination;   joint 

Con-cur'-ren-cy,  J  action;  help;  equal  claim. 

CONCUSSION,  cdn-cush'-un,  90:  *.  The  act 
of  shaking;  agitation;  the  state  of  being  shaken. 

Con-cuV-sive,  (-cTv,  103)  a.  Having  the  power  of 
shaking. 

Con'-cu8-8a"-rton,  158,  89 :  «.    Violent  agitation. 

To  CONDEMN,  c6n-d«m',  156:  v.  a.  To  find 
guilty ;  to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  censure ;  to  blame. 

Con-demnrd',  (-dSmd,  114)  «.  Adjudged;  blamed. 

Con-dem'-na-ble,  (-dSm'-nd-bl,)  a.    Culpable. 

Con-dem'-nn-tor-y,  a.    Implying  condemnation. 

Con-dem'-ncr,  36  :  (coltoq.  Con-d5m'-Sr,)  *.  A 
blamer ;  a  censnrer. 

Con'-dem-na"-/ion,  *.    Sentence  of  punishment 

To  CONDENSE^con-dSnc*',  153 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  make  dense  by  pressing  the  elements  together; 
(See  Co- ;)  —  neu.  To  grow  dense. 
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Con-dense',  a.    Thick;  compact;  close. 
Con-den'-ser,  36  :  *.    He,  or  that  which  condonses. 
Con-den'-si-ty,  105  :  «.    Condensation;  denseness. 
Con-den'-so-bl*,  a.    That  may  be  condensed. 
Con-den'-sa-tive,  105 :  a.    That  can  condense. 
To  Con-den '-sate,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  Condense. 
Con-den'-sate,  a.    Condensed.  [Obs.] 
Con'-den-8a"-/wn,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  making  or 

becoming  more  dense  or  compact  as  opposed  to  rare- 
faction or  expansion. 
CONDER,  con'-d*r,  *.    One  employed  to  direct 

herring-fishers:  see  Balker;  also,  one  who  directs  a 

helmsman,  from  To  Cond,  that  is,  to  conduct. 
To  CONDESCEND^con'-de-sSnd",  v.  n.    To 

descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  dignity ; 

to  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  stoop. 
Con'-de-scend'/-hig, a.   Yielding;  courteous. 
Con'-de-scend"-ing-ly,  ad.    By  way  of  concession. 
Con'-de-scen^-dence,  «.    A  voluntary  yielding. 
Con'-de-scent",  *.    Condescension.  [Obs.] 
Con'-de-8cen"-sive,  (-civ,  15*2, 105)  a.  Courteous. 
Con'-de-scen,/-»ion,  (-shun,  147)  s.   Descent  from 

superiority ;  voluntary  humiliation. 
CONDIGN,  con-dine',  115,  157:  «.    Deserved; 

merited. 
Con-diynMy,  105:  ad.    Deservedly;  according  to 

merit. 
Con-dtyn'-ness,  *.    Suitableness  to  deserts. 
CoN-Dio'-ifi-Tr,  (-dV-ne-te^,  105)  s.    Equality 

of  actions  and  of  merit  ascribed  j  (See  Co-  j)  desert. 
To  CONDlTE=*c6n-difc',  v.  a.   To  pickle;  to 

preserve. 
Con'-dite,  83 :  a.    Preserved  with  sugar  or  salt,  &c. 
Con'-dite-ment,  105  :  #.    A  preserve ;  seasoning. 
Con'-di-ment,  105:  s.    Seasoning;  sauce. 

CONDISCIPLE,  con'-de-8l"-p]>   #.   A  school- 

mate. — Se*j  Co-. 
CONDITION,    c5n-d?sh'-un,    89:    *.    State, 

quality  j  temper;  rank ;  stipulation ;  terms  of  compact. 
To  Con-di/'-ion,  V.  n.  and  a.   To  contract;  to  make 

terms;  to  stipulate  :—act.  To  agree  upon. 
Con-di/'-ion-al,  12:  a.    By  way  of  stipulation  j  not 

absolute ;  expressing  a  condition  or  supposition. 
Con-di/'-ion-al-ly,  105:  ad.  Not  absolutely. 
Con-dil'-ion-aF-i-ty.  *.  Limitation  by  terms. 
Con-di/'-Zon-ar-y,  129  :  a.  Stipulated. 
Con-dii'-ton-ate,  a.  Conditional.  [Obs.] 
7b  Con-di/Mon-ate/v.  a.  To  qualify.  [Obs.] 
CONDlTORY,c6n'-de-tfr-evi,  105,  129,  38:  t. 

a  receptacle;  a  repository. 
To  CONDOLE=con-doU',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lament 

m  ith ;  (See  Co- ;)  —act.  To  bewail  with  another. 
Con-dole'-ment,  #.    Grief ;  sorrow  with  others. 
Con-do'-W,  36  :  *.    One  who  condoles. 
Con-do'-lence,  *.    Grief  for  another's  sorrow. 
Con-do'-la-tor-y,  a.  Expressing  condolence. 
CONDONATION,   con'-dA-na"-ahun,   89:  *. 

The  act  of  pardoning;  forgiveness. 
CONDOR=c5n'-dor,  38 :  #.    The  largest  of  birds. 
7b  CONDUCE=con-dtice',  v.  tu  To  lead  or  tend ; 

to  contribute.    As  an  active  verb  for  To  Conduct,  it  is 

obsolete. 
Con-ducei-ment,  s.    A  leading  to;  a  tendency. 
Con-du'-cent,  a.    Contributing;  tending. 
Con-du'-ci-blf,  105, 101 :  a.  Promoting;  tending  to. 
Con-du'-Ci-blf-ness,  /.    The  quality  of  promoting. 
Con-du'-ctve,  105 :  a.  That  may  forward  or  promote. 
Con-du'-cive-nesS,  ».    The  quality  of  conducing. 
Con'-duct,  8.    Management;  guidance;  an  act  or 
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warrant  of  convoy;  the  convoy  itself;  economy;  re- 
gular life. 

7b  Con-duct',  83:  v.  a.  To  lead;  to  direct;  to 
manage. 

Con-duc'-tor,  38 :  «•  A  leader;  a  director;  ha  who 
attends  as  overseer  or  manager  of  a  public  travelling 
carriage;  a  surgical  instrument;  any  substance  ea- 
pable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid. 

Con-due7- tress,*.    A  directress. 

Con-duc^/ion,  89 :  «.    Act  of  training  up.  [Obs.] 

Con'-duc-ti/"-ibwg,  (-tfsh'-us,  147)  a.  Employed 
for  wages,— hired  as  at  statute- session,  and  conducted 
to  employment.  It  is  to  ancient  Roman  customs, 
however,  that  the  word  owes  this  peculiar  meaning. 

Con'-dfzt,  (cun'-dit,  1 16, 120)  *.  A  water  pipe; 
a  vessel  of  any  kind  for  conducting  fluids. 

7b  CONDUPLICATE,  cSn-du'-pli-cat^,  •.  a. 
To  fold  together —See  Co-.  [Obs.] 

Con-du'-pli-cate,  a.    Doubled. 

Con-du;-plt-ca"-/ion,  89 :  *.  A  folding ;  a  duplicate. 

CONDYL=cSn'-d!l,  f.  The  protuberance  at  the 
joint  of  a  bone. 

Con'-dy-loid,  a.  Like  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
tuberant joint  or  knuckle. 

CONE=cone,«.  A  solid  of  which  the  base  is  a 
circle,  and  the  summit  a  point;  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  as  of  the  fir-tree,  and  a  species  of  strawberry 

Co-niP-er-ot<s,  87  :  a.    Bearing  cones  as  the  flr. 

CV-ni-form,  105,  38 :  a.   Shaped  like  a  cone. 

Co'-noid,  30 :  *.  That  which  resembles  a  cone  ; 
a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section 
about  its  axis. 

Co-noid'-i-Cfll,  a.   Approaching  to  a  conic  form. 

Con'-ic,  93,Con'-i-cal,a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 

Con'-i-ctfl-ly,  ad.    In  form  of  a  cone. 

Con'-i-cal-ness,  *.    The  state  of  being  conical 

Con'-ic-Sec"-fion#,  89,  143:  or  Con'-ics,  *.  pi 
That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the  cone,  and 
the  curves  formed  by  its  sections. 

CONEY.— See  Cony. 

7b  CONFABULATE=con-far/-u-lafe,  v.  it.  To 
talk  easily  together;  (See  Co-;)  to  chat 

Con-fab"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  talk. 

Con-fal/-u-la"-fion,  89:  ».  Cheerful  careless  talk. 

CONFARREATION,  cc*-faV-rS-a''-shun,  89: 
$.  The  solemnising  of  marriage  by  eating  bread  toge- 
ther—See Co-. 

7b  CON  FECT=con-f&ct',  v.  a.  Generally,  to  com 
poso;  to  form';  specially,  to  make  up  into  sweet 
meats.— See  Co-.  [Obs.] 

Con-fec'-tor-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  making  sweetmeats. 

Con-fec/-/ion,  89 :  *.    A  sweetmeat;  a  mixture. 

Con-fee'-/ ton-cT,  36  :  *.    A  maker  of  sweetmeats. 

Con-fecZ-fibn-ar-y,  g.  Formerly,  a  confectioner ;  at 
present,  sweetmeats  in  general,  or  the  place  where 
they  are  kept 

Con'-fbct,  83 :  *.    A  confection  or  sweetmeat 

CoN'-w-rr/RB,  (-t&rt,  147)  s,  A  confection. 

Com'-fi-tc7bb,  (cum'-fi-tart,  116>  147)  *.   A 

confection. 
Com'- fit,  g.    A  confection ;  generally  of  small  site 

and  dry. 
7b  CONFEDERATE  =  cSn-ted'-Sr-ate,    v.    a. 

and  *.   To  join  in  a  league. 
Con-fed'-er-ate,  a.  and  *.    United  in  a  league : — *. 

an  ally ;  an  accomplice. 
Con-fed'-er-a-cy,  98,  105:   8.   A  league;  federal 

compact 
Con-fed'-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.    League;  alliance. 
7bCONFER=c5n-fer',35:    v.  n.  and  a.    Li- 

terally,  to  bring  together;  (See  Co-;)  to  bring  opinions 

together,  or  discourse  on  a  stated  subject ;  to  consult: 

—act.  To  compare;  [this,  the  original  sense,  is  obs.  j 


to  conduce  to ;  [obs.J  to  give  or  bestow. 
The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whleh  the  numbers  rotor,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

welt:  gafc'-wiv  chiy-man:  pd-pi':  «{«:  good:  j'B,  t\  t./rw,  55 :  a,e,V,&c.  mute,  171. 
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Con-fer'-reT,  129 :  *.  A  convener;  a  bestower. 
Cok'-fbr-knc>,  81,   129:    *.    Formal  discourse; 

oral  discussion;   an  appointed  meeting  lor  debate; 

among  old  authors,  comparison. 

CONFERVA,  c6n-fe^, .^.^^  K(w. 

7oCONFESS=c6D-feW,  v.  «.  and  w.  To  ae. 
knowledge;  to  own;  to  avow;  to  open  die  conscience 
alofthe 


to  a  priest ;  to  bear  the  avow 
priest: — eea.  To  make  confession. 

Con-fess***,  (-f&t,  114,  143)  part.  a.  Open; 
known;  acknowledged.  It  it  often  written  as  well  as 
sounded  Contest. 

CoD-fer'-»ed-ly,  ad.    Avowedly  j  indisputably. 

Con-fes'-aer,  «.    One  tbat  confesses  a  fault. 

Con-fes'-sion,  (-fe»h'-un,  89,  12)  r.  Avowal ; 
acknowledgement;  profession;  the  act  of  confessing 
as  a  priest  or  penitent 

CoD-feZ-noD-al,  *.  The  seat  or  bos  in  wbkh  a  priest 
confesses  a  penitent 

CoD-feV-tton-ar-y,  129,  105:  «.  and  a.  A  con- 
fessional:— adj.  Belonging  to  anrienlar  confession. 

Con-fet'-ftpn-igt,  *.    One  who  professes  his  faith. 

Com'-kbc-sob,  81, 38  :  «.  One  who,  In  the  face  of 
whatever  danger,  professes  the  christian  faith ;  a  priest 
who  hears  and  absolves  a  ponitent. 

Coirf-F*-TBirr,  105 :  *.    One  who  confesses  his  sins. 

CONFIDANT,  CONFIDANTE.— Set  in  the  en. 
suing  class. 

7bCXJNF!DE— dSn-fW,  tun.  and  a.   To  trust 

Cou-fi'-deT,  36  :  #.    One  who  trusts. 

Con' -pi -dznt,  (c5n'-f£-d&nt,  105)  <r.  and  t. 
Having  full  belief;  relying;  positive;  daring;  bold; 
impudent:— *.  One  trusted  with  secrets  j  a  bosom 
friend.    Compare  with  Confidant  below. 

Con'-fi-dent-ly,  ad.   Without  doubt  or  fear. 

Con -fi-dent-ness,  *.    Confidence. 

Con'-f*-den"-/ial, (-sh'il,  147)  *.  Trusty;  private; 
admitted  to  special  confidence. 

Con/-ft^den/fWtal-ly,  ad.    In  a  confidential  manner. 

CorV-fi-dence,  f .  Firm  belief;  reliance ;  boldness ; 
unwarranted  assurance. 

CoV-iti-daht",*.  mas.)  A   person   entrusted   with 

Con'-fi-dante^f./rtn.j  matters  pertaining  to  the 
lighter  commerce  of  life,  as  those  of  love,  gallantry, 
and  fashion.  The  masculine  and  feminine  are  pro- 
nounced alike  as  English  words. 

TV  CON  FIGURE —  con-flg'-Or*,©.  a.  To  dis- 
pose or  form  with  a  certain  relation  of  the  parts.— 

To  Con-figS-u-rate,  v.  a.  To  dispose  as  with  the 
relationship  of  different  planetary  aspects. 

Con  fig/-u-ra"-/ion,  89  :  s.  Form  depending  on  the 
relationship  of  distinct  parts ;  the  form  of  the  horo- 
scope arising  out  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  to  each 
other. 

CONFINE^c5n'-fIne,  #.  and  «.  A  joint  limit,  or 
that  at  which  two  regions  or  districts  finish;  (See  Co- j) 
border;  edge: — adj.  Bordering  on. 

To  Con'- fine,  v.*.  To  border  npon. 

C^The  noun  was  originally  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  of  course  the  verb.  The  accent  of  the 
noun  being  now  on  the  first,  the  neuter  verb,  as  retain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  noun  (Prin.  83),  is,  by  the  best 
speakers,  made  to  follow  its  parent. 

Cory-fi-neT,  6 :  *.    A  borderer. 

To  Con-pins',  v.  a.  To  bound;  to  limit;  to  shut  up ; 
to  imprison;  to  restrain;  to  tie  up. 

Con-fi -ner,  «.    A  shutter  up ;  a  restiainer. 

Con-fineMesa,  a.    Boundless;  without  end. 

Con-fine/-ment, t.    Imprisonment;  restraint 


CON 

Cow-kin'-I-ty,  (.fln'4-te^, 92,  105) *. Nearness; 

neighbourhood. 
To  CONFlRM«c5n-ferm',  35:  •.  a.  To  make 

Arm,  or  more  Arm;  to  put  past  doubt;  to  settsV,  to 

establish ;  to  fix ;  to  strengthen ;  in  ■  more  particular 

sense,  to  admit  fully  into  the  christian  communion. 
Con-firm'-er,  36  :  «.    One  that  confirms. 
Con-nY-ina-ble,  a.    Capable  of  being  established. 
CoD-flV-ma-tive,  a.    Having  power  to  confirm. 
Con-nV-nw-tor-y,  a.    Giving  additional  testimony ; 

relating  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Con-fir m'-ed-nets,  *.  The  state  of  being  confirmed. 
Con-flrm'-Ulg-ly,  ad.    Corroboratively. 
f  W-fir-ma'-tor,  85,  38 :  *.    An  attestor. 
Cou'-fir-ma"-/ion,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  establishing; 

convincing  testimony;  an  ecclesiastical  rite. 
To  CONFlSCATE=cSn-f  ts'-cate,  81 :  v.  a.   To 

adjudge  the  forfeiture  of  private  property  to  the  priuot 

or  public  as  a  penalty  for  an  offence. 
Con-nY-cate,  a.    Adjudged  as  forfeited. 
(fc>  Shakspeare  accents  this  on  the  first.  , 

Con-nV-ca-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  forfeiture. 
Con-nV-Cci-tor-y,  a.    Consigned  to  forfeiture. 
CoN/'-Fia-CA,-T-R,  85,  38  :  *.  One  who  is  concerned 

in  confiscating  property. 
Con'-fla-ca"-/<on,   j.    The  act  of  transferring    the 

goods  of  criminals  to  public  use. 
CONF1TENT.— See  under  To  Confess. 
CONFITURE.— See  under  To  Confect 
To  CONFIX,  con-ricks',  154 :  v.  a.  To  fix  down. 
Con-nV-nre,  (-fick'-ah'oor,  154)   s.   The  act  of 

fastening. 
CON  FLAGRANT^con-fla'-grant,  12 :  a.  Burn- 
ing together;  (See  Co- ;)  involved  in  a  general  Are. 
Con'-flo-o;ra/'-/ion,  89  :  *.    A  general  fire. 
CONFLATION,  con-fla'-sbun,  89 :  ».  A  blowing 

together;  (Sec  Co-:)   as  of  many  instruments  in  a 

concert;  or  many  fires  in  the  casting  of  mo  tails. 
CON  FLEXURE,  con-fleck'-sh'oor,  154, 147:  *. 

A  joint  bending  or  turning.  (See  Co-.) 
roCONFLlGT=c5n-fltct',  v.  n.    To   strive;  to 

contest;  to  fight. 
Con'-vlict,  S3:  S.    A  violent  collision  of  two  sub- 
stances; a  combat;  contest;  strife;  struggle. 
CONFLUENT=con'-fl,oo-^nt,  109:a.  Running 

into  each  other;  (See  Co-;)  meeting. 
Con'-flw-ence,  *.    The  junction  or  union  of  several 

streams ;  the  act  of  crowding  to  a  place;  a  concourse ; 

collection;  concurrence. 
Con'-flor,  (-flucks,  154)  t,    A  confluence. 
Con/-flujr-*-bil/'-t-ty,    105:    f.    The  tendency  of 

fluids  to  run  together. 
roCONFORM=con-fiwrm',37:  r.  a.  and  *. 

To  make  the  same  form  with;  (See  Co-;)  — neu.  To 

assume  a  form  suitable;  to  comply  with. 
Con-form',  a.  Made  to  resemble :  resembling.  [Obs.] 
Cou-form'-a-bl^,  101  :  a.    Having  tho  same  form; 

agreeable;  suitable;  consistent;  compliant. 
Con-fornV-a-bly,  105  :  ad.    Agreeably ;  suitably. 
Con-  form'-er,   1  *.  One  that  conforms ;  particularly 
Con-form'-ist,  J  as  regards  religious  doctrine,  or  the 

established  church. 
Con-form'-i-ty,  105:  t.    Resemblance ;  consistency. 
Con'-for-ma'Wton,  *.    The  form  of  things  as  relating 

to  each  other  ;  structure;  the  act  of  conforming. 
CON  FORT  AT  ION. —See  under  To  Comfort. 
7©CONFOUND  =  c6n-fownd',  31:  v.  a.    To 

mingle  so  that  the  things  are  no  longer  distinguishable ; 

to  perplex )  to  astonish;  to  stupify;  to  destroy;  to 

overthrow. 
Con-foun'-ded,  part.   a.    Mingled;   abashed:  but 

both  this  word  and  Confoundedly,  ad.,  arc  often  used 

colloquially  to  express  the  notion  of  hateful  excess; 

as  a  Confounded  prodigal. 


The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  1. e.  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 :  th£n,  166. 
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Con-foun'-ded-ness,  «•    State  of  being  confounded. 
Con-foun'-drr,  36  :  «.    He  who  confounds. 
CONFRATERNITY,  c5n'-fra-ter"-n£-t^,  103 : 

*.  A  brotherhood,  generally  a  religious  one. — See  Co-. 
CONFRICATION,  con'-fr£-ca"-8hun,  89:    *. 

A  mutual  rubbing;  (See  Co-;)  the  act  of  rubbing 

against  something. 
To  CONFRONT,  con-frunt',   116:    v.  a.    To 

stand  in  presence  of,  front  to  front;  (See  Co-;)  to  face; 

to  oppose;  to  compare. 
Con,-frou-ta"-/i&tl,    89:    «.    The   act  of  bringing 

two  persons  face  to  face  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
To  CONFUSE,  con-fuze',  137 :  v.  a.  To  disorder ; 

to  disperse  irregularly;  to  mix;  to  perplex;  to  con- 
found. 
Con-fu'-«ed-ly,  ad.    Indistinctly ;  tumultously. 
Con-fu'-*ed-ne88,  #.    Want  of  distinctness. 
Con-fu'-«M>n,  (-zhun,  147)  *.    Irregular  mixture  ; 

tumult;  disorder;  overthrow;  astonishment. 
Con-fusb',   (-fuc*,   137)    a.    Mixed;  confounded. 

[Obs.] 
Con-fuseMy,  105 :  ad.    Obscurely.  [Obs.] 

To  CONFUTE=cSn-(utt',  v.  a.    To  convict  of 

error  or  falsehood ;  to  disprove. 
Con-fu'-ta-bk,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  disproved. 
Con-fu'-feint,  Con-fu'-ter,  *.    One  who  confutes. 
Con-fute'-ment,  *.    Disproof.  [Milton.] 
Con'-fu-ta"-/ion,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  confuting. 
CONGE=Con'-jl\j,  170:  J.    An  act  of  reverence; 

bow ;  courtesy ;  leave ;  farewell :  also,  a  sort  of  quarter 

round  mouldiug  in  architecture. 
Con'-gc-d'e-Wre",  (dSn'-j^-di-ler*",  104)  *.  The 

king  s  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a 

bishop. 


CON 

people,  at  first  of  corn  and  wine  measured  in  a  Con- 

ffius;  afterwards  of  money. 
CONGLACIATE,  con-gla'-shi-Ate,  90:   v.  n. 

To  become  ice. 
Con-gla'-c*-a"-/*on,  150,89:  *.  The  state  of  being 

changed  into  ice. — See  Co-. 
To  CONGLOBE=con-globt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

gather  into  a  round  mass.— See  Co-. 
To  Coy-OLO-BATs,  (cong'-glo-bafe,  158)  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball. 
Con'-glo-bate,  a.    Moulded  into  a  firm  ball. 
CW-glo-bateMy,  ad.    In  a  spherical  form. 
Con'-glo-ba"-/ton,  89  :  t.    Collection  into  a  round 

mass. 
To  Con-gi.ob'-u-late,  v.  n.     To   gather  into  a 

small  mass.  

To  CONGLOMERATE«cSn-gl5m'-£r-ate,  92: 

v.  a.  To  gather  into  a  ball,  as  of  thread.— See  Co-. 
Con-glom'-er-ate,  a.  and  *.    Gathered  together  or 

twisted  as  a  ball  of  thread:— *.  A  sort  of  saudstone. 
Con-glom'-er-a"-/ton,  89:    *.    Collection  into  a 

ball;  intertextnre. 
To  CONGLUTINATE,  c5n-glW-t£-nate,  109, 

105:  v.  a.  and  ».   To  cement:— neu.  To  coalesce.— 

See  Co-. 
Con-gli<,-ti-nant,  12:  a.  and  *.   Gluing;  uniting: 

— $.  A  medicine  that  heals  wounds. 
Con-gltt"-ti-na'-tive,   105:    a.  Having  power  to 

unite. 
Con-glsj'-tHna'-tor,  38 :  «.  That  which  joins  or  heals. 
Con-gl«'-ti-iia*-ff*n,  89:  *.    The  act  or  state  of 

uniting  or  healing;  junction;  union. 

CONGO,  cong'-gA,  158:  *.  A  fine  sort  of 
black  tea. 

To  CONGRATULATE  =  con-grat'-iVlatt,  92, 
147:  f-  a.  and  n.  To  compliment  on  any  happy  event: 
— neu.  [Obs.]  To  rejoice  in  participation. 

Con-grat'-u-iant,  a.    Rejoicing  in  participation. 

Con-grat"-U-la'-tor,  #.     He  who  congratulates. 

Con-gratf'-u-la'-tory,  129,  18:  a.  With  congratu- 
lation. 

Con-grat'-U-la"-/u>n,  89  :  $.  The  act  of  congratu- 
lating; the  form  in  which  joy  is  expressed. 

To  CONGREE=con-gret',  v.n.  To  agree.  [Shak.] 

To  CONGREET=con-greet',  v.  n.  To  salute 
reciprocally.— See  Co-.  [Ubs.] 

To  CONGREGATE,  cong'-gr^-gAte,  158 :  v.  a. 

•  and  n.  To  collect  together :— nt*.  To  meet  together.— 
See  Co-. 

Con'-gre-gate,  a.    Collected ;  compact. 

Con,-gre-ga"-/iV>n,  89 :  *.  A  collection;  an  assem- 
bly, particularly  of  persons  for  divine  worship. 

Con'-gre-ga"-/ion-al,  12 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  con- 
gregation; also,  to  the  sect  of  independents ;  public. 

Con'-gre-ga"-/ton-rt-list',  *.  One  who  belongs  to 
an  independent  or  congregational  church. 

Co^-onuss,  (c5ng/-gr«*ss,  158)  *.  A  meeting;  a 
shock  or  conflict  j  a  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  depu- 
ties; the  legislature  of  the  United  States. 

Con-gres'-sive,  (cSn-gres'-stv,  105)  a.  Meeting; 
encountering ;  coming  together. 

Con-gre*'-*Von,  (-gr$sh'-un,  147)  «.  A  company; 
an  assembly;  a  meeting  together.  [Little  used]. 

Con-gre*'-tt0n-al,  12 :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  congress. 

To  CONGRUE,  cSn-grtxV,  109 :  v.  n.  To  agree ; 
to  suit.— See  Co-.  [Obs!] 

Con-giV-t-ty,  105:  #.  Suitableness;  consistency; 
fitness;  apt  relation  between  things. 

Cotf'-ORrz-BNT,  (c5ng'-groo-£nt,  81)  a.  Agreeing. 

Con/-grt<-ence,  «.    Agreement ;  consistency. 

Con'-grw-ous,  120:  a.    Agreeable;  fit;  meat 

CW-grtKWS-lat,  ad.    Suitably ;  pertinently. 

CW-grtf-ment,  *.    Fitness ;  adaptation. 
Tho  Mh«m«t  tnUrc,  and  ths  principles  to  whleb  the  number*  rofer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Foweit:  gato'-wav  chay-nufcn :  p4-pif :  li»:  g&6d :  j'CC,  i.  e.jew,  55:  a,  t,%,  &c  mutt,  171. 
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To  Con'-ge,  v.  a.  [Con'-geed,  (c5n'-jid,  114) 

*  part.']  To  take  leave.  In  our  old  authors,  both 

.  verb  are  often  written  Congie,  and  as  our 


pret.  and  part.']  To  t 

nd  vef 


language  has  long  adopted  the  word,  it  is  a  pity  their 
practice  is  not  followed. 

To  CONGEAL=c5u-je*l',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  change 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat; 
to  fix  as  by  cold: — neu.  To  concrete  by  cold,  or  as  by 
cold. 

Con-geal'-a-ble,  a.    Susceptible  of  congelation. 

Con-geal'-ment,  *.  The  mass  formed  by  congealing. 

Con'-gerla"-/ion,  $ .    The  act  or  state  of  congealing. 

CONGENER=c6n'-j£-ner,  36:  «.    He  or  that 

which  has  a  common  origin. — See  Co-. 
Con-gen'-er-ous,  81,  120 :  a.   Of  the  same  kind. 
(ton-gen'-er-OHS-ness,  1  ».    The  quality  of  having  a 
Con-gen'-er-o-cy,        J  common  origin. 
Con'-ge-ner"-ic,  88 :  a.    Being  of  the  same  kind. 
Con-or'-NJ-^l,  90,  12 :  a.    Cognate ;  partaking  of 

the  same  nature)  kindred;  allied  in  genius. 
Con-ge'-nt'-al-nesa,  1  «.    Cognation ;         state 

Con-ge '-ni-al"-i'-ty,  84  :  J  of  being  congenial. 
Con-qkn'-j-tml,  105, 12  :1  a.    Of  the  same  birth; 
Con-gen'-t'te,  (-it,  105)    J  like   as  to   manner  of 

production. 
CONGER,  c5ng/-gufr,  158,  77 :  *.   The  sea-eel. 
CONGERIES.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  CONGEST=con-jSaY,  v.  a.    To  heap  np. 
Con-ges'-ti-blc,    105,   10 1 :     a.      That    can    be 

heaped  up. 
Con-gesr-ton,  (-yun,  146, 147)  t.    A  gathering 

together,  particularly  of  humors  or  of  blood  in  the 

body,  and  forming  a  tumor. 
Con-qb'-rz-es,  (-ger*'-Wez,  43, 101)  t.   A  col- 
lection of  particles  or  small  bodies  into  one  mass. 

JLat.] 
CONG1ARY,  con'-j£-dr4^,  *.  A  gift  to  the  Roman 
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CONIC,  CONIFEROUS,  Ac— See  under  Cone. 
To  CONJECT=-c6n-j«ct',  v.  a.    To  cut  together  ; 

(see  Co-;)  to  throw.  [Oba.] 
Con-ject'-or,    38:    *.    One   who   casts    or   throw* 

together,  particularly  his  thought*.  [Ob*.] 
To  CoK-JKc'-rr/RB,  (-tire,  147)  v.  a.    To  guess. 
CoD-jet/-/«re,  *.    Guess;  imperfect  knowledge. 
Con-jec'-Ztf-W-ble,  98,  1 0 1 :  a.  That  may  be  guested. 
Con-jccr-/*f-rol,  12?  a.    Depending  on  conjecture. 
Con-jec'-/»j-ral-ly,  ad.    By  guess. 
Con-iecf-/»f-rer,  36:  *\    One  who  fcrms  opinions 

without  proof;  a  guesser. 
To  CONJOIN  =c5n-join',  29:  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

unite;  to  associate :-«m.  To  league.— See  Co-. 
Con-joint',  a.  United. 
Coiwoiiit'-ly ,  arf.  In  onion. 
CoiZ-jp-Q^L. — See  lower  in  this  class. 
To  CW-jr-oATE,  (cSn'^j'oo-gaU,)  t>.  o.   To  yoke 

or  kin  together.— 8ee  also  lower. 
CW-j*-ga"-/ton,  89:   *.    The  act  of  uniting;  a 

couple;  a  pair.— See  also  below. 
Coo'-jsf-gal,  12  :  a.    Matrimonial. 
Con'-jtf-gnl-ly,  ad.    Matrimonially. 
To  CW-jimjatb,  v.  a.   To  connect  by  repetition 

all  the  inflections  of  a  verb  with  its  theme  or  first 

person  indicative;  to  exhibit  in  any  similar  way  the 

original  connecting  principle  of  derivatives. 
Con'-jw-gate,  a.  and  j.    United  by  some  principle 

or  part ;  as  leaflets  by  a  common  pinnacle ;  cross  lines 

by  the  point  in  which  they  intersect;  &c.r— «.  A  word 

agreeing  in  derivation ;  as  Merciful  is  a  conjugate  of 

Mercy. 
Con'-jw-ga^/ibn,  *.    The  form  of  inflecting  verbs. 
Cow-JDJTOt',  (-jungkt,  158)  a.    Conjoined;  con- 


CON 


Con-jawctMy,  105:  ad.   Jointly. 
Con-jaitc'-trVe,  105  :  a.  Closely  nnited ;  snbjnne. 

tive;  connecting  together,  as  a  conjunction. 
Con-jojsc'-tive-Iy,  ad.  In  union. 
Con-jiMK/-tiVe-lie8S,  *.  The  quality  of  joining. 
Con-juj»c'-/i»re,  (-tire,  147)  #.  A  joining  together  ; 

mode  of  union;  occasion;  critical  time. 
Con-jund-tion,  89:    *.    Union;    congress  of   two 

planet*  in  the  same  degree   of  the  zodiac;   part  of 

speech  used  to  join  sentence*  and  sometimes  words. 
To  CON  J  URE,  con-jW,  109,  v.  a.  and  «.    To 

summon  in  a  sacred  name »  to  enjoin  with  the  highest 

solemnity;  among  the  old  authors,  to  bind  many  by 

an  oath  to  some   common  design :— it**.  [Obs.l    To 

conspire. 
Con-jV-reT,  36  :  s.  He  who  enjoins:  See  also  lower. 
Con-ju'-ror,  38 :  f.     He  who  is  bound  by  oath  with 

others. 
Con-jare'-ment, «.     Serious  injunction. 
Con'-jsj-rV-fwn,  f.  Conjurement ;  conspiracy,  [ObsJ 
To  Cow'-jr/itt,  (cun'-jnr,  116,  109,)  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  produce  an  apparently  supernatural  effect  upon:— 

an.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  conjuror. 
GrtZ-jor-er,  36 :  /.  An  enchanter;  a  juggler,  or  ex- 

hibttor  of  legerdemain ;  in  banter,  a  shrewd  fellow. 
Con'-jar-a''-/i'©n,  *.     The  art  of  performing  feats  as 

by  supernatural  means. 
CONNASCENCE=c5n-naV-8ence,59:».  Com. 

mon  birth ;  (See  Ca ;)  the  act  of  growing  together. 
Cow-HATar,  o.  Born  with  another ;  united  in  origin. 
Cow-KAT/-r^Bwii^     (-waV-&-r<51=-naV-shoo-ral, 

1*7)  a.  Connected  by  nature;  participant  of  the  same 

nature. 
Con-na/'-tf-ral-Iy,  ad.  By  nature  ;  originally. 
Con-naZ-a-ral-ness,         )  #.    Participation  of  the 
',  84  :  /  same    nature ;     natural 


V,  a.  To  connect  by  nature ; 


Toi 


Con-na/'-*-ral"-i-tyJ 
union. 


To  Con-naf'-M-ral-ixe : 

to  make  natural. 
To  CONNECT=c5n-n«cf,  v.  a.  and  «. 

to  link ;  to  unite  :—•*«.  To  cohere. 
Con-nec'-ti  ve,  105 :  a.  and  s.  Having  the  power  of 

connecting :— «.  That  which  connects ;  a  conjunction. 
Con-nec'-ttve-lar,  105  :  ad.  In  conjunction. 
Con-nec'-rion,  89  :  #.  Union ;  junction ;  relation. 
To  Con-hkx',  v,  a*  To  connect.  [Obs.] 
Con-nex'-ive,  (-nSck*/-Tv,  154, 105)  a.  Connective. 
Con-nej/-i'on,  (-neck'-shun,  147)  s.  Connection. 
CON  NICTATION,  See  in  the  ensuing  Claw. 
Th  CONNIVE=c5n-nivV,  v.  «.  To  wink  ;  to  dose 

the  eye*  iu  a  figurative  sense ;  to  allow  by  pretending 

blindness  or  ignorance. 
Con-ni'-vonce,  12:  #.  The  act  of  conniving. 
Con-ni'-vent,  a.    Forbearing  to  see;  also,   formed 

like,  or  winking  like  the  eye-lid*. 
Con-ni'-ve r,  36  :  s.  One  who  connives  at 
CoN,-NiOTA~r/ON,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  winking. 
CONNOISSEUR,  cSp'-nixa-sur-',  [Pr.]   170:  #. 

A  judge  in  the  arts;  a  critic. 
CW-not9-ftfirr/'-ahip,  *.  The  skill  of  a  connoisseur. 
7b  CONNOTE*rC&n-nott',  v.  a.    To  make  known 

together;  (See  Co-;)  to  imply  ;  to  betoken;  to  include. 
7b  Con'-no-TATE,  v.  a.  To  imply ;  to  betoken. 
Con/-no-ta"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Implication  of  something 

more. 

CONNUBIAL,  c8n-nu'-b£-<51,  a.  Matrimonial. 

CONNUMERATION,  c5n-nu'-m«r-a''-8hun, 
89 :  *.  A  reckoning  together.  See  Co-. 

CONNUSANCE,  See  Cogniiance  (legal)  under 
Cognition. 

CONOID,  &C  See  under  Cone. 

7b  CONQUASSATE,  c6n-kwaV-#ite,  76,  145, 
143:  v.  a.  To  shake;  to  disorder.    See  Co-. 

Con'-raas-fta'/ton,  89 :  *.  Concussion ;  agitation. 

7b  CONQUER,  cSng"-ker,  158,  76,  145 :  v.  a. 
and  a.  To  gain  by  conquest;  to  overcome;  to  subdue  : 
— aea.  To  overcome. 

Con'-yver-a-bie,  129,  98,  101  :  a.  That  may  be 
conquered. 

Con'-fluer-or,  38  :  *   He  who  conquers. 

Corf-QUEST,  (cftng'-kw&it)  s.  The  act  of  conquer 
ing;  acquisition  by  victory;  victory;  in  old  writers 
the  same  a*  acquisition,  or  the  acquirement  of  pro- 
perty by  purchase,  or  otherwise  than  by  inheritance. 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  con'-sang-gwtn"4-u8. 
158, 146,  ISO:  a.  Of  the  same  blood;  (See  Co-;)  near 
of  kin. 

Con'-8a7t-gwin"-i-ty,  105:  *.  Relation  by  blood. 

CONSARCINATION,  con-«ar'-c£-na"-«hun, 
89:  $.  The  act  of  patching  together.   See  Co-. 

CONSCIENCE,  &c  See  under  the  next  word. 

CONSCIOUS,  con'-sh'us,  147,  120:  a.  Lite, 
rally,  knowing  jointly,  (See  Co-,)  involving  the  notion 
of  holding  converse  with  one's-self ;  endowed  with  the 
power  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  and  actions; 
knowing  from  memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing. 

Oon'-*ctoif8-ly,  ad.  With  knowledge  of  one's  own 
thoughts  or  actions. 

Con'-tctovs-ness,  *.  The  knowledge  which  an  in- 
dividual  possesses  of  the  sentient  state,  or  of  the  sen. 
tient  and  intellectual  state,  in  which  he  is  actually 
existing,  a  knowledge  necessarily  involving  a  remi- 
niscence of  other  states  of  the  same  kind:  a  merely 
sentient  state  does  not  of  necessity  include  conscious. 
ness;  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  say  a 
creature  is  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  when  we  are 
existing  in  such  a  state  witltout 


Consonants: 
121 


supposing  it  merely 

a  reiniuUcencc  of  any  other :   we  know  only  by  com- 
parison, and  i  n  this  case  we  suppose  none :  conscience. 
Tb«  sfgB  =s  b  used  after  modes  of  •ptllhig  that  hmv  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vizh-un, i.  e.  vision,  165:  tltn,  166:  tii£n,  166. 


Pbwelt, 


CON 

Cok-sko'-tj-tjyb,  (-fiv,  105)  a,  following  in 
txmfai. 

Con-secZ-u-tive-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  consequence  or 
succession:  not  antecedently;  not  casually. 

Con'-se-cif"-tion,  89  :  *.  Train  of  consequences ; 
succession.  Month  of  consecution  ia  the  Inner  month 
as  reckoned  from  conjunction  with  the  ion  to  the 
next  conjunction,  w 

CONSERTION,  con-aer'-shun,   s.    Junction  j 

adaption. 
To  CONSERVE=c6n-serve',  t>.  a.    To  preserve  ; 

particularly  fruit  by  sugar  or  salt. 
Con-ser'-veT,  36 :  *.  One  that  conserves. 
Con-aer'-va-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  Ptewrvahle. 
Con-ser'-vant,  12:  a.  Preserving. 
Con-ser'-van-cy,  *.   Preaervation,  particularly  of  fish 

in  the  river  Thames  ;  for  which  the  Lord  Mayor  holds 

Courts  of  Conservanoy. 
Con-eer/-va-t*ve,  105 1  a.  and  *.  Having  power  to 

oppose  diminution  or  injury  a— #.     One  opposed   to 

changes  in  the  state,  a  tory. 
Con-ser'-va-tor-y,  129, 105 :  a.  and  «.    Having  a 

preservative  quality :— i.    A  place  where  any  thing 

is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature. 
Con'-srrvb,  83:  «•  That  which  is  conserved,  par- 

ticularly  fruit  by  means  of  sugar. 
Con"-ser-va'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  preserver  ;  one  thai  has 

the  care  or  office  of  keeping  from  detriment. 
Con'-ser-va^-rton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  preserving ;  the 

state  of  being  preserved. 
CONSESSION,  con-sesh'-un,  90 :  t .    A  joint 

sitting  for  inquiry  or  judgement    See  Co-. 
Con-ses'-sor,  (-eeV-eor,  38)  «.    He  who  sits  with 

others, 
To  CONSIDER~c5n-sid'-eT,  36 :  v.  o.  and  a. 

To  think  upon;  to  ponder;  to  have  regard  to;  to  re- 

2uite :—»««.  To  think  maturely;  to  deliberate  with 
oubt 

Cort-sid'-er-er,  129  i  t.  He  who  ponders. 

Con-sid'-er-o~ble,  a.  Worthy  to  be  considered  ; 
hence,  important,  valuable;  not  unworthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  hence,  with  a  sort  of  negative  meaning, 
more  than  a  little,  though  not  great. 

Con-sid'-er-o-bly,  ad.  In  a  considerable  degree. 

Con-sid'-er-a-ble-ness,  *»  Importance  ;  moment. 

Con-aid'-er-aDce,  12 :  «.  Consideration. 

Con-sid'-er-ate, a.  Thoughtful;  prudent;  quiet. 

Con-sid'-er-ate-ly,  ad.  Calmly;  prudently. 

Con-sid'-er-ate-neas,  *.  Calm  deliberation. 

Con-6id"-er-a'-ti  ve,  a.  Considerate.  [little  used.] 

Con-sid,-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  considering; 
prudence;  contemplation;  importance;  compensa- 
tion ;  in  law,  the  material  cause  of  a  compact,  without 
which  no  com  pact  binds. 

To  CONSIGN,  c5n-sine',  157, 115  J  v.  a.  and  it. 
To  give  to  another  in  a  formal  manner;  to  transfer; 
to  commit;  to  intrust  :~mk.  [Obs.]  To  yield  J  to  sign: 
to  consent. 

Con-si^n'-er,  36  :  $.    He  who  consigns.     See  lower. 

Con-sr^n'-ment,  «.  The  act  of  consigning  i  the 
writing  by  which  any  tiling  is  consigned. 

Con-810-neb',  (c5n-«e-neV,  105, 177)  t.  A  person 
to  whom  something  is  consigned. 

Con-siy-nor',  177  :  «.  A  consigner  with  ipecial  re- 
ference to  legal  forms. 

Con'-sio-NA^-riON,  *.  Consignment  [Obs.]         * 

CONSIGN1FICATION,  con'^Tg-nif'*e-ca7'- 
Shun,  89  :  «.  Joint  signification.     See  Co- 

CONS1MILAR,  con-sW-e-lar,  105,  34:  a. 
Having  one  common  resemblance.    See  Co-. 

Con'-ai-mil^-i-tude,*.  Joint  resemblance. 
To  CONSlST=c5n-sist',  v.  n.     (Compare  with 
Constant  and  Constitute.)    To  stand  together;  (See 
The  scheme*  enure,  and  the  principle*  to  wkleh  the  somber*  refrr,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gau'-wa^ :  ch«r/-man :  pi-pi* :  1$» :  g&6d :  fa,  •'.  ejew,  55 :  a,  t, '%,  &c  wmte,  171, 


CON 

Con/-«WMfCK,  (cfin'-sh'e'nce,  147)  S.    Generally, 
consciousness;   specially,    the   knowledge    of  one's 
thoughts  and  of  one*s  actions  committed  or  premedi- 
tated with  reference  to  some  rule  or  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  i  justice,  equity;  private  thoughts;  scru- 
ple j  diffleulty.    Court  of  Consdinee,  a  eourt  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts. 
Con,-tci-en"-/KW8  (-sh'us,  1 47)  a.    Regulated  by 
conscience;  scrupulous;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  con- 
scious. 
CorJ/-*ci-en"-fiotrt-ly,  ad.   According  to  conscience. 
Ck>n/-*«'*efl'/-/iOtt8«ne«8,    «.     Tenderness    of    con- 
science ;  exactness  of  justice  or  equity. 
CW-scioN-a-BLj!,    (con'-ah'un-d-bl,    147,  98, 

101)  <*•  According  to  conscience;  reasonable;  just 
Con'-seion-a-bly,  105 :  ad.  Reasonably ;  justly. 
Con'-tcion-a-ble-ness,  ».  Reasonableness ;  equity. 
CONSCRlPT^con'-akript,  a.  and   ».    Written 
downorenroUed  with  others,  (See  Co-.)  a  term  ap- 
plied originally  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Roman 
senate  :— i.  An  enrolled  soldier,  particularly  in  France. 
Con-scrip'-/ion,  89  i  9.   An  enrolling  or  registering. 
To  CONSECRATE=c6V-se-crate,  v.  a.   To  de- 
clare sacred;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses)  to  canon- 
ise ;  to  set  apart ;  to  render  venerable. 
Con'-se-crate,  a.  Consecrated,  sacred,  devoted. 
Con"-se-cra'-lwr,  38 :  «.  One  that  consecrates. 
Con"-se-cra'-tor-y,  129,   18,   105:    a.    Making 

sacred. 
Con'-ae-cra"-/ion,  89 :  *.     A  dedication  to  sacred 

use  or  purpose  j  canonization. 
CONSECTARY, CONSECUTIVE.     See  under 

Consequent.  «      , 

To  CONSEMINATE,  c5n-sSm'-e-naU,  v. a.  To 

sow  different  seeds  together.    See  Co-. 
CONSENESCENCE=c8n'-si-nSg"-8e5nct,  59 : 

«.  A  decay  throughout  with  age.   See  Co-. 
CONSENSION.     See  in  the  class  following. 
CONSENT=c5n-*8nf,  s.  A  yielding  to  something 

proposed;  concord;  agreement;  joint  operation. 
To  Con-sent',  v.  n.  To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  co- 
operate to  the  same  end ;  to  yield. 
Con-sen  tf-er,  36  :  *.  He  that  consents. 
Con'-8en-ta"-ne*o*8,  a.  Accordant,  suitable. 
Con'-sen-ta"-ne-owa-ly,  ad.    Accordantly. 
Con'-sen-taw-ne-ou8-neag,    «.     Agreement ;     con- 
sistency. 
Con-sen'-/i>nt,  (-sb'fint,  147)  a.    Agreeing. 
Con-sbn'-s/on,  (-shun,   90)  «•    Concord;  agree- 
ment. [Bentley.] 
CONSEQUENT,  con'-se-kwent,   76,  145:  a. 
and  x.    Following,  as  joined  with  something  that  pre- 
cedes; (See  Co-;)  specially  as  joined  with  a  cause; 
and  as  joined  with  premises  in  reasoning:— «.  An 
effect ;  an  inference. 
Con"-se-o;t*ent'-ly,  ad.     By  consequence  j  necessa- 
rily; in  consequence ;  pursuantly. 
Con^-se-ovent'-neas,  $.  Regular  connection. 
Con'-se-owence,  t.    An  event;   an  effect;  the  last 
proposition  of  a  syllogism  ;  a  rational  deduction  or 
infcience,   generally}   concatenation    of  causes  and 
effects ;  hence,  importance  or  moment. 
Con'-se-otten^/ial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.    Produced  by 
the  connection  of  effects  with  causes;  conclusive; 
important.    See  also  lower. 
Con'-se-o/t<en''-fta)-ly,  ad.    With  just  deduction  of 

consequences;  in  the  order  of  events. 
Con'-se-o^<en'/-/ial-nes8,  #.    Consecution. 
CoN'-SK-QUKN',-rML.,  a.     Assuming   the  airs  of  a 

person  of  consequence;  pompous.— Bee  also  above. 
Con/-se-^i/en/'-/ial-ly,  ad.  Pompously.    Also  above. 
CoN-sHc'-T^R-r,  (-seV-t£r4^  129, 105)  a.  and 
s.  Consequent: — s.  Deduction;  corollary, 


CON 

Co-;)  to  continue  fixed;  to  be  com  pi  toed}  to  be  con- 
tained;  to  be  composed ;  toco-exist;  to  be  compatible. 

Con-«is'-tent,  a.  Firm,  not  laid  ;  standing  or  agree- 
ing together,  not  opposed  to,  not  contradictory. 

Con-aLr-tent-ly,  ad.  In  a  consistent  manner. 

Coo- sis'- tence,    I   *.    That  state  in  which  the  parts 

Con-ftts'-ten-cy,  J  of  a  body  remain  fixed ;  a  degree 
of  density;  substance;  durable  or  lasting  state;  oon- 
grnity;  uniformity. 

CONSISTORY,  cSn'-sia-tor-^,  129,  18, 105  .•  $. 
The  place  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  the 
court  Itself;  '*  ..      -        ... 


bly. 


the  assembly  of  cardinal! ;  any  solemn 
«•   Relating  to  the 


Gon'-«av»to~-ri-«l,  90,  47,  105 

ecclesiastical  court 
Con'-sw-tc/'-rt-aii,  a.  Relating  to  an  order  of  prea- 

byteriaxi  assemblies. 
ToCONSOClATE,  con-ao'-ahl-ate,  90:  ».  a. 

and*.    To  unite,  to  Join,  with;  (See  Co-;)  to  cement: 

— aew.  To  coalesce. 
Con-so'-ci-afce, *.  A  confederate ;  a  partner. 
CoD-90/-c«-a/'-/ioo,  *.  Alliance  ;  union. 
To  CONSOLE=ccon-aoli/,  v.  a.    To  comfort,  to 

cheer. 
Con-soMer,  36  :  *.  One  that  gives  comfort 
Con-exZ-la-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  That  admits  of  comfort. 
Con-sor'-a-tor-y,  92,  98,  129,  105:  «.  and  #. 

Tending  to  give  comfort  >— #.  A  consolatory  discourse. 
To  Coh'-so-Latb,  v.  a.  To  console.  [Obs.J 
OW-so-la'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  comforter. 
Con'-so-la  -lion,  *.    Comfort ;  alleviation  of  misery. 
CONSOLE=c6n'-sol«,  «.    A  bracket,  or  sort  of 

coin  In  architecture;  or  an  ornament  on  the  key  of  an 

arch  with  a  projeeture.  [Fr.] 

To  CONSOLIDATE,  c6n-s51'.4-dato,  ».  a.  and 

m.  To  form  into  a  compact  body;  to  harden;  to  unite  or 

combine  into  one : — *#*.  To  grow  Arm,  hard,  or  solid. 
Con-eol'-fr-date,  a.    Formed  into  a  compact  body. 
Con-sor'-t-dant,  12:  a.  and  «.  That  has  the  quality 

of  consolidating:—*.  That  which  has  the  quality  of 

uniting  wounds. 
Coo-soK'-i-da'-tive,  105:  a.    Consolidant. 
Con-aoI'-*-da"-fibn,  89 :  *.   The  act  or  state  of  con* 

•olidating. 
Con-so  i.r,  143  :  s.  pi.  Certain  funds  in  the  British 

stock  market  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest 
CONSONANT=c6n'-ao-nant,  12:   a.  and  *. 

Sounding  with  something  else  ;  (See  Co- ;)  accordant ; 

agreeing;  consistent: — t.  That  which  is  sounded  with 

a  rowel,  being  of  itself  only  an  obscure   sound  of 

breath  or  voice ;  a  letter  standing  for  a  consonant. 
Con'-ao-IMQt-ly,  ad.    Consistently;  agreeably. 
Con'-to-lkmt-new,  «.    Consistency. 
Con'-so-nance,  1  *.  Accord  of  sounds ;  consistency  ; 
Con'-so-nan-cy,  )  congruence ;  agreement ;  concord. 
Con'-ao-noi/s,  120:  a.    Symphonious. 
To  CONSOPIATE,  c6n-so'-p*-ato,  90:  v.  a.  To 

rail  asleep. 
Con-so/-pi-a"-/»on,  89 :  s,    A  lulling  asleep. 
To  Con'-so-pite,  v.  a.    To  consopiate.  [Obsj 
CON80RT«=c6n,-«ort,  38:   t.    A  companion;  a 

wife  or  husband;  an  accompanying  ship;  concurrence; 

in  old  authors,  an  assembly ;  a  company  of  musicians; 


Con'-eort-ship,  *.  Fellowship ;  partnership.-Set  Co-. 
To  Con-sort',  83 :  v.  it.  and  a.    To  associate : — 

act  To  join;  to  mix;  to  marry;  to  accompany. 
Con-sort'-a-ble,  a.    To  be  ranked  with ;  suitable. 
Con-«or'-/*©n,  89  :  #.    Fellowship ;  society.  [Oba] 
CON8PECTABLE.— See  under  Conspicuous. 
CONSPEBS10N,coti-speff/-Bhan,«.  A  sprinkling. 


CON 

CONSPICUOUS,  cSD-spTckU-ut,  92, 120:  «. 

Obvious  to  the  sight;  obvious  to  the  mental  sight, 

eminent;  distinguished. 
Con-«pic'-a-oaw-ly,  ad.  Remarkably ;  eminently* 
Con-spic -u-oira-nats,  *.    Obviousness ;  eminence, 
Con'-ept-cu"-r-ty)  *.    Conspfeaousnesa.  [Obi.] 
Coit-SPBO/-noff,  f.    A  seeing;  a  beholding.  [Obs.j 
Con-spec'-to-bU,  «.    Easy  to  be  seen.  [Obs.j 
Con'-»pec-tu"-i-ty, «.    Sight ;  view.  [Oba] 
To  CONSPIRE^cfa-sptrV,  *.  n.    Literally,  to 

breathe  together,  or  to  band  together;  (See  Co-;)  to 

plot ;  to  hatch  treason ;  to  agree  to  indict  an  innocent 

person  of  felony ;  to  concur  to  one  end;  to  tend. 
Con-spi'-rant,  12:  a.    Conspiring;  plotting. 
Con-spi'-rrr,  36 :  #.   A  plotter. 
CoN-«pi»/-^-cr,  (-•pTr'-d-c&j,  129,  98, 105)  9.  A 

plot;  a  combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose;  a 

tendency  of  many  causes  to  one  event 
Con-8pir/-a-tor,  39 :  #.    A  man  joined  in  a  plot 
Con'-api-rV'-fion,  105,  89:  9.  Conspiracy. 
CONSP1SSATION,  con'-apia-a'-shun,  89 :  *. 

A  thickening. 

CONSPIRATION,  cSn'-.pur-ca''-shun,  89 : 
s.  Pollution. 

CONSTABLE,  cun'-ttd-bl,  116,  101:  9.  Ori. 
ginally,  a  master  of  the  horse,  or  commander  ofcavalry ; 
thence  applied  to  other  officer*,  at  first  of  high  grade, 
and  subwquently  to  a  peace  officer  generally.  To 
outrun  the  cvnttable,  is  to  outrun  the  bounds  of  income. 

Con'-flta-blf-ehip,  «•    The  office  of  a  constable. 

Con'-sta-ble-wick,)  f.    The  district  over  which  the 

Con'-sto-bler-y,      j  authority  of  a  constable  extends. 

C©n-Btar/-u-lar-jr,  a.    Pertaining  to  constables. 

CONSTANT=c6n'-8telnt,  12:  <t.  (Compart  with 
Consist  and  Constitute.)  Literally,  whose  parts  con- 
sist or  stand  firm  in  union;  firm,  not  fluid;  (a  sense 
almost  obsolete;]  fixed;  unvaried;  unobanged;  un- 
changed In  affection ;  determined;  certain. 

Con'-stant-l  jf,  ad.    Firmly ;  perpetually ;  patiently. 

Con'-stan-cy,  9.    Firmness :  lasting  affection. 

CONSTELLATION,  c6n'-ateVia"-shun,  89 :  #. 
A  cluster  of  fixed  stars ;  an  assemblage  of  excellencies. 

To  Con'-stel-late,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shine  with  united 
radiance: — net.  To  unite  in  one  splendor.— See  Co-. 

CON  STERN  ATION,  cSn'-«ter-na''-«hun,  89:*. 
Astonishment;  amazement;  surprise;  terror. 

To  CONSTIPATE,  c6n'-st£-pate,  105 :  v.  a.  To 
crowd ;  to  condense ;  to  stop  up ;  to  make  costive. 

Con/-sti-pa/r-/ion,  «•  Condensation  ;  coslivenes*. 

To  CONSTITUTE,  con'-st£-t£tt,  105:  v.  a. 
(Compare  Consist  and  Constant.)  To  set  or  fix;  to 
form  or  compose;  to  appoint,  depute,  or  empower. 

Con"-gti-tu'-t<!T,  36  :  i.  •  He  that  constitutes. 

Con^-sti-tu'-ttve,  105:  a.  That  enters  into  or  forms 
a  part  of  the  nature  of  something;  that  has  power  to 
enact  or  establish. 

Con-stit/-u-Ent,  a.  and  «.  Elemental ;  essential ; 
constituting  or  forming: — s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
constitutes;  an  elemental  part;  he  that  deputes 
another. 

CoN'-ST2-Tt)"-rJON,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  constituting  : 
the  thing  constituted;  as  the  corporeal  frame;  the 
temper  of  body  or  mind;  a  form  or  government,  but 
particularly  that  form  or  that  part  of  a  form,  which  is 
constituted  by  the  people;  a  system  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  a  particular  law ;  an  established  usage. 

Con'-eti-tu"-/ion-i8t,  «.  An  adherent  to  the  consti- 
tution. [Bolingbroke.] 

Con/-sti-tu/'-/ton-nl,  12 :  a.  Inherent  in,  consistent 
with,  the  constitution ;  legal. 

Con'-sti-tu"-/ion-al-ls;,  ad.    Legally. 

Con'-stt-tu^-fion-al-ist,  f.  A  framer  or  favourer  of 
new  constitutions ;  [Burke;!  also,  a  constitutlonist. 


The  sign  =  k  uaed  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  Kmad. 

OomiomaUit  mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mitsion,  165 :  vizh-un,  1.  e.  »irto«,  165  :  (tin,  166 :  fllln,  166. 
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To  CONSTRAIN=c5n-stra\n',  v.  a.  To  urge  by 
force;  to  confine  by  force;  to  necessitate;  to  press; 
to  constriugo. 

Con-strain'-or'-ble,  a.    Liable  to  be  constrained. 

Con-strain  -ed-ly,  105:  ad.    By  constraint. 

Con-strain'-er,  a6  :  s.    He  that  constrains. 

Con-straint',  *.    Compulsion;  confinement 

Con-strain'-tive,  105 :  a.    Having  power  to  compel. 

To  Con-stiunqb',  v.  a.    To  oompress ;  to  contract 

Con-strin'-gent,  a.    Binding  or  compressing. 

Con-stric^/ton,  89  :  «.    Compression  ;  contraction. 

To  Con-strict',  v.  a.  To  bind ;  to  contract ;  to  cramp. 

Con-stric'-tor,  38 :  «.  He  or  that  which  compresses. 

To  CONSTRUCr^con-struct',  v.  a.  To  build; 
to  conform;  to  compile:  to  constitute. 

Con-struc'-te r,  36  :  J.    He  that  constructs. 

Con-8truc/-tt've,  105:  a.  Created  by  construction; 
not  expressed  but  inferred. 

Con-struc'-tive-ly,  ad.    By  construction. 

Con-struc'-Zwre,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.    Edifice.  [Obs.] 

Con-struc'-/ton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  building ;  fabrication ; 
the  form  of  building;  the  act  of  forming  a  sentence 
grammatically ;  the  form  itself;  the  drawing  of  schemes, 
figures,  &c.,  in  geometry :  Construction  of  equations  is 
the  reducing  of  algebraic  equations  to  geometric  forms. 
— See  other  senses  under  the  next  word. 

To  Con'-btrce,  (cSn'-stroo,  109)  v.  a.  Primarily, 
to  put  into  order ;  to  put  into  such  order  as  may  render 
intelligible ;  hence,  to  interpret,  to  explain. 

Con-8tru</-lton,  *.  The  act  of  interpreting ;  the  in- 
terpretation itself;  the  sense,  the  meaning. — See  its 
other  senses  above. 

Con-struc/'-ton-al,  a.  That  respects  the  meaning 
or  interpretation.      

7b  CONSTUPRATE«con-stA-pratt',  v.  a.  To 
violate ;  to  debauch ;  to  defile. 

Con'-8tu-pra"-/t'on,  89 :  t.    Violation. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  cSn'-sub-staV'-sh'al, 
147 :  o.  Having  the  same  essence  or  substanoe.-See  Co-. 

Con'-sub-stan'-ft-aF-i-tv,  84,  85, 105 :  s.  Exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  in  the  same  substance. 

To  Con'-sub-8tan"-/t-ate,  v.  a.  To  unite  in  one 
common  substance  or  nature. 

CoN'-8uu-BTAN/-ri-A,,-r/oN,  89 :  t.  The  substan- 
tial presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans. 

To  Con'-sub-stan"-ti-ate,  v.  n.  To  profess  the 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.  [Dryden.] 

Con'-sub-8taD"-/tal-ist,  *  He  who  believes  in 
consubstantiation. 

CONSUETUDE,  c6V-8w£-tAd*,  145 :  i.  Custom. 

Con'-sve-tu"-d*-nar-y,  a.  and  «.  Customary : — s. 
A  ritual  of  customary  devotions. 

CONSUL. — See  under  the  next  word. 

To  CONSULT=c8n-sult',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  take 
counsel : — act.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  seek  information 
of;  to  regard;  in  a  sense  now  obsolete,  to  plan,  to 
contrive. 

Con-suit7,  82  :  *  The  act  of  consulting ;  the  effect 
of  consulting;  a  council.  [Obs.  except  in  poetry.] 

Con-sul'-ter,  3(i :  *.    One  that  asks  counsel. 

Con-sul'-ta-to've,  105  :  a.  Having  the  privilege  of 
consulting ;  relating  to  consultation. 

Con'-8ul-ta"-/ton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  consulting ; 
secret  deliberation ;  a  council. 

Con'-sul,  s.  One  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
ancient  Roman  republic;  an  officer  commissioned  in 
foreign  parts  to  judge  between  the  merchants  of  his 
nation  and  protect  their  commerce.  Bacon  has  used 
the  word  for  an  adviser. 

Con'-8U-kir,  34 :  a.    Relating  to  the  consul. 

Con'-su-Iage,  «.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for  the 
protection  of  their  commerce  in  a  foreign  place. 
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Con'-gu-late,   )  *.    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 

CorV-sul-ship,  j  consul ;  the  term  of  his  office. 

To  CONSUME «  cSn-sunu',  t>.  a.  and  n.    To 

waste ;  to  spend ;  to  destroy  >-neu.  To  waste  away. 
Con-sir'-ma-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  waste  away. 
Con-su'-mcT,  36  :  «.  He  that  wastes  or  destroys. 
CoN-srAy-r/ON,  156, 89  :  *.  The  act  of  consuming ; 

the  state  of  being  consumed ;  a  wasting  away,  parti 

cularly  through  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs ;  the 

disease  itself. 
Con-sumfZ-tive,    105:    a.    Destructive;  wasting; 

diseased  by  consumption. 
Con-sump'-tive-ness,  *.    Tendency  to  consumption. 
To  CONSUMMATE,  con-sum'-mite,  81 :  v.  a. 

To  complete;  to  perfect. 
Con-sum'-mate,  82 :  a.   Complete ;  perfect 
Con-sum'-mate-ly,  ad.    Completely;  perfectly. 
Con'-sum-ma"-/ton,  89  :  s.  Completion ;  perfection  ; 

the  end  of  the  present  system  of  things;  end  of  life. 
CONSUMPTION,  &c — See  under  To  Consume. 
CONSUT1LE,    cSn-su'-til,    105:    a.    Stitched 

roToNTABULATE==con-t«ry-A-litt,  v.  a.  To 
floor  with  boards.    Confabulation, s.    A  boarding. 

CONTACT=c6n'-tact, s.    Touch;  close  union. 

Con-tac/-/»on,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  touching. 

Con-ta'-GJON,  (con-ta-j'un,  146)  s.  The  com- 
munication of  disease,  strictly,  by  contact;  as  infec- 
tion is  a  communication  either  by  actual  contact,  or 
by  the  miasmata  which  one  body  gives  out  and  the 
other  receives.  This  strictness,  however,  is  seldom 
regarded ;  and  contagion  is  usually  defined  as  infec- 
tion; pestilence;  venomous  emanation;  propagation 
of  mischief  generally. 

Con-ta'-^iot/s,  (-fus,)  a.  Caught  by  actual  contact ; 
caught  by  approach,  infectious.  Though  infectious 
and  contagious  are  confounded,  they  must  be  distin- 
guished from  epidemic,  which  refers  to  disease  caught 
through  a  general  predisposition  either  of  the  human 
body  at  particular  seasons  to  receive  it,  or  of  the  air 
to  give  it. 

Con-ta'-£tott8*nes8,  /.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
tagious. 

To  CONTAIN==cSn-ta\n',  v.  a.  and  it.  To  hold 
as  a  vessel ;  to  comprehend ;  to  comprise  as  a  writing ; 
to  restrain,  to  withhold :—neu.  To  live  in  continence. 

Con-tain'-a-ble,  a.    That  can  be  contained. 

Con-tent',  *.  (Often  used  in  the  plural  Contents.) 
That  which  is  contained;  the  thing  or  things  held 
within  limits,  as  of  a  vessel,  of  boundaries,  or  lines. 
See;  the  power  of  containing.  Content,  in  the  sense 
of  satisfied  or  quiet,  is  also  identical  with  this  word 
originally ;  for  To  be  content  means,  literally,  to  be 
restrained  as  to  the  mind  within  certain  limits. 

Con'-TI-nent,  105  :  a.  That  is  restrained  as  to  appe- 
tite, or  that  restrains  appetite ;  chaste ;  temperate ;  in 
old  authors,  continuous  or  connected. 

Con-ti-nent-ly,  ad.    Chastely;  temperately. 

Con'~t»-nence,   \  *.    Restraint  generally ;  specially 

Con'-ti-nen-cy,  j  and  usually,  restraint  of  the  sexual 
appetite;  moderation;  temperance:  in  old  authors, 
continuity. 

Con'-ti-nknt,  $.  That  which  contains  many  coun- 
tries ;  a  large  extent  of  land  not  disjoined  by  a  sea. 

Con/-tt-nen"-tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  continent,  par. 
ticularly  that  of  Europe. 

To  CONTAMINATE,  con-tam'4-nak,  105: 
v.  a.  To  defile;  to  pollute;  to  corrupt 

Con-tam'-i-nate,  a.  Polluted ;  defiled. 

Con-tam'~i-na"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Pollution ;  defilement 

CONTECK,  [Spenser.] — See  under  To  Contend. 

CONTECTION,  c5n-t«ck'-8hun,  89:  «.  A  co 
vering.  

To  CONTEMN,  c5n-t«m',  156 :  v.  a.  To  de- 
spise; to  consider  mean  and  worthless. 
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Con-tem'-ner,  (CoUoq.  C5n-t8m'-#r)  s.    One  that 

contemn* ;  a  scorner. 
Con-temV-ing-ly,  arf.  With  contempt  or  slight 
Con-tempt7,  (coo-tSmt',  156 :)  t.    The  act  of  de- 

spising;  state  of  being  despised;   scorn;    vileness; 

disobedience  to  a  court  of  law. 
CoD-teny/-ti-blf,    105,  101  :  a.    Worthy  of  con. 

tempt ;  despised  ;  scorned. 
Con-tem//-ti-bIjr,  105  :  ad.  Meanly. 
CoD-tem//-U-bl*-De*a,  #.  Meanness;  baseness. 
CoN-TBMj»/-rr>ori,  (-tfnr'-ti-ug,    147,    120)   a. 

Scornful :  apt  to  despise ;  insolent 
Con-teniD'-/tf-otfs-ly,  ad.  With  contempt 
Con-tenv/-/*-o*s-ne*8,  *.  Disposition  to  contempt 
To  CONTEMPER~c5o-tSm'-peT,   36  :    v.  m. 

To  moderate ;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree.— See  Co-. 
Con-tem'-per-a-ment,  #.  Temperament. 
To  Con-tem'-per-ate,  v.  a.  To  moderate ;  to  temper. 
Con-tem'-per-a/'-/i©n,  89 :  *.     The  act  of  mode. 

rating;  proportionate  mixture ;  proportion. 
To  CONTEMPLATE~c5n-tSm'-plite,  81 :  v.  a. 

and  a.     To  consider  with  continued  attention;   to 

study:— am.  To  muse. 
Con-tetTj'-pla-tive,  98,  105 :  a.   Addicted    to,  or 

employed  in  thought ;  having  the  power  of  thought 
Con-tem/-pIa-t*ve-ljr,  ad.  Thoughtfully. 
Con"-tem-pla'-tor,  38 :  s.    One  employed  in  study. 
Con- tern- pla^-rion,  89:   9.    Meditation  ;  studious 

thought;  stody  as  opposed  to  action. 
CONTEM  POR  ARY,  con-afm'-po-rd-r^  a.  and 

s.    Living  in  the  same  age ;  horn  at  the  same  time ; 

existing  at  the  same  point  of  time :— *.  One  who  lives 

at  the  same  time  with  another. 
To  Con-tern'- po-rue,  (-rizt,  137)  v.  a.    To  place 

in  the  same  age.— See  Co-.  [Little  used.] 
CONTEM  PT,  &C.— See  under  To  Contemn. 
To  CONTEND=con-tfnd',  v.  n.  and  a.    To 

strive;  to  struggle;  to  vie;  to  act  in  emulation;  act. 

To  dispute,  to  contest 
Con-ten'-dent,  s.  An  opponent ;  an  antagonist 
Con-ten'-der,  36  :  «.  A  combatant ;  a  champion. 
Con-tkn/-t/on,  89 :  «.  Strife;  debate;  contest 
Con-ten'-/ tows,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Quarrelsome. 
Con-ten/-/M>V0-Iy,  ad.  Perversely;  quarrelsomely. 
Con-ten'-/:otfS-neS8,  t.  Proneness  to  quarrel. 
Con'-teck, /.    Quarrel;  contention.  [Obs.] 
CONTENEMENT~c5n-tffn'4-m«nt,  *.    That 
which  is  held  with  a  tenement,  as  its  credit,  con- 
tiguous land,  &c. 

CONTENT=c5n-tSntf,  a.  and  *.  (Compare  Con- 

tent  under  To  Contain.)  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine 

or  oppose : — s.  Rest  or  quietness  of  mind ;  satisfaction ; 

acquiescence. — Seethe  other  senses  under  To  Contain. 
Con-tent'-fsd,  117:  a.  Full  of  content  [Little  used.] 
Con-tentMe**,  a.  Discontented. 
Con-tent/-Iy,  ad.  Contentedly.  [Obs.] 
To  Con-tent",  v.  a.    To  satisfy  ;  to  appease  without 

complete  gratification ;  to  please ;  to  gratify. 
Con-ten'-ted,  a.  Content  ;  satisfied. 
Con-ten'-ted-ljr,  ad.  In  a  satisfied  manner. 
Con-ten'-ted-ness,  *.  State  of  being  content 
Con-ten t'-ment,   «.    Acquiescence  without  plenary 

satisfaction;  gratification. 
CONTENTION,    CONTENTIOUS,  &c— See 

under  To  Contend. 
CONTERMINOUS,  c6n-ter/-me-nu«,  105,120: 

a.  Bordering  upon. — See  Co-. 
Con-ter/-mi-na-bl*,  a.  Capable  of  the  same  bounds. 
Con-ter'-mi-nate,  a.  Having  the  same  bounds. 
CONTERRANEOUS,  c6n/-ter-ra"-ne-u«,  90, 

120:  a.  Of  the  same  country. — See  Co-. 
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To  CONTEST-c6n-t6it',  ».  a.  and  n.  To  dis- 
pute; to  litigate: — ne*.  To  strive;  to  contend;  to  vii». 
Con-tes'-ta-blf,  98,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  contested. 
Con-tes'-ta-bl*-nes8,  *.  Possibility  of  contest 
Con'-tes-ta'  -/ion,  89,  «.  Act  or  contesting ;  debate. 
Con'-test,  83 :  «.  Dispute ;  difference. 
nCONTEX,c5n-tffckV,  c.  a.   To  weave  toge- 

tlier.     [Obs.] 
Con'-text,  154 :  f.  The  series  of  sentences  that  make 

up  a  discourse ;  the  parts  that  precede  and  follow  the 

sentence  quoted. 
7b  Con-tejrt;,  v.  a.  To  knit  together.  [Out  of  use.] 
Con-te*t/,  a.    Knit  or  woven  together. 
Con-ter'-fwre  (-t&rt,   147)  s.    The  disposition  of 

parts  one  amongst  others ;  the  system. 
Con-tej/-/M-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  contexture. 
CONTIGN ATION.  con'-ttg-na"-shun,  89 :  s.  A 

frame  of  beams;  act  of  framing  a  fabric.  See  Co-. 
CONTIGUOUS,  dSn-tV-u-us,  120  :  a.     Meet. 

ing  so  ss  mutually  to  touch  ;  ( See  Co- ;)  bordering 

upon.    Compare  To  Continge,  from  which  this  word 

originates. 
Con-tig/-u-oirs-]y,  ad.  Without  space  between. 
Con-tig'-u-OMS-nesH,  J.  State  of  contact ;  nearness. 
Con'-t/-ira',-i-ty,  84,  10!>,s.  Contact;  nearness. 
CONTINENT,  CONTINENCE, &C.  See  under 

To  Contain. 
To  CONTINGE«c5n-tingt',  v.  n.    To  touch;  to 

happen. 
Con-tin'-ftent,  a.  and  «.     Touching  or  dependent 

on  something  else,  so  as  to  be  uncertain ;  falling  out 

by  chance :— *.  That  which  is  in  the  hands  of  chance ; 

that  which  reaches  a  person  on  a  division,  his  pro. 

portion  or  quota. 
Con-tin'-gent-ly,  ad.  Dependently ;  casually. 
Con  tin'-gent-netis,  «.  Accidentalness. 
Con-tin'-gence,    1  J.  The  act  of  reaching  to,  or  toueh- 
Con-tin'-gen-cy,  j    ing ;  accidental  possibility. 
CONTINUAL,  &C— See  under  tho  following. 
roCONTINUE=c5n-ttn'-a,  189:  v.  n.  and  «. 

To  remain  in  the  same  state  or  place  ;  to  last ;  to  be 

durable;  to  persevere. — act.    To  protract;  to  repeat 

without  interruption ;  to  unite  without  a  chasm  or  in- 
tervening substance. 
Con-lin'-u-ed-ljf,  ad.  Without  interruption. 
Con-tin'-u-tr,  36 :  «.  One  who  continues. 
Con-tin'-u-al,   12:    a.    Incessant;    uninterrupted; 

repeated  from  time  to  time  within  every  year  or  day. 
Con-tin'-U-al-Iy,  ad.  Without  interruption. 
Con-tin'-u-al-ness,  t.  Permanence. 
Con-tin'-U-ance,  «.  Duration  ;  permanence  ;  abode ; 

progression ;  in  law,  prorogation,  as  Continuance  till 

the  next  assises,  that  is,  putting  off  the  trial. 
To  Con-tin'-U-ate,  V.  a.  To  Join  closely,  together. 
Con-tin'-O-ate,  a.  Unbroken  ;  uninterrupted. 
Con-tuV'-u-a'-tive,  a.  and  #.   That  continues : — #. 

An  expression  noting  permanence  or  duration. 
Con-tin"-u-af-tor,  38  :  *.  He  that  carries  on  what  is 

begun. 
Con-tin'-u-a"-fion,  *.  Protraction  ;  continuity. 
Con-tin'-u-otrt,    120  :    a.    Joined  together  without 

chasm  or  interposition. 
Con'-tMHi/;-a-ty,  105  :  #.  Uninterrupted  connection. 
To  CONTORT«con-torf  ,  37 :  v.  a.    To  twist 

—See  Co-. 
Con-tor'-fion,  89:  «.  A  twist;  a  drawing  awry. 
CONTOUR,  con-tooV,  125,  5 1  :  f.     The  outline ; 

the  lines  by  which  a  figure  is  defined.  [Fr.] 
CONTRA,  CONTRABAND— See  after  To  Con- 

tract.  &c. 
To  CONTRACT=c5n-tr*cf,  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

draw  together  or  nearer;  to  draw  the  parts  together  so 
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as  to  shorten;  to  abridge;  to  epitomise;  to  draw 
towards  one,  so  as  to  acquire;  as  "  To  contract  a 
habit;"  to  draw  or  brine  parties  together  in  order  to 
covenant;  to  bargain  for;  to  betroth,  to  affiance: — 
neu.  To  draw  together  or  shrink  up  \  to  bargaiu ;  to 
make  a  mutual  agreement. 

Con-trac'-ted,  part*  a.  Shrank  op  ;  abridged  ;  also 
bargained,  affianced,  in  which  sense  contract  is  now 
obsolete. 

Con-trac'-ted-ly,  ad.    In  a  contracted  manner. 

Con-trac'-ted-nesa,  «.    Contraction ;  narrowness. 

Con-trac'-rioD,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  state  of  drawing 
together;  an  abridging;  a  shrinking;  the  shortening 
of  a  word  by  an  omission ;  abbreviation  ;  in  old 
writers,  a  contract. 

Con-trac'-ti-blf,  a.  Thai  may  b«  contracted. 

Con-trac'-ti-ble-neif,     It.    Possibility    of  being 

Con-trac'-t»-btl"-i-t*/>  f  contracted ;  quality  of 
suffering  contraction. 

Con-trac'-tile,  (-til,  105)  o.  Having  the  inherent 
power  of  contraction. 

Con'-trac-til"-»-ty,s.  The  quality  of  shrinking. 

CorV-TRACT,  83 :  9.  Originally,  a  drawing  together 
for  the'purpose  of  a  mutual  covenant;  now,  the  cove- 
nant or  bargain  itself;,  also,  the  writing  which  eon- 
tains  the  stipulation*.  In  our  old  poetry  this  word  is 
often  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

Con-trac/-tor,  38 :  *•  One  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain 
or  contract. 

CONTRA-.  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix  signifying 
Against,  In  opposition,  &c.  Compare  Counter  and 
its  compounds, 

CoN^-nu-BAWi/,  a.  and  «.  Contrary  to  ban  or 
edict;  prohibited  from  importation  or  exportation: — 
s.  Illegal  traffic :  Contrabandist,  t,  a  smuggler. 

Con^-tr^-dance',  #.  A  dance  in  opposite  lines. 

To  Com/-tb-I-diqt/',  V.  a.  To  oppose  verbally ;  to 
deny. 

Con'-tra-dic"-ta>,  36 :  «.  One  who  contradicts. 

Con'-tro-dic"-//on,  89:  *.  Verbal  opposition ;  op- 
position ;  incongruity ;  contrariety  in  thought  or  effect. 

Con/-tra-dic/'-/ion-al,  a.  Inconsistent.  [Milton.] 

Con'-tra-dic"-/ibiig,(-8hU8, 147)  a.  Pilled  with  con- 
tradictions; inclined  to  contradict;  opposite  to. 

Con'-tra-dic"-/iotfS-De88,  t.  Inconsistency. 

Con'-tra-dic"-tor^y,  (-tor-^j,  129,  105)  a.  and  ». 
Opposite  to;  Inconsistent  with.*— «.  A  proposition 
opposed  throughout  to  another. 

Con  -tra-dic"-tor-i-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  opposed  to 
somebody  or  something. 

To  CoN'-TRii-Dis-Ti*r-ai7i8H,  (-dfr-tin gJg wYsh, 
158,  145)  v.  a.  To  distinguish  not  merely  by  diffe- 
rential, but  by  opposite  qualities. 

Con'-tra-dis-tiact",  a.    Contradistinetive. 

Con'-tra-dig-tiftc/r-tive,  a.  Contradistinguished. 

Con/-tra-dis-ti»c"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Distinction  by  op- 
posite qualities. 

Con'-tr^-fis^-BOTie,  (-fish'-oor,  147)  *.  A  frac- 
ture opposite  to  that  side  which  receives  the  blow. 

To  Con'-TIU-in^-d/K^ate,  ».  a.  To  indicate  some 
symptom  or  cure  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
malady. 

Con/-tro-in/-df-ca/'-/ton,  89 :1  i.    A  symptom  that 

Con'-tro-in"-d»-cant,  12:  J  forbids  to  treat  a 
disorder  in  the  usual  way. 

Con/,-tr^-mtjrb/,  *.  A  counter  or  outward  wall. 

Coif'-TRj-KAr"-r>R>it.,  147 :  a.  Opposite  to  nature. 

Con'-TR^-nt^-TKN-c  Yy  i.  Resistance  against  pressure. 

To  Con'-trj-posb*,  (-poze,  137)  v,  a.  To  place 
opposite. 

"W-tra-p 


Cory-tra-po-fi/^-wn,  89 :  «.  A  placing  over  against. 
Corrv-TB>i-puw/-TIiT,  *. — See  under  Counterpoint. 
(W-Tiu-Rr,  (coV-tri-rfy  105)  a.  and  *.  Oppo- 
site i  contradictory;   inconsistent ;   adverse;    in   an 
The  schtmts  satire,  an4  the  principles  to  wfakli 

Vowth :  gafe'-wiV  cb*p'-m3n :  P^-pfr:  lia :  g&d :  j'05,  t,  t.jew,  55 :  o,  *, '%,  &c  mtie,  171. 
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opposite  direction  •— «.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities ; 
a  proposition  opposite  to  some  other ;  On  the  Contrary, 
in  opposition,  on  the  other  side.  In  the  plural  Con- 
traries, things  of  opposite  natures  or  qualities;  pro- 
positions which  destroy  each  other. 

Con'-tra-ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary. 

Con'-tra-ri-ne«8,  *.  Opposition. 

Con/'-tra-rt-wwe',  (-wilt)  ad.  Conversely, 

Con'-tra-ry-e-ty,  84  :  *.  Repugnance  ;  opposition. 

Con-tra'-rt-ant,  (c&n-traV4-&nt,  90,  41,  105, 
IS)  a.  Opposing;  inconsistent;  contradictory.  [Little 
used.] 

Con-tra'-rt-otfs,  120;  a.  Opposite;  repugnant. 

Con-trV-rt-ons-ly,  ad.  Contrarily;  oppositely. 

Con^-tbast,  «.  Opposition  and  dissimilitude  of  things, 
by  which  those  parts  that  are  different  in  each  are  set 
on  and  heightened. 

To  Coo-trast/,  83 :  v.  a.  To  oppose  so  as  to  set  off. 

Ctw'f-TR.<i-TBr/-OR,  «.— See  Countertenor. 

CoN,-TRJ«-VAL-i.A/'-rzoN,  89  :  i.  A  counter- fortifi- 
cation against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

To  Con'-tiu-ybne",  v,  a.  To  oppose ;  to  hinder. 

Con'-tra-ve*-neT,  3G :  s.  An  opposcr  of  something. 

Con'-tra-veu^-Zion,  89 :  *.  Opposition ;  obstruction. 

Con'-tr^-vbr"-s/on,  (-thun,  147)  *.  A  turning 
to  the  opposite  side.  Literally,  it  is  ti.e  same  word  as 
Controversy,  and  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  verb 
Controvert,  &c,  but  the  latter  have  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar application. — See  To  Controvert,  &c 

Corf-rnA-YRrf-VA,  *.  A  species  of  birthwort  that 
has  been  reckoned  a  counterpoison. 

CONTRECTATION,  c5nMr8ck-ta*-«hun,  89 : 
*.  A  touching  or  handling. — See  Co-. 

To  CONTRIBUTE=c5n-trfbMte,t>.  a.  and  ». 
To  give  to  some  common  stock:— am.  To  bear  a  part. 

Con-trib'-u-t've,  105  :  a.  Tending  to  promote  any 
purpose  in  concurrence  with  other  mo'.ives. 

Cotl-triiy-U-tor,  38  :  #.  He  that  contributes. 

Con-tribZ-u-t^r-y,  129,  105:  a.  Contributing  to, 
or  promoting  the  same  end. 

Con,-tri-bu/,-/K»n,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  contributing  ; 
the  thing  contributed  ;  that  which  is  given  by  several 
hands  for  a  common  purpose }  that  which  is  exacted 
by  an  army  for  its  support  in  a  foreign  country. 

CoN-TlUB/-u-T^R-r,  a.  Yielding  tribute  as  to  a  chief. 

To  CONTRlSTATE=c5n-trfo'-tite,    v,  a.    To 

sadden. 

Con'-tris-ta*-/fon,  *.  A  making  sad. — [See  Co-.] 

CONTRITE=sc8n-tritt',  a.  Literally,  worn  or 
bruised;  worn  with  sorrow ;  harassed  with  the  sense 
of  guilt;  penitent. 

{&•  This  word  is  accented  both  ways,  more  commonly 
on  the  first  syllable,  more  consistently  ou  the  last. 

Con-triteMy,  ad,  In  a  penitent  manner. 

Con-trite/-new,  s.  Contrition  ;  repentance. 

Con-tri/'-ion,  (-trtsbAun,  89)  #.  The  act  of  rub- 
bing; penitence;  sorrow  for  sin.  It  is  distinguished 
by  some  dhines  from  Attrition,  which  see. 

7bCONTRIVE=c5n-trivtf,  v,  a.  and  n.  To 
plan  out ;  to  devise :— neu.  To  form  or  design. 

Con-tri'-vrr,  36  :  «.  An  inventor  ;  a  schemer. 

Con-tri'-va-bW,  98, 101 :  a.  That  may  be  planned. 

Con-tri'-vance,  12:  $.  The  act  of  contriving;  the 
thing  contrived ;  scheme  ;  plot ;  artifice. 

Con-trivV-ment,  S.  Contrivance ;  invention. 

CONTROL,  con-trolt',  H6=c5n'-ti5\il,  108 :  t . 
Originally,  a  counter-roll  or  check  against  another 
account ;  at  present,  check,  restraint,  power,  super 
intendence. 

To  Cou-trol',  v.  a.  To  chock  by  a  counter  reckoning ; 
to  govern ;  to  restrain  ;  to  overpower. 

Con-trol'-la-blf,  101 :  a.  Subject  to  control. 

Con-trol'-lf  r,  36  :  *.     Generally,  one  who   has  the 

the  number*  rsfsr,  praosde  tbs  Dictionary. 
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power  of  governing  or  restraining  j  specially,  a 
director  or  supervisor  appointed  to  an  once  ana  re- 
ceiving iu  profits;  in  this  special tense  often  unne- 
cessarily spelled  Comptroller. 

Con-troI'-Ur-sbip,  #.  The  office  of  a  controller. 
Con-trol'-metit,  «.   The  act  of  controlling;  control. 

To  CONTROVERT«c5n*-trA-vertf,  v.  a.  (Com- 
pare  Contraversien  under  Contra-.)  To  torn  against 
with  opposition  of  mind,  to  debate,  to  dispute,  to  op- 
pose by  reasoning. 

Coi^*tro-Ter'-tCT,  CoD/,-tro-ver/-tret,  *.  A  dis- 
patent. 

Coa'-tTO-rer/f-t»-We,  105,  101 :  a.  Disputable. 

CoW/'-tro-vrr'-s  r,  (-C&j,  1 52)  #.  Dispute ;  debate ; 
agitation  of  opinions. 

Con/-tro-vei*-*al,  (aV&l,  147)  a.  That  is  meant  to 
controvert;  disputatious. 

Coa/-tro-ver"-*ml-t8t, «.  A  Controvertlst. 

(fc>  Gmtroverse  for  Controversy,  and  Controwtrsor  for 
Controvertisi,  are  found  only  in  old  authors. 

CONTUMACIOUS,  c6n^-m*''-th'ui,  00 1  a. 
Obstinate ;  perverse  ;  Inflexible. 

Con'-to-mat'-ciotnAy,  ad.  Obstinately;  penreraely. 

Con'-tu-ma^-ciowa-nete,  f.  Obstinacy. 

Con^-tu-ma'-cy, «.  Obatinacy  ;  wilful  disobedience 
to  any  lawful  summons  or  judicial  order. 

CONTUMELIOUS,  c8n'-rti-me"-l£-ua,  105, 
146,  180 :  a.  Reproachful ;  rude ;  insolent ;  in  some 
old  writers,  ignominious,  shameful. 

CoD'-to-me^-l^etis-Iy,  ad.  Contemptuously. 

Con/-to-me/,-l»-<mB-ne*s,  *.  Contempt;  reproach. 

Con^-tu-ine-ly,  s.  Rudeness  ;  insolence  ;  reproach. 

To  CONTUNIK^cSn-tund',  v.  a.  To  Contuse. 
lObs] 

To  Con-tusk,  cdn-tnze',  137:  v.  a.  To  beat  to- 
gether; (See  Co-;)  to  bruise  $  to  bruise  without 
breaking. 

Con-tu'-eion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  braising; 
the  state  of  being  bruised ;  a  bruise. 

CONUNDRUM==cA-nfin'-drum,  #,  a  sort  of 
riddle  ia  which  some  odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for 
discovery  between  things  quite  unlike:  a  quibble,  a 
low  Jest. 

CONUSANCE,  &c  See  Cognisance  (legal)  under 
Cognition. 

CONVALE9CENT«c5n'^a.UJa/'-w«nt.a.  Be- 
covering  stfengjh  after  sickness,  are.    Bee  Co*. 

Con'-vo-lea/'-cence,  CW-ra-les/'-can-cy,  #,  Be. 
eovery. 

To  CON  VENE=con-vene',  v.  n  and  a.  To  come 
together;  to  associate;  to  assemble  for  a  public  pur* 
pose : — tut.  To  call  together ;  to  assemble ;  to  summon 
judicially. 

Coffc-ve'-neT,  $.  One  of  an  assembly ;  a  summoner. 

Coo-v*/-Ba-bl«,  101  t  a.  That  may  be  convened. 

Cow-vk'-NJ^knt,  146:  a.  Literally,  meeting,  or 
coming  together  with  the  occasion ;  hence,  fit ;  suit- 
able ;  commodious, 

Con-ve'-nf-«ot-ljf,  ad.  Comnmdionsly ;  My. 

Con-ve'-ni-ence,  Con-ve'-Bt-erj-cy,  «.  Fftnets  ; 
propriety  ;  coauaodiousness ;  ease ;  aecommodation. 

CW-vxkt,  «.  Aa  assembly  of  religious  persons  ;  aa 
abbey ;  a  monastery ;  a  naaaery  ;  a  rettgious  house. 

Con-yen/-/sj-a],  (-tu-al,  147)  h.  and  *.  Belonging 
te  a  convent :— #.  A  monk. 

To  Cow-ybmt',  83 1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  can  before  a 
judge.  [One.]  aea.  To  meet:  toceneur.  [Little  used.} 

Cok-v«k/-t/-cij?,  105, 101 :  t.  An  assembly;  par- 
tiealarry  for  sohkTaattVsl  worship. 

Coo-vetf-to'-der,  $.  A  frequenter  of  conventicles. 

CoK-VEtr'-TJON,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  coming  together ; 


CON. 

Coo-Tefj'-Ztoll-el,  a.  SUpeiaied;  agned  on  by  eon- 
•pact:  tacitly  understood. 

Con-ven-rton-ar-y,  1^9 :  a.  Aeting  upon  contract. 

Con-ven'-/ion-cr,  «.  A  member  of  a  couvention. 

Con-ven'-/»n-ist,  *.  One  who  makes  a  contract 

7b  CONVERGE-cdo-vergc',  v.  n.  To  tend  to  a 
point.   It  is  opposed  to  Diverge. 

Con-ver'-gent,  )   a.  Tending  to  one  point  from  dif- 

Con-ver'-gmg,  f  fereat  places. 

Con-vcr'-gence,  «.  Tendency  to  a  common  point. 

To  CONVERSE=c6u-verte'.  153  :  v.  n.  Ori- 
ginally, to  keep  company,  to  associate,  to  cohabit ;  to 
have  sexual  commerce ;  at  present,  or  usually,  to 
talk  familiarly;  to  convey  thought  reciprocally. 

Con-Ter'-aw-blr,  a.   Qualified  for  conversation. 

Con-ver'-aa-bly,  ad*    In  a  conversable  manner. 

Con-ver'-atf-bli-neae,  #.    Sociablenees:  fluency. 

Con-ver/-aive,  Coo-ver/-ea-t*ve,  a.   Chatty. 

Con/-VKR9E,  83:  t.  Familiar  acquaintance;  con- 
versation ;  cohabitation.— See  also  under  To  Convert. 

Con'-ver-sont,  a.  Acquainted  by  keeping  company  ; 
acquainted  by  study  or  practice;  (in  these  senses 
followed  by  with;)  concerning,  haviug  concern;  (in 
this  sense  followed  by  about.) 


Con'-ver-ea"-/ion,  89 :  j.    Familiar  discourse ;  easy 

talk;  chat;  a  particular  act  of  discourse;  commerce; 

intercourse ;  behaviour  j  practical  habits ;  in  the  New 

Test.,  Phil.  iii.  90,  citisenshlp. 
Con-Ter-fsa'-tion-al,  a.    Relating  to  conversation ; 

conversable. 
Con/-ver-9ax/-t-(/f-ne,  (-8aV-i£-o,'-nAu,  [ItahJ 

170)  $.   A  meeting  of  company.    In  the  plural,  Cba- 

versazionl.Ci .) 

7b  CONVEBT=c5n-Tertf,  35:  v.  a.  and  a.  To 

turn  or  change  to  another  form,  substance,  state  or 
purpose ;  to  change  or  turn  to  another  religion ;  or  to 
a  better  course  of  life;  in  an  unusual  but  literal  sense 
to  turn  towards  a  point : — neu.  To  undergo  a  change. 

Con-ver/-trr,  36  :  «.    One  that  makes  converts. 

Con-ver'-ti-blt,  105, 101 :  c  Susceptible  of  change ; 
interchangeable. 

Con-ver/-b-b!y,  105  :  ad.    Reciprocally. 

Con-ver/-t*-bil/,-J-tjr,  «.  Possibility  of  being  con- 
verted ;  of  being  interchanged. 

Con-ver'-aion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Change  from  one 
state  to  another;  change  to  a  holy  life}  change  to 
another  religion :  interchange  of  term  in  an  argument, 
as,  "  No  virtue  is  vice,  no  vice  is  virtue ;"  the  change 
or  reduction  of  a  fractional  equation  to  an  integral  one. 

Con-reraey-ly,  ad.  With  change  of  order?  reci- 
procally. 

Con'-ykrt,  83 :  «.    A  person  converted. 

Con'-ver-tite,  *.   A  convert.  [Shaks.] 

Con'-verse,  a.  and  *.  Opposite  reciprocally: — *. 
Opposite  reciprocal  proposition.— See  other  senses  of 
this  word  under  To  Converse. 

CONVEX,  cSn'-vScke,  154:  a.  and*.  Rising  or 
swelling  externally  into  a  spherical  form,  opposed  to 
concave:—*.  A  convex  body. 

Con'-ver-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  convex  form. 

Con'-veJ-nesa,  *.    Convexity. 

Con-vexed?,  (-vSckat,  1 14,  143)  a.  Made  convex. 

Con-vex'-ed-ljr,  ad.    In  a  convex  form. 

Con-ve*'-*-ty,  «.    Spheroidical  protuberance. 

Con-ve*/-o-co*rlf-cave,  158:  a.  Convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Cou-veaF'-o-con,,-vex,  a.    Convex  on  both  sides. 
To  CON VEY=c5u-vaY,  100 :  v.  a.    To  carry;  to 
hand  from  one  to  another;  to  remove  secretly;  to 
transmit;  to  transfer;  to  deliver;  to  import. 

Con-vey/-a-bU,  a.    That  may  be  conveyed. 

Con-vey,-«r,  36  :  *.    He  or  that  which  convays. 

Con-vey'-ance,  12:  t.  The  act  of  removing;  the 
thing  removed;  the  means  by  which  it  i»  removed; 


an  assembly,  generally  for  settling  political  questions ; 
the  contract  or  agreement  formed  at  a  Convention. 

Tbe  sign  =  Is  used  afar  modes  of  spelling  that  hsve  no  lrregularltr  of  aound. 

Contmantt;  miab-un,  i.  e,  minion,  165  :  vTih-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166 
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or  otherwise  dress  for  eating;  to  prepare  tor  any 
purpose. 

Cook,  «.    One  whose  business  is  to  cook. 

Cook'-er-y,  #.  The  art  or  practice  of  cooking. 

<t>  Among  the  compounds  are  CooW-room,  (in  a  ship.) 
and  Cook  -maid. 

COOL=»c5fil,  a.  and  f .  Approaching  to  cold ;  tem- 
perate; nottealous;  not  ardent;  not  fond:— g.  Free- 
dom from  heat 

To  Cool,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  cool ;  to  allay  heat ; 
to  quiet  passion : — neu.  To  grow  less  hot;  to  lose  the 
heat  of  excitement  or  passion ;  to  become  indifferent. 

Cool'-ly,  ud.  Without  heat  or  sharp  cold ;  indifferently; 
calmly. 

Cool'-ish,  a.    Rather  cool. 

Cool'-neas,  f*  A  moderate  degree  of  cold ;  indifference ; 
disinclination. 

Cool'-er,  36 :  f .  That  which  cools ;  a  medicine  for 
cooling  the  body ;  a  vessel  for  cooling  fluids,  Sec. 

COOLY=co5'-l£ty  *.    An  Indian  road-pcrter. 

COOM=c6tJm,  *.  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven ; 
dost  or  dirt  that  works  out  of  a  machine. 

COOMB,  C55m,  156  :  f.  A  measure  of  four  bushel*. 

COOP=c6op,  #.  Originally,  a  cask  or  barrel ;  hence, 
a  wooden  enclosure  generally ;  a  pen  for  small  animals ; 
a  tumbrel  or  close  cart.  In  old  authors.  Cub  anil  To 
Cub  are  found  (pronounced  no  doubt  coob,  see  US) 
with  nearly  the  same  sense  as  Coop  and  To  Coup. 

To  Coop,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  coop ;  to  confine  in  a 
narrow  compass ;  to  straiten. 

Coop'-eT,  1 18,  36  :  s.    One  that  makes  barrels. 

Coop'-er-age,  129,  99 :  f.  The  work  or  workshop 
of  a  cooper ;  allowance  or  pay  for  cooper's  work. 

To  CO-OPERATE  =^  co-op'-Sr-ifc,  v.  n.  To 
labour  jointly;  (see  Co-;)  to  concur  in  the  same 
effect 

Co-op"-er-a'-tor,  38 :  f.    A  joint  operator. 

Co-op"-er-a'-tive,  105:  a.  Promoting  a  common 
end. 

Co-op,-er-a"-/wn,  89 :  f .    Joint  operation. 

7b  CO-OPTATE-co-V-tat*,  ••  «•  T°  «»°o»* 
jointly. 

Co,-op-ta"-/ion,  89 :  t.    Choice  J  adoption. 

CO-ORDINATE,  co-or'-di-natt,  105 :  a.  Holding 
the  same  rank;  not  subordinate.  It  is  used  as  a  noun 
plural,  Co-ordinate*,  in  conic  sections,  to  signify  the 
absciss  and  its  ordinate*  taken  in  conjunction. 

Co-or'-dt-nate-ly,  ad.    In  the  same  rank. 

Co-or/-di-nate-ne68,  t.  Equality  of  rank. 

Co-or/-di-na/'-/ion,  9.  The  state  of  holding  equal 
rank  with  regard  to  what  is  higher  or  lower. 

COOT=c55t,  f .    A  small  black  water  fowl 

COP=c6p,  f.    The  head  or  top  of  any  thing.  [Obs.] 

Cop/-o-tain,  98,  99  :  a.    High-raised  ;  pointed. 

Copped,  (copt,  1 14,  143)  Cop'-pleri,  a.  Rising 
conically. 

CopMand,  *.    Ground  terminating  in  a  cop. 

COPAL«=CO-p51,  t.  A  name  applied  to  various 
resins  or  gums  of  Mexico. 

Co-PAi'-B^l,  t.  A  balsam :  also,  Copayva,  Capivi,  Sec. 

CO-PARCENER«co-par/-c£-Qtr>  $.  One  who 
has  equal  share  with  others  in  a  patrimonial  in- 
heritance. 

Co-par'-ce-nar-y,  (-Il#r4ty)  » .    Joint  heirship. 

Co-par/-ce-ny,  t.    An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 

CO-PARTMENT.— See  Compartment  under  To 
Compart 

CO-PARTNER-co-part'-ner,36:  t.  A  sharer. 

Co-part'-ntr-ship,  #,    Joint  concern  in  business. 

COPE^copt,  t.  (Compare  Cop.)  A*  covor  for  tlie 
head ;  a  vestment  worn  in  sacred  ministrations ;  anv 
thing  spread  or  extended  over  the  head.  In  old 
Th«  tcbeinet  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Voweiit  gatt'-wav  ch&p'-m&i :  p5-pi':  \i%:  go$d :  j'GB,  t.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  x,  &C.  mute,  171. 
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the  act  of  transferring  property;   the  deed  which 

transfers. 
Con-vev/-<m-ceT,  $.    A  lawyer  who  draws  writings 

by  which  property  is  transferred. 
Con-vey'-an-cing,  t.  The  business  of  a  conveyancer. 
CONV1CIN1TY,   con-v£-cin'4-t&j,   t.    Neigh- 

bourhood. 

7b  CONVICT.— See  under  the  next  word. 

To  CON  VINCE=c6n-v!nci/,  v.  a.  Literally  to 
vanquish  or  subdue;  appropriately,  to  subdue  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  to  truth;  to  force  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  contested  proposition ;  its  literal  sense 
will  be  found  in  old  authors;  also,  to  evince,  to  prove, 
(a  sense  likewise  obs.,)  and  frequently  in  the  bible, 
to  convict. 

Con-vin'-CeT,  t.     He  or  that  which  convinces. 

Con-vill'-Ci-bU,  a.    Capable  of  couviction. 

Con-vin'-cing-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  compel  assent 

Con-vin'-cing-ness,  t.   The  power  of  convincing. 

Con-vince'-ment,  t .    Conviction.  [Obs.] 

Con-vic^/ion,  89 :  f .  The  act  of  convincing ;  state 
of  being  convince/1  \  confutation.— See  also  lower. 

Con-vicr-ti  ve,  a.    Having  the  power  of  convincing. 

To  Con-vict7,  v.  a.  To  subdue  the  opposition  to 
truth  by  proving  a  charge  against  one,  or  to  prove  him 
guilty;  to  show  by  proof  or  evidence;  in  old  authors, 
to  convince. 

Con-vic/-/iou,  f.    A  finding  guilty. — See  also  above. 

Con-vic'-t*ve,  a.    Having  the  power  of  convicting. 

Con'-VICT,  83 :  f.  One  found  guilty  of  crimo  ;  a 
felon. 

CONV1TIOUS,  cdu-vTsh'-'us,  a.  Reproachful. 
[Obs.] 

To  CONVlVE^cSn-vivt',  r.  a.    To  feast.  [Obs.] 

Con-Yiv'-t-al,  146:  a.    Festive ;  social. 

Con-viv,-i-alw-i-ty,  84, 105:  *.  Festivity. 

7b  CONVOKE=o5n-vokc/,  v.  a.  To  call  together. 

To  Con'-vo-cate,  v.  a    To  convoke ;  to  summon. 

Con'-vo-ca"-rtbn,  89 :  #.  The  summoning  of  an 
assembly;  an  assembly,  particularly  of  the  clergy,  or 
of  the  members  or  heads  of  a  university. 

To  CONVOLVE*c8n-Yolve',  v.  a.  To  roll  to- 
gether. 

Conff-vo-W-ted,  109:  a.  Twisted;  rolled  upon 
itself.    Con'-vo-hrte  is  also  used. 

Con'-vo-W-Ztoii,  109,  89:  *.  The  act  of  rolling 
together;  the  state  of  beiug  rolled  into;  a  twisting. 

C0N-VO1/-VU-LU8,  t.   The  flower  bindweed. 

7b  CONVOY=c8n-vo/,  29:  v.  a.  To  accom- 
pany by  land  or  sea  for  the  sake  of  defending.  (If 
person*  only  are  to  be  defended.  To  escort  is  specially 
used.) 

Con'-voy,  81 :  t.    An  attendant  forco  on  a  voyage  or 
journey  for  tlie  purpose  of  defence ;  the  act  of  con- 
voying ;  and  in  old  authors,  conveyance.  To  Convoy, 
and  To  Convey,  being  originally  related. 
To  CONVULSE-con-vuUe',  v. 


contract,  as  the  muscular  parti 
affect  by  spasms  j  to  shake  1 


o.  To  draw  or 
arts  of  an  animal  body ;  to 
:  by  any  strong  irregular 
action. 

Con-vul'-sive,  105:  a.    Tending  to  convulse. 

Cott-Vul'-8ive-ly,  ad.    In  an  agitated  manner. 

Con-vul'-*ion,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Tumult;  disturb- 
ance; an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 
muscles  by  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted. 

CONY,  co'-nk,  i.  A  rabbit.  It  is  flunUiarly  pro- 
nounced cun/4\j;  (116)  the  former  or  regular  pro- 
nunciation is  that  proper  for  solemn  reading. 

Con//-v-bur/-rou>,  108 :  «.    Rabbit  holes. 

7b  COO=cC3,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeou. 

CooMng,  «.    Invitation,  as  the  note  of  the  dove. 

7b  COOK^cCSk,  125  :  v.  n.    To  cry  as  the  cuckoo. 

7b  COOK,  C&k,  r.  a.    To  boil,  to  bake,  to  roast, 


COP 

author*  it  may  be  found  for  Cop  in  literal  and  figu- 
rative senses. 

To  Cope,  r.  a.  To  cover  at  with  a  cope. — See  other 
semes  in  the  next  class. 

Cooping,  *.  The  top  of  a  wall,  which  comes  over  it 
as  a  partial  shelter. 

To  COPE=»copt,  v.  n.  To  contend,  to  strive,  to 
deal  emularively :  properly  followed  by  with,  which, 
in  Shafcspcare  and  other  old  writers,  sutlers  ellipsis  in 
many  passages,  but  is  always  understood  except  when 
the  meaning  is  that  assigned  to  the  verb  in  the  pre- 
ceding class. 

Cope'-man,  t .    A  dealer ;  a  chapman.  [Ob*.] 

Copes'-mate,  *.  A  striver  in  friendship;  a  com- 
panion. It  is  less  likely  to  mean  one  living  under  the 
same  cope  or  roof.'  [Ob*.] 

COPER  NIC  AN,  co-per'-n£-c3n,  a.  Relating  to 
the  modern  solar  system,  or  that  of  Copernicus. 

COPHOS1S,  co-fo'-sia,  163,  86 :  t.  Dnlness  of  any 


COPIER See  under  Copy. 

COPING.— See  under  Cope. 

COPIOUS,  co'-p£-tis,  a.    Plentiful;  not  concise. 

Co'-pi-otm-ly,  ad.    Abundantly;  not  barrenly. 

Co'-p.-OttS-nes*.  S.    Plenty ;  exuberance ;  diffusion. 

COPLAND,  COPPED.— Sec  under  Cop. 

COPOS=cop'-08S,  s.    Morbid  lassitude. 

COPPEL.— See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  c5p'-per,  36  :  *.  and  a.  A  metal  of  a 
pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow ;  a  vessel  made  with 
copper,  particularly  a  large  boilrr ;  coin  made  of  copper ; 
in  which  last  senses,  it  is  liable  to  the  plural  number : 
—a.  Consisting  of  copper. 

To  Cop'-per,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  copper. 

Cop'-per-jf,  a.    Containing  copper ;  like  copper. 
*  Cofr'-PBR-Al,  /.    Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  : 
lids  would  seem  the  appropriate  meaning;  yet  the 
name  is  more  frequently  used  for  the  sulphate  of  iron 
or  green  vitriol. 

ty  Among  the  compounds  are,  Cop'perJottomed,  Cop' per- 
9ose,  (a  burly  nose,)  CopTper-plate,  (a  plate  for  im- 
pressions— also  an  impression  taken,)  Cofpersmitk, 
Cop'per-worm,  (that  eats  into  the  copper  of  ships,)  &c 

COPPICE,  cop'-prae,  103  :  W.   A  wood  of  small 

COPSE=-c6p»,  189:  )  growth,   such   as    is 

often  cut  for  fuel. 

To  Copse,  V.  a.    To  preserve  underwood. 

Cop'-ty,  a.    Abounding  with  copses. 

COPPLE.— See  under  Cop. 

COPPLE-DUST.— See  Cupel-dust. 

COPPLE-STONES.— See  Cob. 

COPTlC=c6p'-tic  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  the 
Copts  or  Egyptians:—*.  The  language  of  the  Copts. 

COPULA  =  c6p'-A-l(i,  #.  That  which  joins;  in 
logic,  that  which  joins  the  subject  and  predicate;  in 
medicine,  that  which  joins  the  bones,  a  ligament. 

To  Cop'-u-late,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  unite,  to  conjoin : 
— *eu.  To  come  together  sexually. 

Cop'-u-late,  a.    Joined.  [Little  used.] 

Cop"-u-la'-tive,  105 :  <r.  and  s.  Thst  unites  or 
couples;  in  grammar,  uniting  the  sense  as  well  as  the 
words :— *.    A  copulative  conjunction. 

Cop'-a-la^-tion,  #.    The  act  of  joining;  coition. 

COPY=c5p'-&j,  105:  *.  That  which  is  imitated 
from  an  original  pattern ;  a  transcript ;  one  of  a  number 
of  books  printed  from  the  same  original ;  a  picture  or 
statue  formed  from  a  pattern:  also  that  which  is  to  be 
copied,  as  a  pattern  to  write  from ;  the  autograph  or 
ongintil  after  which  the  compositor  sets  his  type. 

To  Cop'-*/,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  transcribe;  to  write 
afteT  an  original;  to  imitate :— aea.  To  imitate. 

Cop'-iWr,  36 :  *.    One  who  copies. 

Cop'-y-ist,  f.    A  transcriber;  a  plagiary. 
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Cop'-y-hold,  (-h&ltd,  116)  «.  A  tenure  for  which 
the  tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of  tho 
rolls  or  enrolment  made  by  the  lord's  court  on  his  ad- 
mission to  any  parcel  of  land. 

Cop'-*-ri>At,  (-rlU,  115,  162)  #.  The  property 
which  an  author  or  his  assignee  has  in  a  literary  work. 

COQUETTE,  co-k*f,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A  vain  girl 
who  attracts  amorous  advances,  and  rejects  them  for 
others. 

Co-fKet'-tish,  a,    Befitting  a  coquette. 

Co-^uet'-ry,  *.    Deceit  in  love. 

To  Co-^uet',  v.  a.  and  *.  To  jilt:— *tu.  To 
trifle  in  love. 

CORACLE,  c6V-d-cl,  101 :  f.  A  boat  made  by 
leather  stretched  on  wicker-work. 

CORACOID=c6r/-<i-coid,  a.  Shaped  as  a  crow's 
beak. 

CORAL^cor'-al,  129,  12:  *.  and  a.  A  hard 
subfttance,  red,  white,  or  black,  found  in  the  ocean  ad- 
hering to  other  substances,  formerly  supposed  a  vege- 
table, but  now  esteemed  a  congeries  of  animal*;  a 
Eiece  of  coral,  generally  set  in  Kold  or  silver  with  small 
Plls,  which  children' wear  about  the  neck:  —  adj. 
Made  of  coral. 

Cor'-al-lme,  (-lin,  105)  a.  and  t  Consisting  of 
coral:—*.  The  general  name  of  a  number  of  sub- 
marine substances  of  a  doubtful  nature,  under  which 
Coral,  the  most  prominent  of  the  whole  class,  is 
included. 

Cor^-al-li'-form',  38  :  a.    Formod  as  coral. 

Cor/-al-loid,  or  Cor/-<il-loid"-al,  a.   Like  coral 

Cor,-al-la,'-crows,  (-ah'ua,  147)  a.  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  coral. 

Cor'-al-lite,  t.    A  petrifaction  like  a  coral. 

(fc>  Among  the  compounds  are,  Cor/a/-fr<#,  and  Cor'al- 
wort,  so  named  from  slight  resemblances  of  colour  or 
shape. 

CORANlN^co-raW,  #.  A  word  derived  from  a 
French  verb  kignifying  To  run,  and  found  in  old 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  dance  otherwise  called 
Coran'to;  and  also  used  to  signify  a  courier. 

CORBAN=cor'-ban,  12:  t.  Among  the  Jews, 
an  offering  which  had  life,  in  distinction  from  the 
Mincha.or  an  offering  withont  life.— See  also  in  th» 
next  class. 

CORB=cWb,  37:  s.    A  basket  used  in  coalctles. 

Cor'-imn,  12:  *.  An  alms  basket. — See  also  above. 

Coit'-Hf  a,  (-WI,  120)  *.  A  little  basket  Oiled  with 
earth,  used  in  numbers  on  a  parapet  in  a  siege. 

Cor'-bbi.,  #.  The  representation  of  a  basket  In 
architecture ;  the  vase  of  the  Corinthian  column ;  a 
niche  in  a  wall  for  a  figure  or  statue. 

CORD=*caWd,  *.  A  rope,  or  thicker  kind  of  string ; 
a  quantity  of  wood  originally  measured  by  the  cord 
that  bound  it;  it  is  a  pile  8  fc-et  long,  4  high,  and  4 
broad.    Curd' -wood  is  wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 

To  Cord,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  cord. 

Coi'-dage,  99 :  *.  Cord-  and  ropes  collectively. 

Cor'-ded,  a.  Bound  with  cord ;  ready  to  be  measured 
with  a  cord ;  striped  or  furrowed  as  by  cords. 

Cor'-de-ijer",  (-leer,  103)  s.  A  Franciscan  friar, 
so  named  from  the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle. 

Coa'-ootf,  cor'-doang,  [Fr.l  170:  #.  A  row  of 
stones  in  fortification ;  a  line  of  military  posts. 

Cor'-du-roy,  t.    8tout  corded  cotton  cloth. 

CORDATED,  CORDIAL,  &c— See  under  Core. 

CORDOVAN=cor"-do-van',t.  A  Spanish  leather 
originally  from  Cordova  in  Spain:  it  is  often  called 
Cord'-wain. 

CoRry-WAiN-BR,  #.  A  shoemaker,  though  properly 
a  worker  in  Cordovan :  often  shortened  iuto  CoT-di-iisr. 

CORE=cort,  47  :  *.  The  heart  or  inner  pait  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  fruit 

Cor'-da-tbd,  Cou'-di-form,  37:  a.    In  the  form 
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of  a  heart. 
Tba  sign  =  b  «issd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irrsgolarlty  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165  :  vlzh-un,  t.  «.  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 1  fe«n,  166. 
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ft>The  former  word  is  not  equivalent*  to  the  Latin 
Cor-da'tus. 

Cor'-di-^i.,  (cor'-de-Sl,  146,  147}  a.  and  #. 
Proceeding  from  the  heart,  hearty,  sincere;  giving 
force  to  the  heart,  cheering,  invigorating :— t.  A  medi- 
cine or  drink  for  quickening  the  spirits ;  any  thing 
that  comforts  or  exhilarates. 

Cor'-di-al-ly,  105:  a**.    Sincerely;  heartily. 

Cor/-d»-al"-i-ty,  84,  85:  t.  Relation  to  the  heart; 
warmth  of  manner;  sincerity. 

CORED=co/urd,  47 :  a.  In  Che  herring  fishery, 
cured  to  a  certain  degree. 

CORIACEOUS,  cArt-i-a'-sh'us,  48,  147:  a. 
Consisting  of  leather,  or  of  a  substance  resembling 
leniher. 

CORIANDER,  cort4-an'-dcr,  48 :  *.  A  plant; 
a  hot  seed  from  it  used  as  a  carminative. 

CORINTH=CoY-intt,  *.  A  city  in  Greece  noted 
among  other  things  for  its  fruits,  its  licentiousness, 
and  architecture.  It  is  the  original  word  for  what  we 
now  call  a  curraut,  which  is  a  corruption  of  it. 

Cor-in'-fAi-an,  (c8r-rin'-ft£-an,)  a.  and  *.  Per- 
taining to  Corinth ;  of  the  third  kind  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, Doric  and  Ionic  being  the  others ;  licentious : 
— t.  A  gay  licentious  person. 

CORK=c£v»rk,  37  :  #.  A  glandiferous  tree  growing 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  whose  bark  is  used  for  making 
stopples ;  that  which  is  made  of  cork,  particularly  a 
stopple. 

Cor'-ky,  105:  a.  Consisting  of  cork;  resembling 
cork  in  colour  or  fuogousness ;  tough. 

To  Cork,  v.  a.  To  stop  with  corks;  to  bung;  to  stop 
up  or  confine. 

Cork'-scrbjt,  (-scroo,  109)  t.  A  screw  to  draw 
corks. 

Cork'-ing-pin,  f .  A  pin  of  large  size,  used  formerly 
in  attaching  the  female  head  dress  to  a  cork  mould. 

CORMORANT^cor'-mo-rant,  *.  A  voracious 
bird,  the  water-raven,  that  preys  on  fish ;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Corvut  voram ;  a  glutton. 

CORN»caS»rn,  37  :  #.  The  seeds  that  grow  In  ears, 
not  in  pods;  grain  un reaped,  particularly  wheat; 
more  comprehensively,  grain  of  all  kinds  j  any  minute 
particle.    See  also  under  Corneous. 

7b  Cora,  V,  a.  To  form  into  grains,  to  granulate ;  to 
sprinkle  with  grains  of  salt,  to  cure  by  salting. 

Corn'-bind,  (-blntd,  115)  *.  Climbing  buckwheat. 

Corn'-crake,  #.  A  bird  with  a  shrill  cry  that  fre- 
quent* corn-fields. 

Corn'-floor,  (-flort,  132)  t.  A  floor  for  storing  corn. 

Corn'-ing-houae,  t.  A  house  where  gunpowder  is 
granulated. 

Corn'-pipe,  t,  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of  a 
green  stalk  of  corn. 

(&»  The  other  compounds  are  numerous ;  Cord-blade, 
Com' -chandler,  Corn'-Jield,  Corn'-land,  Corn'-Lft,  Com'- 
meter,  and  Corn' mill,  explain  their  own  meaning:  and 
Com'-Jlag,  Corn'-JUtwer,  Corn' -marygold.Curn' -parsley, 
Com'-rocket,  Corn'-rose,  Corn'-sallad,  and  Corn* -violet, 
are  plants.    Corn-beef  is  properly  Corned-beef 

CORNELIAN,  cor-ne'-l£-an,  146:  «.  A  stone 
of  a  deep  red  flesh  colour,  and  hence  often  written 
Carnelian. 

•CORNEL,  CORNELIAN  TREE.— See  under 

the  following. 
CORNEOUS,  cor'-ni-us,  120:  a.  Horny. 
Cor'-nt-cir,  105, 101 :  *.  A  little  horn. 
Cor-nic'-u-late,   a.     Horned,   a    term    applied    to 

plants  which  produce  many  distinct  horned  pods. 
Cor'-m-form,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  horns. 
Cor-n^'-ei-ovs,  (-nid'-ger-us)  a.  Having  horns. 
Cor'-nk,  a.  Hard  or  strong  like  horn. 
Corn,  t.  An  indurated  horny  wart  on  the  foot. 
Corn'-Cut-tor,  #.  One  who  professes  to  cure  corns. 
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Cor^-ne-a,  f.  The  horny  coat  of  the  eye. 

CoF-nel,  or  Cor-neMi-an-tree,  «.  A  tree  bearing 
the  cornelian  cherry,  so  named  from  the  horny  or  hard 
nature  of  its  wood. 

Cok'-nkt,  *.  An  instrument  made  of  horn  :  an  in- 
strument of  a  wiuding  shape  like  a  horn  of  the 
nature  of  a  trumpet.  See  also  lower,  and  likewise 
under  Coronal. 

Cor'-netxr,  or  Cor/-nist,  t.    A  player  on  a  comet 

Cor'-nage,  t.  A  tenure  which  obliges  the  tenant  to 
give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

Corona-mute,  $.  A  rustic  flute  or  horn. 

Cor/-nu-co,/-pi-<i,  f .  The  horn  of  plenty. 

CoR-mj'-TO,  *.  He  who  wears  horns,  a  cuckold. 

To  Cor-nute',  v.  a.  To  bestow  horns,  to  cuckold. 

Cor'-nbt,  #.  Anciently,  a  troop  of  horse,  so  many  as 
had  a  cornet  belonging  to  them ;  also  a  flag  or  ensign 
which  the  bearer  was  to  move  forward  when  the  cornet 
sounded,  the  trumpet  being  the  signal  for  the  soldiers 
to  move  forward  without  the  ensigns.  Hence  the 
modern  signification  of  Cornet,  namely,  the  officer 
that  bears  the  standard  of  a  cavalry  troop. — See  also 
above,  and  under  Coronal. 

Cor'-net-cy,  s.  The  commission  of  a  cornet. 

CORNER^cor'-neT,  30:  s.  An  angle  ;  a  secret 
or  remote  place ;  the  extremities,  the  utmost  limit. 

Cor'-nercd,  (-nerd,  114)  a.  Having  corners. 

Cor"-ner-stone',  s.  The  stone  which  unites  the  two 
stones  at  the  corner ;  the  principal  stone. 

Cor/-neT-wi#e,  (-wize,  151)  ad.   Diagonally. 

CORNET,  &c  CORNETER.— See  under  Cor. 
neous. 

CORNICE.— See  under  Coronal. 

CORNICLE,  CORNICULATE,  &c.  CORNY, 
&c.  CORNUTO,  &c  CORNUCOPIA.— See 
under  Corneous. 

CORNISH,  cor'-nTsh,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall. 

CORODY. — See  Corrody,  under  To  Corrode. 

COROLLARY,  CORONA,  &c— See  in  the  next 
class. 

CORONAL=coY-o  n&\,  129  :  t.  and  a.  A 
crown ;  a  wreath ;  a  garland.  [Spenser.] — a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  head. 

Cor'-o-nar-y  (-nar-&j)  a.    Relating  to  a  crown  ; 

{>laced  as  a  crown ;  resembling  a  garland  or  wreath, 
n  which  sense  it  is  often  used  in  Anatomy. 

Cor/-o-na"-/lon,  89 :  t.  The  act  or  solemnity  of 
crowning  a  king  ;  the  pomp  or  assembly  present. 

CorZ-O-ner,  t.  An  officer  whose  office  is  concerned 
principally  with  pleas  of  the  crown.  One  chief  part 
of  his  duty  is,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  any 
sudden  death. 

Cor/-o-iiet,  *.  A  crown  worn  by  the  nobility ;  an 
ornamental  head  dress ;  something  that  surmounts. 

Cor/-net,  t.  A  contraction  of  Coronet,  used  as  the 
name  of  that  part  of  a  horse's  hoof  that  circularly 
surmounts  the  rest. — See  also  under  Corneous. 

Cor'-nice,  (cor'-niss,  105)  #.  The  highest  projection 
of  a  wall  or  column. 

Cor'-O-nule,  t.  The  coronet  or  downy  tuft  on  seeds. 

Co-ro'-na,  2:  «.  The  Latin  word  for  crown,  the 
parent  of  the  preceding  words,  applied  in  architecture, 
to  the  large  flat  member  of  a  cornice  crowning  the 
entablature. 

Co-ron'-i-form,  92 :  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 

Co-kol'-la,  2 :  #.  The  Latin  word  for  a  little  crown, 
applied  in  botany  to  the  flower  leaves  or  petals  that 
surround  the  parts  of  fructification.  It  is  often  short- 
ened into  Cor  at 

Cor/-ol-la"-ceoi«,  (-sh'us,  147)  o.  Pertaining  to 
a  coraL 

Cou'-ol-l^r-f,  (coY-Sl-lar-^)  t.  That  which 
comes  as  a  finish  or  little  crown  to  the  rest,  a  con 
elusion  or  inference  from  a  proposition  that  has  been 
proved. 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowe/ti  gatt'-wiv  ch*ry-m#ii :  pd-ptf:  liv>:  g36d:  j'Co\  i,  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,\,  &c  wWe,  171. 
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CORPORAL— cor'-pA-ral,  g.  The  lowest  officer 
at  infantry ;  a  naval  officer  of  similar  degree.  This 
word  is  a  corruption  of  Cap'-oral :  Compare  Captain. 

CORPORAL^Cor'-pA-ral,  a.  Relating  to  the 
body ;  belonging  to  the  body ;  material  not  spiritual. 
In  the  last  sense  Cerpereai  is  now  more  commonly 


Cor/-po-rol,  a.  A  linen  cloth  used  In  the  Roman 
church  to  cover  the  sacred  elements  (the  body  and 
blood)   in  the  eucharist ;  it  was  also  called  Cor*- 


po-ra*.  Hence  the  expression.  Corporal  oath,  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  touching  tl 
Coi'-po-ral-ly,  ad.  Bodily. 


Co-po-ral'-i-ts/,  #. 

■   See  also  lower. 


the  corporal  while  swearing. 
The  quality  of  being  embodied. 


COR 

Cor-ric/-/-dor,  (-rW-gl-dor,  105)  t.  The  chief 
magistrate  in  a  Spanish  town. 

To  CORRELATE=c5r*-r£-lW,  v.  «.  To  have 
a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  son. — See  Co-. 

Cor/-re-late,  t.  One  that  stands  in  the  opposite 
relation.     Correlative  is  now  used. 

Cor-rel'-o-tive,  105:  a.  and  t.  Having  a  red. 
procal  relation:— a.  He  or  that  which  stands  in 
reciprocal  relation. 

Cor-reF-o-tive-ls',  105  :  ad.  In  a  correlative  manner. 

Cor-rel'-a-tive-nessy  t.  The  state  of  being  correlative. 

Cor/-re-la"-/ion,  f.  Reciprocal  relation. 

CORREPTION,  cor-rSp'-ahun,  89:  *.  Reproof. 

7bCORRESPOND=c6r/-ri-ap6n<^,v.i».  To 
suit ;  to  auswer;  to  keep  up  the  interchange  of  letters. 

CoH-re-spon^-dent,  a.  and  s.  SuiUble  •  adapted  : — 
«.  One  who  interchanges  letters. 

Cor/-r*-«pon,f-dent-ly,<u/.  In  an  according  manner. 

Cor/-re-flpoIrir-dence,     )  *.    Relation  ;     reciprocal 

Cor/-re>spon/'-den-cy,  J  adaptation  ;  interchange  of 
letters;  or  of  civilities ;  friendship. 

Cor/-re-8pon"-aive,  (-civ,  105;  o.  Answerable. 

CORRIDOR,  c6r'-r4-dor",  129,  105 :  *.  An  aisle 
or  passage  ;  the  common  way  from  many  chambers, 
and  passing  round  or  through  a  building ;  in  a  fortifi- 
cation, the  covert  way  lying  quite  round  it 

CORRIGIBLE,  CORRIGENDA.— See  under 
To  correct. 

CORRIVAL— cftr-ri'-val, «.  A  fellow  rivaL— See 
Co-. 

Cor-rr'-Yal-ry,  *.   Competition. 

To  CORRIVATE,  cSr/-r£-vlu,  v.  a.  To  unite 
into  one  stream. 

Cor/-ri-va"-/i0n,  89  :  «.  The  running  of  waters  into 
one  stream. 

To  CORROBORATE=c5r-r5r/4-raU,  129 :  v. 
a.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  strengthen. 

Cor-rorV-o-rate,  a.    Corroborated.  [Bacon.] 

Cor-rob'-o-rant,  12:  a.  and  «.  Strengthening,  eon. 
firming  :— *.  A  medicine  that  strengthens. 

Cor-rot/'-o-ra'-tive,  105 :  a.  and  f.  Tending  to 
confirm  or  strengthen:—*.  That  which  increases 
strength. 

Cor-ror/-o-ra/f-/ton,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  strengthening 
or  confirming  ;  confirmation. 

To  CORRODE=*c5r-rod*',  129  :  v.  a.  To  eat 
away  by  degrees  ;  to  prey  upon ;  to  con*  time. 

To  Cor-ro/-d*-ate,  v.  a.  To  corrode.  [Little  used.] 

Cor-ro'-dent,  a.  and  «.  Having  the  power  of  cor- 
roding >-«.  That  which  corrodes. 

Cor-r<y-di-bU,  105 :  a.  Capable  of  corrosion. 

Cor-r</-dt-bir"-i-ty,  f.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rodible. 

Cou-kc/-bivb,  (-civ,  105)  a.  and  t.  Having  the 
power  of  wearing  away ;  having  the  quality  to  fret  or 
vex  :— *.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  corroding. 

Cor-ro'-sjve-ly,  105 :  ad.  With  the  power  of  cor- 
rosion. 

Cor-rcZ-sive-ness,  #.  Acrimony. 

Cor-rc/-8i-bl<r,  a.  Corrodible  ;  which  latter  is  the 
preferable  word. 

Cor-ro'-sion,  (-thun,  147)  s.  The  state  of  being 
eaten  into  or  worn  away  by  degrees. 

Cob/-RO-DF,  ».  Literally,  a  Joint  consuming:  (See 
Co- ;)  a  claim  on  a  religious  house  by  the  king;  or 
another  as  due  for  the  sustentation  of  his  chaplains 
or  others. 

To  CORRUGATE,  cor'-roo-gaU,  109 :  v.  a.  To 
wrinkle,  or  purse  up ;  to  contract  into  little  fields  or 
rucks. 

Cor/-m-gate,  a.  Wrinkled.  [Young.] 

Coi'-fu-gant,   12:  a.     Having  the  power  of  con- 
tracting into  wrinkles. 
Tfcaaigu  =  is  t»ed  after  modea  of  spelling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  rand. 

nnah-uo,  •*,  cf  mission,  165 ;  vfeh-un,  •',*  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  titfto,  166. 
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Cor'-PORAT*,  a.     United  in  a  body  or  community ; 

enabled  to  act  in  legal  processes  as  an  individual ; 

general;  united. 
Cor'-po-rate-ls/,  ad.  In  a  corporate  capacity. 
Cor'-po-rate-nesv,  s.  The  state  of  a  body  corporate. 
Cor/-po-ral"-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Confraternity. 
Cor/-po-ra/'-/K>D,  89 :  *.     A  body  politic  chartered 

to  have  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer  or  more,  and 

members,  able  by  their  common  consent  to  grant  or 

receive  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  their  charter. 
Corp*,  (core,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  body  of  troops.    The 

orthography  is  the  same  for  the  plural,  but  it  is  then 

pronounced  as  if  written  core*. 
Cor-pc/-rh-^l,  90 :  a.  Having  a  body,  not  spiritual. 

Corporeoos  is  out  of  use. \ 
Cor-rx/-re-al-ly,  ad.    In  a  material  form  or  manner. 
Cor-po'-re-al-ist,  «•  A  materialist. 
Cor'-po-re?-t-ts/,  f.  The  state  of  having  a  body. 
Cob/-po-&4XT,  (-z£nt,  151)  «.  A  volatile  meteor 

sometimes  seen  about  the  riggings  of  ships :  from  the 

Italian  Corpo  Santo. 
Corpse,  189  :  *.  A  dead  body,  a  corse. 
Cor/-pu-i.ent,  o.  Fleshy ;  bulky. 
Cor'-pu-lence,  Cor'-pu-len-cy,  t.  Fleshiness. 
Cor'-pur-cue,  (coi'-pus-sl,  156,  101)  s.  A  small 

body  >  a  particle  of  matter. 
Cor-pus'-CU-lar,  38:  a.    Relating  to  or  comprising 

Corpuscles;  the  corpuscular  philosophy  proposes  to 

account  for  natural  phenomena  by  the  motion,  figure, 

tec  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter. 
Cor-pos'-CU-la'-n-an,  a.  and  «.  Corpuscular  :— f. 

An  advocate  for  the  corpuscular  philosophy. 
Corsb,  «.     Literally  the   body;    appropriately,    in 

poetic  language,  a  Corpse. 
ConeMef,  t.    light  armour  for  the  forepart  of  the 

body. 
Cor'-tet,  f.     That  which  is  worn  round  the  body,  a 

bodice,  or  stays. 
To  CORRADE*c6r-radt',  v.  a.    To  scrape  to- 
gether ;  (See  Co-;)  to  rub  off. 
CORRADIATION,  cSr-ra'-dl-a''-8hun,  89  :  $. 

Conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point — See  Co-. 
To  CORRECT=c8r-r*ct',  v.  a.    To  amend;  to 

rectify ;  to  take  away  faults ;  to  punish. 
Cor-reCT,  a.  Free  from  faults  ;  accurate. 
Cor-rectMy,  ad.  Accurately ;  without  faults. 
Cor-rect'-nese,  «.  Accuracy  ;  exactness. 
Cor-recMatve,  a.  and  r.     Having  power  to  obviate 

any  bad  qualities:—!.  That  which  has  the  power  of 

correcting ;  limitation. 
Cor-rec'-tor,  38 :  «•  He  or  that  which  corrects. 
Cor-rec/-/»on,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  correcting  ;  punish- 
ment; discipline;  amendment;  reprehension. 
Cor-rex/-/iori-al,  a.    Tending,  or  intended  to  correct 
Cob/-rj-o7-ble,  105,  101  :  a.     Capable  of  being 

corrected;  punishable. 
CoR'-RJ-OKir^-D^,  [Lat]  t.  pi.    Things  to  bo  eor- 

reeted. 


Consonant*; 
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COSY,  co^-z^,  151 :  a.  (Cavteur,  Ft.)  Chatty  ; 
comfortably  piaoed  for  chatting. 

COSMETIC,  c6z-m«tMc,  151 :  t.  and  a.  A  pre- 
paration for  Improving  beauty  :—adj.  Beautifying. 

COSMIC  A  L,  c6V-m£-c£l,  151:  a.  Generally, 
relating  to  the  world;  specially,  rising  or  setting  with 
the  sun,  as  opposed  to  acronycaL 

Co^-mi-cal-fy,  ad.  Not  ocronycally. 

Cos-MOo'-O-N  r,  15 1 :  «.  The  birth  of  the  universe ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

CoJ-mog'-O-nist,  f.  One  learned  in  cosmogony. 

Coa-uoa'-RA-PHT  (-f  4ij,  163)  151:  t.  The  science 
or  art  of  describing  the  world  with  relation  to  the 
universe. 

Coi~mogf-ra-pncr,  f .  A  professor  of  cosmography. 

Cof/-mo-grapA"-i-ca),  a.  Relating  to  cosmography. 

Co^-mo-grapV'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  relating 
to  the  structure  of  the  world. 

Cos'-MO-LABB,  151 :  t.  An  ancient  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  of  the  terrestrial  or  of  the  celes- 
tial spheres. 

Cos-MOL'-^i-TOR-r,  151, 129:  t.  The  worship  pai 
to  the  world  and  its  parts  by  heathens. 

Cos-mol'-o-gf,  151,  87  :  f.  A  treatise  on,  or  tho 
doctrine  of  the  universe,  its  structure  and  its  parts. 

Cot-mol'-O-gist,  f .  One  versed  in  cosmology. 

CoZ-mo-logr-t-Ca),  a.  Relating  to  cosmology. 

Cos-mom'-e-trf,  151 :  f.  The  measurement  of  the 
world  by  degrees  and  minutes. 

Cos'-mo-pi.A8//-tio,  151 :  a.  World-forming. 

Cos'-mo-poi/'-j-'imn,  Cos-mop'-o-ijtb,  151:  ». 
A  citizen  of  the  world. 

Cosf-uo-RAn-UA,  151 :  f.  A  view  or  series  of  views 
of  the  world ;  a  comprehensive  pointing. 

COSS=co«8,  «.  One  and  a  half  mile,  nearly.  [Hin- 
doo.] 

COSSACK~cdY-«*ck,  t.  One  of  a  military  people, 
skilful  as  horsemen,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine. 

COSSET=cSa'-»St,  t.  A  house-lamb. 

COSSIC=c5s'-8ick,  a.  Relating  to  Algebra,  [Oba.] 

COST~cost,  17:  «.  Price;  charge;  expense  j 
luxury ;  loss.  Costs  ;  expenses  incurred  in  a  lawsuit. 

To  Cost,  1  V.  a.  To  be  bought  for;  to  be  had  at 
1  Cost,    >  the  price  of;  to  be  obtained  by; 

Cost,  J    &>  It  is  always  active.     "It  cost  me 
much  labour;"  L  e.  "  It  cost  much  labour  to  me." 

CoetMy,  105 :  a.  Expensive. 

CotV-less,  a.  Attainable  without  expense. 

CosV-li-ness,  f.  Sumptuousness ;  expensi;reness. 

COST=c6st,  17:  *.  A  rib  or  side.  [B.  Jonson.] 

Cos/-t/il,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ribs. 

COSTARD=co8'-tard,34:  *.  Ahead;  [Oba.]  an 
apnle  round  and  bulky  like  the  head. 

Cos/,-tard-mon'^fr  (-mun'-gwer,  116,  77)  t.  An 
apple- seller. 

Co8*-teT-mon'-#eT,  t.  (A  corruption  of  the  foregoing.) 
An  Itinerant  seller  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

COSTIVE,  cosMTv,  105:  a.  Constipated  or  bound 
in  body  ;  close,  hard;  impermeable;  confined. 

CoeZ-tive-ness,  $.  The  state  of  being  costive. 

COSTLESS,  COSTLY,  &C  See  under  Cost 

COSTMARY,  cosV-mar-kj,  *.  A  kind  of  tansy. 

COSTUME=cos-tunu',  *,  Style  of  dress  ;  charac- 
teristic dress  j  in  painting  it*  includes  something 
more,  namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  detail  of  a 
picture  to  characters,  time,  and  place. 

COT=cot,  S.  A  small  house ;  a  hut ;  a  cottage.  See 
also  after  this  claas.— Sue  likewise  Cotaneau. 

Cote,  *.  A  cot.  [Oba]  a  sheepfold  ;  a  dove-house. 

Cot'-land,  $ .  Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

Cot'-tCT,  *.  A  cottager :  Cot'-ti-<r,  is  the  same,  but 
Oba. 
satire,  sad  tb«  principle  to  which  tb«  nvmben  refer,  preosd*  tbs  DkUeaary. 

cbstry-mdn :  pi-pi7:  liS»:  gttd :  j*55,  i.e.  jew,  55 :  a,  t,  i,  &c  mute,  171. 
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Cor"-rw-ga'-tor,  *.    The  muscle  that  contracts  or 

wrinkle*  the  forehead. 
C0r/-rt/-ga/*-/ton,f.  Contraction  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRUPT=c6r-rupt',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  turn 

from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state ;  to  deprave ;  to 

destroy  integrity ;  to  bribe  :—neu.   To  become  putrid ; 

to  lose  purity. 
Cor- rupt7,  a.  Tainted  ;  unsound ;  vicious. 
Cor-rupt'-er,  36  :  f.  He  that  taints  or  vitiates. 
Cor-rupt'-ly,  ad.  With  corruption ;  viciously. 
Cor-rupt'-new,  *.   Putrescence  ;  vice. 
Cor-rupt/-le83,  a.  Insusceptible  of  corruption. 
Cor-rup'-tive,  105:    a.     Having   the    quality   of 

vitiating. 
Cor-rupMion,  89 :  t.  The  principle  by  which  bodies 

tend  to    a  separation  of  their  parts,  putrescence; 

matter  or  pus  in  a  sore ;  depravation,  wickedness;  the 

taint  derived  to  a  man  and  his  issue  by  treason  or 

felony. 
Cor-rury-ti-bU,  101:  a.    Susceptible  of  destruction 

by  natural  decay ;  susceptible  of  depravation. 
Cor-rup'-ti-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  vitiated. 

CORSAIR=COr/-sau,  S.  A  pirate  ;  or  bis  vessel 

CORSE,  CORSELET,  CORSET.— See  under 
Corporal.  . 

CORSNED=conx'-n«d,  t.  The  bread  of  exe- 
cration, or  ordeal  mouthful  used  formerly  by  an  ac- 
cused person  who  wished,  in  swallowing  it,  that  it 
might  destroy  him  if  guilty. 

CORTEGE,  CORTES.— See  under  Court 

CORTEX=corMScks,  154  :  t.  Bask  or  rind. 

Cor'-tt-cal,  a.  Barky  ;  belonging  to  tho  rind. 

Cor'-ti-cate,  Cor"-ti'-ca'-ted,  a.  Resembling  bark. 

Cor'-ti-cose,  (-coce,  152)  a.  Full  of  bark. 

Cor-ttc'-j-form  (-tW-si-fiwnn)  a.  Like  bark. 

Cor'-ti-cif-er-oifs,  120:  a.  Producing  bark. 

CORUNDUM=co-run'-dum,  t.  A  sort  of  ada- 
mantine earth. 

To  CORUSCATE^co-rusZ-cite,  v.  a.    To  gutter. 

Co-rus'-cant,  a.  Glittering  by  flashes ;  flashing. 

Cor,-U8-ca"-/u>Il,  *.  Flash ;  quick  vibration  of  light. 

CORVETTE,  cor-vSt',  [Frl  170:  *.  An 
advice  boat;  a  sloop  of  war. — See  Corvetto  under 
Curve. 

CORV  US=*cor '-vus :  s .  A  military  engine  with  a 
hook  like  a  crow's  beak,  used  bv  the  ancient  Romans 
in  boarding  an  enemy's  vessel ;  literally,  a  crow. 

Co I7- vine,  1 05 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  crow  or  raven. 

CORYBANTIC=c5r'4-Wn'/-tick,  a.  Madly 
agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the  Corybantes  or  priests  of 
Cybele. 

CORYMBUS=?co-rim'-bus,  t.  Primarily,  a  head 
or  cluster ;  a  bunch  of  berries ;  a  compounded  discus 
flower,  such  as  the  daisy  or  common  marigold.  It  is 
shortened  into  Cor'-ymb. 

Co-rym'-boi/s,  120 :  a.  Consisting  of  corymbs. 

Co-rym'-bu-lovs,  a.  Having  little  corymbs. 

Co-rym'-bj-a-ted,  a.  Decked  with  ivy  berries. 

Cor/-vm-btf  "-er-out,  a.  Bearing  clusters. 

CORYPHEUS,c6V-£-fe"-us,  163 :  s.  The  leader 
of  the  ancient  dramatic  chorus ;  a  leader  or  chief 

COSC1NOMANCY,  cdV'-si-no-maV-ceu.,  87 : 
s.  Divination  by  a  sieve. 

COSECANT=co-sc'-c<5nt,  s.  The  secant  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  arc  to  make 
up  90  devrees.  In  the  same  manner  Co'-slne  is  the 
sine,  and  Co-tan'-jjcnt  is  the  tangent,  of  an  arc,  which, 
in  each  case,  is  the  complement  of  another  arc. 

COSIER,  co'-rh£-cr,  147 :  t.  A  botcher.  [Obe.] 
Tb« 

Fowels  t  gatt'-wiu 
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CW-wold  (-wAlcd,  U6)f.    Sheepeotes  in  an  open 


Cot'-tagb,  99  :  t.  A  hat;  any  small  dwelling.  A 
Cottage  ermee  (or'-nay)  is  a  •mall  Till*. 

CotAta-geT,  t.  One  who  lire*  in  a  cottage;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  lives  rent-free  on  a  eommon. 

COT^cot,  t .  A  little  boat  [Spenser.  Obs.] 

COT=c5t,  s.Jl  small  bed ;  a  cradle ;  a  hammock. 

To  COTE=cok,  v.  a.  To  come  up  to,  and  pass  or. 
[Oba.]  '  *^ 

COTEMPORARY.— See  Contemporary. 

CO-TENANT«co-4£n'-£nM'  A  tenant  in  common. 

COTERIE,  coV-wr-ee*  [Fr.]  170.  *.  A  circle  or 
elnb  of  fashionables,  sometimes  consisting  only  of 


COTHURNUS==co-ttur/-nun,  t.  A  buskin. 
Co-/Aur/-nate,  Co-/AuV-na-ted,  a.  Bnskined. 
CCmCULAR~co-tic'-&-lar,  34  :  «.    Pertaining 

to  whetstones;  like,  or  suitable  for,  whetstones. 
COTILLON,  co-tTl'-yoan$  [Fr.]  170:    #.    A 

Brery  dance,  usually  sto   eight  persons;   the  tone 

played  with  it. 

COTTAGE,   COTTIER,    COTSWOLD,    Ac. 

See  under  Cot, 
COTQUEAN,  cdY-kwien,  188 :  #.    A  man  who 

basis*  himself  with  affairs  properly   belonging  to 

women.    Cot.  when  a  contraction  of  the  same  word, 

has  the  same  meaning. 
COTTON,  cot/-tn,  114  :  t.  and  a.  The  soft  downy 

substance  growing  in  the  pods  of  a  shrnb  cultivated 

in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  East-Indies; 

the  doth  made  of  the  down  '.—adj.  Made  or  ^rt  rifling 

-#  —.*-_ .  pertaining  to  cotton. 


CorZ-ton-y,  a.  Full  of  cotton  ;  soft  as  cotton. 

To  CotMon,  v.  n.  To  rise  with  a  nap ;  To  cotton 
•nth  any  eae,  to  unite  with  him.  [Swift.] 

&•  Among  the  compounds  are,  Col' ton- grass,  Co  ft  on- 
thistle,  Cotton-weed,  which  are  all  plants ;  and  CoVton- 
miff.  Cotton  maekime.  need  in  preparing  Cotton. 

OOTYLA«=cSt'-c-lA,  5,  2 :  «.  A  hollow,  but  par- 
ticukrly  the  cavity  of  a  bona  which  receives  the  end 
of  another. 

Co-tyl'-b-dow,  92, 18 :  #.  The  lobe  that  nourishes 
the  seeds  of  plants,  and  then  perishes. 

CorZ-jHed'-e-notts,  92,  120  :  a.  Having  a  seed 
lobe. 

To  COUCH-cowtch,  31,  63:  r.n.  and  a.  To 
lie  down  on  a  place  of  repose ;  to  recline  on  the  knees, 
as  a  beast :  to  lie  down  in  secret,  or  in  ambush ;  to 
stoop,  to  bend  down:— ac*.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  re- 
pose; tu  place  close  to.  or  within ;  to  involve,  include, 
or  comprise ;  to  fix  the  spear  in  the  rest  in  the  posture 
of  attack;  to  depress  a  cataract  or  filmy  humor  ob- 
structing vision,  so  as  to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it 

Couch,  j.  A  seat  of  repose;  a  bed ;  a  layer,  stratum, 
or  lay. 

%y-  Among  the  compounds  are  Couch* -fellow,  a  bed- 
fellow; and  Couth* -grass*  a  weed. 

Couch'-ant,  12 :  a.  Lying  down ;  lev1 -ant  and 
couchaut,  with  reference  to  beasts,  signifies  one  com- 
plete day  or  night 

Cooch'-er,  36 :  #.  One  that  coucbW  cataracts ;  in 
old  statutes,  a  factor  resident  in  a  place  while  trading. 

Cooch'-ing,  *.  The  act  of  bending;  the  act  of  de- 
pressing the  cataract. 

Cofch'-rr,  cC9sh'-e^,  s.  A  word  opposed  to  LeVee  ; 
bed-time,  or  visits  received  about  bed-time.  [Fr.] 

COUGH,  cof,  125,  162 :  #.  A  convulsive  effort  of 
the  lungs  with  noise  to  get  rid  of  phlegm  or  other 


To  Cough,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  have  the  lungs  convulsed ; 

to  make  the  noise  of  a  cough : — act.  To  eject  by  a 

cough. 
CoughF-tT,  36 :  t.  He  that  coughs. 


COU 

COU II  AGE,  Cow'-Agt,  99  :  J.  An  Indian  bean, 
the  pods  of  which  sting  like  a  nettle. 

COULD.— See  the  verb  Can. 

COULTER.— See  Colter 

COUNCIL~cowV-cTI,  «.  Literally,  that  which  U 
called  together,  an  assembly  met  for  deliberation,  or 
to  give  advice ;  an  assembly  of  divines  ;  Uie  body  of 
privy  counsellors  of  the  king. 

ty-  Among  the  compounds  are  Council-board  and  C<>*n- 
cil-tmble,  which  have  the  same  mt- aning,  namely,  the 
table  round  which  a  council  sits,  or  the  council  itself. 
Councillor  is  sometimes  used  by  a  mbtake  fur  Coun- 
sellor.   See  the  next  class. 

COUNSEL=cown'-t«l,  14  :  *.  Advice,  direction  ; 
consultation;  interchange  of  opinions  ;  deliberation ; 
prudence  ;  art ;  secrecy  ;  scheme  ;  purpose ;  the  coun- 
sellors, collectively,  that  plead  a  cause,  and  hence  a 
single  counsellor  when  a  party's  counsel  does  not  in- 
clude more. 

To  Coun'-sel,  v.  a.  To  give  advice ;  to  advise. 

Coun'-eel-la-blr,  a.  Willing  to  follow  advice. 

Coun'-eel-lor,  36,  194  :  s.  One  that  counsels ;  one 
whose  province  is  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs ;  (such 
a  one  being  generally  the  member  of  a  council,  the 
etymological  relationship  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
often  misapprehended ;)  one  who  is  entitled  to  plead 
in  a  court  of  law,  a  barrister. 

Coun'-eel-lor-ship,  «.  The  office  of  a  counsellor. 

To  COUNT=*cownt,  31  :  r.  a.  To  number;  to 
tell;  to  reckon,  to  account,  to  esteem,  to  impute  to: — 
new.  To  found  an  account  or  scheme;  to  rely. 

Count,  «.  Number,  reckoning  ;  number  summed ; 
estimation;  in  law,  a  charge  in  an  indictment;  or  a 
declaration  in  pleading. 

Count/-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  counted. 

CountZ-lets, a.  Innumerable;  infinite. 

Coilllt'-cT,  «•  An  imitation  of  a  piece  of  money  used 
as  a  means  of  counting;  money  in  contempt;  the 
table  in  a  shop  on  which  money  is  counted ;  in  old 
authors,  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  audit  or  examine 
matters  of  account ;  a  prison  in  London. 

Count'-eT-east,  f.  A  trick  ;  a  cheat 

Count/r-er-cae/-teT,  f .  A  reckoner  in  contempt 

Count//-ing-house/,  s.  A  room  for  accounts. 

COUNT—cownt,  31 :  j.  A  foreign  title. 

Count/-e*s,  «.  A  count's  wife  ;  an  earl's  wife. 

COUNTENANCE-cown'  ti  nance,  12:*. Form 
of  the  face,  sir,  look  j  exterior  appearance ;  patronage, 
support 

To  Coun'-te-nance,  v.  a.  To  support ;  to  encourage. 

Coun'-te-nan-CeT,  t.    One  that  countenances. 

COUNTER  =  COUn'-tcr,  ad.  Contrary  to;  in  a 
wrong  way.  As  a  substantive,  see  above  under  To 
Count    As  a  prefix,  compare  with  Contra-. 

To  Cou  n'-ter-act",  v,  a.  To  hinder  by  counteraction. 

Coun'-ter-ac"-/*©*,  89  :  r.    Opposite  agency. 

To  Coun'-t^R-Bai/'-^NCE,  r.  a.  To  weigh  against. 

Coun^-tir-bar-ance,  f.    Equivalent  power. 

Cou  n'^TER- bond,  g.  A  bond  to  save  harmless  one 
who  has  given  bond  for  another. 

To  Coun^tsr-buff,  v,  a.  To  repel ;  to  strike  back. 

Coun'-teT-btlff,  *.    A  stroke  producing  recoil. 

£9»  Countereast,  &c. — See  under  To  Count 

Couit'-TSR-CH^NGB,  (-chA'uigt,  111)  f.  Recipro- 
cation. 

To  Coun'-trr-cltange,  v.  a.  .To  exchange. 
CoUN/-T.BR-CHARJf,  t.  That  which  breaks  a  charm. 
To  Court '-t£T-ch arm,  v,  a*  To  destroy  enchantment. 
To  Coun'-TEK-chkcx,  v.  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  check. 
Coun'-trT-check,  J.  A  rebuke ;  an  opposite  account 
Coun''-tkk-cur'-rbnt,  a.  and  *.    Running  in  an 

opposite  way: — «.  An  opposite  current 
To  Coun'-tbr-draw,  v.  a.    To  trace  the  lines  of  a 

drawing  through  transparent  paper. 


Consonants , 
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The  signs  is  used  after  modes  of  spenmg  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vlxb-un,  i.  e>  vision,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  t}iSn,  166. 


CRA 


CRA 


To  COY=*coy,  v.  a.    To  allure.  [Shaks.]  See  alto 


above. 
COYS1 


5YSTREL.— See  Coistril. 

COZ,  cuz,  116  :  *.    Cousin,  familiarly. 

7b  COZEN,  cuV-xn,  116,  114:  v.  a.  To  cheat. 

CW-eH-eT,  36 :  s.    A  cheater,  a  defrauder. 

Coz'-rn-age,  99 :  9.    Fraud,  deceit,  trick. 

CR  AB=crib,  t.  A  shell  fish ;  a  wooden  engine  with 
claws;  a  sign  of  the  icdiac. — See  also  lower. 

CrabV-ryw,  143,  106  :  t.  pi.  Concretions  formed 
in  the  stomach  of  the  cray-flsh  and  used  in  medicine. 

CrabMouse,  t.    A  body  loose. 

Crab,  *.  and  a.  A  wild  apple ;  the  tree  producing 
it  :—adj.  Wild,  sour,  or  degenerate  as  applied  to  fruit. 

CrabMJed,  a.    Peevish,  morose ;  harsh,  difficult. 

Crar/-bed-ly,  ad.    Peevishness. 

Crab'-bed-ness,  f .    Sourness  of  taste ;  asperity. 

CRA  B ER,  cra'-ber,  *.    The  water-rat 

To  CRACK  =crack,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rend  or  break 
iuto  chinks;  to  break  partially,  or  with  some  things, 
as  a  nut,  completely;  to  break  or  rend  with  reference 
to  the  heart  or  intellect;  to  break,  diminish,  or  destroy 
in  a  figurative  tease :  also,  to  use  any  thing  (as  a  whip) 
so  as  to  make  the  noise  of  an  object  that  crack* ;  which 
meaning  may  become  figurative,  as  to  crack  a  joke  : — 
n*u.  To  burst  into  chinks;  to  fall  to  ruin;  to  utter  a 
sharp  sudden  sound;  to  utter  a  loud  sound;  ludi- 
crously, to  boast 

Crack,  *.  A  sudden  disruption ;  chink,  narrow  breach, 
or  flaw;  any  breach,  injury,  or  diminution;  he  or  she 
that  is  cracked  in  intellect;  in  purity.  Sec.;  the  noise 
made  by  a  crack ;  a  boast  or  boaster ;  the  time  occupied 
by  a  crack  or  snap ;  any  thing  diminutive,  as  a  boy  or 
chad. 

Crack'-rT,  f .  A  boaster ;  a  firework ;  a  hard  biscuit ; 
that  which  cracks  any  thing. 

Crack'-brainrd,  114:  a.    Crazed. 

Crack'-hemp,  t.  One  destined  to  crack  or  strain  a 
halter;  a  hangdog    [Shaks.] 

To  Crac'-xi.e,  101 :  v.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of 
cracking,  slightly  but  repeatedly. 

Crack'-ling,  *.  The  noise  of  something  that  crackles : 
that  which  mnkes  the  noise. 

Crack'-nbl,  s.    A  brittle  cake  or  biscuit 

CRADLE,  cra'-dl,  101 :  t.  A  moveable  bed  in 
which  infants  are  rocked;  figuratively,  infancy;  by 
analogy,  any  thing  which  receives  or  embeds  what  is 
designed  to  be  placed  in  it  as  a  bed  lor  a  sick  person ; 
a  case  for  a  broken  limb;  a  frame  of  timber  for  a 
ship,  Ice. 

To  Cra'-dl*,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  lay  or  rock  in  a  cradle : 
— aoaJShaks.]  To  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 

CRAFT=crift,  U:  f.  Manual  art.  trade;  fraud, 
cunning ;  small  vessels,  such  as  are  generally  used  in 
trading. 

To  Craft,  v.  n.    To  play  tricks.  [Obs.J 

CraP-ty,  a.    Cunning ;  artful ;  skilful. 

CraP-ti'-ly,  ad.    Artfully ;  cunningly. 

Craf-fc-nesa,  f .    Craft,  cunning,  fraud,  deceit 

Crafts'-man,  t.    An  artificer,  a  mechanic. 

Crafts'-mas-feT,  t.    One  well  skilled  in  his  trade. 

CRAG«=cr£flf,  s.    A  rough  steep  rock,  or  point 

Crag'-tfed,  (-guSd,  77)  a.  Rugged;  full  of  breaks. 

CragS-yed-neBS,  t.    Full  of  rocky  prominences. 

Craggy,  (-gu£u,,  77)  a.    Rocky,  rugged,  rough. 

Crag'-yi-ness,  t.    Fulness  of  crags. 

CRAG=crig,  s.   The  neck.  [Obs-] 

CRAKE=crakt,  f.    The  corn-crake,  a  bird. 

To  CRAM=crim,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  stuff  with 
more  than  can  conveniently  be  held: — «*a.  To  eat 
beyond  satiety. 

CRAMBO  =  cram'-bi,  *.  A  rhyme;  a  play  at 
finding  rhymes. 


CRAMP=cramp,  $.  and  a.  A  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  limbs :  a  restriction.— See  also  below :— adj. 
Knotty;  difficult 

To  Cramp,  v.  a.  To  pain  with  spasms ;  to  restrain, 
to  confine;  to  hinder  from  expansion. 

CrampS-fish,  j.    The  torpedo. 

Cramp,  t.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends  to  fasten 
two  things  together,  called  also  a  crampMron. 

To  Cramp,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  cramp. 

Cram'-pil,  t.  A  piece  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scabbard  of  a  sword. 

Cram-toons',  143  :  j.  pL  Iron  instrument*  fastened 
to  the  shoes  of  a  storming  party. 

CRA N  BERRY,  cran'-bSr-r^,  *.  The  bilberry. 

To  CRANCH.— See  To  Craunch. 

CRANE=crant,«.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak;  a 
machine  for  raising  weighty  goods,  so  named  from  its 
overhanging  shape  and  capacity  to  pick  np its  objects ; 
a  bent  pipe  or  siphon. 

Cra'-nage,  99:  s.  The  liberty  of  using  a  crano; 
money  paid  for  the  u»e  of  a  crane. 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Crane? -bill,  (ihe  gera- 
nium ;  whose  seed  vessel  has  an  nppendage  resembling 
a  crane's  bill;)  and  Crant' Jiy,  (an  insect) 

CRANIUM,  cra'-n£-um,  t.    The  skull. 

Cra'-nt-og"-no-my,  «.  The  doctrine  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  mind  may  be  known  by  the  conform** 
Uon  of  the  skull. 

Cra'-n*-ol"-o-gy,  $ .  A  discourse  on.  or  the  scienoe 
of.  the  skull  as  varying  in  form  in  different  creature* 
and  different  individuals,  in  c<  nnection  with  the  know, 
ledge  of  their  respective  propensities  and  habits.  It  is 
now  more  commonly  called  Phrenology. 

Cra'-ni-om"-e-ter,  $ .  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  skull. 

Cra'-ni-os"-co-py,  *.  The  art  or  science  of  examining 
the  skull,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  the  promi- 
nences upon  it  the  several  organs  of  the  brain.  It  is 
included  in  Phrenology. 

CRANK,  crfingk,  158 :  t.  A  bend  or  turning  out 
of  the  way ;  a  turn  in  an  axle  with  two  angular  elbows, 
the  farthest  part  of  which  being  joined  to  a  piston  or  a 
saw,  &c,  moves  it  up  and  down  when  the  axle  goes 
round;  a  hook  that  turns  a  bell-wire  into  and  out  of  a 
corner;  a  metal  brace;  figuratively,  a  twisting  or  turn- 
ing in  speech  consisting  in  some  conceit  of  the  nature 
of  a  pun. 

To  Crank,  r.  «.  To  run  in  a  winding  course  ;  to  run. 
bend,  or  wind. 

To  Cran'-kle,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  crank : — act. 
To  break  into  bends  or  angles. 

Cran'-kl**,  «.    A  bend,  turn,  or  crinkle. 

CRANK,  cringk,  158:  a.  Healthy;  sprightly. 
Craa'-ky  has  the  same  meaning. 

Crank'-ness,  *.    Health ;  vigour. 

Crajstk,  a.  Infirm  on  her  keel,  liable  to  overset 
This,  namely,  infirm,  sick.  U  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  which,  by  a  fate  not  singular  in  language,  is 
used  by  our  old  authors  in  the  sense  directly  opposite 
to  the  sense  assigued  to  the  first  word  of  the  class. 

Crank'-ness,  ».    Liability  to  overset 

CRANNY.  craV-ne^,  $.  A  chink,  a  cleft,  a  crevice. 

CRANTS=*crant«,#.  pi.  Garlands  carried  before 
the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and  hung  over  her  grave. 

CR  APE=crape,  9.    A  thin  stuff  loosely  woven. 

CRAPI,E=*cray-pl,  t.    A  caw.  [Spenser.] 

Crap'-nel,  «.    A  hook  or  drag. 

CRAPULA=-«cra'-pA-ld.t.    A  surfeit  [Lat] 

Crap'-u-lence,  92 :  «.    Cropsickness ;  a  surfeit 

Crap'-u-lot/s,  120:  a.    Intemperate;  sick. 

To  CRASH=?cra*h,  v.  a.    To  crush.  [Obs.] 


To  Crash,  r.  it.    To  utter   a   noise   as   of  things 
crushed  by  falling. 
The  scbemr*  entire,  and  Um  principle  to  which  the  oumbsrs  refer,  priced*  ths  Dictionary. 
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Orash,  )  *.    A  loud  nobe  as  of  many  thing* 

Crash  -ing,  ]  (ailing  and  breaking. 
CRASIS=cra'-sI*,  g.     Literally,  a  mixture;  appro- 
priately, that  mingling  at  humors  in  the  animal  body 
which  forms  the  temperament  or  constitution  of  the 
individual ;  also,  the  mingling  of  two  Towels  into  one 
syllable,  otherwise  called  Syuswesi*. 
CRASS=cris«,  t.    Gross,  thick,  coarse. 
Crms  »-tude,  Crass'-nen, «.  Grossness.  coarseness. 
Cras  so-ment,  #.    The  thick  red  part  of  the  blood, 

as  distinct  from  the  serum  or  aqueous  part. 
CRASTINATION,  craV-te-na'r-ghun,  t.   Delay. 
CRATCH=criteb,  j.    A  tame  for  bay  to  feed 

cattle. 
CRATE=criU,  t.    A  wicker  pannier,  or  sort  of 

hampet .  used  especially  tor  crockery  ware. 
CRATERa*cr£'-ttr,  #.    A  Tent  or  aperture;  the 

bowl  or  tunnel  of  a  volcano. 
TeCRAUNCH,  cdbch,  122:  v.  a.    To 
with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence  and  noise, 
CRAVAT=cra-v*Y,j.   A  neckcloth. 
To  CRAVEsrcrart,  v.  a.   To  ask  earnestly, 

misshrely.  or  insatiably;  to  long  for. 
Cra'-ver,  36 :  t .    One  who  craves. 
Cra'-ring,  #.    An  unreasonable  desire. 
CRAVEN,  cra?-vn,  114:  *.   A  judicial  term  in 
the  ancient  trial  by  battle  by  which  one  party  did 
homage  to  the  other  as  his  superior,  and  so  yielded  bis 
cause;  hence,  a  coward,  a  recreant ;  a  dunghill  cock. 
To  Cra'-ren,  v.  a.    To  make  cowardly.  [Shake.] 
CRA  W=cr$»,  9.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 
CRAWFISH=craV-fIsh,  t.    The  river  lobster. 
To  CRA  WL»crw»l,  v.  n.    To  creep ;  to  move  as  a 
worm ;  to  move  on  hands  and  knees ;  to  move  slowly. 
Crawl'-er,  36  :  f.    Any  thing  that  crawls. 
CRAWL=craSsI,  «.    A  pen  or  enclosure  for  Ash. 
CRAY  F1S H  .—See  Crawfish. 
CRAYON=cra'-0n,  100,  18 :   j.    A  general  name 
for  pencils  of  various  colours  and  substances ;  a  draw- 
ins  done  with  crayons. 
To  Cra'-yon,  v.  a.    To  sketch  with  a   crayon ;  to 

sketch  or  plan  generally. 
To  CRAZE  =  c rait,  v.   a.    To  break,    crush,   or 

shatter,  generally ;  to  shatter  the  intellect. 
Cra'-zed-nets,  g.    The  state  of  being  broken  down, 

or  shattered;  decrepitude. 
Cra'-zy,  a.    Broken,  decrepit;  shattered  in  intellect ; 

feeble;  ailing;  out  uf  order. 
Cra  -ZJ-neM,  t.  ^Weakness;  disorder  of  mind. 
To  CREAK=cre<k,  v.  n.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Creak'-ing,  $.^  a  sharp,  continuing,  harsh  noise. 
CREAM=cretm,  #.    The  nnctuous  or  oily  part  of 

milk :  the  best  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Cream,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  gather  on  the  surface : 
—ace.  To  skim  off  the  cream ;  to  take  the  best  of  any 
thing. 
CreanV-jf,  105 :  a.    Having  the  nature  of  cream. 
Cream'-fae*/,  (-faut,  114, 146)  a.  Pale ;  cowardly. 
CREA  N  CE=*cre'-aiice.  s.  A  fine  small  line  fastened 

to  a  hawk's  leash  wheu  she  is  first  lured. 
CREA8E=cre«x,  152 :  t.    A  mark  left  by  a  fold. 
To  Crease,  v.  a.   To  mark  by  doubling. 
To  CREATE=*cr4-aV,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  exist  by 
the  force  of  original  power;  to  cause  by  the  agency  of 
deputed  power;  to  beget;  to  produce;  to  make. 
Cre-a'-trVe,  105:  a.    Having  the  power  to  create; 

exerting  the  act  of  creatiou. 
Cre-a'-tor,  36 :  f.    A  produce*;  a  maker ;  distinc- 
tively, the  Maker  by  the  force  of  original  power. 
Cre-a7-/ion,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  creating ;  the  i 
created;  the  universe. 
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Crba'-tct&k,    (cre7-tAre,    eolloq.  crett'-sh'oor, 
147)  i.    A  being  animate   or  inanimate  crratcd  by 
original  power ;  an  animate  created  being ;  man  dis- 
tinct from  brute;  brute  distinct  from  man ;  something 
produced,  improved,  or   sustained   by   a   secondary 
power;   sometimes  a  word  of  contempt;  sometimes 
of  petty  tenderness. 
CREBROUS,  cre'-brut,  a.  Frequent 
CREDENCE,  Ac— See  in  the  next  class. 
CREEDscredi,  t.  That  which  is  believed ;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  articles  of  faith. 
.Cre'-dent,  a.  Easy  of  belief;  having  credit 
Cre'-dence,  t.  Belief;  credit;  reputation. 
Cre-den'-/<a),  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  and  t.    Giving  a 
,    title  to  credit.-— *.  That  which  entitles  to  credit ;  in 
the  plural,  Credentials,  the  letters  of  commendation 
and  power  given  to  ambassadors  and  envoys. 
Cre-den'-da,  g.  pi.  Things  to  be  believed.  [Lat.] 
CRBi/-/-BiJi,  92:  a.  Worthy  of  credit 
Cred'-inbly,  ad.  In  a  manner  claiming  belief. 
Cred'-i-ble-nesi,  f .  Just  claim  to  belief. 
Cred'-t-biF'-f-ty,  84:  t.  Probability. 
Ckbi/-it,  «.    Belief;    honour,    reputation,   esteem. 

good  opinion ;  faith,  trust,  repose  ;  Influence. 
To  Cred'-it,  v.  a.    To  believe,  trust,  or  confide  in ; 
to  do  honour  to ;  to  enter  on  the  credit  side  of  an 
account. 
Cred'-t-tor,  38.  $.  A  believer  ;  [Obs.]  he  to  whom  a 

debt  is  owed,  the  correlative  to  debtor. 
Cred'-it-o-bl?,  a.  Reputable;  honourable. 
Cred'-i-ta-Wy,  ad.  Reputably ;  without  disgrace. 
Cred'-t-to-ble-ness,  #.  Reputation ;  estimation. 
Caxi/-u-Lors,  120:  a.     Apt  to  believe;   unsus- 
pecting. 
Cred'-u-losm-ly,  ad.  With  easy  belief. 
CrecF-u-lotfs-neti,  1  f .  Aptness  to  believe ;  liability 
Cre-do/-li-ty,  j  to  be  deceived. 

To  CREEK.— See  To  Creak. 

CREEK=crekt,  f.  A  small  inlet,  bay.  or  cove ;  any 
turn  or  winding ;  less  properly,  the  prominence  or  jut 
that  produces  the  creek. 
Creek'-y,  a.  Fun  of  creeks  ;  winding. 
7o  CREEP*=creep,  1  v.  n.  To  move  as  a  worm  or 
1  CREPT=cr£pt,      \  insect ;    to  grow  along   the 
CRBPTavcre'pt,      J  ground  or  on  other  supports  ; 
to  move  slowly  and  feebly,  secretly,  timorously,  or 
reverently;  to  fawn. 
Creep/-eT,  #.    That  which  creeps ;  a  plant  that  grows 
on  a  support ;  an  insect ;  a  small  bird  j  a  grapnel 
used  at  sea. 
Creep'-ing-ly,  ad.  Slowly ;  like  a  reptile. 
Creep'-hoTe,  *.  A  retreat ;  a  subterfuge. 
CREMATION,  cre-ma'-shun,  89  :  *.  A  burning. 
CREMONA=*cre-mo'-n<J,  #.    a  superior  sort  of 

violin,  such  as  those  originally  made  at  Cremona. 
CREMOR^cre'-mor,  #.  Any  thing  like  cream. 
CRENATE=cre'-nate,f.  Notched,  indeuted.  [Bot] 
CREOLE=cre'-Alt,  t.   A  native  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica or  of  the  West  Indies,  descended  from  European 
ancestors. 
To  CR  EPITATE^crey-e-tate,  v.  n.    To  make  a 

small  crackling  noise. 
Crep/-i-ta"-/ton,  s.  A  repeated  snapping  noise. 
CREPT.— See  to  Creep. 
CREPUSCULE=»cre-pue/-c&U,  #.  Twilight 
Cre-puV-cu-laf ,  34 :      \a.  Glimmering  ;  in  a  state 
Cre-puV-cu-hws,  120:/  between   light  and  dark- 
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CRESCENT=creV-sent,  a.  Increasing ;  growing. 
Cres'-cive,  (-siv,  105)  a.   Crescent  [Sliaks.] 
Ckes'-cknt,  i.     The  moon  on   the  increase;  the 
The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spoiling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-UD,  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  vizh~un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  tfttn,  166 :  then,  166, 
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figure,  a  symbol  of  Mabometaniam,  which  it  in  like- 
ness  of  the  new  moon. 

To  CrW-cent,  v,a.  To  form  into  a  crescent. 

Cress,  $.  A  rapidly  growing  herb. 

CRESS  ET=rcr&,-s£t,  *.  A  light  set  upon  a  beacon; 
a  lamp  or  torch :  Literally,  a  little  cross. 

CREST=crgst,  *.  The  feathers  or  other  ornament 
on  the  top  of  the  helmet;  the  helmet  itself;  the  orna- 
ment of  the  helmet  in  heraldry ;  a  tuft ;  pride,  spirit. 

7b  Crest,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with,  or  serve  for  a  crest ; 
to  mark  with  streaks  like  the  streaming  hair  of  a 


Crest'-ed,  a.  Having  a  crest  or  tuft. 
CrestMess,  a.  Not  dignified  with  coat-armour. 
Crestf-fallirn,  (-fiwln,  1 12, 1 14)  a.  Dejected;  rank. 
Cris'-ta-ted,  a.  Crested.  [Botany.] 
CRETACEOUS,  cri-ta'-sh'us,  90  :  a.    Having 
the  qualities  of  chalk ;  abounding  with  chalk ;  chalky. 
Cre-ta'-ted,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk. 
CRETIC=cre'-tick,  t.  Literally,  of  Crete  :  a  foot, 
also  called  Amphimacer,  one  short  .'between  two  long 
syllables. 
Cre-tism,  158 :  t.  A  falsehood;  a  Cretan  practice. 
CRETIN  =cre'-tin,  t.  An  idiot  of  the  Alps. 
CREVICE,  crSv'-iss,  105 :  t.  A  crack,  a  deft. 
To  Crev'-ice,  v.  n.  To  crack,  to  flaw. 
CREW,  crB5,  110,  109  :  *.    A  company  associated 

for  any  purpose;  the  company  of  a  ship. 
CREW.— Seo  To  Crow. 
CREWEL,  crSoMH,  110,  109:  $.    Yarn  twisted 

and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 
CRIB=crIb,  t.    An  enclosure  of  small  dimension!, 
as  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable ;  the  stall  of  an  ox ; 
a  child's  bed  ;  a  cottage. 
To  Crib,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  shut  up;  to  confine  :— 

neu.  To  be  confined  as  in  a  crib. 
CRIB  BAG  E=crib'-bigt,  99:  t.  A  game  at  cards 
in  which  the  dealer  makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself 
partly  from  the  hand  of  his  opponent 
7V>  Crib,  v.  a.  To  steal  for  a  petty  purpose. 
CRIBBLE,  cnb'-bl,  101  :  #.  A  corn-sieve. 
To  Crib'-ble,  t>.  a.   To  sift,  or  pass  through  a  riddle. 
Cri-bua'-TION,  89 :  $ .  The  act  of  sifting. 
Cri'-bri-form,  38  :  a.  Resembling  a  sieve. 
CRlCK=cnck,  «.  A  creaking.— See  to  Creak. 
CRlCK=crIck,  $.  A  local  spasm  or  cramp. 
CRICK ET=crfck'-«t,  *.  A  chirping  insect 
CRICK ET=crick'-St,  J.    A  play  with  bats   and 

ball ;  with  a  different  etymology,  a  low  seat  or  stool. 
Crick'-et-eT,  f .  A  player  at  cricket. 
CRIER.— See  under  To  Cry. 
CRI  ME=c rime,  t.    An   infraction  of  law,  but  par- 
ticularly of  human  law,  and  so  distinguished  from 
(not  opposed  to)  sin ;  an  offence;  a  great  fault. 
Crime'-fol,  117:  a.  Full  of  crime. 
CrimeMess,  a.  Without  crime  ;  innocent 
Crim'-/-Nji.,  a.    and   *.     Offending  law ;    guilty ; 
tainted  with  crime:  not  civil  or  between  individual 
citizens,  but  relating  to  laws,  under  the  immediate 
safeguard-  of  the  highest  powers  of  government : — t. 
A  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 
Crim'-i-nal-ly,  ad.  Guiltily. 
Crim'-i-nal-ness,  Crim'-j-nal//-i-t*/, «.  Guiltiness. 
7b  Crim -i-nate,  v.  a.  To  charge  with  crime. 
CrinV-i-na'  tor-y,  a.  Accusing  ;  censorious. 
Crim'-i-na'/*/t'sn,  89  :  *.  Accusation  ;  charge. 
Crim'-i-nopi,  120:  a.  Iniquitous  ;  full  of  crime. 
Crim'-«-no«s-ly,  ad.  Heinously. 
Crim'-i'-nous-ness,  f .  Atrocity. 
CRlMP=crimp,  a.   That  crumbles  easily;  brittle  ; 
not  to  be  depended  on. 
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7b  CRIMP=cnmp,  v.  a.  To  pinch  up  in  ridges ; 
to  pinch  the  hair  and  so  frizzle  it;  to  crim  pie  or  cause 
to  crimple,  as  the  flesh  of  a  live  cod  by  gashing  it ;  to 
catch  or  seize  as  by  a  sly  gripe. 

Crimp,  f .  In  old  authors,  a  game  at  cards ;  a  sort  of 
agent;  one  who  decoys  and  catches  up  recruits  for 
the  army. 

To  Crimp,  v.  a.  To  decoy  for  the  army. 

7b  Crim'ple,  101 :  v.  a.  To  contract  or  draw  to- 
gether ;  to  cause  to  shrink;  to  corrugate ;  to  end. 

CRIMSON,  enm'-zn,  151,  114 :  t.  and  a.  Red 
darkened  with  blue  :  red  in  general.-— a.  Coloured  at 
crimson. 

TbBCrim'-*on,  v.  a,  and  it.  To  dye  with  crimson : 
—nfiv.  To  be  tinged  with  red }  to  blush. 

CRI N CUM,  cring'-cum,  1 58 :  #.  A  cramp ;  a  con- 
traction ;  a  whimsy.  [Ludicrous.] 

7*o  CRINGEscringt,  64 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  draw 
together ;  to  contract:  [little  need] .—era.  To  bow ; 
to  fawn ;  to  natter. 

Cringe, «.  A  low  bow ;  servile  civility. 

Crur-ger,  36 :  s.  One  who  cringes  or  flatters. 

CRINGLE.— See  lower,  under  To  Crinkle. 

CRlNlTE«=cri'-niU,a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
a  tuft  of  hair. 

Cri-ni^-er-oKS,  (-nid'-gSr-us*  120)  a.  Bearing  or 
having  hair ;  hairy. 

Cri'-nose,  (-nict,  152)  a.  Hairy,  covered  with  hair. 

Cri-nos'-t-ty,  92,  105 :  «.  Hairiness. 

7b  CRINKLE,  crfngMd,  158,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  go  in  and  out;  to  run  in  flexures:  (Compare 
Crank  and  the  words  under  it :)— act  To  form  with 
short  turns  or  wrinkles ;  to  mould  into  inequalities. 

Crin'-klf ,  *.  A  sinuosity :  a  wrinkle. 

Crlz?'-gl£,  f .  A  ring  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
fasten  it  to  another ;  an  iron  ring  or  hank. 

CR1NOSE,  &c—  See  under  Crinite. 

CRIPPLE,  crip'-pl,  101 :  t.  A  lame  person. 

To  Crip'-pl*,  v.  a.  To  lame,  to  make  lame. 

Crip/-pltf-ne88,  «.  Lameness. 

CRlSlS=cri/-ci8S,  f.  sing.      \  t.     Literally,     the 

CRISES,  cri'-clex,  #./>/.  101 :/  forming  of  a  judge- 
ment or  determination:  that  point  in  a  disease  at 
which  nature  or  the  distemi>er  gives  way,  and  the 
issue,  if  nothing  new  intervenes,  is  decided;  the  point 
at  which  any  affair  is  at  its  height 

Cri-te-ri-on,  90  :  pi,  Cri-te'-ri-a,2 :  t.  A  standard 
by  which  a  judgement  or  estimate  can  be  formed. 

Crit'-i'-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  crisis,  or  a  decisive 
turn  in  a  disease  or  any  other  event  or  business.— See 
also  lower. 

Crit/-i-cal-ly,  ad.  At  the  exact  point. 

Crit/-i-cal-ness,  $.  Exactness. 

Crit'-ic,  f .  A  Judge  of  literary  merit,  or  of  merit  in 
the  fine  arts  generally :  a  carper  or  fault-finder. 

Crit'-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Exact  in  discriminating  the  merit* 

Crit'-i-cnl,  J  and  faults  of  works  of  art;  captious; 
prone  to  see  and  expose  faults. — See  also  above 

Crit/-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  critic 

CRI-TIQUlf,  (cri-tekt',  104, 121)  #.  A  critical  exa- 
mination; criticism. 

Crit'-ic,  f .  Critique.  [Locke,  Pope.  Obs.] 
To  Cri^-i-cize,  v.  n.  and  o.   To  play  the  critic ; 
to  judge;  to  animadvert  on  as  faulty :— act.  To  censure. 

Crir-i-cum,  (-cizm,  158)  t.  A  standard  of  judging 
well  in  matters  of  taste;  the  art  of  judging  well; 
animadversion, 

CRISP=crisp,  a.    Curled ;    indented  ;    winding ; 

brittle;  friable;  brisk. 
To  Crisp,  v.  a.     Tq  curl,  to  contract  into  knots  or 
curls ;  to  twist;  to  indent  j  to  make  to  wave. 

Crig'-py,  105  :  a.  Curled;  short  and  brittle. 

Crisp -ness,  j.  The  quality  of  being  crisp. 
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Crjap'-ing-pin,  #.  A  curling  boa. 

Cris-pa'-ft'on,  89 :  c  Act  of  curling ;  state  of  being 

curled. 
CR1  STATED.— See  under  Crest 
CRITERION,  CRITIC,  &a— See  under  Crisis. 
CR1THOMANCY,    cri"-ao-m*n'-c4*   87:   t. 

Divination  by  barley  meaL 
CRIZZEL,criz'-zl,    114:    #.    Roughness  on  the 

surface  of  glass  rendering  it  dulL 
7b  CROAK=croak,  v.  *.    To  make  a  hoane  low 

noise  hke  a  frog ;  to  eaw  as  a  raven  or  crow ;  to  utter 

offensive  or  discontented  murmurs. 
Croak,  s.  The  cry  of  a  frog  or  raven. 
Croak'-er,  36.   t .  A  discontented  munnurer. 
C*oc'-M,Afr-riDN,  92,  59,  89 :  t.  A  croaking. 
CROATS^cro'-ata,  f.  pL  Troops,  from  Croatia. 
CROCALITE,  CROCEOUS.— See  under  Crocus. 
CROCKERY,  crSck'-*r-4^,  s.  Earthenware. 
Crock,  8.  Any  thing  of  earthenware.  [Obs.] 
CROCK=cr6ck,  s.  The  black  matter  on  kettles. 
CROCODILEUcroV-ko-dlle,  f.  and  a.    An  am. 

pirihsons  voracious  animal,  of  the  hxard  kind,  some- 

times  sizteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  especially  tliose  of 

the  Nile:— oft.  Pertaining  to  a  crocodile;  of  the  nature 

of  a  crocodile  s  tears,  hypocritical. 
CROCUS^cro'-ciis,  *.     An  early  flower,  saffron ; 

a  yellow  powder ;  a  metal  calcined  to  a  deep  reddish 

yellow  colour. 
Cmf-ceous,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  like,  or  of  saffron. 
Cn/-co-lite,  t .  An  orange,  or  brick  red  mineral. 
CROFIWcrSft,  17 :  s.  A  little  home  field. 
CROISADE,  &a— See  under  Crumb. 
CROMLECH,  cr6m'-1«ck,  161 :  t.    Huge  stones 

placed  on  others,  supposed  to  have  been  druldlcal 

altars. 
CRONEsscrone,  #.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  ewe. 
Cnc/-KF,  8,  A  companion  of  long  standing. 
CRONET. — See  Cornet  under  Coronal. 
CRONYCAL,  Acronycal,  which  see. 
CROOK=cr6ok,   118:  s.    A  bent  instrument;    a 

shepherd's  book ;  a  winding  trick ;  a  gibbet. 
7b  Crook,  v.  a.    To  bend ;  to  turn  into  a  hook  ;  to 

bend  figuratively;  to  pervert.     To  Crooken  was  for- 
merly used,  bat  is  obsolete. 
Crook'-ed,  a.     Bent;  winding;  oblique;  perverse; 

untoward;  without  rectitude, 
Crook'-ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  crooked  manner. 
Crook'-ed-neas, f .    Curvity;    deformity;  depravity; 


Crook-back,  f.  A  man  with  a  crooked  back. 

Crook'-backftf,  114,  143:  a.  Bent-shouldered. 

CROOP=CTC3p,  t.  A  disease  in  the  throat  to  which 
children  are  subject,  attended  with  hoarse  respiration. 

CROP=crop, *.  A  bird's  craw;  the  belly. 

Crop'-per,  J.  A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Crop/-fvl,  117  :  a.  Having  a  full  belly. 

CrorZ-sick,  a.  Sick  with  repletion. 

CROPscrop,  s.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing,  as 
an  ear  of  corn:  robs.]  the  harvest,  or  what  is  ga- 
thered; that  which  is  to  be  gathered;  any  thing  that 
has  been  eut,  as  the  hair. 

To  Crop,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of;  to 
mow,  to  reap ;  to  gather  before  it  falls  :—neu.  [Obs.] 
To  yield  harvest. 

t>  Among  the  compounds  ore  Orort-ear,  t.  (a  hone,) 
and  Orop-earsd,  a. 

CROSIER,  CROSLET.— See  in  the  next  class. 

CROSS«cros8,  17 :  t.  a.  and  prep.  One  straight 
body  laid  over  another  so  as  to  form  with  it  four  interior 
angles;  the  cross  especially  on  which  Christ  suffered ; 
whatever  is  drawn  or  formed  in  fashion  of  a  cross ; 
whatever  bears  the  image  of  a  cross ;  the  sufferings 
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of  Christ;  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  his  • 

logs  and  death ;  misfortune,  hindrance,  vexation,  trial 
of  patience.  To  take  up  tht  Cross  is  to  submit  to 
afflictions  with  a  Christian  spirit: — adj.  Transverse, 
oblique,  lateral  j  interchanged ;  advene,  opposite, 
unfortunate;  perverse,  peevish,  fretful,  contrary,  con- 
tradictory:—prep.  Athwart  so  as  to  intersect;  over; 
from  side  to  side. 

7b  Cross,  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  lay  one  body  or  draw  a 
line  athwart  another;  to  sign  with  across;  to  cancel 
by  marking  a  cross;  to  pass  over,  or  move  laterally, 
obliquely,  or  athwart;  to- thwart,  to  embarrass,  to  ob- 
struct, to  hiuder,  to  counteract  or  contravene :— ntm. 
To  lie  athwart ;  to  be  inconsistent 

Cross7- in  g,  j.  The  act  of  crossing;  a  path  across; 
opposition. 

Cross/- ly,  ad.  In  a  cross  manner. 

Cross'-ness,  t.  Transverseness,  interception;  per- 
verseness,  peevishness. 

Cross'-wise,  (-wire,  151)  ad  Across;  transversely. 

(O"  Among  the  compounds  are  Cross* -armed,  (with  arms 
across;)  Cross1  bar,  (a  sort  of  lever.)  Crops' -barred, 
(secured  by  transverse  bars;)  Cross-bar*,  shut,  (shot 
with  a  bar  of  iron  through  the  middle ; )  Crutx'-MU,  (a 


bill  or  complaint  brought  by 

plaintiff;)  Cross' 'bow,  (a  bow  __w 

by  a  stock  placed  across  it;)  Cross*  breed,  (a  term 


defendant  against  a 
■rosf-bow,  (a  bow  for  shooting  which  acta 


applied  to  animals  when  produced  by  parents  of 
different  breeds ;)  Cross-butt,  (a  cake  indented  with  a 
cross;)  Crou'*samna"tion,  (the  examination  of  a 
witness  by  the  party  opposite  to  that  for  whom  the 
witness  has  been  called  ;)  Cross* -grained,  (having  the 
fibres  crossed  or  irregular;  and,  figuratively,  perverse, 
troublesome;)  Cross' -legged,  (having  the  legs  crossed;) 
Cross' -post,  (the  post  which  goes  by  a  cross-road;) 
Cross* purpose,  (a  kind  of  enigmatical  game ;  figura- 
tively, a  contradictory  system;)  To  Cross  question,  (to 
cross  examine  t)  Crossroad,  (one  which  crosses  the 
country,  and  is  not  a  direct  big" 


ject  highroad;)  Cross*  row, 

(the  alphabet  with  a  cross  placed  at  the  beginning;) 
Cross* -staff,  (an  instrument  used  at  sea  for  taking 
altitudes!)  Cross'-tree%  (timbers  fastened  to  the  mast* 


of  ships;)    Croa'.wau,   (an  intersection  of  roads;) 

Cross' wind,  (a  sidewind;)  Cross'wort,  (a  plant) 
CrW-let,  J.  A  small  cross. 
Cro'-szsr,  (cro'-zhVr,  147)  t.   The  pastoral  staff 

of  a  bishop,  which  has  or  had  a  cross  on  it. 
Croi-sadr',  30  :  «.  A  crusade.  [Obs] 
Croi'-«e*,  (croy'-zSz,  151)  s.  pi.    Pilgrims  or  sol. 

diers  belonging  to  the  Crusades. 
CRC7-8ADK7,  (croo-sadt',   109)   t.     An  expedition 

against  infidels;   a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  under- 
taking; a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross. 
Cm-sa'-dcT,  t •  One  employed  in  a  crusade. 
CarZ-ci-^L,  (crSB'-ah^-al,   147)  a.    Transverse; 

intersecting. 
To  Cm'-ci-ate,  v.  a.  To  torture  ;  to  torment 
CriZ-ci-a^-fion,  89,  150 :  t.  Torture. 
CriZ-cj-blb,  s.    A  chemist  or  goldsmith's  melting 

pot,  so  called  because  formerly  marked  with  a  cross. 
CRr>civ/-BR-oi7S,       \Q~    ion.  -  »    _. 
Cr*-<V-er-o*8,  64  J87' 120 :  a'  ******  a  cr0M' 
Cru'-a-form,  38 :  a.  Disposed  in  form  of  a  cross. 
7b  CRr/-CJ-FT,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.    To  put  to  death  by 

nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  set  upright; 

figuratively,  to  subdue  by  the  influence  of  a  Christian 

spirit;  to  reject;  to  torment 
Cru'-Ci-fl-eT,  t.  One  who  crucifies  another. 
Crv-ci-fix'-ios,  (-( lck'-shun,  154, 147)  #.   The 

punishment  of  nailing  to  a  cross ;  the  last  sufferings 

and  death  of  Christ. 
Cl-tV-Ct-fijr,  (-f  tckg,  188)  s.    An  Image  or  painting 

of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
Crutch'-ed,  a.    Crossed,  badged  with  a  cross,  as 

Crutched/riars  ;  in  some  old  authors,  Crouched,  from 

the  obsolete  verb  To  Crouch,  to  mark  with  a  cross. 
CROTCH  =crotch,  *.  A  fork  or  forking,  the  parting 


Consonants: 
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of  two  legs  or  branches;  a  hook  or  crook. 
Ta«  slga  =  is  used  after  modes  of  •palling  that  hare  noirrsgulariry  of  sound. 

mj8h-UD,  i.  e.  mission,  165 ;  vuh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  (ntn,  166 :  then,  166. 


CRU 

Crotch'-et,  t.  A  book  including  words  in  printing, 
thus,  [  ] ;  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another  to  sup* 
port  a  building ;  a  note  in  music  probably  so  called 
from  the  original  form  of  its  character,  it  is  .equal  to 
half  a  minim ;  a  whim ;  a  perverse  conceit 

To  CROUCH=crowtch,  r.  n.  To  stoop  low;  to 
lie  close  to  the  ground ;  to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely. — 
See  also  Crutched  at  the  end  of  the  words  under  Cross. 

CROUP,  crSBp,  125 :  t.  The  buttocks  of  a  horse, 
or  extremity  of  the  reins  above  the  hips ;  the  rump  of 
a  fowL 

£?•  Croop,  a  disease. — See  in  its  place. 

CkooPADb',  t .  A  higher  leap  than  a  curvet. 

Crup'-p.BR,  f.  The  saddle-ties  to  the  tail. 

To  Cruf/-per,  v.  a.  To  put  on  a  crupper. 

CROUPIER^  cro5'-p£-*T,  125  :  #.  He  who 
watches  the  cards  and  collects  the  money  at  a  gaming- 
house ;  in  Scotland,  a  vice-president. 

CROUT.— See  Krout 

To  CROW«crow=cro,  125:  lv.ii,    Ori- 

I  CRBW=cro3\  109 :  (or  Crowed)  >  ginally,  to 
Crowed,  cro\»d«=crodt,  1 14  :  J  make  a  noise, 
generally,  in  the  throat,  or  to  croak ;  at  present,  to 
make  that  noise  in  particular  which  a  cock  utters  in 
joy  or  defiance;  figuratively,  to  boast,  to  bully. 

CllOir,  9.  A  large  black  carnivorous  bird  that  makes 
a  croaking  noise ;  the  noise  a  cock  makes;  a  beaked 
or  pointed  iron  bar,  used  to  force  doors  open. 

ftT-  The  compounds  include.  Crow' -bar,  (see  above;) 
Crow's1 -bill,  (forceps  used  in  surgery ;)  Crow'-foot,  (a 
caltrop;)  Crow*  J  feet,  C the  wrinkles  under  the  eye 
produced  by  age;)  and  Crow'-keeper,  (a  keeper-off  of 
crows,  a  scare-crow  :)  also  Crow -berry,  Crow'-Jlower, 
Crow'-foot,  Crowf-Mitkt  Crow'-toe,  all  of  which  axe 
plants. 

CRO\VD=crowd,  31  :  t.     A  multitude  confusedly 

Sressed  together;  a  promiscuous  medley  j  the  vulgar, 
le  populace. 

To  Crowd,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  fill  with  confused 
multitudes:  to  press  close  together;  to  encumber  by 
multitudes:— men.  To  swarm,  to  be  numerous,  to 
gather  together  in  a  multitude. 

CROWD,  crowd,  31 :  i.    A  kind  of  fiddle.  [Obs.] 

Crowd'-er,  36 :  #.    A  fiddler. 

CROWN=crown,  $.  A  royal  diadem  ;  regal  power, 
royalty;  a  garland,  reward,  honorary  distinction ;  the 
top,  top  of  the  head,  &c. ;  a  five  shilling  piece  anciently 
stamped  with  a  crown  j  completion,  accomplishment. 

To  Crown,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  crown ;  to  cover 
as  with  a  crown ;  to  dignify,  to  adorn,  to  mike  illus- 
trious; to  reward,  to  recompense;  to  complete,  to 
finish. 

Crown'-et,  t.    A  coronet. 

(W  The  compounds  include,  Crown' -glass,  (the  finest 
sort  of  window  glass;)  Crown'-impe"riaI,  (a  large 
daffodil;)  Crown' -office,  (belonging  to  the  court  of 
kingVbeoch ;)  Crow*,' -post,  (that  which  in  building 
stands  between  two  rafters ;)  Crownf-whecl,  (the  upper 
wheel  of  a  watch;)  and  Crown0 -works,  (bulwarks 
advanced   towards   the  Held   to  gain    some   rising 

CROYLSTONE«croil'-Btonc,  *.  Crystallized 
cauk. 

CRUCIAL,  CRUCIATE,  CRUCIBLE,  CRU- 
CI  FIX,  CRUCIFY,  &c— See  under  Cross. 

CRUDE,  crOSd,  1 09 :  a.  Raw,  not  subdued  or  changed 
by  any  process;  harsh;  unripe;  not  well-digested; 
unfinished,  immature  j  having  undigested  notions. 

Crifde'-ly,  ad.    Unripely  ;  without  due  preparation. 

Crude -nets,  s.    Unripeness,  indigestion. 

Cru'-di-ty,  #.     Inconcoction  ;  immaturity. 

CRUEL,  crffT-S),  109,  14:  a.  Inhuman;  hard- 
hearted, void  of  pity ;  bloody,  barbarous. 

Cr«'-el-ly,  ad.    Inhumanly,  barbarously. 

CrV-el-ness,  Cm'-el-ty,  *.    Inhumanity. 

Cr*'-en-tate,  a.   Smeared  with  blood.  [Little  used.] 


CRY 

CRUET,  crotf-£t,  109,  14  :  t.    A  phial  for  sauce*. 

To  CRUISE,  crfffc,  110,  109,  151,189:  v.  a. 
To  rove  over  the  sea  without  any  certain  course  in 
search  of  an  enemy's  ship  for  capture,  or  for  protecting 
commerce,  or  for  plunder  as  a  pirate. 

Cruiee,  t.    A  voyage  for  cruising. 

Crt/i'-teT,  *•    A  person  or  ship  that  cruises. 

CRUM scrum,  J.  A  small  fragment  or  piece, 
usually  of  bread ;  the  soft  part  of  bread  as  distinguished 
from  the  crust. 

&>»  It  is  often  unnecessarily  spelled  Crumb, 

To  Crum,  v.  a.    To  break  into  crum 

Crum'-my,  a.    Full  of  ornms ;  soft. 

Crum'-pet,  14 :  *.    A  soft  crummy  cake. 

To  Crum'-bls,  101  :  v.  a.  and  it.  To  break  into 
small  pieces : — neu.  To  fall  into  small  pieces. 

CRUMP«=crump,  a.    Crooked. 

To  Ckum'-plb,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  draw  into 
wrinkles;  to  rumple \-nen.  To  contract,  to  shrink. 

Crnm'-pling,  *.    A  small  degenerate  apple. 

7o  CRUNK,  criingk,  158:  v.  ».  To  cry  like  a 
crane. 

CRUOR,  crOB'-or,  f.    Gore,  coagulated  blood. 

CRUPPER.— See  under  Croup. 

CRURAL,  crSo'-ral,  109 :  a.  Belonging  to  the  leg. 

CRUSADE.— See  under  Cross. 

CRUSE,  cr<55«,  109,  151,  189:  $.  A  small  cup; 
a  bottle  or  cruet.    It  is  sometimes  spelled  Cmt'se. 

Cru'-set,  #.    A  goldsmith's  crucible. 

To  CRUSH  =c rush,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  squeete.  to 
press  with  violence;  to  beat  down,  to  overwhelm,  to 
subdue;  to  conquer  beyond  resistance :—neu.  To  bo  . 
condensed. 

Crush,  t.    A  collision  ;  a  rushing  together. 

Crush'-eT,  ».    Ho  or  that  which  crushes. 

CRUST=cru8t,  s.  Any  shell  or  external  coat;  an 
incrustation,  or  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ; 
the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  meal  and  baked ;  the  outer 
hard  part  of  bread ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

7b  Crust,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  envelop ;  to  cover  with  a 
hard  case,  or  with  concretions:— ara.  To  gather  a  crust. 

Crus'-ty,  a.    Having  much  crust — See  also  lower. 

CroV-tt-ness,  J.    The  quality  of  being  crusty. 

Ciiuh'-t^-ted,  a.    Coated  with  hard  matter. 

Crus-ta'-fion,  89  :  s.    Incrustation. 

CRua-TA'^ysot/s,  (-sh'ua,  90)  a.  Shelly  with  joints. 
Lobster  is  crustaceous  ;  oyster,  testaceous. 

Crus-ta'-ce-or-o-gy,  1  t.    That   part   of   zoology 

Crus-tal'-o-gy,  87  :  j  which  treats  of  crustaceous 
animals. 

Crvh'-tv,  a.  Surly,  morose,  snappish.  In  old  author* 
Curst  is  used,  which  see. 

Crua'-ti'-ly,  ad.    Peevishly,  snappishly. 

Crus'-ti-nesa,  s.^   Morose.    Compare  Curstnes*. 

CRUTCH=crutch,  t.    A  support  used  by  cripple*. 

To  Crutch,  v.  a.  To  support  on  crutches. — See  abro 
the  last  word  under  Cross. 

To  CRY=cry,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  speak  with  vehe- 
mence; to  call  importunately;  to  exclaim;  to  utter 
lamentations;  to  squall  as  an  infant;  to  weep;  to 
utter  an  inarticulate  voice  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp  as  a 
hound  on  scent;  to  proclaim  as  a  hawker;  to  call  for 
vengeance  or  punishment :  To  cry  out,  to  exclaim,  to 
scream,  to  complain  loudly: — act.  To  proclaim,  to 
make  public :  To  cry  down,  to  blame,  to  depreciate,  to 
overbear :  To  cry  up,  to  applaud,  to  praise,  to  raise  the 
price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  *.  Lamentation,  shriek,  weeping,  clamour;  call, 
proclamation;  acclamation,  popular  favour;  manner 
of  utterance;  yelping,  a  pack. 

Cri'-er,  *.  One  that  cries ;  an  officer  whose  business 
is  to  proclaim  publicly. 

Cr/-ing,  a.  and  t.    Notorious :— t.    An  outcry. 


Tb«  tehnnw  entire,  and  tits  priaofplM  to  wbJcb  th«  numbon  rater,  prscodo  th«  Dictionary. 
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CUB 

C&\'-al,  12:  ts    The  heron. 
Cry'-eT,  36  :  «.    The  frlcon-gentle,  a  kind  of  hawk. 
CRYOPHORUS,  cn-of-A-rus,  163:  *.    Liu- 
rally,  a  frost-bearer;  an  instrument  for  showing  the 
relation  between  evaporation  at  low  temperature  and 
the  production  of  cold. 
Cry'-o-lite,  f.    Frost-stone,  a  mineral. 
OlYrT'I(^rip/-tick,88:  \  a.    Hidden,  secret, 
CRYPTICAL=cr!r/-t4-caiJ  occult 
Cryp'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    Occultly,  secretly. 
Crypt,  «.   A  subterranean  cell  especially  for  inter* 
mont  under  a  church;  a  chapel  under  ground;  a 
grave. 
Cryp-tog'-d-inotJft,  120 :  a.  Secretly  married,  applied 

to  plants  whose  fructification  b  concealed. 
Cryp-totf'-ro-pAjr,  (-f&j,  163)  *.  The  art  of  writing 

secret  characters ;  secret  characters  or  cipher. 
Cryp-tol'-o-gy,  #.   Enigmatical  language. 
CRYSTAL*cria'-tal,  t.  and  a.    Literally,  that 
which  is  set  or  fixed  by  frost,  in  the  original  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  the  hard  and  ice-like  transparency  of 
the  substances  included  under  it  being  chiefly  con- 
sidered :  at  present,  the  term  is  applied  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  to  all  inorganic  bodies  which,  by  the 
operation  of  affinity,  have  assumed  the  form  of  regular 
solids  terminated  by  a  certain  number  of  plane  and 
smooth  surfaces ;  in  the  manufactures,  it  is  the  name 
of  a  species  of  glass  much  superior  in  its  composition 
and  aualities  to  common  glass ;  it  is  also  applied  to 
any  thing  having  the  form  or  clearness  of  a  crystal,  as 
to  the  glass  of  a  watch-ease.  &c — adj.  Consisting  of  or 
like  crystal;  bright,  transparent,  pellucid. 
Crys'-tal-line,  (-lin>  105)  a.  Consisting  of  crystal; 
bright,  pellucid,  transparent    Crystalline  heavens,  in 
ancient  astronomy,  were  two  spheres  imagined  between 
the  primum  mobile  and  the  Armament.    The  crystal- 
Hne  humor,  or  lens,  is  a  very  white  transparent  firm 
substance,  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
&y*  The  rhythm  of  Milton's  verse  often  requires  the 
word  to  be  read  as  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  Crystal', 
tinus. 
To  Crys'-tal-lize,  (-Its*)  v.  a.  and  n.    To  cause 
to  form  crystals : — sea.    To  unite,  as  being  previously 
in  separate  particles,  aod  to  form,  in  uniting,  a  deter- 
minate and  regular  solid. 
CTjM/r-tal'\i"'ltt-b\e,  a.    That  may  be  crystallised. 
Cry»'-tol-li-xa^-/toil,  S .  The  act  or  process  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  soMd  body  separated  by  a  fluid  or  by 
fusion,  again  unite,  and  form  a  solid  body ;  the  mass 
formed  by  crystallizing. 

CaYs'-T^L-Lint,  f.    Whinstoae  after  it  is  ftsed. 

CaYa'-T^L-Loa^-R^-PHr,  (-fiu,  163)  87:  j.  The 
doctruMor  science  of  crystallization. 

CUB^Cub,  f.  The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a 
bear  or  fox;  the  young  of  a  whale;  in  reproach,  a 
young  boy  or  girt—See  also  Coop. 

To  Cub,  w.  it.    To  bring  forth  cubs. 

CUBATION,  c&-ba'-«hun,  89 :  #.  The  act  of 
lying  down. 

Cu'-bo-tor-y,  98,  129, 18, 105  :  a.    Recumbent 

Cc-bic'-u-l^r,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bed-room. 

Cu-bic'-u-Uir-jr,  a.    Fitted  for  a  lying-down  posture. 

CUBATURE.— See  in  the  next  class. 

CUBE=Cubt,  f.  A  regular  solid  body  with  six 
equal  aides,  and  containing  equal  angles;  the  pro- 
duct of  a  number  multiplied  twice  into  itself;  i 


3x3x3=9.    Cube  root  is  the  number  that  produces 

the  cube,  as  3  is  the  cube  root  of  9. 
Ctr'-bic,  Cu'-bf-cal,  a.  Having  the  form  or  properties 

of  a  cube. 
Ca'-tx'-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  cubical  method. 
Cu'-bi-Cal-nes*,  $.    The  state  of  being  cubical. 
CoZ-bt-form,  38 :  a.    In  form  of  a  cube. 

Tta  Stan  =  U  used  after  model  of  »pe!Hnf  that  bava  no  irregularity  of  ■ouad. 

Consonants  :  ro«h-un,  t,  e.  minion,  165  :  vixh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  ftfn,  166 
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CUI 

Cu'-B^-rr/iii,  (-tire,  147)  t.    The  finding  exactly 

the  soHd  or  eubic  contents  of  any  proposed  body. 
CiZ-boid,  Cu-boie/  Jl.y  a.    Like  a  cube. 
CUBEB-cu'-b«b,  s.  A  pungent  berry. 
CUBiT=cu'-bTt,  *.    The  fore-arm ;  the  bone  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  t  >  the  wrist;  a  measure,  originally 
the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  finger:  the  Roman  cubit  was  nearly  »eventeen 
inches  and  a  half;  the  Hebrew  cubit,  a  little  less  than 
twenty-two  inches;  tbe  English  cubit,  eighteen  inches. 
Cu'-bt-tal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  fore-arm ;  containing 

a  cubit.    Cubited  also  occurs  in  the  last  sense. 
CUCKING-ST001>-cuck/-lDn;.ttool,   s.   A 
ducking-stool,  called  also  a  tumbrel,  used  anciently 
for  punishment  particularly  of  unquiet  women, 
CUCKOLD*cuck'-3ld,  18 :  «.    One  whose  wife 

is  false  to  his  bed. 
7b  Cuck'-old,  v.  a.    To  wrong  a  husband  by  un- 

chastity. 
Cuck'-old-ly,  a*    Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold ; 

poor,  mean ;  cowardly. 
Cuck'-old-dom,  s.    The  act  of  adultery ;  the  state  of 

being  s  cuckold. 
Cuck"-oId-ma'-keT,  s.    He  who  makes  a  cuckold. 
CUCKOO,  cSoV-koo,  117:  t.   A  well-known  bird 

named  from  its  note  in  spring. 
£?»  The  compounds  include  Cuck'oo-bttd  or  Cuckfoo- 
/lower,  and  Cuck'oo-pint,  which  are  plants;  and 
Cuck'oo-spittle,  an  exudation  or  moisture  found  on 
plants,  especially  about  the  joints  of  Isvsnder  and 
rosemary. 
CUCQUEAN,  cfcc'-kwitn,  118,  188:  s.   A  vile 

woman.  [B.  Jon.  Fr.  Coquine.] 
CUCU  LLATE  -  c&-cul'-latt,        )  a.    Hooded  * 
CUCULLATED=cA-Cul'-la-t$d,  J  cowled  ;  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  hood. 
CUCUMBER-cu'-cum-ber,  167:  t.    The  name 

of  a  plant,  and  of  its  fruit 
CUCURBiTACEOUS,  cA  -cur'-  bk  -  ta"  -  sh'ut, 
90 :  a.  Resembling  a  gourd,  as  the  melon  and  pompion. 
Cu'-CUR-BIT,   J.    A    chemical  vessel,   the   original 
shape  of  which  is  that  of  a  gourd.    It  is  used  in  dis- 
tillation. 
CUD=cud,  «.   The  food  which  ruminating  animals 

bring  from  the  first  stomach  to  chew  again. 
Cud'-webd,  s.    The  plant  goldy. locks. 
CUDDEN,  cud'-dn,  114:   t.    A  cknen,  a  dolt 

[Dryden.]  Cuddy  may  be  found  in  the  same  sense. 
To  CUDDLE,  cud'-dl,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  lie  close 

or  snug ;— act  To  press  close  to,  so  as  to  keep  warm. 
CUDDY,  Cud'-deS),  *•    An  apartment  in  a  ship. 
CUDGEL=cud'-g£l,   14:    s.    A  stick  to  strike 
with,  lighter  than  a  olub,  shorter  than  a  pole,  thicker 
than  a  rod. 
7b  Cud'-gel,  v.  «.    To  beat  with  a  stick. 
Cud'-gel-leT,  36 :  t.    One  who  cudgels. 
CUE=CU,  189  :  S.    The  tail  or  end;  the  last  words 
of  a  speech  in  sn  actor's  part  forming  the  intimation 
for  the  next  speaker  to  proceed;  a  part  to  be  acted; 
an  intimation  or  hint,  a  short  direction;    humour, 
temper  of  mind ;  the  straight  rod  used  in  billiards.    In 
old  authors  it  sometimes  means  q,  that  is  quadrant  or 
a  farthing.  , 

CUERPO,  kwer'-pA,  145:  *.    Bodily  shape;  to 

be  is  cuerpo,  is  to  be  without  cloak  or  upper  coat. 
CUFF=*cuff,  *.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  a  box.  a  stroke. 
7b  Cuff,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  fight,  to  scuffle : — act.  To 
strike  with  the  fist ;  in  falconry,  to  strike  with  talons. 
CUFF=-Cuff,  f .  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve. 
CUl-BONO,  ki-bo^-ni,  145  :  ad.  For  what  end  ? 
CUINAGE,  kwtn'-ige,  145:  «.    The  making  of 

tin,  &c,  into  pigs  for  carriage. 
CUIRASS,  kwe'-rass,  145, 104 :  #.  Abreast-plate. 


titffn,  166. 


CUM 

Cirf-ras-ster',  (kw£-r&s-setr/,  103)  s.    A  soldier 

armed  with  a  breast-plate. 
CUISSE,  kwiss,  145  :  t.    Armour  for  the  thigh. 
CULDEE=CUl-de*',  t.    Literally,  (by  contraction 

from  Lat)  a  worshipper  of  God;  a  monk  in  Scotland 

or  Ireland. 
CUL1C1FORM,  cu-lW-S-ifwrm,  81 :  a.    In  the 

shape  of  a  gnat  or  a  flea. 
CU  LIN  ARY,  cuM£-nar-&j,  105, 12 :  a.  Relating 

to  the  kitchen,  or  cookery. 
To  CULL=»cull,  155 :  v.  a.  To  select  from  others. 
CulMrr,  36 :  i.    One  who  picks  or  chooses. 
CULLENDER.— See  Colander:  also  Cullis  below. 
CULLION,  cul'-yon,    146:  *.    A  scoundrel,   a 

mean  wretch,  a  dastard. 
Cul'-Iion-ly,  105  :  a.    Mean,  base.  [Shaks.] 
Cul'-lf,  *.    One  imposed  on  by  low  tricksters ;  the 

dupe  of  a  strumpet 
7b  ColMy,  v.  a.    To  befool,  to  cheat. 
O*  The  derivatives  CullibilUy  and  Cullt/ismnre  scarcely 

worth  insertion. 
CULLION,  cul'-y on,  146:  t.    A  bulbous  root. 
CU L LIS,  culMf s,  $.    Broth  or  jelly  strained. 
CULM=ciilm,  j.    A  species  of  coal. 
CULM=culm,  i.    The  stalk  or  stem  of  grasses. 
Cul-mif-er-ous,  a.  A  term  applied  to  plants  having 

a  smooth  Jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  in  chaff  hunks. 
7b  CULMINATE,  cul'-m£-uat«,  v.  it.   To  be 

vertical;  to  be  in  the  meridian. 
Cul'-m*-na"-/ion,  89:  *.    The  transit  of  a  planet 

through  the  highest  point  for  the  day ;  top  or  crown. 
CULPABLE,  cul'-pd-bl,  a.  Criminal,  blameable. 
Cnl'-pa-bljr,  ad.    Blameably. 
Cul'-pa-blr-ness,  «.    Blame ;  guilt 
Cul'-pa-biF-t-ty,  84, 105  :  #.    Blame;  guiltiness. 
Cul'-prit,  t.    A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 
CULTER.— See  Colter. 
Cul'-tra-ted,  a.    Formed  like  a  knife. 
7b  CULTIVATE,  cul'-tl-vat*,  105 :  v.  a.   To 

till;  to  prepare  for  crops;  to  improve  by  husbandry; 

to  raise  by  tillage;  to  foster ;  to  correct  or  ameliorate 

by  tuition ;  to  search  into  by  study. 
Cul'-ti'-va-bU,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  ctdtivated. 
Cul/'-ti-va,-tor,  38  :  f.    He  that  cultivates. 
Cul'-ti-va^-Zion,  89 :  j.  Improvement  by  tillage ;  im- 
provement by  tuition  or  study. 
Ccl'-ttrb,  (-tore,  cotton,  -ch'oor,  147)  t.   The 

act  of  cultivating;  cultivation. 
7b  Cul'-Ziire,  v.  a.    To  cultivate.  [Thomson.] 
CU  L V  ER=cu  l'-VeT,  f .    A  pigeon  or  dove. 
0^  Its  compounds  are  Cutter-house,  CuPvcrlail.  Cul'- 

ver-tailed,  and  Cufver-hey.    The  last  is  a  name  Izaak 

Walton  gives  to  a  flower. 

CULVERlN=cul'-vSr-Tn,  f.    A  long  cannon. 

CULVERT=cul'-Yert,  *.    A  tunnel  or  archway. 

CUM  BENT«-cum'-bSnt,  «•    Lying  down. 

To  CUM  BER=rcum'-brr,  36 :  v.  a.  To  embarrass, 
to  entangle,  to  obstruct ;  to  crowd  or  load  with  some- 
thing useless ;  to  involve. 

Cum'-ber,  J.    Vexation,  embarrassment.  [Ob*.] 

Cum'-ber-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.   Troublesome. 

Cum'-ber-some- )y,  ad.    In  a  troublesome  manner. 

Cum'-beT-some-negSj  f .  Encumbrance ;  hindrance. 

Cum'-bil4NCB,  12:  f.    Burthen;  obstruction. 

Cum'-broifS,  \  20 :  a.  Troublesome ;  oppressive ;  bur- 
thensome;  jumbled;  obstructing. 

Cum'-bror/g-ljr,  ad.  In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

CUMFR  EY=cum'-fr&j,  #.  A  medicinal  plant 

CUMIN  =cu  m'-in,  94  :  t.    An  aromatic  plant 

7b  CUMULATE-Cu'-mA-liu,  v.  a.    To  heap. 

The  •chemea  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  trbi 

Fowe/t:  gaU'-wau:  chaV-mdii ;  p4-p«V:  la>» 
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Cu"-mu-la'-tive,  105  :  a.  Consisting  of  parts  heaped 
together. 

Cu'-mu-laff-/ibn,  89 :  #.    The  act  of  heaping. 

CUNCTATION,  cungk-ta'-shun,  89 :  j.  DeUy. 

Cuiso-taZ-tur,  38  :  t.    One  given  to  delay. 

CUNEAL=cu'-n£-dl,  a.    Relating  to  a  wedge. 

Cu"-ne-a'-ted,  a.    Made  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

Cu-ne'-i-form,  1        __  _,      .     _ 

Cu'-m-form,     /  *'    Havin8  *"  torm  of  a  wed«e- 

CUNNlNG=cun'-nTng,  a.  and  *.  Skilful,  know- 
ing; wrought  with  skill;  artfully  deceitful,  designing; 
subtle,  crafty: — «.  Art  skill,  knowledge;  fraudulent 
dexterity;  artiflce,  deceit  slyness.  A  Cunning  mam, 
beside  its  general  sense,  signifies  one  who  tells 
fortunes. 

Cun'-ning-ly,  ad.   With  cunning. 

Cun'-ning-ness,  t.    Craftiness,  slyness. 

To  Cun,  To  know.  (This  is  the  parent  word  of  the 
class.)   Compare  To  Com. 

CUP=cup,  f.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  from;  the 
liquor  contained  in  it;  that  which  is  to  be  received 
and  endured ;  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup  j  a  vessel 
used  for  drawing  blood  j  Cups  iu  the  plural,  a  merry 
drinking  bout:  fo  be  in  one's  cups,  to  be  drunk. 

7b  Cup,  v.  n.  To  supply  with  cups.  [Obs.]  To  fix  a 
gla*s  vessel  on  the  skin,  and  draw  blood  by  scarifi- 
cation. 

Cup'-pf  r,  «.    One  who  lets  blood  by  scarifying. 

Cup'-b*ar-er,  (-bart-eT,  100,  41)  s.  An  attendant 
who  pours  out  and  hands  wine;  an  officer  of  state. 

Cu^-board,  (cury-bAard,  143)  t.  A  case  with 
shelves  originally  for  cups,  now  for  ally  thing  fre- 
quently wanted. 

7b  CujAboard,  v.  a.    To  treasure,  to  hoard  up. 

Cup'-cull,  112:  s.  A  gall  found  on  the  leaves  of 
oak,  which  contains  the  worm  of  a  small  fly. 

Cup'-ro*e,  (-r&z*,  151)  t.   The  poppy. 

CUPEL=cu'-pSl,  9.  A  little  cup  (compare  the 
preceding  class)  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver,  the 
substauce  of  the  cup,  usually  phosphate  of  lime,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  baser  metals  of  the  mass  when  the 
whole  is  in  a  fluid  state. 

Cu'- pel-dust,  s.    Powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

Cu;-pel-la"-/ioD,  89  :  s.  The  process  of  assaying 
and  purifying  gold  and  silver. 

CUPIDITY,  ci-ptd'4-teu,  105  :  *.  Unreasonable 
or  unlawful  longing,  particularly  for  wealth. 

CUPOLA=rCti'-p6-l<3,  s.  A  dome,  the  hemispherical 
summit  of  a  building. 

CUPPER.— See  under  Cup. 

CUPREOUS,  cu'-pre-ua,  a.  Coppery;  of  copper. 

Cu-priP-er-OKS,  a.    Producing  copper. 

CUR=Cur,  39:  t.  A  degenerate  dog ;  in  reproach, 
a  mean,  or  a  snappish  person. 

Cur'-rish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cur;  brutal, 
sour,  quarrelsome. 

Cur'-rish-ly,  ad.    In  a  currish  manner. 

Cur'-rish-nesa, ».    Moroteness,  churlishness. 

CURABLE,  CURACY,  &a— See  under  Cure. 

CUR  B=curb,  #.  Part  of  a  bridle,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  iron  chain ;  restraint. 

7b  Curb,  v.  a.  To  guide  or  restrain  with  a  curb ;  to 
restrain,  to  Inhibit  to  check,  to  bend. 

CurbMng,  *.    A  check. 

Curb'-stonb,  ».  A  thick  kind  of  stone  at  the  edge 
of  a  pavement  which  keeps  in  the  other  stones. 

CURB=curb,  *.    A  tumor  at  a  horse's  hoof. 

CURD=curd,  39  :  *.  The  coagulation  of  milk  ; 
the  concretion  of  the  thicker  parts  of  any  liquor. 

7b  Curd,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  curds. 

Cur/-dy,  a.    Coagulated;  concreted. 

i  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&d:  j'W,  i,  e./eiev  55 ;  i, Vv  &c,  an**,  171. 
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To  Cur'-dle,  101 :  t*.*. and  a.   To  coagulate,  to 

concrete  .-—act.  To  came  to  coagulate. 
CURE— cure,  *.    Primarily   and  literally,  care  or 

tendance.— See  the  appropriated  senses  lower. 
.  Co-ra'-tor,  33 :  f .    One  that  has  the  care  and  super. 

intandence  of  any  thing;  a  guardian. 
Curb,   t.    Tendance  in   the  appropriated  sense  of 

remedy;  healing;  restoration  of  health. 
To  Cure,  v.  a.    To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health. 
Cu'-rer,  36  :  » .    One  who  cores,  a  healer. 
CoZ-ra-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  cured. 
Cu'-ra-ble-ness,  f.    Possibility  to  be  healed. 
Cu'-ro-tive,  105  :  a.  Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
CareMess,  a.    That  cannot  be  cured. 
7b  Curk,  v.  a.    To  tend  in  the  appropriated  sense 

of  preparing  from  corruption ;  to  pickle;  to  salt. 
Cu'-r?r,  «.    One  who  pickles. 
Cured,  (e  mute,  1 14)  a.    Preserved ;  pickled. 
Curb,  j.    The  tendance  or  care  of  souls;  the  district 

within  which  such  tendance  is  required;  the  benefice 

ot  employment  of  a  curate. 
Ctt'-rate, «.    A  parish  priest;  a  clergyman  hired  to 

take  pert  in  or  perform  the  duties  of  another;  one 

who  holds  a  perpetual  curacy. 
Cu'-r«-cy,  *,    The    office    or   district  of    a  curate. 

GmraUsAip  is  the  same,  but  unusual. 
CURIAL1TY,  cu-rl-XI'-i-t&j,  105  :  t .   The  pri. 

viieges  and  retinue  of  a  court.    Curia  is  a  place  in 

which  public  affairs  are  transacted.  Compare  the  pre- 
vious class.  [Obs.] 

CURFEW,  cur'-fu,  110:   jr.    An  evening  bell; 

originally  the  signal  that  fires  should  be  put  out,  and 

families  go  to  bed;  a  cover  for  a  fire. 
CUR10LOGlC,cu'-rW-l<Sd"-gTck,88:  a.  Pro. 

perly  speaking  or  designating,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 

rude  kind  of  hWro*?^  phk*. 

CURIOUS,  cu'-li-us,  120:  a.  Careful  or  solicitous 
fur  information;  (compare  Cure,  Sec ;)  inquisitive ;  at- 
tentive to,  diligent  about ;  accurate ;  difficult  to  please ; 
exact,  nice,  elegant,  neat;  artful,  laboured;  rare, 
singular. 

CV-rt-Otts-ly,  ad.  Inquisitively;  attentively;  ele- 
gantly; neatly;  artfully;  exactly. 

Cu'-ri-otis-nesg,  t.  Curiosity,  inquisitiveness,  exact- 
ness, nicety. 

Cu'-ri-os"-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Inquisitiveness ;  the  object  of 
inquisitiveness ;  a  rarity ;  an  act  of  curiosity. 

Co-rW-SO,  (-«&,  [hah]  170)  t.  A  curious  person, 
a  virtuoso. 

CURL=curl,  39:  t.  A  ringlet  of  hair ;  undulation, 
wave,  sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  CuH,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlet* ; 
to  writhe, to  twist;  to  raise  in  undulations :—•<?*.  To 
shrink  into  ringlets;  to  rise  in  undulations. 

CurMy,  a.    Having  curls ;  full  of  ripples. 

CurMs-ness,  *.    State  of  being  curly. 

CURLEW-curMu,  39,  110:  t.  A  water  fowl; 
abo  a  bird  that  frequents  the  conr»Aelds  in  Spain. 

CURMUDGEON»cur-mudgt'-0n,  #.  An  ava- 
ricious churlish  fellow;  a  niggard;  a  churl. 

Cur-mudge'-on-ly,  a.    Niggardly ;  churlish. 

CURRANT=rcur/-r5nt,  t.  The  fruit  of  a  well- 
known  shrub  growing  in  our  gardens  with  the  varieties 
or  red,  white,  and  black;  a  small  kind  of  dried  grape 
imported  from  the  Levant :— See  Corinth. 

CURRENT* cur1 -r«nt,  a.  and  j.  Literally, 
running  or  flowing;  hence,  passing  from  person  to 
person,  circulating ;  common,  general,  or  fashionable ; 
passable ;  now  passing,  present  :—$.  A  running  stream ; 
a  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the  tea  at  a  certain 
place;  course,  progression. 

Cur'-rent-ly,  105:  ad.  In  a  constant  motion; 
popularly,  generally,  fashionably. 

Tb*  tigs  =r  U  oMd  afttr  mode*  of  »p«lling  that  bay*  no  Insularity  of  sound. 

Cotuowmti:  mah-un,  i,  e.  mission,  165  :  vT*h-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165 :  j*Tn,  166 :  tilSn,  166, 
143 
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Cur -rent-net*,  $.   Circulation; 
easiness  of  pronunciation. 

Cur'-ren-cy,  *.  Circulation;  general  reception; 
fluency ;  readiness  of  utterance ;  power  of  passing 
from  hand  to  hand ;  the  money  of  a  country,  or  the 
paper  passing  as  money. 

CURRICLE,  cuY-re-cl,  101 :  t.  A  course ;  a  chariot; 
an  open  chaise  with  two  wheels  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast.  It  is  allied  to  Course,  to  Current,  to  Cur- 
sive, &c. 

CURRIER.— See  lower  under  To  Curry. 

CURRISH,  Ac— Sec  under  Cur. 

To  CURRY,  cur'-r&j,  129 :  v.  a.  To  dress  after 
tanning  leather  by  beating,  rubbing.  Ice;  to  beat,  to 
drub;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument  so 
as  to  smooth  his  coat ;  to  scratch  in  kindness,  to  rub 
down  with  flattery :  To  carry  favour,  to  seek  favour 
by  ofneiousness  and  flattery. 

Cur-ri-er,  «.    A  dresser  of  tanned  leather. 

CuV-ry-coma,  (-cuam,  116,  156)  t.  An  iron  in- 
strument for  currying  horses. 

To  CURSE=curct,  39,  153:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
wish  evil  to;  to  execrate;  to  devote  to  perdition;  to 
torment:—  neu.  To  imprecate;  to  execrate. 

Cur'-ser,  36  :  s.    One  that  utters  curses. 

Corse,  t.    Malediction ;  affliction ;  torment. 

Cur'-sed,  a.  Caned,  part.  114,  143:  Deserving  a 
curse;  hateful;  unsanclifled;  blasted  by  a  curse, 
vexatious. 

Cur'-sed-Iy,  105 :  ad.    Miserably,  shamefully. 

Cu  r'-sed-ness,  S.    State  of  being  under  a  curse. 

Curst,  a.    Froward,  shrewish ;  snarling.  [Obs.] 

Curst/-ness,  *.    Peevishness,  malignity.  [Obs.] 

CURS1TOR,  cur'-se-tor,  36:  j.  An  officer  be- 
longing  to  the  chancery  that  makes  out  original  writs. 
There  are  twenty-four  of  them ;  and  in  the  oath  they 
take,  they  are  called  clerks  of  Course.— Compare 
Course. 

Cur/-sab,  (-c?v,  105}  a.  Primarily,  running; 
hence,  hasty.    It  is  allied  to  the  ensuing  class. 

CURSORY,  cur'-sA-rkj,  105  :  a.  Primarily,  going 
about,  not  stationary;  appropriately,  hasty,  oulck.  in- 
attentive. 

Cur'-SO-ri-ly,  ad.  Hastily ;  slightly. 

Cur'-so-ri-ness,  t.  Slight  attention. 

Cun'-80-R4R-r,  (-r#r-&]),  a.  Cursory.  [Out  of 
use.] 

CURST,  Ac— See  under  Curse. 

CURT^curt,  39  :  a.  Short.  [Little  used.] 

CurtMy,  ad.  Briefly.  [Little  used.] 

Cur'-ta),  a.  Brier;  abridged.  [Milton.]— See  also 
lower. 

Cur/'-tail-dog',  s.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off  ae. 
cording  to  the  forest  laws,  and  hindered  from  coursing. 

Cur'-tal,  12:  «.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail. 

To  Cur-tail',  81 :  v.  a.  To  cut  short;  to  abridge. 

Cur-tail'-er,  36 :  *.  He  who  curtails. 

CubZ-tatb,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  from 
the  sun  of  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  which  is  met  by  a 
perpendicular  line  from  a  planet. 

Cur-ta'-/ion,  *.  The  interval  between  a  planet's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  its  curtate  distance. 

CURTILAGE,  cur'-te-lAge,  99 :  t.  A  court-yard 
of  a  dwelling  house.  [Law.] 

CURTAIN=K5ur/-tSn,  119:  t.  A  hanging  cloth 
drawn  together  or  expanded  at  pleasure  ;  To  draw  the 
curtain,  may  be  either  to  draw  it  over  an  object,  or  to 
withdraw  it ;  To  drop  the  curtain  is  to  make  au  end,  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  play ;  A  Cur',tni*-lec'ture,  is  a 
lecture  given  in  bed  by  a  wife  to  her  husband:  in 
fortification,  the  curtain  is  that  part  of  a  wall  that  lies 
between  two  bastions. 

To  Cur-tain,  v.  a.  To  accommodate  with  curtains. 
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CURTATE,  &C— See  under  Curt 
CURULE,  cu'-rool,  109 :  a.    Lite/ally,  belonging 
to  a  chariot,  but  appropriately,  senatorial   The  curule 
or  magisterial  chair  was  carried Jn  a  chariot. 
CURV  E=curvt,  39  :  a.  and  J.   Crooked;  bent: 

— f .  Any  thing  bent 
To  Curve,  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  bend,  to  inflect. 
CuV-va-ted,  a.  Bent,  crooked. 
Cur-va-/«re,  f-t&rc,  147)  ».  Crookedness;  curve. 
Cur-va'-/ion,  89 :  f .  The  act  of  bending  or  crooking ; 

the  state  of  being  curved. 
CuV-vi-ty,  105  :  *.   Crookedness. 
Cut/-Yi-lin"-car,  (-yar,  146)  a.     Consisting  of  a 

curved  line ;  composed  of  curved  line*. 
To  Cur'-vst,  14  :  v.  it.  To  make  curve*  In  leaping; 

to  leap,  to  bound,  to  frisk ;  to  be  licentious. 
Cur'-vet,  *.     A  particular  leap  in  horsemanship ;  a 

bound ;  a  ftolick,  a  prank. 
CUSHAT,  co6sh'-at,  117 :  *.  The  wood  pigeon. 
CUSHION,  cfcfeh'-un,  117, 121, 18  :  t.  A  pillow 

or  soft  pad  generally  for  a  seat. 
CusW-ioned,  (cfcsh'-und,  114)  <r.     Seated  on   a 

cushion;  accommodated  with  cushions. 
Cttth'-t'on-et,  t.  A  little  cushion. 
CUSP=cuap,  f .  A  point,  appropriately  of  the  horns 

of  the  moon  or  other  luminary. 
CuV-pa-ted,  2  :  a.  Ending  In  a  point. 
CuV'-pi-da'-ted,  a.  Having  a  sharp  end.  [Bot,] 
CUSTARD=rcu*'-tord,  34 :  #.    A  composition  of 

milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 
CUSTODY,   cuV-ti-dkj,  105  :  s.    A  keeping  or 
guarding;  hence,  imprisonment;  care,  preservation, 
security. 
Cus-toMU>«],  90, 146, 12 :  a.   Relating  to  custody. 
CusZ-TOS,  f .    Keeper  of  a  seal,  or  of  documents. 
CUSTOM=CuV-t5m,  18  :  *.    Frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act ;  practice,  or  that  which  generates  a 
nabit;  the  habit  acquired;  usage,  which,  in  law,  con- 
stitutes  the  unwritten  law.  an  having  had  the  consent 
of  ancestors,  and  Is  still  dally  practised ;  practice  of 
frequenting  a  shop  or  factory  to  buy  goods  or  employ 
labour;  the  state  of  being  frequented  for  such  pur- 
poses. 
CuV-tomed,  (-tomd,  18, 1 14)  a.  Accustomed. 
CuV-tom-a-blr,  a.  Common,  habitual,  frequent. 
CuV-tom-a-ble-ness,   *.     Frequency,    habit ;    con- 
formity to  custom. 
CoV-tom-ar-y,  a.    Conformable  to  established  cus- 
tom; habitual;  usual;  wonted. 
Cus'-tom-ar-i-ly,  ad.  Habitually,  commonly. 
CoaZ-tom-ar-i-nera,  *•  Frequency. 
CuV-tom-er,  J.    An  accustomed  buyer  at  a  shop  or 

factory}  a  buyer. 
Cus'-TU-JMR-r,  #.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 
CUSTOM=CUa/-t5ni,  *.     Literally,  cost  or   charge 
paid  to  the  government,  a  tribute,  toll,  tax,  or  duty  ; 
Itis  restricted  In  this  country  to  the  tax  or  duties  on 
goods  exported  or  imported. 
CuV-tom-a-ble,  a.  Subject  to  the  duties. 
Cus'-tonwr,  «•  A  collector  of  customs. 
CuV'-tom-honse',  t .     The  place  where  the  duties  for 

exports  and  Imports  are  collected. 
CUSTOS — See  under  Custody. 
CUSTREL^cua'-trSI,    «.    A    buckler-bearer;    a 

vessel  for  holding  wine. 
To  CUT=cut,  \  v.  a.  and  #i.  To  separate  the  parte 
I  CuT=ciit,  [of  a  substance  by  an  edged  Instru- 
CuT^CUl,  J  ment  either  by  hewing,  by  sawing, 
or  by  gashing.  When  an  entire  separation  of  the 
parts  Is  meant,  the  verb  Is  usually  accompanied  by 
off,  down,  asunder,  in  two,  or  in  pieces;  to  cut,  hew, 
divide,  or  pierce  In  a  figurative  sense :  out  of  these 
general  meanings  arise  the  particular  applications:  to 
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carve,  to  make  by  sculpture;  to  divide  a  pack  of 
cards;  to  intersect  or  cross;  to  pierce  with  any  uneasy 
sensation:  To  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  overpower:  To  cut 
off",  to  separate  from  the  other  parts;  to  destroy;  to 
put  to  death  untimely;  to  rescind;  to  intercept;  to 
put  an  end  to;  to  takeaway;  to  withhold;  to  pre- 
clude; to  abbreviate:  To  cut  out,  to  shape;  to  form; 
to  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  adapt;  to  debar ;  to  excel: 
To  cut  short,  to  hinder  by  sudden  interruption;  to 
abridge :  To  cut  up,  to  divide  Into  convenh  nt  pieces; 
to  eradicate  >-ncu.  To  make  way  by  dividing;  to  per- 
form a  surgical  operation  by  the  knife:  To  cut  in,  to 
divide  and  turn  up  cards  for  determining  the  players. 
Cut  and  dry,  or  ready  cut,  a  metaphor  from  hewn  tim- 
ber, signifies  ready  for  use.  In  old  authors  Cut  some- 
times signifies  drunk. 
Cut*  #.  The  action  of  an  edged  instrument ;  the  effect 
of  the  action ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting ;  a  channel 
made  by  art ;  a  part  cut  off;  a  near  passage ;  a  carving 
or  engraving;  the  impression  taken ;  the  dividing  of  a 
pack  of  cards;  fashion,  form,  shape;  in  old  authors,  a 
tool,  a  cully;  a  gelding:  Cut  and  long  tail.  In  old 
authors,  men  of  all  kinds,  a  metaphor  from  dogs. 

Cut/-teT,  * .  That  which  cuts ;  a  light  sailing  vessel 
that  cuts  the  water;  the  teeth  that  cut  the  meat;  an 
officer  in  the  exchequer  that  cuts  on  the  tallies  tha 
sums  paid ;  a  ruffian,  a  cut-throat 

CutMasa,  12:  *.  Abroad  sword.  The  Curtlc-ax. 
an  old  weapon,  Is  not  the  parent  of  this  word,  although 
both  in  form  and  name  it  has  merged  Into  it. 

CutMeT,  36  :  *.  One  who  makes  or  sells  knives. 

CutMer-y,  f.  The  articles  made  by  cutlers. 

Cut'-let,  f .  A  slice  of  meAt  for  cooking ;  a  steak. 

Cut*- ting,  «.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  chop;  incisions 
caper,  curvet. 

Cur-purse,  s.  A  pickpocket;  a  thief. 

Cut/-Mroat,  *.  and  a.  A  ruffian  ;  an  assassin :— oefr". 
Cruel,  barbarous. 

Cut/-w«-ter,  (-wfc-ter,  140)  f.  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  prow  that  cuts  the  water. 

Cutf-work,  142  :  «.  Work  In  embroidery. 

CUTE=CUte,  a.  An  abbreviation  for  acute,  or  a 
corruption  of  cuth,  which  in  Saxon  is  known,  famous. 

CUTICLE,  cu'-tl-cl,  105,  1 01 :  *.  The  first  and 
outermost  covering  of  the  body;  a  thin  skin  formed 
on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

Cu-tic'-u-lar,  38 :  a.  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cu-ta'-ne-ops,  90,  146  :  a.  Relating  to  the  skin. 

CUTLER,  CUTTER,  &c— See  under  To  Cut, 

CUTTLE,  cut'-tl,  101:    x.    A  fish  which,  when 

Kursued,  throws  out  a  black  liquor;  a  foul-mouthed 
fltow.  t      ^ 

CYANOGEN=*l-an'4-gSn,  *.  Carburet  of  ni- 
trogen; literally,  generator  of  sky-blue. 

CV-^-nitb,  *.  A  mineral  of  a  blue  colour. 

CYCLE,  si'-cl,  101  :  *.  A  circle ;  a  periodical  space 
of  time  ;  a  method,  or  account  of  a  method,  continued 

:  till  the  same  course  begins  again ;  imaginary  orbs ;  a 
circle  In  the  heavens. 

Cy'-clOID,  30 :  #.  A  geometrical  curve. 

Cy-cloid'-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cycloid. 

Cy'-clo-p^-di-^,  (pe'-dW,  103,  146,  9*$*.  A 
circle  of  the  sciences;  a  book  of  universal  knowledge. 

Cy'-CLO-GRA PH,  163:  ».  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing the  arcs  of  circles. 

CYCLOPEAN,  8i-cl6-pc'-#n,  86 :  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Cyclops;  vast,  terrific 

CYDER.-See  Cider. 

CYGNET=sTg,-ngt,  t.  A  young  swan. 

CYLlNDER=sfl'-Tn-der,  36:  t.  A  long  circular 
body  of  uniform  diameter,  whose  surface  at  each  end 
is  a  circle  parallel  to  that  at  the  other  end. 

Cy-lin'-dric,  88  :  la.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

Cy-lin'-dn-oil,     J  cylinder. 

Cyl'-in-droid,  40:  t.  A  figure  differing  from  the 
cylinder  by  having  its  bases  elliptical 
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CVMA=»I/-mJ,  f.  A  moulding,  commonly  called 
Ogee  ;  also,  an  aggregate  flower  composed  of  several 
florets.    Literally,  a  ware. 

CYMAR,  ■e-mar',  105,  33 :  t.  A  scarf. 

CYMBAL— slm'-bal,  *.  A  musical  instrument,  like 
a  brasen  dish,  and  used  in  pans.  As  au  ancient  in- 
strument, its  precise  form  is  unknown. 

CYMBiroRM,sun'-b£-flMsrm,  105:  a.  Formed 
like  a  boat. 

CYNIC=8in'-?c    88:  \  a.  and  t.     Having  the 

CYNICAL,  stn'4-cdl,  J  qualities  of  a  dog;  snarl, 
ing,  satirical:— s.  A  philosopher  of  a  snarling  satirical 
sert,  a  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  severe,  morose  man ;  a 
misanthrope. 

Cr-NAV-THRO-pr,  (si-Dsta'-Mro-pty  *.  A  species 
of  madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

Cy/-nr-obt"-ic8,  s,  p/.  The  science  or  art  of  urging 
dogs,  or  hunting. 

CV-ko-sfhb,  (-xArt^ih'oor,  147)  t.  The  polar 
star  in  the  tail  of  the  dog.  as  the  little  bear  is  some- 
times called ;  any  thing  which  attracts  attention. 

CYON.— See  Scion. 

CYOPHORIA,  si'-A-iors-W,  163,  47,  90:  #. 
The  time  of  gestation,  or  carrying  the/eta. 

CY PHER_S*e  Cipher. 

CYPRESS=a?-pr*KS,  s.  A  tree,  anciently  used  at 
funerals,  and  hence  the  emblem  of  mourning. 

CYPRIAN,  sTr/-r£-dn,  t.  A  devotee  of  Venus;  a 

^prostitute. 

CYPRUS,  sl'-prus,  s.  A  thin  transparent  black  stuff. 

CYRIOLOGIC.  si'-re4-l5d"-g?c,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  capital  letters. 

CYST=»Tst,  8,  A  bog  in  animal  bodies  containing 
morbid  matter.    The  full  word  is  Cyftii. 

CyV-tic,  a.  Contained  in  a  bag. 

CysMo-cele,  101  :  t.  A  hernia  formed  by  the  pro- 
trusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

C)*-tot'-o-ray,  t.  The  art  or  practice  of  opening 
encysted  tumors. 

CYT1SUS,  sYt'-£-ftiis,  #.  A  flowering  shrub. 

CZAR,  zar,  144,  33:  t.  The  title  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia. 

Cia-rZ-nJ,  (-re'-nJ,  104)  «.  The  empress  of  Russia. 

Czar'-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Csar. 

Cfcar'-o-wite,  (-wtts,  143)  t.  The  title  of  the  Cxar's 
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D  U  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sound  is 
the  79th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  As  an  ab- 
breviation it  frequently  stands  for  doc/or,  as  D.  D. 
doctor  of  divinity ;  S.  T.  D  ,  doctor  of  sacred  theology ; 
M.  D.,  doctor  of  medicine ;  L.  L.  D.,  doctor  of  laws. 
It  also  stands  for  denarii,  pence. 

DA  CAPO,  di  ci'-pA.  [Ital.]  170 :  ad.  Again,  or 
repeat  from  the  beginning :  a  direction  in  mn»ic. 

To  DAB=d£b,  v.  a.  To  strike  gently  with  some- 
thing soft  or  moist ;  to  slap. 

Dab,  s.  A  small  lump  of  any  thing  ;  a  blow  with 
something  moist  or  soft ;  something  moist  or  slimy 
thrown  on  one ;  a  small  flat  fish. — See  also  lower. 

Dab'-CHICK,  t.  A  small  water  fowl. 

To  Dab'-ble,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  smear,  to 
daub,  to  spatter,  to  besprinkle  t—neu.  To  play  in 
water;  to  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  shallow  manner ; 
to  tamper. 

Dab'- bier,  36 :  f.  One  that  plays  in  water ;  one 
;  a  superficial  meddler. 
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DA  B  =  d£l>,  9.  An  adopt  at  any  Uuug.  [Vulgar.]  See 
also  above. 

Dab'  8trr,  t.  The  some  ssdib.  [Vulgar.] 

DACE=dac*.  $.  A  river  fish  like  a  roach. 

DACTYL=d4V-ti!,  t.  A  poetic  foot  of  one  long 
syllable  and  two  short  ones,  named  from  the  analogy 
to  the  joint*  of  a  finger. 

Dac'-ty-list,  «.  One  who  writes  flowing  verses 

Dac-tyl'-ic,  88 :  a.  Relating  to  the  dactyl. 

DAc'-Tr-Loi/'-o-or,  85,  87:  «.  The  art  of  eon- 
versing  by  the  fingers. 

DAD=did,  \  t.  A  child's  way  of  express. 

DADDY,  dad'-dfj.  J   tog  father. 

To  DADDLE,dftd'-dl,  r.  n.  To  totter— See  To 
Toddle.  As  a  subs,  in  low  language,  the  foot  or  the 
hand. 

DADO,  di'-dA,  fltal.]  170:  t.  The  plain  part 
between  the  base  and  cornice  of  a  column. 

DAEDALIAN,  di-dalc'-yao,  90,  103,  146:  a. 
Intricate;  formed  with  ait;  mase-like:  (Daedalus in- 
vented sails  or  wings,  and  made  the  Cretan  labyrinth.) 

DuA^i-Lot'd,  120:  a.  Having  a  margin  with  va- 
rious  windings  and  turnings.  [Dot.] 

To  DA  FF=daf,  v.  a.  To  tow  aside.  [Shaks.] 

DAFFODIL=d*f '-fA-dTI,  s.  A  yellow  flower,  a 
species  of  narcissus.  It  is  also  called  daffwJUl"ly, 
and  daf/idowmdiriy. 

DAFT=»d£ft,  11 :  a.  Silly,  stupid  [Provin.J 

DAG=d£g,  #.  A  loose  end  of  something ;  a  leathern 
latchet ;  a  slip  or  shred.  [Obs.] 

DAGGER,  daY-gw-r,  77:  s.  A  short  sword;  a 
poniard  ;  a  blunt  blade  of  iron ;  the  obelus,  thus,  f. 

Dag"-g*r*-draw/-ing,  36,  143:  t.  The  act  of 
drawing  swords ;  approach  to  open  violence ;  a  quarrel. 

To  DAGGLE,  dft^-gl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dip 
negligently  in  mire  or  water;  to  besprinkle .—- ara.  To 
be  in  the  mire  j  to  run  through  wet  or  dirt. 

Dag'-gle-tail,  a.  and  t.  Bemired  : — t.  A  slattern. 

DAHLIA,  da'-l£-<3,  56,  146:  t.  A  flower  origi- 
nally  from  Mexico. 

DAILY. — See  under  Day. 

DAINTY,  daxn'.trn,  a.  and  t.  Pleasing  to  the 
palate,  delicious ;  delicate,  nice ;  squeamish ;  scrupu- 
lous; ceremonious ;  elegant ;  effeminately  beautiful; 
affectedly  fine : — $.  Something  nice  or  delicate. 

Dain'-U'-ly,  ad.  Elegantly,  delicately,  deliciously, 
pleasantly,  nicely,  ceremoniously,  fastidiously. 

Dain'-ti-neftS,  #.  The  quality  of  being  dainty. 

DAIRY,  d£rt'-£\},  100,  41 :  t.  The  occupation  of 
making  various  kinds  of  food  from  milk;  more  com- 
monly, the  place  where  milk  is  kept,  and  cheese  and 
butter  are  made  ;  a  milk  farm. 

Dat'-rt/-maid,  f.  She  who  manages  the  dairy. 

DAISY,  daY-z&j.  100,  151  :  t.  A  spring  flower. 

Dai'-fitd,  (-ztd,  114)  a.  Full  of  daisies. 

DALE=dal«,  9.  A  place  between  hills ;  a  vale. 

DALLOP=d&l'-lop,  t.  A  tuft  or  clump.  [Provin.] 

To  DALLY,  d&l'-l^.  105:  v.  ».  Literally,  to 
delay ;  hence  to  trifle,  to  play  idly  or  foolishly ;  to  toy 
and  wanton,  to  exchange  caresses,  to  fondle ;  to  sport 

DalMi-rr,  *.  A  triflcr ;  a  fondler. 

Dal'-Ii-ance,  ?.  Interchange  of  caresses,  acts  of 
fondness;  delay,  proctastination. 

DAM— dSm,  *.  Female  parent  ;  at  present  seldom 
used  but  in  speaking  of  beasts. 

DAM— dim,  s.  A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

To  Dam,  v.  a.  To  confine  or  shut  up  water  by  dams. 

DAMAGE=da*m'-agt,  99 :  t.  Mischief,  hurt,  do. 
ttiment,  loss ;  in  law,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  that  a 
man  suffers  in  his  estate;  compensation  awarded  by  a 
jury  for  mischief  done  or  loss  sustained. 

To  Dam'- age,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  injure,  to  impair  :•— 
aea.  To  receive  harm. 


that  meddles  without  mastery 

Tbt  tlga  -j=.  to  osod  after  mods*  of  spsUhig  that  hare  ao  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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Dam'-age-a-bltr,  a.  Able  to  receive  damage;  in 
some  old  authors,  able  to  indict  damage. 

Dam'-age-f«r"-*int,  (-fa'-zant,  100)  t.  A  doing  of 
hurt  or  damage.  [Law/) 

DAMASCENE=dam'-(3-*eni,  s.  That  part  of 
Syria  of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital,  now  used 
as  the  name  of  a  plum  originally  brought  from 
thence.— See  the  next  word. 

Dam'-«on,  (-in,  151,  114)  #.  The  name  of  a  plum 
originally  written  damascene. 

Dam :-ask,  f.  Linen  or  silk  invented  at  Damascus, 
which,  by  a  various  direction  of  the  threads,  exhibits 
flowers  or  other  subjects '  also  red  colour,  or  that  of 
the  Damask  rose. 

To  Dam'-ask,  v.  a.  To  form  flowers,  &e.  on  stuffs. 

7b  Dam'-^s-kben,  v.  a.  To  make  incisions  in  iron, 
steel,  &c,  and  fill  them  with  gold  or  silver  ornament, 
according  to  patterns  brought  originally  from  Damas- 
cus. 

Dam'-as-kin,  «.  A  sabre  so  called. 

Dam'-^sk-PLUm",  «.  A  small  black  plum. 

Dam'-^sk-rosb",  (-roze,  151)  *.  A  red  rose. 

DAM  E=dam^  ».  Originally,  the  title  of  honour  for 
a  woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a  family 
being  by  rank  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  ba- 
ronet ;  in  its  present  more  common  use,  the  mistress 
of  a  family  in  humble  life,  of  mature  or  advanced 
years;  a  matron  generally;  a  woman  generally. 

Damks'-vi"-o-i.kt,  143 :  i.  A  fragrant  plant,  rocket 

To  DAMN,  dim,  156:  v.  a.  To  condemn;  to 
doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  state ;  to  procure 
or  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned ;  to  hiss  or  hoot 
down  any  public  performance.  In  vulgar  profane  use 
it  is  an  adverbial  or  interjectional  expletive. 

Damned,  damd,  1 14  :  part.  Condemned. 

Dam'-ned,  adj.  Condemned;  hateful,  detestable. 

Dam'-ntng-ness,  $.  Tendency  to  procure  damnation. 

Dam'-na-blr,  101:  a.  Deserving  damnation; 
odious,  pernicious. 

Dam'-na-ble-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  damnable. 

Dam'-na-bly,  105  :  ad.   In  a  damnable  manner. 

Dam'-na-tor-y,  a.  Containing  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

Dam-na'-/ion,  89 :  t.  Exclusion  from  divine  mercy ; 
condemnation. 

To  Dam'-m-fy,  (-fy,  6)  v,  a.  To  cause  loss  or 
damage  to;  to  injure. 

Dam-nif  '-ic,  88  :  a.  Procuring  loss ;  mischievous. 

DAMP=dJmp,  a.  and  #.  Moist,  inclining  to  wet, 
foggy;  dejected,  sunk, depressed :— *.  Fog,  moist  air, 
vapour;  dejection,  depression  of  spiiit  Damp*  in 
wells  and  pits  are  noxious  exhalations,  usually  the 
carbonic  acid  gat,  commonly  called  cfuike  damp,  which 
instantly  suffocates ;  or  some  iuflammable  gas  called 
Jire  damp. 

To  Damp,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  depress,  to 
deject  i  to  weaken,  to  abate,  to  discourage. 

Dam'-py,  105  ;  a.  Moist,  damp ;  dejected,  sorrowful. 

Dam'-per,  36 :  t.  That  which  damps ;  a  valve  in  a 
furnace;  a  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to  deaden 
vibration. 

Damp'-ness,  t.  Moisture,  fogginess. 

Damp'-bh,  a.  Inclining  to  moist. 

Damp'-ish-ne**,  #.  Tendency  to  moisture- 

Dank,  (dingle,  158)  a.  and  «.  Damp,  humid, 
wet:— f.  Moisture;  humidity.  [Poetic] 

Da*k'-ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp. 

Dank'-ioh-ness,  t.  Dampness;  humidity. 

DAMSEL,  dam'-zSl,  151 :  s.  Strictly,  a  young 
lady;  a  young  female;  a  female  attendant  of  the 
better  mnk ;  a  country  lass. 

DAMSON. — See  under  Damascene. 

DAN -dan,  s.  Master.  Don.  or  Sir.  [Obs.] 

To  DANCE*=dXn<k,  11 :  v.  n.  and  a.    To  move 


DAR 

with  varied  and  regulated  motions  of  the  feet,  gene- 
rally in  accord  with  music;  To  Donee  attendance,  is  to 

wait  with  suppleness  and  obsequiousness  :—act.  To 

make  to  dance. 
Dance,  *.    A  regulated  movement  of  the  feet;    a 

motion  of  many  in  concert. 
Dan'-CfT,  t.  One  that  practises  dancing. 
Dan'-cinfc,  t.  The  art  of  moving  with  regulated  steps 

in  accord  with  music. 
ft>  Among  the    compounds  are  DanPcing+nat'ter  and 

Dan^cing-schooF. 
DANDELION=daV-d£-l!"on,  t.  The  name  of  a 

plant,  literally,  lion's  tooth.        » 
DANDIPRAT,    dan'-de-prSt,  t.    Originally,  a 

smnll  piece  of  money  coined  by  Henry  the  Seventh ; 

a  little  fellow,  an  urchin. 
To  DANDLE,  daV-dl,  101 :  v.  a.    To  move  an 

infant  up  and  down  on  the  knees  or  hands  for  the 

purpose  of  quieting ;    to  fondle  with  the  hands ;  to 

treat  like  a  child;  in  old  authors,  to  dally  with. 
Dan'-dlrr,  s.  One  that  dandles  or  fondles. 
DANDRUFF=d*nd'-ruf,  155  :  $.    Scurf  in  the 

head. 
DANDY=daV-d<^,  «.  A  fop,  a  coxcomb.  Compare 

Dandiprat  and  Jackadandy. 
DANE=dant,  t.  A  native  of  Denmark. 
Da'-nish,  a.  and  t.    Pertaining  to  the  Danes : — f. 

The  Danish  language. 
Dane'-gelt,  (-guSlt,  77)  s.     Danish  money,  a  tax 

levied  by  the  Danes  on  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
Dane'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.  The  plant  wall- wort 
DANGER,  da\n'-jcT,  111  :  *.  Risk,  haxard,  peril. 
To  Dan'-gcr,  36 :  v.  a.    To  endanger.  [Little  used.] 
Dan'- gcr- less,  a.  Without  haxard  or  risk. 
Dan'-ger-ottt,  129,  120:  a.  Full  of  danger. 
Dan'-ger-osfS-ly,  ad.  Hazardously  ;  with  danger. 
Dan'-ger-ovs-ness,  *.  Danger,  peril. 
To  DANGLE,  dang'-gl,  158,   101:  v.  n.    To 

hang  loose  and  waving ;  to  hang  on  any  one;  to  be  an 

humble  follower. 
DaV-glrr,  s.    One  that  dangles;  it  is  spoken  par- 
ticularly of  men  who  hang  about  women. 
DANK,  &c. — See  under  Damp. 
To  DAP=dap,  v.  n.    To  let  the  bait  fell  gently  into 

the  water,  to  raise  and  sink  it.  [Angling.] 
DAPATICAL,  da-pat'-e-ctfl,  a.    Sumptuous  as 

food. 
Dap'-i-fer,  *.  One  who  serves  food  ;  a  server 
DAPPER=daV-per,  a.  Little  and  active;  lively 

without  bulk;  pretty;  neat. 
Dap'-prr-ling,  *.  A  dwarf,  a  dandiprat. 
DAPPLE,  dap'-pl,  a.  Marked  with  various  colours, 

or  with  lighter  and  deeper  shades  of  a  colour. 
To  Dap'-pl?,  v.  a.  To  variegate,  to  spot,  to  streak. 
DAR=dar,  *.  A  fish  of  the  Severn,  otherwise  Dart, 
To  DAREndare,  41  :     "J   v.  n.  To  have  courage 

I  DuR8T=durst,  >  for  any  purpose ;  not  to 

DAUBD=dartd,  114  :J    be  afraid;  to  venture. 
To  Dark,  v.  a.  (In  this  use  the  verb  is  regular.)  To 

challenge ;  to  defy.    To  dare  lark*,  is  to  catch  thetn 

by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
Dare,  t.  Defiance  ;  challenge.  [Obs.] 
Da'-rcr,  4 1 ,  36  :  #.  One  who  dares  or  defies. 
Da'-ring,  a.  Bold,  adventurous. 
Da'-ring-lt/,  ad.  Boldly,  courageously. 
Da'-ring-ness,  *.  Boldness. 
Dare/-f«l,  117:  a.  Full  of  defiance.  [Shaks.] 
DARK=dark,  33  :  a.  and  t.     Not  light,  wanting 
light;  not  of  a  showy  or  vivid  colour ;  blind  ;  without 
the  enjoyment  of  light ;   opaque ;   obscure ;  secret ; 
ignorant;  gloomy:— *.  Darkness;  obscurity;  want  of 
light ;  want  of  knowledge. 
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Dark'-ly,  105: 
Dark'-nett,  #. 


ad.   Obscurely;  blindly. 

The  quality  of  being  dark ;  secrecy  ; 

ignorance,  uncertainty;  infernal  gloom;  wickedness. 
Darlt'-uh,  a.    Dusky,  approaching  to  dark. 
DarkMing,  a.    Being  in  the  dark.  [Milton.] 
Dark'-stme,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Gloomy,  obtoure. 
To  Dau'-ken,  (-kn,  1 14)  v.  a,  and  n.    To  make 

dark;  to  cloud;  to  perplex;  to  foul:— «««.  To  grow 

dark. 
DarMcen-er,  36 :  s.    That  which  darkens. 
DARLING=dary-fing,  a.  and  s.   Favourite,  dear, 

beloved : — *.  One  much  beloved. 
To  DARN=darn,  33:  v.  a.    To  mend  hole*  by 

sewing  in  imitation  of  the  original  texture. 
Dar'-mng,  «.  The  act  or  the  work  of  one  that  darns. 
DARNEL~dar/-n6l,«.   A  field  weed. 
To  DARRAlN  =  dir-riW,  v.   a.   To  range  for 

battle ;  to  prepare  for  combat ;  to  prove.  [Ob*.] 
DART=dart,  33 :  #.    A  miasile  weapon  thrown  by 

the  hand;  any  missile  weapon. 
7b  Dart,   v.   a.   and  *.    To  throw  offensively;  to 

throw;  to  emit:— «**.  To  fly  as  a  dart;  to  fly  with 

hostile  purpose. 
Dar'-t/T,  $.    One  who  throws  a  dart 
DaV-ting-ly,  ad.    Swiftly;  as  a  dart 
To  DASH=dash,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  throw  or  strike 

suddenly ;  to  break  by  collision ;  to  throw  in  flashes. 

to  besprinkle;  to  mingle,  to  adulterate;  to  form  or 

sketch  in  haste ;  to  obftterate,  to  confound ;  to  surprise 

with  shame  or  fear:— neu.  To  fly  from  the  surface  by 

a  violent  motion ;  to  fly  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise ; 

to  rush  through  water  so  as  to  make  it  fly;  to  strike  as 

a  ship  on  a  rock. 
Dash*  t.    and   ad.    Collision;    infusion;    a   mark 

thus  —  in  writing;   a  sudden  stroke,  blow,  or  act; 

flourish,  parade:— ad.  An  expression  of  the  sound  of 

water  dashed. 
Dash'-ing,  a.    Precipitate,  rushing;    striking  with 

surprise  by  dress  and  air. 
DASTARD=daV-fcird, «.    A  coward  t  a  poltroon. 
Dai'-tar-dy,  *.    Cowardliness ;  timorousness. 
Das'-tord-ly,  a.    Cowardly ;  mean. 
Daa'-t/ird-li-ness,  ».    Cowardice. 
To  Das'-tor-dize,  v.  a.    To  intimidate. 
DATA,  DATE,  &c— See  under  Datum. 
DATE=dak,  *.    The  nuit  of  the  date  tree. 
Date/-tree,  t.    A  species  of  palm. 
DATUM^da'-tum,  *.    A  thing  given ; 

tkm  given  and  admitted :  pi.  da* -to. 
Da'-TJ-ry,  9.    An  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome, 

who  affixes  to  the  papal  bulls  datum  Roma,  that  is, 

given  at  Rome. 
Date,  «.    Originally,  a  memorandum   of  the   time 

when  a  letter  was  given  to  the  messenger;  at  present, 

the  time  at  which  a  letter  is  composed  signified  in 

writing  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  it;  the  writing  itaAt 

which  marks  the  time ;  the  time  of  any  event  j  a  sti- 
pulated time ;  duration ;  conclusion. 
Te  Date,  ».  a.  and  it.  To  note  with  the  time  any  thing 

which  is  written  or  done:— neu.  To  reckon;  to  have 

origin. 
Da'-teT,  36 :  $.    One  who  dates  writing. 
Da'-TZVR,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  That  is  given  or  appointed, 

as  dative  nobility,  a  dative  executor;  that  pertains  to 

giving,  as  the  dative  case  in  grammar,  whose  sign  is  to. 
To  DAUB=diwb,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  smear  with 

something  adhesive;   to  paint  coarsely;  to  lay  on 

gaudily  or  ostentatiously;   to  flatter   grossly :—*m. 

[Shaks.2  To  play  the  hypocrite. 
Daub,  «.    A  coarse  painting. 
Daub'-tr,  36:   #.    One  that  daubs;  a  coarse  low 

painter;  a  low  flatterer. 
Daub'-er-y,  *.    A  daubing  ;  any  thing  artful. 
Daub'-ing,  $,    Plaster;  any  thing  adhesive. 
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Daub'-y,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous ; 

DAUGHTER,  daV-ter,  162:  «.  The  female  off. 
spring  of  a  man  or  woman;  generally,  any  female 
descendant ;  a  term  of  tutelage  or  kindness :  daughter- 
in-law,  a  son's  wife. 

Dau^V-Ur-ly,  a.    like  a  daughter ;  dutiful. 

To  DAUNT=rdint,  122 :  v.  a.  To  discourage ;  to 
fright 

Daimt'-leM,  a.    Fearless;  not  dejected. 

DaamtMesa-nes*,  #.    Fearlessness. 

DAUPHIN,  diV-fTn,  161:  s.  The  title  originally 
of  the  counts  of  Dauphioy,  who  bore  a  dolphin  for 
their  crrsi ,  and  ceded  with  his  dominions  by  count 
Humbert  the  Second  to  the  king  of  France  on  condi- 
tion that  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  should 
thenceforward  bear  it 

Dau'-nAi-ness,  ».    The  wife  of  the  dauphin. 

Dei/-phjnb,  (-Hn,  105)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dau- 
phin, as  a  delphino  edition,  that  is,  published  for  the 
use  of  the  dauphin ;  pertaining  to  a  dolphin. 

DAVIT«di'-vIt,  i.  A  beam  used  in  hoisting  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  top  of  the  bow. 

DAW=da\»,s.    A  bird. 

To  DAWDLE,  diV-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  waste  time ; 
to  act  sluwly;  to  trifle. 

Daw'-dler,  36 :  «.    A  trifler;  a  lingerer. 

To  DAWN=dI\cn,  v.  n.  To  begin  to  show  day  or 
daylight;  to  glimmer;  to  begin  yet  faintly;  to  give 
some  promises  of  lustre.  Our  old  writers  have  To  Daw 
in  the  same  sense. 

Dawn*  «.  T\m  time  between  the  first  appearance  of 
light  »nd  the  sun's  rise;  beginning;  flrst  rise. 

DawnMnfr,  S.    Break  of  day. 

DAY=da>j.  9.  The  time  between  the  rising  And 
setting  of  the  sun,  called  die  artificial  day;  the  time 
from  noon  to  noon,  or  midnight  to  midnight,  called 
the  natural  day;  light  as  opposed  to  darkuess  or  night ; 
sunshine;  a  specified  time;  the  age  then  passing,  in 
which  the  plural  is  most  frequent,  as.  These  days, 
Those  day*;  time  or  season  in  general,  life.  To  urn 
Vie  day,  to  win  the  contest  of  the  day ;  From  day  to 
day,  without  certainty  of  continuance;  Day  by  day, 
every  day ;  Day*  of  grace,  days  granted  by  a  court  of 
law  for  delay;  also  those  allowed  by  custom  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  is  due,  which  in  England  are 
three. 

To-day7,  ad.    On  this  day. 

Dai'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Happening  every  day : — ad. 
Every  day ;  very  often. 

<&•  The  compounds  Include  Day*  bed,  (a  couch  for  repose 
in  the  day ;)  Day* -book,  (a  tradesman's  journal ;)  //a;/- 
break,  or  Day'-epring,  (the  dawn;)  Day'-drenn,  (n 
reverie ;)  Day* -light,  (light  of  day ;)  Daytirule,  or  Day'- 
writ,  (a  rule  or  order  of  the  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  for  one  day;)  Duyf-star,  (the 
morning  rftar;)  Day' -ttMte,  {the  opposite  to  night-time ;) 
Dat/work,  (work  imposed  by  the  day ;)  to  which  may 
be  added  the  following  word  now  obsolete, 

Days'-IUN,  151,  12:  t.  An  arbitrator  or  judge. 
Hence  the  word  day  in  old  authors  may  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  judgement 

To  DAZZLE,  daz'-zl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
overpower  with  light;  to  strike  or  surprise  with  splen- 
dor:— neu.  To  bave  the  sight  overpowered  or  wavering. 

Daz'-zl  ing,  a.    Striking  with  splendor. 

Daz'-zling-]y«  ad.    In  a  manner  to  daule. 

Daz'-zle-ment,  #.  The  act  of  daixling.  [Little  used.] 

To  Daze,  v.  a.    To  daxsle.  [Obs.] 

Daze,  9.    Among  miners,  a  glittering  stone. 

DE-,  A  Latin  prefix  generally  signifying  a  moving 
from :  hence  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  To  de- 
range; it  may  also  mean  of  or  concerning;  otherwise, 
it  is  merely  intensive. 

DEACON,  dea'-kn,  1 14:  t.  One  of  the  lowest  of 
Diaconal;)  in  Scotland, 
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An  oveweer  of  tbo  poor;  the  nutter  of  an  Incorporated 
company. 
Dea'-con-ess,  *.    A  female   officer   in   the  ancient 

church. 
Dea'-con-ry,       1  $.    The  office,  dignity,  or  ministry 
Dea'-con-shtp,  J  of  a  deacon. 

DEAD,d£d,  120:  a.  (Compare  To  Die.)  Deprived 
of  life;  inanimate:  senseless;  inactive;  motionless; 
useless,  unprofitable ;  dull,  gloomy ;  unemployed ;  still ; 
obscure ;  obtuse,  not  sprightly ;  frigid ;  tasteless,  vapid, 
as  a  liquor ;  without  the  natural  force  or  efficacy,  as 
a  dead  fire ;  without  the  power  of  vegetation,  as  a 
dead  bough;  lying  under  the  power  of  sin;  unvaried. 
The  Dead,  s.  pi.    Dead  men. 

Dead'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Destructive,  mortal,  implacable : 
— ad.  In  a  manner  resembling  the  dead;  mortally, 
implacably,  irrccoucileably. 

Dead'-ness,  «.  Want  of  circulation  or  of  warmth; 
weakness  of  the  vital  powers;  frigidity;  vaplduess; 
loss  of  life;  inactivity. 

Drad'-W-ness,  *.    The  state  of  being  deadly. 

Drad'-lt-hood,  118:*.    The  state  of  being  dead. 

To  DeaiS-en,  fdSd'-dn,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
any  kind  of  force  or  sensation;  to  make  vapid  or 
spiritless. 

fc>  The  compounds  include  Dead' -doing,  (destructive ;) 
Dead1  drunk,  (so  drunk  as  to  be  quite  helpless ;)  Dead- 
lift,  (a  htavy  weight,  a  hopeless  exigency  \)  Dead' -light, 
(a  frame  of  wood  to  keep  the  water  from  entering  the 
cabin  window  in  a  storm:)  Dead* -reckoning,  (the  esti- 
mation of  a  ship's  place  by  the  log-book  without  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;)  Dead? -water, 
(the  water  that  closes  in  with  a  ship's  stern ;)  Dead*- 
nettle.  fa  weed;)  with  Dead*  ly-car' rot,  and  Dead1  it/- 
nighV'vtade,  (poisonous  plants.) 

DEA  F,  d£f.  120 :  a.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
deprived  of  hearing;  obscurely  heard;  unprofitable. 

DealMy,  ad.    Without  sense  of  sounds;  obscurely. 

Dcaf-ness,  s.    Want  of  ability  or  of  will  to  hear. 

To  DEAf'-Eft,  (de^-fn,  114)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  power  of  hearing. 

To  DEAL=deal,      \  v.  a.  and  #r.    To  divide ;  to 

1  Dealt,  dSlt,  135 :  >  divide  in   portions,  to   du- 

Dkalt,  dSIt,  )  tribute,  to  scatter,  to  throw 

about ;  to  give  gradually ;  to  distribute  as  cards . — new. 
To  transact  business ;  to  act  between  two  persons :  to 
intervene;  to  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  transaction; 
to  act  in  any  manner :  To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill ; 
To  deal  in,  to  be  engaged  in,  to  practise ;  To  deal  with, 
to  treat  in  any  manner,  to  contend  with. 

Deal,  *.  Literally,  a  division;  a  dole;  (compare 
DoleO  a  pait  or  portion;  hence  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity ;  degree  or  extent:  formerly,  it  was  usual  to  qualify 
tho  word  variously,  as  some  deal,  &c;  at  present  we 
tay  a  deal  or  a  great  deal :  the  act  of  dealing  cards. — 
See  also  lower. 

Dealer,  36  :  «.  One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thing ; 
a  trafficker;  a  person  who  deals  the  cards. 

Deal'-ing,  t.  Practice,  action  ;  intercourse ;  measure 
of  treatment ;  traffic,  business. 

Deal,  s.  The  wood  of  the  pine,  so  called  because, 
more  than  any  other  sort  of  wood,  it  is  put  out  in  por- 
tions fur  various  purposes;  a  plank  of  w<:od  is  a  deal, 
which  word  is  now  restricted  to  the  pine. 

To  DEALBATE^de-aT-bafc,  v.  a.   To  .whiten. 

De'-al-ba"-/ion,  89 :  t.  A  whitening  or  bleaching. 
— J*ec  De-. 

roDEAMBULATE=de-*m'-b&-lat<,  v.  n.  To 
walk  abroad.  [Little  used.]  See  De-. 

De-am"-bu-la'-tor-y,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Relating  to 
the  practice  of  walking  abroad :— «.  A  place  to  walk  in. 

De-am'-bu-la"-/ibn,  9.    The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAN —dean,  t.  The  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese ; 
oJfo.  an  officer  in  each  college  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dean'-er-s/,  #.  The  office  of  a  dean ;  the  revenue  of 
a  dean ;  the  house  of  a  dean. 

The  tchnnM  eatirt,  sad  tbo  principles  to  ubl 
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Dean'-ship,  t.    The  office  and  rank  of  a  dean. 
Dzc'-A-VAU  a.    Pertaining  to  a  deanery. — See  De 

canal  under  Deoa*. 
DEAR** den,  134 :  o.    (From  a  Saxon   verb  sig- 

nifying  to  hurt.)     Hurtful;  hateful.  [Shake.  Obs.] 
DEAK=der<,  134:  a.    Scarce;  not  plentiful ;  high 

in  price. — See  also  lower. 
Dear'-ly,  105  :  ad.    At  a  high  price. 
Dear'-ness,  t.    Scarcity ;  high  price. 
Dearth,  (derft,  131)  #.  Scarcity  which  makes  food 

dear ;  want,  need,  famine,  barrenness. 
Dear,  (dere)  a.  and  *.    Of  a  high  value  in  esti- 
mation; precious;  beloved. — See  also  above:—*.   A 

word  of  endearment,  darling;  Deary  is  sometimes  used 

in  the  same  seuse. 
DeaiMy,  ad.    With  great  fondness. — See  also  above. 
Dear'-uess,  t.    Fondness ;  kindness. 
DearMing. — See  Darling. 
To  DEARN.—See  To  Darn. 
DEARN=dearn,  a.    Lonely,  melancholy.  [Obs.] 
DEARTH.— See  above  under  Dear. 
To  DEARTICULATE-de-ar-tick'-i-laU,  v.  a. 

To  disjoint,  to  dismember.— See  De-. 
DEATH,  dSft,  120  :  «.  (Compare  Dead,  and  To  Die.) 

The  extinction  of  life;  mortality;  destruction:  the 

manner  of  dying;  the  image  of  mortality  represeuted 

by  a  skeleton;   the  cause  or  instrument  of  death; 

cUmnatiou,  eternal  torments. 
LWA'-ful,  117:  a.  Full  of  slaughter;  destructive. 
Df<7/A/-f*/l-ness,  ».    Appearance  of  death, 
DrtiM'-less,  a.    Immortal;  everlasting. 
LVa/A'-like,  a.    Resembling  death, 
Dea/AV-man,  t.    An  executioner. 
Dea/A'-ward,  140,  38:  ad.   Toward  death. 
Dfa/A'-watch,  140, 18 :  t.    An  insect  that  makes  a 

ticking  noise,  superstitiously  thought  to  prognosticate 

death. 
89*  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Death' -bed. 

Death' boding,    Denlh'-dartmg,   Death' $'  dour.   Death'' 

shadowed,  and  Death'-token. 
To  DEAURATE=de-aV-raU,  p.  a.    To  gild  or 

cover  with  gold. — See  De-. 
DEBACLE,  da-b#-cl,  [Fr.]  170:  #.    The  geo- 
logical or  pristine  deluge. 
To  DEBAR=d£-bar',  v.  a.   To  exclude.— See  De- 
ft DEBARK=d£-bark/,  v.  a.    To  disembark.— 

See  Do-. 
De'-bar-ca"-/ion,  89:  $.    Act  of  disembarking. 
To  DEB ASE^de-bac*',  152:  v.  a.   To  redoe* 

from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state ;  (see  De- ;)  to  make 

mean,  to  degrade,  to  sink ;  to  vitiate  with  meanness ;  to 

adulterate. 
De-ba'-*rr,  t.    He  that  debases. 
De-base'-ment,  #.    The  act  of  debasing. 
DEBATE=de-baV,  #.  Literally,  a  contention  about 

or  concerning ;  (see  De- ;)  a  personal  dispute ;  a  con- 
troversy ;  a  quarrel;  a  contest. 
To  De-bate',  r.  a.  and  it.  To  controvert ;  to  dispute ; 

to  contend  for: — net*.  To  deliberate;  to  dispute;  to 

engage  in  combat. 
De-ba'-ta-blf,  101:  a.    Disputable. 
De-ba'-t*r,  #.    A  disputant ;  a  controvertlst. 
De-bate/-  fid,   117:    a.    Of    persons,  quarrelsome, 

contentious ;  of  things,  contested,  occasioning  quarrels* 
De-bate'-ment,    *.     Controversy;    deliberation; 

battle,  combat. 
To  DEBAUCH-de-baSatcb',  123,  63  :  v.  a.  To 

corrupt,  to  vitiate ;  to  corrupt  by  lewdness ;  to  corrupt 

by  intemperance. 
De-baucli',    *.     A  fit  of   intemperance;    luxury; 

excess;  lewdness, 
rb  ihsaombers  refer,  prvcsds  tht  Dictionary. 
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De-bauch'-eT,  36  :  «.  One  who  seduces  to  lewdness 
or  intemperance. 

De-bauch'-er-jr,  t.  The  practice  of  excess ;  lewdness. 

De-baoch'-raent,  s.    Corruption. 

De-bauch'-ed-ljr,  ad.    In  a  profligate  manner. 

De-bauch'-ed-ness,  t.    Intemperance. 

Dbb'-av-chekT,  (dSb'-A-shet",  108,  161)  ».  A 
lecher:  a  drunkard.  [Fr] 

To  DEBEL=d£-b£l',  1  v.  a.  To  con- 

To  DEBELLATE«d£-WH'-lat«,  /  qoer;towage 
war.— ^ce  De-. 

Dcb/-el-la//-/'on,  89 :  f.    The  act  of  debellating. 

DEBENTURE.— See  under  Debit 

To  DEBILITATE,  di-bil'-i-titt,  105:  v.  a. 
To  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  make  faint. 

De-bil'-t-ta"-/ion,  89 :  $.    The  act  of  weakening. 

DerZ-ile,  (dSbMl,  105)  a.  Feeble ;  languid,  rshaka.] 

De-bil'-t-ty,  84 :  ».    Weakness,  feebleness,  languor. 

DEBlT=dSb'-7t,  a.  That  shows  what  debts  are 
dne,  a  term  applied  to  that  tide  of  an  account  book 
which  is  opposite  the  credit  side.  As  a  substantive 
the  word  is  contracted  into  Debt,  which  see  lower. 

To  DekZ-it,  v.  «.  To  charge  wHh  debt ;  to  enter  an 
account  on  the  debit  side  of  a  book. 

DeV-i-tor,  38  :  #.    A  debtor.  [Shaka.] 

Ds-BKN/-rPKBy  (-tAre,  147)  s.  A  writing  acknow- 
ledging a  debt ;  given  by  a  public  treasurer,  it  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  sum  of  money  from  the  state;  given  by 
an  officer  of  customs,  it  entitles  the  holder  to  a  draw- 
back of  duties  on  exporting  the  goods  for  which  duty 
had  been  paid.  Debentvred  goods  are  such  as  are  en- 
titled  to  debenture. 

Deft,  (d£t,  157)  f.  That  which  one  man  owes  to 
another;  that  which  is  incurred,  and  is  due  to  any 
tribunal. 

De©V-ed,  a.    Indebted.  [Little  used.] 

Debtf-or,  38:  t.  and  a.  One  that  owe*:— adj. 
Debit. 

De&fc-ee',  177:  ».    A  creditor.  [Blackstone.] 

DEBON  AlR=deV-A-naV',  a.  Elegant;  well-bred. 

Dck/-o-nair/'-ly,  ad.    Elegantly  ;  with  a  genteel  air. 

To  DEBOUCH,  d£-bS3«h',  125, 161 :  «.  it.  To 
i«ue  or  march  out  of  a  narrow  place,  or  defile.  [Fr.] 

DEBRIS,  dSb'-ret,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  pi.  Fragments 
of  rocks;  ruins,  rubbish. 

DEBT,  Ac— See  under  Debit. 

DEBULLTTION,  dW-u l-liah"-un,  89:  t.  A 
bubbling  or  seething  over.- 

DEBUT,  da-bW,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Entrance  npon 
any  thing;  first  attempt;  first  step;  first  appearance. 

DECA-,  A  Greek  word  signifying  ten,  occurring  as  a 
prefix  in  many  adopted  words. 

D&CEJC-,  The  same  word  under  a  Latin  form. 

t^  Words  which  begin  with  the  letters  deca.  and  are 
not  found  among  the  compounds  of  the  Greek  prefix, 
as  Decacuminated,  Decadence,  Decamp,  Decant,  De- 
capitate, &c,  must  be  sought  for  at  the  end  of  this 

Dec'-^-cto«d,  (d«c'-<i-ka\6rd,  161,  38)  #.  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  ancients  having  ten  strings ; 
something  having  ten  parts. 

Dec7- a  uk,  99 :  «.    The  sum  or  number  of  ten. 

DecZ-a-dal,  a.    Consisting  of  tens. 

DecZ-^-gon,  18 :  t.    A  figure  of  ten  sides. 

Dec^-oraic,  $.    A  French  weight  of  ten  grams. 

Dkc'-a-otn',-7.in,  (-jin'-yan,  146)  a.  Ten-fold 
feminine,  applied  to  plants  having  ten  pistils. 

Dec/-J-he/,-dron,  t.   A  figure  of  ten  bases  or  sides. 

Dec'-a-he"-dral,  a.    Having  ten  sides. 

Dxc"-.4-l-l'-TJ2Bt  t,    A  French  measure  of  ten  liters. 

DBC^-Loar/E,  (-15g,  107)  «.    The  ten  command- 
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De-cal'-O-gist,  $.    An  expounder  of  the  decalogue. 
Dk-oam'-e-kon>  t.    The  name  of  a  book  divided 

into  parts  corresponding  to  ten  days. 

De-cam'-b-TXR,  t.  A  French  measure  of  ten  meters. 

Dsc'-^-Nwli.,  a.  Set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries ; 

this  was  originally  the  appointment,  and  hence  the 

name  of  a  dean. 

Db-can/-dr/-^h,  a.    Ten-fold  masculine,  applied  to 

plants  having  ten  stamens. 
Dbc-aV-gu-i*4h,  158,  34 :  a.  Having  ten  angles. 
Dac-APH"-YL-L0CB,(-4r-il-lu»,  1 63)  o.  Ten-leaved. 
Drc'-^-bticit,  (-stick,  161)  #.  a  poem  of  ten  lines. 
Dbc^-stylb,  (-stili)  9.  In  architecture,  an  assem- 
blage of  ten  pillars. 
De-ckm'-bxr,  *.   That  which,  among  the  early  Ro- 
mans, was  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  though  now 
the  twelfth. 
Da/-CBM-DBN/r-TATB,  o.  Having  ten  teeth  or  points. 
Dk-cem'-fid,  a.  Cleft  ten  fold. 
Db'-cbm-loc^-c-l^jj,  a.  Having  ten  cells  for  seeds. 
Dk-cem'-pb-d^l,  a.  Ten  feet  long. 
De-cbm'-vir,  (-v*r,  36)  *.    One  of  the  Decem/- 

viri,  (-vi-ri,)  or  ten  governors  of  Rome. 
De-cem'-vi-rate,  s.     The  dignity  and  office  of  the 

decemviri. 
Dk-cen'-n^r-f,  #.   A  period  of  ten  years  ;  a  tithing, 

which  consisted  of  ten  families. 
De-cen/-m-al,  (-c€n/-n£-al,  146)  a.    Continuing 

for  ten  years ;  happening  every  ten  years. 
De-cen'-no-v^l,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine- 

teen.  ^ 

Dkc/-i-gram,  i.  Decagram. — 8ee  above. 
De</-il,  (d&'-Bil)  #.  The  aspect  or  position  of  two 
planets  which  are  distant  from  each  other  the  tenth, 
part  of  the  zodiac. 
Db</-j-iul,  (d$e,-*&-ma\)  a.  and  t.  Numbered  by 

ten  ;  multiplied  by  ten  ;  tenth  :— *.  A  tenth. 
Dec'-t-mal-ly,  ad.  By  tens  ;  by  decimals. 
To  Dbc/-/-m ate,  v.  a.  To  tithe,  or  take  one  in  ton ; 
to  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every  tenth  man. 
LW-t-ma'-tor,  38  :  #.  He  who  decimates. 
Dec/-i-ma"-/wn,  89 :  9,  The  act  of  decimating. 
Db-cim'-e-tER,  9.  Decameter. — See  above. 
Dbc,-/-mo-skx"-to,  (d&'-sc-mA-sSckV'-tA,  188) 

t.  Sixteen- fold  size  or  half  that  of  octavo. 
Dbc'-u-ple,  101  :    a.   and  #.    Ten-fold: — t.    A 

number  ten  times  repeated. 
De-cu'-ui-on,  90  :  * .  An  officer  over  ten  men. 
Dec'-u-ry,  81,  92 :  ».  Ten  men  under  a  deeurion. 
(t>  Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  Deca-  and 

Decern-. 
DECACUMINATED,     d£ -cd-cu''-m4-na'-t«d, 

a.  Having  the  top  cut  off  from.— See  De-. 
DECADE,   &c,    DECAGON,    &c,    DECA- 
LOGUE, &C. — See  above  under  Deca-. 
DECADENCE,  &c— See  lower  under  To  Decay. 
DECAMERON,   DECAMETER.— See    above 

under  Decn-. 
To  DECAMP=d£-camr/,  v.  n.  To  shift  the  camp ; 

to  remove  from  the  field;  to  move  off.— See  De-. 
De-camp'-ment,  #.  A  marching  or  moving  off. 
DECANAL,  DECANDR1AN,  &c— See  under 

Deca-. 
To  DECANT=rd£-dtat/,  t>.  «.    Literally,  to  toss  off 
from,  (See  Cant,  a  toss,  and  De- ;)  to  pour  off  so  as 
to  leave  the  sediment  behind. 
De-can'-ftT,  36:  t.    One  who  decants:  the  vessel 

which  receives  what  is  decanted. 
De,-can-ta"-/ion,  89  :  *.  The  ant  of  decanting. 
DECAPHYLLOUS.— -See  under  Deca 
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To  DECAPITATE,  d£-car/-4-tat«,  v.  a.    To  be- 
head.-- -See  De-. 
The  »ign  =  U  need  after  modes  of  epeUiog  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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De-cap'-»-ta"-/ion,  89  :  *.  A  beheading. 

To    DECARBONlZE=^d£-car,-bA-nT»,    v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  carbon.— See  Do-. 
DECASTICH,      \  c  .     _ 

DECASTYLE,     }  ^  under  Deca.. 

To  DECA  V=d^-ca\j/,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lose  excel. 

lence,  to  decline. — act.  To  impair,  to  bring  to  decay. 
De-cay7,  f .  Decline ;  declension  ;  corruption. 
De-cay'-f  r,  «.  That  which  causes  decay. 
De-cay'-ed-neaa,  «.  Bute  of  being  impaired. 
Dk-Ca'-dbncb,   1  $.    Decay ;    fall. — See  Decidenoe 
De-ca'-den-cy,  J  and  Deciduous. 
DECEASE=d£-ceecV,  152:  t.  Departure ;  death. 
To  De-cease',  152:  v.  n.  To  depart ;  to  die. 
De-ceased,  (-ce«t,  114,  143)  a.  Dead. 
De-ce'-dbnt,  #.  A  deceased  person.  [Little  used.] 
De-CEA^S/ON,  (-shun,  90)  f.    Departure.     [Little 

used.] 
DECEIT,  &c — See  in  the  next  class. 
To  DECEIVE^de-cetv',  103,  189:  v.  a.    To 

cause  to  mistake  ;  to  delude  by  stratagem ;  to  cut  off 

from  expectation;  to  fail;  to  deprive  by  stealth. 
De-ceiv'-tr,  36  :  $.  One  that  deceives. 
De-ceiv'-a-ble>  101  :  a,  Deceptable. 
De-ceiv/-a-ble-ness,  t.  Liability  to  deception. 
De-ceit7,  t.  Fraud  ;  a  cheat ;  stratagem  ;  artifice. 
De-ceit'-M,  117:  a.  Fraudulent;  full  of  guile. 
De-ceit'-ftfl-ly,  ad.  Fraudulently. 
De-ceit'-fi/l-ness,  $.  Tendency  to  deceive. 
De-ceit/-less,  o.  Free  from  deceit. 
De-cbp/-t/-bl£,  101  :  a.     That  may  be  deceived  ; 

subject  to  fraud  or  imposition. 
De-cep'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Liability  to  fraud. 
De-cep'-tive,  105:  a.    Deceiving;  misleading. 
De-cep'-tor-jf,  129  :  a.  Tending  to  deceive. 
De-cep'-fion,  89  :  $.  The  act  or  meant  of  deceiving ; 

cheat,  fraud  \  the  state  of  being  deceived. 
De-cep'-Ziotts,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Deceitful. 
DECEMBER, 
DECEM  DENTATE,  &c 
DECEM  PEDA  L,  &c.         }See  under  Deca-. 
DECEMVIR,  &c 
DECENNARY,  Ac. 
DECENT=de'-cSnt,  a.    Becoming,  fit,  suitable ; 

grave,  not  gaudy;  modest,  not  wanton. 
De-cent-ly,  ad.  Properly  ;  suitably,  modestly. 
De'-cent-ness,  *.  Becomingness ;  decency. 
De'-cen-cy,  105  :  I.     Propriety  of  form  ;  becoming 

ceremony  ;  suitableness ;  modesty.    Vecence  is  obs. 
DECEPT1BLE,  &c.  10         .     „,  -     , 
Dkckpt.on,  &c.  )***  UDdor  To  Decelve* 

DECERPT^de-serpt/,    a.     Cropped.— See   De-. 

[Obs.] 
De-cerry-ti-blc,  a.  That  may  be  plucked. 
De-cerp'-/ion,  89  :  #.  A  pulling  or  plucking  off. 
DECERTATION,    d^-cer-ta''-shuD,    89:    #. 

Strife;  contest  for  mastery.— See  De-. 
DECESSION.— See  under  To  Decease. 
To  DECHARM=de-charm',  v.  a.  To  counteract 

a  charm,  to  disenchant. — See  De-. 
To  DECH  R1ST1AN IZE,  dt-ctW-jdn-mM*, 

147:  v.  a.  To  turn  from  Christianity.— See  De-. 
To  DECIDE=d£-cide',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  fix  the 

event  of;  to  determine  :—neu.  To  come  to  a  conclusion. 
De-ci'-ded,  a.  Determined,  clear,  unequivocal. 
De-ct'-ded-ly,  ad.  Fixedly  ;  indisputably. 
De-ci'-d*T,  36  :  ».  One  who  determines. 
De-ci'-da-bl<r,  a.  Capable  of  being  determined. 


D«-oi"-sivi,  (-ctv,  152, 105)  a.  Having  the  power 
of  determining;  having  the  power  of  settling  or  fixing. 

De-ci'-sive-ljr,  ad.    Conclusively. 

De-ci'-si  ve-new,  #.  The  quality  of  being  decisive. 

De-ci'-sor-y,  a.  Able  to  determine  or  decide. 

De-cis'-zon,  (di-ciih'-un,  90)  #.  Determination  of 
a  difference,  of  a  doubt,  or  of  an  event ;  report  of  a 
determination  or  judgement  in  a  court  of  law;  the 
mental  quality  of  firmness ;  also  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word  now  obsolete,  a  cutting  off  from,  a  sepa- 
ration—See De-. 

DEClDENCE=deV-se-de-nct,  92,  105:  t.  A 
falling  off  or  from ;  a  fall  It  is  the  classical  orthogra- 
phy of  Decadence,  (see  under  To  Decay,)  bearing  a 
more  literal  meaning. 

De-cid'-u-ops,  120:  a.  Falling  erery  season,  not 
perennial  or  permanent  [Bot] 

De-cid'-u-oua-ness,  #.   Aptness  to  fall. 

DECIGRAM,  DEC1L,  DECIMAL,  Ac,  DE- 
CIMATE, &c,  DECIMO-SEXTO.— See 
under  Deca-. 

To  DECIPHER, de-c?-f>r,  163:  v.  a.  To  ex. 
plain  what  is  written  in  ciphers  or  secret  characters; 
to  unfold,  unravel,  or  explain  generally ;  in  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  to  write  or  mark  down  in  characters ;  to 
stamp,  to  characterise. 

De-ct'-pAer-eT,  t.  One  that  deciphers. 

DECISION,     \  _         .     _   _.. 

Drc«s,ve,&c    }  See  «»^r  To  Decide. 

To  DECK=d£ck,  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  cover,  to  put 
on,  or  overspread;  hence,  to  dress,  to  array,  to  adorn, 
to  embellish. 

Dkck,  x.  A  covering,  but  seldom  used  except  for  the 
covering  or  floor  of  a  ship.  A  deck  of  cards  is  a  pack 
of  cards  regularly  piled. 

Deck'-er,  36 :  s.  One  who  dresses  or  adonis ;  of  a 
ship,  we  say  a  two-decker,  or  a  three-deckiT,  that  is, 
having  two  decks  or  three  decks. 

Deck'-ing,  s.  Ornament. 

To  DECLAIM=d£-cla\m',  v.  «.  and  a.  To  speak 
with  a  sustained  U.ne  of  voice,  as  distinguished  from 
a  colloquial  manner,  which  is  adapted  to  short  sen- 
tences, aud  is  therefore  unsuitable  when  the  style  is 
raised;  to  haratgue;  to  speak  tet  orations;  to  «peak 
with  a  vicious,  inflated  tone: — act.  To  speak  with 
rhetorical  force;  to  deliver  with  inflation  of  tone  to 
speak  in  public ;  to  advocate ;  as  To  declaim  a  canse: 
but  this  last  use  is  obs. 

De-claim'-rr,  s.  One  that  declaims. 

DecMa-ma"-l<on,  89  :  *.  A  declaiming  or  speaking 
aloud  for  the  exercise  of  the  >oice;  the  speech  or 
composition  used  for  the  purpose »  a  speech  of  a  sus- 
tained style,  that  is  full  of  well-connected  long  sen- 
tences: style  or  manner  of  declaiming  without  the 
sense  that  should  accompany  it ;  a  public  harangue. 

Dec'-la-nW-tor,  85,  9*2,  38 :  t.  A  decUlmer. 

De-clam'-a-tor-y,  129 :  a.  In  the  style  or  manner 
of  a  declaimer. 

To  DECLARE=d£-claV,  41 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
make  known;  to  tell  evidently  and  openly;  to  pub- 
lish, to  proclaim ;  to  show  in  open  view,  or  in  plain 
terms  : — am.  To  make  a  declaration ;  to  proclaim 
some  resolution  or  opinion. 

De-cla'-ied-ly,  ad.  Avowedly. 

De-cla'-rer,  36  :  t.  One  that  declares. 

De-cla'-ring,  f.  Publication  ;  declaration. 

De-cla'-ra-blf,  a.   Capable  of  proof. 

De-clare'-ment,  t.  Declaration.  [Unusual.] 

De-clar/-<i-tive,  (-clar'-d-tiv,  92,  129,  105)  «. 
Making  declaration  ;  explanatory. 

De-clar-a-tor-y,  a.  Affirmative;  not  decretory ;  not 

ftrumissory.    A  declaratory  law  is  a  new  act  conflrm- 
ng  a  former  law. 
De-clar'-a-tor-t-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  declaration, 
not  in  a  decretory  form. 
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DecM<?-ra"-/ton,  89 :  $.  A  proclamation  or  affirma- 
tion; an  explanation  of  something  doubtful;  inlaw, 
a  legal  specification  on  record  of  the  cause  of  action  by 
the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant 

DECLENSION,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  DECLlNE»d£-cl7nc',  v.  *.  and  a.  Literally, 
to  lean  downward,  or  ftom  a  right  line;  hence,  to 
deviate  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense;  to  run 
into  obliquities ;  to  shun;  to  avoid  doing;  to  sink;  to 
decay :  act.  To  bend  downward  \  to  bring  downward ; 
to  shun,  to  avoid,  to  tarn  off  from;  and  hence,  to  re- 
fuse.—See  also  lower. 

De-dine7,  s.  Stale  of  tendency  to  the  less  or  the 
worse;  diminution;  decay. 

De-clt'-no-ble,  a.    That  may  be  refused.— See  also 


»  equator ;  va- 
i  which  meets 


De-eiY-!M-tor-y,  a.    That  turns  from  or  is  not  liable 

to :  applied  to  a  plea  before  trial  or  conviction  that 

the  party  is  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
D«c/-lj-na"-iton,  92,  105,89  :  t.  A  leaning  down, 

or  bending  from  a  right  line ;  variation  from  rectitude ; 

variation  from  a  fixed  point;  descent;  change  to  a 

worse  state;  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  north  ; 

variation  or  distance  of  a  star  from  tho 

nation  or  extent  of  an  arc  of  the  horizon 

a  plane  and  the  meridian.— See  also  lower 
Dec'-lt-na'-tor,  36 :  *.  An  instrument  tor  taking  the 

declination  of  the  stars. 
De-clin'-a-tor-y,  92:    s.    An  instrument  used  in 

dialling  for  taking  the  ^destination  of  planes. 
Db-ci.rn'-s/on,  (-shun,  90)  s.     Tendency  to  fall ; 

tendency  to  a  less  degree;  declination;  descent—See 

also  lower. 
To  Db-clini',  e.  a.  To  change  or  vary  a  word  through 

all  the  forms  it  is  liable  to  faU  into ;  (Compare  Case.) 
De-cli'-na-ble,  a.    That  en  be  grammatically  de. 

dined. — See  also  above. 
Dec'-l*-na"-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  declining  a  word. 

— See  also  above. 
De-clen'-non,  90 : «.  A  manner  or  form  of  inflexion 

to  winch  certain  words  are  liable  when  declined.— See 

also  abuTe. 
De-cm'-voct,  120:  a.    Gradually  descending ;  not 

precipitous. 
De-cliv/-i-t»,  92 :  «.    Inclination,  or  obliquity  reck- 

oned  downwards,  as  acclivity  is  reckoned  upwards* 

gradual  descent. 
To  DECOCT«di-c6ckt',  „.  a.  To  prepare  by  boil- 
ing; to  digest  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach ;  to  boil  in 

water  so  as  to  draw  the  strength  of. 
De-cof/-ti-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  decocted. 
De-coc'-tive,  105  :  a.  Of  power  to  decoct. 
De-coc'-fion,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  boiling  so  as  to  ex 

tract  the  virtues  of  the  thing  boiled  ;  the  water  in 

which  the  extract  remains. 
De-coc'-ture,  (-tin,  147)   #.    A  substance  drawn 

by  decoction ;  a  decoction.  [Little  used.] 
To  DECOLLATE=rde-c5l'-laU,  v.  a.  To  behead. 
Dec'-ol-la^-Zion,  92,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  beheading. 

DECOLORATION,  de-cul'-o-ra"-shun,  116, 
93. 89:  ».  Absence  of  colour. 

To  DECOMPOSE,  d^-com-poze",  r.  a.  and  n. 
To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body;  to  dis- 
solve; to  decompound :— neu.  To  resolve  into  ele- 
mentary particles. 

LV-com-po"-io-blr,  a.  That  may  be  decomposed. 

De'-com-po-*tf',-ii>n,  (-zish'-un,  89)  s.  Resolution 
or  separation  of  parts ;  it  differs  from  mechanical 
division,  as  the  latter  separates  but  does  not  otherwise 
change  the  properties  of  a  body,  while  the  former  re- 
duce* it  to  elements  very  different  from  its  original 
substance;  the  word  also  signified  re-composition,  a 
sense  now  obs. 

To  Ds'-com-pocnd",  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  simple 
parts  by  mechanical  division;  (See  Decomposition) 
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to  re-compound,  or  compound  of  things  already  eom- 
poumled. 

De'-om-pound",  a.   Compounded  a  second  time. 

LV-C"m-pound"-o-blf,  «.  Liable  to  be  decom- 
pounded. 

DK,-con-POs"-iTBf  (-p&t'-it,  105)  a.  Compounded 
a  second  time;  decompounded. 

roDECORATE-^«ck/-o-ratt,».a.  Te  adorn, 
to  embellish,  to  deck. 

Dec"-o-rV-tor,  38:  «.  An  adorner. 

LW-o-ra"-f7on,  89 :  «.  Ornament,  embellishment. 

De-ccZ-rum,  t.  Grace  arising  from  fitness  or  suit 
ableness;  propriety  of  speech  and  behaviour;  de- 
cency. 

De-wZ-roKs,  86,  120:  a.  Decent;  suitable. 

De-co'-rovs-ly,  1 05  :  ad.  In  a  becoming  manner. 

To  DECORTICATE,  di-cor'-ti-caU,  105 :  «.  a. 
To  divest  of  the  bark  or  busk;  to  peel,  to  strip. 

De-cor/-tt-ca"-/ton,  89  :  t.  The  aet  of  peeling. 

To  DECO V— di-coy7,  29 :  v.  m.  To  lure  into  a 
net;  to  entrap. 

De-coy*,  #.  Allurement  to  mischief ;  temptation. 

De-coy'-duck,  ».  A  duck  that  allures  others. 

To  DECREASE*de-creW,  189 :  v.  n.  and  «. 
To  grow  less;  to  be  diminished:— «c*.  To  make  lest; 
to  diminish. 

De-crease',  82:  $.  Decay;  the  state  of  growing 
less ;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

De-crb8,-cknt,  o.  Decreasing. 

DK-CRE/-r/ON,  89 :  s.  State  of  growing  less. 

Dec'-re-ment,  92 :  #.  Gradual  decrease  j  diminu- 
tion. 

To  DECREE~de-creV,  r.  a.  and  ».  To  doom 
or  assign  by  a  decree : — neu.  To  make  an  edict 

De-cree',  s.  An  edict,  a  law,  an  established  rule  ;  a 
determination  of  a  suit;  in  canon  law,  an  ordinance 
enacted  by  the  pope  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals. 

Dr-crk'-t^l,  12:  a,  and  s.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
cree :— t.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts,  particularly 
those  of  the  papacy. 

De-cre'-tist,  s.  One  who  studies  the  decretal. 

Dec'- re-tor- r,  92,  129,  105  :  a.  Judicial,  official; 
definitive;  critical;  in  which  there  te  some  definitive 
eveut 

Dec/-re-tor-t'-ljr,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner. 

DECREPIT«de-cr«p'-it,  a.  Wasted  and  worn 
out  with  age ;  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

De-crep -i-tude,  t.  The  broken  stste  of  body  pro- 
duced by  age.    Decrepfitness  is  rarely  used. 

To  DECREPITATE,  de-crSp'-e-tafc,  v.  a.  and 
a.  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat  with  continual 
bursting  or  crackling.  It  is  etymologically  allied  to 
the  last  words,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  general 
sense  of  breaking :— neu.  To  crackle. 

De-crep'-i-ta;'-/ton,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  roasting  so 
as  to  make  a  continual  crackling  note. 

Dfxrbpitudb.— See  above  under  Decrepit. 

DECRESCENT,    1. 

DECRETION,  Ac.  JS 

DECRETAL,  1  -      .  .     -   _ 

DECRETORY,  &c)  *•  'bove  under  To  J>cr"' 

DECRIAL,  &C — See  lower  under  To  Decry. 

To  DECROWN=*d4-crown',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  crown. 

DECRUSTATION,  dl'-cruf  ta''-«hun,  t.    An 

nncru  sting. 
To  DECRY==de-cry',  v.  a.  To  cry  down. 
De-cri'-«  1,  #.  A  clamour  against ;  censure. 
De-cri'-cr,  36  :  t.  A  hasty  clamorous  censurer. 
DECUMBENT==de-cum'-Wfnt,    a.      Lying    or 

leaning;  in  botany,  declined  or  bending  down. 


VSee  above  under  To  Decrease. 


Consonant*, 
151 


Tbe  sign  =  it  used  after  mode*  of  apelliag  lhat  hare  do  irregularity  of  sound. 

mTsh-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  fh&n,  166. 


•  See  under  Deca-. 
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De-cum'-b'-ftire,  (-tin,  147)  *.  The  time  at  which 
a  patient  takes  to  his  bed;  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
fiom  which  an  astrologer  draws  prognostics  of  recovery 
or  death. 

Dkc/-u-ba"-tjon,  89  :  «•  The  net  of  lying  down. 

DECUPLE,  1 

DECUR!ON,&c.    J 

DECURRENT«dl-cur/-rSnt,  129:  a.  Running 
or  extending  downwards.— See  De% 

De-cuV-8ive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Running  down. 

De-cur'-#ion,  (-shun;  147)  t.  The  act  of  running 
down. 

To  DECURT=dl-curt',  v.  a.  To  shorten.  [Obs.] 

De,-cur-ta"-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  shortening. 

To  DECUSSATE-d£-cus'-eafe,  v.  <*.  To  intersect 
at  acute  angles ;  to  intersect  generally. 

De'-cua-sV-Zton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  crossing. 

DEDALOUS.— See  under  Daxlalian. 

To  DEDECORATE=d£-d«ck'-i-rate,  r.  a.  To 
disgrace j  to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

De-decf-o-ra"-/ion,  89 :  t.   A  disgracing;  disgrace. 

Do-dec'-o-roirs,  120,  86  :  a.  Disgraceful. 

DEDENTITION,  d^Sn-tfaV'-un,  89 :  t.  A 
loss  or  sliedding  of  teeth. 

To  DEDICATE,  d«d'4-cife,  105:  v.  a.  To  de- 
vote  to  some  divine  power;  to  consecrate  to  sacred 
uses;  to  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  pur- 
pose; to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 

Ded'-t-Cate,  a.  Consecrate,  devoted,  dedicated. 

Ded"-i-ca'-tor,  #.  One  who  inscribes  to  a  patron. 

Ded"-t-Ca'-tor-y,  a.  Comprising  a  dedication. 

DED1TION,  di-dW-un,89:  t.  A  giving  up. 

DEDOLENT=dc'-dA-l«nt,  a.  Feeling  no  sorrow. 

To  DEDUCE^di-dua',  v.  a.  To  draw  in  a  re 
gular  connected  series;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of 
consequential  propositions;  to  lay  down  iu  regular 
order;  to  subtract,  to  deduct;  to  lend  forth.  The 
last  is  the  literal  though  now  an  unusual  meaning. 

De-du'-C'-blr,  101  :  <u  Collectible  by  reason. 

De-du'-Cive,  105  :  a.  Performing  a  deduction. 

De-duce'-ment,  t.  That  which  is  deduced. 

To  De-duct',  v.  a.  To  subtract,  to  take  away  ;  to 
separate ;  to  dispart;  to  reduce  \  to  bring  down. 

De-duc/-tive,  a,  Deducible;  pertaining  to  deduction 
or  the  deriving  of  necessary  consequences  from  ad- 
mittrd  premises. 

De-duc'-tive-ly,  ad.  By  regular  deduction. 

De-duc'-Ziorj,  89  :  $.  Consequential  collection  ;  pro- 
position  drawn  from  principles  premised;  that  which 
is  deducted. — See  Induction. 

DEED,  &C— See  under  To  Do. 

To  DEEM=dccm,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  judge,  to  tliink, 
to  estimate :— act.  To  judge,  to  determine,  to  suppose. 

D^em,  #.  Judgement,  opinion.   [Obs.] 

Deem'-ater,  #.  A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

DEEP=de<p,  a.  t.  and  ad.  Having  length  down- 
wards ;  measured  downwards ;  profound ;  low  in  situ- 
ation ;  entering  or  piercing  for ;  far  from  the  outer 
part;  not  superficial,  not  obvious;  sagacious,  pene- 
trating; full  of  contrivance ;  politic ;  dark-coloured ; 
having  a  great  degree  of  stillness  or  gloom ;  depressed, 
sunk ;  bass,  grave  in  sound :  applied  to  soldiers  ar- 
ranged in  rank  and  file,  it  signifies  the  extent  of  the 
file,  as  two  deep,  that  is,  two  ranks  one  beforo  the 
other :— *.  The  sea,  the  main,  the  ocean  :—ad.  Deeply, 
to  a  great  depth. 

DeepMy,  ad.  To  a  great  depth  ;  profoundly. 

Deep'-nes*,  «.  Depth,  profundity ;  cunning. 

To  Deep'-en,  (deep'-pn,  1 14)  v.  a.  and  if.  To 
nuke  deep ;  to  sink  for  below  the  surface ;  to  darken, 
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to  cloud;  to  make  sad  or  gloomy:— a^t.  To  descend 
gradually,  to  grow  deep. 

g>  The  compounds  of  Deep,  include  Dcep'-monthed,  or 
Deep* throated,  (having  a  hoarse  loud  voice 0  Deep*- 
muMina,  (contemplative  ;}  Deep' -read,  (profoundly 
versed;)  Deep'-toned,  (having a  very  low  tone ;)  Deep  • 
vaulted,  (formed  like  a  deep  vault,)  &c. 

Depth,  f .  Deepness ;  a  deep  place,  opposed  to  a 
shoal ;  the  middle  of  one  season  opposed  figuratively 
to  the  height  of  another,  as  the  depth  of  wintei  or  of 
night;  abstruseness ;  obscurity;  sagarity;  depth  of  a 
squadron  is  the  number  of  men  in  the  file. 

DEER=dear,  «.  sing,  and  pi,  A  genus  of  animal 
whose  flesh  is  called  venison. 

D£ESIS=d£-e/-ci8,  f.  In  rhetoric,  an  Invocation  ot 
entreaty  to  the  supreme  powers. 

To  DEFACE»d£-faci',  v.  a.  To  raxe  ;  to  dis- 
figure. 

De-fa'-cer,  36 :  #.  A  destroyer,  an  aboUsher* 

De-face'-ment,  t.  Violation,  razure.  injury. 

DEFAILANCE.— See  under  Default 

7o  DEFALCATE=d£-faT-cak,  142:  v.  a.  To 
cut  off,  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 

De'-fal-ca"-/ion,  89  :#.  The  act  of  cutting  off ;  the 
part  removed;  abatement,  diminution. 

To  DEFAME=d£-faW,  v.  a.  To  make  infamous; 
to  censure  falsely  in  public ;  to  libel,  to  calumniate, 

De-fa'-mer,  9.  One  that  defames  or  libels. 

De-fam'-a-tor-y,  92 :  a.  Calumnious,  libellous. 

Def '  a-ma"-/ion,  89 :  s.  A  malicious  utterance  of 
falsehood  to  impair  any  one  in  his  reputation. 

7b  DEFAT1G ATE,  d£-fat'4-gaU,  v.  a.  To  weary. 

De-fat'-i-ga-ble,  101 :  a.  Liable  to  be  wearied. 

De-rat'-t-ga"-/ioii,  89 :  *.  Weariness.  [Utile  used.] 

DEFAULT^di-faW,  t.  Omission  of  a  duty  ; 
crime,  failure,  fault,  want:  in  law,  non-appearance  in 
court. 

To  De-fault/,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fail  of  appearing  ;  to 
fail  in  performing  a  contract:— ne*.  [Obs  ]  To  offend. 

De-fault'-f  r,  ».  One  in  default ;  a  peculator. 

Db-faii/-^NCb,  t.  Failure ;  miscarriage.  [Obs.] 

DEFEASANCE,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

DEFEAT=d£-fect',  t.  Literally,  an  undoing  ; 
overthrow  ;  loss  of  battle ;  act  of  destroying,  depri- 
vation, frustration. 

To  De-feat',  v.  a.  To  undo ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  abo- 
lish ;  to  change,  to  alter ;  to  overthrow. 

De-fea'-/nre,  147:  t.  Defeat— See  also  lower. 
[Obs.] 

Dk-fka'-s^ncb,  ('l&na,  151)  t.  The  act  of  an- 
nulling or  abrogating  any  contract ;  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  a  deed,  which  being  tierformed,  the  deed  is 
defmted  or  rendered  void :  It  diners  from  the  common 
condition  of  a  bond  in  not  being  inserted  in  the  bond 
itself,  but  drawn  separately  ;  also,  defeat  generally, 
but  in  this  wide  sense  obs. 

De-fea'-*t-ble,  (-zi-bl,  151,  105,  101)  a.  Capable 
of  being  annulled  or  abrogated. 

DEFEATURE,  de-fe'-t&rt,  147  :  #.  Change  of 
feature.— See  also  above  under  Defeat  [Obs.] 

To  DEFECATE=ddF-e-cafc,  81,  92:  v.  a.  To 
purge  from  lees  or  foulness ;  to  purify  from  any  ex- 
traneous mixture ;  to  clear,  to  brighten. 

Def'-e-cate,  a.  Purged  from  lees  or  foulness. 

DeP-e-ca"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Purification. 

DEFECT=rdi-f«cf/,  t.  Want  of  something  neces . 
sary ;  imperfection  ;  fault ;  mistake ;  error ;  blemish ; 
failure. 

De-fec'-tive,  105  :    <?.    Pull  of  defects  ;  imperfect ; 

want  in?  in  the  usual  parts ;  faulty,  blamable. 
De-fec'-ti  ve-ly,  ad.  With  defect 
De-fecMive-ness,  t.  State  of  being  defective. 
De-fe</-t*-bl*,  101  :  a.  Imperfect;  liable  to  defect 


Tbe  »ch«mct  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  tbe  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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De-fec'-k-bil'-i-ty,  84 :  #.  State  of  failing. 

De-fbc'-TION,  89  :  *.  Want,  failure ;  a  falling  away ; 
apostasy ;  an  abandoning  of  a  king  or  state ;  revolt. 

De-nV-tent,  (-f  ish'-'ent)  a.  Failing,  wanting, 
defective:  DeJSauut  numbers  are  such  as  being  added 
together  do  not  make  np  the  integer  whose  parts  they 
professedly  are. 

De-nV-fent-ly,  ad.  In  a  defective  manner. 

De-nV-sVnce,     1  t.    Want ;  something  lets  than  is 

De-nV-*>n-cy,  J  necessary  ;  defect ;  imperfection. 

Def'-kit,  92  :  s.  Want ;  deficiency. 

DEFENCE,  Ac— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  DEFEND=de-fe*nd',  r.  a.  Primarily,  to  drive 
or  ward  off;  hence,  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to  repel  a 
charge  or  accusation ;  to  vindicate ;  to  uphold;  to  for* 
tify ;  to  secure;  to  maintain  a  place  or  cause, 

De-fen'-der,  36 :  s.  One  that  defends. 

De-fen'-da-blf,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  defended. 

De-fen '-dan  t,  a.  and  f.  Defensive,  proper  for  de- 
fence: [Little  used.]—*.  A  defender;  in  law,  the  per- 
son accused  or  sued. 

De-KKNCk',  s.  Guard;  protection;  vindication  ;  jus- 
tification :  apology ;  resistance;  iu  law,  the  defendant's 
reply;  in  fortification,  the  part  that  flnnkt  another 
work :  Science  of  defence,  military  skill,  fencing. 

De-fence'- less,  a.  Naked,  unguarded,  unarmed; 
impotent;  unable  to  make  resistance. 

De-fence'-less-ly,  ad.  In  an  unprotected  manner. 

De-fenceMess-ness,  t.  State  of  being  unprotected. 

Ds>KBK/-iwr-Trrs,  103:  t.  Guard,  defence,  defen- 
sive: in  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 

De-fen'-s»-bl?,  a.  Capable  of  being  defended. 

De-fen'-siVe,  f-cnr,  1 05)  a.  and  *.  Serving  to  de- 
fend ;  proper  for  defence  \  in  a  state  or  posture  of  de- 
fence :— *.  Safeguard ;  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

De-fen'-s/ve-ljr,  ad.  In  a  defensive  manner. 

To  DEFER=d£-fer\  33:  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally, 
to  carry  or  bear  further;  (See  Do-;)  hence,  to  delay, 
to  put  off;  to  carry  or  refer  to  the  opinion  of  another. 

De-fer'-rer,  129 :  t.  One  who  puts  off. 

De-fer'-ment, ».  Delay. 

Def-er-ent,  a.  and  ».    Bearing: — t.   That  which 

carries  or  conveys.  [Little  used.] 
Dsv'-ek-rnck,  #.  The  act  of  deferring  to  the  opinion 

of  another  regard,  respect,  submission. 
Del'-er-en*-/ial,  (-slVal,  147)  a.    Expressing  de- 
ference. 

DEFIANCE,  &c— See  under  To  Defy. 
DEFICIENT,^  DEFICIT.— See  under    De- 
feet 

To  DEFIGUREsde-Hg'-art,  v.  a.  To  delineate. 

Dk-fio'-u-rV-tjox,  (See  De-,)  *.  A  rfifflguring. 
[Obs/J 

To  DEFILE=de-fiV,  V.  a.  To  make  foul  or  im- 
pure; to  pollute;  to  corrupt  chastity ;  to  taint 

De-fi'-lrr,  «.  One  who  defiles  ;  one  who  violates. 

De-file'-ment,  s.  State  of  being  defiled;  pollution. 

To  DEFILE=-de-f  II*',  v.  n.  To  go  off  file  by  file. 

Dir-FILR,  86  :  f .  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  which 
troops  can  inarch  only  in  file. 

To  DEFIN  E=»de-f  W,  v.  a.  and  it.  Literally,  to 
ascertain  or  fix  the  limit* ;  to  give  the  definition ;  to 
explain  by  qualities  and  circumstance  j  to  circum- 
senbe.  to  bound  :—*ru.  [Obs.]  To  decide. 

De-ti'-ner,  36  :  *.  One  that  defines. 

De-fi'-no-ble,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  definition. 

Dw'-j-Hrra,  (-nit,  105,  81,  92)  a.  and  *.  Cer- 
tain ;  limited,  bounded ;  exact, precise :— *.  Thing  de- 
fined. 

DeJ'-i-mte-ly,  ad.    In  a  definite  manner. 

Def-t-nite-ness,  s.    Certainty ;  limitedness. 

Dfc»'/-Mfir"-JO!f,  89 :  «.    An  explanation  in  words. 
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which  separates  or  distinguialtes  the  thing  explained 
from  other  things:  a  nominal  definition  explain*  only 
the  meaniug  of  the  term  by  some  equivalent  expression 
supposed  to  be  better  known  ;  a  real  definition  explains 
the  nature  of  the  thing:  again,  a  real  definition  U  es- 
sential or  accidental;  essential  when  it  explains  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  essence  or  nature  of  the  thing ; 
accidental  or  descriptive  when  it  merely  enumerates 
its  properties  or  accidents;  moreover,  an  essential 
definition  is  either  physical  or  logical)  physical,  as 
when  a  plant  is  explained  by  the  leaves,  stalks,  roots, 
fee.,  of  which  every  plant  is  composed ;  logical,  as  when 
U  is  called  *'  as  organized  being  destitute  of  sensation," 
the  former  expression  denoting  its  gtnus,  the  latter 
its  differentia,  of  which  parts  a  logical  definition 
always  consists. 

Dc-fih'-z-tivk,  105:  a.  and  «.   Determinate,  post. 

tire,  exp.ess:— *.  That  which  ascertains  or  defines. 
De-fln'-.-tive-ly,  ad.    Positively;  decisively. 

De-fin'-t-tive-ness,  *.    State  of  being  defined. 

To   DEFlX  =  de- Ticks',    188:    v.    a.    To    fix. 

[Unusual  ] 
To  DEFLAGRATE-d«r-ld-grit(,  81, 92:  v.  #. 
To  set  fire  to. 

Def-la-gra-blr,  101:  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
taking  fiio  and  burning  away 

Def-lo-gra-btl"-i-ty,  &4  :  t.    Combustibility. 

Def-U-gra'*-/ion,  b9 :  «.    Bapid  combustion. 

To  DEFLECT^di-flect/,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  turn 
aside ;  to  deviate  from  a  true  course  .—act  To  bend. 

De-flec'-Zion,  89  :  s.    Deviation;  a  bending. 

De-fley-trre,  (-fleck'-sh'oor,  154,  147)  t  A 
bending  down ;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

To  DEFU)UR=rd£-nW-cT,  134 :  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  take  away  the  flower,  the  first  beauty  or  grace ;  to 
ravish,  to  force  away  a  woman's  virginity;  to  deprive 
of  flowers. 

De-flouV-cT,  f.    A  ravisher. 

Db-plo'-uatb,  47 :  a.  Having  shed  the  pollen  or 
fecundating  dust  (.Bot] 

De/-flo-ra"-/ton,  89 :  *.  Tho  act  of  deflouring;  rape; 
a  selection  of  the  flower,  or  of  what  is  most  valuable: 
the  last  sense  is  literal. 

To  DEFLOW,  de-Bo',  125 :  v.  ft.  To  flow  down. 
[i.bs.J 

DKF'-i.r-ors,  (deT-l'oo-us,  92, 109, 120)  a.  That 
flows  down ;  that  falls  off. 

D*-Fi.ujr/,  (-flucks,  188)  f.  Defluxion.  [Obs.] 

De-flu.rVon,  (-fluck'-shun,  154,  147)  #.  A  flowing 
downwards,  particularly  of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

DEFCEDATION,  deT-e-da"-shun,  85,  92, 103, 
89:  s.  The  act  of  making  filthy ;  pollution. 

DEFOLIATION,  de-f5'-le-a"-shun,  89:  t.  Tho 
fall  of  the  leaf;  (see  De-  i)  the  season  of  the  fall. 

To  DEFORCE,  de-fo'unx,  130,  47:  v.  a.  To 
keep  out  of  possession  by  deforcement 

De-force'-ment,  #.  A  withholding  by  force  from 
the  right  owner ;  in  Scotland,  resistance  of  an  officer 
of  law. 

De-for-ci-ffnt,  (-she-ant.  146,  147)  t.  He  who 
deforces ;  he  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is  brought 
in  fine  and  recovery. 

De-fur'-sur,  38 :  «.    One  that  casts  out  by  force. 

To  DEFOKM»de-faS»rm',  37  :  v.  a.  To  disfigure, 
to  spoil  the  form  of;  to  dishonour ;  to  make  ungraceful. 

De-form',  a.    Ugly,  deformed.  [Milton.] 

De-form'-f  r,  *.    One  that  deforms. 

De-formed',  114:  a.  Disfigured,  crooked;  ugly; 
base,  disgraceful. 

De-for'-med-ly,  ad.    In  a  deformed  manner. 

De-for'-med-nesB,  *.    Crookedness;  ugliness. 

Def-or-ma"-/ibn,  85,  92,  89 :  t.    A  disfiguring. 

De-for'-mi-ty,  105:  t.  Crookedness;  ugliness;  ill* 
favouredness ;  irregularity;  odiousness. 
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7b  DEFRAUD=d£-fraS»d',  v.  a.  To  rob  or  de- 
prive of  by  a  wile  or  trick;  to  cheat. 

De-frau'-drr,  36 :  *.    A  deceiver,  a  cheat 

De-fraud'-meilt,  S.    Privation  by  (rand. 

To  DEFRAY  =  d£ -fray,  v.  a.  To  bear  the 
charges  of. 

De-fray'-rr,  s.    One  that  discharges  expenses. 

De-fray'-ment,  #.    Payment  of  expenses. 

DEFT=de7t,  a.  Neat ;  handsome ;  dexterous.  [Obs.] 

Deft'-ly,  ad.  Neatly;  dexterously;  nimbly;  gently; 
lightly.    Spenser  uses  Defly. 

DEFUNCT,  d4-fungkt',  159:  a.  and  t.  Having 
finished  the  occupations  of  life,  dead :— *.  A.  dead 
person. 

De-fuM</-ri©n,  89  :  t.    Death. 

To  DEFY— di-fy7,  v.  «.  To  call  to  combat,  to 
challenge;  to  dare,  to  brave,  to  set  at  nought,  to 
slight. 

De-lV,  f.    A  challenge.  fObs.] 

De-n'-er,  36 :  #.    A  challenger ;  a  contemner. 

De-fi'-ance,  12:  s,  A  challenge  to  fight;  a  chal- 
lenge to  make  an  impeachment  good;  a  setting  at 
nought. 

To  DEGARNISH  =  d£-gar/-nisb,  v.  a.  To 
imfurnish ;  (see  De- ;)  to  strio. 

T\>  DEGENERATE  =•  d£-gSn'-£r-aU,  v.  n.  To 
fall  from  the  virtue  of  ancestors ;  to  fall  from  a  nobler 
state ;  to  fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow  wild. 

De-gen'-er-ate,  a.    Unlike  the  ancestors ;  base. 

De-gen'-er-ate-ly,  ad.   Unworthily;  basely. 

De-gen'-er-ate-ness,  t.    Degeneracy. 

De-gen'-er-a-cy,  ».  Departure  from  ancestral  virtue ; 
desertion  of  goodness ;  meanness. 

De-gen/-er-a"-fioD,  89 :  ».  Degeneracy ;  the  thing 
which  has  degenerated  from  its  primitive  state. 

De-gen'-er-OKS,  120:  a.    Degenerate. 

De-gen'-er-ows-ly,  ad.    Degenerately. 

To  DEGLUT1NATE,  di-gl'SQ'-tl-nate,  109, 
105:  v.  a.  To  anglue;  to  undo;  (see  De- ;)  to  slacken. 

DEGLUTITION,  dSg'-Voo-tW-un,  85,  92, 
109,  89 :  «.    The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

To  DEGRADE,  &C — See  lower  under  Degree. 

DEGRAVATION,  d$g'-ra-va"-shun,  85,  92, 
89 :  «.   The  act  of  making  heavy. 

DEGREE=d£-gre*',  #.  A  step ;  a  portion  in  pro- 
gression ;  one  of  the  divisions  in  ascent  towards  a 
whole:  henets  the  stnto  of  progress  in  which  any  thing 
is;  distinctively,  a  high  *tate,  station,  rank;  a  »te|i  or 
preparation  to  another  st«*p;  state  of  relationship; 
order  of  lineage;  rank  or  title  at  a  university;  one  of 
the  360  portions  into  which  a  circle  is  divided;  an  in- 
terval in  music :  By  degreet,  by  little  and  little. 

To  De-qradk',  v.  a.  To  move  to  a  lower  degree ; 
to  deprive  of  rank  or  title;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  state; 
to  lessen. 

De-gra'-ding,  a.    Dishonouring ;  debasing. 

De>gra'-ding-ly,  ad.    With  depreciation. 

De-grade'-ment,  t.    Deprivation  of  dignity. 

Deff-ra-da^-fion,  92 :  t.  Deprivation  of  rank,  dis- 
mission from  office;  degeneracy,  baseness, diminution. 

DEGUSTAT10N,de'-gU8-ta"-shun,  #.  A  tasting. 

DE  H  JSCENT=d4-hi8,-s£nt,  a.  Gaping  or  open- 
ing, as  the  capsule  of  a  plant. 

De-hia/-cence,  •.    A  gaping  or  opening. 

To  DEHORT«d4-h*W,  37:  v.  a.  To  dissuade. 

De-hor'-ter,  36 :  *.    A  dlssuader. 

De-horMo-tor-y,  o.    Belonging  to  dissuasion. 

LV-hor-ta"-/ion,  89  :  t.    Dissuasion. 
7b  DEIGN=davn,  100,  157:  v.  n.  and  a.    To 
vouchsafe  t—act.  To  grant,  to  permit,  to  allow;  to  con- 
sider worth  notice. 
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To  DEINTEGRATE~d£-!n'-t4-grate,  v.  a.   To 

take  from  the  whole ;  (see  De- ;)  to  spoil. 
DEIPAROUS,  DEISM,  &c— See  under  the  next 

class. 
DEITY,  de'4-t£u,  105 :  t.    Divinity,  the  nature 

and  essence  of  God;  a  fabulous  god  or  goddess;  the 

supposed  divine  qualities  of  a  pagan  god. 
De'-ist,  9.    One  who  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a 

God.  but  disbelieves  revealed  religion. 
De-is/-tic,  De-ia'-ti-Cdl,  a.    Pertaining  to  deism. 
LV-Um,  1 58 :  t .    The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist. 
Db'-i-cide,  t.  The  murder  of  a  divine  being,  applied 

particularly  to  the  crucifixion. 
Dk'-j-form,  a.    Of  a  god-like  form. 
To  Dk'-i-fy,  (-f  y,  6)  v.  a.  To  make  a  god  of;  to  adore 

as  a  god ;  to  praise  excessively. 
De-if-ic,  a.    Making  divine ;  divine. 
De/i-fi-ca"-/ioiL,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  deifying. 
Ds-ip^-rops,  120 :  a.    That  brings  forth  a  God. 

an  epithet  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
DElPNOSOPHlST,dipf  nSs'-eA-rtst,  106, 163 : 

s.  One  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  discoursed  at 

meals. 
7b  DEJECT«d£-jSct/,  v.  a.   To  cast  down;  to 

afflict,  to  grieve ;  to  make  to  look  sad. 
De-ject7,  a.    Cast  down;  afflicted;  dejected. 
De-jec'-ted,  a.    Cast  down ;  afflicted. 
De-jec'-ted-ly,  ad.    In  a  dejected  manner. 
De-jec'-ted-ness,  *.    State  of  being  dejected. 
De-jec'-Zton,  89:  $.  Lowness  of  spirits,  melancholy; 

weakness,  inability ;  the  act  of  casting  down ;  in  me- 
dicine, a  stool. 
De-jec'-'ure,  (-tare,  147)  s.   That  which  Is  cast 

out;  the  excrement. 
DEJEUNE*,  da'-zhun-aV',  [Fr.]  170:    t.   A 

breakfast 
To  DEJERATE=d«d'-g«r-at«,  64:   v.  a.   To 

swear  deeply. 
Dej/-er-a"-/ton,  89 :  t.    The  taking  of  an  oath 
DE  JURE,  di-j'CB'-rl^  ad.    By  right;  by  law. 

DELACER  ATION,  de-laW-aW'-shun,  59, 89 : 

s.  A  tearing  to  piece*. 
DELACHRYM  ATION,  de-lack'-r^ma'-shun, 

161,  89 :  m.   A  falling  down  of  the  humors,  or  water- 

ishness  of  the  eyes. 
DELACTATION,   deM&ck-ta"-8hun,  89:  #. 

A  weaning. 
To  DE  LAPSE  =  d£-la,ps',  189:  v.  n.    To  slide 

down. 
De-lap'-«on,  (-shun,  147)  #.    A  falling  down  of 

some  part  of  the  body  from  disease. 
To  DELATE=de-)ate',  v.  a.  To  bear  or  carry;  to. 

convey ;  to  bear  a  charge  against.  [Obs.] 
De-la'-/ton,  89:  $.    A  carrying,  a  conveyance;  aa 

accusation,  an  impeachment  [Little  used.] 
De-la'-tor,  38 :  t.    An  accuser. 
To  DELAY=de-laY,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  defer  or 

carry  to  a  future  time;  (compare  the  previous  class;) 

to  put  off;  to  hinder ;  to  frustrate ;  to  detain  or  retard 

the  course  of: — neu.  To  stop. 
De-lay7,  «.    A  deferring;  a  stay;  a  stop. 
De-lay'-er,  36 :  t.   One  that  delays ;  a  deferrer. 
De-lay'-ment,  t.   Hinderance.  [Obs.] 
DELEBLE,  de'-le-bl,  101 :  o.   That  may  be  ef- 
faced or  hurt 
LV-le,  [Lat.  verb  imperative.]  Blot  out;  erase. 
To  De-lete',  v.  a.    To  blot  out  [Little  used.] 
De-)e'-/ion,  89  :  s.    The  act  of  blotting  out 
Del'-e-tor-y,  92 :  t.  That  which  blots  or  hurts. 
Dk'-le-tf/'-rz-oot,  85,  90,  120:  a.    Having  the 

quality  of  destroying ;  poisonous ;  injurious. 
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DELECTABLE,  d4-l*ck'-t<l-bl,  101:  a.  Plow- 
ing; delightful. 

De-lcc'-to-bly,  105:  ad.   Delightfully. 

De-lec'-ta-ble-ne«s,  *.    Delightfulncss. 

De/-lec-ta"-/»n,  89 :  *.    Pleasure;  delight. 

To  DELEGATE  =  d«l'4-gaU,  92:  r.  o.  To 
•end  away ;  to  send  upon  an  embassy ;  to  entrust ;  to 
commit  to  another's  power. 

Del'-e-gate,  t.  and  a.  A  deputy,  a  commissioner ; 
any  one  sent  to  act  for  another :  Court  of  delegates,  an 
ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal  i—adj.  Deputed. 

Del'-e-gaff-/ion,  85,  92,  89  :  *.  A  sending  away ; 
a  putting  in  commission ;  the  assignment  of  debt  to 
another ;  a  number  of  persons  delegated;  in  this  last 
sense,  Delegacy,  formerly  used,  is  now  almost  ob- 
solete. 

To  DELETE,  &c,  DELETERIOUS,  &a— See 

under  Deleble. 

DELF=dSl  f,  #.    A  mine ;  a  quarry. 

D  ELF=d£l  f,  *.  Earthenware,  or  counterfeit  China- 
ware  made  at  Delft. 

To  DELIBATE=d£-I7-bat*,  v.  a.   To  sip. 

LV-li-ba'-fion,  85,  6,  89  :  8.  A  taste  ;  an  essay; 
an  attempt. 

To  DE  LIBER ATE=de-Kb'-«r-at*,  v.  if.  and  a. 
To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  think  in  order  to  determine ; 
to  hesitate :— act.  To  balance  in  the  mind ;  to  consider. 

De-lil/-er-ate,  o.    Circumspect,  wary,  slow. 

De-lirV-er-ate-ly,  ad.   Advisedly;  slowly. 

De-lib'-er-ate-ness,  t.    Circumspection. 

De-lir/'-er-a'-tiVe,  105:  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to 
deliberation;  apt  to  consider :— «.  A  discourse,  or  the 
kind  of  oratory,  in  which  questions  are  deliberated. 

De-lit/'-er-a'-tiVe-ly,  ad.    In  a  deliberate  manner. 

De-liry-er-a"-/ion,  89 :  f.  The  act  of  deliberating ; 
thought  in  order  to  determine ;  slowness. 

DELICATE,  d«l'4-cat*,  105 :  a.  Nice,  pleasing 
to  the  taste;  nice  or  discriminating  in  taste  literally  or 
flguraUvely :  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  fineness,  and  the 
nicety  of  small  parts ;  not  coarse ;  dainty,  choice,  select; 
of  polite  manners;  soft,  effeminate,  unable  to  bear 
Hardships;  pure,  clear:— As  a  substantive  plural, 
DBLiCATis.it  signifies  niceties,  delicacies ;  for  which 
our  old  authors  sometimes  use  DePi-cee. 

Del'-»-cate-ly,  ad.  In  a  delicate  manner ;  with  nice 
regard  to  others'  feelings;  daintily. 

Del'-fCate-new,  t.    The  state  of  being  delicate, 

Del'-t-Cfl-Cy,  9.  That  which  is  pleasing,  by  its  fine- 
ness, flavour,  or  softness,  to  a  nicely-discTiminating 
sense;  al»o  the  quality  of  nice  discrimination;  dainti- 
ness; pleasantness;  nicety;  feminine  beauty;  minute 
accuracy ;  neatness ;  elegance ;  politeness ;  indulgence ; 
tenderness;  scrupulousness;  weakness  of  constitution; 
em^  lines* ;  tenuity. 

De-t.i(/-70CB,  (-ltsh'-'us,  147)  a.  Sweet  to  the 
palate  or  other  sense;  delightful.— See  with  its  progeny 
under  Deliitht,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
class  of  words,  it  is  related. 

DEL1G  ATION,  dSl'4-ga"-shun, «.  A  binding  up. 

DELIGHT,  d£-lltt'.  115,  162:*.  Pleasurable 
emotion  of  mind,  either  pure  or  mingled  with  some 
pleasure  of  sense ;  great  satisfaction ;  pleasure  of  sense ; 
that  which  gives  delight 
To  De-li>At',  v.  a.  and  ».  To  please  so  as  to  move 
the  mind  with  Joy  or  satisfaction;  to  afford  pleasure 
to;  to  contentV***.  To  have  delight  or  extreme 
pleasure.  ,  ,.  . 

De-liyA'-ter,  t.    One  who  takes  or  gives  delight. 
De-l»o^t'-fnl,117:  a.    Pleasant;  charming. 
De-1  ^At'-f«l-ly,  ad.    In  a  delightful  manner. 
De-IioAt'-f«l-nesa,  «.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
delightful;  pleasure,  satisfaction. 
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To  Db-uc/atb,  (-Iwh^at*,  146,  147)  v.  n.  To 
take  delight;  to  feast  [Obs.j 

De-lic'-ioMg,  (-lW-'us,  120)  a.  That  delights  any 
sense,  but  especially  the  taste ;  sweet;  delicate. 

De-lk/-iews-ly,  ad.    Sweetly;  pleasantly. 

De-1  U/-W va-nets,  t.    Exquisite  otsasnre. 

7b  DELINEATE^de-lTn'4-Ate,  146:  v.  a.  To 
draw  lines  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  or  shape  of;  te 
design ;  to  represent  by  lines  and  colours;  to  describe. 

De-lin'-exi-ment,  «.    A  delineation.  [Little  used] 

De-lin'-e-a"-/tbn,  89:  t.  A  drawing;  a  represen- 
tation; a  description. 

DELINIMENT,  de-li'-ne-ra«nt,  105:  #.    A 

mitigating  or  assuaging. 

DELINQUENT,  de-lingMnrSnt,  158,  76, 145 : 
a.  and  *.  Leaving  duty;  failing  in  duty :— *.  Literally, 
one  who  leaves  bis  duty ;  an  offender ;  a  culprit. 

De-lin/-^wen-cy,  t.    A  failure  in  duly;  a  fault 

To  DEL1QUATE,  dSl'4-kwate,  92,  105,  76, 
145 :  v.  n.  To  melt  or  be  dissolved. 

Del'-t-oW-Zton,  89  :  t.    A  melting. 

To  Dui.'-r-QirKSCB",  (-kw&s,  59),  v.  n.  To  melt 
gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting  and  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain  salts,  acids, 
and  alkalies. 

Del'-/-o«es"-cent>  a.    Liquefying  in  (he  air. 

Del'-i-otfes"-ceuce,  #.    Spontaneous  liquefaction. 

To  D& - 1 J </ -  m-  atb,  (- I  tck/-w£-ate)  r.  n.  To  de- 
liquesce. 

De-lio/-iii-a"-/»bn,  t.   Deliquescence. 

Db-liV-CV-um,  #.  A  melting  by  attracting  moisture 
from  the  air ;  the  body  which  has  melted  when  in  a 
liquid  state;  in  medicine,  a  fainting,  the  same  as 
syncope. 

To  DELIRATE=»d£-n'-rate,  v.  «.  To  dote,  to 
rave,  to  talk  idly.  [Out  of  use.] 

De-li'-ran-cy,  «.    Folly,  dotage.  [Obs.] 

De-li'-ra-ment,  *.    A  wild  foolish  fancy. 

Db-ub'-i-um,  (di-lir'4-um,  90,  129, 105)  #.  A 
disorder  of  the  intellect,  or  alienation  of  mind  con- 
nected with  fever ;  it  is  dependent  on  some  temporary 
disease,  and  thus  distinguished  from  mania  or  madness. 

De-lirAf-ovs,  a.    In  a  state  of  delirium. 

De-lir'-KOue-ness,  ».    State  of  being  delirious. 

DEIJTE8CENCE,  d^-le-t^'-tence,  105,  59: 
s.  Retirement;  obscurity. 

To  DEL1TIGATE,  di-lttf 4-gaU,  ».  a.  To  scold 
or  chide  vehemently. 

To  DELlVER«d£-liv/-eT,36:  v.  a.  To  set  free,  to 
release ;  to  save,  to  rescue;  to  surrender,  to  put  into 
one's  hands,  to  give;  to  dlsburthen  of  a  child;  to 
speak  or  utter  as  an  oration,  to  relate :  To  deliver  over, 
toput  into  another's  hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  hand, 
to  transmit:  To  deliver  up,  to  surrender. 

De-ltv'-er-er,  129  :  t.  A  saver,  a  rescuer,  a  relator. 

De-liv'-er  once,  #.  The  act  of  setting  free,  rescue ; 
the  act  of  giving  to  another ;  the  act  of  bringing  forth 
children ;  in  old  authors  it  is  used  in  other  senses,  for 
which  delivery  is  now  more  usual 

De-liv'-er-y,  t.  The  act  of  delivering,  release,  rescue, 
saving ;  a  surrender;  utterance,  pronunciation,  speech 
childbirth. 

DELL=rd«ll,  9.    A  hollow  place ;  a  little  valley. 

DELPH.— See  Delf.  earthenware. 

DELPHIAN,  deH'-f4-an,  \  163:  a.    Relating  to 

DELPHIC,  dSl'-fic,  J  Delphi,  or  its  oracle; 

oracular. 

DELP H  IN E.— See  under  Dauphin. 

DELT01D=dSl'-toid,  a.  and  «.  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  A-  It  is  applied,  substantively,  to  a 
muscle  of  the  shoulder. 


De-li^Bome,  (-turn,  107)  a.   Delightful. 

Tbt  tig*  =  Is  »«d  sftf  r  mode,  of  .pelllng  that  b«o  no  irregularity  or  sound. 

Consonant* :  inlsh-un, t.  e.  munon,  165 :  vfzh-un, .'.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttTn,  166 :  ttr*n,  166, 
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To  DELUDE*de-P55d',  109 :  v.  a.  To  beguile, 
to  chent;  to  disappoint,  to  frustrate 

De-liZ-der,  36  :  *    A  bcguiler,  a  deceiver. 

De-ltf'-da-bl?,  98,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  be  deceived. 

DE-i.r/-siVB,  (-Civ,  152,  105)  a.    Apt  to  deceive. 

De-ltZ-sive-nes*,  *.    Tendency  to  deceive. 

De-V-sor-y,  129 :  a.    Delusive. 

DE-i.u'-sion,  (-zhun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  deluding ; 
a  cheat;  guile,  deceit;  the  state  of  being  deluded: 
error. 

DELUGE=d£l'-Qge,  69:  S.  A  general  inunda- 
tion; a  hiving  entirely  under  water;  a  large  over- 
flowing of  a  liver's  bounds ;  any  sudden  resistless 
calamity. 

To  Del'-uge,  v.  a.    To  inundate,  to  overwhelm. 

D/-i.r/-V/-un,  (de-lW-ve-um,  109,  105)  t.  A 
deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand,  &c,  caused  by  the 
deluge.  [Lat] 

Di-li/-v»-al,  Di-li/-vi-<ro,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  flood ; 
effected  by  the  deluge. 

fc>  See  the  etymological  relations  of  this  class  under  To 
Dilute. 

DELUSIVE,  &C— See  above  under  To  Delude. 

To  DELVE=delv,  189:  v.  a.  To  dig,  to  open 
the  ground  with  a  spade;  to  fathom. 

Delve,  9.  A  ditch;  a  pit;  [Obs.]  a  certain  quantity 
of  coals  immediately  from  the  mine. ' 

Del'-w,  36 :  #.    A  digger. 

DEMAGOGUE,  de*m'-4-g»ff,  107:  t.  A  ring- 
leader  oi  the  rabble ;  a  popular  and  factious  orator. 

DEMA1N  or  DEMESNE,  de-mene',  103, 157  : 
*.  That  land  which  a  man  holds  originally  of  himself, 
opposed  to  feodum  or  fee,  which  signifies  lands  held  of 
a  superior  lord ;  more  commonly,  the  manor-house  and 
lands  adjacent  which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  occu- 
pation as  distinguished  from  his  tenemental  lands, 
called  book-land,  charter-land,  and  folk- land,  or  estates 
held  in  villenage,  from  which  spring  copyhold  estates : 
copyhold  estates,  however,  have  been  accounted  de- 
mesnes, because  the  tenants  are  Judged  to  have  their 
estate  only  at  the  will  of  the  lord :  estate  in  land 
generally.    It  is  often  used  in  the  plural.  Demesne*. 

To  DEMAND=de-mand',  11:  p.  a.  To  claim, 
to  ask  for  with  authority;  to  question ;  to  prosecute  in 
a  real  action. 

De-mand',  t .  A  claim,  a  challenging :  a  question  ; 
requisition ;  the  asking  of  what  is  due  in  a  real  action. 

De-man'-da-blr,  101  :  a.    That  maybe  demanded. 

De-man'-d^r,  #.    One  that  demands  generally. 

De-man'-dffnt,  t.  The  actor  or  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  real  property. 

DEMARCATION,  de'-mar-ca"-shuo,  89:  #. 
Division;  separation  of  territory. 

To  DEMEAN  =d£-men/,  v.  a.  To  behave,  to 
carry,  (with  a  reciprocal  pronoun;)  to  lessen,  to 
debase,  to  undervalue. 

De-mean',  t.    Demeanour  ;  mien.  [Obs.] 

De-mean'-owr,  120,  40:  t.    Carriage,  behaviour. 

To  DEMENTATE,  d£-meV-taU,  v.  a.  To  make 
mad. 

De-men'-tate,  <?.    Infatuated ;  insane. 

De'-men-ta"-/ion,  #.    The  act  of  making  frantic. 

To  DEMEPHITIZE,  de-meT-e-t7zi,  163,  10b: 
v.  a.  To  purify  from  mephitis,  or  uuwholcsome  air. — 
See  De-. 

DEMERlT=de-meV-Tt,  t.  The  opposite  to  merit, 

ill- desert    In  old  authors  it  means  merit,  the  prefix 

being  merely  intensive.— See  De-. 
To  De-rmerMt,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  merit 
DEMERSED,  de-merst/,   114,    143:    part.  a. 

Plunged  in ;  drowned. 
De-mer'-tt'on,  f-shuD,  147)  #.    A  drowning;  the 

puUing  of  a  mediciue  in  a  dissolving  liquor. 


DEM 

DEMESNE.— See  Demain. 
DEMI-,  A  prefix  signifying  half. 
Dbu"-j-can'-non,  i.    A  large  sized  gun  or  small 

siscd  cannon. 
Dkm"-i-dkv'-ji.,    (-deV-vl,    115)    #.    A    wicked 

wretch. 
Deu'-i-GOD,  *,    A  deified  hero. 
Dem'-i-gorge,  s.    Half  of  the  gorge  or  vacant  en. 

trance  into  a  bastion.  [Fortif.] 
Dem'-i-I-Unr,  109  :  *.  A  half  moon ;  a  small  flanked 

bastion  placed  to  strengthen  another. 
DKi^'-j-Qr/A'-vEtt,  (-kwa'-veT,  76,  145)  #.  A  half 

quaver.    Dem'-i-iem"-i'q*a*-vert  is  the  half  of  this. 
Dbm'-j-rep,  t.    A  woman  of  demi- reputation,  not 

living  as  a  courtezan  but  suspected  to  be  one. 
To  DEM1GRATE,    dem'-e-grafc,    v.    a.    To 

emigrate. 
DEMISE,  de-mlzt',  151:   #.    Literally,  a  laying 

down,  or  removing  from ;  death,  decease. 
To  De-mUe7,  v.  a.    To   grant   at   one's  death ;  to 

bequeathe. 
To  De-MIT7,  v.  o.    To  let  fall ;  to  depress.  [Obs.] 
De-miss',  or  De-mi8/-siVe,  105 :  a.    Humble. 
De-mi«/-#ion,  (-shun,  147)  t.    Degradation;  de- 

S«ssion. 
MOCRACY,  de-raock'-ra-ce^,  105 :  t.  A  form 
of  government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged 
in  the  body  df  the  people:  our  old  authors  call  it 
Democrat y. 

Dem'-o-crat'Mc,  88 :  1  a.   Relating  to  a  popular 

Dem'-o-crat"-i-cal,     /  government 

Dem'-o-crat/'-f-Cfll-ly,  ad.  In  a  democratical  manner. 

Dem'-o-crat,92:1        _      _      _4    . 

De-moc'-ra-tist,   J  f '    0»«  devoted  to  democracy. 

To  DEMOLlSH-de-mol'-Tsh,  v.  a.  To  throw 
down  buildings ;  to  rare ;  to  destroy. 

De-mol'-ish-er,  36 :  t.    One  that  demolishes. 

De-mol'-ish-ment, t.    Ruin;  destruction. 

Dem'-o-li/"-ion,  92,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  overthrowing 
buildings;  destruction. 

DEMON,  de'-moa,  18 :  s.  A  spirit,  generally  an 
evil  one. 

De-mo'-m'-ac,  90 :  a.  and  #.  Belonging  to  a  demon ; 
influenced  by  an  evil  spirit:— «.  One  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

De-iW-ni-an,  90:  a.    Demoniac. 

Dem'-o-ni"-a-cwl>  85,  92,  81 :  a.   Demoniac. 

Dem'-on-oc'-ra-cy,  *.  The  power  or  government 
of  demons. 

Dem'-on-oF-a-try,  ».    The  worship  of  demons. 

Dem'-Oll-ol^-O-gy,  #.    A  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 

De-mon'-o-mist,  «.  One  who  lives  in  subjection  to  a 
demon ;  one  who  obeys  the  laws  of  the  devil. 

To  DEMON  STRATE=dc-mon'-straU,  v.  a.  lite- 
rally,  to  show  fully;  (SeeDe-;)  to  show  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence;  to  show  experimentally. 

De-mon'-stra-tt r,  36 :  t.  One  who  demonstrates. 

fc>  See  also  lower. 

De-mon'-strri-ble,  a.  That  may  be  fully  proved. 

De-mon'-stra-bly,  ad.  Evidently. 

De-mon'-stra-ble-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being 
demonstrable. 

De-mon'-str<i-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  the  power  of 
demonstration  ;  that  is,  or  that  may  be  proved  to  be  a 
necessary  deductiou  of  something  previously  admitted, 
(this  is  the  distinctive  meaning;)  that  is,  or  may  be 
made  evident  by  sensible  experiment 

De-mon'-stra-tive-ly,  ad.  With  a  demonstratiro 
quality  or  manner. 

De-mon'-stra-tor-y,  a.  Having  the  tendency  to  de- 
monstrate. 

Dkm'-on-stra"-*4on,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  demon- 
strating ;  a  deduction  of  whicji  each  step  is  necessarily 
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consequent  on  the  Jbrcgoing;  (this  is  the  distinctive 
meaning ;)  an  exhibition  of  tacts  to  the  senses  iu  such 
order  as  to  warrant  the  induction  from  them  of  that 
which  is  to  bo  proved.  (Soe  Induction.)  Ttie  first  is 
called  a  priori  demonstration ;  the  other,  demonstra- 
tion a  poiterurri,  or  from  effects. 

Dem/'-on-stra'-tor,  38 :  *.  One  who  gives  a  demon, 
stratum  :  a  mathematical  or  physical  demon  Water. 

To  DEMORAUZE=dc-m5r/-al-ut,  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  moral  qualities;  (See  De-  j)  to  render  cor- 
rupt. 

De-mor'-al  t-xa"-/ion,  t.  Destruction  of  morals. 

To  DEMULCE=de-mu)s</,  v.  a.  To  soothe.  [Obs.] 

De-raul'-cent,  a.  and  $.  Softening,  mollifying: — «. 
A  medicine  to  soften  or  mollify. 

To  DEM  UR=de-mur/,  39 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  de. 
lay  a  process  iu  law  by  doubts  and  objections ;  to 
pause  in  uncertainty;  to  hesitate;  to  doubt)  to  have 
scruples : — act.  [Milton.]  To  doubt  of. 

De-mur',  s.  Doubt ;  hesitation. 

De-mur'-rage,  129,  19,  99 :  t.  An  allowance  to 
masters  by  merchants  for  their  stay  in  a  port  beyond 
th«  time  appointed. 

De-rour'-rer,  36 :  *.  A  kind  of  pause  in  a  point  of 
difficulty  in  an  action  at  law ;  one  who  pauses. 

DEMURE^de-murt',   49:    a.     Sober,    decent, 

Sire:  affectedly  m-<dest    To  demure,  for  To  look 
mure  may  be  met  with,  but  should  not  be  imitated. 
De-mureMy,  ad.  With  demurenees. 
De-mure'-ness,  *     Modesty;  soberness;   pretended 

gravity ;  affected  modesty. 
DEMY= de-my*,  t.  (See  Demi..)  Demi-sized  paper, 

or  that  which  is  a  degree  smaller  than  medium,  and 

two  degrees  than  royal ;  a  demi-fellow  at  Magdalen, 

Oxford. 
DEN=»dln,  s.     A  cavern  or  hollow  running  with  a 

small  obliquity  into  the  earth,  or  horizontally  into  a 

bill ;  the  cave  of  a  »ild  beast. 
To  Den,  v.  n.  To  dwell  as  in  a  den. 

DENARY,  d&l'-ar-^,  a.  and  #.  Containing  ten  : 

— *.  The  number  ten. 
To    DENATIONALIZE,     d£-nash'-un-al-iK, 

96:  e.  a.  To  deprive  of  national  rights. — See  De-. 
To  DENAY.— See  under  To  Deny. 
DENDROLOGY,  d*n-drol'-A-g^  87,  105:  t. 

The  natural  history  of  trees. 

Den'-drite,  t.  A  mineral  in  which  are  the  figures  of 
fcfcrubc  or  trees. 

Den'-droid,  a.  Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den/-dro-Iite,  $.   A  petrified  shrub. 

Den-drom'-e-trr,  87  :  *.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

To  DENEGATE,     1  _        J     m  „ 

DENIAL,  &c  J  ^  "^  To  *•»* 

DENIER,  di-netr',  [Fr.]  170:  $.  A  penny;  the 
twelfth  of  a  shilling. 

To  DENIGRATE,  de5n'-£-£rate,  t>.  o.  To  blacken. 

Den'-i-o;rafr-//on,  89 :  *.  A  blackening. 

DENIZEN,  d«n/4-zn,  114:  *.  A  freeman;  one 
enfranchised ;  a  stranger  made  free ;  a  citizen  or  in- 
habitant, but  not  a  native,  nor  naturalized. 

To  Den'-i-z^n,  v.  a.  To  enfranchise 

Den7-»-za"-/ibn,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  enfranchisine;. 

7b  DENOMINATE,  d£-n5m'-4-naU,  r.  a.    To 

name ;  to  give  a  name  to. 
De-nom'-Hoa-bkr,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  named. 
De-nom'-i-na'-tive,  85,  105:    a.   That  gives  a 

name;  that  obtains  a  distinct  appellation. 
De-nom/'-*-na/-tor,  38 :  #.    The  giver  of  a  name ; 

the  number  below  the  line  in  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  the 

4  inf. 
De-nom'-i'-na/,-/iorj,  89:  s.   The  act  of  naming; 

an  appellation  chiefly  of  a  general  kind. 
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n  DENOTE-di-nof/,  v.  a.  To  mark ;  to  be  a 
sign  of;  to  betoken. 

De-no'-ta-blr,  a.  Capable  of  being  denoted. 

Dfr-note'-mcnt,  *.  Sign,  indication.  [Shaks J 

De'-no-ta"-/»/,n.  89  :*.  The  act  of  denoting. 

DENOUEMENT,  d«n'-oo-mSng",  [  Fr.J  170: 
f .  The  unravelling  or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  drama 
or  other  poem. 

To  DENOUNCE-di-nownc',  31  :  r.  «.  To 
threateu  by  proclamation ;  to  threaten  by  some  out- 
ward  sign ;  to  give  trJormation against ;  to  acciue  pub- 
licly. 

De-uoun'-cer,  36 :  S.  One  that  denounces. 

De-nounce/-ment,  t.  The  act  of  proclaiming  a  me. 
nace. 

To  Dk-nun'-cj-atb,  (-ahWte,  146,  147)  v.  a. 
To  denounce. 

De-iiur/'-ci-a'-tor,  33 ;  *.  A  denouncer. 

De-nun'-ci»a"-//on,  150,  89 :  $.  The  act  of  de- 
nouncing;  the  threat  proclaimed. 

DENSE=d£nct,  153:  a.  Close,  compact,  ap- 
proaching to  solidity. 

Den'-st-ty,  105:  s.  Closeness;  compactness. 

DENTsd£at,  *.  Literacy,  a  tooth  or  projecting 
poiut;  but  commonly,  a  mark  mnde  as  by  a  tooth  or 
the  hard  pressure  of  a  blunted  point 

To  Dent.  v.  a.  To  make  a  dent ;  to  indent 

Den'-ted,  a.  Notched;  indented. 

Den'-tatb,  Dkn'-ta-ted,  2  :  a.  Having  points  like 
teeth. 

Dkn'-T/II.,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  teeth ;  sounded  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  teeth,  as  dental  consonants. 

Den'-tist,  t.  An  operator  on  the  teeth. 

Den-ti/'-ion,  (-tTsh'-un,  89)  *.  The  breeding  or 
cuttipg  of  teeib  in  infancy. 

Den'-ti-rrice,  (-fruw,  10*5:)  #.  Something  to  rub  the 
teeth  with ;  tooth  powder. 

Den'-ti-form,  o.  Formed  as  a  tooth. 

Den'-toid,  a.  Like  a  tooth. 

To  Den'-tize,  v.  *.  To  renew  the  teeth.  [Obs.] 

D*n-tbi/-li,  (-llu,  [Ital.]  170)  g.p/.  Ornaments 
in  rornices  bearing  some  resemblance  to  teeth ;  mo- 
dill  ions. 

Dkn'-tz-cle,  *.  A  small  projecting  point  or  tooth. 

Den-tic'-u-la-ted,  2 :  a.  Notched. 

Den-tic/-u-la"-/ion,  *.  Tho  state  of  being  notched 
or  set  with  small  teeth. 

Den'-tii.,  x.  A  denticle ;  a  modillion. 

7b  DENUDATE=de-nu'-dat«,  v.  a.  To  strip. 

Den'-u-da"-  ion,  85,  92,  89  :  *.   A  divesting. 

To  Dk-nudb',  v.  a.  To  strip ;  to  divest. 

To  DEN  UNCIATE,&C— See  under  To  Denounce. 

To  DEN Y—dh'nf,f  v.  a.  To  contradict,  opposed  to 
Affirm;  to  refuse,  not  to  grant;  to  disown,  to  re- 
nounce; to  disregard. 

De-ni'-er,  36  :  #.  One  that  denies. 

De-ni'-al,  s.  Negation,  the  contrary  to  affirmation  ; 
negation,  the  contrary  to  confession ;  refusal,  the  con- 
trary to  granting ;  abjure  Jon,  the  coutrary  to  acknow- 
ledgement of  adherence. 

De-ni'-a-blf,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  denied. 

To  De-nay/,  w.  a.  To  deny.  [Obs.] 

De-nay',  #.  A  denial.  [Obs.] 

To  Dbn'-b-gatb,  v.  a.  To  deny.  [Unusual] 

Den/-e-ga/'-/ion..  89  :  i.  A  dtnial. 

To  DEOBSTRUCT^de'-ob-struckt",  v. «.  To 
remove  obstructions. — See  De-. 

De-ol/-strM-ent,  (-stroo-e'nt,  109)  a.  and  t. 
Having  power  to  resolve  viscidities,  or  to  open  the 
animal  passages: — t.  A  medicine  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions ana  open  the  natural  passages  for  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 
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DEODAND«de'-o-d*nd,*.  literally,  a  *f**™ 
to  God;  the  forfeiture  of  any  pereonal  chattel  <Wh 
has  been  the  instrument  of  the  death  of  a  ij^tia^ 
c£uS£  The  chattel  or  it.  value  is  W"j**  ft 
law,  to  go  to  the  king  in  order  to  be  distributed  in 
alms,  or  for  pious  uses,  by  his  high  almoucr. 

To  DEOPP1LATE,  dWp'-pWAU,  v.  a.  To 
•    clear  from  obstructions.— See  De-.  [Little  used.] 

To  DEOSCULATE==d£-o«'-c&-late,  v.  a.  To  kief. 

De-oe'-cu-la"-/wn,  89 :  «.  A  kissing. 

To  DEOXYDATE,  dk&k^dlte,  188:  *.  a. 
To  reduce  from  the  state  or  an  oxyde.  ToDeosTydue 
is  used  in  the  same  sense, 

De-ajr/-jMla//-/ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  process  of 
deoxydating. 

To  Db-ox/'-  f-oivnatb',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  oxygen. 

De-ox'-y-ge-ua"-/M>n,  89 :  s.    The  act  or  process  of 

7V<D?:?A*IN^-di-paxnt',  v.  a.   To  pictare;  to 

describe.  Spencer  writes  it  DepeincL 
To  DEPART,  d£-partf,  33 :  r.  *.  and  a.    To  go 

away  from  a  place ;  to  desist  from  a  practice ;  tode- 

Srt/to  revolt  to  apostatise;  to  die  or  decease :-*«*. 

To  quit,  to  leave,  to  retire  from. 
De-part',  t.    The  act  of  going  away ;  death.— See 

De-par*/«re,  (-t&re,  147)  #.  A  going  away ;  death. 

decease ;  a  forsaking,  an  abandoning. 
To  Da-PAUT/,  v.  fl.  To  divide,  to  separate. 
De-par/-t*T,  36  :  t.    One  that  refines  metals  by  se- 
paration. 
De-paftf-ment,  t.    Separate  allotment;  province  or 
business  assigned  to  a  particular  person;  a  division  or 
extent  of  country  under  the  same  jurisdiction. 
Der/-art-men"-t<il,  85,  92 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  de- 
partment or  province. 
DEPASCENT=d£-paV-«8iit,  59 :  a.  Feeding. 
To  De-pas'-tore,  (-tire,  147)  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

eat  up:— «**.  To  feed;  to  graxe. 
7b  DEPAUPERATE^dHwta'-par-itc,  *•  «• 

To  make  poor ;  to  impoverish. 
DEPECT1BLE,  dtpeck/-t*-bl,   105,  101 . :  a. 
Tenacious  and  extensible,  as   thick  hair  in   being 
combed. 
To  DEPEND=d£-p«nd',  v.  n.  To  hang  from ;  to 
be  in  a  state  influenced  by  some  external  cause ;  to  be 
in  a  stateof  dependent;  to  be  connected  with  any 
Stag  at  with  tocause  :  To  Depend  upon,  to  rely  on. 
De-pen'-deT,  *.  One  who  depends;  a  dependant. 
De-pen'-dent,  a.   Hanging  down  j  relating  to  some- 

thing  previous;  in  the  power  of  another. 
De-pen'-dant,  12,  192  :  «.    One  who  lives  in  sub- 
notion; a  retainer. 
De-pen'-dence,     1   t.  The  state  of  hanging  down ; 
De-peV-den-cy,   J  something  hanging  on  another  ; 
^tate  of  being*  subordinate;   that  fh-chi.  tabor. 
Snale ;  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  the 
SSag.  or  persons  at  another's  disposal ;  concatenation, 
connection;  trust,  reliance. 
DEPERDITION,  di'-per-dW-un,  t.  Los*. 
De-per'-dit,  *.  That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed. 
To  DEPHLEGMATE,  di-flSg'-mate,  163:  v. 
a.  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water,   as  by  eva- 
poration or  distfflatU;    to  clear  spirits  or  adds  of 
aqueous  matter ;  to  rectify.    In  the  same  sense  To 
De-ph\egm\  (d4-flW,  157)  is  used  by  writers  not 
of  the  modern  scuooLj,  with  its  derivative  D*»Akym  - 
ed  ness.  «     N  _. 

De'-/>Aleg-ma''-iion,   (-flSg-ma'-ahun,)  s. ^  The 
operation  of  separating  water  fiom  spirits  or  aci.ls  by 
Sanation  o/repeated  distillation  ;  , concentration. 
n  DEPHLOGlSTlCATE,d^-fl&-ji^-ti-cAu, 
*.  a.  To  deprive  of  phlogiston  or  the  supposed  principle 
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of  inflammability.    The  word,  with  the  theory  it  be- 
longed to,  is  abandoned.    DepbiogUticated  air  is  now 
called  oxygen  gas  or  vital  air. 
To  DEPlCT=d4-pict',  v.  a.   To  paint,  to  portray, 

to  describe. 
To  Dk-pic'-ittrb,  (-tore,  147)  v.  a.    To  represent 

in  colours;  to  depict. 
To  DEPILATE,  dey-e-life,  92, 105  :  v.  a.    To 

strip  of  hair. 
Dep/-i-la"-/ion,  t .  The  act  of  pulling  the  hair  off. 
Dep'-i-loitt,  120 :  a.  Without  hair. 
De-pil'-a-tor-y,  a.  and  t.  Taking  away  the  hair : — 

«.  An  application  for  removing  hair. 
DEPLANTATION,  d£'-pl&n-ta''-8hun.  89  :  #. 

The  act  of  taking  up  plants  from  the  bed.  See  De*. 
DEPLETION,  d£-ple'-shun,  89 :  #.    The  act  of 
emptying,  particularly  of  the  animal  vessels  by  me- 
dicine, i      -    .     - 
To  DEPLORE=de-plort',47:  t\  a.  To  lament, 

to  bewail,  to  mourn, 
De-plo'-rer,  36 :  *.    A  lamenter,  a  mourner. 
De-plo'-ra-ble*,  a.  Sad  ;  calamitous ;  despicable. 
De-plo'-ro-bly,  ad.  Lamentably,  miserably. 
De-plo'-ra-ble-neas,  «.  State  of  being  deplorable. 
De-PLc/-RATB,  a.  Lamentable ;  hopeless.  [Obs.] 
Dep'-lo-ra//-/ion,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  deploring. 
To  DEPLOY=de-ploy',  29  :  v.  a.  To  unfold,  to 

display,  to  extend.  [Military.] 
To  DEPLUME,  di-pr&om',  109:  v.  a.   To  strip 

of  feathers.  See  De-. 
Dep'-lw-ma"-/ton,  85,  92, 89  ;  ».  The  act  of  pluck- 

ing ;  a  fall  of  the  eye-brows  from  swelled  eye-lids. 
To  DEPOLARlZE^dl-po'-lar-izt,  ».  <?.  To  de- 

prive  of  -polarity. 
To  DEPONE=d6-poru',  v.  a.    To  lay  down  as  a 

pledge  or  security ;  to  depose.  [Out  of  use.] 
De-po'-netlt,  a.  and  #.  That  lays  aside  its  passive 
meaning,  applied  to  Latin  verbs  which  have  a  passive 
form :— «.  One  that  deposes  his  testimony,  an  evidence, 
a  witness ;  a  verb  deponent. 
To  De-pose',  (d£-pozc',  137)  v.  a.  and  ».    To 
lay  down;   to  let  fall;  to  displace  from  a  throne  or 
high  station;  to  take  away;  to  divest;  to  lay  aside; 
to  give  as  testimony  :—*cu.  To  bear  witness. 
De-p(/-*eT,  (-zer)  s.  One  who  deposes. 
De-po'-M-ble,  a.  That  may  be  deposed. 
De-pcZ-jal,  «•  The  act  of  deposing. 
To  De-pos'-it,  (dS-pSz'-Tt,  105)  v.  a.  To  lay  up  j 
to  lodge  in  any  place ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  secu- 
rity;  to  place  at  interest ;  to  lay  aside. 
De-pos'-it,  9.     Any  thing  committed  to  the  care  of 
another;   a  pledge,  a  pawn;   the  state  of  a  thing 
pawned  or  pledged. 
LV-po-si/'/-ion,  (-zisV-un,  89)  #.    The 


^ivFng  public  testimony ;  the  act  of  deposing,  whetl»et 

of  a  king  from  his  throne,  or  of  an  ecclesiastic  from 

his  clerical  orders. 
De-poi'-i-tar-y,  129,  12,  105:  s.    One  with  whom 

any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 
De-poV-i-tor-y,  129,  18,  105  :  t.  The  place  where 

any  tiring  is  lodged. 
De-pos'-MUM,  [Lafc]  #.   That  which  is  entrusted ; 

De-pot?  (da-po7,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  military  depo- 
sitory for  army  stores. 

To  DEPOPULATE«de-p5rM-latt,  v.  a.  and 
».  To  unpeople;  to  lay  waete :— •**.  To  become  die- 
peopled. 

De-pop"-u-la'-tor,  38:  #.  A  waster  of  inhabited 
countries. 

De-pop'-u-la/'-Zibn,  89  :  # .  Havoc,  destruction  ; 
wa*te  of  people. 

To  DEPORT,  di-po^urt,  130,  47 :  «.  «u  To  carry, 
to  demean,  to  behave. 
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De-port',  #.  Deportment.  (Milton.] 
De-peif-meni, «.  Condnot; 


ibMitag; 


DEPORTATION,  d#-p£rvta*-«lron,  130,  89 : 
*.  Transportation;  exile  to  a  remote  part  of  the  do- 
minion ;  exile. 

O  This  word  bu  the  literal  signineatton,  which  those 
in  the  preceding  class  have  tort 

To  DEPOSE,  | 

Deposit,  }  See  under  To  Depone. 

To  DEPRAVE=*d*-pra>c/,  *.  «,    To  vitiate,  to 

corrupt,  to  contaminate. 
D^-pra'-vrr,  36 :  t.  A  oorrupter. 
De-prave'-ment,  t.  Vitiated  etate ;  corruption. 
De-pravedMy,  114:  «ef.  Comrptedly. 
De-praved'-rjest,  t .  Corruption. 
DB-PRAv'-i-TF,  92  :  #.   A  vitiated  state ;  corruption. 
DKP/-Rwf-VA'/-I7<m,  89  :  $.    The  aet  of  making  any 

thing  bad;  corruption;  degeneracy;  depravity. 
roDEPRECATK«d*p'-re-cnt<,92:  ».  a.    To 
beg  off;   to    pray   drliveranee  from;  to  avert  by 
prayer;  to  implore  mercy  on. 
Dep*-re-ca'~tor,  38 :  t.  One  that  deprecates. 
Dep"-re-ca'-tor-y,  1  a.  That  corvee  to  depre- 

Dep^-re-carH4ve,  105:  J  cate;  apologetic. 
Dep/-re-ca"-rten,  89 :  ».    Prayer  against  evfl  ;  en- 
treaty, petitioning;  an  excusing;  a  begging  pardon  for. 
To  DEPRECIATE,  d£-pre'-«h1-au,  146,  147: 
v. a.  and  a.  To  bring  down  to  a  lower  price;  to  under- 
ralne  .— a«s.  To  fall  in  value. 
De-pre"-e»-a'Wor,  38 :  «.   He  that  depreciates, 
De-pre"-cW-tove,  105 :  a.  Undervalning. 
De-pre'-ct-a'-rion,  89 :  t.    A  learning  or  and 

valuing  of  the  worth  or  value. 
To  DEPREDATE-d«r/-r£-date,92:  v,a.    To 

rob.  to  pillage;  to  spoilt  to  devour. 
Dep^-re-da -tor,  So:  4.  A  robber,  a  devumer. 
Dep'-re-da"-/i©n,  89 :   #.   A  robbing,  a  spoiling 

voracity,  waste. 
71  DEPREHEND«dey-i4-h*nd/'  92,85:  v 

a.  To  take  unaware* ;  to  discover. 
Dep'-re-hen/'-Bi-ble,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  dig. 


Dep/-re-hen/,-t*-bl<?-ne««,  t.  Capableneee  of  being 
caught;  intelhgibleneaf. w 

Dep/-re-hen*-iion,  (-shun,  147)  «.  A  disoovnry; 
a  seising. 

To  DEPRESS-d^-prSss',  v.  a.  To  press  or  thrust 
down;  to  letdown;  to  humble;  to  deject;  to  sink. 

De-prW-aor,  38  :  t.  He  that  keeps  or  presses  down; 
an  oppressor;  a  muscle  that  depresses. 

De-pres'-eive,  105  :  a.  Able  or  tending  to  depress. 

De-pre*/-**ro,  (-prSsh'-un,  147)  t.  The  aet  of 
depressing ;  the  sinking  or  railing  in  of  a  surface ; 
abasement;  a  lowering,  as  of  the  terms  of  an  cona- 
tion ;  or  of  the  polar  star  In  moving  from  it.  The 
depression  of  a  star  is  also  its  distance  below  the 
horizon. 

To  DEPRIVE~d£-pnv*',  ».  a.  To  take  from ;  to 
bereave  of  something  possessed  or  enjoyed,  followed 
by  of;  to  hinder,  to  debar;  to  release. 

De-pri  -vrr,  36 :  *.  He  or  that  which  deprives. 

De-prW-ment,  «.  The  state  of  losing. 

De-prr,-vn-blc>  a.  liable  to  deprivation. 

Dery-n-va^-Zwo,  85,  92, 105,  89:  #.  The  act  of 
depriving;  state  of  bereavement!  tt  is  applied,  par- 
ticularly, to  the  deposition  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his 
VneJtsj.  or  from  his  orders. 

DEPTH.— See  under  Deep. 

DEPULSORY,  <ieVpttT-ftVT-w»  129, 18, 105  a. 
Patting  away ;  averting. 
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I  De-pul'-sseo,  (-ehuo,  147)  s.    A  driving  or  thrust, 
ing  awsy. 
To   DEPURATE-dey-a-rlu,  92:    r.  a.    To 

purify  ;  to  clear  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
Dep'-u-rate,  a.  Depurated.  [Glanvil.] 
Dep"-u-re/-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  cleanse  or  free. 
Dcp;-u-ra"-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  separating  of  the  pure 
from  the  impute  part ;  removal  of  the  matter  from  a 
wound. 
7b  De-purk',  v.  m.  To  depurate.  CObs,] 
To  DEPUTE=«d£-p5u',  v.  a.  To  appoint  as  a  sub* 

stitute  or  agent;  to  send  with  a  special  commission. 
Der/-u-ta"-/ion,  85,  92,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  de- 
puting; the  person  or persous deputed;  vfoegerrncy. 
Dep'-u-t*,  105 :  t.  One  appointed  or  elected  to  act 

for  another ;  a  lieutenant ;  a  riceroy. 

To  DEQUANTITATE,  di-kwW-O-tite,  ls8, 

140,  105:  v.  a.  To  diminish  the  quantity  of— See  Do-. 

To  DERACINATE,  d£-raW-£-nate,  69,  105  : 

e.  a.    To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  extirpate, 

to  destroy. 

To  DERAIGN,  di-raW,  157:  \  v.  a.  To  prove; 

To  DERAlN-di-ravn',  J  to  Justify.  [Uw.j 

To  derange.  [Obs.] 
Dwaiyo'-ment,  $.    The  act  of  proving ;  derange, 
ment ;  a  discharge  from  a  profession;  a  departure  out 
of  religion. 
To  Dv-ftiNoa',  (d£-ra\Dge',  111)  v.  «.   To  turn 

out  of  the  proper  course ;  to  disorder. 
De-iTioge'-meot,  #.  Disorder  ;  discomposure  of  the 

intellect,  insanity. 
De-ray',  /.  Tumult;  joUity;  solemnity.  [Obs.] 
DERELlCT:»d£r'4-iict,  92,   129:    a.  and  *. 
Wilfully  relinquished:—*.  That  which  is  left  or  aban- 
doned by  its  owner;  a  tract  of  land  left  by  the  sea  and 
fit  for  use. 
Der/-e>lic//-/wn>   89:   *.    The  aet  of  forsaking  or 

leaving;  the  state  of  being  left. 
To  DERlDE=de>ndt',  v.  a.  To  laugh  at,  to  mock. 
De-ri'-der,  36 :  t.  A  scoffer. 
De-ri'-dtng-ly,  ad.   In  a  Jeering  manner. 
Db-ri'-b/ve,  (-CiV,  152,  105)  a.  Mocking,  scoffing. 
De-rtr-sfve-ly,  ad.  In  a  derisive  manner. 
De-ri'-aor-y,  a.  Mocking ;  ridiculing. 
De-ris'-/on,  r-nzh'-un,  147)  *.    The  act  of  de- 
riding or  laughing  at ;  contempt;  scorn. 
To  DERIVE=»d£-rIvV,  v.  «.  and  n.    To  draw 
from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  channel ;  hence,  to 
take  or  receive  from  a  source  or  origin;  to  trace  from 
a  primitive  or  root :  also,  (with  a  different  seme  of  the 
pre  Ax,)  to  turn    from  its  natural  eourie,  to  divert; 
nonce,  to  communicate  from  one  to  another  by  descent ; 
to  spread  in  various  directions ;  to  cause  to  flow : — meu. 
[Unusual.]  To  come  from ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 
De-ri'-VtT,  36 :  *.   One  that  derives. 
De-ri'-vo-bl?,  101  :  a.  Attainable  by  derivation ;  de- 

ducible  as  from  a  root  or  cause. 
Ds-niv'-^-TiVK,  92,  105 :   a.  and  t.    Derived  or 
taken  from  another  h—f.  The  thing  or  word  deduoed 
from  another. 
De-riv'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  derivative  maimer. 
DBR'-i-VA^-r/ON,  89  :  t.    Deduction  from  a  source ; 
hence,  the  tracing  of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the 
word  so  traced:    also,  diversion  from  a   natural  or 
prime  channel ;  hence,  the  drawing  of  humors  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another:  any  thing  derived. 
DERMAL=der/-m<51,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  skin. 
DERNIER,  der'-n4-*r,  a.    The  last,  the  only  re- 
maining, as  Dernier  resort. 
To  DEROGATE,  dSr'-A-gafc,  92, 129 :  v.  a.  and 
n.  To  lessen  the  extent  of  a  law,  distinguished  from 
Abrogate;    to  diminish,  to  disparage: — sea.  To  de- 
tract ;  to  lessen  reputation ;  to  degenerate. 
Der/-o-gatej 
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a.  Degraded,  damaged. 
Ins  sign  sr  Is  vssd  after  ssedss  ^ffcpsluaf  that  hare  no  inegularMy  of  •ousd. 

v  moh-UB,  i,  s\  mission,  165  :  vTsh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  Akin,  166. 
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Der'-O-gate-ly,  a*1.  Derogatively.  fShaks.] 

Der'-o-ira"-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  net  of  diminishing  the 
extent  of  a  law;  the  act  of  destroying  or  lessening 
the  ^ower  or  effect  of  any  thing;  a  defamation;  de- 
traction. 

D^-KOo'-^-TrvK,98,10o:  a.  Detracting;  lessening 
the  honour  or  value  of. 

De-rog'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  derogative  manner. 

De-roe'-a-tor-y,  a.  Detracting  or  tending  to  lessen 
by  taking  from. 

De-rog-'a-tor-t'-ly,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner. 

De-rog'-a-tor-i-ness,  t.  The  act  of  derogating  ;  the 

state  of  being  detracted  from. 
DER VlS=deK-viss,  *.  A  Turkish  monk. 

DESCANT==deV-cant,  t.  A  song  or  tune  com- 
posed  in  parts;  a  disquisition  branched  into  several 
heads;  a  discourse. 
To  De-scant/,  83:  v.  n.  To  run  a  division  cr 
variety  with  the  voice  on  a  musical  ground;  *<> com- 
ment on  variously  $  to  animadvert  upon  xieeiy ,  w 
harangue.  .  .  _ 

To  DESCEND^de-se'nd',  59  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
move  from  a  higher  place,  to  come  down ;  to  come  or 
fall  suddenly,  as  on  an  enemy;  to  invade;  to i  enter i 
to  proceed  from  an  orifrfnal ;  to  fall  in  order  of  inherit- 
ance tu  a  successor ;  to  pass  from  generul  to  particular 
considerations ;  to  come  down  in  a  figurative  sense;  to 
come  to  a  lower  sound :— ace.  To  move  one's  self  down. 

De-scen'-dant,  *.  The  offspring  of  an  ancestor. 

De-sceu'-dent,  192 ;  a.  Coming  down;  sinking; 
proceeding  ns  frum  an  original  or  ancestor. 

De-scen'-di-blf,  105,  101  :  a.  That  may  descend. 

De-scen,-di-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  s.  The  capability  of 
being  transmitted  from  ancestors.  [Blackstone.J 

Db-scen'-sion,  (-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  of  going 
downwards;  declension;  degradation;  hi  astronomy, 
the  calculation  of  the  setUng  of  a  body  with  relation  to 
a  right  spliere.  and  then  called  right  a*cension,  or  to 
an  oblique  sphere,  aud  then  called  oblique  ascension. 

De-8Cen'-5ion-al,  a.  Relating  to  descent. 

De-scen'-sive,  (-effv,  152)  a.  Descending;  having 
a  descending  quality  or  propensity. 

Da-SCENT7,  #.  The  act  or  descending;  progress 
downwards;  hostile  attack  or  invasion;  transmission 
by  succession  or  inheritance;  birth,  extraction;  a 
single  step  in  the  order  of  genealogy;  a  rank  m  the 
order  of  being.  . 

Tu  DESCRiBE=de-ecrib*',  V.  a.  To  delineate  or 
ark  out;  to  define  by  properties  or  accidents;  to 
how  or  represent  by  words  or  other  signs ;  to  draw  a 
Ian;  to  distribute  into  divisions. 

De-scri'-ber,  36  :  #.  He  that  describes. 

De-scri'-ba-ble,  a.  That  may  be  described. 

De-sciup'-tjon,  89 :  #.    The  act  of  describing  ;  the 

Eassage  in  which  the  thing  is  described;  a  definition 
y  the  mere  properties,  accidents,  or  characteristics  or 
toe  individual;  sort  according  to  individual  charac- 
teristics. 

De-aciip'-tive,  105:  a.  That  describes. 

De-scriry-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  descriptive  manner. 

To  DESCRY=de-scryV.<?.  To  spy  out  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  detect,  to  discover ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

De-scry',  $.  Discovery.  [Shake.] 

De-scri'-e r,  36  :  $.  One  that  discovers. 

To  DESECRATE=deV-«e-craU,  92  :  v.  a.  To 
profane  by  misapplication ;  to  pervert  from  a  sacred 
purpose. 

De8/-e-cra"-/»on,  89  :  #.  Tho  abolition  of  consecra- 
tion ;  profanation. 

To  DESERT=de-2ertf,  151,  35:  v.  c.  and  n. 
To  forsake ;  to  full  away  from ;  to  abandon ;  to  leave : 
— neu.  To  quit  the  army  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  the 
service. 

fcy«  D*-terlr,  s.  See  under  To  Deserve. 

De-«er/-ter,  $.    He  that  abandons,  particularly,  he 


DES 

De-ier'-Zion,  89  :  t.  A  ibrsakiug  or  abandoning. 

Des'-ert,  (deY-<?rt,  151,  36)  83:  «.  and  a. 
Literally,  that  which  is  deserted;  henoe.  a  place  ori- 
ginally wild;  a  waste  j  a  solitude:— «#.  AMld,  waste. 


ginally  i 
solitary. 
To  DESERVE,  d£-ierv',  151,  35,  189:  v.  a. 
and  n.  To  be  worthy  of.  with  cither  good  or  ill  as  the 
object .— neu.  To  be  worthy  of  reward. 
De-*er/-ver,  *.  One  who  merits  reward. 
De-*er/-ving,  a.  Worthy. 
De-*er/-ving-ly,  ad.  Worthily. 
De-*er/-ved-ly,  ad.  Justly,  either  as  to  good  or  ill. 
De-sbrt',  (d£-zert',  151,  35)  82:  $.     Degree  of 
merit  or  demerit ;  proportional  merit ;  claim  to  reward ; 
excellence;  right  tore w aid;  virtue. 
De-«ert'-fwl,  117  :  a.  High  in  desert;  meritorious. 
De-*ertMe88,  a.  Without  merit ;  worthless. 
De-sert'  less-ly,  ad.  Undeservedly. 
DESHABILLE.— See  Dishabille. 
To  DESlCCATE=de-s!c'-kat<,  t?.  a.  and  n.   To 

dry  up;  to  exhaust  of  moisture :— neu.  To  grow  dry. 
De-ai?-cant,  9.  An  application  to  dry  a  sore. 
De-sic'-ca-ti've,  105 :  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying. 
DEh'-lC-c\"-TiON,  92,  89  :  *.    The  act   of  making 

dry ;  the  state  of  being  dried. 
To   DESlDERATE=de-<:td'-£r-ati,  152 :  v.  a. 

To  want;  to  miss;  to  de»ire  in  absence. 
De-«id'-er-a"-tuni,      \  *•  That  which   is  wanted; 
De-sid,-<T-a"-ta,  pi.   )  that  which  is  desired.  [Lat.] 
De-Sihk',  (de-zlre',  151,45)  s.    Uneasiness  of  the 
mind  from  the  abst-nce  of  real  or  imaginary  ncod.  ac- 
companied by  the  hope,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  possess. 
ing  it ;  wish ;  eagerness  to  obtain  or  enjoy. 
To  De-lire',  V.  a.  To  wish  for,  to  long  for;  to  covet ; 
to  express  wishes;  to  ask,  to  entreat ;  to  require,  to 
demand. 
De-*V-rer,  36 :  t.  One  that  desires. 
De-ti'-ra-blt,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  wished  for 

with  earnestness;  pleasing;  delightful. 
De-fi'-ra-ble-negg,  *.  The  quality  of  being  desirable. 
De-sV-TOUB,  120  :  a.     Full  of  desire;  eager  ;  long- 
ing after. 
De-«i'-rov8-1y,  arf.  Eager ;  wiih  desire. 
De-*i'-roi/8-ne8S,  *.    The  stale  or  affection  of  being 

desirous. 
DES1DIOSE,  de-ctd'-e-ic*,  105,  152,  146:  a. 

Idle;  lazy;  heavy. 
To  DESIGN,  d£-clnt',  115,  157:  v.  a.    To  pro- 
pose, to  inteud ;  to  form  or  order  with  a  particular 
purpose;  to  devote  intentionally  ;  to  plan,  to  project, 
to  form  in  idea;  to  sketch  the  first  draught  of  a  picture. 
De-sign',  82:  *.  An  intention;  a  scheme;  apian; 
a  scheme  to  the  detriment  of  another;  the  idea  which 
an  artist  works  from ;  the  art  of  drawing  as  distin- 
guished from  colouring;  in  music,  the  invention  aud 
conduct  of  a  subject. 
De-si^n'-er,  36  :  9.    One  that  designs  or  frames  a 

plan;  a  plotter. 
De-Biyn'-ed-ly,  ad.  Purposely,  intentionally. 
De-siyn  -ing,  a.  Insidious ;  treacherous. 
De-sipn'-ing,  *.  The  art  of  drawing. 
De-siyn'-a-blf,  a.  That  may  be  designed. 
De-s^n'-ment,  i.  A  purpose.  [Little  used.] 
De-aiyn'-less,  a.  Without  intention. 
De-siynMess-ly,  ad.  Inadvertently. 
To  Des'-w-natb,  (deV-stg-nAti,  92)  r.  a.    To 

point  out ;  to  distinguish. 
Des'^-ig-na'-tive,  105:  a.  Appointing;  showing. 
Des'-ig-na^-Zion,  89 :  $.    The  act  of   pointing  or 
marking  out;  appointment,  direction-,  import,  inten* 


that  abandons  a  military  post. 

The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  n umber •  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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DESINENT,  d&'V-nfnt,  92, 103 :  a.  Ending! 

r        extreme;  lowermost. 

Des'-e-nence,  /.  A  close  ;  an  ending. 

DESIPIENT,  d^-sTp'4-Snt,  105,  146:  a.  Tri- 
fling,  feolish ;  playful 

DESIRE,  &C— Se*  under  To  Desiderate. 

To  DESlST=d£-ciat',  r.  ».    To  cease ;  to  stop. 

De-sisZ-tiVe,  105  :  a.    Ending;  concluding;  Anal. 

DeW-tance,  t.    The  act  of  desisting ;  cessation. 

DESK=d£»k,  t .  An  inclining  Uble  for  the  use  of 
writers  or  readers. 

To  DESOLATE  =  d&>-«i-late,  92:  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  inhabitants ;  to  lay  waste. 

Der-o-late,  a.  Without  inhabitant*;  laid  waste; 
solitary;  afflicted;  comfortless. 

De**-o-late'-ijr,  ad.    In  a  desolate  manner. 

DeV-o-la'-ter,  36 :  s.    He  or  that  which  desolates. 

DeV-o-la'-tor-jr,  129:  a.    Causing  desolation. 

Des'-o-la'-fjon,  *.  Destruction  of  inhabitants ;  gloomi- 
ness; sadness;  a  place  wasted  and  fbreaken. 

DESPAIR=de-spart',  41  :  *.  The  expectation  of  a 
certain  evil,  hopelessness ;  despondence ;  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  God. 

To  De-spa'tr*,  v.  ft.  To  be  without  hope ;  to  despond. 

De-spair/-er,  36  :  s.    One  without  hope. 

De-spaii'-f«l,  117  :  a.    Hopeless.  [Sir  P.  Sidney.] 

De-spa  ir'-ing,  a.    Given  up  to  despair. 

De-spatrMng-ly,  1 05 :  <u/.  In  a  manner  betokening 
hopelessness  or  despondency. 

DbV-psr-ats,  129, 14 :  a.  Without  hope ;  without 
care  of  safety;  irretrievable,  insurmountable;  mad, 
hotbraineri,  furious. 

DesAper-ate-ljr,  ad.    Hopelessly ;  madly. 

DesZ-per-ate-oess,  s.   Madness ;  fury. 
lW-per-aw-/ion,  89 :  s..  Hopelessness;  despair. 
Dbs'-pbr-j/'-do,  «.   One  who  is  desperate ;  one  who 
is  reckless  of  risks  and  dangers.  [Spanish.] 

To  DESPATCH=d4-spAtch/,  v.  a.  To  send  away 
hastily;  to  send  out  of  the  world,  to  put  to  death;  to 
perform  a  business  quickly  j  to  conclude  an  affair. 
De-spatcb/,  82 :  s.    Hasty  execution  ;  conduct,  ma- 
nagement; an  express  or  hasty  messenger  or  message. 
De-spatcby-er,  8.    He  that  despatches. 
De-spatcb/-fifl,  117:  a.    Benton  haste. 
DESPECT10N,  \  See  lower   under   To   De- 

DESP1CABLE,  &c  J  spise. 
DESPERATE,  Ac— See  above  under  To  Despair. 

To  DESPISE,  d£-spizc',  137  :  v.  a.    To  scorn,  to 

contemn. 
De-*pr/-*f  r.  (-*<r)  *.    A  contemner,  a  scorner. 
De-spi'-M-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    Contemptible,  despi- 
cable. 
De-spr'-jed-nest,  t .   Despicableness.  [Milton.] 
Dnf-Pi-CA-BhB,  (deW-p£-c4-bl,  105,  98,  101) 

a.  Contemptible;  vile :  worthless. 
DesZ-pt-ca-bly, ad.    Meanly;  vilely. 
DesZ-pt-ca-blc-neM,  8.    Meanness,  vileness,  worth. 

lessuess. 
Dtt-MPKcZ-r/oy,  (-«p$ck'-shitn,  89)1  *.  A  looking 
De-spic'-tVn-cjr.  (-spwh'-'&J-cy)     /down  upon; 

a  despising.  [Orw.] 
DESPlTE»d£-spTry,  S.    Malice,  malignity ;  anger. 

defiance,  unsut  dued  opposition ;  act  of  malice. 
To  De-»pite/f  v.  a.    To  vex;  to  offend. 
De-8pite/-f«l,  117:  a.    Malicious;  full  of  hate. 
De-splte'-M-ly,  ad.    Maliciously  ;  malignantly. 
De-aptte'-ful-ness.  s.     Malice;  hate;  malignity. 
To   DESPOIL=de-8poil',  29:  v.  a.   To  rob,  to 

aeprive;  to  tliwst.  to  strip. 
De-apoil'-er,  36 :  #.    a  plunderer. 
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D2~8Po'-Lf-A"-r70X,  89 :  «.   The  act  of  despoiling  t 

state  of  being  despoiled. 
To  DESPON  D=de-«p5nd',  v. «.  To  be  east  do«n ; 

to  be  depressed  in  mind ;  to  lose  hope;  to  despair. 
De-tpon'-deT,  36  :  s.    One  who  desponds. 
De-tpon'-dent,  a.    Despairing,  hopeless. 
De-epon'-den-cy,  8.    Despair,  hopelessness. 
De-#pon'-ding-ly.  ad.    In  a  hopeless  manner. 
To  DESPON  SATE  =  d^p5n'-saU,  r.  «.   To 

betroth;  to  affiance.  [Little  used.] 
Dc/-apon-am'r-/aon.  89 :  *.   A  betrothing. 
DESPOT  =  d&s'-pot,  S,    An  absolute  prince;  a 

tyrant 
Des/-po-tUm,  (-tizm,  1">8)  s.    Absolute  power. 
Db-8POT/-IC,  88 :  la.    Absolute    in    power;  unli- 
De-spotf-i-cal,       J  mi  ted  in  authority ;  tyrannical. 
De-apoC'-i-cal-ljr,  ad.    Arbitrarily. 
De-spot'-t-cal-ness,  *.    Arbitrary  rule. 

roDESPUMATE-di-spu'-mit^v.ii.  To  throw 

off  parts  in  foam ;  to  froth,  to  work. 
De'-8pu-ma"-/ion,  89 :  s.   The  act  of  throwing  off 

excrementitious  parts  in  scum  or  foam. 
DESQUAMATION,  d4'-*kwa-raa''-ihun,  76, 

145,  89:  s.    A  scaling  or  exfoliation  of  bone. 
DESSERT,  d#z-zert;,  151 :  «.  That  which  is  served 

when  the  substautial  parts  of  a  meal  are  de'-serred, 

that  is,  removed. 

To  DESIGNATE,  deV-tl-uat*,*.  a.  To  destioe. 

Des'-ti-nate,  a.   Destined.  [Both  words  little  used.] 

Des/-ti-ua"-/M>n,  s .  The  purpose  fur  which  any  thing 
is  appointed ;  the  ultimate  design. 

To  IW-t/nf,  (deW-ttn,  105)  v.  a.  To  appoint 
unalterably  to  a  state  or  condition;  to  appoint  to  any 
purpose;  to  devote  ;  in  Prior's  poems,  to  doom  to 
punishment  or  misery. 

Des'-ti'-Dy,  #.  State  or  condition  appointed  or  pre- 
determined by  human  will  and  power;  state  or  condi- 
tion appointed  or  predetermined  by  Divine  will  and 
power:  the  latter  notion  is  derived  from  the  former, 
and  is  probably  accompanied  in  most  minds  with  no 
further  considerations  than  those  of  stricter  will  and 
power  unbounded ;  hence,  fate  unavoidable ;  invincible 
necessity ;  hence,  among  the  heathens,  the  power  or 

Kwers  to  whose  decrees  both  men  and  Rods  were 
und.   Compare  Fate,  Free-WUl,  Foreknowledge  tec. 
DESTITUTE,  deW-t£-tAte,  105:  a.    Forsaken, 

abandoned;  Abject;  friendless;  in  want  of.    To  det- 

titute  is  used  by  old  authors  in  the  sense  of  to  forsake, 

to  deprive. 
Des'-ti-tu"-/ion,  89 :  «.    Utter  want. 
To  DESTROY=d£-ftroy/,  29 :  v.  a.  To  demolish; 

to  raze ;  to  ruin ;  to  make  desolate ;  to  kill ;  to  bring 

to  nought. 
De-stroy'-eT,  36 :  s.    One  who  destroys. 
De-atroy'-a-ble,  a.    Destructible.  [Little  used.] 
Dk-struc/-t/-bijj,  a.    Liable  to  destruction. 
De-«truc'-t<-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  #.  Liability  to  destruction. 
De-stoW-tor,  38 :  s.    A  destroyer. 
De-struc'-tive,  105 :  a.  and  «.   Having  the  quality 

of  destroying;  wasteful;  bringing  to  destruction:—*. 

A  name  given  by  their  political  opponents  to  men  who 

call  themselves  radical  reformers. 
De-struc'-tive-ly,  ad.    Ruinously. 
De-struc'-tive-neM,  «.    The  quality  of  destroying  or 

ruining. 
De-atruc,-/i«n.  89 :  *.    The  act  of  destroying ;  the 

•  tate  of  b*«ing  destroyed ;  ruin ;  overthrow. 
DESUDATION.  d^s'-sA-da^-shun,  85,  92,89: 

m.  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating.— See  De-. 
DESUETUDE.  deV-swi-tAdc,  92, 145:  t.  Ces- 

sntion    from    being    accustomed;    discontinuance  of 

practice  or  habit  * 
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To  DESULPHURATE,  d4-*iil'-fur-at«,  163: 

v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sulphur. — See  De-. 
DESULTORY,  dSs'-sul-tor-Ju.,  105:  a.  Literally. 

leaping  from ;  hence,  passing  from  one  thing  or  subject 

to  another;    im methodical,    wavering:    JJ*$ultonous, 

with  the  same  meaning,  is  out  of  use. 
Des'-ul-tor-i-ly,  ad.    In  a  desultory  manner. 
Des'-ul-tor-i-ness,  #.    Unconnectedness. 
To  DESUME^dtaunu',  v.  a.    To  take  from  any 

thing:  to  borrow.— See  De-.  [Uttleuaed.] 
To  DETACH=d£-tatch',  63 :  v.  a.    To  separate  ; 

to  disengage ;  to  send  out  as  a  part 
De-tach'-ment,  s.    The  act  of  detaching  ;  the  thing 

detached ;  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 

army. 
To  DETAIL=d£-ta\l',  v.  a.  To  relate  particularly; 

to  display  minutely ;  to  particularize. 
De-tail'-er,  36 :  «.   One  that  details. 
De'-taii.,  83  :  *.    An  account  by  particulars. 
To  DETAIN  =d£-ta\n',  v.  a.    To  keep  another's; 

to  withhold;  to  restrain  from  departure;  to  hold  in 

custody. 
De-tain'-der,  *.    A  detinue,  which  see  lower. 
De-tain'-fr,    *.    He    that   detains;    a   detaining   or 

holding  back  what  is  another's ;  detention,  connnemeut 
De-tain'-ment,  #.    The  act  of  detaining;  detention. 
Dr-tent7,  s.    That  which   keeps  bock,   being  the 

name  of  one  of  the  parts  in  a  striking  clock. 
De-ten'-Zion,  89 :  s.    The  act  of  detaining ;  state  of 

being  detained ;  confinement,  restraint 
Drt'-/-nur,  #.    A   writ  against  a  person  that  un- 
lawfully detiins. 
To  DETECT=d£-t£ct',  v.  a.    To  discover ;  to  find 

out  any  crime  or  artifice ;  to  discover  in  general. 
De-tec '-UT,  8.    The  person  or  thing  that  detects. 
De-tec/-/ion,  89:  «.    Discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud; 

discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 
DETENTION,  &C— See  under  To  Detain. 
To  DETER=d£-ter/,  35 :  v.  a.  To  discourage  by 

terror ;  to  prevent  by  prohibition  or  danger. 
De-ter'-ment,  s.    Cause  of  discouragement 
To  DETERGE=d£-tergt',  35 :  v.  a.   To  cleanse, 

particularly  a  wound  from  foul  matter. 
De-ter'-gent,  a.  and  «.    Of  power  to  cleanse  : — *. 

A  medicine  fur  cleansing  diseased  parts  or  vessels. 
De-ter'-sive,  (-ctv,  1(b)  a.  and  s.   Detergent 
De-ter/-«i«n,  (-shun,  147)  #.   The  act  of  cleansing. 
To  DETERIORATE,  di-teri"-£-o-raV,  90, 85, 

43, 105:  e.  a.  and  n.  To  make  worse,  to  impair :—neu. 

To  grow  worse. 
De-te-ri-o-ra"-/ion,  89:   #.    The  act  of  making 

worse ;  the  state  of  growing  worse. 
To  DETERMINATE,   dA-ter'-mi-nlte,   105: 

v.  a.  To  determine.  [Out  of  use,] 
De-ter'-mt-nate,  a.    Definite ;  decisive,  conclusive ; 

fixed;  limited. 
De-ter'-rat-nate-ly,  ad,   Boaolutely,  certainly,  un- 
changeably. 
De-ter-mt-nate-ness,  s.   The  state  of  being  deter. 

minate. 
De-ter"-mi-na'-tor,  38 :  #.   One  who  determines. 
De-ter,-mi-na'/-/JOD,  89 :  ».    Absolute  direction  to 

a  certain  end ;  the  result  of  deliberation ;  resolution 

taken ;  judicial  decision ;  expiration ;  end. 
To  Db-tkr'-mjnb,  f-mtn,  105)  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

fix,  to  settle,  to  conclude;  to  fix  ultimately;  to  bound. 

to  confine,  to  adjust,  to  limit,  to  define;  to  influence 

the  choice;  to  resolve;  to  decide;  to  put  an  end  to: — 

new.  To  conclude;  to  settle  opinion;  to  come  to  an 

end ;  to  make  a  decision;  to  resolve  concerning  any 

thing. 
De-ter'-mi-ner,  36 :  s.    One  who  determines. 
De-ter'-mi-na-bU,  98,  101 :  a.    Capablo  of  being 

certainly  decided. 
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DETERRATION,    d£'-tfr-ra"-8hun,    89:    *. 

Discovery  by  digging  up  the  earth. — See  De-. 

DETERSION,  &c— See  under  To  Deterge. 

To  DETEST=di-t^8t/,  v.  a.    To  hate,  to  abhor. 

De-tes'-tf  r,  «.    One  that  hates  or  abhors. 

De-tes'-ta-ble,  101 :  a.  Hateful,  abhorred. 

De-tes'-ta-bly,  ad.   Hatefully ;  abominably. 

De-tes'-ta-blf-ness,  t.    Hateful  ness. 

De'-tes-ta"-/ion,  s.    Hatred ;  abhorrence. 

To  DETHRONE=d4-f*ront',  v.  a.  To  throw 
down  from  the  throne ;  to  divest  of  regality. — See  De-. 

De-/Ar(/-ner,  #.    One  who  helps  to  dethrone. 

De-Mrone/-ment,  s.    The  act  of  dethroning. 

DETINUE.— See  under  To  Detain. 

7b  DETONATE=d«t'-o-nAn,  92:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  make  a  noise  like  thunder  '.—act.  To  cause  to  ex- 
plode ;  to  inflame  so  as  to  produce  explosion. 

Det,-o-na"-/i'on,  89:  #.  An  explosion  or  sudden, 
report  made  by  the  inflammation  of  certain  combus- 
tible bodies. 

To  Det'-o-nize,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  detonate. 

To  DETORT=dl-tort',  37 : ».  a.  To  twist  or  wind ; 
to  wrest  from  the  original  import  or  design.  [Dry den.] 

De-tor/-#ibn,  (-shun,  147)  s.  A  wresting  or  per- 
version. 

De-tofr',  (da-t53r/,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  A  winding ;  a 
turning;  a  circuitous  way. 

To  DETRACT=d£-tract',  v.  a.  To  derogate; 
to  take  away  by  envy  from  the  reputation  of  another: 
to  take  away ;  to  withdraw.  The  latter  are  the  literal 
senses. 

De-trW-ter,  38 :  s.  One  that  takes  away ;  a  slanderer. 

De-trac'-treM,  #.    A  censorious  woman. 

De-trac'-tor-y,  a.    Defamatory ;  derogatory. 

De-trac/-ti*ve,  105:  a.  Of  power  to  draw  away; 
disposed  to  derogate. 

De-trac'-f  ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  taking  off  from 
anything;  depreciation;  scandal. 

De-trac'-Ziows,  (-sh'us,  N7)  a.  Lessening  the 
honour  of;  detractory.  [Little  used.] 

DETRIMENT=dStf-r*-m*ntt  92, 105:  #.  Lite- 
rally,  a  part  worn  oft",  loss,  damage,  mischief. 

Det/-n-meii/r-talt  a.    Mischievous;  harmful 

De-trit'-jon,  (d£-trfsh'-un,  89)  #.  The  act  ot 
wearing  away. 

To  DETRUDE,  d£-trC3d',  109  :  v.  a.  To  thrust 
down ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 

De-trt^-fion,  (-zhun,  147)  #.  The  act  of  tinnstiag 
down j  state  of  being  thrust  down. 

To  DETRUNCATE,  d^-trung'-dUt,  158  :  v.  a. 
To  lop;  to  cut  off;  to  shorten.— See  De-. 

De/-trun-ca"-/ioN,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  lopping. 

To  DETURPATE=di-tur/-pAte,  v.  a.  To  defile. 
[Obs.] 

DEUCE=duce,  110:  s.    A  demon;  the  devil. 

Deu'-ced,  a._  Devilish.  [Vulgar.] 

DEUCE=duce,  «.  A  deux  or  two  in  cards,  &c. 

DEUTEROGAMY,  d&'-ter-6g»-d-m&i,  87:  #. 

A  second  marriage. 
Deu'-ter-og"-a-mi8t,  s.    He  who  marries  again. 
Deu'-ter-on^-o-mk,  87:  «.    The  second  book  of 

the  law,  being  the  last  of  the  pentateuch. 
DKu'-TfiR-os^-co-Pr,  s.  The  second  view  or  meaning, 

namely,  that  beyond  the  literal  meaning. 
Dku'-ter-oV- ide,  DEu-Toy-iDB,  (-dA-t5cks'- 

ide,  188, 105)  «.  A  substance  oxydised  in  the  second 

degree. 
DEVAPORATION,d^vap'-A-ra"-*hun,89 :  ». 

A  change  of  vapour  into  water,  as  in  generating  radn. 

— Sw  De-. 
To  DEV  AST,  d^-vaat',  1 1 :  v.  a.    To  devastate 
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[Obs.] 
tatire,  and  th«  principle*  to  uhlch  the  nuinbvn  rtfor,  prsceds  Ura  Dictioaarr1 

gaU'-witj:  chify-man:  pJ-pir:  livi:  good:  j'w5|  i.  cjew,  55:  «x,i,\,  &c.  mwlt,  171. 
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7V  De-vas'-tate,  81 :  v.  a.    To  lay  waste. 
Dev'-at-ta^-lien,  89 :  *.    Waste,  havoc,  destruction. 
To  DEVELOP=d£-v£l'-op,  v.  a.    To  disengage  ; 

to  disentangle;  to  clear  from  its  covering. 
De-vel'-o  p-ment,  s.  An  unfolding ;  an  unravelling ; 

act  of  exposing  what  vas  unknown. 
7o  DEVEST.  [Law.]- See  under  To  Divest 
DEVERGENCE=d£-ver'-j£nce,  «.    A  tending 

downward.  [Not  Divergence.— See  De-.  Not  used.] 
DE VEX,  di-v£ckV,  a.    Declivous.  [Utile  used.] 
De-vez'-t-ty,  188, 105  :  $.  Incurvation  downwards. 
Tb  DEVIATE,  de'-v£-ato,  90,   146:  v.  *.    To 

wander  from  the  way ;  to  go  astray,  to  err,  to  sin. 
De'-v*-a*-/ton,  89 :  *.   The  act  of  quitting  the  right 

way;  variation  from  rule;  offence;  obliquity. 
Dx'-vf-ops,  (de'-v^-ua,  120)  a.  Out  of  the  common 
track,  wandering,  roving,  rambling,  erring. 

DEVICE,  &c—  See  under  To  Devise. 
DEVIL,  dev'-vl,  115:*.  A  being  described  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  fellen  angel,  whose  occupation  is  to 
tempt  and  accuse  man;  (compare  Diabolic;)  figu- 
ratively, a  very  wicked  person ;  mischief  in  a  great 
degree :  it  is  also  used  adverbially  and  interjectianally 
with  much  looseness  of  meaning,  or  as  a  mere  expletive. 

Dcv^il-infr  1 

DevMl-kin!  J  **   A  y<mag  or  UtUe  deTil* 

'Devr-il-ish}  a.  Diabolical ;  mischievous,  malicious; 
communicating  with  evil  spirits ;  excessive,  enormous ; 
in  profane  or  vulgar  language  it  is  applied  in  the  last 
sense  to  the  most  incongruous  qualities,  as  "  devilish 
good." 

Dev'-il-wh-ljr,  ad.    In  a  devilish  manner. 

DeY'-il-ish-nest,  «.    The  qualities  of  the  devil. 

Dev'-tl-bm,  158:  *.    The  state  of  devils. 

Dev'-iVry,  *.    Extreme  wickedness. 

To  Dev^-Zl-ize,  v.  a.  To  place  among  devils. 
[Bo.  Han.] 

To  DaV-ji.,  v.  a.    To  pepper  excessively. 

DEVIOUS.— See  under  To  Deviate. 

To  DEVIRGINATE,  d4-ver/-j*-nite,  v.  a.  To 
denour,  to  deprive  of  virginity.— See  De-. 

To  DEVISE,  d£-vizt',  137:  v.  a.  and  w.  To  con. 
trive;  to  Conn  by  art;  to  invent;  to  plan,  to  scheme; 
in  law,  to  bequeath,  applied  to  real  property :— sea.  To 
consider;  to  contrive. 

De-Tue',  $.  Primarily,  a  bequeathing  or  division ; 
hence  the  act  of  bequeathing  by  will ;  a  will  or  testa- 
ment ;  a  share  of  estate  bequeathed. 

De-vr'-Jer,  36  :  $.    He  who  devises,  generally. 

De-vV-for,  38,  177  :  *.    One  who  deviseB  by  will. 

DevM-see",  (d5v7-4-zee")  «.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made,  or  real  estate  bequeathed. 

Dk-YICE*,  137:  t.  A  contrivance;  a  stratagem;  a 
design;  a  scheme  formed;  the  emblem  on  a  shield, 
the  ensign  armorial ;  invention ;  a  spectacle,  a  show. 

De-vice'-ful,  117:  a.  Full  of  contrivances;  in. 
veunVe;  full  of  speculation. 

DEVITABLE,  d£v'4-td-b1,  a.  Avoidable.  [Obs.] 

D EVOCATION,  deV4-ca"-*htin,  89:  $.  A 
calling  away ;  a  seduction. 

DEVOID « di-void',  29:  a.  Empty,  void;  desti- 
tute; free  from. 

DEVOIR,  dfiv-wW,  [Fr.]  170:  $.  Service; 
act  of  ervflity  or  of  obsequiousness. 

n  DEVOLVE=.d4-v6W,  189:  v.  a.  and  *.  To 
roll  down ;  to  move  from  one  hand  to  another  :—neu. 
To  roil  down;  to  all  in  succession  into  new  hands. 

Dev'-o-liA-ton,  85,  92,  109,  89 :  $.  The  act  of 
rolling  down ;  successive  removal  from  hand  to  hand. 

To  DEVOTE— d£-vot*',  v.  a.  To  appropriate  by 
vow.  to  dedicate;  to  addict  as  to  a  sect  or  study;  to 
resign  to  ill;  to  execrate. 

De-vote7,  a.  and  9.    Devoted : — «.  A  devotee.  [Obs.] 


DIA- 

De-v</-t*T,  36:  s.  One  who  devotes;  one  tho 
worships.    Deeo'tor  is  used  by  some  old  authors, 

De-vote'-ment,  «.    Act  of  devoting.  [UnusuaL] 

De-vo'-tar-y,  «.    a.  votary.  [Out  of  use.] 

De-vo'-ted-nefls,  s.    Consecration;  addictednet*. 

Dev'-o-tee",  $.  One  given  up  to  superstitious  rites ; 
a  bigot;  Spenser,  with  the  same  meaning,  uses 
DeW-to. 

Dk-vo'-cton,  89 :  $.  The  state  of  being  consecrated ; 
state  of  mind  under  a  strong  sense  ol  dependence  on 
God ;  piety,  devoutness ;  an  act  of  external  worship ; 
prayer,  expression  of  devotion ;  an  oblation  devoted  to 
charitable  or  pious  use ;  an  act  of  reverence  or  cere- 
mony ;  strong  affection,  earnestness,  ardour,  eagerness ; 
state  set  apart  to  some  service,  dependence. 

De-vo/-/ion-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  devotion. 

De-vc/-/tbn-ist,  $.    One  outwardly  devout 

D»-vout/,  31 :  «.  Pious,  religious;  filled  with  pious 
thoughts;  expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

De-VOUt/-ljr,  ad.    Piously,  religiously. 

De-voutf-ness,  «.    Piety. 

De-VOUtMess,  a.    Destitute  of  devotion. 

To  De-vow',  v.  a.    To  devote.  [B.  Jonson.] 

To  DEVOUR=di-vowit/,  53:  v.  a.  To  eat  up 
ravenously ;  to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and 
violence ;  to  swallow  up;  to  enjoy  with  avidity. 

De-vour'-tr,  36 :  «.   He  or  that  which  devours. 

De-vourMng-ly,  ad.   In  a  consuming  manner. 

DEVOUT,  fce— See  above  under  To  Devote. 

DEW=dut,  110:  #.  The  moisture,  generally  in 
drops,  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  col- 
lects by  the  escape  of  heat  that  held  the  water  in 
solution. 

To  Dew,  v.  a.    To  wet  as  with  dew ;  to  moisten. 

Dew'-y,  1 05 :  a.  Partaking  of  dew ;  moist  with  dew ; 
like  dew. 

Dew'- lap,  t.  The  flesh  about  the  throat  of  oxen,  &c, 
that  laps  the  dew  in  erasing;  also,  from  its  rosem- 
blance,  a  lip  flaccid  with  age. 

ft>  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Dew'-betpreut, 
(sprinkled  with  dew;)  Dew' bent,  (bent  with  dew;) 
Dew* -drop  i  Dew'-betpangled ;  and  Detaf-impearied ; 
also  Dew'-berry,  (a  kind  of  raspberry ;)  and  Dew'- 
worm,  (otherwise  called  lob-worm.) 

DEXTER=d$ck'-st*r,  188 :  a.  Right  as  opposed 
to  left,  a  term  applied  particularly  to  the  right  side  of 
the  shield  in  heraldry,  or  that  which  is  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator. 

DejZ-tral,  12:  a.    Right,  not  left 

Dep-tral'-t-ty,  84 :  $.  State  of  being  on  the  right  side. 

Der-tror'-aal,  a.  Rising  from  right  to  left  as  a 
spiral  line. 

Dsy-TBR-oiTB,  120:  a.  Adroit  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  handy,  expert  in  manual  acts  *  hence,  figura- 
tively, expert  in  mental  contrivance ;  subtle. 

Deay-ter-<w8-ly,  ad.    Expertly,  skilfully. 

Dex'-ter-opa-nets, «.    Skill. 

Dea>ter/-t-ty,  84,  129,  105  :  $.  Readiness  of  limbs ; 
activity ;  readiness  of  contrivance ;  quickness  in  expe- 
dients. 

DEY=dau,,  100:  $.  The  title  of  the  governor  of 
Barbery  who  is  called  Dey  at  Algiers  and  Bey  at  Tunis. 

D1-,  DIP-,  DIS-,  The  same  prefix  under  different 
forms.  It  is  immediately  from  the  Latin,  but  origi- 
nally from  the  Greek  dis  or  dicha  in  some  words,  and 
dia  (see  below)  in  others.  It  signifies  separation,  and 
hence  two  or  twofold  in  some  instances,  manifold,  dif- 
ferent, or  various,  in  others ;  sometimes,  as  tantamount 
to  the  particle  un,  it  expresses  negation,  and  at  others 
increases  the  positive  meaning  of  the  word  by  being 
merely  intensive. 

DIA-,  dl-d,  A  prefix  In  words  originally  Greek, 
which  signifies  through,  by,  or  throughout,  in  some 
words ;  in  others,  division  or  diversity ;  while  in  others 
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it  is  merely  intensive. 
Tbt  »ign  =  is  used  afttr  modes  of  spoiling  tbst  two  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.e.  virion,  165 :  ttln,  166  :  th«?n,  166. 
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D1A 

Di'-^-B4-tk"-r/-wl,  98,  90,  43:  a.  Pawing 
through  or  beyond  the  borders  of  a  place. 

Di'-a-be"-tw,  (-be'-t&«,  101)  $.  That  which 
panel  excessively  through,  a  morbid  copiousness  of 
urine. 

Di'-a-bet'Mc,  93 :  a.    Pertaining  to  diabetes. 

Di'-J-BOl/'-iC,  88 :  la.    Primarily,    spreading    cr 

Di'-J-BOi/'-J-c-IL,  J  casting  [evil]  throughout;  ca- 
lumniating, accusing :  hence,  devilish. 

Di'-a-bol'w'-cal-ly,  ad.    Devilishly. 

Di'-a-bol"-t-cal-neS8,  *.    Devilishness. 

Di-ab'-O-lUm,  158  :  9.    Possession  by  the  devil. 

Di'-^-cau"-stic,  25  :  a.  Proceeding  from  rays  that 
burn  or  shine  in  a  diverted  or  bent  course,  an  epithet 
applied  to  curves  formed  by  refractiou. 

Dt-ACfl'-r-J.oN,  (-ack'4-lon,  161,  105)  9.  Emol- 
lient by  or  through  its  juicy  qualities,  the  name  of  a 
plaster. 

Dl'-.4-CO/'-Dr-UX,  90  :  s,  A  sirup  by  means  of,  that 
is,  made  of,  poppy  heads. 

Di-ac'-O-IML,  <t.  Administering  by  assiduous  offices, 
pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

Di'-.<i-cou"-9TlC,  31 :  a,  and  *.  Relating  to  sounds 
that  take  a  diverted  or  bent  course :  In  the  plural  as 
a  substantive,  Diacoustics,  the  science  of  refracted 
sounds,  called  also  Diaphon'ics. 

Dit-A-ciiiT/r-l-CAi.y  a.  Distinguishing  or  separating 
from;  applied  to  a  point  or  mark  which  separates  a 
letter  from  its  ordinary  use  or  signification. 

Dl'-^-DElAPHJ-^N,  a.  Brother- like,  having  the 
stamens  united  into  two  bodies  by  their  filaments. 
In  this  word,  the  first  element  is  rather  Di-  (see  Di-) 
than  Dia-. 

Dl'-^-DEM,  t.  That  which  quite  encircles  or  binds, 
originally,  a  fillet,  at  present,  a  crown  significant  of 
royalty;  figuratively,  empire. 

Di'-a-demed,  (-dSmd,  114)  a.  Wearing  a  diadem. 

Di'-^-drom,  18:  *.  A  complete  course  as  of  the 
pendulum,  the  time  in  which  a  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  performed. 

Dl-J»'-B-sis,  (-Sr'-e-cw,  120)  9.  A  separation, 
particularly  of  one  syllable  into  two;  also,  the  mark 
which  signifies  a  division,  as  in  aerial. 

Dr/-AO-NOS/'-Tic,  a.  and  s.  By  which,  or  that  by 
which  something  is  known ;  symptomatic ;  a  symptom. 

Di-Ao'-o-tMi,,  a.  and  #.  That  passes  through,  or 
that  which  passes  thiongh  the  corners,  or  from  angle 
to  angle. 

Dt-ag'-o-nal-ly,  ad.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

Di'-^-QRAM,  s.  That  which  is  quite  delineated,  a 
mathematical  figure  or  scheme  prepared  for  demon- 
stration. 

Di'-o-grapA"-i-cal,  (-graf4-c5l,  163)  o.  De- 
scriptive. 

ft>  See  Dial,  &c,  after  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 

Di'-J-LBCT,  i.  A  diversity  or  variety  in  the  form  of 
a  language,  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  it  pe- 
culiar to  a  province ;  also,  style  or  language,  generally. 

Di'-<!-lec"-tlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect. — See  also 
lower. 

Di'-^-i.ec'-ttcs,  9.  pi.  Originally,  argumentation  in 
dialogue;  thence,  the  methods  pursued  in  argumenta- 
tion laid  down  in  scientific  order,  of  which  methods, 
each  of  the  ancient  sects  had  it*  own ;  distinctively, 
the  method  by  mood  and  figure  laid  down  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Organon ;  logic  generally. 

Di'-a-lec"-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic.— See  also  above. 

Di'-if-lxrar/JB,  (-log,  107)  «.  A  discourse  which 
divides  or  branches  oft*  to  two  or  more  speakers. 

Dt-al'-o-gist,  t.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue ;  a  writer 
of  dialogues. 

Di-al'-o-gis^-tic  <>•    Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

Di-al'-o-gU"-tt-cal-ly,  ad.    In  manner  of  a  dia- 
logue. 
To  Di-al'-o-gize,  v.  it.   To  discourse  in  dialogue. 
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Di-Ai/-r-sis,  (-aT-£-cT»,  105)  #.  A  loosenhig 
throughout,  particularly  the  resolving  of  a  diphthong 
into  two  distinct  sounds  otherwise  called  dieresb, 
which  sec ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  A»\n. 
deton :  in  medicine,  debility. 

Di-am'-b-ter,  *.  Tliat  which  passes,  or  is  a  measure 
through  the  centre  of  a  curvilinear  figure,  and  is  ter- 
minated at  both  ends  by  the  circumference. 

Di'-a-met^-n-cal,  a.  Describing  a  diameter ;  in  the 
direction  of  a  diameter,  direct.  Diamfetrat  may  he 
met  with,  but  is  little  used. 

Di'^-met''-ri-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  diametrical  direction .- 
directlv.    Diam'elratly  may  be  met  with. 

t>  See  Diamond,  &c,  alter  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 

Di-an'-drK4N,  a.  Doubly  masculine,  or  having  two 
stamens.— See  Di-.  [Botany.] 

Dif~A-VASUf  158  :  9.  That  which  sprinkles  diversely 
or  about;  a  powder  or  perfume. 

Dl'-^-FA^-SON,  (-zon,  151.  18)  f.  A  chord  which 
includes  all  tones,  the  octave :  also  a  scale  by  which 
instrument  makers  adjust  the  bote  of  pipes.  Sec. 

Dl'-^-PEN;/-TB,  9.  The  complete  fifth  in  music ;  in 
medicine,  that  which  is  compounded  by  five  ingre- 
dients. 

&&>  See  Diaper,  &c,  after  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 

Di-apA'-a-nows,  (-aM-nug,  163,  120)  a.  Ap- 
peating  through,  transparent.  Diapham'ic  is  little  used. 

Di'-o-nAa-ne^-i-ty,  84 :  *.    Transparency. 

Di'-^-puon"-ic.  163:  a.    Diacoustie. 

Di'-^-puo-Riw^-ic,  163 :  a.  and  #.  That,  or  that 
which,  carries  humors  through  the  body ;  sudorific. 

Di'-fl-pAo-re//-8is,  t .    Augmented  perspiration. 

Di'-^-phkaom,  (-fr£m,  163, 157)  9.  That  which 
breaks  off  or  divides ;  the  midriff,  a  muscle  separating 
the  thorax  from  the  abdomen ;  a  dividing  substance 
generally. 

Di'-4-po-bb"-si8,  *.  A  division  of  the  mind  or  doubt 
how  to  proceed  expressed  by  the  speaker.  [Rhet] 

Di'-ar-bhcb"-^,  (-re'-<!,  164,  103)  #.  A  flux  or 
flowing  through,  a  purging. 

Di'-ar-rAart"-ic,  (-r£t'- ick,  93, 120)  a.  Purgative. 

(&»  See  Diarv  after  the  compounds  of  Dia*. 

Di'-^-stal^-tic,  a.  Having  the  means  of  dilating 
an  epithet  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  intervals 
in  music 

Di-as'-to-le,  (di-aW-tA-1^  s.  Literally,  a  sending 
out;  among  physicians,  a  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
auricles,  and  arteries;  among  prosodists.  a  dilatation 
of  a  syllable  by  making  a  short  one  long ;  in  both 
cases  it  is  opposed  to  tyttole  or  contraction. 

DrVrf-STBM,  t.  That  by  which  the  next  [note]  is 
attained,  a  simplejnterval  in  music. 

Dl'-M-STYLE,  (-stilt)  9.  That  which  has  a  regular 
division  of  its  columns,  a  building  in  which  each 
column  stands  with  the  distance  of  the  diameter  of 
three  from  the  next 

Dl'-^-TES^-S^-RON,  #.  In  music,  that  which  chorda 
by  being  a  perfect  fourth ;  the  harmony  of  the  four 
gospels;  the  four  gospels. 

Dl-xrn'-K-sis,  # .  The  state  of  the  body,  good  or  bad. 
through  any  influencing  cause. 

Dl'-^-TON^-ic,  a.  In  music,  that  proceeds  by  [commou  j 
tones  as  distinguished  from  Chromatic. 

Di"-il-TRi'-BB,  *.  A  dwelling  on  each  particular 
throughout ;  a  continued  discourse ;  a  dwelling  or  am- 
plication on  some  one  point. 

Di'-i«-ZBu"-Tic,  110:  o.  In  ancient  music,  that 
disjoins  [tones],  namely  two  fourths,  ooe  on  each  side, 
either  of  which  being  joined  to  the  diazeutic  tune 
made  a  fifth. 

(fc>  Other  words  compounded  with  Dia-.  will  occur  in 
their  alphabetical  places ;  namely.  Diesis,  Diucetc. 
&c.  Dioptric,  &c,  Diorama,  Dioristic,  &c,  Dior  thesis 
and  Diuretic. 

DlAL=d?-al,  9.  A  plate  constructed  with  lines  and 
figures,  so  that  a  hand  or  shadow  may  show  the  bear, 
Di'-a-ling,  «.    The  art  of  constructing  dials. 
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DID 

DK-G-lUt,  S.    Om  skilled  in  dialing. 

ty-  See  all  compounds  of  Dia-  above. 

DIAMOND=di'-d-mood,  coltoq.  dl'-mond,  9. 
and  a.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems :  it  eousists 
of  carbon,  and  being  heated  to  1 4°  Wedgwood  is  gra- 
dually but  completely  combustible;  a  very  small 
printing  type ;  the  figure  otherwise  called  a  rhombus  : 
—adj.  Resembling  a  diamond;  constructed  with  a 
diamond. 

DlAPER~d!'-(!-r*T,  36  :  9.  Linen  cloth  woven  in 
flowers  and  other  figures,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
damask;  a  napkin. 

To  Di'-a-per,  v  a.  To  variegate  as  on  cloth. 

87*  See  all  the  compounds  of  Dia-  uuder  that  bead. 

DIARY,  dl'-d-r&j,  105  :  a 
day's  transactions,  a  journal, 

Di'-a-rist,  s.  One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

Di-a'-n'-an.  90,  41  :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diary. 

£>  See  all  the  compounds  of  Dia-  under  that  head. 

DIBBLE*  dib'-bl,  101  :  *.  A  pointed  instrument 
to  make  holes  in  the  ground  for  seeds,  &c. 

To  Dib'-ble,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  plant  with  a  dibble; 
— ■>•«.  To  make  holes ;  to  dip  as  in  angling. 

DICE,  &c — See  under  Die. 


DIF 


An  account  of  erery 


DIDYN  AMIAN,  di'-de-nr-me-an,  90,  146 :  *, 

Of  double  powers,  having  two  pairs  of  stamens,  one 
pair  shorter  than  the  other. 
To  DIE,  &c  To  tinge.— See  To  Dye,  &c. 
To  DiE=dy,  106  :    1  v.  a.  To  lose  lifo  to  expire ; 
I  DlRDt=d!td,  114 :     >  to  pass  into  another  state  of 
Dead,  ded,  120 :        J  existence ;  to  perish,  to  come 
to  nothing;  to  sink;  to  faint;  to  vanish;  to  wither  as 
a  vegetable;  to  grow  vapid  as  liquor.    Compare  with 
the  present  class  the  relations  Dead,  &c.  Death,  8cc. 
Dy'-in g,  part,  and  *.  Expiring;  pertaining   to   the 

time  of  dying  :— f .  Death. 
DIE— dy,  106,     1  9.  A  small  cube  used  in  gamiug  ; 
DICEsdlce,  pi.  J  haxard,  chance ;  any  small  cubic 

body. 
DlE^dy,  106 :  (the  plural  is  regular :)  9.    A  stamp 

for  giving  the  impress  to  coin,  &c. 
DIECIAN,  dt-e'-sh'an,  6,  90:  9.  That  which  has 
two  dwellings,  (see  Di-,)  one  of  a  class  of  plants 
whose  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different  plant* 
of  the  same  species. 
DIESlS=*dI'-e-ci8i,  *.  A  division,  a  part  cut  off 

from,  ami  therefore  less  than  a  semitone.— See  Dia-. 
DI  ET=dt'-St,  9.    Food,  victuals  ;  food  regulated  by 

the  rules  of  medicine. 
To  Di'-et,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  feed  or  eat  by  the  rules 

of  medicioe;  to  supply  with  diet;  to  eat. 
Di'-eC-er, «.  One  who  prescribes  for  eating. 
Di'-e-tar-y,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  rules  of  diet :  —  *. 

A  medicine  of  diet. 
Di'-e-tef-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Relating  to  diet ;  belonging 
Di'-e-tef-t-cal,     J  to  the  medicinal  cautions  about 

the  use  of  food. 
Di'-et-driftk,  158 :  *.  Medicated  liquors. 
DlET=dl'-£t,  X.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  estates. 
Di'-e-t?ne,  105 :  9,  A  subordinate  or  local  diet 
DIFPARREATION,  dTf-fcr'-r£-a/'-shun,  89:  #. 
The  parting  of  a  cake,  (see  Di-,)  a  sacrifice  between 
man  and  wife  at  a  divorce  among  the  Romans. 
To  DIFFER=dif-feT,  V.  n.   To  be  distinguished 
from;  to  have  properties  and  qualities  not  the  same; 
to  be  at  variance ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Dif-fer-ent,  129  :    a.    Distinct,  not  the  same ;  of 

contrary  qualities;  unlike,  dissimilar. 
Dif-fer-ent-ljr,  ad.  In  a  different  manner. 
Dif-fer-ence,  «.    State  of  being  distinct  from ;  the 
qualities  by  which  one  differs  from  another ;  dispro- 

Sortion  caused  by  qualities  not  the  same  in  euch; 
ispute,  quarrel ;  distinction ;  point  in  question ; 
ground  in  controversy ;  logical  distinction ;  evidences 
of  distinction. 

To  Dif-fer-ence,  v.  a.  To  cause  a  difference  or  dis- 
tinction. 

Dif-fer-en"-/ial,  (-sh'a!,  147)  90:  a.  An  epithet 
applied  to  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  so  small  as  to 
be  less  than  any  assignable  quality,  and  to  the  calculus 
or  method  of  comparing  such  quantities  with  their 
whole  quantities. 

DIFFICILE,  dtf-fe-cYI,  105  :  a.  Difficult.  [Obs.] 

Dif-fi-Cile-ness,  9.    Difficulty  ;  incompliance.  [Obs.] 

Dif'-KI-cui.t,  a.  Hard  to  be  done,  not  easy;  trou- 
blesome, vexatious $  hard  to  please,  peevish. 

DiP-fi-cult-ly,  ad.  Hardly,  with  difficulty. 

Dif-fr-cul-ty,  *.  Contrariety  to  easiness  or  facility  , 
that  which  is  hard  to  accomplish ;  distress,  opposition 
perplexitv  in  affairs;  objection,  cavil. 

To  DIFFiDE=d!f-f!di',f>.  ru  To  have  no  confl. 
dence  in.  [Little  used.] 

Dif'-fi-dent,  a.  Not  confident ;  doubtful  of  one's  self. 

DiP-lY-dent-ty,  ad.  "With  diffidence. 

Dif'-fi-dence,  s.  Want  of  confidence;  doubt;  want 
of  confidence  in  one't*  self. 

To  DlFFlND=dif-fiad/,  v.  a.  To  cleave  in  two. 

Dtf-fi/-ion,  (-fizh'-uu,  147)  9.  A  cleaving.  See  Di- 
The  tign  =  h  u»cd  after  mode*  of  apellfog  that  burs  no  irregularity  of  Bound. 
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DICAC1TY,  de-dutf'-e-teij,  105:  9. 
DICHOTOMY,   di-coT-A-me^  6,  161:   ,.    A 

division  into  two;  (see  Di-;)  hence,  a  distribution  of 

ideas  by  pairs;  the  half  phase  of  the  moon. 
Di-cAot -o-mo**,   120:  a.    Regularly   divided   by 

pairs.  [Botany.] 
To  Di-cifol'-o-mize,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  two  parts. 
DICKENS,  d!c'-knz,  114,   143:  inter/.    DeviL 

[Vulg.J 
DICKLR=dTck/-^r,  #.  Ten  in  quantity.  [Obs.] 
DICOCCOUS,  dl-cSck'-U8,  a.  Two-grained.— See 

DlCOTYLEDON-dr-ci-tir-e-don,  *.    A  plant 

whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  germinating. — 

See  Di-. 
71  DICTATE=KKc'-tiu,  v.  a.  To  tell  with  autho- 

rity;  to  command;   to  order  what  is  to  be  said  or 

written. 
Dic'-tate,  9.  Authoritative  maxim ;  prescript. 
Dic'-TUJf,  9.  A  positive  assertion.  [Lat] 
Dic-ta'-I70W,  89 :  9.  The  act  cr  practice  of  dictating ; 

that  which  is  written  from  one  dictating. 
Dic-ta'-tor,  38:  9.    One  who  dictates ;  in  ancient 

Rome,  a  magistrate  invested  for  a  season  with  abse~ 

late  power;  hence,  an  absolute  magistrate  generally. 
Dic-ta'-tor-sbip,  ».     The  office  of  a  dictator,  also 

cal'ed  Dicta'tnrc;  authority,  insolent  confidence. 
Dic'-to-toT-ei-al,  90 :  a.  Authoritative  ;  dogmatical ; 

orerbearing.    Milton  uses  Dic'tatory. 
DICTION,   diick'-shun,   *.    Style,   language,   ex- 

pression. 
DicS'-Zioo-ar-y,  #.    A  book  containing  the  words  of  a 

language  arranged  alphabetically,  with  explanations 

of  their  meaning;  a  lexicon,  a  vocabulary,  a  word  book. 
DID.— See  To  Do. 

DIDACTIC=sde-dack'-tick,8S  :\  a,  Preceptive; 

DrDACTlCAL,de-dack'-te-cal,j  intended  to  in- 
struct. 

D^dac'-th-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  didactic  manner. 

Did'-js-cai/'-ic,  85,  92,  88 :  a.  Didactic. 

DIDACTYLOUS,  dl-dack'-te-lus,  6,  120:  a. 
Having  two  toes.— See  Di- 

DIDAPPER^dur-Sp-peT,  92,  36  :  #.  A  bird 
that  dives  into  the  water. 

DIDASCALIC.— See  under  Didactic. 

To  DIDDLE,  dTd'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  totter :  See 
To  Toddle.  As  a  verb  active,  in  low  language,  to  cheat 

DIDUCTION,  dl-duck'-shun,  6,  89 :  *.  A  double 
drawing,  so  as  to  pull  one  part  from  another.— See  Di-. 


DIG 

DIFFLATION,  dif-fla'-shun,  89 :  t.  A  blowing 

or  blasting  to  different  ports.— See  Di-. 

DIFFLUENT,  driMToo-ent,  109:  a.  Flowing 
every  way;  (see  Di-;)  not  consistent,  not  fixed. 

Diif-fl«-ence,     \  «.  The  quaUty  of  ailing  away  on 

Dil*-fli/-en-cy,  J  all  sides. 

DIFFORM=dif-fiUrm,  38:  a.  Having  incon- 
sistencies of  form;  (see  Di-;)  dissimilar;  unlike; 
irregular. 

Dif-lor'-mt-ty,  t.  Diversity  of  form ;  irregularity. 

D1FFRANCH1SEMENT.— See  To  Disfranchise, 

To  DI  FFUSE,  dif-fW,  137 :  v.  a.     To  pour  out 
so  i hat  the  liquor  may  ruu  every  way;  (see  Di-;)  to 
spread  abroad;  to  scatter. 
DiM'iued',  114:  a.  Spread  widely ;  flowing;  loose; 

wild. 
Dit-fu'-*ed-1y,  ad.  In  a  diffused  manner. 
Dif-tu'-*ed-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  diffused. 
Dif-fur-*er,  36  :  *.  One  who  disperses. 
Dif-fu'-*i-ble,101  :  a.  Capable  of  being  diffused. 
Dif-lu'-ffon,  (-zhun,  147)  i.  DUpersion;  the  act 

of  pouriuff  abroad;  copiousness,  exuberance. 
Dih-ViW,    (-fuc*)    137:    a.     Scattered,    widely 

spread;  copious,  not  concise. 
Dif-fuse'-ly,  atU  Widely  ;  extensively ;  copiously. 
Dil-fu'-sive,  (-civ,  152)  a.    Having  the  quality  of 
scattering  every  way;  scattered,  dispersed;  in  full  ex- 
tension. 
Dir-fu'-sive-ly,  ad.  Widely,  extensively. 
Dif-fu'-8ive-nesa,  *.  Diffusion;  want  of  conciseness. 
To  DlG=dTg,      |  v.  a.  and  n.  (It  also  has  the  re- 
I  Dua=dug,    >  gular  forms  of  the  preterit  and 
Duo=dug,    I  participle,  though  tnese  are  almost 
obsolete.)    To  pierce  with  a  spade  or  sharp  point  j  to 
form  by  digging;  to  cultivate  the  ground  by  using  the 
spade;  to  Sierce  with  a  sharp  point:  To  dig  up,  to 
procure  by r  digging:— neu.  To  work  with  the  spade  in 
turning  the  ground. 
Vitf-ger,  (-gu*r,  77)  «.  One  that  digs. 
DlGAMMA=di-gam'-m<5,   «.    An    Eolic    letter 
having  the  power  of  F,  but  called  digamma  or  double 
G  (i.  e.  T)  from  its  form. 
DlGASTRlC=<fi-gas'-tnck,  a.     Double-bellied; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw.— 
See  Di-. 
To  DIGEST,  d^-jSst',  v.  a.  and  n.   Primarily,  to 
carry  to  various  places  of  destination;  (See  Di- ;)  spe- 
cincally,  to  distribute  or  arrange  methodically;  to  se- 
parate and  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  so  as  to  make  Ht 
for  nourishing  the  body;  to  soften  by  heat  as  in  a 
boiler;  to  rauge  methodically  in  the  mind;  to  reduce 
to  a  plan  or  method;  to  receive  without  repugnance; 
to  dispose  a  wound  to  generate  its  cure  :—«»«.  To  be 
prepared  by  the  functions  of  the  •  tomaeh,  or  by  heat ; 
to  suppurate. 
D*-ges'-teT,  *.    ne  that  digests;  a  medicine  to  assist 
digestion;  a  strong  vessel  for  reducing  bony    sub- 
stances by  heat  to  a  fluid  state. 
Di'-ges'-ti-ble,  a.  That  may  be  digested. 
D<-ges'-tive,  105:    a.  and  #.    Having  power  to 
cause  digestion;  capable  by  heat  to  soften  and  sub- 
dne;  methodising,  adjusting  >-f.  A  preparation  to  aid 
digestion ;  also  one  to  procure  suppuration. 
Di-ge*/'-ion,  (-j«st,-yin=#tf'-snun'  147)  #.  The 
act  or  process  of  digesting ;  the  state  of  being  digested ; 
preparation  by  digesting. 
Di-ges'-/«re,  (-tSre,  147)  ».  Digestion.  [Harvey.] 
Di'-ubst,  (di'-j&t,  83)  $.  Generally,  that  which  has 
been  methodised;  appropriately,  the  pandects  of  the 
civil  law;  also  an  arrangement  of  decisions  in  the 
English  courts  of  law,  methodised  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 
Dig'-e-uknt,  (did'-ji-rfnt)  a.  Digestive.  [Ob*.] 
To  DIGHT,  dlfc,  115  :  v.  a.  To  deck.  [Obs/j 


DIL 

Vight,  part.  a.  Dressed  out,  adorned.  Wilton.] 
DIGlT=d?d'-jit,  #.    Literally,   a  finger  or  fl  i get's 

breadth ;  accurately,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  alse, 

the  twelfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon;  also. 
any  number  whose  indication  is  a  single  figure,  via.  9, 
and  the  numbers  below  it. 
Diy'-t-t<tl»  a.  Pertaining  Mo  a  finger. 
Diy'-i-ta-ted,  a.  Branched  as  finger*.  [Botany.] 
To  DIGLAD1ATE,  dl-glid'-e-ate,  v.  n.  To  fight 
Di-glad'-»-a"-/ion,  #.  A  using  of  swords. — See  Di- 
To  DIGNIFY,  dTg'-ni-fy,  105,  6:  v.  a.   To  in- 
vest with  honour;  to  advance,  to  prefer,  to  exalt ;  to 
give  lustre  to. 
Dig'-M-fled,  114:  a.  Invested  with  some  dignity. 
Dig/-ni-fi-ca"-*wn,  *.  Exaltation. 
Dig'-NJ-TK,  105  :    «.    Elevation  of  rank;   grandeur 
of  aspect;  advancement,  preferment;   among  eccle- 
siastics, a  preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  an- 
nexed. 
Dig'-ni-tar-y,  129  :  *.  A  clergyman  of  rank  above 
that  of  a  parochial  priest 

D1GONOUS,  dlg'4-uus,  92:  a.  Hating  two  an- 
gles.—See  Di-.  [Botany.] 

DIGRAPH,  dl'-graff,  163 :  t.  A  double  mark, 
(see  Di-,)  two  or  mora  letters  for  one  souud,  as  ta  in 
pen. 

To  DIGRESS,  di-gr&s",  105  :  r.  n.  To  step  aside 
or  purt  off  into  a  new  road ;  (see  Di- :)  to  depart  from 
the  main  design  of  the  discourse  or  argument;  to 
wander,  to  expatiate,  to  deviate. 

Di-gies'-sive,  105  :  a.   Tending  to  digress. 

Di-gres'-sive-ly,  ad.  In  the  way  of  digression. 

Di-g region,  (-grgsh'-un,  147)  s.  A  passage  de- 
viating from  the  main  design  of  a  discourse;  deviation. 

Di-gres'-siou-al,  a.  Deviating  from  the  main  purpose. 

DlGYNIAN,dI-g!n'-£-an,  146:  a.  Doubly  fe- 
minine; (see  Di-0  having  two  pistils.  [Botany.] 

DIHEDRAL=d7-he'-dral,  a.  Having  two  side*. 

To  DIJUDICATE,  dl-j'oo'-d^-catt,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge.— See  Di-. 

Di-ju'-di-ca"-/ion,  89 :  I.  Judicial  distinction. 

DlKE=dIke,  *.  A  channel  to  receive  water,  a  ditch; 
a  mound  to  hinder  inundations. 

To  Dike,  v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  dike. 

To  DlLACERATE*dI-laV-*5r-aU,  v.  a.  To  tear 
asunder;  (see  Di- ;)  to  rend;  to  separate  by  force. 

Di-lac'-er-a"-/ion,  s.  A  rending  asunder. 

To  DILANIATE,  cfi-lan'4-afc,  v.  a.  To  tear. 

Di-lan'-i-a/;-/ion,  «.  A  tearing  to  pieces. 

To  DILAPIDATE,  d£-lay4-date,  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  ko  to  ruin ;  to  decay :— act.  To  pull  down ;  to  wast©. 

Di-lap'-i-da^/ion,  89  :  #.  Ruin  or  decay,  especially 
as  regards  the  edifices  of  an  ecclesiastical  Hving. 

Di-lap"-t-da'-tor,  #.  One  who  causes  decay. 

To  DlLATE=dI-laV,  v.  a.  and  ru  To  extend*,  to 
spread  out;  to  enlarge,  to  tell  diftusely  and  copiously  : 
—neu.  To  widen;  to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 

Di  late',  o.  Expanded*  dilated. 

Di-la'-ter,  36  :  s.  One  who  dilates. 

Di-la'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  muscle  that  dilates. 

Di-la'-/ion,  9.   An  extending ;  delay. 

Di-la'-ta-ble,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  extension. 

Di-la'-ta-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  s.  Capability  of  extension. 

Dil'-a-ta"-/ton,  85,  92,  89 :  *.  The  act  or  state  of 
dilating;  expansion. 

Dil'-a-tor-y,  (dtP-d-tor-fy,  92)  a.  Drawing  out  or 
extending  the  time  in  which  any  thing  is  done ;  hence, 
slow,  tardy. 

Dil'-a-tor-i-ly,  ad.  With  procrastination. 


Dil'-a-tor-i-ness,  *.  Slowness?  sluggishness. 
The  schemr s  entire,  ud  the  principle  to  whicb  Uw  numbers  refer,  preorde  the  Dictionary. 
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DIM 

DILECTION,  dT-HSck'-shun,  89 :  t.   The  act  of 

loving:  kindness. 
Df-i-rr-TAN'-TR,  (d£-l«t-taV-ta>j,  [Ital.]  170)  ». 
A  lorer  of  the  fine  arts.    In  the  plural  Dilettanti, 

DILEMMA=di-l£m'-m<3,  s.  A  double  assumption 
leading  to  a  proof  either  way ;  (see  Di  ;)  a  situation 
in  winch  no  course  free  from  objection  U  open. 

DILIGENT,  dTl'-e-gent  105  :  a.  Constant  in ap- 
plicatiou.assidut.us;  constantly  applied. 

Dil'-i-gent-ly,  a>l.  With  assiduity. 

Dil'-i-gence,  #.  Industry,  assiduity. 

DI  LL  =  dTII.  s.    A  plant  with  pungent  seeds. 

DlLUCID,dI-lW-cTd,  a.  Lucid.  [UtUe  used.] 

To  Di-l«'-ci-date.  r.  a.  To  elucidate. 

To  DILUTE,  de-PoSt',  1U9:  v.  a.  Literally,  to 
wash,  hut  appropriately  to  make  liquid  or  thin;  to  at- 
tenuate by  t tie  admix  t  ire  of  otlier  pnrts ;  to  make  weak. 

Dr-UtV,  *.  Thin,  attenuated,  diluted. 

Dj-Iu'-W,  8.  That  which  dilutes. 

Di-lw'-z/on,  t.  A  making  of  any  thing  weak  or  thin  ; 
a  weak  liquid. 

Dii/-l-knt,  (dii'-ti-Snt,  92,  69)  a.  and  #.  Having 
the  power  to  attenuate  other  matter:— «.  That  which 
thin*  other  matter. 

D*-LC/-TJ-UM,  \     B  .       -.  , 

Di-iV-vj-^&c.)  *»  ■*»»*»•■ 

DIM=dtm,  a.  Not  seeing  clearly ;  not  clearly  seen  ; 
obscure,  not  luminous,  somewhat  dark ;  dull  of  ap- 
l^vhrtision. 

To  Dim,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  m&ke  less  bright,  to  ob- 
scure. 

Dim'-ish,  O.  Somewhat  dim. 

Dim'-Ijf,  ad.  Not  with  quick  sight ;  obscurely. 

Dim'-ness,  «•  Dnlness  of  sight ;  obscurity. 

D1MBLE,  dim'-bl,  101 :  *.  A  dingle.  TObs.] 

DIMENSlON.dA-mSn'-shun,  90:  ».  That  which, 
being  measured,  is  a  certain  length,  or  n  certain  length 
and  breadth,  or  a  certain  length,  breadth,  aud  thick- 
ness ;  all  these  together  are  the  dimensions  of  a  body  ; 
extent:  capacity. 

Di-merArion-less,  a.  Boundless. 

Df-men'-sive,  (-civ,  152)  a.  Marking  boundaries. 

D<-men'-st-ty,  $.  Extent,  capacity. 

DIM  ETER^di'-me-ter,  36  :  a.  Containing  two 
measures,  each  of  two  poetic  feet:  hence,  a  dimeter 
has  four  feet. 

To  DIMIDIATE,  di-mTd'4-ate,  146  :  v.  a.  To 
divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

Di-mid'-i-aw-/ion,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  halving. 

To  DIMINISH,  d£-mTn'-ish,  105  :  r.  a.  and  n 
To  make  less  by  any  moans;  to  impair;  to  lessen;  to 
degrade : — neu.  To  grow  loss ;  to  be  impaired. 

Di-min'-ish-a-b!<?,  a.  That  may  be  diminished. 

Di-Tiurj'-ish-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  diminish. 

D*-min'-tl-ent,  a.  Lessening.  [Little  used.] 

Dt-min'-u-tive,  105 :  a,  and  *.  Small,  little : — *. 
That  which  has  the  property  of  diminishing ;  a  word 
formed  to  express  littleness;  as  manikin,  a  little  man. 

Dx-min'-u-ttve-ls/,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

D/- min/-u-ti ve-ness,  *.  Smallness,  littleness. 

Dija'-J-Ntiw-77£W,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  making  less  ; 
the  state  of  growing  less;  discredit,  loss  of  dignity, 
degradation ;  in  architecture,  the  contraction  of  the 
diameter  of  a  column  as  it  ascends. 

DIM  IS  H,  &c— See  under  Dim. 

To  DIM  IT,  d£-Tmt/,  v.  a.  To  allow  to  go  ;  also  to 
grant  to  farm.  [Out  of  use.] 

Di-Mitf-S/ON,  (-mish'-iin)  f .  Leave  to  depart 

Dm'-ls-*OR-r,  (-sor-e^)  a.  Dismissing  to  another 
jurisdiction;  giving  leave  to  depart 
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DIMITY,  dTm'-£  t&j,  105  :  #.    A  fins  kind  of  fus- 
tian, or  cloth  of  cotton. 
DIMPLE,  dTm'-pl,  101  :  «.  A  small  cavity  or  op- 
pression in  the  cheek,  chin,  or  other  part. 
To  Dim'-ple,  r.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities. 
Dim'-pltd,  114:  a.  Set  with  dimples. 

Dim'-ply,  105:  a.  Dimpled,  full  of  dimples, 

Dl  N  =din,  i.  A  loud  noise  ;  a  violent  and  continued 

sound. 
To  Dm,  v.  a.     To  stun  with  noise ;  to  impress  with 

violent  .md  continued  noise. 
To  DINE=dine,  w.  n.  and  a.  To  eat  the  chief  meal 
of  the  day  :—aet.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to accommudato 
fur  dining. 

Din'-n£.<,  36  :  $.  The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

Din'-tier-time,  #.  The  time  of  dining. 

DINETICAL,  d£-nei'-t-c<il,  105:  a.  Whirling 
round,  vertij;  nous. 

To  DING=dTn^,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dash  with  vio- 
lence; to  impress  with  force  :— neu.  To  bluster. 

£7>  Tim  verb  is  regular;  Dung  for  the  prete.it  being 
obsol-tc*. 

DlNG-DONG=dtn^-don^,  t.  A  word  by  which 
the  sound  of  bells  u  imitated. 

DINGLE,  dtn^'-gl,  158,  101  :  *.  A  hollow  be- 
tw-ccn  hills;  a  dale. 

DINGLE-DANGLE,  ding^ajl-dang'-gl,  158, 
101:  a.  Carelessly  pendent. 

DINGY,  din'-jeAj.  a.  Dark;  dim;  soiled,  foul. 

Din'-gt-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  dingy. 

DIN  NER,  &c— See  under  To  Diue. 

DlNT=diint,  *.  A  blow,  but  in  this  sense  almost  ob- 
solete: the  mark  or  deut  made  by  a  blow;  (comptre 
Dent;)  violence,  force;  in  which  last  application  it  is 
worn  down  by  frequent  use  into  the  adverbial  phrase, 
by  dint  of,  meaning  by  force  of. 

To  Dint,  v.  a.  To  mark  by  a  blow ;  to  dent 

DINUMERATION,dI-mV-mSra''-ahun,  89:  #. 
The  act  of  numbering  out  one  by  one. 

DIOCESE=d?-o-cect,  *.  Literally,  a  residence 
throughout,  (see  Dux-,)  the  circuit  of  a  bishop's  juris- 
diction. 

Di-otZ-e-wn,  (d7-5ss'£-z<5n,  81,  92,  105,  151)  #. 
A  bishop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  cleigy  or 
flock  :—adj.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

DIOPTRIC,  di-op'-tnck.  8S  :    \  a.    Affording   a 

DIOPTRICAL,  di-op'-tr£-ctfl,J  medium  for  the 
sight ;  (see  Dia-;)  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

Di-op'-trics,  *.  pi.  That  part  of  optics  which  treats 
of  the  refractions  of  light  passing  through  different 
mediums,  as  air.  water,  or  glass. 

DIORAMA,  dT'-i-ra'-md,  #.  That  which  is  seen 
as  through  an  opening,  or  which  unfolds  a  landscape 
as  when  the  clouds  break,  (see  Dia-,)  the  name  of  an 
exhibition. 

DIORISTIC,  dT'-A-rV-tick,  a.  Limiting  or  do 
fining  throughout;  (see  Dia;)  distinguishing. 

Di'-o-ri»m,  158 :  ».  Reflnition. 

DIORTHOSIS=di'-or-fto','-sis,  $.  A  making 
straight  throughout  the  parts.  (See  Dia-.) 

To  DlP=dip,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  immerge,  to  put  into 
any  fluid,  to  wet;  to  engage  in: — neu.  To  sink,  to  im- 
merge; to  enter  slightly;  to  choose  by  chance. 

Dtp,  s.  A  depression  ;  the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a 
surface ;  a  candle  made  by  dipping. 

Dip'- per,  s.  One  who  bathes  another  or  himself;  a 
ladle. 

Dip"-ping-nee'-dl*,  *.  An  instrument  which  shows 
the  inclination  of  the  magnet 

Dip'-chick,  *.  A  small  bird  that  dives. 

DIPETALOUS,  dl-p&M-lus,  120:  a.  Having 
two  flower  leaves.— See  Di-. 

DIPHTHONG,  dip'-ttong,  143:  *.    A  double 
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sound,  (see  Di-,)  or  two  vowels  eo  uttered  that  they 
are  comprehended  in  one  syllable. 
DipA'-/Ao/i-gal,  (-ttong-gal)  a.  Having  the  nature 

of  a  diphthong. 
DIPHYLLOUS,di-fTl'-lus,163:  a.  Two-lcaved. 
DlPLOMA=d^-plo'-m^,  $.    Literally,  that  which 
is  doubled  or  folded  up,  a  letter ;  a  writing  conferring 
some  privilege  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed. 
To  Di-plcZ-mate,  v.  a.    To  invest  with  a  privilege. 
D/-PL<y-lC4-cr,  *.    The  art  or  practice  of  treating 
with  foreign  states  by  diplomas, or  letters  interchanged 
between  the  contracting  parties ;  the  customs,  rules, 
and  privileges  of  ambassadors;  a  body  of  envoys; 
political  cunning. 
Di-plo'-mi-tiat,  f.    One  skilled  in  diplomacy. 
Dif-i.o-mat"-IC8,  9.  pi.    The  science  of  diplomas, 
or  of  ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  documents, 
letters,  decrees,  charters,  &c 
Dip'-lo-mat"-ic,  a.    Relating  to  diplomatics;  per- 
taining to  diplomacy;  having  the  character  or  quality 
of  diplomacy. 
DIPPER,  &c— See  under  To  Dip. 
DlPSAS=dip'-s&»,  f.    A  serpent  whose  bite  pro- 
duces a  mortal  thirst 
DlPTERAL=dip'-t£r-al,    a.    Having   only  two 

wings. — See  Di-.  lEntomol.] 
DlPTOTE=dIp'-toU,  *.    A  noun  with  two  cases 

only.   All  nouns  in  English  are  diptotes. 
DIPTYCH,    dip'-tick,    161  :    «.    Literally,    that 
which  is  double-folded;  a  public  register  of  men  who 
have  held  high  offices,  or  nave  become  celebrated  as 
saints  or  martyrs. 
DIRADIATION.  di-ra'-d£-a»-ihun,  89 :  $.  The 

diffusion  of  rays  from  a  luminous  body. 
DIRE=dire,  45  :  a.    Dreadful,  dismal,  mournful. 
Dire'-ness,  #.    Dismalness,  heinousness. 
Dire'-M,  117:  a.    Terrible,  calamitous. 
DireMul-ly,  ad.    Dreadfully,  terribly. 
DirV-fuI-ness,  s.    DTeadfulness,  horror. 
DIRECT=d£-reckt/,    a.    Straight,  not    crooked; 
not  oblique;   not  retrograde;  not  collateral;   appa- 
rently tending  to  some  end ;  open,  not  ambiguous 
plain,  express. 
To  Di-rect',  v.  a.   To  aim  or  drive  in  a  straight  line ; 
to  point  against  as  a  mark;  to  regulate,  to  adjust;  to 
prescribe  certain  measures;  to  order,  to  command. 
Di-rec'-trT,  36 :  $.    He  or  that  which  directs. 
Di-rectf'-ly,  ad.    In   a  straight  line ;  immediately  ; 

apparently ;  without  circumlocution. 
Di-rect'-ness,  #.    Straightness ;  tendency  to  a  point 
Di-rec'-tive,   a.    Having  the  power  of  direction; 

informing,  showing  the  way. 
Dt-rec'-Zion,  89 :  $.    Aim  at  a  certain  point ;  ten- 
dency of  motion   impressed  by  a  certain  impulse; 
order,  command,  prescription,  adjustment. 
Di-rec'-tor*  38:  «.    A   director,  one   appointed  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  a  trading  company ;  one  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  conscience ;  an  instructor. 
Dt-rec'-tres«,  Di-rec'-trix,  «.    A  female  director. 

The  latter  word  also  signifies  a  dirigent 
Di-rec'-tor-jf,  a.  and  *.  Guiding,  commanding : — #. 
A  rule  to  direct ;  a  book  with  the  directions  or  addresses 
of  individuals ;  a  book  published  in  the  grand  rebellion 
for  the  direction  of  religious  worship ;  a  board  of  di- 
rectors; the  supreme  council  in  the  French  revolu- 
tionary government 
Dt-rec-to'-ri-a),  90 :  a.  Giving  direction ;  pertaining 

to  a  directory. 
Dik'-i-obnt,  (dir/4-j5nt,  129)  a.  and  t.    Direc- 
tive:—!. The  line  along  which  the  line  describent  is 
carried  in  the  generation  of  any  figure. 
DIREFUL,  &0— See  under  Dire. 
DIREMPTION,    dl-rSm'-shun,    156,    89:   «. 
.    Separation.— See  Di-. 
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DIREPTION,  dl-r^p'-shun,  89 :  *.   The  act  of 

snatching  from,  or  plundering.— See  Di-. 
DlRGE=derge,  35 :  s.    A  mournful  ditty ;  a  song 

of  lamentation. 
DIRIGENT.— See  under  To  Direct 
DlRK=derk,  35  :  «.    A  kind  of  dagger. 
DlRK=derk,a.  Dark.  To  dirk,  to  darken.  [Spenser.] 
DIRT=dert,  35 :  s.    Filth,  excrement,  mud,  mire ; 
meanness,  sordidness. 

To  Dirt,  v.  a.    To  foul,  to  bemire. 

DirZ-ty,  a.    Foul,  nasty,  filthy,  sullied,  mean. 

Dir/-U-ly,  ad.    In  a  dirty  manner. 

DirZ-ti-ness,  s.    Nastiness ;  meanness ;  sordidness. 

To  Dir/-ty,  v.  a.  To  foul,  to  soil;  to  disgrace,  to 
scandalize. 

DIRUPTION,  dI-rup,-«huD,  89 :  $.  A  bunting 
or  breaking  asunder. — See  Di-. 

D1S-,  A  prefix  etymologically  the  same  as  Di-,  which 
see.  It  commonly  signifies  privation  or  negation,  but 
not  uniformly.  Among  the  words  which  begin  with 
this  prefix,  those  will  stand  distinguished  which  seem 
to  receive  from  it  a  peculiar  meaning,  as  well  as  those 
which  happen  to  stand  at  the  head  of  several  others. 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  prefix,  the  t  is  unvocal 
if  the  accent  primary  or  secondary  is  on  the  syllable ; 
but  if  the  next  syllable  be  accented,  and  begin  with  a 
real  vowel  (not  u)  or  a  vocal  consonant  the  $  ia 
sounded  z,  unless  the  word  is  connected  with  a  prin- 
cipal word  in  which  the  $  is  unvocal;  for  in  such  case 
the  derivative  follows  its  principal. 

To  Dis-a'-blb,  151,  101 :  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
force,  to  weaken ;  to  hinder  from  action ;  to  impair;  to 
diminish;  to  deprive  of  usefulness;  to  exclude  as 
wanting  proper  qualifications. 

Dif-a'-blf-mei)t,  *.    Disability.  [Bacon.] 

Di»'-a-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Want  of  power,  weakness; 
want  of  qualifications  for  a  purpose ;  legal  impediment 

To  DISABUSE,  dW-5-buze'',  137:  v.  a.  To 
undeceive;  to  set  from  a  mistake;  to  set  right 

To  DlSACCOMMODATE  =  dis'-ac-c5in',-rai- 
date,  v,  a.    To  put  to  inconvenience. 

Dis,-ac-com'-mo-da"-/wn,  89 :  # .  The  state  of 
being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

To  Dis'-ac-cokd",  37 :  v.  a.  To  refuse  consent. 
[Spenser.] 

To  LW-ac-clV-tom,  18 :  v.  a.  To  destroy  a  habit 

DISADVANTAGE  =  dTs'-ad-vaV'-tagc,  99:  *. 
Loss;  injury  to  interest;  diminution ;  unprcparedneas. 

To  Dis'-ad-van/'-tage,  v.  a.  To  injure  in  interest. 

Dis'-ad-van-ta"-g«>«s,  (-j'us,  147,  120)  90:  «. 
Contrary  to  interest  or  convenience ;  unfavourable. 

Dis'-ad-van-ta"-g*ows-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  interest  or  convenience. 

Dt8,-ad-van-ta',-geoaiS-ne88,  *•  Contrariety  to  profit ; 
mischief;  loss. 

D1SADVENTUROUS,  ditr'-ad-vSn/'-ti-riis, 
147:  a.    Unhappy;  unprosperous.  [Obs.] 

To  DISAFFECT=dii'-af-fect'',  v.  a.  To  fill  with 
discontent;  to  dislike;  to  disdain;  to  disorder. 

Dis/-af-fec"-ted,  a.  Not  disposed  to  zeal  or  affection  ; 
not  disposed  to  view  favourably. 

Di8/-af-fec"-ted-ly,  ad.    In  a  disaffected  manner. 

Di8f-af-fec,,-ted-nes8,  f.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
affected. 

Di8/-af-fec/'-//on,  90 :  9.  Dislike  ;  want  of  zeal  for 
the  government;  disorder;  bad  constitution. 

To  Dib'-AK-FiRMw,  (-ferm,  35)  t\  a.   To  deny. 

Dis'-af-fir/'-mance,  *.    Confutation  ;  negation. 

To  Dis'-af-for/'-kst,  129:  v.  a.  To  throw  open 
or  reduce  a  forest  to  common  ground. 

To  DISAGREE=dTa'-a-gre*",  v.  n.  To  differ, 
not  to  be  the  same ;  to  differ  in  opinion ;  to  be  in  » 
state  of  opposition. 

Dis'-a-grW-ment,  3.    Difference ;  dissimilitude. 


The  scheme*  satire,  and  lbs  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer, precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Dis/-*-gree,/-«-bV,  101 :  «.  Contrary;  unsuitable; 

un  pleasing:  offensive. 
Dis^-gree'r-a-bly,  a/.    Ina  disagreeable  manner. 
Dis'-o-greV-a- bigness,  *.    Unsuitableness ;  eon. 

trarieiy;  unpleasantness ;  offensivenese. 
To  DISALUEGE,dW-al-Ietgt'',103:  v.  a.  To 

alienate  from  Allegiance.  [Milton.] 
7©  Dis'-wIl-low",  31 :  v.  a.  and  «.   To  refuse  per- 
mission ;  to  deny  the  authority  of;  to  consider  as  un- 
lawful; to  censure  by  a  posterior  act  :—«**,  To  refute 
permission,  not  to  grant 
Dts'-al-low"-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Not  allowable. 
Dis'-aI-low"-«rjce,  s.    Prohibition. 
To  Dis'-JL-i.y",  v.  a.    To  disjoin.  [Milton.] 
To  Dis-ax'-cbor,  (diz-Ing'-cor,  151,  158,  161, 

38 )  *.  a.   To  drive  from  her  anchor. 
To  Dis-AN/-f-MATB,  15 1 :  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life,  to 

discourage,  to  deject. 
Du-an'-»-ma"-/ion,  89  :  s.    Privation  of  life. 
To  DISANNUL,  dV-an-nul",  v.  a.    To  annul. 

The  prefix  is  merely  intensive.— See  Di-. 
EW-on-Our^-ment,  s.    Annulment. 
7feDISAPPAREL~dis'-ap-paV'-SI,  ».  a.  To 

strip  of  raiment 
To  Di»'-4P-pbab",  103,  41 :  v.  n.    To  be  lost  to 

▼lew ;  to  vanish  from  sight;  to  fly ;  to  go  away. 
l>ia/-ap-peai*'Hrnce,#.    An  end  of  appearance. 
To  DISAPP01NT==dW-ap-pouit",  29:  v.  a.  To 
defeat  of  expectation ;  to  balk ;  to  deprive  or  bereave  of. 
Dis'-ap-point/'-rnent,  *.    Defeat  of  hopes. 
To  DISAPPROVE,  dV-ap-praw",  107:  v.  a. 
To  dislike,  to  censure;  not  to  confirm  by  concurrence: 
to  reject 
DU'-ap-pr</r-val,  ».    Disapprobation,  dislike. 
I>w-mpff-pro-ba,-tor-y,  129,  105 :  a.    Containing 

disapprobation;  tending  to  disapprove. 
I>fe-ar/-pro-ba"-/*on,  a,    Censure,  condemnation. 
To  Drs-ARJi/,  151,  35 :  v.  a.    To  spoil  or  divest  of 

arms;  to  deprive  of  any  thing  injurious. 
To   Dis^it-iuMOB",   (-raxngc,    111)   v.  a.    To 

unsettle ;  to  put  out  of  order. 
Diy-ar-ronge^-ment,  *.    Disorder,  confusion. 
To  Dis^u-ray",  v.  a.    To  undress ;  to  discomfit, 

to  rout,  to  overthrow. 
Diw*-ar-ray",  ».    Disorder,  confhsion  ;  undress. 
DISASTER=dIz-aV-t*r,  151,  11,  36:   t.    The 
bUstor  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet;  mishap; 
misery.  r 

To  DuW-4er,  v.  «.    To  blast,  to  afflict 
Dis-as'-troift,  120:  a.    Unlucky;  calamitous. 
Dtf-as'-trovs-ly,  ad.    Calamitously. 
Di.t-as'-trOffS-lieaf,  #.    Calamttousness. 

To  D18AUTHORIZE,  diz-iV-ttor-Iz*,  151 :  v.  a. 
To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 

To  Dis'-^-vouch",  31,  63  :  v.  a.  To  retract  pro- 
fieeskra. 

To  Dis'-.i-YOir",  v.  a.  To  disown;  to  deny  know- 
ledge of. 

DU^-a-vow'-al,  Dis'-a-vow"-ment,  *.    Denial 

To  Dis-band',  151 :  v.  a.  aud  it.  To  dismiss  from 
military  service;  to  break  up  an  army;  to  dismiss 
from  service :— iwm.  To  retire  from  military  service ;  to 
be  dissolved. 

TV  Dis-barx',  151 :  v  o.  To  strip  off  the  bark.  Pope 
uses  it  for  To  Debark  or  Disembark. 

To  Dm'-bb-lxeve",  (-letv,  103,  189)  v.  a.  Not 
to  credit,  not  to  hold  true. 

Dis'-be-lieV-er,  *.    One  who  refuses  belief. 

Dis'-be-liVf",  #.    Refusal  of  credit. 

To  Dis-btlnch',  151,  63:  v.  a.  To  drive  from  a 
sent 

To  Di9-brakch',  v.  a.    To  break  off,  as  a  branch. 
The  sign  =  is  ated  after : 

Consonants:  mlsh-un,  t,  e.  mission. 
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7b  DiS-BUD ,  151  :  v.  a.    To  take  away  buds. 

To  DlS-BUk'-DEN. — See  four  words  lower. 

To  Dis-blrse',  151,  153 :  v.  a.    To  take  from  tbt 

purse  :  to  pay  out  as  money,  to  spend. 
Du-bur'-wr,  #.    One  that  disburses. 
DLr-bur Be'- merit,  *.    Act  of  disbursing;  the  sum 

disbursed. 
7b  Dis-bur'-thkn,  (-An,  114)  v.  a.  and  it   To 

ease  of  a  burthen,  to  unload ;  to  disencumber  or  clear; 

to  throw  off  as  a  burthen : — am.  To  ease  tlie  mind. 
O  It  is  very  commonly  but  less  properly  spelled  Dis. 

burden* 

To  Dis-cal'-cb-ate,  (-abWte,  147)  v.  a.  To  put 

off  the  shoes  or  sandals. 
Dis-car-ce-a^-Z/on,  150:  *.  A  pulling  off  the  shoes, 
7b  Dis-CAN'-Dr,  v.  n.    To  dissolve,  to  melt 
To  Dis-card',  v.  a.    To  thtow  out  of  the  hand  such 
cards  as  are  useless;  hence,  to  dismiss  from  service  or 
employment 
Dis-cak'-nate,  a.    Stripped  of  flesh. 
To  Dis-casb',   (-cac*,    152)  v.  a.    To  strip,  to 

undress. 
Dii/-cEP-TAi*-TlON,  89  :  #.    A  dispute. 
Dis^-cep-ta'-tor,  38 :  *.    A  decider,  an  umpire. 
To  DISCERN,  dtz-zern',  151 :  v.  a.  and  n.    To 
descry,  to  see ;  to  judge;  to  have  knowledge  bv  com- 
parison, to  distinguish:-— •««,  To  make  distinction; 
to  have  judicial  cognizance. 
Di#-cer'-ner,  36  :  s.    One  that  discerns ;  a  judge. 
Dw-cern'-ing,  a.  and  s.    Judicious,  knowing : — *. 

the  power  of  distinguishing. 
Dur-cern'-ing-)y,  ad.   Judiciously. 
Dt#-c#»rn'-ment,  s.    Judgement;  power  of  distin. 

guishing. 
Dl*-cern  -i-blt,  a.    Discoverable,  perceptible. 
Dif-cern'-i-bly,  ad.    Perceptibly;  apparently. 
DU-cern'-i-ble-ness,  s,   Vbribleness. 
To  DISCERP=dis-serp',  35:  v.  a.   To  tear  in 
pieces,  to  break ;  to  separate,  to  select  [Little  used.] 
Dt8-cerp'-/tbn,  89  :  t.    The  act  of  pulling  to  pieces. 
Dis-cerp'-tt-ble,  a.    Frangible,  separable. 
89-  This  word  and  its  derivative,  biscerptibility,  ought 
to  have  teen  Discernible,  &c.,  that  is,  they  ought  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  verb  and  not  the  nouu. 
DISCESSION,  dis-t&b'-un,  147:  $.  Departure. 
To  DlSCHARGE=dts-chargt',  v.  a.  and  n.   To 
disburthen,  to  unload;  to  disembark;  to  give  vent  to, 
to  let  fly.  to  let  off;  to  clear  a  debt  by  payment  j  to 
set  free  from  obligation ;  to  clear  from  an  accusation ; 
to  perform,  to  execute;  to  put  away;  to  divest  of  any 
office  or  employment;  to  dismiss;  to  release;  to  emit: 
~neu.  To  dismiss  itself;  to  break  up. 
Dis-charge',  *,  Vent ;  explosion ;  dismission ;  release ; 

ransom;  payment;  execution. 
Dis-char/-g<rr,  «.    He  that  discharges. 
Dis-ciivci',  (-stnjrkt,  158)  a.    Ungirded. 
To  DjA-cmr/,  (-sinnd)  v.  a.    To  divide,  to  cut 
DISCIPLE,  dig-s7.pl,  101 :  *.    A  scholar,  one 
that  professes  to  receive  instruction  from  another ;  a 
follower  in  doctrine 
To  Dis-ci'-plr,  v.  a.  To  teach,  to  bring  up.  Spenser 

and  Milton  use  it  in  the  contracted  form  To  Dis*-ple. 
Dis-ci'-ple-ship,  $.    The   state   or   function   of  a 

disciple. 
Dis'-ci-pliue,  (dtV-se-plTn,  105)  «.  Education, 
instruction ;  rule  of  government ;  order :  military  regu- 
latkm;  a  state  of  subjection ;  any  thing  taught,  art, 
science ;  punishment  chastisement  external  mortifi- 
cation. 
To  Dis'-Ci-pline,  ».  a.   To  educate ;  to  regulate  ;  to 

punish  ;  to  advance  by  instruction. 
Dlg'-ci-plin-o-bk,  a.    Capable  of  instruction. 
Dis'-Ct-pHn-a-ble-ness,  *.  Capability  of  instruction. 
Dis'-ct-plin-ant,  #.    One  of  a  strict  religious  order. 
todas  of  ^wluag  that  bars  do  irregularity  of  sound. 

165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Dis'-cZ-pl  in-a"-ri-an,  90, 4 1 :  a.  and  #.   Pertaining 
to  discipline :— *.  One  who  rule*  or  teaches  with  strict- 
ness; a  puritan  or  presbyterian. 
Dis'-ci-plin-ar-y,  a.    Pertaining  to  discipline. 
To  DlSCLAlM=dt8-cIa\m',  v.  a.    To  disown,  to 

deny  any  knowledge  of;  to  renounce. 
Dis-claim'-er,  36  :  *.    One  that  disclaims  t  In  law, 

a  plea  containing  an  express  denial  or  refusal. 
To  Dis-clOSb',  (cloze,  137)  v.  a.    To  uncover,  to 
open;  to  reveal,  to  tell;  to  hatch.    It  may  be  met 
with  as  a  nonn. 
Dis-clo'-*er,  (-Zf  r)  *.    One  that  discloses. 
Dis-clo'-**re,  (-zhW,  147)  #.    Discovery;  a  re- 
vealing. 
Pi8-cli/-»ioO,  (-clW-zhUn,  109)  *.    Emission. 
DISCOID. — See  under  Disk  after  all  words  in  Dis- 
To  DISCOLOUR,  dts-ciil'-ur,   116,120,140: 

v.  a.  To  change  from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 
Dis-col'-or-a"-/ion,  191,89:  #.  The  act  of  changing 

the  colour;  change  of  colour;  stain,  dye. 
To  DISCOMFIT,  dis-cum'-ftt,  116  :  v.  a.    To 

rout,  to  defeat,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 
Dis-com'-tit,  f.    Rout,  defeat,  overthrow. 
Dia-com'-fi-/tfre,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.   Defeat 
DISCOMFORT,    dts-cum'-fort,    116,  38:    s. 

Uneasiness,  sorrow,  melancholy. 
To  Dis-com'-fort,  v.  a.    to  grieve,  to  sadden. 
Dis-com'-for-ta-ble,    a.     Uncomfortable;    discom- 
forting. [Little  used.] 
To  Dts'-coM-HBND  ,  (-com-riiend ,  18)  v.  a.   To 

blame. 
Di8/-com-meh"-der,  36 :  t.    Acensurer. 
Dis  -com-meD/'-da-ble,  a.    Censurable. 
Di8'-com-men"-da-ble-ness,  *.   Blamableness. 
Dis'-com-men-da'-rton,  89:  *.    Blame,  reproach. 
To  Dis'-com-mode",  18 :  v.  a.    To   put   to   incon 
venience;  to  molest.    To  Discommodate,  which  would 
have  been  a  better  word,  is  met  with  only  in  old 
authors. 
Dis'-com-ltaf/'-di-otts,  90,  105,  120:  a.    Incon- 

venient;  troublesome.  [Not  in  good  modern  use.] 
Dis'-Com-nKxT-i-ty,  *.    Inconvenience.  [Bacon.] 
To  Dis-com'-mon ,  t>.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  right  of 

common;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 
To  Dis'-com-pose",  (-com-pozt',  18,  137;  v.  a. 
To  disorder,  to  unsettle,  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb  the  temper ; 
to  offend. 
Disy-com-po"-J*re,  (-zh'oor,  147)  #.    Disorder; 

perturbation;  disagreement  of  parts. 
To  Dis'-con-ceRT^,  35 :  v.   a.    To  unsettle  the 
mind;  to  disturb;  to  break  as  a  scheme,  to  defeat  a 
machination. 
Dis'-con-form^-I-t  Y<,  1 05 :  t.    Want  of  agreement 
Dis'-CON-aRtf^-I-Tr,  109:  #.    Inconsistency. 
To  Dis'-CON-NEcr*,  v.  a.    To  break  the  ties  of. 
Dis/-con-ncci*'-/«>n,  89 :  t.    Separation. 
DISCONSOLATE=dTs-cSn'-s&-lAte,  a.   Void  of 

comfort,  hopeless,  sorrowful,  melancholy. 
Dis-con'-so-late-ly,  ad.    Comfortlessly. 
Dis-con'-aO-late-ness,  *.    The  state  of  being  discon- 
solate.   Disconaolation  is  found  only  in  old  authors. 
DlSCONTENT«dV-con-tent",  *.  and  o.   Want 
of  content;  uneasiness (  one  who  is  discontented:— a. 
Discontented. 
To  Dis'-con-tent",  v.  a.    To  dissatisfy. 
Di8'-coii-ten"-ted,  a.    Dissatisfied ;  uneasy. 
Di«/-coD-ten"-ted-ly,  ad.  In  a  discontented  manner. 
DU'-  con-ten"-  ted-new,   t.    The   quality   of  dis- 
content 
Dis'-con-teiit"-ment,  #.    The  state  of  discontent 
To  Dis'-con-tin"-ue,  109 :  v.  n.  and  a.    Origi 
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nally,  to  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  more  eouimtmly,  to 
cease :— uct.  To  leave  off;  to  make  au  end  of. 

Dis'-con-tin^-u-ance, .#.    A  ceasing;  discontinuity. 

Dis'-con-tin'-u-osfi,  a.    Broken  off;  separated. 

Dis'-con-ti-mT-t-ty,  84 :  t.    Disunity  of  part*. 

Dis'-con-tin'-u-a*'-/u>u,  *.    Disruption  of  parts, 

DlSCORD*dV-caWd,  37  :  ».  Disagreement,  op- 
position, mutual  anger;  difference  or  contrariety  of 
qualities,  particularly  of  sounds ;  a  combination  of  dis- 
agreeing sounds. 

To  Dis-cord',  83 :  v.  ft.  To  disagree  ;  hot  to  suit 
with. 

Dis-cor'-dant,  a.    Inconsistent;  inharmonious. 

Dis-cor'-dont-ly,  ad.    In  a  discordant  manner. 

Dis-cory-dance,  12:  1  #.  Disagreement;  opposition; 

Dis-cor'-don-cy,        J  inconsistency. 

DlSCOUNT=di8'-cownt,  *.  That  which  in  counted 
back,  or  refunded  in  a  bargain ;  a  deduction  according 
to  the  rate  or  interest  for  money  advanced  btHbrehnnd ; 
an  allowance  made  on  a  debt  not  yet  due  in  older  to 
receive  the  money  for  the  same. 

To  Dis-count',  83:  v.  a.  To  count  back;  to  alio* 
discount;  to  advance  money  on,  with  the  deduction  of 
a  discount 

£?•  The  accent  is  proper,  but  in  the  mercantile  world 
the  verb  is  very  commonly  made  to  bear  the  same 
accent  as  the  noun.  (82.) 

Dis-count'-eT,  «.    One  that  lends  on  discount. 

Dis-count'-a-ble,  a.    That  may  be  discounted. 

To  Dw-COUKf-TB-K^NCB,  v.  a.  To  discourage  »  to 
abash;  to  put  to  shame. 

Dis-coun'-te-nance, ».    Cold  treatment 

Dis-coun'-te-nan-ctr,  $.    One  who  discourage*. 

To  Dis-corra'-AOB,  f-cur'-age,  120, 129, 99)  v.  a. 
To  depress,  to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  deter;  lo 
dissuade. 

Dis-cour'-a-geT,  2,  36  :  # .    One  that  discourage*. 

Dis-coar'-age-ment,  *.    The  act  of  deterring  or  de- 

{  resting  hope;  the  cause  of  depression  or  fear. 
SCOURS  E,  dts-co'uit*,  47,  153:  s.  The  act 
of  the  understanding  by  which  it  passes  from  premises 
to  consequences ;  conversation,  mutual  intercourse  of 
language;  effusion  of  language,  talk;  a  treatise,  a 
dissertation. 

To  Die-course',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  converse,  to  talk, 
to  relate ;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  manner;  to 
reason:— act  [Shaks.]  To  treat  of;  to  discuss;  to  uttar. 

Dis-coi*r'-s«,  36 :  *.   A  speaker,  a  dissertator. 

Dis-Cot/r'-Btve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Discursive.  [Milton.] 

Dis-cur'-sive,  a.  Proceeding  by  regular  gradation 
from  premises  to  consequences;  argumentative;  mov- 
ing here  and  there ;  roving;  desultory. 

Dis-cur'-8tve-ly,  ad.    By  due  gradation  of  argument 

Dis-cur'-sive-ness,  t.    Due  gradation  of  argument. 

Dis-cur'-sor-y,  129,  18 :  a.    Argumental. 

DISCOURTEOUS,  dis-co'urt-jus,  47, 146, 147: 
a.  Uncivil,  uncomplaisant 

Dis-cotirt'-eoKS-Iy,  ad.   Uncivilly,  rudely. 

Dis-cowrt'-ship,  #.    Discourtesy.  [Oba.] 

Dis-cour'-te-By,  (-cur'-te-ie*  120,  152)  «.  In. 
civility;  rudeness. 

D1SCOUS.— See  under  Disk  after  all  words  in  Dia-. 

To  DISCOVER,  dis-CUvVr,  116,36:  V.  a.  li- 
terally, to  uncover;  to  show,  to  disclose,  to  bring  to 
light;  to  make  visible ;  to  make  known;  to  reveal;  to 
espy;  to  detect 

Dis-cov'-er-*r,  *.  One  that  finds  out  something 
which  existed,  but  was  not  known ;  also,  a  spy. 

Dia-cov'-er-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  discovered  ;  ap- 
parent, exposed  to  view. 

Di8-cov>-er-y,  s.  The  act  of  finding  any  thing  hidden ; 
the  thing  discovered;  the  act  of  revealing. 

Dis-cov/-er-/«re,  (-tire,  147)  #.  State  of  being 
released,  or  of  being  free  from  coverture,  that  is,  of 
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being  &  spinster  or  a  widow;  [Law;]  discovery;  de- 
nouement 
DlSCREDIT  =  d?a-CT&i'-Tt,  ■#.    Want  of  credit; 

ignominy,  reproach,  disgrace. 
To  Dis-cred'-it,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  credibility;  to 
disgrace,  to  make  leu  reputable;  to  distrust;  not  to 
credit. 
DU-cred'-it-o-ble,  101  :  a.    Disreputable. 
DISCREET=dts-crete',a.  literally  separate,  bat 
appropriately  in  this  mode  of  spelling,  wary,  prudent, 
cautious;   modest,  not  forward. — Compare  Discrete 
lower. 
Dta-creetMy,  ad.    Prudently;  cautiously. 
Du-creet'-nesft, s.    Discretion. 
Di»-CREr'-K>N,  (-crSsbZ-un,  89,  92)  t.  Prudence, 
knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's  self;  rise  manage- 
meat;  liberty  of  acting  at  pleasure:  literally,  disjunc- 
tion, separation,  bat  in  this  sense  little  used. 
Dis-crer-ion-al,  a.    Left  to  discretion  or  choice. 
Di»-cre/'-/on-<il-ljr,  ad.    At  pleasure,  at  choice. 
Dis-cre/'-ion-tfr-y,  a.    Left  to  discretion. 
D13CREPANT=dW-cr£-pant,  a.    Jarring,  die. 

agreeing;  different 
DiaZ-cre-pance,  12:  1  s.  Difference,  disagreement; 
DiV-cre-pan-cy,        J  contrariety. 
Dl  SCR  ETE=d ts-crett/,  a.    Separate,  distinct,  not 

concrete;  not  continued ;  disjunctive. 
Dis-cre'-tive,  105 :  a.    Disjunctive ;  noting  separa- 
tion or  opposition;   a  discretive  proposition  is  that 
which  is  opposed  to  another  by  means  of  bat,  though 
yet.  See.,  which  are  called  discretive  conjunctions. 
Dis-cre'-tiVe-ly,  ad.    In  a  discretire  manner. 
Dis-crbt'-70N,  &c — See  above  under  Discreet. 
To  DISCRIMINATE,   dw-crlm'-i-nAn,   105: 
w.  a.  and  a.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference  \  to  dis- 
tinguish by  certain  tokens ;  to  select  or  separate : — %*%. 
To  make  a  distinction. 
Dta-crim'-t-nate,  a.    Distinguished.  [Bacon.] 
Dis-crim'-f-nate-ljr,  ad.   Distinctly. 
Dis-crim'-Miate-ness,  #,    Marked  difference. 
DiVcrim/r-i-na,-tnre,  a.    That  makes  a  mark  of 
distinction,  chaxacteristical ;  that  observes  distinction. 
Dis-crim  '-i-na'-tive-ly,  ad.  With  discrimination  or 

distinction. 
Di»-crinV-t-na''-/M>n,  89:  #.    The  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing; the  state  of  being  distinguished;  dis- 
tinction; the  marks  of  distinction. 
Dis-crim'-r-na-blt,   101 :    a.    Distinguishable   by 

onbrard  marks  or  tokens. 
Dis-CRlir'-l-NOrs,  120 :  a.  Having  nice  differences 

between  tafety  and  danger,  hazardous.  [Harvey.] 
DISCUBrroRY,dTs-cu'-b*-tor4>i,  105, 129, 18 : 

<u  Fitted  to  the  posture  of  leaning. 
Dw-cum'-ben-cy,  s.    The  act  of  leaning  at  meat 
To  DlSCULPATE=xdui-cul'-pate,  v.  a.   To  ex- 

culpate,  which  is  in  better  use. 
To  Djs-cum'-bbr,  36  :  if.  a.    To  disencumber. 
DISCURSION,  dw-cur'-shun,  *.  A 

rambling  in  different  ways. 

Dis-ctJR^sryfc,  &C — See  under  Discourse. 

Dis-cur'-rent,  a.  Not  current.  [Obs.J 

DISCUS. — See  under  Disk  after  all  words  in  Dis-. 

To  DISCUSS=dTs-cuae/,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  shake 
fat  piece*,  or  separate  by  shaking:  hence,  in  medicine, 
to  disperse  or  scatter;  but  appropriately  and  com- 
monly, to  examine  or  clear  by  disquisition.' 

Dis-<W-«eT,  36  :  $.  He  that  discusses. 

Dis-coV-si've,  105 :  a.  and  #.  Having  the  power  to 
discuss,  or  disperse  tumors : — t.  A  medicine  to  dis- 
perse tumora,  a  discutient 

Disj-cu'-ftent,  f-sh'Snt,  147)  a.  and  *.  Dis- 
persing morbid  matter:—*.  A  medicine  to  disperse 


running  or 
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7b  DISDAIN,  dlz-da\n',  151 :  *.  a.  and  ».    To 
scorn ;  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one*s  character  ;— 
neu.  To  scorn ;  to  grow  impatient  or  angry. 
Du-dain',  *.  Contempt ;  scorn,  indignation. 
Dif-dain'-fttl,  117:  a.  Haughty,  scornful. 
Dit-dain'-fif  l-ljf,  ad.  Contemptuously,  haughtily. 
DU-dain'-f«l-ness,  t.  Haughty  scorn. 
DISEASE,  dTt-etx',  151 :  #.  Distemper,  malady. 
To  DU-eaV,  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  disease;  to  infect 

to  make  uneasy. 
DU-eaV-ed-ness,  «.  Sickness,  morbidness. 
Di*-eaje/-fi«l,  117  :  a.  Abounding  with  disease,  pro- 
ducing disease. 
Dis-eare- merit. «.  Trouble,  inconvenience. 
Dis-edqbi/,  114:  a.  Blunted,  made  duU. 
To  Dis'-em-bark",  v.  a.  and  n.   to  laid  [troops] 

from  a  ship : — neu.  To  land. 
Dis'-em-bark^-ment.  t.  The  act  of  disembarking. 

Dis-eni-bar-ca'-rum  is  used  with  the  same  meaning. 
To  Dis'-KM-BAtt"-R^ss,  v.  a.  To  free  from  clog. 
Dift/-em-bar"-raM-ment,  i.     Freedom  from    per- 
plexity. 
7b  Dis'-bm-bit"-TER,  v.  a.  To  free  from  bitterness. 
To  Dis'-EM-BOiy-r,  v.  a.   To  free   from  flesh  or  the 

body;  to  discharge  from  military  incorporation. 
Dis,-em-bod"-i>d,  114:  a.    Divested  of  the  body; 

separated,  no  longer  incorporated. 
7b  Dis'-em-bouue",  (-b^gut)  v.  a.  and  n.    To 
pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream;  to 
vent,  to  eject:— aea.  To  gain  a  vent ;  to  flow. 
DisZ-em-bogue^-ment,  *.    The  discharge  of  waters 

into  the  ocean. 
Dis,-bh-bos"-omed,  (-bdoV-omd,   107,  151,  18, 

1U)  a.  Separated  from  the  bosom.  [Young.] 
To  Dis'-BM-Bow"-Bt.,  v.  a.    To  take  out  the  bowels 

of;  to  draw  from  the  bowels. 
To  Du'-bm-broii/',  v.  a.  To  free  from  confusion. 
7b  Dls'-EN-A^-BLB,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  power. 
7b  DiV-kn-CHAUt",  v.  a.  To  free  from  enchantment. 
To  Dis'-en-cum^-bbr,  V.  a.  To  disburthen,  to  ex- 
onerate, to  free  from  obstruction. 
Dis/-en-cum"-brance,  $.    Freedom  from    encum- 
brance. 
To  Dis'-Klf-GAOE",  o.  a.  and  n.  To  separate,  to  ex- 
tricate, to  clear ;  to  free  from  what  strongly  detains 
the  uttention:— neu.  To  set  one's  self  free  from. 
Dis'-en-gaged",  114:  a.  Vacant,  at  leisure. 
Dis'-en-gaged,/-nes8,  S.    The  quality  of  being  dis- 
engaged; freedom  from  pressing  business ;  disjunction. 
Dis/-en-gage"-ment,  s.     Release  from  any  engage- 
gagement  or  obligation;  freedom  of  attention ;  vacancy. 
7b  Dis'-en-no,/-BL£,  101 :  t>.  a.  To  degrade. 
7b  Dis/-en-roli//,  (-role,  116)  v.  a.    To  erase  or 

remove  out  of  a  roll  or  list. 
To  Dl8,-EN-TAJV/'-aLS,  158,   101 :    v.  a.    To  un- 
ravel; to  set  free  from  impediments;  to  disengage. 
Dis/-en-tan"-gle-ment,  *.  An  unravelling. 
7b  Dia'-EN-iinm/'. — See  To  DisinthraL 
7b  LW-ek-throne",  v.  a.  To  dethrone. 
7b  Di>r,-BN-Ti"-TLS,  10 1 :  ».  a.  To  deprive  of  tide 
7b  Di8/-en-trance",  v.  a.  To  awaken  from  a  trance. 
7b  DiV-B-spouaE",  (-spowz,  137)  v.  a.  To  divorce. 
Dis'-e-steem'7,  s.  Slight,  dislike,  disregard. 
To  Dig'-e-steem",  v.  a.  To  slight,  to  dislike. 
DisZ-es-ti-ma^-fion,  *•  Disrespect,  disesteem. 
Dw-FA"-voim,  120,  39  :    *.    Discountenance  ;  un- 
propitious  regard;  state  ofunacceptableness;  want  of 
beauty. 
To  Dis-fa'-vowr,  v,  a.    To  discountenance  ;  to  de- 
form, 


7b  Dis-fiq'-ure,  v.  a.  To  deform ;  to  mangle. 

Tha  sige  =  U  UMd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Qm$onani$:  mish-un,  i.  c.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  thm,  166:  ttlSn,  166. 
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DIS- 

Dis-fig'-ure-ment,  t.  A  defacement ;  a  deforming. 

Di»-flgf-n-ra*Wion,  #.  The  act  of  disfiguring;  the 
state  of  being  disfigured;  deformity. 

To  Dis-FOr'-bst,  v.  a.    To  disafforest,  which  see. 

To  Dis-hran'-chisb,  (-chiz,  105, 137)  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  privileges  or  communities. 

D.s-lran'-choe-ment,  t.   A  depriving  of  privileges. 

To  Dis-PUr'-NI8H,  v.  a.  To  unfurnish,  to  strip. 

To  Dis-oar'-kjsh,  151 :  v.  a.  To  strip  of  orna- 
ments. 

To  Dis-oar'-rj-sojc,  (-80,114)  151:  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive  of  a  garrison. 

To  Dis-olo'-rj-fy,  151,  6:  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
glory. 

To  Di  s-gorob',  151 :  v.  a.  To  vomit ;  to  discharge. 

DU-gorge'-ment,  $.  A  disgorging ;  thing  disgorged. 

Dis-orace',  151 :  9.  Slate  of  being  out  or  favour  ; 
state  of  ignominy;  dishonour;  state  of  shame;  cause 
of  shame. 

To  Di*-gracef,  t>.  a.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to 
dishonour  as  an  agent;  to  bring  to  shame ;  to  put  out 
of  favour. 

Dtf-gra'-cer,  t.  One  that  causes  ignominy. 

Dii-grace'-fwl,  117:  a.  Shameful. 

Di*-grace'-fttl-ljr,  ad.  Ignorainiously. 

Dii-grace'-ful-ness, «.  Ignominy. 

Dis-ora'-c/ous,  (-sh'ua,  147)  a.  Unfavourable. 

7b  DISGUISE,  diz-guW,  151,  77:  v.  a.  To 
conceal  by  an  unusual  dress;  to  bide  by  a  counterfeit 
appearance ;  to  disfigure  j  to  change  the  form  of. 

Dif-guUe',  *.  A  dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person 
that  wears  it;  a  false  appearance;  counterfeit  show. 

Dit-gui'-*rT  *.    He  that  disguises  himself  or  another. 

Di*-£tii#e  -ment,  #.  Dress  of  concealment. 

DISGUST,  (Hz-gustf,  151 :  *.  Distaste  ;  aversion 
of  the  palate;  aversion;  offence  conceived. 

To  Dif-gust',  v.  a.  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach ; 
to  strike  with  dislike;  to  offend;  to  produce  aversion. 

Di*-gU8t'-ing,  a.  Nauseous;  offensive. 

Dis-gust'-intf-ly,  ad.  In  a  disgusting  manner. 

Dif-gust'-ftfT,  a.  Nauseous;  causing  aversion. 

DISH,  &C— See  after  all  the  words  formed  with  DU-. 

DISHABILLE,  dta'-d-btl",  170:  *.  An  undress. 
Asan  adj.  it  is  properly  deshabille  (dSz'-d-bT l"-ya\j.) 

To  DISH  ABlT=dts-hab'-it,  v.  a.  To  drive  from 
abode.  [Shaks.] 

7b  Dis-hbart'-jeic,  (-har'-tn,  131,  114)  v.  a.  To 
discourage,  to  deject,  to  terrify,  to  repress. 

To  Dis-HBu'-IT. — See  Disinherit. 

To  DISHEVEL,  d£-»hSv'-*l,  105:  v.  a.  To 
spread  the  hair  disorderly ;  it  derives  its  pronunciation 
from  its  original  French  form. 

D*-shev'-elled,  (-Sid,  114)  a.  Flowing  disorderly. 

D1S HON  EST,  dtz-5n'-Sst,  1 5 1 ,  56 :  a.  Void  of 
probity  or  faith;  in  a  classical  sense,  disgraced,  igno- 
minious; in  our  old  writers,  unchaste,  lewd. 

Dis-Aon-est-ly,  ad.  In  a  dishonest  manner. 

DU-Aon/-est-y,  f.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest. 

DiS-HOx'-or/R,  (diz-oti'-ur,  151,  56,  120)  *.  Re- 
proach, disgrace,  ignominy ;  reproach  uttered,  censure. 

To  Dis-Aon'-Otf  r,  v.  a.  To  disgrace  ;  to  violate  the 
chastity  of;  to  deprive  of  the  ornament  of;  to  refuse 
the  acceptance  or  payment  of. 

Dis-Aon'-our-er,  t.  One  that  dishonours. 

Di*-hon'-OMr-a-blf,  a.  Shameful,  reproachful ;  void 
of  faith ;  being  in  a  state  of  disesteem.* 

Din-hon'-OKiwi-bly,  ad.  Ignominiously. 

To  Dis-horn',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  horns.  [Shaks.} 

Dis-Hu'-xor/M,  56,  120  :  t.  Ill-humour. 

Di»'-im-provb"-iiemt,  (-prCBv'-ment,  107)  *.  Re- 
duction from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 


DIS- 

To  Dis'-m-CAR"-CBR-ATB,  v.  a.  To  free  from  prison. 

To  Dis'-in-ci.ink",  v.  a.  To  produce  dislike  to. 

Di8'-iu-cli-na"-/ton,  89 :  «.  Slight  dislike. 

To  Dis/-in-cor"-po-ratb,  v.  a.  To  dissolvo  from 
being  corporate;  to  detach  from  a  corporation. 

DU'-in-cor/-po-ra"-/ion,  89 :  $.  Deprivation  o. 
corjwrate  existence  or  privileges. 

To  Dis'-in-fect",  v.  a.  To  purify  from  infection. 

Dis,-in-fec"-/ton, «.  Purification  from  infection. 

Dj»/-in-gkn"-U-0C8,  120  :  a.  Unfair;  meanly  art- 
ful; viciously  subtle ;  sly,  cunning;  illiberal 

DisMn-gen"-u-0U8-ljr,  ad.  With  disingenuonsness. 

Dis'-in-gen/'-u-OUB-ness,  *.  Unfairness;  low  craft. 
Disingemmty,  in  the  same  sense,  is  almost  obsolete. 

To  Dis'-in-HRr"-it,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  from  an  here- 
ditary right  Disherit,  with  the  same  meaning,  is  little 
used. 

Dis'-in-her"-i-#on,  (-hSr'4-zn,  129,  105,  151, 
114)  s.  The  act  of  disinheriting ;  the  state  of  being 
disinherited.    Disherison  has  the  same  meaning. 

Di8/-in-tk-ora/'-t/0N,  89  :  ff.  The  act  of  separating 
integrant  parts  of  a  substance,  as  distinguished  from 
decomposition  or  the  separation  of  constituent  patt*. 

To  Dis'-in-TEr",  v.  a.  To  unbury ;  to  disclose. 

DisMn-ter/'-ment,  #.  An  nnburying. 

Dis-in'-tbr-rst,  151 :  #.  What  is  contrary  to  one's 
wish  or  profit ;  indifference  to  profit,  or  to  private  re- 
gards. 

To  Di«-in'-ter-est,  v.  a.  To  render  superior  to  private 
advantage. 

DU-in'-ter-ett-ed,  a.  Superior  to  private  regards ; 
without  personal  concern  in  an  affair;  free  from  self- 
interest.  Disinterested,  in  the  same  sense,  is  out  of  use. 

DU-in"-ter-ett'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  disinterestedness. 

DU-in/'-ter-e8t'-ed-ne8s,  s .  Contempt  of  private  in- 
terest  Disintcresment,  in  the  same  sense,  is  out  of  use. 

To  Dw'-iK-rHR^i/',  (-Mrittl,  112)  v.  a.  To  set 
free,  to  restore  to  liberty,  to  rescue  from  slavery. 

To  Dis'-J-nurb",  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  habit  [Milton.) 

To  Dis'-IN-VITE*,  v.  a.  To  recall  an  invitation. 

7b  Dis'-IK-YOLVe",  189 :  v.  a.  To  disentangle. 

To  Dis-join',  151  :  v.  a.  To  separate;  to  part  from 
each  other ;  to  sunder. 

Dif-jtiMcr/,  (d!z-jungkt,  158)  a.  Disjoined. 

DU-jiwc'-tive,  105  :  a.  and  S.  Incapable  of  union  ; 


marking  separation  or  opposition ;  disjoining  the  a 
though  joining  the  words ;  set  in  opposition ;  having 
parts  in  opposition : — s.  A  disjunctive  conjunction. 

Du-junc'-Uve-ly,  ad.  Distinctly ;  separately. 

D'i#-ju*c'-/ion,  89 :  $.  Disunion ;  separation. 

To  Dis-joint7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  out  or  joint ; 
to  break  at  junctures ;  to  make  incoherent;  to  break, 
the  relation  between  the  parts :— aea.  To  fall  in  pieces. 

Dia-joint7,  a.  Disjointed. 

Dis-jointMy,  ad.  In  a  divided  state. 

Di8-JU,-DZ-CAw-rJ0r*,  109,  89  :  «.  Act  of  deter- 
mining. 

Dis-JVNCT*,  &C — See  above,  under  To  Disjoin. 

DISK,  &C. — Sec  after  all  the  words  formed  with  Dis-. 

D1SKINDNESS,  dia-klntd'-n&s.,  115,  76:  «. 
Unkindness;  injury. 

Dis-LIKe',  151  :  *.  Disinclination;  absence  of  affec- 
tion ;  the  contrary  to  fondness ;  discord. 

To  Du-like',  v.  a.  To  disapprove  ;  not  to  like. 

Dis-like'-fol,  117:  a.  Disaffected.  [Spencer.] 

To  Di*-li'-k*n,  114:  v.  a.  To  make  unlike.  In 
Shnkspeare  it  may  be  met  with  as  a  verb  neuter. 

DU-Kke'-ness,  *.  Dissimilitude,  unlikeness. 

To  Dis-i.imb',  (-lim,  156)  v.  a.  To  tear  limb  from 
limb. 

To  Dis-hiyis*,  (-Urn,  156)  t?.  a.  To  strike  from  a- 
picture. 


The  Mh«n*»  eatlra,  sad  th«  ptinripte  lo  whkb  tb«  numbers  refer,  precmk  Um  Dictieawr. 

Vowels:  gaV«wav  chip'-man :  p4-pi':  la»:  g<$Sd:  jr(5),  i.  c .  jew,  55 :  »,t,\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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DIS-     . 

Dls-or'-der-ly,  a.  Confused;  lawless;  vicious. 

Dis-or'-di-nate,  a.    Not  Hying  by  good  rule*. 

DU-or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.  Inordinately. 
To  Dia-W-o^-NitE,  v.  a.  To  break  or  destroy  Um 
structure  or  order  of;  to  dissolve  the  unkm  of  parts. 

Dis  or/-ga-n*-za"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Destruction  of  sys- 
tem; subversion  of  order. 

To  Di»-oOTf/,  (-own,  125)  v.  a.  To  deny  a  pro- 
perty in ;  to  deny ;  not  to  allow ;  to  abnegate  ;  to  re- 
nounce. 

7b  Djs-ojr/-r-DATB,  v.  a.  See  To  Deoxydat*. 

To  Dts-PAin/,  r.  a.  To  part  a  pair  or  couple. 

To  Dis-pani/,  V.  a.  To  display.   [Unusual.] 

Dis- pan '-two,  (-shun,  147)  *.  Diffusion;  dilation. 

To  DlSPARAGE~dis-paV-agt,  129,  99  :  «.  a. 
To  match  unequally;  to  injure  by  a  depreciating 
comparison. 

Dia-par'-a-ger,  2,  36  :  ».  One  that  disparages. 

Dfo-par'-age-ment,  *.  Injurious  union  or  compa- 
rison with  something  inferior;  in  law,  the  matching  of 
an  heir  beneath  his  or  her  degree,  or  against  decency. 

Dia'-par-ate,  a,  and  f.  Unequal ;  dissimilar  : — 
Disparates,  $ .  pL  are  things  so  une  junl  or  unlike 
that  they  cannot  be  compared. 

Dis  parity,  (d!a-paY4-t^>  129,  103)  x.  In- 
equality, difference  in  rank  or  excellence ;  dissimilitude. 

To  Dis-park',  v,  a.     To  throw  open  a  park. 

To  Die-part7,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  separate. 

Dis-PAs'-S/OK,  (-pasbZ-un,  147)  i.  Coolness  of 
temper ;  freedom  from  mental  perturbation. 

Dis-pas'-sion-ate,  a.  Cold ;  calm ;  impartial. 

Dis-pas^-non-ate-ly,  ad.  Calmly. 

To  Dis-patch',  &c — See  To  Despatch. 

To  DISPEL=dis-pel',  r.  a.  To  drive  by  scatter, 
ing:  to  disperse,  to  dissipate. 

To  DlSPEND»du-p£nd',  v,  a.  Originally,  to 
weigh  off  or  distribute  by  weight;  thence  to  distribute 
generally ;  and  hence  to  spend  or  lay  out ;  for  which 
we  now  use  Egpnd.  [Obs.] 

Dis-pen'-dtT,  # .  A  dispenser.  [Obs.] 

To  Dis-PBNSe',  v.  a.  To  distribute  by  weight ;  to 
deal  out  in  parts  and  portions ;  to  make  up  and  deal 
out  medicines.    To  Di>pe*$e  vith,  see  lower. 

Dis-pen'-seT,  #.  A  distributer. 

Dis-pen'-sor-y,  12,  105 :  f.  The  place  where  me- 
dicines are  dispensed. 

Dia-pen-sa-tor-y,  18,  105 :  t.  A  book  in  which 
the  composition  of  medicines  is  described  and  directed. 

Dir'-pen-sa"-/ion,  89:  #.  Distribution;  the  dealing 
out  of  any  thing ;  the  method  of  Providence  or  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil ;  that  which  Is  dispensed  or 
bestowedV—See  also  lower. 

Dis*-pen-sa'-tor,  #.  A  distributer. 

To  Dis-PBNtB'-wiTH,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  deal  out  an 
indulgence  or  permission,  and  hence  lo  excuse,  to  give 
leave  not  to  do  or  observe  what  is  required  or  com- 
manded ;  hence,  again,  to  permit  the  want  of  a  thiug 
which  is  useful  or  convenient,  to  do  without  it ;  to  sec 
free  from  obligation :  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from : 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  last  two  seuses  is  not  to  bo 
imitated. 

Dis-pense*,  s.  Exemption.  [Obs.] 

Dis-pen'-sa-ble,  a.   That  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Dis-pen'-sa-blf-ness,  ».  Capability  of  being  dis- 
pensed with. 

Dis-pen'-sa-ttVe,  105:  a.  Granting  dispensal ion. 

Dis-pen'-sa-tive-ly,  ad.  By  dispensation. 

Dis-pen'-sa-tor-y,  a.  Having  the  power  of  granting 
dispensation. 

Dis'-pen-sa^-fion,  89  :    *.    An  exemption  from  a 
law;    a  permission  to  do  something  forbidden;    an 
allowance  to  omit  something  commanded.— See  also 
above. 
Tb*  ttga  =  it  used  after  mode*  of  sptlliag  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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DIS- 

7©  Dis'-LO-CATB,  r.  a.  To  displace ;  to  put  out  of 
jfint. 

DlsMo-ca'-fson,  *.  The  act  of  moving  from  its  pro- 
per place;  state  of  being  displaced;  a  luxation,  or 
Joint  pot  out 

To  Dislodge',  151 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  remove  from 
a  place ;  to  drive  from  a  station;  to  remove  to  other 
quarters : — aes.  To  go  away  to  another  place. 

Diihloy'-^l,  151,  29,  12:  a.  Not  true  to  alle- 
giance; faithless;  treacherous;  false  in  love. 

Du-loy'-al-ly,  ad.   Faithlessly. 

Dir-loy'-al-ty,  «•  Want  of  allegiance ;  or  faith. 

DISMAL,  dii'-ma),  151,  12  :  a.  Sorrowful ;  dire  ; 
horrid;  melancholy;  uncomfortable:  unhappy  ;  dark. 

£9-  The  first  syllable  is  supposed  to  be  of  other  origin 
than  the  prefix  Dis-,  and  does  not,  in  consequence,  fall 
under  the  rule  for  pronouncing  it. 

DU'-mal-ly,  ad.  Horribly ;  sorrowfully. 

Dis'-mal-nesa,  *»  Horror;  sorrow. 

To  DISMANTLE,  dti-maV-tl,  151,  101 :  v.  a. 
To  strip  or  divest ;  to  strip  of  outworks  ;  to  break  off. 

To  Dis-mask',  1 1  :  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a  mask. 

To  Dls-mast',  11:  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  masts. 

7V  DISMAY,  dix-miy,  151 :  v,  a.  To  terrify;  to 
discourage ;  to  depress ;  to  deject. 

Dis-may*,  «.  Fall  of  courage ;  terror ;  fear. 

Du-may'-ed-neM,  t.  Dejection  of  courage, 

D1SME. — See  after  all  the  words  formed  with  Dis-. 

To  DISMEMBER,  diz  m^nV-be r.  151:  v.  a. 
To  divide  member  from  member :  to  dilaccratc. 

Dis-mem'-ber-raeiit,  *.  Division. 

To  DISMISS,  dTz-miss',  151  :  r.  a.  To  send  away  ; 
to  give  leave  of  departure ;  to  discard ;  to  discontinue 
or  cease  the  further  hearing  of. 

Dismiss',  a.  Dismissal  or  dismission.  [Obs.] 

Dis-mis'-ts've,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Causing  dismission ; 
giving  leave  to  depart. 

Du-rnis'-sal,  *.  Dismission. 

Dif-mif'-ston,  (-shun,  147)  «.  A  sending  away  ;  an 
honourable  discharge ;  deprivation ;  obligation  to  leave. 

To  DISMORTGAGE,  dti-mor'-gagc  151, 156: 
v.  a.  To  redeem  from  mortgage. 

Tfe  Dis-xoum',  151 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  throw  off 
from  horseback;  to  throw  from  an  elevation  or  place 
of  honour;  to  throw  [cannon]  from  the  carriage: — 
sea.  To  alight  from  a  horse;  to  descend  from  an 
elevation. 

To  Di«-na3/-!MUI^izb,  (-nateh'-oo-rtfl-tw,  96, 
14?)  151 :  9,  a.  To  alienate ;  to  make  alien ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

Du-na'-Zwred,  (-cb'oord,  147, 114)  a.  Unnatural ; 
wanting  natural  tenderness.  [Shaks  ] 

To  Dis'-o-bzt",  (-Immj,  1 00)  v.  a.  To  break  com- 
mands or  transgress  prohibitions. 

Dis/-o-be~-d*-ent,  105  :  a.  That  disobeys. 

DisZ-o-be^-di'-ence,  *.  Violation  of  lawful  com- 
mand or  prohibition ;  breach  of  duty  to  superiors j 


ipliance. 
To  Dto'-o-BUOX*\  104:  v,  a.    To  offend  by  some. 

thing  contrary  to  what  was  expected  or  desired. 
Di«/-o-bli/r-ging>  a.  Not  obliging  ;  discourteous. 
Dt*/-o-bli"-ging-ly,  ad.  Rudely ;  discourteously. 
Dis'-o-bli^-ging-ness,  $.  Offenstveness. 
Dis-oiy-li-ga^/ton,  *.  Offence ;  cause  of  disgust. 
DU-orV-li-ga'-tor-y,  a.    Releasing  obligation  :  the 

literal  seuse.  which  in  the  other  words  is  obsolete. 
Dub-orbsi/,  151,  114:  a.  Thrown  from  its  orbit 
Dis-or'-uEK,  151,  36:  «.  Confusion  i  irregularity; 

romult ;   neglect  of  rule )  distemper  of  body,  or  of 

mind. 
To  Dis-or'-der,  v.  a.    To  throw  into  confusion ;  to 

disturb,  to  ruflie;  to  make  sick. 
Dis-or/nleTfd,  114:  a.  Deranged;  indisposed. 


Conumanh: 
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DIS- 

To  DISPEOPLE,  dis-pe'-pl,  103,  101 :  v.  a. 

To  depopulate,  to  empty  of  people. 
Dia-peV-pto,  36  :  s.  A  depopulator. 
To  DlSPERGE=dTfa-pergi',  v.  a.  To  sprinkle. 
DISPERMOUS,  dk-per'-mua,    120:    a.    Con- 
taining only  two  seed*— See  Di-. 
To  DlSPERSE=dia-perci',  35,  153:  v.  a.    To 
Matter,  to  drive  to  different  ©art* ;  to  dissipate ;  to 
distribute. 
Dis-per7-**!",  36 :  *.  A  scatterer,  a  spreader. 
Dis-per/-sed-ly,  ad.  In  a  dispersed  manner. 
Dia-per'-eed-neas,  #.  The  state  of  being  dispersed. 

Dispersing**  is  little  used. 
Dia-per'-wve,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  disperse. 
Dis-per'-iwn,  (-shun.  147)  *.  The  act  of  sprink- 
ling, scattering,  or  spreading ;  the  state  of  being  scat- 
tered. 
To  DISPIRIT-dia-aptrMt,  129  :  v.  a.    To  dis- 
courage, to  deject,  to  depress  j  to  exhaust  the  spirits. 
Dia-pir'-fr-ted-neat,  #.  Want  of  vigour. 
Dis-prr'-i-oUB,  146,  120 :  a.  Cruel.  [Spensfi.] 
n  Displace',  t>.  a.   To  put  out  of  place;  to  put 

out  of  any  state  or  condition ;  to  disorder. 
Dis-place -ment,  s.  The  act  of  displacing. 
Di8-PLA'-C«N-cr. — See  lower  under  To  Displease. 
To  Dis-plant/,  ».  a.  To  move  a  plant;  to  dishabiL 
Dis/-plan-ta"-rion,  #.  The  act  of  displanting. 
To  Dis-plat',  v.  a.  To  untwist,  to  uncurl. 
To  DISPLAY^dis-plItf,  v.  a.  To  spread  wide;  to 
exhibit  to  view  or  thought ;  to  set  out  ostentatiously. 
Di8-piay',  *.  An  exhibition  to  the  view  orthe  thoughts, 
Dis-play7-*!1,  «.  He  or  that  which  displays. 
To  DISPLE.— See  To  Disciple. 
To  DISPLEASE,  d«-ple**',  137, 189:  v.  a.  To 

offend,  to  make  angry,  to  make  sad. 
Dia-plea'-s/ing-neaa, *.  Offensivenef* 
I)i»-PLBAft-AXT,  (-plgx'-ant,  120)  a.  Unpteaslng. 

offensive. 
Dia-pleW-ance,  #.  Anger,  discontent  [Obs.] 
Dis-plW-tire,  (-pWlh'-'oor,  147)  #.  Uneasiness  ; 
pain  received;  offence;   pain   given;   anger,  indig- 
nation;  state  of  disgrace;   state  of  being  discoun- 
tenanced; disfavour. 
To  Dis-pleos'-ifie,  v.  a.  To  disptea* 
Di9-pla'-ceh-CF,    f.     That  which 

civility,  rudeness.  [Little  used.] 
To  DlSPLODE=dia-plodt',  v.  a.     To  disperse 

with  a  loud  noise :  to  vent  with  violence. 
Dia-pl</-8ive,(-ctv,  152, 105)  a.  Noting  displosion. 
Dis-plcf-iion,  (-ihun,   147)  *.    The  act  of  dis- 

ploding. 
To  DISPLUME,  dis-prsSin',  109:    v.  a.     To 

strip  of  feathers;  to  strip  of  the  badges  of  honour. 
To  DISPONGE,  di-spungi',  105,  116  :  v.  a.  To 

expunge;  to  discharge  as  from  a  sponge.— See  Di-. 
DISPORT,  dis-po'urt,  130,  47:  *.    Sport,  play, 

pastime.    Dis-  is  merely  intensive.— Sec  Di-. 
To  Dia-port/,  v.  a.  and  ».    To  divert  :—neu.  To 

play,  to  toy,  to  wanton. 
To  DISPOSE,  dw-pozt',  137:  v.  a.  and  ft.   To 
place,  distribute,  or  arrange ;  to  employ  to  various 
purposes;  to  bestow ;  to  adapt ;  to  incline,  with  to  ;  to 
make  fit,  with  for ;  to  regulate;  To  Dispose  of.  to 
apply  to  any  purpose ;  to  put  into  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther;  to  give  away  by  authority ;  to  direct ;  to  conduct : 
to  place  in  any  condition ;  to  put  away  by  any  means: 
—ueu.  [Obs.]  To  bargain. 
Dis-po*/,  82:  *.    Disposal;   dispensation;   dispo- 
sition. [Obs.] 
Dia-po'-wr,  (-aer)  #.  Distributer;  giver ;  bestower ; 

governor  :  directer. 
Dis-po'-fa-bUr,  101:  a.  Capable  of  being  disposed; 
free  to  be  used  or  employed, 
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Di§-po'-*aI,  ••    The  act  of  disposing ;   regulation 

management;  power  of  bestowing. 
Dis/-po-«i/"-ion,   (-zish'-un,  89)  «.    Order,  dis- 
tribution; natural  fitness;  tendency;  temper;  afiec 
tion  of  kindness  or  ill-will ;  predominant  inclination  | 
assortment. 
Dis-poZ-i-tive,   105:    a.    That  implies    disposal. 

[Out  of  use.] 
Dia-pos'-i'-tive-ly,  ad.  Distributively.  [Obs.] 
Dis-pojr'-i-tor,  «.  The  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign 

where  another  planet  is.  [AstroL] 
Dia-po'-stire,  (-zh'oor,  147)  s.  Disposal.  [Obs.] 
To  DISPOSSESS,  dia'-poz-z&a",  151 :  v.  a. 

put  out  of  possession,  to  disseize,  to  deprive. 
Dia'-po«-*W-»on,  (-poz-z&h'-mfe  147) 

act  of  putting  out  of  possession. 
Du-praisb',  (-pra>z,  151, 189)  «.  Blame,  censure. 

dishonour. 
To  Dia-prai«e>  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  censure. 
Dis-prau'-er,  36 :  #.  A  censurer. 
Dia-prW-i-bl*,  a.  IUaudable.  [Little  used  ] 
Dis-prai*Mng-ly,  ad.  With  censure. 
7b  D1SPREAD,  dia-prSd',  120:   v.  a.  and  ». 
To  spread  different  ways :— neu.  To  extend  P*  expand 
itself— See  Di-. 
Dis-pirad'-er.  «.  A  divuljjcr.  [Milton] 
To  DlSPRIZE=dTui-piW,t>.a.  To  undervalue. 
DlS-PROP'-lT,  #.  Loss,  detriment 
Dis-PROOP'. — See  under  To  Disprove. 
To  Dis-PROPf-ER-Tr,  v.  a.    To  take  away  the  pos- 
session ot  [Shaks.]  „ 
Dis'-pro-por"-t/on,  (-ptfur-ahun,  130,  89)   «. 
Unsuitableness  of  one  thing  or  part  to  another ;  want 
of  symmetry ;  disparity. 
To  Dia'-pro-por/'-fion,  v.  a.    To  mismatch,  to  join 

unfitly. 
Dis/-pro-por"-/Jon-«-blf,  101 :  a.    Unsuitable  in 

form  or  quantity. 
Dis,-pro-por/'-/ibn-a-bly,  ad.  Unsuitably,  not  sym- 

metrically. 
Dia,-pro-por"-/ion-a-ble-ne88,  *.  Unsuitableness  to 

something  else. 
Dt8/-pro-por"-/ion-al,  a.  Without  proportion. 
Dia'-pro-por/,-/ton-al-ly,  ad.    UnsuiUbly  with  re- 
spect to  quantity  or  value. 
Dia'-pro-por,-fion-al"-*-ty,  84:    *.    The  state 

being  without  proportion.— [Sir  T.  More.] 
Dia,-pro-por//-/iop-ate,  o.   Unsymmetricalf  unsuit- 
able either  in  bulk,  form,  or  value. 
Dia'-pro-por/'-rton-ate-ly,  ad.     UnsuiUbly;    uu- 

symmetrtcally. 
Ditf-pro-por"-/wn-ate-ne88,  »*   Unsuitableness  in 

bulk,  form,  or  value. 
To  Dib-prove',  (-prSov,  107)  v.  a.  To  confate,  to 

refute :  in  old  authors,  to  disapprove. 
Dia-pro'-ver,  36 :  t.  One  that  disproves. 
Dia-pro'-ra-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  refuM* 
Dia-proof ,  #.  Confutation. 
Dm-puw'-ish-jI-bi.k,  a.     Not  punishable ;  withont 

penal  restraint.  [Swift] 
To  Dia-PUHOE'* — See  To  Disponge. 
To  DISPUTE^dia-putt',  t>.  it.  and  a.  To  contend 
by  argument,  to  debate :— act.  To  contend  for   by 
words  or  action ;  to  question ;  to  reason  about,  to  dis- 
cuss. 
Dis-pute1,  82 :  *.  Contest,  controversy. 
Dia-pu'-teT,  *.  A  controvertist,  an  arguer. 
Di8-pu'-ting,  «.  The  act  of  contending  by  word*. 
Dia-puteMesa,  a.  Indisputable. 
Dia-pu'-ta-tive,    105  :    a.     Disposed     to  dispute, 

[Watts.] 
Dia'-pu-tant,  #.  and  a.    A  controvertist,  an  arguer, 
a  reasoner :— adj.  Disputing ;  engaged  in  controversy. 
The  «k^n«  emir*  and  th.  principle,  to  which  th.  number,  refer.  pr««de  the  Dictioaary. 
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Dis'-pu-to-blt,  a,  liable  to  contest ;  controvertible ; 
lawful  to  be  contested. 

Difl'-pu-ta"-/ion,  89:  #.  The  skill  of  controversy; 
argumentation ;  controversy ;  argumental  contest. 

IW-pu-taff-/iotfs,  (-sh'iis,  147)  a.  Inclined  to 
dispute;  cavilling. 

To  DISQUALIFY,  dtt-kwol'4-fy,  7G,  143,  140, 
105.  6 :  v.  a.  To  make  unfit;  to  disable  by  some  na- 
tural or  legal  impediment :  to  deprive  of  a  right  or 
claim  by  some  positive  restriction ;  to  disable. 

Dis>YUal'-«-f»-ca"-/ion,  89:  S.  That  which  dis- 
qualifies or  makes  unlit 

Dis-QPi'-BT,  (-kwi'-St,  188)  f.  and  a.  Uneasiness, 
want  of  tranquillity,  vexation,  anxietv:— adj.  Unquiet, 
uneasy,  restless. 

To  Dia-f  m'-et,  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  harass, 

Dis-ftfi'-et-er,  36 :  ».  A  disturber. 

Dis-yin'-efc-M,  117:  q.  Producing  uneasiness. 

Dis-^io'-et-ly,  ad.  Without  rest;  anxiously. 

Dis-^ui'-et-nesx,  #.  Uneasiness,  restlessness. 

Dif-^m'-e-tottt,  120 :  a*  Causing  disquiet. 

Dis-^tfi'-e-tude,  #.  Uneasiness,  anxiety. 

DISQUISITION,  dV-kwi-zIah'-un,  76,  145, 
151,89:  «.  Literally,  a  seeking  various  ways,  (see 
Di ,)  a  formal  inquiry  into  a  subject  by  arguments ; 
examination. 

DISREGARD  =  dV-r£-gard",  s.  Slight  notice, 
neglect,  contempt. 

To  Dis'-re-gara",  v,  a.    To  slight,  to  contemn. 

Dis/-re-gar'/-deT,  #.    One  who  disregards. 

Di»/-re-gard"-ftfl,  117:  a.    Negligent. 

Diay-re-ffard/r-f*l-le/,  ad.    Contemnlngly. 

Dis-rkl'-uh,    151:    «.    Bad   taste,    nan 
dislike  of  the  palate,  squeamishness. 

To  Dis-rel'-ish,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  an  unpleasant 
taste ;  to  want  a  taste  for;  to  dislike. 

DhZ-kk-putk",  t.    1U  character,  dishonour. 

To  Duf-re-pate",  v.  a.  To  bring  into  disgrace.  [Obe.] 

DU-ref/-u-to-bk,  92,  101 :  a.    Not  creditable. 

Di#-rep'-a-ta"-/ibii.  89:  «.  Disgrace,  dishonour, 
loss  of  reputation,  ignominy. 

DisZ-rk-spect",  *.    Incivility,  want  of  reverence. 

To  Dis'-re-spect^,  t>.  a.  To  show  or  to  feel  disre- 
spect to. 

Dis'-re-fpect/'-fafl,  117:  a.    Irreverent,  uncivil. 

Dia/-re-8pect"-fiil-ly,  ad.    Irreverently. 

To  Dus- bobs',  151 :  v.  a.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of. 

To  DiaVRooT7,  V.  a.    To  uproot  [Goldsmith.] 

DISRUPT=dT»-rupt',  151:  a.  Rent  asunder.— 
SeeDi-.  [Not  much  used.] 

Dis-rupf-/toD,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  breaking  asunder  : 
breach,  rent,  dilaceration. 

To  DISSATISFY*dU-saY-ts-fy,  6:  t>.  a.  To 
discontent,  to  displease,  to  fail  to  please. 

Di»-*at'-i*-fac"-tor-y,  129,  18,  105 :  a.  Unable 
to  give  content 

Dis-*at/-U-fac"-tor-»-ne«,  *.  Inability  to  give 
content 

Dis-sat'-if-fac"-/i<Kj,  89:  #.  The  state  of  being 
dissatisfied;  discontent 

To  Dib-seat7,  v.  a.    To  remove  from  a  seat 

To  DISSECT=dis-8£ckt',  v.  a.  To  cut  in  pieces  i 
to  anatomize ;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 

Dit-sec'-tor,  36 :  $.  An  anatomist ;  one  who  take* 
to  pieces  and  examines  closely. 

DU-*ec/-/ion,  #.  The  act  of  accurately  cutting  in 
pieces;  anatomy;  nice  examination. 

To  DISSEIZE=dVsezt',  103:  v.  a.  To  dis- 
possess,  to  deprive.  [Law.] 

Die-seiz'-or,  177  :  s.    He  that  dispossesses. 

Dis-eeU'-in,  9.    An  unlawful  dispossessing  a  man  of 


DIS- 

his  land,  tenement,  or  other  immovable  er  incorporeal 

right. 
To  DISSEMBLE,  d?s-t£m'-bl,  v.  a.  and  *•    To 

hide  under  false  appearances,  to  pretend  that  not  to 

be  which  really  is;  to  pretend  that  to  be  which  if  not; 

to  simulate,  which  word  better  expresses   the   last 

meaning :—•*».  To  play  the  hypocrite;  to  use  false 

professions,  to  wheedle. 
Dls  seal'  blf  r,  #.    A  hypocrite ;  one  who  dissembles,. 
DU-sem'-bling,  a.  and  ».    Making  a  false  appear- 
ance or  resemblance:—*.  Dissimulation. 
Dts-sem'-biing-ly,  ad.    With  dii simulation, 
Dis-seh'-bi^mc*,   a.    Want   of   resemblance,   the 

literal  meaning  of  the  whole  class. 
To  DISSEMINATE, dls-sta'4-naU,  105 :  v.  a. 

To  sow  in  various  directions;  (see  Di*;)  to  spread 

every  way. 
Di*-eein"-*-Da'-tor,  38:  s.    A  sower,  s  spreader. 
Dis-*em'-*-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  scattering  like  seed ; 

a  sowing :  a  spreading. 
To  DISSENT=dis-s£nt',  v.  a.    To  disagree  in 

opinion,  to  differ ;  to  differ  from  the  estsblUhed  church. 
Dis-senf,   #.    Difference   in   opinion;  difference  of 

religious  opinion  from  that  of  the  established  church. 
Dis-sen'-Ur,  «.    One  that  dissents,  particularly  from 

the  doctrines  or  government  of  the  established  church. 
Dis-sen'-lieut,  (-ah'Snt,  147)  a.    Disagreeing; — #. 

One  who  declares  his  dissent. 
Dis-sen'-hon,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Disagree****,  a$rij*. 

contention,  quarrel. 
Dis-sen'-ft'ovs,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.    Disposed  to  dis- 
cord; quarrelsome. 
Diy-SBN-TA^-NK-oi7B,  90,   1$0:  *   Disagreeable; 

inconsistent    Miltos)  uses  Difsentcnf  with  the  same 

meaning. 

roDISSEBT-dTs-terV.  35:  ».«.  To  discourse 
or  dispute  on  a  subject  [Little  used.] 

fW-ser-ta'-tor,  38 :  «.  One  who  writes  s  disser- 
tation; one  who  debates. 

Dis/-ser-ta'/-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  dlsoourse,  a  disquisition, 
a  treatise. 

To  DISSERVE=dfe-serv',  35,  189:  v.  a.  To 
do  injury  or  mischief  to ;  to  hurt 

Dis-ser'-vtce,  105  :  s.    Injury,  mischief. 

Db-ser'-vice-a-bU,  101 :  a.    Hurtful. 

DU-ser'-vice-a-ble-nets,  «.    Injury,  harm. 

To  Dis-sbt/-TL£,  101 :  v.  a.    To  unsettle.  [Ob*.] 

To  DISSEVER=dT8-«£v'-eT,  36  :  v.  a.  To  part 
in  two:  to  divide.    Dis-  is  merely  intensive.— See  Di-. 

Dis-sev'-er-ance,  f.    Separation. 

DISSIDENT,  dis'-ei-delnt,  a.  and  t.  Not  agree- 
ing .*— *.  A  dissenter. 

Dis^si-dence,  «.    Disagreement ;  discord. 

DISSILIENT,  duwil'4-Snt,  90:  a.  Starting 
asunder ;  opening  with  elastic  force. 

Du-sil'-t-ence,  s.    The  act  of  starting  asunder. 

Di8/-st-li/"-*0D,  89:  *.  Bursting  in  two,  starting 
different  ways. 

DISSIMILAR,  drt*?m'4-larj  105,34:  a.  Un. 
like,  heterogeneous. — Compare  To  Dissemble,  fcc. 

Db-sinV-i'-lar^ty,  81,  129,  105:  t.  Unlikeuess. 
dissimilitude. 

Dis-sitf'-I-LB  [Lat]  170:  #.  An  illustration  by  a 
contrary,  as  simile  by  something  which  is  like. 

D is'-si- mi  lff-i- tilde,  t.  Unlikenest,  want  of  resem- 
blance. 

To  Dis-sim'-ulb,  v.  a.  To  put  on  a  contrary  ap- 
pearance, to  dissemble.  [B.  Jonson.] 

Dis-8im'-u-la/,-/ion,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  dissembling, 
hypocrisy;  strictly,  a  concealing  of  something,  as  dis. 
tinguished  from  simulation  or  a  feigning  of  something. 

To  DISSIPATE,  dW-si-paU,  105 :  v.  a.  To 
scatter  every  way ;  (see  Di- ;)  to  disperse ;  to  squander 

Dia'-si-pa-blf,  101 : 
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Easily  scattered* 
T^«^  =  Uwdaft«mod^ofBprilh^tb»th«T«nolrr»tul*rityof»oaDii. 

misb-uu,  I.  #. rmsmm,  165 :  v«h-un,  i.e.  vuum,  165 :  ttfu,  166 :  th^n,  166. 


DIS- 

Dis'-sZ-pa  '-/ion,  89  :  ».    The  not  of  dispersion ;  the 
stale  of  bring  dispersed ;  the  state  of  an  unfixed  mind ; 

dissolute  living. 

To  DISSOCIATE,  dia-so'-sh6-afc,  90  :  v.  a.  To 

separate,  to  disunite. 
Dis-go'-ct-a''-/ion,  150,89:  *.    Separation. 
Dia-go'-ct-a-bl*,  98,  101 :  a.    Not  to  be  brought 

to  fellowship. 
Dia-so'-ctal,  (-sh'al)  a.    Not  social. 
DISSOLUBLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  DISSOLVE,dix-wSW,  151, 189:  v.  c.  and  «. 
To  destroy  the  form  of  by  disuniting  the  parts  by  heat, 
moisture,  or  other  agency :  to  melt,  to  liquefy ;  to  dis- 
unite in  any  manner ;  '4o  loose ;  to  separate ;  to  break ; 
to  solve;  to  clear:— neu.  To  melt,  to  liquefy,  to  sink 
away. 
Diwol'-VcT,  8.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving ;  one  who  solves  a  difficulty. 
Dif-aol'-va-ble,  a.    That  may  be  dissolved. 
Diwol'-vent,  a.  and  *.    Having  the  power  of  dis- 
solving or  melting:—*.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
disuniting  the  parts  by  heat  or  moisture. 
Dis/-so-Lr>BL£,  109,  101 :  a.    Capable  of  being 

dissolved,  dissolvable. 
O  Observe  the  digraph  st  is  no  longer  vocal. 
Di8/-gol-u-bil"-j-ty,  85,  81,  69 :  «.    Liableness  to 

suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 
DiV-so-lute,  (-1'oot,  109)  a.    Originally,  loose  in 
a  general  sense,  but  at  present,  loose  in  behaviour  and 
morals;  wanton,  unrestrained,  dissolved  in  pleasures; 
debauched. 
Dis'-so-ltite-ly,  ad.    Loosely,  wantonly. 
DW-so-lu te-neaa,  s.    Laxity  of  manners. 
Di8-so-Lr/"-rroN,    89:    *.    Dissoluteness;  [Obs.;] 
the  act  of  liquefying  by  heat,  moisture,  or  other  agency ; 
the  state  of  Doing  liquefied;  the  substance  formed  by 
dissolving  a  body  in  a  menstruum,  now  called  a  solu- 
tion; the  resolution  of  a  body  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  death ;  the  act  of  breaking  up. 
DlSSONANT=dV-8&-oant,a.  Discordant,  harsh, 

inharmonious;  disagreeing. 
Dis'-SO-nance,  t.    Discord;  disagreement 
To  Dis-spade/,  (-ewadt,  145)  v.  a.    To  exhort 

against ;  to  divert  by  reasou  or  importunity. 
Dis-Mta'-dtr,  36 :  «.    He  that  dissuades. 
DiB-8va'-8tve,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  and  *.  Tending 
to  divert  or  deter. — f.  Argument  employed  to  divert 
from  any  purpose. 
Dig-sva'-ttbn,  (-zhun,  147)  «.    Urgency  of  reason 

or  importunity  against  any  thing ;  deportation. 
To   Dis-swkk'-ten,   114:    v.  a.   To  deprive  of 

sweetness. 
DISSYLLABLE,  dMH'-ld-bl,  101 :  *.  A  word  of 

two  syllables.— See  Di-. 
Dis-syl'-la-bic,  a.    Consisting  of  two  syllables. 
DISTAFF=rdW-titff,  11 :  *.    The  staff  from  which 
the  flax  is  drawn  in  spinning :  it  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  female  sex.    Literally,  it  teems  to  mean  a 
double  or  a  divided  staff;  (see  Di- 1)  Junius  and  others 
give  the  whole  as  a  Saxon  word,  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  Lye's  Dictionary. 
To  DISTAlN=dis-taV,  v.  a.  To  stain,  to  tinge, 

to  sully.    Dis-  is  merely  intensive. — See  Di-. 
DlSTANT=dV-tant,  a.  Literally,  standing  apart; 
(see  Di- ;)  remote  in  place j  remote  in  time  either  past 
or  to  come ;  remote  in  connexion,  or  in  nature ;  not 
obvious ;  keeping  off  from,  reserved. 
Dis'-twnt-ly,  ad.    Remotely;  reservedly. 
Dis'-tfllice,  S.    Space  in  length  between  two  things 
without  considering  any  thiog  else  between  them; 
remoteness  in  place;  spsce  marked  out;  remoteness 
in  time;  ideal  disjunction ;  rekpect;  alienation. 
To  Distance,  v.  a.    To  place  remotely ;  to  throw 

oft*  from  view ;  to  leave  behind  as  in  a  race. 
DISTASTE,  dis-taW,  111 :  #.    Aversion  of  the 
palate,  disrelish ;  disgust,  dislike,  alienation  of  affection ; 


DIS- 

To  Dis-toste',  V.  a.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe; 

to  offend,  to  disgust ;  to  vex,  to  sour,  to  displease. 
Dis-toste'-ftfl,    117:    #.    Nauseous;   offensive:   in 

Shakspeare  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  malignant. 
Dia-toste'-ftfl-ness,  «.    Dislike,  disagreeableness. 
Dis-ta'-sbve,  105 :  *.    That  which  gives  disrelish. 
DISTEMPER=dis-t£m'-j*r,  36:   ».    Literally, 
want  of  temper  or  proper  mixture  of  Ingredients  or 
disturbance  from  some  part  being  predominant;  hence 
disease,  malady ;  bad  constitution  of  mind ;  ill  humour, 
depravity  of  inclination ;  among  our  old  authors  it  is 
often  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  want  of  temperature  as 
applied  to  climate ;  or  of  want  of  balance  of  parts,  as 
opposed  to  temper  or  the  due  mingling  of  ingredients,— 
See  also  lower. 
To  Dis-tem'-per,  v.  a.    To  disorder,  to  disturb,  to 
ruffle;  to  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation  j  to  make 
disaffected  or  malignant. 
Dis-tem'-per-ate,  a.    Immoderate.  [Obs.] 
Dis-tem'-per-ance,  s.  Distemperatme. 
Dis-tem'-per-a-ft/re,  (-tire,  147)  *.    Intemperate  - 
ness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  other  qualities ;  violent 
tumultuousness;  perturbation  of  mind;  commixture 
of  contrarieties,  confusion;  slight  illness,  indisposition. 
Di8-TK>i'-P£R,  #.    A  way  of  tempering  paint  dif- 
ferent (see  Di-)  from  the  ordinary  way,  namely,  by 
size,  whites  of  eggs,  &c,  instead  of  oiL    To  paiut  in 
distemper,  is  to  paint  with  colours  so  mixed. 
Dis-tem'-per-ing,  «•    The  practice  of  painting  in 

distemper. 
To  DISTEND=di8-tend',  v.  a.   To  stretch  out  in 

all  directions ;  to  spread  apart 
Dis-tent',  a.  and  s.    Spread,  distended :  [Thomson.] 

— *.  [Obs.]  Breadth. 

Dis-ten'-/wn,   89:  *.    The   act  of  stretching;  the 

state  of  being  stretched;  breadth;  it  is  also  written 

Distentiu*. 

Dis-ten'-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  That  maybe  distended. 

DISTICH,  dW-stick,  161 :  ».    A  couplet,  or  two 

poetic  lines.— See  Di-. 
DW-ti-c/iovs,  (-cus)  a.    Having  two  rows.  [Bot.] 
To  DISTIL«dis-til',  v.  n.  and  a.   To  give  itself 
out  or  fall  by  drops;  (seeDi-Q  to  flow  gently  and 
silently;   also,  to  practise  distillation :— etc*.  To  let 
fall  in  drops;  in  an  appropriated  sense,  to  draw  by 
distillation. 
Dis'-til-la"-/ion,  89:    ».      Primarily,    the  act  of 
falling  in  drops  or  of  pouring  out  in  drops  i  also  that 
which  falls  in  drops ;  appiopriately  and  commonly, 
the  aetorprocess  of  drawing  off  the  more  volatile  or 
spirituous  partsof  a  fluid  substance  in  vapour,  and  then 
reducing  the  vapour  to  a  fluid  by  condensation ;  that 
which  is  obtained  by  such  process. 
Dia-til'-ment,  «.  That  which  is  drawn  by  distillation, 

a  distillation.  [Shaks.] 
Dis-'til'-la-blt,  a.    That  may  be  distilled. 
Dis-til'-la-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  distillation. 
Dis-til'-ler,   36  :  *.    One  who  distils ;  one  whose 

occupation  !s  to  extract  spirit  by  distillation. 
DU-til'-ler-y,  129:  «.    The  place  where  spirits  are 

distilled. 
DISTINCT,    dis-tfngkt',    158:    a.    Literally, 
having  a  difference  pointed  or  marked  out;  diflcrent, 
not  the  same  in  number  or  kind ;  different  or  separute, 
clear,  uncoufused;    specified:  in  Milton  it  may  be 
found  in  the  sense  of  variegated.    Originally  it  was 
also  a  verb  signifying  to  distinguish. 
Dis-tusctMy,  ad.    In  a  distinct  manner. 
Dis-tbtct'-ness,  «.    Nice  observation  of  the  difference 
between  different  things;  such  separation  of  things 
as  makes  them  easy  to  be  Beptirntely  observed 
Dis-tmc'-tive,   105:  a.    Marking  a  distinction   or 
difference ;  having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern. 
Dis-ti*c/-tive-ly,  ad.    Particularly,  not  confusedly. 
Dis-tinc'-/ion,  89 : 


The  act  of  discerning  differ- 
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note  of  difference;  honourable  note;  that  by 
which  one  differs ;  separation,  division ;  discrimination ; 


To  Dis-tiw/-g*ish,  (-ting'-gwTsh,  143)  v.  a. 
and  a.  To  note  distinctly ;  to  separate ;  to  divide ;  to 
mark;  to  make  known:—  neu.  To  make  distinction. 

Dis-ti*'-g»ish-f  r,  S.    One  that  distinguishes. 

Db-tW-gvish-a-ble,  101 :  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of 
being  distinguished ;  worthy  of  regard. 

Dis-ti^-gaiah-ing-ly,  ad.    With  distinction. 

Dia-tLw'-girtsh-ment,  9.  Distinction;  observation 
of  difference.  [Little  used.] 

To  DISTORT=di8-tlwt',  37:  v.  a.  To  twist 
differently  from  the  natural  or  regular  shape ;  (see  Di- ;) 
to  deform  by  irregular  motions ;  to  put  out  of  the  true 
posture;  to  wrest  from  the  true  meaning. 

Dis-tor'-ZioD,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  distorting ;  state  of 
being  distorted ;  crookedness,  grimace ;  perversion. 

To  Dis-tract7,  v.  a.  To  pull  different  ways  at  once ; 
("see  Di-;)  to  separate,  to  divide;  to  turn  from  a  single 
direction  toward  various  points;  to  fill  the  mind  with 
contrary  considerations  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to 
make  mad. 

Distraught',  f-triSat,  162)  part.  Distracted.  [Obs.] 
Distract,  a.  with  the  same  sense,  is  likewise  obsolete. 

Dis-trac/-t<T,  36  :  #.    One  that  distracts. 

Dis-trac'-ted-ly,  ad.    Madly,  frautiely. 

Dia-trac'-ted-nett,  *.  The  state  of  being  distracted; 


DLa-trac'-fc've,  105 :  a.   Causing  perplexity. 

Di«-trac/-/t'on,  89 :  s.  Tendency  to  different  parte ; 
confusion;  disturbance;  madness. 

To  DISTRAIN  =*d«-triV,  v.  a.  aod  it.  Origi- 
nally, to  bind  fast  or  strain  hard,  the  prefix,  Di-,  being 
merely  intensive,  and,  in  some  of  our  old  authors,  to 
rend,  to  tear;  but  appropriately,  to  seise  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes:— neu.  To  make  seizure:  (Black- 
stone  writes  the  word  Distrein.)  The  substantive  used 
in  correspondence  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  is 
Distress,  (a  distraining ;)  but  as  this  belongs  to  a 
different  etymological  branch,  however  the  original 
stock  may  be  the  same,  it  is  placed  under  the  verb 
toelow :— ww.  To  make  secure;  to  seize  a  debtor's  goods. 

Dis-traint/,  S.    A  distress  or  distraining. 

Du-train'-or,  38 :  t.   He  that  seizes. 

Difl-train'-a-ble,  a.    Liable  to  be  distrained. 

DiB-TRlj/-OAS,  1 58 :  9.  The  name  of  a  writ  directed 
to  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  commanding  him  to  dis- 
train. {Lat.] 

To  Di*-TRJtaV,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  press  or  strain ; 
and,  hence,  to  afflict  with  pain  or  anguish,  to  oppress 
with  calamity,  to  make  miserable. — See  also  lower. 

Din-tress',  1.  Calamity,  misery,  misfortune. — See 
also  lower. 

Dis-tres'-sing,  a.    Harassing,  afflicting. 

D'w-tre8r-sed-ne8S,  s.    The  state  of  being  distressed. 

Dia-treae'-f«l,  117:  a.  Miserable;  full  of  trouble ; 
attended  with  poverty. 

Dis-tresr'-ftfl-ly,  ad.    Miserably. 

Dis-tress7,  1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  straining  by 
the  agency  of  law ;  a  distraining ;  a  compulsion  in  real 
actions  by  which  a  man  is  assured  to  appear  in  court, 
or  to  pay  a  debt  or  duty  which  he  refused ;  the  thing 

To  DU-tress',  v.  a.    To  prosecute  to  a  seizure. 

To  DISTRIBUTE=d1b-trib/-Ate,  v.  a.  To  divide 
among  two  or  more,  to  deal  out,  to  administer;  to  se- 
parate as  into  classes;  in  printing,  to  separate  types 
and  replace  them  in  their  cells. 

Di#-trit/-u-ter,  ».    One  that  distributes. 

Dift-trir/-a-tive,  105:  a.  That  distributes;  that 
assigns  the  species ;  that  separates  or  divides. 

Dis-trity-tt-ttVe-ly,  ad.    Singly;  particularly. 

Dir,-tri-bti''-#ibn,  89 


DIT 

dispensation ;  the  dividing  and  disposing  in  order  the 
parts  of  anv  thing. 

D  i  ST RlCf^dV- trick t,  «.  Literally,  that  which  is 
pressed  or  restrained  with  reference  to  the  authorities 
it  is  subject  to,  the  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  be 
compelled  to  legal  appearance:  hence,  more  largely, 
any  portion  of  region  or  territory  within  given  lines. 

Dis-TRicZ-ncm,  89 :  #.  Sudden  display,  as  in  seis- 
ing on  and  drawing  out  the  sword.  [An  unfrequent 
Latinism.] 

Dift-Tniy-GAS,  158 :  9. — See  under  To  Distrain. 

To  DISTRUST=dfa-tru*f,  v.  a.  Not  to  trust, 
to  regard  with  diffidence. 

Die-trust',  82 : «.  Discredit;  loss  of  credit ;  suspicion ; 
want  of  faith  or  confidence. 

Dis-tn»t/-frl,  117:  a.  Apt  to  distrust,  suspicious ; 
diffident,  modest,  timorous. 

Dis-trusV-fol-ly,  ad.    In  a  distrustful  manner. 

Dia-trust'-fai-neta,  $.    Want  of  eonldenee. 

Dit-truet/-lets,  a.    Without  suspicion. 

DISTURB=dTt-turry,  v.  a.  To  stir  greatly,  (Die- 
ts intensive,)  to  perplex,  to  disquiet;  to  interrupt,  to 
hinder ;  to  turn  off  from  any  direction.  Milton  has 
used  the  word  as  a  noun. 

Die-tor7- r*r,  9.    He  that  causes  disturbance. 

DU-tur'-bance,  S.  Perplexity;  interruption  of  a 
settled  state;  disorder;  violation  of  peace. 

DISUNIFORM,  dls-u'-n£-fawm,  105,  38:  a. 
Not  uniform,  heterogeneous. 

7b  Dis'-u-NrTK",  v.  «.  and  n.  To  separate,  to 
divide,  to  part:— ae*.  To  fall  asunder;  to  become  se- 
parate. 

Dls'-U-ni"-teT,  i.    He  or  that  which  disunites. 

Dta-u'-ni-ty,  81 :  ».    A  state  of  separation. 

Di*-u'-n*-oD,  (-u'-ni-dn— unt-yuu,  146,  18)  «. 
Separation ;  disjunction  t  breach  of  concord. 

Dia-UBE7,  (-net,  152)  «.  Cessation  of  use.  desue- 
tude; cessation  of  custom. 

To  Die-use',  {-vat,  137)  t>.  a.  To  cease  to  make 
use  of;  to  disaccustom. 

Dis-u'-rage,  (-ti'-zigt,  99)  #.  The  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  use  or  custom. 

To  Dis-val'-UB,  151,  110:  v.  a.    To  undervalue. 

Dis-val'-ue,  *.    Disregard,  disgrace. 

Di»-val'-u-a"-/ton,  89 :  «.    Disreputation. 

To  D is- vouch',  151  :  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of. 

£?■  Here  end  the  classes  of  words  formed  with  Dis-. 

DISH— dtah,  t.  A  broad  flat  vessel  in  which  food 
is  served  up  at  table ;  the  meat  served  in  a  dish ;  any 
particular  kind  of  food:  A  dish  of  tea  is  a  cup  of  tea; 
a  kind  of  measure  among  miners. 

To  Dish,  v.  a.  To  serve  in  a  dish ;  to  send  up  to 
table  1  in  cant  language,  to  gudgeon,  to  render  helpless. 

Dish'-cloM,  9.    A  cloth  used  in  cleaning  dishes. 

DlSK=dtsk,  ».  Originally,  a  piece  of  stone,  iron, 
or  copper,  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  which  the  ancients 
hurled  by  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong  put  through  a 
hole  in  the  middle ;  a  quoit:  at  present,  the  face  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  as  it  appears  to  a  spectator 
in  a  different  planet :  in  botany,  the  whole  surface  of 
aleaf. 

Dis'-CUS,  9.    The  ancient  quoit. 

DW-Cous,  120 :  a.  Broad,  flat,  wide  ;  resembling  a 
disk. 

DISME,deme,  [Old  Fr.]  170:  «.  A  tithe.  [Obs.] 

DITATION,  di-ta'-shun,  89:  ».  The  act  of 
making  rich.  [Bp.  HalL] 

DITCH=ditch,  9.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground, 
usually  between  fields;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  oi 
water ;  the  moat  with  which  a  town  is  surrounded. 

To  Ditch,  v.  ».    To  make  a  ditch. 

Ditch'-f  r,  36 :  ».    One  who  digs  ditches. 

DITHYRAMB « d?/V4-ramb,  9.  A  hymu  iu 
honour  of  Bacchus  full  of  wild  transport  as  if  written. 
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nnder  the  Influence  of  Intoxication.    The  word  is  one 

of  the  names  of  Bacchus. 
DiM'-y-ranV'-bic,  88 :  *.  and  a.    A  dithyramb ;  a 

poem  Intentionally  wild:— a.  Wild,  enthusiastic. 
DITION,  dtsh'-un,  89 :  #.    Dominion.  [Obs.] 
DlTONE=d?-tAn*,  t.    An  interval  of  two  tones  in 

music. — See  Di-. 
DITTANDER=»dTt-tan'-d<rr, *.  The  plant  pepper. 

wort,  which  is  sometimes  used  In  lieu  of  pepper. 
DITTANY,  dW-td-n^,  #.   An  aromatic  herb. 
DITTO-dtt'-tu,  ad.    As  said ;  the  same.  [Ital.] 
DITTY,  dit'-t£ty  *.    A  poem  to  be  sung ;  a  song, 
Dit'-titfd,  (-tld,  114)  a.    Sung;  adapted  to  music. 
DlURETIC=dI'-&-rSt"-lck,  a.  and  *.  Promoting 

urine:—  s.  A  medicine  to  promote  urine. — St»o  Din-. 
DIURN  AL=dT-ur/-nal,  tf.  and  s.   Relating  to, 

or  constituting  the  day;  daily;—*.  A  journal,  a  day 

book. 
Di-uV-nal-hy,  aaf.    Bvery  day. 
Di-uV-nal-ist,  *.    A  journalist 
Di'-u-TUR*-KaX,  a.    Laetingi  of  long  continuance. 
Di-u-tuV-ni-tt/,  105:  s.  Length  of  duration. 
DIVAN,  di-vaV,  105  :  *.   Among  the  Turks  and 

other  Orientals,  a  court  of  justice  or  council ;  a  council 

chamber,  a  hall  j  a  smoking  room ;  a  council  generally. 
To  DIVARICATE,  di-vart'4-cate,  41 :  v.  *.  and 

a.  To  part  itself  into  two,  to  stride  :—act.  To  divide 

into  two.— See  DI-. 
Di-va'-ri-ca//-/wn,  80 :  «.   A  dividing  into  two ;  a 

forking;  a  crossing  of  fibres  at  different  angles. 
To  DlVE=divt,  v.  n.    To  sink  or  go  voluntarily 

nnder  water ;  to  go  deep  into  any  question ;  to  im- 

merge  into  any  business. 
Di'-vr r,  36 :  «.  One  that  dives  ;  a  water-fowl. 
Di'-ving-bell,  t.    A  contrivance  by  which  persons 

may  descend  and  remain  below  water  without  being 

suffocated. 
To  D1VEL,  d£-Wn',  v.  ft.  To  pull;  to  sever.  [Obi.] 
Di-vel'-lent,  a.   Drawing  asunder. — See  Di-. 
Dj-vuiAtfrvB,  (-ctv,  105)  a.  Pulling  asunder. 
D*-vul'-*ion,  (-shun,  147)  ».  A  plucking  apart. 
7b  Dz-vbl -Ll-c atb,  v.  o\  To  pull  in  pieces. 
DIVEL=di'-Wfl,  s>  A  large  cartilaginous  fish. 
DIVER BssdT'-verb,  #.  A  by- word,  a  proverb. 
Jo  DIVERGE,  di-vergi',  105,  35  :  v.  n.  To  tend 

various  ways  from  one  point— Sec  Di*.   It  is  opposed 

to  Converge. 
Di-vei'-ging-ljr,  ad.  In  a  diverging  manner. 
D*-ver/-gent,  a.  Receding  from  each  other. 
Dt'-ver'-gence, «.  A  proceeding  in  different  directions 

from  a  common  point. 
DIVERS,  DIVERSE,  DIVERSION,  &c— See 

in  the  next  class. 
To  DIVERT,  divert',  35 :  v.  «.    To  turn  off 

from  any  direction  or  course,  particularly  the  mind  by 

the  attraction  of  something  agreeable;    (see  under 

DrvsmsioK  towards  the  end  of  the  class ;)  to  draw  to 

from  a  different  part. 
Di-vert/-er,  36  :  t.  He  or  that  which  turns  off  some- 
thing.—See  also  lower. 
Di-ver/-ti-cltf,  s.  A  turning  j  a  by-way. 
To  Dt-verse',  153 :  v.  n.  To  turn  aside.  [Obs.] 
Dt-ver/-*»on,  (-ahun,  147)  #.    The  act  of  turning 

aside ;  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and  force  of 

the  enemy  in  warfare  to  a  part  where  they  will  be  less 

hurtful. — See  also  lower. 
Di'-VBRSB,  a.    Turned  from  one  course,  and  hence 

various,  different,  multiform. 
Di'-verse-ly,  ad.  In  a  diverse  manner. 
Di'-vert,  (-vera,  151)  a.  Several,  sundry,  more  than 

one. 
D«-ver/-g»-ty,  ».    Difference,  dissimilitude;  variety; 

distinct  being,  not  identity ;  variegation. 


DIV 

To  Di-ver'-si-fy,  (-fy,  6)  r.  a.  To  make  different 
from  another,  to  make  different  from  itself;  to  vary; 
to  variegate. 

Dt-ver/-ai-fi-ca"-/ion,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  diversify- 
ing; variation;  variegation;  change. 

D>-ver/-8i-fbrm,  a.  Of  various  form. 

D/-VBr'-S70N,  i.  That  which  turns  or  draws  the  mind 
from  care;  sport,  play,  pastime. 

To  Di-vertf,  v.  a.  To  please,  to  amuse. 

Di-ver'-teT,  t.  He  that  pleases. 

Di'-verMing,  a.  Amusing,  entertaining. 

D*-ver/-tive»  105 :  a.  Recreative,  diverting. 

To  Di-ver'-tize,  105  :  v.  a.  To  amuse.  [Dryden] 

D#-Vwr/-tiie-ment>  t.  Diversion;  pleasure;  an  old 
word  in  the  language:  but,  as  a  modern  word,  re- 
vived with  a  half  French  pronunciation  by  making 
the  last  syllable  nasal,  (-mdug,  1?0)  to  signify  a  short 
ballet  or  other  entertainment  between  the  acts  of 
longer  pieces.     . 

7b  DIVEST,  de-veW,  105:  v.  a.  To  strip  of 
clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  j  opposed  to  Invest ;  to 
deprive :  in  law,  to  alienate  as  title  or  right,  and,  in  a 
neuter  sense,  to  be  lost  or  alienated :  in  these  legal 
senses  the  word  is  better  written  To  Devest 

Di-ves'-/ure,  (-tAre,  147)  #.  The  act  of  putting  off. 

To  DIVIDE,  de-vW,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  part  or 
separate  a  whole ;  to  keep  apart  by  standing  as  a  par- 
tition between;  to  disunite;  to  deal  out;  to  give  in 
shares x— not.  To  part,  to  sunder;  to  be  of  different 
opinion*. 

D»-vi'-d*r,  36  :  #•  He  or  that  which  divides. 

Di-vi'-ded-ly,  aa\  Separately. 

Di-vr'-da-bltf,  a.  That  may  be  divided. 

Di-vi'-dant,  a.  Different  [Shake.] 

Div'-i-dend,  92 :  s.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be 
divided;  commonly,  the  quotient  or  share  to  each  of  a 
number  of  claimants,  particularly  the  share  of  the 
interest  or  profit  accruing  from  any  fund,  capital,  or 
stock  employed  in  trade ;  or  the  share  to  each  creditor 
of  the  effects  of  an  insolvent. 

Di-vid'-u-al,  146:  a.  Shared  in  common  with 
others.  [Milton.] 

D/W-i-BLE,  (-vfi'4-M,  151, 105, 101)  a.  Ca- 
pable  of  being  divided  into  parts,  separable. 

Dt-vi*/-*-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  The  quality  of  ad- 
mitting  division,  or  separation  into  parts. 

Di-vii'-J-ble-neM,  »^  Divisibility. 

DiWU'-ion,  (-vtzh'-un,  147)  »■  The  act  of  dividing 
into  parts;  the  state  of  being  divided;  that  which 
keeps  apart,  partition ;  the  part  separated ;  disunion, 
difference ;  parts  into  which  a  discourse  is  distributed ; 
variation  of  melody  in  some  given  fundamental  har- 
mony; in  arithmetic,  the  separation  of  a  given  num- 
ber into  any  parts  required. 

Di-vi'-tor,  (-sor,  38)  *.  The  number  given  by  which 
the  dividend  is  divided. 

Di-vi'-sive,  (-CIV,  15  %  105)  0.  Forming  division 
or  distribution ;  creating  division  or  discord. 

DIVINE,  dl-vlnt',  105  :  o.  and  #.  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  God ;  proceeding  from  God;  excellent  in 
a  supreme  degree ;  appropriated  to  God  t  (see  also 
lower :)— *.  One  appropriated  to  the  service  or  study 
of  God,  a  clergyman,  a  theologian. 

Dt-vine'-ly,  ad.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God  ; 
supremely ;  in  a  manner  noting  a  Deity. 

D«-vine'-ness,  #.  Divinity,  participation  of  the  divine 
nature,  supreme  excellence. 

Di-vin'-t-ty,  92 :  #.  Participation  of  the  nature  of 
God ;  deity,  godhead ;  a  celestial  being;  the  science  of 
divine  things,  or  theology. 

D/-vine',  a.  Inspired,  presageful.  [Obs,] 

To  Dt-rine',  tr.  a.  and  n.  To  foretel  z— neu.  To 
utter  prognostication ;  to  feel  presages;  to  conjecture, 
to  guess. 

Di-vi'-nrr,  36:  *.  One  that  divines  or  profesaes 
divination ;  a  conjurer,  a  guesser. 
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Dw*-*-na"-/ion,  92,  89 :  ».    A   prediction  or  fore- 

tstMnf  of  Aitore  things ;  conjectural  prediction. 
Div"-*-na/-ier,  38 :  *.  One  who  professes  divination, 

a  diviner. 
Div"-*-nar-tor-y,  a.  Professing  divination. 
DIVISIBLE,  Ac— See  under  To  Divide. 
DIVORCE,  di-vo'tirce,  105,  130,  47:  «.    The 
legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife;   separation, 
disunion ;  the  sentence  by  which  a  marriage  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  cause  of  any  penal  separation. 
To  Di-vorce',  v.  a.    To  separate  a  husband  or  wife 
from  the  other ;  to  force  asunder,  to  separate  by  vio- 
lence, to  put  away. 
Dt-vor'-cer,  36  :  #.  The  person  or  cause  that  produces 

divorce  or  separation. 
Di-vorce'-ment,  s.  Divorce. 
Df-vor'-cave,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  divorce. 
To  DIVULGE,  de-vulgff\  105 :  v.  a.  To  publish  j 

to  proclaim ;  to  stake  known. 
D*- vaK-ger,  36 :  «.  One  that  divulges. 
Ds-vul'-gate,  a.  Published.  [Iittie  used.] 
Div'-ul-ga*-/toO,  *.  A  divulging  or  publishing. 
DIVULSIVE,  &C.~See  under  To  Divel. 
To  DIZEN,  dl'-xn,  114 :  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  deck; 

to  make  fine.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 
DIZZY,  dii'-ieu,  105 :  a.    Giddy ;  canting  giddi- 
ness; whirling;  thoughtless. 
To  Dit'-se,  v.  «.  To  whirl  round  ;  to  make  giddy. 
Diz'-zi-neae,  9.  Giddiness. 
Diz'-xard,  34:  t.  A  blockhead,  a  fool. 
DO=do,  $.    The  first  note  in  the  rising  scale  of  the 
gamut.  Some  musicians  have  used  *i :  the  other  notes 
are  re,  mi,  fit. 
To  DO,  d5B,  107 :  \  v.  a.  and  «.    To  act  or 

Thou  Dost,  dost,  116 :      practise;  to  perform,  to 
He  Does,  1  duz,  120 :       ,  achieve,    to  execute,  to 
Doth,  j  duth,  116:      transact ;  to  produce  any 
I  DiD=dtd,  effect ;    to    finish  ;    the 

Donb,  dun,  107, 116  :     )  phrase  what  to  do  with, 
signifies.  How  to  bestow,  What  use  to  make  of.  What 
course  to  take,  Which  way  to  get  rid  of : — sea.  To  act 
or  behave  in  any  manner;  to  make  an  end;  to  fare;  to 
be  with  regard  to  sickness  or  health ;  to  succeed ;  to 
fulfil  a  purpose ;  to  deal  with.    It  is  used  to  save  the 
repetition  of  another  verb,  as  a  pronoun  its  noun ;  also 
as  an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  for 
the  transposition  of  affirmative  into  negative  or  inter- 
rogative sentences. 
Doe,  (d&3)  189 :«.  A  feat  or  deed.  [Obs.] 
Vo-er,  (dcV-eT)  «.  He  that  does  something. 
Do-icgf,  143:   $.  pi.    Things  done,  events,  trans- 
ections ;  feats,  actions  good  or  bad ;  stir,  bustle. 
Dsbp,  s.  That  which  is  done,  an  action,  exploit,  per- 
formance {  fact,  reality,  whence  the  word  Indeed;  in 
law.  an  instrument  under  seal,  and  comprehending  a 
contract  between  two  or  more  persons. 
Deed'-less,  a.  Inactive,  indolent,  sluggish. 
To  DOAT.— See  To  Dote. 
DOCILE,  doV-wl,  94, 105 :  a.  Teachable. 
Do-cU'-s-ty,  105  :  #.  Keadiness  to  team. 
Do</-j-bijj,  (doV-aeVbl,  161)  a.  Docile.  [Milfcw.] 
IW-i-blf-new,  $.  Docility.  [Is.  Walton.] 
DOCIMACY,  doV-ee-mJ-ceu,  *.   The  art  or  prac. 

tice  of  assaying  metals. 
Doc'-t-muV'-tic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  proving 

of  metals. 
DOCK=d6ck,  *.  A  plant  accounted  a  weed. 
DOCK=d6ck,  *.  A  place  for  building  or  laying  up 

ships,  into  which  water  is  let  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 
7b  Dock,  ©.  a.  To  lay  up  in  dock. 
Dock'-yard,  #.    A  place  or  yard  where  ships  ore 
built,  and  naval  stores  reposited. 
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To  DOCK=dock,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  or  clip  ;  to  curtail 
or  shorten;  to  deduct  from;   fo  destroy  or  bar  by 
cutting  off;  to  cut  short  a  horse's  tail. 
Dock,  9.  The  tail  of  a  horse  after  it  has  been  docked. 
Dock'-bt,  14  :  i.    Literally,  a  slip  or  docked  piece 
of  paper;  a  ticket  affixed  to  something;  a  brief  in 
writing  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing 
the  effect  of  a  greater  writing ;  a  register  of  cases : 
To  strike  a  docket,  is  said  of  a  creditor  who  gives  a 
bond  to  the  lord  chancellor,  proving  bis  debtor  to  be  a 
bankrupt;   whereupon  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
is  taken  out  against  htm. 
To  DocV-et,  v.  a.   To  make  an  abstract  or  summary 
of  the  heads  of  a  writing;  to  abstract  and  enter  in  a 
book;  to  mark  the  contents  of  paper  on  the  back,  to 
mark  with  a  docket,  to  ticket. 
DOCTOR,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 
DOCTRINE,  d5ck'-trYn,  105:   ».    In  a  general 
sense,  whatever  is  taught,  learning;  hence,  a  principle 
or  position,  or  the  principles  at  large,  laid  down  as 
true  by  a  teacher ;  also  the  act  of  teaching. 
DocMri-nal,   <?.   and   «.     Containing   doctrine   or 
something  formally  taught;  pertaining  to  the  act  or 
means  of  teaching  .■— «.  [Dr.  South.]  something  that 
js  part  of  doctrine. 
Docr-tri-nal-ljr,  ad.    In  the  form  of  doctrine;  posi- 
tively. 
DocZ-TOR,  38  :  «.  A  teacher;  one  whom  a  university 
formally  pronounces  learned  in  his  respective  faculty 
bv  admitting  to  the  highest  degree  of  divinity,  of  law, 
of  physic,  or  of  music— See  also  lower. 
DocMor-ly,  ad.  Like  a  learned  man,  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Doc'-tor-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 
Doc'-tor-al-ly,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  doctor. 
Doc'-tor-ate,  t.  The  decree  of  a  doctor.  Dociorthip 

may  also  be  met  with  in  the  same  sense. 
Doc/-tor'*-com"-moii#,  151:  s.  pi. — See  Commons. 
Doc'-u-ment,  $.  Precept;  dogma.     In  this  sense  ob- 
solete.—See  the  modern  sense  lower. 
To  Doc'-u-ment,  v.  a.  To  teach. 
To  Doc'-tor,  38  :  v.  a.  To  act  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, to  physic,  to  cure  j  to  attempt  remedies. 
Doc'-tor,  *.  One  that  doctors. 
Doc/-tor-ess,  *.  She  that  doctors. 
Doc'-u-ment,  $.  A  general  name  for  a  writing  which 
contains  some  precept,  instruction,  or  direction ;  some 
evidence,  proof;  or  record. 
To  Doc'-u-ment,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  documents. 
Doc'-u-men"-tar-y,  129,12,  105:  a.     Pertaining 
to  written  evidence.    Documental  Is  less  proper  in  the 
same  sense :  It  belongs  rather  to  the  ancient  use  of 
Document  given  above,  and  signifies,  pertaining  to  in- 
struction. 
DODDER=d&d'-der,  36 :  *.    A  parasitical  plant 

that  draws  its  nourishment  from  other  plants. 
Dod'-derexl,  (-d*rd,  114)  a.  Overgrown  with  dod- 
der. 
DODECAGON,  do-deck'-a-gon,  #.    A  figure  of 

twelve  sides. 
Do-dec'-a-he/'-drofi,  $.  A  solid  figure  contained  by 

twelve  pentagons. 
Do-dec/-a-gyn"-ian,  (-jln'-y^n,  146)  a.  Twelve- 

fold  feminine,  or  having  twelve  pistils.  [Bot.] 
Do/-de-can//-dri-an,  a.     Twelve-fold  masculine,  or 

having  twelve  stamens.  [Bot.] 
To  DODGE=dodge,  v.*.  To  start  suddenly  aside  ; 
to  shift  place  at  another's  approach ;  to  raise  expec- 
tations and  disappoint  them;  to  use  craft;  to  piny 
•  '  *  "   ~  *    *  * '  n  shift  of 
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fast  and  loose  :—act.  To  evade  by  a  sudden 

place. 
Dod'-geT,  36  :  *.  One  who  dodges  or  evades. 
DODMAN=dSd'-man,  t.  A  crustaceous  fish. 
DODO=do/-do,  §.  A  scarce  and  very  large  bird  in 

the  isles  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
DOE=do«,  108  ;  *.  A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 
Tht  tign  =  to  Med  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mlsh-un,  i.  e.  mitrion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttiin,  166 :  thin,  166. 
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DOE,  DOES,  DOER,  DOINGS  —8cc  To  Do. 

To  DOFF=d5ff,  155  :  v.  a.  To  put  or  do  off;  to 
strip,  to  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 

DOG=d5g,  i.  A  well-known  domestic  animal  of 
numerous  species ;  a  reproachful  name  fur  a  man ;  a 
constellation  called  ffiriusor  Canicula,  during  the  time 
of  whose  continuance  abore  the  horizon  at  the  same 
part  of  the  day  with  the  sun,  extend  what  are  called 
the  Dog-day*  i—  To  give  or  send  to  the  dogs,  to  throw 
away ;  To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  ruined.  It  is  used  ad. 
jectiveto  in  some  phrases  to  signify  male,  as  the  dog- 
fox :  A  pair  of  dogs,  is  a  couple  of  irons  for  burning 
wood  upon.  The  word  is  used  as  a  name  for  many 
common  instruments,  e.  g.  an  iron  rod  used  by  saw- 
yers to  fasten  a  log  of  Umber  to  the  roller  at  a  saw-pit. 

To  Dog,  v.  a.    To  follow  any  one  watching  him  with 

■    an  insidious  design. 

Dogaed,  (d5gd,  1 14)  part.  Followed  as  by  a  dog. 

Dop-^ed,  (-gugd,  77)  a,  like  a  dog ;  sullen,  sour, 
morose. 

Dog'-$red-ly,  ad.  Sullenly,  gloomily,  sourly  ;  with 
an  obstinate  resolution. 

Dogged-neat,  *.  Gloomy  determination  of  mind ; 
sullenpess. 

Dogfish,  77:  a.  Churlish,  growling,  snappish. 
Dog'-ly  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  sense. 

Doa'-Gsn,  (dftg'-guer,  77)  s.  A  small  Dutch  vessel 
with  one  mast,  so  called  from  its  meanness.  For  the 
same  reason,  inferior  alum-stones  are  called  Doggers. 

Dog'-^eT-man,  S.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 

Doq'-gkr-bi.,  (d&g'-guSr-Sl,  77)  a,  and  $.  Mean, 
despicable;  applied  in  particular  to  verse  of  a  low, 
burlesque  kind:—*.  An  Irregular  mean  sort  of  verse, 
used  in  burlesque  poetry. 

Doa'-CHRAP,  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat 

Doo'-dkaw,  s.  A  term  in  the  old  forest  laws,  sig- 
nifying the  seixure  of  an  offender  in  the  act  of  leading 
a  hound  by  whose  scent  he  is  tracking  the  deer. 

DoaV-RAR,  143 :  s.  The  corner  of  a  leaf  in  a  book, 
turned  down  to  note  the  page. 

7b  DogV-ear,  v.  a.  To  turn  down  in  dog's-ears. 

Doo'-TOOTW,  9,  A  sharp  pointed  human  tooth  which 
is  also  called  the  eye-tooth. 

(fcr  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Dog*-Jight ; 
Dog* -hearted, (pitiless;)  Dog* -hole,  (a vile  habitation  ;) 
Dof -kennel  ox  Dog* -house;  Dog'-leach,  a  dog*doctor ;) 
Dogf-tonse-i  Dog*-mad,  (mad  as  a  dog ;)  Dog' -sick,  (sick 
as  a  dog;)  Dvcf  skin;  Dorf -sleep,  ("pretended  sleep;) 
DogW-meat:  Dog'trick,  (a  vile  trick;)  Dog'-trot,  (a 
gentle  trot;)  Doff-vane,  (a  small  vane  on  ship -board 
made  of  a  thread,  cork,  and  feathers;)  Dog*  watch, 
(an  evening  watch  of  two  hours  on  shipboard;)  Dog"- 
weary,  (find  as  a  dog;)  also,  Dog'Jiih,  (a  shark;) 
and  Dog* -Ay,  (a  voracious  fly;)  and  as  names  of 
plants,  Doff-berrpi  Dog*-briar;  Dog* -cabbage ;  Dog*- 
rosei  DoaW-bane ;  Dog's'-rue}  Dog's' -stones;  Dojf- 
tooth-vfotet  and  Dof-wood,  (the  Cornelian  cherry.) 

DOGE=dojc,  8.  The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Venice  and  Genoa. 

Do'-gate,  §.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

DOGMA=*d5g'-md,  *.  A  settled  opinion ;  a  prin- 
ciple, maxim,  or  tenet;  (compare  Doctrine,  See,  with 
which  it  is  allied ;)  a  determination  to  some  one  way 
of  thinking  on  a  point  which  others  hold  doubtful. 

Dog-mat'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Pertaining  to  a  settled  opi- 

Dog-mat'-t-cal,      J  nion ;  positive,  magisterial. 

Dog-mat/-«cal-ly,  ad.    Positively. 

Dog-mat'-i-cal-  nest,  s.  The  quality  of  being  dog- 
matical. 

To  Dog'-mo-tize,  v,  n.  To  assert  positively  without 
advancing  proof;  to  teach  magisterially. 

Dog"-ma-ti'-zer,  «.  An  assertor;  a  magisterial 
teacher. 

Dog'-ma-tUm,  158:  #.  Positiveness  in  opinion; 
arrogance  in  stating  tenets  or  principles. 

Dog'-ma-tist,  8,    Adogmatixer. 
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DOl  LY,  doyMeAj,  29,  105  :  /.  A  species  of  woollen 
stuff  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  maker ;  a  small 
napkin,  generally  figured  and  folded,  placed  with  the 
wine-glasses  after  dinner. 

DOIT=doit,  29 :  #.  A  small  piece  of  Dutch  money. 

DOLABRIFORM,  dA-laV-re-fiwm,  92,  105, 
38 :  a.  Formed  as  an  axe  or  hatchet  [Botany.] 

DOLE=dol<,  s.  That  which  is  dealt  out;  the  act 
of  dealing  or  distributing;  provision  or  money  given  in 
charity;  portion,  lot 

To  Dole,  v,  a.    To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 

DOLE=dolt,  8,    Dolor,  (see  below,)  grief,  sorrow. 

Dole'-fal,  117:  a.  Sorrowful,  dismal,  melancholy; 
afflicted ;  impressing  sorrow. 

Dole'-fiil-Iy,  ad.    In  a  doleful  manner. 

Dole'-ful-ness,  *.    Sorrow  ;  querulousness. 

Dole'-some,  (-sum,  107)  c.    Melancholy,  gloomy. 

Dole'-some-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  doleaome  manner. 

Dole'-some-ness,  s.   Gloom,  melancholy. 

Dc/-loh,  94,  191,  38 :  *.  Pain,  pang,  grief,  sorrow, 
lamentation,  complaint 

DoK-o-roKS-ly,  ad.    Sorrowfully,  mournfully. 

Dol'-o-rifw-er-OKS,  a.    Producing  pain. 

Dol'-o-rif'-ic,  88  :  a.    Causing  pain  or  grief. 

DOLICHURUS,dol'-e-ku''-rus,  161:  a.  Lite- 
rally, short-tailed,  applied  to  a  verse  with  a  redundant 
syllable. 

DOLL=d61,  155 :  s,    A  child's  puppet  or  baby. 

DOLLAR=d5l'-lar,  34 :  ».  A  silver  coin  of  various 
value  in  Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and  America. 

DOLOR,  &C,— See  above  under  Dole. 

DOLPHIN=d6l'-fTn,  163:  s.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  cetaceous  fish,  of  an  oblong  body,  and  a 
narrow  sharp  snout,  that  prey  upon  other  tlsh,  and 
adhere  to  whales  as  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  The 
female  is  called  DolphUet— Compare  Dauphin.  &c. 

DOLT,  doult,  1 16 :  #.    A  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

Dolt'-ish,  a.    Stupid,  dull ;  mean. 

Dol'-tish-ness,  8,    Folly,  stupidity. 

DOMAIN=do-maW,  «.  Dominion,  empire  ;  pos- 
session, estate ;  the  land  about  a  mansion-house  occu- 
pied by  a  lord.— Compare  Domain. 

DOME=dome,  s.  A  bouse ;  a  building  or  mbric  : 
a  hemispherical  arch  or  cupola. 

Do-m bs'-tic,  88 :  a.  and  s.  Belonging  to  the  house ; 
private)  done  at  home;  inhabiting  the  house;  not 
wild;  not  foreign;  intestine;  Domestical  is  also  used: 
— s.  One  kept  in  the  same  house,  a  servant 

Do-mesZ-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  Relatively  to  domestic  affairs. 

To  Do-nW-ti-cate,  v.  a.  To  make  domestic ;  to 
familiariie ;  to  render  as  it  were  of  the  same  family. 

Do-me»/-ti-ca"-fion,  89:  ».  The  act  of  domes- 
ticating. 

Dom'-i-c/le,  (-ctl,  105)  *.   A  house,  a  residence. 

To  Dom'-i-cile,  v,  a.  To  establish  a  residence. 
Domiciliate  may  also  be  met  with. 

Dojn'-i-cil//-wr-y,  (-y£r4ty  146)  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  abode;  intruding  into  an  abode. 

7b  Dom'-i-py,  6:  v.  a.  To  tame:  also  to  divide 
the  heaven*  into  houses,  a  term  in  Astrology.  [Obs.] 

DOMESDAY.— See  Doomsday. 

To  DOMINATE=dom'4-nate,  105:  v.  a,  and  n 
To  govern :—•**.  To  predominate,  to  rule. 

Dom'-t-nant,  12 :  a.  and  «.  Predominant,  presiding  : 
— #.  That  sound  in  any  mode  of  music  which  makes  a 
fifth  to  a  final. 

Dom"-t-na'-tor,  38 :  8,  The  presiding  or  predomi 
nant  power,  influence,  or  governor. 

DonV'-i-na'-tive,  105  :  a.  Imperious  ;  governing. 

Dom'-{-na"-/ton,  89  :  8,  Power,  dominion  ;  tyranny, 
insolent  authority ;  one  holding  high  authority. 

Do-min'-zon,  (di-mtn'-yon,  146,  18)  «.  Sovereign 

a  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

good  :  j'03.  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a, «,  >,  &c  •***>,  171. 


DOR 

authority,  power;  right  of  possession  or  ate;  territory, 
region,  district;  predominance,  ascendant;  an  order 
of  angel*. 

To  Dom'-z-nkbr",  v.  it.  To  rale  with  insolence ; 
to  swell,  to  bluster;  to  act  without  control. 

DOMINICAL,  do-mln'-e-cal,  a.  Noting  the 
Lord's  day  or  Sunday ;  pertaining  to  the  Lord. 

DOMINICAN,  do-min'-ecan,  a.  and*.  Per. 
tainiog  to  St  Dominic :— *.  A  Dominican  friar. 

DON=d6n,  t.  A  Spanish  tide  formerly  given  only 
to  noblemen,  bat  now  of  general  application.  Our  old 
writers  adopt  it  under  the  form  Dan.  In  ludicrous  or 
familiar  style,  it  is  used  to  signify  a  person  of  wealth 
or  importance. 

To  DON=d6n,  v.  a.  To  do  on,  that  is,  to  pat  on, 
opposed  to  Doff.    It  is  used  by  our  old  writers. 

DONATION=do-ni'-shun,  89:  ».  The  act  of 
firing ;  the  grant  or  legal  instrument  by  which  a 
thing  Is  ghreu ;  the  thing  given. 

DtZ-nar-y,  s.    A  thing  ghren  to  sacred  use. 

Don '-active,  92,  105 :  s.  and  a,  A  gift,  a  Urges*, 
a  present;  a  benefice  given  by  a  patron  without  pre- 
sentation to  the  bishop,  or  institution  or  induction  by 
hi*  order :—adj.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. 

Do/-nor,  177 :  *.    One  who  gives. 

Do- nee',  177  :  #.    One  to  whom  a  donation  is  made. 

DONATIST=*d6ll'.J-twt,  *.  One  of  a  sect  esta- 
blished by  Donatus  early  in  the  fourth  century. 

DONE,  dun,  part,  and  inttrj. — 6ee  To  Do: — 
inUrj.  Agreed  1  It  is  need  in  concluding  a  bargain  or 
wager. 

DONJON.— See  Dungeon 

DONKEY,  d5ngMi4>  158 :  i.    An  ass. 

DOODLE,  dS^-dl,  101 :  «.  A  trifler,  a  simple 
fisllow. 

To  DOOM«do3m,  v.  a.  Originally  to  judge;  (cum- 
pare  Deem;)  at  present,  to  condemn,  to  send  to  punish- 
ment by  authoritative  command,  to  destine. 

Doom,  *.  Judicial  sentence,  judgement;  the  final 
judgement;  state  to  which  one  is  destined ;  ruin. 

DooinV-day,  143:  *.    The  great  day  of  judgement 

DoohY-day-book,  118:  s.  Properly,  doom-book, 
or  a  book  establishing  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
lands  of  England  in  order  that  doom  or  judgement  in 
matters  of  property  might  be  done.  It  was  compiled 
by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

DOOR,  do/ur»dor<,  108,  47 :  s.  The  gate  of  a 
house ;  entrance,  portal,  passage,  avenue. 

Door'-case,  (-cic*,  152)  s.  The  frame  of  a  door- way. 

CO  Other  compounds  are  Door'-post,  Door* -keeper,  Door'- 
mail,  (the  nail  on  which  in  ancient  doors  the  knocker 
struck:  hence  the  phrase  Dead  as  a  door-nail;)  and 
Door'-sUnd,  (entrance  or  place  of  a  door.) 

DOQUET.— See  Docket. 

DOREE=do'-r^i=dort/-^i,  47:  *.  A  a*h  with 
yellow  or  gilt  sides,  whence  its  name.  It  is  commonly 
called  John  Dory. 

DORIAN,  dort'-e-an,  90 :)  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris, 
DORlC=rd5r/-tck,  88 :        j  a    western    district  of 

ancient  Greece,  or  to  the  second  order  of  architecture 

invented  by  the  Dorians;  Grecian. 

Dor'-i-cura,  92,  158:  #.  A  phrase  in  the  Doric 
dialect ;  a  provincialism. 

DORMANT=*dor'-m3nt,  a.  and  *.  Sleeping  ;  in 
a  sleeping  posture;  not  public;  concealed,  not  di- 
vulged ;  in  a  leaning  posture  as  the  rafters  of  a  roof  :— 
i.  A  large  beam  sometimes  called  a  sleeper.  Dormar 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Dor'-man-cy,  *.    Quiescence. 

Dor'-mi-tive,  105:  «.    An  opiate. 

LW-mt-tor-jr,  129,  18 :  *.   A  place  to  sleep  in. 

Dor^-m^r-win'-doif,  34,  125:  s.  A  window  in 
the  roof  of  a  house.— See  Dormant  above. 
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Doh'-MOUSH,  (-moWCt,  152)  «.  A  small  animal 
which  passes  much  of  the  winter  is  a  state  of  torpor. 

DORN«deWn,  37:  J.    A  Ash,  the  thornback. 

DORRador,  155,  37:  s.   The  hedge  chafer. 

DORSAL=dor/-«<51,  a.    Relating  to  the  back. 

Dorse,  153  :  s.  A  canopy.  [Ob*.]  Dorsum,  the  Latin 
noon,  means  the  back,  and  is  need  in  English  for  a 

Dor^tel,  or  Dor'-ger,  «.  A  pannier  for  a  beast  of 
burthen.    Our  old  authors  also  use  Dosser. 

Dor-si  f-er-oats,  1   120 :    a.    Bearing  or   producing 

Dor-sip'-ar-oats,}  seeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves. 
fBotJ 

DOSE=rdoct,  *.  That  which  is  given,  appropriated 
to  the  quantity  of  medicine  prescribed  for  one  time ; 
any  thing  taken  in  the  manner  of  a  dose. 

To  Dose,  152 :  V-  a.  To  proportion  a  medicine  pro- 
perly ;  to  give  phvsic  or  any  thing  nauseous. 

DOSSIL,  dos'-sTI,  9.  A  portion  of  lint  for  a  sore 
made  into  the  shape  of  a  date  or  olive. 

DOST.— See  To  Do. 

DOT=-d5t,  8.  A  small  point  or  spot  made  with  a 
pen  or  sharp  instrument 

7b  Dot,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mark  with  specks  : — neu. 
To  make  dots. 

DOTAGE,  &C— See  under  To  Dote. 

DOTAL#-^lo,-tal,  a.  Given  as  a  portion  or  dower. 
Compare  Dote. 

Do-taMton,  89 :  S.    The  act  of  giving  a  dowry  or 


portion;  endowmc 
To  DOTE=dote, 


v.  a.  To  have  the  intellect  im- 
paired by  age  or  passion ;  to  be  in  love  to  extremity : 
To  dote  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fondness. 

Do'-ttr,  36  :  t.    One  who  dotes ;  or  who  dotes  apon. 

Do'-ting-ly,  ad.    *With  excessive  fondness. 

LV-tage,  99 :  *.  Loss  of  understanding ;  imbecility 
of  mind;  excessive  fondness. 

Do'-fcird,  34  :  s.    One  of  intellects  impaired  by  ago. 

DOTTARD=dot'-tard,  «.  A  tree  kept  low  by 
cutting. 

IXHTEREL-dSt'-te'r-e'l,  129:  #.  A  bird  of 
various  species,  popularly  esteemed  a  foolish  bird. 

DOUANIER,  doo-aV-e-a^,  [Fr.]  170:  $.  A  cus- 
torn-house  officer. 

DOUBLE,  duty-bl,  120,  101:  a.  ad.  and  «. 
Two  of  a  sort;  in  pairs;  twice  as  much;  having  one 
added  to  another;  twofold;  of  two  kinds;  two  in  num- 
ber ;  having  the  power  of  two ;  acting  two  parts,  the 
one  open  the  other  secret ;  deceitful :— ad.  Twice  over , 
doubly :— f .  Twice  the  quantity  or  number;  a  turn  in 
running  to  escape  pursuers;  a  shift,  an  artifice;  a 
counterpart,  as  his  or  her  double. 

DoarbMy,  105:  ad.    Twice;  twofold;  deceitfully. 

DovrZ-le-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  double ;  duplicity. 

To  DouW-\et  r.  a.  and  it.  To  enlarge  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  same  quantity )  to  have  twice  the  quantity ; 
to  repeat;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order  or 
parallel;  to  fold  j  to  pass  round  a  headland : — neu.  To 
increase  to  twice  the  quantity ;  to  turn  back  or  wind 
in  running ;  to  play  tricks,  to  use  sleights. 

DoubM<rr,  36  :  *.    He  that  doubles. 

Doafb'-ling,  «.  The  act  of  making  doable  ;  a  fold; 
also  a  trick,  an  artitloe. 

C3-  Among  the  compounds  are  To  Double-charge ;  To 
Double-dye;  To  Double-gild;  To  Double-lock;  To 
Double-shade  t  also,  with  double  in  the  sense  of  de- 
ceitful. Double  dealer,  Double-dealing;  Double-tongue, 
Double-tongued;   Double-eyed;   Double/hoed;  Double- 
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hearted;  also,  with  double  in  a  literal  sense.  Double- 
banked  or  benched ;  Double-buttoned  ;  Double-octave ; 
Doubie-plra;  Double-threaded,  Double-manned.  Like- 
wise, Double-biting,  (said  of  an  instrument  or  weapon 
with  a  double  edge;)  Double-minded,  (wavering  in 
mind ;)  Double-quarrel,  (a  complaint  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical to  the  arrhbishop  against  an  inferior  ordinary 
fur  delay  of  justice,  which  being  attended  with  further 
The  «ig»  =  U  «Md  after  modes  of  vpoUiag  that  bars  no  irrvguUritjr  of  aouad. 

rmsh-un,  •'.  e.  mission,  165 :  vlzh-un,  i.  e.  vision*  165  :  ttfn,  166 :  fh&n,  166. 
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delay,  ii  to  named,  because  both  ordinaries  arc  now 
responsible  tor  it;)  and  Double-meaning,  (containing 
two  meanings.)  As  a  substantive,  this  last  phrase 
frequently  takes  the  following  French  form : 

Do*f-BLB-B!WKii"-i>RB,  (daoMrt^ng-tang'-dr, 
170)  $.  A  phrase  with  a  doubie  moaning,  the  mote 
hidden  being  frequently  an  obscene  one. 

DoOB/-L*T,  (duV-l£t)  9.  A  man's  garment  that  folds 
close  round  the  body,  a  waistcoat ;  in  the  plural 
Doublets,  the  same  number  on  both  dice. 

Doctb-loon', ».    A  coin,  being  double  the  value  of 

To  dSuBT,  dowt,  31,  157 :  t>.  ».  and  a.  To 
question,  to  be  In  uncertainty ;  to  fear ;  to  suspect ;  to 
hesitate:— <ict.  To  hold  questionable;  to  fear,  to  sus- 
pect, to  distrust 

Douot,  *.  Uncertainty  of  mind ;  suspense ;  question, 
point  unsettled;  scruple,  perplexity;  suspicion;  diffi- 
culty objected ;  drean. 

Douot/-eT,  36  :  *.    One  who  doubts  or  scruples. 

Dou6t/-ing-ly,  ad.    Dubiously ;  without  conHdence. 

Dou6t/-a-blr,  a.    That  may  be  doubted. 

Douot'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Dubious;  not  settled  in  opi- 
nion; ambiguous;  obscure;  questionable;  uncertain. 

DouotZ-fifl-ly,  ad.  With  doubt. 

DouAt/-f«l-negs,  *.    Doubt;  suspense. 

DouMMess,  a.  and  ad.  Free  from  fear ;  void  of 
apprehension;  [Obs.]  -<u*.  Unquestionably. 

Dou6tMess-ly,  ad.    Doubtless ;  unquestionably. 

DOUCET,  da^-cSt, ».    A  little  custard.  [Obs.] 

Dou^csuaf,  ("dcB-sur7,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  Sweetness; 
a  present,  a  gift ;  a  bribe. 

DOUGH,  do«,  125,  162:  #.  Paste  leavened  or 
unleavened,  but  yet  unbaked.  My  cake  U  dough,  my 
undertaking  is  immature. 

ThugM-ey,  (do^)  o.    Soft,  like  dough. 

DOUGHTY,  dow'-t&i,  31,  105 :  a.  Brave,  noble, 
able,  strong.    Now  seldom  used  but  ironically. 

DouaA'-ti-ness,  #.    Heroic  strength. 

To  DOUSE=dowce,  31,  152 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
put  over  head  and  ears  in  water  :—neu.  To  fall  suddenly 
into  the  water. 

To  DOUT=dowt,  31 :  V.  a.  To  do  out,  that  is,  to 
put  out }  hence  dorter,  an  extinguisher.  [Obs.] 

DOVE,  duv,  107, 189 :  9.  A  wild  pigeon ;  a  pigeon. 

Dove'-cot,  Dove'-house,  s.    A  place  for  pigeons. 

DovbV-foot,  158,  118:  ».  A  species  of  geranium. 

Dova'-TAIL,  9.  An  extremity  of  a  board  shaped  as  a 
dove's  tail  spread,  to  bo  let  into  the  correspondent  in- 
dentation of  another  board,  and  so  to  join  them. 

To  Dove'-tail,  v.  a.  To  join  by  means  of  dovetails ; 
to  join  completely  and  compactly. 

DOWABLE,  DOWAGER.— See  under  Dower. 

DOWDY,  dow'-d£*  31,  105:  ».  and  a.  An 
awkward,  ill-dressed  woman  i—adj.  Awkward  and  ill- 
dressed. 

DOWER-dow'-er,  53:      1  *.    Primarily,  a  gift 

DOWERYl      j^nidL     V  or  endowment;  hence. 

DOWRY  J  s"d0W  U  *  J  that  which  the  wife 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage;  at  present,  more 
commonly,  that  portion  of  her  deceased  husband's 
lands  or  tenements  which  the  widow  possesses.  In  old 
authors,  it  is  often  written  Dottre, 

Dow/-er«l,  (-urd,  114,  134)  a.  Furnished  with  a 
dower. 

Dow'-er-less,  a,    Unportioned;  without  a  dower. 

Dow'-a-ble,  a.  Entitled  to  dower;  also,  that  may 
be  endowed. 

Dow'-a-ge r,  36 :  9.  A  widow  with  a  jointure  ; 
hence,  generally,  a  title  for  ladies  who  survive  their 
husbands. 

DOWLASsdow'-ldu,  «.    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

DOWLE,  dowl,  9.    A  feather.  [Shaks.j 

DOWNsrdown,  31 :  *.    8oft  feathers;  soft  wool 
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or  tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of  plants  wliich  wing  the 

seeds;  any  thing  that  gives  repose. 
Dow'-ny,  1 05 :  a.  Covered  with  down  or  nap ;  made 

of  down  i  soft,  soothing. 
DOWN=down,  31 :  9.    (See  Dune.)  A  large  open 

{►lain,  properly  a  flat  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  sand-bank  ; 
n  tiie  plural,  Downs,  such  ridges  of  elevated  land  as 
lie  along  the  coasts,  particularly  of  Kent  and  Sussex; 
hence  the  road  in  which  ships  lie  off  the  hilly  coast  of 
Kent  between  the  north  and  south  Forelands. 

DOWNsdown,  31:  a.  prep.  ad.  and  interj. 
Downright,  [Obs. ;]  dejected  '.—prep.  Along  a  descent ; 
from  a  higher  plsee  to  a  lower ;  from  the  higher  in  im- 
portance or  dignity  to  the  lower ;  from  the  source  as 
of  a  river  toward  the  mouth ^--od  On  the  ground; 
tending  to  the  ground,  or  from  higher  to  lower ;  from 
former  to  latter  times;  below  the  horizon;  to  a  total 
subjection;  into  disgrace;  into  declining  reputation. 
Up  and  down,  rambhngly:— faferf.  Pull  down  1  lay  in 
the  dust  I  destroy  1 

Down'-ward,  ("-word,  140,  38)  a.  Moving  on  a 
declivity;  tending  to  the  ground,  declivous;  bending, 
dejected. 

Down'-wardr,  143;  Down'-ward,  ad.  Towards 
the  centre;  from  a  higher  situation;  in  a  course  of 
successive  descent. 

Down'-cast,  11 :  a.    Bent  down;  directed  down. 

DowitMuL,  (-tawl,  112)  ».  Ruin,  calamity;  a 
sudden  fall;  destruction  of  fabrics. 

Down'-fallen,  114:  a.   Ruined;  fallen. 

Down-qt/-ved,  (-jl -vSd)  a.  Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  of  feathers.  [Shaks.] 

Down'-rjght,  (-rite,  115, 162)  a.  and  ad.  Plain; 

Xn;  direct;  honestly  surly.-— oA  Straight  down; 
inly,  bluntly,  truly. 

(fcs-  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Down1 '-hearted, 
(spiritless;)  Down' frill,  (a  descent,  or  descending;) 
Down'-looking  or  Dowk -looked;  Down*4ying,  (bed- 
time ;  and,  as  au  adjective,  about  to  lie  in,  or  near  her 
time ;)  Down'-eitling,  (act  or  time  of  reposing ;)  and 
Down' trodden. 

DOWNY.— See  under  Down,  soft  feathers. 

DOWRY,  &c— See  Dower. 

DO\VSE=dowc<,  9.  A  slap  on  the  face :  To  Dowte, 
from  which  it  comes,  is  little  used.  [Vulgar.] 

DOXOLOGY,  docks-ft'-i-g^  *.  The  form  of 
giving  glory  to  God,  often  repeated  in  the  church 
service. 

DOXY,  d5ck'-*lu,  «.    A  man's  wench. 

To  DOZE^dozc,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  slumber,  to  be 
half  asleep;  to  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness t—aot. 
[Little  used.]  To  stupify. 

Do'-zct,  36:  s.    A  slumberer. 

Do'-sy,  a.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 

Do'-n-ness,  9.    Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

DOZEN,  duz'-zu,  116,  114:  9.  and  a.  Tbo 
number  twelve : — adj.  Twelve. 

DRAB=dr$b,  s.  A  low  sluttish  woman;  a  pros- 
titute.   To  Drab,  to  keep  company  with  drabs. 

To  Drab'-bte,  101  :  v.  a.    To  make  dirty. 

DRAB=drftb,  «.  and  a.  A  thick  woollen  cloth  :— 
adj.  Coloured  as  drab,  a  dull  brown. 

DRACHMA.  dr&ck'-mA,  161:  #.  An  ancient 
Greek  coin  value  nearly  8J.  j  the  eighth  of  an  ounce. 

DracAm,  (dr&m,  157)  *.    A  drachma. 

DRAFF=draf,  155,  11:  #.  Refuse,  lees,  dregs, 
sweepings. 

Draf-fy,  a.   Worthless,  dreggy. 

DRAFT=dr*ft,  11  :  #.  That  which  is  drawn  from 
or  upon ;  hence,  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  men  from  an 
army  or  regiment ;  the  drawing  of  money  from  a  bank 
by  a  cheque,  the  cheque  itself;  the  drawing  of  lines 
for  a  plan ;  the  plan  so  drawn.  In  other  senses  the 
word  retains  its  original  proper  spelling,  namely 
draught,  which  see  under  To  Draw. 

Drafts-man,  9.    One  who  draws  plans  or  designs. 
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To  DRAG=dr£g:,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  poll  along  the 

Sound  by  main  foree;  to  draw  heavily;  to  draw  any 
ing  burthensome ;  to  pull  about  with  violence  and 
ignominy ;  to  pull  roughly  and  forcibly  :— -aca.  To  bang 
so  low  as  to  trail  or  grate  upon  the  ground. 

DRAG)  «.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  also  called  a  dragnet;  an  instrument  with  hooka 
to  catch  hold  of  things  under  water ;  a  kind  of  car 
drawn  by  the  hand,  a  small  sledge  to  lock  a  carriago 
wheel  in  descending  %  hill. 

Drag'-man,  «.    One  that  Ashes  with  a  dragnet. 

7b  DrW-OLS,  101 :  V.  a.  and  ft.  To  make  dirty 
by  dragging  on  the  ground*— neu.  To  grow  dirty  by 
dragginc- 

Drag^gTe-tail,  ».    A  alntUsh  woman. 

DRAGOMAN=dr$g/4-man,  92:  s.  An  inter- 
prater  m  Eastern  countries. 

DRAGON<=dr*g'-on,  18:  *,  An  imaginary  ser- 
pent  much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages ;  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  better 
known  by  the  Latin  name  Draco ;  a  fiery,  shooting 
fljrswatively,  a  fierce  violent  man  or  woman 


in  sailuturc,  a  large  marine  Ash  or  serueut,  the  precise 
kind  nnknown;  m  natural  history,  a  four-footed  beast 
of  the  lizard  kind,  a  native  of  India  and  Africa,  which 
wanders  among  trees,  and,  by  a  lateral  membrane,  can 
support  itself  a-ehort  time  in  the  air. 

Drag**on-et>  #.  A  little  dragon. 

Dragf*n*MO,  a.  like  a  dragon.  [Shaks] 

£?»  Among  the  ootnpoonds  are  Dragon  fly.  (a  fierce 
stinging  \j\)Draffo%yt-Uood,  (a  resin ;)  Dragf on-like, 
(furious  ;)  Drag'o*-sheU,  (a  sort  of  limpet ;)  and 
Draffons,  Drarfoa't-kead,  Dra/on'swater,  Dragon**- 
wort,  Dracfon-trte,  (plants.) 

JDfef-GOON  ,  $.  A  soldier  or  musketeer  who  serves  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  as  occasion  may  require. 

To  Dro-goon',  V.  a.  To  give  up  to  the  rage  of  sol- 
diers; to  enslave  by  soldiers;  hence,  the  more  usual 
sense,  to  force  against  will,  to  compel  by  violent  mea- 


Drag'-oo-nade*',  i.  The  abandoning  of  a  -place  to 
the  rage  at  soldiers. 

7b  DRAIN=dri\n,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  filter ;  to 
draw  off  gradually ;  to  empty  by  drawing  gradually 
away;  to  make  quite  dry :— neu.  To  flow  off  gradually. 

Drain,  #.  A  channel  through  which  a  fluid  is  drawn  ; 
a  water  comae ;  a  sink. 

Drain'-a-bl?,  101 :  a.  That  maybe  drained. 

Drain'-age,  99 :  f  *  A  draining  or  flowing  oft*. 

Drain'-ing,  t.  The  process  of  making  drains  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water. 

DKAKE=drakt,  #.  The  male  of  the  duck.  As  the 
name  of  a  piece  of  artillery  it  is  a  corruption  of  Dra'co, 
a  dragon. 

DRAM=dram,  #.  A  drachma,  which  see :  more 
commonly,  an  indefinite  small  quantity;  hence,  a 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  such  as  is  drunk  at 
once;  hence,  figuratively,  any  sort  of  liquor  that  is 
drank  in  drama. 

7b  Dram,  v,  *.  To  drink  drams.  [Vulgar.] 

DRAMA=dr£m'J,  94:  *.  A  poem  accommodated 
to  action ;  a  poem  in  which  the  action  is  not  related 
but  represented;  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  a  play,  a 
theatrical  entertainment. 

Dra-mat'-ie,  88,1  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  drama; 

Dro-matCe-cal,  j  pertaining  to  the  drama. 

Dra-mat'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner. 

To  Dram'-a-tize,  v,  a.  To  adapt  tor  scenic  repre- 
sentation. 

Dram'-o-tist,  «.  A  writer  of  plays. 

Dbam'-j-tis-per-so'-n.b  (-nit,  103)  #.  pi.  The 
persons  of  the  drama.  [Let] 

DRANK.— See  To  Drink. 

To  DRAPE=-=drapt,  v.  a.  To  make  doth.  [Obs.] 

Dra'-per,  36  :  t.  One  who  deals  in  cloth. 

Dra'-per-y,  129,  105  :  #.  Cloth- work  ;  the  trade  of 


DRE 

making  cloth ;  cloth,  woollen  stuffs ;  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  representation  and   disposition  of  the 
cloth  in  the  dresses  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  curtains 
and  other  hangings  of  the  auxiliary  parts. 
Dra'-pbt,  *.  A  cloth,  or  coverlet  [Out  of  use.] 

DRASTIC=draY-tick,  a.  Active,  powerful  in  ope. 

ration ;  generally  applied  to  cathartics. 
DRAUGHT,  &c— See  under  To  Draw. 
To  DRAW-=dri*,  25,     \  v.  a.  and  «.  To  pull 

I  DnEW=dro5,  110,  109,  >  or  move  forward  by  the 

DHAWN=dr£\nn,  j  application  of   force  in 

advance ;  to  extend,  as  a  line,  by  the  motion  of  a  pen 
or  pencil  j  to  extend  lengthwise  by  any  means ;  hence, 
all  the  numerous  appropriate  applications;  as,  to 
drag;  to  attract;  to  suck;  to  unsheathe;  to  win;  to 
extract :  to  withdraw,  aa  from  an  undecided  game  or 
combat;  to  eviscerate;  to  derive;  to  allure;  to  de- 
lineate :  To  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  inveigle  t  To  draw 
off,  to  extract  by  distillation,  to  drain  out  by  a  vent,  to 
abstract :  To  draw  on,  to  occasion,  to  invite,  to  ap- 
proach, to  demand  payment  by  an  order:  To  draw 
over,  to  induce  to  change  one's  party:  To  draw  out,  to 
protract,  to  lengthen,  to  extract  to  pump  out,  to  call 
to  action,  to  range  in  battle :  To  draw  ttp,  (o  form  in 
order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writing :— aee.  To  pull ;  to 
shrink  ;  to  advance ;  to  move;  to  practice  delineation. 

Draw,  g.  The  act  of  drawing ;  something  drawn  as  a 
lot  or  chance. 

Draw'-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  draws  from  a  well ;  one 
who  draws  from  a  cask,  a  waiter;  one  who  draws  a 
bill  of  exchange,  the  correlative  to  whom  is  called  the 
Drawedt  that  which  attracts;  that  which  is  drawn 
out  at  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  set  of  boxes  in  a  case  or 
bureau;  also,  that  part  of  the  under  drees  which  is 
drawn  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  used  only  in 
the  plural,  Drawers. 

Draw'-a-blf,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 

Draw'-back,  s.  Any  loss  of  advantage,  or  reduction 
from  a  step  gained  ;  in  commerce,  a  return  of  some 
part  of  the  duties  on  exportation  which  had  been  paid 
on  the  goods  when  imported. 

Draw'-bridgs,  9.  A  bridge  made  to  he  lifted  up  at 
pleasure. 

Dkaw'-wbll,  t,  A  well  from  which  water  is  drawn 
with  a  long  cord. 

Dkaw'-ing,  #.  Delineation,  representation ;  that  part 
of  painting  which  is  distinguished  from  colouring. 

Draw"-ing-mas/-t*r,  36 :  s.  One  who  teaches 
drawing. 

Draw'-ino-room,  t.  Properly,  withdrawing.room, 
or  that  to  which  the  company  retires  from  the  dining- 

*      ifor"' 
pany $  distinctively,  the  drawing-rot 
the  company  invited  to,  or  assembled  in  a  state"  draw- 


.  a  room  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  com- 
ly  j  distinctively,  the  drawing-room  of  a  palace ; 

compa      ...         ... 

ing-room. 

Draught,  ("drift,  122,  162)  t.  The  act  of  drawing 
out  or  drawing  up  liquids  in  drinking;  the  quantity 
drunk  at  once;  the  act  of  drawing  carriages;  the 
quality  of  being  drawn ;  the  act  of  sweeping  with  a 
not ;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by  once  drawing  the 
net ;  that  into  which  the  draugh  (draff)  falls,  a  sink, 
a  drain ;  the  depth  which  a  vessel  draws  or  sinks  into 
the  water :  in  a  few  senses  it  is  written  Draft,  for 
which  see  the  word  so  spelled  in  its  place.  In  the 
plural,  Draughts,  a  game  played  on  a  chequered  board. 

DKAYsdrau,*.  That  which  is  dragged,  a  sled;  a 
brewer's  cart 

DrayS-horse,  153 :  «.  A  horse  used  for  a  dray. 

Dray'-man,  r.  A  brewer's  carter. 

7b  DRAWL=dra>»l,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  utler  any 
thing  with  a  tiresome  lingering  tone  :—act.  To  drag 
out  with  loss  of  advantage. 

Drawl,  *.  A  tiresome  lingering  tone. 

DRAZEL=draV-£l,  ».  A  drab.  [Obs] 

DREAD,  drSd,  120 :  s.  and  a.    Great  and  con- 


Consonants : 
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tinuing  fear ;  fear  mingled  with  awe ;  the  person  or 
thing  feared : — adj.  Frightful,  awful,  venerable  in  the 
highest  degree. 
Tb«  sign  =  <s  ttssd  after  modss  of  vpeMag  that  bavt  no  irregularity  of  ■wtad. 

mlsh-un, «.  e,  mission  y  165  :  vizh-un,  «.  e.  vision,  165 :  Hun,  166 :  (feifn,  166. 
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To  Dread,  v.  a.  and  n.     To  fear  in  an  excessive 

degree  :—neu.  To  be  in  great  fear. 
Drrad'-er,  36  :  #.  One  who  dreads. 
Droid'-fiil,  1 17 :  a.  Terrible,  awful ;  venerable : — in 

Spencer,  full  of  fear. 
Dratd'-fcl-ly,  105:  ad.  Terribly,  frightfully. 
Dratd'-fiil-neM, «.  Terriblcness. 
Dread'-lesg,  a.  Fearless,  intrepid. 
Dread'-less-neaf,  #•  Intrepidity. 
DREAM=drctm,  «.  A  thought  or  aeries  of  thoughts 

occurring  in  sleep ;  a  vain  fancy ;  an  unfounded  sus- 
picion. 
To  Dream,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  have  a  scries  of  thoughts 

in  sleep;  to  imagine;  to  think  idly;  to  be  sluggish:— 

act  To  perceive  in  a  dream. 
Drwmt,  (dr€mt,  120,  137)  prei.  of  To  Dream. 

The  regular  form  Dreamed  is  used,  but  less  commonly. 
Dream'-eT,  (drecf-mer)  *.   One  who  has  dreams ;  an 

idle  fanciful  man ;  a  visionary,  a  mope. 
Dream'-illg-ly,  ad.  Sluggishly ;  negligently. 
Dream'-less,  a.  Free  from  dreams. 
DREAIWdrere,  43 :  a.  Mournful,  dismal. 
Drear'-y,  1 05 :  a.  Sorrowful,  gloomy,  drear. 
Drear'w-ly,  ad    Dreadfully,  dismally. 
Drear'-i-new,  «.  Dismalness,  sorrow. 
DREDGE=drWgt,  #.    A  net  or  drag  used  chiefly 

in  taking  oysters. 
To  Dredge,  v.  a.  To  gather  with  a  diedge. 
Dred'-ger,  s.  One  who  Ashes  with  a  dredge. 
Dred^-ging-ma-cAine',  (sheen,  161,  104)  #.  An 

engine  for  taking  up  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  &c. 
To  DREDGE=dr£dge,  v.  a.   To  scatter  flour  on 

anything  while  roasting:  [from  a  noun  now  known 

only  as  a  provincial  word,  which  signified  a  mixture 

of  oats  and  barley  sown  together.] 
Dred'-ger,  *.   A  box  to  dredge  meat  with. 
DREGS,  dregz,  143  :  ».  pi.    That  whioh  remains 

after  draining,  (compare  To  Drain,)  the  sediment, 

lees, or  grounds  of  liquor;  dross,  sweeping*,  refuse ; 

any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted. 
&retfm999  (-g^»77)a.  Containing  dregs ;  muddy, 

feculent 
Dregf-^t-ness,  (-g\£-D&sa)  «•  Fulness  of  dregs. 
D relish,  (-guish)  a.  Foul  with  lees. 
To  DRENCH=drSntch,  v.  a.  To  wet  thoroughly, 

to  soak,  to  steep,  to  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture; 

to  purge  violently. 
Drench,  «.    A  draught,  a  swill ;  a  dose  of  medicine 

for  a  horse  or  other  beast ;  henoe,  a  strong  dose  given 

by  force  to  a  human  creature. 
Drench'-f  r,  36  :  s.  One  that  drenches. 
Drench'-ing,  t.  A  wetting,  a  soaking. 
To  DRESS=dre8s,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  invest  with 

clothes ;  to  adorn,  to  deck ;  to  invest  with  such  clothes 

as  are  worn  in  assemblies ;  to  cover  a  wound  with 

medicaments;  to  curry,  to  rub ;  to  rectify,  to  adjust; 

to  trim,  to  fit  for  a  use;  to  cook:— new.  To  pay  par- 

ticular  regard  to  one's  style  of  dress;  in  a  military 

sense,  to  adapt  one's  position  in  a  rank  of  men  to  the 

exact  continuity  of  line. 
Dress,  9.    Clothes ;  clothes  worn  in  assemblies  or  on 

ceremonial  occasions;  the  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 
Dres'-trr,  36 :  s.    One  who  dresses  another ;   one 

who  regulates  or  adjusts  j  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on 

which  meat  is  dressed  or  prepared  for  cooking. 
Dres'-sing,  «.  Dress ;  [Ob*.]  the  application  made  to 

a  wound;  manure  spread  on  land. 
Dres'-sing-ioom,  f.  A  room  for  dressing  in 
Dres'-sy,  105  :  a.  Showy  in  dress. 
Drest,  part.  A  way  of  spelling  Dressed,  (114,  143) 

unnecessarily  adopted  to  suit  the  pronunciation. 
To  DRIB,  &c  lfl  .     ^    _. 

To  DRIBBLE,  &cj  **  mder  To  Thl?' 


DRI 

DRIER.— See  under  Dry. 

DRIFT,  &c—  See  under  To  Drive. 

To  DRlLL=drTI,  155  :  v.  a.  and  jr.  To  perforate, 
to  bore  or  make  a  hole  by  turning  an  instrument ;  to 
operate  on  by  constant  action  as  in  boring;  hence,  to 
draw  on  or  entice  ;  to  draw  through  or  drain ;  to  sow 
grain  by  a  process  which  bores  or  digs  the  earth  into 
even  furrows ;  to  teach  or  train  soldiers  by  frequent 
exercise : — neu.  To  flow  through  or  onward  in  a  small 
stream  or  rill;  to  sow  in  drills;  to  muster  for  military 
exercise. 

Drill,  *.  An  instrument  used  in  boring  holes  ;  a  small 
stream  or  rill ;  a  row  of  grain  sowed  by  a  drill-plough  ; 
the  act  of  teaching  the  military  exercise ;  a  creature 
drilled,  i.  «\  taught  by  imitation  or  drilling,  but  other- 
wise incapable  of  instruction,  an  ape  or  baboon. 

Drill'-plou^A,  (-plow,  162)  s.  A  plough  which 
digs  the  earth  and  sows  the  grain  in  even  rows. 

To  DRINK,  dringk,  1  158 :  v.  ru  and  a.  To  swal- 

I  DRANK,  dr&ngk,        >  low  a  liquid  for  quenching 

Drunk,  drungk,  |  thirst;  to  be  entertained  by 

drinking;  to  drink  strong  liquors  habitually;  To 
Drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking,  to  invite  by  drinking 
first,  to  wish  well  to  iu  the  act  of  taking  the  cup :— «cF. 
To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids ;  to  suck  up.  to  absorb, 
to  take  in  by  an  inlet. 

Drink, «.  liquor  to  be  swallowed ;  liquor  of  any  par- 
ticular kind. 

Drink'-tr,  36 :  *.  One  that  drinks ;  a  drunkard. 

Drink'-a-hlt,  101  :  a.  That  may  bo  drunk. 

Drink'-ing,  «.  The  act  of  quenching  thirst ;  a  fes- 
tival ;  the  habit  of  taking  strong  Honors  to  excess. 

&>  Among  the  compounds  are  Drinking-horn,  Drink*- 
**°**y>  (given  for,  or  in  lieu  of  liquor,)  and  DrinVing- 
honse. 

Duvnk,  158,        )  part,  and  a.    Swallowed  as  a 

Drujvk'-en,  114,/  liquid;  drenched  or  saturated; 
inebriated  or  intoxicated  with  strong  liquor.  Drank. 
for  the  participle,  as  He  has  drank,  though  considered 
a  solecism,  prevails  very  widely,  and  will,  in  time, 
perhnps,  leave  the  forms  drunk,  drunken,  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  adjective  meanings.  Drmnhen,  as  a 
participle,  is  already  obsolete. 

Druit'-km-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  a  drunken  manner. 

Drun'-krD-ness,  t.  Intoxication  with  strong  liquor ; 
habitual  ebriety ;  intoxication. 

Drunk'-ard,  34  :  s.  One  addicted  to  ebriety. 

To  DRIP— drip,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Compare  Drop,  ice  ) 
To  fall  in  drops;  to  have  drops  falling  from  it  :-*-act. 
To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Drip,  9,  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  that  from  which 
water  drips,  the  edge  of  a  roof. 

Drij/-ping,  «.  The  fat  from  meat  as  it  roasts,  and 
falls  in  the  dripping-pan. 

Drib,  *.  A  drip  or  drop.  [Swift] 

To  Drib,  v.  a.  To  act  upon  as  by  dropping ;  to  steal 
iu  portions.  [Sidney.  Dryden/) 

To  Drib'-ble,  101 :  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  fall  in  drops, 
to  fall  weakly  or  slowly*;  to  proceed  slowly ;  to  slaver 
as  n  child  or  idiot: — act.  To  let  down  in  drops. 

Drit/-bling, «.  A  railing  in  drops. 

Drir/-let,  #.  A  small  quantity,  a  petty  sum. 

To  Duiv'-BL,  (driv'-vl,  114)  v.  a.  To  slaver,  to  let 
fall  the  spittle  in  drops  as  an  infant,  an  idiot,  or  a 
dotard ;  hence,  to  be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Driv'-«l,  #.  Slaver;  a  driveller. 

Driv'-d-ler,  s.  A  fool,  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 

To  Driz'-zxjz,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  shed  gently  in 
small  drops  or  particles  :—ne*.  To  fall  in  small  drops. 

Driz'-zlr,  *.  A  small  rain. 

Drii'-zly,  a.  Shedding  small  rain. 

To  DRIVE=drive,         1  v.  a.  and  n.  (Drave  at 

I  DROVK«drove,  >  the  pret.  and  Drovcn  as 

Driven,  dnv'-vn,  114,  J  the  part,  are  obs.)  To 
impel,  or  urge  forward,  or  away,  by  whatever  means  ; 


The  maims!  satire,  and  tht  principles  to  which  lbs  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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to  chase  or  hunt;  to  guide  or  direct  while  impelling; 
to  clear  hv  forcing  away  whatever  occupies  the  space ; 
to  straiten ;  to  org*  or  carry  brwkly  on,  as  to  drive  a 
trade ;  to  purify  by  motion  of  the  particles,  as  driven 
feathers,  drive*  snow : — aev.  To  go  as  by  external  im- 
pulse ;  to  rush  with  violence;  to  pass  or  move  forward 
in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to  as  the  scope  or  ultimate  de- 
sign ;  to  strike  at  with  fury :  Some  of  these  senses  are 
scarcely  expressed  completely  but  by  the  addition  of 
intensive  part  ides,  as  vn,  forward,  away. 

Drive,  $.  Passage  in  a  carriage ;  a  course  whereon 
carriages  are  driven. 

Dri'-ver,  t.  The  person  or  instrument  that  impels  ; 
one  who  drives;  a  carman,  coachman,  or  charioteer. 

Dri'-ving, «.  The  act  of  impelling  ;  tendency. 

Drift,  f.  Impulee ;  any  thing  driven  at  random  ;  any 
thing  driven  along  in  a  body;  a  storm,  a  shower;  that 
which,  by  driving,  collects,  and  becomes  a  heap ;  ten- 
dency, force,  aod  direction  of  any  thing ;  scope  of  a 
discourse. 

To  Drift,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  drive,  to  urge  along  ;  to 
throw  together  on  heaps: — nea.  To  form  into  heaps 
while  driven  forward ;  to  float  or  be  driven  by  a 
current. 

Drove,  #.  A  body  or  number  of  cattle,  or  sheep 
driven ;  any  collection  of  animal* ;  a  crowd,  a  tumult 

DrxZ-vrr,  36 :  t.  One  that  drives  beasts  to  market ; 
one  that  fatten*  oxen  for  sale. 

7*o  DRIVEL,  &c    I.         .    _   __ 

7b  DRIZZLE,  Ac.  J  *•  under  To  ^ 

7b  DROlLcsdroil,  v.n.  To  drudge.  [Spenser.] 

Droit,  $.  A  drone,  a  drudge :  some  old  authors  call 
it  DreveU  [Ob*.] 

DROLL,  droit,  116:  a.  ud  *.  Comical,  odd, 
farcical,  humourous : — «.  A  jester,  a  buffoon ;  some- 
thing  exhibited  to  raise  mirth,  a  farce. 

To  Droll,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  jest  play  the  buffoon  :— 
act.  To  cajole,  to  cheat  by  drollery. 

Drol'-ler,  36 :  s,  A  droll  or  buffoon. 

DrolMer-y,  *.  Jokes  or  tricks;  buffoonery;  a 
laughable  show. 

Drol'-liah,  a.   Rather  droll. 

DROMEDARY,  drom'4-d£r-&),  *.  The  Arabian 
camel  with  only  one  hump  on  the  back. 

DRON  E=dron<,  *.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee, 
which  makes  no  honey,  and,  after  a  time,  is  driven 
away  by  the  working  bees ;  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  humming  noise  which  bees  make ;  hence,  a  hum- 
ming sound,  or  the  instrument  or  pipe  that  hums ; 
hence,  also,  an  idler,  a  sluggard. 

7b  Drone,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  heavy  dull  tone ;  also,  to 
live  in  idleness,  to  dream. 

Dn/-ning,  $.  A  humming,  or  dull  deep  noise. 

Dro'-nish,  a.  Idle,  sluggish. 

7b  DROOP=dr5op,  v.  ft.  To  sink  or  hang  down 
with  apparent  loss  of  former  strength;  to  languish 
with  sorrow ;  to  faint,  to  grow  weak  ;  to  be  dispirited. 

DROP=dr5p,  s.  (Compare  To  Drip,  &c.)  A  globule 


of  moisture ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquors ;  in  the 
plural,  a  quantity  determined  by  the  number  of  drops ; 
a  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear;  an  ear-ring. 


7b  DROP,  v,  a.  and  ft.    To  pour  in  drops;  to  let 

fall,  to  let  go,  to  dismiss  from  the  hand ;  to  utter 

slightly  or  casually ;  to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of 

agression ;  to  intermit,  to  cease ;  to  leave ;  to  quit  $  to 

lower;  tobedrop  or  variegate :— are.  To  fall  in  drops ; 

to  let  jdrops  fall ;  to  fall ;  to  die ;  to  sink  into  silence ; 

to  vanish ;  to  come  unexpectedly ;  to  move  lower. 
Dropped,  (dropt,  1 14,  143)  part.  Let  fall. 
Dror/-piDg,    *.    That  which  falls    in  drops  ;    that 

which  drops  when  the  continuous  stream  ceases. 
Drop'-ping-ly)  ad.  By  drops. 
DropMet,  *.  A  little  drop. 
Dror/-se-rene",  ».  A  supposed  drop  or  speck  clear 

or  invisible  to  outward  appearance,  but  obstructing 

vision;  amaurosis.  [Milton.] 

The  sign  =  b  UMd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165:  vTih-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  ftYu,  166 ;  th£n,  166, 
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DBoV-ftTOlfB,  107  :  «.  8par  of  adrop-like  shape. 

Drop'-wort,  141 :  f.  The  name  of  a  plant 

DRO  PS  Y ,  d  r5(/-«^,  $.  (A  contraction  of  hydronUy, 
the  word  origiually  used  for  the  Latin  hydrops?)  A 
disease  from  the  collection  of  water  in  the  body. 

Drop'-sird,  (-std,  114)  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy. 

Drop'-ai-cni,  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy ;  inclined  to 
dropsy ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 

DROSS=»drOM,  17:  ».  The  scum  or  extraneous 
matter  of  metals  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  melting ; 
met;  waste  matter,  refuse,  leavings;  any  worthless 
matter  separated  from  the  better  part 

Drot'-ay,  105  :  a.  Full  of  dross  ;  worthless. 

DroeZ-si'-ness,  «.  Foulness ;  feculence ;  met 

DROT€H  EL=drdtch/-eV.  An  Idle  wench.  [Obs.] 

DROUGHT,  Drouth.— See  under  Dry. 

DROVE,  Ac.   lto— ,-usw- 

DRO V  ER.       J  8ee  ***"  To  "**•• 

7b  DROWN=drown,  31 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  suffo- 
cate in  the  water ;  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  overflow , 
to  immerge : — neu.  To  undergo  suffocation  in  water. 

Th  DROWSE,  drowz,  31, 151, 189 :  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  make  heavy  with  sleep : — era.  To  slumber,  to  grow 
heavy  with  sleep ;  to  look  heavy. 

Drow'-«y,  (-z^)  a.  Sleepy;  causing  sleep ;   dull. 

Drow'-tt-ly,  ad.  Sleepily,  heavily,  sluggishly. 

Drow'-ft-ness,  *.  Sleepiness,  heaviness. 

Drow/-«-hed,  s.  Drowsiness.  [Spenser.] 

To  DRUB=drub,  v.  a.  To  beet  heartily. 

Drub,  a.   A  thump,  a  knock,  a  blow. 

Drub'-bing,  #.  A  beating,  a  thrashing. 

7b  DRUDGE^d  nidge,  v.  n.  To  labour  In  mean 
offices  ;  to  work  hard,  to  slave. 

Drudge,  «.  One  employed  in  mean  labour ;  a  slave. 

Drutr-geT,  36 :  ».  A  drudge.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly used  for  Dredger,  which  see  under  Dredge. 

Drud'-ger-y,  #.  Mean  labour  ;  hard,  servile  woik. 

Drud'-ging-ly,  ad.  Laboriously ;  toilsomely. 

DRUG=driig,  $.  Any  substance  used  in  the  com- 
position of  medicines;  hence,  that  which  find*  no 
willing  purchaser,  which  is  without  value  to  any  but 
the  sick,  or  without  general  value ;  any  thing  worth- 
less. 

To  Drug,  v.  a.  To  season  with  ingredients ;  to  tinc- 
ture with  something  noxious. 

Drug'-yer,  (  guer,  77)  #.  A  druggist  [Obs.]  Drug- 
german  is  sometimes  ignorant ly  used  for  Dragoman. 

Drug'-afcT,  36 :  f.  A  druggist  [Obs.] 

Druggist,  ('g^ist,  77)  9.  One  who  sells  drugs. 

DRUGGET,  drug'-g\it,  77 :  #.  A  coarse  kind  of 
woollen  cloth. 

DRUID,  droV-id,  109 :  *.  One  of  the  priests  and 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  Celtic  nations. 

Dro/-(-dif  m,  1 58 :  t.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
druids. 

Dru-id'-t-cal,  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  druids. 

DRUM=drum,  t.  An  instrument  of  military  music. 
Drum  of  the  oar,  the  tympanum ;  an  assembly  or  rout. 

7b  Drum,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  beat  with  a  drum ;  to 
beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion ;  To  drum  out,  to  expel 
ignominiously :  To  drum  up,  to  assemble  as  by  beat 
of  drum. 

Drum'-mtf  r,  s.  He  whose  duty  is  to  beat  a  drum. 

Drum/-ma"-J9r,  38  :  t.  The  chief  drummer  of  a 
regiment 

Drum'-stick,  #.  A  stick  for  beating  a  drum ;  any 
thimr  supposed  >o  resemble  a  drum-stick. 

To  DRUMBLE,  drum'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  drone 
or  be  sluggish.  [Shak*.] 

Drum'-ly,  a.  Thick ;  stagnant  [Obs.] 

DRUNK,  &c— See  under  To  Drink. 

DRUPE,  droop,  109 :  $.  That  which  falls  from  the 


Witoos*  moisture;  coldly,  barely  $  ear- 


DUG 

tree  when  ripe,  a  general  name  for  fruit  without  valves 

which  contain  a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel*  as  the 

plum,  cherry,  &c.  (Compare  Dryad,  &c.) 
Drtf-pa'-c*ows,  (-sh'us)    147:    a.   Pertaining  to 

drupes. 
DRY^dry,  a.    Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist;    without 

rain;  not   juicy;  without    tears;  thirsty;   barren, 

Slain,  unembelUshed;  hard,  severe :  applied  to  persons, 
eflcient,  cold,  quietly  humourous,  sarcastic,  sneering. 
To  Dry,  v.  a.  and  w.    To  free  from  moisture  in  any 

way ;  to  drain,  to  exhaust ;- ms.  To  grow  dry. 
Dri'-eT,  36  :  «.  That  whioh  has  the  quality  of  absorb- 
ing moisture. 
DriMy,  ad. 
caustically. 
Dry'-nesa, «.    Want  of  moisture ;  exhaustion ;  want 
of  embellishment;  barrenness,  hardness;  quiet  hu- 
mour. 
Dry'-bybd,  (-ide,  106,  114)  a.  Tearless. 
Dry'-fat,  ».  A  vat  or  basket  for  dry  things.  [Obs.] 
Dry'-nurse,  *.  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feed*  a 

child  by  hand,  and  does  not  suckle  it. 
7b  Dry-nurse,  v.  a.  To  nurse  without  suckling. 
Dry'-b^l-ter,  (isW-ter,   112)    #.   A  dealer  in 

salted  or  dried  meats,  sauces,  oils,  pickles,  fee. 
Dry'-shod,  a.  Without  wet  feet 
Drought,   (drowt,  31,   162)   #.    Dryness;    dry 

weather,  want  of  rain ;  thirst,  want  of  drink. 
03-  Our  old  authors,  perhaps  more  correctly,  write  and 

pronounce  Drouth. 
Drou^A'-ty,  a.  Wanting  rain,  thirsty. 
DrouoA'-ti-ness,  s.  Dryness. 
DRYAD,  dry-fld,  #.  A  wood-nymph. 
Diy-a-dc#,  (-d£«,  101)  9.  pi.  Dryads.  [Lat.] 
Dry/-itr,  $.  Petrified  wood. 
$y  Compare  Drupe,  which  is  related  to  these  words, 

and  might  have  been  written  Drype. 
DUAL^du'-al,  a.  Expressing  the  number  two. 
Du'-al-Ls"-tic,  88  :  a.  Consisting  of  two. 
Du-al'-t-ty,  84  :  *.  That  which  expresses  two  |  the 

state  of  being  two ;  division,  separation. 
To  DUB=du  D,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  tap  with  a  sword ;  and 
hence,  to  make  him  who  is  touched  a  knight;  to  confer 
any  new  dignity : — neu.  To  make  a  noise  by  frequent 
taps  as  on  a  drum. 
Dub,  9.  A  tap,  a  knock. 

DUBIOUS,  du'-b^-iia,  105,  146, 120:  a.  Doubt, 
ful,  not  settled  in  opinion;  uncertain,  not  plain;  not 
cleat ;  having  the  event  uncertain. 
Du'-bt-otfft-ly,  ad*  Uncertainly. 
Du'-bt-ovs-ness,  «*.  Uncertainty. 
Du'-bt-frz-ble,  101 :  a.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 
Du'-bi-taD-cw,  8.  Doubt.  [Little  used] 
Du'-bt-ta"-#ion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  doubting. 
Du-bi'-e-ty,  84  t  9.  Doubtfulness.  [Richardson.] 
DUCAL,  &c        ) 
DUCAT,  >  See  under  Duke. 

DUCHESS,  &c   J 
DUCK=duck,  9.   A  species  of  fine  canvas.— See 

also  under  the  following  verb. 
To  DUCK=rduck,  v.  n,   and  a.  To  dive  under 
water;  to  drop  down  the  head  as  in  diving;  to  bow 
low,  to  cringe ; — act.  To  put  under  water. 
Duck, ».  A  water-fowl  that  ducks  tho  head  for  food 
while  swimming;   a  declination  of  the  head;  a  dip 
underwater;  a  stone  thrown  obliquely  so  n*  to  skim 
the  water;  and  hence,  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
any  thing,  is  to  squander  it  in  idle  play  or  unprofitable 
Duck'-er,  ».  A  diver  ;  a  cringer. 
Duck'-ling,  t.  A  young  duck. 
Duck'-ing-8tool,  t.  A  chair  in  which  scolds  were 

tied  and  put  under  water. 
Duck'-legged,  (-legd,  114)  a.  Short-legged. 
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K9-  Other  compounds  are  plants,  as  DucX-wuat,  Duck'- 

wetd,  Duck' foot. 
DUCT=duckt,  9.  Guidance,  direction ;  [Unusual ;] 

a  passage  through  which  anything  is  conducted. 
Duc'-Zure,  (-turt,  147)  «.  Guidance.  [Out  of  use.] 
Duc'-tilb,  (-til,  105)  a.  That  may  be  led,  flexible, 
pliable;  that  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  or  thread  j 
that  can  be  expanded  by  heat. 
Duc'-tile-neas, ».  Flexibility,  ductility. 
Duc-til'-i-ty,  84  :   s.    Flexibility ;    appropriately, 
that  quality  of  some  solid  bodies,  particularly  among 
the  metals,  of  suffering  extension  by  drawing  out 
without  breaking. 
DUDGEON-=dudg*'-dn,  18 1  #.  A  small  dagger. 
DUDGEON«dudgc?-3ii, ».  Malice,  ill-will. 
DUE=du,  110,  189:  a.  ad.  and  *.    Owed;  that 
ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another ;  proper,  fit,  ap- 
propriate; exact  without  deviation  :—adv.    Exactly, 
directly,  duly :— *.  That  which  belongs  to  one;  right, 
just  title ;  whatever  custom  or  law  requires  to  be  done ; 
custom,  tribute.    Shakspeare  in  one  place  uses  it  as 
a  verb,  signifying  to  endow. 
Du'-ly,  ad.  Properly,  in  due  manner,  exactly. 
Du'-Tr,  105 :  ».    That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any 
natural  or  legal  obligation  bound ;  acts  or  forbearances 
required  by  religion  or  morality ;  obedience  due  to 
superiors;  act  of  reverence  or  respect;  the  business 
of  a  soldier  on  guard;  service ;  what  is  due  to  govern- 
ment, tax,  Impost,  custom,  toll. 
Du'-ti-fvl,  117  :  a.  Obedient,  respectful. 
Du'-ti-fwl-ly,  105  :   ad.  Obediently,  reverentially. 
Du'-ti-fwl-ness,  s.  Obedience,  respect. 
Du'-te-ows,  147  :  a.    Obedient;  also,  (a  sense  bow 

obsolete,)  enjoined  by  duty. 
DUEL=du'-31,  s.  A  combat  between  two. 
To  Du'-el,  v.  a.  To  flght  a  premeditated  single  com- 
bat with  deadly  weapons. 
Du'-el-Ur,  36 :  *.  A  duellist 
Dii'-el-Hat,  *.    One  who  professes  the  principles  of 

duelling;  a  frequent  fighter  in  duels. 
Du'-el- ling,  s.  The  custom  of  fighting  duels. 
Du-el/-lo,  f .  The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling.  [Shaks.] 
DUENNA^du-Sn'-nd,  s.    An  old  woman  kept  to 

guard  a  younger,  a  governess. 
DUET.— See  under  Duo. 
DUFFEL-duff-tel,  ».    A  kind  of  friexe  or  coarse 

cloth. 
DUG=dug,  9.  A  nipple  or  teat :  it  is  now,  except 
in  contempt,  used  only  of  a  brute  female,  but  it  was 
not  originally  so  limited. 
DUG,  pret.jat  To  Dig,  which  see. 
DUKE=dukt,  s.    The  highest  order  of  secular  no- 
bility next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  in  some  countries, 
a  sovereign  prince. 
Duke'-dom,   18:  #.    Hie  seignory  or  possessions, 

title,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
Dn'-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duke. 
Duc'-JT,  (-duck'-&t)  *.    A  coin  struck  by  a  duke, 
value  between  four  and  five  shillings,  if  silver,  and 
about  double,  if  gold. 
Duch'-f,  (dutcb'-^)  9.    A  territory  which  gives 

title  to  a  duke. 
Duch"-y-court,  47 :  «.    A  court  appertaining  to  a 

duchy,  especially  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Duch'-sm,  9.    The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke  ; 

also,  the  female  sovereign  of  a  dukedom. 
DULCET=rdul'-c£t,  14  :  a.    Sweet,  luscious,  me. 

lodious. 
To  Dul'-ci-ft,  (-(y,  6)  •.  a.  To  make  sweet. 
Dul'-ci-fi-ca"-/iV>n,  89 :  «*.  The  act  of  sweetening. 
Dui/-CJ-mlbr,  j.     A   musical   stringed  instrument 

played  with  little  sticks. 
Dul'-Ct-tade,  *.  Sweetness. 
To  Dui.  -CO-kate,  v.  a.  To  make  less  acrimonious. 


The  schemes  entire,  nod  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Dul'-CO-ra"-Aon,  #.  The  act  of  sweetening. 

DULIA,  dtt'-Ie-d,  t.  An  interior  or  servile  worship, 
distinguished  from  Latvia, 

DULL=dul,  155:  a.  Stupid,  blockish;  blunt, 
obtuse;  awkward;  sad;  sluggish;  gross;  not  exhila- 
rating; not  bright;  drowsy ;  having  a  downcast  look; 
seeing  dimly,  purblind. 

Tb  Dull,  o.  a.  and  a.  To  stopify;  to  brunt;  to 
sadden;  to  hebetate;  to  damp;  to  make  slow  of 
motion ;  to  sully  brightness  >—meu.  To  become  dull. 

Dul'-ly,  ad  Stupidly;  in  a  dull  manner;  not 
gaQy ;  not  brightly,  not  keenly. 

Dul'-lfr,  30 :  «.    That  which  makes  dull. 

Dnl'-neas,  t.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  dull. 

DulMff  rd,  34:  S.    A  blockhead ;  a  dolt 

Dull'-brained,  1 M :  a.   Stupid,  foolish. 

DULY. — See  under  Due. 

DUMB,  dam,  156  :  «.  Mute,  incapable  of  speech, 
deprived  of  speech;  mute,  not  using  words,  silent, 
refusing  to  speak. 

To  Dumb,  v.  a.    To  silence.  [Shaks.] 

DamoMy,  «t£    Mutely,  silently. 

Dum^-nees,  f.  Incapacity  to  speak;  omission  or 
refusal  of  speech;  muteness. 

To  Dum'- found,  v.  a.   To  confuse,  to  strike  dumb. 

Darr/-mer-eT»  #.    One  who  feigns  dumbness.  [Obi.] 

Dum'-my,  105:  «•  One  who  is  dumb.  The  last 
three  words  are  used  by  good  writers,  but  always  as 
low  or  very  familiar  expressions.  The  last  word  is 
often  applied  to  the  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  play  at  whist 

DUMP-sdump,  «.  A  dull  gloomy  state  of  mind  ; 
absence  of  mind  j  a  melancholy  tune  or  air.  [Ob*.] 
To  be  in  the  dmnptt  to  be  sulky  and  gloomy. 

DtinV-ptshf  «.    Doll,  sad,  sullen. 

Dum'-piah-neae, «.    Sadness,  melancholy. 

DUMP=dump,  t.  A  clumsy  leaden  counter  used 
by  boys  at  chuck-farthing. 

Dum'-py,  a.    Short  and  thick. 

Dam  pM  trig,  s,    A  small  round  pudding. 

DUN=dun,  a.  A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and 
black ;  dull,  gloomy. 

Dun'-nish,  a.    Inclined  to  dun  colour. 

To  DUN=dun,  v.  a.  To  claim  a  debt  with  impor- 
tunity; to  urge  importunately. 

Dun,  *.    A  clamorous  creditor.  [Spectator.] 

Dun'-ny,  a.  Requiring  noise  or  clamour,  i.  e.  deaf; 
duno/sense.  [Local.] 

Dun'-ner,  $.    A  dun. 

DUNCE=dunct,  $.    A  dolt,  a  thkkscun. 

Dan'-cer-y,  105  :  t.    Stupidity.  [Milton.] 

7b  Dun'-cs-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  make  stupid.  [Warburton.] 

DUNDER^dun'-deT,  *.    The  dregs  of  rum. 

DUNEsBdune,  9.    A  hill,  now  written  Down. 

DUNG=«dung,  72 :  $.  The  excrement  of  animals 
used  to  fatten  ground. 

To  Done,  7*2 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  manure  with  dung : 
—nem.  To  void  excrement 

Dang'-y,  105 :  a.    Full  of  dung;  mean,  vile. 

Dung'-fork,  s.    A  pitchfork  for  dung. 

Dung'-hill,  #.  and  a.  A  heap  of  dung: — adj. 
Sprung  from  a  dunghill  j  mean,  low,  base. 

Dang'-yard,  $.    The  place  of  the  dunghill. 

DUNGEON  =  dungt'-5n,  18:  $.  Strictly,  the 
Donjon,  or  keep  for  prisoners  in  the  middle  of  the 
feudal  castles;  a  subterraneous  prison ;  a  close  prison. 

To  Dun'-geon*  v.  a.    To  shut  up  as  in  a  dungeon. 

DUO=*du'-A,  s.  The  Latin  word  for  two ;  a  song 
for  two  performers. 

Du-Uit'-vf-RATE,  s.  The  office,  dignity,  or  govern- 
ment of  two  men  in  the  same  office,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 

Du-ki'-to,  Du-n/,  *.    A  duo.  [Ital.] 


DUS 

Du'-O-lit^-sr-^l,  a.    Biliteral. 

Du'-o-deo"-/-mo,  (-deV-ai-mA,  92)  a,  and  #. 
Having  two  and  ten,  that  is,  twice  folds:— #.  A  book 
in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  Into  twelve  /tares 

Du'-o-DEC*-u-PLfi,  101 :  a.    Consisting  of  twelves. 

Du'-o-W-num,  ».  The  first  of  the  small  intestines, 
in  length  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth. 

DUPE-dups,*.    A  man  who  is  deceived;  a  credu- 
lous man  easily  tricked. 
To  Dupe,  v,  a.    To  deceive,  to  trick,  to  cheat 

DUPLE-du'-pl,  a.  Double.  [Compare  Double,  lee.] 
To  Du'-plt-cate,  w.  «.    To  double ;  to  fold. 

Du'-pli-cate,  a.  and  ».  Double ;  two-fold,  as  Du- 
plicate ratio,  which  is  the  product  of  a  ratio  multiplied 
into  itself  *— «.  A  second  thing  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
fint;  the  transcript  of  a  writing  or  ticket 

Du/-pli-ca"-/»on,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  doubling ;  the 
act  of  folding  together;  a  fold;  a  doubling. 

Dtr*-pli-c0/-/tfre,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.  Any  thing 
doubled.* 

Du-plic/-/-tt,  (di-plV-te-ten,  105)  f.  The  num- 
ber two;  (Watts ;)  doubleness ;  deceit;  doubleness  of 
heart  or  tongue :  in  law,  the  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters. 

DURABLE,  &o,l 

DURANCE,         >  See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

DURA  MATER,J 

To  DURE=durt,  49:  v.  n.   To  endure.  [Obs.] 

Du'-ra-ble,  101:  a.  Lasting;  having  the  quality 
of  continuing  long  in  being  without  perishing  or 
wearing  out 

LV-ra-bly,  euU    In  a  lasting  manner. 

Du'-ra-ble-nem,  §.    Power  of  lasting,  continuance. 

Du/-ra-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.    Power  of  lusting. 

Du-ra'-/ion,  89  :  «•  Continuanos  in  time ;  power  of 
continuance ;  length  of  continuance. 

DureMWl,  117:  a.    Lasting.  [Spenser.] 

DureMeas,  a.    Not  lasting ;  fading. 

Du'-rant,  Du'-rance,  *.  A  glased  woollen  stuff 
otherwise  called  Everlasting:  see  also  lower.  [Obs.] 

DiAring,  part,  or  prep.  Continuing;  for  the  time 
of  the  continuance  of. 

Du'-roctb,  120:  a.  Hard,  as  being  a  quality  of 
things  that  endure.  [Obs.] 

Du'-n-ty,  105:  e.  Hardness;  and  hence,  figura- 
tively, hardness  of  mind,  harshness.  [Little  used.] 

Du'-Ri-MA^-TiR,  36  :  *.  A  membrane  which  en- 
wraps  the  pla  mater  and  both  of  them  the  brain ;  they 
are  called  mtUer  as  being  the  mother  of  all  other  mem- 
branes, and  the  outer  one  is  called  dura  from  its 
hardness  compared  with  the  other. 

Du'-rbsss,  (du'-rvas,  [Fr.]  170)  s.  Literally, 
hardship,  and  hence,  constraint;  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
duresse  of  imprisonment,  which  is  restraint  of  personal 
liberty,  and  duresse  by  menaces,  when  a  person  is 
threatened  with  loss  of  life  or  limb. 

Du'-rance,  *•  Endurance  ;  duresse. — See  also  above. 

DURST.— See  To  Dare. 

DUSK=dusk,  a,  and  *.  Tending  to  darkness  or 
blackness  j  black  coloured :— *.  A  tendency  to  dark- 
ness ;  a  middle  degree  between  light  and  darkness. 

7b  Dusk,  t>.  a.  aud  n.  To  mako  duskish:— nets. 
To  grow  dark ;  to  begin  to  lose  light  or  brightness. 

DusMcy,  a.  Tending  to  darkness  or  blackness; 
gloomy,  sad;  intellectually  clouded. 

Dus'-kt-ly,  105 :  ad.  With  a  tendency  to  darkness 
or  blackness. 

Due'-ki-ueca,  *.    Approach  to  darkness. 

Dus'-kish,  a.     Inclining  to  darkness. 

Dus'-kish-ly,  ad.    Cloudily,  darkly. 

Dus'-kish-nesa,  «.    Inclination  to  darkness. 

DUST^dust.  i.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to 
small  dry  particles;  the  grave;  state  of  dissolution 
mean,  dejected  state. 


The  ilea  a  Is  assd  after  mode*  of  apsUlag  that  ha»«  ao  irregularity  of  sooad. 
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DYS 

To  Dust,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  dust;  to  levigate.— 

See  also  lower. 
Dus'-ty,  105:  a.    Filled  with  duet;  clouded  with 

dust ;  covered  or  tcattered  with  oust. 
Dus'-lt-neBe,  *.   The  state  of  being  dusty. 
Dust'-man,  e.    One  whose  employment  Is  to  carry 

away  the  dust. 
To  Durr,  v.  a.   To  free  from  dust— flee  also  •bore. 
DuaV-er,  36 :  *.    A  utensil  or  cloth  to  clear  from 

DUTCH^dutch,  *.  pi.,  ting.,  and  a.  The  people 
of  Holland  :-*.  ting.  The  language  of  the  Dutch  .—adj. 
Pertaining  to  Holland. 
DUTCHESS,  DUTCHY,  &c— See  Duchae..  &c. 
DUTEOUS,  DUTY,  &c.— See  under  Due. 
DUUMVIRATE.— See  under  Duo. 
DWALE=dwalc,  *.    A    sable  or   black   colour; 

[Heraldry;]  the  deadly  nightshade. 
DWARF,  dworf=dwaS»rf,  140,  37:  *.  and 
A  man  much  below  the  common  size  of  men:--_^ 
Below  the  common  sixc,  applied  generally  to  anlma 
and  plants. 
To  Dwarfs  v.  a.    To   hinder  from   growing   to   the 

natural  bulk. 
Dwar'-fish,  a.    Below  the  natural  bulk;  low,  small, 

little.    Dwarfy  may  also  be  met  with. 
Dwar'-fiah-ly,^.   like  a  dwarf. 
DwarZ-fiih-new,  #.    Minuteness  of  stature. 
To  DWELL=dw«l,  ]  v.  n.  (The  regular  forms  of 
I  DwBLT=dwSlt,     >  the  pret.  and  part,  are  also 
DwBLT^dwSlt,     J  used.)  To  abide  as  a  per. 
manent  resident,  to  live  in  a  place.  1 toreaide,  to  have  a 
habitation ;  to  remain ;  to  be  suspended  wi^«Jt«°tI°n» 
to  bang  upon  with  care  and  fondness;  to  draw  the 
attention  by  long  speaking.  Milton  in  one  place  uses 
It  actively. 
Dwei'-ler,  ».    An  inhabitant. 
Dwel'-ling,  ».    Habitation,  place  of  residence. 
Dwel'-ling-hoose,  *.    The  house  in  which  one  lives 

and  sleeps. 
Dwel'-ltng-place,  #.    The  place  of  residence. 
To  DWINDLE«dw!n'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  shrink, 
to  grow  little;  to  degenerate,  to  fall  away;  to  lose 
health. 
Dwin'-dled,  114:  part.  a.  Shrunk;  fallen  away. 
To  DYE=dy,  v.  a.    To  stain,  to  tinge,  to  colour. 
Dye,  ».    A  colouring  liquor ;  stain,  tinge. 
Dye'-ing,  part,  and  «.    Staining:—*.   The  art  or 

practice  of  staining  by  chemical  processes. 
D/-er,  *.    One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dyeing. 
DYING,  part,  and  *.— See  under  To  Die. 
DYKE.— See  Dike. 
DYNAMICAL,  dS-nam'-i-c^l,  105:    a.    Per- 

taining  to  strength  or  power. 
Dy-nanV-ics,  #.  pi-    That  part  of  mechanics  wluch 

treats  of  the  force  and  effects  of  moving  bodies. 
Dr-NAM'-E-TER,  *.    An  instrument  for  ascertaining 

the  magnifying  powers  of  telescopes. 
Dyn'-^-mom^-e-teR,  1  92 :  #.    An  instrument  for 


EAR 

Dys'-O-DILK,  105 :  #.  A  coal  of  green,  or  yellowish 
gray  colour,  which  emits  an  ill  odour  in  burning. 

Dys-op'-s  r,  *.    Dimness  of  sight. 

DY8*-o-RBx'-r,  (-rSck-si^,  188)  «.  A  bad  or 
depraved  appetite. 

D*  s-pbp'-s  r,  *.    Difficulty  of  digestion. 

Dys-pep'-t'tc,  a.  and  9.  Having  a  difficulty  of  di- 
gestion:—*. A  dyspeptic  patient. 

Dys'-pAo-ny,  (-fo-niu,  163)  #.  A  difficulty  of 
speaking. 

Dysp-nob'-^,  (dwp-nes'-a,  103)  *.  Difficulty  of 
breathing. 

Dys'-u-RF,  «•    A  difficulty  in  pasting  urine. 
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Dk-nom'-e-tbk, 

animal  bodies. 
Dyn'-js-tf,  92,  12,  105 

reignty ;  a  race  or  family  of  rulers. 
DyrZ-ast,  *.    A  ruler:  in  some  old  authors,  dynasty. 
Dy-naa'-tic,  88 :  a.    Relating  to  a  dynasty. 
DYS-,  An  inseparable  Greek  prefix  signifying  ill  or 

difficult.  ,  m  t    ,,     . 

Dys'-cr^-«y,  (-C&j,  152)  f.  IU  temper  of  the  blood. 
Dys'-bn-tbr-F,  92,  129:  *.    An  illness  of  thein- 

testines,  in  which  blood  is  often  voided  with  morbid 

matter. 
Dvs'-en-ter"-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  dysentery. 

The  -chw*.  ..tire,  «d  lb.  pri»dpk.  to  wbk*  tho  numb*,  rsfrr.  pr«»d.  lh.  Dktloaary. 

Wi ;  gaV-wav  chlpta*. :  pa-pi' :  lfc :  g»d  r  JVS5,  i.  e.jem,  55  :  a,  t,  *,  &c.  mute,  171 
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E. 

E.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet.    Its  sounds  are 
the  3d,  4th,  13th.  14th,  35th.  86th,  43rd,  and  44th  ele- 
ments of  the  schemes  prefixed.    It  is  very  often  mute 
but  significant :— See  171.    It  is  almost  as  frequently 
quite  idle  .—See  101 ,  189.   As  a  contraction,  it  is  often 
placed  with  g,  (e.  g.  ueenyU  grati&.)  to  signify,  for 
example. 
E  ,  A  prefix,  the  same  as  ex-,  signifying  from  or 
out  of,  and  in  many  words  having  a  privative  meaning. 
EACH=eetch,  a.  and  pron.    One  taken  separately 
from  another,  and  Implying  the  other  whether  ex- 
pressly said  or  not;  every  one.    It  may  be  considered 
an  adjective  if  joined  with  a  substantive,  a  pronoun  If 
standing  principally.    It  used  to  be  compounded  with 
where  and  form  an  adverb,  eachwhere,  but  we  now 
always  say  everywhere. 
E  A  D-  or  ED-,  A  Saxon  prefix  in  proper  names  sig- 
nifying happy,  fortunate. 
EAGER,  eo/-g>*r,  77,  36 :  a.   Keenly  or  briskly 
desirous;  vehement,  ardent ;  quick,  busy;  in  a  more 
literal  sense,  sharp,  sour,  acid;  keen,  severe;  it  has 
alto  been  used  to  signify  brittle,  not  ductile. 
Ea'-£*r-ly,  ad.    In  an  eager  manner. 
Ea'-^er-ness,  #.    State  or  quality  of  being  eager. 
Ea'-GJIE,  f-gur,   159)  *.    A   tide    swelling   above 

another  tiae,  as  In  the  Severn. 
EAGLE,  ea'-g),  101 :  #.    A  bird  of  prey,  from  its 
acute  vision,  its  strength, the  elevation  and  rapidity  of 
its  flight,  its  longevity,  and  other  qualities  of  power, 
deemed  the  king  of  birds ;  hence,  it  is  a  frequent  crest, 
and  its  figure  was  the  military  standard  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 
Ea'-glet,  «.    A  young  eagle. 
Ea'-gless,  ».    The  hen-eagle.  [Sherwood.] 
Ea'-gle-eyed,  (-ide,  106)  a.    Sharp-sighted  as  an 

eagle. 
Ea'-gle-stone,  107 :  ».    Etlte,  a  variety  of  argilla- 
ceous oxide  of  iron,  of  a  spherical  form,  rough  surface, 
and  essentially  composed  of  concentric  layers  which 
often  embrace  at  the  centre  a  moveable  kernel.    To 
such  as  had  this  moveable  and  consequently  rattling 
kernel,  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  eanlestone,  from 
an  opinion  that  the  eagle  transported  them  to  her  nest 
to  facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs;  and  hence  iliey 
were  in  request  as  amulets  for  pregnant  women. 
EAGRE.— See  under  Eager. 
EALDERMAN.— See  Alderman. 
EAME=eotm,  189:  #.    Uncle.  [Spenser.] 
To  EAN.— See  To  Yean. 

EAR=ear=ert,  103,  43:  *.  The  organ  of  hearing ; 
the  external  prominent  part  of  the  organ ;  the  sen*e 
of  hearing;  discriminating  sense  of  musical  sounds 
and  their  proportions ;  any  thing  resembling  ears  as 
the  handles  of  certain  vessels.— See  also  under  to 
Ear:  To  fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  scuffle  or  fight. 
Ear'- lap,  *.  The  top  of  the  ear. 
Kar'-lett,  «•  Without  ears. 


EAR 

Ear'-mark,  9.  A  mark  made  on  the  ear*  of  sheep. 
Ear'-pick,  *.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the  ears. 
Ear'-ring',  f.  An  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 
Ear'-flhot,  #.  Reach  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Ear7- welt,    189  :    *.     The    cerumen   or   exudation 

which  smears  the  entrance  of  the  ear. 
Ear'-wig,  9.    A  sheath- winged  insect  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  creep  into  the  ear  -  a  whisperer. 
ty  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Ear* -bored. 

Bar* -deafening,  Ear1 -lock,  (of  hair,)  Ear'. piercing. 
7b  EAR=eri,  v.  a.  To  till,  to  plough.  [Ob*.] 
Ear,  «.  The  produce  of  the  eared  field,  namely,  the 
spike  containing  the  grain  that  had  been  thrown  into 
it,  and  which  is  yielded  again  with  increase. 
7b  Ear,  v.  n.  To  form  ears,  as  corn. 
Earrd,  1 14  :  a.  Having  spikes  formed,  as  corn. 
Earsh,  $.  A  ploughed  field.  [In  use  so  late  as  1622.] 
EARL,  erl,  131,  35  :  $.    A  title  of  nobility  next 

below  a  marquess  and  above  a  viscount. 
£arl'-dom,   18  :   *.    The  seignory,  jurisdiction,   or 

dignity  of  an  earL 
&iri-niar'-«ha],  «,  One  of  the  great  officers  of  state 
whose  business  is  to  take  cognisance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  honour  and  military  solemnities.  The 
office  is  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Howards 
EARLY,  erMe*  131,  35,  105:  a.  and  ad.  Soon 

with  respect  to  something  else:— ad.  Soon,  betimes. 
fiErrMt-nesa,  #.  The  state  of  being  early. 
7b  EARN. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
EARNEST,  eK-neat,  131,  35:  a.   Eager  to  ob- 
tain or  realize  some  wish,  zealous,  fixed,  eager ;  se- 
rious,  not  trifling  or  jestiog. 
<fiai/-neBt-ljr,  ad.    Eagerly,  warmly,  sealously,  im- 
portunately; with  fixed  attention. 
.Sar'-negt-neaa,  f.  Eagerness,  solicitude,  seriousness. 
i^tr-NEST,  9.  Seriousness,  a  serious  event  or  reality, 
not  a  jest;  hence,  so  much  of  what  wss  desired  as  U 
realized,  the  first  fruit*  of  a  desired  object;  hence, 
handsel,  and  also,  the  money  which  is  given  in  token 
that  a  bargain  is  ratified,  a  pledge. 
Ear'-ning,  Ear,-T\ing$,  t.  ting,  and  pi.  That  which 
has  become  real  in  consequence  of  the  labour  used  to 
obtain  it,  that  which  is  merited  by  services  or  per- 
formances, wages,  reward. 
To  Earn,  v.  a.    To  gain  by  labour;  to  merit  or  de- 
serve by  labour  or  any  performance;  to  gain. 
EARSH.— See  under  To  Ear. 
EARTH,  er/A,  *.    The  mass  which  composes  the 
globe;  any  portion  of  that  mass;  the  fine  mould  or 
soil  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  which  as  to  its 
obvious  qualities  is  distinct  from  fire,  air,  and  water; 
different  modifications  of  terrene  matter,  as  clay,  loam, 
chalk,    gravel,  &c,  or  with  nicer   analyst*,    silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontita.  sirconia, 
glncina,  yttrla,  and  tborina ;  but  even  these,  by  an 
analysis    nicer   still,    are   now   considered    metallic 
oxides ;  the  world  as  distinguished  from  other  scenes 
of  existence;  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  country, 
region ;  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  badger. 
To  Earth,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  hide  in  the  earth ;  to 

inter: — mem.  To  retire  under  ground. 
Eaxth?-yt  a.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  partaking  of  earth ; 

inhabiting  the  earth ;  not  mental,  gross. 
Jgor/A'-t-neSB,  9.  The  quality  of  being  earthy. 
BartN-en,  (er'-fAn,  1 14)  a.  Made  of  earth  or  clay. 
J&ir/AMjr,  a.    Belonging  only  to  our  present  state, 

not  spiritual ;  corporeal,  not  mental. 
£ar/AMi-neat,  *.  Worldliness. 
iSar/AMing,  t.    An  inhabitant  of  earth,  considered 

as  a  poor  frail  creature. 
JSarM'-board,  (-bortd,  108,  48)  *.  The  board  of 

the  plough  that  shakes  off  the  earth. 
EttrtA'-UiiU  9.   A  name  given    to  the  root  of   the 
Arachis.  a  small  bulb  like  a  nut ;  and  also  to  the 
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pignut  or  bunium,  a  globular  root  that  tastes  some- 
thing like  a  chestnut. 

£ar/A'-0t<ake,  (-kwalu,  188)  t.  A  shaking  or  eon. 
cus*ion  of  the  earth. 

£ar/A'-worm,  (-wurro,  142)  ».  A  well-known  In- 
sect  or  rather  animal  that  lives  under  ground;  a 
grovelling  wretch. 

*>  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Earth' bag,  Earth' - 
b^h'A^arth''JUlJ'*  (*  fibrous  fossil,)  Earth'-bem, 
Earth'-bound.  Ear  t# -bred,  BarW -engendered,  Earth'- 
fed, Earth' ly-minded,  EartVty-mindedness,  and  Earth'- 


EASE,  easiest,  158,189:  #.  Quiet,  rest;  free- 
dom from  pain;  facility;  unconstraint.  The  old  Saxon 
word  is  eath.  which  Spenser  uses. 

To  Ea*e,  v.  a.  To  free  from  pain  or  anxiety,  or  the 
cause  of  it ;  to  give  ease  or  relief;  to  make  to  act 
easily. 

Ea'-#y,  (-tiO  a.  Quiet,  at  rest ;  not  difficult,  not 
causing  difficulty;  ready,  not  unwilling;  complying, 
unresisting,  credulous;  free  from  want;  not  con- 
strained, not  formal 
EsAu-ly,  ad.  With  ease ;  in  an  easy  manner. 
Ea'-JJ-ness,  *.  The  state  of  being  at  ease ;  the  quality 
of  being  easy. 

Ea*V-f*l,  117  :  a.  Quiet,  peaceable;  fit  for  rest. 
Eate^M-ly,  ad.  With  ease  or  quiet. 

Easr'-ment,  ».  Convenience  ;  relief;  relief  by 
evacuation ;  in  law,  a  service  or  convenience  that  one 
man  has  of  another  by  charter  or  prescription,  as  a 
way  through  another's  grounds,  a  sink,  or  such  like. 

Ea'-SKL,  (-si,  151,  1 14)  *.  and  a.  The  frame  on 
which  a  painter  rests  his  picture  while  at  work  upon 
it:—  adj.  That  which  is  of  a  sise  to  be  painted  on  an 
easeL 

EAST=eost,  *.  and  a.  The  point  at  which  the  sun 
is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox ;  the  regions  which  He 
toward  the  rising  sun.  and  consequently,  in  all  ancient 
and  modern  European  literature,  Asia,  and  its  ter- 
ritories:—a.  Prom  or  towards  the  rising  sun. 

East'-ern,  36  :  a.  Dwelling  or  found  ha  the  East, 
oriental ;  lying  toward  the  east ;  going  eastward. 

EasY-eT-ly,  a.  Coming  from  the  east,  lying  east- 
ward; looking  eastward. 

Eaar/-ward,  (-word,  140,  38)  ad.  Toward  the 
east. 

EaatZ-er-ling,  «.  a  native  of  some  country  eastward 
of  another. 

EASTER=ea'-st*r,  *.  The  day  on  which  christians 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  corre- 
sponds in  season  to  the  passover  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
called  in  most  languages  by  a  word  derived  from 
passover:  with  us.  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  that  of  a  Saxon  goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  at  the  season  subsequently  appropriated 
to  the  christian  commemoration:  others  ally  Easter 
with  Bast,  or  the  rising  sun,  as  emblematio  of  the 
rising  of  Christ. 

To  EAT=eat, 

1  Eat  or  Atb^ 

Eat  or  Eaten,  St,  ea'-tn,  114 J  dom  spelled  ate. 
and  eaten  for  the  participle,  which  some  yenrs  ago  was 
the  only  sanctioned  form,  is  giving  wav  to  eat?)  To 
devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  consume ;"  to  corrode  :— 
neu.  To  feed,  to  take  food;  to  be  maintained  in  food; 
to  make  way  by  corrosion. 

Eat'-eT,  9.  One  who  eats  ;  a  corrosive. 

Eat'-a-bll,  101  :  a.  and  *.  That  may  be  eaten  : — 
s.  That  which  may  be  eaten. 

Eat^ing,  *.  The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing. 

Ear-ing-house,  *.  A  house  where  provisions  are 
sold  ready  dressed;  a  dintng-house. 

EAVES,  eavi,  189,  151 :  e.  pi.  The  edges  of  the 
roof  of  a  house  which  overhang  the  wall. 

To  EaveV-drop,  v.  n.  To  catch  that  which  drops 
from  the  eaves ;  to  listen  under  windows. 

EaveV-drop- per,  8.  An  insidious  listener. 


insi. 

*,  1 

•a,  St,  135,  119:     \ 
en,  St,  ea'-tn,  1141 

_    .1 _*!_!_!_      _.!_._»' 


v.  a.    (The  pre- 
terit is  now  sel- 


Tbe  sign  =  b  used  alter  mode*  of  »p«ttiag  that  havs  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Conwnantt:  rmah-un,  t  e.  wiwion,  165:  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  ft!n,  166:  then,  166. 
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EBB=5b,  155 :  *.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  toward 
the  sea,  opposed  tojtoto ;  decline,  decay,  waste. 

7b  Ebb,  «.  ft.  To  flow  back ;  to  decline,  to  decay. 

EtAbing,  «.  A  flowing  back  ;  a  declining. 

EBON—SkZ-on,  18:  «.  and  a.  A  hard  heavy, 
black,  valuable  wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish; 
it  used  to  be  written  ebenr—a.  Consisting  of  ebony; 
like  ebony,  black. 

Eb'-on-y,  $.  The  more  common  word  for  ebon. 

7b  Er/-o-nize,  v,  a.  To  make  black  as  ebony. 

EBRACTEATE=4«brack'-t£-at«,  a.  Without  a 
bractea  or  floral  leaf.— See  E-.  [Botany.] 

EBRIETY,  4-bri'4-t^  9.  Drunkenness. 

E'-bn'-os"-t-ty,  81,  105  :  #.  Habitual  drunkenness. 

EBRILLADE,  i-brfl'-yad,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  A 
check  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein  if  a  horse  refuses  to  turn. 

EBULLIENT,  4-bul'-y«nt,  146:  a.  Boiling  over. 

E-bul'-/ien-cy,  $,    A  boiling  over. 

Er/-ul-lif"-i0n,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  boiling  up  with 
heat;  any  intestine  motion:  effervescence. 

EBURNEAN«=4-bui/-nA-an,  a.  Of  ivory. 

ECCENTRIC  ^Sck-sSn'-trfck,  88:  a.  and  *. 
Deviating  from  the  centre;  not  having  the  same  centre, 
opposed  to  concsntric ;  not  terminating  in  the  same 
point;  irregular,  anomalous;—!.  A  circle  not  having 
the  same  centre  as  another;  he  or  that  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  common  centre  or  usual  standard. 

Ec-cen'-tri-cal,  a.   Eccentric 

E</-cen-tric"-i-ty,  (Sck«n-truV'-«4-t&u  105)  *. 
Deviation  from  a  centre;  excursion  from  the  proper 
orb }  deviation,  particularity,  irregularity. 

ECCHYMOS18,  ^-ki-moW-Bts,  161,  86,  152: 
s.  Blotchiness  from  extravasated  blood. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  Sc-kl^-zi-aV-tfck,  88,  147  : 
a.  and  *.  Relating  to  the  church :— $.  A  person  dedi- 
cated to  the  ministry  of  religion. 

Ec-cle'-M-as*-t»-cal,  a.    Ecclesiastic 

Ec-CLBr-s/-A8"-TBS,  (-titz,  101)  «.  The  preacher, 
the  name  of  a  book  in  the  old  testament. 

Ec-CLB/-flJ-A8//-Ti-cUi)  #.  The  chief  book  of  those 
called  ecclesiastical,  as  a  distinction  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  Jewish  canon. 

ECCOPROTIC»«c'-kA-pr6tf/-Tck,  a.  Mildly 
purgative. 

ECrTELON,  eW'-A-Mfag1,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  The 
position  of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps,  its  divisions 
being  one  behind  another. 

ECHINUS,  4-ki'-niii,  161:  *.  A  hedgehog;  a 
shell-fish  set  with  prickles;  the  prickly  head  of  any 
plant;  in  architecture,  an  ornament  resembling  the 
prickly  rind  of  a  chestnut 

E-cAi'-nate,  E-cAr*-na-ted,  a.    Bristled. 

ECHO,  £ck'-&,  161 :  f.  The  return  or  repercussion 

of  any  sound;  the  sound  returned. 
To  EcA'-o,  v.  n.  and  a.    To   resound,  to  give  the 
repercussion  of  a  sound;  to  be  sounded  back:— act. 
To  send  back  a  sound. 

E-CHom'-b-trf,  ».  The  art  or  act  of  measuring  the 
duration  of  sounds ;  also  of  constructing  vaults  to  pro- 
duce echoes. 

E-cAom'-e-ter,  t.  A  scale  to  measure  the  duration  of 

musical  sounds. 
ECLA1RCISSEMENT,    «c-larV-ciM-mfingf 
[Fr.]  170 :  f.  Explanation,  the  act  of  clearing  up  an 
affair. 
ECLAMPSY,  «ck-lamry-8^,  105:  «.  A  flashing 

of  light  such  as  is  symptomatic  of  epilepsy. 
ECLAT,  a-cli7,  [Fr.]   170:    i.    Striking  effect, 

brilliancy,  applause*  lustre. 
ECLECTiC=*Sck-lSck'-tIck,a.  and  t.  Selecting; 
choosing:—*.  One  of  a  denomination  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers who  professed  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but  to 
choose  their  principles  from  all  sects ;  one  of  a  sect  of 
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Christian  church  who  consider  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

EC  LEG  M,  eck-lSm',  157:  t.  A  compound  of  oils 
and  sirups. 

ECLIPSE=£-cITpV,  189 :  ».  Literally  a  defect  or 
failure,  an  obscuration  of  the  light  of  a  heavenly  body 
by  the  intervention  of  another  body;  darkness,  ob- 
scuration. 

To  E-clipse',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  darken  a  luminary ; 
to  extinguish;  to  cloud,  to  obscure  :—neu.  [Milton.] 
To  suffer  an  eclipse. 

E-clip'-tic,  *.  and  a.  A  great  circle  of  (he  sphere 
which  the  sun  traverses  in  a  twelvemonth,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  line  in  which  eclipses  occur— <k#. 
Pertaining  to  or  described  by  the  ecliptic;  in  a  sense 
little  used,  suffering  eclipse. 

ECLOGUE,  8ck'-16g,  107:  «.  Literally  a  select 
piece,  but  being  adopted  by  Virgil  as  the  name  for 
those  of  his  poems  in  which  shepherds  are  the  speakers, 
it  means  appropriately  a  pastoral  poem. 

ECONOMY,  l-coV-A-m^.  9.  Primarily,  the  regu- 
lation of  a  house  or  household ;  hence*  the  distribution 
of  expense,  discretion  of  expense,  and  hence  also, 
laudable  parsimony;  hence,  again,  the  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  any  work ;  disposition  generally,  dis- 
tribution of  every  thing  active  and  passive  in  its 
proper  place,  system. 

Ecf-O-nom'Mc,  88: 1  a.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation 

Ec/-o-nom/,-i*cal,    J  of  a  household ;  frugal. 

E</-o-nonV-*-cal-lt/,  ad.    Frugally. 

To  E-con'-o-mize,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  use  with  eco- 
nomy :—**».  To  live  with  a  prudent  sparing  of  money. 

E-COn'-o-mist,  *.  One  who  is  a  good  manager  of 
affairs;  one  who  spares  prudently;  one  who  writes 
on,  or  professes  to  teach,  the  laws  of  economy  which 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  states. 

Ec'-U-Mmt/'-I-OilL,  0,    General. — See  (Ecumenical. 

ECPHONESIS,  «ck'-f6-ne"-cYs,  163:  t.  An 
exclamation  arising  from  strong  emotion.  [Rhet] 

ECPHRACTIC,  Sck-frick'-tick,  163 :  a.  At. 
tenuating,  dissolving. 

ECSTASY,  fetf-stA-c^  152 :  *.  A  state  of  pas- 
sion, generally  of  delight,  by  which  a  person  is  for  a 
time  entranced,  and  his  thoughts  lost;  excessive  toy. 
rapture,  enthusiasm;  in  our  old  writers*  distraction, 


Ec'-sta-eied,  (-ctd,  114)  a.    Enraptured. 
Eostat'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Transported,  delighted  to  ec- 
Eo-Btatf-i-cal,     J  stacy;  rapturous. 
ECTYPE=Sck'-tIp*,  *.    That  which  is  taken  from 

an  original,  a  copy.  [Locke.] 
E</-ty-prtl,  6 :  a.    Copied. 
ECUMENIC,  Sck'-a-mSn''-ick,  88:  >  a.    Per- 
ECUMEN1CAL,  Sck'-tane5n''4-cai,J  teiningto 

the  habitable  world,  general,  universal. 
ECUR1E,  Sc"-ka-ric',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A  stable. 
EDACIOUS,  i-dS'-sh'iis,  90:  a.  Eating,  devour. 

ing,  voracious. 
E-da</-i-ty,  (4-daV-*4-t&j,  105)  9.   Voracity. 
EDDER=£d'-deT,  *.    Such  wood  as  is  worked  into 

the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind  them  together. 
To  Ed'-der,  v.  a.    To  bind  or  make  tight  by  odder. 
EDDY,  Sd'-dlu,  105:  «.  and  a.    The  water  that 

by  some  partial  repercussion  runs  contrary  to  the 

main  stream ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion :— adf.  Whirl- 
ing, moving  circularly. 
7b  Ed'-dy,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  move  as  an  eddy : — 

act.  (Thomson.)  To  restrain  and  force  into  an  eddy. 
EDEMATOUS,   £-d«m'-a-tug,  92,  120:    a. 

Swelling;  full  of  humors.    Edetn'atotc  (158)  is  also 

used. 
EDEN,  e'  d£n,  *.    A  place  of  delight;  Paradise. 
E'-den-iltd,  114  :  a.    Admitted  into  Paradise. 


physicians  among  the  ancients;  one  of  a  sect*  in  the 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FoweU:  gaU'-w&v.  chXp'-m#n:  p^-pa^:  l4\»:  g&d:  j%  i.e.  jew,  55 :  o,e,\,&c.  mutr,\7\. 
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EDENTATED,  i-den'-td-tW,  a.    Deprived  of 

teeth.— See  E-. 
EDGE-vdgi,  $.    The  extreme  border  or  point  of 
•ay  thing;  a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader ;  the 
cutting  part  of  a  blade;  keenness,  intenseness,  acri- 
mony: To  *t  the  teeth  en  erfoe,  to  cause  as  uneasy 
tingling  in  the  teeth. 
To  Edge,  v.  a.  and  m«    To  sharpen,  to  fnrnlah  with 
an  edge;  to  border  with  any  thing,  to  fringe;  to  exas- 
perate, to  embitter;  to  posh  on  as  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment,  to  goad;   (this  is  often  expressed,  perhaps 
through  mistake,  by  To  Egg;)  to  move  sideways;  to 
move  by  little  and  little  :-nem.  To  move  sideways;  to 
move  ob  so  as  to  reach  at  each  move  only  the  edge  of 
each  former  position,  to  move  by  little  and  little. 
Edged,  (edgtd)  a.    Bordered $  sharp,  not  blunt 
Edr-giug,  #.    A  border,  a  aarrow  lace. 
Edge/-wue»  (-wits,  151)  ad.    With  the  edge  tor- 
ward;  with  the  side  forward, 
EdgeMeM,  a.    Without  an  edge;  blunt. 
Edge'-tool,  t.    A  tool  made  sharp  to  cut 
ED1RLE,  ?-dl-bt,  101 1  o.    Pit  to  be  eaten. 
EDICT«eV-dTckt,  *.    A  proclamation  of 

ot  prohibition  |  a  law  promulgated. 
To  EDIFY,«d/4-fy,92,6:  v.a.T*  build;  [Obs.;] 

toinstruct  to  improve;  formerly  also,  to  persuade, 
Ed^-i-fK-er,  36  :  t.    One  that  edifies, 
Ed"-*-fy-ing,  t.    Instruction. 
Ed^fy-ing-ljr,  ad.    In  an  instructing  manner. 
Ecr-i-ft-caf-fton,  «.    A  building  up  or  instructing  of 

Pjjfwns  in  retigion  or  morals ;  instruction. 
Ed*-*-fi-ca'-t©r-y,  a.   Tending  to  edification. 
Et/-/-picb,  (-ftsa,  105)  #.    A  fabric,  a  structure. 
EDILE^e'-dile,  «.    A  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome. 
lb  EDlT=5d'-it,  v.  a.  Properly,  to  publish  ;  more 

commonly,  to  revise  or  prepare  for  publication. 
Ed'-t-tor,  38:  t.    He  that  revises,  or  otherwise  pre. 

pares  a  work  for  publication. 
Ed'-f-to*-r*-<il,  90,  47 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written 

by,  an  editor. 
E-dit'-jcm,  (e-dbbt-un,  89)  t.    Publication,  par* 
Ocularly  of  a  book;  republication;  the  number  of 
copies  printed  for  one  publication. 
To  EDUCATE,  Ac— See  in  the  next  class. 
To  EDUCE-eVdocr',  «.  «,   To  bring  out,  to  ex- 
tract.—8ee&\ 
E-duct',*.    TTsat  which  is  edaoed  or  clicked. 
E-ducZ-tor,  38 :  c   He  or  that  which  elicits. 
E-dar/-/toa,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  bringing  out 
7b  EiAtj-catb,  147:  v.  a.   To  bring  forth   and 

inteni  the  natural  faculties,  to  bring  up,  to  instruct 
Ed"«a-cf/.tor,  38  :  c    One  that  instructs  youth, 
Ed'-u-ca"-Aon,    89:    $.    Formation    of   mam 

nurture. 
7b  EDULCORATE-4-dul'^A-rnti,  v.  a.   To 

sweeten,  to  purify;  to  free  from  acids,  salts,  lee. 
E-dar'-co-rV-tev«,  105:  «.  Capable  of  sweetening. 
E-duF-co-ra^/wn,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  sweetening. 
To  EEK.— See  To  Eke. 
EEL=ecl,  t.    A  terpentine  slimy  fish  that  lurks 

in  mod. 
Eel' 
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completion |  reality: 


in  the 
plish ; 


i  effects. 


-port,*.   A  small  kind  of  eeL 
Eel'-skin,  t.   The  skin  of  an  eel. 
E  EN=retrjt  ad,   A  contraction  of  Even. 

EFFABLE,    eT-fi-bl,   101:    a.   That    may  be 
uttered. 

To  EFFACE=£f-fact',  ».  a.   To  destroy  any  form 

painted  or  carved;  to  blot  out  to  strike  out;  to  de- 

stroyjtowear  away. 
EFFECTa^ff-fifckf,  t.    That  which  is  produced 

by  an  operating  cause;  (and  note,  that  a  physical 

caose,  except  the  one  Great  Cause,  is  always  deemed 

In  its  turn  an  effect:  see  Cause;)  consequence,  event; 

The  siga  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  thaUum  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Comonaniis  mish-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165  :.  vizh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  fjtfn,  166 
i"l 


purpose,  general  intent 
plural,  goods,  moveable. . 
To  El-fees',  r.  m.    To  bring  to  paesv 

to  make  an  effect  by  an  operating  cause. 
Ef-fec'-tor,  38 :  «.    He  or  that  which  ef 
Ef-fect'-leae,  a.    Without  effect 
Ef-fec'-t»-bl#,  101 :  a.    Practicable,  feasible. 
Ef-fec'-Aon,  t.    In  geometry,  an  effect  of  a  genera] 
proposition;  also  the  geometrical  construction  of  a 
proposition. 
Ef-fec'-tive,  105 :  a.    Having  the  power  to  produce 

effect;  operative,  active,  efficient,  useful. 
Ef-fec'-tive-ly,  105 :  ad.    With  real  operation. 
Ef-fery-fir-al,  (-ttWl,  147)  a.  Productive  of  effects ; 

powerful,  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
Ef-fec/-/«-al-ly,  ad.  Adequately. 
To  Ef-fec'-/*-ate,  v.  a.   To  bring  to  pass,  to  fulfil. 
Ef'-fi-ca/'-C7octs,  (-*h'us,  147)  a.    Calculated  to 

produce  the  consequence  intended;  effectual 
Er-f«a*-ttOfjn-ly,  ad,    Effectually. 
Ef-fr-ca^-ciofil-nesg, «.    Efficacy. 
EP-ft'-co-cy,  98,  105  :  #.    Power  to  produce  effects ; 

production  of  effects. 
Ek-kk/-/bnt,  (-f  W-'Snt,  147)  a.  and  *.  Causing 
effects:—*.  The  cause  of  effects;  he  or  that  which 
makes ;  the  effector. 
Ef-flc/-tcTJt-Iy,aA    Effectively. 
Ef-fiV-ience,    |  r.    The  act  or  capability  of  pro- 
Ef-fic/-i>il-cy,  J  ducing  effects;  agency. 
EFFEMINATE,  Sf-fcm'-^-nate,  a.  and  #.    Wo- 
manish;  soft  to  an  unmanly  degree;   voluptuous; 
tender ;  womanlike  r— e.  An  effeminate  person. 
To  Ef-femW-nate,  v.  a.  and  ft  To  make  womanish ; 
to  emasculate,  to  unman i— ■•*.  To  soften;  to  melt 
into  weakness. 
Ef-fem'-i-nate-ly,  ad.    Weakly,  softly. 
Ef-fem'-i-nate-nesa,  s.    Effeminacy. 
Ef-fem'-t-na"-/ion,  #.    Effeminacy.  [Obs.] 
Ef-fem'-t-Do-cy,  t.    Softness  unfitting  a  man ;  wo- 

manish  delicacy ;  mean  submission,  lasciviousness. 
7b  EFFERVESCE *«r-f<rr-v«sV',  59:    *.  n. 
Literally,  to  give  out  heat;  (see  Ex-;)  appropriately, 
to  be  in  that  state  of  commotion  or  bubbling  which 
arises  in  a  fluid  when  part  of  it  flies  off  in  an  elastic 
form;  to  work,  to  froth,  to  bubble. 
Ef-fer-ves/'-cent,  a.    Bubbling,  boiling. 
Ef-feT-ve«/r-cerjce,  s.  Intestine  commotion ;  a  bub. 

bling;  a  frothing. 
EP-fer-veV'-ci-ble,  a.    Capable  of  effervescing. 
EFFETE^r-fet*7,  a.    Tnat  can  no  longer  bring 
forth;  exhausted  as  to  the  power  of  reproduction; 
worn  out  with  age. 
EFFICACIOUS,  EFFICIENT,  &c.— See  under 

Effect. 
EFFIGY,  eT-fi-gl^,  105  :  9.    An  image  or  figure 
of  a  person ;  likeness  or  figure  m  sculpture  or  painting ; 
the  head  or  figure  on  a  coin. 
Ef-flo'-»W#,  («f-fTd'-j44«,  [Lat.]  169)  $.  Effigy. 
Ef-flo^-tal,  £yjH,  146)  a.    Exhibiting  an  effigy. 
7b  EFFLATE=«f-flaW,  v.  a.   To  puff  up. 
Tb  EFFLORESCE  »«f-fl<W«i<  59:  v.  #r. 
Literally,  to  blossom;  appropriately,  to  form  a  mealy 
powder,  or  become  pulverulent  on  the  surface,  as  with 
many  substances  in  losing  their  water  of  crystaUU 
xarion ;  to  shoot  out  minute  spicular  crystals  in  form 
of  flowers. 
EP-flo-res/'-cent,  a*  Shooting  out  in  form  of  flowers. 
EP-flo-res,'-cerjce,  «.  Production  of  flowers ;  excres- 
cences in  form  of  flowers ;  eruption,  or  the  breaking 
out  of  humors  in  exanthematous  diseases. 
EFFLUENT^SP-fToo-Sttt,  109  :  a.  Flowing  out 
Er-flu-ence,  /.    That  which  flows  from  something. 
Ek'-flux,  (-flucks,  188)  s.  The  act  of  flowing  eut 
effusion ;  that  which  flows  out  emanation. 


fain,  166. 
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7b  Ef-fluy,  83 :  v.  n.    To  flow  away.  [Obs.] 
Ef-fiW-ion,  (-fluck'-shun,  154)  *.    The  act  of 

flowing  out;  that  which  flows  out.  emanation. 
Ef-flu'-vi-um,  105:  s.  ting.  1  The    minute    and 
Ef-fld'-v/-^,  98  :  *.  pi.  J  generally  invisible 

particles  which  exhale  from  most,  if  not  all  terrestrial 

bodies,  often  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
To  EFFORCE,  Sf-fo^rce,   130,  47 :  v.  a.   To 

force.  [Obs.] 
EP-fort,  48:  *.  (Originally,  effort'.  81)  An  act  in 

which  force  corporeal  or  mental  is  exerted ;  an  cn- 

ro^EFFORM,  EFFORM  ATION.-See  Form,  &c. 
EFFOSSION,  Sf-ffish'-un,  90:  «.    The  act  of 

digging  out  of  the  ground.— See  Ex% 
EFFRONTERY,  eT-frun'-tSr-^  1 16, 129, 105 : 

i.  Impudence,  shamelessness. 
To  EFFULGE^Sf-iulg^  v.  n.   To  send  forth 

lustre.— See  Bx-. 
Ef-fuK-gent,  a.    Shining,  bright,  luminous 
Ef-ful'-gence,  *.    Lustre,  brightness. 

To  EFFTJME==«Mumt',  v.  a.    To  breathe  out 

To  EFFUSE,  Sf-fuze',  137 :  v.  a.   To  pour  out  as 

a  fluid,  to  shed.  (See  Ex..)  Some  old  writers  use 

Effund. 

Ef-fu'-fton,  (-ihutl,  147)  *.    The  act  of  pouring 

out;  waste;  the  act  of  spilling;  the  thing  poured  out. 

Ef-fugV,  (-fua,  137,  152)  a.  and  *.  Profuse:—*. 
Effusion. 

Ef-fu'-»ve,  (-ctv,  152, 105)  a.  Pouring  out,  die- 
peraing. 

EFT«eft,  *.  A  sort  of  lixard;  a  newt 

EFT=Sft,  ad.  After;  again ;  quickly.  [Obs.] 

Eft-SOOD/,  ad.  Soon  afterwards.  [Obs.] 

To  EGERMINATE,  4-jer/-m£-nAte,  v.  n.  To 
spring  or  bud  out — See  B-. 

To  EGEST=£-tf?st',  v.  a.  To  cast  or  throw  out; 
fseeE-;)  to  void  as  excrement. 

E-eestMon,  (-j&tf-yun,  146 :  coUoa.  -j&C-Bhun, 
lS7,)  $.   The  act  of  naturally  voiding  digested  matter. 

EGG- Sff,  155  :  $.  That  which  is  laid  by  fowls  and 
certain  other  animals,  from  which  their  young  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  spawn  or  sperm  by  which  fish  and  various 
other  creatures  generate. 

7b  EGG=«g,  v,  a.  To  incite,  to  instigate. 

ty  From  a  Saxon  verb  derived  from  a  noun  signifying 
Edire.  To  Edge  is  therefore  the  more  correct  expres- 
sion, and  not  an  ignorant  corruption,  as  Johnson  calls 
it— 8ee  To  Edge.  _  . 

EGLANTINE*«g'-lan-tint,  6:  9.  A  species  of 
rose ;  sweetbrier. 

EGOTISM,  go>-A-tfam,  92,  158:  t.  That  vanity 
which  betrays  itself  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  the 
first  person  (which  in  Latin  is  ego)  in  any  one  s  con- 
versation or  writing. 

Eg"-o-tist,  $.  One  that  is  always  talking  of  himself. 

Eg'-o-tis/'-ti-cal,  a.  Self  conceited. 

To  EoZ-O-tiie,  v.  n.  To  talk  much  of  one's  self. 

Eg'-o-ibt,  8.  One  of  certain  philosophers  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  of  their  own  existence. 

EGREGIOUS,  £-gre'-j£-U8,  146 :  a.  Remarkable 
above  the  common  herd,  distinguished  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  %  eminent  extraordinary. 

E-gre'-gHOtM-ly,  ad.  Very  remarkably. 

E-gre'-gi-otts-nesa,  t .  State  of  being  extraordinary, 
either  for  good  or  evil. 

EGRESS^-grSss,  *.  The  power  or  act  of  going 
out  of  a  place ;  (see  E-  0  departure. 

E-grei'-won,  (-gr&h'-un,  90)  #.  The  act  of  going 

out  .    m 

EGRET=e'-gr8t,  «.    A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind;  a 

feather  of  the  fowl ;  the  down  of  thistles,  *cc. 
EGRIOT,  e'-gr£-5t,  :  A  sort  of  sour  cherry. 
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EGYPTIAN,  i-jtp'-sh'an,  147 :  a.  and  t.   Per- 
taining  to  Egypt:  — f.   A  native  of  Egypt;   also,  a 

EH  !   a,   56  :  interj. :  noting  doubt,  inquiry,  slight 

surprise, 
EIDER,  I'-der,  106 :  *.  A  Gothland  duck, 
j&'-der-down,  s.  Soft  feathers  of  the  eider  duck. 
EIDOURANION,  i'-dow-ra"-n4-5n,  90 :  m.   A 

representation  of  the  heavens. 
EIGHT,  (an  island  in  a  river.)   See  Ait 
EIGHT,  a\t,  100,  162:  a.  and  t.  Twice  four. 
Eighth,  (a\ttfc,  166,)  a.  and  t.    Next  in  order  to 
the  seventh: — t.  An  interval  in  music  comprehending 
eight  diatonic  sounds. 
Eighth'  ly,  105 :  ad.  In  the  eighth  place. 
Eigk' -teen,  a.  and  *.  Twice  nine. 
Eigh'-teenth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  eighteen. 
Eight?- fo\d  f-f&led,  116)  a.  Eight  times  the  num- 
ber or  quantity. 
Eigh'-ty,  a.  and  t.  Eight  times  ten. 
Eighf-ti-etK,  a.  The  ordinal  of  eighty. 
Eight/ -Hcore,  a.  and  t.  Bight  times  twenty. 
EIGNE,  a\n,  100,  157,  189:  a.   Eldest  [Law.] 
E1SEL,  e'-eSl,  #.   Vinegar,  verjuice.  [Obs.] 
ElTHER=e'-th>r,  103  :  a.  pro*,  and  conj.  One 
or  the  other;  in  old  writers,  as  an  adj.  it  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  Each. 
To  EJACULATE=i-jack'-A-litt,  v.  a.   To  dart 
or  throw  out  (see  E-.)    It  is  now  seldom  used  but  with 
a  word  denoting  something  uttered  orally  as  the  object . 
E-jac'-u-la"-/ton,  89  :  $.   The  act  of  darting  some- 
thing out;  that  which  is  darted  out,  particularly  some 
expression  or  cry. 
E-jac"-u-la'-t»r-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Casting,  throwing 

out;  sudden,  hasty. 
To  EJECT  «4-iScktf,  v.  a.    To  throw  out,  (see 

Ex-/)  to  cast  forth,  to  void;  to  throw  out  or  expel. 
E-jec-tor,  «.  One  who  ejects. 
E-ject'-ment,  *.   A  casting  out ;  in  law.  a  writ  by 

which  a  tenant  is  commanded  to  depart. 
E-jec'-/ton,  89  :  *.  A  easting  out;  expulsion. 
EMULATION,  Sd'-j'oo-liT-ihun,  92,  109,89: 

$.  Outcry .Jamentation,  moan,  wailing. 
To  EKE=eke,  v.  a.  To  increase ;  to  fill  up  deficien- 
cies ;  to  protract ;  to  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 
Eke,  t.  An  addition  or  augmentation. 
Eke,  ad.  Also,  likewise,  beside,  moreover. 
To  ELAB0RATE=e-lXb'4-rate,  v. m.  To  pro- 
duce with  labour;  to  heighten  and  improve  by  succes- 
sive endeavours  or  operations. 
E-lab'-O-rate,  a.  Wrought  with  labour ;  studied. 
E-labsVo-rate-ly,  ad.  With  great  study ;  laboriously-. 
E-lab'-O-rate-nesS,  «•  The  state  of  being  elaborate. 

ly  performed. 
E-lab'-o-ra"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Improvement  by  sneessivw 
tions. 
ab'-o-ra-tor-y.  [Obs.]  See  Laboratory. 
7b  ELANCE=!-laW,  11 :  v.  a.  To  throw  ont 
To  ELAPSE,   e-lXps'.  189 :  v.  n.   To  pass  or 
glide  away,  (see  E-.)    The  correspondent  substantive 

ELAsTlC^e-laV-tick,  88:1a.  Having  the  power 

E1.A8TICAT.,  4-laV-ti-cal,  f  to  return  to  the  form 
from  which  it  is  distorted  or  withheld ;  springy. 

E-las'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  elastic  manner. 

E'-las-tic^-t-ty,  f-tfss'-^-t&j,  92, 105)  *.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  elastic;  springiness. 

ELATE  =  £-1  ate',  a.  Raised,  elevated  in  mind; 
flushed  with  success;  haughty,  lofty. 

To  E-late',  v.  a.  To  puff  up,  to  exalt,  to  heighten. 

E-la'-ted-ly,  ad.  Triumphantly. 

E-la'-//on,  89 :  «.  Inflation ;  triumph ;  haughtiness. 


The  KbflDH  saUr*,  «od  tb«  priaciplw  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dietiosarjr. 

FowtU:  gatt'-wa^:  ch«ry-m3n:  pa-pi':  \U'.  go6d:  j'^,  t. e.jew,  55 :  «,*,%,  &c.  nw/e,  171. 
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ELATEIUUM,  £Ma-tert"4-um,  t.  The  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  which  is  a  violent  purgative, 

ELBOWa=€l'-bdtt,  8  :  s.  The  next  joint  or  curva- 
ture of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder;  any  flexure  or 
angle. 

To  EY-bow,  v,  a,  and  «.  To  posh  with  the  elbow ; 
to  push:— *eu.  To  jut  out  in  angles;  to  jostle. 

El'-ty;w>-chair",  *.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 
elbows. 

Ef-bottf-room',  «.  Room  to  stretch  out  the  elbows  on 
each  side;  freedom  from  confinement. 

ELD=£ld,  8.  Old  age.  old  people,  old  times.  [Obs,] 

El'-deT,  a,  and  «.  Surpassing  another  in  years : — 
s.  An  older  person;  in  the  plural,  ciders,  persons 
whose  age  claims  reverence;  ancestors;  among  the 
Jews,  rulers  of  the  people;  in  the  New  Testament, 
rulers  in  the  church;  among  presbyterians,  laymen 
introduced  into  the  kirk  polity. 

El'der-iy,  «•  Bordering  on  old  age. 

El'der-chip,  t.  Seniority,  primogeniture. 

El'-dest,  a.  Oldest,  mostly  applied  to  persons. 

ELEATIC=4'-I Wf  '-Tc,  88 :  a,  Pertaining  to  the 
philosophy  of  Zeno,  a  natire  of  Elea  in  Italy,  (not  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school.) 

ELDE  R=£K-tler, «.  The  name  of  a  tree.  See  Eld.  &c 

ELECAMPANE=^^/4-c5m-pane^  s.  A  plant 
of  several  species,  starwort ;  a  sort  of  sweetmeat 

To  ELECTsr^-Utekt/,  v.  a.  To  choose  for  any  office 
or  use;  in  theology,  to  select  as  an  object  of  eternal 
mercy. 

E-lecr,  a.  Chosen ;  chosen,  but  not  yet  in  office ; 
taken  by  preference  from  among  others;  chosen  as  an 
object  of  eternal  mercy. 

E-lec'-tive,  (tiV,  105)  a.  Regulated  or  bestowed  by 
choice;  exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

E-lec'-tove-ly,  ad.  With  preference  of  one  to  another. 

E-lec'-/u>D,  89  :  #.  The  act  or  power  of  choosing, 
choice;  the  ceremony  of  a  public  choice;  the  prede- 
termination of  God  by  which  some  are  selected  for 
eternal  life. 

E-lec'-fion-eer^-ing,  t.  The  practices  used  at  par- 
liamentary elections. 

E-lec'-tor,  38:  s.  He  that  has  a  vote  in  the  ohoice 
of  any  officer,  particularly  of  a  representative  in  par- 
liament ;  one  of  the  prince*  of  Germany  who  had  a 
rote  in  the  election  of  the  emperor. 

E-lec'-tor-a],  a.  Pertaining  to  election  or  electors, 
particularly  to  those  who  had  the  dignity  of  elector 
among  the  princes  of  Germany. 

E-lec'-tor-ate,  t.  The  territory  or  dignity  of  an 
elector  of  the  empire. 

ELECTRE,  £-l«ck'-tur,  159  :\t.  Amber;  also  a 

ELECTRUM«4-l«ck'-trum,  J  mixed  metal;  an 
argentiferous  gold  ore. 

E-LBC-TRicAi-Tr,  (iMIck-trlssM-tt}  92, 105) 
*.  The  operations  of  a  principle  of  very  wide  influence 
throughout  nature,  the  simplest  indications  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  amber.  The 
power  which  this  substance  acquires,  through  gentle 
friction,  of  attracting  light  straws  or  feathers,  is  now 
found  to  be  only  one  among  innumerable  natural 
phenomena  of  constant  occurrence  that  arise  from  a 
common  cause ;  a  cause  which  is  and  perhaps  can  be 
no  otherwise  conceived,  than  as  a  highly  attenuated 
form  of  matter  existing  in  different  degrees  in  differ- 
ent substances,  and  passing  from  one  to  another  with 
various  effects  among  such  bodies  as  can  be  excited 
to  give  or  to  receive  it. 

E-lec'-tric,  a.  and  s.  Capable  by  friction  of  ex- 
hibiting  electricity;  pertaining  to  electricity;  derived 
from  or  produced  by  electricity;  commuuicatmg  a 
shock  like  that  of  electricity :— s.  Any  body  or  sub- 
stance capable  of  exhibiting  electricity  by  means  of 
friction  or  otherwise,  and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  therefore  also  called  a 
non-conductor.  Such  are  amber,  glass,  rosin,  wax, 
gum-lac  sulphur,  &o, 
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E-lec'-tri-cal,  a.  Electric. 

E-lec/-tr*-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  electricity, 
or  by  means  of  it 

E-lec-tru/iari,  (tmbVan,  90)  t.  One  versed  in 
the  science  of  electricity. 

To  E-lec'-tri-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  communicate  electricity 
to;  to  affect  by  electricity;  figuratively,  to  excite 
suddenly  as  by  a  shock.    To  Bfa'trise  is  also  used. 

E-lec'-tri-fi"-o-blff,  a.  Capable  of  becoming  elec- 
trie;  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the  electric 
fluid  or  matter. 

E-lecf-tri-fi-ca*'-/i<>ii,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  electrify- 
ing.   BUctrinatxon  is  also  used. 

EJ-LEc'-TRO-CHjm^-ii-Tiir,  15:  t.  That  science 
which  treats  of  tiie  agency  of  chemistry  and  galvanism 
effecting  chemical  changes. 

E-lbc'-tro-mag"-nb-tism,  158:  t.  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism 
in  communicating  magnetic  properties. 

E-lxc-trom'-e-tjrr,  87,  3b  :  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  electricity,  or 
its  quality;  or  an  instrument  for  discharging  it  from 
ajar. 

E-LEc'-THO-MO^-TJON,  89  :  *.  The  motion  of  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism,  or  the  passing  of  it  from  one 
metal  to  another,  by  the  attraction  or  influence  of  ono 
metal  plate  in  contact  with  another. 

E-LECw-TRO-mo'-TOK,  38 :  *.  A  mover  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid ;  an  instrument  or  apparatus  so  called. 

E-lic'-tro-nbo^-^-t/ve,  105:  «.  Repelled  by 
bodies  negatively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  those 
positively  electrified. 

E-LKO/-THO-POs"-I-T/y«,  151 :  *,  Attracted  by  bo- 
dies negatively  electrified,  or  by  the  negative  pole  of 
the  galvanic  arrangement 

ELECTUARY,  i-Mcf-f^r-**  147,  129,  103  : 
Literally,  a  medicine  that  may  be  licked,  being  a 
"    "  erve,  honey,  or  sirup,  with  a 


of  some  conserve, 
powder  or  other  ingredient  . 
ELEEMOSYNARY,  «l'4-m5z"4-nar-^,  103, 
151,  105,  199:  a.  and  «.   Given  in  charity;  living  on 
charity:  the  latter  sense  is  less  usual:— t.   One  who 
lives  on  alms.         . 
ELEGANTS  4-g5nt,a.  Primarily,  that  is  choice 
oi  select;  hence,  pleasing  by  minuter  beauties,  by 
symmetry  and  neatness;   beautiful  with  propriety; 
not  coarse,  not  gross. 
El'-e-gant-ly,  ad.  In  an  elegant  manner. 
El'-e-gance,  1*.    The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of 
El'-e-gflB-cy, )"  greatness ;  that  which  pleases  by  its 

nicety,  symmetry,  or  beauty. 
ELEGIAC.    See  under  Elegy. 
ELEGIT=4-le'-g!t,  $,   A  writ  of  execution,   so 
called  from  words  implying  that  the  plaintiff  hath 
chosen  it,  the  effect  of  which  writ  is  the  detention  of  a 
moiety  of  the  defendant's  land  till  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged by  the  rents  and  profits. 
ELEGY,  £l'-4-g£«j  105:  s.    A  mournful  song ;  a 
funeral  song ;  a  short  poem  without  points  or  affected 
elegancies. 
El'-e-gwt,  t.  A  writer  of  elegies. 
Ei/-B-ai"-^c,  86 :  a,  and  «.    Used  in  elegies,  per- 
taining to  elegies :— f.  Elegiac  verse. 
El'-e-gi"-ast,  s.  An  elegist. 

ELEMENT=Sl'4-m5nt,  *.  A  first  or  constituent 
principle;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or  of  de- 
composition, an  atom;  more  loosely,  an  ingredient; 
popularly,  earth,  air.  water,  and  fire,  because  these 
were  formerly  deemed  first  principles,  though  the 
former  three  are  now  ascertained  to  bo  compound 
bodies,  and  the  last  is  only  the  extrication  of  light  and 
heat  during  combustion ;  air,  distinctively ;  the  proper 
habitation  or  sphere  of  any  thing;  in  the  plural,  the 
letters  or  sounds  of  a  language ;  the  rudiments  of  any 
part  of  knowledge;  the  essential  points  in  any  design. 
To  El'-e-ment,  v,  a.  To  compound  of  elements ;  to 
constitute.  (Obs.] 


Ttas  sign  =  i»  used  after  modes  of  spoiling  that  havs  no  Irregularity  or  sound. 

Consonant*  i  nmh-un,  t.  ef  minion,  165 :  viah-un,  u  e.  vision,  165 :  &In,  166 :  thSo,  166. 
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El'-e-men"-ta],  a.   Produced  by  elements ;  arising 

from  first  principles;  rude,  elementary. 
El'-e-men"-tal-ly,  a<f.  According  to  the  elements  or 

constituent  principles, 
El'-e-men-talff-t-ty,  84 :  *.  The  state  of  being  com- 
pounded of  ingredients.  <, 
El/-E-M*n',-TMR.r,    129  :    a.     Primary,    uncom- 

pounded;  initial,  mdimental;  of  or  belonging  to 

elements. 
El'-e-men-tar/'-*-t*,  84 :  t.  The  state  of  being  ale- 

mentary.  EFewmrtarintu  has  the  same  meaning. 
ELENCH,  £-l«ngk',  161, 158 :  «.  An  argument; 

the  point  in  discussion ;  more  commonly,  a  sophistical 

argument, 
EMenf-cAi-cal,  (£-l«ng'-ki-c£l)  a.  Pertaining  to 

an  argument  or  elench. 
ELEPHANT,  *l'4-fant,  163  :  «.  The  largest  of 

quadrupeds,  clumsy  in  shape,  but  extremely  sagacious, 

and  remarkable  for  the  proboscis  or  trunk  that  over- 
hangs his  mouth ;  his  teeth  form  ivory,  and  hence  the 

word  sometimes  means  ivory. 
El'-e-pAan"-tine,  105:  a.   Pertaining  to  the  ele. 

phant;  large  in  siie;  an  epithet  of  certain  ancient 

Roman  books  of  record,  perhaps  because  made  of 

ivory, 
El/-H-PHAN-Ti,/-^-iis,  9.  A  leprosy,  so  called  from 

incrustations  like  those  on  the  hide  of  an  elephant. 
ELEUSINIAN,  eT-A-cYn"-*-£n,  90:  a.  Pertain- 

ing  to  Eleusis,  in  Greece,  which  was  celebrated  for  the 

mysteries  appertaining  to  the  worship  of  Ceres. 
7b  ELEV ATE=Sl'4-vate,  v.  a.  To  raise  up  aloft ; 

to  exalt)  to  dignify ;  to  raise  with  great  conceptions. 
El'-e-vate,  a.  Exalted,  raised. 
El"-e-va'-tor,  38 :  8.  A  raiser  or  lifter  up. 
El'-e-va"-fion,  #.  The  act  of  raising  aloft;  the  state 

of  being  raised  in  position*  rank,  or  mind ;  exaltation  ; 

dignity :  in  astronomy,  the  height  of  a  heavenly  body 

with  respect  to  the  horizon;  in  gunnery,  the  angle 

which  a  cannon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; 

in  architecture,  a  draft  and  description  of  the  face  or 

principal  side  of  a  building. 
E-LMvtf,  (i-lave',  [Fr.]  170)  *.  literally,  one  raised 

or  brought  up  by  another;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple. 
ELEVEN,  2-ltV-ni,  1 14 :  a.  aod *.  Ten  and  one. 
E-lev'-fnM,  a.  The  next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 
ELF=£|f,  s.  ting.    1 A  wandering  spirit  supposed  to 
ELVES, 4\vz,  189:1   be  seen  in  wild  places;  a 

miry ;  a  dwarf  or  little  person. 
Tb  Elf,  v.  a.  To  entangle  hair  as  elves  were  said  to 

do,  so  that  it  cannot  be  unravelled. 
Elf-lock,  t.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately. 
El'-fin,  El'-fi.h,  a.  Relating  to  elves. 
EK  vish,  a.  Relating  to  elves  ;  reserved,  sullen. 
To  ELICITS W-Yt,  59  :  v.  a.  To  draw  out;  to 

fetch  out  by  labour  or  art ;  to  strike  out 
E-Hc'-it,  a.  Brought  into  act  or  existence. 
E-lic/-i-ta"-/t&n,  89:  «.  The  act  of  eliciting. 
To  ELIDE«£-lIdc',   v.  a.  To  break  in  pieces;  to 

crush;  to  remove  or  cut  off  a  syllable. 
E-lis'-ion,  (£-ltzh'-uo,  90)  s.  A  crushing,  cutting 

off,  or  suppression,  particularly  of  a  syllable  or  vowel 

at  the  end  of  a  word. 

ELIGIBLE,  61'4-g£-M, «.  Fit  to  be  ebosen.  pre- 

ferable. 
El'-t-gi-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  worthy  of  choice. 
El'-t-gi-ble-nest,  \  t.  Fitness  or  worthiness  to  be 
El'-tf-gt-bir-t'-ty,  J  chosen. 
7b  ELIMINATE,  l-lim'-i-natt,  v.  a.    Literally, 

to  put  out  from  the  threshold ;  (see  E- ;)  to  release. 
E-lim'-i.na//-/ioo,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  expelling. 
EUQUATION,  «l'4-kwa~-shun,  92,  76,  145, 

Tha  schemes  eatlra,  aad  tha  priactptas  to  which 
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89:  t.  A  ohemical  operation  by  heat  which  separates 
a  more  fusible  substance  from  one  that  is  less  so. 

ELISION.— See  under  To  Elide. 

ELISOR,  l-ll'-zor,  151,  38:  s.  A  sheriff's  sub- 
stitute for  returning  a  jury. 

ELITE,  A-Utt',  [Fr.]  170;  t.  The  chosen  part, 
particularly  of  an  army ;  the  flower  of  an  army. 

To  ELIXATE,  4-lickV-ate,  154:  v.  a.  To  ex- 
tract by  boiling.  [Obs.] 

EMLr-a"-rton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  elixating. 

E-Ujr/-IB,  (-*r,  36)  *.  A  liquid  medicine  having 
more  consistence  than  a  tincture,  being  made  by  a 
strong  infusion  where  the  ingredients  are  almost  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum ;  the  extract  or  Quintessence 
of  any  thing;  any  cordial;  the  imagined  liquor  for 
transmuting  metals  to  gold. 

ELK=£lk,  ».  A  stately  animal  of  the  stag  kind. 

ELL=£I,  155  :  «.  A1  measure  which  in  England  is 
a  yard  and  a  quarter. 

ELLIPSIS-Sl-V-aTi,  l*.(ttf*r.emp^see,101.) 

ELLIPSE,*l-lTp»/,189:JIiterally.  a  deficiency; 
in  geometry,  an  oval,  one  of  the  three  sections  peculiar 
to  the  cone,  the  parabola  and  the  hyperbola  being  the 
other  two.  It  is  the  property  of  the  parabola,  to  nave 
the  square  of  a  certain- proportional  line  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  under  two  other  lines  related  to 
that  proportional  one ;  in  the  oval  this  equality  is 
conceived  to  be  left  or  relinquished,  and  hence  the 
name  elUpte;  in  the  hyperbola,  it  is  exceeded :  in 
grammar,  ellipsis  is  a  figure  of  syntax  by  which  one 
or  more  words  are  omitted  or  relinquished  in  the  ex- 
pression,  but  so  as  to  be  understood  in  the  construction 
of  the  sentence. 

El-lip'- tic,  88:1  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 

El-lipZ-tt-cal,  J  oval ;  having  words  understood. 

El-liry-b-cal-ly,  ad.  With  omission  of  words  that 
are  understood. 

El-liph'-oid,  *.  That  which  is  like  an  ellipse ;  a 
soHd  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  axis. 

ElMips-oid/'-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ellipsoid. 

ELM=Slm,  t.  The  name  of  a  forest  tree. 

El;-my,  105  :  a.  Abounding  with  elms. 

ELOCATION,  eT4-ca''-ihun,  89 :  t.  A  re- 
moral  from;  (see  E-j)  an  ecstasy. 

ELOCUTION,  «l'4-cu''-«hun,  89 :  t.  Among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  the  third  of  those  powers  or 
acquirements  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  an 
orator,  of  which  Invention  and  Disposition  stood  first 
and  second;  it  was  deemed  to  consist  in  the  ability  to 
suit  the  language  to  the  thoughts,  in  having  words  and 
figures  of  speech  always  ready  for  the  occasion;  and 
it  was  distinct  from  Pronunciation  or  Delivery,  which 
belonged  to  another  division  of  Rhetoric;  hence,  the 
power  of  fluent  speech ;  the  power  of  speech  generally  ; 
eloquence,  beauty  of  words :  in  a  modern  but  less 
authorized  sense.  Elocution  is  used  for  pronunciation 
or  delivery  distinct  from  the  choice  of  words,  and, 
hence,  grace  and  force  of  manner  in  speaking:  com- 
prehensively, the  art  of  oral  expression,  including 
both  choice  of  words  and  manner  of  speaking. 

EF-o-cu'-ti've,  105 :  a.  Having  the  power  of  elo- 
quent expression. 

El'-o-QUKNCB,  (-kwSnce,  188)  f.  Power,  beauty, 
and  appropriateness  of  language.  In  strictness,  it 
includes  only  the  third  quality  of  oratory,  though 
often  used  loosely  for  the  united  powers  of  the  art- 
See  above. 

El'-o-fatent,  a.  Powerful  and  beautiful  in  expression. 

El'-o-fttent-ly,  ad.  In  an  eloquent  manner. 

ELOGY,  Sl'-X-j&y  «.  A  eulogy.  [Obs.] 

To  ELOIGNE,  4-loin',  29, 157,  189 :  v.  a.  To 
put  at  a  distance,  to  remove.  It  is  also  spelletl  Eloiue 
and  Eloin.  As  a  word  of  common  use.  It  is  obsolete. 
as  well  as  To  EMgnate  and  Eloignmtnt,  though  they 
may  be  met  with  as  law  terms. 

tha  aombats  rejar,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gffid :  j*C5,  i.  e.jtw,  55  :  «,«,*,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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To  ELONGATE,  £-15og'-gafe,  158 :  v.  a.  and 
*.  To  lengthen,  to  draw  oat. — nee.  To  go  off  to  a 
distance. 

EMo*t-ga"-/ion,  89  :*.  The  act  of 
taneonely;  the  state  of  being  stretched) 
departure;  in  surgery,  an  imperfect  luxation. 

7b  ELOPE»£-lopt',  V.  ft.  To  ran  away ;  to  aban- 
don a  legal  guardian,  and  go  off  with 
person. 

E-topV-ment, «.  Departure  Aon  just  restraint 
is  generally  used  of  a  wife  who  leaves  her  huiban< 
of  an  unmarried  young  female  who  secretly  quits 


family  for  a  gallant  or  a  promised  husband, 

ELOPS=eM6pe,  t.  A  flsh;  the  sea-serpent. 

ELOQUENCE,  eta— See  under  Elocution. 

ELSE— vice,  153 :  a.  or  ad.  Other,  dilleren*,  be- 
skies ;-~a^  Otherwise;  bealdee,  except 

EW-teAeTe,  (-hwirt,  56, 102)  ad.  In  any  other 
place;  in  other  places;  in  some  other  place. 

ELSIN=Sl'-cin,  s.  A  shoemaker's  awl. 

7b  ELUCIDATE,  *-lW-c4-dafc,  109 :  v.  a.  To 
throw  light  on,  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  make  plain. 

E-lu"-e»-da'-tive,  105:  a.  Explanatory. 

E-lu"-ci-da'-fa>r,  38:  t.  An  explainer. 

E-W-o-da/'-tton,  89 :  #.  Explanation,  exposition. 

To  ELUDE,  i-l1QBd',  109:  v.  a.  To  escape  by 
etratamm;  to  avoid  by  art  lice;  to  mock  by  an  unex- 
pected escape. 

E-lsj'-dt-bl*,  105, 101 :  a.  That  may  be  eluded. 

E~Lr/-flION,  (i-lW-zhun,  109)  *.  An  escape  by 
artifice  or  deception,  an  evasion. 

E-hr'-aire,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Practising  illusion, 
mBacioas. 

E-lsj'-sor-y,  129 :  a.  Tending  to  elude  or  deceive. 

E-lsZ-aor-i-neas,  «.  The  state  of  being  elusory. 

To  ELUTE,  l-lTOt,  v.  a.  To  wash  off— See  B-. 

7b  E-LtZ-TRf-ATE,  v.  a.  To  purify  by  washing  and 
straining  off;  to  pulverize  and  mix  with  water,  and 
then  decant  or  pour  off  the  lighter  matter  that  rises 
to  the  top. 

E-l«,-trva/'-/wn,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  purifying  by 
washing  and  straining. 

To  ELUXATE.— See  to  Luxate. 

ELVERs£1'-vct,  «.  A  young  conger  or  sea  eel. 

ELY  ES,  ELVISH,  Ac— See  under  Elf. 

ELYSIUM,  4-Kzh'4-um,  147  :  «.  The  place  as- 
signed by  the  heathens  to  happy  souls;  any  place  ex- 
quisitely pleasant. 

E-lyV-e-an,  (4-lixh'4-5n)  a.  Pertaining  to  Ely- 
sium; delidonsly  soothing ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

EM-. — Bee  tower,  before  To  Embato. 

7b  EM  ACER  ATE.— See  under  To  Emaciate. 

To  EMACIATE,  £-ma'-«h£-ate,  90 :  v.  a.  and*. 
To  waste,  to  deprive  of  flesh:— nem,  To  grow  ban;  to 


E-ma'-cW-fwn,  150,  89  :  s.  1  he  act  of  making 

lean;  the  state  of  one  grown  lean. 
7b  E-maV-er-ate,  59 :  w.a.  To  emaciate.  [Obe>] 
To  EMACULATEs=i-mXc'-ki-late,  v.  a.    To 

take  out  spots,  to  make  cleans-See  E-. 
E-mac/-a-la'/-/iou,  89 :  t.  A  freeing  from  spots  or 

foulness. 
7b  EMANATE=£m'-4-nate,  v.  a.  To  Issue  or 

flow  from  something  else. — See  E-. 
Em'-a-nant,  a.  Issuing  from  something  else. 
EnV-a-na'-faVe,  105:  a.  Issuing  from  another. 
Ein/-a-Daff-/ion4  89 :  «.  The   act  of  issuing  from 

something;  that  which  issues  from  something. 
7b  EM ANaPATE=4-minr-ci-pito,  v.  a.    To 

free  from  servitude,  or  civil  restriction.— See  E-. 
£-mao/-cs-pate,  m.  8st  at  liberty. 
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E-man'-ct-pa'-tor,  38:  a.  One  who  emancipates. 

E-man'-c*-pa"-/ton,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  setting  fret 

deliverance  from  slavery,  or  from  civil  inability. 
To  EMARGlNATE-^-marM^-natt,  v.  «.    To 
take  away  the  margin  or  edge.— See  E-. 

E-mar'-gt-Date.  a.  Having  parts  of  the  margin  re- 
moved, so  as  to  be  notched. 

E-mar'-g»-na*-/ion,  $.  The  act  of  taking  away,  or 
of  cleansing  the  edges,  applied  especially  to  wounds. 

To  EMASCULATE-4AnaV-ci-laU,  v.  a.  To 
castrate,  to  deprive  of  virility ;  to  effeminate. 

E-maa'-cu-late,  «.  Unmanned ;  vitiated. 

E-mW-co-la^-Zion,  89  :  «.  Castration  J  effeminacy ; 
womanish  quatites. 

EM-.— A  prefix  need  for  en-,  which  see. 

O  For  words  not  found  underfill-  seek  under  In-. 

To  EMBALE=em-baV, «.  a.  To  pack  up. 

To  EMBALM,  «m-b4m',  122,  139:  •.  a.  To 
impregnate  with  aromatios  as  a  resistance  to  putre- 
faction ;  to  All  with  sweet  scent. 

Em-ba/m'-tr,  36  :  *.  One  whose  office  is  to  embalm 
the  dead. 

To  EMBAR=Soa-bar',  t>.  a.  To  shut  in;  to 
hinder,  to  •top. 

EMBARCATION.— See  under  To  Embark. 

EMBARGO»£m-bar'-g6,  *.  A  prohibition  to 
pass ;  a  stop  put  to  trade. 

To  Em-bar -go,  v.  a.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon. 

7bEMBARK*3m-bark',  v.  a.  and*.  To  put 
on  shipboard ;  to  engage  in  :—«**.  To  go  on  ship- 
board; to  engage, 

Em'-bar-ca'w»on,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  putting  on 
shipboard ;  the  act  of  going  on  shipboard. 

To  EMBARRASS-em-btY-r***,  129:  «.  a. 
To  perplex;  to  distress;  to  entangle. 

Em-bar-rasa-ment,  «.  Perplexity,  entanglement. 

7b  EMBASE-^m-bict',  152:  v.  a.  To  lower  io 
value ;  to  vitiate ;  to  degrade.  [Little  used.] 

Em-baaV-ment,  «•  Deterioration,  depravation. 

EMBASSADOR,  Ac— See  Ambassador. 

Em'-b^s-st,  12,  105:  $.  The  message  of  an  am- 
bassador ;  the  function  of  an  ambassador ;  the  persons 
entrusted  with  a  public  message »  a  solemn  message. 

To  EMBATTLE,  Sm-bitf-tl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  *. 
To  arrange  in  order  or  array  of  battle  :—•#*,  To  form 
for  battle. 

Em-baf-tled,  (-tld,  114)  a.  Arrayed  for  battle; 
having  been  the  place  of  battle;  furnished  with  bat- 
tlements; indented  like  a  battlement. 

To  EMBAY=»£m-biy,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  bay, 
to  land-lock;  in  our  old  authors,  from  a  different 
etymology,  to  embathe,  to  wet,  to  wash. 

To  EMBED^em-beti',  v,  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed,  to 
lay  in  surrounding  matter. 

To  EMBELLlSH»£m-b£lMish,  v.  a.  To  adorn. 

Em-belMish-ment,  «.  The  act  of  adorning;  orna- 
ment, decoration ;  adscltitious  grace. 

EMBER=£m'-ber,  36 :  «.  Coming  round  at  ap- 
pointed seasons,  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  fast  days, 
namely  the  first  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
wbioh  occur  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  after 
Whitsunday;  after  September  U,  (Holy  Rood;)  and 
after  December  13,  (St.  Lucy.)  And  the  weeks  in 
which  these  days  occur  are  called  Bmber-weeki. 

EMBERS,  Sm'-berz,  143:  *.  pi.  Hot  cinders; 
ashes  not  extinguished. 

To  EMBEZZLE,  ftm-beV-zl,  v.  a.  To  appro- 
priate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste. 

Em-bea'-zU-ment,  #.  The  net  of  embezzling ;  the 
thing  embezzled. 

Em-bezz'-lrr,  36 :  t.    One  who  embassies. 

To  EMBLAZE=8m-blazV,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to 
paint;  to  emblazon.— See  En-. 
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C3-  For  words  not  found  under  Em-  seek  under  In-. 

To  Em-bla'-zon,  (-zn,  114)  r.  a.  To  adorn  with 
ensigns  armorial;  to  deck  in  glaring  embellishments. 

Em-bla'-zon-er,  *.  One  who  emblazons ;  one  who 
publishes  pompously;  a  herald:  a  pompous  describer. 

Era-bla'-zon-ment,  t.    An  emblazoning. 

Em-bla'-zon-ry,  *.    Devices  on  shields. 

EMBLEM=em'-bl«m,  #.  Literally,  that  which  is 
inserted  in  something  else,  inlay,  enamel ;  commonly, 
a  picture  representing  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and 
another  to  the  understanding,  an  allusive  picture.— 
8eeBn-. 

To  Em'-blem,  v.  a.    To  represent  allusively. 

Em'-ble-mat"-ic,  88 : 1  a.  Comprising  an  emblem ; 

EnV-ble-mat"-i-cal,    J  allusive ;  using  emblems. 

Em'-ble-mat"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
emblems* 

To  Em-bleh^-TUB,  81 :  v.  a.  To  represent  by 
an  emblem. 

Em-blem'-o-tist,  *.    An  inventor  of  emblems. 

EMBLEMENTS  =  &n'-bl£-m«nts,  *.  pi.  The 
produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown  or  planted,  so  called 
when  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  tenant's  execu- 
tors or  the  landlord  shall  have  them. 

To  EMBODY,  Sm-bSd'-^,  105  :  v.  a.  To  form 
into  a  body  or  mass ;  to  incorporate ;  to  unite.— See  En-. 

7b  EMBOLDEN,  Sm-bolt'-dn,  116, 114:  v.  a. 
To  give  boldness  or  courage  to. 

EMBOLUS«Sm'-b&-lu8,  #.  Any  thing  inserted 
and  actios  in  another,  as  the  piston  of  a  pump.  Com- 
pare Emblem. 

Em'-bo-IUm,  158:  t.  The  inserting  of  days  or 
years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time ;  the 
time  inserted. 

Em'-bo-lU-mal,  151 :  a.    Intercalary. 

To  EMBOSS«*m-b588/,  v.  a.  To  form  with  pro- 
tuberances; to  engrave  with  relief  or  rising  work. 
Milton  uses  it  for  To  Imbosk;  and  in  older  authors, 
including  Shakspeare,  it  occurs  as  a  term  in  hunting, 
derived  from  a  Spanish  verb  signifying  to  cast  foam 
from  the  mouth  when  hard  pressed  and  overrun. 

Em-boss'-ment,  *.  Any  thing  standing  out  from 
the  rest;  jut,  eminence;  relief;  rising  work. 

EMBOUCHURE,  Sng'-boo-shW',  [Fr.]  170 
*.  The  mouth-hole  of  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EM  BOW  ED,  Sm-txy-Sd,  a.    Arched.— See  Bow. 

[Milton.] 
To  EMBOWEL^m-boW-Sl,  v.  a.   To  deprive 

of  entrails;  to  enclose  in  another  substance. 
To  EMBOWER=Sm-bow'-er,  v.  a.    To  place  in 

a  bower. 
To  EMBRACE=8m-brac*',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  hold 
or  squeeze  fondly  in  the  arms;  to  seize  ardently  or 
eagerly;  to  accept  willingly;  to  comprehend  or  take 
in,  to  comprise,  to  encircle;  to  admit*— neu.  To  join 
in  an  embrace. 

Eta-brace',  82 :  t.   A  clasp,  a  hog.  a  fond  pressure. 

Em-bra'-cer,  36  :  #.   The  person  embracing. 
Em-brace'-ment,  *.    Embrace.  [Obs.] 
Em-bra'-CER-K,  *.    An  offence  which  consists  in 
embracing  one  side  in  a  matter  on  trial,  when  In  con- 
sequence of  such  embracing,  the  party  (called  an  em- 
broceor)  attempts  by  any  means  to  influence  the  jury. 
EMBRAZURE,  Sm'-brd-zurt",  85, 151:  #.  An 
aperture  through  which  cannon  is  pointed;  the  en- 
largement of  a  window  or  door  on  the  interior  side. 
To  EMBROCATE=*«mM>r&-catt,    v.   a.   To 
moisten  and  rub  a  diseased  part  with  a  liquid  sub- 
stance. 
Em'-bro-ca"  /ion,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  embrocating ; 

the  liquid  or  lotion  used  for  embrocating. 
To  EMBROIDER=Sm-broy'-d*r,  29:  v.  a.  To 
border  with  ornaments ;  to  decorate  with  figured  works. 
TtM  Mfteme*  entlr*,  sad  tb»  principle*  to  wbl 

rowels:  glfc'-way.  chay-man:  pd-pf:  li« 
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<&»  For  words  not  found  under  Em-  wek  under  I M-. 

Em-broid'-er-er,  *.    One  that  embroiders. 

Em-broid'-er-y,  105:  t.  Needle- work  of  gold* 
silver,  or  silk  on  a  ground ;  variegation  or  diversity  of 
colours. 

To  EMBROIL»£m-broil',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to 
confuse ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve  in  troubles  by  discord. 

Em- broil'- men  t,  t.    Confusion,  disturbance. 

EMBRYO,  Sm'-brW,  105:    \$.  and  a.    The 

EMBRYON,  SnV-br£-on,  18  :J  offspring  in  the 
womb,  before  it  becomes  a  foetns;  the  rudiments  of 
any  thing  yet  unformed  :—adj.  Pertaining  to  or  noting 
any  thing  yet  imperfectly  formed. 

To  EMEND=£-m£nd',  v.  a.  To  amend.— See  E-. 

(&•  This  verb,  in  its  general  sense,  is  out  of  use,  but  in 
the  appropriated  sense,  to  correct  a  literary  work,  it  is 
the  parent  of  the  following  words. 

E-men'-da-ble,  101 :  a.    Corrigible. 

E-men'-da-tor-y,  105 :  a.  Contributing  correction 
or  emendation. 

Em'-en-da"-/ton,  89:  #.    Correction. 

Em"-en-da'-tor,  85,  36 :  t.    A  corrector. 

EMERALD  =  Sm'-Sr-ald,  $.  (This  is  no  com- 
pound of  E-  or  of  Em-.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  green 
colour. 

To  EMERGE«4-mergt',  35 :  v.  n.  To  rise  out 
of  a  fluid  or  other  covering;  to  rise,  to  issue.— See  E-„ 

E-meiZ-gent,  a.  Rising  out  of  that  which  over- 
whelms  or  obscures  it ;  rising  into  notice ;  proceeding ; 
arising  suddenly. 

E-mer-gence,  E-mer'-gen-cy, «.  The  act  of  emerg 
ing;   that  which  emerges  suddenly,  and  hence,  a 
sudden  occasion ;  a  pressing  exigence. 

E-mkr'-SJON,  (-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  of  rising 
out  of,  opposed  to  immersion. 

EMERITED,  i-mgr^-tSd,  a.  Allowed  to  have 
done  sufficient  public  service. 

EMERODS,  £m'-*r-odz,  143 :  «.  pi.  The  disease 
properly  called  hemorrhoids  or  piles. 

EMERSION.— See  above,  under  To  Emerge. 

EMERY,  £m'-«r-^,  105:  $.  (This  is  no  com- 
pound of  E-  or  of  Em-.)  A  mineral  ssid  to  be  a  com- 
pact variety  of  corundum.  It  is  employed  by  lapida- 
ries in  the  cutting  of  gems,  and  is  very  useful  In 
polishing  steel. 

EMETIC=£-m£t'-?c,  88:  a.  and  «.  Producing 
vomits: — f.  A  medicine  producing  vomits.  The  ori- 
ginal adjective,  Emetical,  now  seldom  occurs. 

E-met'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke 
'vomiting. 

Eu'-K-TIN,  t .  A  substance  obtained  from  ipecacu- 
anha, and  a  very  powerful  emetic. 

EMEW=e/-mu,  «.    A  name  of  the  cassowary. 

EM1CATION,  Sm'-i-ca'-shun,  92,  89 :  *.  A 
sparkling;  a  flying  off  in  sparkles.— See  K-. 

EMICTION,  £-mick/-shun,  *.  Urine,  or  any  thing 
voided  as  urine. 

To  EMIGRATE,  £m  4-grate,  92 :  v.  *.  To  pass 
from  one's  native  country  in  order  to  reside  in  another. 
— SeeE-. 

Em,-t*-gra7-/ion,  *.   The  act  of  emigrating. 

Em'-i- grant,  12:  a.  and  *.  Removing  from  one 
country  to  another,  in  which  sense  Emigrate  was  first 
used,  though  now  laid  aside  i—t.  One  who  emigrates* 
one  who  lives  in  a  foreign  land. 

EMINENT«8m'4-n«nt,92:  a.  Appearing  from 
out  of,  or  above  others,  (see  E-;)  high,  lofty ;  dignified  ; 
conspicuous,  remarkable. 

Em'-t-nent-ly,  105  :  ad.  Conspicuously ;  in  a  high 
degree. 

Em'-t-nence,  1  *.    Loftiness,  height ;  summit ;  ce. 

Em'-t-nen-cy,  j  lebrity,  fame ;  a  title  given  to  car* 
dtnals. 

fa  tbs  numbers  tefar,  presses  the  Dtotioaarr. 
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EMP 

EMIR=-e'-nwr,  36  :  «.    A  Turkish  prince  or  lord, 

particularly  one  who  U  descended  from  Mahomet 
To  EMlT=A-mtt',  v.  a.   To  send  forth;  to  let  fly; 

to  dart;  to  issue  out  Juridically. — See  B% 
Em'-js-sju-f,  129, 105  :  t.  One  tent  oat  on  private 

messages;  a  spy,  a  secret  agent;  one  that  sends  oat. 
E-mis'-sjon,   (£-mlsh'-un,  90)  t.    The    act   of 

sending ont;  an  issuing  out;  that  which  is  sent  oat, 
EMMENAGOGUE,  *m-meV-oVgd&,  107:  t. 

A  medkfne  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge. 
EMMETW£m'-m£t,  S.    An  ant,  a  pismire. 
To  EMMEW==«m-mu',  110:  v.  a.    To  coop  up; 

to  confine. — See  Em-. 
To  EM  MOVE,  Sm-m3oV,  107 :  v,  a.   To  excite, 

to  pat  into  emotion. — See  Em-.  [Thomson.] 
To  EMOLL1ATE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
EMOLLIENT,  *-m5l'-y«nt,   146:    a,  and  t. 

Softening: — t.  A  medicine  which  softens  and  relaxes 

or  sheathes  the  solids,  or  softens  the  asperities  of  the 

humors. 
Em'-ol-li/''-toD,  92,  39:  «.    Act  of  softening. 
To  E-MOiZ-UATK,  v,  a.  To  soften ;  to  make  effeminate. 
Em'-oi^J-W-ckkcb,  i.    The  softening  of  a  metal  in 

beginning  to  melt 
EMOLUMENT^raol'-A-mSnt,  $.   Originally, 

profit  got  by  grinding  j  profit,  advantage. 
E-mol'-u-men'-tal,  a.    Producing  profit.  [Evelyn.] 
EMOTION,  £-mo'-shun,  89 :  t.    A  movement  of 

the  feelings  of  the  soul,  or  that  Internal  agitation  which 
away  without  desire :  if  desire  prompting  to 


any  kind  of  action  follows,  emotion  becomes  passion. 

E-rW-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  o.  Attended  or  character, 
ised  by  emotions. 

fc>  For  words  not  found  under  Em-,  among  those  which 
fellow,  seek  under  Ik*. 

To  EMPAL&~£m-paV,  «.  a.  To  fence  in  with 
a  pale;  to  fortify;  to  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake 
up  the  body  while  the  stake  is  fixed  upright. 

Em-pale'-ment,  *.  An  empaling ;  a  conjunction  of 
coats  of  arms  pale-wise ;  in  botany,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  calyx  of  a  plant 

EMPASM,  gm-ptzm',  158:  #.  A  powder  used 
to  sprinkle  the  body  with. 

EMPEROR,  EM  PER\ ,  &c— See  under  Empire. 

EMPHASIS,  Sm'-fd-c!*,  163:  «.  a  mode  of 
expression  or  of  pronunciation  by  which  words  obtain 
extraordinary  force  of  meaning:  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  did  not  consist  In  stress  of  voice  or 
peculiarity  of  accent,  but  was  inherent  in  the  words 
used;  (Quint,  viii.  3;)  with  us,  it  consists  in  a  va- 
riation from  the  usual  manner  of  modulating  a  word, 
clause,  or  sentence,  by  which  it  is  made  to  carry  an 
oblique,  referential,  or  allusive  force ;  (see  Principles 
175;)  stress,  force,  particularity. 

To  Em'-pAa-size,  v.  a*   To  utter  with  emphasis. 

Em-pAat'-ic,  88  :  1  a.    Uttered  with  emphasis;  for- 

Em-jpAat/-t-cal,      j  cible,  striking;  striking  the  sight 

Em-pAat'-t-cal-ljf,  ad.    In  an  emphatic  manner. 

EMPHYSEMA,  «m'-f*-ce/'-ma,  163 :  $.  A  light 
puffy  tumor,  yielding  to  pressure  only  while  upon  it 

Em/-pAv-»e/'-ma-k>vs,  129 :  a.    Bloated,  puffed. 

EMPIGHT,  *m-pite,  115  :  parL— See  Pight 

EMPlRE=r£m'-pire,  45:  t.  Imperial  power,  su- 
preme dominion ;  the  region  over  which  dominion  is 
extended ;  command  over  any  thing. 

Em'-per-or,  38 :  t.  Originally,  the  commander  of 
aa  army ;  a  military  sovereign ;  a  monarch  of  title  and 
dignity  superior  to  a  king. 

Em -press,  s.  A  woman  invested  with  imperial 
power;  the  wife  of  an  emperor, 

Em'-per-y,  105:  $.    ~ 


EMU 

fc>  For  words  not  under  Em-,  seek  under  In  . 

EMPIRIC=Sm-pTr'-!ck,  129 :  «.  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  physicians  who  practised  from  experience 
only,  and  not  from  theory ;  a  trier  of  experiments ;  a 
dernier  of  medical  science ;  a  quack. 

Em-pi  r'-t-cal,  Em-pirMc,  a.  Versed  in  experi- 
known  only  by  experience;  unwarranted  by 


Em-pir/-i-Cal-iy,  ad.    In  an  empirical  manner. 
Em-pir'->-cum,  158 :  9.  Dependence  on  experiment 

only  without  knowledge  or  art ;  quackery. 
EMPLASTER=«m-pliU/-t*r,  t,  A  plaster.  [Obs] 
Em-plas'-tic,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 
TbEMPLOY^m-ploj',  29:  v.  a.   To  busy,  to 

keep  at  work ;  to  use  as  an  instrument  or  means ;  to 

use  as  materials ;  to  entrust  with  the  management  ot 

something;  to  fill  up  with,  or  spend  in  business. 
Em-ploy*,  «.    Business;  object  of  industry  ;  office*. 
Em-ploy'-cr,  36 :  x.    One  that  employs. 
Em-ploy'-a-bltfj  a.    That  may  be  employed. 
Em-plov'-ment»   *.    Object  of  industry  ;  state   o. 

being  employed ;  business ;  office,  post  of  business. 
To  EMPOISON,  «m-poy/-xn,29,151,114:».a. 

To  destroy  by  poison ;  to  taint  with  poison  or  venom ; 

to  imbitter. 
Em-poi'-«on-*T,  36 :  $.    A  poisoner. 
Em-poi'-jon-ment,  «.  The  act  of  poisoning. 
EMPORIUM,  «m-port'4-um,  47,  105:  $.   A 

place  of  merchandise,  a  mart;  a  commercial  city. 
Em/-po-ret"-ic,  88 :  a.   Belonging  to  merchandise. 
To  EMPOWER=e£m-pow'-er,  31:    v.  a.   To 

authorize,  to  commission ;  to  give  power  to, 
EMPRESS.— See  under  Empire. 
EMPRISE,  Sm-prlzt',  t.    An  attempt  of  danger. 

an  undertaking  of  hazard ;  an  enterprise.  [Poetical] 
EMPTIER,  &c— See  under  Empty. 
EMPTION,  «m'-»hun,  156,  89:  t.   The  act  of 

purchasing;  a  purchase. 
Em//-/ioD-al,  a.    Purchasable. 
EMPTY,  SnV-tlu,,   156,   105:  a.   Void,  having 

nothing  in  it;  evacuated;  unfurnished;  unable  to  All 

or  satisfy  the  mind;   unfreighted;  vacant  of  head; 

barren ;  wanting  substance,  vain. 
7b  Em//-ty,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  evacuate,  to  exhaust: 

— ntu.  To  become  empty. 
Emp'-tf-er,  36 :  t.    One  mat  empties. 
ElW-tt-ness,  «.    A  void  space,  vacuity;  want  of 

substance;  nnsatisfactoriness. 
lb  EMPURPLE,  Sm-pur'-pl,  101 :  v.  a.    To 

make  of  a  purple  colour. 
EMPUSE=*3m'-p&ct,  152:  «.    A  sprite  standing 

upright  as  on  one  leg;  a  spectre.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
EMPYEMA=W-pI-e"-mJ,  6 :  «.   A  collection 

of  puruleut  matter,  usually  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
EMPYREAL,  «m-pir/4-al,  129 :  a.   Formed  of 

pure  fire  or  light;  vital,  or  cleared  from  noxious  ele- 
ments ;  pertaining  to  the  highest  or  purest  heaven. 
Em'-py-re"-an,  105,  86 :  *.  and  a,    Tho  highest 

heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was  supposed 

to  subsist  :—adj.  Empyreal. 
E*''Pr-RBu"-UA,   (-r55/-m<i,  1 10,  109)  *.   Tho 

burning  of  any  matter,   accompanied  by  offensive 

smell,  in  boiling  or  distillation. 
Em'-py-reif-mat"-ic,  88  :1a.  Having  the  smell  or 
Em,-py-reK-mat"-»-cal,  J  taste  of  burnt  substances. 
Em-PYu'-J-c^L,    a.      Containing    the    combustible 

principle  of  coal. 
Em/-py-ro/'-ei8, 86 :  t.  Conflagration  ;  general  fire. 
To  EMULATE=W-&-late,  v,  a.   To  strive  to 

equal  or  excel ;  to  rival;  to  rise  to  equality  with;  to 

Imitate.    To  EmuU  is  obsolete. 
Em'-u-late,  a.  Ambitious.  [Shaks.] 
Em'/-u-la'-tive,  105,  a.  Emulating;  rivaling. 


Empire,  sovereignty.  [Obs.] 

Th«  tiga  =r  b  used  after  mode*  of  •pdllag  that  h*f«  no  irregularity  of  tound. 
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ENA 

O  For  words  not  under  Em-,  ieek  under  In-. 

Em^-ii-la'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  rival,  a  competitor. 

Em'-u-la"-/to>f,  89:  #.  The  act  of  attempting  to 
equal  or  excel;  an  ardent  desire  of  superiority  in 
merit,  unaccompanied  by  jealousy  or  hatred  of  others 
who  excel;  in  another  sense,  contest  for  superiority 
accompanied  by  jealousy  and  angry  feelings. 

Em'-u-Ws,  120  :  a.   Rivalling;  desirous  to  excel. 

Em'-u-lotfS-Wy  ad.  With  desire  of  excelling. 

7bEMULGE=£-mulgt',  v.  a.  To  milk  out.  [Obs.] 

E-mul'-gent,  a.  and  *.  Milking  or  draining  out ; 
an  epithet  applied,  to  those  vessels  in  the  body  which 
were  considered  to  milk  out  or  strain  the  serum  while 
they  conveyed  the  blood. 

E-mul'-bjv*,-(-civ,  152,  105)  a.  like  milk; 
softening. 

E-mul'-*ton,  90 :  *.  Any  soft  liquid  medicine  of  a 
colour  and  consistence  resembling  milk. 

EMULOUS.— See  under  To  Emulate. 

EMUNCTORY,  i-mungk'-tfr-^,  158, 129, 18, 
105:  *.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  serves  to  carry  off 
excrementttious  matter. 

EMUSCATION,  i'-mus-dP-shun,  89 :  #.  The 
act  of  clearing  from  moss. — See  E-.  [Evelyn.] 

EN,  formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs; 
as  housen,  they  escapen,  still  remaining  in  some  nouns. 

EN-,  A  prefix  identical  with  Em..  Im-,  and  In-. 
En-  occurs  In  some  words  immediately  from  Greek : 
otherwise.  En-  and  Em-  are  from  Latin  through  the 
French  language;  while  In-  and  Im-  are  presumed 
to  occur  only  in  words  which  come  direct  from  the 
Latin:  but  the  distinction  has  never  been  scrupu- 
lously observed*  and  hence  there  arc  many  words  that 
waver  between  the  two  modes  of  spelling.  (198.) 

03"  For  words  not  under  Ek-,  seek  under  Iir-. 

7b  ENABLE,  £n-a'-bl,  101 :  v.a.  To  make  able, 
to  empower. 

En-a'-ble-ment,  «.  Act  of  enabling ;  ability.  [Obs.] 

To  ENACT=«n-actf,  v.  a.  To  act.  to  perform; 
(obs. ;  j  to  establish  by  law.  to  decree. 

En-acr-or,  38 :  «.  One  that  performs ;  (obs. ;)  one 
that  forms  decrees  or  establishes  laws. 

En-act'-ment,  ».  The  passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law. 

En-acl'-iire,  147  :  «.   Purpose,  decree.  [Shaks.] 

ENALLAGE>4-n£l'-ia*g4*  101  :  #.  An  inter- 
change, applied  especially  to  the  change  of  one  gram- 
matical case  or  mood  for  another. 

To  EN  AMBUSH,  Sn-am'-b&sh,  117:  v.  a.  To 
hide  in  an  ambush;  to  ambush.  [Chapman.] 

ENAMEL«&il-am'-£l,  ».  A  substance  imperfectly 
vitrified;  a  substance  originally  culled  amel,  of  the 
nature  of  glass,  differing  from  ft  by  a  greater  degree 
of  fusibility  or  opacity ;  that  which  is  enamelled;  any 
smooth  hard  covering,  particularly  of  the  teeth. 

7b  En-am'-el,  V.  a.  To  lay  enamel  on  a  metal ;  to 
paint  in  enamel;  to  form  a  glossy  surface;  to  varie- 
gate with  colours  .—*#».  To  practise  enamelling. 

En-am'-el-ler,  *.  One  who  practises  enamelling. 

En-am'-el-ling,  #.  The  art  of  an  enameller. 

7b  ENAMOUR,  Sn-im'-or,  36 :  v.  a.  To  inflame 
with  love;  to  make  fond. 

En-am'-o-ra"-do,  97:$.  An  inamorato.  [Obs.] 

EN  ARM  ED,  Sn-armd',  a.  Having  the  horns, 
beak,  talons,  &c.  of  a  different  colour  from  the  body. 
[Heraldry.] 

ENARRATION,  *n'-*r-ra''-ahun,  92,  89:  *. 
Relation,  explanation. — See  E-. 

ENARTHR08IS«^'-aMftro*-cts,86:  #.  The 
insertion  of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 

ENATATION,  ^-na-ta^-shun,  89 :  #.  A  swim- 
ming out  of,  an  escape  by  swimming.— See  E-. 

ENATE—l-nate',  a.  Growing  out  of.— See  E-. 

ENAUNTER,  i-ngn'-teT,  122:  adv.  Lest  that 
[Obs.] 


ENO 

(t>  For  words  not  under  En-,  seek  under  1st-. 

7b  ENCAGE=Sn-cagi',  v.  a.  To  shot  ipubs 
cage,  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 

7b  ENCAMP^&i-cimry,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pitch 
tents;  to  sit  down  for  a  time  on  a  march: — act.  To 
form  an  army  into  a  regular  camp. 

En-camp'-menty  *.  Hie  act  of  encamping  or  pitch- 
ing  tents;  a  camp,  tents  pitched  in  order. 

ENCAUSTIC^n-caV-atfck,  a.  and  $.  Burnt  fa. 
or  performed  by  something  burnt:—*.  The  art  of  en- 
amelling i  a  method  of  painting  in  burnt  wax. 

7b  ENCAV  E=Sn-cavt',  v.a.  To  kids  as  in  a  earn 

ENCEINTE,  Sng-aaxngt?,  [Fr.]  170:  $.  and  «. 
An  enclosure:— <irf;.  At  a  law-term,  written  samat 
and  pronounced  SnsauJt',  it  signifies  pregnant. 

ENCENIA,  6n-ce'-n£-d,  147 :  s.pl  Festivals  an- 
ciently commemorative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the 
dedication  of  a  temple ;  solemnities  si  the  celebration 
of  a  founder  or  benefactor. 

7b  ENCHAFE~£n-chaft',  v.  a.  To  enrage,  to 
provoke. 

To  ENCHAIN=£n-cha\n',  v.  a.  To  fasten  with 
or  hold  in  a  chain ;  to  hold  in  bondage ;  to  concatenate. 

7b  ENCH  ANT^n-chantf ,  1 1 :  v.  a.  To  act  upon 
by  songs  of  sorcenr;  to  subdue  bv  charms  or  spells ;  to 
delight  in  a  high  degree. 

En-chan'-trr,  36 :  s.   A  magician ;  a  sorcerer. 

En-chao'-tress,  #•  A  sorceress;  a  woman  that 
charms. 

En-chanf-ment,  t.  Magical  charms,  spells,  incan- 
tations :  irresistible  influence,  overpowering  delight. 

En-chantf-iDg-ly,  ad.  With  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment 

7b  ENCHASEs&n-chact',  152:  v.  a.  To  fix  as 
in  an  open  case  or  box  so  as  to  be  seen  in  it;  hence, 
to  set  off  as  a  case  sets  ofT  what  is  fixed  in  it,  by  adorn- 
ing with  raised  or  embossed  work ;  to  eugrave ;  to 
paint  strongly.  The  word  is  very  often  beard  under 
the  contracted  form  To  Chase. 

ENCHEASON,  ta-cheV-an,  114:*.  Cause ;  oc- 
casion. [Spenser.] 

ENCHIRIDION,  «np/-id-rT<r-^D,  $.  A  ma- 
nnal,  or  little  book  which  may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

To  ENCIRCLE,  Sn-ceV-kl,  35,  101 :  *.  a.  To 
surround,  to  environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

En-cir'-clet,  $.  A  small  circle.  [Sidney.] 

ENCLlTlC=£n-clit'-ick,  a.  and  *.  That  inclines 
or  leans  upon,  applied  to  such  words  as  drop  their  own 
separate  accent,  and  join  themselves  to  a  foregoing 
word,  becoming  in  pronunciation  a  part  of  such  word : 
— t.  A  word  liable  to  be  used  enctiucally. 

En-clit'-t-cal-Iir,  ad.  In  an  enclitic  mane 

7b  ENCLOSE,  *n-clozt',  135  :  «.  a.  To  shut  in 
between  other  things;  to  fence  in;  to  surround,  to 
encircle. 

En-clo'-seT,  (-zer,)  *.  He  or  that  which  encloses. 

En-clc/-#*re,  (-zh'oor,  147)  $.  The  act  of  enclosing; 
space  enclosed ;  the  converting  of  common  into  private) 
ground ;  appropriation ;  state  of  being  enclosed ;  that 
which  is  contained  in  an  envelope. 

ENCOMIAST,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

ENCOMIUM,  «n-co,-m4-um,  105,  146:  t. 
Panegyric,  praise,  eulogy. 

En-co'-mi'-ast,  #.  A  panegyrist,  a  praiser. 

ED-cc/-mtW-tic,  88:1a.  Panegyrical ;  containing 

En-CO/-mi-aVT-ti-cal,  J  praise;  bestowing  praise, 
B.  Jonson  has  used  the  former  word  as  a  substantive. 

To  ENCOMPASS,  £n-cum'-pats,  116:  v.  a. 
To  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to  environ ;  to  go  round. 

En-com'- pass-merit,  ».  The  act  of  encompassing ; 
circumlocution;  remote  tendency  of  talk. 

ENCORE,  Sng-cort',  [Fr.]  170:  ad.   Again. 

7b  En-core',  v.  a.  To  call  for  the  repetition  of  i 
performance. 
The  Khenm  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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ENCOUNTER-eD-cowV-teT,  36:  t.  A 

iag,  particularly  a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting;  a 
meeting  in  contest;  a  doel ;  a  sodden  fight,  generally 
between  a  small  number  of  men ;  eager  and  warm 
conversation ;  a  sudden  aceoatto* ;  casual  incident. 

To  En-coun'-ter,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  meet  face  to  face ; 
to  meet;  to  attack;  to  rests!:— «*«,  To  engage;  to 
fight;  to  meet. 

JSfHComi'-ter-er,  36 :  «.  Opponent,  antagonist 

7b  ENCOURAGE,  en-cur'-rige,  120, 129,  99: 
«.  a.  To  give  courage  to;  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  em- 
bolden ;  to  raise  confidence ;  to  make  confident. 

En'-CMirAa-grr,  2,  36 :  #.  One  that  encourages. 

En-cosir'-a-giilg-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  gives  en- 


ED-cosfr/-age-ment,  t.  Incitement,  incentive;  fa- 
vour, countenance,  support 

7b  ENCROACH^n-croatch7,  v.  n.  To  advance 
by  stealth  so  as  to  occupy  or  take  what  is  another's ; 
to  intrude ;  to  creep  on  gradually  without  right ;  to 
puss  bounds. 

En-croach'-er,  36 :  s.  One  who  encroaches. 

En-croach'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  encroachment. 

En-croach'-ment,  #.  A  gradual  advance  on  another's 
right;  that  which  is  taken  by  a  stealthy  advance. 

To  ENCUMBER=£n-cum'-ber,  v.  a.  To  clog, 
to  load ;  to  entangle,  to  obstruct j  to  load  with  debts. 

En-cum^broDce,  12:  8.  Clog,  load,  impediment ; 
excrescence;  useless  addition ;  burthen  on  an  estate. 

ENCYCLICAL,  «n-afckM&<al,  105 :  a.  Cir. 
cutar ;  sent  round  through  a  large  region.  [Obs.] 

Ek-ct/-clo-pk4'-dj-^,  t.  literally,  instruction  in  a 
circle;  a  dictionary  of  the  sciences. 

En-cr'-clo-peff-d»-aDt  a.  Embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  learning. 

En-cy'-clo-pe^-diet,  t.  One  who  compiles,  or  assists 
in  compiling,  an  encyclopedia. 

ENCYSTED^n-ets'-tfd,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  ve- 
sicle or  bag. 

END**£nd,  #.  The  extremity  of  that  which  has 
more  length  than  breadth;  extremity  in  general;  con- 
elusion  or  cessation ;  ultimate  state ;  final  doom ;  final 
determination;  limit;  death;  cause  of  death;  frag- 
ment; purpose.  An  tnd,  (a  corruption  of  on  end,) 
erect;  m  old  language,  with  incessant  repetition. 


To  End,  v.  a.  and  ft.    To  terminate,  to  conclude ; 

to  finish  :—•#«.  To  came  to  an  end;  to  cease;  to  die. 
End'-all,  (-fori,  112)  t.  Complete  termination. 
EncK-eT,  36 :  «.  A  finisher. 
End'-iDg, '.  Conclusion;  termination;  cessation. 
EndMeas,  a.  Without  end. 
EodMest-ly,  ad.  Incessantly;  without  termination 

of  space. 
EndMess-nen,  «.    Extension  without  limit;    per- 
petuity ;  endless  duration. 
End'-long,  ad.  In  a  straight  line. 
End'-most,  (-mAost,  116)  on?.  Remotest,  farthest. 
End'-wUe,  (-win,  151)  ad.  Erectly;  on  end. 
To  ENDAMAGE=5n-dim'-£ge,  v.  a.  To  injure, 

to  prejudice,  to  harm. 
En-danr'-age-ment,  t.  Damage,  injury,  loss. 
7b  ENDANGER,  Sn-daW-ier,  1 11 :  v.  a.  To  put 

into  hasard,  to  bring  into  peril;  to  hazard. 
En-dan'-ger-ment,  «.  Hasard,  peril.  [Spenser.] 
7ToENDEAR=-e'n-<lert/,  43:  v.  a.    To  make 

dear,  to  make  beloved ;  in  some  old  authors,  to  raise 

the  price  of. 
En-dear'-ment,  #.   The  cause  of  love,  that  which 

endears ;  the  state  of  being  beloved ;  tender  affection. 
ENDEAVOUR,  «n-d*v/-ar,  120,  40 :  *.  Labour 

directed  to  some  oertain  end;  an  effort,  an  attempt. 
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t>  For  words  not  under  E*-,  seek  under  lw-. 
To  ED-d*av'-o*jr,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 

certain  purpose : — oof.  To  attempt. 
En-deW-eerr-cr,  36  :  #.  An  attempter. 
ENDECAGON»«n^fck'-J-g0B,    t.    a    plane 

figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
ENDE1XIS,  to-dikca/Hf*,  106, 154:  t.  An  indi. 

eation,  a  showing:  hence,  Enidc'tic,  a.  exhibiting. 
ENDEMIC,  ftn-dtm'-Tck,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  conn- 

try,  applied  especially  to  diseases  which  seem  to  arise 

from  local  causes,  and  fix  themselves,  as  it  were,  on 

the  people  of  theplace. 
En-denr-i-cal,  En-de^-rnt-al,  a.  Endemic 
7b  ENDENIZEN,  Sn-dSn'4-in,  105,114:  «. 

a.  To  make  free ;  to  naturalise. 
To  En-den'-ixe,  (-Tx,  105)  v.  a.  To  enfranchise. 

[Camden.] 
ENDER,    ENDING,    ENDLE3S     Ac— See 

under  End. 

ENDIVE,  SiZ-div,  105 :  *.  A  sallad  herb,  succory. 

7b  ENDOW=*D-dow/,  31 :  v.  a.  Primarily,  to 
enrich  with  a  dower  or  portion;  hence,  to  supply 
with  any  external  goods;  to  settle  upon ;  to  furnish 
with  ;  to  be  furnished  to:  some  authors  have  used  To 
Endower. 

Eo-dow'-eT,  36  :  t.  One  who  endows. 

En-dow'-ment,  «.  The  act  of  settling  a  fund  for  a 
permanent  provision ;  the  fund  or  revenue  so  appro- 
priated; a  quality  of  body  or  mind  given  by  the 
Creator. 

7b  ENDUE-tn-da',  189:  v.  a.  To  investor 
clothe  with;  to  supply  with. 

7b  ENDURE=£n-dure',  49 :  v.n.  and  a.  To  be 
set,  fixed,  or  hard,  so  as  to  last, — to  continue  in  the  same 
state  without  perishing ;  to  bear  without  effect  from 
pressure,  to  bear,  to  brook  .—act.  To  bear,  to  undergo, 
to  sustain,  to  bear  with  patience :  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
to  continue  in. 

En-du'-ra-bU,  101:  a.  Tolerable,  sufferable. 

En-du'-rance,  12  :  *.  Continuance ;  patience  ;  state 
of  suffering ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  delay. 

En-du'-rr r,  *.  One  that  bean  ;  one  that  continues. 

7bENECATE=«n'4-catt,  v.a.  To  kill.  [Harvey.] 

ENEID=£-ne'-!d,  #.  a  Latin  epic  poem  written 
by  Virgil,  of  which  ASneas  is  the  hero, 

ENEMY,  Sn'-4-m&j,  $.  One  hostile  to  another; 
one  inimical  to  another;  a  foe;  an  adversary. 

En'-mi-tv*,  105  :  #.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hos- 
tile or  inimical;  aversion;  malevolence;  mischievous 
attempts. 

ENERGY,  &n'-er-j&),  «.  Power  to  operate;  force, 
vigour,  efficacy ;  force  of  expression ;  spirit,  life. 

En'-er-get^-ic,  88  : 1  a.  Forcible,  active,  vigorous, 

En'-er-get/'-f-cal,    J  efficacious. 

E-ner'-gic,  E-ner'-gt-cal,  a.  Energetic. 

To  En'-er-gize,  v.  a.  To  give  energy  to ;  to  excite 
action  in. 

Eu'/-er-gi'-xtT,  *.  He  or  that  which  gives  energy. 

To  ENERVATE-i-ner'-Yafc,  81 :  v.  a.  To  take 
nerve  from ;  (see  E- ;)  to  weaken,  to  emasculate. 

E-DerAvate,  a.  Weakened ;  without  force. 

En'-er-va"-f«m,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  weakening, 
emasculation;  the  state  of  being  weakened,  effemi- 
nacy. 

To  E-nerve',  v.  a.  To  enervate.  [Milton.] . 

7b  ENFEEBLE,  «n-fe*'-bl,  101:  v.  a.  To 
weaken. 

En-fee'-ble-ment,  $.  The  act  of  weakening. 

7b  ENFEOFF,  Sn-fSrF,  120 :  t>.  m.  To  invest 
with  a  dignity  or  possession  in  fee;  to  surrender. 

En-fooff'-ment,  s.  The  act  of  enfeoffing;  the  in- 
strument or  deed  bv  which  one  is  invested  with  a  fee* 
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To  ENFETTER=«n-fSt'-t*r,  36:  v,  a.  To  put 
in  fetters ;  to  fetter.  [Shaks.] 

ENFILADE,  Sng'-fi-lid",  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A 
passage  running  straight  as  a  line  from  end  to  end ; 
that  which  lies  in  the  direction  or  manner  of  a  line. 

To  En'-CiAade",  v.  a.  To  scour  or  rake  with  shot,  in 
the  direction  of  a  line,  or  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

7b  ENFORCE,  Sn-fo'urce,  130,47:  v,  a.  To 
add  strength  to;  to  make  or  gain  by  force;  to  put  in 
.act  by  violence;  to  instigate;  to  urge  with  euergy;  to 
compel ;  to  put  in  execution :  in  old  authors,  to  prove, 
to  evince;  and,  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  attempt  by  force. 

En-force',  *.  Force,  power.  [Milton.] 

En-force'-a-bl?,  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 

En-for/-ced-ly,  ad.  By  violence. 

En-fbrZ-cer,  36 :  *.  One  who  compels. 

En-force'-ment,  *.  Act  of  enforcing ;  compulsion ; 
sanction ;  any  thing  which  compels. 

ENFOULDRED,  Sn-foul'-durd,  108,  159: 
part.  a.  Mingled  with  lightning.  [Spenser.] 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  Sn-fraV-chtz,  105, 137: 
v.  a.  To  set  free ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man ;  to  admit  to  political  privileges. 

En-fran'-cht-feT,  «.  One  who  enfranchises. 

En-fran'-chtse-ment,  #.  The  art  of  setting  free; 
investiture  of  municipal  or  of  national  privileges. 

To  ENGAGEsgn-gagt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
liable  for  a  debt  as  creditor ;  to  impawn ;  to  bind  by 
a  contract ;  to  enlist ;  to  embark ;  to  attach ;  to  win ; 
to  employ;  to  hold  in  attention;  to  encounter;  to 
fight:— nem.  To  attack  in  conflict;  to  embark  in  any 
business ;  to  enlist  in  any  party ;  to  pledge  one's  word. 

En-ga'-gtT,  9,  A  party  in  a  covenant. 

En-gage-ment,  9,  The  act  of  making  liable  to  a 
debt;  obligation;  adherence  to  a  party  or  cause;  a 
pledge  to  some  act  or  duty ;  a  duty ;  fight,  battle. 

En-oa'-qino,  a.  Winning  by  pleasing  ways. 

En-ga'-ging-ly,  ad.  In  a  winning  manner. 

To  ENGAOL.— See  To  Bnjail. 

To  ENGARLAND=£n-garMand,  v.  a.  To  en. 
circle  with  a  garland.  [Sidney.] 

To  ENGARRISON,  tn-gaV-re-sn,  129,  114: 
«.  a.  To  defend  by  a  garrison. 

To  ENGENDER^Sn-jeV-der,  36 :  t».  a.  and  n. 
To  beget,  to  form  in  embryo;  to  produce;  to  cause  to 
bring   forth:— am.   To  be  caused  or  produced;  to 

I   copulate. 

Eli-gen'-der-eT, «.  He  or  that  which  engenders. 

To  EN  GILD,  Sn-gulld,  77  :  v.  a.  To  gild.  [Shaks.] 

ENGINE,  «n'-jTn,  105:  #.  Any  mechanical  in- 
strument  of  complicated  parts  which  concur  in  pro- 
ducing some  intended  effect ;  a  machine,  particularly, 
for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire;  means  to  an 
end;  an  agent  for  another,  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 

En'-fftne-ry,  105 :  «.  The  act  of  managing  engines ; 
engines,  collectively ;  artillery. 

En'-gt-neer",  $.  A  military  officer  whose  business  is 
to  form  and  direct  the  engines  and  works  necessary 
for  offence  and  defence ;  a  person  who  contrives  and 
superintends  engines  and  works  for  civil  objects. 

To  ENGIRD,  «n-guerd',  77,  35 :  v.  a.  To  en- 
circle,  encompass. 

Engirt',  part,  a.  Encompassed. 

To  En-^irt',  v.  a.  To  engird. 

ENGLAND,  iW-land,  113:  «.  The  southern 
division  of  Great  Britain. 

£ng'-li8h,  a,  and  r.  Belonging  to  England: — *. 
The  people  of  England;  the  language  of  England. 

To  fngMish,  v,  a.   To  translate  into  English  ;  to 

Anglicize. 
7b  ENGLUT=£n-glut',  v.  a.  To  glut|  to  fill. 
7b  ENGORGE^Sn-gorgt',  37:   v.  a.  and  «. 
To  swallow ;  to  gorge  :—neu.  To  feed  with  voracity. 
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En-gorge'-ment,  *.  A  devouring  with  voracity. 

To  ENGRAlL=-£n-gra\l',  v,  a.  Originally,  to  va- 
riegate as  with  hail ;  to  indent  in  curve  lines.  [Herald.] 

7b  ENGRAIN^n-grain',  V,  a.  To  dye  in  grain ; 
to  dye  deep.  [Spenser!] 

To  ENGRAPPLE,  Sn-grap'-pl,  101 :  v.  tu  To 
grapple. 

To  ENGRAVEsrSn-grave',  v,  a.  To  mark  by 
making  incisions ;  to  impress  deeply,  to  imprint:  in 
some  old  authors,  to  put  in  a  grave,  to  bury. 

En-gra'-ven,  114:  part.    Engraved. 

En-gra'-vtT;  «.  One  who  professes  engraving. 

En-gra'-ving,  «.  The  art  of  cutting  representations 
of  objects  on  metals,  wood,  and  stone;  an  impression 
taken  from  an  engraved  work. 

En-grave/-ment,  )  *.  The  work  of  an  engraver. 

En-gra'-ver-y,     J  [Obs.] 

7b  ENGROSS,  Sn-groc*',  1 16 :  v.  a.  To  thicken 
or  make  thick ;  [Obs. ;]  to  increase  in  bulk,  to  plump 
up;  [Shaks.;]  to  seise  in  the  gross;  to  purchase  in 
large  Quantities  in  order  to  raise  a  demand  and  sell 
again  dearly.— See  also  lower. 

En-groaV-er,  s.  He  that  takes  the  whole. 

En-grosV-ing,  #.  A  buying  up  or  forestalling. 

En-gross'-ment,  *.  Appropriation  in  the  gross. 

7b  Eif-ouofts',  v.  a.  To  copy  in  a  large  hand,  gene- 
rally  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

En-grotttV-ing, «.  The  act  or  art  of  copying  in  a 
large  band,  such  as  is  used  in  the  records  of  public 
acts. 

En-grosV-meDt,  s.  Copy  of  a  written  instrument 

7b  ENGUARD,  «n-g'ard',  121,  55 :  v,  a.  To 
guard.  [Shaks.] 

7b  ENHANCE=«n-haW,  11 :  v.  a.  To  lift  or 
raise  on  high ;  [Obs. ;]  to  heighten  in  price ;  to  raise  in 
esteem;  to  aggravate. 

En-han'-crr,  36 :  #.  One  who  enhances. 

En-hance'-ment,  *.  Augmentation  of  value ;  in- 
crease; aggravation. 

ENHARMONIC-«n'-har-m5nw-Tck,  88:  a. 
That  proceeds  by  divisions  still  smaller  than  semi- 
tones; (compare  Chromatic  and  Diatonic.)  The 
species  of  music  to  which  this  epithet  war  applied 
exists  no  longer  in  a  distinct  state,  but  it  occurs  in 
passages  in  the  nature  and  under  the  name  of  a  shift 
or  slide. 

ENlGMA=^-ntg/-ma,  t.  A  riddle;  an  obscure 
question ;  an  ambiguous  sentence. 

E'-nig-mat"-ic,  88  :1  a.  Obscure  ;  ambiguously  or 

E'-nig-mat"-»-cal,    J  darkly  expressed ;  cloudy. 

E'-nig-maf/'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  an 
enigma. 

7b  E-nig'-mo-tize,  v,  «.  To  deal  in  enigmas. 

E-nig'-ma-tist,  *.  A  maker  of  riddles;  one  (hat 
deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters. 

7b  ENJAlL*sSn-ja\l',  v,  a.  To  put  into  jail,  to 
confine:  It  is  often  spelled  Engaol. 

7b  ENJOlN^fn-join',  29:  v.  a.  To  direct;  to 
order;  to  prescribe. 

En-join'-* r,  36 :  *.  One  who  enjoins  or  gives  in- 
junctions. 

En-join'-ment,  t.  Injunction.  [Obs:] 

7b  EN  JOY^n-jo/,  29  :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure;  to  hare  possession  or  fruition 
of;  to  exhilarate,  to  delight,  (with  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun:)—aes.  [Milton.]  To  live  in  happiness. 
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En-jo/-a-ble,    101:    a.    Capable   of    enjoyment; 

yielding  enjoyment 
En-joy'-er,  #.  One  that  enjoys. 
Eo-joy'-ment,  9,  Pleasure,  happiness,  fruition. 
7b  ENKINDLE,  Sn-kTn'-dl,  101:  v.  a.    To  set 

on  Arc,  to  inflame ;  to  rouse,  to  excite. 
To  ENLARD=en-lard',  v,  a.  To  grease,  to  baste. 

Tbe  »rheroc»  niilrt,  and  tb«  principle*  to  which  tb«  number*  refer,  precede  tb«  Dictionary. 
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Tw  ENLARGE=£n-largt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
ffieater  in  quantity  or  appearance ;  to  extend,  to 
dilate,  to  amplify,  to  exaggerate;  to  free  from  limi- 
tation, or  from  confinement :  in  old  authors,  to  diffuse 
ia  •peaking,  followed  by  a  reciprocal 
To  grow  larger  j  to  expatiate. 

En-larZ-grr,  36  :  «.  An  amplifier. 

En-la  r'-ged-ly,  ad.  In  an  enlarged 

En-lar'-ging,  *.  Enlargement,  extension. 

En-large'-meat, «.  Increase ;  release ;  expansion. 

To  EN  LIGHT,  dn-Hto',  115, 162 :  v.  a.  To  sup- 
ply wit*  Kght,  to  illuminate. 

To  En-l/gh'-tbw,  (-to,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  enlight ;  to 
quicken  vision;  to  instruct;  to  cheer;  to  illuminate 
with  knowledge. 

Eft-licrA'-trn-eTj  i.    An  illuminator;  an  instructor. 

To  EN  LINK,  Sn-lTngk',  158 :  v.  a.  To  chain  to. 

To  ENLIST^n-lTsY,  v.  a.  To  enrol  or  register. 

En-liat'-ment,  «.  The  aet  of  enlisting. 

To  ENLIVEN,  en-li'-Tn,  v.  a.  To  make  alive,  to 
make  quick;  to  make  vigorous  or  active,  sprightly  or 
cheerful. 

En-lr'-v?D-«r,  «.  He  or  that  which  animates. 

To  ENMESH«*n-meW,  «.  «.  To  net,  to  entrap. 

EN  MiTY. — See  under  Enemy. 

ENNEATICA^*n'-n4-aV'4-cal,a.  Ninth. 

ENr-NE-AB/'-DRf-4N,  a.  Ninefold  masculine,  or 
having  nine  stamens.  [Dot] 

En'-x?.-A-PKi"~A~LOU*,  a.  Having  nine  petals. 
[Boq 

En-nb^-go*, SI:  t.  A  figure  of  nine  angles. 

To  ENNOBLE,  rSn-no'-bl,  101:  v.  a.  To  make 
noble;  to  raise  to  nobility ;  to  dignify;  to  make  illus- 
trious. 

Ett-ao'-biff-meot,  #.  The  act  of  ennobling;  dignity. 

ENNUI,  an-wet',  [Fr]  170:  #.  Weariness, 
heaviness;  the  lassitude  of  fastidiousness. 

ENODE=A-nodt',  a.  Free  from  knots.  [Bot] 

E'-no-da"-f«m,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  removing  or  of 
solving  a  knot;  solution  of  a  difficulty.— See  E-. 

ENOMOTY,  to-dm'-A-tiu,  s.  A  body  of  men 
sworn  to  certain  duties— the  name  given  to  a  military 
body,  supposed  to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  ancient 
Locedesmon. 

ENORMOUS,  £-nor/-muB,  120  :  a.  Out  of  rule, 
irregular;  (See  B-;)  exceeding  in  any  quality  the 
common  measure. 

E-ooV-rnotfa-ly,  ad.  Beyond  measure. 

E-nor'-moafS-nesa,  r.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
moos;  immeasurable  wickedness. 

E-nor'-mt-ty,  105:  *.  Deviation  from  rule;  de- 
pravity; an  atrocious  crime,  a  flagitious  villainy. 

ENOUGH,  i-nufT,  120,  162:  a,  ad.  inter,',  and 
s.  That  satisfies  desire  or  gives  content;  that  mav 
answer  the  purpose,  that  is  adequate:— ad.  In  a  suf- 
ficient degree :—interj.  Desist!  sufficient!— $.  A  suffi- 
ciency ;  that  which  is  equal  to  the  abilities. 

E-now',  a.  Enough,  formerly  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  plural ;  as  ink  enough,  pens  enow.  [Obs.] 

To  ENOUNCE=£-nowW,  v.  a.  To  declare  as 
from  authority ;  (see  E-;)  to  utter,  to  pronounce. 

To  E-nuh'-ci-ate,  (-«h£-afc,    147)    v.  a.    To 


E-nan' ri-a"-/ion,  89,  150:    *.   Declaration,  ex. 

pression ;  manner  of  utterance. 
E-n  on"-c«-a'- tive,  105 :  a.  Expressive. 
E-nun"-ct-a'-tive-ly,  ad,  Declaratively. 
E-nun"-c>-a'-tor-y,  129,  18:  a.  Containing  utter- 

ance  or  sound. 
EN-PASSANT,  ong-paV-aSng,  [Fr.]  170:  ad. 

By  the  way. 


ENS 


£>  For  words  not  under  Eir-,  seek  under  Is*. 

To  ENRACE— «n-rmC4,  9.  a.  To  enroot.  (Spans] 

To  ENRAGE~«n-ragv',  v.  a.  To  irritate. 

To  ENRANK,  go-ring*7,  158  :  «.  a.  To  rank. 

To  ENRAPTURE^n-r*r/-tAre,   colloq.    *n- 

ripf-sh'oor,  147 :  v.  a.   To  throw  iato  rapture. 
En-rapt',  a.  Thrown  into  an  ecstasy. 
To  ENRAVISH=en-raV-ish,  v.  a,  To  enrapture. 
En-rav'-ish-ment, «.  Rapture.  [Obs.] 
Tb  ENRHEUM,  fn-rCom',  164, 110, 109:  w.m. 

To  take  or  have  a  cold.  [Harvey.] 
7b  ENRlCH=-*n-ritch',  v.  a.    To  make  rich  ;  to 

fertilise;  to  supply  with  any  desirable  augmentation. 
En-rich'-tr,  36 :  *.  One  that  enriches. 
En-rich'-meDt,  *.  The  state  of  being  enriched. 
To  ENRlDGEsen-ridgt',   v.  a.    To  form   into 

ridges. 
To  ENRING-en-nng',  v.  a.  To  encircle.  [Shaks.] 
To  ENR1PEN,  en-rF-prj,  114  :  r.  a.  To  ripen. 
To  ENROBE=Sn-rob</,  v.  a.  To  attire. 
To  ENROL,  go-role',  116:  v.  a.  To  insert  in  a 

roll  or  register  {  to  record :  in  old  authors,  to  inwrap. 
En-rolMrr,  36  :  *.  One  that  enrols. 
En-roK-mertt,  $.  Register ;  writing ;  record. 
7b  ENROOT=«cQ-rC5tf,  V.  a.  To  implant  deep. 
To  ENROUND— cD-rownd',  v.  a.  Tb  surround. 
ENS,  eni,  143:  «.  A  being  or  existence;  that  re- 

condite  part  of  a  substance  from  which  all  its  qualities 

flow,— a  termof  frequent  occurrence  in  exploded  meta- 
physics and  chemistry. 
En'-ti-ty,  105 :  «.  Something  which  really  is,  a  real 

being  as  opposed  to  a  nonentity. 
En"-ti-ta'-tive,  105:  a.  Considered  by  itself. 
ENSAMPLE=en-sim'-pl,  11,  105:  *.  An  ex- 
ample.   This  and  To  Bnsample  are  now  obsolete. 
To  ENSANGUINE,  en-aang'-gwTn,  158,  145, 

106 :  e.  a.  To  smear  with  gore ;  to  suffuse  with  blood. 
To  ENSCHEDULE,  en-sli«d'-&le,  161  :  v.  a. 

To  insert  in  a  schedule  or  writing. 
7b  ENSCONCE-gn-scoDtt',  v.  a.  To  place  under 

shelter  of  ascoaee  or  fort;  to  shelter. 
7b  ENSEAMsBo-teW,  v.  a.  To  enclose  by  a 

seam,  to  sew  up.  To  Imiotm  is  different  in  meaning. 
7b  ENSEAM»gn-aeam',  v.  a.   To  fructify,  to 

fatten. 
En-aeam'-ed,  a.  Made  flat ;  greasy.  [Shaks.] 
7b  ENSEAR=en-«ere',  v.  a.  To  sear.  [Shaks.] 
ENSEMBLE,  5ng-a5ng'-bl,  [Fr]  170:  «.  The 

whole  so  taken  that  each  part  Is  considered  only  in 

relation  to  the  whole. 
7b  ENSHIELD,  Sri-shedd',   103:    v.   a.   To 

shield,  to  cover,  to  protect, 
En'-shield,  81  :  a.  Enshielded.  [Shaks] 
7b  ENSHRiNE=8n-shrim',  v.  a.  To  enclose  as 

in  a  shrine;  to  preserve  as  sacred. 
ENSIFEROUS,    «n-cif'-*r-ug,    87.   120:    a. 

Bearing  a  sword.  This  word  is  no  compound  of  En-. 
En'-ai-form,  (-faWm,  38)  a.  Formed  as  a  sword. 
ENSIGN^rj'-alM,  115,  139:  *.    The  sign,  flag. 

or  standard  of  a  regiment;  the  officer  of  rout  who 

carries  the  ensign ;  a  badge  or  mark  of  distinction. 
En'-ai^n-cy,  (Sn'-sin-cl^)  t.    The  rank,  office,  or 

commission  of  an  ensign. 
7b  EN  SLAVE  =  Sn-fllaV,  v.  a.   To  reduce  to 

slavery;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 
En -si  a -ver,  36 :  *.    He  that  enslaves. 
En-alave'-ment,  t.  State  of  servitude  ;  slavery. 
7b  ENSNARE=^fn-8nart',  v.  a.  To  entrap. 
En-sna'-rer,  #.  An  inveigler. 
To  ENSPHERE,  *n-sferc',  163 :  v.  a.   To  place 

in  a  sphere ;  to  form  into  a  sphere. 


The  tiga  ss  is  UMd  after  modet  of  spetlhig  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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ENT 

O-  For  wordi  not  under  Ew-,  teak  under  Ik-. 

7b  ENSUE-Sn-su',  189 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  follow, 
to  pursues  [Bible :]—*«.  To  follow  as  a  consesjaeaee 
to  premises;  to  succeed  in  a  train  of  event*  or  eonne 
of  time. 

7b  ENSURE,  tn-thW,  147 :  v.  a.  To  make 
certain:  in  a  special  sense  it  is  spelled  To  In-rare, 
which  see.  .    .    i       .  ,. 

ENTABLATURE-«n-tXiy.ia-tirt,  147 :  #.  The 
architrave,  friese,  and  cornice  of  a  pillar. 

En-ta'-ble-ment,  101  :  #.    Entablature. 

To  ENTAIL^Sn-taM',  v.  a.  Literally,  to  curtail, 
abridge,  or  limit,  applied  to  such  settlement  of  an 
estate  as  limits  the  descent,  and  prevents  any  subse- 
quent possessor  from  bequeathing  it  at  his  pleasure; 
to  give  or  bequeath  to  specified  persons  in  a  certain 
course  of  succession. 

En-tail',  *.  An  estate  entailed ;  the  rule  that  limits 
the  succession. 

7b  ENTAME— en-timt',  v.  a.  To  tame. 

To  ENTANGLE,  *n-t*ng'-ffl,  158,  101:  v.  a. 
To  involve  in  any  thing  complicated  and  difficult  of 
extrication  |  to  twist  or  confuse;  to  embarrass,  to  per- 
plex, to  bewilder;  to  ensnare  by  artful  talk. 

En-taf/-gler,  36  :  *.  One  that  entangles. 

En-taft'-gle-ment,  *.  Intricacy;  perplexity. 

7b  ENraNDER=Sn-tfo'-der,  v.  a.  To  mollify. 

7b  ENTER==en'-teT,  36 :  «.  a.  and  n.  To  go  or 
come  into;  to  initiate  in;  to  set  down  in  writing:— 
n*u  To  come  in.  to  go  in;  to  penetrate;  to  embark  or 
take  the  first  steps. 

En'-ter-<fT,  36 :  «.    One  who  enters. 

En'-ter-ing,  *.  Entrance,  passage  into. 

En'-trjncb,  $ .  The  act  or  power  of  entering ;  the 
passage  by  which  a  place  is  entered;  avenue;  initia- 
tion ;  the  act  of  taking  possession ;  a  beginning. 

EnMry,  «.  Entrance ;  the  act  of  registering  or  setting 
down  in  writing ;  public  entrance. 

ENTEROLOGY,  &r*Hfr41"4-je»  87 :  t.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bowels. 

En-trr'-o-cblb,  101 :  «•  A  rupture  in  which  a 
tumor  of  the  bowels  appears  at  the  groin. 

EN'-TBR-OMff-PiL<i-uw,  (-ffl-lcfea,  163, 18)  #.  An 
umbilical  or  navel  rupture. 

ENTERPARLANCE«*n''-t*r-parMance,  t. 
Mutual  talk ;  parley,  conference.— See  Inter-. 

ENTERPRISE,  en'-teT-pnzt,  151 :  *.  An  un. 
dertakingof  hazard ;  an  arduous  attempt— See  Inter-. 

7b  En'-ter-prue,  v.  a.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to 
essay. 

Enw-ter-pri/-«r,  t.  A  man  of  enterprise. 

7b  ENTERTAIN=«n-t*T-taW,  v.  «.  To  receive 
and  treat  with  hospitality;  to  treat  with*  or  hold  in 
conversation ;  to  keep  in  one's  service ;  to  hold  in  the 
mind;  to  admit  with  satisfaction;  to  please,  to  amuse, 
to  divert. — See  Inter-. 

En-ter-tain~-er,  36 :  *.  He  that  receives  hospita- 
bly; he  that  keeps  in  his  service;  he  that  diverts. 

ED>ter-tain"-iiig,  a.  Amusing,  diverting. 

En'-ter-tatn/,-ing-Iy,  ad.  So  as  to  amuse. 

En'-ter-tain"-ment,  *.  Hospitable  reception  and 
treatment;  a  feast;  pleasure  derived  from  convene; 
that  which  entertains;  hence,  the  lower  comedy,  a 
farce,  that  which  follows  a  tragedy  or  other  high  spe- 
cies of  drama;  in  a  less  usual  modern  sense,  the  state 
of  being  in  pay  or  service;  payment  to  those  retained 

ENTERTISSUED,  en'-ter-tW-'ood,  147  ;  a. 

Interwoven  variously. — See  Inter-. 
ENTHEASTIC,  &c— See  under  Enthusiasm. 
To  ENTHRONE^en-ftrone',  v.  a.   To  place  on 

a  regal  seat;  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 
ENTHUSIASM,  *n-ftB'-xe-*irn,  151,  158:  t. 

literally,  the  infusion  of  a  divine  spirit ;  hence,  that 

heat  of  mind  which  generates  or  is  generated  by  a 
The  tdMUM  •tire,  and  the  principles  to  wW 

rot*e*jr  gafc'-wiv  chay-m&i :  pd-pif:  laSa: 


ENU 

£?>  For  word*  not  nadir  Em-,  seek  under  I*-, 
belief  or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  heat  of  imagina- 
tion generally;  elevation  of  fancy. 

En-ttu'-Ji'-ast,  «.  One  whose  imagination  is  heated 
by  the  notion  of  particular  intercourse  with  God ;  one 
of  hot  imagination  generally;  one  of  elevated  fancy  or 
exalted  ideas. 

En-ttut^ri-aflT-tic,  88 :1  a.    Heated  by  enthusiam ; 

En-iW-«i-as"-ti-cal,    J  warm ;  elevated. 

En-ftu'-«-aa//-t»-cal-ly,  ad.  With  enthusiasm. 

EN/-rax-As"-Tic,  a.  Divinely  energetic. 

Ew'rHB-AT,  a.  Enthusiastic.  [Obs.] 

ENTHYMEME,en'-A&-m£mc,#.  That  of  which 
a  part  is  not  actually  expressed,  but  kept  t»  stfae*,— « 
syllogism  of  which  one  of  the  premises  u  understood; 
which  is  the  common  form  of  reasoning,  consisting, 
when  regular,  of  the  antecedent  and  its  consequential 

S reposition,— when  less  regular,  of  the  proposition 
rst,  and  the  reason  or  proof  afterwards. 
En'%-me-mat"-i-cal,  a.   Pertaining  to  an  enthy- 


7b  ENTICE-en-tiC*',  v.  a.  To  allure,  to  attract, 
to  draw  by  blandishments. 

En-ti'-cing-ly,  ad.  Alluringly. 

En-ti'-cer,  36 :  «.  One  who  entices. 

En-tice'-raent,  «•  The  act  or  practice  of  alluring ; 
the  means  of  alluring;  blandishment. 

ENTIRE^en-tlre',  45:  a.  and  t.  Whole;  un- 
broken; complete,  full;  sincere,  honest;  firm,  solid; 
unmingled;  in  old  authors,  impartial;  inward:—  t. 
That  which  is  entire  or  unmingled. 

En-tireMtr,  ad.  In  the  whole ;  fully;  in  an  obsolete 
sense,  faithfully. 

En-tire'-neat,  *.  Totality,  fulness ;  in  old  authors, 
honesty ;  intimacy,  familiarity. 

En-tire-ty,  t.  Completeness ;  the  whole. 

(fcr*  This  word  used  to  be  written  Entierty. 

7b  ENTITLE,  tn-ti'-t],  101 :  v.  a.  To  give  a 
title  to;  to  prefix  as  a  title,  and  hence,  as  titles  are 
evidences  of  property,  to  give  a  claim  to ;  to  dispose  of 
as  by  riving  a  title ;  to  dignify  by  a  title. 

ENTITY,  &c— See  under  Ens. 

7b  ENTOIL=6n-toil',  v.  a.  To  take  with  toils. 

7b  ENTOMB,  eD-t53m',  116,  156 :  «.  o.  To  put 
into  a  tomb,  to  bury. 

En-tom6'-ment,  *.  BuriaL 

ENTOMOLOGY,  Sn'-tknrir-A-j^  87:  *. 
That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  insects. 

En'-to-mor-o-giat,  #.  One  learned  in  entomology. 

ENTORTILATION,  «n-tor'-ti-la,'-shun,  89 : 
s.  A  turning  into  a  circle. 

ENTRAILS,  gnMraUs,  143:  t.pl.  The  intes- 
tines ;  the  inward  parts. 

ENTRANCE,  ENTRY.— See  under  To  Enter. 

To  ENTRANCE-en-trincc',  11 :  v.  a.  To  put 
Into  a  tranoe ;  to  put  into  ecstasy. 

7b  ENTRAP— In-tray,  v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  trap, 
to  ensnare;  to  entangle. 

7b  ENTREAT=£n-treat/,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pe- 
tition, to  solicit,  to  importune;  in  a  more  literal  sense 
now  obsolete,  to  treat  or  use ;  to  entertain,  [8haka.,1 
to  receive,  [Spenser :]— new.  To  offer  a  treaty,  [Obs.;] 


to  discourse,  [Obs.;]  to  make  a  petition. 
En-treat',  En-treat'-ance, «.  Entreaty.  [Obs.~ 
En-treat/-tve,  105 :  a.  Pleading,  treating. 
En-treat/-eT,  36 :  *.  One  that  entreats. 
En-treat'-jr,  t.  Petition,  prayer,  request 
ENTREMETS,  5ng*-tr-matf  [Fr.]    170:    t. 

One  of  the  small  dishes  set  between  the  principal  ones 

at  table.— See  Inter-. 
Ey-iWJM?or'  (-pA,  [Fr.]  170)  t.    A  warehouse 

or  magazine.     . 

To  ENUB1LATE,  l-nu'-bi-laie,  105:  v.  a.   To 

clear  from  clouds.— See  E-. 
b  the  number*  is**  pesetas  the  Dictionary. 
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t>  For  word*  sot  under  Bar-,  nek  under  br-' 

To  ENUCLEATE~^nu'-cl£-aa,».a.  Literally, 

to  take  oat  the  kernel,  (mo  E-,)  hence,  to  clear  from 

difficulty,  to  explain. 
E-nu/-cle-a/T-/»oDt  «•    A  clearing  from ;  srpscilMjn, 
ft  aWUMERATE-£-nu/-mcWt*,  v.  a.   lb 

coat  fee  psarfssufiaie  frssa  or  oat  of  an  aggregate; 

(secE-;)toieohcm  upssj  ' 
E-Du"-iner-»/-tove,  105 
E-ntt'-mer-a/'-/ien,  89 :  *    Tke  act  of  numbering 

or  connting  ores* 
7b  ENUNCIATE,  ENUNaATlON,  Ac— fee 

under  To  Enounce. 
7b  GNVELOP—*n-WH'-*p,  v.  a.   To  inwrap,  to 

cover;  to  bide;  to  surround;  to  line. 
En-vel'-op-meDt,  *>    A  wrapping;  a  doting  in; 

.eSvb'-lofe,  (SngvMop,  [Fr.]  170)  #.  A  wrapper, 

an  outward  case* 
7b  ENVENOM««ll-T«lr'-afla>  v.  m.    To  taint  or 

Impregnate  as  with  poiaon;  toenrage;  to  make  odious. 
7b  EN  VERMEIL,  {fa-ver'-mfcl,  100 :  v.  a.  To 

dye  red.  [MiltonJ 
ENVIABLE,  ENVIOUS,  &c— See  under  To 

Envy. 
7b  ENVIRON«*D-T?-ron,  v.  a.  To  surround,  to 

raeompassj  to  involve ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in;  to  invest 
En'-v*-roni»  («n'-vi-r5ni,81, 105, 18, 143)  c  pi. 

The  places  that  surround  or  lie  round  about  a  town 

or  other  spot 
BNVOY-Sn'-voy,  30:  t.    A  public  minister  sent 

on  a  epeeial  mission,  and  eo  differing  from  an  ambas- 

eador;  a  meeeenger:  in  old  writinga  Ptmoy  meant  a 

kind  of  postscript. 
Kn'-voy-ahip,  t.   The  office  of  an  envoy. 
TbENVY,  Sn'-v^,  105:  t».  m.  and  *.  To  look 

at  with  feelings  of  enmity,  to  feel  uneasiness,  mortlfi. 

eatfen,  or  discontent,  in  witnessing  another*!  superi- 

crity  or  prosperity,  and  to  hate  in  oonaeqoenos;  to 

grudge  ;—***.  [Obs.]  To  feel  envy. 
Eo'-vy,  s.   Fain  felt  and  malignity  coneeiTed  at  the 

sight  of  excellence  or  happiness ;  rivalry,  competition ; 

mahee;  public  odium)  Invidiousness. 
En/-vi-er,  36 :  «.    One  that  envies ;  a  maligner. 
ErZ-rt-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Deserving  envy ;  desirable. 
En'-ri-oajs,  120 :  a.   Infected  with  envy. 
En'-vt-eatt-ly,  ad.    With  envy  ;  with  malignity. 
7b  EN  WHEEL,  *n-hwetl',  56 :  v.  «.   To  en. 

compass,  to  encircle.  [Shake.] 
7b  EN  WOMB,  «n-w55m',  116,  156:  v.  a.   To 

make  pregnant ;  to  bury,  to  hide.  [Shaks.] 
EOUC=4-5l'-ick,  a.  and  #.  [or  Eollan .]  Pertain. 

ing  to  iEolia  in  Greece.— I.  The  Eolk  dialect,  verse, 

or  masic 
EOLIAN,  i-oM^n,  146 :  a.  Pertaining  to  Aolos, 

or  the  winds ;  played  upon  by  the  wind. 
E-oiAi-pile,  «.    A  hollow   ball  of  metal   with  a 

slender  neck,  need  to  show  the  elastic  power  of  steam. 
EON=c/-OD,  «.    In  exploded  metaphysics,  a  virtue, 

attribute,  or  perfection  existing  throughout  eternity ; 

hence  the  Platonists  represented  the  Deity  as  an  as- 
semblage m  eons. 
EPAClW-pict,    s.    That  which   is   brought  to 

another  number,  being  the  excess  of  the  solar  month 

above  the  lunar  synodieal  month,  and  of  the  solar  year 

above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodieal  months^— 

EPARCH,  Sp'-ark,   161 :  t.    A  chief  or  ruler 

over  a  province. — See  Epl-. 
EPAULET»«r/4«-l«t,r.   A  shoulder-knot 
E-paul'-mbht,  «.    A  work  that  forms  a  shoulder  or 

side- work  to  some  principal  part  of  a  fortification. 
EPENETIC-«y4-neYMck,    88:    a.    Giving 

praise  to;  laudatory,  panegyrical.— See  Epi-. 

Conmmtmtst  mbh-un,  t.  et  mUmon,  165 :  vixh-un,  t .  e.  vision,  165 :  tftin,  166 
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EPENTHESlS-^p^D'-fl^cit,*.  The  insertion 
of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word.— See 
Epi-  and  En-* 

EPERGNE,  a-piW,  [Fr.l  170:  #.  Anorna. 
mental  stand  with  a  Urge  dish  for  the  centre  of  a  table. 

EPHA=e/-Hi,  161 :  r.    A  Hebrew  measure  con. 

taining  fifteen  solid  inches. 
EPHEMERAL,  c-ffm'-#r-*l   1*3-'   «.  [Epi- 

sMsnaraL]  CeenJneteg  but  a  day ;  diucnaL 
ErPBEM?-mm-j,  t.    That  which  lade  but  a  day. 
E*ph*m'-xrj-is,  *•  A  diary,  an  astronomical  almanac. 

Ptwr.  EaV-e-mei'Mdee. (101.) 
E-^em'-er-Ut,  #.   One  who  consults  the  planets. 
EPHESUN,eW-fbi-Sn,  163,90:  a.  and  s. 
Pertaining  to  Bphesus  in  Greece.—*.   A  native  of 
Ephesus.    In  Shakspeare,  it  Is  a  cant  word. 
EPHIALTES,tf4-*l''-dts,  163,  101:  $.  That 

which  leaps  upon,— the  night-mare.— See  Epi-. 
EPHOD,  «f-5d,  163 :  t.   A  kind  of  girdle  brought 

from  behind  the  neck,  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 
EPHOR,  £f-or,  163:  r.    literally,  an  inspector, 

one  of  the  five  magistrates  of  ancient  Sparta  appointed 

to  balance  the  regal  power. — See  Epi-. 
EnA'-or-al-ty,  *.    The  office  or  term  of  an  ephor, 
EPIC— See  under  Epos. 
EPICTETIAN,  1  See  after  « 
EPICURE,  &C.J  of  Epi.. 
EPI-,  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek  implying 

addition,  sometinW  applied  to,  on,  upon,  to,  over,  near. 
Ey-J-CBDB,  1  s.    That  which  is  applied  to  a 

Ep/-^c«//-d/-um,  )  burial,  a  funeral  song  or  discourse. 
Ep'-ft-ce^-dt-an,  a.  Elegiac,  mournful. 
Ep'-j-cenx,  a.  Common  of  application,  said  of  Latin 

nouns  which,  though  masculine  or  feminine  in  form, 

may  be  applied  to  the  other  sex. 
Ep'-j-cx-RAs'Vrio,   $.    That  which  is  applied   to 

temper  or  soften,  a  medicine  to  correct  sharp  humors. 
Ep/r-/-CY/-ciJS,  101 :  «.    That  which  is  applied  to, 

or  placed  in  connection  with,  another  circle,— a  circle 

within  a  circle ;  a  smaller  orbit  carried  round  a  larger 

orbit 
Ep'-i-cy^-cloid,  85  :  r.    A  curve  generated  by  the 

revolution  of  a  circle  around  the  periphery  of  another 

circle. 
Ep'-j-diV-ic,  a,  and  «.   That  falls  on  people  in 

great  numbers : — «.  A  disease  arising  from  the  state  of 

Die  atmosphere  or  any  general  cause  of  wider  effect 

than  mere  locality.— Compare  Endemic,  Contagious, 

and  Infectious. 
Ep'-»-dem'ir-t-ca),  a.    Epidemic. 
Ep'-i-dbr/'-mis,  «.   That  which  to  on  the  skin  ;  the 

cuticle  or  scarfekin  of  the  body ;  hence,  also,  the  bark 

of  plants. 
Ep'-i-der"-mic,  Ep/-i-der//-mi-dal,  a.    Pertain- 

ing  to  the  skin  or  bark. 
Ep'-r-GAs/'-TRic,  a.    That  is  situated  over  or  near 

the  abdomen.  [A oat] 
Ep/-J-ox/r-UM,  Ep'-i-qkb,  s.    That  is  over  or  near 

to  the  earth,  being  that  part  of  its  orbit  in  which  any 

planet  is  nearest  to  the  earth. 
Ep/'-j-olot/-tis,  «.    That  which  is  applied  to  the 

glottis,  being  a  eartUage  that  covers  it  like  a  valve 

while  food  is  passing  over  it  Into  the  stomach. 
Ep'-J-oram,  s.    Primarily,  an  inscription,  or  a  brief 

writing  on  a  subject  for  common  notice ;  at  present,  a 

poem  of  a  few  lines  ending  In  an  unexpected  turn  of  wit 
Er/-t-gram-mat"-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Dealing  in  epi. 
Er/-e-gram-mat"-t-cal,  j  grams ;  having  the  na- 
ture of  an  epigram. 
Ef/-i-gramrr-mrt-tt8t1  81  :  r.  A  dealer  in  epigrams. 
Ep'-i-graPH,  163 :  «.    An  inscription,  particularly 

on  a  building. — Compare  Epigram. 
Ep"-J-L*y-S]r,  s.    That  which  suddenly  seizes  on  a 

person,  being  the  disease  otherwise  called  the  felling 


th£n,  166. 
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■ickaetf,  in  which  the  patient,  by  the  rash  of  blood  or 
other  fluid,  is  thrown  into  convulsions  and  fells 
senseless. 

Er/-i-lep"-tic,  a.  and  *.  Diseased  with  epilepsy,; 
convulsed :— i.  An  epileptic  patient. 

EfAi-lep"-t*-cal,  a.    Epileptic. 

Ep-il'-o-oism,  87, 158 :  «•  A  computation  added 
or  applied  to  another. 

E^-i-loqub,  (-log,  107)  «.  A  speech,  or  a  part  of 
a  speech  appended  to,  or  added, — the  conclusion  or 
peroration  of  a  discourse;  a  speech  in  prose  or  verse 
addressed  to  the  spectators  at  the  conclusion  of  a  play. 

Ep'-t-lo-gW-tic,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

7b  E-pir-o-gite,  (-jixe,)  v.  »•  To  arrive  at  and 
speak  the  epilogue,  to  conclude. 

QT-  This  is  the  analogical  ibnn,  accent,  and  pronuncia- 
tion;  (Compare  Apologise,  &c.)  In  Milton  we  meet 
with  Ep'-t-kvguUe,  which,  as  being  more  immediately 
from  Epilogue,  should  preserve  the  accent  of  its  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  the  hard  sound  of  the  g. 

Ep>-j-nic"-ion,  (-msh'-'un,  147)  e.  That  which 
is  applied  to  or  made  on  the  occasion  of  conquest,— a 
song  of  triumph. 

E-piph^-nf,  (i-pTF-a-n&j,  163)  *.  A  shining 
upon  or  over,  being  the  name  of  the  festival  comme- 
morative of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star 
which  guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem. 

E-PlPfl'-o-NB/'-MA,  163:  f.  A  saying  or  short  ex- 
clamatory sentence  appended  to  some  previous  argu- 
ment or  narration. 

E-piph'-o-ra,  163 :  s.  That  which  comes  upon,  or 
inflicts,— applied  particularly  to  inflammation,  and  to 
the  disorder  called  the  watery  eye. 

Ep'->phyi/-lo-si»br''-mof3,  163, 120:  a.  Having 
their  seeds  on  or  at  the  back  of  their  leaves ;  as  ferns. 

E-plph'-f-sis,  163,  101 :  s.  That  which  grow* 
upon  something  else,— an  accretion. 

E-pip'-lo-ck,  (-city  101)  *.  An  interweaving 
of  circumstances  added  one  to  another,  so  as  to  aggra- 
vate their  force.  [Rhet] 

E-PiV-co-Pr,  «.  A  looking  over,  a  survey,  a  super- 
intendence. [MOton.] 

E-pis'-co-pa-cy,  #.  Primarily,  the  same  as  eplsoopy ; 
appropriately,  the  government  of  bishops. 

E-pU'-co-pal,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop;  vested  in 
a  bishop. 

E-pis'-co-pal-ly,  ad.  In  an  episcopal  manner ;  by 
episcopal  authority. 

E-pis/-co-pa"r-Ii*-flD,  90 :  a,  and  *.  Episcopal : — 
t.  An  adherent  to  the  Church  of  England. 

E-pts'-co-pate,  *.  A  blshoprick;  the  office  and 
dignity  of  a  bishop. 

Ep'-Z-SODE,  s.  That  which  is  added  while  proceeding 
on  the  way,— an  incidental  narrative  or  digression  in 
a  poem. 

Ep'-i-sod'Mc,  88 :  la.  Contained  in  an  episode ; 

Ep'-i*-830d,'-i-ai1,     J  pertaining  to  an  episode. 

Ep'-i'-socT-f-col-ly,  ad.   By  way  of  episode. 

Ep'-j-tPAs'-Tic,  a,  and  «.  Drawing  or  attracting 
from  above  or  over  a  part: — s.  A  blister. 

E-Pis'-n.*,  (4-pi»,-8l,  156, 101)  t.  That  which  is 
sent  to  another,— a  letter. 

E-pis'-Zler,  t.  A  writer  of  letters;  formerly  the  name 
given  to  the  priest  who  reads  the  epistle  at  the  Com- 
munion table. 

E-pis'-to-lar-y,  a.  Relating  to  letters;  transacted 
by  letters. 

7b  E-pis'-to-Uzc,  v.  n.   To  write  letters. 

Ep'-ia-tol"-i-cal,  a.    Having  the  form  of  an  epistle. 

E-pis'-tro-phr,  (-f&\,  163,  101)  #.  A  return  to 
the  same  word,  being  the  name  of  a  figure  of  speech  in 
which  the  same  word  or  phrase  ends  several  suc- 
cessive clauses. 

Ep'-i-tapjt,  (-Uf,  163)  #.  That  which  is  upon  a 
tomb,  a  monumental  inscription. 
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E-PlTu'-^-LAw-MJ-UM,  *.  A  congratulatory  song  or 
poem  on  the  subject  of  the  nuptial  chamber ;  a  poem 
on  a  marriage. 

Ep^j-them,  *.  That  which  is  applied  to  a  sore,  a 
poultice. 

Ef-J-thet,  *.  That  which  is  placed  or  added  to 
something  else,— an  adjective:  it  is  also  used,  leas 
properly,  to  signify  title,  name,  phrase,  expression. 

Ep/-7-THU-Mirr//-iC,  a.  Having  the  mind  set  upon, 
or  lusting  for;  pertaining  to  animal  passion. 

E-pit'-o-hb,  (-mkj,  101)  t.  A  cutting  or  lopping 
applied  to  a  whole  throughout,  abridging  it  generally 
and  not  in  parts  only ;  an  abridgement,  a  compendium. 

To  E-ptf-o-mize,  v,  a.    To  abridge,  to  reduce. 

E-pit"-o-mist,  t.    An  abridger. 

E-pit'-ro-pr,  (-pity  101)  t.  A  turning  to  or 
towards  another,  a  yielding,  a  concession,  when  an 
orator  grants  something  to  his  opponent  in  order  to 
take  an  advantage  of  it 

Ep/-j-zo-ot/'-ic,  a.  Having  animal  remains  annexed 
or  joined.  [Geol.] 

(fc>  Other  compounds  of  Epi-  occur  in  their  place  pre- 
viously to  the  foregoing  list,  (as  Epact,  Eparch,  Epe- 
netic,  Epenthesis,  Ephemeral,  &c,  Ephialtee,  Ephor, 
&c,)  or  hereafter,  (as  Epoeha,  &c,  Epode,  and 
EpuloUc.) 

EPICTETIAN,  «p'-ick-te"-sh,an,  147 :  a.  Per- 
taining to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  lived  at 
Rome  at  ana  after  the  age  of  Nero. 

EPICUREAN,  «p/4-c&-rc"-an,  86:  a.  and  #. 
Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  a  Greek  philosopher  who  con- 
sidered pleasure  to  be  man's  proper  pursuit,  restrain- 
ing it  by  rules  of  prudence  to  make  it  more  lasting  ;— 
«.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  one  who  devotes  himself  to 
pleasure. 

Ep/-i-cu'/-re-<m-i*m,  90,  158:  #.  Attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

Ep'-i-curr,  s.    A  luxurious  and  dainty  eater. 

Ep,-t-cu-ri#m,  158 :  t.  Devotion  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  table ;  luxuriousness,  voluptuousness. 

EPOCHA,  gry-A-kd,!  161 :  $.  Literally,  a  holding 

EPOCH,  Sp'-ock,  J  or  delay  on  a  point  of  time, 
(see  Epi-,)  a  point  of  time  fixed  or  rendered  remark- 
able by  some  historical  event,  from  which  dates  in 
series  are  subsequently  numbered. 

EPODE=£r/-Ade,  #.  The  ode,  or  that  part  of  an 
ode,  which  is  appended  to  the  strophe  and  antistropbe. 
—See  Epi-. 

KPOS=8p'-<Ste,  t.  Litorally,  a  word;  appropriately, 
a  narrative  poem  such  as  the  Iliad. 

Ep'-o-pee",  *.  The  construction,  plan,  or  materials 
of  an  epic  poem;  an  epic  poem. 

Ep'-ic,  a.  and  *.  Spoken  or  delivered  in  a  narra- 
tive form,  not  represented  dramatically :— *.  A  narra- 
tive poem  such  as  the  Iliad. 

EPULARY,  V-A-lar-^j,  129,  12,  105:  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  least  or  banquet. 

Ep'-u-la"-f  ion,  89 :  *.    A  banqueting,  a  feast. 

EPULOTIC=8p'-&-15t''-Tck,  a.  and  #.  That  ia 
applied  to  make  sound  or  whole;  (see  Epi- ;)  healing : 
— s.  A  cicatrising  medicament. 

EQUABLE,  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

EQUAL,  c'-kwol,  188,  140,  18:  a.  and  $. 
Having  the  same  extent  or  bulk ;  or  the  same  value ; 
or  the  same  decree ;  or  the  same  quality  or  property 
of  any  kind;  alike  in  condition;  adequate  to:  even, 
uniform;  in  just  proportion;  impartial;  indifferent: 
— t.  Oue  of  the  same  rank;  one  of  the  same  age; 
equality. 

To  E/-qua\,  v.  a.  To  make  equal  to  another;  to 
rise  to  equality  with ;  to  answer  in  full  proportion. 

E/-qua]'\y,  ad.  In  the  same  degree ;  evenly,  equably ; 
impartially;  in  just  proportion. 

E'-gttal-ness,  «.    Equality. 


Tha  tctanes  satire,  aad  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  0»  Dlotioaarjr. 

Vowel* :  gaU'-wav  chap'-man:  pd-ptt;  l!«:  g&d:  j'C5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,t,\,&c.  mute,  171. 
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E'-fnaF-Hty,  (^-kw6l"-4-t^)  84:  *.   Likeness 

with  regard  to  any  quantities  or  qualities  compared; 

sameness  of  degree  or  rank;  evenness,  uniformity. 

equability. 

To  E'-^Krtl-ize,  v.  a.    Primarily,  to  make  equal; 

lees  properly,  to  equal ;  commonly,  to  make  even. 
E/-?*al-i-za"-/M>n,  89  :  s.    State  of  equality. 
Eq'-im-ble,  (gck'-wi-bl,  98,  101)  81 :  a.   Equal 
to  itself,  or  the  same  in  degree  throughout  its  parts ; 
even,  uniform. 
Ef'-tfa-bljf,  101 :  ad.  Uniformly,  evenly. 
Eq[-ua-b\\"-i-ty,  84 :  #.  Evenness,  uniformity. 
E'-Qt^-NiMw-i-Tr,  188,  98:  *.  Evenness  of  mind ; 

a  temper  not  liable  to  be  elated  or  depressed. 
E-gvan'-f-moirs,  Ce-kw£n/4-mus,  142,  120)  a. 
Having  evenness  of  mind.  [Not  much  used.] 

E-Qr/A^r/ON,  (£-kwa'-shun,  89)  «.  Literally,  a 
making  equal ;  appropriately,  the  reduction  of  ex* 
tremes  to  a  mean  proportion;  the  expresstbn  of  the 
same  quantity  in  dissimilar  terms,  as  3$.=d6d.;  the 
reduction  of  the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the  sun  to 
equable,  mean,  or  true  time. 

E-?ua'-tor,  38:  #.  A  great  circle  supposed  to  be 
drawn  round  the  world  at  equal  distances  from  its 
poles,  so  that  the  axis  from  the  poles  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle ;  it  is  called  equator  because  when 
the  sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length,  and  hence  the  correspondent  circle  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  is  called  the  Equinoctial. 

Ef'-sia-tr/'-ri-al,  (fek'-wd-tor^-S-al,  90,  92, 47) 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  equator. 

ty  Words  not  related  to  the  class  in  progress,  as 
Equbbst  ;  and  such  as  are  related  to  the  Latin  word 
eqwu  a  hone,  as  Eqttestbian,  Equikal,  Sec,  must  be 
sought  for  at  the  end  of  this  class. 

E«'-OT-*jrir-au-LJR,  (5ck,-wi-Sng//-gA-lar,  105, 
158)  M:  a.  Consisting  of  equal  angles.  Eqmgutar 
is  less  in  wWi 

Etf-r/f-carAiLiL,  (-criB'-ral,  109)  92, 105:  a. 
Having  equal  legs ;  isosceles. 

E</-W-Di8>f-TJNT,  92 :  a.   At  the  same  distance. 

Eo7-*i-dia*'-tant-ly,  ad.  At  the  same  distance. 

E^-tti-dwT-tflDCe,  f.  Equal  distance. 

Eo'-r/i-FOB^-M f-xr,  92 :  «.    Uniform  equality. 

Eo'-r/j-LAT'r-E-)tJL>  92 :  a.    Equal-sided. 

To  Eq/-C7-U*'-bratb,  92 :  v.  a.  To  balance  equally. 

E9'-«n-K-bra''-/ibn,  6, 89 :  t.  Equipoise. 

E^^^ib"-r*-um,  90,  95  :  #.    Equality  of  weight 

E^-sa-lil/'-ri-ty,  #.    The  quality  of  weighing  the 


E^-sn-liVAri^wrt,  120 :  a.   Equally  poised. 

E^triK-t-brist,  81  :  s.   A  balancer. 

Etf-PMiui/'-'rj-PLE,  92,  101  :  s.  A  number  that 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  same  number  as  another. 

Etf-c/HfOX,  (eck'-wi-nSckg,  81, 92, 154)  *.  Lite- 
rally,  equal  night,  as  compared  with  day:  this  happens 
throughout  the  world*  when  the  sun  arrives  at  or  over 
the  equator,  about  the  Slst  of  March,  and  again  on  his 
return  southward,  about  tlie  83rd  of  September. 

Ef~ui-noc"-tia],  (i*h'al,  147)  a.  and  #.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  equinoxes;  to  the  regions  under  the  equi- 
noctial line;  or  to  the  time  of  an  equinox: — «.  The 
great  line  in  the  heavens,  which  corresponds  to  the 
equator  of  the  earth. 

iy-«»-noc/T-/wl-ly,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
equinox. 

£9»  The  verb  To  Eq-jif  and  its  relations  belong  to  a 
class  of  words  following  Eqtjkstiuan,  &c  hereafter. 

E</-pr-pnr*0Krf*cy>j  «.  The  act  of  hanging  in  equi- 


Eo'-trz-poiSB,  (Sck'-wi-poize,  81,  92,  151)   #. 

Equality  of  weight;  equilibrium. 
E^'-w-POL^-unnr,  a*  Having  equal  power  or  force. 
E^-atf-pol'Mence,  E/-*ft-pol'Men-cy,  # .  Equality 

of  force  or  power. 
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E</-r//-POli'-DlR-^NT,  a.  Equal  in  weight. 
E^-w-pon^-der-ance,  Eq'-ui-pon"-der-an-cyf  #. 

Equality  of  weight 
To  E/-tfi-pon'-der-ate,  v.  n.  To  be  of  equal  weight 
Ea'-ut-pon"-<li-om,  146,  120:  a.   EquUibrsied. 
Eq/,-tn-to,-M^WCK,  #.  An  equal  sounding. 
E</-ui-TA-BLM,  (8ck'-we-ta-bl,  92, 105,  98, 101) 
a.  Equal  or  impartial  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  others; 
giving  each  his  due;  just,  toring  justice,  candid. 
Ef'-to-to-bly,  ad.  Justly,  impartially. 
E^'-tft-ta-ble-ness,  #.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  the 

state  of  doing  justice. 
Ef'-Ki-ty,  «.  Justice,  impartiality.— See  also  the  next 
E(/-r/r-Tr,  s.  In  an  appropriate  sense,  the  correction 
or  Qualification  of  law  such  as  it  would  be  if  enforced 
to  the  letter,  by  rules  of  proceeding  or  deciding  which 
are  not  admissible  in  the  courts  of  common  law.    Such 
are  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  there- 
fore called  a  court  of  equity. 
E-Qr/rv'-,*"-LmNT,  92 :  a.  and  « .  Equal  in  value,  ex. 
cellenee  or  power;  of  the  same  cogency;  of  the  same 
meaning:— s.  A  thing  of  the  same  value. 
E-fuiv'-a-lent-ly,  ad.  In  an  equal  manner. 
E-9«iv'-a-lence,  E-firiv'-a-len-cy,  s.  Equality  of 

power  or  worth. 
E-Qtrav'-o-c^L,  a.   Equally  significant  of  one  mean- 
ing or  of  another,  doubtful  in  signification;  uncertain. 
E-fiiiv'-o-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  doubtful  or  double  sense ; 

by  uncertain  birth. 
E-owtv'-o-cal-ness,  #.  Ambiguity. 
To  E-qu\v'o-cate,  v.  «.    To  use  words  of  double 
meaning ;  to  be  ambiguous  and  not  plain  and  open  iu 
speech. 
E-quW-o-ca'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  that  equivocates. 
E-quiv/-o-ca"-/iorjf  89  :  #.    Ambiguity  of  speech, 
Ey-i/i-voke,  (-w4-vAke)  «.  An  equivoque.  [B.  Jon.] 
E'-qvi-voqus!1,  (a'-ki-TAke"  [Fr.]  170)   s.    An 

ambiguous  expression;  a  quibble. 
EQUERRY,  Sck'-wSr-r&j,  188, 92, 129, 105 :  s. 
An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  horses;  hence  a  lodge 
for  ltorses.    The  word  is  an  etymological  relation  not 
of  the  ensuing  class,  but  of  the  word  Esquire. 
EQUESTRIAN,  £-kw&'-tr£-<5n,  188:  a.   Per- 
taining to  hones  or  horsemanship ;  on  horseback,  op- 
posed to  pedestrian ;  representing  one  on  horseback; 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Knights.  , 
E-qui'-nalf  E'-quine,  a.  Relating  to  a  horse. 
E-quiv'-o-rows,  120:  a.    Subsisting  on  horseflesh. 
Eq  lo-font,  (eck'-w£-t«nt)  a.  Riding. 
Eq'-tn-ta"-/i0lj,  89 :  s.    A  riding ;  horsemanship. 
To  EQUIP,  4-kwir/,  188  :  V.  a.  Properly  to  dress, 
to  habit;  hence,  to  furnish  completely  with  arms  for 
military  service ;  to  accoutre ;  to  furnish ;  to  fit  out. 
E-quip  -ment,  #.   The  act  of  equipping ;  the  things 

furnished;  equipage. 
Eq'-wi-page,  (Sck'-wi-pagi)  s.  The  furniture  of  a 
military  man;  the  furniture  of  an  official  traveller; 
attendance  and  retinue  of  a  person  of  rank ;  the  car- 
riage, horses,  and  liveries  which  mark  the  fortune  of 
a  private  person  when  he  appears  abroad. 
69*  Words  beginning  with  the  letters  Equi,  derivatives 
from  the  Latin  word  a  quits,  equal,  impartial.  &c, 
must  be  sought  for  under  Equal. 
ERAssere'-d,  43  :  s.    The  account  of  time  from  any 
particular  date  or  epoch ;  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  reckoning  begius :  in  this  lost  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  Epoch. 
To  ERADIATE,  £-ra'-d£-aU,  90:  v.n.  To  shoot 

out  from,  as  rays  from  a  centre. — See  E-. 
E-ra/-dt-a//-/ion,  89  :  «.  Emission  of  radiance. 
To  ERADICATE-£-rad'-£-cate,  v.  a.    To  pull 
out  or  up  by  the  root,  (see  E- ;)  to  destroy  completely. 
E-rad"-t-ca'-ttve,  a.  ancU.  Curing  radically ;  driv- 
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ing  quite  away :— ».  A  medicine  that  quite  cures. 
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E-rad'-»»ca"-/»on,  #.  Destruction,  excision. 

To  ERASE=4-r5ct",  152:  v.  a.  To  rub  or  tcrmpe 

out;  to  destroy,  to  exscind,  to  expunge. 
E-rase'-ment,  t.    The  set  of  erasing ;  exjunction, 

obliteration,  destruction. 
E-raae'-o-ble,  101 :  a.  Thsi  may  be  erased. 
E-rx'-S/ok,  (-xhun,  147)  s.  An  obliteration. 
E-ra'-*wre,  (-xh'oor,  147)   #.   The  set  of  erasing ; 

an  obliteration. 
ERAST1AN1SM,  i-riUf-y^D-tzm,    146,  158: 

i.  The  doctrine  of  one  Erastus,  who  denied  the  power 

of  the  church  to  discipline  its  members. 
ERE,  are,  102, 132:  ad.  Before;  sooner  than. 
£re-long/,  ad.  Before  long. 
Bto-now,  ad.  Before  this  time. 
Ere-wkiW,  Ere-vAiW,  56,  ad.  Some  time  ago. 
EREClW-r&f,  a.  Upright,  not  leaning,  not  prone ; 

directed  upwards ;  bold;  Vigorous. 
7b  E-recr,  «.  a.  and  ».   To  place  perpendicularly ; 

to  build,  to  raise ;  to  establish;  to  lift  up;  to  animate: 

—Men.  [Milton.]  To  rise  upright. 
E-recf-ed,  a.  Honourable,  aspiring,  generous. 
E-rect'-*r,  #.  He  who  erects :.  E-rec'tof,  a  muscle. 
E-rect'-ly,  ad.  In  an  erect  posture. 
E-rect'-neo,  #.  Uprightness  of  posture. 
E-rec'-ttve,  105:  a.    Raising;  lifting  up. 
E-rec'-tfon,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  raising;  the  state  of 

being  raised;  the  act  of  building;  a  structure  or  build- 
ing; establishment ;  elevation;  excitement 
EREMITE=eY4-mIU,  s.  A  hermit. 
Er'-e-imt"-t-cal,  a.  Religiously  solitary. 
EREPTATION,  4-r*p-ta"-«hun,  ».  A  creeping 

forth. 
EREPTION,  i-rep'-shun,  #.  A  snatching  from. 
ERGO=er/-gi,  adv.  Therefore)  consequently.  [Lat] 
Ei'-go-titm,  158:  t.  A  logical  conclusion.  [Obs.] 
7b  Er'-got,  v.a.  To  syllogise.  [Obs.] 
ERGOT=er,-got,  #.    A  substance  like  soft  horn 

behind  the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 
ERINGO,  4-ring'-g&,  158:  t.  Sea-holly;  a  plant 
ERISTICAL,  £rir-t&-cdl,  a.    Relating  to  dis- 
pute ;  controversial.    BHttic  (88)  is  a  contraction. 
ERKE,  erk,  189:  o.  Idle.  [Chaucer.] 
ERMINE,  er'-mifa,  #•  An  animal  in  cold  countries 

that  furnishes  a  Taluable  fur ;  the  fur  of  the  ermine; 

figuratively,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 
Er-mined,  (-mind,  114)  a.  Adorned  with  ermine. 
7b  ERODE=4-rodt',  v.  a.    To  eat  from  or  away ; 

(see  E-;)  to  canker,  to  corrode. 
E-ro'-#Von,  (-xhun,  147)  #.  The  act  of  eating  away ; 

the  state  of  being  eaten  away. 
E-roae',  (-roce,   152)   a.    Having  small  sinuses 

round  the  margin  as  if  gnawed.  [Bot] 
7b  EROGATE=*eY-A-firate,  v.  a.   To  lay  out;  to 

bestow  upon.  [Little  used.] 
Er'-o-ga'-tfioft,  89 :  #.   The  act  of  bestowing. 
EROTIC=4-r6t/-tck,  88 :  a.  and  $.   Relating  to 
.  the  passion  of  love :— *.  An  amorous  poem. 
E-ror-t-cal,  a.  Erotic ;  treating  of  love. 
ERPETOLOGY,  er/-p£-tSl"-kj&j,  87, 105 :  *. 

The  natural  history  of  reptiles. 
To  ERR=er,  155,  35 :  v.  a.    To  wander ;  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  miss  the  way,  to  stray.— See  also  tower. 
Er'-rant,  (SH-r^nt,  129)  a.  Wandering,  wring. 

rambling;  itinerant ;  vagabond,  worthless.  It  is  often 

wrongly  used  for  Arrant 
W-  Erbakd  is  not  related  to  this  class :  see  it  hereafter. 
Er'-ron-try,  s.    An  errant  state ;  the  employment  of 

a  knight  errant 
Er-rar-ic,  88:1  a.  Wandering;  uncertain;  keeping 
Ei-ratf H-col,    J  no  certain  order  or  course ;  irregular. 
Tfce  Kbemc*  aatir*,  and  th«  principle*  to  whl 
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Er-rat'-t-Ctf  1-ly,  ad.  Without  method  or  order. 

ErAring,  Er-ro'-ne-oi**,  a.  Wandering. — In  this, 
their  primary  sense,  not  much  used ;  see  lower. 

Er'-ror,  191,  38 :  #.  A  wandering.  [Not  much  used.] 

Er'-rob,  «.  An  involuntary  wandering  or  straying 
from  truth,  a  blunder,  a  mistake;  in  theology,  sin;  in 
law,  a  mistake  in  pleading  or  in  the  process. 

7b  Err,  v.  n.  To  commit  errors. 

Ef'-ring,  a.  Perplexed  with  error. 

Er-nZ-ne-oiis,  90,  120 :  a.  Mistaking  ;  misled  by 
error;  mistaken;  wrong, false. 

Er-ro'-ne-ovt-ly,  ad.  By  mistake ;  wrongly. 

Er-rV-De-Otff-nets,  » .  The  state  of  being  erroneous 
or  wrong;  deviation  from  right 

Er-ra'-tum  [Lat.]«.  An  error  in  writing  or  print- 
ing;  in  the  plural  Er-ra'-tj. 

ERRAND=er-'r<5nd,  129 :  t.  Literally. that  which 
is  to  be  told  or  related;  a  message;  a  commission. 

ERRHINE,  ©Y-rini,  164:  a.  and  *.  That  is 
snuffed  up  the  nose :— e.  A  medicinal  snuff. 

ERSE=erct,  153 :  s.  The  language  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the  Scotch  highlands. 

ERST=erst,  ad.  First;  in  the  beginning;  once, 
formerly;  till  now.  [Obs.  or  Poet] 

Errf-wAile,  56 :  ad.  Till  then ;  aforetime.  [Obs.] 

ERUBESCENT,  eV-oo-bfes"-eent,  109 :  a.  Red 
or  reddish ;  blushing.— 8ee  E-. 

Er'-tt-bei'-ceDce,  f.  A  growing  red;  redness. 

To  ERUCT=^-ruct',  v.  a.  To  throw  or  eject  from 
the  stomach ;  (see  B- ;)  to  belch. 

7b  E-ruc'-tate,  v.  a.  To  cruet 

E'-ruc~ta"-/ibu,  #.  The  act  of  belching;  a  belch. 

ERUDITE,  Sr-'oo-dUe,  109,  73:  a.   Learned. 

Er/-#-di//'-ton,  (-dish'-un)  #.  Lsaming,  knowledge. 

ERUG1NOUS,  ^rotf-ji-DiU,  109,  120:  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  copper. 

ERUPTIVE,  &-rup'-tiv,  105 :  a.  Bursting  forth ; 
(see  E-  0  exhibiting  diseased  eruption. 

E-rup'-rton,  t.  Act  of  bursting  forth ;  emission ;  a 
sudden  hostile  excursion ;  efflorescence,  pustules. 

ERYSIPELAS,  eY4-cip"4-l<5sa,  105 :  #.  lite- 
rally,  an  adjoining  redness,— the  Greek  name  of  the 
disease  called  St  Anthony's  Are. 

Er'-y-gi-pelT-o-tosfS,  a.  Eruptive. 

ESCALADEs*»/-cd-l&de",#.  An  attack  on  a  for- 
titled  place  when  scaling  ladders  are  used, 

ESCALOP.— See  Scallop. 

ESCAPADE=.cV-c4-padeV.  Fling  of  a  horse. 

To  ESCAPE=£-acapt',  v.  a.  and  *.  To  avoid,  to 
flee  from)  to  pass  by  without  observing  a  mm.  To* 
get  away .  to  flee ;  to  avoid  punishment  or  harm. 

E-ecape',  «•  Plight ;  a  getting  out  of  danger ;  « 
out  of  lawful  restraint;  subterfuge;  sally,  as  fro 
town;  sally,  as  of  the  mind,  or  the  passions ;  anc 
sight. 

E-icape/-MM«t,  9.  Thai  by  which  the  superfluous 
force  escapes,  or  the  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  that 
prevents  acceleration,  and  regulates  the  movements. 

ESCARG  ATOIRE,  ^ar'-gd-twMlTr.]  1 70 : 

i.  A  nursery  of  snails.  [Addison.] 
To  ESCARP=es-carp/,  v.  a.  To  slope.  [Milton.] 

Ea-carp'-ment,  # .  A  slope  or  steep  descent 

ESCHALOT,  fah'-d-lotf',  161,  143 :  #.  A  plan! 
like  an  oniouv— See  Shalot 

ESCHAR,  eV-kar,  161 :  ».  A  scab  or  crust  made 
on  the  flesh  by  a  burn,  or  a  caustic  application. 

Ea7-cAa-rot"-ic,  a.  Searing,  caustic 
ESCHEAT=&-cheat',  t.  That  which  foils  or 
lapses  to  an  original  proprietor;  as  lands  or  other 
profits  by  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture ;  the  place 
or  circuit  within  which  tho  king  or  lord  is  entitled  to 
escheats ;  a  writ  to  recover  nscheats. 

■ta  the  aumben  rsfrr,  prec«dt  th«  Dictionary. 
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fh  En-che***,  v.  *.  To  wmt  to  the  original  tod; 

to  mil  to  the  state. 
Ea-cheatr-or,  38 :  *.   An  offloer  who  observes  the 

escheats  of  the  king  la  the  county  of  which  he  is 

escheator. 
7b  ESCHEW,  fe-chSO',  109  :  v.  a.  To  flee  from, 

to  avoid,  to  shun. 
ESCORT-eV-cort,  38:  *.  A  guard  from  place  to 


place* 
7$  Ee-o 


>  Ee-cortT,  83  :  v.  «.  lb  attend  aid  gaud  from 

place  to  place;  to  aocompaay. 
ESCOTs&-txx5e',«.  (Old  fimih,  now  written  eoot) 

A  reckoning'*  it  to  now  ahortened  Into  Scot,  and  forms 

part  of  the  phrase  Scot  and  Lot.  of  which  the  latter 

word  means  portion  or  division,  and  the  whole  phrase 

a  customary  contribution  laid  upon  all  subjects  ac- 

cording  to  their  ability;  taxes. 
7b  E-ecot',  v.  a.  To  pay  a  reckoning  tor ;   to  sop- 

port.  r8hak*.1 
ESCRITOIRE,  W-cxUwh",  [Fr.l  170:  #,  A 

box  or  bureau  which  forms  a  desk  for  writing. 
ESCUAGE.— 8ee  under  Escutcheon. 
ESCULAPlAN,eV^-la''-p^aD,  146:  a.  Per. 

taining  to  Bsculapius ;  medical 
ESCULENT~eV-c&-Utat,  a.  and  #.    Good  for 

food ;  eatable :— f .  something  At  for  food. 
ESCUTCHEON,  t-ocuY-choo,  121,  18 :  «.  The 

shield  of  the  family,  the  ensigns  armorial. 
E-scotch'-eoatd,  114:  a.  Baring  an  eseutsheoa. 
EsZ-cu-agx,  f.  A  tenure  by  knight  ssrrios. 
ESOPHAGUS.— See  (Seopbagus. 
ESOTEIUC-W^-teV'-ick,  87  :  a.   Interior  or 

private,  applied  to  instruction,   which,   among;   the 

Greeks,  tlie  teacher  gave  secretly,  as   distinguished 

from  his  Exoteric  or  public  doctrine.  Esoterical  is  the 

same  word  without  abridgement. 
ESPALIER,  eVpftl'-yer,  146:  #.  A  tree  flattened 

and  trained  so  as  to  form  a  line  with  others. 
ESPECIAL,  4-apeW-VU,  90:    a.     Particular; 

principal,  leading,  chief. 
E-spec'-ial-ly,  105 :  as*.  Particularly;  chiefly. 
E-speeS-tal-neta,  #.  State  of  being  especial. 
KPERANCTC=*i'-p8r-«H6sVr,  [Fr.]   170:  #. 

Hope.  [Shake.] 
ESPIAL,  &c        1  .  .     „.    w 

ESPIONAGE,     }  Seeder  To  En»y. 

ESPLANADEawV-plJ-nSd^,  #•  In  fortification. 

the  outward  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered 

way;  more  commonly,  the  void  space  between  the 

glacis  and  the  first  houses  of  the  town ;  a  flat  place 

near  a  fortification ;  a  grass  plat 
To  ESPOUSE,  c-spowr',  137,  31,  189:  «.  a.  To 

betroth,  (followed  by  to,  or  with;)  to  wed ;  to  take  to 

one's  self,  as  in  marriage j  to  maintain,  as  in  wedlock. 
E-«pou/-#cT,  36 :  s.    One  who  espouses ;  one  who 

takes  to  himself,  or  maintains. 
E-apoa'-tal,  12 :  a.  and  #.  Used  in,  or  relating  to 

the  act    of  espousing  :— «.  The  out  of  espousing ; 

adoption ;  protection ;  in  the  plural,  E-SPW-aULj", 

a  contract  or  mutual  promise  of  marriage, 
7b  ESPY=4-#py7,  v.  a.  and  *.  TV>  see  from  a  dis- 
tance; to  discover  or  find  out;  to  discover  as  a  spy  i— 

aea.  To  watch. 
O  In  the  last  senses,  Spy  is  more  usual ;  and  Espy  as 

a  substantive  is  obsolete. 
E-tpi'-er,  36 :  t.  One  who  watches  like  a  spy. 
E-spV-al,  9,  A  spy ;  [Ob*.]  the  act  of  espying. 
E»*-p*o-iuob',  (l»"-p4-A-n4xb,  [Fr.]  170)  #. 

The  practice  or  system  of  keeping  spies  in  pay,  par- 
ticularly among  the  subjects  of  a  government. 
ESQUIRE,  J-akwire',  188,  45 :  «.  Originally,  the 

sfafcld-bearer  of  a  knight;  the  title  of  dignity  next 

below  a  knight,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  younger 

eons  of  noblemen,  to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and 

The  sign  =r  ta  vm&  after  modes  of  vpaTOag  that  have  ae  tmgvlartty  of  sound. 
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of  the  household,  to  eoaasellors  at  law.  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  commission,  and  sheriffs,  or  gentlemen  who 
nave  been  sheriffs.  By  courtesy,  it  is  a  title  Inde- 
finitely extended  to  men  of  real  estate,  of  Independent 
personal  estate,  and  of  a  liberal  profession  distinct 
from  trade. 

To  E-equire',  v.  a.  To  attend  as  an  esquire. 

To  ESSAY=gs-siy,  o.  a.  To  attempt,  to  try,  to 
endeavour;  to  make  experiment  of,  to  assay. 

Ea-aay/-eT,  t.  One  who  essays;  an  essayist. 

EV-sat,  83:  «.  A  trial;  an  endeavour;  a  com- 
position which  proposes  a  distinct  subject,  but  dis- 
claims the  pretence  of  treating  it  elaborately  and 
completely. 

EsZ-aay-iat,  t.  A  writer  of  essays, 

ESSENCE=*eV-s£nct,  «.  In  exploded  metaphysics, 
that  which  by  original  necessity  makes  a  thing  what 
it  is,  and  exists  even  when  the  thing  itself  exists  not 
In  Locke's  philosophy,  the  essence  of  a  substance  is 
nominal  or  real,  nominal  when  it  merely  gives  the 
name  to  the  species  under  which  the  substance  is 
ranked;  real,  when  it  is  the  nature  or  constitution 
from  which  all  the  qualities  of  the  substance  flow. 
This  distinction  will  be  more  correctly  understood  by 
viewing  a  nominal  essence  as  nothing  more  than  the 
conditions  of  some  notion,  which  notion,  by  its  very 
definition,  has  existenoe  only  within  the  bounds  of  that 
definition;  while  a  real  essence  is  either  a  vague  hy- 
pothesis,  or  it  is  that  constitution  or  mixture  of  ele- 
ments in  the  individual  thing  which  seems  to  render 
it  what  it  is,  end  flowing  not  from  any  necessity  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  a  priori,  is  learned  by  us  only 
through  experience ;  existence ;  constituent  substance ; 
species  of  being. — See  also  lower. 
Ea-nen/-/ia],  (-ah'd),  147)  a.  and  #.  Necessary  to 
the  constitution  or  existence  of  a  thing ;  important  in 
the  highest  degree.  (See  also  lower:)—*.  An  exist- 
ence, a  being ;  something  first ;  a  constituent  element ; 
a  principal  point. 
Ea-aen'-Zjiol-Iy,  ad.  In  an  essential  manner. 
Es-ter/^ial-neia,  s.  Essentiality. 
Es-een'-/Kal"-^ty,  (-ehe-aY4-t±>  84)  t.    The 

state  or  quality  of  being  essentisl 
To  Ee-wen/-/i*-ate,  (-ahi-Afc,  146)  v.  n.  To  be- 

come  of  the  same  essence. 
Es'-axNCB,  ff.   The  predominant  qualities  or  virtues 
of  any  plant  or  drug  extracted  and  rectified  from 
grosser  matter;  the  volatile  matter  constituting  per- 
fume ;  the  substance  from  which  the  volatile  matter 
is  exhaled;  odour,  scent.— See  also  higher. 
To  EsZ-sence,  v.  a.  To  perfume,  to  scent 
En-een/-/ujl,  a.  Drawn  by  distillation  in  an  alembic 

with  water ;  highly  rectified.— See  also  above. 
ESSOIN-es-soin',  29 :  s.  and  a.  Allegement  of 
an  excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned  to  appear  in 
court;  he  that  has  his  presence  excused ;  excuse,  ex- 
emption :— o.  Allowed  for  the  appearance  of  suitors, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three  days  of  a  term. 
7b  ESTABLISH^e-staV-lYgh,  t>.  o.   To  settle 
firmly;  to  confirm;  to  form,  to  found;  to  make  a 
settlement  of 
E-etabMUta-er,  36 :  f.  He  that  establishes, 
E-atab'-ltah-ment,  #.  Settlement;  confirmation  of 

something  done*;  that  which  is  established :  income. 
ESTACADE-^-td-cadt",  [Fr.l  *.  A  dike  in  a 
river  or  morass,  made  with  piles,  to  hinder  the  passage. 
[Mil] 
ESTAFET^ey-tA-fSt^f.  A  military  courier. 
ESTATE»£-ataV,  t.  Primarily,  a  fixed  condition ; 
the  business  or  interest  of  a  government ;  hence,  the 
government ;'and  hence*  also  the  public:  (in  these 
senses  the  abridged  word.  State,  is  chiefly  used :)  con- 
dition or   circumstances;   hence,  a  person  in  some 
known  condition ;  distinctively  of  high  condition ;  in 
law,  that  title  or  interest  which  a  man  has  in  lands  or 
tenements,  &c.    A  real  estate  is  in  lands  or  freeholds, 
a  personal  estate  is  in  goods,  chattels,  and  other  move* 
fortune,  property  in  general 


ETE 

To  E-state',  v.  a.   To  settle  as  a  fortune;  to  es- 

tablish.  ,      .      . 

7b  ESTEEM=£-atettn',  v.  a.   To  set  a  value  on, 
whether  high  or  low ;  to  set  a  high  value  on ;  to  regard 
with  reverence;  to  hold  in  opinion,  to  think. 
E-steem',  9.  High  value ;  reverential  regard1.   t 
E-steem'-er,  36  :  9.  One  who  esteems. 
Es'-ti-MjI-BLE,  105,  101 :  a.  That  can  be  valued; 

valuable ;  worthy  of  esteem,  or  of  honour. 
Es'-tt-mo-ble-nesa,  # .  The  quality  of  being  estimable. 
lb  Es'-TI-matb,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  adjust  the  value 

of;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 
Es'-ti-mate,  t.  Computation;  value;  valuation. 
E8w-ti-ma'-tor,  38 :  # .  A  valuer ;  a  settler  of  rates. 
Es"-tJ-ma'-tive,  105 :  a.  Having  the  power  of  ad- 
justing and  comparing  the  worth  ;  imaginative. 
E»'-ti-ma"-/ion,  89 :  9.   The  act  of  adjusting  pro- 
portional value;  calculation  ;  opinion ;  esteem,  honour. 
ESTIVAL=eV-t£-v£l,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sum- 

mer ;  continuing  for  the  summer. 
7b  Es'-ti-vate,  v.  n.  To  pass  the  summer. 
Ea/-tt-va'f-/wn,  t.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer  : 
a  summer  abode ;  the  state  of  a  plant  during  summer. 
7b  ESTOP=4-Btop/,  v.  a.  To  impede  or  bar ;  to 

stop  in  a  legal  sense. 
E-atop'-el,  9.  An  act  that  bars  a  legal  process. 
ESTOVERS,  Sa-to'-veTZ,  143  :  «.  pi.  Necessaries 
or  supplies  allowed  out  of  a  man's  estate  who  is  con- 
fined for  felony ;  or  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced. 
ESTRADE,  ea-trid',    [Fr.] 170:  #.    A  level 

place ;  a  higher  part  of  a  ohambcr. 
To  ESTRANGE,  &-stra\ng*',  v.  a.  To  keep  at  a 

distance;  to  withdraw;  to  alienate. 
E-strange'-meDt,  $.  Alienation;  removal. 
ESTRAPADE=eV-tr<3-padtff,  #.  The  action  of  a 

horse  when  he  rises  before,  and  yerks  behind. 
ESTREAT=e-streat',  *.  literally,  an  extract;  a 

true  copy  of  an  original  writing. 
7b  E-streat',  v.  a.  To  copy ;  to  take  from  by  way  of  fine. 
ESTREPEMENT=£-6trept'-ment,  #.  A  itrip- 
ping  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

owner.  ^ 

ESTRICH,  ESTRIDGE.— See  Ostrich. 

7b  ESTUATE=&'-tA-ate,  147:  t>.  a.  To  boil; 

to  smell  and  rage ;  to  be  agitated. 
EJ~lu-ance,  147  :  #.  Heat  [Out  of  use.] 
Es'-fo-ar-y,  9.  The  mouth  of  a  river  in  which  the 
tide  reciprocates;  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  narrow  passage. 
Es'-ZK-a'^/wn,  #.  A  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid. 
E»;-/*f  re,  «.  Violence ;  commotion.  [Out  of  use.] 
ESURIENT,  e-iu'-rkSnt,  151  :  a.  Hungry. 
Es'-K-rine,  147 :  O.  Corroding,  eating.  [Little  used.] 
ET  CiETERA,  gt-cSt'-Sr-a,  120:  aa\  And  so 

on ;  and  so  forth.  [Lat.] 
7b  ETCH*8tch,  v.  a.  To  prepare  a  drawing  for 

the  press  on  metal  by  means  of  aquafortis. 
Etch'-ine,  9.  An  impression  from  a  drawing  etched 

on  metau 
ETERNAL=4-ter'-n#l,  a.  and  «.  (In  old  au- 
thors, E-terne.)    Without  beginning  or  end;  without 
beginning;  without  end;  perpetual;  unchangeable: 
—s.  That  which  is  endless;  an  appellation  of  God. 
E-ter'-nal-ly, ad.  Endlessly;  unchangeably. 
E-ter'-lia-list,  #.  One  that  holds  the  past  existence  of 

the  world  infinite. 
7b  E-ter'-na-Uze,  v.  a.  To  Eternise. 
7b  E-ter'-mze,  v.  a.   To  make  endless ;    to  per- 

petuate ;  to  make  for  ever  famous,  to  immortalixe. 
E-ter'-ni-ty,  105:  *.  Duration  without  beginning  or 

end ;  duration  without  end.— See  Infinity. 
ETESIAN,  e-te'-zhe-fin,  147 :  a.  Pertaining  to 


EU- 

the  year  or  its  seasons,  periodical,  applied  in  par- 
ticular to  winds  that  blow  at  stated  times. 

ETHER=e'-tf*r,  #.  A  matter  supposed  to  be  muck 
finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the  heavenly 
space  from  the  termination  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
air;  in  chemistry,  a  fluid  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  an  acid,  and 
which  is  so  volatile,  that  when  shaken  it  is  dissipated 
in  an  instant 

E-fte'-re-al,  12  :  a.  Formed  of  ether ;  celestial, 
heavenly.    Milton  also  uses  E-the'-re-oas. 

To  E'-ther-ize,  7b  E-the'-re-al-ize,  v.  c.  To  con- 
vert into  ether,  or  Into  a  very  subtile  fluid. 

ETHIC^Sttf-ick,  88,     \  a.  Moral,  renting  to,  er 

ETHICAL,  W-l-c&l,  J  treating  on  morality.  . 

Eft'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  morals. 

EttMcs,  S.  pi.  That  department  of  learning  which 
compares  and  weighs  human  actions,  their  motives 
and  tendencies,  with  a  view  to  establish  just  prin- 
ciples of  conduct ;  moral  philosophy. 

E-ttol'-o-gUt,  i.  One  who  treats  on  ethics. 

ETHIOP,  e'-tt£-5p,  #.  A  native  of  Ethiopia ;  a 
blackamoor:  Ethiops-martial,  black  oxide  of  iron; 
Ethiopt-mineral.  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

ETHM01D=8tt/-moid,  a.  and  #.  Resembling  a 
gieve : — $.  The  name  of  a  bone  at  the  root  of  the  nose* 

ETHNIC==8ft'-nick,a.  Heathen,  pagan. 

E/A-nol'-O-gy,  87:  9,  Instruction  concerning  na- 
tions; a  treatise  on  nations. 

ETIOLOGY,  ^t£-ol"4-j&j,  87:  #.  An  account 
of  the  causes  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE,  eV-i-kSt7,  [Fr.]  170 :  t.  Primarily, 
a  ticket  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle;  thence,  an  account 


or  notification  of  ceremonies;  and  hence  its  present 
meaning, — forms  of  ceremony  and  decorum  ;  a  form,  of 
behaviour  or  breeding  expressly  or  tacitly  required, 

ETTIN*Stf-ttn,  #.  A  giant.  [Obs.] 

ETUI,  «t-wet',  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A  pocket  case  fcr 
tweexers  and  such  instruments. 

ETYMON,  St^mon,  105:  #.  The  theme  e# 
right  form  from  which  a  variety  of  oblique  forms  of 
words  have  descended ;  a  root  or  primitive  word. 

Etf-y-mol"-o-gy»  87 :  #.  That  part  of  philology 
which  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words ; 
the  deduction  of  a  word  from  its  original;  the  analysis 
of  a  compound  into  its  primitives ;  that  part  of  gram- 
mar which  distributes  words  into  sorts  according  to 
their  various  office  in  a  sentence,  and  exhibits  the  ob- 
lique cases,  tenses,  and  other  inflections  of  words,  in 
connection  with  their  respective  themes. 

Etf-y-moV'-O-gist,  9.  One  versed  in  etymology. 

To  Et/-y-mol"-o-gize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  search  into 
the  origin  of  words:— act  To  state  the  etymology  ot 

Et^y-mo-lo^'-i-cal,  81 :  a.  Relating  to  etymology. 

Etf-y-mo-l<>y-i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  etymology. 

EU-.— A  Greek  particle  signifying  well,  easy,  good, 
entire,  &a 

Eu'-chj-rist,  (u'-y-rtst,  110,  161)  «.  Literally, 
an  act  of  entire  gratitude;  appropriately  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Eu'-cAa-ria"-ti-cal,  Eu,-cAa-rU/'-tic,  a.  Containing 
expressions  of  thanks ;  pertaining  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

09*  Eucholooy  belongs  not  to  this  class :  See  hereafter. 

Eu'-CHK-MF,  161,  J05 :  «.  A  good  state  of  the  blood. 

Eu'-CIU-sr,  (-C&J,  151)  9.  A  good  habit  of  body. 

Eu'-DJ-Om"-1S-t£R,  f.  An  instrument  for  measuring^ 
the  goodness  or  purity  of  the  air. 

Eu'-lo-of,  «.  A  speaking  well  of;  a  laudatory  dia- 
coune;  a  panegyric 

Eu-lo'-gt-um,  90 :  «.  An  encomium. 

Eu-l0(/-i-cal,  Eu-loyMc,  a.  Commendatory. 

To  Eu'-lo-gize,  v,  a.  To  praise,  to  extoL 

Eu'-lo-gUt,  ».  A  praiser,  a  commender. 

Et/-NOM-r,#.  A  government  of  good  laws. 

C3*  Eukuch  belongs  not  to  this  class-— See  hereafter. 


The  tchem**  «ure,  and  the  principle  to  wUlch  tbsnumUr.  rebr.prcc.de  tin  Dktkmary. 
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Ec'-P^-THr,  *.  Right  or  good  feeling. 

Eu-PBy-sr,  •*.  Good  concoction  or  digestion. 

Eu-per/-tic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  good  digestion. 

Eu'-PinirinsM,  163,  158:  *.  A  handsome  or  deli, 
cate  way  of  expressing  what  by  its  nature  might  offend. 

Eu'-PHO-N  r,  163,  105  :  s.  An  agreeable  sound,  the 
reverse  of  harshness. 

Eu-phon'-t-ail,  Eu-phon'-ic,a.  Sounding  agreeably. 

f9-  Eufhobiia,  Eupuorbiok.— See  hereafter. 

Ev'-PHBJ-SY,  i.  (Said  to  be  a  contraction  of  a  word 
compounded  with  Eu-,  and  signifying  joy.)  The  herb 

'    eye-bright 

*y  Erarrus,  Eomoc^TDow,  Eurcs,  Eurofx,  Ice.  belong 
not  to  this  class:  see  them  hereafter. 

Eu-Rira'-M  r,  «.    Just  harmony  of  parts. 

Eo'-rffAN-Aw-s/-J,  (-*h£-d,  147)  90:1  #.  An  easy 

Eu"-niAW-A'-sr,  (-zeu,  15 1)  85 :       J  death. 

EUCHOLOGY,  6-kfil'-&6*  s,  A  collecUon  or 
formulary  of  prayers,  particularly  of  the  Greek  church. 

EUN  UCH,  u'-nuck,  s.  Literally,  a  guard  of  a  bed ; 
a  man  that  has  been  castrated. 

EUPHORBIA,  A-foi'-be-d,  s.  A  tree  which  was 
called  after  the  name  of  an  ancient  physician ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  whose  common 
name  is  Spurge.  Euphorbia*  is  the  name  of  a  medical 
gum :  in  Greek,  the  word  literally  signifies  good  pas- 
turage, to  which  the  modern  application  does  not  at 
all  correspond. 

EUR1PUS,  u'-re-piia,  $.    A  strait  or  narrow  sea 

where  the  water  is  much  agitated. 
EUROCLYDON,a-rock'-cle-dou,».  An  easterly 
wind,  which,  in  the  Mediterranean  particularly,  dis- 
turbs the  waves. 
Ec'-KUft,  s.    The  East  wind. 
EUROPE,  u'-rApe,   s.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of 

the  globe. 
Eu'-ro-p#"-«n,  86 :  a.  and  t.    Belonging  to  Eu- 
rope:—*. A  native  of  Europe. 
t9»  For  other  words  beginning  with  En,  see  under  Eu-. 
7b  EVACATE-c'-va-clfe,  v.  a.    To  empty  out, 

to  throw  out— See  E-.  [Obs] 
To  E-VAC/-U-ATK,  v.  a.    To  make  empty ;   to  throw 
out;  to  void  by  any  excretory  passage;  to  quit,  to 
withdraw  from  out  of  a  place. 
E-vac'-u-ont,  a.  and  *.  Emptying : — «.  A  medicine 

that  provokes  evacuation. 
E-vac/,-o-a'-tiveK105:  a.   That  evacuates. 
E-vac"-n-a'-tor,  36 :  s.    One  that  makes  void. 
E-vac,-u-a"-/»n,  89 :  #.    Such  emissions  as  leave  a 
vacancy;  discharge;  discharge  of  the  body  by  any 
vent;  abolition;  ejectment 
To  EVADE=e-vadt;,  v.  a.  and  ».   To  elude ;  to 
avoid  by  subterfuge ;  to  escape  from :  (see  E- :)  —hcm. 
To  slip  away:  our  old  authors  use  it  with  from. 
E-va'-«ve,  (-cfv,   151,  105)  a.    Using   evasion; 

elusive,  shuffling, equivocating}  sophistical. 
E-Ta/-8*ve-ljr,  a.    By  evasion ;  elusively. 
E-va'-stve-ness,  9.    The  quality  of  being  evasive. 
E-vV-SJON,  (e-va'-ihun,  147)  s.    Excuse;  subter- 
fuge; sophistry;  artiQce;  subtle  escape. 
EVAGATION,  e'-va-ga'-tbun,  ».   The  act  of 

wandering,  excursion,  ramble,  deviation. — See  E-. 
EVANESCENT  =  eV-d-neV'-se*nt,  92:  a.  Va- 
nishing from;   (see  E-j)  imperceptible;   lesseniug 
beyond  perception. 
Ev'-a-nes^-cence,  t.    Disappearance. 
To  E-yAN>-i8H,  v.  n.    To  disappear.  [Obs.] 
E-yan'-id,  a.    Faint;  liable  to  disappear. 
EVANGEL=*l-vaV-je'l,  s.    (Originally.  En- angel. 
v  and  « in  our  old  orthography  being  the  same  letter.) 
Good  tidings ;  the  gospel  [Obs.1 
Ev'-an-gel'-fr-cal,  Ev'-an-geKic,  92:  a.    Con- 
sonant  to  the  gospel;  in  a  narrow  sense,  methodisticol. 
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Ev'-an-gel"-i-cal-)y,  ad.    According  to  the  gospel. 
E-van'-gel-iat,  s.    One  of  the  four  writers  of  the 


the 


gospel  history ;  a  promulgator  of  christian  laws. 
E-ran'-ge!-Um,  158 :  $ .    The  promulgation  of 

gospel. 
To  E-van'-geUze,  v.  a.  and  *.   To  instruct  in  the 

gospel  r—n*u.  To  preach  the  gospel. 
To  EVANISH,  EVANID-sie  under  Evanescent 
7bEVAPORATE-4-viy-A-rat*,  v.  n.  and  a. 

To  fly  away  in  vapours  or  fumes ;  to  waste  insensibly : 

— «or.  To  dnve  away  in  fumes;  to  disperse;  to  give 

vent  to.— See  E-. 
E-vap'-o-rate,  o.    Evaporated.  CThomson.) 
E-vap'-o-ra-ble,  a.    Easily  dissipated  in  vapours. 
E-var/-o-ra"-*ionf  89 :  #.  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 

into  vapour ;  the  carrying  off  superfluous  moisture  by 

the  action  of  fire. 
EVASION,  EVASIVE,  &C.-See  under  To  Evade. 
EVE,  EVEN,  EVENTIDE.— See  under  Evening. 
EVECTION,   e-veck'-shun,  89:  *.    A  carrying 

«?v  vm *-*y ;  a,ao'  * lllUng  **  «toUl»g-— See  E-. 

EVEN,  e'-vn,  114:  a.  Level,  not  rugged;  smooth, 
not  rough;  uniform;  parallel,  level ;  not  leaning;  not 
higher  nor  lower;  out  of  debt;  calm;  capable  of 
division  into  equal  parts,  not  odd. 

E -vm-ly,  ad.    In  an  even  manner. 

E'-ven-ness,  *.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  even. 

E/r-v*n-hand,-ed,  a.    Impartial,  equitable. 

To  E'-ven,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  even  or  level  :-^ 
ntu.  [Out  of  use.]  To  be  equal  to. 

E  -v\EN,  ad.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  action, 
exactly;  a  level  or  equality  of  time,  the  very  time;  a 
level  or  sameness  of  person,  verily  |  an  equality  when 
equality  is  least  expected,  still ;  as.  He  is  too  subtle 
even  for  the  cunning,  that  is.  His  excess  of  subtlety  is 
still  excess,  when  exercised  toward  the  cunning ;  an 
evenness  in  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  as,  I  will  e'en 

EVENING,  e'-vn-Tng,  114 :  s.  and  a.  The  close 

of  the  day;  the  beginning  of  night  i—*dj.  Being  at 

the  close  of  day. 
E'-V«l,  s.    Evening.  [Obs.  or  poet] 
Eve,  #.    Evening;  [Poet.;]  the  vigil  or  fast  before  a 

holiday. 
E'-v* n-tide,  #.    The  time  of  evening. 
EVENT=4-veW,  s.  That  which  comes  or  happens, 

an  incident ;  the  consequence  of  an  action. 
E-vent'-fiil,  117:  a.  Full  of  Incidents;  momentous. 
E-VBN'-n^i.,  (-t&-al,  147)  a.    Coming  or  hap- 

pening  as  a  result,  consequential ;  final,  ultimate. 
E-ven'-/K-al-ly,  ad.    In  the  event 
£*•  The  verb  To  E-ventf,  to  happen,  is  obs.,  and  To 

E-vent',  to  break  forth,  is  of  different  etymology,  and 

used  only  bv  B.  Jonsoo. 
roEVENfERATE=e-veV-ter-at«,  v.  a.   To 

open  by  ripping  the  belly.— See  E-. 

To   EVENTILATE-e-vSn'-te-late,  v.  a.   To 

winnow,  to  sift  out;  to  examine,  to  discuss.— See  E-. 
E-ven'-to-la"-/t0n,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  ventilating. 
EVENTUAL,  &c— See  under  Event 
EVER=eV-er,  36 :  ad.    At  any  time ;  always ;  in 

any  degree;  before;  any :  it  is  often  contracted  to  e'er, 

and  pronounced  a'\r :  For  ever,  for  the  term  of  life ; 

perpetually,  eternally :   Ever  and  anon,  at  frequent 

times  repeated. 
Ev'-er  green,  a.  and  s.    Verdant  throughout  the 

year:-*.  A  plant  alwrys  verdant 
Ev"-c  r-lasf-ing,  a.  and  *.    Enduring  without  end  ; 

immortal.—*.  Eternity. 
Ev'-er-raore",  ad.    Always ;  eternally. 
ft>  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Ev'eT'bub"bling, 

E^9r-burn"i*g,  Ec,erd*"ring.  Ev'cr-hon"ourcd,  Ev'er- 

liv"ingt  &c 

To  EVERT=e-verf,  ».  a.  To  overthrow.— See  E> 


Tbe  sign  =  b  oMd  after  mod**  of  •pelllDg  that  have  no  irregularity  of  wund. 
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to  E-VERSB7,  153:  v.  a.    To  destroy.  [Out  of  use.] 

E-ver'-tton,  90 :  #.  A  taming  outwards ;  overthrow. 

EVERY,  Sv'-Sr-ity  a.    All,  each,  one  at  a  time. 

Ev'-er-y-day",  a.    Happening  every  day. 

Ev"-eT-y-u>hcte',  56,  102 :  ad.    In  every  place. 

To  EVESTIGATE.— See  To  Investigate. 

To  EVICT=l-vTct/,  v.  a.  To  drive  out  from  or 
dispossess  bv  legal  process ;  (see  E-;)  to  prove,  to  evince. 

E-vic'-lton,  o9 :  *.    Dispossession :  proof! 

EVIDENT=Sv'4-dent,  o.  Apparent;  plain.— 
SeeE-. 

Ev'W-deut-ly,  ad.    Apparently,  certainly. 

Ev'-t-derV'-rial,  (-*h'*l,  147)  a.  Affording  evidence. 

Ev'-t-dence,  *.    Clearness;  proof;  a  witness. 

To  Ev'-t-deace,  «.  a.   To  prove,  to  show. 

EVIL,  e'-vl,  114, 115:  «.  a.  and  ad.  The  opposite 
of  good;  (see  Good;)  the  first  evil  we  experience  is 
bodily  pain,  which  being  remembered  when  it  ceases, 
we  know  its  absence  to  be  a  good,  and  hence,  too,  be- 
cause we  know  the  good,  we  likewise  know  the  evil: 
(see  Consciousness:)  moreover,  as  the  expectation  of 
good,  or  that  which  affords  ground  for  it,  is  a  good,  so 
likewise  the  expectation  of  ovil,  or  that  which  affords 
ground  for  it,  is  an  evil;  hence,  as  the  view  enlarges 
to  the  greater  evil  or  the  greater  good  which  it  will 
produce,  what  is  felt  as  a  good  often  becomes  in  actual 
estimation  an  evil,  and  what  is  felt  as  an  evil  becomes 
a  good:  injury)  wickedness;  malignity;  the  disease 
otherwise  called  scrofula :—adj.  Injurious!  unhappy ; 
unfortunate ;  wrong,  depraved,  corrupt ;  wicked,  sinful : 
— adv.  Not  well ;  not  happily ;  injuriously ;  not  kindly. 

E'-vtl-ness, #.    Badness;  malignity. 

E'-vtl-tf/tdj  (-ide,  106,  114)  a.  Looking  on  with 
jealousy  or  envy. 

E'-vil-fa"-vo*red,  (-fa'-vurd,  120,  114)  a.  JJ1- 
countenanced. 

Eff-vil-mind'-ed,  115:  a.    Wicked;  malignant. 

E'-v»*l-8peak"-irj£,  s.    Slander,  calumny. 

ft> Among  the  other  compounds  are  E'vilafftctf'ed, 
RhaU-do'er,  E"vU-wWinp,  ETvU-worVtr,  Sec. 

To  EVlNCE=i-vinct',  v.  a.  Literally  to  conquer; 
(compare  To  Evict ;)  but  used  in  the  sense  of  to  prove* 
to  make  evident.— See  E-. 

E-vin'-ci-ble,  101 :  a.    Capable  of  proof. 

E-vin'-ci-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  force  conviction. 

E-vin'-cive,  105 :  a.    Tending  to  prove. 

to  EVlSCERATE=£-v!s'-8Sr-ate,  v.  a.  To  take 
out  the  bowels;  (see  E-;)  to  search  the  bowels. 

To  EVlTATE=«v'-£-tate,  v.  a.  To  avoid.  [Shake.] 

Ev'-i-to-ble,  a.    That  may  be  escaped. 

Ev'-i-ta''-#ibn,  89 :  #.    An  avoiding,  a  shunning. 

to  EVOKE~4-vokt/,  v.  a.  To  call  forth ;  (see  E-;) 
to  call  to  another  place. 

To  Ev'-O-oate,  92 :  v.  a.    To  evoke.  [Little  used.] 

Ev'-o-ca^-ZiDD,  89  :  s.    A  calling  forth  or  from. 

EVOLATION,  eV4-la"-8hun,  s.    A  flying  off. 

to  EVOLVE=4-v51v',  189 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
roll  from  out  the  foldings,  to  unroll ;  (see  E-;)  to  dis- 
entangle:—turn.  To  open  itself,  to  disclose  itself. 

E- vol'- vent,  s.  The  curve  described  from  the  evolute. 

Ev'-o-lute,  109:  #.  An  original  curve  from  which 
another  called  the  evolvent  is  described. 

Ey,-o-lK"-/ton,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  unrolling;  a  series 
unfolded;  in  arithmetic,  the  extraction  of  roots  of  any 
power,  as  opposed  to  Involution;  in  geometry,  the 
unfolding  of  a  curve ;  in  military  tactics,  any  motion 
by  which  a  body  of  men  change  their  arrangement 

EVOM1TION,  eV4-mtsh"-un,  #.    A  vomiting. 

To  EVULGATE=4-vul'-gatt,  v.  a.  To  publish. 

Ev'-ul-ga"-*ion,  92,89:  $.  A  divulging.— See  E-. 

EVULSION,  i-vul'-thun,  #.    A  plucking  out. 

EWE=u,  110  :  #.    The  she  sheep. 

Tb«  NbttM  tntirs,  sad  th«  prfodpfa  to  whl 

Fowcht  gaU'-wav  ch&p'-man :  pd-paV:  llw 
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EWER=ur<,  49,  134:  s.   A  kind  of  pitcher  that 

accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 
Ew'-Rr,  8.    An  office  in  the  king's  household,  where 

they  take  care  of  the  table-linen,  and  serve  water  in 

ewers  after  dinner. 
EX-,  A  Latin  prefix  the  same  as  E-,  signifying  out 

of,  from,  beyond.    It  is  very  often  merely  intensive. 

/.aatheExr  ' 

iirchwarden.  Sec.,  it  fc 

adjective. 


the  Ex-churchwarden,  &c, 


the  force  of  an 


EXACERBATE,  Sgz-aW-er-bato,  154:  v.  a. 

Toimbitter;  to  exasperate. 
Er-ac/-er-ba//-/ion,  89 :  #.    Increase  of  malignity, 

or  of  severity ;  height  of  a  disease ;  paroxysm. 
Ex-a</-ER-bes"-cenck,  t.    Increase  of  irritation. 
EXACERVATION,  Sgz-aW-eT-va"-shun, 

154,  89:  t.  The  act  of  heaping  up. 
EXACT,    «gz-4ct',    154:    a.    Literally,   that    is 

pressed  oat,  that  is  stretched  accurately  to  a  mark  or 

standard;   hence,  closely  correct  or  regular;   nice; 

methodical;  careful,  not  negligent;  strict,  punctual, 

honest. 
Ear-act'-ly,  ad.    Accurately,  nicely,  precisely. 
Er-act'-ness,  *.    Accuracy,  nicety,  regularity. 
Ex-ac'-tl-tude,  t.    Exactness,  nicety. 
To  Ex-act*,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  force  or  compel  from, 

or  out  of;  to  require  authoritatively;  to  demand  of 

right;  to  extort  i—neu.  To  practise  extortion. 
Ex-ac'-tor,  38  :  s.    One  who  exacts. 
Eff-ac'-Zion,  90 :  #.  The  act  of  demanding  authorita. 

tively ;  extortion,  unjust  demand ;  a  severe  tribute. 
to  EXACUATE,  Sgz-ack'-&4te,  154  :  v.  a.  To 

whet  or  sharpen.  [B.Jon.] 
to  EXAGGERATE,  Sez-ad'-gSr-aU,  154, 143: 

v.  a.  To  heap  up;  to  heighten  by  representation. 
Ex-a^-ger-a'-tor-y,  a.    That  exaggerates. 
E*-a£/-ger-a/'-/ioD,  89:  «.    The  act  %f  heaping 

together ;  a  heap;  a  hyperbolical  amplification. 
7bEXAGlTATE,  *gz-&d'-g£-tate,  154:   *.  a. 

To  stir  up,  to  disquiet,  to  reproach.  [Little  used.] 
Ea>aoJ-i-ta/'-/ion,  «.   The  act  of  agitating. 
7b  EXALT,  «gz-aSnltf,  154,  112:  v.  a.   To  raise 

on  high ;  to  elevate  to  power  or  dignity,  to  joy  or  con- 
fidence; to  extol,  to  magnify ;  to  enforce;  to  elevate  in 

diction ;  in  physics,  to  purify. 
Ex-aY-UT,  36  :  «.    One  who  exalts. 
Ejr-al'-ted-Deag,  #.    Elevation ;  concerted  greatness. 
Ez'-al-ta"-/ioD,  #.    The  act  of  exalting ;  the  state  of 

being  exalted;  elevation;  dignity;  subtiliaation. 
EXAMEN,  Sgz-a'-men,  [Lat]   154:    t.   The 

tongue  of  a  balance,  and  hence  the  only  signification  it 

bears  as  an  English  word,  a  weighing  or  scrutiny,  an 

examination. 
to   Ex-am'-ine,   (£gz-am'-Tn,   105)   t».  a.    To 

inspect  carefully ;  to  scrutinize,  to  sift  or  scan  i  to  try 

by  interrogatories;  to  try  by  experiment;  to  try  by 

thought  and  reflection. 
Ex-am'-i-neT,  t.    He  or  that  which  examines. 
E*-am'-i-ua-ble>  a.    That  may  be  examined. 
Ex-am'-i-nats,  #.  The  person  examined ;  for  which 

JSstuataant  has  also  been  used. 
E*-am"->-na'-tor,  38:  t.    An  examiner.  [Obs.] 
Edr-am'-t-na''-/< on,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  examining  by 

experiments  or  by  question ;  accurate  disquisition. 
EXAMPLE,  «gz-am'-pl,  154,  11,  101  :  «.    A 

pattern, copy,  or  model;  a  precedent  for  imitation; 

one  punished  as  a  precedent  to  be  shunned ;  instance, 

specimen ;  sample ;  an  induction  from  what  has  hap* 

pened  to  what  may  happen. 
To  Ex-am'-plr,  v.  a.  To  exemplify.  [Out  of  use.] 
Ex-am'- pi rr,  t .  An  exemplar ;  a  sampler.  [Oba.] 
09*  See  the  relations  of  this  class  under  Exemplar. 
EX  ANGUIOUS.— See  Bxsangnious. 
i  lbs  nomtort  rtfcr,  prcosds  the  Dictionary. 

gftd :  j'O,  i,  9,  jew,  55  t  a,  e,  i,  &c  muie,  171, 


£XC 

EXANIMATE,  Sgz-aV4-mit<,  154:  a.  Life- 

taw, dead;  spiritless,  depressed. 
E*-an/-fr-ma/'-/<bn,  89 :  #.  Loss  of  life  or  spirits. 
Ex-an'-t-mous,  120:  a.  Lifeless,  dead. 

EXANTHEMATA,  ^cks'-in-tt^mM-ta,  154: 

i.  ©£  Efflorescence*,  eruptions,  pustules. 
Ej/-an-Mem"-a-tosjs,  120:  a.  Pustulous,  eruptive. 

Esanthematic  (88)  has  the  same  meaning. 
EXANTLATION,  ^ks'-ant-ir'-ahun,  89:  #. 

The  act  of  drawing  out    To  Esantlate  is  quite  out  of 

use. 
EXARATION,  efclry^r-a'-shun,  s.  Literally,  a 

psooguinf  or  cutting  out;  appropriately,  the  act  of 

EXARCH,  SckV-ark,  154,  161  :  *.  One  whose 
rale  is  held  from  or  under  another;  (see  Ex- ;)  a  vice- 

EXARTICULATION,        *cks/-aMlck/-A-!»r- 

shUD,  89 :  9.  Luxation,  dislocation  of  a  joint 
Th  EXASPERATE,  *gi-aY-pSr-aU,  154  :  v.  a. 

To  irritate;  to  aggravate;  to  exacerbate. 
Ex-aV-per-ate,  a.  Exasperated.  [Obs.] 
Eo>as'-per-a'r-/ion,  89 :  s.  Provocation,  irritation ; 

aggravation;  exacerbation. 
To  EXAUCTORATE,    Igz-tW-tA-rate,   154: 

v.  a.  To  dismiss  from  service;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

BmrndkotaU  occurs,  and  Bxauthorize,  in  a  sense  nearly 

similar ;  but  none  of  them,  nor  their  derivatives,  are  in 

modern  use. 

EXCANDESCENT,  fc^-can-dS^-sent,  154 : 
a.  White  with  heat 

Ex'-can-des^-cence,  Ex/-caD-de»"-cen-cy,  *. 
Glowing  or  white  heat;  a  growing  angry,  anger. 

EXCANTATION,  8ck«'-can-tft"-8hun,  s.  Dis- 
enchantment The  original  Latin  has  the  opposite 
meaning. 

7b  EXCARNATE,ScksH»r,-niu,  154 :  v.  a.  To 
dear  from  flesh. 

Ex-cai'-nt-fi-Cft''-/i0Ti,  s.  A  clewing  from  flesh. 

Th  EXCAVATE,  SckV-ca-vite,  t>.  a.  To  hollow. 

Ez^-ca-va'-tor,  38  :  s.  One  who  excavates  or  digs. 

Ea^-ca-va*/-/ion,  89 is.  The  act  of  making  hollow 
ty  digging,  scooping,  or  otherwise ;  a  cavity,  a  hollow. 

EXCECATION,  «ck/-»i-ca'f-6hun,  s.  Blindness. 

7b  EXCEED,  «ck-«e«d',  154:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
go  beyond,  to  outgo,  to  surpass,  to  excel  i— ntu.  To 
pass  the  bounds  of  fitness;  to  go  beyond  any  limits ; 
to  bear  the  greater  proportion. 

Ex-ceed'-ing,  a.  and  ad.  Great  in  extent  quan- 
tity, or  duration ;  surpassing: — ad.  Exceedingly. 

Ex-ceed'-ing-ly,  ad.  Greatly,  very  much. 

Ex-CBS*/,  9.  Literally,  that  which  exceeds;  hence, 
superfluity;  transgression  of  due  limits;  intem- 
perance ;  the  difference  between  unequal  things. 

Ex-ces/-8i ve,  1 05 :  a.  Beyond  bounds ;  vehement 

Ex-cesZ-five-ly,  ad.  With  ot  to  excess. 

To  EXCEL,  Jfcks-sSl',  154 :  v.  a,  and  ru  To 
outdo  in  good  qualities,  to  surpass:— mv.  To  have 
good  qualities  in  a  great  degree. 

Ey-cel-lent,  a.  and  ad.  Of  great  virtue,  worth,  or 
dignity;  eminent \^-ad.  [Shaks.]  Excellently. 

Ex'-cel-lent-ly,  ad.  In  an  exceeding  degree. 

Ex'-cel-lence,  Ex"-cel-len'-cy,  s.  The  state  of  ex- 
celling ;  that  in  which  one  excels ;  good  quality ;  good- 
ness; parity  i  a  title  of  honour,  particularly  for  am- 


EXC 

E#-cep'-fc>r,  38 :  t.  An  objector. 

Ejr-cep'-tiVe,  105:  a.  Including  an  exception. 

Er-ceptMess,  a.  General.  [Shake.] 

Ex-cep'-Zten,  89 :  «.  Exclusion ;  the  thing  ex- 
cluded; objection,  with  agmintt  or  toi  offence  taken;  n 
stop  or  stay  to  an  action  at  law. 

Ex-cep'-Zion-ci-blr,  a.  Liable  to  objection. 

Ex-cep'-/ioa*,  (-th'us,  147)  a.  Full  of  objections, 
peevish. 

Ex-cep'-/t'owB-ne«S,  «•  Peevishness. 

7b  EXCERN.— See  under  To  Excrete. 

7b  EXCERP,  ecka-sW,  154 :  v.  a.  To  pick  out 
to  select     To  Excerpt  is  less  proper. 

Ef-cer r/-/ion,  9.  A  selecting ;  the  thing  selected. 

Ex-cerpt',  s.  A  passage  selected. 

EXCESS,  &C—  See  under  To  Exceed. 

7b  EXCHANGE,  ecka-chaxngt',  154, 1 11 :  ».  a. 
To  give  one  thing  for  another;  to  give  and  take  re- 
ciprocally; to  quit  for  another  thing. 

Exchange',  9.  The  act  of  exchanging;  barter; 
balance  of  money;  a  place  where  merchants  meet. 

Ex-chan'-geT,  9,  One  who  practises  exchange. 

E*-chan'-gea-ble,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged. 

EXCHEQUER,  «ck«-cb*ck'-er,  154,  121,36: 
1.  An  ancient  court  of  record  wherein  all  causes 
touching  the  revenue  and  rights  of  the  crown  are 
heard  and  determined:  it  is  so  named  from  the  checked 
cloth  covering  the  table,  on  which  the  king's  accounts 
were  marked  and  scored.  Part  of  its  business,  re- 
lating to  receipts  and  disbursements,  is  now  transacted 
by  the  bank  of  England  ;  and  the  judicial  part,  which 
consists  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  common 
law,  is  now,  by  a  fiction  in  the  proceedings,  opened  to 
the  nation  generally,  and  not  confined  to  matters  re- 
lating solely  to  the  royal  revenue. 

7b  Ex-cheoV-f  r,  36  :  v.  a.  To  institute  a  process 
against  in  the  court  of  exchequer;  to  fine  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  exchequer. 

EXCISE,  gck-slzt',  154,  151 :  f.  literally,  a  part 
cut  off ;  and,  appropriately,  that  which  is  paid  not  in 
kind  but  in  money  to  the  king,  on  certain  commodities 
of  home  consumption. 

7b  Ex-cUe',  v.  a.  To  make  subject  to  excise. 

Ex  ci'-fa-ble,  101 :  a.  Liable  to  the  duty  of  excise. 

Ex-cise'-man,  *•  An  officer  who  inspects  and  rates 
excisable  commodities. 

Ex-cis'-zon,  (e^k-slzh'-un,  90)  #•  A  cutting  out 
or  off;  extirpation,  destruction. 

7b  EXCITE,  ttcks-BiW,  154 :  v.  a.  To  rouse,  to 
stir  up ;  to  put  into  motion ;  to  raise. 

Ex-ci'-tet,  36 :  «.  He  or  that  which  excites. 

Er-cite'-ment,  s.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  Hurt 
which  excites  or  rouses,  a  motive. 

Ex-ct'-fcr-blr,  a.  Susceptible  of  excitement 

Ex-ci'-ta-bil"-i-ty,  9.  Liability  to  excitement. 

Er-ci'-ta-tive,  105  :  a,  Of  power  to  excite. 

Ex-ci'-ta-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 

7b  Ejr/-C2-TATB,  v.  a.  To  excite.  [One.] 

Ex/-c*-teut,  12:  a.  and  s.  Stimulant 

E*/-c*-ta"-/i0n,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  exciting. 

To  EXCLAIM,  Scki-claW,  154  :  v.  n.  To  cry 
out  with  vehemence;  to  declare  with  vociferation. 

Ex-claim'-cr,  #.  One  that  exclaims  or  cries  out 

Ex-clam'-a-tor-s/,  E*-clam'-a-tive,  92,  105:  a. 
Containing  or  expressing  exclamation. 

Ex-clam'-a-tor-i-ly,  Ex-clam'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  In 
an  exclamatory  manner. 

7b  EXCEPT,  Scks-agptf,  154:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  E/-cla-ma"-/ton,  #.  Vehement  outcry,  clamour; 
leave  out  specifically  :—ncu.  To  object  followed  by  to  a  sentence  passionately  uttered,  or  of  passionate  im- 
or  against.  port ;  the  note  (!)  affixed  to  such  sentence, 

Eo-cept',  prep,  (originally  the  imp.  mood.)  Exclu-  7b  EXCLUDE,  ecks-cl'53d',  154, 109  :  v.  a.  To 
sivelyof;  without  inclusion  of ;  unless.  shut  out,  to  hinder  from  entrance;  to  debar,  to  pro- 

Ex-cep'-ting,  prep,  (originally  the  pr.  part)    With        hibit,  to  except ;  originally,  to  eject. 
exception  ot  Ex-clp'-sjvb,  (-civ,  105,  151)  a.  and  9,   Ex- 

Tbe  sign  =  Is  used  after  mods*  of  *p«Mlag  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  1.  r.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  1,  e,  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 :  thin,  166. 
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eluding;  exceptive  j  debarring  participation:—*.  One 

belonging  to  a  coterie  of  iwrsond,  that  consider  them. 

selves  too  high  to  associate  but  with  each  other. 
Ex  cltZ-si ve-ly,  ad.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 
Ex~ci.u'-sios,  (-zhun,   147)   s.    The  act  of  ex- 

eluding ;  rejection ;  exception ;  ejection. 
Er-cltiwion-ist,  «•    One  who  would  debar  another 

from  a  privilege. 
To  EXCOCT,  8cka-c5ct'l  154 :  v.  a.  To  boil  up. 
To  EXCOGITATE,  8cks-cSd'-g4-taU,  154 :  v. 

a.  To  strike  ont  by  thinking;  to  contrive. 
Ex-Cogr,-i-ta',-//on,  f.  Invention  by  thought 
7b   EXCOMMUNICATE,  gcky-c5m-mu''-ne> 

cate,  154 :  v.  a.  To  eject  from  the  communion  of 

the  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 
E^-com-mir-m-cate,  a.  and  t.  Excommunicated, 

[Shaks.]  —t.  An  excommunicated  person. 
Er-com-mu/-n»-ca"-/ion,  89  :  t.  An  ecclesiastical 

interdict.  ,   _ 

To   EXCORIATE,    Scks-cort'-Mu,  154,  47: 

o.  a.  To  strip  off  the  skin,  to  flay. 
Ea>CO/-ri-a"-/ion,  89  :  t.   The  act  "of   flaying ;  loss 

of  skin ;  a  sore  place  whero  the  skin  Is  off. 
EXCORTICATION.       Scka-cor'-t£-ca''-8hun, 

154,  89:  t.  A  pulling  the  bark  off. 
EXCREMENT,  &C— See  lower,  under  To  Excrete. 
EXCRESCENT,  *cks-creV-s«nt,  154:  a.  Grow. 

ing  ont  with  preternatural  superfluity. 
Ex-crea'-cence,  Ed^-cres'-ceri-cy,  #.   That  which 

grows  unnaturally  and  without  use  out  of  something 

else. 
To  EXCRETE,  ecks-creU',  v.  a.  To  separate  and 

throw  off;  to  excern  or  strain  out. 
Ed>cre/-tive,  105  :  a.  That  separates  and  throws  off 

the  excrementiliotts  parts. 
Ed>-cre/-ftor-y,  a.    Having  the  power  of  separating 

and  ejecting  excrements. 
EV-CRK-MENT,  t.  That  which  is  separated  from  the 

nourishing  part  of  food,  and  thrown  off  as  noxious  or 

useless. 
Ex'~cre-men"-tal,  a.  Relating  to  excrement. 
Ex'-cre-men-ti/"-iot«,  (-tish'-ut,  147)  a.   Con- 
sisting of  matter  excreted  as  noxious  or  useless. 
To  Ejt-cbun',  v.  a.  To  strain  ont ;  to  separate  and 

emit  through  the  pores.    This  word,  in  the  original 

Latin,  is  the  parent  of  the  whole  class. 
To  EXCRUCIATE, Sck«-cr65'-*h£-at<,  154, 109: 

v.  a.  (Compare  Cross.  &c.)  To  torture,  to  torment. 
Ej>dV-ci-a"-/»on,  150,  89  :  $.  Torment ;  vexation. 
Er-crV-ef-«-bl*,  101 :  a.  Liable  to  torment 
EXCUBATION,  «ck8/-cA-ba"-8hun,  154,  109  : 

«.  The  act  of  watching  all  night 
To  EXCULPATE,  Scka-cul'-pafc,  154 :  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  the  imputation  of  a  mult 
Ex-cul'-pa-tof-y,  "•  Clearing  from  imputation, 
Ex'-cul-pa^-Zton,  89  :  *.  The  aet  of  clearing  from 

alleged  blame ;  an  excuse. 
EXCURSION,  Jfcks-cur'-shun,  154,  89:  t.    A 

running  beyond,  a  digression ;  a  ramble,  an  expedition. 
E*-Cur/-8ive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Rambling,  deviating. 
Ea>cur,-si  ve-ly,  ad.  In  in  excursive  manner. 
To  EXCUSE,  8ck«-cuw',  154,  137:  v.  a.   To 

extenuate  by  apology ;  to  disengage  from  an  obliga- 
tion ;  to  remit ;  to  pardon ;  to  throw  off  imputation  by 

a  feigned  apology  ;  more  rarely,  to  justify. 
Ejr-cu'-if  r,  36  :  «.  One  who  excuses  another. 
Eoscu'-sa-blf,  101  :  a.  Pardonable. 
Er-Cu'-M-bl*-lie88,  #.  Pardonableness. 
Eavcu'-#a-t©r-y,  a.  Apologetical. 
Er/-cu-ia"-/M>n,  t.  Excuse,  plea,  apology. 
Ex-cuse',  (-cuce,  137)  s.  Plea  offered  in  extenua- 
tion, apology ;  remission ;  cause  of  being  excused 
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Ex-cuse'-less,  a.  Without  excuse. 

To  EXCUSS,  fecks-cuss',   154:  v.  a.  To  shake 

off ;  to  shake  off  the  person  in  possession,  and  seise  \ty 

law.  [Obs.] 
To  EXECRATE,  Scks/4-cratt,  154:  v.  a.   To 

curse,  to  imprecate  ill  upon;  to  abominate. 
Ej/-e-cra-bl^,  a.   Hateful,  detestable. 
Ey-e-cra-biy,  ad.  Cursedly,  abominably. 
Ej/-e-cra"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Curse,  imprecation  of  evil ; 

the  object  of  execration. 
Ex^-e-cra'-tor-y,  s.  A  formulary  of  execrations. 
To  EXECT,  Ac— See  To  Exsect 
7b  EXECUTE,  ecks'4-cutt,   154:  v.  a.   Lite- 

rally,  to  follow  out  or  through ;  hence,  to  carry  into 

effect  to  perform ;  to  put  to  death  as  the  completion 

of  a  legal  sentence ;  to  kill ;  to  complete  as  a  legal 

instrument  by  signing  nnd  sealing. 
Exw-e-cu'-teT,  #.  Ho  that  executes,  generally. 
Ex'-e-Cu"*/ion,   89  :  t.  Performance,  practice ;  the 

act  of  the  law  by  which  possession  Is  givvn  of  body  or 

goods )  death  inflicted  by  law ;  destruction,  slaughter. 
Ex'-e-cu"-/t'on*eT,  9.    He   tliat   puts    criminals   to 

death :  in  the  more  general  senses  it  is  obs. 
Ex-ic'-u-t/yk,  154,  105:  a.  and  t.  Having  the 
•    quality  of  executing;  not  legislative,  but  active,  or 

putting  the  laws  in  act :—  #.  The  person  or  persons 

who  administer  the  government 
Er-ec'-u-tor-y,  a.    Exercising  authority ;  that  is  to 

be  executed  or  performed  at  a  future  period. 
Ev-BC'-u-TOR,  38  :  *.  He  that  Is  entrusted  to  per  • 

form  the  will  of  a  testator. 
Eo>ec'-u*tri.r,  s.  A  female  executor.    Extcutreu  is 

used  by  Shakspeare. 
Er-ec'-U-tor-ghip,  #.  The  office  of  an  executor. 
E^-ec'-u-to^-n-al,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  execu- 
tor; executive. 
EXEGESIS,  &ki,-4-ge''-c«,  154:  #.  Exposition. 

explanation,  interpretation. 
E^-e-get/'-ic    Ea/-e-get''-i-cal,    88  :     a.    Ex- 

planatory. 
Ey-e-get"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  explanation. 
EXEMPLAR,  «gz-«m'-plar,  154,   34:    *.     A 

pattern,  an  example  to  be  imitated. 
Ej/-em-plar-y,    105  :    a.    Worthy   of    imitation  ; 

serving  for  a  pattern;  serving  to  warn ;  explanatory. 
Ejr'-em-plar-i-ly,  ad.  In  an  exemplary  manner. 
Ey-em-plar-i-ness,  s.  State  of  being  exemplary. 
To  Ejc-em'-pl/-fy,   6  :  v.  a.    To  illustrate   by  ex- 

ample ;  to  copy :  to  take  an  attested  copy. 
Ex  em'-pli-fl-er,    0 :    t.    He  that  exemplifies  by 

following  a  pattern. 
Ea>em'-pli-fi-ca'r-/ton,  89,  105  :  «.  An  illustration 

by  example;  a  copv,  a  transcript 
To  EXEMPT,  ggz-eW,  154,    156:   v.  a.   To 

grant  immunity  from  j  to  privilege. 
Ei-enipt',  a.    Privileged  ;  not  liable  ;  not  includod. 
E*-emjp/-ti-blf,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  exempted. 
Ex-em/>-ti/"-iovs,  (-titb'-us,   90)  a.   Separable. 

[Obs] 
Ej>ernp'-/ion,  89 :  #.  Freedom  from  that  to  which 

others  are  liable  ;  immunity,  privilege. 
To  EXENTERATE,  ecks-Sn'-ter-ate,  154, 129  : 

e.  a.  To  take  out  the  bowels. 
Rr-en'-ter-a"/fon,  89  :  *.  A  disembowelling. 
EXEQUIES,  ekky-4-kxTlz,  154, 188, 120, 151  : 

x.  pi.  Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremonies  of  burial. 
Ejr-e/-9tf»-a),  90 :  a.  Funereal. 
EXERCISE,  ecks'-fr-cu*,  154,  151:  «w   Work. 

labour;  use,  practice,  such  as  belongs  to  a  man's  occu- 
pation ;  labour  for  health  or  amusement ;  preparatory 

practice  in  order  to  skill;  task;  act  of  divine  worship. 
To  Ey-cr-cUe,  v.  a.  and  m.    To  employ ;  to  train 
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by  use    to  task;  to  practise;  to  put  in  uw:— fu*.  To 
use  exercise,  to  labour  for  health  or  amusement. 

Ejr"-er-ci'-«er,  (-xer,  36)  s.  He  that  exercises. 

Ejc'-er-Ct'-fa-bte,  a.  That  may  be  exercised. 

Ex-br'-csnt,  (Sgi-er'-ctat,  154)  a.    Practising. 

Ej^r'-c»-tajr-/»n,  89 :  s.  Exercise,  practice. 

EXERGUE,  Sgz-erg',  154,  189 :  s.  Literally, 
that  which  is  out  of,  or  belongs  not  to  the  main  work ; 
the  space  in  a  medal  which  belongs  not  to  the  general 
device,  but  contains  under  a  line  or  figure  the  name  of 
the  author,  or  other  collateral  circumstance. 

To  EX  ERT,  Sgx-ert',  1 54 :  v.  a.  To  put  forth ;  to 
use  with  effort;  to  enforce;  to  perform. 

Ear-er^ton,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  exerting ;  effort. 

EX  ESION,  Sgx-e'-shun,  154 :  #.  The  act  of  eat- 
ingout  or  through.  [Little  used.] 


EXESTUATION,*  Str*-*'- 1&  -  a"-  shun,  154, 

147:  s.  The  state  of  boiling;  ebullition. 
To  EXFOLIATE,  Scks-fo'-lWte,  154, 90 :  v. n. 

To  come  off  in  leaf-like  scales.  [Mineral,  and  Surg.  J 
Er-iV-li-a-tive,  103  :  a.    That  has  power  to  cause 

exfoliation     It  is  sometimes  used  substantively. 
ELr-ft/-li-a"-/u>n,  s.  The  state  of  exfoliating. 
To  EXHALE,  «gz-haV,  154:  v.  a.  To  send  out 

in  fume  or  vapour :  to  draw  out  in  fume  or  vapour. 
Rr-hale'-ment,  *.  Matter  exhaled.  [Little  used.J 
Ejr-haMa-blr,  a.  That  may  be  exhaled. 
Ey-ho-la^-tion,  (ScW-hd  law-»huo,  154,89)  s. 
A  sending  or  a  drawing  out  in  fume  or  vapour,  evapo- 
ration; that  which  is  emitted,  fume,  vapour. 
To  EXHAUST,  «gz-hiW,  154,  123:  v.  a.  To 
drain ;  to  draw  out  totally ;  to  expend  by  exertion ;  in 
an  obsolete  sense,  to  draw  forth. 
Ef-haust/,  a.  Exhausted.  [Obs.] 
E*-bausV-eT,  *.  He  or  that  which  exhausts. 
EjvhausV-i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted. 
Ejr-haustMess,  a.  Inexhaustible. 
Ex-haust'-ion,  (-baW-yun,  146,    18:    colloq. 
-haW'-shun,  147)  #.    The  act  of  draining ;  state 
of  being  exhausted. 
To  EXHEREDATE,  ggz-beV-*-daU,  154, 129 : 
v.  a.  To  disinherit.    Exheredation,  $.  A  disinherit  inc. 
To  EX  H I  BIT,  egi-hl b'-tt,  1 54  :  v.  a.    Literally, 
to  have  out  of:  and  also,  to  hold  out  or  forth ;  appro- 
priately, to  offer  to  view  formally  and  publicly;  to 
show,  to  display;  to  present  in  contact  with  or  opera- 
tion against,  as  medicine  agaiust  a  disease. 
Ejr-hibMt,  *.    Any  paper  formally  exhibited  in  a 

court  of  law  or  equity. 
Ear-hiry-f-trr,  «.    One  that  exhibits,  generally.    In 

any  specific  application.  Exhibitor. 
Ex-hily-i-ttVe,  105:  a.  Displaying. 
Er-liiry-i-tnre-ly,  ad.  Representatively. 
Ex-hib/-/-tor-y,  a.  Setting  forth,  showing. 
Ey-Hf-BiT^/ow,  («ck8'-h5-b?sh"-un,  154,89)  s. 
The  act  of  exhibiting,  display;  a  public  show;  that 
omt  of  which  a  maintenance  is  had,  an  allowance; 
hence,  a  benefaction  to  a  school  ont  of  which  a  scholar 
is  maintained  at  the  university. 
EU'-h*-bi/*-ioi)-eT,  s.    One  who  is  maintained  at  a 

university  by  an  exhibition. 
To  EXHILARATE,  *gz-hil'-ar-at*,  1 54 :  v. a. 

To  make  cheerful,  to  cheer;  to  enliven. 
E*-hiir-or-a'f-/ion,  s.  An  enlivening;  merriment 
To  EXHORT,  tez-horV,  154,  47 :  v.  a.   To  in- 
cite  by  words  of  advice  or  well-meant  counsel  .-—sea. 
To  deliver  exhortations. 
Ej-horV-er,  s.   One  who  exhorts,  an  adviser. 
Ex-hor/-ttf-tive,  105:  a.    Containing  exhortation. 
Er-hor'-ta-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  exhort 
E^-hor-ta^-fton,  (Scks'-hor-ta"-shun,  154)    t. 
An  exhorting ;  the  words  or  speech  used  in  exhorting. 
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EX  HUM ATION,  «ckt/-hA-ma'/-»buD,  154, 89 : 

a  The  act  of  nuborying;  a  disinterment 

To  EXICCATE,  &c— See  Exsiccate,  Sec. 

EXIGENT,  ecks'4-ge'rjt.  154,  105:  a.  and  s. 
Pressing ;  requiring  instant  aid: — s.  Pressing  business, 
exigence;  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  extremity,  end;  in 
law,  a  writ  preparatory  to  an  outlawry,  made  out  and 
proclaimed  by  an  officer  called  the  Erigenter. 

Eir'-i-gence,  Ej/-i'-gen-cy,  *.  Demand,  want, 
need ;  pressing  necessity ;  sudden  occasion. 

Rz'-t-gt-blr,  a.   That  may  be  exacted. 

EXIGUOUS,  Sgi-V-i-ua.  154 :«.  Diminutive. 

E^gu''-t-ty,  ( ecks*-4-gu"4-t^  84)  *.  Small- 


EX1LE,  gckV-Ile,  154:  t.  Banishment;  the  person 

banished. 
To  Ex'-ile,  v.  a.    To  banish.    The  accent  used  to  bo 
on  the  last  syllable,  and  in  poetry  must  often  still  bo 
pronounced  there. 

Ex-ile'-ment,  (Sgz-Ik'-iiieiit)  s.  Banishment 
EXILE,  Sgz-ite',  154  :  a.  Small,  slender. 
Er-il'-t-ty,  92,  105  :  #.  Slenderncss,  thinness. 

EX1L1TION,  «ck8'4-l«h"-UD,  154,  89:  s.  The 
act  of  leuping  or  springing  out 

EX1MIOUS,  ggx-W4-us,  154 :  a.  Excellent 

EXINANITION,  ^zAn'^uUh^VLn,  154,89: 
$.  An  emptying ;  hence,  privation,  loss. 

To  EXIST,  Sgz-isi',  154 :  v.  n.  To  be,  to  live. 

Ex-is7- tent,  a.  Having  or  possessing  being. 

Ex-is'-tence,  Ex-W-ten-cy,  s.  State  of  being;  con- 
tinued being;  duration ;  a  being. 

Et/-is-ten"-/tal,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Having  existence. 

EXIT,  SckV-Tt,  154  :s.  Literally,  he  goes  out,— a  di- 
rection used  in  play-books;  hence,  a  departure;  de- 
cease ;  a  way  or  passage.  Ex'eunt,  they  go  out  [ Lat  1 

EX1TIAL,  Sgt-W-VH,     )  154,  90:  a.  Dc.truc- 

EX1TIOUS,  Sgz-l.h'-'us,/  Uve  to  life;  fatal. 

EXODUS,  Scks'-i-dus,  154 :  s.  Departure ;  the 
book  of  Moses  which  describes  the  departure  from 

ExSL'ETE,  SckV-A-lete,  154  :  a.  Obsolete. 
EXOLVE,egz-olv',  154,189:  v.  a.    To  loose. 
Ex'-o-tr/'-r/ON.  109,  89  :  *.    A  laxation  of  nerve. 
EXOMPHALOS,  Sgz-dm'-fd-loss,   154,  163, 

18:  s.    A  nivel  rupture. 
To  EXONERATE,  egz-oir'-Sr-at*,  154:   v.  a. 

To  unload,  to  disburthen. 
ELr-oi/'-er-a'-tive,  105  :  a.    Freeing  from  a  charge 

or  burthen. 
Ej--on'-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.     The  net  of  exonerating. 
EXOPTABLE,  ^z-op'-td-bl,  154,  98,  101:  a. 

Very  desirable ;  to  be  sought  for  with  eagerness. 
EXORABLE,Sck8'-A-ra-bl,154:  a.    Moveable 

by  entreaty  ;  not  inexorable. 
EXORBITANT,  Sgz-or/-b£-tant,  154 :  a.    Lite- 

rally,  departing  from  au  orbit  or  usual  track;  hence, 

enormous,  excessive. 
Ex-QT,-bi~tant-\y,  ad.  Beyond  rule ;  excessively. 
Ejr-or'-bi-tance.    Ex-or*  b/-tan-cy,   *.     Gross  de- 
viation; extravagant  demand;  depravitv. 
7b  EXORCISE,  Setts'- W-cI**,  1d4,  38  :  v.  a. 

To  abjure  by  some  holy  name  ;  to  drive  away  [spirits] 

by  certain  forms  of  abjuration ;  to  purify  from  devilish 

influence  by  religious  ceremonies. 
&r'-or-ci-*r r,  (-zer,  36)  #.  One  who  exorcises  :  also. 

called  an  E^-orcist. 
Ea/-or-ci*m,  158 :  s.  The  form  of  abjuration,  or  the 

ceremony  used  in  exorcising. 
EXORDIUM,  «gz-or'-dI-um,  154:  #.   A  formal 

preface;  the  proem  ial  part  of  a  composition. 
Er-or'-dr-al.  90:  a.     Introductory. 
EXORN ATION,  ecks'-or-na^-shun.  154.89: 

*.  Ornament,  decoration,  embellishment. 
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EXORTIVE,  *g*or'-tiv,  154, 105  :  a.   Rising. 

EXOSSATED,  Sgz-cW-sd-tSd,  154:  a.  Deprived 
of  bones. 

Etf-d'-irous,  (-cW-'tw,  147)  a.    Boneless. 

Ey-OS-tO^-tiB,  (ScktMfr-to'-cia,  154)  s.  An  un- 
natural bony  protuberance. 

EXOTERIC,  «ck8,-c-t8r"-!ck,  154,88:  a.  Ex- 
terior or  public,  at  distinguUhed  from  Eeoteric;  which 

EXOTIC,  Sgx-cV-fck,  154,  151,  88:  a.  and  t. 

Foreign,  not  produced  at  home :— *,  A  foreign  plant. 
Etf-otZ-t-cal,  a.  Exotic. 

To  EXPAND,  Scka-pand',  154:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
spread,  to  lay  open  a*  a  net  or  sheet:— neu.  To  open. 

Ex-panse',  153  :  #.  Wide  smooth  extension. 

Er-pan'-sive,  (-ci v,  105)  a.  Of  power  to  expand. 

Ex-pan'-si-blf,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  extended. 

E:r-pan'-si-bil"-t-ty,  84:  *.  Capacity  of  expansion. 

Ex-pan^ton,  (-shun,  147)  #.  The  act  of  expand- 
tag ;  the  state  of  being  expanded ;  extent;  space. 

EX-PARTE,«cks-par'-t&j,  [Lat.]  a.  Proceeding 
only  from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  question. 

To  EXPATIATE,  Scks-pa'-she-aU,  154,  90: 
e.  n.  To  range  at  large;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 

Ejr-pa"-/i-a^tor,  38 :  9.  One  who  enlarges  upon. 

To  EXPATRIATE,  ecks-pa'-tri-att,  154:  v.  a. 
To  banish  from  one's  native  country. 

Er-pa'-tri-a"-/ion,  89 :  s.  Banishment,  voluntary  or 
compulsive. 

To  EXPECT,  ccka-p&f,  154 :  t>.  a.  To  look  for, 
to  apprehend ;  to  wait  for;  to  attend  the  coming. 

Ear-pect'-er,  36 :  *.   One  who  expects. 

Ex-pecf-ant,  a.  and  *.  Expecting :— «.  One  who 
is  looking  to  some  benefit. 

E^pectf-ance,  Es-pect'-an-cy,  *.  The  act  of  ex- 
pecting ;  hope ;  something  expected. 

Ei-pecf-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  hoped  for. 

Ey-pec-ta"-/wn,  89:  #.  The  act  of  expecting; 
prospect  of  good  to  come ;  the  object  of  hope. 

To  EXPECTORATE,  Scka-pSck'-to-rafc,  154: 
v.  a.  and  n.  To  eject  from  the  breast  or  lungs:— neu. 
To  eject  phlegm  or  other  matter.  . 

Eir-pec"-to-ra'-t«'ve,  a.  Promoting  expectoration. 

E*-pec'-to-ra"-/ion,  89 :  i.  The  act  of  discharging 
from  the  breast ;  a  discharge  by  coughing. 

Ex-pecf-to-rant,  a.  and  *.  Promoting  expectora- 
tion :— *.  A  medicine  to  produce  expectoration. 

EXPEDIENCE.  &c— See  under  To  Expedite. 

To  EXPEDlTATE,«cks'-p8d'-e-tate,  154:  v.  a. 
To  cut  out  the  balls  of  a  dog's  feet.  [Forest  law.] 

To  EXPEDITE,  Scks'-pi-dtte,  154:  v.  a.  To 
hasten ;  to  facilitate ;  to  despatch,  to  send  from. 

Ey-pe-dite,  a.  Quick,  easy,  active;  light  armed. 

E^-pe-dUe-ly,  ad.  Quickly,  readily. 

E.r'-pe-di/"-ion,  89:  *.  Haste,  speed,  activity;  a 
march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 

Ey-pe  dU"-WM8,  (-sh'UB,  147)  a.  Speedy,  quick; 
soon  done;  nimble,  swift;  acting  with  celerity. 

Ey-pe-dt/"-iows-ly,  ad.  Speedily,  nimbly. 

Ex-ped'-i'-tive,  92,  105  :  a.  Performing  with  speed. 
[Obs] 

To  Ex-pr'-di-atb,  v,  a.  To  expedite.  [Obs.  J 

E#-pe'-di-ent,  146  :  a.  Expeditious.  [Obs.] 

Ey-PB'-DJ-RNT,  a.  and  f.  Hastening,  urging  for- 
ward; hence,  tending  to  promote  an  end ;  fit,  conveni- 
ent :— «.  That  which  helps  forward ;  means  to  an  end 
contrived  in  an  exigence,  a  shift. 

Eavpe'-di-ent-ly,  ad.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

Ear-pe'-dt-ence.Ex-pe'-di-en-cy,  «.  Primarily,  ex. 
pedition,  [Obs.,]  suitableness  to  an  end,  fitness. 

7b  EXPEL,  Scka-peT,  154 :  t?.  a.  To  drive  ont; 
to  eject;  to  banish. 


EXP 

E*-pel'-leT,  36 :  s.    He  or  that  which  expels. 

To  Ejt-pui^e',  153:  v.  a.    To  expel.  [Little  used.] 

Ea>pul'-give,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Having  power  to  expel. 

Ejvpul'-fion,  (-shun,  147)  e.  The  act  of  expelling; 
the  state  of  being  expelled. 

To  EXPEND,  ecks-pSnd',  154  :  v.  a.  To  spend. 

Ea>-pen'-di-/«re,  (-tore,  147)  «.  Disbursement 

Ex-PEN9B',  153:  *.  The  act  of  expending ;  habit  of 
expending ;  cost,  charge;  that  which  is  expended. 

Expense  -f«I,  117:  a.  Expensive.  [Little  used.] 

Ex-penae'-less,  a.  Without  expense. 

Edf-pen'-ttve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Given  to  expense,  ex- 
travagant ;  requiring  expense,  costly. 

Ea>pen'-sive-Iy,  ad.  With  great  expense. 

Ex-pen'-si've-ness,  #.  Addiction  to  expense ;  cost- 
liness. 

EXPERIENCE,  eck^pert'4-Soce,  154,  43 :  «. 
Practice,  frequent  trial ;  knowledge  gained  by  practice. 

To  Eavpe'-n-euce,  v.  a.  To  try ;  to  know  by  prac- 
tice. 

Ea?-pe'-ri-en<ttd,  (-enst*  114,  143)  a.  Skilful; 
wise. 

Ea>pe'-rt-en-ceT,  *.  An  experimentalist. 

Ex-PBr'-I-MENT,  129  :  #.  Trial,  something  done  in 
order  to  discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown  effect. 

To  Ex-per'-i-ment,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  experi- 
ment:—net  [Little  used.]  To  try ;  to  experience. 

Ex-per'-t-menfc-er,  s.  An  experimentalist. 

E*r-per"-i-men'-tal>  a.  Pertaining  to,  built  upon, 
or  known  by  trial  or  experiment. 

Ey-per-*-men"-taI-ly,  84 :  ad.    By  experiment 

Ejr'-per-f-men^-tal-Ut,  #.  He  who  makes  experi- 
ments. 

Ex-pert',  a.  Skilful  by  practice  j  ready,  dexterous. 

Ear-pertf-ly,  ad.  In  a  skilful  ready  manner. 

Ex-pert'-nesfl,  t.  Skill,  readiness,  dexterity. 

To  EXPIATE,  fcluT-pt-lte,  154,  90:  v. «.  To 
annul  guilt  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety,  to  atone  for; 
to  make  reparation  for;  to  avert  the  threats  of  prodi- 
gies. 

Ejr"-p*-a'-t©T-y,  1 29 :  a.  Of  power  to  expiate. 

Ey-pt-a"-/ton,  89:  «.  The  act  of  oxpiating;  the 
means  of  expiating;  atonement;  acts  to  avert  prodi- 

eXpILATION,  ecks'-pl-la"-shun,  154,  6,  89  : 
s.  A  stripping,  particularly  of  land,  by  which  the  heir 
is  robbed. 

To  EXPIRE,  ecka-ptrt',  154:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
breathe  out,  opposed  to  Inspire;  to  exhale  :—ruu.  To 
breathe  the  last,  to  die ;  to  perish ;  to  come  to  an  end ; 
in  an  unusual  sense,  to  fly  out  with  a  blast. 

Ejr-pi'-ru-ble,  a.  That  may  come  to  an  end. 

E3f-pi-ra"-/»on,  105,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  giving  out 
air  from  the  lungs,  distinguished  from  Inspiration, 
and  from  Respiration,  which  includes  both ;  death ; 
evaporation;  vapour;  cessation,  end. 

To  EXPLAIN,  ecks-p)a\n',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  ex- 
pound, to  illustrate  .—»«••  To  give  explanations. 

Eir-plain'-er,  36:  s.    An  expositor,  an  interpreter. 

Ed>plain'-a-bl?,  a.  That  can  be  explained. 

Ex-plan'-^-tor-F,  129:  a.  Serving  to  explain. 

E#/-pla-na"-/ion,  89 :  8.  The  act  of  explaining ;  the 
sense  explained ;  adjustment  of  a  difference. 

EXPLETORY,  «cka'-pl£-tor-y,  154,  129:  a. 
Filling  up;  taking  up  room. 

Er'-ple-tive,  a.  and  s.  Supplemental : — «.  A  word 
or  syllable  adding  nothing  to  the  sense. 

Ea'-plb'-t/on,  89  :  s.    Fulfilment.  [Little  used.] 

To  EXPLICATE,  ecks'-pl£-catt,  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  unfold,  to  expund,  [little  used  ;]  to  explain,  to  clear. 

Ea/-pl<-ca-ble,  101  :  a.    Explainable. 

E^'-pli-co'-tive,  105 : 


FoweUt  giV-wiv  ch£p'- 


a.    Tending  to  explain. 
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Eyr-pl*-ca'-tor,  38 :  #.    An  expounder. 
Ey'-pl*-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Explicative. 
Ex/-pl*-caff-/ion,  89:  #.    The  act  of  explicating; 

interpretation,  explanation. 
Ex-pmc'-it,   (-plW-It)   a.    Literally,   unfolded; 

plain,  clear,  not  merely  implied. 
Ex-pHcMt-ly,  ad.    In  an  explicit  manner. 
Ex-plicMt-neK,  f.    The  state  of  being  explicit 
To  EXPLODE,  Scks-plode',  154:  v.  n.  and  a. 

To  burst  forth  with  violence  and  noise : — act.  To  decry 

or  reject  with  noise;  to  drive  into  disrepute;  to  cry 

down. 
Ejp-plo'-deT,  36:  t.    He  who  explodes;  a  hisser. 
Ejr-PLo'-MVa',  (-elf*  152,  105)  a.    Of  power  to 

explode. 
Ejr-plo'-«oii,  (-zh*un,  151,  147)  *.    The  act  of 

exploding;  a  bursting  with  noise;  sudden  and  loud 

discharge. 
EXPLOIT,  Scks-ploit',  154,29:  #.    A  deed  or 

act,  but  especially  an  heroic  act;  an  achievement. 

Its  relations,  To  Exploit,  Exploitable,  Exploiter*,  are 

obsolete. 
To  EXPLORE,  fekt-plort',  154 :  v.  a.  To  stretch 

or  strain  the  eyes  in  order  to  di*«over;  (originally,  to 

strain  the  voice  or  cry  out;)  to  search  into;  to  try. 
Ejr-plore'-roent,  a.  Search ;  trial.  [Little  used.] 
Ex-plor'-a-tor-y,  92 :  a.  Searching,  examining. 
To  Ex-plo'-rate,  47 :  v.  <?.  To  explore.  [ObaJ 
Ea/-plo-ra/,-/ion,  89 :  #.  Search,  examination. 
BV-plo-ra'-tor,  38,  85 :  t.  One  who  explores. 
EX  PLOSION,  &C— -See  under  To  Explode. 
EXPONENT,  £cks-po'-n«nt,  154 :  #.  The  index 

of  a  power,  as  the  figure  in  the  algebraic  expression  a*; 

also,  that  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  as 

being  their  quotient:  thus  6  is  the  exponent  of  the 

ratioof30to5. 
Ej/-po-nen"-/fal,  (-ah'al,  147)  90 :  «.    Relating 

to  an  exponent;  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  curves 

in  the  ductrine  of  fluxions. 
To  EXPORT,  Scka-po'urt,  154,  130, 147 :  v.  a. 

To  carry  out  of  a  country,  generally  in  the  way  of 

traffic. 
Ex-porV-er,  36 :  s.  He  that  exports  commodities. 
Ejr-por'-ta  blr,  a.    That  may  be  exported. 
E^-por-ta"-/ion,  89:    #.    The  act  or  practice  of 

exporting;  the  act  of  carrying  out. 
E:r/-FORT,  83 :  t.    Commodity  carried  abroad. 
To  EXPOSE,  Scks-pozt',  154,  137:  v.  a.    To 

lay  open,  to  make  bare ;  to  lay  open  to  examination, 

censure,  or  ridicule ;  to  place  in  danger ;  to  cast  out  to 

chance. 
Ea>p(/-«eT,  (-ZeT,  36)  $ .    One  who  exposes. 
Eavp</-i«re,  (-zh'oor,  147)  *.  The  act  of  exposing; 

the  state  of  being  exposed ;  situation  as  to  sun  and  air. 
Ex-pos'-J-TZTO,  (-p5x'-£-tiV,  105)  a.  Explanatory. 
Ej?-po/-*-tor,  38  :  f.    An  explainer,  an  interpreter. 
Ex-pos'-t-tor-y,  a.    Explanatory. 
Ex/-po-ji/ff-*orj,  89:  t.    Situation   as  to  sun  and 

air;  explanation,  interpretation. 
Ex-po'-**,  (Sck§-po'-dk  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  formal 

recital  by  a  government  of  the  causes  and  motives  of 

its  acta 
To  Ejr-pouirr/,  31 :  v.  a.    To  explain,  to  interpret. 
E-F-poand'-er,  31 :  9,    An  explainer,  au  expositor. 
To  EXPOSTULATE,  Sckg-p5s'-t&-late,  154: 

v.  n.  To  reason  earnestly;  (followed  by  with;)  to  re- 
monstrate  with   force   but   friendliness.    Some   old 

authors  use  this  verb  in  the  active  voice. 
Eavpos^-to-la'-tor,  38  :  #.  One  who  expostulates. 
Er-pos^-ta-la'-tor-y,  a.    Containing  expostulation. 
Ej*-pos/-to-la/,-*/ion,  89:  #.    The  act  of  expostu- 
lating ;  anexpostolstory  conversation  or  discourse. 
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EXPOSURE,  To  EXPOUND,  &iv-8e«  under 
To  Expose. 

To  EXPRESS,  feks-pr&s',  154:  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  press  or  sqneeie  out ;  commonly,  to  utter,  to  give 
out  in  words;  to  represent  by  any  of  the  imitative 
arts;  to  denote. 

Ex-press7,  82:  a.  and  #.  Plain,  given  in  direct 
terms;  exactly  resembling;  sent  particularly:—*.  A 
messenger  sent  on  purpose ;  the  message  sent, 

Ear-presr-ljr,  ad.    In  direct  terms. 

Er-prW-ai-bl*?,  a.    That  may  be  expressed. 

Ejr-preeAw've,  105:  a.  Serving  to  express ;  repre- 
senting with  force ;  having  the  power  of  utterance, 

Er-pres'-wve-ly,  ad.    In  an  expressive  manner. 

Er-pres'-«'ve>rjett,  s.  The  quality  of  being  expressive. 

Ex-preZ-won,  (-pr&h'-un,  147)  #.  The  act  of 
expressing;  utterance;  representation t  a  phrase  or 
mode  of  speech ;  the  outward  signs  which  make  known 
internal  feeling,  and  affect  a  spectator  or  auditor  with 
correspondent  emotions. 

Er-pre/-#*re,  147:  #.    Expression.  [Shaks.] 

7b  EXPROBRATE,  ekki'-prA-briu,  154:  v.  a. 
To  impute openly  with  blame;  to  upbraid. 

Er-pro  -bra-tive,  105  :  a.    Upbraiding. 

Ex,-pro-bra/'-/ion,  89 :  *.    Reproachful  accusation. 

To  EXPROPRIATE,  Sckt-pro'-prWu,  154, 
90:  v.  a.  To  part  with  the  property  in;  to  give  up. 

Ea>pro/-pri-a"-/tt>n,  89:  f.    A  giving  up. 

To  EXPUGN,«cka-pum',  154,  157, 139:  «.  a. 
To  conquer,  to  take  by  assault. 

Ex-ptfyn'-er,  36 :  #.    A  subduer. 

Ex-pug'-na-bUf,  (-pug -ni-bl)  a.   That  may  be 

forced. 
Ea<-pug-nV-/i7>ri,  89 :  $.    Conquest  by  assault. 
EXPULSION,  EXPULSE,  &c.— See  under  To 

Expel. 
To  EXPUNGE,  Scks-punge',  154:  v.  a.  To  blot 

out  as  with  a  pen ;  to  efface ;  to  annihilate. 
Ex-Piwc'-rroN,  (•pungk'-shun,  158, 89)  t.  The 

act  of  expnnging  or  effacing;  abolition. 
lb  EXPURGATE,  Scks-pur'-gate,  154:  t>.  a. 

To  purge,  to  cleanse ;  to  remove  as  noxious ;  to  expunge 

from  books.    Milton  uses  Expurge. 
Ex-pur'-ga-tor,  s.    A  purifier ;  an  expunger. 
Ex-puV-ga-tor-y,   a.    Calculated  for  purifying  or 

expunging. 
Ei<-puT-ga"-/i0n,  89:  i,  A  cleansing;  a   purifi- 
cation ;  an  expunction. 
EXQUISITE,  Scks'-kwi-zTfc,  154, 188,151,105: 

a.  and  t.   Literally,  sought  out  with  care;  hence, 

choice,  select;  nice,  accurate ;  complete,  consummate: 

— t.  A  fop. 
EjS-qui-site-]!/,  ad.    In  an  exquisite  manner. 
Ear'-jW-jite-ness,  *.    Nicety  ;  perfection ;  acute ness. 
Ex-Qr/is'-i-TiVE,  92,  105:  a.    Curious.  [Obs.] 
EXSANGUIOUS,Sckfl-Mng'-gwi-ua,154, 148, 

145,  ISO :  a.   Destitute  of  blood  or  red  blood. 
To  EXSCIND,  Scks-cind',  154  :  v.  a.  To  cut  off. 
To  EXSCRIBE,  Scks-scrlbt',  v.  a.  To  write  out. 
Ex/-script,  81  :  #.    A  writing  out,  a  copy. 
To  EXSICCATE,    Scks-stc'-caU,   154:    v.  a. 

To  dry. 
Ear-sic-cont,  a.    Having  power  to  dry  up. 
Ex-aic'-Cfl-tive,  105:  a.  Exsiccating. 
Ex,-sic-ca"-/ion,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  drying. 
EXSPU1TION,  SckV-pu-W-un,  154,  89:  ». 

A  discharge  by  spitting. 
EXSUCCOUS,    *ck*-suc,-ku«,   154,   120:   a. 

Destitute  of  juice,  dry. 
Ex-suc'-fioD,  89 :  ff.    The  act  of  sucking  out. 
EXSUDATION.— See  under  To  Exude. 
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EXSUFFLATION,  ScW-suf-fla^-shun,  89:  *. 
A  blast  from  beneath ;  a  kind  of  exorcism. 

EXSUFFOLATE,  Scks-suf-fi-late,  154:  a. 
Swollen;  empty;  contemptible.  [Shaks.] 

To  EXSUSC1TATE,  Scks-aiia'-si-tate,  154, 105 : 
v.  a.  To  ronse  up,  to  stir  up. 

E.r-8U8/-ci-ta,/-/ion,  89  :  i.    A  stirring  up. 

EXTANT,  «cks/-stant,  154:  a.  Standing  out, 
standing  above  the  rest;  now  in  being;  not  lost 

Ex'-tan-cy,  «.   The  state  of  being  extant  [Unusual.] 

Ex'-T.<NCE,  ff.    Outward  existence.  [Unusual.] 

EXTAT1C,  EXTASY,  &C— See  Ecstacy. 

EXTEMPORE,  ecks-gm'-pA-r^,  [Lat.]  154, 
101 :  ad.   At  the  moment,  unpremeditately. 

Ear-tern'-po-ial,  a.    Extemporaneous. 

Ea>tem'-po-ral-ly,  ad.    Extemporaneously. 

Er-tem'-po-raff-ne-oif8,  90 :  >  a.   Without  preme- 

Ej>tem/-pora-ry,  98,  105 :  J  ditation;  arising  at 
once  from  the  occasion. 

Ea?-tem'-po-ra/'-ne-ows-ly,  1  ad.    In  an  extempo- 

Ea^tem'-po-ra-ri-ly,  /  raneous  manner. 

Ejr-tem'-po-n'-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  unpre- 
meditated. 

To  Ezvtem'-po-rizc,  t>.  n.  To  make  known  the 
thoughts  or  emotions  of  the  mind  by  means  not  pre- 
viously composed  or  arranged ;  to  discourse  without 
notes  or  written  composition. 

To  EXTEND,  Scks-tSnd',  154:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
stretch  out  in  any  direction ;  to  amplify,  opposed  to 
contract;  to  diffuse;  to  continue;  to  increase;  to  en- 
large ;  to  impart;  to  value  lands  or  levy  on  them  by  a 
writ  of  extent  :—neu.  To  reach  to  any  distance. 

Ej>ten'-deT,  *.    He  or  that  which  extends. 

Ea>ten'-d<'-bl<»,  101  :  a.    Liable  to  be  extended. 

Ex-tbn'-SI-blb,  1 0 1 :  a.  Capable  of  being  extended. 

Er-ten'-ai-ble-ness,  )  84 :    t.    The    capacity    of 

Er-ten'-si-bil^-i-tt/,  J  being  extended. 

E#-ten'-*ion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  extending ; 
the  state  of  being  extended;  space. 

Ex-ten'-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Wide ;  large ;  extensible. 

Ej>ten'-8ive-ly,  ad.    Widely,  largely. 

Ex-ten'-si've-ness,  *.  Widenesa;  diffusiveness;  less 
properly,  extensibility. 

Eff-teu'-sor,  t.    The  muscle  that  extends  a  limb. 

Ear- tent',  t.  Space  or  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended ;  size,  compass ;  distribution ;  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution to  the  sheriff  tor  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments; sometimes  the  act  of  the  sheriff  upon  this 
writ;  sometimes  the  valuation  when  made. 

To  EXTENUATE,  ecks-teV-u4te,  154:  v.  a. 
Primarily,  to  make  thin  or  slender;  hence,  to  lessen; 
to  palliate. 

Ear-ten'-u-ate,  a.    Small,  thin. 

Ear-ten'-u-a"-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  loss  of  plumpness;  the 
act  of  reducing  the  magnitude  of  faults,  or  the  contrary 
of  aggravation ;  palliation,  mitigation,  alleviation. 

Ex-ten/,-u-a'-tor-y,  129, 105:  a.    Palliative. 

EXTERIOR,  Stks-tert'4-or,  154,  43,  105,  38: 
a.  and  $.  Outward,  external,  not  intrinsic : — $.  (.Often 
used  in  the  plural.)  Outward  surface  or  parts;  ap- 
pearance. 

Ejr-te'-rt-or-ly,  ad.    Outwardly.  [Shake.] 

To  EXTERMINATE,  e'eks-ter'-me-nate,  154, 
105:  e.  a.  Literally,  to  drive  from  its  limits  or  place; 
hence,  to  abolish ;  to  root  up.  Our  old  authors  use 
Exter'mine. 

Ea>ter/,-mi-na'-tor,  S.    He  or  that  which  destroys. 

Ej^ter/'-mi'-na'-tor-y,  a.  Consigning  to  destruction. 

Ear-ter/-mi-na',-/wu,  89  :  *.  Destruction ;  excision. 

EXTERNAL,  eck»-ter'-n5l,  154:  a.  and  #. 
Outward,  not  proceeding  from  itself,  the  opposite  to 
internal;  having  the  outward  appearance :  old  authors 
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used  Extern'.—- f.  (Often  used  in  the  plural.)  That 
which  is  outward ;  the  outward  parts,  exterior  form. 

Ejr-ter'-nal-ly,  ad.  Outwardly ;  apparently. 

Ea/-ter-nal,/-t-ty,  ».  The  state  of  being  external. 

EXTERSION,  ecks-ter'-shun,  154,  90 :  t.  The 
act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out 

To  EXTIL,  Scka-atil',  154:  v.  n.  To  drop  from. 

E*'-tiMa"-/t'on,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops. 

To  EXT1MULATE,  &c— See  To  Stimulate. 

EXTINCT,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  EXTINGUISH, Scks-tlng'-gwwh,  154, 158, 
145 :  v.  a.  To  put  out,  to  quench ;  to  suppress,  to  de- 
stroy. 

Ea>tw,-g*iah-€r,  36 :  t.  He  or  that  which  extin- 
guishes, particularly  a  eonical  cap  to  put  out  a  candle. 

Edvtin'-gvish-a-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  extinguished. 

Er-tin'-guUh-meilt,  #.  Extinction ;  abolition. 

Ea-tit^ct7,  a.  Extinguished;  ended;  abolished. 
Some  old  authors  use  it  as  a  verb. 

Ex-tinc/-/ion,  89 :  •*.  The  act  of  quenching  or  ex- 
tinguishing; destruction,  suppression. 

Tb  EXTIRPATE,  Scks-ter'-pate,  151,  81,  35: 
v.  a.  To  root  out;  to  destroy  wholly;  to  cut  out  Our 
old  authors  frequently  use  Extirp'. 

Rr-tir'-pa-tor,  38 :  #.  A  destroyer. 

Ear  tir/-pa-ble,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated. 

Ex'-tir-pa^-Zion,  89 :  I.  Destruction ;  excision. 

To  EXTOL.  Scka-tol',  154:  v.  a.  To  raise  in 
words  or  eulogy;  to  praise,  to  magnify,  to  celebrate. 

Ear-tolMer,  36  :  #.  A  praiser,  a  magnifier. 

EXTORSIVE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  EXTORT,  «cks-tortf ,  154,  37 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  twist  out  of,  or  wrest  from ;  to  gain  by  violence, 
oppression,  or  other  injustice: — sea.  To  practise  ex- 
tortion. 

Er-tor/-t*T,  36 :  *.  One  who  extorts. 

Ex-tor'-Zton,  89 :  *.  The  act  or  practice  of  extort- 
ing ;  illegal  compulsion ;  unjust  overcliarge. 

Er-tor'-/?orwr,  t.  A  practiser  of  extortion. 

Ear-tor'-fton-ate,  a.  Unjustly  taking  more  than  due. 

Er-tor'-/Jowi,  (-sh'us,)  a.  Unjust  [Obs.] 

Ejc-tor'-bivb,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Serving  to  extort 

Eavtor'-si  ve-ly,  ad.  By  extortion. 

To  EXTRACT,  Scka-trict',  154:  v.  a.  To  draw 
out;  to  draw  out  by  chemical  operation ;  to  take  out 
of;  to  select  and  abstract  from  a  literary  work. 

Er-trac/-tor,  38 :  *.  He  or  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  extracted. 

Ex-trac'-tive,  105:  a,  and  s.  That  may  be 
extracted:—*.  The  proximate  principle  of  vegetable 
extracts. 

Ex-trac'-fion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  de- 
rivation from  a  stock  or  family,  birth ;  the  chemical 
operation  of  drawing  essences,  tinctures,  &c;  the 
algebraic  or  arithmetical  operation  of  getting  the  root 
from  some  power  or  number. 

Ea''-tract,  83:  $.  That  which  is  extracted;  a 
passage  from  a  book ;  an  abstract,  an  epitome ;  an 
essence,  a  tincture,  &c.  drawn  from  a  substance  by 
chemical  operation  j  anciently,  extraction. 

EXTRA-,  «cks/-tr<3,  154.  A  Latin  preposition  or 
prefix  signifying  beyond  or  excess;  as  Extra-work. 
Extra-pay,  Ace.  Besides  such  occasional  compounds, 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  established 
words. 

Ey-TR4-jr>Dic"-2JL,  (-j'oo-dwh'-'al,  109,90)  a. 
Oat  of  the  regular  course  of  legal  procedure. 

EaV-tfa-jt<-dicw-tal-ly,  aa\  In  an  extrajudicial 
manner. 

Ejf/-TR^-Mis"-S/ON,  147 :  *\  A  sending  outwards. 

Ex/-TH4*MUr4"-DANB,  #.  Beyond  the  material  world. 

E.y-tra/-nb-ops,  90,  120:  a.  That  is  without  or 
beyond,  or  not  a  part  of;  foreign,  not  intrinsic 
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Ex-ra^oit'-Df-iuR-  r,  (Scks-trorAdi-nar-^,  126) 
m.  Beyond  that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual;  more 
than  common,  eminent,  remarkable. 

Er-traor'-dt-nar  t-ly,  ad.  Uncommonly. 

Er^traory-d*~o«r-»-ness,  t.  Remarkablenees. 

Ej^-TR^-p^-Bo^-CHr-^L,  (-k£-£l,  161)  90:  a. 
Not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish. 

Ex-TKA>'-,f-Gif!fT,  «.  and  #.  Literally,  wandering 
beyond  limits  j  [Shaks.]  hence,  excessive,  unreason- 
able;  irregular;  wild;  wasteful,  prodigal,  vainly  ex- 
pensive:— s.  He  or  that  which  is  confined  to  no  general 
rula.  In  church  history,  EmtravagamU  were  certain 
decretal  epistles  not  at  first  arranged  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions,  but  subsequently  Inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law. 

Er-trav'-o-gont-ly,  ad.  In  an  extravagant  manner. 

Er-trav'-svgant-ness, «.  Extravagance. 

Ex-trav'-fl-gance,  Er-trav'-a-gan-cy,  «.  A  wan- 
dering; excess;  wildness;  waste;  prodigal  expense. 

To  Er^trav'-a-gate,  v.  a.  To  wander  out  of  limits. 
[Little  used.] 

Ex-trav/-a-ga*'-/ibii,  89 :  t.  Excess. 

Ex-trav"-j-sa'-tkd>  a.  Forced  or  let  out  of  the 
proper  vessels. 

Ej>trav,-o-saff-/ionf  89 :  «.  The  act  of  forcing  or 
state  of  beine  forced  out  of  the  proper  vessels  or  ducts. 

Ei'-TR^-vr'-KATB,  a.  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

EV-tr^-tW-sion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  The  state  of 
being  turned  or  thrown  out  [little  used.] 

EXTRAUGHT,  fekj-traW,  154,  162:  a.  Ex. 
tracted.  [Obs.] 

EXTREME,  etka-treme',  154:  a.  and  s.  Ut- 
most, furthest;  greatest;  highest  in  degree;  pressing; 
rigorous,  strict:— -t.  Utmost  point;  highest  degree; 
extremity;  in  the  plural,  such  points  or  such  things 
of  any  kind  as  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  euch 
other;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  in 
a  syllogism. 

Er-tremeZ-ly,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree. 

Er-trem'-t-ty,  92 :  #.  An  extreme ;  utmost  point  or 
part ;  necessity ;  emergency ;  violence ;  rigour ;  distress. 

To  EXTRICATE,  «cks'-tre>caU,  154:  r.  a.  To 
disentangle;  to  disembarrass ;  to  free  from  perplexity. 

Ey-tn-ca-ble.  a.  That  may  be  extricated. 

Ejr-trt-ca"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Disentanglement 

EXTRINSIC,  ecka-trln'-a.ck,  83 :   \  154:     a. 

EXTR1N  SICA  L,  Scks-trfn'-si-cai,  J  External, 
outward ;  not  intrinsic. 

Er-trin'-si-Crtl-ly,  105  :  ad.  From  without. 

To  EXTRUCT,  £cks-struct',  154 :  v.  a.  To  build. 

Ex-troc'-tor,  38  :  f.  A  builder ;  a  lkbricator. 

Ep-trucVioTJ,  90  :  *•  A  structure,  a  building. 

To  EXTRUDE,  Scks-trffSd',  154, 109:  v.  a.  To 
thrust  out ;  to  drive  off. 

Er-trV-tson,  (-zhun,  147)  *.  A  thrusting  out;  ex- 
pulsion. 

EXTUBERANT,  «cks-tu'-Wr-an^  154:  a. 
Swelling  out  standing  out 

Er-tu'-ber-ance,  *.  A  protuberance. 

EXTUMESCENCE,  «cksitA-m&,,^nc*,  154: 
$.  A  swelling  out  a  rising  up. 

EXUBERANT,  e^u'-Wr-ant,  154:  a.  Over 
abundant,  luxuriant;  plenteous  to  the  utmost 

Er-u'-ber-ant-ly,  ad.  Very  copiously. 

Ej^-u'-ber-ance,  Ej^u'-ber-«n-cy,  «.  Overflowing 
plenty;  superfluous  abundance;  overgrowth. 

To  Ex-u'-TCr-ate,  v.  a.  To  abound. 

EXUCCOUS,  &a— See  Exsuccous. 

To  EXUDE,  ecks-sudt',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pass  or 
flow  out  of  a  living  body  through  the  pores,  to  issue  by 
sweat  >—act.  To  discharge  by  the  pores ;  to  discharge 
as  from  a  plant  by  incisions. 

To  Ej>a'-date,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  exude. 


Ej>U-da"-/ion,  89:  s.  A  discharge  by  sweat;  a 
discbarge  from  any  substance  as  by  sweat 

To  EXULCERATE,«gx-ul'-ce5r-aU,  154 :  v.  a. 
and  a.  To  cause  an  ulcer;  to  fret:— aca.  To  become 
ulcerous. 

Er-nl"-cer-a'-tor-y,  tf.  Causing  ulcers. 

Ex-til'-cer-a'-Aon,  89 :  «.  The  beginning  of  an  ero- 
sion which  forms  an  ulcer;  exacerbatiou ;  corrosion. 

To  EXULT,  e'gz-ult',  154:  V.  n.  Properly,  to 
leap  for  Joy ;  hence,  to  rejoice  in  triumph,  to  rejoice 
exceedingly. 

Ex~u\'-tant,  a.  Rejoicing,  triumphing. 

Ex-ul'-tance,  $.  Transport  triumph.  [Little  used.] 

Er'-ul-ta"-/*^,  89 :  s.  Joy,  triumphant  delight 

EXUNDATION,  «ck»'-un-da,/^hun,  154,  89: 
s.  Overflowing  abundance.  To  Exuudate,  (to  over- 
flow.) is  not  in  use. 

To  EXUPERATE,  8cka-su'-p*r-ak,  154  :  v.  a. 
To  surmount  It  should  be  Exsuperate.  [Not  in  use.] 

Er-u'-per-once,  s.  That  which  surmounts ;  excess. 

EXUSTION,  *gx-us!/-yun,  coUoq.  egz-ust'- 
chun,  154,  146,  147:  #.  The  act  of  burniogup; 
consumption  by  fire. 

EXUVIiE,  Sgi-u'-v£4t,  154, 103 :  [Lat.]  «. pt. 
Whatever  is  put  off  or  shed,  and  left;  the  cast  skin  or 
shells  of  animals;  the  spoils  or  remains  of  natural 
objects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the  earth. 

EYAS,  t'-as,  106 :  *.  and  a.  A  young  hawk  just 
taken  from  the  nest.-— adj.  Unfledged. 

EV'-at-mui'-ket,  s.  A  young  unfledged  sparrow- 
hawk,  called  in  Italian  Mmschetto.  [Shaks.] 

EYE,  l,  5,  106  :  #.  (The  plural  used  to  be  Eyne, 
(ine,)  but  it  is  now  regular.)  The  organ  of  vision  ; 
power  of  perception;  aspect  regard;  notice,  obser- 
vation; sight,  view;  that  which  is  formed  as  an  eye; 
a  f  mall  perforation  ;  a  small  loop  or  catch  to  receive 
a  hook ;  a  small  shade  of  colour :  with  a  diffcreut 
etymology,  it  was  used  to  signify  a  brood. 

To  Eye,  o.  a.  and  it.  To  watch  ;  to  keep  iu  view; 
to  gaiejon:— neu.  [Obs.]  To  appear;  to  show. 

EyeA,  (id')  a.  Having  eyes. 

Ey*-er,  36  :  s.  One  who  eyes. 

£W-less,  a.  Without  eyes. 

Eye'Aet,  s.  A  hole  to  let  in  light;  a  perforation. 

EyV-iad,  (IV-yad,  146)  #.  An  ogling  glance. 

Eye'-baW,  (-bawl,  1 12)  s.  The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye* -brig hi,  (-britt,  139)  t.  The  plant  euphrasy. 

.Eye'-brow,  #.  The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 

Eye'-]ath,  *.  One  of  the  hairs  that  edge  the  eye. 

Eye'-Yid,  $.  The  membrane  that  closes  the  eye. 

#yV-«er-vtce,  s.  Service  compelled  by  inspection 

Eyeshot,  $.  A  sight,  a  transient  view. 

EyS-tight,  (-site,  139)  t.  Sight  of  the  eye. 

Eye'-sore,  s.  Something  offensive  to  sight 

Eye'-iooth,  $.  The  tooth  under  the  eye. 

t7-  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Eye* -glass, 
Bytf-drop,  (a  tear,)  EW  salve,  Ey  J -servant,  EyJ- 
glance.  By ef-ston*.  (vned  to  extract  substances  from 
under  the  eye-lid.)  EySsputted,  Eyl '-string, and  Eye1- 

EYRE=a\r,  100,  189:  t.  Literally,  a  journey  or 
circuit;  hence,  justices  in  eyre  were  judges  Itinerant ; 
the  court  of  justices  itinerant. 

EYRY,  e'-rfj-ers'-rky  103,  43:  #.  An  awle. 
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F  is  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet     Its  sound  is  the 
65th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.    As  an  abbre- 
viation, it  stands  for  Fellow,  or  for  Fraternitatis;  as 
Tbt  ftlgn  =  is  ussd  «fter  mods*  ofaptUiag  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mutton,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  th$n,  166. 


FAC 


P.RJS.  Fellow  of  the  Eojml  Society,  er 

Regies  Sociua. 
FA«ft23:  e\Ae|ilaMB»4byaingers.--SeeDo. 
Fe/-bar-den,  1 14 :  #.  An  old  name  for  a  sort  of 

counterpoint. 
FABACEOUS,  fa-ba'-sh'us,  90 ;  a.  Like  a  bean. 
FABIAN,  fa'-bi-cfn,  90  :  a.  With  the  delay  or  art 

of  Fabius,  who  conquered  Hannibal  by  avoiding  battle. 
FABLE,  fa'-bl,  101 :  #.  A  feigned  story  to  enforce 

some  moral  precept;  a  fiction;   the  contexture  of 

events  that  constitute  a  poem ;  an  idle  story;  a  lie. 
To  Fa'-ble,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  feign  ;  to  write  fictions ; 

to  tell  falsehoods  i—ocL  To  feign,  to  tell  falsely. 
Fa'-bled,  a.  Feigned ;  celebrated  in  fables. 
Fa'-bleT,  (-birr,  36)  «•    One  who   tells  or  writes 

fictions. 
Fab'-u-loub,  92,  120:  a.  Feigned;  full  of  fables. 
Fab^u-lowa-ly,  ad.  In  a  fabulous  manner. 
FatZ-U-lottS-neas,  #.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous. 
Fab/-u-lo«"-i-ty,  *.  Fulness  of  stories.  [Unusual.] 
To  Fab'-u-lize,  v.  a.  To  invent  or  relate  fables. 
Fab'-u-list,  t.  A  writer  of  fables. 
FABRIC^fa'-bnck,  92  :  t.   A  structure,  an  edi- 

flee ;  a  system  ;   a  manufacture,  particularly  cloth. 

The  verb  To  Fabric  Is  used  only  by  old  writers. 
7b  Fab'-ri-catb,  92 :  v.  a.  To  build,  to  construct ; 

to  forge,  to  devise  falsely. 
Faiy'-n-ca'-tor,  38  :  s.  One  who  fabricates. 
Fab'-ri-ca"-/ibn,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  building ;  con- 

struction ;  a  forgery  ;  a  falsehood. 
Fab'-rile,  (faV-ril,  105)  «.  Belonging  to  a  work- 

man  in  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 
FABULOUS,  &C.— See  under  Fable. 
FACADE.— 8ee  in  the  next  class. 
FACE=face,  t.  Generally,  the  surfaoe,  or  that  which 

presents  itself  first  to  the  spectator;  the  visage,  the 

countenance;  appearance,  presence,  sight ;  confidence, 

boldness ;  a  distorted  form  of  the  face. 
To  Face,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  turn  the  face  in  front;  to 

carry  a  false  appearance  :—acL  To  meet  in  front;  to 

oppose  with  confidence  ;  to  oppose  with  impudence: 

to  stand  opposite  to;   to  cover  with  an  additional 

superficies ;  to  turn  up  a  garment  so  that  the  Darts  in 

front  are  distinguished  by  some  difference,  as  of  colour. 
Fa'-cing,  $.  An  ornamental  covering  ;  a  covering. 
Face'-Iess,  a.  Without  a  face, 
(fcy  Among  the  compounds  are  Face*paintcr,  (an  artist ;) 

Foci -painting ;  and  Factt-cloth,  (laid  over  the  face  of 

a  corpse.) 
Fa</-kt,  (f&W-St)  «.   A  small  surface,   as  one  of 

those  on  a  diamond. 
'  Fa'-CIAL,  (fa'-sh'ai,  90)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  face. 

The  facial  angle  is  an  angle  that  measures  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  forehead. 
F^-cjde',  (fi-dfcd',  [Fr.]  170)  «.   The  front  of  a 

building. 
FACETE,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 
FACETIOUS,    fd-ce'-ib'us,     90:     a.    Merry. 

sportive,  jocular;  sprightly  with  wit  and  good  humour. 
Fa-ce'-fcoug-ly,  ad.  Merrily,  jocularly. 
Fa-ce/-/tot*8-ness,  f.  Good-humoured  wit 
F^-crtr',  a.  Fa-ceteMy,  ad.  Fa-cete'-ness,  «. 

These  are  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  obsolete. 
Fa-c*'-ti-x,  (-shWt,  147)  *.  pi.  Witticisms.  [Lat.] 
FACIAL. — See  under  Face. 
FACILE,  faW-tl,  94,  105  :  a.  Easy,  not  difficult ; 

easily  surmountable ;  easy  of  access;  easily  persuaded. 
Fa-cil'-i-ty,  84,  92  :  *.  The  q»iality  of  being  facile, 

dexterity;  vickms  ductility ;  affability:  in  the  plural, 

the  means  by  which  performance  is  rendered  easy. 
To  Fa-cil'-i-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  easy. 
Fa-cil'-i-ta"-/K»n,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  making  easy. 
FAClNOROUS,fa-Cin'-A-ni8,a.  120 :  Atrociously 
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wicked.  In  Shaks.  by  some  mistake  it  is  spatted 
fiicineriov*. 

Fa-cin'-o-rot/s-neas,  s.  Atrocious  wickedness. 

FACSIMILE,  «ck-sim'-4-l&i,  101  :  #.  That 
which  is  made  exactly  like ;  an  exact  copy  as  of  hand- 
writing. [Lat.] 

FaotcZ-tum,  t.  A  doer  of  all  work ;  a  handy  deputy. 

Fa'-CIT,  [Lat  verb.]   Made  or  executed  this  work. 

FACTW&ct,  #.  (See  the  previous  class.)  That  which 
is  done;  that  which  Is;  act.  deed;  event;  reality, 
truth. 

FACTION,  ftck'-ahun,  89 :  #.  (See  the  foregoing 
classes.)  A  concerted  power  or  party  in  a  state;  dis- 
sension, discord,  tumult, 

Fac'-fion-ar-y,  :  A  fhctionist  [Shaks.] 

Fac'-fton-ist,  t.  One  who  promotes  faction. 

Fas/-tioOB,  (-ah'us,  147)  a.  Given  or  pertaining 
to  faction. 

Fac/-/i0tf8-ly,  ad.   In  a  factious  manner. 

Fac/-/iow8-ne88,  i.  Inclination  to  faction. 

FACTITIOUS,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FACTOR^flLck'-tor,  38 :  #.  (See  the  foregoing 
classes.)  Originally,  one  who  makes  or  performs;  at 
present,  one  who  acts  for  a  merchant,  an  agent;  one 
of  the  two  numbers  which  jointly  effect  the  product  in 
multiplication. 

Fac'-tor-age,  99 :  *.  Allowance  to  a  factor. 

Fac'-tor-ahip,  8.  Business  of  a  factor;  a  factory. 

Fac'-tor-y,  *.  A  house  or  residence  of  factors. 

Fac'-toR-F,  t.  A  manufactory. 

Fa</-ti ve,  a.  Making :  Fac'-ture,  #.  Act  of  making. 
[Obs.] 

Fac-tU'-t'oin,  (-tW-ua,  147)  a.  Made  by  art  in 
distinction  to  mado  by  nature,  artificial, 

C9>  See  Factotum,  under  Facsimile. 

FACULTY,  fSck'-ul-tiu,  105 :  «.  (Compare  all 
the  foregoing  classes  from  Facile  inclusive.)  A  power 
of  mind  or  body;  ability:  facility,  dexterity,  knack; 


personal  quality;  efficacy;  official  authority;  privi- 
lege; the  masters  and  professors  constituting  a  depart- 
ment of  the  sciences  in  a  university ;  the  individuals 


constituting  a  scientific  profession,  or  a  branch  of  one; 
distinctively,  the  professors  of  medicine. 

FACUNDITY,  fd-cun'-di-tl^  t.  Eloquence. 

Fac'-und,  94 :  a.  Eloquent. 

To  FADDLE,  ftd'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  trifle. 

To  FADE=fade,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lose  lustre;  to 
lose  distinctness  or  colour ;  to  lose  strength  or  vigour; 
to  decay ;  to  wither ;  to  die  away  gradually ;  to  vanish ; 
to  be  transient.*— act.  To  cause  to  wither;  to  deprive, 
of  vigour. 

Fa'-ding,  a.  That  fades.  Shenetone  usee  Fa'-dy. 

Fa'-ding-ness,  $.  Liability  to  fade. 

To  FA  DG  E=f£dgt,  v.  n.  To  suit ;  to  agree  together ; 
to  answer  the  purpose.  [Obs.  or  vulgar.] 

FAECES,  fe'-c^z,  [Lat]  169:  #./>/.  Drege; 
appropriately,  excrement;  settlings  or  sediment. 

Far-cal,  or  FV-cal,  a.  Relating  to  excrement. 

Fec'-u-lent,  92 :  a.    Foul,  dreggy,  excrementiriou*. 

Fec'-u-lence,  Fec^-u-len-cy,  #.  Muddiness ;  quality 
of  abounding  with  sediment;  lees,  fteces,  dregs. 

Fec'-u-la,  $,  Pulverulent  matter  obtained  from  plant* 
by  breaking  down  the  texture,  washing,  and  subsi- 
dence, (this  is  also  called  Fec'-ulum;)  the  green 
matter  of  plants;  starch  or  farina, 

FAERY.— See  under  Fairy. 

To  FAG=fag,  v.  «.  and  a.  To  grow  weary  ;  to 
drudge  i—act.  To  beat ;  to  compel  to  drudge. 

Fag,  $.  A  drudge.  [Words  used  only  in  familiar  talk.] 

FAG=f£g,  *•  A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cloth. 

Fag-eiMT,  t.    The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  no- 
twisted  end  of  a  rope;  the  end  or  meaner  part  of  any 
thing. 
The  achemet  entire,  and  the  principle,  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Foweltt  gaV-wa\j:  chay-man:  pd-pt'i  laS»:  g36d ;  j'35,  i.e.  jew,  56  :  a,  t,  x,  Ac  wuite,  171  • 
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FAGOT—ttg'-*,  18:  a.  A  bundle  of  sticks  bound 
together;  lew  property,  a  stick  ftesn  m  fagot;  a  person 
hired  to  appear  at  the  master  of  a  oompavy. 

To  Fag'-ot,  v.  a.  To  tie  «p,  to  bundle  together. 

To  FAlL=fa\l,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  deficient,  to  fall 
short;  to  be  extinct;  to  perish;  to  die;  to  sink;  to 
languish ;  to  miss  or  miscarry  i—act.  To  desert;  not  to 
eeatinue  to  asaist  or  supply;  to  neglect ;  to  omit;  to  be 
wanting  to;  and,  in  old  authors,  to  deceive. 

Fail,  «.  Omission;  less  frequently,  dencisoce;  death. 

Fail'-ance,  s.  Failing;  failure.  [Oba.] 

FaiK-ing,  s.  Decay;  deficiency;  imperfection  ;  lapse. 
It  often  occurs  in  the  plural. 

Fail'-ure,  $.  Deficienee,  cessation ;  omission,  non- 
performance ;  insolvency ;  a  lapse;  a  fault 

FAIN=»f»vn,  a.  and  ad.  Originally-,  glad,  pleased; 
appropriately,  glad  in  taking  a  certain  course  under 
drcumstanoes  of  necessity  to  take  that  or  worse:— 
adv.  Gladly,  desirously. 

To  Fain,  v.  a.  To  desire  fondly.  [Obs.] 

FAlNT=fa\nt,  a.  Languid,  feeble  ;  not  bright,  not 
vivid;  not  loud;  timorous;  dejected;  not  vigorous. 
As  a  substantive  plural,  Fainti,  it  signifies  the  weaker 

Cirt  of  liquors  after  the  strong  is  taken  off  by  distii- 
tion. 

7b  Faint,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  decay,  to  waste  away 
quickly;  to  disappear;  to  sink  motionless  and  sense- 
less ;  to  decline  in  force  or  courage ;  to  sink  into  dejec- 
tioa  z—act.  [Little  used]  To  deject,  to  weaken. 

Faint'-ly,  ad.  Feebly,  languidly,  not  in  bright  on- 
lours,  without  force  or  strength ;  timorously. 

Faint/-neas, «.  The  state  of  being  faint. 

FainV-ing,  #,  A  swoon,  syncope. 

Faint/-ish,  a.  Slightly  mint 

FaintZ-iah-nea,  *.  The  state  of  being  fkintish. 

FaintMing,  a.  Feebleminded,  timorous.  [Ludicrous.] 

Faio'-ty,  «.  Faint,  weak,  languid.  [Drydsn.] 

Fatnt~h«urf-ed,  (-harlZ-ed,  131)  a.  Cowardly. 

Fainf>beort/-ed  ly,  ad.  Timorously. 

Faint-h«art/-ed-neas,  *.  Cowardice. 

FAIR^faircsfart,  41 :  a.  ad.  and  #.  Clear,  free 
from  spots ;  clear,  free  from  feculence ;  clear,  not  over- 
cast: clear,  so  as  to  be  easily  discernible  or  intelligi- 
ble; dear,  in  figurative  tenses  allied,  to  any  of  the 
foregoing:  unstained ;  white;  beautiful;  unobstructed ; 
blowing  direct;  prosperous;  honest  equitable;  civil; 
liberal;  legible:— adv.  Openly,  frankly  j  complaisant- 
ly ;  equitably ;  happily :  on  good  terms:  To  btdfair,  to 
be  likely:—*.  EUfptioally,  a  fair  woman;  a  woman: 
The  Fatr,  the  female  sex ;  among  old  authors,  fairness 
applied  both  to  things  and  persons. 

Fair-ly,  ad.  Without  blots;  not  foully;  beautifldly; 
suitably;  honestly;  openly ;  reasonably ;  completely. 

Fair'-neag,  9.  The  quality  of  being  fair;  clearness, 
not  foulness;  beauty;  honesty;  candour. 

Fair'-spo-ken,  1 14 :  «.  Bland  and  civil  in  address. 

FAIR=fa\r=fart,  9.  A  stated  market,  generally 
annual,  of  large  resort,  often  supplying  shows  and 
■chandi 


To  Full  on  or  upon,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing ; 
to  attack;  To  Fall  over,  to  revolt:   To  Fall  out,  to 


other  amusements  as  well  as  merchandise. 
FairMug,  *.  A  present  made  at  fair  time. 
FAIRY,  larV-^,  41,  105 :  9.  and  a.   One  of  the 

diminutive  aerial  beings  in  human  shape  that  accord* 

jug  to  the  superstition  of  our  forefathers,  had  certain 

powers  over  mankind,  which  they  often  exercised  for 

mischief,  but  in  general  with  more  of  humour  than  of 

malignity;  an  enchantress  .—adj.  Belonging  to  fairies; 

given  by  fairies. 
Fair'-y-stone,  9.  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 
Fa'-er-y,  134:  a.  and  9.  Fairy. 
Fay,  1:  #.  A  fairy ;  an  elf. 
FAITH=-fa\M,  *.  Originally,  persuasion,  and  hence 

belief,  trust,  confidence  *  the  trust  in  God  which  pre- 
cedes, accompanies,  follows,  or  Identifies  with  belief  in 

the  truth  of  scriptural  revelation;  trust  in  Christ  as  a 

mediator  and  atoner ;  belief  according  to  the  particular 

Tbs  tigs  =  Is  uMd  aftor  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mfch-un,  1.  e,  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  1.  <?.  vision,  165 :  flan,  166 
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views  of  some  one  denomination  of  Christmas ;  the 
tenets  held;  or  things  to  be  believed ;  fidelity ;  social 
confidence;   honour;   sincerity;   honesty ?    veracity j 
pwrnise  give,  .--the  weed  is  sometimes  need  tessrjec- 
tionally,  to  signify  en  ssy/MtA,  oris  M*. 
Fai/Aed,  114:  a.  Believed,  credited.  [Shake.] 
Fai/A'-M,  1 1 7 :  a.    Having  trust ;  firmly  adhering  ; 
firm  in  religious  belief;  true  to  a  pledge  or  compact 
made  or  understood;  loyal;  constant;  upright;  with- 
out fraud;  worthy  of  belief,  true, 
Fai/ft'-flul-ly,  ad.  In  a  faithful  manner. 
FaiM'-fcl-nen,  #.   Honesty,  veracity  j  adherence  to 

duty;  loyalty. 
Faif  AMesa,  a.   Destitute  of  faith ;  unconverted ;  per- 

fidious ;  disloyal ;  not  true  to  duty. 
Fat/AMtta-nea*,  #.  The  quality  of  being  faithless. 
Fay,  *.  Faith.  [Spenser.] 
FAITOUR,  faV-tor,  131 :  «.    A  rogue.  [Obs.] 
FAKE=fake,  ».  A  turn  of  a  cable.  [Sea- term.] 
FAKlR=fa7-ker,  36 :  «.    A  sort  of  dervise  or  Ma- 
hometan monk. 
FALCIFORM,  ftl'-ce-fawnn,  142,  38:  a.    In 

the  shape  of  a  sickle. 
Fal'-ca-ted,  a.  Bent  like  a  sickle,  hooked. 
Fal-ca'-fwn,  142,  89 :  #.  Crookedness. 
Fal-cade',  142:  s.  The  action  of  ahorse  by  which 
he  bends  or  comes  on  his  haunches  in  making  a  stop 
or  half  stop  when  he  curvets  quickly. 
FAL'-cuioti,  (fawl'-chun,  1 12, 146, 18)  «.  A  short 

crooked  sword,  a  scymitar ;  a  sword. 
FALCON,  faV-kn,  112,  114,  116:  s.    A  hawk 

trained  for  sporting;  a  sort  of  cannon. 
Fa/'-con-er,  9.  One  who  sports  with,  or  trains  hawks. 
Fa/-con-ry,  #.  The  art  of  training  and  sporting  with 

hawks. 
Fal'-co-nbt,  (fal'-cA-nBt,  142)   #.    A  sort  of  ord- 
nance. 

FALDAGE,  faSal'-dagt,  112 :  #.  A  privilege  which 
anciently  several  lords  reserved  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better  to 
manure  them. 

Fald'-fee,  «.  A  composition  far  mldage. 

FALDING,  fiS»l'-dTng,  112:  *.    A  coarse  cloth. 

FALDSTOOL,  ftvold'-stool,  112:  *.  Literally,  a 
folding  stool ;  a  stool  for  the  king  to  kneel  on  at  his 
coronation ;  the  chair  of  a  bishop  within  the  altar. 

FALERNIAN,  fd-ler,-n4-5n,  105:  t.  Wine  made 
at  Falernns  in  Italy,  often  mentioned  by  Horace. 

To  FALL,  faSftl,  112:1  v.  n.  and  a.   To  drop;  to 

I  FBi.L=f|ll,  155 :        >  come  down   as  through  a 

Fallen,  ftSnln,  114:  J  natural  cause;  to  come  to 
the  earth ;  to  pass  as  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state, 
to  descend  j  to  sink  after  rising :  hence,  to  apostatise ; 
to  die ;  to  sink  into  disrepute;  to  decline;  to  decrease 
in  value;  to  ebb;  to  light  upon,  to  befal,  to  happen,  to 
become ;  to  come  to  as  a  portion,  allotment,  or  proper- 
ty: To  Fall  away,  to  grow  lean;  to  recede  from  alle- 
giance ;  to  sink  into  sin  :  To  Fall  from,  to  revolt  from : 
To  FaU  in,  to  concur  with,  to  yield  to;  to  form  into 
rank :  To  FaU  off,  to  be  broken,  to  perish ;  to  revolt : 


To  Fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  as  to 
tobes  ~T*      -      ' 


quarrel;  to  happen: 

eat ;  to  go  over  to :  To  Fall  under,  to  be  aubject'to ;  to 
bo  ranged  with:— act.  [scarcely  proper]  To  let  fall; 
to  lower. 

Fall,  9.  The  act  of  falling  ;  overthrow ;  destruction  ; 
downfal ;  cadence ;  cataract ;  the  time  when  the  leaves 
fall ;  anciently,  a  sort  of  veil. 

Fall'-er,  36 :  *.  One  who  falls. 

FallMng-8ickw-neas,  #.  The  epilepsy. 

FALLACIOUS,  fiU-la'-sh'us,  142,  90 :  a.  De- 
ceptive, misleading;  mocking  expectation ;  sophistical. 

Fal-la'-ciot/B-ly,  ad.  In  a  fallacious  manner. 


then,  166. 
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Fal-la'-Ctotfg-ness,  f.  Tendency  to  deceive. 

Fal'-la-cy,  98,  105  :  *.  Deceptive  or  false  appear, 
a  nee;  a  sophism,  or  mode  of  arguing  which  appears 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question  when  in  truth  it  is  not. 

Fai/-ljf-blje,  101 :  a.  Liable  to  error. 

Fal'-li'-bil"-*-ty,  8.  Liability  to  error. 

FALLOPIAN,  taMo'-pe-an,  105: «.  Discovered 

t  by  Fallopio,  applied  co  two  ducts  oi  tubes  from  the 
womb. 

FALLOW,  faT-li,  142, 125 :  a.  and  s.  Originally, 
failing  in  colour,  and  hence,  withering,  unoccupied ; 
pale  red,  pale  yellow ;  not  tilled,  but  left  to  rest  after  a 
year  or  more  of  tillage;  left  unsown  after  ploughing: 
— *.  Fallow  ground. 

To  Fal'-lottf,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fade,  to  grow  yellow  : 
[Obs.]— ad.  To  plough  in  order  to  plough  again  at  a 
future  season. 

Fal'-loto-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  fallow. 

FALSE,  fawtce,  112,  153:  a.  and  ad.  (Compare 
Fallacious,  &c.)  That  agrees  not  with  what  is  thought, 
morally  untrue  ;  that  agrees  not  with  what  is,  physi- 
cally untrue:  hence,  dishonest;  treacherous;  un- 
faithful ;  hypocritical :  hence,  counterfeit,  unreal ; 
succedaneoiu ;  r.ot  genuine  ;  not  valid :— adv.  Falsely. 

False'-ly,  ad.  Wiih  falsehood ;  with  falsity. 

False'-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  false. 

FalseMlood,  (-h&d,  118)  #.  Strictly,  moral  false- 
ness, or  the  speaking  of  that  which  is  not  thought; 
wnnt  of  truth ;  want  of  veracity  ;  dishonesty  ;  trea- 
chery ;  a  lie  :  less  properly,  a  physical  untruth. 

Fal'-ai-ty,  105:  i.  Strictly,  physical  falseness,  an 
assertion  from  ignorance  or  mistake  of  that  which  is 
not;  less  properly,  but  very  commonly,  amoral  un- 
truth, a  lie. 

To  F^i/-8/-fy,  105,  6  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  counterfeit  ; 
to  prove  to  be  false ;  to  violate  ;  to  show  to  be  un- 
sound :—neu.  To  tell  lies. 

Fal^-st-fi'-er,  s.  One  that  falsifies. 

Fal'-st-lV'-a-blc*,  a.  That  may  be  counterfeited. 

Fal'-8i-fi*-ca'/-/i'on,  89  :  ».  The  act  of  making  false ; 
a  counterfeiting. 

Fy#L-8HT/-TO,  8.  A  key  in  which  the  singer  uses  notes 
that  belong  not  to  the  natural  compass  of  his  voice. 
[ItaL] 

To  FALTER,  fW-ter,  1 12,  36  :  v.  n.  To  fail  or 
hesitate  with  trembling  in  speech  ;  to  fail. 

Fal'-ter-ing,  «.  Feebleness,  deficiency. 

Fal-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  faltering  manner. 

To  FAMBLE,  f&m'-bl,  v.  n.  To  stammer.  [Ob*.] 

FAME=famt,  f.  Public  report,  rumour  ;  celebrity, 
renown. 

To  Fame,  v,  a.  To  make  famous;  to  report.  [Obs.] 

Famed,  1 14  :  a.   Much  talked  of,  celebrated. 

Fame'-less,  a.  Without  fame,  uncelebrated. 

Fa'-mows,  120 :  a.  Renowned,  famed,  notorious. 

Fa'-mous<»d,  (-must,  114,  143)  a.  Made  famous. 
[Shaks.] 

Fa'-moua-ly,  ad.  With  fame,  with  notoriety. 

Fa'-mot/g-ness,  *.  Celebrity.  Fo-mos'-i-ty  may  be 
met  with  iu  the  same  sense,  but  neither  word  is  in 
good  modern  use. 

FAMILIAR. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FAMILY,  fSm'-e-le*,  92,  105:  *.  The  persons 
collectively  who  live  in  the  same  house  uuder  one 
head  or  manager, — household;  those  who  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor,— a  race  or  generation;  a 
genealogy ;  a  class,  tribe,  or  species. 

Fam'-i-hst,  *.  A  term  formerly  appropriated  to 
signify  one  of  the  sect  called  the  family  of  love. 

F^-m/i.i.e',  (fa-meil',  [Fr.]  170)  t.  Family:  used1 
in  English  only  in  the  pnrase  Enfamille,  in  a  family 
way. 

F^-mil-j^r,  (-yar,  146,  34)  a.  and  #.  Relating 
to  a  family,  domestic ;  well-known,  intimate ;  accus- 


FAN 

tomed,  habituated;  sexually  acquainted;  common, 
frequents  unconstrained,  affable,  unceremonious: — s. 
An  intimate,  one  long  acquainted ;  a  demon  supposed 
to  attend  at  call. 

Pa-mi I'-iar-ly,  ad.    In  a  familiar  manner. 

To  Fa-mil'-iar-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  familiar,  to  make 
easy  by  habitude;  to' remove  the  feeling  of  distance. 

Fa-mil/-i-ar/,-i'-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Intimate  converse, 
intimacy ;  easiness  of  conversation  or  intercourse. 

FAMINE,  fam'-in,  105:  «.  Destitution  or  scarcity 
of  food;  death;  want,  destitution. 

To  Fam'-ish,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  kill  with  hunger,  to 
starve :—»«».  To  starve ;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger. 

Fam'-ish- men  t,  t.    Want  of  food ;  extreme  hunger. 

FAMOUS,  &C— See  under  fame. 

FAN=f&n,  *.  An  instrument  that  generally  opens 
to  the  form  of  a  sector,  used  by  women  to  agitate  the 
air  and  cool  their  faces ;  any  thing  in  the  form,  or  an- 
swering the  purpose,  of  a  fan. 

7b  Fan,  v.  a.  To  cool  by  a  fan  ;  to  affect  by  air  put 
in  motion ;  to  separate  as  by  winnowing. 

Fan'-ncr,  35  :  «.   One  who  fans. 

FanMiyAt,  115  :  *.  A  window  mostly  in  form  of 
an  open  fan,  situated  in  general  over  a  door. 

FANATIC=f<i-nat'-!c,  a.  and  $.  Literally,  seeing 
visions ;  phrensied  with  wild  notions ;  enthusiastic, 
superstitious :— s .  A  man  whose  reason  is  subjected  to 
visionary  notions,  particularly  in  religion. 

Fa-nat'-t-cal,  105,  12:  a.    Fanatic. 

Fa-nat'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    With  wild  enthusiasm. 

Fa-nat'-i-cal-ness,  «.    Fanaticism.  [Little  used.] 

Fa-nat/-i-cUm,  158:  f.    Roligious  phrensy. 

FANCY,  faV-ce^,  105 :  «.  That  part  of  our  nature 
by  which  past  sensations  and  perceptions  rise  again 
to  the  mind  according  to  an  order  which  reason  docs 
not  control ;  when  reason  does  control  the  series,  it  is 
more  properly  called  Imagination,  though  some  of  our 
best  writers  use  the  word*  synonymously;  a  tingle 
image  or  conception  in  a  series 'belonging  to  fancy ;  an 
opinion ;  a  taste  or  liking  suggested  by  fancy ;  hence, 
in  Shaks.,  love, — "  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred ;" 
something  that  pleases  such  taste  or  liking ;  caprice, 
whim: — the  word  is  used  adjectively  in  son.e  collo- 
quial and  cant  phrases,  with  the  signification  of 
pleasing  to  fancy,  whim,  or  peculiar  taste.  Among 
the  compounds  are  Fan'cy-framed;  Fan'cy  free ;  (free 
from  love;)  Fan'qf-monger ;  and Fan'cy-nck. 

To  Fan'-cy,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  figure  to  one's  self, 
to  believe  without  proof:—  act.  To  imagine;  to  like. 

Fan'-ci-fwl,  1 17  :  a.  Influenced  by  fancy,  whimsical, 
capricious;  dictated  by  fancy,  chimerical,  visionary; 
imaginative,  wildly  pretty. 

Fan'-ci-fiil-ly,  ad.    In  a  fanciful  manner. 

Fan'-ci-fwl-ness,  S.    Addiction  to  fancy. 

FA  N  D=r faud,  part.   Found.  [Spenser.] 

FAN  DANGO,  fan-d&ng'-gi,  150 :  «.  A  kind  of 
dat;cc. 

FANE=fane,«.    A  temple;  a  church,  [Poet.] 

FANFARE,  faV-far,  [Fr.]  170:  ».  A  sounding 
of  trumpets  on  entering  the  lists. 

Fan'-fa-ren,  s.    A  blusterer,  a  bully. 

Fan'-fa-ro-uade",  «.    A  swaggering. 

To  FANG=f£ng,  72 :  •».  a.    To  gripe,  to  clutch. 

Fang,  «.  A  long  tusk,  nail,  or  talon,  of  an  animal 
of  prey ;  any  thing  in  the  form  or  for  the  purpose  of 
a  fang. 

Fanged,  (fangd,  114)  a.  Furnished  as  with  fangs. 

FangMess,  a.    Without  fangs ;  toothless. 

FANGLE,  ftng'-gl,  158,  101:  «.  A  new  silly 
attempt. 

Fa«'-gl«l,  a.    Contrived  with  gaudy  or  specious  art. 

FANGOT,  fing'-gofc,  158:  t.  Aquantityofv 
as  of  raw  silk,  from  one  cwt.  to  S|  cwt. 

FAN  ION,  fan'-yon,  146:  ».    A  small  flag. 


The  acheuM*  entire,  and  tho  principle*  to  which  too  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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FA  N  N  EL— faV-Del,  *.  A  sort  of  scarf  worn  by  a 
me*s-prie»t;  alio  called  a  Fan'-on. 

FANTASTIC«fXn-taV-t!ck,  83:  la.CCompare 

FANTASTICAL,  fan-taV-ti-c£l,  J  Fancy  and 
Fanciful.)  Imaginary;  unreal,  apparent;  mora  com- 
monly, whimsical,  capricious  ^uncertain,  irregular. 

Fan-tas/-t*-cal-lj(,  ad.    In  a  fantastic  manner. 

Fan-tas'-t*-cal-ness,  $.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastic. 

Fan'-t^-sf,  (-c^.  152,  105)  ».  The  old  word  for 
Fancy,  which  see.  [Shaks.] 

Fan'-ta-sted,  (-std,  114)  a.  Filled  with  fancies. 
Phantasm  and  Pbaxtom  belong  to  this  class,  but 
the  inconsistent  spelling  of  the  previous  words  neces- 
sarily separates  them. 

Fax-tJ-si-j,  (-ti'-zl-a,  [Ital.]   170)   t.    A 

musical  air  avowedly  fantastic. 

FANTOCCINI,  faV-t&-che"-n&j,  [Ital]  170: 
s.  pL  Puppets:—*,  ting.  An  exhibition  of  puppets. 

FAP=fip,  a.    Drunk :  an  old  cant  word.  [Shaks. J 

FAR=*far,  33:  a.  and  ad.  Distant,  remote :  From 
far,  from  a  remote  place :— - adv.  To  a  great  extent; 
remotely;  at  a  great  distance;  in  a  great  part;  by 
many  degrees;  to  a  great  height :  Fur  other,  very  dif- 
ferent. The  word  is  frequently  compounded:  Far1, 
abomtr,  (a  going  out  of  the  way ;)  Far' fetched,  (brought 
from  a  distance;  elaborately  strained;)  Far'-piercing ; 
Far'-ihoQtimg ;  Far* -most ;  Far' famed,  &c. 

Far'-neta,  *.    Distance;  remoteness.  [Dryden.] 

Fak'-theu,  1  ado.  and  a.    At  or  to  a  greater  dis- 

Fur'-tH-Eii,  J  tance ;  beyond ;  moreover : — adj.  More 
remote ;  longer;  tending  to  a  greater  distance. 

fc> The  latter  is  the  genuine  Saxon  word;  the  former 
takes  precedence  in  modern  use. 

FaK-thest,  1  adv.  and  a.    At  or  to  the  greatest 

Fur'-thesfc,  1  distance  : — adj.  Most  distant 

To  FuV-theT,  v.  a.  To  help  forward,  to  forward,  to 
promote;  to  help,  to  countenance.  To  Far'-ther  is 
often  met  with,  but  has  not  the  best  modern  use  in  its 
favour. 

Fur'-ther-er,  36 :  $.    A  promoter. 

FurMher-ance,  12:  *.    A  helping  forward. 

Fur'-ther-more,  ad.    Moreover;  besides. 

FAR,  *. — See  Fnrrow. 

To  FA  RCE  =  farce,  33:  v.  a.  To  stuff  or  fill 
with  what  is  now  called  forced  meat;  to  extend,  to 
swell  out. 

Far'-cing,  «.    Stuffing ;  forced  meat. 

Farce,  *.  Literally,  that  which  is  stuffed  out  with 
strong  seasoning;  appropriately,  a  short  dramatic  en- 
tertainment in  which  ridiculous  qualities  and  actions 
are  greatly  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
laughter. 

Far'-ci-cal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  farce;  ridiculous. 

Far'-ci-cal-ly,  ad.   Ridiculously. 

FARCY,  far'-c^,  *.    The  leprosy  in  horses. 

To  FARD,  fard,  v.  a.    To  paint,  as  the  cheeks. 

FARDEL,  far'-del,  «.  A  bundle,  a  pack.  [Shaks.] 

To  FARE=fa\r,  41 :  v.  n.  To  go.  to  pass,  to 
travel ;  to  be  in  a  state  good  or  bad;  to  proceed  in  any 
train  of  consequences;  in  an  impersonal  form  with  it, 
to  happen;  to  feed,  to  be  entertained  with  food. 

Fare,  *.  Originally,  a  journey ;  [Obs. ;]  price  of  con- 
veyance for  a  person  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  water; 
the  person  carried;  food  prepared  for  the  table,  pro- 
visions. 

Farx-weli/,  imper.  mood  wed  inter jectionallif. 
Pass  on  the  way  well  and  happily !  be  well  I  hence,  it 
often  merely  notes  leave-taking. 

Fare'-well,  81 :  *.  and  a.  A  good  bye ;  a  leave, 
taking: — adj.  Leave-taking. 

&-  It  maybe  met  with  in  poetry  accented  as  the  parent- 
word  above  it ;  otherwise  the  proper  accent  is  the  one 
assigned. 


FAS 

FARFET-far'-flFt,  a.   Far-fotched.  [Obs.] 

FAR1N  A*=fd-rl'-n d,  ff.  As  a  Latin  word,  meat ;  in 
botany,  tiie  pollen,  floe  dust,  or  powder  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  plants;  in  chemistry,  starch  or  fecula, 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 

FaK-i-na^-CfoKS,  (-*h'u«,  147)  90  :  a.  Consisting 
of  meal  or  flour ;  containing  meal ;  like  meal. 

FARM=farm,  33:  #.  A  tract  of  ground  leased 
for  culture  to  a  tenant  on  rent  reserved,  which  consisted 
originally  of  provisions;  the  state  of  lands  leased  to 
tenants;  a  tract  of  land  in  a  state  of  tillage  and  pas* 
turage  with  the  house  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  neces- 
sary out-buildings. 

To  Farm,  v,  a.  Primarily,  to  let  out  to  tenants  at  a 
certain  rent;  to  let  out  to  collectors  at  a  certain  rate; 
to  take  on  lease  at  a  eertain  rate,  whether  lnnd,  or  any 
thing  else  that  by  care  or  collection  yields  an  income ; 
more  commonly  and  popularly,  to  cultivate  land. 

Farm'-a-blf,  101:  a.    That  may  be  farmed. 

Far'-mer,  36 :  «.  One  who  rents  any  thing ;  one 
who  cultivates  ground. 

Farm'-ing,  e.  Cultivation  of  land ;  a  renting. 

FAROsfaiY-6,  41 :  «.    A  game  of  hazard  with 

cards. 
FARRAGO=fXr-ra;-gA,  129 :  ».    Confused  mass 

of  several  ingredients;  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch. 
Far-rai'-t-rjota,  (-rid'-j£-nus,  92,  64, 105,  120) 

a.  Formed  confusedly  of  different  things. 
FARRIER,  faY-ri-eT,  129,  105,  36 :  $.  Literally, 

a  worker  in  iron ;  appropriately,  one  who  shoes  and 

physics  horses. 
Farwi-er-y,  ».   The  work  or  practice  of  a  farrier. 
FARROW,  faY-ri,  129, 125:  t.    a  litter  of  pigs. 
To  Far'-roso,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth,  used  only  of  pigs. 
Far,  *.    A  farrow. 

FARTHER,  FARTHEST,  &c— See  under  Far. 
FA RTH I  NG— far'-thine,  ».   The  fourth  part  of  a 

peony,  the  smallest  English  coin:  formerly,  thirty 

acres  of  land. 
FarMhingt-wor/A,  143,  141 :  t.   What  a  farthing 

FARTHINGALE,  far'-titfng-gaU,  153:  $.  A 
hoop  or  hoops  used  to  spread  the  petticoat. 

FASCES,  faV-sitZ,  101  :  9.  pi.  Rods  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  with  an  axe  in  the  middle.  [Rom.  Antiq.] 

Fas'-CIJL,  (fflsh'-yal,  147)  a.  Belonging  to  the 
fasces. 

Fto'-cia,  t.    A  fillet  such  as  tied  up  the  fasces. 

Fa^'-ci-a'-ted,  (-sbi-i-t&l)  a.  Bound  with  a  fillet. 

FaV-ctW-Zwn,  89 :  *.    A  bandage ;  a  tying  up. 

Faj/-c/-cle,  59  :  M.  A  little  bunch,  as  of  flower*. 

Fas-cic'-u-lar,  a.    United  in  a  bundle. 

Fas-cjnb',  (-cene,  104)  *.    A  fagot  [Foriif.] 

To  FASCINATE,  fcV-s£-nate,  59, 105:  v.  a.  To 
bewitch,  to  enchant;  to  influence  secretly. 

Fa8,-ci-na,/-//on,  89 :  t.  The  power  or  act  of  be- 
witching; enchantment;  inexplicable  influence. 

FasAci-noffa,  120:  a.    Fascinating.  [Obs.] 

To  FASH=fash,  v.  a.    To  vex.  [Provin.] 

FASHION,  faW-un,  121,  18:  *.  Primarily, 
make,  form,  cut,  workmanship;  hence,  custom  ope- 
rating on  dress,  mode;  custom,  general  practice;  waiy 
established  by  precedent ;  manner ;  any  thing  worn ; 
the  rank  which  sets  precedents  in  fashion,  high  society. 

To  Fash'-ion,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  mould;  to  fit,  to 
adapt. 

Faslr-ion-er,  36  :  ».  One  who  forms  or  gives  shape  to. 

Fash'-ion-a-blt,  101 :  a.  and  «.  According  with 
the  prevailing  mode,  moduli;  following  the  modes; 
mingling  with  high  society :— *.  A  fashionable  person. 

Fash'-ion-a-bly,  ad.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 

Fash'-i'on-a-ble-neas,  *•    Modish  elegauce. 


The  sign = U  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Om$onanlit  ntish-un, i,  c,  minion.  165  :  vizh-un,  •*.  e.  vision,  165  :  0i!n,  166 :  then,  166, 
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FAT 

&>  Among  tlie  compounds  are  Fcuh'ion-monger,  (a  fop.) 
and  Fath'ion-picceSy  (those  timbers  that  form  the 
stem  of  a  ship.; 

To  FAST«f£*t,  11 :  v.  ft.  To  abstain  from  food; 
to  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abstinence. 

Fast,  «.    Abstinence  from  food;  religious  abstinence. 

Fast'-er,  36 :  *.    He  who  abstains  from  food. 

Fast/-day,  FaatP-ing-day',  ».  Day  for  religions 
fasting. 

FAST=f$st,  11 :  a.  and  ad.  Swift ;  moving  rapidly; 
quick  in  motion :— <nfo.  Swiftly,  rapidly. 

FAST=fa*t,  11:  a.  and  ad.  Literally,  fixed, 
pressed  close;  hence,  tight;  firm, immovable;  strong; 
sound,  complete ;  Fast  and  loose,  variable,  inconstant: 
—adv.  Firmly,  immovably :  Fast  by,  or  Fast  betide, 
close  by,  close  beside,  near  to. 

FastMy,  ad.    Surely. 

FastZ-neis,  t.  The  state  of  being  fast ;  strength,  se- 
curity;  a  strong-hold,  a  place  fortified. 

Fast'-hand-ed,  a.    Close-handed,  covetous. 

To  Fasten,  (faV-sn,  11,  156, 114)  v. «.  and  n. 
To  make  fast,  to  make  firm;  to  hold  together,  to 
cement,  to  link ;  to  affix ;  to  lay  on  forcibly :— neu.  To 
fix  itself. 

Fas'-tf  n-tr,  36 :  «.    One  who  fastens. 

FaV-ten-ing,  s.    That  which  fastens. 

FASTIDIOUS,  flU-tid'4-ua,  90:  a.  Disdainful; 
squeamish ;  delicate  to  a  vice. 

Fas-tid'-i-oua-ly,  ad.    Disdainfully ;  squeamishly. 

Fas-tid'-i-otfS-ness,  ».  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
dainful or  over  nice.    Fattid'ios"itp  is  out  of  use. 

Fas/-tu-OD8,  120,  147:  a.    Proud,  haughty. 

FAT=fit,  a,  and  «.  Full-fed;  plump,  fleshy"; 
coarse,  gross,  dull;  rich,  fertile,  abounding:—*.  The 
unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh;  the  best  or  richest 
part  of  any  thing. 

To  Fat,  t>.  a.  and  «.  To  fatten . — neu.  To  grow  fat 

Fat'-ty,  a.    Unctuous,  oleaginous,  greasy. 

Fat'-tish,  a.    Rather  fat 

Fat'-neas,  «.    Plumpness,  unctuousness. 

Fat'-ner. — See  lower. 

FatMing,  «.   A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 

0^ Among  the  compounds  are  Fat'htdneyed  (fat,)  and 
Faf-brained.  Fat-witted,  (heavy,  dull.) 

To  Fat'- ten,  114:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  make  fat;  to 
make  fertile:— neu.  To  grow  fat  or  pampered. 

Fat/-tf  n-er,  Fat'-ner,  *.    He  or  that  which  fattens. 

FATAL,  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FATE=fat«,  s.  Literally,  that  which  is  spoken  or 
decreed  :  hence  its  meaning  will  differ  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  person  who  uses  the  word:  the  spiritualist 
understands  it  as  the  will  of  the  Supreme;  the  mate* 
rialist  as  the  course  of  nature ;  the  ancient  heathen  as 
a  power  or  god  by  whom  gods  themselves  were  bound : 
destiny ;  death,  destruction ;  cause  of  death. 

Fa'-tal,  a.  Appointed  by  fate ;  inevitable ;  deadly, 
mortal  i  causing  destruction. 

Fa'-tal-ly,  ad.    By  fate ;  mortally,  destructively. 

Fa'-tal-ne88,  Fa-tal'-i-ty,  *.  Predetermined  order 
or  series  of  events ;  decree  of  fate ;  tendency  to  danger ; 
inevitable  misfortune,  mortality. 

Fa'-tal-um,  158:  t.  The  notion  or  doctrine  that 
whatever  happens,  happens  of  necessity  and  cannot 
be  prevented  by  any  choice,  intelligence,  or  effort  of 
man ;  a  notion  which  arises  from  tacitly  or  unwarily 
ascribing  the  same  restraints  and  condition  to  the 
fore- knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which  necessarily  ac- 
company fore-knowledge  in  the  creature.— -See  Fore- 
knowledge. 

Fa'-tal-ist,  «.   One  who  believes  in  fatalism. 

Fa'- ted,  a.  Decreed  by  fate,  doomed;  regulated  by 
fate;  endued  by  tote;  invested  with  fatal  power. 

FateT-ftfl,  117:  a.    Bearing  fatal  power. 

Fates,  t.  pi.  The  three  destinies  of  ancient  mythology. 
Tho  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  wW 

Vowths  gitt'-wav  chftp'-man :  pd-p#:  llw 


FAV 

Fj-ThZ-J-o^l-  «.    Of  power  to  Jbretel,  prophetic. 

F^-Tip'-aR-or/a,  120:  a.    Deadly,  mortal. 

FATHER,  flfli'-eT,  122,  111 :  «.  He  who  has  a 
child  begotten  by  him ;  he  who  stands  in  the  relation 
of  ancestor  near  or  distant ;  the  title  of  any  man  re- 
verend by  age  or  offiee ;  an  old  man ;  one  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers }  one  who  has  given  origin  to  any 
thing;  one  who  acts  with  paternal  care;  a  title  of  the 
Creator. 

Fa th"-er- in-law',  s.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or 
wife;  a  step.father. 

To  Fath'-er,  v,  a.  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter;  to 
adopt  as  being  the  author;  to  ascribe  to  as  being  the 
offspring  or  production  of,  (followed  by  ea.) 

Father-hood,  1 18 :  #.  The  state  of  being  a  f 

Fath'-er-less,  a.  Without  a  father. 

Fath'-er-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Paternal  x—-odv,  like  a 
father. 

Fath'-er-lt-neas, «.  Parental  kindness. 

Fafh'-eT-land,  «.  The  land  whence  one's  fathers  came. 

FATHOM^ftfh'-om,  13 :  *.  A  measure  of  six 
feet,  generally  used  in  ascertaining  depth  at  sea ;  reach, 
penetration,  depth  of  contrivance. 

7b  Fath'-om,  v.  a.  To  encompass  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended or  encircling,  the  space  which  a  man  can 
measure  with  arms  extended  being  the  origin  of  the 
fathom;  more  commonly,  to  sound,  to  try  the  depth 
of ;  to  penetrate. 

Fath'-ora-er,  ».  One  who  fathoms. 

Fath'-om-less,  a.  That  which  cannot  be  fathomed. 

FATIDICAL,  FATIFEROUS.— See  under  Fate. 

FATIGUE,  f<3-tegW,  104:  ».  Weariness,  lassi- 
tude ;  the  cause  of  weariness,  labour,  toil. 

To  Fa-tigue7,  v,  a.  To  tire,  to  weary. 

To  Fat'-matr,  92  :  v.  a.  To  fatigue.  [Out  of  use.] 

Fat'-i-gate,  a.  Wearied.  [Shaks] 

Fat/-i-ga-ble,  a.  Easily  wearied. 

Fat;-i-ga"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Weariness.  [Obs.] 

FATISCENCE=f(i-tT8/-se,nc«,  s.  An  opening. 

FATLING,  &c,  FATTEN,  &c— See  under  Fat 

FATUOUS,  faY-i-ua,  92,  147, 120:  a.  Stnpid, 
foolish,  silly ;  impotent,  without  force  or  fire,  illusory. 

Fa-tu'-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Foolishness,  weakness  of  mind. 

FAUCET^faV-cSt, ».  A  small  pipe  for  a  barrel. 

FAUFEL=faV-fS),  *\  The  fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm. 

FAUGH  !  faSn.  An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 

(K7-  For  Faulchiow,  Faulcon,  &c— See  Falchion,  &c. 

FAU  L/T\=  fault,  123  :  «.  Offence,  slight  crime ;  de- 
fect, want;  difficulty:  At  fault,  puzzled. 

Faul'-ty,  a.  Guilty  of  fault ;  wrong,  bad. 

Faul'-ti-ly,  aa\  Not  rightly,  improperly. 

Faul'-ti'-ness, «.  The  state  of  being  faulty;  offence. 

Fault'-less,  a.  Without  fault,  perfect. 

FaultMesa-ness, «.  Freedom  from  faults. 

Fault'-find-er,  115,  36 :  «.  A  eensarer. 

FAUN=ffcj>n,  123 :  $.  A  woodland  deity,  half  man. 
half  goat;  a  sylvan,  a  satyr.— See  Fawn,  (a  deer.)  in 
its  place. 

Fann'-ist,  ».  One  who  pursues  rural  studies. 

FAUTOR==faV-tor,  38  :  «.  A  favourer.  [B.  Jon.) 

FAVILLOUS,  fd-vilMiis,  120:  a.  Of  ashes. 

To  FAVOUR,  f  a'-vur,  120,  40  :  v.  a.  To  regard 
with  kindness;  to  afford  advantages  for  success*  to 
facilitate ;  to  spare.— See  also  lower. 

Fa'-VO*r,  «.  Kindness;  support;  kindness  granted ; 
lenity;  good  will;  advantage;  bias;  person  or  thing 
favoured ;  something  worn  as  a  lady's  gift  and  token 
of  favour;  any  thing  worn  as  a  token.— See  also  lower. 

Fa'-vour-er,  56 :  ».  One  who  favours. 

Fa'-voair-a-bl*,  101 :  a.  Kind  ;  propitious ;  pal- 
liative; conducing  to;  convenient. 

•h  the  numbers  refer,  precede  tbe  Dictionary. 

g&d :  j'53,  I.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,\,  &c«  wmte,  171. 


PEA 


FEA 


Fa'-Tw-o-bljr,  ad.  With 

Fa'-roinr-a-ble-iieM, «•  Kindness,  benignity. 

Faf~rowr-\emy  a.  Without  favour. 

Fa/-vo*r-«te,  105 :  *.  and  a.  A  person  or  thing  n- 
garded  with  favour, or  beloved}  om  chosen  as  a  com- 
panion by  a  superior:—^.  Beloved,  regarded  with 
favour. 

Fe/-vour-*-tinn,  158:  ».  Exercise  of  powtr  by 
favourites. 

Fa'-vonred,   (-Turd,   114)  part.    Regarded  with 

F^^^d,  a.  Favoured  by  nater.  with  beauty  of  1^"*  +  Fef^ j  "ff  "  tT*^ 
i»nts»;he»oe.UUavo«red.  not  mvonrad  with  beauty;  F«W-#r-W,  t.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers, 
and  hence,  welUavoored  at  its  opposite.  FeYim  -er-d  lY-Yer,  *.  One  who  cleanses  feathers. 


FEATHER,  ttth'-#r,  120,36  :  «.  A  plume  of  a 

bird;  a  collection  of  feathers  lor  ornament;  an  orna- 
ment or  distinction ;  an  empty  title;  friztling  hair  on 
a  horse ;  kind,  species,  from  the  expression  "birds  of 
a  feather.** 

To  F<ath'-eT,  v.  a.  To  dress  In  feathers ;  to  adorn ; 
to  give  wing*  to;  to  tread;  to  use  with  feathery  sctloo : 
To  f tather  one's  nest,  to  get  riches  together. 

Feath'-erex),  114:  a.  Clothed  with  feathers;  fitted 
with  feathers ;  clothed  or  covered  as  with  feathers. 

Feoth'-tr-lest,  «.  Without  feathers. 


Fa'-vowrrd-ly,  mi.  As  to  feature, 

Fa'-Yoajrcd-neWy  t.  Appearance.  [Bible] 

FaZ-Yosir,  8.  Feature,  countenance.  [Bacon.  Shaks.] 
— See  also  above. 

7b  Fa'-votrr,  v.  a.  To  resemble. — See' also  above. 

FAWN=ffuD,#.  A  young  deer. 

To  Fawn,  v.  m.  To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 

To  FAWN— flan,  v.*.  To  court  farcer  as  by  the 
tricks  of  a  dog;  to  court  servilely. 

Fawn'-eT,  36 :  #.  One  that  fawns.  . 

Fawn'-tDg,  #.  Gross  or  mean  flattery. 

Fawn'-ing-ls/,  ad.  In  a  fawning  manner. 

FAY.— See  under  Fairy  and  Faith. 

To  FEAGUE=fegMX,  103:  v.  a.  To  beat  or  whip. 

FEALTY,  &C— See  under  Fee. 

FEAR—feri,  103,  43:  «.  The  uneasy  or  painful 
emotion  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  coming  danger ; 
in  excess,  it  to  strictly  called  drtad,  terror  ;  qualified 
by  reverence.  H  is  awe:  aoprehension,  anxiety,  solici- 
tude; that  whieh  causes' fear;  the  object  of  fear; 
something  to  scare ;  reverence,  respect,  doe  regard. 

To  Fear,  v.  a.  To  dread,  to  consider  with  apprehen- 
sion; to  be  afraid  of;  to  reverence :  In  old  authors,  to 
fright:—***.  To  live  In  terror;  to  be  afraid,  to  be 


:  a.    That 


Fear'-fvl,  117:  a.  Timorous;  terrible.  (131.) 
Fear/-f«l-ly,  ad.  Timorously ;  terribly. 
Fear'-ftfl-ness,  «.  Habitual  timidity;  terror. 
FearMena,  a.  Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 
FearMess-ly,  ad.  Intrepidly. 
FearMesa-neas,  «.  Exemption  from  fear. 
FEASIBLE,  feV-ie-bl,  103,  151. 101 

may  be  done,  practicable. 
Fea-st-bly,  ad.  Practicably. 
Fea -«-btll,-»-ty,  84 :  ».  PractkabOity. 
FEAST—fecst,  «.  An  entertainment  of  the  table;  a 

sumptuous  treat;  something  delicious  to  the  palate; 

that  which  delights;  an  anniversary  of  rejoicing  op- 
posed to  a  feet. 
7b  Feast,  v.  «.  and  a.  To  eat  sumptuously .—act. 

To  entertain  sumptuously ;  to  delight ;  to  pamper. 
Feast'-eT, «.  The  partaker  or  the  giver  of  a  feast 
FeasV-f«l,  117:  a.  Festive.  [Milton.] 
Feasf-ing,  «.  A  feast ;  the  act  of  feasting. 
Feast'-rite,  *.  Custom  observed  at  feasts. 
Fbs'-t^l,  12:    la.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
FaV-TJVB,  105:/  feast;  joyous,  gay,  mirthful. 
FesMi-val,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous  : 

— *.  The  time  of  feasting  |  an  anniversary  day  of  Joy. 
Fea-tiv'-»-tj ,  84,  105 :  *.  Primarily,  the  mirth  of  a 

feast :  hence,  social  joy,  joyfulnees,  gaiety. 
FEAT»fett,#.  Md  a.  An  act,  a  deed;  an  exploit  : 

—cdj.  [Obs.]  Beady,  skilful,  ingenious. 
To  Feat,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  fashion.  [Shaks.] 
FeatMy,  a.  Readily,  neatly,  dexterously.  [Shaks.] 
Feat'-nes*,  ».  Neatness,  dexterity.  [Obs.] 
Feaf -e-oaej,  a.  Feat  Feat/-e-o«e>Iy,  ad.  Featly.  [Obs.] 


Fmth'-er-edge,  «.  An  edge  tapering  oft 

Fwth'-tT-few,  110 :  «.  A  plant 

FEATURE-fea'-tArt,c©#>9.-  feotZ-chW,  147: 
«.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face ;  (this  sense  is  now 
restricted  to  features  in  the  plural;)  any  single  linea- 
ment; prominent  part  of  any  thing. 

Fea'-/a<red,  114:  a.  Having  features ;  handsome. 

7b  FEAZE=feaz,  189:  v.  a.  To  untwist;  to  beat. 

FEBRILE,  feV-rtl,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  fever; 
indicating  fever,  or  derived  from  it. 

Feb"-r»-fa'-cient,  (-sh'Snt,  147)  a.  Causing  fever. 

Feb'-n'-fuge,  *>  A  medicine  to  allay  fever. 

Fe-brif '-ic,  88 :  a.  Producing  fever,  feverish. 

FECIAL,  fe'-eh'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  herald; 
performed  or  proclaimed  by  heralds. 

FEBRUATION,  fW-roo-a"-shun,  109,  89 :  #. 
A  purifying  rite  among  the  gentiles ;  a  sacrifice. 

Fkw-ru-ar-t,  105:  «.  The  second  month  of  the 
yesr,  anciently,  the  last  in  which  rites  of  purification 
were  practised  by  the  Romans. 

FECULENT,  Ac— See  under  Faxes. 

FECUND-efeck'-und,  94:  a.   Fruitful ;  prolific. 

To  Fe</-un-date,  v.  a.  To  impregnate. 

Fec,-un-da"-/i*on,  t.  The  act  of  making  fruitful. 

To  Fe-cun'-d»-fy,  6 :  v.  a.    To  make  fruitful. 

Fe-cun'-d»-ty,  s.  Fruitfulness,  fertility. 

FED.— See  To  Feed. 

FEDERAL -ted'-er-ai,  92:  a.  Relating  to  a 
league  or  contract 

Fed'-er-ar-y,  Fed'-ar-jr,  ».  A  confederate.  [Shaks.] 

Fed'-er-al-ist,  «.  A  leaguer  in  the  American  war. 

FecK-er-ate,  a.  Joined  in  confederacy. 

Fed"-er-a'-tive,  a.  Joining  in  a  league. 

Fed'-er-a^-fton,  89 :  *.  A  league. 

FEDITY,  fe'-de-tety  105  :  *.  Baseness. 

FEE  =  fee,  «.  Originally,  cattle  ;  henoe,  property 
transferred;  and  hence  its  present  signification,  are- 
ward  or  compensation  for  services,  particularly  for  the 
services  of  official  or  professional  men. 

To  Fee),  v.  a.  To  give  a  fee  to ;  to  pay ;  to  keep  in 
hire;  to  bribe, 

FEE- fee,  1  103:  «.   This  word  Is  not.  according  to 

Fief,  feef,  j  Webster,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  fere- 
going,  but  has  tor  its  original  meaning,  or  a  part  of 
that  meaning,  the  notion  of  faith  or  trust  being  ap- 

Elied  primarily  to  a  loan  of  land  or  an  estate  in  tru»t 
>  be  held  of  the  prince  or  lord  on  condition  of  certain 
services.  All  land  In  England,  except  the  Crown 
land.  Is  understood  to  have  descended  as  so  held,  and 
a  fee  now  means  an  estate  of  Inheritance  which  may 
be  either  a  fee-simple  or  a  fee-tall:  the  former  is  that 
of  which  a  man  has  the  entire  disposal;  the  latter  is 
that  which  must  descend  in  a  particular  line  of  In- 
heritance. 

Fee/-farm,  ».  A  tenure  on  such  service  only  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment  usually  the  full  rent 

Fist-AT*,  a.  Faithful  to  the  liege  lord. 

Fe'-fllty,  s.  A  Hege  man's  duty  to  his  liege  lord. 


lbs  sign  =  to  used  after  modes  of  speUteg  thai  have  no  imgalarity  ofsooad. 

Gmtmattts :  mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mUsion,  165  r  vizh-un,  t,  e,  vitien,  165 ;  ttto,  166 :  flUto,  166, 
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One  that  feeds ;  one  that  eata. 
.  n.  and  a.  To  have  perception 


FEL 

Fjzod,  fewd^ludO   1  110:*.   A  ftef,  a  fed ;  a  con. 

Fkud,  (fewd=fudt)l  ditional  allotment  of  land;  a 
tenure. 

Feu'-dal,  or  Fro'-dnl,  a.  Pertaining  to  flefli  or  fees; 
embracing  tenures  by  military  service*. 

Feu'-dal-wm,  158:  #.  The  principle  of  holding  lands 
on  condition  of  military  service,  the  feudal  system. 

Feu'-dar-y,  Feu'-da-tor-y,  *.  The  tenant  of  a  feud. 

Feud'-i*t,  *.  A  writer  on  feuds. 

Feu-dal'-i-ty,  84 :  8.   The  state  of  being  feudal. 

Feoff,  fSff,  120:  «.    A  net 

To  Feoff,  v.  a.  To  enfeoff,  to  invest  with  a  fee. 

Feof-fee',  1 77  :  s.    One  put  in  possession. 

Feof-fer,  36:1  177 :  ».    One  who  enfeoffs  or  puts  in 

Feof-for,  38 :/  possession. 

FeofF-ment,  t.  The  act  of  granting  possession. 

FEEBLE,  feV-bl,  101:  a.    Weak;  debilitated. 

Fee'-bly,  ad.  Weakly ;  without  strength. 

Fee'-blr-ness,  ».  Weakness  ;  imbecility. 

Fee"-ble-m«nd'-cd,  (tmtnd'-ed,  116)  a.  Weak  of 
mind. 

To  FEED=fetd,l  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  its  other  rein. 

1  FKD=fSd,  >  tions  under   Food.)   To  supply 

FED=f£d,  J  with  food  ;  to  supply ;  to  nourish ; 

to  keep  in  hope;  to  fatten :—*<?*.  To  take  food;  to 
prey  \  to  pasture ;  to  grow  fat. 

Feed,  9.  Food  taken  by  a  beast ;  act  of  eating. 

Feed'-er,  36:  ». 

To  FEEL=.fed, 

1  Fej.T— fe*lt,        J  by  the  touch;  to  search  by  the 

FEi.T=fe'lt,  )  touch;  to  cause  sensation  by  the 

touch ;  to  have  perception  mentally ;  to  have  the  sen- 
sibility excited :— act.  To  perceive  by  the  touch;  to 
touch,  to  handle ;  to  have  a  corporeal  sense  of,  as  of 
pain  or  pleasure ;  to  perceive  mentally ;  to  experience; 
to  suffer;  to  know. 

Feel,  #.  The  sense  of  feeling,  the  touch. 

Feel'-*r,  36:  s.  He  that  feels;  in  the  plural,  the 
horns  or  antennas  of  insects. 

Feel'-ing,  *.  and  a.  The  sense  of  touch ;  the  capa- 
city for  pleasure  or  pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual ; 
sensibility,  tenderness :— a.  Expressive  of  or  possess- 
ing great  sensibility ;  Shaks.  has  used  it  to  signify 
sensibly  felt. 

Feel'-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  feeling  manner. 

FEESE,  fe«,  151,  189:  #.    A  race.  [Obs] 

FEET,  &C— See  under  Foot. 

FEE-TAIL.— See  Fee. 

To  FEIGN,  fa\n,  100, 157:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  in- 
vent; to  make  a  show  of;  to  dissemble  :— «e«.  To 
image  from  the  invention. 

Fei^n'-ed-ly,  ad.   In  Action ;  not  truly. 

F«yn'-eT,  36 :  t.  One  tliat  feigns ;  an  inventor. 

Fe7yn'-ing,  ».  A  false  appearance;  a  contriving. 

Fet^n'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  false  appearance. 

Feint,  (fa\nt)  f .  A  pretence,  an  offer  to  do  what  is 
not  intended;  a  mock  thrust:  Locke  uses  it  tot  feigned. 

FELICITOUS,  fi-lW-e-tua,  120  :  a.    Happy. 

Fe-Hc,-f-totf8-ly,  ad.  Happily. 

To  Fe-lic'-i-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  happy ;  more  com- 
monly, to  congratulate. 

Fe-licM-tate,  o.  Made  happy.  [Shaks.] 

Fe-lic'-*-ta"-/wn,  89  :  «.   Congratulation. 

Fe-lic'-i-ty,  (fe-lW-e-te^.  105)  s,  Happinoa; 
prosperity  j  blessedness,  blissfulness. 

FELIN  E— feMIne,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  cat. 

FELL. — See  To  Fall :  and  also  the  ensuing  classes. 

FELL-ftl,  155  :  «.  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast ;  it 
is  also  called  Felt. 

Fell'-mws^er,  16, 158,  77 :  f .  A  dealer  in  hides. 


PEN 

FELL=fe1,  r.  A  hill :  also  a  contraction  tor  field. 
FELL=fe1,  a.  Cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman. 
Fel'-ly,  ad.  Cruelly,  savagely. 
Fell'-ness,  «.  Cruelty,  savagencss. 
Fel'-on,  a.  and  *.  Cruel,  fierce : — *.  A  painful  tu- 
mor, a  whitlow ;  (but  perhaps  Furuncle  anglicized.) 

FELL=f£l,  s.  Gall;  melancholiness.  [Spenser. J 
Fel-lif'-linws,  87,  109  :  a.    Rowing  with  gall. 

To  FELL=f£l,  v.  a.  To  knock  or  cut  down. 

Fel'-ler,  s.  One  that  knocks  or  cuts  down. 

FELLOE  (of  a  wheel)—  See  Felly. 

FELLOW,  m*  )&,  125:  #.  He  or  that  which  is 
Joined  or  associated ;  a  companion ;  one  of  the  same 
kind ;  an  equal ;  one  suited  to  another ;  one  of  several 
who  are  members  of  a  college  and  share  its  revenues; 
one  of  the  world  at  large,  a  somebody ;  one  of  those 
sorry  people  of  which  a  great  pari  of  the  world  consists. 

To  FeV-\owfV.  a.  To  suit  with,  to  pair  with. 

Fel'-lotr-like,  Fel'-loto-ly,  a.  Like  a  companion. 

Fel'-loto-ship, «.  Companionship ;  association ;  equal- 
ity; fitness  for  social  entertainments;  adjustment  of 
proportions  to  partners;  the  maintenance  which  sup- 
ports a  fellow  of  a  college. 

£*•  Among  the  compounds  are  Fellow-citizen,  Fellow- 
commoner,  (one  who  has  the  same  right  of  common: 
also,  a  commoner  at  Cambridge  who  dines  with  the 
fellows;)  Fellow-counsellor;  Fellow-creature ;  Fellow- 
heir  t  Fellow-helper;  Fellow-maiden.  Fellow-minister; 
Fellow-scholar ;  Fellow  servant ;  Fellow-sufferer ;  Fel- 
low-traveller, Feilo w-feeling,  (sympathy;)  fcc. 

FELLY,  rei'-le^  105:  J.  The  outward  rim  of  a 
wheel  supported  by  the  spokes,  formerly  written 
Felloe.  .     ,     , 

FELO-DE-SE=feMA-d4-se",  [Lat.]  ».  He  who 
commits  felony  by  murdering  himself. 

Fel'-on,  18 : ».  and  a.  One  guilty  of  felony : — ^".Per- 
taining to  a  felon ;  wrong-doing.— See  also  under  Fell. 

Fel'-o-ny,  1 05  :  s.  An  offence  which  occasions  a  total 
forfeiture  of  either  lands,  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishment 
may  be  superadded  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

Fe-la-nt-otts,  90,  120 :  a.  Proceeding  from  an  evil 
heart  and  purpose ;  wicked,  malignant 

Fe-lo'-m'-oi/s-ly,  ad.  In  a  felonious  way. 

FELSPAR=f£l'-spar,  t.  A  sQicious  mineral  often 
found  in  mountains  in  solid  masses,  or  crystallized. 

FELT.— See  To  Feel. 

FELT=f£lt,  s.  Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without 
wearing.— See  also  Fell,  a  skin. 

To  Felt,  v.  a.  To  unite  without  weaving. 

To  Fef-tfr,  v,  a.  To  clot  together  as  felt  [Ob*.] 

FELUCCA«fe-luc'-ki,  t.  A  small  open  boat  of 
six  oars  and  a  helm  that  may  be  shifted  to  either  end. 

FEMALE=fe'-mile,  #.  and  a.  A  she,  one  of  the 
sex  that  brings  young >—adj.  Not  male;  pertaining  to 
a  she.  Female  screw  is  that  which  receives  the  other 
screw,  the  nut  * 

Feme'-co-vert",  f.  A  married  woman.  [Law.] 

Feme-sole',  t.  A  single  woman.  [Law.] 

Fbm'-i-ninb,  (-nfn,  105  )  a.  Of  the  sex  that  bring* 
young;  soft,  delicate ;  effeminate,  emasculated ;  fitted 
to  denote  what  is  feminine:  Ford  uses  Fem'inate. 
Milton  has  used  Feminino  as  a  noun-substantive. 

Fem'-i-nal;/-i-ty,84:  *.  The  female  nature.  [Brown.] 

Fem-in'-i-ty,  t.  Feminine  qualities.  [Spenser.] 

FEMORA  L,  flfm'-o-ral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  thigh. 

FENssfSn,  *.    A  marsh,  a  moor,  low  moist  ground. 

Fen'-ny,  105:  a.    Marshy;  inhabiting.marshcs. 

£?•  Among  the  compounds  are  Fen' -berry,  Fen'ny- 
stones,  (plants,)  Fen'-born;  Fen'-cricket,  (an  insect ;) 
and  Fen-sucked. 

FENCE=fence,  *.  That  which  defends ;  enclosure. 

$?•  It  is*  used  adjcctively  in  Fence'month,  the  month 
during  which  it  was  prohibited  to  hunt  in  any  forest. 


TImi  Mbtmes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refar,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowtltt  gSu'-wav  chap'-m^n:  pa-pi';  liw:  g»d:  fOo,  i.  e.  jew,  50 :  o,t/v,&c.  mute,  171. 
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FER 

To  Fence,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  enclosure,  to  guard. 

Fen'-ct-ble>  a.   That  may  be  fenced. 

To  Fkwce,  v.  n.  To  practise  manual  defence. 

Fence,  «.  The  art  of  defence  ;  fencing. 

Fen'-cer,  t .  One  who  teaches  or  practises  fencing. 

Fen'-ci-ble,  t,  A  soldier  for  defensive  purposes. 

Fen'-cing,  ».  The  art  of  defenee  by  the  email  sword. 
Hence  FeV-ctag-seAee/  and  Fgn'-cmp+uuttr. 

To  Fend,  r.  a.  and  a.  To  keep  off,  to  shut  out  :— 
•en.  To  dispute;  to  keep  off  a  charge. 

Fend'-eT,  36  :  «.  Any  thing  that  defends ;  a  metal 
guard  before  a  fire;  a  substance  of  any  kind  to  protect 
the  sides  of  a  ship. 

To  FENERATtUfeV-e'r-ite,  92 :  v.  ».  To  put 
money  to  usury.  [Out  of  use.] 

Fen'-er*a"-/ion,  89 :  ».  The  gain  of  money  by  usury. 

FENESTRAL=fe-ncV-tral,a.  Of  window*. 

FEN  NEL—feV-ne'l,  ».  A  plant  of  strong  scent. 

FEOD,  &a,  FEOFF,  &c— See  under  Fee. 

FERACIOUS,  fe-ra'-sh'u8,  90,  120  :  a.  Fruit, 
ful,  producing  abundantly. 

Fe-rac/-*-ty,  (-raW-C-tJ^,  105)  «.  Fruitfulness ; 
fertility. 

FERAL»fert'-aI,  43  :  a.  Funereal,  mournful. 

FERE=fere,  ».  A  mate.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 

FERETORY,  RrZ-e-tor-e^  #.  A  place  for  a  bier. 

FERIAL*  feV-e-51,  a.  Pertaining  to  holidays ;  per- 
tainiag  to  the  week-days. 

Fe-rt-a'-/ion,  89  :  ».    The  act  of  keeping  holiday. 

FERINE^ferV-iDt,  a.  Wild,  savage ;  barbarous. 

Fe-rine'-nesa,  83 :  *.  Barbarity,  savageness. 

FrbZ-^tf,  81,  92  :  «.    Cruelty,  barbarity,  wildneat. 

To  FERMENT=fer-m5nt/,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  ex. 
cite  internal  motion,  as  in  the  change  of  must  to  wine : 
neu.  To  have  that  spontaneous  excitement  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  by  which  a  change  in  them  takes  place. 

Fer-men -ta-bl<r,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation. 

Fer-men'-ta-tive,  a.  Causing  fermentation.  Old 
authors  use  Fermen'-taL 

Fer-merj'-to-trVe-nesa,  «.  Capability  of  fermenting. 

Fek'-MENT,  83  :  f.  A  boiling;  intestine  motion,  tu- 
mult; that  which  causes  fermentation. 

Fer'rmen-ta"-/ion,  89:  t.    A  spontaneous  change 

t  which  takes  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
when  no  longer  alive :  it  is  vinous,  acetous,  or  putre- 
factive }  and  also  panary,  as  in  the  raising  of  bread. 

FERN=fern,  «.   A  wild  plant  of  many  kinds. 

Fern-y,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern. 

FEROCIOUS,  fl.ro'-sh'ug,  90,  120:  a.  Savage, 
fierce ;  ravenous,  rapacious. 

Fe-rV-cKMrs-ly,  ad.   In  a  ferocious  manner. 

Fe-ro'-ctcwt-ness,  «.  Fierceness,  savageness. 

Fe-roc'-i-ts/,  (f£-r5sV-£-t&j,  92,  105)  #.  Savage- 
ness,  wildness,  fiereeness. 

FERREOUS,  feV-r£-us,  120:  a.  Containing  iron. 

Fer'-ric,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  extracted  from  iron. 

Fer-riP-er-own,  87  :  a.  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 

Fer-ru'-gt-nowa,  109:  a.  Partaking  of  iron ;  of  a 
rusty  iron  colour.    Ferrugin'  eous  is  less  used. 

Fkr'-rule,  t.  An  iron  ring  to  keep  from  cracking. 

FERRET«feV-r«t,  129 :  t .  An  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind  used  in  hunting  out  rabbits  from  their 
burrows. 

To  Fer'-ret,  t».  a.  To  hunt  out  as  a  ferret  does. 

Fer'-ret-er,  «.  One  that  hunts  another  in  privacies. 

FERRET=*fer/-re't,  t.  Narrow  woollen  tape. 

FERRIC,  FERRULE,  &C— See  under  Ferreous. 

To  FERRY,  fSr'-r^,  129, 105 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
carry  over  in  a  boot:— fieu.  To  pass  in  a  boot. 


FEV 

Fer'-r*',  f .  and  «*.  A  vessel  for  ferrying ;  the  passage 
which  the  ferry-boat  traverses  :—adj.  Of  a  ferry. 

Fer'-ri-age,  99  :  «.  The  fere  paid  to  a  ferryman. 

FERTILE,  fer'-tll,  105:  a.  Fruitful,  abundant.' 

FerMile-ly,  ad.  Fruitfully,  plenteously. 

7b  Fer'-U-lixe,  v,  «•  To  make  fruitful. 

Fer-til'-*-ty,  84 :  t.  Fruitfulness.  Fer'ti/eneu  is  obs. 

FERULA,  feV-oo-lJ,  129, 109, 98 :  f.  Something 
to  strike  with,  a  haad-alapper ;  a  cane. 

Fbr'-u-u/'-cbou*,  (-tb/ua,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to 

FERVENT- fer'-vent,  a.  Hot;  boning;  ardent 

FeK-vent-ly,  ad.  With  fervency ;  vehemently. 
.Fer'-ven-cy,  t.  Heat  of  mind;  ardour;  seal. 

Fbb/-vid,  a.  Hot,  burning;  vehement,  xealous. 

Fer'-vid-la;,  ad.  With  glowing  warmth. 

FerZ-vid-nesa,  t.  Ardour.     Fervid'ity  is  not  in  use. 

Fiir'-vor/R,  120:  8.  Heat,  warmth;  seal,  ardour. 

FESCENNINE«feV-**n-nim,a.and#.  Of  Fes. 
cennium,  in  ancient  Italy,  applied  especially  as  an 
epithet  to  rude  obscene  verses:—*.  A  coarse  wedding 

FESCUE~feV-c&,  189:  ».  A  wire,  straw,  or  pin, 

to  point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read. 
FESSE=fe*8,  189  :  ».    A  band  or  girdle  possessing 

the  third  part  of  the  escutcheon  over  the  middle.  [Her.] 
Fease'-point,  f.  The  exact  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 
To  FESTER=feV-t*r,  36:  v.n.    To  rankle,  to 

grow  virulent;  to  corrupt. 
FESTINATE,  feV-ti-nlt*,  a.  Hasty.  [Shaka] 
Fea'  ti-nate-ly,  ad.  Hastily ;  with  speed.  [Shaks.] 
Fea/-ti-na"-f*on,  89 :  #.    Haste,  hurrv. 
FESTIVE,  &C,  FESTAL.— See  under  Feast. 
FESTOON=fSs-t<S5n',  «.    Something  in  Imitation 

of  a  garland  falling  archwise  between  its  extremities. 
FESTUCOUS,  f^-ti-cuf,  120:  a.   Made  of 

straw. 
Fes'-ta-cjne,  (-cin,  105)  a.    Straw  colour. 
FETAL.— See  under  Fetus. 
To  FETCH=f8tch,  v.  a.  and  ».   (Anciently,  To 

Fet.)   To  go  and  bring;  to  bring;  to  perform;  to 

obtain  as  its  price:— *ea.  To  more  with  a  quick  return. 
Fetch,  f.    A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indi- 
rectly performed ;  a  trick ;  a  lie. 
Feteb'-er,  36 :  ».    One  that  fetches. 
FETlD=»feV-id,  94 :  a.    Stinking,  rancid. 
FetMd-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  stinking. 
Fk'-tor,  f .    A  strong  offensive  smell. 
FETLOCK^feY-lSck,  s.    A  tuft  of  hair  generally 

growing  behind  the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 
FETTER=feV-ter,  36:  *.    A  chain  fer  the  feet: 

It  is  generally  used  in  the  plural :  chains ;  restraint. 
To  FerAtf  r,  v.  a.    To  chain,  to  shackle,  to  tie. 
Fet'-teT-leaa,  a.    Free  from  restraint. 
To  FETTLE,  feY-tl,  v.  if.    To  set  in  order.  [Obs.] 
FETUS=(e'-tU8,  $.    An  animal  in  embryo. 
Fe'-tnl,  12  :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 
FEUD=»fudt,  «•  A  deadly  quarrel  between  ftunilies 

or  clans ;  intestine  quarrel  or  contention. 
FEUD,  FEUDAL,  &a—See  under  Fee. 
FEU  DE  JOIE,  faoo'-duzh-wiV',  [Fr.]  170:  «. 

Bonfire. 
FEU1LLAGE,  fdool'-yage,  [Fr.]  s.  Row  of  leaves. 
FBUILLE-UOHTEff  t.  Colour  of  feded  leaf:  it  is  An- 

glicised  into  Fil'-e-mot. 
To  FEUTER=fu'-ter,«.  a.  To  make  ready.  [Obs] 
FEUTERER=rfu'-tSr-«T,  s.    A  dogleadcr.  [Obs.: 
FEVER=fe'-v^r,  36  :  «.    Disease  characterized  by 

increased  heat,  quick  pulse,  and  thirst. 
7bFe'-ver,  v. 


To  put  into  a  fever. 
The  sign  =  b  used  otter  modes  of  (pelting;  that  bare  no  irregularHy  of  sound. 

Consonant t:  mTsh-un;  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  v'izh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ^»tn,  166 :  fh£n,  166, 
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Fe'-ver-et,  129 :  *.   A  slight  fever.  [Out  of  use.] 

Fe'-ver-ish,  a.  Troubled  with,  or  tending  to  fcver  ; 
uncertain,  now  hot,  now  cold;  burning.  B.  Jumon 
uses  Fe*  very. 

Fe'-ver-wh-neaa,  #.   Tendency  to  fever. 

Fe'-ver-ous,  120:  a.  Troubled  with  fever  j  of  the 
nature  offerer;  tendency  to  produce  fever. 

FeZ-veb-few,  110:  *.  A.  herb  used  as  a  febrifuge, 

FEW=fu,  110 :  a.    Not  many,  small  in  number. 

Few'-D688,  «.    Paucity,  smallness  oi  number.        '    * 

FEWEL.— See  Fuel. 

7b  FIANCE. — See  To  Affiance  under  Ally. 

FI  AT=-f  l'-ftt,  f .  (Let  it  be  done.)  An  order,  a  decree. 

FIB=fTb,  *.    A  lie.  [Childish  or  colloq.] 

To  Fib,  r.  «.    To  tell  a  lie  or  lies.  Fib'ber,  aliar. 

FIBRE,  fi'-bur,  159:  #.  A  fine  slender  thread- 
like substanoe,  the  first  constituent  part  of  bodies;  a 


Fi'-bril,  ».   A  small  fibre ;  a  very  slender  thread. 

Fi'-brotis,  120 :  a.    Composed  of  fibres. 

FIBULA=fIry-6-l(!,  92:  ».    The  outer  and  lesser 
bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

FICKLE,  ttc'-kl,  101 :  a.  Wavering ;  inconstant. 

FicMcle-ness,  t.    Unsteadiness,  uncertainty. 

Fick'-ly,  105:  ad.    Without  certainty.  [Southern.] 

FICO.— See  under  Fig. 

FICTION,  f  lck'-shun,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  feigning 
or  inventing ;  the  thing  invented ;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 

Ficf-tiou*,  (-ah'us,  147)  a.    FictiUous.  [Prior.} 

Fic-ti^-iows,  (-ttah'-us,  90)  a.    Feigned;  false. 

Fic-ti/'-ious-ly,  ad.    Falsely ;  eounterfeitly. 

Fic-tif'-toira-neM,  s.    Feigned  representation. 

Ficf-tive,  1 05 :  a.    Feigned,  imaginary.  [Obi.] 

FifZ-TrLH,  105:  a.  Moulded  into  form;  manufac- 
tured by  the  potter. 

Fig'-u-late,  a.    Made  of  potter's  clay. 

Fio'-mbnt,  M.    An  Invention ;  a  fiction. 

FID=fTd,  «.    A  splice  or  pin  for  a  mast  or  rope. 

FIDDLE,  ftd'-dl,  101 :  *   A  violin. 

To  Fid'-dl*,  v.  *.  To  play  on  a  fiddle ;  to  shift  the 
hands  often  as  in  fiddling,  to  trifle. 

Fid'-dler,  36 :  «.    One  that  fiddles  ;  a  musician. 

Fid'-dle-stick,  t.    The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 

Fid'-dle-fltring,  «•    A  string  of  a  fiddle. 

Fid"-dU-fad'-dle,  #.  A  trifling  talk ;  trifles :  it  may 
be  met  with  contracted  into  Fit-fad.  [Colloq.] 

FIDELITY,  fi-dSl'4-t&j.  *2>  W5:  #.  Faithful, 
ncss;  loyalty;  honesty,  veracity. 

Ti-dv'-cial,  (-du'-sh'al,  90)  a.  Confident,  un- 
doubting. 

Fi-du'-CNil-ly,  ad.    With  confidence. 

Fi-du'-ciYir-y,  ».  and  a.    One  who  holds  in  trust; 

i  one  who  depends  on  faith  without  works  t— a.  Held 
in  trust;  confident. 

To  FIDGET^ftd'-jSfc,  v.  n.  To  move  about  un- 
easily  and  irregularly :  in  old  authors,  To  Fidge. 

Fid'-get,  **.    Restless  agitation  ;  a  fidgety  person. 

Fid'-get-y,  105:  a.    Restless ;  impatient.  [Colloq.] 

FIDUCIAL,  &c--Sec  under  Fidelity. 

FIEF.— See  Fee. 

FIELD,  fetid,  103:  t.  Ground  not  inhabited,  not 
built  on ;  ground  where  trees  have  been  filled,  not 
woodland ;  the  open  country,  not  military  quarters ; 
the  ground  of  battle;  a  wide  expanse,  space;  the 
ground  on  which  figures  are  drawn;  in  heraldry,  the 
surface  of  a  shield. 

Ft'eld'-ed,  a.    Being  In  a  field  of  battle.  [Shaks.] 

Field'-y,  a.    Open  like  a  field.  [Obs.] 
Fi>ld'-fare,  #. 
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0^  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Fiold-bns'il,  (a 
plant;)  Field-bed,  (for  a  tent;)  Field-book,  (used  in 
surveying;)  Field-colours,  (small  flags  to  mark  out 
the  ground  for  squadron sj)  Field-marthal,  (com- 
mander of  an  army ;)  Field-officer,  (colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  or  major ;)  Field-piece,  (cannon  for  the  field ;) 
Field-room,  (nee  space ;}  Field-sporti,  Sec. 
FIEND,  fetnd,   103:    ».    A  deadly  enemy,   an 

infernal  enemy ;  any  infernal  being;  a  devil, 
f  iVnd'-fw  1,  117:  a.    Full  of  devilish  practices. 
Fitnd'-ish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend. 
FiendMike,  a.    Resembling  a  fiend ;  very  wicked. 
FIERCE,  ietrc*,  103,  43:  a.    Savage,  ravenous, 

furious;  ferocious;  very  eager  or  ardent. 
Ft>rce/-ly,  105  :  ad.    Violently,  furiously. 
FteTce'-ness, «.    The  quality  of  being  fierce. 
FIERIFACIAS,    f  i'-e-ri-fa"-she-aM,  147 :    #. 
(See  it  executed:  Lat)  A  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  levy 
debt  or  damages. 
FIERY,  &c— See  under  Fire. 
FIFE=fTft,#.    A  small  pipe  or  flute. 
Fi'-fcr,  36 :  *.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 
FIFTH,  &C— See  under  Five. 
FlG=f!g,  9.    The  fruit  of  the  fig- tree ;  the  fig-tree. 
Fig-leaf,  103:  t.    The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree;  a  thin 

covering  at  that  first  worn  by  Adam  and  Eve. 
C9>  It  is  also  compounded  for  some  names  of  fruits, 
plants,  and  birds;  as  Fig*-applet  Fig-mar1 igold,  Fig*- 
pecker. 
F/-co,  (fe'-cA,  [Ital.]  170)  ».  A-enap  of  the  fingers 

expressing  "  a  fig  for  you."  [Shaks.] 
7b  Fig,  v.  a.    To  snap  the  fingers  in  contempt, 
lb  FIGHT,  fite,  115:  \  162:  v.  n.  arid  a.  To 
I  Fouqut,  fjv>t,  126 :  >  contend  in  battle  or  in 
Fought,  f&Mot,  J  single   combat ;  to  con- 

tend :—acL  To  war  against ;  to  combat  against. 
Fight>  a,    Battle,  combat :  a  screen  in  a  ship. 
FipAf-er,  36 :  #.    A  warrior;  a  duellist. 
Fightf-'mg,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  fights  : — t.  Con- 
tention. 
FIGMENT.— See  under  Fiction. 
FIGURE=rfig'-Are,».  (Compare  Fiction,  fcc.)  The 
form  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by  the  outline;  form 
generally ;  a  statue  or  image ;  a  person  in  a  painting ; 
a  character  denoting  a  number;  something  distinct, 
eminence,  splendour;  arrangement,  modification ;  in 
logic,  the /on*  of  a  syllogism  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  middle  term ;  in  rhetoric,  a  sentence 
conceived  uniformed  to  express  the  meaning  with 
passion,  and  so  differing  from  a  plain  sentence  ;  less 
properly,  but  quite  as  commonly,  a  trope,  or  the  turning 
of  a  word  from  its  literal  meaning ;  in  astrology,  a 
diagram  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  particular 
time;  in  theology,  a  representative,  a  type. 
To  Fig'-ure,  v.  a.  and  ft.    To  form  into  any  shape  ; 
to  show  by  a  resemblance ;  to  adorn  with  figures;  to 
represent ;  to  image;  to  use  in  a  sense  not  literal;  to 
note  by  figures:— nev.  To  make  figures;  to  appear  as 
a  distinguished  person. 
Fig'-u-ra-bl*,  101 :  a.    Capable  of  form  or  figure. 
Fifp-u-ra-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  «.    Capability  of  figure. 
Fig'-u-ral,  a.    Represented  by  delineation;  repre- 
senting a  geometrical  figure. 
Fig'-u-rate,  a.    Of  a  determinate  form ;  also,  orna- 
mental or  figurative,  particularly  as  to  discords  in 
music 
Fiflf-u-ra^-fton,  89  :  «.    Determination  to  a  certain 

form ;  artful  mixture  of  discords  in  music. 
Fig'-u-ra-tive,  a.    Representing  something,  typical ; 

not  literal,  full  of  rhetorical  figures  and  tropes. 
Fig'-u-ra-tive-ly,  ad.    By  a  figure,  not  literally. 
FILACEOUS,  fe-la'-sh'us,  90 :  a.    Consisting  of 

threads.    Filamen'tous  may  also  be  met  with. 
Fil'-a-meut,  «.    A  substance  like  a  thread. 


A  bird  so  called :  the  word  is  collo- 
quially shortened  to  FeV-fare. 

The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  Bombers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Powth:  gatf-wiv  chay-man :  pd-pi*:  l4S» :  gttd :  j*55>  i,  c.jcw,  55 :  a,  e,  V,  &c,  mute,  J  71. 
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Pil  -an-deT«,  9.  pi.  A  disease  in  hawks  consisting  of 
filaments  of  thick  blood,  or  of  thread-tike  worm*. 

Fil'-o-tor-y,  129 :  ».    A  machine  to  form  thread. 

Fil'-i-form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  thread. 

Fix*,  (8m  also  the  class  after  Filch,  &c.)  s.  A  thread  ; 
[Ota. ;]  a  string  but  now  more  eommouly  a  wire 
ob  wkieh  papers  are  threaded  for  preservation ;  the 
papers  so  strong  or  filed  j  papers  put  together  and 
indorsed  though  not  actually  on  a  file;  a  catalogue 


or  list;  a  row  or  atHmg  of  soldiers  one  behind  another. 
7b  file,  V.  a.  and  it.  To  string  on  a  thread  or  wire  ; 

to  arrange  and  indorse;  to  place  officially  among  the 

records  of  a  court  .•—»**.  To  march  in  a  file}  to  be 

placed  with,  as  on  the  same  file. 
FU'-a-or,  92  :  ».  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 

so  called  because  he  files  the  writs  on  which  he  makes 


Fil'-i-ohanb/M05:   «.    A  kind  of   enrichment, 

F11/-2-GRB*,  j  generally  in  gold  and  silver,  wrought 
delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or 
both  Intermixed.  The  former  is  the  original  word,  but 
Is  now  obsolete. 

Fil '-t-greed,  a.    Ornamented  with  filigree. 

Fll'-LBT,  14  :  $.  A  little  band  generally  used  for 
the  hair;  something  tied  up  with  a  fillet  as  meat 
rolled  together;  that  part  of  an  animal  cut  up  for 
meat  which  resembles  a  roll  bound  with  a  fillet,  as  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  of  veal;  a  little  member  of  a 
pillar  otherwise  called  HtteL 

lb  FHMet,  t>.  a.  To  bind  with  a  fillet;  to  adorn 
with  an  astragal. 

FILBEOTV.fil'-bert,  #.    A  flue  hazel  nut. 

7bFILCH«ffltch,v.a.   To  pilfer. 

Fif-cher,  36 :  9.    A  thief,  a  petty  robber. 

FILE==fTIt,  *•  An  Iron  or  steel  instrument  used  for 
wearing  away,  rasping,  or  smoothing  substances.  See 
other  senses  of  this  word  under  Filaceous. 

To  File,  v.  a.    To  cut  or  smooth  with  a  file. 

Fi'-Ur,  36  :  #.    One  who  files. 

Fi'-ling»,  143  :  9.  pi.  Fragments  rubbed  off  by  filing. 

FUe'-cut-tcr,  36 1  «.    A  maker  of  files. 

To  FlLE=-fIU,  v.  a.    To  foul  or  defile.  [Shaks.] 

FILEMOT=f Tl'4-m5t,  *.    Fouille-morte. 

FILIAL,  ftl'-ya),  90,  146 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
befitting  a  son;  bearing  the  relation  of  son. 

FU'-«-a"-/i0ii,  89 :  9.    The  relation  of  a  child  to 

.  the  Bather,  the  correlative  of  paternity ;  affiliation  1  the 
Using  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one  as  its  father. 

7b  Fir-nate,  or  Af-nT-t-ate,  v.  a.  To  adopt  as  a 
son  ur  daughter;  to  establish  a  filiation. 

FILIFORM,  FILIGREE,  &c— See   under   FOa- 


7b  FlLL=fil,  155:  v.  a.  and  *.  To  put  or  pour 

in  till  no  more  can  be  contained;  to  store  abundantly ; 

to  giut ;  to  extend  in  bulk ;  to  make  full ;  to  supply  :— 

me*.  To  fill  a  glass  or  enp ;  to  grow  full;  to  be  of  a 

•stinting  quality. 
Fill,  8.  That  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies. 
FiF-ler,  36 :  #.  One  who  fills. 
FILLET,  &C— See  under  Pflaoeous. 
FILLIBEG,  fll'-le-beg,  9.   The  pouch  worn  in 

front  of  a  highlander's  kilt.    Johnson  uses  it  for  the 

kilt  itself. 
To  FILLlP—filMip,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  nail 

by  making  the  finger  act  as  a  spring. 
Fil'-lip,  t.  A  Jerk  of  the  finger,  held  tight  and  then 

FILLY,  ftl'-leuj  t.  A  young  mare;  a  flirt. 
FILM— (Tim,  9.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 
To  Film,  v.  «.  To  cover  as  with  a  film.  [Shaks.] 
Fil'-my,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes. 
FILTER=fil'-ter,  t.  A  strainer;  originally,  a  twist 
of  thread,  (CompaTe  Filaceous,  fee.)  of  which  one  eud 
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hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  U  » 
liquor  drips  from  it. 
To  Fil'-t^r,  v.  a.  To  defecate  by  a  filter. 
To  Fil'-trate,  v.  a.  To  filter,  to  percolate. 
Fil-tra'-/wn,  89:  *.  The  actor  process  of  filtering. 
FlLTH=*fil<*,  t.  Dirt;  corruption.  This  word  is  re. 

la  ted  to  the  verb  To  File,  in  the  sense  of  To  Defile. 
Fil'-My,  a.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty  ;  gross,  polluted. 
Fil'-Mi-ly,  ad.  Nastily,  foully,  grossly. 
FiF-Mi-neea,  *.  Nastiness;  corruption ;  pollution. 
lb  FIMBRIATE-ffm'-brWto,  ».  a.  To  fringe. 
FimM>rt-ate, a.  Fringed;  jagged.  [Bot] 
FIN=f  in,  9,  The  wing  of  a  fish. 
Finned,  1 14 :  part.  a.  Having  fins. 
Fin'-ny,  105 :  a.  Finned,  formed  for  the  water. 
Fin'-like,  a.  like  a  fin.    FinMess,  a.  Without  fins 
Ftn'-foot-ed,  118:  Fin'-toed,  108 :  a.  Web-footed. 
FINABLE. — See  under  Fine,  a  mulct. 
FINALs.fl'-nai,  12:  a.    Ultimate,  last;  eonelu- 
shre ;  mortal ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive.— See  Cause. 
Fi'-nal-ly,  ad.  Ultimately ;  lastly,  in  conclusion. 
F/W-lb,  fe-niMau,,  [Ital.l  170  : 9.  The  last  pas. 
sage  in  a  piece  of  music;  the  closing  performance  of  an 
opera  or  concert. 
Finb'-'LBss,  o.  Endless,  boundless.  [Shaks.] 
FINANCE,  fe-nlnce',  105:  *.    Revenue,  income. 
The  word  originates  from  Fine,  as  paid  by  a  subject  to 
the  government  for  the  enjoyment  of  some  privilege. 
It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  public  revenue,  particularly 
In  the  plural.  •  r-  / 

Fi-nan'-cial,  (-ahf),  147)  <r.  Respecting  finance. 
Fin'-an-cier",  (-tea,  103)  t.  One  who  collects  or 
manages  the  finances ;  one  skilled  in  raising  and  ap- 
plying public  money. 
FINARY. — See  under  Fins,  a. 
FINCH=f  intch,  9.  A  small  bird,  of  which  we  have 

three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 
To  FIND,  fined,  115:  1  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  come 
I  FouND=fownd,  31 :      >  to  or  light  upon ;  to  ob. 
FotND=fownd,  31 :        J  tain  by  searching ;  to  dis- 
cover, frequently  with  out  joined  to  the  verb;  to  come 
to,  or  determine  mentally  or  judicially ;  to  obtain  for, 
or  supply :  To  Hud  one'+self,  to  be  conscious  of  one's 
state  as  to  health,  &c. :  To  Jtmd  fault  with,  to  blame 
or  censure  for  a  fault  discovered. 
Find'-er,  t.  He  that  finds.  Find'- fault,  *,  A  caviller. 
Ftnd'-y,  a.    That  has  or  finds  room;    capacious, 

plump.  [Ob*.] 
Fmd'-iBg,  *.  Discovery  ;  in  law,  a  verdict. 

FoUNiZ-UNa,  *,  A  child  found  in  a  state  of  deser- 
tion. 

FIN  E»fTnc,  t.  (Compare  Final.  &c.  FiB&ice,  and 
Finis,  &c)  Originally,  ijinal  agreement  between  the 
lord  and  his  vassal  concerning  lands  or  rents;  hence, 
a  sum  of  money  paid  according  to  conditions  on  alien- 
ation or  transfer  j  hence  again,  a  sum  paid  for  a  privi- 
lege or  exemption ;  and  hence  its  present  usual  mean- 
ing, a  mulct,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  as  a  punishment. 
In  tine,  in  conclusion,  finally. 

To  Fine,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mulct : — ntu.  To  pay  a 
fine. 

Fi'-na-blr,  101 :  a.  That  admits  or  deserves  a  fine. 

Fine'  less See  under  Final. 

FINE=f  Iru,  a.  Thin,  slender,  minute  ;  not  coarse ; 
smoothly  sharp;  subtile,  tenuous ;  refined,  pure,  clear, 
pellucid;  nice;  artful,  dexterous;  elegant,  beautiful  in 
thought ;  elegant  and  dignified  to  sight ;  accomplished; 
excellent ;  showy,  splendid :  it  is  often  used  ironically. 

To  Fine,  V.  a*  To  make  less  coarse ;  to  make  pel- 
lucid; in  some  old  authors,  to  embellish;  commonly, 
to  refine  or  purify. — See  also  under  Fine,  a  mulct. 

Fi'-ner,  *.  and  a.  One  who  fines : — adj.  More  fine. 


is  dipped  In  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other 

Ttas  riff*,  s  fa  used  after  modes  efspslilng  that  hero  ae  irregularity  of  wand. 
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Fi'-nar-y,  129, 12 :  ».  The  second  forgo  at  iron  works. 
Fi'-ner-y,  *.   Show,  splendour  of  appearance. 
Fine'-ly,  ad.  In  a  fine  manner,  often  with  irony. 
Fine'-ness,  *.  Delicacy ;  beauty,  show  ;  purity. 
To  Fink'-draw,  26  :  v.  a.   To  sew  up  to  nicely 

that  the  rent  drawn  together  is  not  perceived. 
Fine'.-draw-^r,  t.  One  who  undertakes  to  fine- draw. 
FiNB-Fiar-GERED,  158,  77, 114:  *.  Nice  in  work- 

manship. 
Fink'-spo-kbn,  114:  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 
Finb'-spun,  a.   Ingeniously  or  artfully  contrived. 
Fi-nesse',  (fi-nW,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  Artifice,  strata- 

gem. 
Fin'-i-CML,  92 :  a,  Nice  in  trifles ;  foppish. 
Fin'-f-cal-ly,  ad.  With  foppish  nicety. 
Fin'-i-cal-neas, «.  Superfluous  nicety. 
FiN'-/-KrN,  a.  Precise  in  trifles ;  idly  busy.  [Colloq.] 
FINGER,  fing'-gucT,  158,  77,  36  :  «.  One  of  the 
five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand ;  one  of  the  four  distinct 
from  the  thumb;  the  breadth  of  a  finger;  the  hand; 
the  instrument  of  work. 
7b  Fin^r,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  per- 
form  with  the  fingers ;  to  meddle  with ;  to  pilfer  :—***. 
To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  in  playing  oh  an  instru- 
ment 
Fw'-^er-ing,  9,    The   act  of  touching  lightly ;  the 

manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  music 
63-  Among  the  compounds  are    Fin'aer-board,   (of  a 
musical  instrument,  as  a  violin,  Sec;)  Fin'gerfern,  (a 
plant;)  Fin' ger- shell,  (a shell  like  a  finger,  ice.) 
FINGLE-FANGLE,    f  inp"-gl-fHng/-gl,    158, 

101 :  *.  A  fancy,  a  trifle.  [Hudibras.] 
FINICAL,  &c— See  under  Finb,  adj. 
FINlS=f  l'-nia,  f.  End,  conclusion.  [Lat] 
To  Fin'-ish,  (Hn'-tsh,)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  to 
the  end  proposed ;  to  perfect ;  to  use  elaborate  touches 
'   in  concluding  \  to  put  an  end  to:— neu.  To  come  to  an 

end. 
Fin'-ish-er,  36 :  #.  One  who  finishes  or  completes. 
Fin'-ish,  ».  Completion ;  the  last  touch  to  a  work. 
Fi'-NITE,  (fi'-nlte,  6)  a.  Having  limits,  bounded. 
Fi'-nite-less,  a.  Infinite,  boundless. 
Fi'-nite-ness,    #.     Limitation,     confinement    within 

boundaries.    Fin'-i-tude  (98)  is  a  less  proper  word. 
FINLESS,  FINNY,  FINTOED,  &c— See  under 

Fin. 
FIN  N=f  In,  155  :  $.  A  native  of  Finland. 
F1NN1KIN,  f in'-n£-kin,  *.  A  pigeon  with  a  sort 

of  mane  as  a  crest— See  Finikin  under  Fine.  (adj.) 
FINOCHIO,  f  in'-otch-A,  146  :  *.  Fennel. 
F1PPLE,  fip'-pl,  101 :  8.  A  stopper.  [Bacon.] 
FlR=fejr,  35  :  s.  The  pine,  which  is  sawn  into  deal. 
FJRE4Jjnrt,  ».  Popularly,  one  of  the  four  elements, 
(see  Element;)  strictly,  the  light  and  heat  extricated 
during  that  change  of  a  body  which  is  called  com- 
bustion) flame;  lustre;  any  thing  burning;   a  con- 
flagration; torture  by  burning;  any  thing  inflaming 
or   provoking;    ardour,   violence;    vigour  of  fancy; 
spirit;  sexual  love;  inflammation;  redemptions. 
To  Fire,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle  ;  to 
inflame,  to  animate ;  to  cauterize :—**«.  To  take  fire, 
to  be  kindled;  to  be  inflamed;  to  discharge  any  fire 
arms. 
Fi'-rer,  f .  One  that  fires ;  an  incendiary. 
Fr'-ring,  f .  A  discharge  of  guns ;  fuel. 
fc>  The  word    is  much   compounded;  as   Firtf-armt, 
(pins;)  Fire' -ball,  (a ball  filled  with  combustibles;) 
Fire' -blast,  (a disease  in  hops;)  Fire' brand,  (apiece 


of  wood  inflamed;   figuratively,  an  incendiary,  one 

iles  passions;)  Fire'-brneh,   (to  sweep  the 

hearth;)  Fire1  bucket,  (used  by  firemen;)  Firecock, 


who   excites 
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(a  machine  to  be  used  in  cases  of  fire;)  Fire* -Jiff* 
(that  emits  light  from  under  its  wings ;)  Firt'-houk, 
(for  pulling  down  buildings  on  Are;)  Fire'-rrons,  (poker, 
tongs,  and  shovel;)  Fire'Jock,  (a  gun  discharged  by  a 
lock  with  steel  and  flint  0  Fire* -man,  (employed  to  ex- 
tinguish fires ;)  Ftrtf-office,  (for  insurance  from  fire ;) 
Fire'-pan,  (for  holding  fire ;  in  a  gun,  the  receptacle 
for  the  priming  powder;)  Fire*-place,  (where  the  Are  is 
made  in  the  chamber ;)  Fire'-plug,  (a  stopple  placed 
in  a  pipe  which  supplies  water  in  case  of  Are;)  Mre*- 
thip,  (a  vessel  filled  with  combustibles  to  send  against 
the  enemy ;)  Fire'-shovel,  (a  shovel  to  throw  coals  on  a 
chamber-fire;)  Fireside',  (the  hearth,  the  chimney; 
figuratively,  home;)  Firef-stone,  (a  metallic  fossil, 
pyrite;)  Fire"  wood,  (wood  for  fuel;)  Fire'-works,  (ar- 
tificial works  to  be  fired  for  amusement ;)  FYritg-iron, 
(an  iron  used  by  farriers,)  &c. 

To  FlRK»ferk,  V.  a.  To  whip,  to  beat.  [Hudibras] 

FIRKlN=fer/-kTn,  35  :  *.  A  measure,  in  general 
the  fourth  of  a  barrel  j  a  small  vessel  or  cask. 

FlRM=ferm,  35 :  a,  and  *.  Properly,  fixed;  hence, 
applied  to  the  matter  of  bodies,  closely  compressed, 
compact, hard,  solid;  steady,  unshaken ;  strong.— See 
also  lower. 

7b  Firm,  v.  a.  To  confirm ;  to  flx.   [Obs.] 

Firm,  ».  Originally,  a  signature  by  which  a  writing 
yvaajirmed  or  rendered  valid ;  at  present  the  name  or 
names  which  a  mercantile  house  subscribes,  and 
under  which  it  transacts  business. 

Firm'-ly,  ad.  Strongly ;  with  firmness. 

Firm'-ness,  »•  The  quality  of  being  firm.  Old  authors 
use  Firm'itude  and  Fir'mity,  as  opposite  to  infirmity. 

Firm'-le&s,  a.  Detached  from  substance.  [Pope.] 

Fiu'-M^-UBNT,  t.  That  which  keeps  separate  what 
would  otherwise  come  together;  that  in  which  the 
stars  are  fixed :  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  by  this  one  in  Gen.  i. 
does  not  convey  the  sense  of  solidity,  but  only  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Fir/-ma-men'/-tal,  a.  Celestial;  of  the  upper  regions. 

FIRM  AN=fer/-man,  35  :  «.  An  Asiatic  passport, 

fermit,  licence,  or  grant  of  privileges. 
RST=ferst,  35 :  a.  and  ad.  The  ordinal  of  One  ; 
earliest  in  time ;  foremost  in  place ;  highest  in  dignity 
or  excellence:— adv.  Before  any. thing  else;  at  the  be- 
ginning, at  first 

fc>  Some  late  authors  use  Firitli/  for  the  sako  of  its 
more  accordant  sound  with  secondly,  thirdly.  Sec 

FirstMillg,  *.  The  first  produce  or  offspring. 

First'-fruito,  (-frooto,  109)  t.  pi.  Whatever  the 
season  earliest  produces  or  matures;  first  profits  of 
any  thing;  earliest  effects. 

C3-  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Firsf-begoften, 
First'- born,  Fint'-crea'ted,  First-rate,  (of  highest  ex- 
cellence ;  of  largest  size,)  &c. 

FIRTH =ferth,  *.  A  frith,  which  see. 

FlSC=f!sk,  t.  A  state  treasury.  [Lit  a  basket] 

FisA-cal,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury : 
— *.  Exchequer,  revenue;  a  treasurer. 

FlSH=fisll,  f.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 
It  is  often  used  collectively,  JUh,  fatjithet. 

To  Fish,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  employed  in  catching; 
fishes;  to  seek  to  draw  forth  by  artifice: — act.  To 
search  by  raking  or  dragging;  to  draw  out  or  up;  ia 
sea  language,  to  strengthen  with  a  piece  of  timber. 

Fish'-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  fishes ;  a  fisherman. 

Fisb'-er-y,  *.  The  business  of  fishing;  a  commodious 
place  for  fishing. 

Fish'-y,  105  :  a.  Inhabited  by  fish;  fish-liko. 

Fish'-M,  117:  a.  Abounding  with  fish. 

To  Fish'-i-fy,  6 :  v.  a.    To  turn  to  fish.  [Ludicrous.] 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Fish* 'fag,  (a  Rilingsgate 
woman.)  Fish' hook,  Fish'-kettle,  FUh'-like,  Fti¥- 
market,  Fish'-meat,  (taken  at  fasting  seasons,)  Fish- 
monger, Fish' -pond,  Fuh'-room,  (in  a  ship  between  the 
after-hold  ana  spirit-room.)  Fish'-tpear,  (for  taking 
some  kinds  of  fish,)  Fish'-wife,  (a  woman  that  cries 
fish,)  Fish'-tooman,  &c    Also,  Fish'er-boat,  FisJi'cr- 


fa  cock  for  turning  on  water  to  extinguish  fires;) 
Fire1  drake,  (a  fiery  serpent  or  meteor ;)  Fire'-engine, 
(for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire;)  Fire' -escape, 

Ths  schemes  entirs,  ana  ths  pruriptes  to  which  tbs  Bombers  rsfcr,  prtesds  ihs  Dictionary. 
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mam,  Ftsh'er-town  or  FUh'ing-town,  FUh'ing-frog.  (tb* 
toad-Ash.)  Fish'ing-place,  &c.  T™  K 

FISSURE,  ftsh'-'oor,  147:   t.  A  cleft,  a  narrow 
chasm  where  a  breach  hat  been  made. 

To  FW-sure,  v.  a.  To  make  a  fissure. 

Fis'-a/Li,  (fis'-sil,  105)    a.    That  may  be  deft  or 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

Fis-eil'-i-ty,  84 :  «.  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be 
cleft 

Fi*/-s7-ped,  a.  Having  separate  toes.  [Nat  Met.] 

FIST=fuit,».  The  clenched  hand. 

To  Fist,  v.  a.  To  strike ;  to  gripe. 

Fis'-tjF-cuffg,  «.  A  battle  with  fists ;  a  boxing. 

FISTULA=fi8'-t&-ia,  a.  Literally,  a  reed  or  pipe  j 
a  sinuous  or  pipe-like  nicer,  callous  within. 

Fis'-tll-lar,  34  :  a.  Hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FV-tu-lo«s,  120  :  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fistula. 

7b  Fia'-tu-late,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  turn  to  a  fistula : 
*-*&•  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

FTT=sfTt,  #.  An  assault,  invasion,  or  paroxysm  of  any 
intermittent  distemper;  a  sadden  an*  violent  attack 
of  disorder  in  which  the  patient  is  convulsed  or  sense. 
less;  distemperature;  a  short  return  after  intermission - 
atemporary  affection  or  attack :  it  was  anciently  used' 
for  any  recommencement  after  intermission,  and  hence 
the  parts  of  a  song,  the  strains  of  a  piece  of  music  and 
v ,._.    ...  Ja   •  - 
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Fixt'-ure,  147 :  «.  A  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a 
house,  as  distinguished  from  a  movable.  It  is  a 
modern  word,  though  frequently  substituted  in  new 
editions  of  old  works  for  Fixurc. 

FIZGIG*=fix'-g!g,  *.  A  kind  of  harpoon  to  strike 
fish,  properly  a  nshgig ;  a  fire  work.— S»hj  below. 

Tit  FIZZsfiz,  15/ :  v.  n.  To  emit  a  sort  of  hissiug 
noise.    To  Fizzle  means  the  same. 

Fiz'-gig,  «.  A  kind  of  firework  ;  a  gadding  flirt. 

FLABBY,  flaV-b&j,  105:    a.    Unpleasantly  soft 


— ~  r— -  —  -•  —  •»"■•»»  u«c  »»*«uu»  ui  •  piece  Ol 

even  the  sections  of  a  book,  were  called  jffe. 
Fit'-fsfl,  117  :  a.  Varied  by  paroxysms. 
FITwfif,   a.    Qualified,  proper;  convenient,  meet, 

right 
7b  Fit,  v,  a,  and  it.    To  suit  or  accommodate  to ;  to 
accommodate  j  to  be  adapted  to ;  to  prepare,  fcllowed 
by  for:  To  Jit  out.  to  equip:  To  Jit  up,  to  furnish  :— 
neu.  To  be  proper,  to  be  becoming. 
Fitf-trr,  36 :  *.    He  or  that  which  confers  fitness. 
Fit'-ljr,  ad.  Properly,  justly,  meetly,  suitably. 
Fir-new,  ».  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit 
Fit'-ment,  *.  Something  fitted  to  au  end.  [Shaks.] 
Fit'-ting-ly,  ad.  Properly,  suitably. 
FITCH  =fitch,  #.  A  chick  pea,  a  vetch. 
FITCHEW,  fiteh'-oo,  63 :  ,.    A  pole-cat;  a  fou- 

mart    It  is  also  called  a  Fitch'-et 
FITZ,  fits,  143 :  t.  Son.  [Used  only  in  composition.] 
FIVE=fIve,  a.  and  *.  Four  and  one. 
Five'-fold,  (.fiuld,  116)   a.    Consisting  of  five  in 

one ;  in  fives ;  five  double. 
Fives,  151 :  $.    A  play  with  a  ball,  in  which  three 
fives  or  fifteen  are  counted  to  the  game ;  also,  bv  cor- 
ruption for  Vwe$,  a  disease  in  horses. 
ft>  Among  the  compounds  are  Five* -barred,  (applied  to 
w*  «*to'}iF**A  FivS.leaved,  FivS-toottid] %c. 
tiFTH,  (fiftfc)  a.  The  ordinal  of  five. 
Fif/AMy,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 
Fif-tebn',  84 :  a.  and  *.  Five  and  ten. 
Fif-teeo/V,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fifteen. 
Fif'-tf,  a.  and  #.  Five  tens. 
Flf-ti-WA,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fifty. 
7b  FIX,  ficka,  154,  188  :  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make 
fast  Ann,  or  stable;  to  establUh;  to  direct  without 
variation;  to  deprive  of  volatility;  to  transfix :— n<ru. 
To  settle  or  remain  permanently;  to  become  firm   to 
cease  to  be  fluid :  To  Jix  on,  to  settle  the  opinion  or 
resolution,  to  determine  on. 
Vised,  (fickst,  104,  143)  pari.  Made  firm. 
Fj*-a'-//on,  89  :  #.    Stability ;  the  state  in  which  a 
body  does  not  evaporate,  or  become  volatile  bv  beat ; 
reduction  to  firmness.  * 

F|a/-ed-ly,  ad.  Certainly,  firmly,  steadfastly. 
FLx'-ed-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  fixed ;  stability  ; 
resistance  to  dissipation  by  heat    In  this  last  sense 
*y*ty  w  used  by  Newton,  and  Fixidfity  by  Boyle. 
FiaMire,  (fick'-slToor,  47)  *.  Position,   [Shaks.;] 
stable  pressure;  firmness.  [Littlo  used.] 


and  yielding,  lank,  flaccid,  flagging,  flapping. 
FlarV-bi-ness,  «.  Laxity,  limberness,  softness. 
FLABEL=fla'-b«l,  «.  A  fiin.  [Obs.] 
Flab'-ile,  94,  105:  a.  Subject  to  be  blown  about 
FLACClD=flack'-sid,  a.  Weak,  flagging,  not  stiff; 

lax,  not  tense. 
Flac-cid'-i-ty,  105 :  «.  Laxity ;  want  of  tension. 
To  FLAG=flag,  v.  n.  and  a.   (Allied  originally  to 
the  preceding.)  To  hang  loose  without  stiflhe*s;  to 
grow  spiritless  or  dejected;  to  grow  feeble,  to  lose 
vigour.— act.  To  let  tall  or  suffer  to  droop.— See  also 
under  Flag,  a  stone. 
Flag'-yy,  (-guc>j,  77)  a.  Weak,  lax,  insipid. 
Flag,  s.  A  water  plant  with  a  bladed  leaf  that  hangs 

down  oxjlags  when  not  moved  by  the  wiud. 
Flag7- worm,  141  :  #.    A  grub  where  flags  grow. 
Flag,  $.  A  cloth  that  waves  or  flags  according  to  the 
state  of  the  wind,  lwrne  on  a  staff  as  a  military  or 
naval  ensign. 
tJ*  To  ttrik*  the  flag  \%  to  pull  it  down,  which  in  a  naval 
battle  is  the  sign  of  surrender:  among  the  compounds 
are  Fiag'-ttaff,  Flag' -officer,   (the  commander  of  a 
squadron,)  Flag' -skip,  (which  bears  the  admiral.)  &c. 
FLAG=fl5g,  «,  A  broad  flat  stone. 
To  Flag,  v.  a.  To  ley  with  broad  stones. 
Flag7- broom,  «.  A  birch  broom  fur  pavements. 

Tb  FLAGELLATE=fli<K-g8I-laU,  64 :  v.  a.  To 

^  whin  or  scourge. 
Fla^-el-lant,  t.    One  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  Italy. 

1260,  that  maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation. 
Fla/-el-la"-/ion,  89 :  *.   a  whipping  or  scourging. 
FLAGEOLET,  flXdgt'-o-W,  92, 121 :  #.  A  sort 

of  small  flute. 
FLAGITIOUS,  fld-gtsh'-'us,  90:  a.    Wicked. 

villainous,  atrocious. 
FJa-gi/'-wt/a-ly,  ad.  With  extreme  wickedness. 
FJa-gii'-iovs-nesM,  #.  Wickedness,  villainy. 
FLAGON—flay-on,  ».  A  large  vessel  of  drink. 
FLAGRANT=fla'-grant,  a.    Primarily,  burning, 

ardent,    glowing,   flushed,  red;    in  its  usual  sense, 

flaming  in  notice,  glaring,  notorious,  enormous. 
Fla'-grant-ly,  ad.  Ardently ;  notoriously. 
Fla'-gr<in-cy,  *.  A  burning ;  heat,  inflammation ;  (Fla'- 

grance  has  the  same  sense ;)  notoriousness,  enormity. 
To  Fla'-grate,  v.  a.  To  burn.  FJa-gra'-tian,  #.  A 

burning.  [Obs.] 
FLAlL=flavl,  $.  The  instrument  to  thresh  corn. 
FLAKE=flake,  *.   (Compare  Fleak.)   A  portion  of 

the  parts  of  something  hanging  loosely  together,  as  a 

flock  of  wool ;  or  a  part  that  comes  away  as  a  scale, 

stratum,  or  little  layer. 
To  Flake,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  form  in  flakes  or  bodies 

loosely  connected  :—neu.  To  part  in  loose  bodies;  to 

break  into  little  layers. 
Fla'-ky,  a.  Loosely  hanging  together ;  lying  in  loose 

masses;  lying  in  flakes  or  little  layers. 
FLAM=fl$m,  *.  A  freak;  a  lie;  a  pretext. 
To  Flam,  v.  a.  To  deceive  by  a  lie ;  to  delude. 
Flim'-flam,  *.  A  whim;  a  trick.  [Beau.  &  Fl.] 
FLAMBEAU. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
FLAME=flame,  «.   A  blaze  ;  inflammable  gas  in  a 

state  of  combustion  as  it  ascends  in  a  stream  from  a 

burning  body;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagination;  love. 


Tb#  sign  =r  \*  used  after  modei  of  spelling  that  hmre  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

a"^M?ti:  m*hr*D>  »•  '•  m""<,n,  165  :  vixh-un,  i.  t.  vithn,  165 ;  tfctn,  166 ;  then,  166. 
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7b  Flame,  v.  n.  To  shine  as  fire ;  to  bum  with 
emission  of  light ;  to  break  out  In  violence  of  passion. 
The  active  sense,  to  inflame,  is  obsolete. 

Fla'-my,  105:  o.  Biasing;  like  flame. 

Fla'-ming,  a.  Brilliant  like  flame. 

Fla'-ming-ly,  ad.  Radiantly;  with  great  show. 

Fl^-mij^-oo. — See  lower. 

Flam'-beJIT,  (-bA,  108)  8.  A  lighted  torch. 

Flam'-mb-oOT,  120 :  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like  flame. 

Flam'-ma-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  set  in  flame. 

Flam'-mo-bil"4-ty,84:  «.   Capability  of  blaring. 

Flam-ma'-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  setting  in  flame. 

Flam-mif-er-wo,  87  :  a.   Producing  flame. 

Flam-mtv/-o-mo«8,  a.  Vomiting  flame. 

Fi^-my-ao,  158 :  t.  A  bird  of  a  flame  colour. 

FLAMEN=fla'-mSn,  t.  A  priest  In  ancient  Rome. 

Fla-min'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

FLANK,  flSngk,  158:  t.  Thai .part .of  a  quadru. 
pad's  ride  which  is  near  thejhinderj Wgh  t  in  men, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  lower  belly;  the  side  of  a  body 
of  forces,  or  of  a  squadron  at  sea  j  that  part  of  a 
bastion  wMch  reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face. 
7b  Flank,  v.  a.  To  attack  the  side  of  a  battalion  or 
fleet ;  to  be  posted  so  as  to  overlook .and com™*!  any 
pass  on  the  side;  to  secure  on  the  sidet-nm.  ro 

Flank'-ir,  36 :  f.  A  fortification  projecting  so  as  to 
command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

To  Flank'-er,  v.  a.  To  defend  by  flankers. 
FLANNEL-flaV-nel,  #.  Boft  woollen  cloth. 
FLAP=*  fl&P,  *•    Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and 
loose ;  the  motion  of  a  flap,  or  the  noise  it  makes. 

To  Flap,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies 
are  beaten ;  to  move  with  the  noise  as  of  a  flap  :-neu. 
To  more  as  wings,  or  something  broad  and  loose;  to 
fall  as  something  broad  and  loose. 

FW-per,  *.  He  or  that  which  flaps. 

fcy.  Amrag  the  compounds  are  Fty-dragon,  (a  play  in 
which  sweetmeats^n  flame  are  snatched  out  of  burn- 
C  brandy,  and  extinguished  by  a  flan  of  the  mouth 
KaC-ing  them;)  Ftap'jac*.  (a  soriof  pancake  or 
apple  puff;)  Flap'-eir ed,  and  Flaf-mouthm. 

JbFLARE=flart,41:  v.  n.  To 'burn  with  wan- 
dering unsteady  light;  tol flutter  ^h  »Pjndid  show, 
to  gutter  offensively ;  to  be  in  too  much  light. 

Flare,  *.  An  nnsteady  broad  offensive  light. 

FLASH=flaah, ».  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blase ; 
sudden  burst  as  of  wit  or  merriment;  a  short  transient 
state ;  that  which  has  the  effect  of  a  flash. 

To  Flash,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  exhibit  a  quick  and 
transient  flame;  to  burst  out  into  any  kind  ofvio- 
lence ;  to  T>reak  out  into  wit  or  bright  thought  :-n<*. 
To  strike  or  throw  as  light  on  the  eyes  or  mind ; in t  oM 
authors,  to  strike  up  from  the  surface  as  water  in 
swimming  or  rowing. 

Flash'-er,  «.  Ancientiy,  a  rower;  a  shallow  wit. 

Flash'-y,  105:  a.  Daxiling  for  a  moment;  showy, 
gay ;  empty,  not  soUd }  insipid,  vapid. 

Flash'-i-ly,  ad.  With  empty  show. 

FLASK=fli8k,  t.  A  vessel  for  keeping  at  hand 
drink  or  food,  &c;  a  leathern  or  wooden  bottle;  a 
bottle  with  a  wicker  cover ;  a  powder  horn. 

Flas'-KET,  14 :  ».  A  long  shallow  basket :  a  vessel 
in  which  viands  are  served  up. 

FLAT=fl£t,  a.  and  t.  Level,  horizontal ;  smooth; 
even  with  the  ground,  lying  along;  pl*\n.  ^J™*^ 
peremptory;  in  painting,  wanting  relief  or  promi- 
5££cT  tamusicVnot  acute  not  sharp;  ta .common 
figurative  language,  depressed,  spiritless^ dufl.  taste- 
le«:-i.  Smooth  low  ground,  a  level,  a  plain  ;ai>tece 
exposed  to  Inundations ;  a  shallow;  that  part  of  any 
thing  which  is  flat;  a  surface  without  prominences; 
in  music,  a  tone  depressed  half  a  note  below  a  natural 
To  Fiat,  v.  o.  and  n.  To  flatten.  [Little  used.] 
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Flatf-teT,  $.  He  or  that  which  flattens. 

Flat/-ly,  ad.  In  a  flat  manner ;  peremptorily. 

Flatf-nesa,  '.  The  stale  or  quality  of  being  flat ; 
evenness;  insipidity,  dulness. 

Flatf-tisb,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  rather  flat 

Flatf-long,  Flatf-wise,  151 :  a.  Not  edgewise. 

7b  Flat'-ten,  114:  v.  a.  and  *.  To  make  even  or 
level;  to  beat  down,  to  lay  flat;  to  make  insipid i  to 
depress;  in  music,  to  make  the  tone  less  sharp  :—«**. 
To  grow  even  or  level;  to  grow  dull  or  insipid. 

To  FLATTER=flaV-ter,  36 :  v.  a.  To  sooth*  wlia 
praises;  to  gratify  with  servile  obsequiousness;  to 
praise  falsely ;  to  raise  false  hopes ;  to  soothe  or  delight 

Flatf-ter-er,  129 :  9.    One  who  flatters ;  a  fawner. 

Flatf-ter-ing,  a.  Obsequious ;  exciting  hopes. 

Flat'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner. 1 

Flat'-ter-y,  105:  #.  False  praise;  artful  obsequious- 
ness ;  adulation.  _ 

FLATULENT-flaY-A-Wnt,  92 :  a.  Affected  with 
air  generated  in  the  stomach,  windy;  turgid,  puffy; 
empty,  vain. 

Flatr-u-len-cy,  Flatf-u-lence,  #.  Windindss. 

Flatf-u-ot«,  a.  Flat?-u-08"-t-ty,  *.   Wind ;  windi- 


ness.  [Obs.l 
"    '      8,  [Lat.]  t . 


Ful^tub,  [tat.]  f .  Wind  in  the  body ;  a  breath,  a 
puff,  fcy*  The  parent  word  of  the  class. 

lb  FLAUNT,  flint,  122 :  v.  n.  To  make  an  os- 
tentatious show  in  apparel ;  to  show  or  spread  out 

Flaunt,  *.  Any  thing  airy  and  showy ;  a  display. 

FLAVOUR,  fla'-vur,  120,  40:  *.  The  quality  of 
a  substance  which  affects  the  taste  or  the  smell ;  taste, 
odour. 

7b  Fla'-vosir,  v.  a.  To  communicate  some. quality  of 
taste  or  smelL 

Fla'-voiir-lesa,  a.  Of  no  taste  or  smell. 

Fla'-vo-rotis,  120 :  a.  Pleasing  in  flavour. 

FLAVOUS,  fla'-vfis, 120  :  a.  Yellow. 

FLAW=fliS»,  i.  A  crack  or  breach,  a  mult,  a  de- 
fect; anciently,  a  gust  or  blast,  a  tumult  a  commotion. 

To  Flaw,  v.  a.  To  crack,  to  break  ;  to  violate. 

Flaw'-y,  105  t  a.  Full  of  flaws,  defective. 

Flaw'-less,  a.  Without  cracks,  without  defects. 

FLAWN=flJ«n,  *.  A  sort  of  flat  pie  or  custard. 

FLAX=fl£cks,  188 :  s.  The  plant  of  which  the  finest 
thread  Is  made j  the  fibres  of  flax  ready  for  spinning. 

Fla^-en,  1 14  :  a.  Made  of  flax ;  fair  like  flax. 

Fla^-y,  105 :  a.  Flaxen. 

<E»*  Among  the  compounds  are  Fku'comb,  (tor  preparing 
flax;)  Flax* -dresser ;  FlaJwted,  (a  plant)  &c. 

To  FLAY=fla^  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  skin. 

Flay'-tfr,  36 :  t.  He  that  flays. 

FLEA=flee,  103  :  #.  A  small  blood-sucking  insect 
remarkable  for  its  agility. 

To  Flea,  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 

Flea'-bite,  Flea'-bi-tine,  #.  The  pain  or  red  mark 
caused  by  a  flea ;  figuratively,  a  slight  pain. 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Flea'-bane  and  *l#r- 
wort,  (plants  so  named.) 

FLEAK^fletk,  t.  (Allied  to  Flake  and  Flock.)  A 
small  lock,  thread,  or  twist  [Obs.] 

FLEAM=flc«n,  t.  An  instrument  to  bleed  cattle. 
To  FLECK=fl«ck,  \  ».  a.  To  spot ;  to  streak 

To  FLECKER«fl«ck'-er,j  or  stripe;  to  variegate. 

FLEDGE*fl«dgt,«.  Feathered,  fledged.  [Milton] 


FoweU: 


To  Fledge,  v.   a.    To  furnish  with  wings  or  fea- 
thers. 
To  FLEE=fleO  v.  n.  To  run  from,  as  from  danger ; 
I  Fled=AW,      >  to  have  recourse  to  shelter.     It  is 
I  FLRD=flSd,        J  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  7b 
mm J     Fig  and  the  latter  more  frequently,  and,  by  a  figure, 

;iu'-way.  cMp'-mSn:  Pa-piV:  ll«:  gfcd  :  j'55,  •.  e.jew,  55 :  o,i,\,  &*mnfc,  17J. 
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jnstifUbly  for  To  Fteo.    By  the  ellipsis  of  firm,  ii 

often  seems  active. 
FLEECE=fle*Ct,  s.  The  wool  shorn  from  one  sheep. 
7b  Fleece,  v.  a.   To  spread  over  as  with  wool ;  to 

dip  wool  from;  figuratively,  to  pluck,  to  plunder,  to 

strip. 
Fleeced,   (flettt,  114,   143)  a.   Hiring  a  fleece; 

plundered. 
Flee'-ceT,  36 :  9,  A  shearer ;  a  plunderer. 
Flee'-cy,  105 1  a.  Woolly ;  appearing  woolly. 
To  FLEER-flert,  43 :  v.n.  To  mock,  to  gibe,  to 

jest  with  insolence  and  contempt;  to  leer. 
Fleer, «.  Mockery  ;  »  deceitful  grin  of  errOUy. 
Fleer'-eT,  «.  A  mocker;  a  deriding  fawner. 
FLEET=«fle*t,  #.   A  creek*  an  inlet   [Obt] 
FLEET=flett,o.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble,  active:  in 

some  authors,  light  or  thin ;  skimming  the  surface. 
*  To  Fleet,  v.  is.  and  a.  (The  old  part,  is  Flet)    TV» 

fly  swiftly ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state;  in  old  authors, 

to  float :— act.  [Obs.]  To  skim  as  water  or  milk,  to 

Ci  away  tightly.  Hence  FUtfingdish,  a  skimming 
L  ToFtoto  is  the  same  verb,  which  also  signifies 
to  skim. 

Fleetf-ly,  105 :  ad.  Swiftly,  quickly. 

Fleet'-ness,  t.  Swiftness,  celerity. 

FLEET=fleit,«.  (Compare  To  Fleet  in  the  pre- 
ceding class.)  A  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 

FLEMISHx-flem'-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Flanders. 

FLESH=flesh,  f.  The  sofler  solids  including  the 
muscles,  fat,  and  glands  of  an  animal  as  distinguished 
from  the  bones  and  fluids ;  animal  fbod  distinct  from 
vegetables;  animal  Ibod  exclusive  of  Ash;  in  fruit, 
that  part  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten;  animal  nature; 
man,  nuroan  nature;  kindred,  family;  the  body  as 
liable  to  death  and  corruption,  distinct  from  the  im- 
perishable nature  of  man:  carnality,  a  carnal  state; 
the  outward  literal  sense  of  a  scriptural  passage  as 
distinct  from  the  spirit  or  typical  meaning. 

To  Flesh,  v.  «.  To  initiate,  a  sportsman's  use  of  the 
word  from  the  practice  of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by 
feeding  them  with  the  first  game  they  take  or  other 
flesh ;  nence,  Shakspeare  uses  Fleshment,  to  signify 
eagerness  gained  by  successful  initiation;  to  harden, 
to  accustom ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

FleshAy,  a.  Plump,  full  of  flesh,  pulpous. 

Flesh/-*-ness,  ».  Plumpness,  fulness,  fatness. 

FleshMess,  a.  Without  flesh,  lean. 

Fleah'-ly,  a.  Corporeal ;  carnal ;  animal ;  not  spi- 
ritual, not  divine. 

Flesh'-li-ness,  ».  Abundance  of  flesh ;  carnal  pas- 
sions and  appetites. 

fcy»  Among  the  compounds  are  Fleth'bmh,  (to  rub  the 
skin  with,)  Flesh1 -colour,  FUth'-JIt/,  FUsrr  hook,  (to 
draw  flesh  from  a  pot,)  &c. 

To  FLETCH»fle'tch,  v.  a.  To  feather,  as  an  arrow. 

Fletch'-er,  36 :  f .  A  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

FLETZ,  ASts,  143 :  a.  A  word  applied  by  geolo- 
gists to  formations  of  rocks  which  appear  in  beds  more 
nearly  horizontal  than  what  are  called  transition  rocks. 

FLEW.— See  To  Ply. 

FLEW,  fi'OB,  109 :  *.  The  chaps  of  a  hound. 

Flewed,  (fi'53d,  1 14)  a.  Deep  mouthed,  as  a  hound. 

FLEXANIMOUS.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FLEXIBLE,  fleckV-e-bl,  154,  105,  101:  a. 
That  may  be  bent;  pliant;  complying;  ductile. 

Flezr'-i-blt-Dett,  «.  The  quality  of  being  flexible. 

FW-i-bilT-t-ty,  84, 105 :  #.  Flexibleness ;  pliancy ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded,  compliance. 

Flej/ile,  (flecks'-il,  105)  a.  Flexible. 

Fleg'-or,  ».  The  muscle  that  bends  the  part  it  belongs 
to,  in  opposition  to  the  extensor. 

FW-ion,  (fleck'-shtfn,  154,  147)  *.  The  act  of 
bending ;  a  double,  a  fold  ;  a  bending,  a  turn. 

FW-w-o«8,  (flfck'-sh'oo--us)  a.  Winding,  variable. 
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Flejr'-wre,  #.  The  act  of  bending  ;  the  part  beat,  a 
joint ;  the  bending  of  the  body,  obsequiousness. 

Flear-an'-t-motis,  (flecks-ftn'-e-mut)  «.  Pliancy 
of  mind. 

To  FLICKER-flick'-er,  36  :  v.  n.  To  flutter,  to 
move,  as  the  wings  without  flying ;  to  fluctuate. 

Flick'-er-monse,  *.  A  bat 

FLIER,  FLIGHT,  Ac— See  under  To  Fly. 

FLIMFLAM.— See  Flam. 

FLIMSY,  flW-seu.  151,  105:  a.  Weak,  feeble ; 

mean,  spiritless,  without  force. 
Flim'-*i-nea*, «.  Weakness  of  texture. 
To  FLINCH»flintch,  v.  *,    To  shrink  through 

want  of  power  or  resolution  to  encounter 
FHnch'-er,  #.  He  who  shrinks  or  fails. 
To  FLING=flTng,  J  v,  a.  and  *.  (The  ohm.  pmrt. 
I  FLUNQ=flung,       V  is  Flong.)  Tb  cast  from  the 
FLUNO=fluDg,  I  hand,  to  throw ;   to  dart ;  to 

scatter:  To  fling  off,  to  baffle  in  the  chace  i—nem.  Tb 

flounce,  to  wince,  to  fall  Into  violent  and  irregular  mo- 
tions :  Tojiing  out,  to  grow  unruly. 
Fling,  f.  A  throw,  a  cast;  a  sneer,  a  jibe. 
FHng'-er,  I.  He  who  throws ;  he  who  jeers. 
FLINDER=fl!n'-ckr,  *.  A  fragment 
FLINT=fltnt,  $,    A  sub-species  of  quarts,  very 

hard,  strikes  fire  with  flint,  and  is  an  ingredient  In 

glass;  any  thine  proverbially  hard:  It  is  sometimes 

compounded,  as  in  Ftint-hearttd, 
Flinr-y,  105  :  a.  Made  of  flint,  hard ;  cruel. 
FUP=flTp,  8,  Drink  made  with  beer  and  spirits. 
Flip'-dog,  «.  An  iron  heated  to  warm  flip. 
FLIPPANT=flTp/-pant,  a.    Nimble  of  speech j 

pert,  talkative,  loquacious. 
FHp/-pant-1jf,  ad.  With  ready,  prating  speech. 
Flip'-pan-cy,  Flip'-pant-neaa,  t.    Talkativeness, 

pertness. 
To  FLIRTcaflert,  35 :  v.  a,  and  w.  Tb  throw  with 

a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  j  to  move  suddenly,  as  a  fan : — 

new.  To  run  about  perpetually,  to  be  uusteady  and 

fluttering;  to  jeer  or  mock  anyone;  more  commonly, 

in  modern  use,  to  coquet  with  men. 
Flirt,  «.  A  throw  with  a  jerk  t  a  sudden  trick ;  a  pert 

girl;  more  commonly,  a  coquette. 
Flir-ta'-/iou,89 :  9.  Act  of  flirting,  coquetry.  [Colloq.] 
To  FLIT=flit,  v.  n.  To  fly  away  with  rapid  motion: 

to  remove ;  to  flutter ;  to  be  unstable:  by  old  authors 

it  is  used  in  the  active  sense  of  to  dispossess. 
Flit,  a.    Swift,  nimble,  fleet.  [Obs.] 
Flit  -U-neS8,  «.    Unsteadiness,  lightness. 
Flit'-ting,  f.    A  removal,  an  error,  a  fault 
FL1TC 11= flitch,  *.    The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 

cured. 
FLITTER.— See  TY>  Flutter,  or  the  ».  Fritter. 
FL1X,    flicks,    154:    #.    Down,    flax,    soft    hair; 

(corrupted  from  JFfax;)  dysentery,  (corrupted  from 

FtuxJ 
Flix'-webd,  9,    A  species  of  water  cress. 
FLO=flo,  ».    An  arrow.  [Chaucer.] 
To  FLOAT=  float,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  swim  on  the 

surface  of  the  water ;  to  move  lightly  as  on  the  Surface 

of  a  fluid ;  to  fleet  or  flit : — act.  To  cover  with  water. 
Float,  9.    The  act  of  flowing,  the  flux  as  contrary  to 

ebb ;  [Obs.;1  something  that  swims ;  the  eork  or  quill 

of  an  angler  s  line;  a  wave. 
FloatAer,  36  :  «.    One  who  floats  or  sails 
Float'-y,  105  :  a.    Buoyant,  swimming. 
F  loaf -age,  s.    Something  that  floats. 
03-  Among  the  compounds  are  Float* -board  (in  a  water. 

mill)  and  Ftoat stone,  (a  gray  porous  mineral) 
Fuo'-TA,  s.  A  fleet ;  properly  the  Spanish  fleet  which 

formerly  sailed  yearly  from  Cadis  to  Mexico. 
Flo-til'-la,  *.    Any  number  of  small  vessels. 


Tbs  siga  =  Is  used  after  medss  of  spslUag  that  have  ao  irNfularfty  of  sound. 

Cotuomantit  mbh-tin,  t,  e.  misuon,  165:  Tiih-un,  i.  r,  vision  165:  fAtn,  166:  then,  166. 
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Flo'-tAge,  ».    The  same  as  floatage. 

FJot'-fion,  114,  orFlot'-sam,  12:  #.    Goods  (hat 

swim  on  the  sea  without  an  owner.  [Law.] 
FLOCK^floxk,  t.    A  lock  of  wool. 
Flock'-bed,  s.    A  bed  filled  with  flocks. 
Floc^-cu-lknt,  a.    Adhering  in  locks  or  flocks. 
FLOCK= flock,  «.    A  company,  usually  of  birds  or 
t  beasts;  a  company  of  sheep  distinguished  from  a  herd 
'    which  is  of  oxen ;  a  company. 
To  Flock,  v.  it.    To  gather  in  crowds. 
To  FLOG^flSg,  v.  a.    To  lash,  to  whip. 
Flogging,  77 :  # .    A  whipping. 
FLONG.— See  To  Fling. 
FLOOD,  flud,  123:  *.    A  great  flow  of  water;  a 

deluge;  poetically  a  river,  the  sea;  flow  or  flux  as 

opposed  to  ebb;  a  stream;  catamenial  discharge. 
7b  Flood,  v.  a.    To  overflow,  to  inundate. 
Flood'-ing,  8.    Excessive  discharge  from  the  uterus. 
Q&-  Among  the  compounds  ore  Flood? -gate  and  Flood1- 

mark. 
FLOOK.— See  Fluke. 
FLOOKlNG=fl6W-ing,  #.    An   interruption   or 

shifting  of  a  load  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain  or  fissure. 
FLOOR,  flore,  132:  $.    That  part  in  a  room  on 

which  we  walk ;  a  platform;  a  story,  or  level  suite  of 

rooms. 
To  Floor,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  floor ;  to  ground. 
FloorMng,  *.    Bottom,  floor ;  materials  for  floors. 
To  FLOP=flop,  v.  a.    To  flap,  which  see. 
FLORA  L^flort'-al,  47:  a.    (See  other  relations 

under  Flower.)  Relating  to  the  goddess  Flora,  qr  to 

flowers. 
Flo'-ret,  *•    A  floweret,  an  imperfect  flower. 
Flo'-ri-age,  105,  99:  s.   Bloom,  blossom. 
Flo'-rist,  *.    One  who  cultivates  flowers. 
Flo-res/-cence,  ».    The  season  when  plants  flower. 
Flo-rif'-er-oiM,  120 :  a.    Productive  of  flowers. 
Fi.or'-id,   94,    129:    a.    Literally,    covered    with 

flowers ;  flashed,  or  of  a  bright  red ;  highly  embellished. 
FlorMd-ly,  ad.    In  a  showy  imposing  way. 
Flor'- id-new,  # .  Freshness  of  colour ;  embellishment ; 

ambitious  elegance :  Flo-rid'-t-ty  is  less  used. 
Flor'-K-lent,  109  :  a.    Flowery.  [Out  of  use.] 
Flos'-cule,  t,    A  partial  or  less  floret  of  an  aggre- 
gate flower.  [Bot.] 
Flos'-cu-lous,  a.    Composed  of  florets  with  funnel- 
*   shaped  petals,  tubulous. 
Floss,  f.    A  downy  substance  in  some  plants. 
FLORIN=fl5l/-in,  $.  A  coin  originally  of  Florence. 
FLOTA,  FLOTILLA,  FLOTSON,  &c— See  To 

Float. 
To  FLOTE.— See  To  Fleet,  under  Fleet. 
To   FLOUNCE~=flownce,  31:    v.  n.   To  move 

with  a  throwing  motion  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to 

move  with  bustle  and  tumult;  to  move  with  passionate 

agitation. 
Flouncic,  «.    A  dash  In  the  water;  a  piece  sewed  to 

a  gown  ot  petticoat  to  All  it  out,  producing  noise  or 

bustle  in  moving. 
To  Flounce,  v.  a.    To  deck  with  flounces. 
To  Floun'-der,  v.  a.    To  struggle  with  violent  and 

irregular  motion  as  an  animal  in  the  mire. 
FLOUNDER,  ftown'-dtr,  f.    A  small  flat  fish. 
FLOUR,  FLOURISH,  Ac— See  under  Flower. 
To  FLOUT=flowt,  31 :  v.  a.  and  «.    To  mock. 

to  insult :— neu.  To  practise  mockery,  to  behave  with 

contempt. 
Flout,  «.  A  mock,  an  insult.   Flou('-*r,ff.  A  mocker. 
Flout'-ing-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  jeering  manner. 
To  FLOW,  flow=flo,   r.  n.  and  a.    (See  other 

relations  under  Fluent)  To  move  on  a  slope  with  a 

continual  change  among  the  particles  as  a  fluid ;  to 
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run  as  water,  opposed  to  standing  as  water ;  to  rise  as 
opposed  to  ebb ;  to  melt ;  to  proceed,  to  issue;  to  glide 
smoothly  without  asm,-  Jf  "•  to  write  or  speak  smoothly ; 
to  abound ;  to  ha::g  icose  and  waving :— act.  To  over- 
flow, to  deluge. 

Flow,  8.    The  rise  of  water ;  a  sudden  abundance. 

Floto'-ing,  «.    The  act  of  flowing ;  flow. 

FlotoMng-ly,  ad.    With  copiousness ;  volubly. 

Flow'-ing^neBS,  t.    Stream  of  diction. 

FLOWER^flower,  36:  =flour,  134:  «.  (Seo 
other  relations  under  Floral.)  The  part  of  a  plant 
which  contains  the  organs  of  fructification  with  their 


coverings;  popularly,  the  bud  when  the  petals  are 
expanded;  the  best,  finest,  or  most  valuable  part  of 
any  thing ;  the  early  part  or  the  prime  of  life ;  an 


ornamental  expression  in  speech  or  writing;  the  finest 
part  of  grain  pulverized,  but  in  this  sense  it  is  differ- 
ently written ;  (see  lower;)  in  the  plural,  catamenial 
discharge. 

7b  Flower,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  In  flower,  to  bloom  ; 
to  be  in  the  prime,  to  flourish :  in  old  authors,  to  froth ; 
to  come  as  cream  from  the  surface:— act.  To  adorn 
with  imitations  of  flowers. 

Flow'-er-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Full  of  flowers;  adorned 
with  flowers,  ornamental,  florid. 

Flow'-er-t-ness,  *.    The  quality,  of  being  flowery. 

Flow'-er-et,  «,    A  small  flower,  a  floret 

Flower-de-lvce',  109:  «.  A  bulbous  iris. 

03"  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Flower- fence,  (the 
name  of  certain  plants.)  Flower-garden,  Flower- 
gentle,  (the  amaranth,)  Flower-kirtled,  (dressed  with 
garlands.)  Flower-stalk,  be 

Flour,  (flower,  134)  ».  The  edible  part  of  grain 
reduced  to  powder ;  meal ;  the  finer  part  of  meal. 

To  Flour,  V.  a.  To  make  into  or  sprinkle  with  flour. 

To  Flour'-mh,  (fluY-isb,  120,  129)  v.  n,  and  a. 
To  thrive  as  a  healthy  plant ;  to  be  prosperous ;  to  use 
florid  language ;  to  brag ;  to  move  in,  or  to  describe 
various  circles  or  parts  of  circles  irregularly  and  luxu- 
riantly :  in  music,  to  play  with  bold  irregular  notes 


for  the  purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude: — act. 
adorn  with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures; 


To 
to  move  in 
various  circles;  to  embellish. 

Fkwr'-ish,  «.  Vigour,  state  of  prosperity ;  display ; 
a  triumphant  sounding  of  instruments;  movement 
circularly;  embellishment. 

Fhwr'-ish-rr,  36  :  »,    One  who  flourishes. 

FlotfrMsh-ing-ljr,  ad.  With  flourishes;  ostentatiously. 

FLOWING,  &c— See  under  To  Flow. 

FLOWK,  flSJk,  125  :  «.    A  flounder. 

FLOWN,  flown,  125  :  part.  a.— See  To  Fly.  It  is 
frequently  used  for  Fled: — See  To  Flee.  In  Miltou  it 
may  bo  found  in  the  sense  of  rendered 'Jlightg. 

FLUATE. — See  under  Fluor,  subjected  to  Fluent. 

To  FLUCTUATE=fluck/-tu-ate;  (coiloq.  fluct'- 
sh'oo-afc,  147)  t>.  ».  To  roll  hither  and  thither, 
as  a  wave;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady;  to  be  in  an 
uncertain  state,  to  be  irresolute. 

Fluc'-Zw-ant,  12:  a.    Wavering,  uncertain. 

Fluc'-/ii-a"-/ion,  *.    Alternate  motion ;  uncertainty. 

Fi.uc-Tis'-O-WOITS,  87,  120:  a.  Sounding  as  waves. 

FLUE,  fl'075,  109 :  ».    A  small  pipe  or  chimney. 

FLUE,  fl'oo,  109 :  «.    Soft  down  or  fur. 

FLUENT,  fl'GS'-e'nt,  109:  a.  and  #.  (See  other 
relations  under  To  Flow.)  Liquid;  flowing;  ready, 
voluble:—*.  Stream,  running  water;  the  variable  or 
flowing  quantity  in  fluxions. 

Fli/-ent-ly,  ad.    With  ready  flow ;  volubly. 

Fli/-en-cy,  t.  In  old  authors,  affluence,  abundance ; 
in  modern  use,  the  quality  of  flowing  applied  to  lan- 
guage ;  facility  of  words.   FW-ence  is  now  never  used. 

Fi.r/'-iD,  a,  and  ».  Having  parts  easily  separable* 
not  solid : — $.  A  liquor,  a  liquid,  opposed  to  a  solid. 

Plu'-id-ness,  #.    The  state  of  being  fluid. 

Flu-id'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  *.  The  quality  of  being  ca- 
pable of  flowing,  opposed  to  solidity. 
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TlUME,  9,    A  river  or  »tream.  [Ob*.] 

Fw/'-OR,  «.  In  old  author*,  a  fluid  state;  flux;  in 
modern  uee,  a  mineral  (fluate  of  lime)  which  took  its 
name  from  being  used  as  njtu*  for  certain  ores. 

FU-or'-ic,  88  :        J  a.    Obtained  from  floor.  Fiu- 

FlsZ-or-OKt)  120:  J  orout  acid  is  the  acid  in  its 
first  degree  of  oxygenation. 

Fl«'-ate,  ».  A  salt  formed  by  the  fluoric  acid  with 
abase. 

FU'-o-»i-lic^-ic  (-lla'-kk,  88)  a.  Containing 
flaorie  acid  with  silex. 

Fi*u'-vi-Jin  a.  Pertaining  to  rivers.  FJn'-Vi-o-tile 
and  Flu'-vi-af-ic  have  the  same  meaning. 

Flux,  (flucka,  154)  t.  and  a.  The  act  of  flowing ; 
the  flow;  in  old  authors,  concourse,  confluence;  the 
state  of  giving  place  by  passing  away ;  a  flow  or  issue 
of  matter;  excrement ;  state  of  being  melted,  fusion ; 
any  substance  or  mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion 
of  metals .— <*«*/.  (Little  need.)  Flowing,  inconstant. 

To  Flux,  v.  p.  To  melt ;  in  some  authors,  to  salivate. 

Fhur-a'-fton,  89 :  «.    The  state  of  giving  place  by 


ng  away. 

Flar'-*-bl<r,  101:  a.    Not  durable;  fusible. 
Fltfcr'-»-bir-*-ty,  84 :  t.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible. 
Flox-ir-i-tjf,  9,    Possibility  of  liquefaction. 
Flux'-ton,  (fluck'-shun,  154,  147)  *.  The  act 

of  flowing;  the  matter  that  flows;  the  infinitely  small 

Increase  of  the  fluent  quantity  in  that  department  of 

mathematics  called  Fluxions,  in  which  magnitudes 

are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  motion,  as  a  line  by 

the  motion  of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a 

line.  See. 
FluV-«on-ar-y,  a.    Pertaining  to  fluxion. 
Flujr'-wn-Ut,  t.    One  skilled  in  fluxions. 
Flox'-JVB,  105 :  a.    Flowing ;  not  solid.  [B.  Jon.] 
Fhiy-vre,  (flack'-ab/oor,  154,  147)  «.   The  act 

or  power  of  flowing.  [B.Jon.] 
FLUKE,  fl'C5k,  109 :  ».    The  part  of  the  anchor 

which  fastens  in  the  ground.    In  its  other  sense  see 

Flowk. 
FLUMMERY,  flum'-me'r-&J.  129,  105:  ».   A 

kind  of  jelly  made  of  flour  or  meal;  iu  vulgar  figura- 
tive use,  insipid  big  language,  flattery. 
FLUNG.— See  To  Fliug. 
FLUOR,  &c — See  under  Fluent, 
FLURRY,  flur'-rkj,  105:    t.    A  hasty  blast;  a 

hurry ;  a  sudden  commotion. 
To  Flur'-ry,  v.  a.    To  keep  in  agitation,  to  alarm. 
To  FLUSH =flu«h,   r.  n.   and   a.    To  flow  and 

spread  suddenly,  to  nuh ;  to  come  or  appenr  suddenly ; 

to  become  suddenly  red;   to  be  splendid:— act.  To 

cause  redness  in ;  to  elate*  to  elevate. 
Flush,  a.  ad.  and  *.    Fresh,  full  of  vigour ;  affluent, 

abounding;  in  some  old  authors,  conceited;  among 

mechanics,  even  or  level  with : — ado.  So  as  to  be  even 

with:— i.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face;  afflux; 

sudden  impulse;  bloom;  growth,  abundance;  a  ran 

of  cards  of  the  same  suit. 
To  Flus'-T£r,  v,  a.    To  make  hot  and  rosy  with 

drink. 
To  FLUSTER«fluY-ter,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  be  in 

a  bustle  or  disproportionate  hurry :— «ci.  To  hurry,  to 

confound. 
FlusMrr,  36  :  ».    Sudden  impulse,  hurry. 
FLUTE,  fl'ftt,   109 :  s.    A    musical  pipe  played 

laterally;  a  channel  or  furrow  like  the  concave  of  a 

flute.  In  some  Instances./feie  occurs  as  a  corruption  of 
float  or Jlot  a. 
To  Flute,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  play  on  the  flute : — act. 

To  channel  or  furrow. 
Filter,  FliAtist,  «.    A  player  on  the  flute. 
Flsi'-ting,  *.    Fluted  work  on  a  pillar. 
To  FLUTTER=*flut'-fcTl  v.  n.  and  a.    To  move 

or  flap  the  wings  without  flying,  or  with  short  flights ; 

to  move  about  with  bustle  and  show;  to  be  moved 
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with  quick  vibrations;  to  be  in  agitation :—act.  To 
drive  in  disorder  like  birds  suddenly  roused ;  to  hurry 
as  to  the  mind ;  to  disorder  as  to  the  position. 

Fluf-ter,  36  :  «.  Vibration  ;  hurry,  tumult;  disorder 
of  mind ;  confusion ;  irregular  position. 

Fluf-ter-ing,  9,    Tumult  of  mind,  agitation. 

FLUVIAL,  &c^  FLUX,  &c— See  under  Fluent 

Th  FLY-fly,  )  r.is.  and  a.  (The  pa* 

1  Flsw,  fl'ffi,  110,  109 :  >  tense  and  participle  of 

Flown,  flown,  125  :     J  the  verb  To  Flee  are 

often  used  torJUw  andjfotea.)  To  move  through  the 

air  with  wings ;  to  pass  through  the  air ;  to  float  in  the 


air ;  to  move  or  to  be  fitted  to  move  rapidly ;  to  pase 
away  ;  to  part,  break,  or  burst ;  to  flee  in  a  figu- 
rative, and  hence,  also,  in  a  literal  sense : 


on  or  away  ;  to  part,  break,  or  burst ;  to  flee  in  a  flgu- 

"   s.  and  hence,  also,  in  a  literal  sense:  To  fly  at, 

ring  with  violence  upon ;  in  falconry,  to  hawk ; 


:  To  fly  at, 

i  upon ;  in  falconry,  to  hawk ; 

Tojty  in  the  face,  to  insult,  to  set  in  defiance ;  To  Jty 


_  ,  to  revolt ;  To  fly  out,  to  break  into  passion,  licence, 
or  violence ;  To  Ut  fly,  to  discharge  as  a  gun  -.—act. 
(Used  for  To  Flee,  or  really  neuter  with  the  ellipsis  of 
from. )  To  shun,  to  quit  by  flight;  in  colloquial  phrase, 
to  cause  to  fly. 

Fly,  «•  A  small  insect  with  transparent  wings ;  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  into  quick  motion, 
regulates  the  rest;  something  tliat  flies  round,  or  that 
moves  quickly ;  hence,  a  light  carriage. 

83-  Among  the  compounds  are  Fly'-bane,  (a  plant ;)  To 
Fit/ blow,  (to taint  with  flies  or  fill  with  maggots;) 
Fty*-boat,  (a  light  sailing  vessel;)  Fly'-catcher,  (applied 
generally,  or  as  the  name  of  a  sort  of  bird;)  To  Fty*- 
Jish,  (to  angle  by  baiting  with  a  fly ;)  Fit/flap,  (for 
keeping  off  flies,)  &©• 

Fly'-ing,  a.  Floating,  waving;  quickly  moveable. 
Flying  colours,  a  phrase  expressing  triumph;  Flying 
party,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  that  hover  about  the 
enemy. 

Fli'-ER,  3&f  f.  One  that  flies;  a  runaway;  the 
fly  of  a  machine ;  in  the  plural,  stairs  that  do  not  wind. 

Flight,  (fllte,  115, 162)  «.  The  act  of  flying,  or 
of  fleeing;  removal  by  means  of  wings;  hasty  removal; 
a  flock  of  birds;  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season;  a  volley,  a  shower;  the  space  passed  by 
flight,  also  a  space  in  ascending  by  stairs ;  a  wander- 
ing; heat  of  imagination,  sally  of  the  soul. 

FliyA'-ty,  a.  Fleeting,  swift;  [Shaks.;J  wild,  extrava* 
gant  in  fancy;  disordered  in  mind. 

FlfgrA'-tt-ness,  9,  The  state  of  being  flighty. 

FOAL=fod,  9,  The  offspring  of  a  mare  or  of  a 
she  ass ;  a  colt  or  Ally. 

To  Foal,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  forth,  spoken  of  a 
mare  or  she-ass  :—uev.  To  bear  a  colt  or  filly. 

<fc>  The  compounds  are  plants,  as  FoaP-bit,  Foai'-foot. 

FOAM=f oom,  s.  Froth,  spume. 

To  Foam,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  froth,  to  gather  foam ;  to 
be  in  a  rage  :—act.  To  throw  out  with  rage. 

Foam'-y,  a.  Covered  with  foam,  frothy. 

FOB=fob,  8.  A  small  pocket ;  the  watch-pocket 

To  FOB=f6b,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  defraud ;  to  shift. 

FOCAL. — See  under  Focus. 

FOCILE,  fo'-cil,  105 :  s.  The  greater  or  the  lees 
bone  of  the  fore-arm  or  of  the  leg. 

FOCUS=fo'-CUS,  9.  Originally,  a  fire-place;  in 
optics,  the  point  where  the  rays  are  collected  by  a 
burning  glass;  the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse  ; 
in  conic  sections,  a  certain  point  within  the  figure 
where  rays  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  curve  concur 
or  meet. 

Fo'-cal,  12  :  a.  Belonging  to  the  focus. 

Fo</-ii.-i,a'/-T70N,  59  :  8.  A  cherishing  as  at  a  hearth. 

FODDERaffld'-der,  *.  Food  stored  for  cattle. 

To  FooV-drr,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food. 

Fod'-der-er,  129  :  ».  He  who  fodders  cattle. 

FOE=lo,  108:  «.  An  enemy;  an  ill-wisher.  The 
plural  used  to  be  Font,  which  is  quite  obsolete. 

Foe'-mon.  12:  #.  An  enemy  in  war. 

FCETUS,'  &C  (103.)— See  Fetus. 
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The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtih-un,  i.  e,  mittiort,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  (nin,  166 ;  thSfc,  166. 
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FOG^fftg,  «.  A  dense  moist  vapour  rising  from  the 
earth  or  generated  near  it    A  fog-bank  is  an  appear- 
ance as  or  land  when  the  weather  is  haxy  at  sea. 
Fog^y,  (-gv^i  77)  a.  Dark  with  a  fog  ;  misty. 
Fog^i-ly,  105 :  ad.  Mistily,  darkly,  cloudily. 
Fog'-yi-neas,  $.  The  sUte  of  being  foggy. 
FOG=f5g,  *.  Long,  dry  grass ;  after  grass. 
Fog'-gage,  *»  Rank  grass  left  nnmown. 
To  FOG==feg,  v.  n.  To  practise  or  officiate.  [Obe,] 
FOH«fo\i,  tutor*'.  An  expression  of  abhorrence. 
FOIBLE=foyM>l,  29,  101 :  $.  Amoral  weakness, 

a  failing.    As  an  adjective,  weak,  it  is  quite  obs. 
To  FOlL=foil,  29  :  v.  a.  To  frustrate,  to  defeat ; 

to  make  dull  or  blunt ;  to  puzzle. 
Foil,  f.  A  defeat     FoU'-er,  *•  One  who  foils. 
Foil'-ing,  t.  A  track  of  deer  barely  risible. 
F01L=*foil,  *.  A  sword  with  a  button  at  the  point, 

used  in  the  exercise  of  fencing. 
FOIL=foil,  *.    (See   its  relations   under  Foliage.) 
Literally,  a  leaf;  a  thin  plate  of  metal  used  in  gilding ; 
the  quicksilver  at  the  back  of  a  looking  glass;  some- 
thing of  another  colour  placed  near  a  jewel  to  raise  its 
lustre  j  any  thing  which  serves  to  set  off  something 
else. 
To  FOIN=foin,  v.  n.  To  push  in  fencing. 
Foin,  8.  A  thrust  a  push. 
FOISON,  foy'-in,  151, 114:  *.  Plenty.  [Obs.] 
To  FOIST=foyst,  v.  a.  To  insert  by  forgery. 
FoUtf-*T,  s.  One  who  inserts  without  authority. 
£»>  Foist,  a  light  ship,  (Obs.)  and  Foisty,  &c,  musty  ; 
(see  Fusty,;  have   no  etymological  relationship  to 
these  words. 
FOLD,  foald,  116:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  double  one 
part  of  a  substance  over  another ;  to  enclose,  to  in- 
clude, to  shut  in.— See  also  lower:— neu.  To  close  over 
another  part  or  thing  of  the  same  kind. 
Fold,  9.   Tho  doubling  of  any  flexible  substance,  a 
plmt;  an  increase  of  a  quantity  by  itself,  or  by  itself 
folded;  thus,  five-fold  Is  a  quantity  five  time*  folded 
or  repeated. 
Fold'-* r,  «.  An  instrument  to  fold  paper  with. 
Fold'-ing,  *.  A  fold,  a  doubling. 
Fold,  «.    A  limit ;  [Obs. ;]  a  pen  or  enclosure  for 

sheen ;  a  flock  of  sheep ;  a  flock. 
To  Fold,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  fold,  as  sheep. 
Fold'- age,  «.  The  right  of  folding  sheep. 
Fold'-ing,  8.  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  pens. 
FOLIAGE,  f  o'-le-Agt,  105,  99  :  t.  Leaves,  in  the 

aggregate ;  a  cluster  of  leaves. 
To  FoMi-age,  v.  a.  To  ornament  with  imitated  leaves. 
Fo/-li-a"-cboct,  (-sh'us,  147)  90 :  a.    Consisting 

of  lamina)  or  leaves. 
7b  FoMt'-ate,  v.  a.  To  beat  into  a  leaf  or  thin  plate ; 

to  spread  over  with  a  thin  metallic  coat 
FoM»'-ate,  FoMi-ous,  a.  Leafy. 
Fo'-li-a"-/ton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  beating  into  thin 
leaves ;  the  leafing  of  plants;  disposition  of  the  leaves 
within  the  bud. 
FbMt-eT,  36  :  ».  Goldsmith's  foil.— See  Foil. 
FoMi-a-/tfre,  (-tire,  147)   t.  The  state  of  being 

beat  to  foil 
Fo-LrV-BR*ot«,  87  :  ft.  Producing  leaves. 
Fo'-l./-OLE,  8,  A  leaflet. 

Fo'-U-O,  «.  Literally,  a  leaf,  but  always  used  with 
reference  to  paper;  a  book  of  the  largest  sire  formed 

°f« 

bered  by  the  same  figure. 
Fo'-i-i-o-mort,  a.  See  Feuille-morte. 
FOLK,  f  oke,  1 16,  139  :  8.  People,  in  familiar  Ian- 

guage;  nations,  mankind.     <&>  Though  a  collective 

plural,  and  therefore  not  needing  the  plural  f,  yet  in 

common  use  it  always  receives  it. 


by  sheets  of  two  leaves;  a  page;  the  left  and  right 
hand  pages  of  an  account  book  when  tho  two  are  num- 


FOO 

<&•  The  compounds.  Folk'  land  (copyhold  )  and  JPMP 

mote  (a  meeting,)  arc  found  only  in  old  authors. 
FOLLICLE,  fol'-le-c),  105,  101 :  t.    Literally,  a 
little  bag  or  bellows;  a  seed-vessel;  an  air-bag  in  a 
plant;  a  gland. 
Fol-lic'-u-loKS,  a*  Having  or  producing  follicles. 
To  FOLLOW,  fol'-lA,  125  :  t>.  a.  and  n.  TV>  go 
after  or  behind;  to  pursue;  to  accompany  t  to  attend 
as  a  dependant  \  to  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  bo 
consequential*  ot  result  from;  to  imitate  or  copy;  to 
observe  as  a  guide,  to  obey ;  to  be  busied  with :  To 
follow  up,  to  keep  up  to ;  to  keep  on  with  what  pro- 
perly follows :— neu.  To  come  after  another  in  place  or 
time ;  to  be  consequential ;  to  continue  endeavours. 
Fol'-lo»-eT,  36 :  *.    One  who  follows;  a  dependant ; 

an  associate;  a  disciple;  a  copier. 
FOLLY,  (Sl'-leu,,  «.  (See  its  relations  under  Fool) 
Weakness  of  intellect,  want   of  understanding;   a 
shameful  act  when  passion  subdues  the  understanding ; 
criminal  weakness. 
Fol'-lt-fttl,  117 :  a.  Full  of  folly.  [Local.] 
To  FOMENT=f6-m«ntr,  81 :  t>.  a.  Originally,  to 
cherish  with  heat ;  appropriately,  to  bathe  with  warm 
lotions ;  figuratively,  to  encourage,  to  promote. 
Fo-men'-ter,  8.  One  that  foments ;  an  encourager. 
Fo/-men-ta"-/iorj,  89  t  8.  The  act  of  fomenting ;  a 

lotion ;  excitation,  encouragement. 
FOND*  fond,  a.  In  its  primary  meaning,  foolish, 
silly ;  henc<\  foolishly  tender,  injudiciously  indulgent, 
foolishly  delighted;  and,  hence,  To  be  fond  •/,  in  its 
usual  meaning,  is  to  have  an  extreme  partiality  or 
love  for.  - 
Fon,  9.  A  fool,  an  idiot.  [Chancer,  Bpenser.J 
Fond'-ly,  ad.  Foolishly  h  very  tenderly. 
Fond'-nets,  «.  Foolishness  t  tenderness. 
To  Fon'-dl£,  v.  a.  To  treat  fondly,  to  caress. 
Fon'-dler,  36 :  ».  One  who  fondles. 
Fon'-dliug, «.  A  fool ;  [Obs.;]  a  person  or  thing  fondled. 
FON E=«f Oils, 9.  pi.  Foes. — See  Foe.  [Spenser] 
FONT. — See  under  Fount;  and  under  To  Found, 

(to  cast) 

Fon'-TwI-nel,  «.  A  little  fount,  or  issue.  [Medicine.] 

FONTANGE,foang-tongzh',  [Fr.]  170:  $.    A 

knot  of  ribands  on  the  head,  named  from  Mad,  de 

Fontanges.   [Addison.] 

FOOD=folid,  *.  (See  To  Feed.)  Victuals,  provision 

for  the  mouth ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 
Food'-y,  105  :  a.  Eatable.  [Chapman,  1600.] 
Food'-ft<l,  a.  Full  of  food. 
Food'-lesa,  a.  Without  food. 

FOOL=f55l,  f .  One  void  of  reason,  an  idiot ;  oue 
of  weak  understanding;  a  term  of  indignity;  one 
who  in  a  religious  or  moral  view  thinks  or  acts  un- 
wisely j  one  who  counterfeits  a  fool,  a  buffoon  or 
jester :  hence,  To  play  the  fool  may  mean  either  to  do 
foolish  actions,  or  to  play  pranks  like  a  jester. 
To  Fool,  v.  if.  and  a.   To  trifle,  to  play  .—act.  To 

treat  with  contempt ;  to  disappoint ;  to  cheat 
Fool'-er-y,  *.  Practice  of  folly;  act  of  folly  ;  some- 
thing foolish. 
Fool'-ish,  a.  Void  of  understanding;  weak  of  in- 
tellect; imprudent,  indiscreet;  contemptible;  sinful. 
Fool'-ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  foolish  manner. 
Fool'-ish-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  foolish. 
Fool'-haR-df,  a.  Foolishly  bold. 
Fool'-har-di-ne83,  *.  Rashness,  temerity. 
09*  Among  the  other  compounds  are  FooP-bom,  (arising 
from  fouv,)  Foof-happy,  (lucky  without  contrivance.) 
FooP-trap,  (a  snare  for  fools.)  FooP%'cap%  (cap  worn 
by  a  fool,)  Foot -stones,  (a  plant  so  called,)  &c. 
FOOL=f55l,  f.  A  compound  of  which  gooseberries, 

crnxJied  (foulis}  as  if  under  foot,  are  an  ingredient 
FOOLSCAP,  f5olz'-cip,  143  :  #.  Paper  in  fiUo 
quire  (scapus)  of  a  small  site,  being  next  to  pot 
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FOOT,  f»t,  118:  f.  ***$.}  That   part  of  an  ani- 

FEETWeO,  103 :  «.  pi.  J  mal  which  touches  the 
ffmmd  in  standing  or  walking;  that  which  in  other 
things  is  analogous  to  a  foot ;  the  bass,  the  end ;  act  of 
walking ;  state ;  posture  of  action,  readiness,  state, 
condition ;  infantry,  footman  in  anna,  in  which  senss  It 
has  no  plural;  a  measure  of  twelve  inches,  supposed 
to  be  the  length  of  a  man's  loot,  in  which  sense  it  has 
the  ploral,  though  the  singular  is  often  wrongly  nsed 
far  it;  one  of  the  rhythmical  divisions  in  a  toe  of 
poetry,  so  caOed  because  by  these  divisions  we  step 
evenly  through  the  line ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  the  level 
or  par  of  any  thing.  To  set  en  foot,  to  begin,  to  ori- 
ginate. 

To  Foot,  v.  n.  and  c  To  dance,  to  tread  to  measure 
or  music;  to  skip;  to  goon  mot:— net  To  kick;  to 
begin  to  Ax;  to  tread;  to  add  a  foot,  as  to  a  stocking. 

FooP-f»d,  a.  Shaped  or  adapted  as  to  the  met 

Foot'-ing,  9,  Ground  for  the  loot,  support;  basis, 
foundation;  tread;  entrance)  state;  settlement 

Foot'-mnn,  #.  One  who  setreson  foot,  bat  particularly 
a  servant  distinguished  from  the  eonthmsn  and  the 
groom. 

Foot/-pad, «.  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot 

Footstep,  f.  A  track,  trace;  mark;  way. 

Foe/-stOol,  «.  A  stool  tor  the  feet 

ty  Other  compounds  are  Fort-ball,  (nsed  at  a  rural 
game.)  Foot-band,  (band  of  infantry.)  Foot-boy, 
Footbridge,  Foot -doth,  (a  cloth  under  the  saddle  of  a 
horse.)  Foot-fmU,  (a  stumble,)  Foot-told*  (epace  far 
the  foot)  Foot<hott  (Immediately,  an  obsolete  word 
borrowed  from  hunting,)  Foot-ticker,  (a  mean  flat- 
terer.) Foot-mantle,  (a  lower  garment  used  by  market 
women  when  riding.)  Foot -pace,  Foot-path*  Foot- 
rot,  (a  disease  in  sheep.)  Foot-soldier,  Footstalk,  (the 
stem  of  a  leaf;)  Feot+taU,(u  woman's  stirrup,)  Foot- 
waling,  (the  wainscoting  of  a  ship.)  &e. 

FOPaifop,  t,  A  man  of  small  understanding  and 
much  ostentation,  a  coxcomb;  one  fond  of  dress. 

Fop'-piah,  o.  Foolishly  Tain  in  dress  and  manners. 

Fop'-pish-ly,  ad.  With  foolish  vanity. 
Fop'-pith-nett,  $,  Foolish  vanity  in  dress. 

FopMing,  t»  A  petty  fop. 

Fop'-per-y,    129,  105  i  «•    Vanity  in  drem  and 

manners ;  foolery ;  vain,  idle  customs  or  practice. 
ForV-doo-dle,  *  A  simpleton.  [Hudibraa.] 
FOR- for,  37, 176 :  prep,  and  coty 
i#>-*lae*-*f ;  in  advantage  oC  or  condndve  to; 

najilh,  (iliniulhl   UilihifafrfcewJts*  tor)  in 

the  character  or  nature  of;  isiih  pa 
w4ssr^esjs\ssmp*4ai  with  af  u»*psis*l 


umHnmlui 


nuHihi 


tthati  in 


s;  dmfimri— 
■statu  that; 


ty  Webster's  etymology  gives  no  countenance  to  Home 
Tooke's  theory  that  this  word  always  signifies  cause  or 
reason,  yet  such  expressions  as  the  following  are  most 
easily  explained  by  the  latter  hypothesis:  O!  for 
better  tines,  i.  «.  I  Wish,  the  cause  of  my  wishing  being 
better  times:  jPbr  all  not  L  e. all  that  being  a  cause  or 
reason  to  the  contrary:  Fur  him  to  speak  would  be 
wrong,  i.  e.  to  speak  would  be  wrong,  he  being  the 
cause,  or  with  regard  to  him  as  the  speaker. 

For  "-as- mud/,  151 :  conj.  Because  so  for. 

For-thy7,  coitj.  For  this;  therefore.  [Obs.] 

To  FORAGE,  &c*  FORAMINOUS,  FORCE, 
&c,  FORCEPS,  &c,  FORD,  &c— See  in  the 
next  column  but  one,  after  all  the  words  compounded 
with  For-. 

FOR-,  a  Saxon  prefix  which  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally nsed  to  indicate  the  restriction  of  a  word  to 
the  purpose  particularized  by  the  context:  thus  To 
Forbear  was  to  bear  for  something  in  particular,  or  on 
some  certain  account :  To  Forbid,  was  to  bid  restric- 
tively,  or  for  the  prevention  of  something :  To  Forget 
T  "  i  mind  into  a  certain  state  for  or  with 


was  to  get  the 

regard  to  some  object:  hence  the  words  came  to  have 
the  restricted  senses  to  which  they  were  thus  most  fre- 
quently limited :  hence  also,  in  some  instances,  a  pri- 
tntiYe>  n  negative,  or  an  intensive  force.    It  must  be 

lltt«iR*:=:baMd&fteiiKdMoftpeUh*UMUh«v«aoi^^ 

*    Oomomnitt  mfsh-un,  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  Yixh-un,  •',  e.  vmioj*,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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noted,  however,  that  For-  is  sometimes  a  corruption  of 
Fore .  as  Fore  is  often  used  where  the  original  prefix 
was  For-. 

7b  For-b&ir',  (for-baiV,  100)  1  v.n.  and  «.  To 

I  For- bore/,  (for-bori')  V  hold  from  pro. 

For-b*TO*,  (for-bofarn,  130)  J  ceeding,  to  stop, 
to  cease ;  to  delay ;  to  abstain;  to  restrain  any  violence 
of  temper:—**.  To  abstain  from)  to  avoid  volun- 
tarily ;  to  spurs  5  to  withhold. 

For-braV-cr,  «.  One  that  forbears  {  an  mtorceptor. 

For>b*oV-ing,  0.  and  #.  Ceasing,  pausing  J  patient, 
long-suffering:—*.  A  censing;  patience. 

For-bcar'-ance,  #.  The  act  of  forbearing;  Inter- 
mission )  command  of  temper;  lenity,  mildness. 

To  FoR-nir/,  I  For-bade',  (-bid,  135),  For-bid' 
of  For-bid'-dcu,  (-dn,  1 14)  v.  a.  and*.  To  pro- 
hibit to  oppose;  to  command  not  to  enter;  in  old 
phrase,  toaecurse,  to  blast:— ace.  To  utter  a  prohi- 

For-bid'-dtfr,  t.  He  or  that  which  forbids. 

For-bid'-doi-ls-,  114,  105:  ad.  Unlawfully. 

For-birJK-ding,  o%  atid  «.  Hindering;  raising  dis- 
like, repulsive  s— e.  Htnderance,  opposition. 

For-bid'-dance,  12:  t.  Prohibition. 

(&»  See  Fonox,  Sec.,  Fobceps,  &c  Fobs,  &c,  hereafter. 

To  For-do',  (-dm,  107)  I  For-did',  For-deoe> 
(-dun,  107)  v.  <t  To  destroy,  to  undo ;  to  haras*. 

C^See  Pons,  Fonx-,  and  all  its  compounds;  FoaraT, 
Ice,  Foxrxx,  To  Fonox,  Fobaxtivb,  &c.  hereafter. 

To  For-giV,  (-guSt,  77}  I  for-gof,  For-gotf, 
For-got'-Un,  (-tu,  114)  v.  at  To  let  go  from  tbn 
remembrance;  to  neglect. 

For-^et'-tf  r,  36 :  t.  One  who  forgets. 

For-yet/-f«l,  117:  a.  Apt  to  forget ;  heedless. 

For-^ef-fwl-nett,  t.  Oblivion ;  aptness  to  forget 

7b  For-g/vb',  (-g\ufv,  77,  104,  189)  1  For-gave/, 
For-yiv'-cn,  (-gulv'-vn,  77,  114)  v.  a.  To  par- 
don  or  remit  as  an  offence  or  debt 

For-#iv/-eT,  36  :  t.  One  that  pardons. 

For-^iv'-ing,  a.  Disposed  to  forgive,  merciful. 

For-ffive'-ness,  t.  The  act  of  IbrgWlng ;  pardon  ; 
willingness  to  pardon;  remission  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
debt 

<fc>»  See  Fobs,  fee.  hereafter. 

FoR-LORif',  37:  a.  Deserted,  destitute,  forsaken  I 
lost,  solitary:  in  old  writings,  taken  away;  in  a  lu- 
dicrous sense,  small,  despicable.  Our  old  authors  use 
For-lore*,  which  was  the  preterit  and  participle  of  a 
Saxon  verb.  Shaksi-eare  uses  the  word  substantively. 
Forlorn  hope  Is  a  term  applied  to  a  body  of  men  sent 
on  desperate  duty  at  a  siege. 

For-lorn'-ne**,  s.    Destitution,  solitude. 

fcT-  See  Fobm,  &c  Fobmbe,  &c,  Fobmxc,  fto.,  To  Fob* 
kicatb,  &c,  hereafter. 

To  For-pass',  v.  it.    To  go  by.  [Spenser.] 

To  FoR-Pims/,  v.  n.    To  pine  away.  [Spenser.] 

£3-  Sec  To  Fobiut,  &c,  under  Forage,  in  the  compounds 
of  Fore-. 

To  For-sakb',  I  Fot-%ooV!,  (-took,  118)  For- 
sa'-ktn,  (-kn,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  abandon,  to  go  away 
from;  to  desert  to  fait 

For-ga'-ker,  #.    One  that  forsakes. 

To  For-saV,  v.  a.  To  renounce ;  to  forbid.  [Spenser.] 

FoR-tfOOra',  ad.  In  truth,  certainly,  very  well.  In 
modem  use  it  generally  denotes  Irony  or  contempt  It 
was  once  used  substantively  as  we  now  employ  Madam 
in  addressing  a  lady. 

(K?»  See  Fobstbk  under  Fobxstxb. 

To  For-swsjr',  (-aware,  100)1  v.  a.  and  n. 
I  For-sworV,  (ffwort,  47)  >  To  renounce  upon 
For-8worn,,(-sw67urn,  130)J  oath;  to  deny 
upon  oath:  To  furswear  one's  self  is  to  be  perjured: 
— next.  To  swear  falsely,  to  commit  perjury. 

For-awW-er,  t.    One  who  is  perjured. 


FOR    FORE- 


141) 


-  Overlaboured. 


Vomit:  gaU'-wiu:  ch2p'- 
23C 


FORE- 

the  leit  correct,  but  equally  common  expression.  To 

fureclo$»  a  mortgagt. 
Fore-clo'-*wre,  (-zh'oor,  147)  «.    Tne  act  of  fore- 
closing. 
Fokb'-oeck,  «.    The  anterior  part  of  a  ship. 
To  Fork-do'. — See  To  Fordo. 
To  Fork-doom',  v.  a.    To  predestinate. 
Fork'-knd,  81 :  i.    The  anterior  part. 
Forb^-tiler,  (-fl-for,  122,  111)*.   Ancestor. 
To  FoRB-yBNr/,  v.  a.    To  prohibit,   to  avert;  to 

secure. 
FoRB/-FUT-0£Rl  158,  77 1  «•    The  finger  next  the 

thumb. 
Fork7- poor,  118:  1  «.    The  anterior  foot  or  feet  of 
Fore'-fbet,  t.  pi.    J  a  brute ;  the  hand  in  contempt. 
Forb'-front,   (-frunt,   116)  «.   The  front;  the 

forehead. 
Forr/-oamb,  i.    The  previous  game. 
To  Fork-go',  v.  a.    To  quit  before   possession,   to 

give  up  when  possible  to  be  received ;  less  commonly, 

to  go  before,  to  be  past. 
Fore-ffo'-rr,  «.    One  that  foregoes ;  an  ancestor. 
Foreground,  81 :  #.    The  part  of  a  picture  which 

seems  to  lie  nearest  to  the  eye. 
Fork'-RAND,  i.  and  a.    That  part  of  a  bone  which 

is  before  the  rider's  hand ;  in  Shaks.  the  chief  band  or 

power  i—cdj.  In  hand  or  done  too  early. 

ForV-hand-ed,  a.    Early ;  formed  in  the  fore  parte. 

Fork'-hb^d,  (-h«d,  120:  colloq.  foV-Sd,  136) 
s.  The  face  from  the  eyes  upward  to  the  hair;  confi- 
dence, impudence. 

Fore-holiZ-ing,  116:  «.  Prediction.  [L'Estrangv.} 

FoRB/-uor8B,  9.    A  leading  horse  in  a  team. 

(fc»»  See  Fobxiom,  &&,  hereafter. 

To  Forb/-i-mag"-jnb,  (-e-ma'd'-gTn,  105)  *.  a. 
To  conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 

To  Fore-judge',  v.  a.  To  prejudge ;  to  expel  for 
non-appearance. 

Fore-judge'-ment,  #.  Judgement  formed  beforehand. 

To  FoRK-rwoiF',  (-no,  157, 125)  I  Forenbieir', 
(-mi,  110)  Fore-known',  (-nd\»n=nont)  v.  a. 
To  know  previously. 

Fore-Anoi*r-er,  t.    He  who  foreknows. 

Fore-Anow'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  foreknown. 

Fore-Anoud'-edge,  (-nol'-Sdge,  157,  136, 168)  *. 
Prescience;  the  knowledge  of  something  that  will 
happen ;  the  knowledge  of  all  that  will  happen.  Man 
originally  knows  nothing  that  will  happen  j  it  is  by 
experience  reason,  and  calculation,  he  acquires  a  fore- 
knowledge of  certain  events,  but  more  particularly  of 
those  which  are  placed  within  his  own  power  and  will, 
but  for  which  he  would  indeed  have  been  quite  unable 
to  form  that  notion  of  foreknowledge,  the  effect  of 
divine  will  and  power,  which  be  ascribes  to  tho 
Creator:  And  as  what  man  brings  to  pass  he  wills 
shall  happen,  we  n scribe  this  condition  also  to  the 
Creator,  and  conceive  him  to  will  all  that  comes  to 
pass ;  the  fatalists  go  further,  and,  because  the  Maker 
wills  and  effects  all  things,  conclude  that  man  wills 
and  effects  nothing ;  forgetting  that  their  notion  of  the 
Almighty  free-will  is  derived  only  from  what  they 
have  experienced  of  free-will  and  power  in  themselves : 
If  the  Creator  wills  all  tilings,  He  wills  among  the 
rest  that  man's  will  shall  be  free,  that  is.  he  wills  that 
man  shall  elect  either  good  or  evil ;  (see  Free-will.) 
Although  therefore  it  is  true  that  man  cannot  bnt  act 
according  to  his  Maker's  will  in  one  sense,  that  is,  so 
far  as  his  Maker  permits,  and  foreknows  he  will  net, 
yet  it  is  likewise  true,  (or  we  limit  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  and  consequently  His  power  of  giving.)  that 
man  can,  within  the  limits  assigned,  both  choose  hi« 
course,  and  act  according  to  his  choice,  and  so  can,  if 
he  please,  act  contrary  to  his  Maker's  will  in  another 
sense,  that  is,  contrary  to  His  precept  or  command. 
The  difficulty  we  feel  in  conceiving  freedom  of  choice 
in  man,  while  we  admit  the  Creator's,  foreknowledge 
of  what  that  choice  will  be,  is  considerable  certainly* 
The  •chmnc*  «ntir«,  and  the  principles  to  which  tbs  number*  refer,  praoacto  the  Dictionary, 
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For-swonx/,   (-swunk, 
[Spenser.] 

09*  For  the  words  which  alphabetically  follow  the  pre- 
ceding, see  among  those  which  come  after  the  com- 
pounds of  Fork-  :  except  Fobwabd  and  its  relations, 
which  see  under  Foreward. 

To  FORAGE-ffir'-ags,  129,  99:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  wander;  [Ob*.;]  to  wander  in  search  of  spoil,  ge- 
nerally of  provisions . — act.  To  plunder,  to  strip,  to 
spoil.   Spenser  uses  To  For-ray'. 

ForZ-aKC,  «.  Search  of  provisions ;  the  act  of  foraging ; 
food  for  horses  and  cattle;  provisions.  In  Spenser, 
For-ray*  is  used  to  signify  a  hostile  incursion. 

For,-«-ger,  2,  36:  /.  One  that  forages;  a  provider 
of  food  or  fodder;  a  waster ;  a  beast  used  to  foraging. 

FORAMINOUS,  fo-r&m'-e-nus,  92 :  a.  Full  of 
holes.    Fo-rV-m**,  [Lei.]  is  a  hole. 

FORCE,  f o'urw,  130,  47 :  f.  Strength,  vigour, 
power,  might ;  violence,  compulsion ;  virtue,  efficacy ; 
an  armament;  necessity. 

To  Force,  v.  a,  and  it.  To  compel ;  to  overpower ; 
to  impel;  to  urge ;  to  take  by  violence  \  to  ravish ;  to 
re-in force ;  to  get  at  with  art  and  difficulty,  as  thoughts 
in  composition ;  to  ripen  by  art  as  fruit* ;  to  stuff,  in 
which  sense  it  is  a  corruption  of  To  Farce  :—neu.  [Ob*.] 
Tu  lay  a  stress;  to  endeavour. 

ForZ-ced-ly,  ad.    Violently,  constrainedly. 

Fer'-ced-ness,  t.    State  of  being  forced ;  distortion. 

For'-CcT,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  forces ;  the  em- 
bolus of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 

Force'- fnl,  117:  a.    Driven  by  foree;  energetic 

Force'-fitl-ly,  ad*   Violently ;  impetuously. 

Force'- less,  a.    Weak,  feeble,  impotent. 

ForZ-ct-ble,  101:  a.  Strong,  mighty;  violent;  effi- 
cacious; prevalent;  done  by  force;  valid,  binding. 

For'-ci-bly,  ad.    In  a  forcible  manner. 

For'-ci-ble-nesf ,  t.    Force,  violence. 

For'-cing,  ».    Compulsion ;  an  artificial  ripening. 

roRCEPSssrfaW-se'ps,  37 :  f.  A  pair  of  tongs, 
particularly  such  as  surgeons  use. 

For"-ct-pa'-ted>  o.  Formed  as  pincers  to  open  and 
shut 

FORD=fo'urd,  130:  f.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river 
where  it  may  be  passed  without  swimming;  a  river. 

To  Ford,  v.  a.    To  pass  without  swimming. 

Ford'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  forded. 

FOR  Effort,  47 :  a.  and  ad.  Anterior,  not  behind  ; 
coming  first:— adv.  Anteriorly.  Fore  and  aft,  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship. 

FORE-,  A  prefix  of  Saxon  origin  signifying  priority 
in  place,  time,  order,  or  importance,  equivalent  to 
Ante-,  Pre-,  or  Pro-,  in  words  of  Latin  origin.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  hi  some  words  Fore-  is  used 
where  the  original  prefix  was  For-. 

To  Fore-arm',  v.  a.    To  arm  beforehand. 

To  Forf.-bodk',  v.  a.    To  foretel ;  to  foreknew. 

Fore-rx/-der,  36 :  *.    A  foreteller ;  a  soothsayer. 

Fore-bode'-meDt,  $,    A  presagement. 

Fore-by/,  ad.    Near,  close  by.  [Spenser.] 

To  Fore-cast',  11:  v.  a.  and  ».  To  plan  before 
execution;  to  adjust;  to  foresee,  to  provide  against: 
— neu.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Fore-cast'-eT,  t.    One  that  contrives  beforehand. 

ForV-cast,  «.  Contrivance  beforehand ;  antecedent 
policy. 

Foiis'-CAt-rLE,  (-ctts-8l,  11,  156,  101 J  *.  The 
fore  part  of  a  ship,  originally  of  an  armed  ship. 

Fore-cho'-sen,  (-zn,  151,  114)  part.  a.  Pre- 
elected. 

Forb'-ci-tbd,  81  :  a.    Quoted  before. 

To  Fork-ci.osb',  (-clozt,  137)  r.  a.  To  shut  up, 
to  preclude,  to  prevent :  To  Foreclote  a  mortgager,  is 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  equity  of  redemption ;  whence 


FORE- 

bot  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  it  easily  assigned.  (See 

Fatalism.) 
t9»  Sae  Fobbl  hereafter. 

FoRs/-T~4!fD>  «.    A  promontory,  a  headland,  a  cape. 
7V  Fore-uit/,  v.  a.    To  lay  trait  tor ;  to  lay  before- 


To  Fore-lent/,  v#  a.  To  five  beforehand.  [Spenser.] 
To  Fore-lift',  v.  a.    To  lift  up  an  anterior  part. 
Fork'-LOCK,  ff.    The  lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead. 
To  FoR*-LOOK.',  1 18  :  V.  it.    To  aee  beforehand. 
Fors/-)L4N,  t.    Chief  of  a  jury ;  chief  workman. 
FORB/-1L48T,  f.    The  mast  nearest  the  head. 
FoRs'-XBN-r/ONBD,  (-shund,  147,  114)  81:  a. 
Mentioned  or  recited  before.   Fore'-named  ha*  the 


Foita'-MOST,  (-moost,  1 16)  a.  First  in  place  or  rank. 
Fotts/-NOOH,  f .    The  time  from  dawn  to  mid-day. 
Forr-no'-tjqk,  103  :  9.    Previous  notice. 
K>  See  Foacjrnc  hereafter. 

To  FoRR'-Ott-DAiN",  v.  a.    To  predestinate,  to  pre- 
ordain. 
Forb'-PART,  #.    The  anterior  part. 
Fork-pass*!/,  (-past,   1 14,  143)  part.    Passed 

antecedently. 
Foiis/-pos-SES8ED",   (-poz-zSst',   151,  143)  a. 

Prepossessed. 
To  Fore-prize',  v.  a.  To  rate  beforehand.  [Hooker.] 
Forb'-raW  k,  158 :  f.    First  rank,  front. 
To  Fore- reach',  v.  n.    To  gain  or  advance  upon 

at  sea. 
To  FouB-RBAi/,  V. ».  To  signify  by  tokens.  [Spenser.] 
Fore/-R7GHT,  115,   162:    ad.  and   a.    Onward, 

forward. 
To  Fore-run',  v.  a.   To  come  before,  to  precede* 
Fore-run'-n^r,  *.    A  harbinger ;  a  prognostic. 
F»rs/-sail,  t.    The  sail  of  the  foremast. 
To  Fork-say7,  v.  a.    To  predict,  to  prophesy. 
To  Fore-see7,  v.  a.  To  see  beforehand  ;  to  foreknow. 
Ford-tight,  (-lite,'  11 5,  1 62)  #.    Prescience. 
Fore-sryAt'-fwl,  117:  a.    Prescient,  provident. 
To  FoRB-sHAiZ-oir,  123 :  v.  a.    To  typify. 
Fore'-ship,  f .    The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 
To  Fore-bhort'-*n,   114:  v.  a.    To  shorten  in 

accordance  with  a  fore-view  of  the  object,  and  convey 

an  impression  of  its  full  length;  in  some  authors,  to 

shorten  in  order  to  show  the  figures  behind. 
Fore-staort'-en-ing,  t.    The  act  of  a  painter  who 

foreshortens;  the  state  of  being  foreshortened. 
To  Fore-show',  (-sho,  125)  v.  a.  To  pre-rcpresent ; 

to  predict. 
Fore-shouAtfr,  *.  One  who  predicts. 
Fore'-side,  $.    Front   side;   in  Spenser,   specious 

outside. 
To  Fore-biq'-mi-py,  105,  6 :  v.  a.   To  betoken. 
Fork'-skih,  t.  That  skin  in  males  which  is  removed 

by  circumcision. 
Fork'-skirt,  36 :  «.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat  before. 
To  Fore- slack',  v.  a.    To  neglect  by  idleness. 

[Spenser.] 
To  Fork-slow',  125 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  delay.  [Obs.] 
To  Fore-speak',  v.  a.    To  predict ;  to  forbid ;  to 

bewitch. 
FoRE-SPEifT/,  a.    Wasted;  past;  bestowed  before. 
FoRE-spuk'-rizr,  t.    One  that  rides  before. 
O  See  Foarrr,  &c,  hereafter. 
To  Fore-st^il',  (-st&wl,  1 12)  v.  a.    Literally,  to 

take  a  stall  or  station  first,  so  as  to  preclude  others; 

hence  to  anticipate;   to  buy  up  before  the  general 

market  in  order  to  raise  the  price;  in  old  authors,  to 

deprive  by  something  prior,  with  of. 
Fore-storMer,  36 :  t.    He  that  forestall. 


FORE-    FOR 

To  FoRE-TvfSTk',  (-taut,  1 11)  v.  a.  To  taste  before* 

Fore'-taste,  83 :  *.    Anticipation,  pre-enjoymcnt. 

To  Fore-Tel',  r.  a.    To  predict,  to  foreshow. 

Fore-tel'-ler,  s.    One  who  predicts,  a  prophet. 

7b  Fore-iblvk',  158:  1  Fore-Mono  At',  (f«Ut, 
125,  162):  Fore'-fAowoAt,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  an- 
ticioate  mentally. 

Fore-thought,  81  :  «.  Prescience;  provident  care. 

Fore'-to-ken,  114:  t.  An  omen,  a  prognostic 

To  Fore-to'-kin,  v.  a.  To  foieshow. 

Fork'-tooth,)  «•  tvtg.  and  pi.   The  tooth  or  teeth 

FoRs'-TBEr&, )  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth. 

Fore'-top,  9.  The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  the  head- 
dress; the  Fore' top  in  ships  is  that  of  the  foremast. 

FoRE-VOUCHJSi/,  114,  143  :  a.  Affirmed  before. 

FoRE'-W^RD,  140, 38:  t.  The  van,  the  front.  [Shaks.] 

fcy-  The  ensuing  word  was  originally  the  same  in  spell- 
ing; and  Former  (which  see  hereafter  in  its  place)  is 
most  likely  also  a  relation. 

For'-ward,  (for'-word,  140)  ad.  and  a.  Towards 
what  is  before,  onward,  progressively  i—adj.  Prema- 
ture, early  ripe ;  hence,  quick,  ready,  hasty ;  warm, 
earnest,  ardedt,  eager ;  confident,  presumptuous. 

For'-ward-ljr,  ad.  Eagerly,  hastily,  quickly. 

For'-ward-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  forward  or 
premature;  eagerness,  quickness;  waut  of  modesty. 

To  For'-ward,  v.  a.  To  accelerate,  to  quicken ;  to 
advance,  to  patronise. 

For'-ward-er,  #.  He  who  promotes  or  quickens. 

For'-  ward*,  143 :  ad.  Straight  before,  progressively, 
not  backwards. 

To  Fore-w^un',  (wsWn,  140)  v.  a.  To  admonish 
beforehand ;  to  caution  against 

Fore-warn'-ing,  /.  Previous  caution ;  an  omen. 

To  Fore-wish',  v.  a.  To  desire  beforehand. 

Fore-worn',  (-wourn,  1 30)  a.  Worn  out,  wasted. 

FOREIGN,  for'-Tn,  120,  157  :  a.  Of  another  coun- 
try, not  native;  alien,  remote;  excluded;  extraneous. 

For-ei^n-er,  #.  One  bora  in  a  foreign  country. 

For'-e^n-ness,  8.  Remoteness ;  want  or  relation. 

FOREL=f5r'-Sl,  f.  A  sort  of  covering  for  books. 

FOR  E N  SIC— See  under  Forum. 

FOREST=for/-est,  t.  Generally,  a  wild  unculti- 
vated tract  of  ground  with  wood ;  in  legal  strictness, 
a  chace  that  is  or  was  under  the  king's  protection  for 
his  delight  in  hunting,  with  particular  laws  and  offi- 
cers for  its  preservation. 

For'-est-age,  99:  s.  An  ancient  serviea  paid  by 
foresters  to  the  king;  the  right  of  foresters. 

For'-es-t*r,  #,  An  officer  of  the  forest ;  an  inhabitant 
of  tbe  wild  country.  Chaucer  uses  Forstcr,  and  Spen- 
ser Foster. 

(fc>  Words  commencing  with  the  syllable  Foa,  not  found 
here,  must  be  sought  under  Fob-. 

FORFEIT,  for/-fit,  120 :  #.  and  a.  Originally,  » 
transgression  or  crime ;  at  present,  that  which  is  lost 
by  a  transgression;  a  fine,  a  mulct;  somothing  de- 
posited and  redeemable  by  a  jocular  fine,  whence  the 
Same  of  forfeits:  in  an  obsolete  sense,  one  whose  life 
i  forfeit.  As  an  adj.  it  is  used  for  Forfeited. 
To  For'-f>it,  82 :  v.  a.  To  lose  by  some  breach  of 
condition ;  to  lose  by  some  offence. 

For'-f>it-a-bl*,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

For'-fet't-er,  t.  One  who  incurs  a  penalty. 
For'-feiV-t/re,  (-ture,  147)  *.  The  act  of  forfeiting ; 
the  thing  forfeited;  a  mulct,  a  One. 

FORFEX,  for'-fdeks,  154:  t.  A  pair  of  scissors. 

(KP*  Words  commencing  with  the  syllable  Fob,  not  found 
here,  must  be  sought  under  Foa-. 

FORGE,  fo'urgt,  130  :  *.  The  place  where  iron  is 
heated  and  beaten  into  form ;  a  smithy,  particularly 
for  large  works;  a  furnace;  the  act  of  working  iron; 
figuratively,  any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or 
shaped. 


FoaE-fiW^y,  (-iw5t,  140)  a.  Spent  with  heat.  [Obs.] 

Tbt  ilga  =  Is  used  after  mod**  of  spelling  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  rtund, 

Conwnamtt;  nnsh-un,  t.  ct  minion,  165  :  viih-un,  we,  vision,  165  :  ttiin,  166 
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thSn,  166, 


FOR 

To  Forge,  v.  a.  To  form  by  the  furnace  and  bam- 
mer;  to  form.  Hence,  For'-ger,  a  smith,  or  a  work- 
man ;  and  For'-ger-y,  [Milton,]  smith's  work. 

For'-ge-O 've,  a.  That  may  forge  or  produce.  [Shaks.] 

For'-obr-f,  129  :  #.  The  act  of  making ;  and  hence 
its  appropriated  meaning,  the  fraudulent  making  or 
altering  of  any  record,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  &c 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right. 

To  Forge,  v.  a.  To  oommit  forgery. — See  also  above. 

Fo^-ger,  s.  One  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORINSECAI^fo-rfn'-si-cai,  a.   Foreign. 

7b  Fo'-Ria-P-d-Mii/'-f-ATB,  v.  m.  To  establish  in 
an  estate  so  that  the  person  shall  be  distinct  from  bis 

FORK«fiwk,  37 :  t.  An  instrument  that  divides 
at  the  and  into  two  or  more  points ;  one  of  the  divisions 
or  points;  a  point;  the  commencement  of  a  division  as 
in  a  fork. 

To  Fork,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  shoot  into  blades  or  di- 
visions :—acL  To  stick  on  a  fork ;  to  form  as  a  fork. 

Forked  (forkt,  114,  143)  part.  Forked,  a. 
Opening  as  a  fork  into  two  or  mora  parts ;  having  two 
meanings. 

For'-ked-ly,  ad.  In  a  forked  manner. 

For'-ked-nea*,  t.  The  quality  of  being  forked. 

For'-ky,  a.  Forked,  furcated. 

Fork'-htad,  (-hSd,  120)  t.   An  arrow.  [Spenser.] 

FORLORN,  &c  —  See  among  the  compounds  of 
For-,  which  precede  Fore-,  &c. 

FORM=iavorm,  37 :  *•  Shape  or  external  appear- 
ance ;  that  which  has  shape,  a  being  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  that  which  gives  shape,  a  mould ;  arrangement, 
method;  beauty  or  elegance  as  arising  from  shape; 
empty  show ;  external  rites ;  established  practice.  In 
other  senses  it  has  a  different  pronunciation.-See  lower. 

To  Form,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  make  out  of  materials ;  to 
give  a  shape  to;  to  plan;  to  arrange;  to  contrive;  to 
model  by  education  ;—neu.  To  take  a  form. 

For'-mer,  t.  One  that  forms. — See  also  the  next  claw. 

Form'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Creative.  [Thomson.] 

Form'-less,  a.  Shapeless,  without  regularity. 

For'-mal,  12:  a.  Constituent,  essential;  regular, 
proper;  more  commonly,  ceremonious,  exact  to  affecta- 
tion ;  external,  having  the  appearance  only ;  depending 
on  established  custom. 

For'-maHy,  ad.  In  *  formal  manner. 

FoiZ-ma-list,  «.  One  who  lays  stress  on  forms ;  an 
observer  of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  other  things 

For'-ma-li*m,  158  :  «.    Formality. 

To  For'-ma-lize,  v.  a.  To  model ;  to  modify :  [Obs. :] 
— <•««.  [Little  used.]  To  affect  formality. 

For'-ma-u've,  105 :  a.  and  s.  Giving  form,  plastic ; 
—$.  A  word  formed  according  to  some  practice  or 
analogy. 

For-mal'-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Originally,  external  appear- 
ance; hence,  the  quality  of  any  kind  which  constitutes 
a  thing  what  it  is;  in  logic,  the  general  notion  under 
which  any  object  of  the  understanding  is  conceived ; 
commonly,  the  practice  or  observance  of  forms  and 
ceremonies ;  order ;  customary  mode  of  dress. 

For-ma'-Aon,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  forming  or  gene- 
rating;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

For'-mk-don,  s.  Literally,  the  form  of  a  gift ;  a  writ 
for  the  recovery  of  lands  by  statute  of  Westminster. 

For'-mu-l^,)  «.  A  prescribed  form,  rule,  or  model ; 

For'-mulb,  J  a  prescription. 

For'-mu-lar-y,  «.  and  a,  A  formula;  a  book  con- 
taining stated  forms  :—arf.  Ritual,  stated. 

Form,  (fcVurm,  130,  47)  «.  A  long  seat;  hence. 
In  schools,  a  class  or  rank  of  students ;  the  seat  or  bed 
of  a  hare;  in  printing,  the  type  set  up  and  locked  in  a 
chase  ready  for  impression.— See  the  other  senses,  with 
a  different  pronunciation,  above. 

To  Form,  r.  n.  To  take  a  form,  as  a  hare.  [Drayton.] 

FORMER  —  for'-meT  —  faW-mer,  a.  (Compare 


FOR 

Foreward,  fcc)  Before,  in  time;  mentioned  before; 
past. 

FoiZ-mfr-ly,  ad.  In  times  past ;  of  old. 

FORMICrxfor'-mfck,  a.  Pertaining  to  ants,  as  the 
formic  acid,  the  acid  of  ants. 

For'-mt-ate,  *.   A  salt  of  formic  acid  with  a  base, 

For'-mi-ca"-/ion,  89  :  &  The  sensation  as  of  ants 
creeping  over  the  akin. 

FORMIDABLE,  forW-dd-bl,  105,  98,  101 : 
a.  Terrible ;  powerful  so  as  to  be  feared. 

For'-mt-do-bly,  ad.  In  a  formidable  manner. 

For'-mi-da-ble-neas,  «.  The  quality  of  exciting 
dread;  the  thing  causing  dread. 

FORMULA)  &c— See  under  Form. 

7b  FORNICATE,  for'-ni-catt,  105  :  •.  ».  To 
have  sexual  commerce,  the  parties  being  both  un- 
married :  such  is  the  meaning  entertainea  by  canon 
law,  though  usage  often  applies  the  word  to  the  act 
when  the  woman  only  is  unmarried. 

For^-nt-ca'-tor,  38  :  t.  In  canon  law,  an  unmarried 
man  who  has  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. 

For"-ni-ca'-tres8,  «.  An  incontinent  single  woman. 

For'-ns-ca'^/wn,  89  :  $.  The  act  or  sin  of  sexual 
commerce,  when  the  parties  are  not  joined  in  mar- 
"    -    •  icfult 


riage:  with  a  less  limited  meaning,  adultery;  incest; 
idolatry.  The  word  is  derived  from  forms,  on  arch 
or  vault,  the  usual  place  of  a  prostitute  in  ancient 
Rome.  Hence,  in  architecture,  Jbrnioation  signifies 
an  arching  or  vaulting. 

To  FORPASS,  FORPINE,  FORSAKE,  &c 
FORSAY,  FORSOOTH,  FORSWEAR,  &c 
FORSWONK.  —  See  among  the  compounds  ot 
For-,  which  precede  Fore-,  &c, 

FORT,  &c— See  under  To  Fortify. 

FORTH,  fo'urtft,  130 :  ad.  and  prep.  Originally, 
out  of  doors;  onward  in  time;  forward  in  order ;  be- 
yond a  boundary ;  out  into  public  view ;  in  old  writers, 
thoroughly,  to  the  end  '.—prep.  Out  of. 

Forth' -tight,  (-rlt<,  115)  ad.  and  $.  Straight  for- 
ward:— s.  A  straight  path.  [Obs.] 

ForM-wi/A',  (-with)  ad.  Immediately,  at  once, 

ForM-com'-ing,  (-cum'-iug,  116)  a.  Bendy  to 
appear. 

For/A-is/-«if-ing,  (-tshVoo-Ing,  147)  «.  Coming  out. 

FORTIETH.— See  under  Forty. 

FORTHY.— See  under  For,  prep. 

To  FORTIFY,  for'-U-fy,  37,  105,  6:  v.  a.  To 
strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls  or  works;  to  con- 
firm, to  encourage ;  to  fix,  to  establish  in  resolution. 

For"-ti-fi'-eT,  *.  He  or  that  which  fortifies. 

For"-ti-n'-a-ble,  10!  :   a.   That  miry  be  fortified. 

For'-ti-fi-ca"-/»n,  105, 89 :  *.  The  science  of  mili- 
tary architecture;  a  place  built  for  strength ;  addition 
of  strength. 

FoK-tress,  ».  A  strong  hold,  a  fortified  place. 

To  For'-tress,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  fortify.  [Shaks.] 

FoRT,  (fo'urt,  130)  «.  A  fortified  place,  usually  a 
small  one;  a  castle;  a  strong  side,  as  opposed  to  Foi- 
ble ;  that  in  which  a  man  excels. 

Fort/-ed,  a.  Guarded  by  forts.  TShaks.] 

For'-ti-lage,  For'-tin,  *.  A  fortlet.  [Obs.] 

FortMet,  s.  A  little  fort 

For'-te,  (for'-tay,  [Ital.]  170)  ad.  A  direction  in 
music  to  sing  or  play  with  force  of  tone.    * 

Fok'-T2-tudk,  s.  Strength  to  endure;  strength, force, 
magnanimity ;  less  strictly,  courage,  bravery. 

FORTNIGHT,  fortf-nlk,  115, 162  :  «.  Literally, 
fourteen  nights ;  the  space  of  two  weeks. 

FORTUITOUS,  &c— See  the  ensuing  data. 

FORTUNE=fW-tAne,  coUoq.  faW-sh'oou,  t. 
Chance,  (which  see;)  accident,  luck;  the  goddess  of 
heathen  mythology  that  distributed  the  lots  of  life ; 
good  or  ill  that  befals  man ;  futurity,  events  to 
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The  whenee  «nure,  and  ftte  principles  to  which  Uw  Bombers  refer,  precede  Um  Dictionary. 
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;  the  meant  of  living  which  may  turn  up;  estate, 
possessions;  a  portion. 

7b  For'-fwne,  v.  «.  and  a.  To  make  fortunate ;  to 
dispose  of;  to  presage;  [Oba.:]— ant.  To  happen;  to 
light  upon. 

t9-  Among  the  compounds  are  For'toau-book,  (for  tell- 
ing fortunes,)  Fortune-hunter,  (an  adventurer  deter- 
mined to  ind  and  marry  a  woman  with  a  fortune.) 
FoHtune^elUr,  (one  that  pietends  to  tell  people  what 
will  beml  them,)  &c 

FoK-ZK-nate,  a.  Lvsky,  happy,  successful. 

For,-/*-nate-ljr,  md.  Luckily  j  prosperously. 

For7-/!*  naU  peat,  «.  Good  look ;  success. 

Fo»-TTJ/-Jt-TOl7i,  120:  «.  Accidental,  casual. 

For-tu'-t-toKS-ly,  arf.  By  chance,  accidentally. 

For-tti'-Htoi*s-ne«s,  For-tu'-»-ty,  #.  Accident. 

FORTY,  f&W-tl^,  37 :  a.  and  #.  Four  times  ten. 

For'-ti-e/A,  a.  The  fourth  tenth, 

FORUM  —  f  on'-um,  47  :  *.  A  public  place  in 
Rome  where  causes  were  tried*  a  tribunal;  also,  a 
marketplace. 

Fo-RKTf'~sic,  a.  Pertaining  to  courts  of  law. 

FORWARD,  Ac— See  under  Foreward. 

FOSSE,  &C— Pee  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FOSSIL— fV-it I,  a.  and  «.  Dug  out  of  the  earth  : 
f.  A  substance  dug  from  the  earth,  which  may  be 
native,  as  minerals,  or  extraneous,  as  petrified  plants, 
shells,  bones,  &c. 

Fos/-ff-list,  «.  One  versed  in  the  nature  of  fossils* 

7b  Fos'«s»-lize,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  change  to  a  fossil. 

Foa-til'-o-gy,  87 :  «•  The  science  of  fossils. 

Fosse,  (foss,  101)  #.  A  ditch,  a  moat  [Fr.J 

Fosse'-way,  «.  A  Roman  road  so  called. 

7b  FOSTER=fos/-tcr,  36 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  nurse, 
to  feed,  to  support;  to  pamper;  to  cherish)  to  forward  '• 
—ant.  [Obs.J  To  be  trained  up  together.  As  a  subi. 
see  Forester;  to  which  also  Fostership  (L  e.  Forester* 
ship)  belongs. 

Fos'-ter-er,  36 :  *.  One  that  fosters ;  a  nurse. 

FosAter-age,  #.  The  charge  of  nursing ;  alterage. 

FosZ-teT-ling,  *.  A  foster-child. 

t9*  Among  the  compounds  are,  Foster-brother,  (suckled 
by  the  same  breast*  but  not  of  the  same  womb,)  Fos'- 
ter-dam  or  FoSter-mother,  (she  who  fosters  a  child,} 
Foster  ftiUier,  Foster  child,  Foster- ton,  Fos'Ur-daugk- 
ter,  Foster-brother,  and  Fos'ter-earth,  (that  which 
nourishes  a  plant,  but  did  not  produce  it,)  &c 

FOTH  ER,  ftfh'-er,  «.  A  load,  generally  of  lead,  in 
some  places  19f  cwt    To  Foth'tr  is  to  stop  a  leak. 

FOUGADE,  ffi&-g&L',  [Fr.j  170:  ».  A  litUe 
well-like  mine  filled  with  combustibles  to  blow  up 
a  fortification.      „ 

FOUGHTEN,  fiW-tn,  126. 114:  for/.  Fought, 
which  see  under  To  Fight.  [Obs,] 

FOUL -/owl,  123:  a.  (Allied  to  Filth,  &c.) 
Filthy,  not  dean,  not  fair ;  impure ;  full  of  gross 
humors,  coarse;  loathsome;  disgraceful;  unfair,  un- 
lawful; wicked,  detestable;  not  fair  or  serene,  but 
cloudy  or  stormy ;  hence,  with  respect  to  the  wind, 
unfavourable,  contrary ;  heuce,  at  sea,  whatever  is  un- 
favourable to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  To  Ml  foul  of  is 
to  fall  upon  or  come  against  with  rough  force ;  and,  at 
sea.  To  be  foul  of  is  to  be  entangled  with.  Also,  To 
font,  in  sea-language,  is  to  be  or  to  fall  foul  of. 

7b  Foul,  v.  a.  To  daub,  to  make  filthy.  „ 

Foul'-ly,  105  :  ad.  Filthily;  not  feirly.  ' 

Foal'-nest,  t.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul. 
fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Fouf-f&oed,  Font -feed- 
ing. Four-mouthed,  Cscurrilous.)  Fouf-tpoken,  &c. 

7bFOULDER=fowK-der,  v.  n.  To  emit  great 

hca_JSpen*er.] 
FOrJWART,  fitf-mart,  125:  #.  A  polecat. 
FOUND,  FOUNDLING.— See  under  To  Find. 
7b  FOUNDsfownd,  31 :  v.  a.    To  lay  the  basis 
of;  to  build,  to  raise;  to  establish;  to  give  birth  or 
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original  to ;  to  raise  upon  as  on  a  principle  or  ground ; 
to  fix  firm. 

Foond'-er,  f .  A  builder,  establisber,  or  originator. 

Found'-ress,  t.  A  female  founder. 

Foun-da'-/ton,  89 :  «.  Basis ;  the  act  of  fixiug  the 
basis ;  the  principles  or  ground ;  original ;  au  establish- 
ed revenue,  particularly  for  a  charity ;  establishment 

7b  FOUND=-fownd,  31 :  v.  a.  To  form  by  melting 
and  pouring  into  moulds,  to  east 

Foun^oVr,  f.  One  who  forms  figures  by  casting. 

FouV-def-y,  or  Foun'-diy,  s.  The  art  of  casting 
metals;  a  house  and  works  for  easting  metals. 

Font,  (font)  «.  An  assortment  of  types  of  one  sort, 
having  all  that  is  necessary  for  printing  in  that  letter. 
— See  also  under  Fount 

7b  FOUNDER  -  fowV-der,  v.  «.  and  n.  To 
cans*  a  soreness  in  a  horse's  foot  so  that  he  cannot 


use  it: — turn.  To  trip. 
7b  FOUNDER-fow 


!bwn'-d*r,  v.  n.  To  sink  to  the 
bottom;  to  fail,  to  miscarry. 

Foun'-der-OKS,  a.  Full  of  bogs,  as  a  bad  road. 

FOUNDLING.— See  under  To  Find. 

FOUNTWownt,  31 :  W.  A  well;  aspnng; 

FOUNTAIN-fown'-tavn,  99:  J  a  basin  of  spring- 
ing water;  a  jet;  the  spring  of  a  river;  original,  first 
principle,  first  cause. 

Fount'-fwl,  1 17 :  a.  Full  of  springs. 

Foun'-tain-less,  a.  Having  no  fountain. 

Foun'-tain-h*ad",  120:  *.  Primary  source. 

Font,  (font)  «.  The  basin  in  a  church  for  the  water 
used  in  the  rite  of  baptism. 

FOUR,  fo'ur,  133,  47:  a.  and  «.  Twice  two, 

FouUA,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  to  the  third. 

FowrMMy,  ad.  In  the  fourth  place. 

FovV-fold,  (-foled,  116)  a.  Four  times  as  many. 

For/R-TBBN',  84 :  a.  and  t.  Four  and  ton. 

Fowr-teeoM',  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 

89*  Among  the  compounds  are  Four'-footcd*  Fovr'-scorf, 
Fonr*-tquar§,  (quadrangular,)  Fo*rf -wheeled,  &c. 

FOURBE,  fSSrb,  [Fr.]  t.  A  tricking  fellow,  a  cheat. 

FOUTY,  ttf-ikfy  *25  :  a-    Contemptible.  [Vulgar.] 

Forf-TRA,  98  :  «.  Used  exclamatively  for  "  a  fig !" 
or  "  a  pin  I"  It  is  imitated  from  French  vulgarism,  and 
seems  the  parent  of  the  preceding  word.  [Shaks.] 

FOVILLA=fo-vTlM<*,  «.  A  fine  substance,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  emitted  from  the  pollen  of 
flowers. 

FOWL=fowl,  31 :  *.  A  bird,  and  the  older  generic 
name  for  winged  animals;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a 
barn  door  fowl.  Like  Fish,  it  is  often  used  collective- 
ly, Fowl,  for  Fowls. 

To  Fowl,  v.fu  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game.  [Obs.] 

FowF-eT,  #.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds. 

Fowl'-ing;,  8.  The  act  or  practice  of  ensnaring,  tak- 
ing, or  snooting  birds.    Hence  Fbw?ing-piecet  a  gun. 

FOX,  flicks,  188 :  *.  A  wild  animal  of  the  canine 
kind,  remarkable  for  his  cunning. 

Foj/-y,  Fttr/'ish,  a.  Relating  to,  or  wily  as  a  foa. 

FarZ-ship,  For'-er-y,  t.  Cunning.  [Little  used.] 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  FoJ-chace,  Fos'-hovnd, 
FoX'-hunter,  Fox'-trap ;  also,  Foaf-case,  (a  fox-skin,) 
FoJ-ovil,  (a  disease  in  which  the  hair  falls  off.)  Per- 
fish,  (a  fish  so  called,)  Fo*' -glove,  (a  plant,)  Fog'-tail, 
(a  plant,)  &c. 

FOY=foy,  29  :  s.  Faith.  [Spenser.] 

FRACAS,  fridfcV  [Fr.]  170 :  *.  A  noisy  quarrel. 

7b  FRACT=fr«ct,  V.  a.  To  break.  [Shaks.] 

Frac'-T/ON,  (-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  of  breaking  ; 
the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  broken  part  of  an  in  tegraL 

Frac'-Jiorj-al,  a.  Belonging  to  fractions. 

FiiAo'-rrma,  (-lire,  coffoq,  frict'-sh'oor,  147)  t. 
Breach ;  a  breaking,  particularly  of  a  bone. 

To  Fra</-/«re,  v.  a.  and  ru  To  break. 


.The  sign  =  Is  used  sllsr  medat  of  apeUiag  that  ksvs  no  trrcfularttj  of  wonaA» 

Comsotumis :  mtgh-an.  t,  e.  mi-ion,  165 :  vixh-un,  t,  e,  vision,  165 :  ftta,  166 :  th5n,  166* 
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Fhac'-t/ops,  (-shus,  147)  a.  Apt  to  bteakobi  into 
ill-humour,  cross,  snappish,  peevish. 

Frac'-Ziows-ly,  a</.  In  a  fractious  manner. 

Frac'-Zioi/g-neiM,  s.  Peevishness. 

Frag'-ji.r,  ffrid'-gTI,  64,  105)  a.  Easily  broken, 
brittle ;  weak,  uncertain,  frail. 

Fra-gil'-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Briltleness;  frailty. 

Fkag'-ment,  «.  A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole. 

Frag'-men-tar-y,  a.  Composed  of  fragment 

Fra'-qor,  t.  A  crash,  as  of  something  breaking. 
Some  old  authors  incorrectly  ally  it  in  meaning  with 
Fragrance. 

Frail,  100:  a.  Weak,  easily  decaying ;  subject  to 
casualties;  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 

Frail'-ness,  «.  Weakness,  instability. 

Frail'-ty,  t.  Weakness;  infirmity;  fault  proceeding 
from  weakness ;  in  which  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Fran'-gj-ble,  101 :  a.  Fragile,  brittle,  easily  broken. 

Fran'-pi-bil"-i-ty,  t.  The  quality  of  being  frangible. 

FRAGRANTWra'-grant,  a.  Odorous,  sweet  of 
smell. 

Fra'-grant-ly,  ad.  With  sweet  scent. 

Fra'-greince,  Fra'-gran-cy,  *.  Pleasing  scent. 

FRAIL.— Seek  under  To  Fract. 

FRAIL=fravl,  «.  A  basket  made  of  rushes. 

FRA1SE,  fra\z,  151  :  *.  A  crisped  pancake  with 
bacon  in  it ;  a  range  of  horizontal  stakes  in  fortification. 

To  FRAME=framt,  v.  a.  To  form  ;  to  fit  to  some- 
thing ;  to  compose ;  to  regulate ;  to  plan ;  to  contrive. 

Frame,  #.  A  fabric ;  any  thing  made  to  enclose,  sur- 
round, or  support,  something  else ;  order ;  contrivance ; 
form. 

Fra'-mer,  *.  Maker,  former,  contriver,  schemer. 

Frame'-work,  141:  t.  Exterior  work  generally  of 
wood. 

FRAMPOLD,fram'-pol«d,  116:a.  Cross-grained. 
It  is  also  written  Frampal,  &c  [A  low  word,  and  obs.] 

FRANCHISE,  &C— See  under  Frank,  (free.) 

FRANCISCAN  =  fran-cW-can,  «.  and  a.  A 

,  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  a  gray  friar  :—adj. 
Pertaining  to  the  order  of  St  Francis. 

FRANGIBLE.— See  under  To  Fract 

FRAN  ION,  fra'-ne-on,  105  :  «.  A  boon  compa- 
nion. [Spenser.] 
'  FRANK,  frangk,  158:  «.  One  of  those  who,  leav- 
ing Franconia,  where  they  first  settled,  established 
themselves  iu  France;  among  the  natives  of  the  East, 
a  name  given  generally  to  a  native  of  western  Eu- 
rope ;  a  French  coin,  (but  in  this  sense  written  Franc,') 
value  ten-pence  English. 

FRANK,  frangk,  158 :  t.  A  sty.  Hence,  To  Frank, 
v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty ;  to  fatteu.  [Shaks.] 

FRANK,  fringk,  158:  a.  and  t.  Free;  liberal, 
not  niggardly ;  more  commonly,  open,  ingenuous,  sin- 
cere, not  reserved;  without  payment,  without  con- 
dition:—*. A  letter  that  pays  no  postage. 

To  Frank,  v.  a.   To  free  from  postage  or  dues  of 

Frawk-ly,  105 :  ad*  Liberally;  openly,  freely,  can- 
didly. 

Frank'-ness,  «.  Plainness,  openness;  liberalitv 

Frajvk'-mk,  t,  A  freeholder;  a  steward.         • 

FraAX/-1N-CBN8B,  «.  A  dry  resinous  substance  in 
pieces  or  drops,  used  as  a  perfume ;  supposed  to  be  so 
called  from  its  liberal  distribution  of  odour. 

r>  Other  compounds  are  Frankalmoign*,  (almoin',  a 
tenure  by  divine  service,  or  praying  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,)  Frank' -chact,  (liberty  of  chace,)  and  Frank*- 
pledge,  (see  Borough.) 

Fkan'-chjse,  (fraV-chtz,  105, 151)  «.  literally, 
freedom;  appropriately,  exemption,  privilege;  right 
granted;  district  to  which  a  privilege  or  exemption 
belongs. 

To  Fran'-chwe,  82 :  v.  a, — See  To  Enfranchise. 

Tb«  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whl 

Fount* :  gaV-wav-  chXp'-man :  pd-pf:  ltm 
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FRANTIC=fraV-tTck,  a.  (Coapaw  Frenty,  &c.) 
Mad,  raving;  furious,  outrageous;  transported  by 
passion. 

Fran'-tic-ly,  ad.  Madly,  outrageously. 

Fran'-tic-nen,  s.  Madness ;  fury  of  passion. 

FRATERNAL=fra-ter/-nal,  a.  Brotherly. 

Fra-ter'-nal-ly,  ad*  In  a  brotherly  manner. 

Fra-ter'-ni-ty,  1 03 :  8.  Brotherhood ;  a  society ;  men 
of  the  same  occupation  or  character. 

To  Fra-ter'-nize,  v.  n.  To  associate  as  brothers. 

Fra-ter/-ni-za"-/ton,  89:  t.  A  uniting  as  of  brother*. 

Frat/-RJ-CIDK,  92:  «.  The  murder  of  a  brother; 
the  murderer  of  a  brother.    Hence,  Frat'-rtci"-dal,  a. 

FRAUD=fra\*d,  123 :  «.  Deceit,  cheat,  artifice. 

Fraud'- M,  117  :  a.  Treacherous,  artful,  subtle. 

Fraud'-ful-ly,  ad.  Deceitfully,  artfully. 

Frau'-du-lent,  a.  Full  of  fraud  ;  done  by  fraud. 

Frau'-du-lent-ly,  ad.   By  fraud ;  deceitfully. 

Frau'-du-lence,  Frau'-du-len-cy,  #.  Trickery; 
cheating. 

FRAUGHT,  &c— See  under  To  Freight 

FRAYsssfra^,  t.  A  broil,  a  contest ;  a  quarrel. 

To  Fray,  v.  a.  To  terrify,  to  fright.  [Spenser.] 

To  FRAY=fraty  v.  a.  To  rub,  to  wear. 

Fray,  S.  A  rub  or  chafe  in  cloth. 

Fray'-iDg,  t.  The  peel  of  a  deer's  horn. 

FREAK=rfreak,  #.  Literally,  a  sudden  starting  or 
change  of  place ;  hence,  a  sudden,  causeless  change  or 
turn  of  the  mind ;  a  whim,  a  fancy,  a  capricious  prank. 

Freak'-ish,  a.  Capricious,  humoursome. 

Freak'- ish-ly,  ad.  Capriciously,  whimsically. 

Freak'-ish-uesf,  «.   Capriciousness,  whimsicalness. 

To  FREAK= freak,  v.  a.   To  variegate,  to  chequer. 

FRECKLE,  freV-kl,  101 :  #.  A  spot  of  yellowish 
colour  in  the  skin  sometimes  produced  by  the  sun ;  a 
spot. 

To  Frec'-kle,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  give,  or  to  acquire 
freckles. 

Freck'-ly,  a.  Full  of  freckles. 

FREDSTOLE=fr«d'-»tile,  #.  Seat  of  peace.  [Obs.] 

FREE=frec,  a.  At  liberty,  having  liberty;  uncom- 
pelled;  not  necessitated;  permitted;  assuming  too 
much  liberty,  licentious ;  unreserved,  familiar ;  open, 
frank ;  liberal,  not  parsimonious ;  clear,  exempt, 
guiltless;  invested  with  franchises ;  exempt  from  ex- 
pense or  charges;  acting  without  spur  or  whip,  as  a 
horse :  in  old  authors,  as  applied  to  a  female,  genteel, 
charming. 

To  Free,  r.  a.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  manumit ;  to 
rid;  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill ;  to  exempt. 

FreeMy,  ad.  Without  restraint;  in  a  free  manner. 

Free'-nesi,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free. 

Free'-dom,  18  :  $.  liberty,  (see  Liberty;)  franchise; 
exemption  from  necessity ;  unrestraint ;  a  state  of  ease 
and  scope;  ease,  facility;  an  assumed  familiarity. 

Free'-nuin,  «.  One  not  a  slave  or  vassal ;  one  en- 
titled to  particular  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities. 

Freed'-man,  f.  A  slave  manumitted. 

Free'-born,  a.  Free  by  birth,  not  made  free. 

FreeMlold,  (-hi ltd,  116)  t.  Land  or  tenement 
held  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life. 

FreeMlold-CT,  f.  One  who  has  a  freehold. 

Fkee'-bbkcii,  t.  A  widow's  dower  in  a  copyhold. 

Fkek'-boot-br,  f.  A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Free'-boot-ing,  $.  Robbery,  plunder. 

Fubr'-CHAF-bl,  «.  A  chapel  exempted  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ordinary.  4k* 

Free-cost7,  84  :  s.  Freedom  from  charges. 

Free'- foot-ed,  118 :  a.  Not  restrained  in  marching. 

FnBB/-B2LfRT-BD,  131  :  a.  Liberal,  generous. 

b  the  numbers  rsfar,  praesds  the  Dictionary. 
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Fnx«/-M4-fON,  (-ml-sn,  114)  t.  One  of  a  society 
composed  originally  of  muooi  or  builders  In  •tone, 
and  admitted  into  ft  as  free  and  accepted. 
Fnu'-xZKD-XDy  (-mintd-Sd,  1 1 5)  a.  Unconstrained ; 

without  care. 

FrsV-scHDOL,  (-ftkool,  161)  «.   A  school  founded 

and  endowed,  ao  as  to  be  free  of  charge  to  the  scholars. 

Fitx&'-ftPO-KSN,  114  :  a.  Speaking  without  reserre. 

Frbb'-stonb,  «.  A  stone  to  called,  because,  having 

no  grain,  it  may  be  cut  in  any  direction. 
Fft«B'-THijnt-*R,  158,  36:  t.   A  term  assumed  by 
many  to  signify  their  rejection  of  ordinary  modes  of 
thinking  in  matters  of  religion,  and  reduced  to  a  term 
of  reproach  by  the  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrines 
generally  propagated  in  lieu  of  those  rejected;  hence, 
a  contemner  of  religion,  a  libertine. 
Frkb-wili/,   i.    Unrestrained  will;  definitely,  the 
power  of  electing  one  of  two  or  more  things,  each  of 
which  has  tome  apparent  good  to  recommend  it    If 
the  Creator  had  exhibited  to  man,  His  creature,  the 
rood  He  means,  and  the  evil  He  does  not  mean  for 
him,  so  plainly  that  the  good  must  have  been  pur* 
sued,  and  the  evil  must  have  been  avoided,  the  notion 
of  free-will  could  never  have  been  formed ;  voluntari- 
ness, spontaneity. 
7b  FREEZE*rfrctz,  189 :1  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  be 
1  Faozn^frost,  I  congealed  with  cold ; 

Fjk/-zSN,  fro^n,  114  :       J  to  be  of  that  degree 
of  cold  at  which  water  congeals;  to  be  chilled  t  to  die 
by  colds-— act  To  harden  into  tee;  to  chill,  to  kill  by 
cold. 
ty-  See  the  relations  under  Frost.    Fatux,  which  has 

the  same  pronunciation,  is  not  related. 

To  FREIGHT,  fraxt,  100,  162 :  v.  a.  (This  verb 

is  regular,  though  it  has  an  irregular  participle,  which 

see  lower.)  To  load  for  transportation  by  sea;  to  load. 

Freight,  s.  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded, 

money  due  for  transportation  of  goods. 
Freight'-er,  36  :  *.  He  who  freights  a  vessel. 
Fmaught,  (frtwt,  162)  part.  Laded,  filled,  stored. 
FrauyAt,  *.  Freight  [Shaks] 
To  FraooAt,  v.  a.  To  freight.  [Shaks.] 
Frau^Ar>age,  t.  Lading,  cargo.  [Shaks.] 
FREN— hen,  t.  A  foreigner,  a  stranger.  [Obs.] 
FRENCH«frentch,    a.    and  t.    Pertaining  to 
France  or  its  inhabitants:— «.  The  people  of  France ; 
or  their  language. 
To  French'-i-fy,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.    To  make  French ; 

to  infect  with  the  manuer  of  the  French 
*»•  Among  the  compounds  are  French -chalk.  Can  indu- 
rated   day,)  Frtnch'-kom,  (a  musical  Instrument.) 
French-like,  and  French'-man. 
FRENZY,  fren'-ze^.  105 :  8.  Phrensy.  which  see. 
Fre-net'-tc,  a.  Phrenetic  [Frentic,  whence  Frantic.] 
FREQUENT,  fre'-kwe'nt,  76,  145;  a.    Often 
done,  seen,  or  occurring;  used  often  to  act;  poetically, 
thronged,  crowded. 
FrV-onent-ly,  ad.  Often,  commonly,  not  rarely. 
Frequence,  s.  Concourse  ;  frequency. 
Fre^uen-cy,  s.   The  condition  of  often  occurring ; 

repetition;  less  usually,  concourse,  frill  assembly. 
Fre^Ken-ta"-/M>n,  t.  Habit  of  frequenting ;  resort 
To  FRB-QPBirr',  83 :  v.  a.  To  visit  often ;  to  resort  to. 
Fre-fwentf-eT,  t.  One  who  often  resorts  to  a  place. 
Fre-fuent'-a-bU,  a.  Accessible.  [Sidney.] 
Fre-quen'-ta-tive,  a.   Denoting  frequent  repetition, 

—a  term  applied  to  verbs.  [Grammar.] 
FRESCO=*freV-cA,  [Ital.]  «.  (Compare  with  the 
ensuing  class.)  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness  :  a  method 
of  paMftng  on  fresh  plaster  by  wbifch  the  colours  sink 
in  SBroeeome  durable. 
TRESfWresh,  a.  Primarily,  brisk  or  moving 
(from   the    effect  produced.)  cool, 
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not  warm  or  vapid,  not  salt  j  sweet,  not  stale;  not 
impaired  by  time ;  unpractised. 
FresV-Iy,  ad.  Coolly;  newly;  ruddily. 
Fresh'-nesi,  $.  The  state  of  being  fresh. 
FreaV-et,  t.  A  pool  of  fresh  water ;  this  is  sometimes 
called  a  Fresh.    Freshet  are  also  currents  of  fresh 
water  into  the  sea. 
To  Freah'-en,  114 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To  make  or  grow 

fresh. 
Frbsu'-vorci,  130:    s.    A  force  newly    done,  as 
mhen  a  person  having  right  to  lands  or  tenements  is 
disseised  thereof,  lie  may  bring  his  bill  of  fresh-Jbnx 
within  forty  days  after  the  force  committed. 
Fkksh'-M^K,  t,    A  novice  ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of 

any  knowledge.  Hence,  Fresh'-man-thip. 
Fkbsh'-w^-tkr,  (-w4*-t*T,  140)  a.  Used  only  to 
freshwater,  as  a  novice  at  sea;  hence,  raw,  unskilled. 
Fresh-wo'-tered,  114:  a.  Newly  watered.    [Aken- 

side.] 
To  FRET=fr£t,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  wear  away  by 
rubbing;  to  agitate  by  external  action  or  impulse;  to 
vex;  (see  other  senses  tower :)— ae».  To  be  in  a  state 
of  wearing  away ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  be  peevish,  to  be 
angry.    Fret  is  sometimes  used  as  the  participle  in- 
stead of  Fretted  ;  and  also  Fret'-ten,  (114.)  as  PocY- 
yrettem,  marked  with  the  smallpox. 
F*ret,  #.  Agitation,   particularly  of  the   surface  of  a 
stream;    hence,  perhaps,  in  old  authors,  a  frith  or 
strait,  though  in  this  sense  it  may  be  a  contraction  of 
the  Latin   Fretttm ;  bubbling  of  any   fluid  from 
fermentation  or  other  cause ;  agitation  or  commotion 
of  mind,  irritation,  vexation :  See  other  senses  lower. 
Fret'-ful,  117  :  a.  Angry,  peevish. 
Fret'-ful-ly,  ad.  Angrily,  peevishly. 
FrW-ftfl-ness,  9.  Peevishness,  ill-humour. 
Fret,   t.    That  against   which   the  player  rubs  or 
presses  the  strings  of  an  instrument  in  stopping  them 
to  different  notes:  in  the  lute  of  oar  ancestors,  the 
frets  consisted  of  raised  and  probably  ornamented 
work;  thus  diversifying  the  instrument  to  the  eye.  and 
diversifying  its  tones,  the  word  came  to  signify  work 
raised    In  protuberances,  and  variegated  work;   in 
architecture,  a  kind  of  knot  of  two  small  fillets  inter- 
laced ;  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 
To  Fret,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  frets  ;  to  form  raised 

work;  to  variegate,  to  diversify.— See  also  above. 
Fret'-ty,  a.  Adorned  with  fret-work. 
Fret'- work,  141:  *.  Raised  work. 
FRIABLE,  frl'-a-bl,  101 :  a.  Easily  crumbled  or 

pulverised. 
Fri'-a-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  t.  The  quality  of  being  easily 

reduced  to  powder ;  liability  to  crumble. 
FRIAR=fri'-<ir,  34, 134:  #.  A  brother  of  some 
monastic  order;  restrictedly,  a  monk  who  is  not  a 
priest  ot  father. 
Fri'-ur-ly,  a.  Friar-like  ;  monastic,  recluse. 
FrV-ar-y,  129  :  «.  and  a.  A  monastery  of  friars:— 

adj.  Belonging  to  a  friary ;  like  a  friar. 
FRiVrfR'fl-LAN'-TBaN,  t.  Ignis  fatuu*.  [Milton.] 
To  FRIBBLE,  frik/-bl,  v.  n.  To  trifle ;  to  totter. 
Frib'-blr,  a.  and  t.  Frivolous :— t.  A  trifler,  a  fop. 
Frir/-blf  r,  36  :  t.  A  trifler. 
FRIBURGH«fri'-burg:,  t.— See  Borough. 
FRICASSEE=frTck,-ais-iieVr,  t.    A  dish  made  by 
cutting  a  fowl  or  other  small  animal  in  pieces,  and 
frying  with  strong  sauce.    B.  Jon.  uses  Frf-once  (  frer- 
cass)  both  for  a  fricassee,  and  for  an  unguent  made  by 
frving. 
To  "Fncf-as-8ee",  v.  a.  To  dress  in  fricassee. 
FRICTION,  frfek'-shun,    147  :    *.    The  act  of 
rubbing,  attrition  ;    resistance   caused     by    rubbing 
against  while  moving. 
Fri-ca'-/wn,  6,  89 :  *.  Friction.  [Bacon.] 


quickly:   hence,   v .  . 

lively/healthy  in  look  or  feelings ;  young,  new,  recent; 

The  »lgn  =  I*  uwd  after  mod*,  of  sp«Mag  thai  bar*  no  irregularity  of  »ound. 
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To  FiUDQE,  t».  n,  and  a.  To  rub  ;  to  move  quickly. 
[Obs.] 

FRIDAY=fn'-d%  *.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
named  from  Frigga,  the  Venus  of  the  North. 

FRIEND,  frSnd,  120:  t.  One  joined  to  another 
in  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe 
or  enemy ;  one  without  hostile  intention ;  one  recon-: 
ciled  to  another;  hence  the  phrase,  To  be  friends,  for. 
To  be  in  friendship ;  an  attendant;  a  favourer;  a 
term  of  salutation  or  familiar  address;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  libertinage,  a  paramour. 

lb  Friend,  v.  a.  To  befriend. 

Friend'-ed,  a.  Well  disposed;  having  friends. 

Fnend'-ly,  a.  Amicable,  kind,  favourable ;  salutary, 
congenial,  convenient. 

Friend'-lc-ness, «.  Amicableness,  goodwill. 

Frtttld'-less,  a.    Wanting  friends;  destitute,  forlorn. 

FriVnd'-ship,  t.  Intimacy  resting  on  mutual  respect 
and  esteem;  correspondence  of  sentiments  without 
intimacy;  lees  strictly,  intimacy  for  ordinary  or  for 
sordid  ends;  favour,  personal  kindness;  assistance, 
help. 

FRIEZE,  fre«,  1   108,  104,  189:  f.    Abstractly, 

PRIZE,  J  a  nap  or  something  resembling 

nap  on  a  flat  material  underneath ;  hence,  a  coarse 
woollen  cloth  with  a  nap  on  one  side;  hence,  again, 
the  flat  member  or  face  frequently  enriched  with 
"  bossy  sculptures,"  which  is  part  of  the  entablature 
of  a  column  between  the  architrave  and  cornice,  and 
which  retaius  the  name  though  unsculptured. 

FRIG  VTE=frig/-ate,  99 :  *.  A  ship  of  war  carry- 
ing from  24  to  48  guns ;  a  small  vessel  generally. 

FRIG EFACTION.— See  under  Frigid. 

7b  FRIGHT,  frite,  115,  162:  v.  a.  To  disturb 
with  fear,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 

Fright,  9.  A  sudden  terror. 

Fr^At'-fwl,  117:  a.  Terrlblo.  dreadful ;  ugly. 

Fn>At'-f«l-ly,  ad.  Dreadfully,  horribly. 

Fri#At/-fMi-nes8,  *.    The  power  of  impressing  terror. 

To  Frigh'-TBH,  114  :  v.  a.  To  shock  with  dread ; 
to  fright. 

FRlGlD=fnd,-gTd,  94  :  a.  Cold ;  wanting  warmth 
of  body ;  wanting  warmth  of  affection ;  without  fire  of 
fancy, dull;  lifeless;  format 

Fri^'-id-ly,  ad.  Coldly;  dolly  ;  without  affection. 

Fri/-fd-neM,  t.  Frigidity. 

Fri-gid'-f-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  Coldness;  dulness. 

FRicr-B-FAcr-rJON,  89 :  t.  Act  of  making  cold. 

Fiu'-ao-iuy-ic,  77,  88  :  a.  Causing  cold. 

To  FRILL-fril,  155:  v.  n.  To  shiver. 

Frill,  #.  An  edging  or  ruffle  of  fine  linen.  The 
ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  she/ritff  with  cold, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  name. 

FRIM=frim,  a.  Flourishing.  [Drayton.] 

FRINGE^frtngt,  #.  An  ornamental  border  of  loose 
threads;  edge,  margin,  extremity. 

To  Fringe,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  fringes ;  to  de- 
corate. 

Frin'-gy,  a.  Having  fringes,  bordered.  [Shenstone.] 

FRIPPERY,  frity-pSr-^,  129,  105:  #.  and  a. 
Old  clothes,  cost  dresses ;  hence,  waste  matter,  useless 
things,  trifles;  the  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold; 
traffic  in  cast  off  things :— ad;'.  Trifling,  contemptible. 

Frip-per,  Frip'-per-eT,  t.  A  dealer  in  frippery. 

FRISEUR,  fri-fur',  [Fr.]  170 :  t.  A  hairdresser. 

To  Frizz,  v.  a.  To  curl,  to  crisp.  (Compare  Friexo.) 

To  Fms'-ZLE,  v.  a.  To  frixx.  (This  is  the  old  word.) 

Friz'-zlr,  f.  A  curl,  a  look,  of  hair  crisped. 

Friz'-zUr,  8.  One  that  frixzles.  a  friseur. 

To  FRlSK=frisk,  v.  n.  To  leap,  to  skip. 

Frisk,  f .  A  frolic,  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 

Frw'-ky,  a.  Jumping  with  gayety,  frolicsome. 
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FritZ-ki-ness,  t.  Airiness,  gayety. 

Frisk'-er,  #.  One  that  frisks,  a  wanton. 

Frisk'-fcl,  117:  a.  Full  of  gambols. 

Frisk'-al,  «.  A  leap,  a  caper.  [B.  Jon.] 

Fris'-ket,  14:  t.  The  light  frame  in  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  successively  confined  on  the  form 
for  Impression  in  printing;  so  named  from  the  velocity 
and  swiftness  of  its  motion. 

FRlT=>frit,#-  The  matter  of  which  glass  is  made 
(silex,  fixed  alkali,  &c.)  after  it  has  been  calcined. 

FRITH  =c frit*,  «.  A  strait  of  tho  sea;  (compare 
Fret  0  a  place  for  confining  fish ;  hence,  a  kind  of  net. 

FRlTH=fritJk,  9.  A  woody  place.    [Drayton] 

Fri/A'-y,  105  :  a.  Woody.  [Obs.] 

FRITILLARY,  fritf-il-lar-^,  105  :  #.  A  plant 

FRITINANCY,fritr4-nan-c^j,  s.  A  chirping. 

FRITTEIWriY-ter,  #.  A  small  piece  cut  to  be 
fried;  a  little  pancake  ;  a  fragment,  a  small  piece. 

To  Frit/-t*r,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  pieces  for  frying  ;  to 
break  into  fragments.  To  fritter  9m  ay,  to  pare  off,  to 
reduce  to  nothing  by  paring  away. 

FRIVOLOUS,  friv'-A-liw,  120 :  o.  Slight,  trifling, 
trivial ;  of  litUe  weight  or  worth. 

Friv'-o-loi/t-ly,  ad.   In  a  trifling  manner. 

Friv'-o-lovfi-new,  $.  Want  of  weight  or  importance. 

Fri-vol'-i-tf,  84,  105:  t.  Frivolousness;  acts  or 
habits  of  trifling. 

To  FRIZZ,  FRIZZLE,  &C^-See  nnder  Friseur. 

FRO=fro,  ad.  Part  of  the  adverbial  phrase  To  and 
fro,  i.  e.  to  and  from,  or  backward  and  forward. 

FROCK— fr5ck,  8.  An  outer  garment  as  a  monk's ; 
a  coat  coming  quite  round ;  a  gown  for  girls  or  little 
boys. 

Froo,  t.  An  ornamental  fastening  for  a  frock  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  a  tassel. 

FROG=fr5g,  «.  A  small  amphibious  animal  re- 
markable for  leaping ;  a  sort  of  tender  born  that  grows 
in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse,  dividing  as  the  hind 
legs  of  a  frog  in  running  toward  the  heeL 

Frog'-yy,  (-gu£ty  77)  a.    Having  frogs. 

0r>-  Among  the  compounds  are  Frog'-bit,  Frog* -grass, 
and  Frog*-lettuC9,  (herbs ;)  and  Frogfjieh,  (a  sort  of 
fish.) 

FROISE,  froiz,  29,  151 :  #.  Bacon  cooked  in  a 
pancake. 

FKOLIC=fr6r-ick,  a.  and  s.  Gay,  full  of  pranks : 
— *.  A  prank,  a  flight,  a  whim. 

To  Fror-ic,  v.  n.    To  play  wild  pranks. 

Frol'-ic-ly,  ad.    Frolicsomely.  [Oba] 

Frol'-ic-8ome,  107  :  a.    Full  of  wild  gayety. 

Frol'-ic-some-ly,  ad.    With  wild  gayety. 

Frol'-ic-some-ness,  #.    Wildness  of  gayety. 

FROM=fr8m,  17,  from,  176 :  prep.  A  particle 
noting  source  or  beginuing  with  departure  or  dis- 
tance,sometimes  literally,  sometimes  figuratively;  thns. 
From  London,  is  departure  beginning  at  London; 
From  a  cause,  is  such  distance  with  regard  to  a  cause 
as  constitutes  an  effect;  To  take  from  a  person,  is  to 
take  to  a  distance  with  relation  to  the  person.  From 
is  often  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs ;  as  from 
above,  L  e.  from  the  parts  above. 

From'-ward,  140 :  ad.   Away  from.  [Obs.] 

FRON  D«=fr8nd,  «.  A  green  leafy  branch ;  some, 
times  restricted  to  the  peculiar  leafing  of  palms  and 
ferns. 

Fron'-dotft,  120 :  a.   Producing  leaves  with  flowers. 

Fron-da'-fion,  89  :  8.  A  lopping  of  trees.  [Evelyn.] 

Fron-deV-cence,  t.  The  time  of  putting  forth  leaves. 

Fron-diP-er-otis,  120:  a.    Bearing  leaves. 

FRONT,  frunt,  116:  *.  The  forehead,  the  face; 
hence,  boldness,  impudence ;  the  fore  part  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  an  army,  of  a  troop,  or  of  a 
building ;  the  part  before  j  the  most  conspicuous  part. 
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FRO 

To  Front,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  oppoaa  fece  to  free ;  to 
stand  opposed  or  over  against :—»#■.  Tfe  stand  fore- 
moat. 

Frout'-ed,  a.    Formed  with  a  front 

FrontMng,  a.    Havinf  the  front  towards. 

Front'-lest,  a.    Void  of  shame,  impudent. 

ftT*  The  compounds  are  Front?  bos,  Front-room,  &c 

Frontal,  (fr5ut/-51)  «.  A  medicament  for  the 
forehead;  a  frontlet;  a  pediment  orer  a  window  or 
door. 

FrootMet,  t,    A  bandage  worn  on  the  forehead. 

Fron'-twr,  (frSn'-titr,  103, 43)  s.  and  a.  The 
Bmit  or  utmost  verge  of  a  territory ;  it  is  often  used  in 
the  plural  signifying  the  parts  that  front  another 
country  or  an  invading  army:— -adj.  Bordering,  con* 
torminous. 

Froh'-tm-pxeck,  (-piece,  103)  t.  That  part  that 
Arst  meets  the  eye,  as  the  ornamental  first  page  of  a 
book ;  the  face  of  a  building. 

FRONT1NIAC,  fr&t'-tin-yXck^,  105, 146:  #.  A 
rich  French  wine  named  from  the  place  of  Us  produc- 
tion in  LAnguedoc. 

FROPPlSH-frSp'-puh,  a.  Peevish.  [Clarendon.] 

FRORE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FROST«frogt,  17 :  s.  (Compare  to  Freexe.)  The 
state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  occasions  the 
congelation  of  water;  the  effect  of  frost,  particularly 
on  vegetables  or  on  dew  which  being  congealed  is 
called-Aoar/rojt. 

To  Frost,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  any  thing  resembling 
hoar-frost,  as  with  white  sugar. 

Fros'-ty,  a.  Prodnciug  or  containing  frost ;  chill  in 
affection ;  resembling  boar  frost,  white,  gray-headed. 

FiW-ti-ly,  ad.    With  frost,  with  excessive  cold. 

Fros/-t»-ne88,  t.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  frosty. 

FrosV-less,  a.    Free  from  frost 

O  Among  the  compounds  are  Frost-bitten,  (nipped  by 
frost.)  Frost  nail,  (used  In  a  horse  shoe  to  prevent 
■lipping ,)  Frost-work,  (frosted  work,)  &c. 

Froke,  47 :  a.    Frosen,  frosty.  [Milton.] 

Frorne,  (130)  FrV-ry,  a.  Frowsn.  [Spenser.] 

FROTH  =» frSfft,  17:  t.  8pume,  foam;  bubbles 
from  fermentation ;  hence,  an  empty  or  senseless  show 
of  wit  or  eloquence ;  unsubstantial  matter. 

To  Fro/A,  v.  *.  and  a.    To  foam ;  to  cause  to  foam. 

Frotf'-y,  105 :  a.    Full  of  foam;  soft;  empty. 

Fro/V-r-ly,  ad.  With  spume ;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

Fro/V-j-new,  9.    The  state  of  being  frothy. 

To  FROUNCE=frownce,  31 :  v.  a.  To  gather  into 
plaits;  to  form  wrinkles;  hence,  to  frizzle  or  curl. 

Frounce,  #.  A  plait,  a  wrinkle  ;  a  curl,  a  fringe,  or 
such  like  ornament  of  dress;  a  disease  in  hawks  in 
which  spittle  gathers  as  a  fringe  About  the  bill. 

FrounceMess,  a.  Without  wrinkle.  [Chaucer.] 

FROWZY,  froV-zeu,  105:  a.  Strong  and  ill- 
scented  ;  giving  the  notion  of  mustiness  by  a  dirty  hue. 

Frow/-f,  a.  Musty.  [Spenser.]  ! 

FROW=frow,  31 :  *.  A  Dutch  or  German  woman. 

FROWER,  fro7-wer,  #.  A  cleaving  tool.  [Tusser.] 

FROWARD,  fro'-word,  140,  38:  a.  (Compare 
Fro  and  Frontward.')  Peevish,  refractory,  perverse,  the 
contrary  to  Toward, 

Fro'-ward-ly,  ad.    Peevishly,  perversely. 

Fro'-ward-neat,  s.    Peevishness,  perversenets. 

To  FROWN=frown,  31 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  ex- 
press  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow:  to  look 
threatening;  to  manifest  displeasure s— act.  To  repel 
by  a  threatening  look. 

Frown,  s.  A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  displeasure ; 
an  expression  of  displeasure. 

FrownMnfl^ly,  ad.    Sternly,  rebukingly.* 

FROZEN.— See  under  To  Freeze. 


FRD 

FRUCTED,  FRUCTESCENCE,  7b  FRUC- 
TIFY,  FRUCTURE,  FRUG1FEROU8,  &c. 

—See  under  Fruit. 
FRUGAL,  frfiZ/-gdl,  109 :  a.  (Compare  the  ensuing 

class.)  Sparing,  economical,  thrifty. 
FrV-gal-ly,  105  :  ad.    Parsimoniously,  sparingly. 
Frw-eal'-i-ty,  84  :  s.    Prudent  economy ;  thrift. 
FRUIT,  frCOt,   109:  s.    Whatever  the  earth  pro 
duces  in  supply  of  the  necessities  of  animals;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  product  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  seeds  are  contained ;  that  which  is  produced ;  ad- 
vantage, profit;  effect,  consequence  whether  good  or 
ill;  produce  of  the  womb.    To  fruit  (to  produce  fruit) 
occurs,  but  is  unusual. 
Fn/iV-ing,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  yielding  fruit. 
FrwiV-fwT,  117  :  a.    Fertile,  prolific,  plenteous. 
FrwiV-fid-ly,  ad.    Abundantly,  plenteously. 
Frett'-fal-nett,  9.    Fertility ;  plentiful  production. 
FwtV-less,  a.    Barren,  unprofitable  ;  idle. 
FrittV-lesa-ly,  ad.    Vainly;  unprofitable 
FnnV-less-nesa,  s.    Unprofitableness. 
FrwV-age,  99 :  s,    Fruit  collectively. 
Fr*iV-er-er,  36 :  s.    One  who  trades  in  fruit. 
FrwV-er-jr,  t.    A  place  for  storing  fruit 
(fc7»  Among  the  compounds  are  Fruit-bearer,  Fruit  grove', 

Fruit-loft,  (a  fruitery.)  Fruit-time,  Fruit-tree,  &c 
Fatr-ii'-zoN,    (froo-lsh'-un,    89)  *.    Enjoyment, 

possession.  Fnr'-i-tive  (enjoying)  is  out  of  use. 
Fruc'-ted,  a.    Bearing  fruit  as  trees  in  heraldry. 
Fruo-teg'-cenoe,  t.    The  fruiting  season. 
Fruc-tif-er-ot/8,  87,  120:  a.    Bearing  fruit 
To  Fruc'-ti-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  and  *.    To  make  fruitful, 

to  fertilize :— am.  [Unusual.]  To  bear  fruit. 
Fruc'-ti-fi-ca"-/ion,  89  :  #.    The  act  of  fructifying; 
the  temporary  part  of  a  plant  appropriated  to  gene- 
ration. 
Fruc'-ZK-ot*,  (-tA-ua,  147, 120)  a.  Fruitful.  [Obs] 
Fruc'-Zs/re,  147 :  #.    Use,  fruition.  [Obs.] 
Frf-oip/-br-ow,  109,  87, 120:  a.  Bearing  fruit. 
Frtr-giv'-o-roKS,  a.    Feeding  on  fruits. 
FRUM ENTACEOUS,   froo'- mSn- ti"-»h'iis, 
90:  a.  (Compare  the  foregoing  class.)  Made  of  or 
resembling  grain. 
Fr«,-men-ta7'-ri-oiw,  41  :  a.    Pertaining  to  grain. 
Fr*'-men-ta"-rfion,  t.  A  largess  of  wheat  to  the  mob. 
Fru'-men-ty,  105:  t.    Food  made  of  wheat  boiled 

in  milk,  vulgarly  pronounced  Fur'-me-tey. 
FRUMP=frump,  s.   A  joke,  a  jeer.  [Bp.  Hali.] 
In  modern  colloquial  usage  it  signifies  a  cross-tem- 
pered old- fusli toned  female,  and  Frumpish,  applied  to 
female  dress,  is  old-fashioned. 
To  Frump,  v.  a.    To  mock,  to  insult.  [B.  fc  Flet] 
To  FRUSH  =■  frush,  v.  a.    To  bruise,  to  crush. 

[Obs.] 
FRUSH^frush,  9.    A   discharge  of  a  fetid  and 
sometimes  ichorous  matter  from  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot ;  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Thrush     Frush  is  also 
used  for  the  frog  itself. 
To  FRUSTRATE  =  fruV-trdt«,  v.  a.   Literally, 
to  break  or  interrupt,  and  hence,  to  defeat,  to  disap- 
point, to  balk ;  to  make  null,  to  nullify. 
FiW-trate,  a.    Frustrated.  [Shaks.  Dryden.] 
Frus'-tra-tive,  98,  105  :  a.    Fallacious. 
Frus'-tra-tor-y,  129 :  a.    That  makes  void. 
Frus-t  ra'-n e-ot/s,  90, 120:  a.   Vain.  [More.] 
Frus-tra'-/*on,  89 :  f.    Disappointment,  defeat. 
Fkus'-tum,  s.  A  part  of  a  solid  body  separated  from 

the  rest  as  a  truncated  cone. 
FRUTEX,  frS/.tfcks,  109,  154:   •.   A  shrub. 

[Bot.] 
FrV-ti-cotfg,  105,  120:  a. 


Shrubby. 
Frv-tes/-cent,  a.  From  herbaceous  becoming  shrubby. 
Tin  ■%!!  =  U  used  after  modea  of  spsiHag  that  bmr*  o«  Irregularity  of  toond. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  thw,  166  :  th£n,  166. 
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FUL 

FrV-t*-cant,  a.    Full  of  shoots.  [Evelyn.] 

FRY=fry,  ».    A  swarm  of  liitle  fishes. 

To  FRY=fry,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dress  in  a  pan  on 
the  fire  :-—aeir.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan;  to  bo  acted 
upon  as  meat  while  frying,  to  melt  or  be  agitated  with 
heat. 

Fry,  «.  A  dish  of  things  fried ;  parts  of  a  pig  which 
are  generally  fried,  namely,  the  liver,  &c  In  the 
sense  of  "a  swarm  of  fishes,"  (see  above,)  it  may  also 
belong  to  this  class,  from  the  crowding,  tumbling,  and 
agitation.    It  also  formerly  signified  a  kind  of  sieve. 

Fryff-ing-pan',  9.    A  metal  pan  for  frying  food. 

To  FUB=fub,  v.  a.  (With  off.)  To  delay.— See 
To  Fob. 

FUB,  fub,  t.  A  plump  voting  person.  Fub'-by, 
plump.  [Obs.] 

FUCUS=lu'-cus,  *.    Paint  for  the  face. 

Fu'-ca-ted,  a.    Disguised  with  false  show. 

To  FUDDLE,  Kid'-dl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
make  drank,  to  confuse  by  drink  t— »««.  To  drink 
habitually. 

Fud'-dkr,  *,    A  drunkard. 

FUDGE=fudge,  #,  A  lie  made  to  fadge  with  an 
occasion;  a  made  up  story ;  staff,  nonsense.  [Golds.] 

F(JEL=fu,-€l,  f.    The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 

To  Fu'-el,  v.  a.    To  feed  with  fuel.  [Thomson.] 

Fu'-el-lcT,  *.  He  that  feeds  with  fuel.  [Donne.] 

FUGACIOUS,  fu-ga'-sh'us,  90  :  a.  Flying  away, 
fleeting,  volatile.  [Slerne.] 

Fu-ga'-ciovs-ness,  Fu-gac'-i-ty,  92 :  t.  Volatility. 

Fu'-oj-tivr,  (fu'-ge-ttv,  105)  a.  and  t.  Volatile  ; 
apt  to  fly  away;  not  tenable;  flying;  vagabond;  fleet- 
ing, perishable,  likely  to  perish:— *.  A  runaway;  a 
deserter;  one  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Fu'-gi-tive-nes8,  t.    Volatility,  instability. 

Fuaus,  f  fugue,  171)  «.  Flyiug  music,  when  the 
parts  follow  and  seem  to  chase  each  other. 

Fu'-guist,  *.    One  who  composes  or  executes  fugues. 

FUGLEMAN,  fu'-gl-m5n,  101  :  #.  The  soldier 
who  gives  the  motions  to  a  company  when  exercising. 

FUIXRUM  =  lul'-crum,  t.  {pi.  Fulcra.)  The 
support  on  which  a  lever  rests,  a  prop ;  a  support  in  a 

J  riant,  os  a  stipule.  FuPcre  (fui'-cur,  159)  may  be 
bund  as  the  Anglicized  word. 

Fu  I'- crate,  a.  Having  branches  that  doscend  to  the 
earth. 

Ful'-ci-ble,  59,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  propped. 

Ful'-CJ-meat,  $,    A  fulcrum.  [Little  used.] 

To  FULFIL,  FULFRAUGHT,&c.-See under FulL 

FU  LGENT=ful'-g«nt,  a.    Shining,  bright. 

Ful'-gen-cy,  «.    Brightness,  effulgence. 

Ful'-gid,  a.    Fulgent:  Ful-gid'-t-ty,  *.  Fulgency. 

Ful'-gor,  i.    Brightness,  splendour. 

To  Fuj/-gu-RATE,  v.  n.    To  flash  as  lightening. 

Ful'-gu-rant,  a.    Flashing,  lightening. 

Fal'-gu-ra^-Zion,  89:  t.   The  act  of  lightening. 

FULIGINOUS,  fu-lid'-gi-nus,  105,  120:  a. 
Pertaining  to  soot  or  smoke;  sooty,  smoky. 

Fu-liy'-i-noi/s-ly,  ad.    In  a  smoky  state. 

FU  LI  MART.— See  Foumart. 

FULL,  f&l,  117:  cr.  *.  and  ad.  Having  no  void 
space,  replete ;  abounding ;  stored ;  stuffed ;  saturated, 
sated ;  made  large ;  having  the  imagination  abounding ; 
complete;  containing  the  whole  matter;  strong,  not 
faint ;  mature,  perfect ;  complete,  not  horned  or  gibbous; 
entire:— *.  Complete  measure;  the  highest  degree; 
the  whole,  the  total ;  state  of  satiety ;  the  moon's  time 
of  being  full: — adv.  Quite  to  the  same  degree;  without 
abatement ;  with  the  whole  effect ;  directly :  In  our 
old  authors,  it  is  frequently  placed  before  adverbs  in 
titt  sense  of  very,  completely,  as  Full  oft,  Full  sad,  &c. 
As  a  prefix,  it  implies  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

Fu l'-tf/,  ad.    Without  vacuity ;  completely. 

Ftfl'-new,  f.    The  state  of  being  full ;  completeness ; 


FUM 

abundance;  satiety;  swelling  of  the  mind;  force  of 
sound. 

To  FuL-vil/,  v.  a.  Literally,  but  in  this  sense  un> 
frequent,  to  fill  till  there  is  no  room  for  more ;  to  per- 
form what  has  been  held  out  in  prophecy  or  promise; 
to  accomplish ;  to  answer  by  compliance  or  graUficatiou. 

Fwl-fll'-ler,  36  :  «.    One  that  fulfils. 

Ft/l-fil'-ling,  t.    Accomplishment;  performance. 

Fiil-fi  K-ment,  /.    Full  performance. 

£3- Among  the  remaining  compounds  (which,  unlike 
the  foregoing,  retain  the  donble  /  in  the  orthography, 
and  are  pronounced  with  two  accents  as  distinct 
words)  are  Full-acorned,  (gorged  with  acorns,)  Full- 
bloomed,  Full-blown,  ( completely  blossomed;  also, 
spread  out  by  the  wind,)  Full-bottomed,  (having  a  large 
bottom,  as  a  full-bottomed  wig,)  Full-butt,  {ad.  di- 
rectly, as  an  arrow  meets  the  butt  it  is  aimed  at ;  a  col- 
loquialism.) Full  charged.  Full-crammed,  Full-dressed, 
(dressed  for  evening  society,)  Full-drive,  (driving  with 
full  speed,)  Full-eared,  (applied  to  grain.)  Full  eyed, 
(having  large  prominent  eyes,)  Full-faced,  (haviug  a 
broad  face,)  Full-fed,  Full-fraught,  Full-gorged,  Full-  ' 
grown.  Full-hearted,  (full  of  courage,  elated,)  Full-hot, 
(heated  to  the  utmost,)  Full-laden,  Full-manned,  (as  a 
ship,)  Full-mouthed,  (having  a  full  voice,)  Full-orbed, 
(generally  applied  to  a  planet,)  Full  spread,  Full- 
stomached,  (gorged,)  Full-stuffed,  Full-summed,  (com- 
plete,) Full-winged,  (strong-winged ;  ready  for  flight,) 

To  FULL=fS&!,  1 17 :  v.  a.  To  thicken  cloth  in  a 
mill ;  this,  says  Webster,  is  the  primary  sense,  and  it 
justifies  the  pronunciation :  to  render  cloth  fulgent  or 
shining  by  a  cleansing  process :  this  is  the  common 
meaning,  which  allies  the  word  with  Fulgent,  &c„ 
rather  than  Full. 

Fsfl'-ler,  *.    One  whose  business  is  to  full  cloth. 

F«lMerV-eartf,  143,  131  :  #.  A  species  of  marl  of 
close  texture  having  the  property  of  absorbing  grease. 

Fi/l'-lage,  99  :  *.    Money  paid  for  fulling  cloth. 

Fwl'-lcr-y,  j,    A  fuller's  work  place. 

Ftd"-ling-mi]l',  «.    A  mill  that  fulls  cloth. 

FULLAM,  fSol'-lam,  117 :  #.  An  old  cant  word 
for  false  dice,  uamed  from  Fulham,  where  they  were 
made. 

To  FULMINATE,  ful'-m£-r,at«,  *.  n.  and  a. 
To  thunder;  to  make  a  loud  noise;  to  send  out  cen- 
snres  as  with  the  violence  of  thunder  :—act.  To  send 
out  as  an  object  of  terror ;  in  chemistry,  to  cause  to 
explode.    Spenser  uses  To  Fulmine. 

Fur-mi-Da'  tor-y,  a.  Thundering;  striking  terror. 

Fui'-mt-na"-/*on,  89  :  S.  A  thundering;  a  denuncia- 
tion of  censure ;  a  chemical  explosion. 

Ful-min'-ic,  88  :  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid 
contained  in  fulminating  silver. 

FULSOME,  ful'-sum,  a.  Nauseous,  offensive; 
disgustingly  fawning;  rank;  offensive  to  the  smell; 
tending  to  obscenity.  [The  last  senses  are  less  usual.] 

Ful'-some-ly,  ad.  In  a  fulsome  manner. 

Ful'-some-nesa,  # ,   Nauseousness ;  rankness. 

FULVOUS,  ful'-vus,  120  :  a.  Yellow,  tawny,  saf. 
fron-coloured.    Fat  rid  is  less  used. 

FUMADO,  FUMAGE,  &C—  See  under  Fume. 

Tb  FUMBLE,  fum'-bl,  101:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
feel  or  grope  about;  to  attempt  awkwardly;  to  play 
childishly;  to  falter: — act.  To  manage  awkwardly;  to 
tumble  together. 

Fum'-bler,  «.  One  who  fumbles  in  any  act. 

Fum'-bl ing-Iy,  ad.  In  a  fumbling  manner. 

FUME=fume,  t.  Smoke;  vapour;  exhalation,  as 
affecting  the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  brain;  rage j  pas* 
sion,  idle  conceit 

To  Fume,  v.  n.  aDd  a.  To  smoke ;  to  yield  vapour ; 
to  pass  off  in  vapour;  to  be  in  a  rage: — act.  To  dry  in 
smoke;  to  perfume;  to  disperse  in  vapours. 

Fu'-my,  105  :  Fu'-moirs,  120  :  a.  Producing  fumes. 

Fu'-mish,  a.  Smoky ;  hot,  choleric. 

Fu'-ming-ly,  ad.  Angrily,  in  a  rage. 


The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FoweU:  gatt'-wav  chay-man:  jxJ-pi':  ltu;  g&d  :  j«5,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  a,  t,'\, &c.  mute,  171. 
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FUR 

Fu  -mid,  a.  Smoky.   Fu-mid'-i-new,  s.  Smokines*. 
To  Fl'-mI-oatis,  103  :  v.  a.  To  smoke ;  to  perfume ; 

to  apply  smoke  to;  to  medicate  by  vapours. 
Fo'-mi-ga"-/wn,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  fumigating,  the 

Tapour  raised  in  the  act  of  fumigating. 
Fu-ma'-do,  *.  A  smoked  Ash. 
Fu'-MAGE,  f.  Tax  on  smoke  places,  hearth  money. 
FiZ-ubt,  (fW-maAj,  [Fr.]  170)  #.    The  scent  of 

meat,  as  of  venison  or  game,  kept  till  no  longer  sweet ; 

the  dung  of  deer.    Fumette  is  a  wrong  spelling. 
Fu'-MJ-TKR,      Fl/-Mj*-TOR-r,     FlZ-MI-TOU-K,       9. 

Names  of  plants  from  their  rankness  of  smell. 
FUN=fun,   *.     The   perception   or  enjoyment  of 

drollery  and  oddity ;  sport ;  merriment. 
Fun'-ny,   a.  and  /.    Droll,  comical: — 9.    A  light 
wherry  oddly  made  because  the  ends  are  nearly  alike. 
FUNAMBULIST=funam'-b&-list,  *.   A  rope. 

dancer     Funatnbxlo,  Fttnambulus,  are  the  same. 
Fo-Dam"-bu-la'-tor-y,   a.    Performing  like  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  narrow  like  the  rope  of  a  dancer. 
FUNCTION,  fungk'-shun,  158, 147  :  *.  Perform- 
ance  ;    emp'oyment,  office,  occupation  ;  office  of  a 
bodily  member;  power,  faculty ;  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion of  a  quantity  mingled  with  other  quantities. 
Func'-tioa-a\,  a.  Pertaining  to  some  office. 
Fu»</-fion-ar-y,  «.  One  that  holds  an  office. 
FUND^fund,   f.    Originally,  that  on  which  some- 
thing  is  founded  j  hence,  an  established  stock  or  capi- 
tal ;  that  out  of  whieh  supplies  are  drawn ;  a  debt  due 
by  a  government  which  pays  an  interest.    A  Sinking 
Fund  is  stock  created  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt 
To  Fund,  v.  a.  To  place  iu,  or  make  part  of  a  stock ; 

to  erect  into  a  stock  charged  with  an  interest. 
Fuh'-d^-mbnt,   9.    Foundation ;  [Obs. ;]  the  seat  of 

the  body;  less  correctly,  its  aperture. 
Fun'-da-men"-tal,  a.  and  #.   Serving  for  the  foun- 
dation, essential,  important:—!;  A  principle,  a  part 
essential  as  the  groundwork  of  what  is  to  follow. 
Fun'-da-men"-ta|-ly,  ad.  Essentially;  originally. 
FUNERALsfu'-ne'r-al,  «.  and  a.   Burial,  inter- 
ment; the  pomp  or  precession  of  a  burial:  (Funtration 
Is  out  cf  use  i)--adj.  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a  burial 
Fu-ne'-re-.4£,   90:   a.    Suiting   a    funeral,    dark, 

mournful.    Funebrial  and  Ftmebrioui  are  out  of  use, 
FUNGE,  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
FUNGUS,  fun g'-gus,  158:  «,    A  mushroom;  a 
toadstool;  a  spongy  excrescence,  as  from  a  plant,  or 
from  an  animal  body*  as  the  proud  flesh  formed  in 
wounds. 
FuV-^oirs,    (-gU8,   120)   a.    Excrescent;  spongy; 

growing  suddenly,  but  not  substantial  or  durable. 
Fun-go«/->-ty,  84  :  s.  Soft  excrescence. 
Fun'-oic,  (fun'-jYck)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 

from,  mushrooms,  as  Fungic  acid. 
Fun'-gin,  «.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms. 
Funok,  9.  A  soft-head,  a  fool.  [Burton.] 
FUNICLE,  fu'-n4-cl,  101 :  #.  A  small  cord. 
Fu-nic'-u-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 
FUNK=fungk,  158  :  «.  An  offensive  smell.  [Vul.] 
To  Funk,  v,  a.  and  it.    To  envelope  with  offensive 
smoke  or  vapour: — ne%.  To  stink  through  fear.  [Vul.] 
FUNNEL=fun'-n6l,  14  :  *.  Generally,  a  passage 
for  a  flowing  substance;  hence,  an  inverted  hollow 
cope  with  a  pipe ;  the  shaft  of  a  chimney. 
FUNNY.— -See  under  Fun. 

FUR=fur,  39  :  t.  and  a.  The  finer  hair  on  certain 
animals  growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  so  distinguished 
from  the  looser  and  coarser  hair;  the  skin  with  the 
fur  prepared  for  garments;  hair  in  general;  the  coating 
which  collects  on  the  tongue  in  a  fever ;  a  coating  of  a 
similar  kind  from  any  cause : — adj.  Made  of  fur. 
To  Fur,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  fur.  or  with  soft  matter. 


FUS 

Fim'-BB-I.oif,    125 :    t.    (Originally   Fahafa,  and 
allied  by  caprice  or  ignorance  with  the  foregvJog  ) 
Fringe  or  puckered  si uff  worn  as  fur  round  the  pet- 
ticoat or  other  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
To  Fur'-be-loio,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  furbelows. 

FURACIOUS,  fu-ra'-sh'us,  90:  a.  Thievish. 

Fu-rac'-i-t«,  59,  105  :  *.  Disposition  to  steal. 
To  FURBlSll=rfur/-bwh,   v.  a.    To  rub  or  scour 
till  bright;  to  burnish,  to  polUh ;  to  rub  up. 

Fur'-bish-er,  36 :  f .  One  who  furbishes. 

FURCATE=sfur/-c4u,  a.  Forked.  [Bot] 

Fur-ca'-tf/on,  i.  State  of  branching  or  being  branched. 

7b  FURDLE,  fur'-dl,  v.  a.  To  furl  or  contract. 
[Ob..] 

FURFUR=fur/-fur,  39 :  *.  Literally,  bran ;  ap- 
propriately, dandruff,  or  scurf  on  the  skin. 

Fur/-fur-ra"-ceous,  90:  a.  Branny ;  scurfy. 

FURIOUS,  &c— See  under  Fury. 

To  FURL=furl,  39:  v.  a.  (Compare  To  FurtUe 
and  Fardel.)  To  draw  up  as  into  a  bundle j  to  wrap  or 
roll  up  cloie. 

FURLONG=furM5ng,  *.  The  eighth  of  a  mile. 

FURLOUGH,  furMta,  *.  Leave  of  absence  to  a 
soldier  for  a  limited  time:  hence.  To  Fttr'U/ugh,  to 
grant  leave. 

FURMENTY.— See  Frumenty. 

FURNACE=fur'-nace,  99:  *.  An  enclosed  fire- 
place to  maintain  a  vehement  heat  for  melting,  &c. 

To  Fur'-nace,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  as  sparks.  [Shaks.] 

To  FURNISH  =>  fur'-nish,  v.  a.  To  supply  with 
what  is  wanted  or  necessary;  to  store';  to  fit  up,  to 
equip. 

Fur-nish-*r,  36:  s.  One  who  furnishes. 

Fui'-ni-/Mre,(-tur<lco//o0.-ch,oor,  147)  t.  Goods 

in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ;  movables ;  equipayfl ; 

ornaments,  decorations.    Spenser  uses  Furniment. 
FURRIER,  FURRY.— See  under  Fur. 
FURROW,  fur'-ro,  125 :  #.  A  trench  made  by  the 

plough ;  a  trench ;  a  hollow,  as  a  wrinkle. 
To  Fur'-rotr,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  furrows ;  to  hollow. 
Fur^-roi^-weed',  «.  A  weed  found  in  furrows. 
FURTHER,  To  FURTHER,  &c— See  under 

Far. 
FURTIVE,  fui^-ttv,  105 :  a.  (Compare Furacknts, 

&c.)  Obtained  by  theft,  stolon. 
Fuu'-utf-ci.E,  158,  101  :   #.    A  pustule,  felon ,  or 

boil,  that  creeps  to  a  troublesome  or  painful  head. 
FURY,  lurt'-^  49,  105  :  #.  Madness;  rage;  exal. 

tation  of  fancy,  enthusiasm ;  in  mythology,  a  goddess 

of  vengeance ;  hence  a  turbulent,  raging  woman. 
Fu'-r»-otr8,  120  :  a.  Mad,  raging;  transported. 
Fu'-ri-otis-ly,  ad.   Madly,  violently. 
Fu'-rt-ous-ness,  9,  Phrensy,  madness;  transport 
FURZE=furz,  189:  «.  Gone,  goss,  whin. 
Fur'-zy,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze. 
FUSCOUS,  fuY-cus,  120  :  a.  Brown,  dark. 
Fus-ca'-Ziun,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  darkening. 
To  FUSE,  iuzt,  151,  137 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  melt; 

to  liquefy :— neu.  To  be  melted. 
Fu'-ii-bl<r.  (-z£-bl,  101)  a.  That  may  be  melted. 
Fu'-*-bil"-i-ts/,  84  :  *.  The  quality  of  being  fusible. 
Fu'-f  il,  a.  Fusible ;  made  to  flow  by  heat 
Fu'-sion,    (lu'-zhun,   90)   #.    The  act  or  state  of 

melting. 
FUSEE,  fu-zet',  #.  Originally,  a  spindle ;  hence,  the 

part  of  a  watch  round  which  the  chain  winds. 
Fu'-sil,  (-zii)  S.  Something  like  a  spindle.  [Her.] 
FUSEE,    fui-zet',   «.    Originally,  the  steel  used  in 

striking  a  light;  hence,  a  sort  of  firelock;  (see  below;) 

and,  hence,  that  part  of  a  bomb  or  grenade  which 

makes  it  take  fire. 


Fur'-ry,  129  :  a.  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of  fur. 
Fur'-ri-er,  t.  A  dealer  in  furs,  or  fur- tippets,  &c. 

Tb«  tifn  =  U  oMd  after  mode*  of  «p#Hiag  tbat  bare  no  tmfularHy  of  sound 

Cotfonants:  mu»h-un,  1. 1  wiwjon,  165  :  vi«h-un,  i.  r.  visum,  165 ;  ttin,  166 ;  fk&n,  166. 
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Fu-Siz/,  (lee,  [Fr.]  170)  #.  The  original  spelling 
of  the  preceding,  and  that  usually  retained  when  the 
gun  is  meant. 

Fu'-tt-lier",  (-leer,  103)  *.  A  kind  of  foot  soldier. 

FUSS=lu38,  $.  A  bustle  or  tumult  in  small  mat- 
ters.  [In  good  colloquial  use,  though  otherwise  in- 
elegaul] 

Fus/-sy,  a.  Moving  and  acting  with  fuss.  [Colloq.] 

FUST=fust,  i.  Originally,  a  cask ;  hence,  the  trunk 
or  body  of  an  architectural  column ;  and,  hence,  a 
strong  musty  smell  as  from  a  mouldy  cask. 

To  Fust)  v,  n.  To  become  mouldy.  [Obs.] 

Fus'-ty,  a.  Mouldy,  musty;  rank,  rancid;  some  old 
authors  use  Foisty  and  Foistied. 

FuV-ti-ness,  s.  Mouldiness ;  stink. 

Fus'-ti-la^-ri-aD,  f.  A  fusty  fellow.  [Shaks.] 

FUSTIAN,  fustf-van,  colloq.  fustf-shan,  146, 
147 :  i.  and  a.  A  kind  of  linen  and  cotton  stuff,  which, 
being  starched  and  glased,  was  perhaps  a  principal 
material  in  the  old  stage  dresses ;  hence,  or  because 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  materials,  a  high-swelling 
worthless  style  of  speech  or  writing,  bombast:— adj. 
Made  of  fustian ;  swelling,  ridiculously  pompous. 

Fuet'-wn-ist,  t.  A  writer  of  fustian.  [Milton.] 

FUSTlC=«fuY-tick,  #.  A  sort  of  wood  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  used  in  dying  cloth. 

FUSTIGATION,  fufZ-te-ga^-shun,  89:  #.  A 
Roman  punishment  of  beating  with  a  cudgel;  a  pe- 
nance. 

FUSTINESS,  FUSTY.— See  under  Fust 

FUTILE,  fu'-tll,  105:  a.  Originally,  leaky  in 
words,  idly  talkative;  hence  the  present  meaning, 
trifling,  worthless.    Some  old  authors  use  Ftttilotu. 

Fu-til'-i-ts/,  84  :  «.  The  quality -of  being  futile. 

FUTTOCKS=fut'-t5cks,  *.  pi.  The  timbers  that 
hook  or  lock  a  ship  towards  its /<*>*,  or  lower  part. 

FUTURE=fu'-t&re,  colloq.  fu'-ch'oor,  147:  a. 
and  t.  That  is  to  be,  that  will  come;  that  expresses 
what  is  to  be  :—*.  Time  to  come. 

Fu'-/*re-ly,  ad.  In  time  to  come.  [Obs.] 

Fu'-tu-rifl-ion,  89 :  «.  The  state  of  being  to  bo 
hereafter.  [Pearson.] 

Fu-tu'-n-ty,  105:  t.  Time  to  come;  event  to  come; 
the  state  of  being  to  be  hereafter. 

To  FUZZ=fuzz,  v.  n.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 

Fuzz,  s.  Fine  light  particles ;  volatile  matter. 

Fuzz'-ball,  (-biwl,  112)  *.  A  fungus  which,  on 
beinff  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust. 

To  FUZZLE,  fuz'-zl,  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 

FY— fy,  interj.  For  shame  ! 


G. 

G  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet.     Its  sounds 

are  the  77th  and  the  64th  elements  of  the  schemes 

prefixed.    As  a  contraction  it  stands  for  Genius;  as 

G.  L.  (Oenio  Loci,)  to  the  Genius  of  the  place ;  for 

Grand,  as  G.C.B.,  (Knight  of  the)  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Bath.  &c. 
To  GAB,  &c— See  under  To  Gabble. 
GABARDINE,  g&b'ar-detn",  104:  #.   A  coarse 

frock  or  loose  upper  garment ;  a  mean  dress. 
To  GABBLE,  gib'-bl,  101 :   v.  n.  To  prate,  to 

talk  without  meaning;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds 

with  rapidity. 
GaV/-ble,  «.  Prate ;  sounds  without  meaning. 
Gab'-bleT,  36  :  t.  One  that  gabbles  ;  a  prater. 
To  Gab,  v.  ft.    To  prate ;  hence,  Gab,  «.  Loquacity. 

rVulg.l 
GABEL-zga'-b&l,  t.  An  impost,  tax,  or  excise. 
Ga'-bel-ler,  36  :  «.  Tax  gatherer. 

The  scheme*  entire*  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

VowtUi  gafe'-wav  chlpf-man :  pd-pi':  1&» :  g&d  :  j'03,  t.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  c, '%,  &c  mute,  171 
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GABION,  ga'-bl-on,  90 :  «.  A  wicker  basket  filled 
with  earth  to  shelter  men  from  the  enemy's  fire.  [For.] 

GABLE,  ga'-bl,  t.  The  triangular  end  of  a  bouse 
or  other  building  from  the  eaves  to  the  top. 

GABY,  ga'-b^,  «.  A  silly  person.  [Colloq.] 

GAD=gad,  #.  Originally,  a  goad;  hence,  a  club,  a 
sceptre ;  steel ;  a  certain  quantity  of  steel;  a  graver. 

Gad'-fly,  «.  An  insect  that  stings  cattle. 

Tb  GAD,  v.  M.  To  ramble  or  walk  abroad  idly. 

Gad'-df  r,  36  :  s.  One  that  goes  abroad  idly. 

Gad'-ding-ly,  ad.  In  a  gadding  manner. 

Gad'-a-bout,  *.  A  gadder.  In  Chaucer,  Gad'- ling. 

GAELIC=ga'-£l-ick,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  those 
descendants  of  the  Celts  who  inhabit  the  highlands  of 
Scotland :— t.  The  Gaelic  language. 

GAFF=g£f,  155  :  «.  A  hook  or  harpoon ;  the  boom 
which  extends  the  upper  part  of  the  large  sail  in  a 
sloop. 

GAFFER=paT-frr,  *.  A  term,  originally  of  re- 
spect, applied  to  an  aged  man,  as  Gammer  to  a  woman, 
at  present  obsolete,  or  used  only  of  an  old  rustic. 

GAFFLE,  gaT-fl,  101 :  f.  An  artificial  spur  for  a 
fighting  cock;  a  steel  lever  to  bend  a  cross-bow. 

To  GAG=g$g,  v.  a.  To  stop  the  mouth  with  some, 
thing  that  allows  breathing  but  hinders  speaking. 

Gag,  t.  Something  used  to  gag  with. 

GAGE=gagt,  #.  A  pledge,  a  pawn;  a  challenge  to 
combat.  £?»  In  other  senses  see  with  the  same  spell- 
ing under  To  Gauge. 

To  Gage,  V.  a.  To  pledge,  to  pawn ;  [Obs. ;]  to  bind 
to  by  a  pledge,  to  engage.    (£?•  See  To  Gauge. 

To  GAGGLE,  g&g'-gl,  v.  *.  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  hen  or  goose,  to  cackle. 

GAIETY,  GAILY.— See  Gayety.  Gayly. 

To  GAlN=ga\n,  v.  a.  and  #i.  Literally,  to  attain  or 
reach;  to  get  as  profit  or  advantage;  to  obtain;  to 
procure;  to  win:  To  gain  over,  to  draw  to  an  interest 
or  party  v—neu.  To  have  a  profit;  to  encroach  ;  to  get 
ground;  to  gain  Influence  with ;  (in  the  latter  senses 
with  on  or  upon.) 

Gain,  s.  Profit,  interest ;  unlawful  advantage  ;  over- 
plus  In  computation  opposed  to  loss. 

Gain -^r,  s.  One  that  gains,  as  opposed  to  Loser. 

Gain'-age,  t.  Profit  from  Ullage.  [Obs.] 

Gain'-fid,  117  :  a.  Advantageous,  lucrative. 

Gain'-ftfl-ly,  ad.  Advantageously,  profitably. 

Gain'-fal-new,  *.  Profit,  advantage. 

Gain'- less,  a.  Unprofitable. 

Gain'-less-ness,  s.  Unprofitableness. 

Gain,  a.  Handy,  dexterous.  [Obs.] 

Gain'-ly,  ad.   Handily,  readily,  dexterously. 

GAIN=ga\n,  t.  A  lapping  of  timbers  in  building, 
or  the  cut  made  for  receiving  a  timber. 

GAIN-,  A  prefix  contracted  from  against 

Gain'-qiv-ino,  «.  A  giving  against,  or  misgiving. 

To  Gain'-8AY,  v.  a.  To  contradict,  to  deny. 

Gain'-sa v-t X,  *.  One  who  contradicts  ;  an  opposer. 

To  Gain'-stand,  v.  a.  To  withstand.  [Obs.] 

To  Gain'-strive,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strive  against  [Obs.] 

'Gainst. — See  Against 

GAlRISH=rgari'-Tih,  41  :  a.  Gaudy,  showy, 
glaring  ;  extravagantly  gay,  flighty. 

Gai'-rish-ly,  ad.  In  a  gairish  manner. 

Gai'-rish-ness,  s .  Gaudiness ;  flightlness. 

GAIT=ga\t,  9.  A  going,  a  march,  a  way;  the 
manner  and  air  of  walking. 

GAlTER=ga'-t*T,  36 :  8.  A  covering  of  cloth  for 
the  leg :  hence,  the  verb  To  Oailer,  to  put  on  gaiters. 

GAL A=gaM3, «.  Display,  splendour.  A  ga"  la-day1 
is  a  day  of  holiday,  finery,  and  festivity. 

GALAGE.— See  Galoche.  [Spenser.] 
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GALANGAL,  gd-liW-gal,  158:  #.  Zedoary. 
GALAXY,  g&l'-ack-s^,  154  :  #.  The  milky  way. 
G^-LAC'-TITB,  «.  A  fossil  whitish  substance. 
GALBANJJM=*gal'-bd-num,  #.   A  kind  of  gum. 
GALE=galt,  #.  A  current  of  air;  a  strong  wind. 
GALE=galt,  $.  A  plant  growing  in  bogs. 

G ALEA=ga'-lW,  90  :  #.  Literally,  a  helmet;  a 
genus  of  sea-hedgehogs. 

Ga"-le-a'-ted,  a.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet. 

G  A  LEAS,  GALIOT.— See  under  Galley. 

GALEN A=gi-le'-nd,  #.  Sulphnret  of  lead. 

Ga-len'-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  galena. 

GALENI8M,  gi'-Ufn-Txro,  158 :  *.  The  dottrines 
and  practice  of  Galen  as  opposed  to  the  exoesslte  use 
of  drugs. 

Ga'-len-Ut,  s.  A  physieian  tuclined  to  Galenlsm. 

Ga-len'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  Oalenism. 

GALERlTE=g<!-lerc'-ite,  43:  r.  A  kind  of  fossil 
shell,  named  from  some  resemblance  to  a  hat. 

Gal'-br-ic"-U-late,  81 :  a.  Covered  as  with  a  hat 

GALIMATIAS,  K*l'4Hn*t"-44w,  [Fr.]  170:  t. 
Nonsense.  [Addison.] 

GALL,  givol,  112:  #.  The  bile,  a  bitter  yellowish 
green  fluid  in  the  animal  economy  j  that  which  con- 
tains the  bile ;  any  thing  extremely  bitter  j  rancour, 
malignity  ;  bitterness  of  mind.— See  also  under  To 
GalL 

G<4LL,  «.  An  excrescence  bitter  to  the  taste  on  the 
oak  tree  in  certain  warm  climates,  said  to  be  the  nest 
of  an  insect :  it  is  used  in  making  ink. 

Gall'-ic,  a.  Belonging  to  or  derived  from  oak-apples, 
as  gallic  acid:  hence  Gall'-ate,  a  neutral  salt. 

To  GALL,  gltal,  112:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fret  and 
wear  away  by  friction ;  to  impair;  to  tease ;  to  wound ; 
to  injure  .'—mii.  To  fret,  to  be  teased. 

Gall,  8.  Jl  wound  by  rubbing. — See  also  above. 

GALLANT=rflMant,  142:  a.  Qay.  well- 
dressed,  splendid;  (this  sense  is  obsolete  except  in 
poetry ;)  brave,  high  spirited ;  fine,  noble ;  specious : 
As  a  tubs,  in  the  sense  of  a  brave  man,  it  is  used  only 
by  old  authors. 

Gal'-lant-ly,  ad.  Oayly  ;  bravely,  nobly. 

Gal'-lan-try,  «.  8how  ;  [Obs. ;]  bravery. — See  lower. 

Gal-l^nt',  (-lint,  23)  a.  and  t.  Inclined  to 
courtship;  attentive  to  females :— •  s.  A  wooer,  a  suitor ; 
in  an  ill-sense,  one  who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness. 

Gal-lant'-ly,  ad.  With  the  attention  of  a  gentleman 
devoted  to  a  lady ;  like  a  suitor. 

Gal'-lan-try,  f.  Originally,  chivalrous  attention  to 
women ;  hence,  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  eva- 
porated, refined  attention  to  women  for  purposes  of 
seduction ;  intrigue. 

GALLEON.— See  under  Galley. 

GALLERY,  gaT-le>-eu,.  142, 105:  «.  Primarily, 
a  detached  or  covered  long  walk ;  hence,  a  passage  or 
corridor  in  the  middle  of,  or  running  round  a  house ;  a 
long  apartment ;  a  covered  passage  across  a  moat  j  a 
passage  in  a  mine ;  more  commonly,  a  floor  elevated 
on  columns  overlooking  a  ground  floor ;  a  frame-like 
balcony  at  the  stern  of  a  large  ship. 

GALLEY=g£lM^  142:  *.  A  vessel  employing 
sails  and  oars  used  iu  the  Mediterranean;  a  frame 
used  in  printing,  which  receives,  os  a  galley  its 
freight,  the  contents  of  the  composing  stick. 

Gal'-e-j«,  12  :  f .  A  Venetian  galley. 

Gai/-I-ot,  18  :  t.  A  small  galley  or  brigantine  for 
chace j  also,  a  Dutch  vessel. 

Gal'-lk-on,  8.  A  four-decked  ship  formerly  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  commerce  with  South  America. 

GALLIARD,  gftl'-yord,  146,  34:  a.  and  #. 
Brisk,  gay,  nimble : — s.  A  gay  brisk  man ;  the  name 


GAM 

Gal'-liar-diie,  (-deu,  104)  t.  Merriment.  [Ob§0 

GALLIC=gaT-lTck,  142,  88:  la.  French.— See 

GALL1CAN,  gal'-lt-cau,  105  :J  the  other  sense 
of  Gallic  under  GalL 

Gal'-!»-ci#D),  (-slim,  158)  «.  A  French  idiom  in 
speech. 

GALLIGASKINS,  gaT-l*-g*V'-kinx,105, 143 : 
$.  pL  Hose  or  breeches;  now  become  a  ludicrous  word. 

GALLIMAUFRY,  gar-le>m*V-fr^  105:  *. 
A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  a  medley. 

GALLINACEOUS,  gtlMtatP-th'iit,  96:  a. 
Pertaining  to  sueh  fowls  as  the  cock  and  the  pheasant 

GALLIOT.— See  Galiot  under  Galley. 

GALLIPOT,  £il'-l£-p5t,  105 :  s.  A  small  earthen 
glased  pot  used  by  apothecaries. 

GALLON=gaT-15n,  *.  A  measure  of  four  quarts. 

GALLOON=g*l-lC3n/,  9.  A  kind  of  close  lace 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  only. 

To  GALLOP=g*l'-l£p,  18 :  v.  n.  To  move  for- 
ward by  such  leaps  tjsat  the  hind  legs  rise  before  the 
fore- legs  quite  reach  the  ground;  to  ride  so  that  the 
horse  gallops ;  to  move  Cast. 

Gal'- lop,  9*  The  motion  of  a  galloping  horse. 

Gal'-lop-eT>  «.  A  rider  or  horse  that  gallops  ;  a  car- 
riage for  a  light  piece  of  artillery. 

To  GALLOW,  gfcl'-lA,  125  :  v.*.  To  fright  [Obs.] 

GALLOWAY=g*l'-l£-waty  #.  A  horse  not  more 
than  14  hands,  like  the  breed  from  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land. 

GALLOW-GLASS,  gaT-lA-gltaa,  125:  s.  An 
ancient  Irish  foot  soldier. 

GALLOWS,  g&T-lus,  120:  f.  (It  has  a  regular 
plural :  compare  Bellows.)  An  erection  for  hanging 
criminals,  consisting  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  posts : 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  a  wretch  who  deserves  the 
gallows  i  it  is  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

GALOCHE,  galosh',  161 :  t.  A  clog,  a  wooden 
shoe ;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  shoe. 

G^-lagk',  f.   A  galoche.  [Spenser.] 

GALORE=g<5-lort',  «.  Plenty.  [Used  by  sailors.] 

GALVANISM,  gaT-v<J-ntzm,  158:  *.  A  branch 
of  electricity,  named  from  Oalvani  an  Italian,  in 
which  electrical  phenomena  are  exhibited  without  the 
aid  of  friction,  and  a  chemical  action  takes  place  from 
the  contact  of  certain  metallic  and  other  bodies. 

To  Gal'-va-nize,  v.  a.  To  affect  by  galvanism. 

Gal-van'-ic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  galvanism. 

GAMBADO=g&m-bi'-d&,  s.  Gambadoes  are  spat- 
terdashes attached  to  the  stirrups ;  a  kind  of  hoot. 

GAMBIT^g&m'-bit,  a.  A  term  applied  in  chess  to 
that  kind  of  game  which  is  begun  by  moving  the 
king's  or  queen's  pawn  two  squares  with  the  inteution 
of  moving  the  adjoining  bishop's  pawn  two  squares 
also,  and  so  leaving  the  first  moved  or  gambit  pawn  un- 
defended. 

To  GAMBLE,  g&m'-bl,  101 :  v.  ».  To  practise 
gaming.    t>  Compare  Gaming,  Sec  under  Game*. 

Gam -bier,  ».  A  gamester.  Gam'-bling,  «.  Gaming. 

GAMBOGE,  g£m-bo9dge',  107 :  s.  A  gum  resin 
brought  from  Cambogia,  used  as  a  yellow  pigment 

To  GAMBOL=gam'-bol,  18 :  r.  n.  To  danoe  and 
skip  in  sport;  to  frolic;  to  start  away. 

Gam'-bol,  #.  A  skip,  a  frisk,  a  prank. 

GAMBREL=gam'-br81,  *.  The  hind  leg  of  a 
horse ;  a  stick,  crooked  as  a  horse's  leg,  used  by  butchers. 

To  Gam'-brel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg. 

Game'-i.eg,  s.  A  gambrel  or  crooked  leg;  a  lame  leg. 

G AM  E  =  game*  «.  Sport  of  any  kind ;  contest  for 
diversion,  as  the  games  of  antiquity;  play;  jest  as 
opposed  to  earnest  or  seriousness;  sportive  insult, 
mockery  .—See  also  lower. 

To  Game,  v.  n.  To  sport. — See  also  lower. 


of  a  dance.  [Obs.] 

Th«  sign  =  b  wed  after  modn  of  •pslllag  that  have  ao  irregularity  of  soaad. 

Comonantt:  rmsh-un,  f,  e%  mi**ion,  165:  vlzh-iin,  t.  e.  ritt©*,  165:  tttn,  166 
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Game'-sorite,  107 :  a.  Sportive,  gay,  playful 
Game/-eome-ly,  ad.  Merrily. 
Game'- some- ness,  f.  Sportiveness,  merriment 
Ga'-ming,  «.  The  practice  of  stoking  sum*  of  money, 

beyond  the  purpose  of  mere  sport,  on  the  hazard  of 

dice,  cards,  &c. 
Game,  «.    A  single  contest ;   the  point  which  deter- 
mines the  winning;  advantage  in  play;  in  a  general 

sense,  scheme  pursued,  measures  planned. 
To  Game*  v.  a.  To  practise  gaming. 
Game'-ster,  I.    One  addicted  to  gaming,  a  gambler : 

old  authors  use  it  with  the  more  general  meanings. 
(£>■  Qatmbtg'ho*se,Qafmi»g-table,  are  of  obvious  meaning. 
Game,   9.    Field  sport  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals ; 

animals  pursued  in  the  field  i  animals  appropriated  to 

legal  sportsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 

fee. 
<»•  Among  the  compounds  are  Game'-keeper,  Game*- 

corh.  (a  cock  kept  for  fighting,)  Gamtf-egg,  (egg  from 

which  a  game-fowl  is  bred,)  &c. 
(fc>  Sec  Game-leo,  under  Gambrel. 
GAMMER  =  gSm'-mer,  36 :  *.    An  old  word  of 

compellntion  to  a  womau.— See  Gaffer. 
GAMMON  =g5m'-mon,  18:  ».   ("Compare  Gam- 

brel.)  The  butiock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried. 
To  Gam'-mon,  v.  a.  To  salt  and  dry. 
GAMMON=gam'-mon,  *.  Backgammon. 
7b  Gam'-mon,  v.  a.  To  defeat  at  the  game  of  back- 
gammon ;  in  vulgar  use.  to  hoax ;  as  a  sea-term,  to 

attach  or  fix  a  bowsprit. 
GAMUT=g£m'-ut,  $.  The  scale  of  musical  notes. 
GAN.— See  To  Gin.   To  GANCH.— See  To  Gaunch. 
G AN DER=g*n'-deT,  36 :  $.  Tho  male  of  the  goose. 
To  GANG=g5ng,  v.  n.    To  go,  to  walk.   [Obs.  or 

Loc.] 
Gang,  «.    A  number  who  go  or  associate  together;  a 

baind,  a  company ;  except  at  sea  it  is  mostly  used  in 

abhorrence  or  contempt. 
£>  The  compounds  are  Oang*wayt  Gang' -days,  Gang'. 

week,  ( days  or  week  of  perambulation,)  Ac. 
GANGLION,  ging'-ffle-OD,  158,  105:  #.  A  tu- 

mor  in  the  tendinous  and  nervous  porta.  ,  ^ 

GANGRENE,  giW-grent,  158:  *.    That  state 

of  mortification  in  which  the  part  is  not  yet  dead. 
To  Ga/i'-grene,  82 :  v.  a.  and  w.  To  mortify. 
Gan'-gre-nows,  120:  a.  Indicating  mortification. 
GANTLETWgint'-lSt,  /.  A  punishment  in  which. 

m.gang  or  way  being  left  between  two  flies  of  men,  the 

criminal  receives  a  lash  from  each  as  he  runs  along  it. 

It  is  properly,  though  unusually,  gantelope.    Gauntlet 

is  a  different  word. 

GANZA=gan'-zd,  t.  A  kind  of  wild  goose. 

GAOL,  jail,  64,  100:  f.  A  prison. 

To  Gao),  v.  a.  To  imprison. 

GaoV-r r,  «.  The  keeper  of  a  gaol ;  a  turnkey. 

GjOi/-DB-I.lv/r-ER-r,  t.  The  delivery  of  prisoners 
to  trial,  whose  condemnation  or  acquittal  evacuates 
the  prison  j  the  judicial  process,  or  trials  collectively. 

GAP=gfip,  f.  An  opening  caused  by  a  breaking  or 
parting;  a  breach ;  a  hole ;  an  interstice ;  a  chasm. 

fcy-  It  is  often  found  in  combination:  Gap-toothed ;  To 
stop  a  gap,  (figuratively,  to  secure  a  weak  point;)  To 
stand  »»  the  gap,  (to  stand  as  in  a  breach  for  the  de- 
fence of  something.)  &c. 

To  Gapb,  (gape,)  v.  ft.  To  open  the  mouth  in- 
voluntarily as  from  lassitude,  to  yawn;  to  open  the 
mouth;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hiatus  or  separation  ;  to 
open  in  fissures ;  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  gaping 
through  hope,  expectation,  wonder,  or  rudeness :  To 
gape  after  or  for.  to  desire  earnestly,  to  crave.  (t>  The 
expressive  but  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  word 
with  the  Italian  a  is  no  longer  prevalent :  (See  Pi  in.  97.) 

Gape,  s.  A  gaping,  a  yawn. 

Ga'-peT,  36 :  «.  A  yawner;  a  starer;  a  craver. 

The  tchem—  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wfah 

Foweit:  gaV-wiu:  cbaV-mdu:  pd'-pi':  lk\»: 
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To  GAR=gar,  v.  a.  To  cause,  to  force.  [Obs.] 

GARB=g^rb,  77  :  «.  Dress;  exterior  appearance* 

GARB-=garb,  *.  A  sheaf  of  grain.  [Heraldry.] 

GARBAGE=gai/-bagt,  99 :  *.  The  bowels  of  an 
animal ;  offal,  refuse.    Garbidge  is  a  corrupt  spelling. 

GARBEL=gar/-Wl,  #.  The  plank  next  the  keel. 

To  GARBLE,  gar'-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  Originally,  to 
sift  and  pick  or  cleanse,  particularly  spices;  at  present 
it  means  to  pick  or  separate  such  parts  from  a  whole 
as  may  suit  a  purpose. 

Gabbler,  «.  An  officer  of  great  antiquity  of  the  city 
of  London,  empowered  to  inspect  and  garble  drugs 
and  spices ;  one  who  picks  such  parts  of  any  thing  as 
may  suit  his  purpose. 

GARBO!L=gar/-boil,  33, 30 :  «.  Tumult,  uproar. 

GARD.— See  Guard  and  Ward. 

GARDEN,  g'ar-dn,  77, 114 :  *.  A  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  and  cultivated  lor  the  production  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  esculent  herbs ;  a  place  particularly 
fruitful  or  delightful.  It  is  much  used  in  composition, 
as  Gar'den-mould,  Gar*dentit'lage,  Qar'den-waretGar'~ 
den-etuff,  &c 

To  Gar-dm,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  cultivate  a  garden, 
to  lay  out  gardens : — act.  To  dress  as  a  garden. 

Gar'-din-er,  «.  He  whose  business  is  to  garden. 

Gar/-d«j-ing, «.  Horticulture. 

GARE=gart,  s.  Coarse  wool  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

7b  GARGARIZE=gar'-gar-Izt,  v.  n.  (Compare 
Gargle.)  To  wash  the  mouth  with  a  medicated  liquor. 

Gar'-go-rism,  158 :  *•  A  liquid  to  wash  the  mouth 
with. 

GARGET,  gar^-guSt,  77 :  t.  A  distemper  in 
cattle.  There  is  a  distemper  in  geese  which  stops  the 
head,  and  is  called  Gargil;  and  a  distemper  in  swine 
called  Gargol. 

7b  GARGLE,  gar'-gl,  101 :  v.  *.  and  a.  (Com- 
pare  To  Gurgle.)  To  wash  the  throat  i—act.  To  wash 
with  a  gnrgle;  to  warble  in  the  throat. 

Gar'-gl<?,  ».  A  liquor  for  washing  the  throat 

GARGLION,  gar'-gli-OD,  105, 18 :  *.  An  exuda- 
tion from  a  bruise  which  becomes  a  hard  tumor. 

GARISH,  &C—  See  Gairish. 

GARLAND=rg,ar/-land,  77, 12:  #.  A  wreath  of 
flowers  or  branches;  a  collection  as  of  flowers  j  some- 
thing most  prized. 

7b  GarMand,  v.  a.  To  deck.  [B.  Jon.] 

GARLIC^garMTck, «.   A  plant  like  an  onion. 

Gar/,-lick-eat'-<»r,  t.  A  mean  follow.  [Shaks.] 

GARM  ENT=rgar/-m$nt,  *.  An  article  of  clothing. 

GARNER=gar/-n$r,  #.  A  granary. 

7b  Gar'-ner,  v.  a.  To  store  as  in  a  granary. 

GARN  ET=gar/-n«t,  t.  A  gem  of  a  red  colour. 

GARNET=gar'-n8t,  «.  Tackle  to  hoist  the  cargo. 

7b  GARNISH=gar'-nish,  v.  a.  To  decorate  with 
appendages ;  to  embellish  with  something  laid  round 
a  dish ;  in  cant  language,  to  fit  with  fetters;  in  lav,  to 
warn.^ 

Gar'-nish,  $.  Ornament ;  things  round  a  dish ;  fet- 
ters. Garnishment,  $.  (The  same  meaning ;  in  law, 
warning.) 

Gar/-ni-/Mre,  (-ttlrt,  147)  t.  Furniture,  ornament 

GAROUS,  gaV-U3,  120:  a.  Having  resemblance 
to  a  pickle  made  of  fish. 

GARRAN=gSr/-r5n>  *.  A  small  horse:  also, 
Garren. 

GARRET=*gaV-r«t,  t.  A  room  next  the  roof. 

Gar'-ret-eer",  $.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garrot,  particu- 
larly if  an  author ;  a  scribbler  for  the  press. 

GARRISON,  gaV-r£-sn,  114:  «.  The  guard  of 
a  fortified  place;  the  place  Itself;  state  of  military  de- 
fence. 

To  Gar  -rt-san,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  military  da- 
fence ;  to  secure  by  fortresses  manned  with  troops. 

Ii  tbe  numbsr*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gfcd :  j*<3,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,  t,  \,  &c  m*/>,  171. 
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GARRULOUS,  gaV-roo-lus,  129, 109, 120:  a. 
Prattling,  talkative,  loquacious. 

Gar-nd'-i-ty,  (-rd&T-e-te^  92)  #.  Loquacity 

GARTER  =  gfar'-ter,  77:  s.  A  string  or  riband 
to  bind  the  stocking  to  the  leg:  the  mark  of  the  high- 
est order  of  knighthood;  the  order  itself;  the  principal 
king  at  arms. 

To  Gar'-ter,  9.  a.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 

GARTH  =*gartft,  «.  An  enclosure;  a  girth. 

GAS=gSss,  /.  Any  air  differing  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere ;  an  aeriform  fluid. 

Gaa'-liyAt,  (-lite,  115)  ».  Alight  produced  from 
gas,  but  particularly  from  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

GaV-e-oars,  (gai'4-Qs,  95,  151, 120)  a.  In  the 
form  of  gas. 

Gas'-OM-k-TSR,  (gd-z5m'4-teT,  151,36)  9.  Strict- 
ly, a  gas-measurer;  but  this  is  called  •gas' meter,  and 
the  other  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  gas-works 
which  supply  a  district  with  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
for  the  purposes  of  light;  more  strictly,  the  reservoir 
appertaining  to  the  gas-works. 


GASCONADE^gAV-co-nade",  #.  A  boast;  a  bra- 

vado ;  so  called  from  the  Gascons,  a  people  of  France. 
To  Gasf-co-nade",  v.  jc  To  boast ;  to  bluster. 
To  GASH=ga»b,  v.  a.    To  out  deep  so  as  to  make 

a  gaping  wound. 
Gain,  *.  A  gaping  wound  ;  the  mark  of  a  wound. 
Gash'-fvl,  117  :  a.  Full  of  gashes;  hideous.  [Obs.] 
GASKET=gaV-kSt,  14 :  t.  A  email  cord. 
GASKINS.— See  Galligaskins. 
To  GASP=  gasp,  v.  n.  (Compare  To  Gape.)    To 

open  the  mouth  wide  in  order  to  catch  breath ;  to 

emit  breath  convulsively ;  less  properly,  to  long  for. 
Gasp,  9.    The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch 

breath;  the  catch  for  breath  in  dying. 
To  GAST=g&st,  v.  a.  To  make  aghast,  to  frighten. 

[Obs.]    Gastful,  Gostly,  &c— Sec  Ghastful,  &c 
GASTRIC=gaV-trick,  a.    Belonging  to  the  betfg 

or  stomach,  as  gastric  juice,  the  agent  of  digestion. 
GAa-TRlL'-O-QinsT,  (-kwtst,  188)    *.    A  ventrilo- 
quist. 
Gas'-tro-CBLb,  101 :  #.  A  rupture  and  tumor  of  the 

belly. 
GA8-TK0R/-J«-PHr,  (-f£ty  163)  f.  The  sewing  up 

of  a  complicated  wound  in  the  abdomen. 
G as-trotAo-M  r,  s.  A  cutting  open  of  the  belly. 
GAT.— See  To  Get 
GAT-TOOTHED,    gaY-tooftt,    114,    143:  a. 

Having  a  goat's  tooth.— lustful.  [Chaucer.  Prol.  W,  of 

Bath] 
GATE=gatt,  t.    The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  or  large 

building;  that  part  of  an  enclosure  which  is  made  to 

open  and  shut;  an  avenue,  an  opening,  a  way. 
Ga'-ted,  a.  Having  gates.  [Young.] 
(fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Qattf-vein,  (the  great 

vein  which  conveys  Ihe  blood  to  the  liver;)  Gat  J -way, 

(the  way  through  a  gate;  or  the  gate  itself,)  &c. 
To  GATHER  —  g£fh'-er,  36 :  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

bring  together;  to  get  in  harvest:  to  glean  ;  to  pluck; 

to  get ;  to  contract  into  small  folds,  to  pucker;  to  col- 
lect logically,  to  deduce  :—■«*.  To  be  condensed;  to 

grow  by  accretion ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 
Gath'-er,  «.  A  pucker,  a  fold. 
Gath'-er-er,  36  ;  «.  One  who  gathers. 
Gath'-er-a-bl?,  a.  Deducible. 
Ga&'-er-ing,  *•  An  assembly  ;  an  accumulation ;  a 

collecting  of  contributions ;  a  generation  of  pus. 
G  AUD=»gt«d,  9.  An  ornament ;  something  fine  and 

showy.  [Obs.]     In  a  passage  of  Shaks.,  supposed  to 

be  wrongly  transcribed,  it  is  found  as  a  verb  in  the 

sense  of  to  rejoiet. 
Gaud'-ed,  a.  Made  fine ;  coloured.  [Obs.] 

Th«  tign  =  is  QMd  after  modet  of  •pelting  that  bare  no  irregularity  of 

ContommUt  mi»b-un,  t.  e\  mission,  163 :  vTzh-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165 : 
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Gaud'-y,  105:  o.    Showy,  ostentatiously  fine.    In  a 
use  obsolete  or  local,  it  signifies  a  festival  or  day  of 
plenty. 
Gaud'-i-ly,  ad.  Showily. 
Gaud'-i-ness,  t.  Showiness,  tinsel  appearance. 

To  GAUGE,  gage,  100 :  v.  a.  Properly,  to  measure 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  a  vessel;  hence,  to 
measure  capacity  or  power  generally. 

Gov  ge,  8.  A  measure ;  a  standard. 

Gatr-ger,  #,  One  whose  duty  is  to  measure  vessels. 

Gots'-ging,  t.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  vessels. 

Gaok,  #.  The  number  of  foet  which  a  ship  sinks  in 
the  water;  the  measure  or  compass  taken  to  windward 
as  regards  another  ship ;  in  the  mechanic  arts,  any 
instrument  used  to  measure  or  adjust  &?•  Tlds 
spelling  of  the  noun  in  these  extended  senses  often 
produces  a  correspondent  spelling  of  the  verb  when 
not  used  in  its  strict  sense. 

GAULISH  —  gJwl'-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
France. 

To  GAUNCH,  dfotch,  122 :  v.  a.  To  let  drop  on 
hooks  from  a  high  place  by  way  of  punishment. 

GAUNT,  gint,  122:  a.  Lean,  hollow,  meagre; 
thin ;  sharp  in  look,  scaring. 

GawntMy,  ad.  Leanly  ;  hollowly;  scaringly. 

GAUNTLET,  gintMSt,  122:  9.  An  iron  glore 
pertaining  to  armour,  which  used  to  be  thrown  down 
in  token  of  challenge. 

GAUZE=dtaz,  189 :  «.  A  very  thin  slight  trans- 
parent stuff  of  silk  or  linen. 

Gau'-zy,  a.  Like  gauxe;  thin  as  gauxe. 

GAVE.— See  To  Give. 

GAV  EL«gaV-SI,  14  :  #.  Ground.  [Obs.  or  Local.] 

(Sav'-ei.-bt,  f.  A  seizure  of  land.  [Obs.] 

jGav'-biv-k/nd,  115:  #.  A  custom  by  which  the 
lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided  at  his  death 
among  all  his  sons;  it  is  of  force  in  divers  parts  of 
En i(land,  but  particularly  in  Kent. 

t>  Gatel  is  sometimes  used  for  Gabel,  and  also  for 
Gabl*;  which  see. 

J3AVOT=g<!-vot',  t.  A  dance  of  a  lively  kind,  gene- 
rally performed  after  a  minuet. 

JG  AWK=gaS»k,  #.  A  cuckoo;  one  easily  duped.  [Loc.] 

Gaw'-ky,  a.  and  *.  Awkward,  ungainly : — t.  A  tall, 
awkward,  ungainly  person. 

GAWN=gAS»n,  #.  A  small  tub  or  vessel.  [Local.] 

Gawn'-trec,  #.  A  wooden  frame  for  beer  casks. 

G A Y=ga\j,  a.  and  *.  Airy,  merry ;  showy ;  specious ; 
— s.  [Obs.]  An  ornament. 

Gay'-ly,  ad.  Merrily ;  showily. 

Gav'-isome,  j^-aum,  107)  a.  Full  of  gayety.  [Obs. 
or  Poet] 

Gay'-e-ty,  t.  Cheerfulness,  merriment;  acts  of  ju- 
venile pleasure ;  finery.    Ortj/-»e«  is  little  used. 

To  GAZE=gaz<,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fix  the  eyes  and 
look  at  with  eagerness  or  curiosity  -.—act.  [Little  used.] 
To  view  with  fixed  attention. 

Gaze,  9.    Act  of  goxlng ;  object  gaxed  on. 

Ga'-zer,  #.    One  who  gazes. 

Gaze*- fill,  117:  a.    Looking  intently.  [Spenser.] 

Gaze'-hound,  9.    A  hound  that  pursues  by  sight. 

Ga;- zing-stock,  #.    A  person  gaxed  at  with  scorn. 

GAZEL=g<3-z£l',  t.    An  Arabian  deer. 

GAZET=gaV-efc,  t.  A  Venetian  halfpenny.  [Mas- 
singer,]  the  original  price  of  the  original  newspaper. 

GA-ZHTTEf,  (goVzeV,  [Fr.  orig.  Ital.]  170)  t.  A 
newspaper;  appropriately,  the  official  newspaper. 

To  Ga-zetrV,  v.  a.    To  publish  in  the  gazette. 

Gaz/-et-teer//,  «.  A  writer  of  news ;  formerly,  the 
court  news-man;  and  also  a  newspaper  of  that  day. 

GAZON,  (gi-zoang',  [Fr.]  170)*.  Turf.  CFortit] 
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GEAR,  guetr,  77  :  ».    Apparatus;  more  commonly, 

accoutrements,  dress,  ornaments;  the  traces  or  fumi. 

ture  of  a  beast ;  in  old  authors,  a  word  for  matters  or 

things  generally;  in  Scotland,  warlike  accoutrements, 

and  also  riches. 
GEASON,  gue'-ZD,  77,  114:  a.   Bare.  [Spenser.] 
GECK,  g\£ck,  77:  i.    A  dupe,  a  fool.  [ShaksJ 

It  may  be  met  with  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  dupe. 
GEE==jee,  interj.    Used  by  carters  to  their  team. 
GEESE.— See  Goose. 
GEHENNA>  g^-heV-nd,  t.  The  valley  in  which 

the  Israelites  sacrificed  to  Moloch;  the  type  of  hell. 
GELABLE,  jeT-ld-M,  101 :  a.  (Compare  Gelid 

and  Jelly .1  Congealable ;  that  may  be  concreted  into 

Moderately  stiff  and  cohesive 
.  An  animal  substance  of  the 


ajelly. 


Gel'-a-tin,  a.  and  t. 

as  from  congelation  :— 

consistence  of  a  jolly. 
Ge-lat'-i-noifs,  92, 120 :  a.    Resembling  jelly. 
To  Ge-lat'-i-nate,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  be  converted, 

or  to  convert,  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 
GELD,  guSld,  77 :  ».  Tribute ;  compensation.  [Obs.] 
To  GELD,  gu&ld,  77 :  w.  a.    To  castrate ;  hence, 

to  deprive  of  any  essential  part;  to  prune  obscenities. 
Gelt,  pret.  and  part,  for  Gelded. 
Gel'-der,  36 :  a.    One  who  castrates. 
Gel '-ding,  «.    A  castrated  beast,  chiefly  a  horse. 
<fc>  Gel'dbb-rose  is  properly  a  Gt7el'dkr-rosx. 
GELID=je*l'-Td,  a.   (Compare  Gelable.)  Cold. 
Gel'-id-ness,  *.    Coldness.  Gelid'ity  is  less  used. 
Gkl'-ly.— See  Jelly. 

GELT. — See  To  Geld.  Spenser  uses  it  for  gilt. 
GEM=j5m,   $.    Primarily,   a   bud;    commonly,   a 

jewel  or  precious  stone  of  whatever  kind. 
To  Gem,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  adorn  with  jewels  or  with 

buds:— neu.  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 
Gem'-ma-ry,  a.    Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 
Gem'-me-ota,  120:  a.    Tending  to,  or  resembling 

gems. 
Gem'- my,  105:  a.    Resembling  gems.  [Thomson.] 
GEMARA,  ffue-maV-d,  77:  a.    The  second  part 

of  the  Talmud  or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  laws. 
GEM  EL,  &C — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
GEMINI,  jem'-e-nl,  6:  a.  pi.    The  twins. 
Gem'-*-ny,  (-ne^,  105)  a,  A  pair,  a  couple.  [Vulg.] 
Gem'-t-nous,  1 20 :  a.    Double,  in  pairs. 
7b  Gem'-t-nate,  v.  a.   To  double.  [Little  used.] 
Gem/-i-na/,-/ion,  89 :  *.    A  duplication. 
Gbm'-el,  a.    A  pair.  [Herald.] 
Gem,-el-lip"-ar-(ws,  120:  a.    Producing  twins. 
GEMOTE,  gue-moti',  a.    A  meeting.  [Obs.] 
GEND'ARM,  zhSng-darm',  [Fr.]  170:  a.   One 

of  the  military  body  called  Gens  d'armet.  [Lunier.] 
ToGENDER^en'-drr,  36:   v.  a.  and  n.    To 

engender  or  beget : — neu.  To  copulate,  to  breed. 
Gender,  «. — See  in  the  next  class :  Genealogy, 

lower  in  this. 
7b  Gbn'-er-ate,  v.  a.  To  beget,  to  produce,  to  cause. 
Gen'-er-a-ble,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  produced. 
Gen'-er-ant,  12  :  *.    The  productive  power. 
Gen"-er-a'-tor,  38 :  #.    He  or  that  which  begets. 
Gen"-er-a'*tive,  105  :  a.    That  produces ;  prolific. 
Gen'-er-a"-fion,  89:    «.    The  act  of  begetting; 

E reduction t  a  single  succession  in  natural  descent; 
ence,  an  age,  or  the  people  of  the  same  period ;  a 
family  *  progeny. 
Ga'-NB-AL/'-o-or,   87:    *.    The  art  or   science  of 
tracing  families  to  or  from  their  ancestors ;  the  descent 
or  pedigTee  of  a  particular  family. 
Ge/-ne-al''-o-gi8t,  *.    He  who  traces  descents. 
Ge'-ne-a-lo^'-j'-cal,  81  :  a.  Pertaining  to  genealogy. 


GEN 

Generous. — See  the  class  after  Genus.  &c. 

Gfn'-x-818,  a.  The  book  of  Moses  which  treats  of 
the  generation  or  production  of  the  world ;  in  Geometry, 
the  formation  of  one  thing  by  the  flux  or  motion  of 
another. 

GK-NBril'-i.r-ACS,  s.  pi.  The  pretended  science  of 
predicting  the  events  of  life  from  the  stars  predomi- 
nant at  the  birth ;  the  casting  of  nativities. 

Ge-neMMi-at'Mc,  88  :  *.    An  astrologer. 

Gen'-eM-li^-a-cal,  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  nativities. 

Gk'-N7-^l,  90 :  a.  Contributing  to  the  production 
of  life,  and  hence,  contributing  to  its  continuance  and 
enjoyment ;  giving  warmth  of  feeling,  giving  cheerful- 
ness; gay,  merry;  in  old  authors,  inborn,  native. 

Ge'-ni-al-ly,  ad.    In  a  genial  manner. 

Genius. — See  in  its  place  hereafter. 

Gkn'-j-t^l,  a.  Pertaining  to  generation :  as  a  tubi.  pi. 
Genitals,  the  parts  of  generation. 

Gen'-t-tor,  38 :  ».    A  sire,  a  father. 

Gen'-t-ture,  147:  ».    Generation,  birth. 

Gen'-j-tive,  105 :  a.  In  grammar,  an  epithet 
given  to  a  case  of  nouns,  which  primarily  signifies  the 
relation  of  generating  or  being  generated,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  the  form  of  expression  used  for  this 
purpose,  whether  significant  of  that  or  of  any  other 
relation. 

Gentile,  &c,  Genuine,  &c — See  hereafter. 

Genus. — See  the  ensuing  class. 

GENERA=ieV.er-4,  92:  a.  pi.  1  Literally,  a  race 

GEN  US=je'-nus,  94 :  a.  aing .  J  or  family.  (Com- 
pare  To  Gender,  &c)  In  science,  a  universal  term  in* 
eluding  many  terms  of  more  restricted  or  specific  ta* 
port,  and  these  including  many  individuals :  it  is  not 
necessarily  subordinate  to  clots  or  order,  though  in 
many  branches  of  science  it  is  so  used. 

Ge-nerMc,  88 :1  129:  a.    Pertaining  to  a  genus; 

Ge-ner'-t-cal,    J  i 
thing  belongs. 

Gbn'-der,  a.  Originally,  kind,  sort ;  specially  add 
commonly,  sort  or  denomination  as  regards  sex. 

Gbn'-br-^l,  a.  and  a.  Relating  to  a  genus,  generic; 
not  special,  not  particular,  but  definitely  extending  to 
all  things  that  the  term  can  comprehend ;  not  parti- 
cular, not  restrained  in  import,  but  indefinitely  extend- 
ing to  many  things;  public;  common,  usual;  co-ex- 
tending with  an  understood  large  sphere  of  duty,  as 
with  the  commonwealth,  church,  or  army  at  large : — 
$.  The  whole  without  descending  to  particulars} 
among  old  authors,  the  public,  the  multitude,  ihe 
vulgar;  an  officer  whose  authority  is  co-extensive  with 
some  large  sphere  of  duty. — See  lower. 

Gen'-er-al-ly,  ad.  In  general ;  extensively,  though 
not  universally ;  in  the  main,  without  detail ;  commonly. 

Gen'-er-al-ness,  a.    The  state  of  being  general. 

Gen'-er-al-ty,  a.    The  whole.  [Little  used.] 

Gen'-er-al"-i-ty,  84  :  a.  The  state  of  being  general; 
the  maiu  body,  the  bulk. 

To  Gkn'-ek-^i.-ize,  v.  a.  To  extend  from  parti- 
culars  to  univcrsals ;  to  include  particulars  in  general 
propositions. 

Gen,-er-aI-i-za"-/ion,  89 :  a.  The  act  of  general- 
ixing;  a  statement  of  particulars  in  general  terms. 

Gen'-b-iml,  *.  An  officer  who  commands  an  army, 
or  a  large  division  of  an  army ;  (see  above:)  a  beat  of 
drums  serving  for  a  signal  to  the  wliole  army. 

Gen'-er-al-i8"'ti~mo,  a.    The  commander  in  chief. 

GENEROUS,  jen'-eT-us,  129, 120  :  o.  Primarily, 
well,  or  nobly  born ;  (compare  To  Gender,  &c. ;)  henea, 
excellent,  magnanimous,  courageous,  as  qualities  in- 
herited from  the  previous  race;  invigorating  by  its 
nature,  as  wine ;  more  commonly,  munificent,  liberal, 
as  the  quality  which  the  well- born  are  expected  espe- 
cially to  display. 


marking  the  kind  to  which  any 


Gen'-er-oio-ly,  ad* 
Gen'-er-ows-ness,  *. 


In  a  generous  manner. 
The  quality  of  being  generous. 


rb«  Hbann  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowtia  *  gaU'-wlu, :  chiy-man :  pa-p# :  liS» ;  good :  j'55,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  e,  V,  fcc  mute,  171. 
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Gen'-er-os"-^ty,  84 :  $.  High  birth,  [Ob*.,]  noble- 

DeM  of  sou),  [not  usual,]  liberality. 
GEN ET^jeV-iSt,   «.     A  small-sixed  well-propor- 

tioocd  Spanish  horse. 
GENESIS,  GENETHL1ACS,  &c — See  under 

To  Gender. 
GEN  E V  A=j^ner-T<i,  #.    A  liquor.— See  Gin.  • 
GENIAL,  &C— See  under  To  Gender. 
GENlCULATEDH^nTck'-A-lA-tSd,  2:  a.  Hav- 

tag  joints  like  the  knees ;  knotted. 
Ge-nic/-u-U"-/ioD,  89 :  ».    Knottiness. 
GENITAL,  &c,  GENITIVE.— See  under  To 

Gender. 
GENITING.— See  Jenneting. 
GENIUS,  ie'-ne-iis,  90:  *.    The  inborn  bent  of 

Bind  or  disposition)   (compare   Genial   under  To 

Gender ;)  hence,  a  personification  of  the  Inborn  quali- 
ties, the  spirit  that  rules  and  directs  a  man  through 

life,  and  deemed  by  the  ancients  something  more  than 

a  mere  ideal  being;  a  tutelary  deity  generally;  (in 

these  figurative  senses,  and  in  these  only,  the  plural 

of  the  word  is  Ge'-ni-i;)  mental  power,  particularly 

that  of  invention ;  a  man  endowed  with  genius ;  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind ;  peculiar  character  of  any  thing. 
GbA-ni-o,  [Ital.1  9.    A  man  of  a  particular  turn,  a 

genius.    Old  authors  also  use  the  French  word  Oenie. 
GENT,  GENTEEL,  &c— See  under  Gentile. 
GENTIAN,  jgn'-wY&n,  90 :  t.    Felwort,  a  plant. 
Gen/-/ion-erl/-la,  $.    Gentian ;  also  a  blue  colour. 
GENTlLE=jSn'-tIU,  a.  and  t.    Belonging  to  a 

race,  nunily.  or  nation :  (compare To  Gender,  fcc.:)  — *. 

One  of  a  nation  considered  relatively;  thus  the  Jews 

included  in  the  term  people  of  all  nations  but  their 

own;  and  Christians  apply  it  to  the  people  of  all  hea- 
then nations. 
Gery-ti-luh,  105:  fl.    Heathenish,  f Milton.] 
To  GerV-tt-lize,  v.  n.    To  live  like  a  heathen. 
Gen'-t/-lUm,  158 :  ».    Heathenism,  paganism. 
Gen'-t»-li//'-i0*«,  (-lish'-us,  90,  120)  a.   Peculiar 

to  a  nation ;  hereditary. 
GBH-ni/-f-TK>  8 J,   105  :  «.    Originally,  the   state 

or  condition  of  belonging  to  a  known  race  or  family, 

good  extraction, birth;  gentry;  also,  in  old  authors, 

paganism,  heathenism;  at  present,  politeness  of  man- 
ners, easy  graceful  behaviour. 
Gen'-ti':lease",  [Pr.]  *.  Complaisance.  [Hudibras.] 
Gent,  a.    Elegant,  polite,  gentle.  [Spenser.] 
Gen-teel',  a.    Polite,  well-bred;  graceful  in  mien; 

decorous,  free  from  vulgarity. 
Gen-teel'-ly,  ad.     In  a  genteel  manner. 
Gen-teel'- ness,  8.    The  quality  of  being  genteel. 
Gen'-TLE,  101 :  a.  and  ».    Belonging  to  a  known 

and  respected  race  or  family;  well  born,  or  of  an 

ancient  race;  befitting  one  well  born ;  (see  the  same 

word  lower:)— «.  Agentleman;  [Shaks.;]  a  particular 

kind  of  worm.  [Is.  Walton.] 
To  Gen'-tlf,  v.  a.    To  raise  from  the  vulgar. 
Geu'-tle-fa/k,  (-fAke,  139)  t.    People  above  the 

vulgar.   It  is  more  common  to  say  Gentlefolk*. 
Gen'-tle-man,  #.    Every  man  above  the  rank  of  a 

yeoman ;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  he  who  without  a 

title  bears  a  coat  of  arms ;  loosely,  every  man  whose 

occupation  or  inoome  raises  him  above  menial  service 

or  an  ordinary  tride ;  a  man  of  civil  manners  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vulgar;  the  servant  of  a  man  of 

rank  who  attends  his  person. 
Gen'-tt*-m<zn-ljr,  a.    Becoming  a  gentleman. 
GeV-tle-nk?n-lt-nes8,    «.    Gentlemanly    behaviour. 

Qentlemwuhip  and  Oemtieship  are  found  only  in  old 

authors. 
GeD"-tle-wom'-«n,  (-wot>m'-£n,  116)  «.    A  lady; 

a  woman  who  waits  on  a  lady  of  rank.  (See  Gentleman.) 
Gen'-try,  s.    The  class  of  people  between  the  vulgar 

and  the  nobility :  in  old  authors,  birth,  civility. 

Tat  sign  =  it  UMd  afUr  modes  oCtptlfief  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  touad. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  t.  e.  mist  ion,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 
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GlV-TMi,  «.    Genteel,  [Obs..]  mild,  meek, 
pacific;  not  rough,  not  violent— See  also  above. 

Gen'-tltf,  ad.    Softly,  meekly ;  without  violence. 

Gen'-tlf-netfl,  «.  Goodness  of  birth;  gentlemanly 
conduct ;  [in  these  senses,  Obs. ;]  softness  of  manners, 
meekness  of  disposition,  tenderness  t  also,  in  old  au- 
thors, benevolence. 

GENTOO^en-ttSJ',  *  Aa  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
Hindostan. 

GENUFLECTION,  ieV-l-fleck".*hun,  89:  «. 
The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worship. 

GENUINE,  jen'-A-fn,  105  :  a.  Native,  belonging 
to  the  original  stocks  (compare  To  Gender,  ftc.;) 
hence,  real,  true,  not  spurious  or  adulterated. 

Gen'-u-i'ne-ly,  acL    Without  adulteration,  truly. 

Gen'-u-?ne-ne«s,  «•    The  state  of  being  genuine. 

GENUS.— See  Genera. 

GEORG1C,  GEORGE.— See  lower. 

GEOTIC-=je-6t/-Tck,  169,  88:  a.  Pertaining  te 
the  earth,  terrestrial. 

Gb/-o-crn"-tric,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  astro- 
nomical distances  relatively  to  the  earth,  or  the  earth's 
centre,  as  the  central  point. 

G»/-o-Dj*,,-flj-^,  (-de'-zhe-4,  90)  *.  That  part  of 
geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  mea- 
suring surfaces,  and  finding  tho  contents  of  plane 
figures. 

Ge'-o-dart^-i-col,  (-deV-e-cal,  92,120)  a*  Per- 
taining  to  gcods»sia. 

Gb'-odk,  t.    Earth- stone. 

GE-oo'-MO-sr,  87,  105 :  t.  The  knowledge  of  the 
substances  that  compose  the  earth,  or  its  crust 

Ge'-og-nost, s.    A  geologist 

Ge'-og-noV-tic,  88:  a.    Pertaining  to  geognosy. 

Ge-oo'-o-nt,  *.  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 
the  earth. 

Ge'-o-gon'Mc,  88 :  «.    Pertaining  to  geogonyt 

GE-oo'-R^-PHr,  (-feu,,  163,  105)  s.  The  science  of 
describing  the  earth  according  to  the  divisions  of  its 
surface  natural  and  artificial ;  a  book  containing  such 
description. 

Ge-og'-ro-nAer,  «.    One  skilled  in  geography. 

Ge'-o-graf>A//-ic,  88 :  la.  Relating  to  or  containing 

Ge'-o-gra/^-i-cal,     j  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Ge/-0-grapAff-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

Gs-OL^o-or,  105:  s.  The  doctrine  of  the  interior 
structure  of  the  earth. 

Ge-oK-o-eist,  «.    One  versed  in  geology. 

Ge'-o-lo^-t-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  geology. 

Ge^-o-man'-cf,  87,  105  :  #.  Divination  by  figures 
originally  drawn  on  the  earth. 

Ge,-o-man"-tic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  geomancy. 

Gk-om'-e-trf,  87, 105 :«.  Originally,  the  art  of  mea- 
suring the  earth ;  heuce,  when  magnitude  came  to  be 
considered  in  the  abstract,  the  science  of  the  relations 
of  quantity. 

Ge-om'-e-ter, s.  A  geometrician. 

Ge-om'-e-tral,  a.    Pertaining  to  geometry. 

To  Ge-om'-e-trize,  v.  n.  To  perform  geometrically. 

Ge/-o-met"-ric,  88 :  I  a.    Pertaining  to  geometry; 

Ge'-O-met^-rf-cnl,  j  according  to  geometry;  de- 
creasing or  increasing  by  equal  ratios. 

Ge/-0-met,'-ri-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  rules 
or  laws  of  geometry. 

Ge,-o-me-tric"-uin,  (-trish'-'an,  90)  «.  One  skilled 
in  geometry. 

Gb'-o-pon'wcs,  *.  pi.  The  science  of  so  applying 
labour  to  the  earth  as  to  increase  its  fertility. 

Gr-ou'-oic,  a.  and  ».  Relating  to  the  labour  or 
cultivation  of  the  earth: — ».  A  poem  on  husbandry. 

(&»  This  word  is  commonly  uttered  in  two  syllables,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  proper  name  George  is  uttered 
in  one. 


then,  166. 


GHA 

GEORG  E,  jOTgi,  f.  (Literally,  a  labourer  of  the 
earth :  see  the  foregoing  word.)  A  figure  of  St  George 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter ;  a  loaf,  supposed  10 
have  been  originally  stamped  with  a  george. 

GERANIUM,  je.-ra'-ne.-Utn,  9.  Cranesbill,  a  plant 
of  numerous  species  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 

GERENT=jereM?nt,  43:  a.  Carrying,  bearing. 

GERFALCON,  jer'-favB-kn,  35,  1 12, 1 14 :  #.  A 
bird  of  prey  in  sice  between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk. 

GERM=jerm,  35 :  «.  The  seed  bud  of  a  plant ; 
the  fruit  yet  in  embryo ;  origin,  first  principle. 

Ger'-min,  «.  A  germ.   [Shake.] 

To  GerZ-mi-nate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sprout,  bud,  or 
shoot  :—<u±  To  cause  to  sprout. 

Ger/-rai-Dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  germ. 

Ger/-mi-Dant,  a.  Sprouting,  branching. 

Ger/-mt-na'/-/j'on,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  sprouting ;  the 
time  of  vegetating;  growth. 

Gbh'-M^n,  a.  and  #.  Sprung  from  the  same  germ 
or  stock;  related;  specially,  related  in  the  next  de- 
gree after  brothers  and  sisters :  thus  the  children  of 
brothers  and  sisters  are  cousins  german :— s.  [Obs.] 
A  brother ;  a  first  cousin. 

GERMAN^jer'-mern,  a.  and  *.  Belonging  to 
Germany:—*.  A  native  of  Germany;  the  language  of 
Germany. 

GERMAN DER=jer/-man-d*r,  ».  A  plant 

GERM  IN,  To  GERMINATE,  &c— Sec  under 
Germ. 

GEROCOMY,  ji-r&ck'-A-mkj.  169, 105 :  *.  The 
diet  and  medical  treatment  of  the  aged. 

GERUND=jSr'-Ulld,  9.  A  part  of  a  Latin  verb 
bearing  certain  properties  of  a  noun  and  of  a  verb, 
and  acting  in  both  capacities. 

Gbst,  ».  Something  done  or  acted;  an  act,  an 
achievement;  a  show,  representation,  or  story  of 
things  done :  from  a  different  etymology,  a  stage  on  a 
journey  between  one  retting  place  and  another;  a  roll 
or  journal  of  such  stages,  prefixed  to  a  record  of  a 
royal  progress.  [Obs.] 

GeaZ-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  bodily  action ;  legendary. 

Ges'-tor,  *,  A  narrator.  [Obs.] 

Ge»/-Tj1-toR-  Y,  a.  Capable  of  being  carried  or  worn. 

Gea-ta'-Zton,  89  :  9.  Generally,  a  bearing  or  carry- 
ing ;  appropriately,  the  bearing  of  young  in  the  womb. 

Ges'-ittrk,  (-tAre,  coUoq.  ch'oor,  147)  ».  Action 
or  posture  assisting  and  enforcing,  or  entirely  supply- 
ing the  place  of  words.  Old  authors  also  use  it  as  a  verb. 

To  Ges-tic'-u-late,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  accompany* 
words  with  gesture ;  to  use  gesture ;  to  show  postures  ; 
to  play  antic  tricks:— act  To  imitate  by  action. 

Get-ttc"-u-la'-tor,  9.  One  that  gesticulates ;  a  mimic. 

Ge8-tic"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.  Imitating  anticly. 

Gea-tic'-u-la"-/ion,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  using  ges- 
ture^  gesture ;  antic  tricks  or  motions. 

r.  a.  Primarily,  to  seize ; 
to  acquire  by  some  means; 
>  to-obtain ;  to  gain ;  hence, 
to  procure  to  be  in  some 
state,  or  to  put  into  some 


To  GET,  guSt,  77 : 
I  Gox^gSt, 
I  GAT^gSt,  [Obs.1 
GoT=gSt,  [Usual,] 
Gotten,  goV-ta,  114: 


state;  to  have  or  possess;  to  beget:— neu.  To  arrive 
by  effort  at  some  place,  state,  or  condition ;  to  receive 
advantage :  To  get  eff,  to  dispose  o£  or  to  rid  of  by 
some  expedient;  to  escape:  2  oget  over,  to  surmount: 
To  get  vp,  to  rise  from  repose,  or  from  a  scat ;  to  pre- 
pare or  set  ready. 

Oetf-ter,  36  :  #.  One  that  gets ;  one  that  begets. 

Get/-ting,  «•  Act  of  getting ;  acquisition  ;  profit 

GEWGAW»gu'-ga>»,  110:  t.  A  showy  trifle,  a 
toy,  a  bauble,  a  splendid  plaything. 

Gew'-gaw,  a.  Showy  without  value. 

GHASTFUL.gist'-loSl,  162, 11, 117:  a.  Dreary, 
dismal,  fit  for  ghosts ;  frightful.  [Spenser.] 

GAasl-ftfl-ly,  ad.  Frightfully.  [Pope] 


GIG 

GAast'-ly,  a.  like  a  ghost,  pale,  dismal 
GAastMi-ness,  «.  Death-like  look ;  paleness. 
GAast'-ness,  *.  Ghastlincss.  [Shaks.] 
Ghost,  (goast,  162,  116)*.  The  soul ;  a  spirit  ap- 

S taring  after  death :  To  give  up  the  ghott,  to  die ;  The 
oly  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity.  As  a 
verb,  signifying  to  die,  and  to  haunt  as  a  spirit,  it  Is 
obsolete. 

(rAosV-ly,  a.  spiritual,  relating  to  the  soul  ;  pertain 
ing  to  the  cure  of  souls ;  pertaining  toapparitious. 

GAost'-lt-ness,  *.  Spiritual  tendency. 

GHERKIN,  guerMtin,  162:  t.  a  pickled  en 
cumber. 

GH1BELUNE,  g^b'-SI-lm,  162,  105:  *.  One 
of  a  faction  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  opposed  to  the 
Pope's  (action  or  Guelfs;  these  factions  arose  in  the 
12th  century,  and  disturbed  Germany  and  Italy  for 
about  300  years. 

GIAMBEUX,  zham'-bi,  [Fr.]  9.  pi.  Legs ;  greaves. 
[Obs.] 

Gl  A  NTMF-ant,  $.  A  man  of  excessive  stature ;  it  is 
often  used  adjectively  to  signify  very  great  or  powerful. 

Gi'-ant-ess,  *.  A  female  giant. 

GK-ant-ly,  a.  Giant-like,  gigantic.  [Unusual.] 

Gi'-ant-ship,  «.  Quality  of  being  a  giant 

Gi'-ant-ty,  t.   The  race  of  giants. 

£?*  See  other  relations  under  Gigantic. 

GIB,  guth,  77:9.  A  cat  [Obs.]  As  a  sail,  see  Jib. 

To  Gib,  v.  n.  To  caterwaul.  [Obs.] 

Gibbed,  1 14  :  a.  Having  been  caterwauling.  [Obs.] 

Gtb'-cat,  9.  A  cat  that  has  caterwauled ;  an  old  cat. 

To  GIBBER,  guTtf-ber,  77 ',  36  :  v.  n.  To  speak 
rapidly  and  inarticulately.  [Shaks.] 

Gib'-ber-ish,  *.  Inarticulate  talk  ;  cant 

GIBBET=j?t/-bSt,  14:  *.  A  gallows. 

Th  Gib7- bet,  v.  a.  To  hang  as  on  a  gibbet 

GIBBOUS,  guibM>u8,  77, 120:  a.  Rounded  as 
with  a  hump,  protuberant ;  chiefly  applied  to  the 
shape  of  the  moon  in  her  second  and  third  quarters. 

Gib'-boi/s-nesa,  *.  The  state  or  shape  of  being 
gibbous,    flib-bos'-t-ty  is  less  in  use. 

To  GIBE=j7bc,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sneer  ;  to  use  ex- 
pressions of  mockery  :—act.  To  scoff,  to  flout,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  taunt 

Gibe,  9.  A  scoff,  an  action  or  expression  of  mockery, 

Gi'-ber,  36  :  ».  A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  taunter. 

Gi'-bing-ly,  ad.  Scornfully,  contemptuously. 

GIBELL1NE.— See  Ghibelline. 

GIBLETS=jTb'-lSt8,  9.  pi.  The  parts  of  a  goose, 
generally  with  some  of  the  viscera,  which  are  taken 
from  it  before  roasting. 

G1BSTAFF,  pir/-staf,  77  :  «.  A  long  staff  used 
in  a  bear  garden ;  or  to  gauge  the  depth  of  water, 

GIDDY,  guTd'-dkj,  77, 105  :  a.  Vertiginous,  having 
a  whirling  sensation;  rotatory ;  that  causes  giddiness; 
tottering,  unsteady;  Inconstant,  heedless,  incautious, 
intoxicated. 

Gid'-dt'-ly,  ad.   With  giddiness ;  in  a  giddy  manner. 

Gid'-di-ness,  9.  The  state  of  being  giddy. 

g?>  Among  the  compounds  are  QicTdy  brained,  Qidfdy- 
headed,  Gid*dyhead,  Qi<fdy -paced,  &c. 

To  G1E  —  See  To  Guide. 

GIER-EAGLE,jer/-£a-gI,  121,  101:  «.  A  large 
sort  of  eagle  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18. 

G/ku'-f^z-con,  9. — See  Gerfalcon. 

GIF,  GIFT,  GIFTED,  &c— See  under  To  Give. 

GIG,  guig,  77 :  9.  Something  whirled  round  in 
play  ;  something  which  whirls  on  being  thrown,  as  a 
harpoon;  something  light  of  its  kiud,  as  a  one  horse- 
chaise,  or  a  ship's  wherry.  See  likewise  under  To 
Giggle:  See  also  Jig. 

GlGANTIC=jt-gan'-tTck,  a.  (Compare  Giant. 
&c.)  Suitable  to  a  giant;  big,  huge,  enormous. 


Tbo  KbctnM  ratirt,  and  Ibe  principles  to  which  th«  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

VoweU:  gatc'-wav  chap'-ra^n:  pd-pi*;  ltw:  gfi6d:  j'sg,  t.  cjeto,  50 :  «,*,*>,  &c,  mule,  171. 
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GIN 

Gi'-gan-te"-«n.  89 :  a.  Like  a  giant ;  mighty. 
TV  GIGGLE,  g^V'S1*77'  l(M :  *'  ."•  To  Uugh 

with  short  halfsuppresseU  catches;  to  titter. 
Gig'-gl,  8,  A  tittering  pnerile  laugh. 
GigS-gltr,  36  :#.  One  that  giggle*,  a  titterer. 
Gxry-LOT,   #.  and  a.    A  girl  of  light  mannert;  a 

wanton:— *dj.  Inconstant,  giddy.  [Obs.] 
Gig, «.  A  light,  thoughtless  girl.— See  also  in  its  place. 
GIGOT^jT©/-**.  8,  The  hip  joint;  a  joint.  [Obs.] 
To  GILD,  guild,  77  :  v.  a.  (Compare  Gold.)     To 


overlay  witn  gold  in  leaf  or  powder ;  to  coyer  with  any 
yellow  matter ;  to  adorn  with  lustre,  to  brighten,  to 
illuminate.  ^..,   .         . 

Gilt,  prei.  and  part,  for  Gilded,  and  as  a  fart, 
the  form  in  chief  use.  By  old  authors  also  a  fate,  for 
Gilding. 

Gild'-*r,  *.  One  who  gilds.— See  also  Guilder. 

Gitf-iDg,  f.  The  gold  laid  on  by  a  gilder ;  the  art 
oT  a  gilder ;  a  shining  surface  of  no  solid  Talue. 

t&-  Oiie-hmd  is  a  fish :  OUtT-taU,  a  sort  of  worm. 

GILL,  guil,  77,  153:  ».  One  of  the  apertures  for 
breathing  at  each  side  of  a  fish's  head ;  that  which 
resembles  it,  as  the  flap  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl,  or  a 
man's  double  chin ;  a  Assure  in  a  hill;  a  rnyine. 

ty  Among  the  compounds  are  OUTJlap,  (a  flap  ap- 
pended to  a  fish's  gills  0  Oiie**.  and  QM-opentng. 

GILL=iiI,  «.  A  measure,  generally  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pint,  but  subject  to  local  varieties. 

GlLL=-jil,  *.  Ground-ivy ;  hence,  malt-liquor  medL 
cated  with  ground-ivy. 

Gill'-house,  «.  A  place  where  gin  if  aold.  [Rope.] 

GILL=ul,  «.  A  woman  in  ludicrous  language. 

Gill'-wn,  (-y$n,  146)  *.  A  wanton:  [the  old  way 
of  writing  J«/i«a  for  JuUana,  and  the  parent  of  the 

GrLLYFLOWERoW-l^0*'^'  *'  A  flower 
of  many  varieties  that  blows  in  or  about  July. 

GILT,  &C— See  To  Gild. 

GIM«iTm,  a.  Neat,  spruce,  well-dressed  ;  [Obs. 
vulg.  or  local ;]  hence,  the  cant  word.  Jemmy. 

GinV-crack,  f.  Originally,  a  spruce  boy :  hence,  its  es- 

—v.  tablished  meaning,  a  slight  device,  a  toy,  a  pretty  trifle. 

^Uiu'-UAL,  (guirr/-mal,  77)  8.  Some  quaint  device 

or  piece  of  machinery.    Old  authors  use  Qimmer  for 

movement,  machinery ;  as  the  Gimmers  of  the  world; 

and  this  is  sometimes  spelled  jimmer. 

Gimp,  (gutmp,  77)  a.  and  ».  Nice,  spruce : 
[Obal— *.  A  kind  of  silk-twist  or  lace. 

To  GIN,  g*in,  77  :  v,  a.  (pret,  Gan.)    To  begin. 

G\N,  gutn.  77  :  conj.  If.— See  To  Give.  [Local.] 

GIN— jto,  «.  Primarily,  an  engine  ;  hence,  a  trap  or 
snare ;  in  other  applications,  a  machine. 

To  Gin,  V.  a.  To  catch  in  a  trap;  to  clear  cotton  of 
its  seeds  by  a  machine. 

GlN*jiD,  t«  (t.  e.  Geneva.)  A  distilled  spirit. 

GINGER*jTn'-j<rr,  8.  An  Indian  plant ;  more  com- 
mouly.  the  root,  well  known  for  its  hot  spicy  quality. 

Gin'-g*T-br«id,  120:  #.  Cake  seasoned  with  ginger. 

GINGERLY,  jfn'-ger-l^.  105:  ad.  Cautiously, 
nicely  as  from  delicacy  or  fear.  [Nearly  obs.] 

Gin'-ger-nesa,  #.  Nicenew,  cautiousness. 

GINGHAM,  pung'-ham,  77:  *.  A  thin  cotton 
staff  made  to  imitate  lawn.  • 

GINGIVAL,  jln'-ie-v^l,  a.  Belonging  to  the  gums. 

To  GINGLE,  jin'-gl,  101  :  v.n.  and  a.  To  clink 
with  vibrations  not  stopped  or  damped;  to  clink  re- 
peatedly ;  to  utter  chiming  sounds:— act.  To  shake  so 
as  to  produce  clinking  sounds ;  to  ring  as  a  little  bell. 

Gin'-glr,  # .  A  shrill  resounding  noise  ;  affected  con- 
sonance of  words  la  speech  or  style. 

GINGLYMUS,  g*ing'-gle-mu«,  77, 158,  105  : 
*.  That  species  of  articulation  which  resembles  a 
hinge.  [Anat.] 


GIF 

Gia'-gly-moid,  a.  Resembling  a  ginglymua. 
GINNET-jTn'-nSt,  *.  (Compare  Genet)  A  nag. 
GlNSENG=iin'-s£ng,   8,    An    aromatic   root    of 

America  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
7b  GIP— jTp,  v.  a.  To  eviscerate,  applied  only  to 

herrings. 
GIPSY.— See  Gypsy. 
GIRAFFE,  xhl-raT,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  The  came- 

GIiEaNDOLE,  zhe'-rifonlole,  [Fr.]  170:  t.    A 

branched  candlestick  ;  a  chandelier. 
GIRASOLE^jV-d-iAle,  #.    The    herb    turnsol ; 

also,  the  opal  stone. 
GIRD,  gu'erd,  77^  35 :  #.  Primarily,  a  twig,  shoot, 
or  wand:  this  was  used  for  measuring,  whence  the 
word  yard ;  it  was  also  used  for  binding,  whence  the 
ensuing  verb;  and  for  striking,  whence  the  appro- 
priated but  obsolete  meaning  of  this  word,  a  twitch, 
a  hit  with  the  tongue,  a  taunt,  a  sneer. 

To  Gird,  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  p ret.  and  part,  are 
either  Girded  or  Girt)  To  bind  round  with  a  flexible 
substance  as  a  twig  or  cord ;  to  make  fast  by  binding  ; 
to  invest;  to  encircle ;  to  lash,  to  gibe :— neu.  [Shaks,] 
To  gibe,  to  sneer. 

Gir'-deT,  8.  One  that  girds,  a  jeorcr ;  [Obs. ;]  the 
large  piece  of  Umber  that  gird*  or  makes  fast  the 
whole  floor 

Gird'-ing,  8,  A  covering.  [Bible.] 

Gir'-di-E,  77,  101 :  #.  A  band  or  belt  for  the  waist ; 
an  enclosure,  circumference ;  the  zodiac 

7b  Gir'-dle,  v.n.  To  bind  as  with  a  girdle. 

Gir'-dlr  r,  8,  He  who  girdles ;  a  girdle-maker. 

7b  Gurr,  77:  V,  a.  To  gird,  to  encompass. 

G'lTih,  s.  The  band  or  strap  passing  round  a  horse 
under  his  belly;  a  circular  bandage;  the  compass 
measured  by  a  girdle. 

To  Girth,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth. 

GIRE.— See  Gyre. 

GIRL,  gu'erl,  77,  35  :  #.  A  female  child,  the  cor- 
relative  of  boy;  a  young  woman;  a  woman;  among 
sportsmen,  a  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

GirK-liood,  118:  *.  The  state  of  being  a  girl. 

Gili'-ish,  a.  Suiting  a  girl ;  like  a  girl. 

GiriMsh-Iy.  105  :  ad.   In  a  girlish  manner. 

Girl'-ish-nesS,  «.   The  manners  of  a  girl. 

7b  GIRN.— See  To  Grin. 

To  GISE,  jlze,  v.  a.  To  pasture.  Compare  Agist 

GISLE,  gutx'-zl,  77,  101 :  ».  A  pledge.  [Obs.] 

GIST==j  wt,  t.  The  main  point  of  a  question ;  that 
on  which  it  lie§  or  rests. 

GITH,  gui/A,  77 :  *.  Guinea-pepper. 

G1TTERN,  gutt'-tern,  77  :  8.  A  sort  of  guitar. 

7b  GIVE,  gut v,  77:  1  v,  a,  and  ».   To  bestow; 

I  GAV*v=gave,  >  to  transmit,  to   confer,    to 

Given,  gut  v-vn,  114:)  transfer  ;  to  impart;  to 
yield;  to  grant;  to  allow;  to  enable;  to  utter;  to 
show;  to  apply;  to  conclude :—neu.  To  yield  from  or 
relent  in  Intenseness,  to  thaw  ;  to  yield  ground :  With 

Srlicles  it  is  liable  to  various  meanings,  chiefly 
rough  the  ellipsis  of  some  accusative  which  use 
includes  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb;  thus,  To  gio* 
back,  may  mean  to  restore,  with  an  accusative  ex- 
pressed ;  or  to  retire,  i.  e.  to  give  (ground  understood) 
by  going  back;  To  give  over,  to  quit,  to  cease;  to 
conclude  lost;  to  abaudon  ;  To  give  off  or  over,  to 
cease ;  To  give  in,  to  yield ;  To  give  unto,  to  adopt ;  To 
give  on  or  upon,  to  attack. 

Giv'-er,  36 :  #.  One  who  gives. 

Giv'-ing,  t.  Act  of  giving :  Giving  out,  a  publishing. 

Giv,  [Obs..]  Gin,  [Local]  conj.  If. 

Gift,  ».  Donation;  an  offering;  talent  given  by  na- 
ture. 

To  Gift,  v.  a.  To  endow  with  any  power  of  faculty. 


Gift'-ed,  a.  Endowed  with  certain  faculties. 
Tbs  sign  =  to  us«d  after  modes  of  spelling  the*  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Comonantes  mish-un,  i.  e,  minion,  165 :  vtih-un,  •,  e.  viwn,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166, 
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GLA 

Giff-ed-nest,  «.  The  state  of  being  gifted. 

GIVE,  *.— See  Gyre. 

GIZZARD,  gutz'-zard,  77,34:  ».  The  musculous 
stomach  of  a  fowl.    To  fret  the  ginxard,  to  banes. 

GLABROUS,  gla'-brus,  120:  a.  Smooth. 

Gla'-bri-ty,  105:  ».  Smoothness. 

GLACIAL,  gla'-ahe-ai,  146, 147 :  a.  ley. 

To  Gla'-a-ate,  v.  *.  To  torn  into  ioe. 

Gla'-cW-Zion,  150,89;  $.  Act  of  freezing;  ioe 
formed.  .  . 

Guac/.^er,  (glaW-e-er,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  field  of J 
ice  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  hollows  of  the  Alps. 

Glj-cjb',  (gl4-ceV,  104)  t.  A  smooth  slope  or 
bank,  named  from  the  notion  of  sliding  or  slippery. 
[For.] 

GLAD  «  glad,  a.  Pleased :  cheerful,  elevated  with 
Joy  i  pleasing;  expressing  gladness. 

To  Glad,  V.  a.  and  ft.  To  gladden.  [Obs.  or  Poet.] 

Glad'-der,  t.  One  who  makes  glad.  [Dryden.] 

Glad'-Iy,  ad.  With  pleasure ;  joyfully. 

Glad'-neif,  #.  Cheerfulness,  Joy. 

Glad'-fal,  a.  Glad.  Glad'-fid-neaa,  ».  Gladness. 
[Obs.J 

Glad'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Delighted. 

tJ-  This  and  its  relations,  Qladsowuly,  Qladsoneness, 
occur  but  in  poetry. 

To  Glkd'-deh,  1 14 :  t>.  a.  To  make  glad,  to  cheer. 

GLADE=f?lad<,  *.  A  green  clear  space  in  a  wood, 
or  an  opening  through  it. 

G  LADEN— -See  the  next  word. 

GLADIATE,  gl&d'-e-itt,  81 :  a.  Swordshaped. 
[BoL]  Allied  to  Gladden,  or  Gla'-der,  an  old  name  for 
swordgrass. 

GLAr/'-l-A'-TOR,  f .  An  ancient  prize-fighter. 

Glad"-i-a'-tor-y,  a.  Gladiatorial. 

Glad'-wi-to^ri-al,  90 :  a.  Relating  to  gladiators. 

Glad'-f-a-ture,  147  :  *.    Sword  play.  [Unusual] 

GLAIR=glart,  «.  The  white  of  an  egg;  any  viscous 
transparent  matter. 

To  Glair,  f.  a.    To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GlairZ-jr,  a.    like  glair,  or  having  its  qualities. 

Gla'-re-OM,  120 :  a.    Consisting  of  viscous  matter. 

To  Glare,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shine  with  a  clear 
dazzling  light;  to  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes;  to 
be  obtrusively  conspicuous :— «ct  To  shoot  out  a  daz- 
zling light 

Glare,  «.   A  dazzling  light;  a  piercing  look. 

Gla'-ring,  a.    That  glares ;  barefaced ;  notorious. 

Gla'-ring-ly,  ad.    Openly,  notoriously. 

GLA  NCE=-glanct,  1 1 :  «.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light ; 
a  darting  of  the  eye ;  a  snatch  of  sight 

To  Glance,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray;  to 
view  with  a  quick  east  of  the  eye ;  hence,  from  the  first 
meaning,  to  fly  off  obliquely  as  a  refracted  ray ;  and 
hone©  to  strike  obliquely;  figuratively,  to  throw  out 
hints:— act.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely. 

Glan'-Ctng-ly,  ad.  Obliquely ;  transiently. 

GLAND^gland,  ».  A  soft  body  in  the  animal 
frame  formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  being  either  a  part  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
or  destined  to  secrete  some  fluid  from  the  blood;  a 
correspondent  duct  in  plants. 

Glan'-di-form,  a.    Resembling  a  gland. 

Glan'-dule,  ».    A  small  gland. 

Glan'-du-lar,  34 :  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  containing 

6 lands.  Glamdulous  and  its  relation  Qlaudulosity  are 
ttle  used. 
Glam'-dxrs,  143:  8,    A  distemper  of  the  glands  in 

horses,  in  which  corrupt  matter  runs  from  the  nose. 
Glan'-dered,  114:  a.    Affected  with  glanders. 
To  GLARE,  &c— See  under  Glair. 
GLASS-glaas,  11:  ».  and  a.    A  hard,  brittle, 
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transparent  substance,  formed  by  fusing  sand  with 
fixed  alkalies;  anv  substance  resembling  glass  j  that 
which  is  made  of  glass,  as  a  vessel,  a  mirror,  a  lens; 
also,  the  quantity  which  a  small  glass  drinking  vessel 
contains:— adj.  Made  of  glass. 

To  Glaza,  0.  a.  (Obs.  or  little  used.)  To  see  as  in  a 
glass;  to  case  in  glass ;  to  cover  with  glass  or  glaze. 

(t>  Among  the  compounds  are  Glass'  blower,  (a  worker 
in  glass ;)  Glass-coach',  (a  coach  hired  for  a  day  or 
any  short  period  as  a  private  carriage,  so  called  be* 
cause  originally  only  private  carriages  had  glass  win- 
dows;) QUw'-fkU,  (as  of  wine  i)  Qlasf-fitrnace,  (for 
making  glass ;)  Glass' goMing,  (vain ;)  Glass*  grinder  ; 
Glass' 'house,  (manufactory  of  glass;)  Glass' man,  (dealer 
in  gloss;)  Glass'-tnetal,  (glass  in  fusion;)  Glass* -works; 
Glass'wort,  (a  plant,)  &c 

GlaV-ay,  105:  a.    Vitreous ;  like  glass. 

Glaa'-Sfr-neM,  t.    Vitreonsness. 

To  Glazb,  (glaze)  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  glass,  or 
windows  of  glass  i  to  cover  or  incrust  with  a  vitreous 
substance ;  to  cover  with  any  thing  smooth  and  shining ; 
to  give  a  glassy  surface  to,  to  make  glassy  or  glossy. 

Gla'-zier,  (gla'-zh'er,  146,  147)  $.  One  whose 
business  is  to  glaze  window-frames,  &c. 

Gla'-zing,  *.  The  substance  with  which  potters'  ware 
is  glazed;  any  factitious  shining  exterior;  the  art  of  a 
glazier. 

GLASTONBURY,  glaz'-M-Wr-re^  156,  114, 
109:  a.  An  epithet,  from  a  town  in  Somerutsh.  of  a 
medlar,  and  of  a  shrub. 

GLAUBER  =»gnW-b*T,  «.  An  epithet  from 
Glauber,  a  German  chemist,  of  eertaln  salts  now  defined 
sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAUCOMA*gliw-Co'-mA,  s.  A  disease  of  the 
eye  which  turns  it  grey ;  also  called  pearl-eye. 

GLA V  E=-glivt,  8.    A  broad  sword.  [Spenser.] 

To  G LAYER,  glaV-er,  v.  n.   To  flatter.  [Obs.] 

Glav'-er-eT,  36 :  ».    A  flatterer.  [Obs.] 

To  GLAZE,  &c— See  under  Glass. 

G  LE  AM=gleoraJ  s.  A  shoot  of  light,  a  beam,  a  ray ; 
transient  lustre. 

To  Gleam,  v.  tt.    To  emit  a  ray  ;  to  begin  shining. 

Gleam'-ing,  a.    A  shoot  or  ray  of  splendor. 

Gleam'-y,  a.    Flashing,  darting  beams  of  light 

To  Glut-MER,  v.  ».    To  shine  or  appear  faintly. 

Glim'-mer,  36 :  «.  Faint  splendor,  weak  light;  a 
fossil  so  called  from  its  appearance. 

Glim'-mer-ing,  «.    Faint  or  imperfect  view. 

Glimpse,  189:  *.  A  weak  faint  light;  a  flash  of 
light;  transient  lustre;  transient  view;  transient  en- 
joyment ;  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 

To  Glimpse,  v.  *.    To  appear  by  glimpses. 

To  GLEAN=$Iean,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  gather  what 
the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave ;  to  gather  from  things 
thinly  scattered ;    new.  To  gather  after  the  reapers. 

Glean,  Glean'-ing,  *.  Things  gleaned;  act  of 
gleaning. 

Glean'-er,  36 :  #.    One  who  gleans. 

GLEBE»glebe,  «.  Ground,  land,  turf;  specially, 
the  land  possessed  as  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Gle'-bows,  120:  Gle'-by,  105  :  a.    Turfy. 

GLEDE»glede,  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

GLEE— glee,  «•  Joy,  merriment,  gayety  ;  a  sort  of 
song  or  catch  sung  in  parts. 

GleeWul,  117:  a.   Merry.   GUt*8ome  is  obs. 

Glbbk,  8.  Music;  a  scoff  or  Joke.  This  obsolete 
word  in  the  original  Saxon  is  the  parent  of  the  fore- 
going :  with  a  different  etymology  it  is  also  the  name 
of  an  old  game  at  cards. 

To  Gleek,  v.  a.    To  gibe,  to  droll  upon.  [Obs.] 

GLEED=*gle<d,  i.    A  glowing  coal.  [Obs.] 

7bGLEEN=gleitl,  v.  *.    To  shine.  [Prior.] 

GLEET^glett,  «.  The  flux  of  a  thin  humor  from 
the  urethra;  a  thin  ichor  from  a  sore. 

To  Gleet,  v.  n.    To  flow  as  from  a  gleet 
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Gleet'-jb  «.    Thin,  limpid,  as  from  disease. 

GLEN«gl£l>,  t.    A  depression  between  bills. 

GLCNE-gleot,  «.  The  socket  of  Use  eye;  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ;  a  socket 

GLEW,  &c,  GLIAD1NE*—See  Glue.  &o. 

GLIB=glib,  a.    Smooth,  slippery ;  voluble. 

GlibMy,  105  :  ad.    Smoothly ;  volubly, 

GHtAnes*,  *.    Smoothness ;  slipperintss. 

To  Gub,  v.  a.  To  aastrate,  to  take  away  virility,  to 
applied  from  the  notion  of  smoothing.  [Shaks.] 

GLIB=glTb,  #.  A  bush  of  hair  over  the  eyes.  [Obs.J 

To  G  LI  DE=  glide,  v,  it.  To  flow  gently;  to  move 
silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass  on  quickly  and  easily. 

Glide,  «.    Easy  lapse;  the  act  of  moving  smoothly. 

Gli'-der,  *.    He  or  that  which  glides. 

GLIKE.— See  Oleek  under  Glee. 

To  GLIMMER,  &c,  GLIMPSE,— See  under 
Gleam. 

To  GLISTEN,  srlfc'-srj,  156, 114 :  v.  ».  To  shine, 
to  sparkle  with  light,  as  dew  in  the  sun. 

To  Gus'-TSR*  V.n.    To  glisten,  to  glitter. 

Gltf-ter,  8.  Glitter:  CJyeter  is  a  word  quite  distinct. 

Glist,  «.    Glimmer,  muscovy  glass. 

To  Gltt/-TBR,  v.  n.  To  shine,  to  sparkle  with  light, 
as  bright  metal  in  the  sun;  to  be  striking  or  specious. 

Glit'-Ur,  g.    Brilliancy ;  specious  lustre. 

Glit'-ter-ing,  a.    Shining.   Oiitterand  is  obs. 

Glit'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.    With  specious  lustre. 

To  GLQAM»=gloaro,  v.  *.  To  be  gloomy  or  glum. 
[One.] 

To  GLOAR=glort,  134:  v.  n.  To  squint;  to  stare. 

To  Gloat,  v.  m.  To  stare  with  admiration  and  desire. 

GLOBE=fflobe,  ».  A  sphere,  a  ball;  the  terra- 
queous ball;  an  artificial  representation  of  the  terra- 
queous ball ;  a  convex  representation  of  the  celestial 
concave. 

To  Globe,  v.  a.   To  conglobate.  [Milton.] 

Glo'-botfs,  120:  Glo'-by,  105;  Globose1,  (-boo, 
159)  a.  Spherical,  round. 

£?•  The  second  word  is  least  in  use. 

Glo-boe'-j-ty,  84, 105 :  s.    Sphericity. 

Glob'-o-lar,  92,  34 :  a.    Spherical,  round. 

Glob'-ule,  *.  A  little  globe,  particularly  applied  to 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

Glob'-u-lous,  120 :  a.    In  form  of  a  globule. 

To  GLOMERATE»gl5m'-c'r-aU,v.a.  To  gather 
into  a  ball,  as  thread  or  other  filamentous  substance. 

Glom'-er-ovs,  120:  a.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or 
sphere. 

G  lom'-er-a"-*u>n, «.  Formation  of  a  ball ;  ball-formed. 

Gi-OMB,  #.    A  roundish  head  of  flowers.  [Bot.] 

GLOOM=gl53m,  t.  Imperfect  darkness,  obscurity ; 
dismalnese;  cloudiness  of  aspect;  sullenness. 

7b  Gloom,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Compare  To  Gloam.)  In 
old  authors,  to  shine  obscurely ;  in  modern  use,  to  be 
dark;  tabemelancholy  or  sullen;  to  look  dismally:— 
act.  To  fill  with  gloom. 

Gloom'-*;,  a.    Obscure ;  dark ;  dismal ;  sullen. 

Gloom'-i-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  gloomy  manner. 

Gloom'-i-nesg,  9.    State  or  quality  of  being  gloomy. 

GLORIATION,  GLORIFY,  &c— See  under 

Glorious. 
GLORIOUS,  elore'4-u8,  47, 105, 120:  a.  That 

claims  admiration  and  honour ;  illustrious,  excellent ; 

renowned ;  resplendent  with  divine  attributes ;  exalted ; 

in  old  authors,  boastful. 
Glo'-ri-ottS-Iy,  ad.  In  a  glorious  manner ;  with  glory. 
Glo'-RF,  i.    Splendor,   exaltation;   honour,  praise, 

renown;  the  felicity  of  heaven;  that  which  confers 

honour;  a  circle  of  rays  round  the  head  of  a  sacred 

person  in  a  painting:  Vain'-gloty,  pride,  boastfulness. 
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To  Glo'-ry,  V.  n.  (Generally  followed  by  m.)  To 
exult ;  to  be  proud  with  regard  to  something. 

Glo'-mrd,  (-rid,  114)  a.  Decorated  with  glory. 
[Milton.l 

Glo,-n-a"-/ion, ».    Boast,  triumph.  [Obs.] 
To  Glo'-ri-fy,  6:  v.  a.    To   make   glorious;  to 
honour,  to  extol ;  to  attribute  glory  to ;  to  raise  to  glory. 

Glo,-ri-fi-ca"-/fon,  89 :  s.    The  act  of  glorifying ; 

the  state  of  being  glorified. 
To  GLOSE,  GLOSER,  &c^-See  To  Close,  &c. 

GLOSS=gl5ea,  17:  ».  The  interpretation  (literally 
the  tomgue  or  language)  which  a  commentator  gives  to 
any  passage  or  text ;  (such  is  the  strict  meaning ;  but 
Gloss,  superficial  lustre,  and  the  verb  To  Uluxe,  to 
flatter,  having  been  frequently  confounded  with  this 
word,  they  are  all  three  reciprocally  liable  to  a  shade 
of  each  other's  meaning ;)  an  interpretation  artfully 
specious. 

To  Gloss,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  comment ;  to  make  inci- 
dents! sly  remarks i—act.  To  explain  by  comment;  to 
palliate  by  deeeptious  interpretation  or  specious  ex- 
position. 

Gloss'-er,  Glos'-sist,  ».  A  writer  of  glosses,  a 
scholiast,  a  commentator.  Glossator  is  littlu  used. 

Gi.ost>f-A-Rr,  s.  A  dictionary  to  interpret  an  author 
whose  language  is  antiquated  or  dialectical. 

GlosV-a-rist,  #.    A  writer  of  glosses,  or  a  glossary. 

Glos-sa'-rt-al,  90  :  a.    Containing  explanation. 

GLOs-soo'-Rwi-PHr,  87,  163:  ».  The  writing  of 
commentaries :  hence,  Glossog'rapher,  a  commentator. 

GLOSS=gl5ss,  17:  *.    Superficial  lustre. 

To  Gloss,  v.  a.  To  embellish  with  superficial  lustre ; 
To  gloss  over  a  postage  or  a  meaning,  is  to  give  it  a  lustre 
or  likelihood  it  is  not  entitled  to.  See  the  previous 
class  of  words. 

Glos'-sef,  #.    A  polisher. 

Glos'-sy,  a.    Shining ;  smoothly  polished. 

Glos'-st-nesfl,  s.    The  lustre  of  a  smooth  surface. 

GLOTTlS=rgloY-tis,  *.  The  aperture  of  the  larynx 
at  the  head  or  the  windpipe. 

To  GLOUTWlowt,  v.  ».  To  pout,  to  look  sullen. 
[Obs.  or  local.]  It  may  be  found  for  To  Gloat. 

GLOVE,  gluv,  107,  189:  *.  A  covering  for  the 
hand,  usually  with  a  sheath  for  each  finger. 

To  Glove,  V.  a.    To  cover  as  with  a  glove. 

Glov'-er,  36  :  s.    He  who  makes  or  sells  gloves. 

To  GLOW,  glo,  125  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  exhibit  in- 
candescence ;  hence,  to  shine  with  bright  lustre ;  to  be 
bright  or  red  with  heat  or  animation ;  to  burn  with 
heat  but  without  combustion ;  hence,  to  feel  heat  of 
body;  to  feel  passion  strongly;  to  be  strongly  ani- 
mated '.—act.  [Shake.]  To  make  glowing. 

Glow,  8,  Shining  heat;  white  beat;  vividness  of 
colour;  unusual  warmth ;  vehemence  of  passion. 

Glott/-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  glowing  manner. 

do*/- wo  ma,  141 :  $.   A  grub  with  a  luminous  tail. 

To  GLOZE=»gloze,  v.  n.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle, 
to  talk  smoothly.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  To  Olou. 

Gloze,  Gloating,  $,    Flattery;  gloss.  [Obs.] 

Glo'-zeT,  #.    A  flatterer;  a  liar.  [Obs] 

GLUCINE,  glW-cin,  109,  105:  a.  A  soft  white 
earth  found  in  the  beryl,  and  so  named  because  it 
forms  with  acids  salts  that  are  tweet  to  the  taste. 

Glif/-cJ-um,  105,  146:  «.  The  supposed  metallic 
base  ofglucine. 

GLUE,  gl'55,  109 :  ».  A  cement  commonly  made 
by  boiling  some  animal  substance  to  a  jelly. 

To  Glue,  v.  a.    To  join  with  glue;  to  join. 

Glw'-er,  «.    He  that  glues. 

Glu'-ey,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 

GlcZ-tkn,  9.  A  substance  found  in  vegetables  affording 
products  analogous  to  those  of  animal  matter,  and 
especially  characterised  by  ammonia. 

Gl&r-ti-noifg,  a.    Viscous ;  tenacious. 
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Glu'-ti-n0»/8-r.e8fi,  «%    Viscidity,  tenacity. 

To  Glu'-ti-tiate,  v.  a.    To  join  with  glue. 

Gla</-tt-na"-/toij,  «.    The  act  of  joining  with  glue. 

Gi  j'-^-d/nb,  (-din,  105)  9.  One  of  the  constituents 
of  gluten.  [Urr.] 

GLl)M=glum,  a.  Sullen;  gloomy.  [In  good  col- 
loquial  use,  though  otherwise  inelegant.  The  tubs, 
is  obs.] 

GLUME,  gl'SCm,  109:  «.  The  calyx  or  corol  of 
corn  and  grasses.  [Dot] 

Glw'-mosfS,  a.    Having  a  glome. 

To  GLUT=glut,  v.  n.  To  swallow  ;  to  fill  beyond 
sufficiency,  to  saturate;  to  feast  to  satiety. 

Glut,  f.  That  which  is  gorged ;  plenty  even  to  loath, 
ing;  superabundance;  that  which  obstructs  a  passage. 

Gi.ut'-ton,  (-tn,  114)  9.  One  who  eats  to  excess; 
one  who  takes  of  any  thing  to  excess »  an  animal  re- 
markable tor  voracity. 

Glut'-ton-owfl,  (glu t'-tdn-us)  a.  Given  to  excessive 
eating ;  delighted  overmuch  with  food. 

Glut'-ton-ovs-ly,  ad.    In  a  gluttonous  manner. 

Glut'-toD-ovs-ness,  «.    Gluttony. 

GloV-ton-y,  105  :  8,    Excess  in  eating  ;  voracity. 

To  Glut'-ton-ize,  v.  n.    To  eat  to  excess. 

GLUTEAL,  glW-ti-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
buttocks. 

GLUTINOUS,  &c— See  under  Glue. 

GLYCONlC=glI-c6n'-Tck,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  kind  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 

GLYN.— See  Glen. 

GLYPH,  gltff,  163:  t.  In  sculpture  or  architec- 
ture, any  ornamental  cavity. 

d/TV-Tlc,  74,  78 :  8,   The  art  of  engraving  figures. 

Glyp-tog'-ra-pAy,  87,  163:  «.  The  science  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  gems. 

GNAR,  oar,  157:  *.    A  knot  [Chaucer.] 

GnarMed,  a.    Knotted.  [Shaks.] 

To  Gnaul,  v.  ft.  To  show  a  cross-grained  humour 
by  growling  or  snarling.  Spenser  uses  To  Gnar. 

To  GNASH,  nash,  157:  v.  a.  and  n.   To  strike 

,  together  as  applied  to  the  teeth :— «e«.  To  grind  the 
teeth;  to  rage  with  pain  or  anger  even  to  collision  of 
the  teeth ;  to  speak  in  rage  while  grinding  the  teeth. 

Gnash'-ing, «.  The  act  of  grinding  the  teeth  in 
pain  or  anger. 

GNAT,  nit,  157:  t.  A  small  winged  stinging 
insect  of  several  species ;  a  thing  proverbially  small. 

£3-  The  compounds  are  Gnat -flower,  (a  plant ;)  Gmaf- 
tnapper,  (a  bird ;)  and  Q  not -worm,  (the  larva  of  a  gnat) 

To  GNAW,  niw,  157 :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  bite  off  by 
little  and  little ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage ;  to  wear  away 
by  biting ;  to  corrode,  to  fret  \—*e*.  To  use  the  teeth  in 
biting. 

Gnaw'-eT,  s.    He  or  that  which  corrodes. 

GNOFF,  noff,  157  :  «.   A  miser.  [Chaucer.] 

GNOME,  nome,  157 :  #.  A  being  supposed  by  the 
cabalists  to  irihablt  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
to  guard  its  component  substances.— See  also  under 
Gnomon. 

GNOMON,  no'-mon,  157:  t.  That  which  indi- 
cates; hence,  the  hand  of  a  dial;  an  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  astronomical  altitudes,  &c;  a  figure  in 
geometry  which  is  complemental,  and  therefore  indi- 
cative of  another  figure. 

Gno-mon'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  dialling. 
Amus.vL  Gnomxmics,  the  art  of  dialling. 

Gno,-mi-0-met"-ri-cal,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
optical  instruments  which  measure  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals, strata.  &c,  by  reflection. 

Gno'-mk,  [Gr.]  169 :  *.  That  which,  by  lis  compre- 
hensiveness, indicates  much,  a  brief  reflection  or 
maxim. 

Gnom'-i-ca1,92  :  a.  Sententious;  containing 

Gno-mol'-O-gy,  *.  A  collection  of  maxims. 
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GNOSTIC,  noa'-ttck,  157:  #.  and  a.  One  of 
an  early  sect  in  Christian  history,  that  sprang  from 
Simon  Magus,  and  pretended  to"  extraordinary  know 
ledge  and  illumination:— adj.  Pertaining  to  the  gnos- 
tics. 

To  GO=«=go,  ]  v.  n.  To  move,  to  pass,  to  pro- 

I  WBNT=w£nt,      >  coed,   sometimes    in    a    literal. 

Gone,  gon,  135  :J  sometimes  in  a  figurative  sense; 
specially,  to  walk  as  distinguislied  from  other  modes 
of  moving ;  also,  to  depart  from,  as  distinguished  from 
To  come;  to  be  in  motion  from  whatever  canse,  or  in 
whatever  manner ;  to  proceed  in  some  course  or  con- 
dition ;  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another j  to  proceed 
in  train  or  consequence;  to  have  weight  or  estunatiuo 
in  the  course  moved  in:  When  joined  with  particles, 
as  about,  aside,  between,  down,  off,  throngh,  &c„  it  still 
retains,  cither  literally  or  figuratively,  the  general 
sense  of  moving,  proceeding,  or  passing,  the  qualify- 
ing or  restraining  of  this  meauing  lying  with  the  par- 
ticle, and  not  being  a  new  meaning  of  the  verb. 

GtAer,  ».  One  who  goes  ;  one  who  walks. 

GoMng,  #.  Act  of  going;  departure  ;  pregnancy; 
procedure;  issue  or  extremity. 

Go-to,  go-too7,  interj,  A  phrase  signifying  "To  the 
purpose  1"  very  prevalent  formerly,  but  now  out  of  use. 

Go'-be-twbkn,  «.  An  luterposing  agent. 

Go'-BY,  (-by)  *.  A  passing  by ;  evasion ;  artifice. 

Go'-CART,  s.  A  machine  with  which  infants  walk. 

GOAD=goad,  ».  A  pointed  stick  for  driving  beasts. 

To  Goad,  v.  a.  To  drive ;  to  incite  ;  to  stimulate. 

GOAL— goal,  ».  The  post  or  other  mark  set  to 
bound  a  race ;  also,  (because  in  a  circular  course  :» 
coincides,)  the  starting  post;  final  purpose  or  aim; 
generally. 

ft>  It  is  sometimes  wrongly  used  for  Gaol  or  Jail. 

GOAR,  (of  cloth,  &c.) — See  Gore. 

GOAT=?goat,  a.  A  ruminant  animal,  nearly  the  site 
of  a  sheep,  active,  rank  of  smell,  and  salacious. 

Goat'-ish,  a.  Rank  in  smell ;  salacious. 

Goat'-herd,  $.  One  who  tends  goats. 

(fc?*  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Goat -beard,  Qoat- 
marjoram,  Goat's' -rue,  (hat*' -thorn,  (names  of 
plants;)  Goat'<haftr,  (an  insect;)  Goat-fish,  (a  fish 
of  the  Mediterranean ;)  Ooatf -milker  and  Goaf-tucker, 
(names  of  birds,  the  former  a  kind  of  owl;)  and 
Goafs-milk,  Goaf  skin,  of  obvious  meaning. 

GOB=g6b,  8.  A  lump ;  a  mouthful.  [Vulg.] 

Gob'-bet,  8,  A  mouthful.  To  Gob'-bet,  v.  a.  To 
swallow. 

To  Gob'-bi.E,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  swallow  in  largo 
pieces ;  to  swallow  hastily :— *e«.  To  make  a  noise  in 
the  throat  as  iu  swallowing. 

Goty-bler,  36 :  ».  A  greedy  eater. 

GOBLET=fr5r/-lSt,  8,  A  large  drinking  cup. 

GOBLIN=gob'-lTn,  «.  An  evil  spirit;  a  walkiug 
spirit;  a  frightful  phantom ;  an  clt 

GOD,  in  its  primary  sense,  see  under  Good  :  and  in 
the  same  class  seek  also  such  compounds  and  rela- 
tions as  are  not  found  below. 

God,  8,  A  deity ;  one  that  is  worshipped  ;  an  idol. 

To  God,  v.  a.  To  deify.  [Shaks.] 

God'-dess,  t.  A  female  deity. 

God'-like,  a.  Divine,  resembling  a  god. 

God'-ling,  *.  A  little  god. 

God'-flhip,  8,  The  rank  of  a  god. 

God'-smith,  8,  A  maker  of  idols.    [Dryden.] 

GOEL,  gotf-SI,  107 :  a.  Yellow.  [Obs.] 

GOFF.— See  Golf. 

GOG.— See  Agog. 

To  GOGGLE,  gfig'-gl,  101 :  v.  «.  To  strain  or 
roll  the  eyes. 

GogS-glt,  «.  and  a.  A  stare ;  a  rolling  of  the  eye  : 
In  the  plural,  blinds  for  horses  apt  to  take  fright ;  also. 


spectacle*  to  cure  squinting,  or  to  defcud  the  eyes  from 
The  schemei  entire,  mad  ibe  principle*  to  irhidi  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dk-tumerjr. 

li<j»:  good :  j'o3,  i.e.  jew,  55 :  o,  t,  \  &c.  mute,  171. 


Foweh:  gaU'-wiv  cbup/-man:  pd-psV: 
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dust  or  a  glaring  light: — adj.  Prominent  staring. 
Gog'qle-eyed,  "•  Uaring  prominent  rolling  eye*. 

GOITRE,  goy'-tur,  29,  159:  #.  A  large  tumor 
between  the  windpipe  and  the  skin  of  the  throat ;  a 
person  with  a  goitre. 

GOLA=go'-ld,  9.  The  tame  as  Cymatium. 

GOLD,  go  ltd,  116:  8.  aud  a.  A  precious  metal  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  most  ductile  and  malleable 
of  all  the  metals,  and  used  by  all  nations  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  standard  of  value ;  money ;  some- 
thing pleasing  or  valuable;  the  colour  of  gold:— o^/. 
Made  of  gold,  golden. 

Gol'-den,  114:  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  gold; 
shining,  yellow;  excellent,  valuable;  happy,  resem- 
bling the  age  of  gold. 

Gol'-dro-ly,  ad.  Splendidly;  delightfully. 

Gol'-dimo,  8.  The  name  of  an  apple. 

Gou/-nby,  8.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Goi*r/-B&4r-lZR,  «.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  beat 
gold  between  skins  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding. 

GoltAbound,  a.  Encompassed  with  gold. 

GouZ-finch,  8.  A  singing  bird  with  yellow  wings. 

Goi<r/-PROOy,  a.  Not  to  be  seduced  by  gold. 

Goi<i>'- SMITH,  *.  A  worker  in  gold ;  also,  from 
Cromwell's  time  and  till  lately,  a  banker. 

GoiZ-DF- LOCKS,  x.  A  plant. 

t>  Other  compounds  are  numerous;  Gofden-eups, 
Gol' den -lungwort.  Gulden-rod.  Gold' -pleasure,  &c.  are 
plants :  Gold* -hammer  is  a  bird ;  Gold* -finder  was 
once  a  word  in  ludicrous  use  for  an  emptier  of  privies ; 
Cold*  size  is  a  glue  of  golden  colour,  &c. 

GOLF— g8lf,  «.  A  game  with  a  ball  and  clubs. 

GOLL=g5ll,  «.  The  hand,  in  contempt.  [Obi.] 

GOM,  gttm,  116 :  «.  A  man.  [Obs.]  Goman  is  the 
same. 

GOMPUOSIS,  gom-fo'-sts,  86:  *.  A  form  of 
articulation';  the  connection  of  a  tooth  with  its  socket. 

GONDOLA^goV-do-ld,  s.  A  boat  used  in  Venice. 

Gon'-do-li*r",  (-leer,  103 J  *.  A  boatman. 

GON  E.— See  To  Go. 

GONFALON=g5n'-f<3-Ion,  s.  An  ensign  or 
standard.  [Milton.]    Chaucer  uses  Gonfanon. 

GONG=g<Sng,  8.  A  sort  of  brass  drum  struck  with 
a  mallet.  As  an  old  Saxon  word  it  signified  a  Jakes. 

GONIOMETER.  gon'4-6m"4-*r,  105,  87 :  8. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  solid  angles. 

GONORRHOEA,  g6n'-o-re"-4,  155,  164,103: 
8.  A  morbid  running  in  venereal  complaints. 

GOODsKgttd*  8.  a.  adv.  and  inter;.  The  opposite 
of  evil,  and  which  is  felt  or  known  as  good  only  be- 
cause evil  has  been  experienced.  (See  Evil.)  And 
because,  as  the  view  enlarges,  what  was  felt  or  under- 
stood as  a  good  often  becomes  an  evil,  and  the  reverse, 
it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  defiuiiion  of  good  except 
by  stating  it  to  be  that  which  is  accompanied  by  en- 
joyment now,  and  will  not  turn  to  e\il  hen-after;  and 
also,  that  which,  though  felt  or  deemed  as  evil  now,  will 
turn  to  greater  good  hereafter;  benefit,  advantage; 
prosperity;  the  state  of  being  what  appears  to  be, 
earnest,  not  jest,  substance,  not  shadow;  moral 
actions;  moral  qualities;  in  the  plural.  Goods,  mov- 
ables in  a  house ;  personal  or  movable  estate,  formerly 
used  In  the  sing,  number . — adj.  (comp.  Better,  superl. 
BeU.)  That  conduces  to  preseut  relief  or  enjoyment ; 
that  gratifies  desire;  that  encourages  hope ;  proper; 
nncorrupted  ;  wholesome ;  useful ;  comple  te ;  valid  ; 
skilful;  prosperous;  honourable;  gny;  elegant;  con- 
siderable; real;  substantial:  moral;  kind,  loving; 
sociable:  As  good  as,  as  much  as,  tantamount  to:  in 
gotid  time,  opportunely;  not  too  fast;  having  time 
enough:  To  make  good,  to  maintain;  to  confirm;  to 
perform ;  to  establish  ;  to  supply,  to  make  complete  :— 
adv.  Well ;  much $  [in  this  use  it  occurs  only  in  a  few 
phr.tses,  and  these  obsolete  or  inelegant:]— interj. 
Well!  right! 
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Gotd'-ljr,  a.  and  adv.  Beautiful,  fine ;  swelling , 
happy:— adv.  Excellently,  [luall  senses  nearly  obs.] 

Good  -It'-ness,  *.  Beauty,  grace,  elegance. 

G>od'-li-li«td,  120:  «.  Goodness,  grace.  [Obs.] 

Good'-nett,  s.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  good. 

Good'-y,  8.  Good  wife,  good  woman. 

fc?*The  compounds  of  good  are  very  numerous;  the 
following  are  adverbial  forms  of  wishing,  salutation, 
Ac. :  tiood  bye,  (see  Bye,)  Mood-den,  (a  contraction 
either  of  good  dayen,  or  of  good  even;  obs.)  Good- 
mor*row,  Good-speed,  (good  success  ;  obs.)  Good-no w, 
(well-now;  obs.)  Set  The  follow hig  are  nouns  sub- 
stantive of  qualities:  Good-breed' ing,  (polite  man- 
ners;) Good  hu'mour,  (cheerfulness  of  mind;)  Good- 
man' ners,  (decorum  ; )  food-no* ture,  (kindness,  natural 
mildness;)  Good-*eu*J.  (a  soundness  of  under- 
standing;) Good-wilt,  (benevolence;  heartiness;  as 
applied  to  a  trade,  the  Favour,  custom,  and  opinion 
that  have  grown  to  it.)  &c.  In  many  compounds  it 
has  some  peculiar  or  restricted  meaning;  thus,  Good- 
Frt'diy  is  so  named  with  reference  to  its  consequences 
to  mankind;  a  Goodfei'low  is  so  called  with  reference 
to  his  companionable  qualities.  In  other  compounds 
Good  is  scarcely  mure  thnn  an  expletive,  as  Good' -man, 
Good'-wife.  Good- worn' an,  &c  These,  moreover,  are 
either  obsolete,  or  addressed  only  to  people  in  humblo 
life. 

God,  s.  Literally,  good,  or  the  source  of  good ;  a  name 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  from  a  confidence  that 
all  which  lie  dispenses  must  be  good,  however  some- 
times felt  or  deemed  as  e\il  now.  ^See  Good,  Evil,  and 
Freewill.) 

£?»  For  other  sentes,  and  derivatives  and  compounds 
belonging  to  other  senses,  see  the  word  God  in  its 
alphabetical  place. 

GodMy,  a.  and  ad.  Pious  towards  God ;  religious ; 
good  :—adv.  Piously ;  righteously. 

God'-li-ness,  «.  Piety ;  religions  life.  v 

God'-leas,  a.  Having  no  reverence  of  God. 

God'-less-rtesa,  «.  Impiety ;  unrighteousness. 

God'-htfad,  120:  8.  Deity;  divine  nature. 

God'- ward,  140:  adv.  Towards  God. 

God-yeld',  ad.  God  shield  you ;  good-by ;  also 
written  God-ild'  and  God-yield.   [Obs.] 

God'-vt it,  8.  Literally,  good-prey  or  food  ;  the  nam* 
of  a  blid  of  particular  delieicy. 

fcy  Other  compounds  are  God*-father,  God" -mother,  God?* 
child,  Gott-son,  Goo*  daughter,  which  imply  the  rela- 
tionship of  father,  son,  &c,  simply  as  regards  promises 
or  pledges  made  before  God.  So  also  GMVpeaay, 
(earnest  penny, )  is  money  in  giving  which  God  is  taken 
as  witness  of  the  bargain  :  other  compounds  of  this 
word  are  to  be  sought  under  it  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

GOO M.— See  Gotn. 

GOOSE=g33ce,  189 :  #.  «*a\l  «.  A  well-known  do- 

GEESE,  gwetct,  77 :  8.  pi.  J  mestic  water- fowl ; 
a  tailot's  smoothing  iron. 

£?»  Among  the  compounds  are  Goose? -cap,  (a  silly  per- 
son 0  Oitose'-foot,  Goose'-grass,  Goose* -tongue,  (names 
of  plants;)  uoos<f-a*W,  (front  which  pens  are  made ;) 
Qoose'-wing,  (a  sailor's  name  for  a  certain  sail,  or 
certain  parts  of  a  sail,"*  &c. 

GOOSEBERRY,  g^z'-Wr-r^.  158:  8.  Pro- 
perly,  gorse  berry,  a  prickly  shrub ;  the  berry  which  it 
bears. 

GocW-ber-ry-fool",  *. — See  Fool. 

GORBELLY,  gor'-bSl-l^j,  105  :  ».  A  big  paunch. 

Gor'-bel-liexl,  (-ltd,  1 14)  a.  Big-bellied.  [Shaks.J 

GORCOCK=ffor/-c6ck,  *.  The  moorcock. 

GORD,  go'urd,  130  :  «.  A  sort  of  dice.  [Obs] 

GORDIAN,  gord'-yfin,  147  :  a.  Intricate  as  the 
knot  which  Gordius  tied,  and  Alexander  cut,  but  could 
not  unravel 

GORE=gore,  47  :  «.  Blood  ;  clotted  blood. 

To  Gore,  v.  a.  To  wound  with  a  sharp  point. 

Go7- r»/,  a.  Bloody  ;  murderous. 
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Gore^crotr,  or  Gor'-crow,  *.  The  carrion  crow. 


To  Good,  v,  a.  To  manure.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Tht  sign  =  U  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound, 

Consonants:  mtsh-un, »,  e,  mission,  165  :  vtzh-un,  t.  e,  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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GOREsgore,  ».    A  wedge-shaped   piece  of  cloth 
sown  into  a  garment  to  widen  it  at  a  particular  part ; 
a  slip  or  triangular  piece  of  laud. 
GO  KG  E=  gorge, *.  The  throat ;  that  which  is  gorged ; 

a  concave  moulding ;  entrance  of  a  bastion. 
To  Gorge,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  swallow  with  greediness; 

to  glut :— neu.  To  feed. 
Gorged,  a.  Glutted ;  having  a  gorge  or  throat. 
Gor^get,  64 :  8.  The  piece  of  armour  at  the  throat; 
a  peudent  military  ornament ;  a  ruff  worn  by  females. 
GORGEOUS,  gor'-j'us,  146 :  a.  Splendid. 
Gor'-geows-ly,  ad.  With  showy  magnificence. 
GoV-groi/s-nesB,  t.  Showy  magnificence. 
GORGON  =gor'-gon,  *.    A  monster  of  which  the 
sight  turned  beholders  to  stone ;  any  thing  horrid  of 
aspect 
Gor-go'-ni-fln,  90:  a.  Of  power  as  the  Gorgon. 
GORMAND=rgor'-m£nd,  «.  A  greedy  eater. 
To  Gor/-man-dize,  v.  n.  To  feed  greedily. 
Gor"-man-di'-zer,  36 :  *.  A  voracious  eateT. 
GORSE=gorce,  «.  Furze;  a  thick  prickly  shrub. 
GORY.— See  under  Gore. 
GOSH  AWk=u6»MiaMok, «.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
GOSLING.    goz'-lmg,  *.    (Compare  Goose.)     A 

youn«  noose  j  a  catkin  ou  nut  trees  and  pines. 
GOSPEL=go»'-pe*l,   *.   and    a.    Literally,  good- 
tidings;  oue  of  the  four  histories  of  Christ ;  the  four 
histoiiea  collectively ;  the  whole  of  the  christian  reve- 
lation; theology;   any  general  doctrine t—cdj.    That 
agn  es  with  the  gospel. 
To  Gos'-pel,  v.  a.  To  instruct  in  gospel  tenets. 
GiV-pel-ler,  *.  An  evangelist;  an  old  name  of  con- 
tempt for  a  Wicklifllte ;  the  reader  of  the  gospel  at 
the  nltar. 
GOSSAMER=gcW-sd-meT,  36 :  #.    The  down  of 
plants  }  the  white  cobwebs  which  float  about  in  autumn. 
Gos'-iw-mer-y,  a.  Flimsy. 

GOSSI  P=5=g6V-8Tp,  s.    Originally,  a  godfather  or 
godmother  ;  a  godmother ;  a  friend  or  neighbour  j  a 
female  tattler ;  mere  tattle,  trifling  talk. 
Tb  Gos'-sip,  v.  ».   To  chat ;  to  be  merry. 
Gos'-sip-ry,  $.  Relationship  by  baptismal  rites. 
GOSSOON^gos-fwon',  «.  A  mean  footboy. 
GOSTING=gcW-tfug, t.  A  herb. 
GOT,  GOTTEN  .—See  To  Get 
GOTH=g5A,  #.  One  of  an  ancient  people  of  Scan- 
dinavia that  migrated  southward  >  a  barbarian. 
GoM'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths ;  barbarous.  • 
Go/A'-i-ci*m,  t-aizm,  158)  »,  Gothic  style  or  man- 
ners. 
GOTHAMIST=goft'-a-mi8t,*.   A  wise  man  of 

Gotham,  a  wiseacre.  [Bishop  Morton.] 
GOUGE,  gSSdge,  l'^5  :  *.  A  scooping  chisel. 
To  Got/ge,  v.  a.   To  scoop  out ;  tu  force  out  the  eye 

of  an  antagonist  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 
GOUJEERS,  goo'-ieax,  125,  143:  t.  The  vene- 

real  disease.  [Shaks.] 
GOU  LAND,  g5&Mand,  125;  ».  A  flower. 
GOULARD,  goo-lard',  125,  33  :  s.  An  extract  of 
lead  named  from  the  inventor,  used  for  Inflammations. 
GOURD,  go'urd=gored,   134:    ».   A  plant,  of 
which  the  fruit  of  some  species  is  like  a  bottle— See 
also  Gord. 
Gotm'-DJ-NKM,  $.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's  leg. 
GOURNET,  gur'-nSt,  120:  *.  A  fish. 
GOUT«gowt,  31  :  «.   A  drop.  [Shaks.]  a  disease 
named  as  from  a  defluxion,  and  mostly  affecting  the 
jduts  of  the  extremities. 
Gxmt'-y,  a.    Afflicted  with,  or  relating  to  gout 
Gout'-i-tiess,  «.  State  of  being  gouty. 
Gout'  wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.  A  plant 

The  schemes  entire,  and  tb*  principles  to  wb 
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GOUT,  g55,  [Fr.]  170  :  $.  Taste,  relish. 

7b  GOVERN,  guv'-em,  116  :  v.  a.  and  w.   To 

rule  with  authority  and  power ;  to  regulate,  to  direct; 
to  restrain ;  in  grammar,  to  affect  so  as  to  determine 
the  case,  mood,  &c : — neu.  To  exercise  authority  or 
control. 

Gov'-eTU-or,  38 :  *.  A  ruler,  principal  or  subordinate ; 
a  tutor ;  a  manager;  a  pilot. 

Gov'-cTn-esa,  ».  A  female  governor ;  a  tutoress. 

Gov'-ern-ant*,  (-int,  101)  s.  A  female  that  has  the 
charge  of  young  ladies,  a  governess. 

Gov'-ern-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  ruled. 

Gov'-cTn-ance,  «.  Rule  ;  control ;  behaviour. 

Gov'-crn-ment,  s.  Direction  ;  control ;  that  power 
or  authority  which  rules  a  community  ;  the  person  or 
persous  exercising  the  power ;  power  of  oue  word  in 
dctermiuing  the  case.  &c.  of  another:  amonif  old 
authors,  regularity  of  behaviour,  management  of  the 
limbs. 

GOWD— See  Gaud. 

GOWK=gowk,  t.  A  fool.  To  Gowk,  to  stupify. 
[Obs.] 

GOWN=gown,  31  :  «.  A  long  upper  garment 
commonly  worn  by  women,  occasionally  by  men. 

Gown'-man,  12:  t.  A  lawyer,  professor,  or  student, 
wearing  a  gown.    At  Oxford  it  is  Qoicns'-mcm. 

GRAB=gr&b,  t.  A  ship  peculiar  to  Malabar. 

To  GRABBLE,  grab'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  grope; 
to  sprawl ;  to  grapple.  To  Grab  is  also  used  in  the 
last  sense. 

GRACE=grace,  *.  Primarily,  forwardness,  willing- 
ness; hence,  favour,  kindness*  (in  this  sense  often 
used  in  the  plural,  as  Qtio<g*gracet ,)  favourable  influ- 
ence on  the  neart,  and  distinctively.  God's  iuflueuce  ; 
the  effect  of  heavenly  influence, virtue;  virtue  phy- 
sical; natural  endowment  of  any  recommendatory 
kind,  hence,  beauty;  (see  lower;)  the  title  of  a  duke 
or  archbishop,  formerly  of  the  king ;  that  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  an  offender,  pardou,  mercy;  the  prayer 
before  or  after  meat,  originally  in  Latin,  and  com- 
mencing M  Qratias  tibi  agimus." 

To  Grace,  v.  a.  To  dignify;  to  influence  spiritually. 

GraceMess,  a.  Wicked ;  unregenerate. 

GraceMess-ness, ».  Profligacy. 

Grace'-cup,  s.  The  cup  or  health  used  after  grace. 

Gkack,  *.  Elegance  with  ease  and  dignity ;  one  of 
three  goddesses  supposed  to  confer  the  gifts  of  ele- 
gance ;  embellishment ;  any  single  beauty. 
To  Grace,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  endow  with  elegance. 

Grace'-ful,  117:  a.  Full  of  virtue,  [Obs.]  beautiful 
with  dignity;  elegantly  easy. 


GraceM'ul-ly,  ad.  With  pleasing  dignity. 
Grace'-fwl-ness,  *.  Dignity  with  beauty 
GraceMeas-ly,  ad.  Without  elegance. 


:.  With  pleasing  dignity.   •   •  a 

Grace'-fwl-ness,  *.  Dignity  with  beauty.  /  ^  r+4^**-£3 

Gra'-CIOUB,  f-eh'us,  147)  a.    Graceful,  laming. 


excellent,  [Obs.]  favourable,  kind ;  favoured ;  in  a 
state  of  grace ;  merciful,  benevolent 

Gra'-cicua-ly,  ad.  Kindly  ;  with  condescension. 

Gra'-cioua-ness,  *.  Kind  condescension  or  manner. 

GRAC1LE,  gr&ss'-il,  94,  105 :  a.  Slender. 

Gra-cil'-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Slenderness. 

GRADATION. —See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

GRA  DE=  grade,  «.  A  step  or  degree;  rank. 

Gra'-di'-ent,  90  :  a.  Moving  by  steps. 

Grad'-a-tor-y,  92 :  a.  and  «.  Proceeding  step  by 
step  :_*.  Steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the  church. 

Gra-da'-/ton,  89 :  *•  Regular  progress  from  one  de- 
gree to  another;  regular  advance  step  by  step;  one 
step  iu  a  series ;  order ;  regular  process  of  argument. 

Grad'-u-JL,  147,  12:  a.  Proceeding  by  degrees. 
It  was  formerly  used  substantively  as  the  name  of  an 
order  of  steps ;  and  also  for  a  book  of  hymns  or  ser- 
vices,  otherwiso  called  a  Grail. 

B  tbe  numbers  rsfer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Grad'-rj-al-ly,  ad.  In  degree.  [Unusual;]  by  degrees. 

Grad'-u-aK'-t-ty,  84  :  *.  Regular  progression.  [Obs.] 

To  Gkad'-U-atb,  v.  a.  and  n.  Generally,  to  mark 
with  degrees;  specially,  to  distinguish  by  an  aca- 
demical degree  :—neu.  To  proceed  regularly;  to  be- 
come a  graduate ;  to  take  a  degree. 

Grad'-u-ate,  «.  He  who  has  an  academical  degree. 

Grad'-u-a-tor,  2,  38 :  #.  An  instrument  for  dividing 
a  line  into  equal  parts. 

Grad  -u-ate-ship,  *.  The  state  of  a  graduate. 

Grad'-u-a*-/i0n,  89  :  $.  Regular  progression  by 
succession  of  degrees ;  the  conferring  of  de  gives. 

GRAFF=gr£f,  155:  s.  (Compare  Grave.)  That 
which  is  cut  or  dug.  a  ditch  or  moat. 

7V  Graft,  11:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cut  a  tree  and  in- 
sert into  ihe  place  a  scion  or  branch  of  another  tree; 
to  insert  so  that  the  person  or  thing  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  body  from  which  original  existence  and 
growth  were  not  derived  ;  to  join  so  as  to  receive  sup- 
port from  something:— me*.  To  practise  incision. 

&*  Out  old  authors  spell  this  word  To  Graff,  and  the 
derivatives  correspondently. 

Graft,  *.  A  scion  inserted  in  another  tree. 

Graf-ter,  36  :  «.  One  who  grafts. 

GRAlL=gra\l,  t.  Small  particles  of  any  kind. — 
See  also  Gradual  under  Grade/ 

GR  AlN=gra\n,  #.  A  single  seed  of  corn ;  corn ; 
the  seed  of  *ny  fruit ;  any  miuute  particle,  particularly 
a  component  particle;  disposition  of  component  par- 
ticles ;  (see  lower ;)  any  thing  very  small ;  the  smallest 
denomination  of  weight ;  in  the  plural,  the  husks  oi 
malt  after  brewing. 

Grain'-y,  a.  Full  of  grains  or  kernels. 

Gr<l~mv'-0-roif8,  120  :  a.  Eating  grain. 

Gran'-ar-y,  (graV-ar-e^,  92)  s.  A  storehouse  for 
corn. 

Gran'-ule,  s.  A  small  particle,  a  grain. 

Gran'-u-lar,  a.  Resembling  grain  or  seed. 

Gran'-u-lotfB,  120  :  a.  Full  of  little  grains. 

To  Gran'-a-late,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  form  into  grains ; 
to  break  into  grains;  to  raise  Into  small  asperities. 

Gran'-u-la"-/ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  forming  into 
grains,  particularly  by  pouring  a  melted  substance 
into  water. 

Grain,  #.  The  direction  of  the  component  particles 
or  fibres  of  wood  or  other  substance;  the  constitution 
of  a  substance;  dye  or  stain  that  goes  through  the 
texture;  temper,  disposition,  heart ;  form  with  regard 
to  roughness  or  smoothness. 
To  Gram,  v.  a.  To  yield  fruit;  [Obs.;]  to  paint  as 
grained. 

Grained,  114:  a.  Rough;  made  less  smooth;  dyed 
in  grain ;  painted  as  having  a  grain. 

GRALLIC=gr&l'-lick,  a.  Stilted,  long-legged. 

GRAM=gr4m,  s.  The  unity  of  the  French  system 
of  weight,  nearly  equal  to  15*  grains  troy. 

GRAMERCY,  gr<3-mer'-ce\i.  105  :  interj. 
Many  thanks!  an  obsolete  expression  of  obligation. 

GRAMINEOUS,  grd-min'4-us,  120:  a.  Grassy. 

Gram'-i-niv^-o-rosis,  a.  Feeding  on  grass. 

GRAMMAR=grW-rrmr,  34 :  ».  The  elemental 
parts  of  learning;  specially,  the  art  or  science  of  using 
words  with  a  view  to  their  several  functions  and  in- 
flections in  forming  them  into  sentences ;  correctness 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  a  book  of  gram- 
matical principles. 

f&Qrammar~ruie  is  a  rule  of  grammar:  Grammar-school, 
a  school  in  which  languages  are  grammatically  taught. 

Gram-ma'-nf-an,  90  :  s.  One  versed  in  grammar. 

Gram-mat'-i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  taught  by 
grammar. 

Gram-mat'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  grammar. 

Gram-mat'-t-cas-ter,  *.  A  verbal  pedant. 
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7b  Gram-raat'-t-ci»e,  (-ctze,  137)  v.  n.  and  a. 

To  act  the  grammarian . — act.  To  make  grammatical. 
Gram'-ma-tistyt.  A  grammaticaster. 
GR  AMPLE,  gram'-pl,  101 :  #.  A  crab  fish. 
GKAMPUS=gram'-pus,  #.   A  fish  of  the  whale 

kind. 
GRANARY.— See  under  Grain. 

GRAND=gr£nd,  a.  Great  in  some  figurative  sense ; 
high  in  power;  illustrious;  splendid;  magnificent; 
noble,  cou reived  with  dignity  ;  principal,  chief;  com- 
prehensive in  relationship.  (See  tower.) 

Grand'-ly,  ad.  Loftily,  splendidly. 

Grand'-ness,  Gran'-di-ty,  x.  Grandeur.  [Unusual.] 

Grand'-*ur,  (-yur,  146,  147)  *.  Greatness  ;  in  a 
figurative  sense,  the  quality  or  combination  of  qua- 
lities, by  which  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  greatness  is 
conveyed;  splendor  ox  appearance  ;  elevation  of 
thought. 

Gran-dee',  s.  A  nobleman,  particularly  of  Spain. 

Gran-de'-vo«8,  120 :  a.  Of  great  age. 

Gran-dev'-i-ty,  92,  105:  «.  Great  age. 

Gran-diP-ic,  88  :  a.  Making  great. 

Gran-dil'-o-fsiows,  (-kwus,  76,  145,  120)  n. 
Using  lofty  words :  hence,  GrandiP-oquence,  big,  lofty 
language. 

Guand,  compounded  vr\ih  father,  son,  &c.  implies  the 
comprehension  of  a  link  or  generation  beyond  that 
from  which  the  relationship  is  primarily  named;  as 
Grun'dam,  (the  dam  or  mother  of  one's  lather  or 
mother; ludicrously,  Qran'-nam,  and  tfr ««'»//;)  Grand'- 
c/ti  d.  (a  child  of  one's  child:)  Grand'-daughtrr,  Grand'- 
father,  Grand' -Mother,  Grand' -ion,  and  Grand'-sire. 

GRANGE,  gravngi,  111:  *.  A  farm;  a  lone 
house  with  farming  buildings;  a  granary. 

GRANITE,  graV-Tt,  105:  «.  A  stone  or  rock 
composed  of  crystalline  grains  of  various  stones. 

Gra-nit'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
granite. 

GRANIVOROUS.— See  under  Grain. 

GRAN  NAM. — See  the  compounds  under  Grand. 

To  GRANT=gr&nt,  11:  v.  «.  To  admit  as  trtio 
what  is  not  yet  proved  ;  to  give,  to  bestow,  to  transfer. 

Grant,  «.  The  net  of  granting;  the  tiling  granted ; 
in  law,  a  conveyance  iu  writing;  a  concession. 

Grant/-er,  s.  He  who  grants  in  a  general  sense. 

Grant'-a-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  granted. 

Gran-tee',  *.  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  is  made. 

Gran-tor7,  177  :  *.  He  who  grants  in  a  legal  sense. 

GRANULAR,  To  GRANULATE,  &c.-See 
under  Grain. 

GRAPE=grape,  $.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  growing 
in  clusters.  Grape-shot  is  shot  in  clusters  confined  by 
bags. 

Grape'- less,  a.  Wanting  the  flavour  of  the  grape. 

Gra'-per-y,  s.  A  place  where  grapes  are  reared. 

Gra'-py,  a.  Like  grapes  ;  made  of  grapes. 

GRAPHIC,  graT-Tck,  163:  a.  Pertaining  to 
writing  or  delineation.    Graph'icai  is  less  used. 

GrapA'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  "With  good  delineation. 

Graph'-ite,  $.  Carburet  of  iron,  or  black  lead. 

GRAPNEL. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  GRAPPLE,  graV-pI,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
fasten,  to  fix;  [Obs.;]  to  seize  by  the  hands  or  by 
hooks : — neu.  To  contend  in  close  fight  as  wrestlers.  * 

Grap'-pU',  s.  A  seizing;  close  hug,  close  fight ;  a 
hook  or  iron  instrument  used  in  naval  combats. 

Grap'-ple-ment,  s.  Close  fight.  [Spenser.] 

Grap'-nel,  *.  A  small  anchor  ;  a  grapple. 
To  GRASP=-fcr£sp,  1 1 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  seize  by 
clasping  the  fingers  or  arms,  to  gripe: — neu.  To  catch. 

Grasp,  *.  Gripe,  seizure  ;  hold ;  power  of  seizure. 

Grasp'-er,  36 :  *.  One  who  grasps. 
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GR  ASS=gi  ftsg,  U:».  Popularly,  the  herbage  of 
the  fields ;  comprehensively,  any  plant  having  simple 
leaves,  a  husky  calyx,  and  the  seeds  single. 

To  Grass,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cover  with,  or  breed 
grass. 

Gras'-sy,  a.  Covered  with  or  resembling  grass. 

Gras'-si-ness,  *.  The  state  of  being  grassy. 

Grass'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  grass. 

Grass'-hop-per,  «.  A  small  insect 

Grass'-plot,  s.  A  level  green  spot 

C^*  Other  compounds  are  Grass' -green,  Grass1 -grown, 
Grassf-vetch,  &c. 

To  Graze,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  feed  or  supply  with 
grass;  to  feed  on  as  applied  to  grass;  to  tend  on 
grazing  cattle  :—nev.  To  eat  grass ;  to  supply  with 
grass. 

Gra'-zer,  36  :  #.  That  which  feeds  on  grass. 

Gra'-zier,  (gra'-zhVr,  147)  s.  One  that  feeds 
cattle ;  a  farmer  that  chiefly  deals  in  cattle. 

GRATE=grat*,  ».  A  partition  of  bars  with  email 
interstices;  the  range  of  bars  within  which  fires  are 
made. 

Gra'-ting.  $.  The  bars  of  a  grate. 

To  GRATE=grate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rub  or  wear 
by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body ;  to  fret  or  offend  by 
something  harsh : — neu.  To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or 
offend ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Gra'-ter,  '36:  8.  A  kind  of  fllo. 

Gra'-ting-ly,  ad  Harshly,  offensively. 

GRATEFUL,  gr&V-f&l,  117:  a.  (Compare 
Grace,  &c.)  That  is  received  with  pleasure,  accept- 
able, delightful :  This  is  the  primal-}*,  but  less  usual 
sonse.— See  lower. 

Grate'-M-ly,  atl.  Pleasingly.— See  also  lower. 

Grate-fal-nesSj  S.  Gratitude,  [Obs  ]  pleasantness. 

Tn  Gratf-i-fy,  (graY-i-fy,  92,  6)  v.  a.  To  give 
pleasure ;  to  please  by  compliance ;  to  humour  ;  to 
requite. 

Grat'-i-fi-er,  8.  One  who  pleases  or  delights. 

Grat/-i-fi-ca"-/t*on,  *.  Act  of  pleasing  ;  that  which 
pleases. 

GttATu'-Fr/L,  a.   Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits. 

Grate'-ftfl-ly,  ad.  With  gratitude.— See  also  above. 

Grat'-i-tude,  s.    Gratefulness,  [Obs.,]  thankfulness. 

Gra'-tis,  ad.    For  nothing;  without  a  return. 

Gro-tu'-i-ty,  98,  105:  t.    A  gift,  a  present. 

Gra-tu'-i'-toi/s,  120 :  a.  Voluntary ;  given  or  asserted 
without  ground,  cause,  or  proof. 

Gra-tu'-i-tous-ly,  ad.  Without  claim ;  without  proof. 

To  Grai/-u-latb,  v.  a.    To  congratulate. 

Grat"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.    Expressing  joy. 

Grat'-u-la"-/i'on,  89 :  *.    Salutation  of  joy. 

To  GRAV  Engrave,  v.  a.  To  dig;  to  entomb.  [Obs.] 

Grave,  s.  A  pit  for  a  dead  body ;  a  sepulchre ;  figu- 
ratively,  death,  destruction.  It  is  often  compounded, 
as  Qrawf-cloUics,  Grave-digger*  Gravestone. 

Grave/-]  ess,  a.    Wanting  a  tomb. 

To  Giiavh,  v.  a,  and  n.  (part.  Gra'-ven,  114) 
To  carte  on  a  hard  substance,  to  engrave ;  to  scrape 
and  clean  the  seams  or  hollows  of;  to  impress  deeply : 
—neu.  To  practise  engraving. 

Gra'-VtT,  36  :  *.    An  engraver ;  an  engraver's  tool. 

Gra'-ving,  s.    Carved  work ;  impression. 

GRAVE=grave,  a.  Originally,  heavy;  hence, 
weighty  in  a  figurative  sense;  and  hence  its  appro- 
priated English  meaning,  solemn,  serious,  not  gay,  not 
trifling;  applied  to  accent  or  tone,  not  acute,  de- 
prived, low. 
Grave'-ly,  ad.  Solemnly,  seriously;  without  show. 
Grave'-ness,  *,    Seriousness,  solemnity. 

Grav'i'-ty,  (griV-e-t&j,  92)  s.  Seriousness.— See 

lower. 
Gk^-ve-o-lrnt,  a.   Powerful  of  smell. 
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Ghav'-id,  a.    Heavy  from  pregnancy. 
Grav"-i-da/-ted,  a.    Heavy  or  great  with  young. 
Grav/-i-da"-//on,  89 :  *.    State  of  pregnancy. 
Gro-vid'-i-ty,  84,  92:  s.    Pregnancy. 
Gray*-i-tf,  9.    Weight;  tendency   to   the    centre: 

weight  in  a  figurative  sense.— See  next  to  Grav?ness 

above. 
To  Grav'-i-tate,  v.  n.    To  tend  to  the  centre. 
Grav'-i-ta"-/ion,  89 :  *.   Tho  force  by  which  bodies 

tend  to  some  centre. 
GRAVEL=graV-e*l,  #.  Hard  sand;  sandy  matter 

concreted  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
To  Grav'-el,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  stiak  as 

in  the  sand ;  hence,  to  embarrass,  to  puule. 
Grav'-el-ly,a.  Abounding  with  gravel. 
GRAVEOLENT,  GRAVITY,  GRAVID,  &c- 

See  under  Grave. 
GRAVY,  gra'-veu,,  105  :  s.  The  juice  of  meat  not 

too  much  dried  by  cooking;  any  sauce  used  for  gravy. 
GRAY=gra\j,  a.  and  f.    White  with  a  mixture  of 

black;  hoary;  dusky.— s.  A  gray  colour;  an  animal 

of  a  gray  or  grayish  colour,  as  a  horse,  a  badger,  and 

a  kind  of  salmon.    It  is  often  compounded,  as  Grmt/- 

beard,  (an  old  man ;)  Gratf-Jly,  (the  trumpet-fly,)  &c. 
GrayMsh,  a.    Somewhat  gray. 
Gray'-ness,  s.    The  quality  of  being  gray. 
Gray'-ling,  ».    The  umber,  a  fish. 
To  GRAZE=grazt,  «.  a.  and  *?.    To  touch  or 

slightly  rub  the  surface  in  passing.    See  also  under 

Grass. 

GRAZER,  GRAZIER.— See  under  Grass. 

GREASE=grctce,  189:  ».  Animal  fat  in  a  soft 
state ;  unctuous  matter  of  any  kind  ;  the  fatty  matter 
of  land  animals  as  distinguished  from  oil;  a  swelling 
in  a  horse's  legs. 

To  Grease,  (gretz,  137)  v.  a.  To  smear  with 
grease;  by  a  vulgar  figure,  to  corrupt  with  presents. 

Grea'-»y,  (-z4\j)  a.  Oily,  fat;  slippery;  gross. 

Grea'-«-ly,  ad.    With  grease,  or  as  with  grease. 

Grea'-«t-neS8,  t.   The  state  of  being  greasy;  oiliuess. 

GREAT,  grate,  100:  a.  and  #.  (Compare  Grand 
and  Gross.)  Large  In  bulk  or  number;  pregnant: 
large  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  high  in  degree ;  im- 
portant; distinguished ;  chief;  awful;  extensive; 
noble;  high-minded;  sublime;  proud;  very  intimate ; 
distant  by  one  more  generation,  as  a  great  grand- 
father, or  great  grandson:—*.  The  whole,  the  gross, 
the  lump. 

GreatMy,  105:  ad.  In  a  great  degree;  with 
greatness. 

Grcnt'-ness,  9.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  great 
in  a  literal,  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

To  Gr«it'-«i,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  enlarge.  [Obs.] 

O  Among  the  compounds  are  Greatf-bellied,  (teeming ;) 
and  Great-hearted,  (high  spirited,  undejected.) 

GREAVE=grev«,  ».    A  grove;  a  groove.  [Obs.] 

GREAVES,  gretvz,  143  :  s.  pi.    Armour  for  tho 

GRECIAN,  GRECISM,  &C— See  under  Greek. 

GREEagree,*.    Goodwill.  [Spenser.) 

GREE=gree,«.  A  step.  [Obs.]  Instead  of  Greet. 
the  proper  plural,  Greece,  Grice,  and  Orise,  often  occur. 

GREED^gretd, «.    Greediness.  [Obs.] 

Greed'-y,  105 :  a.  Ravenous,  voracious,  very  eager. 

Greed'-i-ly,  ad.    With  greediness,  voraciously. 

Greed'-i-nes8,_«.    Eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

GREEK=gretk,  a.  and  *.  Belonging  or  relnting 
to  Greece :— ».  A  native,  or  the  language  of  Greece. 

Greek'-ish,  a.    Grecian.  [Shaks] 

GreekMing,  *.    A  beginner  in  Greek. 

Gue'-cwn,  (-sh'tin,  147)  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to 
Greece :— f.  A  Greek ;  one  versed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 
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To  Gre'-cize,  v.  a.  To  translate  into  Greek ;  to 
imitate  the  Greek  idiom  in  writing  or  speaking. 

Gre'-ciim,  (-sizm,  158)  8.    A  Greek  idiom. 

GREEN— gretn,  a.  and  «.  Verdant  in  colour  with 
a  lighter  or  a  darker  shade;  immature  or  not  yet  ripe, 
as  fruit  before  it  takes  its  proper  hue;  hence,  pale, 
sickly;  raw,  unripe;  inexperienced;  new,  fresh:— «. 
Green  colour ;  a  grass  plain  or  plat.  In  the  plural, 
vegetables  cooked  for  food. 

To  Green,  v.  a.    To  make  green.  [Thorn.] 

GreenMsh,  a.    Somewhat  green. 

Green  -ly,  ad.  With  a  green  colour;  newly,  freshly ; 
immaturely ;  with  inexperience. 

Green'-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  green  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Grken'-finch,  «.    A  kind  of  bird. 

Gkken-oagb',  i.    A  species  of  plum. 

Gueen'-HOkn,  f.    A  raw  youth. 

Green'-sw^rd,  140,  38 ;  #.    The  grassy  turf. 

Gribn'-wood,  118:*.  A  wood  in  spring  or  summer ; 
wood  when  newly  cut. 

ty-  Among  the  oiher  compounds  are  Green'-broom, 
Green'-voeed,  (plants;)  Green' Ji%h,  (called  in  Latin 
aselius;)  Green' -grocer.  One* -stall,  (so  called  with 
reference  to  the  selling  of  greens  or  vegetables;) 
Grcen'hotae,  (a  house  for  sheltering  plants;)  Green- 
vck'neu,  (the  sickness  of  young  females  which  de- 
stroys their  ruddy  colour ;)  Qreen'-eyed,  (an  epithet 
applied  to  the  ieakm* ;)  Green' -doth,  Qreen'-room,  (an 
epithet  applied  to  the  original  colour  of  a  cloth,  and  of 
a  room ;  the  board  or  council  of  the  former  regulates 
matters  of  the  royal  household ;  the  room  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  latter  is  the  players'  retiring  room 
in  a  theatre.) 

To  GREEIWgrett,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  address  with 
kind  wishes;  to  address  at  meeting;  to  congratulate; 
to  compliment  by  message  or  token;  to  meet: — neu. 
To  meet  and  salute. 

fc>  The  obs.  verb  To  Greit,  to  lament,  which  is  pro- 
nounced like  this,  is  sometimes  also  spelled  like  it 

Greet'-* r,  36  :  8.    One  who  greets. 

Greet/-ing,#.    Salutation;  congratulation. 

GREEZE.— See  Gree. 

GREFFIER,  greT-fl-er,  105:  ».    A  registrar. 

GREGAL=gre/-gal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  flock. 

Gre-ga'-ri-ws,  120 :  a.    Going  in  flocks. 

Gre-ga'-ri-OHS-ly,  ad.    In  a  flock  or  company. 

Gre-ga'-rt-ottt-nett,  «.  The  quality  of  being  gre- 
garious. 

Gre-gaZ-rt-ait,  a.    Ordinary,  of  the  common  sort. 

GREGORIAN,  gre-gort'-e-an,  47,105:  o.  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  style  or  method  of  computing 
time  established  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582. 

GREM1AL,  gre'-me-al,  a.   Belonging  to  the  lap. 

GRENADE=gre-nadt',  ».  A  ball  filled  with  the 
grain  of  gunpowder :  it  is  otherwise  called  a  Orena'do. 

GuBN'-^-D/fiR'',  (-deiT,  103)  *.  A  tall  foot  soldier; 
so  named  as  originally  employed  in  firing  grenades. 

GREW.— See  To  Grow. 

GREYHOUND=graV-hownd,  100:  «.  A  tall 
fleet  dog  that  chases  in  sight 

K9-  This  is  not  a  compound  of  Gray,  the  colour ;  which 
see  in  its  place. 

GR ICE.— See  Gree  and  Grise. 

7b  GRIDE=gride,  v.  a.    To  cut  harshly. 

GRIDELINsrgrTd'-e-lIn,  a.  and  ».  Literally, 
gray  with  a  purple  hue  as  flax :— i.  A  purplish  colour. 

GRIDIRON,  grid'-i-uni,  159:  *.  A  sort  of  port, 
able  grate  placed  on  a  fire  for  broiling. 

GRIEF,  gre«f,  103:  *.    Sorrow,  regret;  harm. 

GnVf-shot,  a.    Pierced  with  grief.  [Shaks.] 

To  Gk/evr,  (greve,  189)  v.  a.  and  *.  To  afflict, 
to  hurt : — neu.  To  mourn,  to  sorrow,  to  feel  regret  for 
something  past. 
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Gn>v'-ance,  #.    State  of  grief ;  cause  of  grief. 
GrieV-eT,  t.    He  or  that  which  causes  grief. 
GrieV-ing-ljf,  ad.    In  sorrow,  sorrowfully. 
GrteV-otfs,  120 :  a.    Afflictive,  painful,  hoavy. 
Grievf~ou9-]y,ad.    In  a  grievous  manner. 
Grtfv'-owS-ness,  t.    Sorrow,  pain,  calamity. 
GRIFFON  =grif-fon,    18:  *.    A  tabled  animal 

generated  between  the  eagle  and  the  lion.    It  is  also 

spelled  Griffin. 
GRIG=grig,  $.    A  small  lively  eel. 
To  GRlLL=gnU,  v.  a.    To  broil  on  a  gridiron ;  to 

harass,  but  in  this  sense  Butler  writes  To  Grilly. 
Gril-lade',  ».  Any  thing  broiled  on  the  gridiron. 
GRIM=grIm,  a.    Fierce,  ferocious;  ugly.    Hence, 

Grim-faced,  Grim-visaged,  Grim-grinning, 
Grim'-ly,   a.   and   ad.    Hideous  of   look: — adv. 

Terribly. 
Grim'-uess,  ».    Prightfulnees  of  visage. 
Grj-MaCk',  i.    Distortion  of  face ;  affected  air. 
GRIMALKIN,  gre-m£l'-kin,  «.   An  old  cat 
GRI  ME— grime,  s.    Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 
To  Grime,  v.  a.    To  sully  deeply,  to  dirt 
Gri'-my,  105:  a.    Full  of  grime. 
To  GRINargrin,  v.  n.  (Some  of  our  old   writers 

transpose  the  letters  into  Glrn.)  To  set  the  teeth  to- 
gether  and  withdraw  the  lips  in  anger,  mirth,  or 

anguish. 
Grin,  «.    The  act  of  grinning. 
Grin'-nrr,  36  :  t.    One  that  grins. 
Grin'-ning-ly,  ad.   With  a  grin. 
GRlN=gnn,  *.    a  trap,  a  gin.  [Job  xviii.  9.1 
To  GRIND,  grlntd,  115:1  v.  a.  and  ».    To  re. 
I  GaouNDsgrownd,  31 :    \  duce    to  powder  by 
GnoUND=grownd,  31 :       J  friction  :    to   bite    to 

pieces;  to  rub  together;  to  sharpen  by  rubbing;  to 

harass,  to  oppress: — neu.  To   perform  the   act   of 

grinding,  to  be  rubbed  together. 
Grind'-rr,  36  :  «.    One  that  grinds;  the  instrument 

of  grinding ;  one  of  the  double  teeth ;  a  tooth. 
Gr/Ne/-8TONE,    $.    A    sandstone    for    sharpening 

tools.    CoMoq.  Grin'-atiin.    Grin'diettone  is  the 

same. 
GRlP=gnp,  t.  A  ditch.   To  Grip,  to  drain.  [Obs.] 
GRIP. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  GRIPE=gripe,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  hold  with  the 

fingers  closed ;  to  seize,  to  clutch ;  to  pinch,  to  squeeze : 

— neu.  To  be  pinched  by  the  colic ;  to  catch  at  money 

eagerly. 
Gripe,  «.   Grasp ;  squeeze ;  oppression  :  in  the  plural. 

pain  in  the  bowels. 
Gri'-peT,  9.    One  who  gripes ;  a  miser. 
Gri'-ping-ly,  105  :  ad.    With  a  griping  pain. 
Grip,  13  :  «.    Gripe  ;  fObs.  or  Vul. ;]  a  bird  of  prey. 
Grip'-plr,  101  :  a.    Greedy,  grasping.  [Obs] 
Grip'-pUr-ness,  *.    Covetousncss.  [Obs.] 
GR1S,  gretct,  104  :  8.    A  gray  fur.  [Chaucer.] 
GrI4-am'-B£R,  8.    Ambergris.  [Milton.] 
GRi-SETrB/,  (gre-zeV,  [Fr.]  170)  *.    Literally,  a 

woman  dressed  in  gray,  that  is,  in  homely  stuff,  a 

tradesman's  wife  or  daughter. 
Gr/-sojvs,  (gre'-zoong,  [Fr.]  170)  t.pl.  Tcople 

of  the  Alps  in  Italy,  so  named  from  the  aspect  of  their 

country. 
Griz'-zle,  101  :  8.    Gray.  [Shaks.] 
Griz'-zleri,  114:  a.    Mingled  with  gray.  [Shaks] 
Griz'-zly,  105  :  a.    Somewhat  gray. 
GRISE,  griZi,  9.    A  swine.~See  also  Gree. 
Gri8;-kin,  *.    The  vertebra?  of  a  hog. 
GRISETTE,  &c— See  under  Gris. 
GRISLY,  griz'-l^,  158:  a.    Hideous,  horrible. 
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GRIST=:griBt,  s.  Corn  to  be  ground;  supply,  pro* 
vidon.  Grist  to  the  mill,  is  profit,  gain. 

Grit,  *.  The  coarse  part  of  meal,  formerly  called 
Grout;  oats  hulled  or  coarsely  ground,  in  which  sense 
it  is  mostly  written  Groats,  though  still  pronounced 
Grits ;  sand,  rough  hard  particles ;  sandstone. 

Grit'-ty,  a.    Consisting  of  or  having  grits;  sandy. 

Grit'-U-DCM,  #.    The  quality  of  being  gritty. 

Grouts,  31 :  #.  pi.  The  grounds  or  sediment  of  liquor. 

GRIZELIN=grtz'-£-lTn,  a.   (Same  as  Gridelin.) 

GRIZZLE,  &C — See  under  Gris. 

To  GROAN=groan,  v.  n.  To  breathe  with  a  deep 
murmuring  sound  as  in  pain ;  to  be  afflicted. 

Groan,*.    Act  of  groaning ;  sound  as  of  groaning. 

Groan'-fi/I,  117;  a.    Sad,  agonizing.  [Spenser.] 

Groan'-ing,  s.    Lamentation ;  deep  crying  as  from 

GROAT,  graSst,  126:  #.  Four-pence,  literally  a 
Great,  because  the  penuy  was  previously  the  largest 
silver  coin :  the  coin  ts  not  now  current.— For  Groats 
see  Grit 

GROCER=gro'-cer,  ».  Literally,  a  dealer  by  the 
gross ;  appropriately,  a  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  raisins, 
ami  spices. 

Gro'-cer-y,  ».    Grocers'  ware. 

GROG=grog,  *.  Mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  most 
frequently  without  sugar. — See  Grngram. 

Groggy,  (gu&j,  77)  a.    Tipsy.  [Vulgar.] 

GROGRAM=»grog'-ram,  *.  Stuff  woven  with 
large  woof  and  rough  pile,  also  spelled  Grogeram  and 
Grogran.  The  worn  Grog  is  said  to  have  been  named 
from  admiral  Vernon,  who  wore  a  grogram  coat 

GROIN  =groin,  29  :  «.  The  depression  between  the 
belly  and  thigh;  the  hollow  intersection  of  vaults 
crossing  each  other. 

GR01N=groin,  29:  *.  The  snout  of  a  hog.  [Chaucer.] 
To  Groin  or  Groan,  anciently  signified  to  grunt 

GROMWELL=grom'-wgl,  «.    Gromill,  a  plant 

GHOOM=groom,  *.  Originally,  a  man ;  (see  Goom 
and  Gom  ;)  hence  a  servant  man  ;  a  boy ;  hence,  the 
prexent  usual  meaning,  a  stable-servant;  it  is  also 
used  for  bridegroom.  (  See  the  word.) 

GROOVE=gr55v,  189:  «.  A  narrow  channel  or 
long  hollow  cut  with  a  tool ;  a  hollow  in  mines. 

To  Groove,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  a  groove. 

To  GROPE=grope,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  feel  as  in 
the  dark  '.—act.  To  search  as  in  the  dark;  to  feel  while 
in  darkness. 

Gro'-per,  36  :  *.    One  who  gropes. 

GROSS,  groct,  116:  a.  and  *.  Thick,  bulky; 
taking  in  th«i  whole,  uot  neat;  whole;  coarse,  not 
delicate;  coarse  iu  mind,  stupid,  dull;  indelicate,  ob- 
scene:— t.  The  main  mass  or  body,  the  bulk;  the 
chief  part;  the  number  of  twelve  dozen;  a  large 
quantity. 

Gross'-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  gross  manner. 

Gross'- ness.  t.    State  or  quality  of  being  gross. 

ft>  Among  the  compounds  are  Grotf-beak,  (a  bird,)  and 
Gr»ss'  Ae'id'd,  (stupid  ) 

GROSS  ULAR-=gr6V-s&-lar,  a.  Like  a  goose- 
l><-rry. 

GROT=gr8t,  *.  An  ornamental  cave,  or  place  re- 
sembling a  cave,  for  coolness  and  pleasure. 

Grot'- to.  *.    A  grot  Old  authors  also  use  Grotta. 

GROTESQUE,  Kro-t&k',  js :  ,.  and  a.  The 
whimsical  and  wild  in  the  graphic  arts;  a  wild  fanciful 
cnmf>osttion  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
such  as  ornamented  the  rruttot  or  crypts  of  the  ancient 
Romans:— adj.  Wildly  formed,  whimsical,  odd,  ex- 
truvagant. 

G  ro-tes^we'-Iy,  ad.    In  a  grotesque  manner. 

GROUND.— See  To  Grind. 

CROUND=grownd,  3(  :  s.  The  surface  of  land; 
the  earth ;  land ;  icgiou ;  land  occupied,  estate ;  bottom 
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of  a  depth ;  that  on  which  something  is  raised,  literally 
or  figuratively ;  that  on  which  something  is  transacted. 
To  gmn  ground,  is  to  get  nearer,  to  advance:  the 
stratum  of  paint  on  which  design*  are  executed ;  hence, 
a  foil ;  in  the  plural  number,  the  lees  or  sediments  ot 
liquors. 

To  Ground,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  lay  or  set  on  the 
ground;  to  fix  as  on  a  foundation;  to  settle  in  first 
principles :— neu.  To  strike  the  bottom  and  remain  fixed. 

Groun'-ded-ly,  ad.    Firmly.   Ground/y  is  obs. 

Ground'-lega,  a.    Wanting  ground  or  reason. 

GroundMess-ly,  ad.  Without  reason,  without  cause. 

Ground'-less-ness,  «.    Want  of  just  cause. 

Gkound'-I.INQ,  I.  A  fish  that  keeps  at  the  bottom ; 
one  that,  in  Shukspeare's  time,  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  theatre,  then  the 
lowest  place  in  price  as  in  situation. 

Ground'-sp.l,  *.  A  timber  next  the  ground ;  a  plant 

Ground'- work,  141  :  «.  The  work  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  any  thing,  literally  or  figuratively. 

(fc>  The  other  compounds  are  Oround'-ash,  Ground*' *y 
Ground* -nut.  Grounds-oak ,  Ground* -pine,  (  plants ;) 
Groundf-bmt,  (thrown  to  the  bottom  to  attract  fish  to 
the  place ;)  Ground* -floor,  (properly  that  at  the  base, 
but  usually  that  which  is  even'  with  the  exterior 
ground ;)  Groundf-plate,  (a  frame  of  timber  in  building 
which  lies  on  or  near  the  ground ;)  Ground' -plot,  (the 
ground  of  a  building;  also,  the  ichnography ;)  Ground*- 
rent,  (rent  paid  to  the  ground  landlord;)  Ground' - 
tackle,  (the  ropes,  &c,  belonging  to  am-hors,)  &c. 

GROUP,  gro5p,  125  :  $.  An  assemblage  of  figures 
with  such  relation  to  each  other  as  produces  unity  of 
effect ;  a  crowd,  a  cluster. 

To  Group,  v.  a.    To  form  into  groups. 

Grour/-ing,  s.  The  art  of  composing  or  combining 
objects  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect 

GROUSE=growct,  ».    Red  and  black  heathgame. 

GROUTWgrowt,  *.  Wort,  sweet  liquor. — See  also 
Grit 

GROUTNOL=growt'-nol,*.  A  blockhead.  [Obs,] 

G  RO V  E=rgrovc,  *.  An  avenue  of  trees ;  a  wood  of 
small  aizo ;  something  resembling  a  grove. 

To  GROVEL,  grov'-vl,  1 14  :  v.  n.  To  creep  on 
the  earth  or  with  the  face  to  the  ground ;  to  lie  prone ; 
to  be  low  or  mean ;  to  live  without  diguity. 

Grov'-el-ler,  194:  s.  One  who  grovels;  an  abject 
wretch. 

Grov'-d-ling,  a.  Mean;  without  dignity. 

To  GROW,  gro,  125 :  J  v.  n.    To  be  in  a  condi- 

I  Grew,  gr'So,  109  :      >  tion  of  passing  from  one 

Grown,  groan,  125  :  J  state  to  another;  to  in- 
crease in  size ;  to  take  a  form  while  increasing;  to 
vegetate;  to  advance  toward  maturity;  to  improve;  to 
proceed ;  to  extend  j  to  become  :  To  grow  a  plant,  is 
to  cause  it  to  grow. 

Growler,  s.   An  increaser;  a  considerable  farmer. 

Growth,  (grooUA)  t.  Vegetation;  increase;  product 

To  GROVVL=growl,  31 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  murmur 
like  an  angry  cur:— neu.  To  express  by  growling. 

Growl,  «.    A  deep  snarl  as  of  a  cur. 

GROWTH.— See  under  To  Grow. 

To  GRUB=grub,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  occupied 
in  digging;  io  be  occupied  meanly:— art.  To  dig, 
mostly  followed  by  up ;  to  root  out  of  the  ground. 

Grub.  *.  A  small  worm  that  eats  holes;  in  vulgar 
cant,  that  which  the  teeth  grub  or  dig, — food. 

Grub'-bf  r,  «.  He  who  grubs  ;  one  in  low  employment 

To  Grub'-blb,  v.  n.  To  grope;  it  is  the  verb  To 
Grabble  corrupted  into  its  present  alliance  by  the  affi- 
nity of  the  acts. 

Grub'-street,  *.  A  street  near  Moor  fields  in 
London,  the  accredited  abode  of  scribblers  for  the 
press;  (it  is  now  called  Milton-street ;)  hence,  any 
mean  literary  production. 
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7bGRUDGE=*grudgt,  v.  a*  and  n.  To  murmur 
inwardly  at.  to  see  with  envy  and  discontent;  to  ghe 
or  lake  nnw  illing-ly : — neu.  To  murmur ;  to  be  unwilling ; 
to  be  envious :  in  obsolete  and  lest  proper  senses,  to 
grieve  *  to  wish  in  secret 

Grudge*  #.  Old  quarrel;  unwillingness  to  benefit; 
envy :  in  old  authors,  remorse ;  the  feeling  which  pre- 
cedes illness. 

Grud'-ger,  36  :  t.    One  that  grudges. 

Grud'-ging,*.  Envy,  reluctance  ;  symptom  of  disease. 

Grud'-ging-ly,  ad.     Unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

GRUDGEONS,  griidgt'-onz,  143:  $.  pi.  The 
course  meal  that  remains  after  sifting.  [B.  &  FL] 

GRUEL,  gr55'-e*l,  109,  14:  *.  Pood  made  by 
boiling  some  farinaceous  matt  r  in  water. 

GRUFF=gruf,  a.  Sour  or  surly  of  aspect ;  harsh 
in  manners ;  harsh  or  rough  in  sound. 

GroflT-ly,  ad.    Roughly,  sternly. 

GrufP-ness,  *.    Ruggedness,  harshness. 

GRUM=grum,  a.  (Compare  Grim.)  Sour,  surly. 

Grum'-ly,  ad.    Sullenly,  morosely. 

7b  GRUMBLE,  grum'-bl,  101 :  v.  ft.  To  murmur 
with  discontent,  to  giowl ;  to  make  a  hoarse  rattle. 

Grum'-bleT,  i.    One  that  grumbles ;  a  murmurer. 

Grum'-bling,  9.    A  murmuring  from  discontent 

Grum'-bling-ly,  ad.    With  grumbling  or  complaint 

GRUME,  gruCm,  109:  *  A  thick  viscid  consis- 
tence of  a  fluid ;  a  clot  as  of  blood. 

Grtf'-moiis,  120:  a.    Thick,  clotted. 

GiV-motcs-new,  s.    Thickness  from  coagulation. 

GRUNSEL=grun'-s^l,  14:  *.    Groundsel. 

7bGRUNTs3gruntyV.fi.    To  murmur  as  a  hog. 

Grunt,  *.    The  noise  of  a  hog. 

Grunt'-eT,  ».    One  that  grunts ;  also,  a  kind  of  flsh. 

Grunt'-ing,  ».    The  guttural  sound  of  swine,  &c. 

GruntMing,  «.    A  young  hog. 

7b  Grun'-tlt,  101 :  v.  n.    To  grunt.  [Little  used.] 

To  GRUTCH=rgrutch,  v.  ».    To  grudge.  [Obs. 

OTYttl] 

GRY=gry,  8.    The  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

GRYPHON,  griP-on,  163  :  s.    The  griffon. 

GUAIACUM,  gwa'-y<J-cum,  143, 146:  ».  A  me- 
dicinal wood  brought  from  America. 

GUARANTEE,  gaY-an-tet",  121  :  «.  (See  the 
next  class.)  One  that  undertakes  to  see  stipulations 
perfoiroed. 

To  Guar'-aD-tee",  v.  a.  To  warrant;  to  undertake 
that  another  shall  perform  stipulations. 

Gvar'-an-ty,  105:  *.  An  engagement  to  secure 
the  performance  of  articles. 

7b  GUARD,  g'ard,  121,  77,  33:  v.  a.  and  it. 
To  watch  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  security  ;  to 
protect;  to  preserve  by  caution;  to  pro\ide  against 
objections ;  in  old  authors,  to  make  a  garment  strung 
by  ornamental  borders ;  but  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  gird: — mm.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  caution  or  defence. 

Guard,  s.  Defence :  that  which  defends ;  hence,  a 
body  of  men  that  keep  watch ;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a 
sword;  caution  of  expression;  a  posture  in  fencing; 
in  old  authors,  border  of  a  garment. 

G«ar'-dage,  99:  s.    State  of  wardship. 

Gwar'-der,  36  :  *.    One  who  guards. 

Gwar'-ded-ljr,  ad.    With  circumspection. 

Gitar'-dant,  a.  Acting  as  guardian  ;  [Shaks.  ;]  in 
heraldry,  regarding  or  having  the  face,  as  an  animal, 
turned  to  the  spectator. 

Gvard'-iVm,  {-van,  146,147)  s.  and  a.  A  warden; 
on**  who  has  the  care  of  a  minor :— a.  Performing  the 
oflSce  of  a  protector  or  superintendant. 

Guard'-tan-ship,  *•  The  office  of  a  guardian. 

GwardMess,  a.  Without  defence. 


GUI 

Gward'-ship,  s.  Protection,  defence. 

GUAVA,  gwa'-viJ,  145:  ».  An  American  fruit 

GUBERNATION,  gu'-her-na''-shun,  89:  #. 
Govt* rnment.  rule,  direction. 

Gu"-ber-na'-tive,  105:  a.  Governing,  ruling. 

GUDGEON=gudge'-on,  18 :  #.  A  small  fresh- 
water  flsh  easily  caught ;  a  man  easily  fooled :  To 
swallow  a  gudgeon,  is,  in  old  phrase,  to  be  deceived. 

GUELDER-ROSE,  guel'-drr-riw,  *.  A  plant 

GUELF,  gwSIf,  145  :  «.  (See  Ghibelllne.) 

GUERDON=rgW-don,  s.  A  reward. 

7b  Guer'-don,  v.  a.  To  recompense.  [Shaks.] 

Guer'-don-less,  a.  Unrewarded.  [Chaucer.] 

Tu  GUESS=gu&w,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  conjecture  ;  to 
judge  without  correct  principles  of  judgment;  to 
conjecture  rightly : — act.  To  hit  upon  by  accident 

Guess,  *.  Conjecture;  decision  without  grounds. 

GueV-ger,  *.  One  who  guesses ;  a  conjecturer. 

GuesZ-aing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  conjecture. 

GUEST=gu8st,  «.  A  visitor;  one  entertained  in 
another' i  house ;  a  new  resident 

03*  Among  the  compounds  are  Gaesf-chambtr,  Guest'- 
rite,  and  Ouesf-wtf,  (in  the  manner  of  a  guest.) 

7b  GUGGLE.— See  To  Gurgle. 

7b  GUlDE=gu,id«,  77  :  t».  a.  To  lead  or  direct  in 
a  way;  to  influence;  to  instruct;  to  regulate.  Spenser 
uses  To  Oift. 

Guide,  t.  He  or  that  which  guides ;  a  director. 

Gui'-drr,  f.  A  guide,  a  regulator. 

Gui'-dage,  99  :  *.  Reward  given  to  a  guide. 

Gui'-dance,  12:  ».  Direction,  government 

Guide'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  guide. 

Guidb'-post,  116:  8.  A  directing  or  hand  post 

Gui'-oon,  t.  A  standard.  [Obs.] 

GUlLD={rixild,  t.  A  society,  a  corporation. 

Guild'-a-blt,  a.  Liable  to  a  guild  or  contribution. 

Guuj/-fiu9  s.  A  Dutch  coin  value  1».  Od. 

GUILE=gu11e,  77:  *.  Craft,  cunning,  duplicity. 

7b  Guile,  v.  a.  To  disguise  cunningly.  [Ob*.] 

Gui'-IeT,  36 :  ».  A  deceiver.  [Spenser.] 

Guile'-fttl,  117:  a.  Wily,  artful,  treacherous. 

Guile'-fttl-ly,  105  :  ad.  With  guile. 

Guile/-ftfl-ness,  t.  Tricking  cunning. 

Guile'-less,  a.  Without  deceit  or  insidiousness. 

GUlLLEMOT^giui'-le-mot,  *.  A  water-fowl. 

GUILLOTINE,  gtl'-yA-ten*",  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A 
decapitating  machine:  hence,  To  Guitlu  tine,  to  behead 
by  the  guillotine. 

GUILT=g\uflt,  *.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  having 
infringed  a  law,  divine  or  human,— sin,  criminality, 
the  contrary  to  innocence ;  a  crime,  an  offence. 

Guil'-ty,  a.  Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime,  not  in- 
nocent; wicked ;  in  old  authors,  conscious. 

Guil'-ti-ly,  ad.  With  guilt,  without  innocence. 

Guil'-ti'-neas,  t.  State  of  being  guilty. 

GuiltMess,  a.  Innocent,  free  from  crime. 

Guilt'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  guilt,  innocently. 

Guilt'  les8-ness,  #.  Innocence. 

G UIN  E A=gu?n'-et,  ( 1 03)=g\xTn'-erj,  «.  A  country 
in  Africa  whence  the  gold  was  brought  that  was  coined 
into  the  first  pieces  of  21l.  value,  and  hence  called 
Guineas. 

fc>  The  compounds  are  Qtrin'ea-dropper,  fa  sort  of  swin- 
dler;) Outn'ea-pepper,  (a  plant;;  Qnn'ea-hen,  and 
Ouin'ea-pig. 

GUlNlAD^gwin'-yad,  145,  146  :  *.  The  whiting. 

GUISE,  guize,  77,  158:  «.  Manner,  mien,  habit; 
custom ;  external  appearance,  dress. 

Gui'-«eT,  «•  One  disguised,  a  mummer.  [Local.] 

GUITAR,  gue-tar',  s.  A  musical  stringed  Instru 
ment 
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Ths  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spslUag  that  have  ao  Irregularity  of  sound. 

nush-uu,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i,^,  vision,  165 :  ttiu,  166  : 


fttin,  166. 


GUS 

GULCH=gultcta,  *.  A  glutton.  [R  Jon.] 

GULES=gul«z,  143:  a.  and  8.  Red.  [Heraldry] 

GULF=gulf,  8.  An  arm  of  the  sea  extending  more 
or  leu  into  land,  and  distinguished  from  a  bay,  which 
has  a  wider  opening ;  an  abyss,  a  deep  place  in  the 
earth ;  a  whirlpool ;  any  thing  insatiable. 

Gul'-fy,  a.  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 

To  GULL=gul,  155  :  v.  a.  To  trick,  to  cheat 

Gull,  8.  A  cheat,  a  trick;  one  easily  cheated. 

Gul'-leT,  8.  One  that  gulls,  an  impostor. 

Gul'-ler-y,  *.  Imposture.  [Obs.  or  vulg.] 

GulMish,  a.  Foolish  :  hence.  Gul'-lish-ness. 

Gul'-li-bil"-*-ty,  #.  Credulity.  [Ludicrous.] 

Gull'-catch-er,  *.  He  who  cheats  fools.  [Shaks.] 

GULL=gul,  *.   (Compare  Gullet.)  A  marine  fowl. 

GULLET,  14 : 8.  The  neck  of  a  vessel ;  appropriately, 
the  throat  or  passage  for  food ;  formerly,  a  stream. 

Gu-iX)s'-/-Tr,  84,  105 :  *.  Voracity,  gluttony. 

Gul'-lf,  105  :  8.  A  channel,  a  ditch,  a  gutter. 

To  Gul'-ly,  v.  ft.  To  run  with  noise,  to  gurgle. 

Gul'-ly-hole,  «.  The  hole  into  the  sewer. 

To  GULP=gulp,  v.  a.  To  swallow  eagerly. 

Gulp,  #.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 

GUM=gura,  8.  The  fleshy  socket  of  a  tooth. 

GUM=gum,  «.  A  concrete  vegetable  juice  which 
exudes  from  certain  trees,  and  hardens  on  the  sur- 
face :  strictly,  a  gum  is  that  only  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  aud  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  resin,  which  is 
soluble  only  in  spirit :  loosely,  it  includes  both  gums 
and  resins. 

To  Gum,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  gum  ;  to  unite  aa  with 
gum. 

Gum'-my,  105 :  a.  Having  or  yielding  gum. 

Gum'-mi-ness,  *.  The  state  of  being  gummy. 

Gum'-movs,  120:  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gum. 

Gum-mos'-i-ty,  84:  8.  Gumminess. 

Qy  The  compounds  are  Qum-ar'abic,  ( which  flows  from 
the  Arabian  acacia;)  Gum'-fac,  (the  produce  of  an 
insect ;)  Gum-res'i*.  (a  mixed  gummy  substance ;) 
Oum-sen'egalt  &c 

GUMPTION,  gum'-shun,  156,  89:  «.  Under, 
standing,  skill ;  a  word  of  legitimate  origin,  but  vulgar 
or  ludicrous  in  present  use. 

GUN=gUD,  8.  An  instrument  of  destruction  from 
which  shot  is  discharged;  it  includes  nil  fire-arms 
except  perhaps  pistols;  specifically,  a  musket,  carbine, 
fowling-piece,  &c.  as  distinguished  from  a  canuon. 

To  Gun,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  shootiug.  [B.  &  Fl.] 

Gun'-ner,  «.  A  cannonier  ;  a  petty  naval  officer. 

Gun'-ner-y,  *.  Science  or  art  of  using  artillery. 

Gun'- walk,  (colloq.  gun'-uSI,  and  often  so 
spelled,)  jr.  The  waUs  or  timber  which  reaches  from  the 
half-deck  to  the  forecastle  of  a  ship,  and  from  which 
the  upper  guns,  if  the  vessel  carry  any,  are  puinted. 

(fe>  The  other  compounds  are  Gun'-powder.  Gun'-room, 
Oun'-thot.  (s.  and  a ,)  Oun'-tmith,  Gun'-stuk,  (the 
rammer,)  uun'-stuck.  Gun -stone,  (a  stone  formerly 
shot  from  artillery.)  &c, 

GURGE-gurgt,  s.   A  whirlpool,  a  gulf. 

To  Gurge,  v.  a.  To  swallow  up.  Compare  To  Gorge. 

GURGEON«gurge'-on,  #.— (See  Grudgeon*.) 

To  GURGLE,  gur'-gl,  101:  v.  w.  (Compare 
Gurge  and  Gorge.)  To  fall  or  rush  with  noise  as  water 
from  a  bottle;  to  make  way  with  a  purling  nobe :  To 
Ougglfi  is  a  form  of  the  same  word. 

GUttNARD^gur'-nard,  «.  A  bony-headed  fish. 

GURNET=gur/-n«t,  #.  A  Devonshire  fish. 

To  GUSil=rgit8h,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  issue  with  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  as  a  fluid ;  to  rush  out  ;—act. 
[Dryden.]  To  emit  in  copious  effluxion. 

Gush,  9.  An  emission  as  of  liquor  with  force. 

GUSSET=guV-s£t,    14:  #.  A  cornered  piece  of 


GYP 

cloth  sewed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  shirt  sleeve  or  a*  a 
part  of  the  neck. 

GUST=gust,  s.  (Compare  Gush.)  A  sudden  blast. 

Gu&'-ty,  a.  Stormy,  tempestuous. 

GUST=gust,  t.  Sense  of  tasting;  power  of  enjoy- 
ment; intellectual  taste.  Out* to,  the  Italian  word 
with  an  English  pronunciation,  also  occurs. 

Gust'-a-blf,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  tasted.  [Obs] 

Gust'-fiil,  117:  a.  Well-tasted. 

Gust'-M-ness,  *.  Relish,  enjoyment, 

Gust'-lefS,  a.  Tasteless,  insipid. 

Gus-ta'-Zion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  tasting.  [Little  used] 

GUT=gut,  8.  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal; 
the  stomach,  the  receptacle  of  food,  generally  with  the 
plural  form;  gluttony ;  a  passage. 

To  Gut,  v.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  out  the  inside. 

Gut'-wort,  141  :  *.  A  herb. 

To  Gut'-tlb,  101:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  swallow: — 
neu.  To  feed  luxuriously,  to  gormandise. 

Gut'-tleT,  36  :  #.  A  greedy  eater. 

GUTTA=gut'-ta,  2  :  «.  Drop. — See  Drop-serene. 

GufZ-ta-ted,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops. 

Gut'-tu-lous,  120  :  a.  In  the  form  of  a  drop. 

Gllt'-ty,  a.  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.   [Her.] 

Gut'-ter,  s.  That  which  catches  drops,  a  channel 
for  waste  water. 

To  Gutf-t^r,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  small  hollows;  to  run 
into  hollows ;  to  run  down  in  drops  or  a  stream. 

To  GUTTLE.— See  under  Gut. 

GUTTURAL=gut'-tur-al,  a.  and  *.  Belongiug  to 
the  throat;  formed  in  the  throat;— s.  A  letter  pro- 
nounced in  the  throat 

GUT  WORT.— See  under  Gut :  Gutty,  under 
Gutta. 

GUY^guy,  *•  (Compare  Guide.)  Name  of  a  rope. 

To  GUZZLE,  guz'-zl,  v.  n.  and  a.  Originally,  to 
eat  and  drink  greedily,  to  guttle;  at  present,  to  drink 
or  swallow  fluids  in  large  quantities ; — act.  To  swallow 
as  fluids  with  immoderate  gust. 

Guz'-zler,  *.  A  greedy  drinker. 

GYBE.— Sec  Gibe. 

GYMNASIUM,  jTm-naY-£-um,  169,  92,  158, 
105  :  colloq,  jtm-nazh'-yiim,  147  :  *.  (pi. 
Gymnus'ia.)  Originally,  a  place  for  athletic  exercises, 
in  which  it  was  usual  to  practise  naked ;  in  subsequent 
ancient  times,  any  place  of  exercise,  a  school  j  in 
modern  times,  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  bodily 
strength,  grace,  and  agility. 

Gym-nas'-tic  a.  and  #.  Relating  to  exercises  for 
the  improvement  of  strength,  grace,  and  agility:— As 
a  s.  pi.  Gymnastics,  the  art  or  science  of  properly 
applying  gymnastic  exercises. 

Gym-nas'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  gymnastic  manner. 

Gym'-nic,  a.  and  *.  Gymnastic. 

Gxm-no.V-0-phist,  (-fist,  163)  77:  8.  Literally, 
a  naked  philosopher :  one  of  a  sect  of  Indian  philo- 
sophers. 

GYM,-NOS-pBii//-jior7a,  120 :  a.  Having  the  seeds 
naked    [Bot.l 

GYNiEClAN,  jin-e'-shi-Sn,  169,  103,  147  :  a. 
Relating  to  women. 

Gy-nan'-deT,  8.  Literally,  a  female  and  male  :  a 
plant  whose  stamens  are  inserted  iu  Uio  pistil,  [liol.] 

Gyn'-ar-c/iy,  (-kity  161,  105)  #.  Government  by  a 
female. 

Gyn'-e-COC/,-ra-cy,  95 :  «.  Female  ascendancy,  pet- 
ticoat government. 

GYPSUM,  jV-sum,  lfi9  :  *•  Plaster-stone  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  a  mineral  occurriug  both  in  crystals 
and  amorphous  masses. 

Gvp'-se-uus,  120  :  «.  Of  the  nature  of  gypsum. 

GYPSY,  jYp'-s^,  jr.  One  of  a  vagabond  reople 
popularly  supposed  of  Egyptian  origin,  hut  otherwise 
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HAB 

Imagined  to  hare  been  Parias  or  Suders  from  Hin- 

doostan»_ 
GYRElasjTre,  *.  A  circular  motion.  [Dryden.] 
To  Gyre,  v,  a.  To  turn  round.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Gy-ra'-Jion,  89  :  «.  A  turning  or  wheeling  round. 
G/'-ro-man'-cjr,  87  :  #.  A  kind  of  divination  per* 

formed  bv  walking  round  or  in  a  circle. 
GY  V  E=jm,  #.  A  fetter :  chiefly  need  in  the  plural. 

Gyves,  meaning  fetters  for  the  lege.  [Shake.] 
To   Gyve,   v.   a.    To   fetter,  to   shackle.    [Shake.] 

Downgy-ved,  with  stockings  down  as  gyres. 


H. 

H.  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sound  is  the 
56th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  is  very 
frequently  mute  both  as  a  single  initial  consonant, 
(see  56,)  or  united  with  other  consonant*.  (See  160, 
161.  &c.)  As  an  abbreviation,  H.M.S.  stand  for  His 
Majesty's  Ship  or  Service  j  HP.  for  Hair  Pay,  &c. 

HA  !  ha,  97:  inter  j.  An  expression  of  wonder,  sur- 
prise, joy,  or  grief:  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  imply  laughter. 

Ha-ha',  (hi-hiO  #.   See  Haw-haw. 

HAAK.— See  Hake. 

HABEAS  CORPUS-ha'-b£-*s-cor"-pus,  [Let.} 
s.  A  writ  by  which  a  gaoler  is  directed  to  have  or  pro- 
duce the  body  of  a  prisoner  in  court,  and  to  certify  the 
cause  of  his  detainer. 

HABERDASHER=haV'-*r-daW-eT,  36:  t. 
A  dealer  in  small  wares,  with  restriction,  at  present, 
to  ribbons,  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread. 

Hab/'-er-dasiV-er-y,*.  Wares  sold  by  haberdashers. 

HABERD1NE.  haV-er-diu,  105:  #.  Dried  cod. 

HABERGEON=haV-eT-gtorj,  f.  Coat  of  mail  or 
armour  to  defend  the  neck  aud  breast. 

HABILE,  haV-il,  105:  a.  Having  some  power 
or  qualification :  Spenser  uses  Hable.  and  this  is  the 
parent  of  Able ;  H  ability,  now  Ability,  is  used  by 
B.  Jon.  as  well  as  Spenser. 

Habiliment. — See  lower  under  Habit,  dress. 

To  Ha-bil'-i-tate,  v.  a.  To  qualify,  to  entitle.  [Little 
nsed.1 

Ila-hil'-i-tate,  a.  Qualified,  entitled. 

l]a-btl'-t-ta"-/iorj,  89 :  «.  Qualification.  [Bacon.] 

Hah'- IT,  #.  8tatc  of  any  thing. — that  which  it  has  at 
the  time,  though  not  an  original  or  essential  part  of 
it;  hence,  the  temperament  of  the  body  as  induced  by 
the  lift*  one  has  led ;  the  ability  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  frequently  doing  the  snme  thiug ;  inveterate 
use  or  custom  ;  dress. — See  lower. 

HabZ-t'-tude,  #.  State  with  regard  to  something  else; 
familiarity ;  mode  of  life  ;  custom ;  habit. 

Ha-bii'-ar-ffi,  (-bit'-A-al,  147)  a.  Formed  or  ac- 
quired by  use ;  customary ;  inveterate. 

To  Hu-bi/'-u-ate,  v.  a.  To  accustom  ;  followed  by  To. 

Ilo-bif'-if-ate,  a.  Inveterate,  obstinate. 

Hab'-it,  *.  Dress,  accoutrement.    See  also  above. 

To  Hab'-it,  v.  a.  To  accustom ;  [Obs. ;]  to  dress. 

Ha-bil'-i-ment,  84:  *.  Dress,  garment. 

To  Hab'-it,  v.  a.  To  inhabit  [Obs.]  See  also  above. 

H  al/-i-ta-bh»,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  dwelt  in. 

Hab'-»-ta-cir,  s.  A  dwelling.  [Chaucer. J 

Hab/-i-tance,  t.  Abode.  [Spenser.] 

HabZ-t-taiit,  «.  An  inhabitant. 

Hab"-i-ta'-tor,  38  :  #.  Dweller,  inhabitant. 

Hary-i-ta"-/ion,  89:  *.  Act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of 
dwelling;  place  of  abode. 

HABNAB=haV-l)&b,a</.  At  random.  [Hubibras.] 
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repeated  and  random  strokes;  to  injure  or  dYforra  as 
by  hacking ;  to  make  a  uoise  as  of  oue  that  hacks.— 
See  also  under  Hackney. 

Hack,  «.  A  notch;  a  blunt  axe. — See  also  under 
Hackney. 

H  ack'-ly,  ao*.  Rough  pointed  on  the  surface.  [Miner.] 

Hack'-8t*T,  «.  A  cut-throat,  a  bully.  [Obs] 

To  Hag'-ol£,  101 :  v.  a.  As  a  corruption  of  To 
Hack,  it  has  the  same  meaning,  in  which  sense  some 
also  use  To  Hackle.  Both  words  have  other  proper 
meanings,  for  which  see  them  in  their  places. 

Hag'-gler,  s.  One  that  hacks. — See  also  in  its  place. 

To  HACKLE,  haV-kl,  101  :  v.  a.  To  hatchel. 

Hac'-kl*,  #.  A  hatchel  or  comb  for  dressing  flax. 

HACKNEY^hSck'-n&j,*.  and  a.  Originally,  a 
French  word  signifying  a  horse  trained  in  all  neces- 
sarv  paces ;  a  horse,  between  a  blood  and  a  cart- 
horse, fit  for  the  saddle  or  for  a  carriage,  as  distin- 
guished  from  a  racer  or  hunter ;  a  horse  let  out  for 
hire,  such  horses  being  offered  as  well-trained  horses, 
however  they  turu  out  on  trial;  and, from  thU  last 
sense,  any  thing  let  for  hire,  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  :— 
adj.  Let  out  for  hirf;  prostitute,  vicious;  much  used, 
worn,  like  a  hired  horse. 

To  Hack'-ney,  v.  a.  To  practise,  to  accustom;  to 
draw  or  convey  with  hackneys  or  hacks. 

Hack'-nev-coach",  «.  A  eoach  that  plies  for  hire. 

Hack,  s,  A  worn  or  jaded  hackney. 

To  Hack,  v.  a.  To  hire  as  a  hack.— See  also  in  its 
place. 

To  Had,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  weary. — See  also  under  Hag. 

HACQUETON,  hack'4-ton,  76,  145:  #.  A 
stuffed  jacket  formerly  worn  under  armour. 

HAD.— See  To  Have.  J  hod-better,  it  would  be 
better  for  me:  Had-I-tcist,  [Ob«.J  Ohl  that  I  had 
known. 

H  ADDER=*h&d'-d*r,  36 :  #.  Heath  or  ling. 

1 1 A  DDOCK=h5d-dock,  s.  A  kind  of  small  cod. 

HADE=hadi,  «.  The  descent  of  a  shaft  in  mining. 

HADES,  ha'-ditz,  101  :  #.  The  place  of  the  dead. 

HiEMATOSIS^hi'-md-to^-cTs,  #.  The  power  of 
making  blood. 

09*  Words  of  this  class  generally  change  the  diphthong 
m  into  e :  See  them  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

HAFT=hitft,  11:  «.  That  part  of  an  instrument 
which  is  taken  into  the  hand,  a  handle. 

7b  Haft,  r.  a.  To  set  in  a  haft. 

HAG=hIff,  «.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  witch, 
ftiry,  or  goblin ;  an  ugly  old  woman. 

To  Hag,  v.  a.  To  harass  with  vain  terror.— See  alto 
under  To  Hack,  subjected  to  Hackney. 

Flagged,  77 :  a.  Lean.  ugly.  [Gray.] 

Haggish,  77  :  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  horrid. 

(SO'  The  compounds  are  Hag' born,  Hag'-ridden,  &c. 

HAGGARD=h5g'-g<rrd,  a.  and  s.  Wild,  untamed, 
irreclaimable ;  lean,  ugly,  rugged ;  (according  to 
Webster,  having  a  sunk  look  as  if  hacked;  with  which 
word  he  allies  this  class  :)— *.  Any  thing  wild  and  ir- 
reclaimable;-a  species  of  hawk;  Garth  mistakenly 
uses  it  for  a  hag. 

Hap^-gard-ly,  ad.  Deformedly,  uglily. 

HAGGARD=hay-effrd,  s.  A  stack-yard. 

HAGGED,  HAGGISH.— See  under  Hag. 

HAGGESS,  hay-g-u&w,  77:  s.  A  Scotch  dish; 
allied  as  Todd  says  to  the  verb  To  Hack,  and  not  to 
the  noun  Hog. 

To  HAGGLE,  hag'-gl,  v.  n.  To  drive  a  bargain 
by  delays  and  objections,  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the 
price. — See  its  active  sense  under  To  Hack. 

Hag'-gler,  s.  One  that  haggles. — See  also  under  To 
Hack. 

HAGIOGRAPHY,  ha'-j^og"-ra-f^,  87,  163  : 
i.  Sacred  writings ;  the  parts  of  scripture  which  are 
not  apocryplial. 


To  HACKsh&ck,  v,  a.    To  cut.  hew,  or  chop  with 

The  aign  =  b  tucd  after  mods*  of  lulling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  mT*h-un,  •'.  e.  mission,  165:  vtah-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  ttm,  166:  thSp,  166, 
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Ha'-gi-og"-ra-j>A*T,  36  :  #.    A  sacred  writer  dis- 

tinct  from  Motet  and  the  prophets, 
HAGUEBUT=h5g,-g^-butt#.  An  arquebuse. 
HAH  !=hi,  mtrty.  Expression  of  effort,  surprise,  &c. 
HAlL=ha\I,  #.  Frozen  drops  of  rain  or  vapour. 
To  Hail,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pour  down  hail  or  as  hail. 
Hail'-y,  105:  a.  Consisting  of  hail.  [Pope.] 
Q&"  The  compounds  are  Hail' -stone,  Hair. shot,  Sec 
HAIL!   To  HAIL,  &C— See  under  Hale. 
HAlR=harc,  41 :  «.  One  of  the  common  teguments 

of  the  body;  a  single  hair;   any  thing  very  small; 

course,  direction,  as  of  hair  combed  or  lying  in  one  way. 
Hair'-y,  105  :  a.  Overgrown  with  hair. 
Hair'-i-ness,  9.  The  state  of  being  hairy. 
HairMess,  a.  Destitute  of  hair. 
ft3*  The  compounds  are  Hair,-breadtht  (any  very  small 

distance:)  Hair' -hung,  (hanging  by  a  hair;)  Hair- 
cloth, (  made  of  hair,  and  therefore  rough  and  prickly  ;) 

HaifAace,  Hair'-pin,  Hair'-needle,  (articles  used  in 

female  heaa*-dress,)  Sec.    Hair-brained  and  Hair-bell 

are  properly  compounds  of  Hare,  which  see. 
HAKE=hake,  «.  A  sort  of  Ash,  also  written  Baak 

without  difference  of  sound:  Hak'-ot  is  a  fish  of  the 

same  kind. 
HALBERD=baT-berd,  142 :  #.  A  long  pole  ter- 
minating formerly  in  a  battle  axe,  now  in  a  sort  of 

dagger. 
Hal'-ber-diVr",  (-detr,  103)  t.  One  armed  with  a 

halberd. 
HALCYON=hal'-c£-on,   147:  t.  and  a.    The 

king- fisher  or  alcedo,  a  bird  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in 

nests  on  rocks  near  the  sea  during  the  calm  weather 

in  winter,  and  to  have  a  continuance  of  the  calm  while 

she  incubates:— adj.  An  epithet  originally  applied  to 

seven  days  before  aud  seven  after  the  winter  solstice, 

if  they  were  quite  calm ;  hence,  calm,  quiet,  peaceful, 

undisturbed,  happy. 
H  ALE=halt,  a.  and  9.    Sound  of  body,  whole,  not 

impaired  ;    healthy   of    complexion  :— *.    [Spenser  : 

Chaucer  writes  it  Hele.]  Health,  safety,  welfare. 
Hail!  tnterj.  Health! 
To  Hail,  v.  a.  To  salute,  to  call  to. 
To  HALE=hale,  v.  a.  To  drag  by  force,  to  haul. 
Ha'-Ier,  36  :  *.  One  who  pulls  or  hauls. 
HALF,  hif,  139:  #.  and  ad.  One  of  two  equal 

parts,  a  moiety;  (jpl.  Halves:   see  lower:)— adv.  In 

part,  equally. 
Ha/P-en,     114:    a.    Wanting    half    its  qualities ; 

E  Spenser;]  hence  the  adv.  Half  enseal,  nearly  half. 
Spenser.] 
Ha/f-er,  t.  One  that  is  only  half  of  any  thing  ;  ap. 

propriately,  a  male  fallow  deer  gelded. 
H^lf'-pen-n  r,  (ha'-pSn-nkj,  167)  s.    A  copper 

coin  :  the  plural  is  either  halfpennies  or  halfpence. 
HaZ^'-pen-ny-worM',  141  :  * .  The  worth  of  a  half. 

penny. 
ft^*  The  other  compounds  of  Half  retain  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  singly ;  as  Half-blood,  (oue  of  the 

same  father  only,  or  the  same  mother  only;)  Half'- 

blooded,    (mean,    degenerate ;)    Half* -bred,  (mixed, 

mongrel;)  Half-cap,  (an  imperfect  act  of  civility  or 

half  tow:)  Other  compounds  are  scarcely  united  as 

single    words,    (see  84,)    as   Half-dead,  Half  faced, 

(showing  the  nice;   or  small   faced  in    contempt;) 

Half  hatched ;    Half  heard;  Half learned  ;  Half  lust; 

Half  mark,  (a  coin ;)   Haifmoun,  (figuratively,  any 

thiug  like  a  half-moon  0  Half  part;  Half-pay,  (re- 

duced  pay,  seldom  literally  half;)  Haifpike,  (carried 

by  officers  ;)    Half  pint ;    Half  read  ;    Half  scholar  ; 

Half  Meas  over,  (half  drunk;)    Half  sighted  ;    Half- 

splirre ;    Half starved ;    Half  strained,    (half-bred    or 

farmed;)  Half  sword,  (close  fight;)  Half-way;  Half- 
tint ,  (a  dolt :)  Half-witted,  &c. 
Halves,  (lilvz,  139,  143)  s.  pi.  Two  equal  parts. 

Halve*  \  as  an  exclamation,  is  a  demand  of  equal 

shares:  To  go  halves,  is  to  have  equal  shares.  .„ --„— „ ,  _, 

To  Ha/ve,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  halves :  To  Half,  is  obs.  |  To  Ham'-mer,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  drive  or  forge  with 
Tht  schemes  entire,  and  the  prinoipto  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  preceds  the  Dictionary. 

Vowth:  gaV-wa>j:  chap'-man:  pd-pa":  lita:  gfc&d  :  j'C6>  i.  e.jew,  55:  o,t,\,  &c  m*U,  171. 
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HALIBUT,  hal'4-but,  105 :  #.   A  fish. 
HALIDOM,  haU'4-dom,  t.    Holiness.  COb*] 
H  a  l'-i-m ass,  s.    Hallowmast. 

HAL1TUOUS,  lid-ITt'-A-us,  147, 120:  a.  like 

breath,  vaporous,  fumous. 
HALL,  ha\»l,  112:  «.  Primarily,  a  covered  build, 
ing ;  a  large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  palace  where 
justice  was  administered ;  hence,  the  entrance  room 
of  a  large  house;  and  hence  also,  a  court  or  place  of 
justice ;  a  manor  house ;  the  public  room  of  a  corpo- 
ration; a  collegiate  body  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
at  the  former  place  differing  in  constitution  from  a 
college. 
HALLELUJAH,  h*\'-\h-V<&'-?a%  109,  146: 
interj .  and  s.  Praise  ye  Jehovah  \—s.  A  song  of  thanks- 
giving. 
HALLIARD,  haT-yard,   146:  $.  (Compare  To 

Hale.)  A  rope  for  hoisting  or  lowering  a  sail. 
H  A  LLOO=  hil-155',  interj.    A  hunting  cry. 
To  Hal'-loo,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  cry  as  after  dogs  :— 

act.  To  encourage  or  chase  with  shouts. 
Hal'-loo-ing,  «.    A  noise  as  of  huntsmen. 
To  HALLOW,  MIMA,  142,  125:  v.  a.  To  con. 
secrate;  to  reverence  as  holy,  as  "  Hallow-ed  be  thv 
name!*'  (114.)  * 

HalMow-mas,  #.    The  time  about  All-taints*  and 
All-souls'  day,  viz,  the  1st  and  Sd  of  Nov.  and  thence 
to  Candlemas. 
To  HALLUCINATE,    faftl-l'tf-cj-nlte,   109, 

105:  v.  a.  To  stumble,  to  blunder. 
Hal-lu/-ci-na/'-/ion,  89 :  #.    Blunder,  error,  fblly. 
HALM,  htwm,  112  :  s.    Haum,  which  see. 
HALO=ha'-lA,  #.    A  red  circle  round  the  sun  or 
moon;  the  bright  ring  round  the  head  of  a  holv  person 
in  a  painting,  different  from  a  glory  or  circle  6f  rays, 
HALSE,  hiwlce,  112:  #.    The  neck.  (Chaucer.) 
To  H^i.sk,  v.  a.    To  embrace;  to  adjure;  to  greet. 

[Obs.] 
H^l'-«en-ino,  114  :  a.    Harsh  as  from  the  throat 
WaLSE,  (haS»z,  139,  151)  «.    One  of  the  holes  at 
the  head  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cable  goes ;  com- 
monly written  Hawse. 
Ha/'-ser,  (hsW-cer)  #.    A  rope  or  small  cable. 
To  HALT,  htwlt,  112:  v.  n.    Literally,  to  hold 
or  stop  in  walking;  hence,  to  be  lame,  to  limp;  to 
falter,  to  hesitate;  to  stand  dubious;   to  stop  in  a 
march:  To  halt  a  regiment,  is,  to  cause  It  to  halt. 
Halt,  a.  and  $.  Lame,  crippled  : — «.  Act  of  limping; 

manner  of  limping ;  a  stop  in  a  march. 
Halt'-er,  36  :  t.    One  who  halts,  stops,  or  limps. 
Holt/-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  slow  manner. 
H^lt'-Br,  112:*.    A  rope  that  hoMs,  restrains,  or 
ties  up  a  horse  or  other  beast ;  hence  a  rope  generally ; 
and  hence  a  rope  io  hang  malefactors. 
To  Hal'-trT,  v.  a.    To  bind  or  catch  with  a  halter. 
To  HALVE,  HALVES,  &c— See  under  Halt 
H  AM=h£m,  *.    The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee 

of  an  animal;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 
Ham'-string,  i.    The  tendon  of  the  ham. 
To   Hamstring,  t?.  a.    To  lame  by   cutting   the 
hamstring.  Old  authors  use  To  Hamble,  and  To  Harriet. 
HAMADRYAD=ham/'-<3-drI'-<3d,  *.    A    wood 
nymph.   The  plural  is  HamTadn'ods,  or  Ham'-a-drf'- 
a-des.  (101.) 
H  A M  ATE=ha'-matt,  a.    Hooked  together. 
Ha'-mn-ted,  a.    Hooked;  set  with  hooks. 
Ha'-mous,  120:  a.    Hooked.  [Botany.] 
II  AM  E=hame,  t.    The  collar  of  a  waggon  hone. 
HAM  LET=ham'-!et,  *.    A  small  village. 
HAMMER— ham'-mer,   #.    An    Instrument    tor 
driving  nails,  fb^ing  &c. ;  any  thing  like  a  hammer. 
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a  hammer;  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour :— *#«. 
To  he  busy,  to  be  in  agitation. 

Ham'-mer-er,  t.    He  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

Ham'-rrurr-clo/A,  s.  The  cloth  that  coven  the  coach 
box,  which  box  originally  contained  a  hummer  and 
nails  lor  making  tncti  repairs  as  bad  ways  aud  the  old 
clumsy  make  of  coaches  often  rendered  necessary. 

ty-  Other  compounds  are  Ham'merhard.  ( a  substance 
nuuie  hard  by  hammering,)  and  Horn'mer-wort,  (a 
plant, )  See. 

H  A  M  M  OCK^ham'-mock,  #.    A  swinging  bed. 

HAMPER.— See  under  Hanaper. 

7oHAMPER=h*m'-p*r,  36:  ».  a.  To  shackle, 
to  entangle;  to  ensnare;  to  embarrass. 

H  am'- per,  $ .    A  kind  of  chain  or  fetter. 

HAMSTRING,  &C— See  under  Ham. 

HANAPER=haV-d-p*T,  #.  Originally,  a  basket 
used  by  the  kings  of  England  lor  holding  their  money 
in  passing  from  place  to  place;  hence  a  treasury. 

Ham'-psk,  s.  A  large  basket  for  carriage. 

To  Ham -per,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  hamper.  See 
also  in  its  place  above. 

HANCES,han'-c«x,  14,151:  n.pl.  Theendsof 
elliptical  arches ;  falls  of  the  fife-rails  in  a  ship. 

HAND=h&nd,  ».  The  palm  with  the  fingers,  the 
member  with  which  we  hold  or  use  any  instrument; 
hence,  the  measure  of  the  palm,  determinately  four 
inches ;  and  hence,  also,  the  various  figurative  appli- 
cations, as  side ;  possession;  actofgiviug  or  taking; 
thing  given,  held,  or  taken  \  a  person  considered  as  a 
workman,  helper,  or  ageut ;  power  of  working  or  per- 
forming; reach  or  nearness;  an  index  of  any  kind; 
form  or  cast  of  writing :  Hot  at  hand,  [Obs.,]  hot  while 
held  by  the  bridle;  To  bear  in  hand,  [Obs.,]  to  keep 
In  expectation. 

To  Hand,  v.  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand ; 
to  lead ;  to  manage  or  handle;  in  seamanship,  to  furl ; 
in  a  senso  now  disused,  to  lay  hands  on :  To  hand  down. 
to  transmit  to  posterity ;  To  hand  with,  [Obs.,]  to  co- 
operate with. 

Han'-dVr,  36  :  t.    Transmitter,  conveyer. 

Hand'-f«),  117:  «.  A  quantity  that  the  hand  can 
gTasp ;  any  small  comparative  quantity,  as  of  troops ; 
anciently,  a  hand's  breadth. 

HandMess,  o.    Without  hands. 

HAisrr/-KEK-cHiEf,  (hang'-ker-criiY,  167,  158, 
119)  s.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  silk  carried  in  the  pocket, 
or  tied  round  the  neck. 

ty  Among  the  remaining  compounds.  Hand,  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  signifies,  as  in  the  last  instance, 
managed,  earned,  or  used  by  the  hand:  Hantf-bnrrow, 
Ha**  basket,  Uand'-betl,  Hnnd'-c'oth,  Hand1  glass,  (a 
cover  fur  plants  used  in  gardens.)  Hand1  grenade'; 
Hand*-gun ;  Hmd' -lead,  (used  at  sea  for  sounding.) 
Hand*  mill,  Hand*sii'i,  Hand' saw,  Hand'-screw, 
Hand'-sphe,  (a  sort  of  lever.)  Hand*  stuff,  (a  jav.  I'm,) 
Hand1  vice,  Hand*  weapon:  Of  other  compounds  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  various:  Handball,  (an  old 
game  with  a  ball ;)  Hand1 -breadth,  (a  measure ;)  HandT- 
otff.  (a  fetter  to  confine  the  hands;)  To  Hand' cuff, 
(to  manacle;)  Hand*  fast,  (hold,  custody;)  To  Handf- 
fast,  (an  old  word  for  to  betroth;)  HundT-gaUop,  (a 
gallop  in  which  the  hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of 
the  liorse;)  Hnnd*-lnngnage,  (speech  by  means  of  the 
hands;)  Hand' -maid.  tlantT-maidtn,  (so  called  as  wait- 
ing at  haud  or  about  the  person ;)  Hand' -smooth,  (with 
dexterity;  an  adverb  now  obsolete;)  Hand' writing, 
(the  form  or  cast  of  writing  peculiar  to  each  person.) 
&c  Other  compounds,  as  Handily,  Handicraft,  ice, 
occur  below  under  Handy. 

To  Han'-dke,  101  :  v.  a.  To  touch  or  feel  with  the 
hand;  to  manage;  to  make  familiar  to  the  hand;  to 
treat  or  discourse  on ;  to  use;  to  treat  well  or  ill;  to 
transact  with. 

Han'-dle,  «.    That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is 

held ;  that  of  which  use  is  made. 
HandMtUg,  t.    Touch ;  cunning,  trick. 
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HaniAcbl,  #.  The  first  act  of  using  any  thing;  an 
earnest ;  money  for  the  first  thing  sold. 

To  Hand'-sel,  v.  a.    To  nse  for  the  first  time. 

HanlAsomr,  107 :  a.  Dexterous.  [Obs]  8m  tho 
next  class. 

Han'-df,  105:  a.  Performed  by  the  hand;  [Obs. 
except  in  composition  a>>  below ;]  dexterous,  ingenious ; 
at  haud  or  ready,  convenient. 

Han'-di-ly,  ad.    Dexterously;  conveniently. 

Hao'-di-ness,  «.    Dexterity,  adroitness. 

Han'-dt-craft,  «.  Manual  occupation ;  a  man  who 
Uvea  by  handicraft ;  a  handicraftsman. 

Han'-dt-work,  (-wurk,  141)  s.  Work  of  the  bands ; 
figuratively,  any  work. 

ft>  Other  compounds  are  Han'dy-hlow,  HanPdydan'dy, 
(a  child's  play.)  Hin'dy-grxpe,  aud  Han'dy  stroke. 

HANDSOME,  hind'-sum,  107:  a.  Originally, 
dexterous,  convenient;  (see  the  last  class;)  hence, 
seemly,  becoming;  and  hence  its  present  usual  mean- 
ing, beautiful  with  dignity  j  elegant;  liberal.  Donne 
uses  it  as  a  verb. 

Hand'-eome-ly,  ad.  Conveniently ;  beautifully ;  ele- 
gantly;  generously. 

Hand'-vome-ness,  #.  The  quality  of  being  handsome. 

Han'-uf,  a.  Dexterous;  and  all  the  other  relations 
and  compounds  of  Hund,  see  in  the  preceding  class. 

To  HANG-hing,i  72:  v.  a.  and  *.  (The  re. 

1  HuNti=hung,        >  gular  forms  of  the  pret.  and 

HiNa=hung,  )  pari,   are   sometimes    used.) 

To  suspend  generally ;  to  suspend  and  thereby  choke 
and  kill ;  (for  this  sense  the  regular  pret.  and  part,  are 
used  in  preference ;)  to  fix  so  as  to  be  moveable  in  some 
directions  without  support  below;  to  cover  with  some* 
thing  suspended : — sea.  To  be  suspended ;  to  depend 
or  dangle ;  to  bend  forward ;  to  impend  i  to  be  sup. 
ported  by,  or  rest  upon  something ;  to  drag ;  to  adhere ; 
to  be  in  suspense,  to  linger;  to  decliue,  to  tend  down; 

.  to  be  executed  by  the  halter :  To  hangjire,  to  linger  in 
firing. 

Hangar,  36:  t.  He  that  hangs  or  causes  to  be 
hinged ;  that  on  which  any  thing  is  hung,  as  not- 
hangers,  and  formerly  the  girdle  or  belt  by  which  a 
sword  hung  at  the  side ;  hence  a  sort  of  broad  sword, 
short  and  incurvated  at  the  point 

Hang'-ing.  #.  Death  by  the  haltei1;  that  which  is 
hung  or  hangs,  as  drapery;  display.  Hanging  sleeves 
were  strips  of  the  same  colour  as  the  gown  that  hung 
down  the  back,  and  were  worn  formerly  by  children. 

Hanger-on',*.  A  dependant;  old  authors  use  a 
Hang'  by  in  the  same  sense. 

Hang'-man,  #.    A  public  executioner. 

HANK,  hangk,  158:  *.  A  skein  as  of  thread;  a 
tie ;  in  ships,  a  wooden  ring;  in  local  nse,  a  withy  or 
rope. 

To  HANKER,  hSng'-keT,  158:  v.  n.  To  long 
with  uneasy  keenness;  to  linger  with  expectation. 

Ha/t'-ker-ing,  *.    Uneasy  longing  or  desire. 

H.VNT,  hint,  122;   Hasn't,  or  havVt.  [Obs] 

HANSEATlC  =  haV-s£-aV-!ck,  88:  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Hanst!  or  associated  trading  towns. 

HAP=h$p,  #.  That  which  comes  unexpectedly, 
chance,  fortune ;  accident,  casual  event,  misfortune. 

To  Hap,  v.  n.    To  happen,  to  befal. 

HapMy,  105:  ad.    Perhaps,  by  chance. 

Hap'-leas,  a.— See  beforo  Happy. 

Hap-haz'-ard,  i .    Chance,  accident 

To  Hap'-pm,  114:  r.  n.  To  befal.  to  fall  out.  to 
come  to  pass ;  to  light,  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Hap7- LESS,  a.    Without  luck,  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Hai^-PF,  a.  With  luck,  fortunate;  successful;  op. 
portuue,  ready;  in  a  state  of  felicity. 

Ilap'-pi-ly,  ad.    Luckily;  opportunely;  blissfully. 

flap'-pi-ness,  «.  State  of  being  happy \  felicity; 
strictly,  the  continuing  enjoyment  of  ptedomiuant 


Tbt  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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good,  as  distinguished  from  bliss,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
emir.*  good- 

HAQUETON.— See  Hacqucton. 

HA  RAM. —See  Harem. 

HARANGUE,  ha- ran ^,  189:  t.  A  popular 
oration,  a  declamatory  public  speech. 

To  Ha-r an  rue*,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pronounce  a 
public  speech : — act.  To  address  by  a  public  speech. 

Ha-ranjr-tter,  (-er)  $.    A  public  dedaimer. 

To  HARASS=har'-ass,  v.  a.  To  desolate,  to 
waste;  [Obs.;]  to  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  tire  with  un- 
easiness. 

Har'-ass,  «.    Waste,  disturbance.  [Milton.] 

Har'-as-ser,  «.   A  spoiler;  one  who  tires. 

HARBINGER.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

HARBOUR,  harMmr,  ]  20 :  #.  a  lodging ;  hence, 
a  port  or  haven  for  ships;  a  shelter,  an  asylum. 

To  Har'-botfr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  shelter,  to  secure, 
to  entertain:— wen.  To  lodge,  to  take  shelter. 

Har'-bowr-er,  *.    One  who  harbours  or  entertains. 

Har'-bour-age,  t.    Shelter.  [Shaks.] 

Har'-Wr-less,  a.    Without  harbour  or  shelter. 

IIau'-bin-g.er,  t.  Primarily,  one  who  goes  before 
to  provide  lodgings ;  hence,  a  forerunner,  a  precursor. 

HARD=hard,  33  :  a.  and  ad.  Originally,  pressed 
or  rendered  compact  by  pressure;  hence.  Arm,  i:ot 
■oft,  not  easy  to  be  pierced  or  penetrated ;  and  hence 
the  various  figurative  seusrs,  as  difficult;  paiuful;  in- 
flexible; severe;  obdurate;  forcible;  harsh:— ado. 
With  pressure  or  nearness;  close,  near;  diligently} 
uneasily;  fast;  violently. 

Hard'-ly,  105:  ad.  With  difficulty;  not  softly; 
severely;  harshly ;  scarcely,  with  no  likelihood. 

Hard'-ne**,  #.  The  state  of  being  hard  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Hard'-shtp,  #.    Injury;  oppression;  toil. 

Hakd'-warr,  i.   Wares  of  iron  or  other  metal. 

03-  Other  compounds  are  Hard'  be  letting ;  Hard*  bound, 
(costive;)  Hard'-earned ;  Hard1  favoured,  (coarse  in 
features  0  Hard' fought;  Hard* fitted,  (covetous;) 
Hard'-handed,  (mechanic;  severe;)  Hard' -head,  (a 
knocking  of  heads  in  contest ;)  Hard* -hearted,  (cruel, 

S'tiless;)  Hard1  mouthed,  (not  sensible  to  the  bit;) 
ard'-ntbbed.  (applied  to  a  pen ;  anciently  to  the  beak  of 
a  bird,)  &c.  See  other  relations  after  Hardy,  below. 

7b  Hak'-den,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  hard; 
to  confirm  in  effrontery ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness ; 
to  make  insensible,  or  unfeeling ;  to  inure  t—neu.  To 
grow  hard,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Har'-den-er,  36  :  s.    One  that  makes  hard. 

HabZ-DF,  105:  a.  Strong,  hard,  firm;  inured  to 
fatigue;  bold,  brave,  confident. 

Har'-di-ly,  ad.    Boldly,  stoutly,  confidently. 

Har'-di-ness,  9.  Fatigue;  [Obs.;]  stoutness;  con- 
fidence. 

Har'-di-hocd,  118:  #.  Stoutness,  bravery;  old 
authors  also  use  Hardihead  aud  Hardinent. 

HAR  DOCK =hai7-d6ck,  *.  Hoar  or  woolly  dock. 

HARDS,  hardz,  143  :  s.  pi.    Tow  or  coarse  flax. 

HARE=hart,  41 :  *.  A  small  quadruped  remark- 
able  for  timidity,  vigilance*  swiftness,  and  fecundity. 

(tT*  See  To  Hare  under  To  Uarry. 

K>  Among  the  compounds,  the  following  are  plants: 
Hare*beU,  Hare'foot, ( this  is  also  a  bird,)  Hare'-mint, 
11  are  fear,  HareW -lettuce,  and  Hare'- wort:  other 
compounds  are  of  obvious  meaning,  as  Hart? -hound. 
Hare-hunter,  and  H are' -hunting ;  and  others  have 
some  allusion  to  qualities  of  the  hare,  as  Harr-  brained, 
(wild,  hurried ;  and  hence  volatile,  unsettled ;)  Hare*- 
hearted,  (timorous ;)  Hartf-tip,  (a  divided  lip,  gene- 
rallv  with  a  correspondent  Assure  of  the  palate.)  &c. 

H  ar'-h/-er,  129,  105,  36 :  *.  A  hound  for  hunting 
hares:  the  original  spelling,  Harier,  is  disused. 

HAREM=hart'-em,  s.  The  division  allotted  to  the 
females  in  the  larger  dwelling-houses  of  the  East. 
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HAREFOOT,&c,  HARELIP,  &c— See  among 

the  compounds  of  Hare. 
HARENG1FORM.— See  under  Herring. 
HARICOT,  haV4-co,  [Fr.]  170:  s.   A  kind  of 

ragout  of  meat  and  roots. 
HARIOLATION,  hart'4-o-la"-8hun,  41,  89: 

«.  Soothsaying;  the  act  of  foretelling  or  divining. 
7b  HARK,  &c. — See  under  To  Hear,  and  Hearken. 
HARL=harl,  .33:  «.    The  skin  of  flax. 
HARLEQUIN,  harMi-kwin,  188:  #.  A  buffoon 

dressed  in  party-coloured  clothes. 
To  HarMe-^mD,  t>.  a.    To  conjure  away. 
Har'-le-qui-nade",  $.    A  kind  of  pantomime. 
HARDOCK=har/-dock,*.   A  plant 
HARLOT=har/-lot,  #.  and  a.  Originally,  a  ribald 

person  of  either  sex ;  at  present,  a  whore,  a  strumpet: 

— adj.  Base ;  wanton.  Milton  uses  it  also  as  a  verb. 
HarMot-ry,  #.    Ribaldry;  fornication;  a  name  of 

contempt  for  a  woman;  meretriciousness. 
HARM=harm,  33:    s.    Injury,   hurt,    damage; 

moral  wrong,  evil,  mischief. 
To  Harm,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage. 
Harm'-fid,  117:  a.    Hurtful,  mischievous. 
Harm'-fi«  1-ly,  ad.    Hurtfully.  noxiously. 
Harm'-ful-ness,  t.     Hurt  fulness,  mischievousness. 
Harm'-less,  a.    Innocent,  innoxious ;  unhurt. 
Harm'-less-ly,  ad.    Innocently ;  without  hurt. 
Harm'-less-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  innoxious. 
HARMONIC,  HARMONICA.— See  in  the  next 


HARMONY,  har'-mo-n&j,  *.  The  just  adaptation 
of  parts  to  each  other;  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  pro- 
portional vibrations  of  sound, — concord  of  two  or  more 
agreeable  sounds ;  concord  generally;  correspondence 
or  sentiments. 

To  Har'-mo-nize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  in  concord,  to 
agree :— act.  To  adjust  in  fit  proportions. 

Har/-mo-nist,  *.  One  who  adjusts;  a  musician. 

Har-mon'-ic,  88  :1  a.  Concordant;  relating  to  mu- 

Har^mon'-i-cal,     J  sic;  having  musical  proportion. 

Har-mon'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  Musically. 

Har-mon'-t-Cff,  t.  A  name  given  to  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

Har-mo'-m-ous,  90,  120  :  a.  Adapted  to  each 
other  ;  symmetrical ;  symphonious ;  musical ;  in  a 
looser  sense,  sweet  to  the  car,  or  melodious. 

Har-mo'-m-ows-ly,  ad.  In  an  harmonious  manner. 

H  ar-mo'-ni-ovs-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  harmonious. 

Hak'-most,  (-most)  *.  He  who  regulates  or  keeps 
in  harmony  the  orders  of  a  state,— a  Spartan  governor. 
[Mitford.)  B 

HARNESS— har/-nSss,«.  That  which  is  fitted  or 
made  to  sit  close,  and  hence,  in  its  first  application, 
armour,  defensive  accoutrements;  at  present,  the  fur- 
niture of  draught  hordes,  particularly  of  carriages  of 
pleasure. 

To  IlarAness,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  harness  ;  to  defend. 

HARP=harp,  33:  s.  A  triangular  stringed*  instru- 
ment of  music  on  the  same  principle  as  the  lyre. 

To  Harp,  v.  rt.  and  a.  To  play  on  the  harp;  to 
touch  as  the  string  of  a  harp. — See  lower. 

H  ar'-per,  s.  A  harp-player.  The  modern  professor 
calls  himself  a  Harpist,  as  a  distinction  probably  from 
the  minstrel  harper. 

Hakp'-sj-chord,  (-cord,  161)  t.  A  harp  with  wire 
strings  played  by  striking  keys. 

To  Hahp,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  play  ou  the  harp;  (see 
above;)  to  touch  some  subject  or  some  passion;  to 
touch  and  dwell  on  a  subject  tiretomely  and  vex- 
atiouslv. 

Harp'-mg,  t.  A  continual  dwelling  on. 

MARPING=iiar/-pTng,  a.  and  s.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  iron  with"  which  whales  are  a  tucked:  It 


Tht  (cbeme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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signifies  booked,  or  capable  of  crippling  a  Ad  holding 
fast:— «.  pL  Parts  of  a  ship  which  cra*j>  and  strengthen 
her  at  Iter  bows. 
Har-poon',  s.  A  harping-iron  :  hence  To  Harpoon, 
Har-poon'-er,  #.  He  that  throws  the  harpoon. 

HAit'-pr,  105 :  ».  One   of  three  fabulous  rapacious 

creatures  with  filthy  long  claws,  fares  of  women,  and 

bodies  of  vultures;  a  ravenous  wretch,  an  extortioner. 

HARQUEBUSE.— See  Arquebuse. 

HARRIDAN,  haY-r£-dan,  105:  #.  A  decayed 

strumpet    Originally,  a  worn-out  worthless  horse. 

HARRIER.— See  under  Hare. 

HARROW,  hir-rA,  125:  #.  A  frame  of  Umbers 
crossing  each  other  and  set  with  teeth,  used  in  agri- 
culture. 

To  Har'-roftP,  v.  a.  To  draw  a  harrow  over  in  order 
to  break  the  clods  and  cover  the  teed ;  to  tear,  to  rip 
up.— See  also  under  To  Harry. 

Har'-rttap-tT,  «.  He  that  harrows;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

HARROW  !  baY-ro',  inter) .  Help  !  Ho*  1  [Spen- 
ser.] 
To  HARRY,  haV-rJu,.  v.  a.  (Compare  To  Harass.) 
To  strip,  to  pillage ;  to  ruffle,  to  agitate,  to  tease.  [Obs.] 

To  Har'-roif,  125  :  v.  a.  To  harry.  [Shaks.] 

To  Hark,  v.  «.    To  fright,  to  tease,  to  harass.  [Obs.] 

HARSH=-harah,  33:  a.  Rough  to  the  touch  ;  to 
the  ear;  to  the  taste;  austere;  crabbed;  unpleasing. 

HarshMjr,  ad.  Roughly  ;  gratingly. 

Harsh'-ne«8,  «.  The  quality  of  being  harsh. 

H  ART=hart,  «.  A  he- deer,  or  stag,  the  male  of  the 
roe. 

HaktV-HORK,  «.  The  horn  of  the  hart;  a  volatile 
spirit  extracted  from  the  scrapings  of  the  horn;  also 
the  name  of  a  herb. 

fcy  The  word  is  compounded  for  other  names  of  plants ; 
as  Hart-royal,  Hart  f -tongue,  and  Hartf-wort. 

HARUM-SCARUM  ~  hart'-ura-scar^-um,  a. 
Wild,  precipitate,  giddy.  [Colloq  ] 

HARUSP1CE,  hd-rus'-spTas,  105:  t.  A  Roman 
diviner  or  soothsayer. 

HARVEST=.har/-vgst,  $.  The  season  of  reaping 
and  gathering  the  corn  j  the  ripe  corn  when  collected 
and  secured;  the  product  of  labour;  effects,  conse- 
quences. 

To  Har'-vest,  v.  a.  To  gather  in. 

Hai'-vet-ter,  t.  A  reaper. 

£9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Harvest-home",  (the  song 
sung  at  the  harvest-feast,  or  the  feast  it*elf ;)  Har'vest- 
lord,  (the  head  reaper  ;)  Harvest-man,  (a  harvester  ;) 
Harvest  queen",  (an  image  of  Ceres,  carried  at  Har- 
vesting;) &c. 

HAS.— See  To  Have. 

To  HASH=h£sh,  v.  a.  (Compare  To  Hack.)  To 
chop  into  small  pieces ;  to  mince  and  mix. 

HASH,*.  A  duh  of  hashed  ingredients;  a  jumble. 

HASK=h£sk,  «.  A  case  or  abode  of  rushes.  [Obs.] 

HASLET=haV-l?t,  *.  The  heart,  liver,  lights,  and 
part  of  the  throat  of  a  hog :  also  written  Harslet. 

HASP—hasp,  «.  A  clasp  which  folds  into  a  hole, 
and  receives  a  staple  for  a  padlock. 

To  Hasp,  v.  a.  To  shut  with  a  hasp. 

HASSOCK=haV-«0ck,t.  A  thick  mat  on  which 
persons  kneel  at  church. 

HASTATED-haV-td-tSd,  a.  Like  a  spear. 

HASTE,  haist,  111:  «.  Voluntary  speed ;  hurry ; 
passion,  vehemence;  state  of  being  pressed  by  busi- 
ness. 

To  Haste,  v.  n.  and  a.  \  To    move     with 

To  Haef-ten,  ha'-gn,  156, 114  :J  si 
press  or  urge  forward. 

H<is/-fen-er,  '•  One  that  hastens  or  hurries. 
Ha'-4tv,  (ha'-st£u,  1 05)  a.   Quick,  speedy ;  eager ; 
irritable ;  early  ripe. 


speed  : — act.  To 
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Ha'-tti-ly,  ad.  In  a  hasty  manner. 
Ha'-sti-ness,  t.  Haste,  speed;  testiness. 
lU'-rriNGS,  143:  #.  />/.  Peas  that  come  early. 
HA'-8Tr-ptfD"-DiNo,    117:    *,    Pudding  mado  of 

milk  and  flour  boiled  quick  together. 
HAT— hit,  ».  A  eoveriug  for  the  head ;  figuratively, 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

fc>  The  compounds  are  Hat'. band,  Hot-box,  Ha?  ewe. 

Hat'-ted,  a.  Wearing  a  hat. 

Hat'-ter,  s.  One  who  makes  or  sells  hats. 

To  HATCH -hStch,  v.  a,  (Compare  To  Hack.) 
To  draw  or  engrave  line  on  line  for  the  shading  of  a 
picture. 

Hatch'-ing,  I.  A  process  in  drawing  or  engraving, 
whence  the  usual  term  itching. 

To  HATCH»h£tchv  v.  a.  and  n.  To  produce 
[youog]  from  eggs :  to  produce  by  j>lot  or  contriv- 
ance :  -  nets.  To  produce  younx  from  eg},**  ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  advancement,  or  promise  of  effect,  as  eggs 
under  a  brooding  hen. 

Hatch,*.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg;  the  act 
of  exclusion;  the  tiring  excluded;  disclosure,  dis- 
covery.—See  also  the  next  class. 

Hatctr-eT,  36  :  s.  A  plotter,  a  contriver. 

HATCH=  hitch,  #.  A  half  door,  or  one  that,  being 
singly  shut,  leaves  an  opening  over  it :  in  the  plural, 
the  openings  from  one  deck  of  a  ship  to  another:  To 
be  under  hatchet,  means,  figuratively,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  poverty  or  depression. 

Hatch'- way,  #.   The  way  down  by  the  hatchet. 

HATCH  E°Lahfttch'-£l,  ».  An  instrument  formed 
with  iron  teeth  set  in  a  hoard  for  cleaning  flax. 

To  Hatch'-H,  v,  a.  To  comb  with  a  hatcheL 

HATCHET=h*tch'-*t,  *•  A  small  axe. 

Hatch'-et-face,  «.  A  face  as  if  made  with  a  hatchet. 

HATCH MENT=hitch'-m»nt,  $.  An  achieve- 
ment or  escutcheon  used  at  and  after  a  funeral. 

To  HATE— hat*,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  the  passion 
contrary  to  love,  to  detest,  to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

Hate,  s.  Great  dislike,  aversion,  detestation. 

Ha'-teT,  36 :  $.  One  that  hates. 

Ha'-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  hated,  odious. 

Hate'-fal,  117:  a.  Causing  hate  ;  feeling  hate. 

Ilate/-ftfl-i£,  ad.  Odiously;  malignantly. 

Hate'-fal-ness,  t.  Odiousnesa. 

Ha'-tred,  «.  The  passion  contrary  to  love,  hate,  de* 
testation ;  malignity,  malevolence. 

HATTER,  HATTED.— See  under  Hat. 

To  HATTER=*baY-teT,  v.  a,  To  harass.  [Dryden.] 

HATTOCK=haY-tock,  #.  A  shock  of  com.  [Obs] 

HAUBERK=hiV-berk,  #.  A  coat  of  mall. 

1 1  AUGHT,  haSst,  123:  a.  High,  haughty.  [Obs.] 

Hau^A'-ty,  105  :  a.  Proud,  disdainful,  arrogant. 

HauyA'-ti-ly,  ad.  Proudly,  contemptuously. 

Hauo^A'-ti-ness,  $.  The  quality  of  being  haughty. 

lUrz-TEt/K',  ho-tur',  [Fr.]  170:  t.  Haughty  de. 
portment. 

To  HAUL=ha>»l,  v.  a.  To  pull  or  draw  with  rto- 
lence :  the  original  word  was  To  Hate. 

Haul,  #.  A  pulling  by  force;  a  draught  of  Ashes. 

HAUM=h  jwm,  t.   Straw  ;  stubble. 

HAUNCH,  hintch,  122:  *.  The  hip,  the  thigh; 
it  occurs  In  Shaks.  for  the  rear  or  hind  part. 

To  HAUNT=h4nt,  122  :  v.  a.  and  n.  Originally, 
to  accustom ;  at  present,  to  frequent ;  to  come  fre- 
quently and  unwelcomely ;  to  come  as  a  spirit  or  ap- 
parition x—neu.  To  be  much  about;  to  appear  fre- 
quently. 

Haunt,  ».  Custom,  practice,  [Obs.,]  place  in  whiih 
one  is  frequently  found  •,  habit  of  being  at  a  place. 

Hasint'-eT,  36  :  s.  One  who  haunts. 


The  sign  =  is  nstd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonanti:  mwh-un,  i.  e,  mutton,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t,  e.  virion,  165 :  ftftn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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HAUTBOY,  hoMx>y,  167:  *.  Literally,  a  wooden 
instrument  sounding  high  or  loud;  a  sort  of  flute: 
through  some  caprice  or  corruption,  it  is  also  the  name 
of  A  strawberry. 

II AUT-GOUT,  ho-gGB',  [Fr.]  170  :  #.  A  strong 
relish ;  n  strong  scent.  £7*  See  H  autiur  under  H aught. 

To  HAVE,  hav,  97:         \  v.  a.  To  possess,  to  en- 

He  tlATH=haft,  TOba.]       joy,  to  obtain,  to  hold  : 

He  Has,  haz,  151  :  >  as  an  auxiliary  verb  it 

I  HAD=h&d,  implies  the  completion 

HAD=»h$d,  J  of    that  which   is  ex- 

pressed by  the  other  verb.  Have  with  you,  is.  have 
me  with  you,  signifying  readiness  to  attend  another : 
Bave  at  you,  is,  have  this  weapon  or  blow  at  you, 
signifying  a  purpose  of  immediate  attack. 

Hav'-fr,  «.  A  possessor  or  holder.  [Shnks.] 

Hav'-ing,  t.  Possession;  ancienily.  behaviour. 

Ha'-vi-opr,  146,  1'20  :  s.  Conduct,  demeanour. 

HAVEN,  ha'-vn,  1 14:  #.  A  harbour,  a  port. 

Ha'-ven-er,  s.  A  harbour.master.  [Obs.] 

HAVER=haV-eT,  a.  Oaten.    Also  under  To  Have. 

HAVER3ACK=hav'-er-sack,  t.   A  soldier's  bag. 

HAVOCK=*haV-0Ckf  18  :  #.  Waste,  devastation. 
Anciently,  a  war-word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 

To  Hav'-ock,  v.  a.  To  waste,  to  destroy. 

HAW=h£v>,  **.  Originally,  a  hedge  ;  hence,  an  en- 
closure, a  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a  house ; 
hence,  also,  the  berry  of  the  hedge  or  hawthorn ;  from 
this  lust  sense,  a  small  excrescence  growiu£  under  the 
nether  eye-lid  of  a  horse :  with  sorao  difference  of 
derivation,  a  dale,  in  which  sen*e  it  has  been  written 
Hawgh  •  and  with  another  like  difference,  a  hillock, 
in  which  sense  it  has  been  written  (laugh. 

Haw-haw',  ».  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between  slopes, 
or  a  ditch  not  seen  till  close  upon  it.  With  reference 
to  a  more  fanciful  origin  the  word  is  now  written  and 
pronounced  Ha-ha',  which  see. 

Haw'-finch,  #.  A  bird. 

H  aw'-Morn,  #.    The  shrub  that  bears  the  haw. 

Q9*  See  To  Haw  in  the  next  class  but  one. 

HAWKshaSsk,  «.  A  bird  of  prey,  anciently  much 
used  as  a  trained  bird  to  catch  others. 

To  Hawk,  v.  n.  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls;  to  fly  at,  to 
attack  on  the  wing. — See  also  in  the  next  two  classes. 

Haw'-ked,  a.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill. 

Hawk-ing,  *.  The  sport  of  flying  hawks  at  fowls.— 
See  also  in  the  next  class. 

£7* The  compounds  are  HawV-weed,  (a  plant;)  and 
Hatch-eyed,  Hawk'-nosed. 

To  HAWK=ha\sk,  t».  ».  and  a.  To  force  up 
phlegm  with  a  noise.— See  also  in  the  previous  and  the 
next  class. 

Hawk,  Hawk'-ing,  #.  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm. 

To  Uaw,  v.  n.  To  speak  slowly  as  if  each  moment 
about  to  hawk.    Hence,  a  Haw  is  a  hesitation. 

To  H  AWK^hatok,  v.  a.  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry 
in  the  streets. — See  also  above. 

Haw'-ktT,  «.  One  who  hawks ;  a  pedlar. 

HAWSE,  haSsz,  151,  189  :  «.  See  under  Halse. 

HAWTHORN,  HAWFINCH.— See  under  Haw. 

HAY=liai$.  s.  Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder. 

(&•  The  compounds  are  Hay'-cuch,  Hny'-lnft,  Hay*- 
maker,  Hat/murhet,  Hat/ mow,  Hay'-rick,  Hat/ttack, 
Hay'-tlalk,  &c 

HAY»eba\j,  «.  A  hedge ;  a  net,  as  enclonng  the  prey. 

Hay'-ward,  t.    One  who  kept  cattle  from  straying. 
Hay -bote,  #.    Hedge-bote. 
HAY.  (Part  of  a  dance.)— See  Hey 
HAZARDaeliaV-ard, ».  Chance;  chance  of  danger ; 

risk ;  the  name  of  a  game  at  dice. 
To  Haz'-«rd,  v  a.  and  n.    To  expose  to  chance; 
to  put  into  danger  i—ntu.  To  try  the  chance ;  to  ad- 
venture. 
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Haz'-ard-eT,  «.    One  who  haxards ;  a  gamester. 

Haz'-ard-o~bl*,  101 :  a.    That  is  liable  to  hazard. 

Haz'-ard-ovs,  a.    Dangerous. 

H  a  z'-a  rd-osf s-1  jf,  ad.    Dangerously. 

Haz'-ar-dry.  «.    Temerity;  gaming.  [Obt.] 

HAZE— haze,  #.    Fog.  mist. 

To  Haze,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  be  misty  ;— <k#.  To  amaie, 
[Unusual] 

Ha'-zy,  a.    Dark,  foggy. 

HAZEL=ha'-zl,  114:  «.  and  a,  A  nut  tree.— 
adj.  Of  the  colour  of  the  hazel,  lisjht  brown. 

H  a'-Zf My,  a.    Inclined  to  a  light  brown. 

<&»The  compound*  are  Ha'-uel-nut,  Hct-xelearth,  (a 
sort  of  red  loam,)  &c. 

HE=he,  3:  he,  176:  pron.  (He.  bis,  him;  they, 
theirs  or  their,  them)  The  male  pre- understood  or 
alluded  to ;  it  frequently  mean*  not  a  male  exclusively, 
but  any  one  of  human  kiud;  it  is  used  adjectively  to 
signify  male :  it  is  sometimes  used  substantively,  and 
loses  tts  oblique  form  Him. 

HEAD,  he'd,  120:  s.  and  a.  That  part  of  an 
animal  which  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  in  man  of 
thought ;  in  man  the  highest  part  of  his  frame,  in  other 
creatures  if  not  the  highest,  yet  considered  the  fore- 
most ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  whole  man.  the  whole 
creature ;  whatever  pnrt  is  most  important,  highest, 
or  foremost  in  its  relation  to  other  parts ;  the  under- 
standing, the  brains:  in  huntsman's  language,  the 
stnte  of  a  deer's  horn  by  which  his  age  is  known;  in 
other  particular  or  derivative  senses,  a  lady's  head- 
dress; topic;  crisis;  conflux  to  one  heap;  power, 
armed  force ;  liberty  from  restraint  of  the  curb  or  from 
restraint  generally:— adj.  Chief,  principal. 

To  Head,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  lead,  to  govern;  to  it 
with  a  head ;  to  take  away  the  head,  or  to  behead  .*— 
fiea.  to  originate ;  to  direct  the  head  of  a  ship. 

Hf  od'-er,  #.  One  that  leads  a  party ;  one  that  puts 
heads  to  nails  or  pins ;  the  first  brick  in  the  angle  of 
a  wall. 

Head'-ing,  9,    Materials  for  heads  to  any  work. 

Head '-less,  a.  Without  a  head,  beheaded;  without 
a  chief  or  leader;  without  understanding,  ignorant. 

H?ad'-ship,  $.    Dignity ;  chief  place. 

HeW-long,  ad.  and  a.  With  the  head  foremost; 
hence,  rashly,  hastily : — adj.  Precipitate;  rash. 

H&4i/-8Tkong,  a.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will ; 
violent,  obstinate. 

He  Ad- r,  10.) :  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head;  also, 
rash,  precipitate,  hasty;  violent,  as  a  current. 

Hrad'-i-ness,  «.    Rashness,  stubbornness. 

(£>  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Head* -ache. 
Head? -band,  Heatf -borough,  (a  constable  0  Hemf-dress, 
Head'-fast,  (a  rope  at  the  head  of  a  ship;)  Hcmd*- 
gargle,  (a  disease  in  cattle;)  Hmd'-gear,  (fl :  trap- 
ping* for  the  head;)  Hiad'-land,  (  promontory  or  cape; 
also,  a  ridge  of  uo  ploughed  land;)  Head'-mouldviot, 
(an  affection  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  in  infants:) 
Head* -money,  (capitation  tax:)  Head* -piece,  (armour 
for  the  head;  also,  understanding;)  h&id'quartcrt, 
(the  place  of  residence  of  the  commai.der-in-chief; 
hence,  any  place  whence  orders  are  issued ;)  Head'-tea* 
(the  waves  that  meet  the  head  of  a  ship :)  Heatf-thake, 
(a  significant  gesture  of  the  head;)  Heady-man,  (an 
executioner;)  Hend'spring,  (fountain;)  Heaa'-Holl, 
(part  of  the  bridle  which  encompasses  the  head ;) 
Head'  ttone,  (the  first  or  capital  stone ;  also,  the  stone 
at  the  head  of  a  grave;)  Head'-tire,  ( attire  for  the 
head;)  Heatt-way.  (motion  of  an  advancing  ship;) 
Heat-wind,  (contrary  wind;)  frc. 

7b  HEAL=heal,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cure  of  a 
disease:  to  restore  from  hurt  or  sickness  \  to  make 
sound ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of 
anger  or  ill-will:— neu.  To  grow  sound  or  healthy. 

Heal'-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  heals  or  cures. 

Heal'-ing,  «.    The  act  or  art  of  curing. 

ileal'-tt-blf,  101 ;  a. 


That  may  be  cured. 
Ths  »cb«m*s  emirs,  and  tho  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&d :  j'OB,  t.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,  t,  i,  &c  mute,  171, 
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HEALTH,  (held,  120)  s.  Soundness  of  body,  and 
consequent  freedom  from  pain ;  hence,  moral  sound- 
nets,  purity ;  goodness ;  wish  of  health  used  in  drinking. 

HeaV~ihy,  (-«e\^)  a.   In  health,  conducive  to  health. 

Ura\'-thi-\yy  ad.    Without  disease. 

HeaV-fAi-oess,  «.    State  of  health ;  soundness. 

HraltA'-fiil,  117:  a.  Sound  In  body,  free  from 
sickness;  unvitiated;  wholesome;  salutary. 

lAeiiUhf-UUXy,  ud.    In  health ;  wholesomely. 

Hral/V-faci-nese, t.    State  of  being  well;  whole- 


Heal/V-less,  a.    Sickly  ;  insalubrious. 

Healf  V-some,  107 :  a.    Wholesome.  [Obs.] 

H  EAM=lieam,  «.    The  after-birth  in  beasts. 

11  EAP=heap,  «.    A  pile  or  mass ;  a  crowd. 

To  Heap,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap,  to  amass, 
to  pile;  to  add  as  part  of  a  heap. 

Heap'-cr,  36 :  «.    One  that  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

Heap'-jr,  a.   Lying  inheaps. 

To  HEAR«=liear=liere,  |  v,  a.  and  n.    To  per- 

I  Heaud,  herd,  135 :       >  ceive  by  the  ear ;  to  give 

Heard,  herd,  131  :  j  audience  to ;  to  listen  to 
with  willingness  to  gnat  or  to  oliey ;  to  listen  when 
addressed  by  the  title  of.—ntm.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of 
hearing;  to  listen;  to  be  told:  To  hear  say,  U  to  hear 
people  say :— hence  the  subs.,  Hkab'sat,  a  report,  a 
rumour. 

Hear'-er,  «.    One  who  hears,  one  of  an  audience. 

HearMng,  *.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  per. 
cefved ;  audience;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hjmrk'-*n,  (haK-kn,  131,  114)  v.  ».  and  a. 
To  listen,  to  attend:— act  [Little  used.]  To  hear  by 
listening. 

HeW-ken-er,  t .    One  who  hearkens ;  a  listener. 

To  Hark,  v.  a.  To  hearken.  Seldom  used  but  in 
the  imperative.  Hark  I  and  then  deemed  an  inter- 
jection. 

HEARSE,  here*,  131,  153:  $.  A  carriage  in 
which  the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave;  anciently, 
a  temporary  monument  over  a  grave. 

To  Hearse,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  hearse.  [Shaks.] 

HEART=hart,  131  :  s.  The  seat  of  life  in  the 
animal  body ;  hence,  the  vital  part,  the  inner  part,  the 
chief  part  of  any  thing;  hence,  courage,  spirit,  contt- 
deuce;  a  person  of  spirits;  hence,  also,  the  affections 
of  our  natare;  any  one  of  those  affections,  particularly 
the  tender  affections,  and  especially  love ;  the  mind, 
the  memory,  as  in  the  phrase,  to  learn  by  heart. 

Htart'-ed,  a.  Seated  in  the  heart;  [Shaks. ;]  laid  up 
in  the  heart;  [Shaks.;]  disposed  as  to  the  affections, 
as  Hard-hearted, 

Heart7- lew,  a.    Without  courage ;  without  feeling. 

HeYirt'-lew-ly,  ad.    Timidly;  unfeelingly. 

Heart'-less-nesg,  t.    Dejection ;  insensibility. 

HearV-y,  a.  With  warmth  of  feeling,  sincere ;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart;  also,  with  reference  to  the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  vigorous,  strong,  heulthy.  du- 
rable. Hearty-hale,  [Obs.,]  good  for  the  heart. 

HearAti-ly,  ad.  Prom  the  heart;  sincerely;  vigor- 
ously; eagerly,  with  good  appetite. 

Heart'-t-new,  «.   The  quality  of  being  hearty. 

To  Heart! -en,  (har'-tn,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  encourage, 
to  stir  up,  to  animate;  to  renovate. 

Hrar'-fcTJ-CT,  s.    That  which  animates. 

O  The  compounds  of  Heart  are  Heart  .ache;  Heart' - 
appal* ting ;  Heart -blood;  Heart-break,  (overpowering 
sorrow;)  Heart -breaker,  (applied  ludicrously  to  some 
natural  ornament,  as  a  curl  or  lock  of  hair;)  Heart- 
broken; Heart. bred;  Heart'. buried:  Heartburn,  (a 
burning  sensation  near  the  heart  from  an  acrid  humor 
iu  the  stomach;)  Heart-burning,  (the  same  as  Heart'- 
bvrn ;  and  also,  secret  enmity  ;)  Hear  t'-r hilled ;  Heart* - 
consuming;  Heart' -corroding ;  Heart-dear;  Heart'- 
deep;     Heart-discouraging;     Heart-ease,     (quiet;) 
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violet:  and  formerly,  a  sort  of  toy;)  Hearf-eMpandhg ; 
Heart-felt;  Heart  grief;  H 'ear? -hardened ;  Heart- 
offending;  Heart  pea,  (a  plant;)  Heart-quelling; 
Heartrending ;  Heart  robbing,  (ecstatic;)  Heart  sick, 
(pained  in  mind;  hurt  to  the  core;  love  sick;)  Heart, 
tore;  Heart  sorrowing ;  Heart  strings,  (those  which 
are  supposed  to  sustain  the  heart;)  H  tart -strut  k; 
Heart  swelling;  Hearf.whoU.i  untouched  in  the  affec- 
tions, or  in  health ;)  Henrt-wuundi  d,  &c 

HEARTH,  hart*,  131:  *.  The  pavement  under 
the  chimney  on  which  the  Are  is  made ;  the  house 
it  self  as  the  seat  of  comfort  to  its  inmates  and  of  hos- 
pitality to  strangers. 

<»•  The  compounds  are  Hearth' -money  and  Hearth'- 
penny,  both  of  them  an  anci«nt  tax. 

HEARTY,  &C— See  under  Heart 

HEAT=heat,  s.  That  state  or  condition  of  a  body 
which  exci  es  in  us  the  sensation  of  heat;  (see  Caloric;) 
the  sensation  of  heat;  hot  air  or  weather;  one  act  of 
making  hot;  a  violent  action  uninterrupted ;  one 
course  in  a  rare;  effervescence;  inflammation,  flush ; 
excitement;  contest;  ardout  of  thought. 

To  Heat,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  hot;  to  make 
feverish :  to  warm  with  passion  or  desire ;  to  excite : — 
neu.  To  »»row  warm  or  hot 

£?•  In  old  authors  Heat,  pronounced  het,  (135)  is  some- 
times used  for  the  regular  participle  Heated 

Heat'-^r,  36 :  #.    He  or  that  which  heats. 

Heat/-  less,  a.    Destitute  of  heat.  cold. 

(£>•  See  other  relations  under  Hot. 

11  EATH=heatt,  #.  A  shrub  of  low  stature,  and  of 
many  species ;  a  place  overgrown  with  heath ;  hence, 
a  place  covered  with  an  v  sorts  of  shrubs. 

<fc>  Of  the  compounds,  Heath' -cock  and  Heath' pout  are 
birds ;  Hcath'-pea  and  Heath'-rose  are  plants. 

Hea/n'-er,  s.    Another  word  for  Heath. 

Hea'-%,  105 :  a.    Full  of  heath, 

HEATHEN,  heY-thn,  114:  s.  and  a.  A  pagan, 
a  gentile ;  a  barbarian ;  as  a  collective  noun,  the  pagans 
or  gentiles:— adj.  Pagan,  gen  tile. 

Nea'-thrn-ish,  a.    Belonging  to  pagans ;  savage. 

f  Iea'-thrn-ish-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

Hea'-thrn-Um,  158:  «.    Gentilism,  paganism. 

To  Hea'-thrn-ize,  v.  a.    To  render  heathenish. 

HEATHER,  HEATHY.— See  under  Heath. 

To  HEAVE=heve,  189 :  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  old 
pret.  and  parr.  Hove  and  Hoven.  are  obs.)  To  lift,  to 
raise;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to  force  as  from  the  breast: 
to  elevate,  followed  by  high ;  to  elate;  in  naval  lan- 
guage the  general  meaning  is  restricted  to  a  variety 
of  particular  applications  by  such  particles  as  ahead, 
astern,  in  sight,  down,  nut,  to,  up,  Sec,  and  in  snch  sea 
phrases  the  pret.  Hove  is  not  obsolete : — neu.  To  rise 
or  swell,  as  waves;  to  rise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall ; 
to  pant ;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  s.  A  lift;  a  rising  or  swell;  an  effort  to  rise ; 
an  effort  to  vomit. 

Heav'-er,  s.    One  that  heaves ;  a  lever. 

Heave-of-fer-ing,  *.  A  Jewish  offering.  [Numb.  XV.] 

Heft,  #.  A  heaving,  an  effort;  [Obs. ;]  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  lifted,  a  handle ;  hold ;  in  some  places  weight, 
or  the  thing  heaved. 

Heav'-B*,  (heV-vn,  120,  114)  t.  Literally,  that 
which  heaves  or  swells  as  an  immense  vault  over  our 
heads,  the  expanse  of  the  sky;  the  regions  above; 
figuratively,  the  habitation  of  God  from  the  notion  of 
seeing  as  from  an  eminence  all  that  passes  below ; 
hence,  the  abode  of  the  biased ;  hence,  also,  one  of 
the  names  by  which  we  signify  God. 

Hfav'-rn-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  inhabiting  heaven ;  celestial:— adv.  Toward  heaven ; 
celestially. 

HeYiv'-en-lt-ness,  #.    Supreme  excellence. 

<fc>  The  compounds  are  Heao*en-a*vi'ring ;  Heav'en- 
born;  Heat/en- bred ;  Heav'en  built;  HearT  en-directed ; 
Heav'en- fail  en:  Heav'ten-gi/ted;  I,  eav'enkisting, 
(touching  as  it  were  the  sky;)  Heav'-en-loncd; 
Heav'en-ward ;  Heav"en-war,ring,  &c.  And  of  Heavenly, 


Heart-easing ;  Hearts'  ease,  (a  plant,  a  species  of 

The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vish-un, i.e.  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  fen,  166, 
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the  compounds  arc  Hcav"e*lymind'cd,ha&  Heav"enly~ 
mind'edness. 

Meas'-Y,  (heV-eM,120, 103)  a.  Requiring  strength 
to  be  heaved,  weighty,  ponderous;  loaded,  eucum- 
bered,  bun  honed:  all  l he  other  senses  are  figurative, 
as  sorrowful,  dejected;  grievous,  afflictive;  dark, 
gloomy;  wanting  alacrity,  spirit,  or  activity;  stupid; 
tedious;  indigestible;  requiring  laborious  effort  in 
ploughing,  or  in  truversing ;  requiring  labour  of  any 
kind:  This  word  is  also  often  used  adverbially,  but 
only  in  composition,  as  Hearfy-kand*ed,  Heav*y-la,,dsn. 
It  was  once  in  use  as  a  verb. 

Heav'-i-ly,  ad.  With  heaviness,  literally  and  figu- 
ratively. 

Heav'-i-ness, #.    The  quality  of  being  heavy. 

11  EBDOMAD=heV-dA-mad,  t.   A  week. 

Heb-dom'-a-dal,  81  :  a.    Consisting  of  seven  days. 

Heb-dom'-cr-dar-y,  a.  and  t.  Hebdomadal : — #.  A 
member  of  a  chapter  or  convent  during  his  week  for 
officiating. 

HEBEN=heV-en,  t.    Ebony.  [Spenser.] 

To  HEBETATE«heV-e-tat*,92:  v.  a.  To  dull, 
to  blunt;  tastupify. 

Heb'-ete,  a.     Dull,  stupid. 

Het/-e-tude,  s.     Obtuseness,  blnntness ;  stupidity. 

lleb,-e-ta//-/wn,  #.  Act  of  dulling;  state  of  being 
dull 

HEBRAIC— See  in  the  next  class. 

II EBREW,  tie'-broo,  109 :  #.  and  a.  A  descendant 
of  Heber,  an  Israelite,  a  Jew;  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews  :—adj.  Relating  to  the  Hebrews. 

He'-brw-esa,  t.     A  Jewess. 

To  He'-bra-ize,  2 :  t\  a.  To  give  a  Hebrew  turn  to. 

He'-bra-i«m,  158:  #.    A  Hebrew  idiom. 

He'-bra-ist,  t.  One  versed  in  Hebrew:  the  more 
ancient  word  is  Hebiici an,  proa.  He-brifth'-an. 

He-bra'-ic,  88  :  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Hebrews. 

Ile-bra'-i-cal-ly,  ad.     Alter  a  Hebrew  idiom. 

HEBRIDIAN,he-bnd'-e-an,146:  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  isles.  [Johnson  ] 

HECATOMB,  heck'-d-tom,  156, 18 :  t.  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  cattle. 

f&*  Haftnre,  Hectogram,  Hec"toli*ter,  and  Rectom'eter 
(a  hundred  ares,  gramt,  &c.)  are  names  of  French 
measures,  and  would  take  their  place  here  if  they  were 
English  words. 

HECTIC^heck'-ttck,  a.  and  #.  Habitual,  con- 
tinual,  applied  to  a  species  of  fever:—*.  A  hectic 
fever. 

Hec'-ti-cal,  a.    Having  become  constitutional. 

Hec'-ti-caMy,  ad.    In  a  hectic  manner. 

IIECTOR^hec'-tor,  38 :  t.  Primarily,  the  great  Ho- 
meric warrior,  the  brave  defender  of  his  country; 
hence,  one  who  wishes  to  be  thought  a  hector,  a  bully, 
a  blusterer. 

To  HecZ-tor,  38 :  v.  a.  and  it.  To  threaten,  to 
bully :— «#«.  To  play  the  bully. 

HEDERACEOUS,h8d,-5r-aff-8h,us,90:  a.  Pro. 
ducing  ivy:  Rederiferous  means  the  same. 

Hed'-er-al,  a.    Composed  of  ivy. 

HEDGE=hSdge,  t.     Fence  of  prickly  bushes.    - 

To  Hedge,  v. a.  and  n.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge; 
to  enclose ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thrust  or  force  in,  as  into  a 
hedge:— neu.  To  hide  the  head  as  in  a  hedge,  to  shift, 
to  skulk ;  to  bet  on  both  sides  at  horse  races,  so  as 
never  to  incur  great  risks,  with  a  certainty  of  gaining 
by  nice  calculation  on  the  long  run. 

Iled'-ger,  t.     A  hedge  maker;  a  trading  bettor. 

O  In  the  compounds  of  Hedge,  the  meaning  is  some- 
times literal,  sometimes  figurative;  Hcdgtf-bom  may 


hc<l 


ply  what  it  literally  imports,  namely,  Born  under  a 
dge :  figuratively,  it  signifies  meanly  born;  and  hence 
in  many  compounds  Hedge  signifies  mean.  The  chief 
compounds  are  Hedge' born  ;  Hedge" -bote,  (wood  for  re- 
pairing hedges  0  hedge'-crceper,  (one  who  skulks  for 
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lad  purposes;  Hedg  J  fumitory  ;  HedgJ-hog,  fan  animal 
set  with  prickles;)  Hedge1  hyssop ;  Hodge?  mustard  ; 
Hedge* -nettle ;  Hedge* -note,  (the  no'e  of  a  mere  hedge- 
bird,  figuratively,  vulgar  style  in  writing ;)  Hedge* -pig, 
(a  young  hedge-hog;)  Hedge* -row,  (in  a  row  as  form- 
ing a  hedge  ;)  Heag/sparruw,  (as  distinguished  from 
the  tha ten -sparrow  ;1  Hedgtf-writer,  (a  Grub-street 
writer:)  Hcdg'ingbill,  (a  hook  something  like  a 
sickle;)  &c. 

To  H  E  ED=hetd,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mind,  to  regard 
with  care,  to  attend : — neu.  To  consider. 

Heed,  s.  Care ;  caution ;  notice ;  regard. 

Heed'-i-ly,  ad.    Cautiously.  [Little  used.] 

Heed'-ftfl,  117:  a.    Attentive,  watchful. 

Heed'-f«l-ljr,  ad.    Watchfully,  cautiously. 

Heed'-fcl-ness,  s.     Attention,  circumspection. 

Heed'-less,  a.     Inattentive,  careless. 

Heed'-Iess-ly,  ad.    Carelessly,  negligently. 

Heed'-less-ne*8,  #.     Carelessness,  inattention. 

H  EEL=hetl,  *.  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particu- 
larly of  the  humnn  foot ;  the  whole  foot,  particularly  of 
animals;  the  hind  part  of  the  shoe,  or  stocking:  the 
spur  as  being  worn  on  the  heel ;  any  thing  shaped  like 
a  heel;  the  extremity  of  something  in  progress :  To  lay 
by  the  hcek,  is  to  fetter :  To  be  out  at  heels,  is  to  be  in 
bad  condition,  as  a  worn-out  stocking. 

To  Heel,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  dance  : — act.  To  arm  the 
feet  for  fighting,  as  a  cock :— See  also  after  this  class. 

Heel'-eT,  t.    A  cock  that  strikes  well. 

Heel'-piece,  (-pece,  1 03)  s .  Armour  for  the  heels ; 
a  repair  to  the  heel  of  a  shoe;  hence  the  verb.  To 
Heei.'-pisce.  _ 

To  II  EEL=hed,  v.  n.    To  lean  on  one  side. 

HEFT.— See  under  To  Heave. 

H  EGEMON  IC=he'-ge-mon"-ick,  a.  Taking  the 
lead,  ruling,  predominant 

H  EG  IRA,  hSd'-ge-ra,  92.  105:  s.  The  Flight, 
namely,  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  16.  A.  D.  G22, 
and  from  that  event,  the  Mahometan  epocha. 

H  EIFER,  he*f'-er,  120 :  t.    A  young  cow. 

HEIGH-HO!  hl'-hA,  106,  162:  interj.  An  ex- 
prcstdon  of  slight  languor,  uneasiness,  or  desire. 

H  EIGHT,  lute,  106, 162  :  s.  (Compare  High.  &c. 
and  To  Heave,  &c.  The  latest  inquirers  consider  it  an 
etymological  relation  rather  of  the  latter  thun  of  the  for- 
mer word:) — *.  Elevation  above  the  ground ;  altitude 
of  an  object ;  degree  towards  either  of  the  poles ;  sum* 
mit ;  elevation  in  a  figurative  sense  j  state  of  advance- 
ment ;  fulness  of  advancement. 

To  Weigh' -ten,  1 14  :  v.  a.  To  raise  higher  ;  to  raise 
toward  fulness  or  completion,  to  improve ;  to  aggravate. 

Heijrh'-ten-inff,  «.  Act  of  raising;  augmentation; 
improvement  by  decorations. 

HEINOUS,  haV-nus,  100,  120:  a.  Atrocious, 
wicked  in  a  high  degree. 

HW-not/8-ly,  ad.    Atrociously,  wickedly. 

Hri'-noiM-ness,  «.    Atrociousness,  wickedness. 

HEIR,  a\r,  56, 100  :=ar<,  41 :  #.  The  person  who 
succeeds*  or  is  to  succeed  another,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
any  title  or  property. 

7b  Heir,  v.  a.    To  inherit  [Dryden.] 

/rW-ess,  t./em.    A  female  heir. 

//rtV-dom,  9.    Succession  by  inheritance. 

tfeiV-lesa,  a.     Destitute  of  an  heir. 

H  eiV-ship,  «.    State  or  privileges  of  an  heir. 

/fefR-LOOM,  t.  (This  is  pronounced  as  two  words.) 
Any  movable  or  personal  chattel  which  by  law  descend* 
>  the  heir  along  with  the  r    *   '* 


to  the  heir  along  with  the  freehold. 
HELD.— See  To  Hold. 
To  HELE=heh,  v.  a.     To  hide.  [Obs.]  From  thi« 

word  come  He*4ing.  a  covering,  and  Hef-lier,  a  tiler. 
HELIACAL=be-l?-d-c5I,  a.    Emerging  from  the 

lustre  of  the  sun,  or  fulling  into  it. 
He-li'-a-ca!-ly,  ad.    With  regard  to  the  tun. 
The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Founts  ^5tt'-w*V&:  chSr/-m<5n :  pd-p*' :  \fa> :  g&Sd  :  j'G5,  t.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  t,  \,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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IIb'-lmvckn'-tric,  a.  At  if  seenlYom  the  centre 
of  the  tun.  HSHoeen'trical  has  the  tame  meaning. 

fc>  Uelivid  Is  no  relation  of  this  claw :  see  in  the  next 

H«'-L>OL/'-^-TRr>  87 :  *.    Worship  of  the  tun. 

He/-l7-om''-k-ter7  i.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  the  sea  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

IIk'-li-o-scopb,  *•  A  sort  of  telescope  to  view  the 
tnn  m  ithout  injury  to  the  eyes. 

He'-li-o-statb,  #.  An  instrument  by  which  a  «tf* 
beam  may  be  steadily  directed  to  one  point. 

H  sZ-li-o-tropk,  9 .  That  which  turns  to  the  tun  ; 
an  ancient  instrument  for  finding  when  the  sun  arrived 
at  the  line ;  also  the  sun-flower  or  tarn-sol. 

11 ELICAL  —  See  the  next  class. 

HELIX,  heV-icks,  188  :  «.  A  spiral  line. 

Ilel'-i-cal,  a.     Spiral,  winding. 

Hel'-i-cite,  #.    A  spiral  shelled  fossil. 

llel'-i-oid,  a.    Appearing  or  supposed  spiral. 

Uel'-t-o-«pAer"-ic,(-8f«r'-ick,  163,  88)  a.  Wind, 
tag  spirally  round  the  pole  of  the  sphere. 

HELL=hll,  155  :  #.  (Related  to  To  Hele.)  The 
place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
the  resurrection  and  j  udgement ;  also,  the  grave,  or  the 
state  of  the  body  after  death  and  before  the  resurrec- 
tion, according  to  some  Christians ;  according  to  otheTs, 
the  place  or  state  of  the  separated  soul  before  its  re- 
union with  the  body  at  the  resurrection  \  also,  the 
infernal  regions,  or  Tartarus  of  the  heathens  }  the 
other  senses  are  allusive  >  as,  the  pains  of  hell j  the 
powers  of  hell ;  a  prison  »  a  place  imagined  in  play  to 
be  a  prison  j  a  receptacle  for  shreds ;  a  gaming-house. 

lleV-hsh,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like  hell,  infernal ; 
wicked,  malignant,  detestable. 

Hel'-lish-ly,a<J.    Infernally,  wickedly. 

Hel'-lUh-nen,  «.     Wickedness ;  abhorred  qualities. 

Hell'-ward,  140,38:  ad.    Toward  hell.  [Pope.] 

K7-  The  compounds  are  HeW-black;  H*W-bon;  UeW- 
bred;Heiri>Tewedi  HeW -broth;  Hellcat ;  HeW-con- 
firnndhg;  Heir-doomed;  Heir  governed;  Heir-hag; 
HeW-hated;Heir-h*uxtcd;  HeirhoundiHelT-hite,  &c. 

II ELLEB0RE=he7-le-birt,  s.  A  plant  of  van. 
out  kinds ;  the  black  is  called  Christmas  flower ;  it  is 
poisonous,  but  in  proper  doses  evacuant  and  alterative. 

HELLENIC=hel-le'-nick,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Helle'nes,  or  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

To  Hbl"-iji-N1Zb',  v.  n.  To  use  the  Greek  language. 

Hel'-le-num,  158 :  «.    A  Greek  idiom. 

Hel'-le-nUt,  «.  One  skUled  in  Greek,  but  particu- 
larly a  Jew  who  used  Greek  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.. 

HelMe-nir'-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenists, 
or  the  dialect  they  used :  Hellenlstical  U  the  same. 

HELLISH,  &C— See  under  Hell. 

11  ELM=hglm,  «.  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war  ; 
the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest;  the 
upper  part  or  covering  of  something. 

Helmed,  Hel'-med,  114:  a.  Wearing  a  head-piece. 

Hel'-met,  14 :  #.    A  helm  or  head-piece. 

HeF-met-ed,  fl.    Furnished  with  a  helmet 

Hbmi'-Wtnd,  #.  A  wind  in  the  north  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  which 
seem  to  be  helmed  for  several  previous  days  from  the 
effect  of  clouds. 

HELM=h£lm,  #.  The  apparatus  by  which  a  ship 
is  steered;  that  part  of  it  which  is  on  deck;  figura- 
tively, the  station  of  government;  a  statesman. 

To  Helm,  v.  a.    To  gnide,  to  conduct. 

II  el  my- man,  143 :  «.    The  steersman. 

HELMINTHIC-h81-m!n'-ttick,  a.  Relating  to 
worms. 

Hel/-min-ttol"-0-gy,  *.  That  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  worms. 

HELOT=he*l'-5t,  8.    A  Spartan  slave;  a  slave. 

To  II  ELP=he*!p,  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  old  pret.  and 
part.  H51p  and  liftf-pen  arc  obsolete.)  To  assist, 
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to  support,  to  aid ;  to  relieve,  to  cure;  to  prevent :  To 
help  omt,  to  relieve  from  difficulty;  To  keip  up,  to 
raise;  To  help  off,  to  assist  as  to  the  gutting  rid  of 
something;  To  help  a  disorder,  to  promote  its  cure: — 
neu.  To  contribute  assistance ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,  «.  Assistance,  aid;  support,  remedy;  in  Ame- 
rica, a  servant,  a  helper. 

Hel'-per,  36 :  $.    One  that  helps. 

Help'-fid,  117:  a.    Useful;  salutary. 

HelpMess,  a.  Wanting  power  to  succour  one's-self ; 
wanting  assistance ;  admitting  no  help. 

Help'-Iess-ly,  ad.    Without  succour. 

H  el  pMess-ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  helpless. 

Help'-matb,  j.  A  companion,  a  partner.  Origi- 
nally, a  help  meet  or  fit  for  Adam :  [Gen.  ii.  18 :]  the 
nearness  of  the  phrase  in  point  of  sound  suggesting  tho 
name  by  a  sort  of  lucky  mistake. 

HE  LTER-SKELTER^heT'-feT-BkeT-teT,  ad. 
In  a  hurry  and  without  order.  [Colloq.] 

HELVE=he'lv,  189 :  «.   The  handle  of  an  axo. 

To  Helve,  v.  a.    To  fit  with  a  helve. 

HEM=he*m,  **.    A  sewed  double  edge. 

To  Hem,  v.  a.  To  close  the  edge,  as  of  cloth,  by 
doubliug  it  down  and  sewing  it ;  to  border,  to  edge ;  to 
enclose,  to  confine,  followed  by  in,  about,  or  round. 

Hemmed,  (hemd,  114)  a.  Having  ahem ;  enclosed. 

HEM  !  intcrj.  An  exclamation  whose  utterance  is 
a  sort  of  voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  tho 
emotion  may  suggest. 

Hem,  (hem)  *.    The  name  of  the  foregoing  interj. 

To  Hem,  v.  it.  To  utter  hems,— Set)  also  iu  tho 
class  before. 

HEMAT1NE,  hcW-A-tin,  105:  #.  The  colour- 
ing  principle  of  logwood,  named  as  resembling  blood- 
colour. 

Hem'-a-tite,  «.    The  b/ood-utonn. 

HEMI-,  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  half;  equivalent 
to  Demi-,  and  Semi-. 

HEM//-J-CRAf-Nr,  105 :  «.  A  pain  that  affects  only 
one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

H  BMV- I-VA,  $.  Half  a  sextary,  being  three  quarters 
of  a  pint;  as  a  measure  used  in  medicine*  about  ti-u 
ounces. 

HEM^-wnf'-cuB,  101 :  *.    A  half  circle. 

HBM,/-I-PLBO'-r,  (plgd'-geu,)  #.  A  palsy  that  affects 
one  half  of  the  body. 

Hb-mip'-tjbr,  s.  (pL  He-mip'-ter-a.)  An  insect 
having  the  upper  wings  half  CTUstaceous  and  half 
membraneous. 

Hem'-j-sphbrk,  (-sferc,  163,  44)  «.  A  map  or 
projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe. 

HenV-i-«pAer"-ic,88:)ff.  Containing  half  a  sphere 

Herr/-i-«pAer"-i-c«l,  /or  globe. 

Hem'-I-STICH,  (-Sttck,  161)  *.  A  half  line  in  poetry. 

HenvisMi-rAal,  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hemistich ; 
denoting  a  division  in  the  verse. 

Hem'- /-tone,  «.    A  semitone  in  music. 

H  EM  LOCK^hem'-lock,  #.  A  wild  herb  accounted 
a  weed,  and  slightly  noxious,  differing,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  hemlock  of  the  ancients,  which  was  a  deadly 
poison. 

HEMMED.— See  under  To  Hem. 

HEMOPTYSIS,  he-mop'-te-cTs,  105:  t.  (Com- 
pare  Hematlne,  &c.)    A  spitting  of  blood. 

Hbm'-or-rHAOB,  164  :  «.  A  flux  of  blood  from  some 
such  cause  as  bursting  a  vessel.  HcnV-or-rAa'-gy  is 
less  in  use. 

Hem'-or-iuioids,  (hem'-dr-roidi,  143)  s.  pi. 
A  swelling  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  fundament,  with 
occasional  flux  of  blood ;  the  piles,  or  emerods. 

Hem'-or-Wioi"-dal,a.  Pertaining  to  the  hemorrhoids. 

H  EMP— he*mp,  9.  A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse 
linen  and  ropes  are  made;  tlie  rind  of  the  plant. 


The  sign  =  U  UMd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Conumantt;  nriih-un,  i.  e.  miuion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  c  vision,  165 :  fcfn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Made  of  hemp :  Hem'-py,  a. 
H  EN»h£h,  t.    The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  but 


Hem'-pfi),  114 :  a. 
Likv  hemp. 


particularly  of  the  barn-door  fowl. 

ty*  Among  the  compounds  are  Hen' -bane.  Hat-bit,  and 
Hen'sfeet,  (plants ;)  Henf-driver,  Hen'-harm  or  Ueit- 
harrier,  (birds  of  prey ;)  Hen'-coop,  Heri-house,  Hen'- 
roost,  (of  literal  meaning ;)  and  Her/hearted,  (das- 
tardly i)  Hen? -pecked,  (governed  by  the  wife.)  Sec. 

HENCE=h£nct,  ad.  From  this  place,  time,  cause, 
or  occasion,  &c.  From  hence  is  a  pleonasm  justified 
only  by  custom.  When  used  exclamativcly,  go  or  Jlee, 
fcc.  is  understood.    To  hence  is  obs. 

Hence-for/A',  (-fo'urft,  130)  84 :  ad.  Henceforward. 

Hence-for/-ward,  140,  38:  ad.  From  this  time 
forward. 

HENCHMAN«=hench'-man,  s.    An  attendant 

II  EN  COOP,  &C. — See  among  the  compounds  of 
Hen. 

To  H END=h£nd,  v.  a.  To  take  hold  or  possession 
of.    The  pret.  is  Hent.  [Fairfax.] 

H  END=h£nd,  a.  Gentle :  Hendy  is  the  same.  [Obs.] 

HENDECAGON=hSn-d8c'-ka-gon,#.  A  figure 
of  eleven  angles  and  sides. 

Hen'-dec-a-syl'Ma-ble,  101:  #.  Line  of  eleven 
syllables. 

HENDIADYS=hen-di'-5-dTs,#.  One  by  means 
of  two,  as  when  one  thing  is  expressed  by  two  nouns. 

To  HENT=h$nt,  v.  a.  To  hend  ;  of  which  verb 
it  is  also  the  preterit.  [Obs.] 

HEPAR=he'-par,  *.  In  Latin,  the  liver :  by  the 
old  chemists  it  was  applied  under  the  form  hepar  sul- 
phuris,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  to  a  combination  of  sulphur 
with  an  alkali,  on  account  of  its  brown  red  colour: 
hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  all  combinations  of 
alkali  or  earth  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

He-pat'-ic,88:la.  Pertaining  to  the  liver;  pertain. 

He-pat'-i-a/l,  Jing  to  a  combination  of  sulphur  with 
an  alkali. 

Hep'-a-tite,  s.  A  mineral  of  a  brown  red  colour. 

To  Uep'-a-tize,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas. 

IIkp'-^-to8*'-co-pf,  t.  The  inspection  of  the  liver 
for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

HEP=h€p,  $.  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  commonly 
written  Hip;  as  in  speaking  of  Hip$  (heps)  and 
Haws. 

Hep'-tree,  s.   The  wild  dog-rose. 

HEPTACAPSULAR-h«ry-td-cip"-«A.lar,  a. 
Having  seven  cells  or  cavities.  [Bot.] 

llap'-T^-CHOUD,  (-cord,  161)  s.  An  instrument  of 
seven  strings;  a  composition  varied  on  seven  tones. 

fl  Ep'-Tyf-aoN,  s.   A  figure  of  seven  angles  and  sides. 

Hep-tag'-o-nal,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Hep-tam'-e-rbde,#.  That  which  divides  into  seven. 

Hbp-tan'-drj-^n,  a.  Seven-fold  masculine,  or  hav- 
ing seven  stamens.  [Bot]  HepMa-gyn''-t-an  (g  soft) 
is  seven-fold  feminine,  or  having  seven  pistils. 

Hep-taph/-yl-lo17S,  163  :  a.  Having  seven  leaves. 

Http'-TAR-OHF,  (-kety  161)  f.  A  seven-fold  go- 
vernment 

HerZ-tar-cAist,  s.   One  of  seven  rulers  of  a  nation. 

Hep-tar'-cAic,  88 :  a.    Denoting  a  seven-fold  rale. 

Hep'-ta-teucA,  (-t&ke,  110, 161)  t.  The  first  seven 
books  of  the  bible. 

HER=>her,  35 :  her,  36,  176 :  pron.  The  oblique 
case  of  She;  the  possessive  form  of  She  when  the 
name  of  the  thing  possessed  follows:  otherwise  the 
possessive  form  is  Hers. 

Her-self ',  prom.  The  reciprocal  form  of  She  and  Her. 

IIERALD=heV-<51d,  «.  One  whose  office  was  to 
carry  messages  between  princes,  to  challenge  to  battle, 
and  to  proclaim  peace ;  hence,  a  precursor  or  harbin- 
ger;  the  modern  herald  is  an  officer  who  registers 


HER 

genealogies,  adjusts  ensigns  armorial,  and  regulates 
all  matters  of  ceremony  at  coronations,  installations 
and  the  like. 

To  Her'-ald,  v.  a.    To  introduce  as  by  a  herald. 

Her'-ald-ship,  t.    The  office  of  a  herald. 

Her'-al-dry,  105  :    #.  The  art  of  a  herald ;  blaxonry. 

He-ral'-dic,  88:  a.    Relating  to  heraldry. 

H  ERB=herb,  35 :  «.  A  plant  with  a  soft  or  suc- 
culent stalk,  that  dies  to  the  root  every  year. 

Her-ba'-ceous,  (-ah'us)  90 :  a.  Belonging  to  herbs; 
feeding  on  vegetables. 

Hereby,  105 :  a.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Her'-bage,  #.  Herbs  collectively;  in  law,  the  liberty 
and  right  of  pasture  in  another's  grounds. 

Her'-bal,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  herbs ;  a  book 
that  classifies  and  describes  herbs ;  a  collection  of  dry 
herbs.  * 

Her'-bal-ist,  u  One  skilled  in  herbs;  Herharist 
and  Herboristjue  met  with,  but  little  used. 

Uerb'-ar,  s.    A  herb,  a  plant  [Spenser.] 

Her'-bar-y,  s.  A  garden  of  plants :  the  Latin  word, 
Herba'rium,  is  used  for  a  collection  of  dried  plants. 

Her'-be-lefc,  s.    A  small  herb. 

Her-bes'-cent,  a.    Growing  into  herbs. 

Her-biv'-o-rowi,  81,  120:  a.  Eating  herbs,  sub- 
sisting on  herbaceous  plants. 

Her/-bid,  a.  Covered  with  herbs:  Her'-bu-lent, 
containing  herbs:  HeiMxws,  abounding  with  herbs. 

To  Her'-bor-ize,  V.  ft.    To  search  for  plants. 

Her/-bor-«a//-/wn,  *.  8emblanee  of  herbs  in  fossils. 

HerV-y,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs.  [Bacon.] 

Herb'-wom-on,  116:  t.  She  who  sells  vegetables. 

HERCULEAN~her-cu'-le-an,90,  86-;  a.  Hav. 
»ng  or  requiring  extraordinary  strength  or  bulk. 

HERCYNIAN,  her-cTn'4-5n,  90, 146:  a.  De- 
noting an  extensive  forest  in  Germany. 

HERD=herd,  35 :  s.  A  number  of  beasts  feeding 
together,  particularly  of  the  bovine  kind ;  a  company 
of  men  in  contempt  or  detestation;  anciently,  a  keener 
of  cattle.  *  ^ 

To  Herd,  v.  n.  To  unite  or  associate  as  beasts. 

(»•  Of  the  compounds,  Herd'-groom  and  Herd'-man  are 
out  of  use  :_we  now  say  Herds' -man, 

HERE=hert,  43  :  ad.  In  this  place;  in  the  pre- 
sent state :  It  is  liable  to  be  used  exclamathely :  it  is 
very  often  incorrectly  used  for  hither. 

Here'-a-bout,  Here'-a-bouts,arf.  About  this  place. 

Here-af  '-ter,  ad.  and  t.  In  time  to  come ;  in  ano- 
ther state .— «.  A  future  state  of  being. 

Here-af,  ad.  At  this:  Here-b/  ad.  By  this. 

**■.  Vxen  are  other  «»npo«n<i»,  most  of  which  are  now 
either  quaint  or  used  only  in  legal  instruments:  as 
Herein';  Her+in'to;  Hereof',  (pron.  Here-ofTM  Here- 
on i  Hcre-outf:  Here-t(/.  (pron.  Here-tot/;)  tierS-to- 
fore''  (formerly  j)  Hereunto"}  Here'-upbn" ;  Here- 
with', (pron.  Here-wiW,)  &c. 

HEREDITAMENT,  &c—Soe  in  the  das.  below. 

HEREDITARY,  he-re*d'4-tar-e*  105:  a.  That 
has  descended  from  an  ancestor;  that  may  descend  to 
a  child  or  other  successor.  '  «wceuu  io 

He-red'-i-tar-s-ly,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

He-red'-t-ta-ble,   101 :  a.  That  may  be  inherited. 

HKtf-J-T.«-BL*,101:  a.  That  can  inherit;  that  may 
be  inherited ;  annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance. 

Her'-i-tage,  99  :  t.  Inheritance;  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, the  people  whom  God  adopts. 

Her'"t^j  ,  ."IIleDrt>85:  «•  Inheritance;  whatever 
may  be  inherited.  [Law.] 

H  EREMITE.— See  Eremite. 

HERESY,  heY-e-ce*  105 :  s.  Literally,  a  tenet, 
appropriately,  private  or  peculiar  tenet,  on  any  sub 
ject,  particularly  of  a  religious  nature,  in  holding  which 
the  person  or  persons  differ  from  the  great  body  of 
which  he  or  they  have  been  esteemed  members:  thus 


Tbe  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionaxr. 
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the  church  of  Rome,  denominated  catholic  or  univer- 
sal, esteems  as  heresy  whatever  tenets  am  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  doctrines ;  and  so  of  ether  churches 
with  regard  to  those  who  have  become  dissenters. 

Her"-e-ai-arcA',  (heV-e-ce-ark',  161)  t.  A  chief 
of  a  sect  of  heretics. 

Hbr'-e-tic,  «.  One  given  to  heresy. 

He-ref-t-cal,  a,    Containing  heresy. 

He-retf-*-C«l-ly,  ad*  In  an  heretical  manner. 

HERETOCH=hSr'4-tStch,  #.  A  general.  [One.] 

HERETO,  HEREUPON,  &c— See  compounds 
of  Here. 

HERIOT,  heV4-ot,  105:  ».  A  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  at  the  death  of  a  landholder,  usually  a  beast 

Her'-»-0-ta-ble,  a.  Subject  to  payment  of  herioi 

HERITABLE,  HERITAGE.— See  under  Here- 
ditary. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  her-mif'-r6-dlu,  163: 
9.  One  who,  like  the  child  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
writes  in  one  body  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes. 


a.  Of  double  sex. 


Her-maph'-ro-dit^-ic,  88 :  1 

Hef-mapb/-ro-dif-»-c<il,  / 

Hbr'-mb-ketj"-tic,  1 10:  a.  Literally,  of  Mercury, 
u*\he  interpreter  of  the  gods :  interpreting,  explaining. 

Her-MBT/-IC,88:   1  a.    Designating   chemistry,   of 

HRR-MET/-I-C^f ,  J  which  Mercury  was  the  fabled 
inventor,  but  particularly  that  exploded  system  of 
chemistry  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
to  three  principles,  salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury:  an 
hermetic  teal  is  a  seal  in  a  chemical  sense,  namely,  a 
seal  that  completely  closes. 

Her-mef-i-col-ly,  ad.  According  to  hermetic  art,  and, 
as  applied  to  the  act  of  sealing,  completely,  entirely. 

HERMIT=her,-mTt,  #.  An  anchoret,  an  eremite. 

Her'-mt-tess,  «.  A  female  hermit 

Her'-mt-tage,  «.  The  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

Her'-mi-fcir-y,  129,  34,  105  :  t.  A  cell  for  the  re- 
ligious annexed  to  some  abbey. 

Her-mit'-t-cal,  84 :  a.  Suitable  to  a  hermit 

HERMOGENIAN=her'-m&-ge"-n4-an,90:  «. 
One  of  an  early  sect  of  heretics,  the  disciples  of  Her- 
mogenes. 

HERN -hern,  #,  A  contraction  of  Heron. 

Hern'-hill,  t.   A  plant 

Hern'-shaw,  9.  A  Heron-shaw.  which  see. 

HERNIA,  her'-ne-a,  105 :  «.  A  rupture. 

HERO=hert'-6,  43:  e.sing.       \  108.    A  man 

HEROES=hert'4zt,  151 :  «.  pl.\  of  distinguished 
valour ;  an  extraordinary  person  ;  the  principal  cha- 
racter in  a  poem  or  narration. 

He-ro'-ic,  88: la.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  hero, 

He-ro'-t-cal,  /or  the  narration  of  noble  deeds ;  brave, 
magnanimous:  Heroic  verse  is  that  in  which  heroic 
deeds  are  usually  celebrated,  which,  in  English,  is  the 
ten  syllable  verse  with  dissyllabic  rhythm,  whether 
rhymed  or  blank. 

He-r</-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero.  Mil- 
ton has  used  hen/icly. 

Her/-o-i-com"-ic,  a.  Comic  in  heroic  mask  or  dress. 

Her'-o-ine,  (-id,  105)  #.  A  female  hero.  Heroess 
Is  obs. 

Her/-o-iim,  158 :  s.    Qualities  of  a  hero,  bravery. 

HERON=*heV-0n,  #.    A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish. 

Her/-on-ry,  1 05 :  *.    A  place  where  herons  breed. 

Her'-OD-shaw,  ».  A  heronry,  according  to  Johnson ; 
according  to  others,  a  heron.  Handsaw  was  an  esta- 
blished corruption  of  this  word  in  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion. Hamlet,  Act  9.  S.  S. 

HERPES,  ber'-pliz,  101:  s.  A  name  of  some 
cutaneous  eruptions  from  their  tendency  to  creep  or 
spread. 

Her-pet'-ic,  88 :  a.    Creeping,  spreading. 


HEY 

HBk'-PE-TOi/'-o-or,  t.  That  part  of  natural  history 

which  treats  of  reptiles,  or  creeping  animals. 
HERRI  NG^heV-ring,  s.    A  small  sea- fish. 

H^-rbn'-gi-form,  (hd-rtfn'-je-form)  a.  like  a 
herring. 

HERS,  HERSELF.— See  under  Her. 

HERSE=herct,  153:  #.  A  portcullis  set  with 
spikes  used  in  fortification.  In  other  senses,  see 
Hearse. 

Her'-stl-lon,  «.    A  plank  with  spikes.  [Military.] 

To  H  ERY,  heV-e^  t\  a.  To  hallow,  to  praise.  [Obs.] 

To  HESITATE,  heV-4-tate,  105 :  v.  n.  Origi- 
nally, to  stick ;  to  stop  or  stammer  in  speaking ;  to  be 
doubtful,  to  delay,  to  pause.  Pope  uses  It  actively. 

Hei'-i-tant,  a.    Hesitating,  wanting  fluency. 

Hei'-t-tan-cy,  *.    Dubiousness,  suspense. 

HeV'-i-ta'-ting-ljf,  ad.    With  hesitation. 

He/-i-ta"-/ton,  $.    Doubt ;  a  stammering. 

He^-i-ta'-to've,  105:  a.    Showing  hesitation. 

HESPER=heV-peT,  i.    The  evening  star. 

Hes-pe'-rt-an,  43,  105  :  a.    Western. 

HEST=hest,#.    Command,  behest  [Poet] 

HESTERNAL=hes-tel/-nal,  a.  Pertaining  (o 
yesterday. 

HETEROCLlTE=heY'^r4-clIt*',#.anda.  A 

noun  that  (alls  into  another  than  the  common  forms 

of  declension,  an  irregular  noun ;  any  thing  irregular : 

—adj.  Irregular,  singular. 
Hetf-er-o-clit"-t-ail,  a.    Irregular  in  declension. 
HKT/-BR-O-D0X,   188:    a.   and    9.    Other  than 

established  or  orthodox ;  heretical: — «.  A  heresy. 
Het"-er-o-dar'-y,  105 :  «.    Heresy. 
Hbt"-br-o-genb',  o.    Of  another  kind,  dissimilar. 
Het'-€r-o-ge"-ne-al,  1  90 :  a.   Of  a  different  kind, 
Hetf-er-0-ge"-lie-ouB,/  as  opposed  to  Homogeneous. 
Het'-er-o-ge"-ne-ot/g-nei8,  $.   The  state  of  being 

heterogeneous :  Hcteroa+ne'ittj  is  less  used. 
HBy-BR-os"-c/^N,  (-osh'-'an,  147)  #.  He  whose 

shadow  at  noon  is  not  sometimes  north  and  sometimes 

south,  but  is  always  one  or  the  other,  an  anliscian. 

—See  AscH. 
To  HEW=hu,  110:     \  v.  a.  To  cut  with  an  axe 

I  Hewed,  hude,  1 14 : 1  or  similar  instrument;  to 
Hewed,  hude,  (or)  i  hack ;  to  chop ;  to  form 
HsWN=huni1  110*.  J  laboriously:   followed  by 

down,  it  signifies  to  fell ;  by  up,  to  excavate ;  by  off,  to 

separate ;  by  out,  to  shape. 
Hew'-er,  «.    One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 
II EXADE,  heckV-ade,  154:*.   a  series  or  six. 
Hejt'-^-CHORD,  (-cord,  161)  t.    A  chord  called  a 

sixth. 
HEJc'-J-DAC^-Tr-LOPB,  120:  a.    Having  six  toes. 
Hkx'-^-QON,  s.    A  figure  of  six  angles  and  sides. 
Hex-ag/*0*nal}  a.    Having  six  angles. 
Hrx'-a-qtnH-i-an,  (-jln/-yan,  146)  a.  Six-fold 

feminine,  or  having  six  pistils.  [Hot]  Hcxan'drian  is 

six-fold  masculine,  or  having  six  stamens. 
Hbx'-<4-hb"-dron,  9.    A  figure  with  six  bases  or 

sides,  that  is,  a  cube  or  solid  square. 
Hbjt'-.4-he,/-mb-bon,  9.    The  term  of  six  days. 
Hk^-am'-k-tek,  s.    A  verse  of  six  fcet 
Hexf-a-met,,-Ti.ca\,  a.    Consisting  of  six  feet 
Hbx-jly'-ou-l^r,  158,  34:  a.  Having  six  angles. 
Hbx'-J-PLAR,  34 :  a.    Sextuple. 
Hzx'-a-viich,  (-stick,  161 )  t.  A  poem  of  six  lines. 
Hbx'-^-STYLE,  f.    A  building  with  six  columns. 
HEY  !=haty  interj.  An  expression  of  joy ;  of  which 

Hey-day  I  with  two  accents,  is  a  sort  of  reduplication. 
Hey,  100 :  ».    A  figure  in  a  dance. 
Hey'-day,  #.    Frolic,  wildness.  [Shaks.] 
HeyMe-guy,  (-guy)  «.  The  round  in  a  dance.  [Obs.] 
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H1ATI0N,  bl-a'-*bun,  90 :  s.    The  act  of  gaping. 
Hi-a'-tUS,  #.    An  opening,  the  effect  of  vowel  sounds 

in  succession,  or  without  a  consonant  between  them. 
IIlBERNAL=hi-ber'-nal,  a.  (Compare  Hyemal.) 

Belonging  to  winter. 
Hi-ber'-Da-cle,  s.    Quarters  or  shelter  for  winter. 
To  Hi'-ber-nate,  v.  n.    To  winter.  [Darwin.] 
HIBERNIAN,  hi-ber'-n^-an,  105:  a.  and  t. 

Relating  to  Ireland:—*.  An  Irishman. 
Hi-ber7-ni-ci#m,  (-slim,  158)  «.    An  Irish  idiom. 
HICCIUS-DOCTIUS,    btck'-sbi-us-dock"- 

shi'-us,  147  :  i.    (Corruption  of  Hie  est  doctus.) 

A  prime  conjuror  [Iludibras.] 
HICCOUGH,  hic'-cof,  120,  162 :  s.  A  spasmodic 

affection  of  the  vessels  of  deglutition  •,  or  a  catch  of 

the  respiratory  muscles  producing  a  sort  of  cough  at 

intervals. 
Hic'-cup,  *.    The  same  as  the  preceding,  and  pre- 

ferable  in  familiar  use  both  in  spelling  and  sound. 
To  Wvf -cough,  or   Hic'-cup,  v.  n.    To  utter  a 

hiccough. 
HICKORY,  luck'-5r4ty  S.  Sort  of  walnut-tree. 
II ICKW  A  Y=b?ck'-wa^  #.    Sort  of  woodpecker. 
HIDALGO,  b£-dSl'-gO,  [Span.]  *.  One  nobly  born. 
7bHIDE=hIde,  \  \U:  v.  a.  and  ».   To 

I  Hid— hid,  I  conceal,  to  withdraw  from 
H iD=»hul,  (or)  [  sight  or  knowledge  :—««*. 
Hidden,  hid'-dn,  J  To  lie  hid. 

Hi'-der,36:  #.    One  that  hides. 
Hi'-ding,  t.  Concealment:  hence,  Hi1  ding-place. 
Hide-and-Seek,  *.    A  chUd's  play  so  called. 
lHDEahide,  «.    The  skin  of  an  animal. 
Hi'-ding,  «.  A  beating.  [Vulgar.]  See  also  tho  class 

above. 
Hide'-bound,  32 :  a.  Applied  to  a  horse,  signifies 
that  his  skin  cannot  be  pulled  up  or  raised  from  his 
ribs  and  back ;  applied  to  a  tree,  that  the  bark  will 
not  give  way  to  the  growth;  harsh,  untractable;  nig- 
gardly. 
HlDE=b!de,  *.   A  measure  or  quantity  of  land  not 

accurately  determined;  60,  80,  or  100  acres. 
Hi'-dage,  s.    An  ancient  occasional  land-tax. 
HIDEOUS,    hTd'-c-us,    146,    147,    120:    a. 
Frightful  to  the  sight  >  shocking  to  the  car ;  detestable. 
Hid'-e-OKS-ly,  ad.    In  a  manner  that  shocks. 
Hid'-e-oi»-neS8,  «.    Frightful  ugliness ;  terror. 
To  HIE— hltf  v.  n.    To  hasten :  it  was  frequently 
used  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  as, "  Hie  thco  home." 
HIERARCH,  hi'-e-rark,  161 :  #.  A  chief  or  ruler 

of  a  sacred  ordeT  of  persons. 
Hi'-e-rar-cAal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  hierarch. 
1 1  i'-e-rar-c/iy,  (-k&u)  *.  A  kingdom  of  sacred  beings, 
as  angels;  the  priesthood,  as  a  consecrated  and  regu- 
lated body. 
Hi'-e-rar'/-cAi-cal,  a.    Belonging   to   ecclesiastical 

government. 
Hi'-e-uo-qlyph,  (-glif,  163)  s.  A  sacred  character 
or  symbol,  such  particularly  as  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians ;  an  emblem ;  a  figure  implying  a  word. 
Hi'-e-ro-glypA'Mc,  88:  a.  and  *.    Emblematic: 

Hieroglyphical  is  the  same :— *.  A  hieroglyph. 
Hi'-e-ro-glyj>A"-»-Cfll-ly,  ad.    Emblematically. 

II  i"-B-RO-ORAii/,  s.   Species  of  sacred  writing. 
H  i'-e-ro-gram"-nvi-tist,  s.  Writer  of  hieroglyphics. 
Hi'-e-ro-gram-matf'-ic,  88 :  a.    Used  sacredly  aa 

UV^-iog'-ia-phy,  (-ft*  163)  s.  Holy  writing. 
Hi'-e-ro-orajjV-ic,  88  :  a.   Denoting  holy  writing. 
Hi'-K-ROi  »r,  *.    Discourse  on  sacred  things. 
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Hi"-2-R0-MAN'-cr,  87  :  9 .  Divination  by  the  sacred 
or  holy  offerings  to  gods. 

Hi"-r-ro-phant/,  *•  On°  who  ehows  or  enforces 
sacred  or  holy  doctriues,  a  priest 

To  HIGGLE,  htg'-gl,  101 :  v.  ».  (Compare  To 
Haggle.)  To  carry  provisions  about  and  offer  them 
for  sale;  to  chaffer,  or  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

Hig'-gler,  «.    One  who  higgles. 

Hig'-gle-dy-pig"-gl*-d^,  '"*•  In  conftl8ion  1Uco 
goods  in  a  higgler's  basket.  [A  low  word-] 

HIGH,  hit,  115,  162,  139:  a.  and  ad.  Long 
upwards,  opposed  to  deep  or  long  downward*,  ele- 
vate*! in  place,— in  antiquity.— in  nuik  or  importance,— 
in  sentiment,— in  intellectual  quality,— in  strength  or 
power:  it  has  other  figurative  senses;  as  boastful, 
fortv;  severe;  tempestuous;  full,  complete;  slrung- 
tast'ed;  dear  in  price;  capital  as  opposed  to  petty ; 
acute  as  opposed  to  low  or  grave  in  tone;  loud  as  op- 
posed to  soft ;  (this  is  less  proper ;)  extreme  in  prin- 
ciple or  opinion.— adv.  Aloft;  with  deep  thought; 
powerfully. 

HiyA'-ly,  ad.  With  elevation  in  place;  in  a  great 
degree;  proudly;  with  elevation  of  opinion. 

High'-most,  (-moost,  1 16)  a.    Highest,  topmost. 

HiyA'-ness,  #.  Tho  state  of  being  high,  elevation; 
the  style  ot  title  of  princes ;  anciently,  of  kings. 

Uighth,  (hittt)  *.  Height :  So  Milton  spells  the 
word,  as  if  immediately  derived  from  High:  but  see 
Height. 

H/yA  -land,  s.    Mountainous  region. 

High'-\and-er,  36 :  *.    An  inhabitant  of  the  high- 

lands,  particularly  of  Scotland. 
HiyA-wa/,  t.    A  public  road,  an  open  way. 
HipA'-way-man,  *  On*  who  robs  on  the  highway. 


Rirciirululy  fluislnul,)  &c- 
I11UHT,  \\lut  115,  IG2;  r,  defective.  Am  lumicJ; 
is  named;  to  be  named;  was  named;  named.  [<>bs. 
or  Poet.]  ,  .     . 

HILARITY,  he-laY-e-t&j,  105:  «.    Merriment. 
HILARY,  hil'-d-r^  a.    On  or  near  about  the 

festival  of  St.  Hilary,  which  is  Jan.  13. 
HILDING=hil'-ding,  t.   A  mean,  cowardly  man ; 

a  sorry,  paltry  woman.  [Shaks.] 
HlLL=hill,  #.    An  elevation  of  ground,  understood 

in  general  as  loss  than  a  mountain. 
Hil'-ly,  105  :  a.    Abounding  with  hills. 
HU'-lock,  9.    A  small  hill. 

H  ILTWbilt,  s.    A  liandlc,  particularly  of  a  sword. 
Hil'-ted,  a.    Having  a  handle. 
HIM=b'im,  pron.   The  oblique  case  of  He. 
Him-self,  pron.    The  reciprocal  of  He  and  Him; 
in  ancient  authors,  it  is  also  used  where  we  now  use 

HIN=bTn,  #.    A  Hebrew  measure  about  five  quarts. 
HIND,  lrined,  115  :  s.    Tlie  female  of  the  stag. 
HIND,  hlntd,  s.    A  servant ;  a  peasant,  a  boor. 
*,__-..-  -  -  HlHi/-BRR-Rr,  *.    Sort  of  raspberry. 

ThViche^M  entire,  and  tbe  principle,  to  wMch  tbo  numVer.  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary- 

Fowels:  gatc'-wan:  chXp'-man:  pM*:  lt»:  g*d:  j'G3,  i.e.  Jew,  55 :  a,e,V,&c.  mute,  171. 
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HIND,  blind,  115 :  a.  Contrary  in  potilbn  to  the 
lace;  backward. 

Hinder,  a.    Being  or  lying  behind. 

Hfad'-most,  116:  a.  Last;  quite  in  the  roar:  it 
used  to  bo  Hindtrmott,  which  now  seldom  occurs. 

To  HINDER=htn'-deT,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  stop, 
to  retard,  to  prevent  :— *ew.  To  ralae  obstacles. 

Hin'-der-eT,  9.    One  who  hinders.   * 

Hin'-der-once,  Hin'-d  ranee,  #.    Obstruction. 

HINDOO==hin-dC*y,  #.  An  aboriginal  native  of 
HinMoostan"  whose  language  is  Hin'doostan"ee. 

HlNGE=h7nge,  t.  The  joint  on  which  a  door  or 
gate  turns ;  figuratively,  that  on  which  something  de- 
pends ;  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 

To  Hinge,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  furnish  with  hinges,  to 
bend : — ***.  To  hang  as  on  a  hinge. 

To  HINT=hint,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  remote  allusion ;  Tu  hint  at,  is,  to  allude  to, 
to  mention  slightly. 

Hint,  s.  Distant  allusion,  slight  mention. 

HIP=hTp,  «.  The  Joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  haunch  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh :  To  have  on  tht  hip,  a  pbra  e 
borrowed  from  wrestlers,  signifying ,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage over :  To  swute  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  com- 
pletely. 

To  Hip,  v,  a.  To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip. 

Hi  {/-shot,  a.  Dislocated  at  the  hip. 

H  iP=htp,  $ .  Fruit  of  wild  briar.— See  Hep. 

H  if*- wort,  141 :  s.  A  plant 

HIP  !=hip,  interi.  An  exclamation  to  any  one. 

HlP/-HOP=Bhipr-h5p,ac/.  With  hopping  gait  [Vul.] 

To  HlP=hTp,  v.a.  To  render  hypochomlrtac  or 
melancholy.    [A  colloq.  corruption.] 

Hipp**,  (hipt,  114,  143) a.  Melancholy.  [Colloq.] 

Hip'* pish,  a.  Hypochondriac.  [Colloq.] 

HlPPOCAMP=hip'-D&-camp,#.  A  sea-Aorte. 

Hip,-po-cbn"-taur,  lol  :  t.  A  fabulous  monster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  Aerie. 

Hip'-po-doomb,  «.  Hone  and  chariot  course. 

Hip'-po-orifp,  c  A  winged  horse. 

Hip/-po-potV4-mus,  #.  The  river-horse,  an  animal 
of  the  Nile :  Spenser  corrupts  it  to  Hippodamc,  to  sig- 
nify sea-horse. 

Hip-POPfl'-^-aoPB,  163,  3,  120:  a.  Feeding  on 
horses. 

IIIPPOCRAT1SM,  h7p-p5ck'-ra-tfzm,  158:  *. 
The  philosophy  of  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  physician. 

Hip'-PO-CRas*,  t.  A  medicated  wine. 

HIPSHOT,  UIPWORT.— See  Hip,  (both  nouns.) 

HIR=her,  33  :  pron.  Their.  [Obs.] 

To  IHRE=hTrt,45  :  v.a.  To  procure  the  temporary 
use  or  service  of,  at  a  certain  price ;  to  bribe ;  to  let, 
and  in  this  sense,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  often  followed 
by  eat. 

Hire,*.  Recompense  ibr  use  of  a  thing;  wages. 

Ili'-rer,  36 :  *.  One  who  hires. 

Hi  re'- ling, «.  and  a.  A  hired  servant ;  a  mercenary : 
adj.  Serving  for  hire;  venal;  prostituted. 

muSUTE=her-8Ut</,  36 :  a.  Hairy ;  rugged. 

HIS,  htz,  151 :  pron.  Tho  possessive  form  of  He. 

HISPID»hIs,-pId,a.  Rough,  bristly. 

To  HlSS=lns8,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  utter  the  sound  of 
letter  *.•— act.  To  condemn  by  hissing,  to  explode,  to 
follow  with  hisses. 

Hiss,  s.  The  sound  off;  expression  of  contempt 

HissMng, *.  Noise  of  a  hiss ;  object  of  hisses. 

H  1ST  !=hist,tii/<rr/.  Hush  !  silence  !  "  Hist  along/* 
[Milton,  1 1  Pent.]  bring  along  with  the  warning  of  Hist ! 

HISTORIAL,  &c— Sec  the  ensuing  class. 

HISTORY,  his'-tor-e^,  129,  38,  105:  t.  An  ac- 
count  of  facta,  particularly  of  facts  respecting  nations 
or  states ;  narration  j  the  knowledge  of  facts. 
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His'-to-nVd,  1 14 :  a.  Recorded  in  history.  [Unusual.] 

Hb-to'-n'-<JU,  90 :  «.  A  writer  of  history. 

II is- to r'-ic,  88:1129:  a.  Containing  history ;  con. 

Hia-tor'-i-cal,  Jtained  in  history;  pertaining  to 
history:  old  authors  use  Histokial  :  applied  to  paint- 
ing, it  signifies  that  highest  branch  of  the  Art  whiclt 
can  embody  a  story  in  one  picture,  and  invest  it  with 
the  warmth  of  poetry. 

H  is-tor'-i-ca  1-ljf,  ad*  In  an  historical  manner. 

To  His-torZ-i-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  record.  [Unusual.] 

His'-TO-Ri-oow-R^-pflF,  (-f&j,  163,  105,  87)  #. 
The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 

II is/-tO-ri-Og/'-ra-/>A* r,  *.  A  professed  historian. 

Hl8/-TO-R7-0I.w-O-or,  87  :  S.  Knowledge  of  history; 
explanation  of  history. 

Hls/'-TO-Ri-PIECB',  103  :  r.  A  picture  representing* 
real  event :  all  historical  pictures  are  not  history- pieces. 

HISTRIONIC,  liis'-tr£-5n"-ick,  88:  a.  Befit- 
ting the  stage  or  a  player;  theatrical;  pantomimic: 
Huftrion"ical  is  the  same,  but  at  present  less  in  use. 

His'-tri-on^-i-cal-ly,  ad.  Theatrically. 

His"-tr*-o-num',  158:  #.  Stage-play. 

To  HlT=hit,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  strike ;  to  touch  as  a 
mark,  not  to  miss ;  to  reach  ;  to  suit ;  to  catch  as  by  the 
right  bait :  Tu  hit  o/T*  to  determine  luckily ;  to  repre- 
sent by  striking  features  : — neu.  To  class ;  to  chance 
luckily;  to  light,  followed  by  on  or  upon ;  to  agree. 

Hit,  9.  A  stroke  ;  a  lucky  chance. 

7b  HITCH  =hitch,  v.  it.  To  become  entangled  or 
hooked  together;  to  be  caught  or  fall  into;  to  hobble 
as  if  from  some  defect  in  a  joint 

Hitch,  ««  A  catch  ;  an  impediment 

To  H  ITCH  EL,  the  same  as  To  Hatchel.  which  see. 

HITHE=hithtt  115:  s.  A  small  havon  for  bonis : 
it  occurs  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Greenhithe,  Lamb- 
hithe,  now  Lambeth. 

HITHER^hith'-rr.  ad.  and  a.  To  this  place, 
used  with  verbs  signifying  motion;  (compare  Here ;) 
to  this  point. — adj.  Towards  this  part,  nearer. 

H  ith'-fT-most,  116  :  a.  Nearest  on  this  side. 

Hith'-er-to,  107  :  ad.  To  this  time,  or  place. 

Hith'-*r-ward,  141,  38:  Hith'-er-ward*,  143: 
ad.  This  way ;  towards  this  place. 

HIVE=hive,  t.  The  habitation  or  artificial  recepta- 
cle of  bees ;  the  bees  of  a  hive  ;  a  company  or  society. 

To  Hive,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to 
receive  as  sweets  into  a  hive:— ««.  To  take  shelter 
together. 

II  i'-ver,  36  :  9.  One  who  hives  bees. 

HO !  or  HOA  !=ho :  mierj.  Stop  !  cease  !  come ! 
within  here  1  attend!  It  was  formerly  used  substan- 
tively ;  as  '•  there  is  no  ho  with  him,"  (.  e.  no  restraint 
or  stop.    To  Ho,  as  a  verb,  is  to  call  out 

HOAR=^hori,  47  :  a.  White,  particulaily  with  frost, 
aod  with  age :  in  old  authors,  musty. 

Hoar'-y,  a.  Hoar  :  it  is  more  iu  use  than  Hoar. 

Hoar'-i-ness,  i.  State  of  being  hoary. 

Hoar7- frost,  9.  Congelation  of  dew. .... 

HoarMlOund,  s.  A  plant  with  a  hoary  flower. 

£3*  In  other  compounds  Hoab  has  frequently  the  mean- 
ing of  boundary,  with  an  etymology  differing  from  this 
class  of  words:  thus,  a  Hoar'-stonk  is  a  boundary- 
stone. 

HOARD=li67ard=ho'urd=hored,  134 :  #.  A  storo 
or  quantity  accumulated ;  a  hidden  stock ;  a  treasure ; 
a  fence  enclosing  a  house  and  materials  while  builders 
are  at  work. 

To  Hoard,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make  into  n  hoard,  to 
lay  up  iu  store  :—»*«.  To  lay  up  private  stores. 
ird'-< 
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Hoard'-er,  36:  #.  One  who  hoards, 
HOARSE=ho,arce=ho7ur«,  134,  47,  153:  a. 
Having  the  voice  rough  as  with  acold ;  rough  in  sound. 
Hoarse -ly,  ad.  With  a  rough  harsh  voice. 
Hoarae'-ness,  #,  Roughness  of  voice. 

The  slga  =  b  ut«d  after  modes  of  ffpclllag  that  ta»vt  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

niish-un,  •',  c.  mission }  165  :  vlth-un,  i. «,  vision,  165 :  (Am,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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HOARY,  &c— See  under  Hoar. 

HOAX,  hoaks,  188:  t.  A  deception;  a  miichievoui 
imposition  played  off  as  a  joke. 

To  Hoax,  v,  a.  To  deceive  as  a  joke  ;  to  cajole. 

Hoax-eT,  36  :  *.  One  that  hoaxes.  [Colloq.] 

HOB=hSb,  *.  The  part  of  a  grate  on  which  things 
are  reposed  in  older  to  be  kept  warm. 

HOB=hob,  9.  A  contraction  tor  Robin  ;  hence  a 
clown :  also,  a  sprite,  from  Robin  Oood fellow. 

Hob'-gob-lin,  *.  Hob  the  goblin,  f»iry,  or  sprite ; 
hence,  generally,  a  sprite,  a  goblin. 

HOBlT=h6ty-it,  *.  A  small  bomb  mortar. 

HOBBISM,h5t/-bizm,158:  s.  The  principles  of 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  who  considered  religion  to  be 
a  mere  engine  of  state,  and  man,  by  nature,  an  altoge- 
ther selfish  being. 

To  Hobble,  hoV-bl,  101 :  v.  ».  To  walk  lamely, 
bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg ;  to  move  unevenly. 

Hob'-blr,  *.  Uneven  awkward  gait.— See  lower. 

Hob'-bler,  36  :  «.  One  that  hobbles. 

Hob'-bling-ly,  ad*  Lamely ;  clumsily. 

Hob'-ble,  i.  A  situation  in  which  one  is  stopped 
from  further  smooth  progress,  a  difficulty,  a  dilemma. 

7b  Uob'-ble,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass. 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  hol/-bl-de-hoy",  s.  Cant 
phrase  for  one  not  yet  a  man  nor  quite  a  boy :  origi- 
nally. Sir  Hobbard  de  Hoy. 

HOBBY,  hob'-be^  105  :  s.  A  species  of  hawk. 

HOBBY,  hor/-b£j,*.  A  strong  horse  of  a  middle 
size,  originally  from  Ireland ;  hcuco,  a  nag  or  riding 
horse  generally:  Hobby-horse  was  a  character  in  the 
old  May  games,  in  which  the  performer  was  accoutred 
with  a  pasteboard  hurse;  hence,  a  child's  horse ;  and, 
hence,  a  person's  favourite  pursuit  or  plaything. 

Hob'-nail,  s.  A  nail  such  as  is  used  in  shoeing  a 
horse :  hence,  HoV-nailed,  set  with  large  nails. 

HOBGOBLIN— -See  under  Hob. 

HOBNOB=h6b'-n6b,  ad.  Tako  or  not  take;  a 
familiar  invitation  to  reciprocal  drinking. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE,  hob//-85n,x-choict,)  *. 
Tlic  thing  offered, or  nothing.  [See  Spectator,  No.  509.] 

HOCK=hock,  9.  Old  strong  Rhenish  wine;  it  was 
formerly  called  Hock'amore. 

HOCK,  To  HOCK.— See  Hough. 

Hock'-herb,  (h5ck'-herb)  *.  A  plant 

To  Hoc'-kle,  101 :  v.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  cut,  as 
stubble. 

HOCUS-POCUS^ho'-cua-po^-cus,  #.  A  juggler ; 
a  juggle.  Uchus  Boehut  was  a  demon  of  Northern  my- 
thology. 

HOD=hod,  9,  A  bricklayer's  portable  trough. 

Hod'-man,  «•  A  bricklayer's  labourer. 

HODDY-DODDY,  h5d"-d^-dod'-d&J,  $.  An 
awkward-made  person ;  a  ridiculous  person.  [Swift] 

HOPGE-PODGE=hr>dg*'-p6dg<,  *.  A  mixed 
mass;  a  medley  of  ingredients.  [Colloq.] 

HODIERNAL,  hi-dW-nal,  a.  Of  to-day. 

HODMANDOD=h5d/-m5n-dod,#.  A  shell  fish, 
otherwise  called  a  Dodma* ;  a  shell  snail. 

JIOE=ho,  s.  A  tool  used  in  gardening. 

To  Hoe,  v.  a.  To  cut  the  ground,  or  dig,  scrape,  or 
clear  from  weeds,  or  lay  in  ridges  with  a  hoe. 

HOG=h5g,  9.  A  swine  ;  a  castrated  boar;  in  some 

Srovinceait  is  applied  to  other  beasts;  a  brutal  or 
irty  fellow;  a  sort  of  broom  used  at  sea.    To  hog  a 

ship,  is  to  scrub  the  bottom :  To  hog  the  mane  of  a  horse, 

is  to  cut  it  short 
Hog'-aisb,  (-grfsh,  77)   a.    Like  a  bog,  brutish, 

greedy. 
Hog^ish-ly,  ad.  Brutbhly;  greedily;  selfishly. 
Hog/-^ish-De88, #.  Brutality;  selfishness. 
Hoo'-GEK-kl,  77  l  9,    A  ewe  of  two  years  old  :  so 

~     "  [Provincial.] 
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HooT-sty,  (-sty)  *.    A  house  tor  hogs. 
Hoo'-wmsh,  (-wosh,  140)  9,  Draff  given  to  swine. 
fc>  The  other   comp 
Hog's'-beans, 


fennel,  (plants, 

Hc~~ 


r  compounds  are  Hog1 -cote,  (hog-sty,) 
f,  II  og'r -bread,  HogW-mushrooms,  Hog'S1- 
its,)  &c 


iOGO,  A  corruption  of  Haut-gout 

HOGSHEAD,  hogz'-bSd,  143, 120:  s.  (The  cor- 
ruption of  a  Dutch  word.)  Sixty  gallons ;  a  large  barrel. 

HOIDEN,  hoy'-dn,  1 14 :  #.  and  a.  A  girl  of  rude, 
rustic  manners :  (it  was  originally  applied  also  to  a 
man :)  —adj.  Inelegant,  rompish,  rude. 

To  H  oi'-drti,  v.  n.    To  romp  with  rustic  coarseness. 

To  HOIST=hoiflt,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  lift  up  :  for. 
roerly  also  written  To  Hoise.  It  is  not  now  an  elegant 
word,  though  proper  at  sea. 

Hoist,  9.    A  lift ;  the  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign. 

To  HOIT=hoit,  29  :  v.  ».  To  leap,  tocaper.  [Obs.] 
Hence  the  adj.  and  intcrj.  Hoi''-ty-toi'-ty. 

HOLCAD=bol'-cad,  #.  A  ship  of  burden.  [Grec. 
Hist] 

To  HOLD=h51td,  116 :  \  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
I  HELD=h8ld,  I  have  or  grasp  in 

H  ELD=h5ld ,  Cor)  |  the  hand ;  to  have ; 

Holobn,  hok'-dn,  114:  J  to  keep;  to  main, 
tain ;  tomaintaiu  as  an  opinion;  to  contain ;  to  pos- 
sess as  taking  or  having  from  another ;  to  restrain ;  to 
detain . — neu.  To  keep  its  parts  together,  to  maintain 
its  existence ;  to  be  what  it  pretends  to  be,  to  be  real 
or  true ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unvaried ;  to  refrain ; 
to  possess  from  another ;  to  maintain  an  opinion :  To 
hold  forth,  to  propose ;  to  put  forward ;  to  harangue : 
To  hold  in,  to  restrain :  To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance: To  hold  on,  to  continue:  To  hold  out,  to  offer; 
to  continue ;  to  last;  not  to  yield :  To  hold  wo,  to  raise 
aloft;  to  sustain ;  to  support  oue's-self;  to  keep  fine 
weather;  to  keep  the  same  speed;  To  hold  together, 
to  remain  in  union.  In  the  imperative,  Hold  I  this 
verb  becomes  an  interjection. 

II  old,  9.  Grasp,  seizure,  possession  ;  custody ;  that 
which  holds  or  keeps;  power,  influence;  the  lover 
part  of  a  ship ;  a  lurking  place;  a  fortified  place. 

Hold'-eT,  9,    He  or  that  which  holds ;  a  tenant 

Hold'-ing,  *.  A  tenure  or  farm  ;  hold,  influence  ; 
anciently,  the  return,  chorus,  or  burden  of  a  song. 

Hold'-back,  «•    Hinderance,  restraint 

Hold'-er-forM,  130:  9.    An  haranguer;  a  preacher. 

Hold'-fast,  9,    That  which  holds,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

Hol'-ster,  s.  (Holdster.)   Case  for  a  horse-pistol. 

HOLE=holt,  9,  A  cavity ;  a  perforation ;  a  cell ; 
a  mean  dwelling;  an  opening  or  means  of  escape,  a 
subterfuge. 

To  Hole,  v.  it.  and  a.    To  go  into,  or  form  a  hole. 

Hol'-low,  (hSIMo,  125)  a.  and  *.  Having  a  void 
space  within,  not  solid ;  not  compact  and  close ;  having 
the  effect  of  sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity ;  not  solid 
in  principle  or  quality,  not  what  one  appears,  not 
faithful: — s.  A  cavity;  a  hole;  a  groove;  a  canal. 
IIot/-u>w  as  an  adv.  as,  "  To  beat  one  hollow,**  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Wholly. 

7b  Hol'-loto,  v,  a.  To  make  hollow,  to  excavate. 
See  also  under  Holloa. 

HoV-\oto-\y,  ad.    With  cavities ;  insincerely. 

Hol'-low-ness,  9.  State  or  being  hollow;  insincerity. 

<fc>  The  compounds  are  Hoi' low-eyed,  (sunk-eyed ;)  Hoi'- 
low-heartea,  (insincere;)  Hof low-root,  (a  plant)  &c. 

HOLIDAM,  HOLlNESS,&C—  Sec  under  Holy. 

I10LLAND=h61Mand,  s.  Fine  linen  originally 
only  of  Dutch  manufacture;  brown  holland  is  a 
coarser  linen. 

Hol'-lan-der,  9.   A  Dutchman.  [Shake.] 

Hol'-land«,  143:  «.  A  better  sort  of  gin  imported 
from  the  continent 

HOLLOA  l=h51-lo',  108  :  imterj.  An  exc*ina. 
tion  to  some  one  at  a  distance:  it  is  also  written 
Hollo  I  and  Holla  I 


Hog'-yet,  for  a  colt  of  two  years, 

Tht  schemes  entire,  and  tbe  principles  lo  wbleb  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Diotlonary. 

Foweh ;  gaV-wA>$ :  ch ay-man  :  pd-pif :  li« :  g&d :  j'&Q,  t,  cjew,  55 :  a,  t,  %,  &c  mute,  171 


HOM 

Hoi.'-LJ,  (hol'-ld)  «•    A  shout 

To  HolMa,  v,  n.    To  cry  out  loudly. 

To  Hol'-lo*,  (hSI'-lo,  125)  v.  «.    To  holla. 

HOLLOW,  7b  HOLLOW.— See  under  Hole, 
and  Hollo*. 

HOLLY,  hSl'-leij,  «.    Holm  tree,  an  evergreen. 

HoLw-Lr-Hocl/,  s,    Rom  mallow,  a  sturdy  plant. 

Hol'-lk-hosk,  151 :  #.    A  scentless  plant. 

Holm,  (holm)  s.    The  evergreen  oak. 

HOLM— holm,  s.    A  river  island;  low,  flat  land. 

HOLOCAUST=rh51'-o-dUat,  •.  A  sacrifice  of 
which  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Hol'-o-graph,  f-gr&f,  163)  #.  A  deed  executed 
or  written  wholly  by  the  grantor's  own  hand. 

HOLP,  HOLPEN.— See  To  Help. 

HOLSTER.— See  under  To  Hold. 

HOLT,  hoult,  116 :  «.    A  wood;  a  forest;  a  hill. 

HOLY,  hoMe^  a.  Primarily,  whole  or  perfect  in  a 
moral  sense;  good,  religious,  pore,  immaculate;  hal- 
lowed; sacred  to  divine  use. 

Hol'-mum,  (h51'4-dam,  92)  ».  Holy-lady.  [Obs.] 

Hoi/-f-DAY,  92 :  «.  and  a.  A  holy  day,  or  day  of 
some  ecclesiastical  festival;  hence,  an  anniversary 
feast  generally ;  a  day  of  rest ;  a  day  of  gayety  and 
sport:— orff.  Befitting  a  holiday;  coming  only  at  in- 
tervals. 


C7»  Other  compounds  retain  the  primitive  sound  of  the 
word  Holy ;  as  Holy  Ohott ;  Holy-rood,  (the  boly-cross ; 
yet  as  applied  to  the  palace  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pro- 


nouneedfof- y-rood;)  Holy-Thursday, (ascension day;) 
Holy-week,  (passion  week,)  &c 

HOMAGE=h5m'-a£t,  99:  s.  Acknowledgement 
as  from  a  feudatory  of  service  and  fealty  due  to  his 
superior  lord;  the  external  act  by  which  the  acknow- 
ledgement is  signified;  generally,  obeisance,  respect. 

To  Hom'-age,  v.  a.    To  do  homage  to.  [Unusual.] 

Hora'-a-gtfr,  2 :  «.    One  who  homages.  [Shaks.] 

Hom'-age-o-ble,  101 :  a.    Subject  to  homage. 

HOME=honH,  #.  a.  and  ad.  One's  own  house; 
or  place  of  abode;  one's  own  country;  place  where 
any  person  or  thing  abides  or  is  to  abide  :—adj.  Do- 
mestic; native;  close,  reaching  its  destination: — adv. 
To  one's  own  habitation  or  country ;  close,  closely ;  to 
the  point 

Home'-less,  a.   Without  a  home. 

HomeMot,  s.  Inclosure  on  which  the  mansion 
stands  or  near  it. 

HomeMy,  a.    Pertaining  to  home.  [Obs.]  See  lower. 

Ho  me7- born,  a.    Native,  natural ;  not  foreign. 

Home'- bred,  a.  Taught  only  at  home ;  artloss,  un- 
cultivated; rude;  domestic,  not  foreign. 

Home'- felt,  a.    Felt  in  one's  own  breast;  inward. 

Home'-spurj,  a.  and  #.  Wrought  At  homo ;  plaiu, 
inelegant;  rude:— *.  A  rude  untaught  man. 

Home'-fltrad,  (-ste'd,  120)  s.  The  place  of  the 
mansion,  often  including  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
land:  also  called  Homr'-bt^ll.  (U2.) 

Home'- ward,  Home'- ward*,  140:  ad.  Toward 
home. 

fc>  Other  compounds  are  Horns' '-keeping,  (not  given  to 
gadding;)  Heme'-lyn,  (home  pond,  the  name  of  a 
ftshO  Home' -movie, (made  at  home;)  and  Home*- 
speaking,  (speech  to  the  point.) 

Homk'-lf,  105 ,  a.  and  ad.  Coarse,  or  homespun  ; 
hence,  plain  in  features;  rude  in  quality :— adv. 
HomeUly. 

Home'-lt-ljr,  ad.    Rudely,  inelegantly. 

Home'-li-ness.  s.    Plainness ;  rudeness,  coarseness. 

HOMER==ho'-meT,*.  A  Hebrew  measure  ;  3  pints. 

HOMER  IC^bo-meY-tck,  a.  Pertaining  to  Homer. 

HOMESPUN,  HOMESTALL,  &c.-See  under 
Home. 


HON 

HOMICIDE,  hom-e-cidt,  s.  The  killing  of  a 
man  by  the  band  of  man ;  in  this  general  sense,  it 
includes  both  murder,  and  the  legal  or  justifiable 
slaying  of  a  man ;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  Is  applied 
to  man-slaughter,  and  to  chance  medley;  one  who  kills 
another,  a  manslayer. 

Hom"-t-ci'-dal,  a.    Han-slaying ;  murderous. 

HOMILY,  h5m'4-leu,  105  :  t.  Literally,  a  con- 
gregation;  appropriately,  a  congregational  discourse; 
a  sermon. 

Hom'-i-list, #.    A  preacher. 

Hom'-t-let"-i-cal,a.    Social,  conversable. 

HOMOeOMERIC,  ho'-me-o-mSrMck,  103, 
88:  a.  Having,  or  teaching  the  doctrine  of  sameness 
of  parts. 

Ho'-mo-gV-ne-opb,  90,  120 :  a.  Having  the  same 
nature,  as  opposed  to  Heterogeneous:  Uomogeneal 
has  the  same  meaning,  but  is  now  less  used. 

Ho'-mo-ge~-ne-0¥8-ne8S,  s.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature ;  similitude  of  kind :  Ho'moge"nealness 
and  Ho'-mo-ge-ne"-«-ty,  are  the  same,  but  are  less  in 
use:  Homog'eny  (joint nature)  is  scarcely  used  but 
by  Bacon. 

Ho-uoi/-o*oom,  120:  a.  Having  tnmentss  of 
proportion. 

Ho-mon'-  r-M  r,  1 05 :  s.  Sameness  of  name  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  meaning ;  equivocation. 

Ho-mon'-y-mou»,  a.    Equivocal,  ambiguous. 

Ho-MorH'-o-N  k,  163, 105 :  s.  Sameness  of  sound, 

Ho-MOT'-o-Noro,  120:  a.  Having  sameness  or 
tension  or  never  going  beyond  a  certain  point,  said  of 
such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenour  of  rise,  state, 
and  declension. 

HONE=bont,  s.    A  small  whetstone. 

To  Hone,  v,  a.    To  sharpen  on  a  hone. 

To  HONE=hont,  v.  n.  To  whine  ;  to  pine,  [obs.] 

HONEST,  on'-est,  56:  a.  Just,  upright,  fair  in 
purpose  and  in  act,  not  fraudful ;  also,  frank,  sincere, 
unreserved,  hearty ;  also,  io  our  old  writers,  pure  or 
unblemished  as  regards  female  chastity ;  a  sense  still 
in  view  when  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  marries  hu  con- 
cubine that  he  makes  an  honest  woman  of  her.— 
B.  Jonson  uses  To  Honest  in  the  sense  of  to  grace. 

//on'-est-ly,  ad.    Uprightly,  justly ;  chastely. 

Hou'-est-y,  1 05  :  #.  Integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  particularly  the  common  duties ; 
virtue;  honour;  frankness. 

HONEY,  huu'-e^  116:  s.  A  sweet  vegetable 
juice  collected  by  bees;  sweetness;  a  word  of  tender- 
uess. 

7b  Hon'-ey,  v.  is.  To  talk  fondly : — act.  To  sweeten. 

Hou'-ied,  (id,  114)  a.  Covered  with  honey;  sweet. 

Hon'-ey-less,  a.    Destitute  of  honey. 

Hon'-ey-bag,  S.    The  stomach  of  the  honey  bee. 

Hon'-ey-comA,  (-come,  116,  156)  «.  The  cells  of 
wax  in  which  bees  store  their  honey. 

Hon '-by-moon,  s.  The  month  of  honeying,  (see  To 
Honey,)  the  first  month  after  marriage. 

Hon"-ey-suc'-kle,  101:  #.    Woodbine. 

09*  Other  compounds  are  Hon'ey-dew,  (a  sweet  sub- 
stance found  on  certain  plants  in  small  drops :) 
Hon'ey-flower,  Hon' ey  locust,  Hon'ey-stalk,  Horiey- 
wurt,  (plants;)  Hon' ey -gnat,  (an  insect;)  Honey- 
mouthed, Hon'ey-tongued,  (smooth  in  speech,)  &c. 

HONORARY.— Sco  in  the  ensuing  class. 

HONOUR,  on  -ur,  56, 120, 40 :  s.  Esteem  or  regard 
built  on  opinion ;  definitely,  the  esteem  paid  to  worth; 
self-esteem  founded  on  a  consciousness  of  meriting 
honour  in  the  foregoing  sense;  the  esteem,  or  any 
mark  of  that  esteem,  which  attends  high  birth,  rank, 
or  riches,  or  a  compliance  with  certain  customs  of 
society ;  self-esteem  fouuded  on  the  conscious  posses- 
sion  of  honour  in  this  last  sense;  other  senses  are  de- 
ductions from,  or  particular  applications  of  these; 
dignity;  reputation;  female  chastity;  integrity;  no- 
bleness;  respectful  or  reverential  regard;  token  of 


Consonants: 
279 


The  slfja  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-uD,  i,  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-uD,  t.  e.  vUion,  165 :  (aid,  166 :  then,  166. 


HOP 

respect ;  title ;  civilities ;  a  court  card  at  whist ;  for. 
merly,  it  was  the  style  of  n  man  of  rank;  thence,  it 
was  used  generally  in  speaking  to  a  superior;  it  is 
now  distinctively  given  to  the  vice  chancellor  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

To  Hon' -our,  v.  a.  To  revere ;  to  dignify ;  to  glorify ; 
to  treat  with  due  civility  and  respect  j  in  commerce, 
to  accept  and  pay  when  due. 

//on'-owr-er,  s.    One  that  honours  or  exalts. 

i/on'-o«r-a-bl<r,  a.  Free  from  reproach ;  honest  in 
purpose ;  great,  noble,  illustrious ;  conferring  honour ; 
a  style  of  nobility,  and,  before  the  usual  address  of  a 
commoner,  implying  noble  parentage;  but  privy 
councillors  are  styled  right  honourable  whether  of 
noble  birth  or  not 

J/on'-ow  r-a-bly,  ad.  With  tokens  of  honour ;  mag- 
nanimously, reputably. 

//on'-0tfr-a-ble-ne88,  «.    State  of  being  hononrable. 

//ou'-or-ar-y,  191, 38, 34, 105 :  a.  Done  in  honour ; 
conferring  honour  without  gain. 

HOOD,  hood,  118 :  9.  Quality,  character,  condition : 
it  is  now  used  only  in  compounds. 

HOOD,  hood,  118:  «.  A  covering  for  the  head; 
as  a  woman's,  a  monk's,  or  a  hawk's  hood ;  an  orua- 
mental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate; 
a  covering  generally. 

To  Hood,  v.  a.    To  dress  as  in  a  hood ;  to  blind. 

To  Hood'-wbik,  158:  V,  a.  To  blind  by  covering 
the  eyes;  to  cover;  to  deceive  by  blinding  the  mind. 

IIood"-man-bltnd',  115:  9.  Blind  man's  buff. 

HOOF=hoof,  *.  The  horny  substance  that  covers 
or  terminates  the  feet  of  certain  animals. 

To  Hoof,  v.  n.    To  walk  as  cattle.  [Walt  Scott.] 

11  oo fa/,  (hooft,  143)  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs. 

Hoof-bound,  a.    Having  dry  contracted  hoofs. 

HOOK,  hook,  118:  «.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to 
catch  hold;  a  snare,  a  trap;  a  sickle ;  part  of  a  hinge ; 
something  that  catches,  a  catch ;  an  advantage :  Off 
the  hooks,  in  disorder :  By  hook  or  by  crook,  one  way 
or  otht-r. 

To  Hook,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  catch  with  a  hook ;  to 
fasten  as  with  a  hook;  to  ensnare ;  to  draw  by  force 
or  artifice: — nets,  To  bend  as  a  hook. 

Hook'-ed,  a.    Bent,  curvated :  hence,  Hook'edness. 

Ilook'-nojed,  (-noztd,  151)  a.  Having  a  curvated 
nose. 

HOOKAH— hotf-ldfti,  «.  An  eastern  pipe  of  com. 
plicated  construction  for  smoking  tobacco  cooled 
through  water. 

HOOKErWhfc&k'-er,  *.    A  Dutch  vessel  so  called. 

1 100 P=  h6op,  «.  Auy  thing  circular  by  which 
something  is  bound  or  may  be  bound ;  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone formerly  used  to  extend  the  petticoats  in  female 
attire. 

To  Hoop,  v.  a.    To  bind  by  hoops ;  to  encircle. 

To  HOOP=hoop,  v.  ft.    To  whoop  ;  which  see. 

Hoop'-ing-ow^A',  (-c5ff,  125, 162)  *.  Whooping 
cough. 

To  HOOT=hoot,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shout  in  con- 
tempt;  to  cry  as  an  owl : — act.  To  drive  with  a  shout 

Hoot,  Hootr-ing,  *.  A  shout  or  shouting  in  con- 
tempt. 

To  U0P=li5p,  v.  n.  Primarily,  to  dance;  to  skip 
lightly;  appropriately,  to  leap  on  one  leg;  hence,  to 
limp. 

Hop,  '.    A  dance  ;  a  leap  on  ono  leg. 

Hop'- per,  t.  One  who  hops ;  a  dancer  ;  tho  box  or 
frame  into  w  hich  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

llop'-scotch,  «.    A  boys'  game. 

HOP=h6p,  «.    A  plant,  used  in  brewing. 

To  Hop,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hops  : — not.  To 
pfek  hops  :—ITopf-ping,  s.  The  act  of  picking  hops. 

&>  The  compounds  are  Hop' -bind,  (115 :  the  stem  of  the 
hop;)  Hotr-gardm,  Hop'- oast,  (kiln  for  drying  hops;) 
Hop' -picker.  Ho/  pole,  Hojt-yard,  8cc. 


HOR 

HOPE=hope,  *.  The  expectation  of  good ;  desire 
joined  with  belief;  confidence;  that  which  gives  hope; 
the  object  of  hope. 

To  Hope,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  live  in  expectation  of 
good ;  to  place  confidence  in  another  :—aci.  To  expect 
with  desire. 

Ho'-per,  «.  One  who  hopes:  Ho'-i>ing-U,  ad. 
With  hope. 

Hope'- fill,  117:  a.    Having  hope;  giving  hope. 

Hope'-ftfl-ly,  ad.    With  hope;  promisingly. 

Hope'-fa l-ne88,  9.    Promise  of  good. 

Hope'- less,  a.    Having  no  hope ;  giving  no  hope. 

Hope'-less-ly,  ad.    Without  hope. 

Hope'-less-ness, «.    State  of  being  desperate. 

H0PLlTE=h6p'-lItt,  S.    Ancient  Greek  soldier. 

HOPPER.  (Part  of  a  mill.)— See  under  To  Hop. 

HORAL=hort'-al,  a.    Relating  to  the  hour. 

Hor'-a-ry,  (hor'-d-re^,  92, 129)  a.  Relating  to  an 
hour;  continuing  as  for  an  hour;  noting  the  hours. 

HORDE,  hortd,  130:  s.  A  body  of  Tartars;  a 
migratory  crew  of  people. 

HOREHOUND.— See  Hoarhound  under  Hoar. 

UORlSON=ho-ri'-zon,  86,  151,  18:  *.  The 
line  which  terminates  the  view,  when  the  eye  is  carried 
round  with  a  level  direction. 

Hor'-t-zon"-t«rl,  a.  Near  the  horizon;  on  a  level ; 
at  right  angles  with  a  perpendicular. 

Hor/-t-ion"-tal-ly,  ad.    In  a  horizontal  direction. 

HORN— horn,  37:  #.  The  hard  pointed  substances 
which  grow  on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds ;  that 
which  Is  made,  or  used  to  be  made  of  horn ;  that 
which  is  like  a  horn  in  shape  or  situation ;  the  ima- 
ginary antler  of  a  cuckold. 

To  Horn,  v.  a.    To  bestow  horns  on,  to  cuckold. 

Hor'-ned,  <i.  Furnished  with,  or  shaped  like  a  horn. 

Hor'-ned-ness,  s.    Appearance  as  of  a  horn. 

Hor'-neT,  *.    A  worker  or  trader  in  horn. 

Hor'-ny,  a.    Made  of,  or  resembling  horn ;  hard. 

Hoit'-KXT,  *.    A  large  stinging  fly. 

83-  The  compounds  nre  Horn' beak  or  Horn' -fish,  (the 
gar-fish;)  Horn' beam,  (a  tree;)  Hvm'-bill;  Horn' owl, 
(birds;)  Horn' -blend;  Hom'-slate;  Hom'stune,  (mine- 
rals;) Horn' -book,  (the  first  book  of  children  which 
used  to  be  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unsoiled;) 
Horn'- blower,  (one  that  plays  the  musical  instrument 
called  a  horn;)  Horn'-pipe,  (originally  a  Welsh  instru- 
ment; hence,  a  tune  of  a  particular  measure;  hence, 
a  characteristic  British  dance;)  Horn' -foot,  (horn, 
footed  or  hoofed ;)  Horn*  shavings,  (scrapings  of  horn, 
or  hartshorn;)  Horn'-work.  (work  in  fortification 
having  angular  horns  or  points,)  &c. 

HOROGRAPHY,  ho-rog'-ra-f^,  87,  163:  «. 
(Compare  Horal,  &c)  Descriptive  knowledge  of  the 
hours. 

Hok'-o-LOOB,  9.  Any  instrument  for  telliug  the 
hour,  a  clock,  an  hour  glass,  &c. :  Hor^-o-lv'-gy  is  the 
same.  [Obs.] 

Hor'-O-lo-GJ-oV-R^-PHK,  87:  *.  Descriptive  know, 
ledge  of  instruments  for  computing  the  hours  \  dialing. 

Hor'-o-lo'-gi*-o-gra/^"-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  dialing. 

Ho-rom'-b-tkk,  *.    Tho  art  of  measuring  hours. 

Hou'-O-SCOPB,  9.  Literally,  a  view  or  calculation 
of  the  hour,  that  is,  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
[Astrol.j 

HORRLNT=h6V-r6ne,  a.  Pointed  outwards; 
bristled,  (Milton ;]  standing  on  end  with  terror.  [A  ken  i.l 

IIou'-RJ-BLE,  105,  101 :  a.  Exciting  horror 
shocking. 

Hor'-n-bly,  ad.    Dreadfully ;  hideously. 

Hor'-ri-ble-ness,  #.    Tcrriblcness. 

Hor'-ror,  38  :  *.  The  passion  produced  by  a  terrible 
and  hateful  object,  when  the  blood  seems  to  curdle, 
and  the  hair  to  bristle ;  a  shuddering,  a  quivering 


TIm  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  Dumber*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary, 

yowth:  gaV-wAu.:  chap'-man:  pa-pi':  \Ui  good:  j'G5,  i. e.jtw,  50 :  st/^&c,  mutt,  171. 
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dreadful  thoughts ;  in  pootical  language,  gloom,  dies- 

riness. 
Hor'-rid,  a.  Primarily,  rough,  ragged,  bristly ;  pro- 

during  horror;  gloomy  j  in  colloquial  use,  offensive, 

unp'eusing. 
Hor-rid-ly,  ad.  In  a  horrid  manner. 
Hor'-rid-ness,  «.  State  of  being  horrid. 
Hor-hip'-ic,  88  :  a.  Causing  horror. 
HoR-RrV-O-NOlft,  a.  Sounding  dreadfully, 
UORSE=horct,  37, 153 :  s.  A  well  known  animal. 


used  for  carriage  by  mounting  on  his  back,  or  by 
placing  him  in  the  traces  of  a  vehicle ;  cavalry,  or  sol- 
diers on  horseback;  a  machine  by  which  something  is 


supported,  usually  a  frame  with  legs;  a  compilation. 
To  take  horse,  to  set  out  to  ride. 

To  Horse,  v.  a.  To  mount  on  a  horse ;  to  furnish 
with  a  horse  or  horses;  to  carry  as  a  horse ;  to  ride  as 
on  a  horse ;  to  cover  for  procreation. 
HortV-mao,  #.  A  rider ;  a  horse-soldier. 
Horse'-man-ship,  *.  The  art  of  riding,  or  of  ma- 
naging a  horse ;  equestrian  skill, 
to*  Of  the  other  compounds.  Horseback;  Horse-dung  t 
Hots*  hair;  and  Horse  Jlesh.nn  of  obvious  meaning. 
Of  the  following,  the  meaning  is  scarcely  less  obvious ; 
Horse-beam,  (a  small  bean  so  named,  because  given  to 
horses;)  Horseblock,  (a  stage  to  mount  horses Q 
Hon  J -boat,  (to  convey  horses,  or  moved  by  horses ;) 
Horses-boy,  (a groom;)  Horse-breaker;  Horse  doth ; 
Horse-courser,  (one  thatruns  horses,  or  deali  in  them ;  1 
Horse-dealer;  Horse*  drench,  (dose  for  a  horse;) 
Horu'Jly,  (that  stings  horses;)  Horse-ruarde,  (body 
of  cavalry  forming  the  King's  guard;)  Horse' keeper; 
Horse-leech,  (a  farrier;  see  also  in  the  next  class  of 
compound*;)  Horse-litter,  (a  carriage  on  poles  borne 
between  two  horses;)  Horse* -load;  Horse-meat,  (pro- 
vender ;)  Horse-mill,  (turned  by  a  horse ;)  Horse-mil- 
liner,  (one  who  makes  and  supplies  the  ornamental 
furniture  of  bridle*  and  harness ; )  Horse-path,  Horse- 
road,  Horse-way;  Horse* -pond;  Horse*  race;  Horse* - 
shoe;  Horse* -stealer ;  Horse* -whip ;  To  Horse*-whip, 
(to strike  with  a  horse- whip;)  Horse-worm,  (one  of 
those  usually  called  bott;)  See.  In  other  compounds 
Horse  has  the  sense  of  large,  coarse,  or  boisterous ;  as 
Hortt^ -chestnut;  Horse1  crab ;  Horse* -cucumber ;  Horse- 
emmet;  Horse  faced;  Horselaugh;  Horseleech; 
Horse-marten,  (not  a  bird,  but  a  huge  bee ;)  Horse- 
match,  (a bird  j )  Horse-muscle,  (a shellfish ;) Horse- 
play; Horse-radish :  this  last  is  a  plant:  other  names 
of  plants  are  Horse  foot ;  Horse-mint ;  Horse-purs- 
lain;  Horsc'-tatl;  Horse -tongue;  Horse-vetch,  &c 

HORTATIVE,  hor'-ta-ttv,  105:  *.  and  a.  Ex- 
hortation.  [Bacon.]— adj.  Encouraging;  hortatory. 

Hor'-fct-tor-y,  38,  105:  a.  Advising,  inciting. 

Hoi-ta/-/ion,  89  :  «.  Exhortation. 

HORTICULTURE,  hor''-t*-cul'-t&re,  147:  *. 
The  cultivation  of  gardens  on  scientific  principles. 

IIor/-t»-ciil"-/i«-ral,  147:  a.  Relating  to  gardening. 

Hor/-tJ-Cul"-/«-ri8t,  *.  A  scientific  gardener. 

IIor'-tu-L^n,  a.  Belonging  to  a  garden.  [Evelyn.] 

Hott'-TUS-siry-CUB,  [Lat.J  ».  Collection  of  dried 
plants,  literally,  a  dry  garden. 

Hokt'-yard,  *.  An  orchard.  [Sandys,  1638.] 

HOSANNA,  ho-zan'-na,  151:  t.  Literally.  Save 
J  beseech  thee !  an  exclamation  of  praise  to  God. 

HOSE,  how,  151:  *.  (»/.  Hosen  or  Hose.) 
Formerly,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
it  meant  breeches,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  a  man's  dress,  including  stockings;  Shakspcare, 
however,  frequently  uses  it  for  stockings;  in  still  ear- 
lier  times  it  is  said  to  have  signified  shoes;  it  is  now 
used  only  for  stockings,  and  hosen  is  obsolete. 

1  lo'-s/ER  (ho7-zhVr,  147)  *.  One  who  sells  stockings. 

Ho/-*i>r-y,  105:  *.  Stockings,  socks,  and  such  ware. 

HOSPITABLE,  h6V-p£-t4-bl,  101:  a.  Giving 
entertainment  to  strangers ;  kind  to  strangers. 


HOU 

Hos'-pt-tage,  «.  Hospitality.  [Spenser.] 
IW-P/-TJL,  a.  and  #.  Hospitable.  [Howell,  1621 : 
Obs.]— t.  A   place   for   shelter  and   entertainment 
[Spenser :  Obs.]— A  t  present,  a  building  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  for  certain  classes  of  persons,  as  aged 
soldiers  and  sailors,  orphans,  and  lunatics;  more  espe- 
cially, a  building  for  the  sick  and  wounded  poor. 
Hos/-pt-tal-ler,  '.   One  of  a  religious  community 
whose  office  was  to  relieve  the  stranger,  the  poor,  and 
skit. 
Hoe/-p*-tart-i-ty,  84. 105 :  «.  The  practice  of  enter. 

tainlng  strangers ;  kindness  to  strangers. 
7b  Hor-pi-tate,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  reside  as  a  guest: 

— act.  To  entertain  as  a  host  [Unusual.] 
Host,  (hoast,  116)*.  One  who  gives  entertainment 
to  another  \  the  landlord  of  an  inn.    Spenser  uses  To 
Host  in  the  sense  of  to  give  entertainment 
Host'-ess,  8.  She  who  entertains;  a  landlady. 
Hostf-el,  liW-el-ry,  9.  An  inn;  a  lodging-house. 
[Obs.]  The  former  word  has  taken  the  modern  form  of 
Hotel;   and  Hos'teller,  formerly  an  innkeeper,  has 
dwindled   in   form   and   signification     into   Hostler. 
Host'-ry,  was  the  same  as  Hostelry. 
Host'- AGS,  (h&W-ig*,)  *.  One  given  in  pledge  for 
the  security  of  performance  of  certain  conditions.  This 
word  is  allied  to  the  present  class  remotely  as  to  ita 
derivation,  but  closely  as  to  its  meaning ;  for  a  hostage 
is  one  who  is  confided  to  hospitable  treatment:  the 
words  of  the  following  two  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  closely  allied  to  this  class  in  etymology,  but  are  so 
remote  in  meaning  as  to  justify  a  complete  separation. 
HOST,  hoast,  116  :  «.  Originally,  a  sacrifice  after 
a  victory;  appropriately,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  church;  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  by 
old  writers  is  sometimes  called  the  Hostie. 
Hou'-SKL,  fhow'-ze*l,  151)  *.  Theeucharist  [Obs.] 
To  Hou'-#Cl,  v.  a.  To  give  or  receive  the  eucharist 
HOST,  hoast,   116:  s,  A  hostile  army;  numbers 
assembled  for  war;  any  great  number.    See  for  other 
senses  the  preceding  classes  ;  in  which  see  also  such 
relations  of  Host  as  have  no  connection  with  ita  pre- 
sent meaning. 
HosAr/Mt,  (hoe'-til,  105)  a.  Suitable  to  an  enemy ; 

adverse,  opposite. 
Hos'-tile-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  a  hostile  manner. 
Hos-til'-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Open  war ;  enmity. 
HOSTLER,  osMer,  56,  156 :  s.  (Compare  Hoe- 
tel  under  Hospitable.)    The  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  the  horses  at  an  inn. 
HOT^hot,   «.    (Compare   Heat,  Sec.)    Having  the 
power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heat ;  contrary  to  cold  j 
violent;  eager;  lustful;  pungent  acrid. 
Hot'-ly,  ad.  With  heat ;  ardently  ;  lustfully. 
Hot'-ness,  «.  Heat;  violence;  lury. 
Hot'- bed,  ft.  A  garden  bed  fermented  by  dung. 
Hot'-brained,  114:  a.  Violent ;  furious. 
Hot'-house,  ».  A  place  kept  hot  for  ripening  plants 

and  fruits ;  anciently,  a  brothel. 
Hot'- mouthed,  114:  a.  Headstrong,  ungovernable. 
Hot'-spur,  t.  and  a.  A  violent  precipitate  man  ;  a 

pea  of  speedy  growth:— adj.  Impetuous, 
ft?*  Other  compounds  are  Hot-cockles,  (a  child's  piny : 
but  grave  etymologists  deny  the  relationship ;)  Hot- 
headed, ice 
HOTCH-POT,  or  HOTCH-POTCH.  — See 
Hodge-podge.    It  is  used  as  a  law  term  for  a  mingling 
of  possessions. 
HOTTENTOTwhoV-tBn-tot,  «.  A  savage  native 

or  the  South  of  Africa ;  a  savage,  brutal  man. 
HOUGH,  hock,  125, 162:  «.  The  Joint  of  the  hind 

leg  of  a  beast;  the  ham. 
To  Hough,  v.  a.  To  cut  the  hough,  to  hamstring. 
£?»  Formerly  the  word  Hough,  from  a  different  root,  and 
probably  with  a  different  pronunciation,  signified  a 
sort  of  adze  or  hoe. 
HOULT.— See  Holt 


Hos'-pi'-to-bly,  aa\  With  kindness  to  strangers, 
llos'-pi-ta-bltf-ness,  *.  Kindness  to  strangers. 

The  »ign  =s  to  need  after  modes  of  ipeulog  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  found. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  i.e.  mission, 165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e,  vision,  165:  tttn,  166:  then,  166, 
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HOUND^hownd,  31 :  s.  Originally,  a  generic 
name  for  the  dog ;  at  present,  a  particular  breed  fur  the 
chase. 

7b  Hound,  v.  a.  To  set  on  in  chase  ;  to  hunt 

{&•  Tho  compounds  are  Hound? -Jith;  Hound?*' -tongue, 
(a  plant ;)  and  Hounds-tree 

HOUR,  our,  56=ow'ur,  53  ;  «.  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  natural  day;  a  particular  time;  the  time  as 
marked  by  the  clock. 

//ourMy,  a,  and  ad.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ; 
frequent ;  continual  :— ode.  Every  hour. 

0^  The  compounds  are  Hour-glass,  (generally,  a  sand- 
glass Q  Hour-hand  (of  a  clock ;)  Hour-plate,  (dial  of  a 
clock;)  &c. 

HOURI,  howVr-^,  53, 105  :  t,  A  nymph  of  para- 
dise among  the  Mahometans. 

HOUSE=howce,  152,  189:  «.  \ A  sheltered  place 

HOUSES,  how'-ziz,  1 51 :  t.  pi.  J  of  human  abode ; 
an  abode ;  a  sheltered  place ;  the  place  of  a  religious 
or  academical  institution ;  manner  of  living,  the  table ; 
astrological  station  of  a  planet;  family,  kindred ;  the 
household ;  a  body  of  the  parliament. 

7b  House,  (howz,  137 :)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  admit 
to  shelter  or  residence ;  to  keep  under  a  roof;  to  drive 
to  shelter : — neu.  To  take  shelter  or  abode  j  to  have  an 
astrological  station. 

fc>  See  H  ousel.  To  Houbil,  under  Host,  a  sacrifice. 

Houa'-age,  t.  A  fee  for  keeping  goods  in  a  house. 

HousMng,  «.  Houses  collectively ;  habitation  ;  cloth 
under  a  saddle,  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt ;  now 
an  ornamental  or  military  appendage  )  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  differently  derived ;  Dryden  calls  it  House. 

Housc'-lesa,  a.  Wanting  habitation  or  shelter. 

HouteMing,  #.  Pertaining  to  the  house  of  a  new- 
married  pair,  or  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage :  Com- 
pare To  Housel  nnder  Host.  [Spenser.] 

HoPSE'-wrpB,  (huz'-wlf,  120,  105)  *.  The  mis- 
tress of  a  family:  a  female  economist;  one  skilled  in 
female  business)  a  little  case  for  pins,  needles,  thread, 
seissars,  and  such  like,  in  which  sense  it  is  colloquially 
pronounced  hus?z\f. 

HoMte'-wtfe-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  housewife. 

Hotoe'-wif-er-y,  f.  Female  business  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family. 

Housk'-bote,  (howct'-bifc)  *.  Allowance  of  wood  to 
repair  the  house  and  supply  fuel,  [Law.] 

House'-hold,  (howce'-hiled,  116)  t,  A  family 
living  togethor;  family  life.  It  is  used  objectively,  to 
signify  domestic,  made  at  home,  or  belonging  to  the 
family. 

House -holder,  8.  The  head  of  a  family. 

(£?*  The  other  compounds  are  House'-bvat,  (a  covered 
boat;)  Houses-breaker,  (a  robber  who  forcibly  enters  a 
house  by  daylight;  compare  Burglar;)  Roust-break- 
ing;  Houses-dog;  Housekeeper,  (a  householder;  one 
who  lives  much  at  home;  the  upper  female  servant  of 
a  household;)  House' -keeping ;  House? -lamb,  (a  lamb 
fed  in  the  house  ;)  House' leek,  (a  plant ;)  House*' 
maid.  House* -pigeon;  House? -room;  House* -snail; 
Housef-warming,  (a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  entering  a 
new  house;)  House'-wright,  (a  builder ;)  &c. 

HOVE.— Sec  To  Heave. 

Ho'-ven,  a.  Raised;  tumbled.  [Obs.] 

HOVEL=hov'-Sl,  14  :  J.  Ashed;  a  mean  house. 

To  Hov'-el,  v.  a.  To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  [Shaks.] 

7b  Hov'-er,  huV-er,  116:  v.n.  To  hang  flutter- 
ing in  the  air  overhead;  to  wander  about  a  place. 

Hov'-^r,  $.  Protection  or  shelter  by  hanging  over. 

HOW=how,  31:  ad.  In  what  manner;  to  what 
degree;  for  what  reason;  by  what  means;  in  what 
state;  it  is  used  interrogatively;  inteijectioually ;  and 
argument*,  lively. 

How-be'-it,  ad.  Nevertheless}  yet;  however.  [Obs] 

How-ev'-eT,  ad.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree  j  at 
all  events;  nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

How,-§o-ev//-er,  ad.  However. 


HUL 

fc>  The  phrase  How  do  pout  sometimes  appears  in  the 
contracted  form,  How-frye. 

HOWlTZER=how/-jt-zer, «.  A  kind  of  mortar 
for  throwing  shells. 

To  HOWL=howl,  31 :  v,  *.  and  a.  To  cry  as  a  dog 
or  wolf;  to  utter  cries  in  distress ;  in  poetical  use,  to 
utter  any  loud  or  horrid  cry  i—act.  To  utter  with  outcry. 

Howl,  8.  Cry  as  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  mournful  cry. 

Howl'-ing,  s,  A  howl ;  a  loud  dismal  noise. 

How'-let,  s,  A  bird  of  the  owl  kind,  which  utters  a 
mournful  cry. 

7b  HOX,  hocks,  154:  v.  a.  To  hough.  [Shaks.] 

HOY=hoy,  $,  A  large  boat  rigged  as  a  sloop* 

HOY!  hoy:  interj.  Ho!  holloa!  stop! 

HUBBUB=hub/-bub,  «.  A  shout,  a  mixed  cla- 
mour ;  a  tumult,  a  riot :  hence,  HuV-bub-boo",  a  howling. 

HUCKABACK=huck'-4-b2ck,  s.  Coarse  table 
linen  with  an  uneven  surface. 

HUCKLE,  huV-kl,  101 :  *.  The  hip. 

Huc'-kle-bone.  $,  The  hip-bone. 

Huc'-kle-backed,  (-b&ckt,  114,  143)  a.  Round- 
backed. 

HUCKSTER=huck'-8ter.  36:  *.  A  retailer;  a 
pedlar;  a  trickster.    Swift  uses  Hucksterer. 

To  Huck'-steT,  v.n.  To  deal  in  petty  bargains: 
Milton  uses  it  actively.    To  Huck,  [Obs.]  is  to  haggle. 

Huck'-ster-age,  «.    Dealing,  in  contempt  [Milton.] 

To  HUDDLE,  hud'-dl,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dress  up 
close,  to  mobble.  [Obs.]  To  put  on  in  a  hurry;  to  put 
up  in  disorder,  to  throw  together,  in  confusion:—****. 
In  come  in  a  crowd. 

Hud '-die,  «.  Crowd ;  a  confused  throng. 

Hud'-dleT,  s.  One  that  crowds  or  huddles. 

HUE=hu,  189:  *.  Colour,  dye. 

HUE=hu, «.  A  shouting ;  as,  A  hue  and  cry,  which 
phiase  is  appropriated  to  signify  a  legal  pursuit 

HUFF=huf,  155  :  s.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  ar- 
rogance ;  in  old  authors,  a  boaster. 

7b  Huff,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  swell ;  to  hector  ;  to  treat 
insolently ;  to  offend  .*—*««.  To  bluster;  to  bounce. 

Huf-frr,  36 :  9.  A  bully,  a  blusterer. 

HuP-fish,  a.  Arrogant ;  swelled  with  anger. 

Huf'-fish-ly,  ad.  Arrogantly;  with  sudden  anger. 

Huf'-fish-ness,  «.  Petulance,  arrogance. 

7b  HUG=hug,  v,  a.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace ; 
to  treat  with  tenderness ;  to  gripe  as  in  wrestling ;  to 
congratulate,  followed  by  himself,  one's-sctf,  Jfcc. 

Hug,  '.  A  close  embrace ;  a  gripe  in  wrestling. 

HuQ^-GER-MUo'-QEH,  8.  A  bye,  dark,  and  narrow 
place,  where  people  can  scarcely  move  without  hugging 
each  othen  state  of  people  in  a  huggermugger. 

HUGE=huge,  a.  Vast,  immense;  great  even  to 
terribleness  or  deformity;  Hufgy  maybe  met  with  in 
Dryden  and  others :  Hu'geous  Is  burlesque  or  vulgar. 

Huge'-ly,  ad.  Immensely,  enormously. 

Huge'-ness,  8.  Enormous  bulk  ;  greatness. 

HUGGERMUGGER.— See  under  To  Hug. 

HUGUENOT=hu'-pui-not,«.  A  French  calvinist. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  originally  meant,  a  confederate. 

HUISHER,hwe'-eheT,145,104 :«.  An  usher.  [Obs.] 

HUKE=hukt,«.  A  cloak:  also  written  Hyke.  [Obs.] 

HULCH=huItch,  $,  A  hunch  or  hump.  [Obs.] 

HaK-chy,  a.  Gibbous.  [Sherwood.] 

HULK=hulk,  9.  The  body  of  a  ship;  a  ship;  at 
present,  the  body  of  a  ship  laid  by  as  unserviceable. 

To  Hulk,  v,  a.  To  exenterate;  as,  To  hulk  a  hare. 

HULL=hul,  155 :  #.  (Compare  To  Hele  :)  *.  That 
which  hides  or  covers,  the  husk  or  integument ;  the 
hulk  or  body  of  a  ship,  which  words  hush  and  hulk  have 
only  an  acquired  and  not  an  original  relationship;  To 
lie  a  hull,  is  to  lie  as  a  hull  only,  when  sails  are  use- 
less, or  would  bo  dangerous. 
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HUM 

7b  Hall,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  float,  to  drive  without 
sails  or  rudder:— act.  To  take  off  the  hall  or  husk ;  to 
fire  into  so  as  to  pierce  the  hull. 

Hul'-ljr,  105  :  a.  Having  bosks  or  pods. 

HULVER=hul'-ver,*.  The  holly,  a  tree. 

7b  HUM=*hum,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  make  an  inarti- 
culate buzzing  sound ;  to  pause  in  speaking  and  sup- 
ply the  interval  by  hems ;  to  make  a  dull  noise  like  a 
drone;  to  applaud  by  humming,  a  practice  now  anti- 
quated:— act.  To  sing  in  a  low  droning  voice;  in 
vulgar  language,  to  impose  upon. 

Hum,  i.  The  noise  of  bees  or  other  insects ;  a  low 
contused  noise  as  of  crowds;  any  low  dull  sound;  a 
pause  with  inarticulate  sound ;  anciently,  an  expres- 
sion of  applause;  an  imposition  in  jest. 

Hum  !  intery.  A  sound  implying  pause  and  doubt 

Ilum'-meT,  «.  One  that  hums. 

Hum'-ming,  «.  Sound  of  bees ;  a  low  murmur. 

Hum'-bird,  Hum'-ming-bird,  s.  A  very  small 
bird,  so  called  from  the  sound  of  its  wings. 

Hum'-ble-bee,  101 :  *.  A  bee  of  a  large  kind,  with 
no  sting,  called  in  some  places  bumble-bee. 

Hum'-bug,  *.  An  imposition  played  off  under  mir 
and  honourable  pretences:  it  was  once,  perhaps,  as 
Todd  affirms  it  still  to  be,  a  very  low  word;  but  it  has 
become  very  expressive  through  the  frequent  occasions 
for  using  it,  and,  though  colloquial,  is  scarcely  to  be 
deemed  vulgar. 

Hlm'-drum,  a.  and  *.  Dull,  stupid  :— #.  A  stupid 
person ;  a  drone,  a  dullard. 

HUMAN=hu'-m5n,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
man;  belonging  to  mankind  j  not  divine. 

Hu'- man-ate, a.  Invested  with  humanity.  [Cranmer.] 

H  u'-man-ly,  ad.  After  a  human  manner  r  Pope  has 
used  it  to  signify  what  we  now  express  by  Humanely. 

Hu'-mon-ist,  «.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature.— See  also  lower. 

Hu  -man-kind",  115:  «.  The  nee  of  man. 

Hu-man'-i-ty,  84, 105 :  «.  The  nature  of  man  ;  the 
collective  body  of  mankind, — See  also  lower. 

Hu-mane',  a.  Having  qualities  which  become  man 
as  a  social  being,  civil,  kind,  benevolent,  tender. 

H  u-maneMy,  ad.  In  a  humane  manner. 

H  u-maneZ-nen,  *.  Tenderness,  humanity. 

Hu-man'-*-ty,  «.  Humaneness. — See  also  lower. 

To  Hu'-mon-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  humane,  to  soften. 

11  u'-m^n-ist,  $.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  that, 
namely,  of  language,  by  which  man  is  immediately 
distinguished  from  brutes,  a  philologer.a  grammarian. 

H  u-man'-i-ty,  *.  Philology :  Humanities,  in  the 
plural,  is  used  in  some  places  to  signify  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  poetry.—  See  the  usual  senses  above, 
under  Human  and  Humane. 

HUMATION,  hu-ma'-shun,  89:  s.  Interment 

HUMBLE,  um'-bl,  56,  101:  a.  Primarily,  low 
in  place;  (compare  H umation  and  Humicubation;) 
lowtv,  modest,  not  proud. 

To  //um'-blt,  101  :  v.  a.  To  bring  down  from  a 
height ;  to  make  submissive $  to  make  to  bow  down 
with  humility ;  to  mortify  j  to  make  to  condescend. 

J/um'-bleT, «.  One  that  humbles  himself  or  others. 

/Tum'-bly,  105  :  a.   With  humbleness. 

//um'-ble-ness,  s.  State  of  being  humble,  humility. 

(£7-  Among  the  compounds  are  Hum'ble~mouthrd,  (meek 
of  speech;)  and  Hum'bie-plant,  (a  sensitive  plant,  that, 
being  touched,  prostrates  itself  on  the  ground.)  Hum- 
dle-bek  Is  a  relation  not  of  this  class,  but  must  be 
sought  under  To  Hum :  and  the  plural  noun  Humbles 
is  properly  Umblee,  which  see. 

HUMBUG,  HUMDRUM.— See  under  To  Hum. 

To  HUMECTATE=hu-m£ck'-tatt,  ».  a.  To 
wet,  to  moisten :  To  Hu-mect'  may  also  be  met  with. 

Hu-mec'-tive,  105:  a.    Of  power  to  moisten. 

Hu'-mec-taw-/ton,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  watering. 


HUN 

Hu'-MlD,  a.    Moist,  damp ;  watery/ 
Hu-mid'-i-ty,  105:  s.    Moisture;  dampness. 
HUMERAb»hu'-mSr-al,  a.    Pertaining  to*  the 
shoulder.  ... 

HUMlCUBATION,hu/.m4-cu-bi"-ahun,89:  s. 

Act  of  lying  on  the  ground. 

H  UM1D,  &c. — See  above  under  Humectate. 

HUMILITY,  hu-mtl'4-t^  105:  $.  (Compare 
Humble.)  Lowliness  of  self-estimation,  with  corre- 
spondence of  deportment ;  the  opposite  quality  to  pride ; 
modesty ;  an  act  of  submission. 

To  Hu-mil'-i-ate,  146:  v.  a.    To  humble. 

Hu-mil'-t-a"-fwn,  89 :  «.  Descent  from  greatness ; 
act  of  humility;  mortification;  abatement  of  pride. 

HUMlN=hu'-mrn,  s.  The  black  nutritive  matter 
of  vegetables  as  derived  from  the  ground,  and  consist- 
ing of  carbon  united  with  oxygen. 

II  u'-mic,  a.    Pertaining  to  humin,  as  mimic  acid. 

HUMMER,  HUMMING.— See  under  To  Hum. 

HUMMUMS,  hum'-mumx,  147:  *.  pi  A  Per- 
sian  name  for  hot-baths. 

HUMOR=hu'-mor,  38:  «.  Moisture,  particularly 
a  moisture  or  fluid  of  the  animal  body;  the  old  phy- 
sicians reckoned  four  of  these,  namely,  phlegm,  blood, 
choler,  and  melancholy,  which  as  they  predominated 
were  supposed  to  determine  the  temper  of  the  mind; 
in  modern  popular  language,  humor  is  often  employed 
to  signify  an  animal  fluid  In  that  vitiated  state  which 
tends  to  eruptive  and  other  diseases :  the  other  popular 
senses  are  disjoined  from  the  foregoing  by  different 
views  of  the  relatiou  between  the  animal  and  the 
mental  disposition,  and  hence  in  those  other  senses 
the  word  may  be  distinguished  by  a  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciatton  in  accordance  with  its  French  instead  of 
its  Latin  derivation.— See  it  lower  in  the  class. 

H  u'-mor-al,  a.    Proceeding  from  the  humors. 

Hu'-mor-0tf8,  a.    Moist.  [Ob*.]  See  below. 

Hv'-uour,  (u'-mnr,  56,  120,  40)  191:  *  Ge- 
neral turn  or  temper  of  the  mind ;  ("see  above ;)  tempter 
of  the  mind  at  a  particular  time ;  distinctively,  an  ill- 
humour  ;  a  caprice,  a  temporary  inclination ;  iu  the 
imitative  arts,  and  in  discourse,  that  talent  by  which 
the  peculiarities  of  men's  dispositions  and  habits  are 
generalized  so  as  to  remove  the  offensiveness  of  per- 
sonal mimicry,  and  set  in  striking  and  diverting  lights, 
either  by  gentle  and  delicate  touches*  or  by  broad  and 
coarser  strokes. 

To  //u'-mowr,  v.  a.  To  gratify  or  soothe  by  com- 
pliance with  a  humour;  to  comply  with ;  to  fit 

//u'-movr-ist,  *.  A  man  of  whimsical  disposition  ; 
one  who  has  odd  conceits;  also,  one  who  has  the  taleut 
of  humour;  a  wag,  adrolL 

Hu'-mout-ous,  120:  a.  Moist,  humid;  [Obs. ;]  ca- 
pricious, whimsical,  irregular;  having  or  exhibiting 
the  talent  of  humour.  > 

//u'-mour-OKS-ly,  ad.    In  a  humourous  manner. 

//u'-moKr-otta-ness,  #.  State  or  quality  of  bolng 
humourous ;  fickleness,  peevishness. 

Hu'-mouT-Bome,  107:  a.  Peevish,  petulant;  less 
commonly,  odd,  humourous. 

Hu'-mowr-some-ly,  ad.    Peevishly ;  oddly. 

HUMP— hump,  *.  The  protuberance  formed  by  a 
crooked  back;  a  protuberance. 

Hump'-back,  *.    One  with  a  crooked  back. 

Hump'-backw/,  (-backt,  114,  143)  a.  Crooked 
in  the  back. 

HUNCH=huntch,  *.    A  hump. 

Hunch'-back,  *.    A  humpback. 

To  Hunch,  v.  a.    To  crook  the  back.  [Dryden.] 

To  HUNCH=huntch,  v.  a.  To  punch  with  the  fist. 

Hunch,  «.    A  blow,  a  punch. 

HUNDRED=hun'-drSd,  a.  and  s.  Consisting  of 
ten  multiplied  by  ten :— s.  The  number  of  ten  multi- 
plied by  ten ;  a  division  of  a  county,  for  the  origin  of 
which  see  Borough. 
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Tbs  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  thot  have  no  irrtgularity  of  sound. 

mlsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un.i.e.  vision,  165  :  (tin*  166 :  tilSn,  166. 


HUR 

Hun'-dred-eT,  «.    A  juryman   in   a  hundred;  the 

bailiff  of  a  hundred. 
Hun'-dredM,  a.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 
HUNG.— See  To  Hang. 
HUNGARY,  huW-gar4\j,  a.    Hungarian 
(tilled  water  firs 


to  a  dif  till* 


Hungary. 
HUNGER,  hunff'-guer,  158,  77  i 
felt  from  fatting;  desire  of  food  ;  any  vi 


first  made  for  a  queen  of 


s.    The  pain 

y  violent  desire. 
To  Hunger,  v.  n.    To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger;  to 

desire  with  great  eagerness. 
Wud-gctcd,  114:  a.    Pinched  by  want  of  food;  it 

is  also  spelled  Hungred,  but  pronounced  the  same. 

(159.)    ^ 
Hun'-jeT-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Hungry : — adv.  Hungrily. 
Hun'-gry,  a.    Feeling  hunger;  having  a  keen  appe. 

lite;  thin  and  voracious  in  look ;  rapacious. 
Huir'-gri-lv,  105  :  ad.    With  keen  appetite 
HUNKS,  hungks,  158  :  *.  A  sordid  man ;  a  miser. 
To  HUNT=hunt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chase  for  prey 

or  sport;  to  pursue  as  in  hunting;  to  direct  in  the 

chaw;  to  search  tor:— neu.  To  follow  the  chace;  to 

pursue  or  search. 
Hunt,  s,    A  chace ;  pursuit ;  a  pack  of  hounds. 
Hunt'-er,  *.    A  man,  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  employed 

in,  or  used  to  the  chace. 
H  unt'-ing,  «.    Act  or  practice  of  the  ehace. 
Hunt'-resa, «.    A  female  hunter. 
Hunt*7- man,  t.    A  hunter;  the  servant  whose  office 

is  to  manage  the  chace. 
HuntsZ-man-ship,  «.    Qualifications  of  a  hunter. 
HuntMng-horn,  *.   A  bugle  used  in  hunting. 
HUR  DEN,  hur'-dn,  1 14 :  «.    Very  coarse  linen. 
HURDLE,  hu^-dl,  101  :  #.    A  texture  of  twigs 

or  osiers;  a  crate  varying  in  form  with  its  purpose. 
To  Hur'-dle,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  hurdles. 
HURDS.— See  Hards. 
HURDYGURDY,  hur"-d&j-gur'-d&j,  105:  *. 

A  stringed  portable  instrument  played  by  a  wheel 

and  with  keys,  much  used  by  mendicants. 
To  HURLshurl,  39:  v.  a.  and  n.    To  throw 

with  violence ;  to  utter  with  vehemence  :—»♦■.  Towbirl. 
H  url,  «.    The  act  of  casting ;  tumult,  riot. 
Hurl'-er,  8.    One  who  hurls,  or  plnys  at  hurling. 
Hurl'-ing,  8.    A  sort  of  game  in  Cornwall. 
Hurl'-bat,  «.    An  old  kind  of  weapon. 
Hurl'- wind,  $.    A  whirlwind. 
Hur'-ly,  8.    Tumult,  confusion,  bustle. 
Hur"-ly-bur/-ly, t.  and  a.   Commotion,  tumult : — 

erf;.  Tumultuous. 
HURRAH!  htor-iV,  117:  interj.  Huixa! 
HURRICANE,  huV-ri-cane,  105:  t.    A  very 

violent  storm  of  wind :  it  used  to  be  written  Hurried  no. 
To  HURRY,  huY-r^  129:  *  a.  and  n.   To 

hasten;  to  urge  or  drive;  to  put  into  precipitation 

and  confusion.— neu.  To  move  or  act  with  precipi- 
tation. 
Hur'-ry,  «.    A  driving  forward ;  haste,  commotion. 
Hur,-r*-eT,  «.    One  who  hurries ;  one  who  urges. 
II  ur^-rjr-skur'-ry,  ad.    In  a  bustle,  with  tumult 
HURST=hurst,  39  :  «.    a  wood  or  grove. 
7b  HURT,  1  -hurt,  39:    r.  a.   Originally,   to 

I  Hurt,      >  strike  against ;  at  present,  to  give  pain 
Hurt,     )  by  some  bodily  harm;  to  bruise,  to 

wound)  to  harm,  to  damage. 
Hurt,  s.    Wound  or  bruise;  harm,  injury. 
Hurtr-eT,  t.    One   who  hurts   or  does  harm;  that 

which  receives  the  hurts  or  knocks  of  something. 
Hurt'-fcl,  117  :  a.     Injurious,  mischievous. 
Hurt'-fid-ly,  105:  ad.    Injuriously,  perniciously. 
II  urt'-fw  1-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  hurtful* 


HYA 

HurtMew,  a.    Harmless,  innoxious ;  without  hart. 

H  u  rtMess-iy,  ad.    Without  harm. 

H  urt'-less-ness,  $.  Freedom  from  harmful  qualities. 

To  I1ur'-tj..e,  101 :  v.n.  and  a.  To  clash,  to  meet 
or  encounter  with  a  shock;  to  rush;  to  wheel:— act. 
To  push  with  violence  j  to  whirl  round  or  brandish. 

(t7*  For  Huk'tlx-bkkry,  see  Whortleberry. 

HUSBAND,  huz'-band,  151,  12:  t.  Originally, 
ho  who,  being  a  cultivator  of  the  ground,  was  the 
builder  or  proprietor  of  the  house  attached  to  it;  a 
farmer ;  hence,  the  master  of  a  family ;  and  hence  its 

E resent  usual  signification,  a  man  joined  to  a  woman 
i  marriage ;  in  some  parts  of  the  bible,  a  roan  con- 
tracted to  a  woman;  figuratively,  the  male  of  a 
brute-pair.— See  also  lower. 

To  Hur-band,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  husband : 
this  sense  is  unusual.— See  lower. 

H  uV-band-le88,  a.   Destitute  of  a  husband. 

To  Hus'-imnd,  v.  a.  To  direct  and  manage  with 
frugality;  to  OIL 

Hur-band,  «.  A  man  that  knows  and  practises  the 
methods  of  economy ;  anciently,  a  husbandman. 

Hut'-band-ly,  ad.    Frugal,  thrifty. 

Hus'-band-ry,  *.  Tillage ;  culture  of  the  land ;  fru- 
gality ;  care  of  domestic  affairs. 

HuV-band-man,  «.  One  who  cultivates  the  ground, 
a  farmer ;  anciently,  the  master  of  a  family. 

HUSH  !~hush,  inicrj.  Silence!  be  still! 

Hush,  a.    Still,  silent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  be  silent;— «c/.  To 
make  silent,  to  still,  to  quiet,  to  appease. 

Hush'-mon-ey,  (-mun-lty  116)  $.  Bribe  to  secure 
silence. 

HUSK=husk,  8.    The  integument  of  certain  fruits. 

To  Husk,  v.  a.    To  strip  off  the  integuments. 

Husk'-ed,  <?.    Covered  wiUi  a  husk. 

Hus'-ky,  105:  a.  Abounding  with  husks;  figura- 
tively, rough  in  tone,  hoarse. 

HusZ-kt-ness,  $.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  htoky. 

HUSSAR,  hftz-zar*,  117 :  *.  An  Hungarian  horse 
soldier,  or  one  similarly  accoutred. 

HUSSlTEsshuY-sIte,  *.  A  follower  of  Huss.  the 
Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

HUSSY,  huz'-z^,  151:  s.  A  sorry  worthless 
woman :  it  is  often  used  jokingly:  the  original  word  is 
Houtewift,  which  see. 

HuV-wife,  (-wtf,  105)  «.  Housewife,  in  a  dis- 
praising sense. 

HUSTINGS,  huV-tingz,  143:  s.  pt.  literally, 
a  house  for  affairs ;  a  city  court ;  a  place  of  meeting 
to  choose  a  member  of  parliament,  often  a  temporary 
erection. 

To  HUSTLE,  huY-sl,  156:  v.  a.  To  shake  to- 
gether in  confusion ;  to  crowd  ;  to  crowd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbery. 

II  UT=hut,  j.    A  poor  cottage ;  a  sort  of  shed. 

To  Hut,  v.  a.    To  lodge  in  huts.  [Military.] 

HUTCH=hutcb,  *.    A  chest,  a  case. 

To  Hutch,  v.  a.    To  lay  up  as  in  a  chest. 

HUZZA !  httz-zi*,  1 17,  97 :  interj.  Hurrah ! 

Hirz-za',  8.  A  shout;  an  acclamation:  in  a  line  of 
Pope's  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  a  regular  in 
sound. 

7b  Hirr-zo',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  otter  acclamation : — 
act.  To  receive  or  attend  with  acclamation. 

HYAaNTH  =  hI'-d-ctntft,  «.  A  graceful  plant 
with  pendent  flowers j  a  reddish  mineral. 

H/-o-cin"-thine,  ("fain,  105)  a.  Made  of  hyacinths ; 
resembling  hyacinths  in  grace  and  beauty. 

H  YADS,  hi'-ddz,  143  :«.«/.  A  duster  of  stars  in 
the  bull's  head,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  bring 
rata.  The  classical  word  is  Hy'-o  d«.  (101.) 

HYALINE,  hl'-d-lin,  105  :  O,  Glassy,  resembling 
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HYD 

glift:  shining  as  rot*  in  the  tan.— Compare  the  pre- 

vioas  word. 
HYBRID=»h?-brTd,  a.  and  *.  Produced  from  the 

mixture  of  two  species,  mongrel : — s.   An  animal  or 

plant  produced  from  a  mixture  of  species ;  a  mongrel ; 

a  mule. 
Hy'-bn-dom,  120 :  a.    Of  a  mixed  breed,  mongrel. 
HYDATIS=hy'-d(3-tt8,  *.  A  greek  word  signifying 

a  drop  of  water;  appropriately,  a  Utile  transparent 

bladder  arising  from  some  disorder  of  the  lympheducts 

in  an  animal  body;  in  the  plural,  Hy-dar*-£d«t.  (101.) 
Hy'-PR^,  8.    A  water   serpent;  the    name    of  the 

many-headed  monster  slain  by  Hercules ;  hence,  any 

manifold  evil;  the  polypus ;  a  southern  constellation. 
Hy'-drus,  «.    A  water  snake. 
Hy-drac/-id. — See  lower  under  Hydrogen. 
Hy'-drj-gooub,  (-g5g,  107)  *.    A   medicine  to 

expel  watery  humors. 
Hy-DRAn'-OK-^,  146  :  S.  Literally,  a  ttraf>r-vessel ; 

appropriately,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  water  plant. 
Hv-drjnt,  8.    A  machine  to  scatter  water. 
Hy'-dratb,  s.    A  compound  in  definite  proportions 

of  a  metallic  oxide  with  water. 
Hy-drau'-uc,  88 : 1  123 :  a.    Relating  to  the  con- 
Hy-drac'-j.j-cjl,  j  veyance    of   water    through 

pipes ;  or  to  water  pipe*. 
HyAl  ran'-lics,  *.  pi.    That  branch  of  hydrodynamics 

which  treats  of  fluids  in  motion,  and  in  particular  of 

the  conveyance  of  wafer  through  pipes. 

Hlf'-DRJ-oiy'-lc. — See  lower  under  Hydrogen. 

Hy'-dko-CBLB,  (-C&lt,  101)  8.  Any  hernia  pro- 
ceeding from  water;  a  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Hy-d  ren/r-tef-0-cele', «.  Hydrocele  with  bad  rupture. 

HT/-DRO-CEPHlf-^-LU8,  (-aSP-d-lus,  163)  *.  The 
disease  called  water  in  the  head. 

II  y'-dro-dk-naji^-ics,  103  :  s.pl.  The  science  of  the 

Sowers  of  water  and  other  fluids,  comprehending  Hy- 
raulics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Hy'-dro-GSN,  (-j£n,  169)  *.  The  generating  prin- 
ciple of  water,  an  aeriform  fluid  or  gas,  one  of  the  un- 
decompounded  elements  of  modern  chemistry. 

IIy-draV-idf  59  :  #.  An  acid  formed  by  the  union 
of  hydrogen  with  a  substance  that  has  no  oxygen. 

II/-dr#-od"-ic,  88:  a.  Of  hydrogen  and  iodine, 
applied  to  an  add  arising  from  these  elements. 

Hy'-dri-O-date, S.  A  salt  formed  by  the  hydriodie 
acid  with  a  base. 

g9*  There  are  other  words  equally  related  to  the  present 
class ;  of  which  these  may  serve  for  a  specimen. 

llr-nnoo'-RA-PRY,  (-f^,  163, 105)  s.  The  science 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  or  the  art 
of  describing  It, 

Hy-drog,-ra-/>AeTl  s.  One  who  draws  maps  of  the 
sea.  lakes,  or  other  water*. 

H  y-drol'-o-of,  87  :  «.  The  doctrine  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  water,  as  geology  of  earth,  aerology 
of  air,  fee. 

Hy"-dro-man,-cf,  87 :  *.    Divination  by  water. 

HV-dro-XEL,  $.    Honey  diluted  in  water. 

Hy-DROM/-B-tBR,  s.  An  instrument  used  in  mea- 
suring the  extent  and  power  of  water  or  other  fluid. 

HY'-DRO-PHr/'-BI--<l,  (-foM>£-4,  90)  *.  A  preter- 
natural dread  of  water,  a  symptom  of  canine  madness ; 
the  disease  of  canine  madness. 

Hy-drop'-ic,  a.  Diseased  with  extravasated  water, 
dropeicai;  Hy-dro^-icat  Is  the  same.  Hy1  dropsy,  for 
Dropsy,  occurs  in  Thomson. 

H  y'-dro-scops,  *.    A  sort  of  water  clock. 

IlY/-DRO-8TATir-ic,  88 :  )  a.  Relating  to  the  weigh- 

Hy'-dro-8TATi'-I-C4L,  j  ing  of  water  and  other 
fluids. 

H/-dro-ftat"-ic8,  *.  pi.  That  branch  of  hydrody- 
namics which  treats  of  the  properties  of  fluids  at  rest. 
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1 1  Y-DROt'-ic,  a.  and  t.  Causing  a  discharge  of  water  l 
—t.  A  medicine  to  purge  off  water  or  phlegm. 

HYEMAL=-hi-e'-mal,  a.  (Compare  Hibernal.) 
Belonging  to  winter  as  distinguished  from  venial, 
estlvaf.  autumnal. 

To  Hy'-e-mate,  v.  it.   To  winter  at  a  place. 

HYENA=hT-e'-n4,  s.  A  fierce  animal  sometimes 
called  the  tiger  wolf.  Shakspeare  writes  it  Hy*cn. 

II YGEIAN,  ht-ge'-'an,  90 :  a.  Relating  to  health 
or  the  goddess  of  health  Uygeia. 

H  YGROSCOPE=hi'-gr4-scApt, *.  An  instrument 
to  observe  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

f Iy/-gro-8CO|/f-ic,  88 :  m.  Imbibing  moisture  as  a 
nygroscope. 

II  y-orom'-e-ter,  87 :  *.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  a  hygroscope. 

H\'-oro-stat"-IC8,  *.  pi.  The  science  at  weighing 
or  comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 

HYLARCHICAL,  ht-lai'-ki-cai,  161 :  a.  Pre- 
siding  over  matter. 

H\/'-l.O-THB/-lSil,  158:  s.  The  doctrine  or  belief 
that  matter  is  God.  a  species  of  materialism. 

Hy'-lo-w/'-ic,  i.  One  who  holds  matter  to  be 
animated. 

II YM,  A  transcriber's  error  for  Lym. 

HYMEN=hi'-mSn,«.  The  god  of  marriage;  the 
virginal  membrane;  a  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a 
flower. 

Hy'-men-e"-a1,  )  12:   a.  and   «.   Pertaining  to 

Hy/-men-e//-an,  J  marriage  : — *.  A  marriage  song. 

11y,-men-OP//-trr-.jl,  a.  Having  membraneous 
wings,  applied  to  an  order  of  insects  having  four  such 
wings. 

HYMN,  htm,  156:  s.  An  encomiastic  song;  a 
song  of  adoration  to  a  superior  being. 

To  Ilyrrut,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  praise  in  song;  to 
worship  with  hymns: — neu.  To  sing  in  praise  or  ado- 
ration. 

<&*The  participles  Hymning  and  Hymned  are  collo. 
qulally  pronounced  Hlm'-Ing  and  IHmd,  but  willi 
solemnity  Hlm'-nlng  and  Illm'-ned. 

Hym/-nic,  a.    Relating  to  hymns. 

Hym-nol'-o-gy,  87 :  *.    A  collection  of  hymns. 

EIYOSCIAMA,h?-58-c4-a"-md,  103,  147:*.  A 
vegetable  alkali  extracted  from  the  hyoseyamus  niger, 
pigsbean,  or,  as  commonly  called,  hensbane. 

HYP*  &c — See  in  connection  with  Hypochondria 
under  Hypo-. 

HYPALLAGE,  HYPASPIST.-See  under  Hypo-. 

HYPER-,  A  Greek  prefix  implying  over,  beyond, 
excess:  Prior  uses  it  in  one  place  substantively  to 
signify  a  hypercritie :  in  the  compound  terms  of  modern 
chemistry,  it  corresponds  with  super  as  used  in  other 
cases;  thus  Hy*oer-o*"ygenatedt  is  faitarr-saturated 
with  oxygen ;  and  so  of  other  compounds,  as  Hy'per- 
ojfym*"rtate,  Hy*percar*'burettedt  Sec 

II\'-per-as"-PI8T>  «.  Literally,  one  who  holds  a 
shield  over,  a  defender. 

Hy-pru'-b^-ton,  87 :  8.  Literally,  a  passing  ot*r, 
applied  to  the  passing  over  of  different  members  of  a 
sentence  to  each  others'  places,  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
verted construction  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Hy-PBr'-bo-l^,  8.  That  section  of  a  cone  which  is 
so  directed  that  the  angle,  which  the  cutting  plane 
makes  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  exceeds  in  magnitude 
the  angle  of  the  side  of  the  cone  and  the  base ;  or  it  is  a 
name  implying  excess  over  certain  properties  inherent 
in  the  parabola.— See  Ellipse. 

Hy/-peT-bol"-ic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  hyperbola. 

Hy-per'-bo-loid,  s.  That  which  resembles  an 
hyperbola,  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 
hyperbola. 

Hjr-per-bor-i-form,  a.  Having  the  form,  or  nearly 
the  form,  of  an  hyperbola. 


Tb«  sign  =  fa  used  after  mottoa  of  tpailtaf  that  have  bo  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  t, e.  mission,  165:  vlzh-un,  i>,  vision,  165:  (jtfu,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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Hy-per'-BO-LB,  101  :  «.  A  throwing  beyond  the 
mark  in  speaking,  or  that  figurative  kind  of  expres- 
sion in  which  truth  is  exceeded,  not  with  the  design  or 
tho  effect  of  deceiving,  but  through  the  fulness  and 
heat  of  the  imagination 

Iiy-peT-bol"-ic,  88  : la.  Exaggerating  or  extenua- 

Hy-per-boK'-i-cal,    J  ting  beyond  net. 

HZ-prr-bol'W-cal-ly,  ad.  With  exaggeration. 

To  Hy-per'-bo-lize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  use  hyper- 
boles:— act.  To  exaggerate  or  extenuate. 

Hy-perZ-bo-list,  #.  One  who  hyperbolizes. 

Hy/-per-bc//-re-jn,  90:  a.  and  *.  Literally, 
beyond  known  or  familiar  northern  places,  far  north, 
very  cold,  frigid:—*.  An  inhabitant  of  any  country 
very  far  north. 

HV-pjZR-eAT-.4-LEC,r-Tic,  a.  Defective  by  excess, 
applied  to  a  verse  which  is  redundant  in  measure. 

Hy'-pbr-crit"-ic,  *,  One  who  is  critical  beyond 
measure  or  reason,  on  over-rigid  critic 

Hy/-peT-crit/f-i-caI,  a.  Over-critical. 

Hjr'-per-crit/'-i-cifni,  (-aiim,  158)  t.  Excessive 
rigour  of  criticism. 

Hy'-p*r-du/'-li-^,  90:  #.  SwjKr-service  in  the 
Roman  church  performed  to  the  Virgin. 

£*■  The  word  Ht-per'-J-con,  (St  John's  wort,)  a 
plant,  is  doubtless  a  relation  of  the  compound  words 
now  in  progress,  although  it  has  obtained  the  estima- 
tion of  a  primitive. 

Hy-pebZ-mk-tkr,  s.  Anything  that  exceeds  in  mea- 
sure the  standard  of  its  kind. 

Hy,-per-sar-c</'-8W,  s.  Flesh  above,  or  more  than 
the  natural  flesh;  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 

II  y'-pek-sthenk,  67  :  s.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral, 
Labrador  hornblende,  from  its  excessive  strength  or 
difficult  frangibility. 
HYPHEN.— See  under  Hypo-. 
HYPNOTlC=hTp-not'-ick,  a.  and  #.  Pertaining 

to,  or  inducing  sleep: — t.  A  narcotic  or  soporific. 
HYPO-,  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  under,  beneath, 
and  corresponding  with  the  Latin  sub ;  in  the  com- 
pounds of  modern  chemistry  it  has  a  sense  contrary  to 
Hyper- ;  thus,  Hyp'o-sulphur"ic  acid  is  t  tc6-sulphuric 
acid,  or  an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  in  Hyp,o-phos*phoroust  Hyjfe-suT'phate,  &c 
the  prefix  is  oflike  effect. 
Hyp-al'-l^-oe,  (hTp-aT-ld-e^,  103)  *.  A  gram- 
matical  figure  in  which  words  siutaln  or   muforgo 
mutual  changes  of  case. 
Hyp-ab/-pi8T,  s.  Literally,  one  who  fights  from  under 
a  shield,  a  soldier  of  ancient  Greece,  armed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  [Mitford.] 

IIy'-phen,  (hl'-flfn,  163)  «.  Literally,  under  one ; 
[hypo-hen;]  appropriately,  a  note  (-)  implying  tho 
union  of  ports  into  words,  as  Hyph-en. 

fc»»  See  Htpkotic  above,  previously  to  Hypo-,  &c 

Hyp-ob'-o-i.e,  *.  A  casting  or  placing,  as  of  differ- 
ent things  under  one  arrangement,  the  name  of  that 
figure  of  speech  in  which  several  things  that  appear 
to  make  against  the  argument  are  brought  together, 
and  then  refuted  in  order. 

Hyp'-o-caust,  26  :  *.  A  place  for  fire  under- 
neath, or  for  the  stove  used  in  baths,  hot-houses,  and 
the  like. 

HYP,-o-OHOif/'-DR«s,(-c6n,-dr^ez,  161, 101)*,  pi. 
The  sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spu- 
rious ribs,  or  the  regions  in  the  animal  body  which 
contain  the  liver  and  the  spleen  :  our  old  writers  use 
tho  English  plural,  Hyp'-ocM'-drUt,  of  which  the 
singular,  Hyp'O-chon^dry,  was  also  in  use. 

Hyp'-o-cAon"-dr>-a,  s.  That  part  of  the  belly  and 
sides  which  is  trader  the  short  ribs ;  also,  as  origina- 
ting, or  supposed  to  originate,  from  a  diseased  state  of 
the  hypochondres,  or  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  the 
aldh  *      *   * 


mental  disease,  melancholy. 
Hyp'-o-cAon/'-dri-ac,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the 
hypochondria;  melancholy ;  producing  or  having  the 

Tb«  Mbemct  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowettt  gato'-wav  chfip'-man  :  pd-p&':  l£* :  g$6d  :  j  w,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a.  e,  x,  &c  mn/c,  171, 
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nature  of  melancholy :— s.  One  who  is  morbidly  me- 
lancholy or  disordered  in  imagination. 
Hyp'-o-cAon-dri'/-a-cal,81,84:  a.  Hypochondriac. 
Hyp'-o-cAon-dri"-a-cum,   81 :  «.   Morbid  melan- 
choly :  it  is  also  called  Hyp*-o-chon-dri"-a-«is. 
Hyp,  *•  (A  colloquial  contraction  of  hypochondria.) 

Melancholy,  depression  of  spirits. 
To  Hyp,  v.  a.  To  depress  with  melancholy.  [Colloq.] 
H  yp'-o-WST,  a*.  A  parasitical  plant  growing  under  the 
cystus;  the  inspissated  juice  which  is  expressed  from 
its  fruit 
Hyp/-o-cr^-TBr"-J~FORM,  81  :  a.  Having  the  form 
of  that  which  is  placed  under  a  cup,  namely,  a  salver, 
— that  is,  salver-shaped.  [Botany.] 
Hyp-oc'-Rj-sr,  (hip-6ck/-r£-cfr^,  105)    *.    The 
practice  of  supporting  a  character  under,  or  subordi- 
nate to,  one's  real  character ;  simulation,  dissimulation. 
Hyp'-o-cnte,  (-crlt,  105)  *.  O.io  who  acts  a  part, 

particularly  as  regards  religion  or  morals. 
Hyp'-O-crit'Mc,  88:1a.    Appearing   different  from 
II yp'-o-crit^-i-cal,     J  reality ;  dissembling,  insincere. 
Hyp'-o-crit/,-Kcal-ly,  ad.  With  simulation. 
Hyp'-o-ga»,/-tric,  o.  Seated  as  under  the  belly,  or 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
Hyp'-o-gaa"-tro-cele,  101 :  #.   A  rupture  of  the 

lower  belly. 
Hyp'-o-OB  '-UM,  s.    A  name  givon  by  ancient  archi- 
tects to  all  parts  of  a  building  which  were  under  ground, 
as  the  cellars,  &c. 
HYP-oo'-r-Not78,  (hip-od'-g^-nuB,  120)  a.    An 
epithet  of  plants  which  have  the  corols  and  stamen 
inserted   under   the  female  characteristic  or  pistil. 
[Botany.] 
Hyp-o'-pz-um,  a*.    That  which  is  under  the  eye.  a 
name  applied  to  a  deposition  of  matter  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  that  organ. 
Hyp-os'-tm-his,  #,    Substance,  either  in  its  ordinary 
signification  as  something  distinct;  or  in  its  less  usual 
but  literal  meaning,  as  something  which  stands  under, 
or  in  dependence  on  another  thing;  or,  in  a  signifi- 
cation uniting  both  these,  as  something  distinct,  and 
yet  dependent. 
Hyp'-0-8*at"-i-C<il,  a.    Relating  to  an  hypostasis. 
Hyp/-o-8tat"-t«Cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  an  hypostasis. 
Hyp-ot'-B-NUSB,  (h!p-5t'-&-n&ce)  *.  The  line  that 
taMends  or  comes  under  the  right  angle  of  a  right 
angled  triangle. 
To  HYP-orir-B-CATB,  v.  a.   To  place  under  any 

one*s  care  as  a  surety,  to  pledge,  to  pawn. 
Hyp-OTH'-E-SM,  8.   A  supposition,  or  that  which, 
withont  previous  support  or  proof,  is  placed  under  an 
argument  or  a  system,  as  its  sole  foundation ;  the  ar- 
gument  or  system  so  rounded. 
Hyry-o-fAer-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Including  a  supposition  ; 
Ilyr/-o-/Aetf'-»-cal,     J  conditional,  or  assumed  with- 
out proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning. 
Hyp'-o-/Aet"-t-cal-ly,  ad.    By  way  of  supposition. 
HYRSE=herct,  35, 153:  «.   Millet.  [Botany] 
HYSON=h?-son:  18  :  *.    A  sort  of  gTeen  tea. 
HYSSOP=hi8/-80p,  s.  A  plant  of  which  this  name 

implies  a  sprinkling  of  the  face  with  its  juice. 

HYSTERlC=hTg-tSr'-ick,  88:  1  129:   a.  Dis- 

HYSTER1CAL,  hiB-tSrQ-caM  ordered  in  the 

regions  of  the  womb ;  troubled  with  nervous  affections 

such  as  were  formerly  attributed  to  disorders  of  the 

womb;  spasmodic 

Hys-ter'-ics,  s.  pi.    A   spasmodic  disorder  of  the 

stomach  and  intestinal  tube. 
Hy8/'-ter-0-cele',  101 :  s.    Rupture  of  the  womb. 
Hy8'-tkr-OT//-o-mf,  s.    The  Cesarian  operation. 
HYSTER0N4>R0TER0N=ln8'-tSr-dn-protP- 
£r-on,  s.    A  figure  of  speech  which   places    last 
what  would  naturally  come  first 
HYTIIE.— SeeHithe. 
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I,  The  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  formerly  con- 
founded  with  J,  from  which,  in  the  present  practice  of 
the  language,  it  is  wholly  distinct.  Its  sounds  ore  the 
6th.  6th.  15th,  16th.  36th, 36th,  43th,  and  46th  elements 
of  the  schemes  prefixed:  it  is  often  sounded  as  y  eon- 
sonant:  (see  146:)  it  outers  into  several  digraphs, 
whose  sounds  are  various.  As  a  contraction,  it  is 
placed  with  e,  (i.  e.)  to  signify  id  est,  or,  that  is. 

I,  in  our  old  dramatists,  often  stood  for  ay,  which  is 
pronounced  nearly  like  it  (See  Frin.  5.) 

1=1,  pron.  (I,  mine  or  my,  me,  we,  ours  or  our,  us.) 
Myself,  the  person  speaking. 

IAC1NTH.— See  Hyacinth. 

lAMBUS=I-iW-bu8,  s.  (pi.  Iam'bl.)  A  poetic 
foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable,  or  in 
English  verse  of  an  unaccented  and  accented  syllable ; 
it  is  also  called  I-amo*. 

l-am'-bic,  a.  and  «.  Composed  of  iambi : — s.  A 
line  in  iambic  measure:  Iambics  were  used  originally 
for  satire,  and  hence  the  word  sometimes  meant  satire. 

lBlS=!'-biss,  t.  An  Egyptian  bird  approaching  the 
stork  kind,  venerated  for  destroying  serpents. 

ICARIAN,  I-caW4-an,  41,  90 :  a.  Daringly  or 
unfortunately  adventurous,  as  Icarus  the  son  of  Dae- 
dalus. 

lCE=Ict,  *.  Water  ot  other  liquor  made  solid  by 
cold ;  concreted  sugar :  To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the 
first  opening  in  any  attempt. 

7b  Ice,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  cover  with  con* 
crated  sugar,  to  frost;  to  chill,  to  freeze. 

67*  The  compounds  are  Ice'-bera,  (a  hill  or  mountain  of 
ice;)  Ice*6*Ut;  Ice'-house;  lctf-landcr;  Ictf-tpar,  (a 
variety  of  spar  whose  crystals  resemble  ice,)  &c. 

I'-cy,  105 :  a.  Abounding  with  or  made  of  ice ;  cold, 
frosty;  resembling  ice;  frigid,  without  affection,  in- 
different: rep-pearled,  studded  as  with  pearls  of  ice. 
[Milton.] 

I'-ci-ness,  *.  The  state  of  being  icy,  or  generating  ice. 

l'-Ci-cle,  101 :  *.  A  shoot  of  ice  such  as  is  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  a  dropping  fluid ;  in  some  places  it 
is  called  an  If-kle. 

ICHNEUMON,  ick-nu'-mSn,  161:  «.  A  sort  of 
weasel,  named  as  from  following  the  traces  of  the 
crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  destroys. 

IcA-neu'-mon-fl  v",  s.  An  insect,  so  called  because  it 
destroys  vermin  as  the  ichneumon  the  eggs  of  croco- 
diles. 

Icfl-Noo'-iu-PHr,  (Tck-n8g/-rJ-fety  163)  t.  A 
delineation  of  the  traces  which  a  building  might  be 
supposed  to  leave  if  cut  by  a  level  plane  from  the 
ground  it  stands  on,  a  ground  plot. 

IcA/-no-grapiVf-t-ca),  a.   Pertaining  to  ichnography. 

ICHOR,  t'-kor,  161 :  *.  A  thin  watery  humor  like 
serum  or  whey;  sanious  matter  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 

I'-cAor-ows,  120:  a.    like  ichor ;  sanious. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  Tck'-ft4-ol"4-g^,  161,  105, 
87 :  «.   That  part  of  zoology  which  treats  otjishe* . 

ICH,f-rar-o-LXTB/,  «.    Fossil  jish. 

IcH/-rHiH)PH//-^-or,  (-SfM-glty  163)  s.  The 
practice  of  eating  fish)  fish-diet. 

IcA'-thf-opV-a-gous,  (-gus,  77,  120)  a.  Feeding 
on  fish. 

ICICLE,  ICINESS.— See  under  Ice. 


ICON* 


■l'-Con,  8.    An  image  or  picture. 


I-COn'-o-clajt,  8,    A  breaker  of  images. 
I-COn'-O-clas/'-tic,  88  :  a.    Breaking  images. 
l'-OOH-Ol/'-J-TXR,    81,   84:    s,    A   worshipper  of 

images,  as  the  iconoclasts  denominated  the  Romanists. 
I,-CON-oa"-Rrf-rHF,  (-f&j,  163)    s.    Scientific  do- 

scription  of  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monuments 

of  ancient  art. 
I"-CON-OL"-0-ar,  87 :  *.    The  doctrine  of  picture  or 


IDI 

representation,   particularly  as  a  means   used   in 
worship. 

ICOSAHEDRAL=r?-cA-8&he"-dral,  a.  Having 
twenty  sides,  understood  as  equal  sides. 

I'-co-san^-drj-^n,  a.  Twenty  fold  masculiuc,  ap- 
plied to  plants  having  twenty  or  more  stamens.  [Hot.] 

lCTERlC=Tck>t$r/-ick,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the 
jaundice  :—s.  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

ICY.— See  under  Ice. 

I'D,  Ide,  A  contraction  of  1 would  or  /  had. 

IDEA=I-de'-A,  6 :  s.  Originally,  a  sight  or  vision 
of  an  object,  when,  by  reason  of  distance,  obscurity, 
excessive  light,  or  other  cause,  we  see  only  what  sort 
of  object  it  is,  and  cannot  discern  any  individual  cha- 
racteristics ;  hence,  among  the  ancient  Platonists,  the 
mental  conception  of  a  form  or  species,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mental  representation  of  an  individual  object, 
which,  considered  apart  from  the  eternal  immutable 
form  supposed  to  have  been  its  model,  exists  only  in 
its  particular  characteristics :— in  modern  philosophy 
the  eternal  immutable  forms  or  species  of  the  Pla- 
tonists have  no  place,  being  regarded  only  as  notions 
employed  by  the  mind  to  assist  its  operations,  and 
"having  no  existence  out  of  the  mind ;  (see  Metaphy- 
sics :)  —hence,  iu  modern  writings,  the  word  idea,  when 
carefully  used,  implies  precisely  that  which  anciently 
stood  opposed  to  it,  namely,  the  mental  representation 
of  some  individual  object  not  present  to  the  senses 
in  which  sense  it  is  less  comprehensive  than  Image, 
for  an  image  may  be  a  fancied  object,  but  an  idea  is 
strictly  the  mental  representation  of  a  real  one ;  and 
it  is  also  less  comprehensive  than  Conception ;  for  a  con- 
ception may  revive  audible  or  other  sensible  impres- 
sions, but  an  idea  is  in  strictness  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  visible  only ;  these  restrictions,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  regarded  by  all  modern  writers, 
and  least  of  all  by  Locke,  in  whose  essay,  as  well  a*  in 
popular  use,  idea  stands  for  a  sensation,  perception, 
conception,  notion,  image  of  a  fancied  or  real  object, 
thought,  opinion,  intention,  in  short  for  whatever  we 
are  at  different  times  mentally  conscious  of :— the  de- 
ficiencies of  Locke's  essay  spring  almost  wholly  from 
this  lax  use  of  a  single  word  joined  to  that  further 
laxity  in  manner  of  expression  which  tends  to  exhibit 
ideas,  (thoughts,)  not  as  what  they  really  are,  mere 
states  of  a  conscious  or  intellectual  being,  but  as 
creations,  which  have,  when  created,  distinct  exist- 
ence.—See  Thought. 

To  I-de'-ate,  v.  a.    To  form  mentally.  [Donne.] 

I-de'-al,  a.  Mental,  not  perceived  by  the  censes* 

l-de'-al-ly,  ad.    Mentally,  intellectually. 

To  I-de'-a-lize,  v.  n.    To  form  images  in  the  mind. 

I-de'-a-lum,  158:  s.  The  system  or  theory  which 
denies  the  existence  of  matter,  and  affirms  that  mind, 
with  its  different  states  or  ideas,  is  all,  in  all:  this 
system,  which  was  built  on  the  old  admitted  doctrines 
of  perception,  has  been  dissipated  by  removing  its 
foundation. 

lDEM=i'-dSm,  s.  The  same  person.  [Lat]  Henco 
the  adverb  Jbi'dem,  in  the  same  place. 

I-dkn'-tj-c^l,  a.  The  same,  the  very  same  :  I~den''tic 
may  be  met  with,  but  is  less  used. 

I-den'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    'With  sameness. 

I-deo'-tJ-ty,  1 05  :  s.    Sameness,  not  diversity. 

To  l-den'-b'-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  prove  the 
sameness  of;  to  mako  the  same:— neu.  To  become 
identical 

I-den'-t*-fi-ca"-/.on,  89  :  s.    Proof  of  identity. 

IDES,  idtz,  143  :  s.  pi.  The  Roman  name  for  the 
15th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  for  the 
13th  day  of  each  of  the  other  months:  eight  days  in 
each  month  usually  pass  by  this  name,  but  only  one 
strictly  receives  it,  the  others  being  called  the  day 
before  the  ides,  the  third  from  the  ides,  and  so  on  back- 
wards to  the  eighth  from  the  ides. 

IDIO-,  A  prefix  derived  from  a  Greek  adjective  sig- 
nifying individual  or  peculiar;  as  I<fio-elet?-tric,  elec- 
tric by  its  individual  or  peculiar  nature;  Id*io-repnlT- 
sive,  repulsive  by  itself  or  in  its  own  nature. 


The  sign =1*  used  alttr  mode*  of  spelling  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  «oua4. 

Consonants  t  irish-fin,  i,  e,  minion,  165 :  vixh-un,  t.  e\  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  fh5n.  166. 
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iD'-i-oc^-RJ-ar,  (-c^,  105)  87:  #.  Peculiarity 
of  oonstitution,  or  such  as  is  not  found  but  in  the 
individual 

Id'-t-0-crat//-i-ca1,  a.  Peculiar  in  constitution. 

69>  See  Idiocy  lower  under  Idiot 

Id  -i-o-iyn^-cra-iy,  *.  That  part  of  a  person's  con- 
stitution which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

Id'-i-op^-a-My,  8,  Disease  belonging  to  the  part 
affected,  and  not  arising  from  sympathy  with  other 
parts ;  peculiar  affection  or  feeling. 

Id'-j-om,  18  :  «.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar to  a 
language ;  particular  cast  of  a  language ;  peculiarity 
of  phrase;  phraseology. 

Id'-t-o-mat'Mc,  88:) a.    Peculiar  to   a   language; 

Id'H-o-raatf-i-cal,  /phraseological. 

Id'~i-0-maf"-i-cal-ty,<uf.  According  to  an  idiom. 

Id'-i-o-tum,  158:  *.  Peculiarity  of  expression. — 
See  also  lower. 

Jr/-l-OT,  18  :  9.  Originally,  a  private  person ;  at  pre- 
sent, as  an  English  word,  it  means  one  who  is  not  like 
others,  but  is  peculiar,  that  is,  a  simple  or  natural  fool, 
or  a  human  creature  without  the  powers  of  reason. 

Id'-i-OtT-ic,  88 :)  a.  Idiomatic ;  [Obs. ;]  foolish,  stu- 

Id'-i-Ot/'-J-cal,  Jpid,  simple. 

Id'-i-O-tUm,  t.  Folly,  imbecility. — See  also  above. 

Id'-i-O-cy,  105 :  s.  Want  of  understanding. 

IDLE,I'-dl,  101 :  o.  In  the  common  sense,  averse 
from  labour,  slothful;  in  a  less  usual  but  perhaps  an 
older  sense,  unengaged,  affording  leisure;  unem- 
ployed ;  hence,  useless,  vain,  ineffectual ;  unfruitful, 
Darren ;  trifling. 

To  Y-dlc,  101 :  v,  n.  To  lose  time  in  inactivity :  To 
idle  away,  to  spend  in  idleness. 

I'-dlrt,  36  :  8.  One  who  idles. 

l'-dly,  105:  ad,  Laaiiy;  carelessly,  vainly. 

I'-dle-nesi,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  idle. 

fc>  1" die  pa' ted,  I"dlc-hcad'ed,  are  among  the  com- 
pounds. 

IDOL=a?-dol,  18 :  *.  An  image  or  representation, 
bnt  particularly  an  image  worshipped  as  a  god  j  one 
loved  or  honoured  to  adoration. 

I-dol'-«-try,  8,  The  worship  of  idols. 

I-dol'-o-ter,  f.  A  worshipper  of  an  idol. 

l-dol'-a-tress,  s.  A  female  idolater. 

l-dol'-a-troiffl,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
idolatry;  paid  as  to  an  idol. 

I-dol'-a-troMg-ly,  ad.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 
To  l-dol'-a-trize,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  practise  idolatry : — 
act.  To  make  an  idol  of. 

I'-do-lish,  a.  Idolatrous.  [Milton.] 
To  I'-do-lizc,  v.  a.  To  worship  as  an  idol;  to  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

I"-do-lt'-z*T,  8.  One  who  idolises. 

l'-do-lijrm,  158:  8.  Idolatrous  worship. 

l'-do-list,  8.  A  worshipper  of  Images. 
^IDONEOUS,  i-do'-ni-us,  120:  a.  Fit. proper. 

IDYL^I'-dil,  8,  A  short  poem,  usually  a  pastoral. 

IF=Tf,  conj.  Give  or  allow  that ;  whether  or  not 

IGNEOUS,  fg'-nMs,  120  :  a.  Consisting  of  fire ; 

containing  Are ;  resembling  fire. 
Ig-nea'-cent,  a.  Emitting  sparks  when  struck. 
To  Ig'-ni-fy,  6 :  v,  a.  To  form  into  fire. 
Ig-nifMti-oi«,  109, 120  :  a.  Flowing  with  Ore. 
Ig-nip'-Otent,  a.  Presiding  over  Are. 
To  Ig-nite',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  kindle ;  to  communi- 
cate fire  to  :—*««.  To  take  fire ;  to  become  red  hot 
Ig-ni'-ti-blr,  101 :  a.  That  maybe  kindled.  [Brown.] 
lg-ni/'-ibn,  (-nish'-un,  89)  #.  The  act  of  kindling; 
the  act  of  communicating  lire ;  state  of  being  kindicd. 
Ig-niv'-O-moiM,  a.  Vomiting  fire. 


IL-L 

Ia'-Nia»PAT"-U-US,  *.  sing,  1 A  meteor  light  that  ap. 

Iq'-NJBS-pat'/-U-i,  101:  pi.  J  pears  after  dark  over 

marshy  grounds,  a  Will  o{  the  wisp,  a  Jacka-lantern. 

IG-,  One  of  the  forms  of  In-,  which  see. 
IGNOBLE,  ig-no'-bl,84, 101:  a.  Mean  of  birth; 

mean  or  worthless  in  estimation  or  use. — See  In*. 
Ig-no'-bly,  84  :  ad.  In  an  ignoble  manner. 
Ig-no'-ble-nega,  *.  Want  of  dignity ;  meanness. 
IGNOMINIOUS, ig,-ni-mtn"-yu8,  146:  a.  In- 
curring a  shameful  name  or  report;  mean,  dishonour- 
able. 
Ig'-no-min'-JOtss-Iy,  ad.  Meanly,  disgracefully* 
Ig'-DO-min-y,  *.  Public  disgrace,  shame,  dishonour. 
Ig'-no-my,  s.  Ignominy.  [Shaks.  Sir  E.  Sandys.] 
To  IGN ORE=Tg-nort',  v.  a.  Not  to  know,  to  be 
ignorant  of.  (See  In-.)  It  is  out  of  use,  except  as  ap. 
plied  to  a  grand  jury,  who  are  said  to  ignore  a  bill 
when  they  do  not  find  tho  evidence  such  as  to  make 
good  the  presentment 
Ig'-no-rV-mus,  *.  '*  We  ignore ;"  the  endorsement  of 
a  grand  Jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment  equivalent  to 
"  Not  found :"  also,  an  ignorant  person,  a  vain  pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 
Ig'-no-rant,  a.  and  8,  Destitute  of  knowledge,  un. 
taught,  uninformed ;  unacquainted  with,  followed  by 
of;  in  poetical  use,  unknown,  undiscovered ;  unskil- 
fully made ;  but  this  last  sense  is  forced  and  improper : 
— *.  An  ignorant  person. 
Ig'-no-rant-ly,  ad.  Through  ignorance. 
IgA-no-rance,  »,  Want  of  knowledge. 
IGNOSCIBLE,  fg-nSs'-ci-bl,  a.   That  may  be 
overlooked  or  remain  as  unknown ;  pardonable.— See 
In-. 
Iff-note7,  a.  Unknown.  [Sir  E.  Sandys.] 
1L-. — See  lower  before  Illacerable. 
1LE.— See  Aisle. 

ILEX,  l'-leckB,  188:*.  The  scarlet  oak. 
ILIAC,  il'4-ack,  95  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the   lower 
bowels,  or  the  gut  called  thei'-leum:  the  It,iac-pau"ion 
is  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of  colic,  with  an  inves* 
siou  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels. 
ILIAD,  ll'-g-ad,  8,  A  Greek  epic  poem  written  by 
Homer,  of  which  Achilles  is  the  hero,  but  which  is 
named  from  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  tow  u  is  the 
occasion  of  the  whole  business  of  the  poem. 
ILK— Ilk,  «.  The  same;  each.  [Spenser.] 
ILL=il,  155:  «.  a.  and  ad.  Badness;  evil;  (see 
Evil:)— a.  Bad;  evil;  ailing, disordered  in  health:— 
ad.  Not  well;  not  easily;  with  difficulty. 
IU'-ness,  8,    Badness ;  wickedness ;  more  commonly, 

sickness,  malady,  disorder  of  health. 
£3-  In  the  following  phrases,  ttt  is  a  substantive:  /// 
breeding  minds,  (minds  that  breed  ill;)  an  ill  boding 
hour;  an  ill  detigning  man;  ill  persuading  gold.  In 
the  following  compounds,  ill  is  an  adjective  or  adverb : 
111' -bred,  (badly  taught ;)  lit -faced,  (having  an  ugly 
face;)  Ilhfaeoured.  (evil-favoured,  deformed;)  lie- 
ttoed,  (leading  an  ill  life ;)  Ill-na'ture.  (evil  nature  or 
disposition,  crossness,  crabbedncss ;)  IU-na'tured;  III- 
nafturedlg;  Ill-na'turednesi ;  HP-starred,  (influenced by 
evil  stars,  unlucky ;)  Ill-wilt,  (evil  will,  disposition  to 
envy  or  hatred ;)  Ill-wilTer.  In  the  following  phrases, 
ill  is  likewise  an  adjective  or  adverb:  ///  breeding,  (op- 
posed to  good  breeding  or  manners  Q  1U  according, 
(according  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all ;)  111  complcrion/td ; 
III  fated;  III  ordered,  &c 
IL-,  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which  see.  like  in,  it 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  privation,  being  in 
such  case  equivalent  to  not  or  w+;  sometimes  it  im- 
plies simply  in  or  into;  sometimes  on  or  upon, 
Il-lac/-kr-^-bl£,  59, 1 01 :  a.  That  cannot  be  torn. 
Ii.-i.ACii'-Rr-M^-Bi.E.  (-lack'-rl*md-bl,  161, 105, 

101)  a.  Incapable  of  weeping. 
I  l- lapse',  8,  A  sliding  tn  ;  a  falling  on. 


Tb«  •chtmf  entire  and  Uw  principle,  to  whkh  *•  nwnben  rafcr,  precede  tb«  Dictionary. 

loircls:  Ratt'-wan:  cb5pf-m5n:  pJ-psV:  liv:  gS6d:  ?&,  i,  e.  jew,  55 :  a,t,  \,&c  mute,  371. 
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IL-L 

7b  iL-LAtf-ns-ATB,  (-lick'-we-Att,  76,  145)  v*a. 

To  eatangle,  to  eatr&p,  to  ensnare. 
ll-lat/-sje-a''-libnf  89  :  S.  Act  of  ensnaring ;  a  snare. 
Il-la'-T/on,  «.    /fiference,   oonclosion    from    pre- 
mises. 
Ir*-lo-tive,(Tl'-lJ-tTv,81,  105)  a.  and  «.  Signifying 

or  indicating  an  illation  :-*.  An  illative  particle. 
IrMo-trre-ly,  a/.  By  illation. 
1l-i.au d'-^-bi^e,  123,  101 :  a.  Not  laudable. 
Il-laud'-o-bly,  ad.  Without  deserving  praise. 
£?-  See  Ill-bisd,  Ire,,  under  111. 
Il-i.b'-cb-BKOCV,  120:  a.  Enticing,  full  of  allure. 

ments. 
Ih-Lis'-ajr,,  a.  Not  legal,  contrary  to  law. 
ll-le'-gat-ly,  ad.  Unlawfully. 
U-le'-gal-nett,  «.  State  of  being  illegal. 
7b  ll-le'-gal-ize,  v,  a.  To  render  illegal. 
IlMe-gar-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Contrariety  to  law. 
Il-j.ec/-i-bijs,    (-UW'-gA-bl,  64,   105, 101)   a. 

That  canaef  be  reaiL 
ll-ley'-i-bly,  ad.  In  an  illegible  manner. 
Il-ley,-i-bil'r-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Incapability  of  being  read. 
Il'-lf-oit/'-I-matb,  a.  Not  produced  as  laws  pre- 

scribe,  (compare  Illegal,)  begotten  out  of  wedlock. 
To  Il'-le-gir-t-mate,  v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate. 
Il'-le-git*-i-mate-ly,  ad.  Not  legitimately. 
li'-le-git'-i-ma/,-/#on,  89  :  «.  Want  of  genuineness ; 
the  state  of  being  a  bastard. 

IlMe-git/'-i-ma-cy,  s.  State  of  bastardy. 

Ii.-l.aV-J-J-BLK,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  levied. 

£9*  See  Ill-faced,  Ill-favoured,  Sec.  under  111. 
Ii.-LIb'-ER-^L,  a.  Not  liberal,  not  noble,  not  can. 
did;  not  generous;  not  suited  to  good  birth  or  breeding. 

Il-)ib'-er-tfl-ly,  ad.  In  an  illiberal  manner. 

Il-lib'-er-al'f-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  The  quality  of  being 
illiberal;  narrowness  of  mind ;  parsimony. 

Il-uc'-IT,  (-ITw'-tt)  a.  Not  permitted  or  licensed. 

IMicMt-ly,  ad.  Without  law  or  licence. 

U-lb'-it-ness,  *.  Unlawfulness. 

To  Ii.-ljoh'-tbn,  (li'-tn,  115,  114)  v.  a.  To  en- 
lighten. [Obs.] 

Il-Um'-Z-T^-BL*,  101  :  a.  That  cannot  be  bounded. 

Il-linV-*'-ta-b!y,  ad.  Without  limits. 

U-lim'-i'ted,  a.  Unbounded,  interminable. 

ll-lim'-t-ted-neta,  «.  Boundlessness. 

IiZ-li-nii^-jon,  (-nish'-un,  89)  *.  Literally,  some, 
thing  smeared  tato  or  ou  the  surface  of  another,  a  thin 
crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  formed  on  minerals. 

Ib-UT'-BR-jfl.,  12:  a.  Not  literal 

Ii-lit'-er-atb,  a.   t/jtlettered,  untaught ;  rude. 

H-fitZ-er-ate-ness,  IMitZ-er-a-fHre,  *.  Illiteracy. 

IHit^-er-o-cy,  s.  Want  of  learning. 

tXT*  See  Ill-livid,  Ill-katvbb,  &c,  Illhess,  under  111. 

Il-LOo'-I-CJL,  (-15d'-ff£-c#l,  105)  a.  Not  logi- 
cal; violating  the  rules  or  reasoning;  contrary  to  reason. 

Il-loy'-i-ail-ly,  ad.  Contrarily  to  the  rules  of  reason. 

l\~\ooJ-i-ca\-ne*8,  s.  Contrariety  to  sound  reasoning. 

To  iL-LtW,  109:  v.a. — See  lower,  before  Illusion. 

7b  Il-lpme',  109:  v.  a.  To  enlighten,  to  illumi- 
nate ;  to  brighten ;  to  adorn.  [Poetical.] 

7b  U-lif'-mi-nate,  v.a.  To  enlighten;  to  adorn  with 
artificial  light  for  a  festive  occasion ;  to  give  intellec- 
tual light ;  to  illustrate ;  in  a  particular  sense,  to 
adorn  with  coloured  pictures  and  ornamented  initial 
letters. 

Il-lu'im-nate,  a,  and  *.  Enlightened: — t.  One  of 
those  called  Illuminati. 

I'.-li/'-mt-na'-ti,  [Lat]  8.  pi.  Literally,  enlightened 
persons ;  a  title  which  has  been  assumed  in  various 
ages  by  those  who  propagated  extraordinary,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  pernicious  opinions. 


1M- 

Il-laf'-m*-na"-/»0!l,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  illuminating  ; 
somethiug  that  gives  light:  [Unusual:]  a  display  of 
light  for  festive  or  other  purposes;  brightness. 
Il-W-mi'-na'-ttve,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  light, 
Il-l*j"-m»-Da'-tor,  s.  One  who  illuminates,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  sense  of  the  verb,— an  alluminor. 
To  ll-IiZ-inine,  1 05 :  v.  a.  To  illume.  [Milton.  Pope.] 
7b  Il-lpdb',  109 :  v.  a.  To  play  wbom,  to  deceive. 
l\-W-sion,  (Il-I'Go'-xhun,  147)  «•  A  playing  upon  ; 

raise  show ;  mockery ;  error. 
H-laZ-iive  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Deceiving  by  false 

show. 
Il-l»/-aive-ly,  ad.  By  deception, 
ll-lsr'-gor-y,  (-ftor-4^)  a.  Deceiving,  fraudulent. 
To  iL-Lur-TRATB,  v.  a.  To  throw  brightness  tit  0* 
upon ;  to  brighten  with  light  or  with  honour ;  (com- 
pare To  Illume,  ice. ;)  In  a  figurative  but  now  usual 
sense,  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  elucidate ;  to  explain  or 
ornament  by  engravings  or  paintings, 
ll-lua'-tra-tive,  105:  a.  Having  the  quality  of  elu- 
cidating or  clearing. 
Il-ltift'-tra-tive-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  explanation. 
11-1  us'-tro- tor,  38 :  S.  One  who  illustrates,  brightens, 

clears,  or  beautifies. 
lr*-lu8-tra"-/iori,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  rendering  bright 

or  glorious,  [Obs.]  explanation,  elucidation. 
iL-i.tV-TRI-or/f,  120  :  a.  Glorious  as  by  influx  of 
light;  (compare  the  previous  words;)  conspicuous, 
renowned;  conferring  honour:  Most  illustrious,  is  the 
style  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick. 
U-lusMri-oirs-ly,  ad.  Conspicuously,  gloriously. 
Il-lufr'-trt-otfS-ness,  s.  Eminence,  grandeur. 
Il'-lujc-u^-rj-ocb,  (Tl/-lug-zu"-ri-u8, 154, 105, 

ISO)  a.  Not  luxurious. 
69*  See  Ill-will,  &c  under  111. 
I'M,  Tme,  A  contraction  of  /  am.     See  Im-  before 

To  Imbank. 
IMAGE=?m'-Aget  99 :  ».  Generally,  a  thing  tW- 
tating  another  or  like  another,  a  semblance,  a  repre- 
sentation ;  especially,  a  material  imitation,  n  statue  ; 
hence,  an  idol;  also,  a  mental  representation  or  idea; 
also.ns  distinct  from  an  idea  in  its  proper  sense,  a  pic- 
ture in  the  miud  formed  of  parts  fancifully  put  toge- 
ther.— See  Idea. 
7b  Im'-age,  99  ;  v.  a.  To  form  a  likeness  of  in  the 
mind  by  recollection ;  to  combine  iu  the  mind  out  of 
parts  which  are  suggested  in  a  certain  state  of  excite- 
ment, to  imagine. 
lW-a-ger-y,  2  :  i.  Sensible  imitations  or  represen- 
tations; forms  or  representations  in  the  mind,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  combined  under  the  influence  of 
emotion  ;  oral  or  graphic  expressions  of  the  images  in 
one  mind,  by  which  correspondent  images  are  excited 
in  another  j  in  some  writers,  form  or  make  simply. 
To  /-may'-ine,  (^-mid'-gin,  105)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
form  out  of  mental  suggestions ;  to  scheme,  to  con- 
trive:—nee.  To  conceive,  to  have  a  notion;  to  com- 
bine mental  images  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 
/-may'-i-neT,  ».  One  who  imagines, 
/-may'-i-ning,  s.  A  framing  of  what  may  be.  [Shaks] 
/-may'-i-na-blr,  101:  a.  That  may  be  imagined, 
/-may'-t-nant,  a.  Imagining.  [Bacon.] 
/-may'-i-nar-y,  129,  12,  105:  a.  Existing  only  in 

imagination,  visionary. 
/•may'-*-na-tive,  105:  a.  Disposing  or  disposed  to 

the  formation  of  images;  fantastic. 
/-may/-t-na/'-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  imagining ;  the 
thing  imagined;  that  part  of  our  nature  which  dis- 
poses us  to  form  mental  images,  whether  of  things  ex- 
isting but  not  sensibly  present,  or  of  things  not  exist, 
ing;  contrivance;  fanciful  opinion. 
IMAN=I'-m<5n,  s.  A  Mahometan  priest. 
IM-,  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which   see.     Like  in,  it 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  privation,  being  in 
such  case  equivalent  to  not  or  sa- ;  sometimes  it  im- 


Tbs  tigs  =  Is  used  after  mods*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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plies  simply  t*  or  into ;  sometimes  on  or  upon.  Of  the 
words  which  follow,  commencing  with  /«,  only  Imbe- 
cile, &c,  Imbricate.  &c.»  Imitate,  &c.  Imp,  &c.,  are 
without  relationship  to  In-. 

&-  For  words  not  found  under  In-,  seek  under  Em-. 

To  IMBANK,  im-bXngk',  158:  v.  a.  To  enclose 
with  a  bank ;  to  defend  by  mounds  or  dykes. 

Im-baftk'-ment,  *.  Art  of  imbanking ;  an  enclosure. 

To  IMBASTARDlZE^im-baV-toT-diM,  v.  a. 
To  render  degenerate.  [Milton,] 

To  IMBATHE=im-ba\1fct',  111,  137:  v. a.  To 
bathe  all  over.  [Milton.] 

IMBECILE,  lm'-b^-cel^,  104:  a.  Weak. feeble; 
generally  weak  of  mind,  but  not  improperly  of  body. 
Bishop  Taylor  uses  it  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
weaken;  from  which  verb  Johnson  wrongly  derives 
Embezzle. 

Im'-be-cil"-My,  84, 105 :  *.  Weakness  of  body  or 
mind,  at  present  generally  understood  of  the  latter. 

IMBELLlC«im-b*l'-lick,a.  Not  warlike. 

To  lMBIBE^im-bibe',  v.  a.  To  drink  in  ;  to  re- 
ceive or  admit  into  the  mind:  to  soak  is  an  unusual 


Im-bi'-ber,  *.  He  or  that  which  imbibes. 
Im'-bf-bi/"-ioD,  (-b£-bish'-un,  89)  «.  Act  of  lm- 

bibing. 
To  lMBITTER=lm-bit/-teT,  v.  a.  To  make  bit- 

terj  to  make  unhappy;  to  exasperate, 
lm-bit'-ter-er,  I.  He  or  that  which  imbitters. 
To  lMB01L=»tm-boil',  v. «.  To  rage.  [Spenser.] 
IMBON1TY,  im-bon'-£-t^,  s.  Want  of  bonity  or 

goodness.  [Burton,  AnaL  of  Mel.] 
To  lMBORDER=lm-bor/-der,  v.  a.  To  furnish 

with  a  border;  to  bound.  [Milton.] 
To  lMBOSK=tm-b6sk',  v. ».  and  a.  To  lie  con- 
cealed as  in  a  wood  :—act.  To  hide.  [Unusual.] 
To  1M  BOSOM,  Im-bo6z'-5m,  107,  18:  v.  a.  To 

hold  in  the  bosom;  to  admit  to  the  heart;  to  cover 

fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's  garment;  to  enclose. 
7b  lMBOUND=im-bownd',  v.  a.  To  enclose. 
To  1MBRANGLE,  im-brang'-gl,158, 101 :  v.a. 

To  entangle.  [Hudibras.] 
IMBRICATE,  im'-bri-cat*,  105 :  a.  Laid  in  the 

manner  of  tiles  one  partly  under  another, 
lm'-bn-ca-ted,  2  :  a.  Bent  or  indented  like  a  roof 

or  gutter  tile. 
lm/-bri-ca/'-/ion,  89  :  9.  A  putting  together  in  the 

manner  of  tiles;  an  indenture  like  that  of  a  tile. 
To  lMBROWN  =  im-brown',    v.a.    To   make 

brown ;  to  darken ;  to  cloud ;  to  tan. 
To  IMBRUE,  Im-brQo*,   109:  v.a.  To  steep,  to 

soak;  to  wet  much  or  long :  in  Spenser,  to  distil. 
7b  IMBRUTE=im-brSoV,  109 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

degrade  to  brutality :— sen.  To  sink  to  brutality. 
To  IMBUE=im.bu',  189  :  v.  a.  To  tinge  deeply; 

to  soak  with  a  liquor ;  to  cause  to  imbibe. 
To  1M  BUR SE=im- burst',  v.  a.  To  stock  with 

money. 
7b  IMlTATE=im'-£-tati,  105:  v.a.  To  copy; 

to  endeavour  to  resemble ;  to  counterfeit;  in  an  appro- 
priated sense,  to  copy  in  a  literary  work  the  method 

of  another,  with  parallel  images  and  examples,  but  not 

to  copy  servilely. 
luV'-i-ta'-tor,  «.  One  that  imitates. 
lnV-t-ta'-tive,  105:  a.  Inclined  to  copy;  aiming  at 

resemblances;  formed  after  a  model. 
Im'-t-ta"-/ton,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  imitating ;  a  copy 

which  is  more  or  less  close  to  its  original. 
Im'-i-ta-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  Possible  to  bo  imitated ; 

worthy  to  be  imitated. 
W-i-tfl-bir-i-ty,  84 :  8.  Quality  of  being  imitable. 
lMMACULATE«tm-mack'-A-late,  <*.  Spotless, 
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Im-mac'-u-late-Iy,  ad.  With  spotless  purity. 
Im-mac'-u-late-ness, «.  Spotless  purity. 
IMMALLEABLE,  im-mil'4-d-bl,  146,  101  : 

a.  Nut  malleable ;  not  to  be  wrought  upon. 
To  IMMANACLE,im-man'-d-cl,101  :  v.a.  To 

put  in  manacles,  to  fetter ;  to  restrain. 
IMMANE=im-mane',  a.  Vast,  huge,  very  great ; 

as  immane  cruelty.  [Sheldon,  1616.] 
Im-mane'-ly,  ad  Monstrously.  [Milton.] 
Im-man'-t-ty,  92, 105 :  *.  Originally,  vastness  but, 

in  English  writings,  barbarity.  [Shake.] 
lMMANENT=im'-md-n«nt,  a.  Inherent, 
lm'-ma-nen-cy, «.  Internal  dwelling 
IMMANlFEST,im-mao'4-fgst,a.  Not  manifest. 
IMMARCESS1BLE,  Ira'-mar-c^'-si-Dl,  105, 

101:  a.  Unfading. 
IMMARTlAMm-mar'-sh'ai,  9°  •*  ««  Not  war- 
like. 
To  lMMASK=im-mask',  1 1 :  v.  a.  To  cover. 
IMMATERIAL,  im'-ma-ter^-Wl,  90,  43  :  a. 

Not  consisting  of  matter,  incorporeal ;  without  weight, 

unimportant  ( 
lm'-ma-te*-r»-al-]y,  105:  ad.  In  a  manner  not 


depending  on  matter;  in  a  manner  not  important. 
Im'-ma-te"-ri-al-nes)8,  *.  Immateriality. 
Im'-ma-te^-n-al-iBt,  t.  A  spiritualist. 
lm'-ma-te"-rt-al-iz«l,  114:  a.  Spiritualized. 
lm'-ma-te"-ri-ate,  a.  Immaterial.  [Bacon.] 
Im'-ma-te'-ri-ai^-f-ty,    84,    105:  *,    Distinctness 

from  body  or  matter,  or  the  quality  of  being  spiritual. 
lMMATURE=Tm'-md-turt",  a.    Not  ripe;  not 

arrived  at  completion;  premature. 
lm'-ma-tureA'-ijr,  ad.  Before  ripeness  ;  too  soon. 
Im/-ma-ture"-ness, «.  Immaturity. 
lra'-nw-tu"-ri-ty,  105  :  #.  Unripeness. 
IMMEABILITY,  im'-mi-d-bir-Wu,  84:   a. 

Not  permeable ;  less  properly,  want  of  power  to  pass. 
IMMEASURABLE,  WmSzh'-oo-rd-bl,  120, 

147, 98, 101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  measured,  immense. 
lm-m<r«*'-i/-ra-bly,  105:  ad.  Immensely. 
Im-me&e'-ured,  114:  a.  Beyond  common  measure. 
Im-mensk',  153:  a.  Unlimited;  vast,  huge. 
Im-mense'-ly, ad.  Infinitely;  vastly. 
Im-men'-si-ty,  105 :  *.  Unbounded  greatness. 
Iu-mbn'-su-r^-blb,  147,98,  101:  a.  Not  to  be 

measured:  Immnsurate  is  little  used. 
Im-men'-iu-ra-bir-i-ty,  84, 105 :  s.  Impossibility 

to  be  measured. 
IMMECHAN1CAL,  im'-mi-c*ir-£-cai,  161, 

103 :  a.  Not  consonant  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
IMMEDIATE,  im-me'-dMtt,   146,   147:    a. 

Proximate,  or  with  nothing  intervening  either  as  to 

Iilace,  to  action,  or  time ;  hence,  the  common  sense, 
nstant,  without  delay.  * 

Im-me'-df-ate-ly,  ad.  In  an  immediate  manner. 

Im-me'-di-ate-neM,  146 :  $.  Presence  with  regard 
to  time ;  exemption  from  intervening  causes. 

Infe-me'-dt-o-cy,  «.  Immediate  power.  [Shaks.] 

IMMEDICABLE,  im-mW4-cd-bI,  101 :  a. 
Not  to  be  healed,  incurable. 

IMMELODIOUSjim'-mi-lo^-di-us,  90,  105, 
ISO :  a.  Not  melodious,  unmusical. 

IMMEMORABLE,  im-m$m'-A-rd-bl,  101 :  a. 
Not  worth  remembering. 

Im'-mk-mc/'-ui-^l,  90,  47  :  a.  Beyond  memory  ;  lu 
law,  further  back  than  Edward  II. 

Im'-me-mo^-ri-al-ly,  ad.  Beyond  memory. 

IMMENSE,  Ac,  1MMENSURABLE,  Ac- 
See  above,  under  Immeasurable. 


pure ;  clear  from  foul  matter. 

Tha  schemes  entlrt,  and  the  principles  to  which  ths  numbers  rafcr,  precede  Um  Dictionary. 
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To   IMMERGEstm-merge',  35 :  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  plunge  into  a  fluids—***.  To  enter  into  the  light 
of  the  sun. 
To  Im-mxiisk',  153  :  v.  a.  To  plunge  into  a  fluid; 
to  sink  or  oarer  deeg:  in  Bacon  it  is  alto  an  adjective. 
Im-mer/-#ion,  (-shun,  147)  s.  The  act  of  immers- 
ing; the  state  of  being  immersed ;  the  act  of  one  ce- 
lestial body  entering  the  light  or  shade  of  another  so 
as  to  be  obscured. 
IMMERlT=.Im-m8r/-it,  *.    Demerit.  [Suckling.] 
Im-mer'-i-ted,  a.    Not  deserved.  [King  Charles.] 
Im-mer'-i-toifg,  120 :  a.    Undeserving.  [Milton.] 
To  1MMESH.— -See  To  Enmesh.  [Goldsmith.] 
IMMETHOD1CAL,  im'-m£-ftod"-4-c<!l,  105: 

a.  Having  no  method,  without  system,  confused. 
lmf-me-ihod"-i-ca\-\yf  ad.    Irregularly. 
Im/-me-Mod''-s-cal-De8S,  *.    Confusion. 
To  IMMIGRATE,  im'-mft-fftitt,  105 :  «.  n.  To 

pass  into  a  country  In  order  to  dwell  there,  as  to  emi- 
grate is  to  pass  cmc  of  one.  Compare  To  Emigrate. 
Im'-mi-gra''-/ioD,  *.    A  passing  into  a  place. 
IMMINENT,  W-m£-n£ut,  a.    Impending  so  as 

to  threaten  or  be  dangerous. 
Im'-mt-nence,  #.    Any  impending  ill. 
To  IMM1NGLE,  im-ming'-gl,  158,  101 :  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 
1MM1NUTION,  1m'-m4-nu''-staun,  89:  t.   A 

lessening,  diminution. 
IMMISCIBLE,   im-mW-c£-bl,   105,  101:    a. 

Not  capable  of  being  mixed. 
Im-mis/-ct-bil"-»-ty,  «.    Incapacity  to  be  mixed. 
To  lMMIT=Tm-mit',  v.  a.  To  send  into, 
lm-mu'-won,  (-mfeh'-un,  90)  s.  Act  of  Unmitting, 

the  opposite  to  e-mission,  or  act  of  e-mittiog. 
IMMITIGABLE,  im-mit'4-ga-bl,  105, 101:  a. 

That  cannot  be  mitigated  or  softened. 
To  1MMIX,  lm-imckV,  188 :  v.  a.  To  mingle  in 

each  other  or  one  with  another. 
Im-mixzi/,  (-mixt,  114, 143)  a.    Unmixed  or  not 

mixed.— See  lm-.  [Sir  I.  Herbert  More.] 
Im-miy-0-blf,  101 :  a.    That  cannot  be  mixed. 
IMMOBILITY,  !m'-mfS-bTl''4-t^  105 :«.  Un- 

moveabteness;  resistance  to  motion. 
IMMODERATE=im-m5d'-cr-Ak,  a.  Exceeding 

moderation,  excessive. 
Im-mod'-er-ate-ly,  ad.    Extravagantly. 
Im-mod/-er-a/'-/i*on,  89 :  *.    Want  of  moderation  : 

Immod'erateness  is  less  used ;  Immod'eracy  is  obsolete. 
IMMODEST=Tm-ro5d'-«st,  a.  Literally,  wanting 

restraint;   appropriately,   wanting   the   restraint   of 

decent  manners,  wanting  shame,  wanting  delicacy; 

unchaste,  obscene. 
Im-mod'-est-ly,  105 :  ad.    Indecently. 
Im-mod/-€«t-y,  t.    Want  of  modesty. 
To  IMMOLATE-im'-mA-lAte,  v.  a.  To  sacrifice, 

to  offer  in  sacrifice. 
aW-mo-la'-toT,  38 :  f .    One  that  offers  in  sacrifice. 
Im,-mo-la/,-fw>rj,  #.    Act  of  sacrificing ;  sacrifice. 
IMMOMENT=Tm-mo'-mSnt,  a.  Trifling.  [Shake.] 
Iir/-mo-men'/-toi/9,  120:  a.  Unimportant 
IMMORAL=Tm-m6r/-al,  129 :  a.    (See  Moral.) 

Wanting  regard  to  the  tacit  laws  or  conventions  upon 

which  the  well-being  of  society  depends,  wanting  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  natural  religion ;  vicious,  dishonest 
Im-mor'-al-ly,  ad.    Viciously. 
Im/-mo-ral/,-t-ty,  84 :  *.   Vice ;  vicious  act 
Im'-mo-rjV'-br-OCU,  64,   120:    a.    Unmannered, 

rude. 
Im,-mo-rip^-er-0«»-neSB,     $.    Obstinacy,     disobe- 
dience. 

The  sign  =  u  used  after  modm  of  spelllag  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 
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IMMORTAL— im-mor'-tal,  a.    Deathless, 
lm-mor'-tal-ly,  ad.    Everlastingly. 
To  lm-mor'-tal-ixe,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  make  im- 
mortal;  to  exempt  from  oblivion  :—■**.  [Pope.]  To 
become  immortal. 
Im'-mor-tar-j-ty,  84,  105 :  *.    Exemption  from 

death)  everlasting  life ;  exemption  from  oblivion. 
Im-mor'-ti-FX-CA  -WON,  t.    A  state  in  which  the 
passions  are  not  dsmd  or  mortified,  but  exist  in  unre- 
strained force. 
IMMOVABLE,  tm-mBT-Ya-bl,   107,   101:  a. 

not  to  be  forced  from  its  place ;  unshaken. 
Im-mo'-va-bly,  ad.    In  a  state  not  to  be  shaken, 
lm-mo'-va-ble-rjesa,   *.    The   state    of  being    im- 
movable :  Immovabifity  may  also  be  met  with. 
lMMUND=Im-mund',  a.    Unclean.  [Burton.] 
lm'-mun-dic/,-*-ty,  59, 105 :  t.   Impurity. 
IMMUNITY,  im-mu'-nl-t&j,  105:  t.   Freedom 

or  exception  from  obligation  j  privilege;  freedom. 
To  lMMURE=Km-mury,  49:  v.  a.    To  enclose 

within  walls;  to  shut  up,  to  imprison. 
Im-murV,  ».    A  wall,  an  enclosure.  [Shaks.] 
IM  MUSICAL,  im-mu'-z4-c£l,  a.   Unmusical. 
IMMUTABLE,  im-mu'-ta-bl,  a.  Unchangeable. 
Im-mu'-ta-bljr,  ad.   Unchangeably. 
Im-mu'-to-biP'-i-ty,  84 :  «.    Unchangeableness. 
To  Im-mtjtb',  v.  a.    To  make  a  change  in.  See  Im-. 
Im'-mu-ta"-/ion,  89 :  «.    Change,  alteration. 
IMP=»Imp,  *.    Originally,  a  scion   or  young  slip ; 

hence,  the  offspring,  a  son;  a  youth;  also,  a  subaltern 

devil,  a  little  devil,  which  last  remains  as  the  only 

modern  sense. 
To  Imp,  V.  a.  To  plant,  to  engraft ;  [Obs.;]  to  lengthen 

or  enlarge  with  anything  adseititious ;  particularly,  to 

repair  with  adseititious  feathers,  as  a  hawk's  wing. 

[Shaks.  Dryden.] 
IMPACABLE,  Im-pa'-c^bl,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be 

softened  or  appeased.  [Spenser.] 
To  IMPACT==im-pXctf,  v.  a.   To  drive  close. 
Im'-pact,  83  :  *.    A  forcible  touch,  impression. 
To  lMPAlNT=im-paW,v.tf.  To  paint  [Shaks.] 
To  lMPAIR=im-part',  41 :   v.  a.  and  it.    To 

make  worse,  to  weaken:—***.  To  grow  worse;  to 

wear  out 
Im-pair'-eT,  t.    That  which  impairs. 
Im-pairZ-ment,  «.    Injury :  B.  Jonson  uses  Impair'. 
IMPAIR=im'-pire,  a.    Unequal,  unsuitable. 
Im-par'-/-TF,   92,101:  8.    Inequality;  dispropor- 
tion ;  oddness;  difference  in  degree. 
IMPALPABLE,  Im-p&l'-pA-bl,  101 :   a.    Not 

perceptible  by  touch ;  not  coarse  or  gross. 
Im-pal'-pa-bil"-i-ty, «.    State  of  being  impalpable. 
lMPANATE^m-pa'-Iiatt,  a.  Embodied  in  bread. 

[Cranmerl  Hence,  To  ImpatnaU,  and  I m' pan a"tion. 
7b  IMPANEL=im-paV-£l,  v.  a.    To  write  or 

enter  by  name  into  a  little  schedule  of  parchment 

called  a  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury. 
To  IMPARADISE=im-paV-a-dIce,  152:  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  place  of  felicity ;  to  make  happy. 
IMPARASYLLABIC  «  !m-paV-4-«TW&b''-ick, 

88:  a.   Not  having  an  equal  number  of  syllables. 
IMPARITY.— See  above  under  Impair. 
To  IMPARK=im-park',  v.  a.    To  enclose  as  a 

park. 
To  IMPARLt^im.parl',  V.  n.    To  have  delay  in 

law  for  mutual  adjustment 
Im-par'-lance,  «.    A  petition  of  a  day  to  consider 

what  answer  a  defendant  shall  make ;  more  commonly, 

time  to  plead,  which  in  a  general  imparlance  is  always 

to  another  term. 


then,  166. 
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I M  PARSON  EE=Ym-par'-son-ec' 

to  a  living  and  in  full  possession. 
To  IMPART^im-part',  v.  a.    To  grant  as  to  a 

partaker;  to  grant  j  to  make  known. 
Im-parY-i'ble,  «.    Communicable. 
Im-part'-ment,  S.    Disclosure.  [Shaks.] 
IMPARTIAL,  im-par/-sh,ai,  147:  a.    Not  par- 

tial,  free  from  bias,  disinterested;  just. 
Im-pary-/ial-ly,  ad.  Without  bias;  equitably. 
Im-par'-Zi-ar-i-ty,  (-sh4-aT4-t^,  84,  105)  t. 

Indifference  to  all  parlies ;  justice. 
IMPASSABLE,  im-paV-ad-bl,  101:  a.   Not  to 

be  passed,  not  admitting  passage  j  impervious. 
Im-pasZ-sa-bltf-neM,  *.  State  of  being  impassable. 
IMPASSIBLE,    im-paY-s£-bl,  105,   101:    a. 

Not  liable  to  passion  or  suffering;  exempt  from  pain. 
Im-pas'-si-bU-ness,  *.  Impassibility. 
Im'-pas-t*-bil"-i-ty>  t.  Exemption  from  suffering. 
Im-pas'-stve,    (-civ,  105)  a.    Exempt   from  the 

agency  of  external  causes :  Hence,  Impulsiveness. 
Im-PAs'-S/ON-atk,  a.  Without  feeling. — See  lower. 
To  IMPASSION,  im-pash'-un,  90,  147:  v.  a. 

To  move  with  passion,  to  affect  strongly. 
Im-paV-tion-ate,  a.  Strongly  affected. — See  Im-. 
To  lm-pas'-Jion-ate,  v.  a.  To  affect  powerfully. 
To  IMPASTE,  im-paxst',  111 :  v.  a.  To  knead 

into  paste;  to  cover  as  with  paste;  to  lay  on  colours 

thick  and  bold. 
Im'-pas-TA^-t/om,  89 :  *.  A   mixture  of  materials 

bound  together  by  a  paste  and  hardened  by  air  or  fire. 
IMPAT1BLE.— See  below  under  Impatient 
IMPATIENT,  im-pa'-sh'Snt,  90:  a.    Not  able 

to  endure,  followed  by  of;  agitated  by  some  painful 


passion,  followed  by  at  before  the  occasion;  more 
commonly,  fretful,  nasty,  not  enduring  delay;  in 
Spenser,  not  to  be  borne,  impatible :  it  is  found  very 


rarely  as  a  substantive. 

Im-pa'-ZiVnt-ly,  ad.  In  an  impatient  manner. 

Im-pa'-/<>ftce,  #.  The  quality  of  being  impatient 

Im-pat'-j-blb,  92 :  o.  Not  to  be  borne. 

To  IMPATRONIZE=im-pa'-trA-nIze,  v.  a.  To 
put  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  of  a  seignory. 

To  lMPAWN«Tm-paW,  v.  a.  To  pledge. 

To  IMPEACH ^m-peatch',  v.  a.  In  old  authors, 
to  hinder  or  arrest ;  henee,  to  arrest  by  an  accusation ; 
and,  hence,  to  accuse  by  public  authority :  from  the 
lost  sense,  to  bring  into  question: — it  maybe  met  with 
in  Shakspeare  as  a  substantive. 

Inv-peach'-a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  impeachment 

lm-peach'-er,  s.  An  accuser. 

Im-peach'-ment,  t.  Hinderance  ;  [Obs.  ;j  public 
accusation ;  the  charge  preferred ;  reproach. 

To  IM  PEARL,  tm-perl',  131 :  v.  a.  To  form  in 
resemblance  of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

IMPECCABLE,  im-pSc'-ka-bl,  101 :  a.  Ex. 
empt  from  possibility  of  sin. 

lm-pecf-ca-biV'-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Exemption  from 
liability  to  sin ;  exemption  from  failure. 

Im-pec'-can-cy,  8.  Impeccability. 

7b  IMPEDE=im-pedt',  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  ob- 
struct 

Im-ped'-i-ment,  92 :  t.  Literally,  that  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  one's  feet ;  hence,  hinderance,  obstruc- 
tion generally ;  a  defect  in  speech  preventing  fluent 
utterance :  Some  old  writers  use  To  Impediment. 

Im-ped'-t-men/'-tal,  a.  Hindering;  obstructing 
utterance. 

To  lm"-pe-dite',  v.  a.  To  retard.  [Unusual.] 

Im-ped'-t-tive,  92,  105:  a.  Causing  hinderance. 

To  lMPEL=»tm-pSl',  v.  a.  To  drive  or  urge. 

Tbs  »ch«fnm  satire,  and  the  principle*  to  whi 

Vowel* :  guti'-wa^ :  ch$p'-man  :  pd-pi* :  laS» 
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Ira-pei'-ler,  36:  t.  He  who  impels. 

Im-pelMent,  *.  An  impulsive  power. 

£7»  For  the  other  relations  see  Impulse,  frc. 

To  lMPEN=im-pen',  v.  a.  To  shut  up. 

To  1 M  PEN  D=im-p£nd',  v.  n.    To  hang  OTer ;  to 

be  near,  to  press  nearly. 
Im-pen'-dent,  a.  Imminent;  pressing  closely. 
Im-pen'-dence,  lm-pen'-den-cy,  *.   The  state  of 

hanging  over ;  near  approach. 
IMPENETRABLE,  im-pSn'4-tr<I-bl,  101 :  a. 

Not  to  be  pierced}   impervious;   nnteachable;  im- 
movable. 
Im-pen'-e-tra-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  penetrated. 
Im-pen'-e-tra-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  The  state  of 

being  impenetrable  :—Impen,etrahleneu  is  less  used. 
IMPENITENT,  im-pSn'4-tSnt,  105:  a. and*. 

Not  penitent ;   not  repenting  of  sin ;   obdurate  :—$. 

An  impenitent  person. 
Im-pen'-i-tent-Iy,  ad.  Without  repentance. 
Im-pen'-i-tence,  Im-pen'-r-ten-cy,    *.    State   of 

being  impenitent;  obduracy. 
IMPENNOUS,  Tm-pen'-nus,  a.  Wanting  wings. 
7\>1M PEOPLE,  im-pe'-pl,  103,  101:  v.  a.  To 

form  into  a  community. 
IMPERATE=im'-p8r-aU,  a.  Done  by  direction, 

appropriately,  of  the  mind,  or  by  impulse. 
Iu-PKr'-^-TIVE,  (-tlV,  105)   a.  Commanding;  ex- 

pressing  command,  or  having  the  form  of  expressing  it 
Im-perZ-a-tive-Iy,  ad.  Authoritatively. 
Im-per/-a-to"-ri-al,  90  :  a.  Commanding. 
IMPERCEPTIBLE,  im'-per-c«p"-t£-bl,  101  : 

a.  Not  to  be  perceived  :  It  occurs  as  a  substantive. 
lm'-per-cep"-tt-bly,  ad.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 

perceived. 
Im'-per-cep/'-tt-ble-nes«,  *.  Quality  of  being  im- 
perceptible. 
Im'-pbr-cip"-ient,  (-ySnt,  146)  a.  Not  perceiving. 
IMPERD1BLE,  im-per'-d£-bl,  105,   101:   a. 

Not  destructible:— hence,  Imper'dibiC'ity.  [Both  words 

unusual.] 
IMPERFECT==im-per/-fe'ct,  a.    Not  complete, 

defective ;  frail ;  not  perfect  as  to  time  or  tense. 
Im-per'-fect-ly,  ad.  Not  fully  or  entirely. 
lm'-per-fec"-/ion,  89  :  *.   Defect,  fault,  failure:— 

Imper'/eclnest  is  little  used. 
IMPERFORATED=Im-peri-fA-ra-t«d,  a.   Not 

pierced  through,  closed : — Imperforate  was  formerly 

Im-per/-fo-ra"-/ion,  89 :  *.    State  of  being  closed. 
IMPERIAL,  im-peri'4-al,  43,  105  :  a.   (Com. 

fiare  Imperate.)    Belonging  to  an  emperor;  possess- 
ng supremacy;  royal 
Im-pe'-ri-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  royal  manner. 
Im-pe'-rt-a-lUt,  *.  One  that  belongs  to  an  emperor, 

particularly  as  regarded  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
Im-pe'-ri-al-ty,  *.  Imperial  power, 
Im-pe'-ju-OPB,  120  :  a.  Assuming  command  ;  com- 
manding, authoritative ;  haughty,  tyrannical. 
Im-pe'-ri-ot/s-ly,  ad.  In  an  imperious  manner. 
Im-pe'-ri-oi/s-nesg,  *.   Air  of  command ;  arrogance. 
To  IMPERIL=!m-pSr'-il,  v.  a.  To  endanger. 
IMPERISHABLE,  Tm-pSr'-wh-a-bl,   101:  a. 

Not  liable  to  perish:  Hence,  lmper'ithablenesi. 
IMPERMANENT^im-per^ma-nifot,  a.    Not 

permanent :  hence,  Imper'manenee. 
IMPERMEABLE,  im-per'-ml-a-bl,  101:   a. 

Not  to  be  passed  through  as  to  the  pores  by  a  fluid : 

hence,  ImpeHmeabifity. 
IM  PERSONA  L=im-per-85n-ai,  a.    Having  no 

person ;  not  varied  according  to  the  persons, 
ft  the  numbers  refer,  preotd*  the  Dictionary. 

:  g<5od:  j'W,  t.  e.j'ew,  55 :  a,.t/\,  &c,  m*/*,  171, 
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Iro-per/-son-<iHjf,  ad.  As  a  verb  impersonal. 
Im'-per-«on-al//-i-ty,  *.  Indistinctness  of  person. 
To  lm-per'-gon-ate,  v.  a.  To  personify. 

IMPERSPICUOUS,Tm'-per-spickff-A-u8, 120 : 
a.  Wanting  clearness:  hence,  Imper'tpicu'Uy. 

IMPERSUASIBLE,  im'-per-8wa"-zi-bl,  158, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion. 

IMPERTINENT,  im-per'-t4-n«nt,  105 :  a.  and 
s.  Not  pertinent  or  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
hence,  intrusive,  meddling ;  foolish,  trifling ;  rude, 
unmannerly  : — «.  An  intruder,  a  trifler,  a  saucy  per- 
son. 

Im-per'-ti-nent-ly,  ad.    In  an  impertinent  manner. 

Im-per'-ti-nence,  lm-per'-ti-neu-cy,  #.  Something 
of  no  present  weight ;  intrusion  ;  trine ;  rudeness. 

1M  PERTRAN  SIBLE,  Tm'-per-tiaV'-a^-bl, 
101:  a.  Not  to  be  passed  through:  hence,  JsrW- 
tran'sibu"ity. 

lMPERTURBED=im'-per-tur"-bed,  14:  a. 
Not  disturbed,  not  clouded;  (compare  Turbid;)  so- 
rcne,  clear. 

Im'-per-tuf-ba-bl*,  101  :  a.  Not  to  be  disturbed. 

Im/-per-tur-ba"-/i'on,  89  :  #.  Calmness. 

IMPERVIOUS,  im-per'-vi-us,  146,  120:  a. 
Impassable,  impenetrable;  impermeable. 

Im-per'-v»-ows-ly,  ad.   Impassably. 

Im-per'-vi-ovs-ness,  g.  State  of  not  being  pervious. 

IMPETIGINOUS,  im'-p4-tid''-g£-nu8,  105, 
120:  a.  Resembling  ring- worm  or  Utters ;  scurfy. 

To  IMPETRATE=fm'-p£-tra/*,  v.  a.  To  obtain 
bv  request  or  entreaty :  old  authors  use  it  adjectlvely. 

Wjpe-tro-ble,  101 :  <i.  To  be  gained  by  asking. 

Im"-pe-tra'-bve,  105  :  a.  Obtaining  by  entreaty. 

lm"-pe-tra'-tor-y,  a.  Beseeching,  obtaining. 

lm'-pe-tra"-/ioIl,  89  :  *.  Act  of  obtaining  by  en- 
treaty ;  a  pre-obtaining  from  the  pope  of  a  benefice 
belonging  to  the  king. 

IMPETUOUS,  im-pSt'-A-us,  120:  coUoq.  Im- 
p$t'-sh«5-Ui,  147:  a.  Violent,  forcible;  fiorce, 
vehement,  passionate. 

Im-pef'-tf-OtfS-ly,  ad.  In  an  impetuous  manner. 

Im-pe/'-tr-Oitt-ness,  *.  Impetuosity. 

Im-pe/.ti-o^-i-ty,  84,  105:  #.  Violence,  vehe- 
mence of  passion. 

ht'-PK-TUS,  g.  [  Lat.]  Violent  tendency  to  any  point ; 
strictly,  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  striking  body,  conjointly. 

lMPICTURED=im-pTck'-tAr«d,  co/ioq.  im- 
pTck'-choord,  147  :  a.  Painted,  impressed. 
[Spenser.] 

7c/IMPIERCE,im-pcirce',  103,  43:  v.  a.  To 
fix  as  a  dart  in :  but  Impierce'able  is,  jirt-plerceable.— 
See  I  en-. 

IMPIETY,  im-p?-£-t^84,  105  :  #.  Ungodliness  ; 

irreverence  of  God;  want  of  duty  to  parents:  act  of 

wickedness;  profane n ess. 
Im'-pj-OCS,  146 :  a.  Irreligious,  wicked,  profane. 
Im^-pi-oiw-ly,  120,  105  :  ad.   Profanely,  wickedly. 
Im'-pi-ous-ness,  g.  Impiety. 
To  IMPIGNORATE=im-pig'-nA-ratt,  v.  a.  To 

pledge,  or  pawn  :  hence,  Impignora"tion. 
To  lMPlNGE=im-p?ngt',  v.  n.    To  fall  against 
something,  to  clash  uitli  something. 

To  IMPINGUATE=!m-Prng'-gwaU,158, 145  : 

t».  a.  To  fatten,  to  make  fat.  [Bacon.] 
IMPIOUS,  &c— See  under  Impiety. 

IMPLACABLE,  im-pla'-cd-bl,  101:  a.    Not  to 

be  appeased  or  pacified }  not  to  be  subdued. 
Im-pla'-ca-bly,  ad.  In  an  implacable  manner. 
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Im-pla'-ca-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105:  g.  The  state  or 
quality  of  not  being  appeasable  :—ImpUi'cal>lencis 
also  occurs. 

To  IMPLANT=Im-plant',  11  :  v.  a.  To  infix  or 
set  for  growth:  generally  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

lm'-plan-ta"-/ion,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  implanting. 

IMPL\USIBLE,mi-plaV-z£-bl,  151,105,101 : 
a.  Not  specious,  not  catching  at  applause;  hence,  not 
likely  to  persuade. 

lm-plau'-st-bly,  ad.  In  an  implausible  manner. 

To  IMPLEACH=rIm-pleatch',  v.  a.  To  inter, 
weave.  [Shaks.  Lover's  Complaint.] 

To  IMPLEADsrlm-plcad',  v.  a.  To  sue  or  pro- 
secute  by  course  of  law;  to  accuse. 

Im-plead'-tr,  36 :  g.  One  who  prosecutes  another. 

lMPLEMENT=tm'-pl£-m«nt,  *.  Whatever  may 
supply  want* ;  henc,  the  present  ordinary  application 
of  the  word  as  the  name  for  a  tool,  a  vessel,  a  utensil. 

lM-PLE'-riON,  89  :  #.  Act  of  filling ;  state  of  being 
full. 

IMPLEX,  fm'-plScks,  188:  o.  Complicated. 

To  Im'-plncatk,  v.  a.  To  involve,  to  infold ;  to 
entangle,  to  embarrass. 

lm"-pl*-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  implication. 

Im"-pli'-ca'-tive-ly,  ad.  By  implication. 

Ini'-pli-ca"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Involution,  entanglement ; 
inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Im-puc'-it,  (lm-plW-Tf)  a.  Infolded,  compli. 
cated;  [this  literal  sense  is  rare,  though  it  occurs  iu 
Milton  and  Pope;]  inferred,  or  tacitly  comprised 
though  not  expressed ;  more  commonly,  resting  so  en- 
tirely on  another  thing  as  to  be  without  likelihood  of 
producing  question  or  examination. 

lm-plu'-it-lv,  ad.  By  inference  dedneible,  but  not 
expressed;  by  connection  with  something  else,  de- 
pendency. 

Im-plic'-it-ness,  t.    State  of  being  implicit. 

To  Im-pi.x',  v.  a.  To  infold  or  involve ;  [this  literal 
sense  is  obsolete ;]  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a  conse- 
quence or  concomitant. 

Im-pli'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.    By  implication. 

To  IMPLORE=iin-plorc',  47:  v.  a.  To  call  upon 
in  supplication;  to  solicit,  to  ask,  to  beg. 

Im-plo-rcr,  g.    One  who  implores. 

IMPLUMED,  im-pl55md',  109:  a.  Unfcathered. 

Im-pltf'-oiotfg,  120:  a.    Naked  of  feathers. 

To  IMPLUNGE 

To  IMPLY.- 


Consonants: 
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lm-plungi',  v.  a.  To  immerse, 
under  Implex. 
1MPOLARILY,  im-po'-lar-^-l&j,  129, 12, 105 : 
a.  Not  according  to  the  direction  of  the  poles.  [Unu- 
sual.] 

I M  PO  LICY.— See  under  Impolitic. 

IMPOLlTE=im'-pA-liti",a.    Not  polite. 

In/-po-Hte'/-iy,  ad.    Uncivilly,  rudely. 

Im'-po-ltte"-rjeas,  *.    Incivility;  rudeness. 

IMPOLITIC,  im-p61'4-tick,  105  :  a.  Void  of  art 
or  forecast ;  tending  to  injure  public  or  private  in- 
terest :  Im'poliV'ical,  the  original  word,  is  obsolete. 

Im-pol'-i-tic-ly,  ad.  Without  forecast;  unwisely, 
imprudently:  Ita'polUTicaUy  is  also  in  use. 

Im-pol'-z-ck,  g.    Want  of  forecast ;  imprudence. 

IMPONDEROUS,  im-pon'-d«r-iw,  120:  a. 
Void  of  sensible  weight. 

Im-pon'-der-a-ble,  10 1  :  a.  That  cannot  be  weighed ; 
imponderous;  the  imponderable  bodies  are  those  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  the  last  two  of 
which  liave  been  proved  to  have  causes  in  common, 
and  it  is  augured  that  they  will  all  at  length  be  traced 
to  some  one  principle  or  pow  er. 

IM POROUS,  Im-port;-us,  47,  120  :  a.  Destitute 
of  pores;  completely  solid. 

Im'-po-roe"-t-ty,  84,  92  :  g.    Destitution  of  pores. 

^  The  .Ign  =  U  wed  after  mode*  of  .polling  ib.t  have  no  irrtgularity  of  found. 

mish-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vuion,  165:  ttm,  166:  th*p,  166. 
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Impossible,  im-p&'-ai-bi,  105, 101 : «.  mat 

cannot  be;  unattainable}  impracticable.    This  void 

is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  substantively. 
lm-pos'-si-bil''-t-ty,  84:  «.  That  which  cannot  be. 
IMPOST. — See  under  To  Impose. 
IM  POSTHUM  E^im-port'-himt, «.  A  collection 

of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst,  an  abscess:  the 

word  is  a  corruption  of  Aposteme,  which  see. 
7b  Ira-post'-hume,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  imposthumate. 
To  Im-post'-hu-mate,  v.  n.  and  «.   To  form  an 

abscess:— act.  To  afflict  with  an  imposthume. 
Im-post'-hu-ma'/-/ion,  89 :  $.   The  act  of  forming 

an  imposthume ;  the  state  in  which  an  imposthume  is 

formed. 

IMPOSTOR,  IMPOSTURE.— See  under  To 
Impose. 

IMPOTENT=im'-pA-«nt,  a,  (Compare  Impos- 
sible.) Wanting  power,  weak,  feeble;  disabled  by  na- 
ture or  disease ;  without  power  of  restraint ;  incapable 
of  inseminating  the  female:  Shakspeare  uses  it  sub- 
stantively  for  one  languishing  under  illness. 

Im'-po-tent-ly,  ad.    Without  power. 

Im'-po-tence,  lin'-po-ten-cy,  «.  State  of  being 
impotent.  ^ 

To  IMPOUND-Im-pownd',  123:  v.  a.  To  en- 
close  as  in  a  pound ;  to  shut  in,  to  confine  in  a  pinfold. 

lb  IMPOVERISH-tm-pov'-^r-wh,  v.  a.  To 
make  poor;  to  exhaust  of  strength,  riches,  or  fertility. 

Im-pov7-er-isiwr,  «,  He  or  that  which  impoverishes. 

Im-pov'-er-ish-ment,  *.  j)nin  of  wealth  or  strength. 

IMPRACTICABLE,  im-pr*ck'-ti.c<l-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  performed ;  impossible ;  untractable 

Im-prac'-ti-ca-bfy,  ad.    Impossibly. 

Im-prac'-tt-ca-ble-ness,  #.    Impracticability. 

Im  prac'-ti-ca-bil"-t-ty,  84, 105 :  ..   The  state  of 

■  being  impracticable. 

7b  IMPRECATE-im'-pri-citt,  v.  a.    To  pray 

that  some  evil  or  curse  may  fall  upon. 
lnV'-pre-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Containing  wishes  of  evil. 
Im'-pre-caff-/ion,  89 :  s.   A  curse. 
To  IMPREGN,  im-prent',  157,  137  :  v.  a.    To 

impregnate ;  to  fill  with  any  matter  or  quality. 
To  Im-preq'-nate,  (-prSg'-nate)  v.  a.  To  AH  with 

young,  to  make  prolific :— Addison  uses  it  in  one  place) 

in  a  neuter  sense  for  to  become  pregnant. 
Im-preg'-nate,  a.    Impregnated.  [Dryden.] 
lm'-preg-na"-/ion,  #.    Act  of  making  prolific;  that 

with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated ;  saturation. 
IMPREGNABLE,  im-preg'-nd-bl,  101 :  a.  Not 

to  be  stormed ;  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken. 
Im-preg'-na-bly,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  defy  foree. 

IMPREJUDiCATE,  W-prf-jW'^li-catt,  109, 
105:  a.  Unprejudiced.  [Brown.] 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE,  im'-pr£-8crip"-t£-blf 
101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  lost  or  impaired  by  claims 
founded  on  prescription. 

Im'-pre-8crip/-ti-bil//-i-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  The  state 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  claims  of 
another. 

To  lMPRESS=im-pr&8/,  r.  a.    To  press  or  force 
in  ;  to  imprint,  to  indent;  to  fix  deep;  to  compel  or 
press  into  the  public  service.— See  the  substantive  * 
below. 

Im-pres'-tt-ble',  a.    That  may  be  impressed. 

lm,-prea-ai-bii,/-t-ty, «.  Quality  of  being  impressible. 

Im-pret'-stve,  105  :  a.  Capable  of  making  impres- 
sion j  capable  of  being  impressed. 

Im-pres/-8tve-]y,  ad.    In  an  impressive  manner. 

Im-preV-sive-ness,  «.   Quality  of  betug  impressive. 

lm-pres'-sion,  (-prSsh'-un,  y0)  «.  Act  of  impress, 
ing;    mark,   indentation;   the  effect  which  objects 
Tbt  ssImsbss  satire,  and  tt»  principle*  to  which  th«  nambm  refer,  pr«c«d«  tha  Dictionary. 

it»'-wi^:  chip'-man:  pcl-pi':  liS»:  good:  j*CR>»  i.e. jew,  55:  a,t,i,&c.  m*te,\7\. 


7b  IMPORT,  im-po'urt,  130:  v.  a.  Appropri- 
ately, to  bear  or  convey  into  a  country  from  a  foreign 
territory :  the  general  meaning  is,  to  bear  in  or  into, 
on  or  upon ;  hence  the  other  meanings,  which  are  «x- 

Fressed  with  a  regular  pronunciation  of  the  o.— See  To 
mport,  &c  five  words  lower. 

Im-port  -eT,  «.    One  who  imports  from  abroad. 

Im-porY-ci-bU,  101:  a.  That  may  be  imported: 
in  old  writings,  insupportable :— See  the  prayer  prefa- 
tory to  Maccabees. 

Im'-port,  (im'-p&urt,  83, 48)  «•  Any  thing  brought 
from  abroad,  as  distinguished  from  an  export.*— See 
also  lower. 

Im/-por-ta"-/toD,  89 :  *.  A  conveyance  into,  almost 
always  applied  to  a  conveyance,  or  thing  conveyed, 
from  abroad.  . 

To  Im-pori',  (im-portf«Ym-pi\»rt',  37)  t>.  a.  To 
bear  or  convey  as  a  signification— to  mean,  to  signify ; 
to  carry  weight,  moment,  or  consequence,  to  be  of 
weight  to;  to  bear  on  the  interest  of,  to  have  a 
bearing  on. 

J  m- port'- leas,  a.   Of  no  weight  or  consequence. 

Im-por'-tarjt,  a.  Momentous,  weighty :  in  Spenser 
it  may  be  found  with  the  literal  meaning  of  carried  or 
pressed  upon ;  and  Shakspeare  in  one  passage  uses  it 
for  importunate. 

lm-por'-tant-ly,  ad.    Weightily,  forcibly. 

Im-por'-tance,  «.  Consequence,  moment ;  formerly, 
also,  the  thing  imported  or  meant;  subject;  and  in 
Shakspeare  it  may  be  found  in  the  sense  of  impor- 
tunity. 

I m'- port,  83:  «.  Meaning;  moment;  tendency. — 
See  also  above. 

7b  Im'-por-tunr",  v.  a.  (In  old  authors,  accented 
on  the  second  syllable.)  To  bear  upon  or  press  with 
solicitation;  to  disturb  or  tease  by  reiteration  of  the 
same  request 

Im'-por-tune",  a.    Importunate.  [Obe.  or  Poet] 

Im'-por-tune"-ly,  ad.    "With  importunity. 

Im/-por-tu"-n*r,  36 :  #.    One  who  importunes. 

lm/-por-tu"-ni-tjr,  s.    Pressing  solicitation. 

iM-POR'-roNATB,  (-tA-Date,  147)  a.  Bearing  on, 
pressing,  urgent,  incessant  in  solicitation. 

Im-por'-/tf-nate-ly,  ad.    With  pressing  request 

lm-por,-/u-nate-neM,  *.    Urgent  solicitation. 

Im-por/-/u-na-cy,  98,  105:  «.  Act  of  importuning. 
[Shaks.,  B.  Jon.]  It  was  formerly  accented  on  the 
third  syllable. 

To  IMPOSE,  Ym-pozt',  v.  a.  To  lay  on  generally ; 
to  lay  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty ;  as  a  duty  or  law ; 
as  a  step  in  the  operation  of  printing,  when  the  pages 
in  type  are  laid  on  a  stone:  To  Impose  on,  to  put  a 
cheat  on,  to  deceive :  Shakspeare  uses  Impose  as  a 
substantive  to  signify  a  command. 

Im-po'-«cT,  t.    One  who  lays  on ;  one  who  enjoins. 

Im-po'-ja-blf,  101 :  a.    That  maybe  imposed. 

Im-po'-sing, part,  and  a.  Deceiving;  laying  on; 
commanding,  &c: — adj.  Commanding  in  manner; 
adapted  to  impress  forcibly. 

1m'-po-sit"-jon,  (-zish'-un,  89)  $.  The  act  of 
laying  on ;  particularly,  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordi- 
nation ;  act  of  annexing ;  that  which  is  imposed,  a  tax, 
toll,  duty,  or  exercise ;  injunction ;  oppression  ;  decep- 
tion, imposture;  a  supernumerary  exercise  laid  on  a 
student  tor  punishment. 

Iu'-POrtT,  (-pAost,  116)  S.  That  is  imposed  or  laid 
upon— a  tax,  toll,  or  duty ;  that  on  which  something  is 
to  be  imposed  or  laid— the  part  of  a  pillar  in  a  building 
on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  superstruction  rests. 

Im-pos'-turr,  (-poV-tirt,  eolloq.  -pos'-ch'oor, 
147)  *•  A  cheat  committed  by  giving  to  persons  or 
things  a  false  appearance :  the  related  words,  Impost- 
turagt),  ImpoJtured,  Impoftmrout,  are  obsolete. 

Im-por'-tor,  38 :  s.  One  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious 
character. 


IM-P 

gt-  Wot  words  act  found  raider  In-,  seek  under  Bn-. 

produce  on  the  mind ;  Image  in  the  mind ;  operation » 

effect  produoed ;  one  course  of  printing  of  a  literary 

work,  edition. 
Im-preif'-wre,  (-prSah'-'oor,  147)  t.  Impression; 

wbioh  word  in  modem  writings  has  taken  place  of  this, 

the  older  word, 
lm-press'-ment,  #.  An  impressing  into  public  service. 
Im'-prks*,  83  :  *.    Mark  made  by  pressure  ;  stamp; 

device;  motto;  impression;  impressment 
IMPREST**-im'-pr£st,  t.  Loan;  money  advanced. 
IMPREVALENCE=lm-preV-a-l«nce,  92:  t. 

Incapability  of  prevailing.  (Bp.  Hall.] 
IMPRIMATUR,  &c*— See  under  To  Imprint 
lMPRIMlS~im-pri'-nH8,  [Lat.]  ad.  First  of  all. 
To  lMPRINT—Im-print',  v.  a.  To  mark  by  pres- 
sure; in  particular,  to  mark  by  types,  to  print;  to 

Ox  intellectually  as  by  pressure:  To  imprvU  in,  to 

press  or  fix  in. 
Im-prim'-er-*;,  105  :  *.    A  printing  house ;  the  art 

of  printing;  an  impression.  [Obs.] 
Isi'-Ptt/-MA//-TUK,  [Lat]  t.    "  Let  It  be   printed;" 

the  licence  to  print  formerly  signified  at  the  beginning 

of  a  book. 
I M7- print,  84 :  t.  Designation  of  the  printer's  name 

and  abode  affixed  to  a  printed  work ;  impression. 
To  IMPRISON,  lm-pru'-zn,  151,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To 

put  into  a  prison ;  to  shut  up. 
Im-prif'-on-ment,  $.    Confinement 
IMPROBABLE,  Im-prol/-<3-bl,  101  :  a.    Not 

likely  to  have  proof,  or  to  be  true;  incredible. 
Im-pror/-«-bly,  105:  ad.    Without  likelihood :  in 

old  authors,  without  proof. 
Im-prob'-a-btl/,-*-ty,  84 :  t.    The  quality  or  being 

improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true. 
To  IMPROBATE=f m'-pri-bate,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
allow ;  not  to  approve, 
lm'-pro  baff-fton,  89 :  t.   Act  of  disapproving. 
Ix-PKOB^j-Tr,  84, 92 :  t.  That  which  is  disapproved 

or  disallowed,  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude. 
IMPROFlClENCY^m'-pri-ash'^n-c^,  147 : 

«.  Want  of  proficiency.  [Unusual.] 
lMPROLinC=?m'-prklif"-Ick,  a.    Unprollflc. 
To  Im'-pro-Hf-i-cate,©.  a.  To  impregnate.  [Brown.] 
lMPROMPTU-im-pr5mp'-t£,  ad.  and  $.   Off 

hand:— a.  An  extemporaneous  effusion.  [Fr.] 
IMPROPER— im-prop'-er,  a.    Not  suited  to  the 

end;  unfit,  unqualified ;  not  accurate. 
Im-prop'-er-ly,  ad.    Not  fitly,  incongruously. 
Im'-pro-pri"-e-ty,  *.  (The  ancient  word  was   Im. 

property.)  Unfitness,  inaccuracy,  incongruousness. 
To  Im-fro'-prj-atb,  v.  a.    To  place  in  or  among 

one's  own,  to  convert  to  private  use ;  (this  is  the  other 

sense  of  the  prefix :  see  Im.  j)  particularly,  to  put 

church  property  into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 
Im-pro'-pn-ate,  a.  Devolved  Into  the  lay  possession. 
Im-prV-pri-a'-tor,  38 :  t.   One  who  impropriates ; 

a  layman  who  has  possession  of  church  land. 
Im-pro'-pr*-a*'-fiorj,  89 :  i.   The  act  of  impropriat- 

ing;   the  benefice  impropriated:  it  is  distinguished 

from  Appropriation,  which  latter  is  when  the  benefice 

Is  in  clerical  hands. 

IM  PROSPEROUS,  Im-pros'-pSr-us,  120:  a. 
Unprosperotts:  so  likewise  Improtperoutly,  and  Im 
proiper'ity. 

7V  IMPROVE,  im-prfloV,  10/ :  v.  a.  and  *.  To 
raise  from  good  to  better ;  to  augment  in  any  respect ; 
to  make  productive:  in  old  authors,  the  word  is  found 
with  the  negative  meaning  of  the  prefix,  (see  Im-,)  so 
as  to  imply  To  Disprove :— ««.  To  advance  in  some- 
thing desirable;  to  advance  or  receive  augmentation 
in  any  respect 

Im-pro'-ver,  t.    He  or  that  which  improves. 


IN-M 

<&*  For  words  not  found  under  Im-,  seek  under  Em-. 


Im-pro'-vo-blt,  101 :  a.   Admitting  melioration. 

Im-pro'-va-bly,  ad.   So  as  to  improve. 

Im-pro'-va-ble-ness,  t.    Capability  of  improvement 

Im-prove'-ment,  $.  Melioration;  something  added 
or  changed  for  the  better j  increase;  instruction. 

IMPROVIDED=Im'-pr&-vr'.d&|,  «.  Unforeseen, 
unprovided  against.  [Spenser.] 

Im'-pro-vit^-iorj,  (-vtzh'-un,  90)  *.  Want  of  fore- 
cast, improvidence.  [Brown.] 

Im-prov'-j-dbnt,  81,  92:  o.    Wanting  forecast 

Im-prov'-i-dent-ly,  ad.    Without  care  or  provision. 

Im-prov'-i-dence,  t.    Want  of  caution  or  provision. 

iM-PRr/'-rjKNT,  109:  a.  Wanting  care,  negligent; 
indiscreet,  injudicious^ 

Im-prw'-dent-ly,  ad.    Indiscreetly,  incautiously. 

Im-prtAdence, «.    Want  of  prudence ;  rashness. 

IMPUDENT~Tm'-p&-d£nt,a.    Shameless. 

Im'-pu-dent-ly,  ad.    Shamelessly. 

Im'-pu-dence,  t.    Shamelessness,  immodesty. 

Im'-pa.du?*-|.ty,  59,  84,  105  :  t.    Immodesty. 

To  IMPUGN,  im-punt',  157,  139:  v.  a.  To 
attack ;  to  assault  by  law  or  argument ;  to  oppose. 

lm-pugn'-tr,  9.    One  who  impugns. 

Im'-puq-ma^-tion,  77,  89:  s.  Resistance.  [Bp. 
Hall.] 

IMPUISSANCE=Tm.pu'-Ie-a5nc€,  81 :  t.  Weak- 

ness.  feebleness,  impoteney. 
IMPUL8E=Tm'-pulce,  81,  153:   t.    (Compare 

To  Impel,  &c.)  Communicated  force,  the  effect  of  one 

body  acting  on  another;  influence  on  the  mind,  motive. 
Im-pol'-sive,  (-cfv,  105)  a.    Having  the  power  of 

impelling;  impellent 
Im-puT-stve-ly,  ad.    With  force;  by  impulse. 
Im-puT-fioD,  (-shun,  147)  t.    Act  of  driving  or 

impelling;  influence  on  the  mind;  impulse. 
IMPUNITY,  tm-pu'-ni-t&j,  105:  #.    Exemption 

from  penalty  or  punishment  |  freedom  from  injury. 
IMPURE=im-purt',  49:  a.    Not  pure;  feculent, 

foul  with  extraneous  mixture;  hence,  defiled  by  sin, 

defiled  by  unchastity;  obscene;  in  old  authors  it  is 

found  as  a  verb. 
Im-purV-ly,  ad.    In  an  impure  manner. 
Im-pu'-ri-ty,  *.    The  quality  of  being  impure ;  any 

foul  matter:  Im  purine t$  is  less  used. 
To   IMPURPLE^m-pur'-pl,   101:    v.  a.   To 

colour  as  with  purple,  to  make  reddish. 
To  IMPUTE=im-pfit*',  v.  a.  To  think  or  reckon 

as  belonging  to;  to  attribute. 
Im-pu'-teT,  36  :  *.  He  that  imputes. 
Im-pu'-ta-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  imputed. 
Im-pu'-ta-ble-nesg,  *.  Quality  of  being  imputable. 
Irji-pu'-ta-tive,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  imputed. 
Im-pu'-tn-tive-ly,  ad.  By  imputation. 
Im'-pu-ta"-*'0n,  89  :  t.  Charge  or  attribution  gene- 
rally of  evil;  censnre,  reproach,  reflection. 
IMPUTRESCIBLE,  Tm'-pA-tr&r-cl-bl,   105, 

101 :  a.  Not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  corruption. 
IN=in,  prep,  and  ad.  Noting  the  place  where  any 

thing  is  present;  or  the  state  present  at  any  time; 

noting  time,  power,  proportion, entrance  ;  concerning; 

close ;  near ;  in  old  authors,  it  often  has  the  sense  of 

on.    In  that,  because:  In  at  mvc/i,  since,  seeing  that : 

In-to-much,  so  that,  to  such  a  degree  that 
In'-ly,  105  :  a.  and  ad.  Interior,  internal,  secret  :— 

adv.  Internally,  within,  secret, 
ln'-ntr,  36  :  a.  Interior :    fn'ner/y,  ad.  is  obs. 


a, 
Iu'-ner-most,  (-m&ast,  116)  a.  Inmost, 
ln'-most,  a.  Deepest,  or  remotest  within. 
The  sign  ss  is  OMd  afttT  modes  of  spsUtiig  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  toned. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision.  165 :  tftin,  166 :  fh&i,  166. 
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09»  For  ward*  not  found  under  Ik-,  seek  under  Etc-. 

Tb  Inn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  barn,  or  under  shelter, 
as.  To  inn  the  crop:— See  also  under  Inn, ». 

In'-nlDg,  *.  Ingathering  of  corn ;  in  the  plural,  lands 
recovered  from  the  sea:  the  turn  for  using  the  bat  in 
the  game  of  cricket. 

IN-,  A  prefix  which  is  adopted  in  our  language  under 
various  forms: — See  Em-,  En-,  Ig-,  11-,  Im-,  and  Ir-. 
It  frequently  signifies  privation,  being  in  such  case 
equivalent  to  not  oraa-;  sometimes  it  implies  simply 
in  or  into ;  somel  imes  en  or  upon.  Of  the  words  which 
follow  commencing  with  In,  only  Inane.  Inca,  Indt, 
Sec,  Indian,  &c,  Indigo,  Ingle,  Ink,  Sec.  Inn,  &c,  are 
without  relationship  to  In-. 

09»  For  words  not  found  under  Ik-,  seek  under  Ek-. 

INABILITY,  in'-a-bir-i-t^  105:  *.  Want  of 
ability  or  power ;  impotence. 

INABSTINENCE,  im-ab'-st£-n$nce,  105:  s. 
A  not  abstaining  from  something ;  prevalence  of  ap- 
petite. 

INABUS1VELY,  fa'-A-bir-cYv-li*,  152,  105 : 

ad.  Without  abuse. 
INACCESSIBLE,  TQ'-ack-b&r-B^bl,  105, 101 : 

a.  Not  to  be  reached;  not  to  be  reached  as  to  the 

summit. 
In'-ac-ces"-S<~b1jr>  105  :  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  reached. 
In'-ac-cen'-si-bir-t-ty,  84  :  *.  The  state  of  being 

inaccessible.  _     , 

INACCURATE=Tn-ac'-cti-rati,  a.  Not  accurate, 

not  exact :  used  mostly  of  performances. 
In-ac'-cu-rate-ly,  105:  ad.  Not  correctly. 
In-ac'-cu-ra-cy,  98  :  *.  Want  of  exactness. 
INACTIVE,  in-ack'-tiv,  105:  a.  Not  active. 
In-ac'-tive-ly,  ad.  Without  motion ;  idly. 
lo'-ac-tiV-i-ty,  84,  92 :  *.  Rest ;  sluggishness. 
ln-ac'-/<on,  89  :  t.  Forbearance  from  action. 
To  iN-Ac'-rff-ATE,  (-t&-ate,  147)  v.  a.  To  put  into 

action.  (This  is  a  different  sense  of  the  prefix  .—See 

In-.)  The  word  is  unusual. 
INADEQUATE,  in-ad'4-kwatt,  105,  188:  a. 

Not  adequate  or  equal  to  the  purpose;  defective. 
In-ad'-e-^wate-ly,  105 :  ad.  Defectively. 
In-ad'-e-qua-cy,  S.  State  or  quality  of  being  inade- 

2uate :  Inafequatentst  is  less  used,  and  Inadeqna'-tion 
i  obs. 

INADMISSIBLE,  in'^-mV'4-bl,  105,  101: 
a.  Not  to  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

INADVERTENT  =  tn'-ad-ver"-tfnt,  a.  Not 
turning  the  mind  to ;  heedless,  negligent. 

In'-ad-ver"-tent-ly,  105:  ad.  Heedlessly. 

]n'-ad-ver"-tence,  In'-ad-ver"-ten-cy,  $.  Inatten- 
tion, heedlessness,  carelessness;  act  or  effect  of  heed- 
lessness: in  old  writings,  Jn'adver"tisement  is  found 
in  the  same  sense. 

1NAFFABLE,  in-af'-f<i-bl,  101:  a.  Not  affable, 

reserved,  sour:  hence,  Innffabif'ity. 

INAFFECTATION,  Tn-af'-fcck-ta"-«hun,  147 : 

s.  State  of  being  void  of  affect  ut ion :  Uri 'affect* 'ed,  and 

Un'offecfedh/,  are  its  only  relutious  in  good  use. 
INAIDABLE,  in-av'-dd-bl,  101:  a.  That  cannot 

be  assisted.  [Skaks.] 
INALIENABLE, In-alt'-yfin-a-bl,  146, 101 :  a. 

That  cannot  be  alienated  or  transferred. 
In-a'-lien-fl-ble-nees,  *.  State  of  being  inalienable. 
INALIMENTAL,  tn-aT4-meQ"-tal,  105:  a. 

Affording  no  nourishment. 
INAM1SS1BLE,  Tr/^-nnV'-si-bl,  105, 101 :  a. 

Not  to  be  lost :  hence,  In'amm"iblentst. 
INAMORATO,  Tn-am'-A-ra~-tA,  97:  t.  One  In 

love:  usually  a  contemptuous  expression. 
IN  AN  E=in-ant',  a.  and  *.  Empty,  void : — *.  Space 

beyond  tlie  confines  of  the  world.  [Unallied  to  In-.] 
In-an'-i-ty,  92,  105 :  «.  Emptiness,  vanity. 
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ln'-fl-nif^-ion,  (-n  wh'-uu,  89)  $.  Emptiness  of  body, 

want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  the  animal. 
To  INANIMATE,  in-an'4-mat«,  105  :  v.  a.  To 

put  life  into,  to  animate.  [Donne.] 
In-an'-i-ma"-/ton,  89  :  t.  Animation.  [Donne.] 
lN-ArZ-1-MATE,  105  :)«.  Not  animated;  (this  is  the 
In-an'-i-ma-tkd,       J  other  sense  of  the  prefix  »  see 

In-;)  without  life;  without  sprightlinesa. 
INANITION,  INANITY.— See  under  Inane. 
1NAPPETENCY,  tn-stp'-p^-ten-c^,    105:    «. 

Want  of  desire,  particularly  for  food:  Inap'petenco  is 

the  same. 
INAPPLICABLE,   in-ap'-pl£-c<3-bl,  101:    a. 

Not  applicable,  that  cannot  be  applied. 
In-ap'-pli-ca-bir-i'-ty,  84, 105  :  t.  The  quality  of 

not  being  applicable. 
In-ap'-plj-ca"-TJON,  89:  #.  Want  of  application, 

want  of  attention  or  assiduity ;  indolence,  negligence. 
INAPPOSITE,  m-ap'-pA-zit,  151, 105:  a.  Not 

apposite,  not  fit  or  suitable. 
INAPPRECIABLE,  in'-Sp-pre^-sbi-a-bl,  101 : 

a.  Not  to  be  appreciated,  inestimable. 
INAPPREHENSIBLE,  in'-ap-prJ-bSrf-c£-bl, 

105, 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  heard  or  understood. 
ln'-ap-pre-hcn"-M've,  (-civ,  152,  105:)  a.  Not 

hearing  or  undent*  n&tug,  notk noticing,  regardless. 
I N APPROA C  H  A  B  LE,    In'-ap-pioatch"-a-bl, 

101 :  a.  Not  to  be  approached. 
INAPPROPRIATE,  iu'-ap-pro"-pr£-att,  105: 

A.  Not  appropriate,  unsuited. 
INAPTITUDE,  tn-ap'-ti-tide,  105  :  *.  Want  of 

aptitude,  unfitness. 
INAQUATE,  in-a'-kwat<,  188:  a.  Embodied  in 

water.    [Cranmer.]    Hence,  In'aq*a"tion.     Compare 

Impanate. 
INARABLE,  in-arM-bl,  101  :  a.  Not  arable. 
To  INARCH=in-artch',  V.  a.    To   graft   by   ap- 

proaoh,  that  is,  to  gjaft  by  uniting  a  scion  to  a  stock 

without  separating  it  from  its  parent  tree. 
INARTICULATE=Tn'-artick/'-i-liu,  a.    Not 

uttered  with  articulatiou,  or  junction  of  the  organs  of 

speech. 
In/-ar-tic"-u-1ate-ly,  ad.  Indistinctly. 
In'-ar-tic^-u-late-ness,  *.  Inarticulation. 
In,-ar-tic'-u-la"-/ion,    89:     *.    Indistinctness    of 

sounds  in  speaking. 
INARTIFICIAL,   in-ar'-t^-fW-al,    147:   a. 

Not  done  by  art,  simple,  artless. 
In-ar'-ti-fic"-itfl-ly,  ad.  Without  art, 
INATTENTIVE,  in'-at-ten"-tlv,  105 :  a.   Not 

fixing  the  mind,  heedless,  careless. 
In'-at-ten"-tive-ly,  ad.  Heedlessly. 
In'-at-ten"-/ioil,  89  :  *.  Want  of  attention,  neglect 
INAUDIBLE,  In-tV-d£-bl,  123,  105,  101  :  a. 

Not  audible,  not  to  be  heard ;  void  of  sound. 
In-au'-di-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  heard. 
To  INAUGURATE=Yn-aV-gA-rate,  123  :  v.  a. 

To  introduce  into  nn  office  with  certain  ceremonies,  an 

expression  borrowed  from  the  old  Romans,  who  em- 
ployed the  solemn  rites  of  augury  when  they  com- 
menced an  important  undertaking ;  to  begin  with  good 

omens ;  to  begin. 
In-au'-gu-rate,  o.  Invested  with  office. 
In-au"-gu-ra'-tor-y,  a.  Inaugural. 
ln-au'-gu-ra"-/ton,  89  :  t.  Investiture  by  solemn 

rites. 
In-au'-gu-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  inauguration. 
INAURATION,  ln'4v>-ra''-sl»un,  89:  t.    The 

act  or  process  of  gilding.  M 
INAUSPICIOUS,  In'-lu-spW'-'us,  147,  120: 

a.  Ill-omened,  nnluckv,  unfortunate. 


Tba  tchamaa  anUra,  and  the  principle*  to  wbiea  tbs  numbers  refer,  precede  tb«  Dictionary. 
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ln'-au-spic^-iOKS-ly,  ad.  With  ill  omens. 
In'-au  spic"-ioi«-ness,  #•  Unfavourableness. 
In-au'-sp<-cate,  a.  Ill-omened.  [Sir  G.  Buck.] 
lNBElNG=In'-b^-lDg,«.  Inherenoe.  [Wuu.] 
lNBORN=ln'-bt>»rii,38:  a.  Innate. 
INBREATHED.Ii/-brktKd,  114:  a.  Inspired. 
7b  INBREED=Io'-bre«J,  v.  a.  To  produce. 
In'-bred,  81  :  a.  Bred  within,  natural. 
1NCA,  lngMcJ,  158  :  «.  A  Peruvian  king. 
To  INC  AGE=In-cagt',  v.  a.  To  confine  as  in  a  cage. 
In-cage'-ment,  t.  Confinement  [Shelton.] 
INCALCULABLE,  Tn-dU'-ci-ia-bl,    101: 

That  cannot  be  calculated,  beyond  calculation. 
In-Cal'-CU-la-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  calculated. 
INCALESCENCE,  to'-c<§-leV'-c*nc*,  *.  State  of 

growing  worm,  Incipient  heat:  I*cmle*ce*cy  is  the 
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In-CUu'-twJrt-ly,  ad.  Unwarily,  heedlessly. 
In-cau'-/ioi»-ness,  «.  Want  of  caution. 
INCAVATED=ln"-c<i-va'-t*d,  a.   Made  hollow; 
bent  round  or  in ;  Excavated,  with  the  same  general 
import,  is  mostly  applied  to  larger  operations :— hence 
lnfcat>a"tion. 
To  INCEND~Yn-c8nd',  v.  a.  To  inflame.  [Obs.] 
In-ceod'-wr-y,  (Tn-cSnd'-yar-l^  146, 105)  t.  and 
a.  One  who  sets  fire  to  a  building  or  stores  for  malice 
or  robbery;  one  »bo  inflames  faction   or   promotes 
quarrels : — adj.  Pertaining  to  the  wilful  and  malicious 
burning  of  buildings  or  stores  i  inflammatory ;  ex- 
citing: Bacon  uses  Incenf  teas  for  the  adjective,  but 
he  is  not  followed. 
To  In-censk',  153:  v.  a.  To  enkindle  or  inflame 

with  anger  \  to  provoke,  to  exasperate, 
Ill-ceng^-ment,  «.  Heat,  anger,  fury. 

In-cen'-sor,  #.  A  kindler,  an  iuflamer. 

In-cen'-eive,  a.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite. 

In-cen'-Jton,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Act  of  kindling. 
[Bacon.] 

In-cen'-tive,  (-tfv,  105)  a.  Inciting,  encouraging, 
followed  by  to  .*— i.  That  which  kindles,  provokes,  or 
excites. 

In'-cen*r,  83  :  *.  A  thing  burnt,  applied  exclusively 
to  perfumes  exhaled  by  fire  in  worship. 

To  In '-cense,  82 :  v.  a.  To  perfume  with  incense. 

In'-cen-sor-y,  129,  18, 105  :  t.  The  vessel  in  which 
incense  is  burnt  and  offered. 

INCEPTION,  In-c«p'-«hun,  89:  *.  Beginning. 

In-cep'-bve,  105:  o.  Noting  beginning. 

In-cep'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  beginner ;  a  person  admitted 
to  an  academical  degree  not  completed. 

INCERATIVE,  Yn-cer*'-4-t1vf  43,  105:  a. 
Cleaving  to,  like  wax:  In'-ccra"tion,  the  act  of  cover- 
ing with  wax.  .     . 

INCERTITUDE,  In-cer'-te-t&dt,  105 :  «.  Un- 
certainty:  in  old  writers,  Incertain,  Incertainly  and 
Ineertaimty  are  found  instead  of  Uncertaia,  Sec. 

INCESSANT=InceV-84nt,  a.  Unceasing. 

Io-ceu'-sant-ly,  ad.  Continually. 

In-ccs'-san-cy,  t.  Unceasingness. 

In-cen'-sa-blf,  a.  Incessant.  [Obs.] 

INCEST=Tn'-Ce*t,  i.  Originally,  any  forbidden 
union  of  the  sexes;  at  present,  criminal  conjunction  of 
the  sexes  within  degrees  prohibited. 

In-ce»/-/iM>trs,  (-to-ui.  120:  coiloq.  .ch'oo-us, 
H7)  a.  Guilty  of  incest  or  impious  cohabitation. 

In-ces'*/M-ous-ly,  ad.  In  an  incestuous  manner. 

In-ces'-/tf-0tf8«neis,  t.  State  of  incest  [Bp.  Hall.] 

lNCH=tntch,  f.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot ;  any 
small  quantity ;  a  nice  point  of  time. 

To  Inch,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  drive  by  inches ;  [Dry den  ;] 
todenlout  as  by  inches:— sen.  [Drydcn]  to  advance 
or  retire  as  by  inches. 

Inched,  (Intent,  114,  143)  a.  Containing  inches. 

Inch'-meal,  f.  A  piece  an  inch  long;  By  inchmeal, 

IN&H?ST1TY,  Yn-chaY-te-t^,  92, 105 :  «.  Want 

of  chastity';  loss  of  chastity. 
INCHIP1N,  in'-che-ptn,  t.  Some  of  the  inside  of 

To  INCHOATE,  tntf'-ctotc,  158,  161 :  v.  a.  To 

begin,  to  commence. 
In'-c/fo-ate,  a.  Begun,  entered  upon. 
In"-cAo-ate'-ly,  ad.  In  an  incipient  degree. 
I/i"-cAo-a'-tive,  105 :  a.  Inceptive. 
I«'.cAo-a"-/ion,  89:  i.  Act  of  beginning. 
To  INCIDE.— To  incise,  which  see. 
INCIDENCE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
INCIDENT,  In'-ce-dSnt,  a.  and  *.    literally, 

Tbs  »ign  =  Is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bar*  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-un,  i.  e.  mittion,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165:  tttn,  166:  th£o,  166. 


INCAMERATION,  in-c«m'.*r-a''-8hun,  89  :  t. 
The  act  of  placing  In  a  chamber  or  office ;  appropri- 
ately, the  act  of  plat-lug  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  lands,  revenues  or  other  rights. 

lNCANDESCENT=fn'-can-de»"-c*nt, a.  White 
or  glowing  with  heat. 

Jn'-can-der'-cence,  *.  A  white  heat. 

INCANTATION,  lu'-can-ta"-*!^,,  89:  *  A 
magical  charming  by  songs  j  enchantment. 

In-can'-ta-ter-y,  a.  Dealing  by  enchantment 

To  INCANTON,Yn-c*n'ton,  18:  v.  a.  To  unite 
into  a  canton  or  separate  comniunitv. 

INCAPABLE,  In-ca'-txJ-W,  101  :  o.  Wanting 
room  to  hold  or  contain ;  hence,  wauting  mental  power 
to  comprehend ;  unable,  unequal  to  any  thing;  dis> 
qualified  by  law;  disqualified  by  disposition. 

In-ca'-po-ble-ness,  *.  Incapability. 

In-ca'-pa-bil"-i-jty,  84,  105:  t.  Natural  inabi- 
lity, legal  disqualification. 

In'-cj-pa"-cioc«,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Not  capacious; 
not  large  or  spacious. 

)n'-ca-pa"*ctbu8-nes8,  *.  Narrowness. 

In'-ca-pac"-t-ty,  (-paW-i-tftu,.  92, 105)  t.  Want  of 
capacity;  want  of  intellectual  power. 

To  ln'-ca-pac/r-»-tate,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  capacity ; 
to  disable  naturally  or  legally. 

Iu'-ca-pac/-t-ta'r-/ion,  89 :  t.  Want  of  capacity ; 
disqualification. 

To  lNCARCERATE-Tn-car'-cer-ati,  v.  a.  To 
put  in  a  dungeon;  to  imprison. 

Iu-car/-cer-ate,  a.  Imprisoned. 

In  caK-cer-a^-fton,  89:  t.  Imprisonment. 

To  INCARN=ln-carn',  33:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
cover  with  flesh : — ncu.  To  breed  flesh. 

In-cabZ-n^-d/nb,  105 :  a.  Flesh  or  carnation 
coloured,  red.  [Lovelace,  1640.] 

To  In«car/-na-dine,  v.  a.  To  dye  red.  [Shake.] 

To  In-car'-nate,  v.  a.  To  clothe  with  flesh. 

In-car'-nate,  a.  Embodied  in  flesh. 

ln'-car-nair-/ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  taking  the  human 
body  and  the  nature  of  man ;  in  surgery,  the  process 
of  healing,  and  filling  with  new  flesh;  some  authors 
have  used  it  for  the  name  of  the  colour  carnation. 

ln-carZ-na-U've,  a.  and  «.  Generating  flesh  : — #.  A 
medicine  that  generates  flesh. 

lb  INCASE=in-kact',  152:  v.  a.  To  enclose,  to 
cover,  to  surround  with  something  solid. 

INCASTELLATED=In-dU/7-tdl-Ia,-t»d, a.  En- 
closed  as  in  a  castle. 

INCATENATION,  Yn-caV.e-na'/-shiin,  89:  t. 
The  act  of  linking  together. 

INCAUTIOUS, In-caV-ah'us.  123, 147:  a.  Not 
cautious,  unwary,  heedless,  negligent. 
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railing  on  or  upon,  casual,  fortuitous ;  happening  in 
the  train  of  something  else;  happening,  apt  to  happen : 
— x.  Something  happening  beside  the  main  design, 
casualty. 

In'-o-dent-ly,  ad.  Incidentally.  [Bacon.] 

In'-ct-den/'-fcd,  a.  Casual ;  not  intended ;  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  chief  purpose;  occasional.  Pope  in 
one  place  uses  it  substantively. 

In'-c*-den/'-tal-ltf,  ad,  Iu  an  incidental  manner. 

In'-CI-denck,  105  :1  t.  Accident,  casualty  ;  [Shaks.] 

Iw'-Cl-DBN-cr,  )  the  manner,  or  the  direction, 
in  which  one  body  falls  on  or  strikes  another :  Angle 
of  incidence  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  incidence 
and  the  plane  struck,  or  by  the  line  of  incidence  and 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  struck. 

Tb  lNaNERATE-Xn-cto'^r4tt,  129:  v.  a. 
To  burn  to  ashes:  hence.  Inch? era" Hon, 

INCIPIENT,  fn-cY4-Snt,  105, 146:  a.  Com- 
mencing,  beginning. 

Irj-cip'-ten-cy,  (-ygn-ce^)  *.  Commencement 

INClRCUMSCRIPTIBLE^n'-sercum-scrfp^. 
tl-bl,  105,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  bound  or  confined. 

INCIRCUMSPECTION,  fn'-i«r-cum-ap«ck"- 
shun,  89  :  *.  Want  of  circumspection,  heedlessness. 

To  INCISE, Yn-cW,  137:  v.  a.  Te  cut  in;  to 
engrave,  to  carve :  To  Incidtf  is  the  same  word  nearer 
to  the  original  Latin  theme,  but  the  latter  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  cutting  or  separating  of  phlegm  and 
such  like  substances  by  the  operation  of  some  drag. 

In-cued',  (-cized,  114)  a.  Cut;  made  by  ousting. 

In-ci'-stve,  (-dfv,  152,  105)  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  outting  or  dividing. 

In-ci'-sor,  38 :  «.  A  foretooth,  a  cutter. 

In-ct'-aor-y,  129 :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 

In-cis'-ion,  (fn-dzh'-un,  90,  95)  *.  A  cutting ;  a 
out  or  gash ;  formerly,  an  abstersion  of  humors. 

In-cis'-wre,  (-cfzh'-'oor)  *.  A  cut,  an  aperture. 

To  INCITE*- In-dte',  v.  a.  To  stir  up ;  to  push 
forward  in  a  purpose,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to  uige  on. 

In-ci'-ter,  36  :  s.  He  or  that  which  incites. 

In-Ctte'-ment,  «.  Motive,  incentive,  impulse. 

In-ci'-fant,  «.  Something  to  stimulate.  [Darwin.] 

In/-c»-ta"-iwn,  105,  89 :  «.  Incitement. 

INCIVILITY, tn'-c4-vn''4-tk,  84,  105 :  $.  Want 
of  civility,  rudeness;  act  of  rudeness;  the  relations 
IncWil  and  Incb'iUy  are  displaced  by  the  modem 
forms  Uncivil,  Undvillp. 

In-civ'-ism,  158 :  a,  Want  of  patriotism. — See  City 
and  its  relations. 

To  INCLASP=*Yn-claV,  v.  a.  To  clasp. 

INCLAVATED-tnw-cia-v4-ted,  a.  Fixed  or 
looked  in ;  set ;  fast  fixed :  related  to  Claviary,  &c. 

INCLEMENT=tn-cISm'-Snt,  a.  Without  cle- 
mency, unpitying;  hence,  rough,  stormy,  boisterous. 

In-clenV-en-cy,  i.  Unmercifulnets  ;  roughness. 

To  INCLINE-rln-clTnt',  v.  *•  and  a.  To  lean,  to 
tend  towards  any  part ;  hence,  to  lean  in  a  moral 
sense,  to  be  disposed  to  any  thing:— act.  To  bend,  to 
incurvate;  to  give  a  tendency  to,  to  turn  the  desire 
towards. 

ln-cli'-ner,  36 :  *.  An  inclined  dial. 

In-cli'-na-blV,  a.  Tending;  having  a  propension; 
willing,  favourably  disposed. 

In-cli'na-tor-y,   129,   18,  105:   a.    Having  the 

quality  of  inclining  to  something. 

In-cli'-iM-tor-i-ly,  ad.  Obliquely. 

In'-cl/-na"-CTON,  89 :    *,    A   leaning;    tendency 

towards  a  point:  8penseruses  it  for  the  act  of  bowing; 

the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  east  or 

west ;  the  stooping  or  decanting  of  a  vessel  to  pour 

off  from  a  sediment:  these  are  literal  senses;  hence, 

propension  of  mind,  incipient  desire,  love,  affection, 

The  KtonM  entire,  tad  the  principles  to  wn! 
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regard;  and  8hakspeare  uses  it  fox  disposition  of 
mind  generally. 

To  lNCLIP=sin-cltp',  v.  a.  To  grasp,  to  enclose. 
[Shaks.] 

To  INCLOISTER-Tn-cioir'-teT,  29,  36:  *.  *. 
To  shut  up  or  immure  in  a  cloister. 

To  INCLOUD*Tn-clowd',  v.  a.  To  darken. 

To  INCLUDE,  tn-clW,  109:  v.  a.  To  confine 
within,  to  enclose ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend. 

In-clw'-8ive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  o.  Enclosing;  com- 
prehended In  the  calculation  or  statement. 

In-cltt'-sive-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  include  the  last  or  first 
particular,  or  both  particulars  bounding  the  series. 

iN-cLrAs/ON,  (-clw-ihun,  90)  «.  Act  of  including* 

INCOAGULABLE,  Tn'-c^'-A-ld-bl,  101 :  a. 
Incapable  of  concretion. 

INCOEXISTENCE,  tn'-c^g-iW/-t«nce,  154  : 
t.  Quality  of  not  existing  together.  [Locke.] 

INCOG.— See  Incognito. 

INCOGITANCY,  Tn-c6d"-g4-tAi'^  105:  t. 
Want  of  thought. 

In-coo^-t-tant,  a.  Thoughtless,  inconsiderate. 

In-COO^-i-taDt-ly,  ad.  Without  consideration. 

In-coo^-i-ta-bl*,  101 :  a.  Unthought  of. 

In-coy'-t-ta-tive,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of  thought* 

INCOGNITO,  fn-cog'-rj£-to,  105:  ad.  Un- 
known, in  private:  in  the  colloquial  style  it  is  con- 
tracted to  Zn-cog'. 

INCOH ERENT  =  in/-cA-here'/-e'Dt,  43  :  «. 
Wanting  cohesion,  loose ;  hence,  not  suitable  to,  not 
agreeing)  inconsistent,  Inconsequential,  having  no 
dependence  of  parts,  irrational. 

In'-co-he^-rent-ly,  ad.  In  an  incoherent  manner. 

Iu'-co-he^-rence,  In/-co-he"-ren-cy,  t.  Want  of 
cohesion  $  want  of  connection ;  want  of  rational  con- 
nection. .    . 

INCOLUMITY,  fo'-c&-lW-mi-tk  109,  105  : 

I.  Safety,  security.  [Howell,  1630.] 
INCOMBINING=m'-com-bF-ntno;,    «. 

combining,  differing,  disagreeing.  [Milton.] 
INCOMBUSTIBLE,  in'-com-bus/'-ti-bl,  105, 

101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  consumed  by  fire. 
In'-com-bu8/-ti-bil''-t-ty,  84,  105:  *.   Quality  of 

being  incombustible:   Jn'combuftiblenes*  is  the  same. 
INCOME,  Tn'-cum,  107 : «.  Generally,  that  which 

comes  in:   it  was  much  applied    about  Cromwell's 

time  to  influxes  of  a  spiritual  nature  j  appropriately, 

revenue;  produce  of  any  thing. 
In'-com-ing,  a.  Coming  in.  [Bnrke.] 
lNCOMMENSURATE«V-com.m*n"-B&-rite, 

147 :  a.  Not  admitting  one  common  measure. 
In/-com-meD"-«-ra-ble,  147,  98,  101 :  a.    Such 

that  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be 

measured. 
In'-com-men'-t«-ra-bil,/-r-ty,  84:  $,  The  state  of 

being  incommensurable. 
INCOMMISCIBLE,  W-c&n-mV-c4-bl,  105, 

101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  commixed, 
ln'-com-mia^-tere,  (-mTcka'-t&re,  147)  t.   The 

state  of  being  unmixed. 
To  INCOMMODE,  fn'-com-modt",  v.  a.     To 

Jive  inconvenience  to;   to  molest  or  disquiet:  Tu 
ncom'nodate,  formerly  also  in  good  use,  is  now  sel- 
dom employed. 
In'-com-mode''-merjt,  #.  Inconvenience. 
g?>  Neither  this  word  nor  I  nam' mode" lien  are  now  in 

general  use. 
In7-com-mo"-di-oi«,  146, 120:  a.  Inconvenient, 
ln'-com-mc/'-di-ows-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  give  incon- 
venience. 
In'-com-mo^-dt-o^f-ness,  g.  Inconvenience. 
ln'-com-mod"-t-ty,  $.  Incommodiousness.  [Oba.] 
loh  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

:  g&d :  j'55,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,  t,  '%,  &c  mttte,  171. 
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INCOMMUNICABLE,  in'-com-mQ^n^ca-bl, 
105,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  communicated  or  im- 
parted. 

In'-com-mu^-nJ-cn-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
imparted  or  communicated. 

In/-C0ro-mu'-ni-ca-bil"-Hty,  84:  #.  Tlie  quality 
of  uot  being  communicable. 

ln'-com-mu -ni-ca'-ting.a.  Having  no  intercourse, 

In'-com-mu''-n*-ca'-tivet  105  :  a.  Not  communi- 
cative, not  free  or  apt  to  impart. 

INCOMMUTABLE,  In/^m-mu''-taM>l,  103  : 
«.  Not  to  be  exchanged  or  eommuted. 

In'-com-mu'-to-bir-i-ty,  84 :  *.*  The  quality  of 
bet  or  incommutable. 

INCOMPACTED-W-com-p*ck''-tSd,  a.  Not 
joined,  not  cohering:  Incompact  it  the  tame. 

INCOMPARABLE,  Tn-c6m'-p(I-ra-bl,86, 101  : 
a.  Excellent  above  compare. 

In-com'-prt-ra-bly,  ad.  Beyond  comparlaon. 

INCOMPASSIONATE,  ln'-cofm-pa*h''-un  A*, 
147 :  a.  Void  of  pity,  void  of  tenderness. 

ln/-com-paj"-noD-at*-ly,  ad.  Without  pity. 

In'-com-pay-fion-ate-neat,  $.  Want  of  tenderness : 
Incompastfion  occurs  in  old  authors. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  Tn'-c6m-p«^4-bl,  105, 
101:  a.  Inconsistent,  that  cannot  subsist  or  be  pos- 
sessed with  something  else:  it  is  followed  by  with; 
less  frequently  by  to. 

Iti'-cont-pat?-t-bly,  ad.  Inconsistently. 

In'-C0rn-pat'-i-bil*<-i-ty,  84, 105  :  #,  Inconsistency; 
disagreement. 

lNCOMPETENT^Tn-corn'-p^-tSnt,  a.  (This 
word  is  an  etymological  relution  of  the  foregoing.) 
Not  suitable,  not  adequate,  not  proportionate ;  legally 
unable. 

ln-com'-pe-tent-ly,  ad*  Insufficiently. 

lu-com'-pe-tence,  In-com'-pe-ten-cy,*,  Inability, 
want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualification. 

INCOMPLETE^ln'-com-plett",  a%  Not  com- 
plete,  uot  perfect,  not  finished. 

In'-com-plete"-ly,  ad.  Imperfectly. 

In'-com-plete^-ness,  *.  An  unfinished  state :  //r*- 
completion  is  common,  but  unauthorised. 

lNCOMPLEX,tn'-com-pl*ck8'',154:  a.  Com- 
plicated,  the  prefix  being  intensive;  such  is  the  sense 
in  which  Barrow  quotes  it :  but  it  seems  naturally  to 
mean,  not  complicated :  See  In-. 

lNCOMPLIANT=In'-c5m-plIl'-arnt,  a.  Un- 
yielding to  request ;  not  disposed  to  comply. 

Jn,-com-pli,/-<ince,  *.  Defect  of  compliance. 

INCOMPOSED,  ?n'-c$m-poz«F,  a.  Discom- 
posed,  disordered.  [MlHou*  Thomson.] 

INCOMPOSlTE,In'-c6m-p6z"-Tt,  151,  105:  a. 
Not  composite,  uncompounded,  simple. 

INCOMPOSSIBLE,  W-c5m-po8w-fi-bl,  105, 
101:  a.  Not  possible  togetlier:  hence,  In'conpotfti. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  ln'-c5m-pr£-hSn"- 
si-bl,  105,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  understood  ; 
inconceivable. 

ln'-com-pre-hen//-*i-bly,  ad.  Inconceivably. 

In'-com-pre-hen"-«-ble-nea8,  ».  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  incomprehensible  :  In'comprehen'si- 
bif'ity  has  tlie  same  meuuiug. 

In'-com-prk-hkn"-sivb,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Not 
taking  in  or  including  what  is  meant:  this  is  the 
literal  sense,  which  in  the  preceding  words  is  applied 
figuratively 

In/-com-pre-hen'lf-«ion,f-«bun,  147)  *.  Not  able 
to  take  in  what  is  to  be  included;  not  able  to  under- 
stand. , 

INCOMPRE8SI BLE,       Tn'-c5m-pr«8"-a£-bl, 
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105, 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  compressed  or  reduced  to  a 

smaller  compass. 
In'-com-pr€r-si-bil"-»-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Incapacity 

to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 
INCONCEALABLE,  In'-con-ceal"-<§  bl,  101: 

a.  Not  concealable.  not  to  be  hid. 
INCONCEIVABLE,  ?n'-con-ceivM-bl,  101: 

a.  That  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  incom- 
prehensible. 
Iir-con-ceiv"-<i-b1tf,  ad.  Beyond  comprehension. 
In'-con-ceiv*-a-blr-netB,  «.   The  quality  of  being 

inconceivable. 
In'-con-ckp*-tj-bl5»    105  :     a.      Inconceivable. 

iJcO^CINNITY,  Jn'-con-cJn^i-t^  105:  t. 
Unsuitableness  :  want  of  proportion. 

INCONCLUDENT,  fn'-c&i-cl'oe/'-dSrjt,  109: 
a.  Not  inferring;  a  conclusion  or  consequence. 

In'-con-cli^'-ding,  a.  Exhibiting  no  strong  proof. 

ln'-con-cW-vive,  (-dv,  152,  105)  a.  Not  pro- 
ducing a  conclusion,  not  settling  a  disputed  point. 

In'-con-cl*"-sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

In'-con-cl*"  a/ve-ueM,  «.  Want  of  rational  cogency. 

INCONCOCTED-to'-c^n-cSck'MSd,  a.  Not 
fully  digested,  immature:  In'concoct'*  is  the  older 
word. 

In'-con-coc^-lion,  89  :  s.  State  of  being  indigested. 

INCONCURRING-Tn/-con-cur/'-ring,  a.  Not 
concurring,  not  agreeing- 

INCONCUSSIBLE,  In'-con-cu^-»4-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Incapable  of  being  shaken. 

INCONDENSIBLE,  In,-c5o-d«n"-si-bl,  105, 
101:  a.  Not  capable  of  being  condensed;  not  to  be 
converted  from  a  state  of  vapour  to  a  fluid :  hence, 
In'conin,'tibil"ity. 

INCONDITE,  in-con'-dit,  105:  a.  Not  con- 
structed with  art.  irregular,  rude,  unpolished. 

INCONDITIONATE,  in'-con-dish"-un-ate,  a. 
Not  restrained  by  conditions,  not  limited. 

fc>  The  related  words  Inconditional,  Ice,  now  take  the 
prefix  Un-. 

INCONFORMABLE(tn/-con-forff-ma-bl,  101 : 
a.  Not  complying  with  established  rules. 

ln'-con-for"-mt-ty,  105:  i.  Non-compliance;  non- 
conformity, or  refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

INCONFUSED,  in'-con-fund",  151,  114:  a. 
Not  confused,  distinct:  hence,  In' confusion.  [Bacon.] 

INCONGENIAL,  in'-c5n-ge"-n4-al,  105:  a, 
Not  congenial :  hence,  In'congJntaVity. 

INCONGRUENT,  In-cong'-groo-^nt,  158, 
109 :  a.  Unsuitable,  inconsistent 

In-co/t'-grw-ence,  «.  Want  of  adaptation. 

In-coft'-grtfOMg,  120  :  a.  Unsuitable,  not  fitting. 

In-con/-gru-ot«-ly,  ad.  Unsuitably- 

iN'-coN-oar/'-l-Tr,  84  :  *.  Unsuitableness  of  ono 
thing  to  anotlier;  inconsistency;  waut  of  symmetry. 

INCONNECTION,  Tn'^on-neck/'-shun,  89 :  f. 
Want  of  connection  or  just  relation. 

lN'-coN-NBx"-mi>-i.r,  154:  a  J.  Without  connection. 

INCONSEQUENT,  Tn-c5n^kw«ut,  76, 145  : 
a.  Not  following  from  the  premises. 

In-con/-8e-9Men"-fial,  (-sh'dl,  147)  a.  Not  leading 
to  consequences;  not  of  importance. 

In-cou'-se-fnence,  *.  Waut  of  just  inference  ;  iu- 
couclusiveness. 

INCONSIDERABLE,  tn'-con-atd'^r^-bl.  a. 
Not  important  enough  for  consideration,  unworthy  of 
notice,  of  little  value. 

ln'-con-sid"-er-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  small  degree. 

In/-con-iid"-er-a-blr-ne8s,  t.  Small  importance. 

IN'-CON-Siry'-KR-ATR,  a.  Not  exercising  considera- 
tion, thoughtless,  inattentive.  Inadvertent. 


The  sign = U  used  after  mods*  of  •pimax  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  tonad. 
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INCONVERSABLE,  in'-con-ver"-Jia-bl,  a.  Not 
readily  turning  or  disposing  the  mind,  incommunica- 
tive. [More.l 

In'-con-vkr  -T/-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  bring 
turned  or  transmuted  ;  incapable  of  cliange. 

INCONVINCIBLE,  Tn'-cou.vinff-c£-bI,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  convinced,  not  capable  or  conviction. 

In'-con-viry-Ct-bljr,  ad,  Without  admitting  con- 
viction. 

IN  CO  NY,  ln-co'-n&q,  a,  and  *.  Uncouned  or  un- 
learned ;  ironically,  an  accomplished  person.  [Ob*.] 

INCORPORAL=Tn-cor/-p&-ral,  «.  Not  con- 
sisting of  matter,  incorporeal,  immaterial.  [Shaks.J 

Iu-cor'-po-ral-ly,  ad.  Incorporeally. 

In-cor/-po-ral"-»-ty,  84, 101 :  «.  Incorporeity. 

In-CoK-po-rate,  a.  Incorporeal.  [Disused.] — See 
another  sense,  lower. 

In'-cor-po"-re-oi,  90 :  a.  Not  consisting  of  matter, 
immaterial. 

In'-cor-po^-re-al-ly,  ad.  Immaterially. 

In'-cor-po-re"-i-ty,  (-re'4-t^u,)  105 :  *.  The  qua- 
lity of  not  being  material,  immateriality. 

In-COu'-PO-RATB,  a.  Mixed  or  united  in  one  body  ; 
worked  into  a  mass  with  something  else,  associated. 
[This  is  the  other  sense  of  the  prefix :— See  lu-.] 

To  In-cor'-po-rate,  v.  a.  ana  n.  To  mingle  so  as 
to  form  into  one  mass;  to  conjoin  inseparably;  to 
form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic ;  to  unite,  to 
associate,  to  embody:— nem.  To  unite  into  one  mass: 
It  is  commonlv  followed  by  with. 

In-cor'-po-ra"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Union  of  many  ingre- 
dients into  one  mass;  formation  of  a  body  politic; 
adoption,  union,  association. 

To  In-corpsk',  189  :  r.  a.  To  incorporate.  [Shaks.] 

lN(X)RRECr=in'-Cor-rSct",a.  Not  correct;  not 
exact;  in  old  authors,  not  duly  regulated,  not  to* 
strained. 

In'-cor-rect"-ly,  ad.  Inaccurately ;  not  exactly. 

In'-cor-rect^-neM, «.  Inaccuracy;  want  of  exactness. 

ln'-cor-rec"-/ton,  89 :  s.  Want  of  correction. 

In-cor'-RI-OJ-bi.k,  105,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be 
amended  or  corrected,  bad  beyond  hope  or  capability 
of  amendment. 

Jn-cor'-rt-ffi-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  corrigible. 

In-cor'-rt-gt-ble-ness,  *.  State  of  being  incorrigible. 

In-cor/-rt-jri-bil"-i'-ty,  84 :  t.  Incorrigibleness. 

INCORRUPT^tn'-cor-rupt^,  «.  Not  suffering 
corruption ;  not  corrupt  in  a  figurative  sense,  not  de- 

f raved,  honest,  good;  above  the  power  of  bribes: 
n'corrup^tkd  has  the  same  meaning. 

In'-cor-rupt"-neg8,  «•  Purity  of  manners,  honesty, 
integrity. 

In'-cor-rup"-ti-bltf,  105,  101:  a.  Not  capable  of 
corruption,  not  admitting  decay. 

In'-cor-rup'-t«-bir"-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Insuscepti- 
bility of  corruption,  Incapacity  of  decay. 

In'-cor-rup"-ttve,  105  :  a.  Free  from  decny. 

In'-cor-rup"-/ton,  89 :  «.  Incapacity  of  corruption. 

To  lNCRASSATE=ln-craV-sat*.  r.  a.  and  *. 
To  thicken  or  make  thick ;  the  contrary  to  attenuate : 
— neu.  To  become  thick. 

In-cras'-sate,  a,  Iucrassated. 

In-cras'-sa-tive,  105  :  a.  and  t.  That  lias  tlie  qua- 
lity of  thickening:—*.  That  which  has  lucrative 
power. 

In-craa-8a"-/ion,  89,  158:  «.  Act  of  thickening; 
state  of  becoming  thick. 

To  lNCREASE=In-creoc<',  189:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  become  greater  in  bulk  or  quantity;  to  become 
greater  in  a  flgurutive  sense : — act.  To  make  greater. 

In-crea'-ser,  36  :  *.  One  wlio  increases. 

In-crease'-frl,  1 1 7 :  a.  Abundaut  of  produce.  [Shake.] 
The  actorae*  eatirt,  and  tba  principle  to  wbfcb  the  numbers  rtftr,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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In'-con-sid^-cr-ate-ly,  ad.  Heedlessly,  carelessly. 

In'-a>n-sid"-er-atone8s,  s.  Want  of  tlumght : 
Some  modern  authors  use  In'contidTirarj/. 

ln,-Con-aid'-er-a/'-A'on,  89  :  *.  Want  of  due  con- 
sideration: inattention  to  consequences. 

INCONSlSTENT=rin'-con-si»"-t€nt,  a.  Not  con- 
sistent, incompatible,  incongruous,  contrary. 

In'-con-ftis^-tent-ly,  ad.  With  self-contradiction. 

ln'-con-aW'-tence,  ln/-con-si»"-ten-cy,  t.  Such 
opposition  that  one  proposition  iufers  the  negation  of 
the  other ;  such  contrariety  that  the  two  cannot  stand 
together j  absurdity,  incougruity ;  unsteadiness. 

In'-Ctm-sW-ting,  a.  Inconsistent 

INCONSOLABLE,  In'-con-ao'Md-bl,  101 :  a. 
Not  to  be  consoled  or  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  re- 
lief! 

In'-con-so"-la-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  consoUble. 

INCONSONANT«in-c6n'-«o-nant,  a.  Not 
agreeiug.  discordant,  inconsistent 

In-cou'-so-nance,  ln-con'-so-nan-cy,  t.  Discord- 
ance, disagreement  inconsistency.  , 

INCONSPICUOUS,  Tn'-con-spick''-&-u8, 120  : 
a.  Not  conspicuous,  not  discernible. 

INCONSTANT=In-con'-8tant,  a.  Not  constant; 
not  firm  in  resolution ;  not  steady  in  affection;  change- 
able, mutable,  variable. 

In-con'-stant-ly,  ad.    In  an  inconstant  manner. 

In-con'-atan-cy,  *.  Want  of  constancy ;  instability ; 
want  of  uniformity ;  weakness. 

INCONSUMABLE,  In'-c5n-*u"-ma-bl,  101  : 
tu  Not  capable  of  being  wasted. 

In'-con-auny/'-ti-bl*,  (-sum'-te-bl,  156,  105, 
101)  a.  Not  capable  of  waste;  not  consumable  by  fire  ; 
inconsumable.  t 

INCONSUMMATE=fn'-coir-sum''-mak,  a.  Not 
completed,  uot  consummated. 

INCONTAMINATE=tn'-cou-tXm"4-nAt«,  o. 
Not  contaminated ;  genuine. 

INCONTESTABLE,  In'-con-teV'-ta-bl,  101 : 

a.  Not  admitting  dispute,  incontrovertible. 
In'-con-tea"-ta-bIy,  ad.  Indisputably. 
INCONTIGUOUS,tn'^on-tTg''-i-U8,  120:  a. 

Not  touching  each  other,  not  joined  together. 
INCONTINENT,  in-con'-t£-n*nt,  105 :  a.  and 

$.  Literally,  not  restraining,  particularly  as  regards 

appetite,  and  especially  tlio  sexual  appetite;  heuce, 

lewd,  unchaste:   See  also  lower:— *.    An  unchaste 

person. 
In-con'-ti-nent-ly,  ad.  Unchastely. — See  also  lower. 
In-con'-tf-nence,  In-con'-ti-nen-cy,  *.  Absence  of 

restraint  upon  appetite,  but  particularly  the  sexual 

appetite;  unchastity. 
In-COn'-TI-NBNT,  a.    Not  restraining  or  delaying 

one's  self;  as,  "  He  went  incontinent"  [Obs.] 
In-con'-ti-nent-ly,  ad.  At  once,  immediately.  [Obs.] 
lNCONTRACTED=Kn/-con-tr*ck"-tSd,  «.  Not 

contracted,  not  shortened. 
INCONTROLLABLE,        in'-con-troL"-a-bl, 

116:  a.  Not  to  be  controlled,  uncontrollable. 
In'-c©n-trorv-la-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  con- 

trol. 
INCONTROV ERT1BLE,  Tn'-c5n-tr&-ver"-t£- 

bl,  105,  101 :  a.    Not  to  be  controverted,  indis- 
putable. 
In'-con-tro-ver"-ti-bly,  ad.  Indisputably. 
INCONVENIENT,  in'-con-ve"-n£-*nt,  90 :  a. 

Incommodious;  disadvantageous;  inexpedient 
In'-con-ve/'-ni-ent-ly,  ad.  Incommodiously. 
In'-c«/n-ve"-ni-ence,     In'-con-ve^-ni-cn-cy,     *. 

Uufltness;  iuexpedunce;   that  which  gives  trouble; 

difficulty. 
To  ln'-con-ve''-ni-ence,  r.  a.  To  incommode. 
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In'-crbasb,  83,  158 :  i.  Augmentation  ;  increment ; 

produce;  generation;  state  of  growing  fulL 
Im'-cbs-mknt,  «•  That  which  is  added,  increase. 
In-cres'-CBNT,  a.  Increasing. 
INCREATE=Tn'-cr£-att,  a.  Increated.    [Poet] 
In"-crc-a'-ted,  a.  Not  created.  [The  prosaic  word.] 
INCREDIBLE,  In-€T«d'4-bl,  105,   101:    a. 

Surpassing  belief,  not  to  be  credited, 
ln-cred'-t-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  belief. 
In-cred'-*-bil"-»-ty,  8<i,  101 :   *.  The  quality  of 

being  incredible ;  I»cre#iblemti  also  occurs. 
Iw-CRKD'-u-l.ora,  120:  a.  Hardof  belief;  refusing 

credit. 
ln-cred'-u-lows-ness,  *.  Incredulity. 
In'-cre-du"-li-ty,  158,  84,  105 :  $.  Quality  of  not 

believing ;  indisposition  to  believe. 
1NCREMABLE,  Tn'-cri-ma-bl,  158,  101 :  a. 

That  cannot  be  burnt  [Brown.) 
INCREMENT,   INCRESCENT.  — See  under 

To  Increase. 
To  INCREPATE^Tn'-crS-pak,  158:  v.  a.   To 

chide,  to  rebuke.  [Unusual.] 
In'-cre-pa"-/ion,  89 :  *.  A  chiding ;  reprehension. 
INCRUENTAL,m'-croo-Sn'/-t<51,158, 109:  a. 

Unbloody,  without  bloodshed.  [UnusuaL] 
To  INCRUST^Tn-crust',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a 

crust,  or  a  bard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of 

a  substance. 
To  ln-ciW-tate,  v.  a.  To  incrast. 
In/-cru9-ta"-/ien,  158,  89  •  *.  A  crust  or  rough  coat 

on  tbe  surface  of  a  body;  something  super-induced. 
INCRYSTALLIZABLE,incrfs''-tal-lI'-za-bl, 

101 :  a.  That  will  not  crystallize. 
To  INCUBATE-Tn'-ci-bafe,  158:  v.  a.  To«t 

upon,  as  a  hen  on  eggs,  in  order  to  hatch. 
In/-cu-ba"-/ton,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  sitting  on  eggs 

to  hatch  them:  Inafbit*rit  with  the  same  meaning,  is 

out  of  use. 
IV-cu-bub,  *.  (pi.  In"cnbus'ges,  orln'cubi).  That 

which  sits  or  lies  upon  a  person,  the  night-mare,  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  vulgar,  and  formerly  by  those 

above  the  vulgar,  to  be  a  fairy  or  demon. 
To  INCULCATE-in-cul'-cate,  v.a.  Literally,  to 

tread  in ;  to  impress  by  frequent  admonitions. 
Io'-cul-ca"-/ion,  158,  89  :  t.  Act  of  inculcating. 

INCULPABLE,  fa-cul'-pd-bl,  101 :  a.  Un- 
blamablo,  not  reprehensible. 

Incul'-pa-bly,  ad.  Unblamably. 

In-cul'-pa-blr-ness,  *.  Unblamablencss. 

To  In-cui/-paT«,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  blame,  as 
opposed  to  Exculpate.  This  is  the  other  sense  of  the 
prefix:  See  In-. 

In-cul'-pa-tor-y,  129. 105  :  a.  Imputing  blame. 

In'-cul-pa"-//on.  89:  *.  Crimination. 

INCULT=Tn-Cult/,  a.  Uncultivated.  [Thomson.] 

In-cul"-ti-va'-ted,  a.  Not  cultivated. 

Jn-Cul/-ti-va/,-/ion,  89 :  *.  Want  or  neglect  of  cul- 
tivation :  lAcrftvre,  iu  old  writers,  has  the  same 
meaning. 

INCUMBENT=Tn-cum'-be'nt,  a.  and  t.  Resting 
npon,  lying  upon;  resting  upon  or  imposed  as  a 
duty :— *.  He  who  rests  upon,  or  has  present  posses- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

ln-cum'-ben-cy,  t.  The  act  or  state  of  lying  upon  ; 
duty  incumbent;  the  holding  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

To  INCUR=Tn-cur',  39:  v.a.  Literally,  to  run 
in  or  upon,  and  hence  to  light  npon,  to  become  liable 
to:  in  old  authors,  to  press  or  come  upon  the  senses, 
followed  by  to  or  fato. 

In-cur'-ijon,  (-shun,  147)  s.  A  running 
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upon,  an  attack;  more  commonly,  a  partial  invasion 

or  inroad. 
INCURABLE,  in-curt'-d-bl,  49,  101:  <t.  and 

$.  That  cannot  be  cured,  irremediable :— #.  An  incu- 
rable patient. 
In-cu'-ra-bly,  105  :  ad.  Without  remedy. 
In-cu/-ra-ble-nes8,  *.  State  of  beiug  incurable. 
Irj-cu'-ra-btr"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Incurable  net*. 
INCURIOUS,  !n-cutV-*-us,  49,  105,  120 :  a. 

Not  curious,  not  attentive ;  negligent. 
In~cu'-ri-o«8-ly,  ad.  Without  nice  examination. 
In-Cu'-ri-OKS-neas,  «.  The  quality  of  being  incuri- 
ous: Imco'rWitt  also  occurs  in  old  writers. 
INCURSION.— See  under  To  Incur. 
To  INCURVATE=Tn-cut/-vite,  v.  a.  To  bend. 
In,-cur-va"-/ion,  89:    *.    The  act  of  bending  or 

making  crooked ;  state  of  being  bent ;  flexion  of  the 

body. 
To  In-curve',  v.  a.  To  inenrvate. 
In-cuV-vi-ty,  105:  *.  Crookedness;  incurvation. 
To  INDAGATE=Tn'-d<3-ffate,  v.  a.  To  search  as 

by  beating  about.  [Unusual.] 
In  -da-ga -tor,  38 :  #.  A  searcher,  an  inquirer. 
In'-do-gaw-tion,  89 :  f.  Search,  examination. 
To  INDART~In-darV,  v.  a.  To  durt  in.  [Shake.] 
INDEBTED,  Tn-dSt'-ted,   157,  143:  pari.  a. 

Being  in  debt ;  obliged  by  something  received. 
fc>  To  Indkbt,  if  such  a  verb  were  in  use.  would  mean, 

to  put  into  debt,  or  under  obligation. 
In-de/'t'-ment,  «.  State  of  being  iu  debt.  [Dp.  Hall.] 
INDECENT=Tn-de'-c£nt,  a.  Unbecoming  ;  unfit 

to  be  seen  or  heard. 
In-de'-cent-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 
In-de'-cen-cy,  ».  Any  thing  unbecoming,  any  thing 

contrary  to  good  manners. 
In'-de-co"-rum,  «.  An  impropriety  of  manners,  an 

indecency;  indelicacy. 
In'-de-co^-roifS,  120  :  a.  Indecent,  unbecoming. 
In'-de-cc/'-rowg-ly,  ad.  Unbecoming. 
Iu/-de-co"-r<W9-ness,  t.  Indecency. 
INDEC1DUOUS,  in'-d£-c?d"-i-us,    120 :    a. 

Not  liable  to  yearly  fall ;  evergreen. 
INDEC1MABLE,  tn-d«8s/-£-m<5,-bl,  101  :    a. 

Not  liable  to  be  tithed. 
INDECISIVE,  ln'-d£-ct//-civ,  152,    105:    a. 

Not  decisive,  unsettled,  wavering. 
In'-de-ci"-aive-ly,  ad.  Without  decision. 
In'-db-ciV'-jon,  (-cYzh'-un,  147)  *.  Want  of  do- 

cision,  unflxedness  of  will,  a  wavering. 
INDECLINABLE,   in'-d4-cll":na-bl,   101:  a. 

Not  variable ;  not  variable  by  termination. 
In'-de-cli,;-na-bly,  105:  ad.  Without  variation. 
INDECOMPOSABLE,  !n'-d£-c5m-po"-za-bl, 

151,101:  a.  Not  capable  of  decomposition. 
In'-de-com-po"-*a-ble-ries8,  t.  Quality  of  being 

indecomposable. 
INDECOROUS,    and    INDECORUM.— See 

under  Indecent 
INDEELMfa-de<d',  ad.    In   fact,    in   truth,    in 

reality :  it  is  often  used  interjcctionally. 
INDEFATIGABLE,  Tn'-d^fat''4-gd-bl,  105, 

101 :  a.  Unwearied,  not  tired. 
In'-de-fat^-i-ga-bly,  ad.  Without  weariness. 
In'-de-fat"-I-grt-ble-ness,  *.  Unweariness :  In?-de- 

fatf-igaf'-tion  may  be  met  with  in  old  authors. 
INDEFEASIBLE,  in'-d£-fea"-z£-bl,  151. 101 : 
Incapable  of  being  defeated:  Indefrisible  is  a  less 


usual  spelling. 
In-de-fea'-«i-bilff-i-ty,  84: 
of  being  indefeasible. 


t.  The  quality  or  state 


into  or 
The  sign  =  it  used  after  mods*  oTspttliag  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtth-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165 :  tttn,  166:  th£n.  166. 
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INDEFECTIBLE,  lii'-d^-ffck^-bl,  105, 101 : 

a.  Not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 
In'-de-fec'-ti-bil"-i~ty,  84, 105 :  s.  Quality  of  being 

indefectible. 
In'-de-fec"-tive,  105:  a.  Not  defects t;  sufficient 
lNDEFENSIBLE,tn^e-«ii''-c£-bl,  105, 101 : 

a.  That  cannot  be  defended,  maintained,  or  justified. 
In'-de-fen"-sive,  (-cfv,  105)  a.  Having  no  defence. 
INDEFlCIENT,fa'-d£-nsh"-,8nt,147i  a.  Wot 

deficient,  not  failing  j— benee  Iu'dqjicf'incy. 
INDEFINABLE,  in/-dA-fI"-nd-bi,  10 J,  105: 

«.  Not  to  be  defined. 
In-db^-i-nit*,  (-ntt,  105)  81, 92 :  a.  Not  limited 

or  defined ;  that  has  no  limits  conceivable  by  man. 
ln-def '-t-ntto-ljr,  105  :  ad.  To  a  degree  indefinite. 
In-def'-t-nite-nefg,  #.  State  of  being  indefinite. 
In'-de-fin"-»-tude,  81 :  t.  Quantity  appearing  with- 

out  limit  to  human  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 
lNDELlBERATE=?n'-d£-Kb"-gr-Ite,  a.   Done 

without  deliberation,  unpremeditated:  In'tUUVerated 

is  the  same. 
INDELIBLE,  tn-deT-4-bl, 92, 105, 101 :  a.  Not 

to  be  blotted  out;  not  to  be  effaced;  less  commonly, 

not  to  be  annulled. 
In-del'-t-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  bt  effaced. 
Io-del'-i-b11"-t-fy,  84  :  «.  Quality  of  being  Indelible. 
INDELICATE,  ?n-d«l'-4-dUt,    92,    101 :    a. 

Wanting  delicacy  |  offensive  to  good  manners. 
In-del'-f-cate-Iy,  ad.  In  an  indelicate  manner. 
In-del'-i-ca-cy,  98 :  t.  Want  of  delicacy ;  want  of 

a  nioe  sense  of  propriety,  or  of  elegant  decency. 
To  INDEMNIFY,  in-dem'-ni-fy,  105,  6 :  •.  a. 

To  secure  against  loss  or  penalty ;  to  save  harmless  or 
Bhi 


maintain  unhurt 
ln-dem'-ni-fi-ca''-/ion,  89 


t.  Act  of  indemnify- 


ing ;  security  against  loss ;  reimbursement  of  loss, 

In-dem'-ni-ty,  105:  t.  Security  given  to  save 
harmless;  security  against  punishment. 

INDEMONSTRABLE,  fo'-d£-mon"-8tr<§-bl, 
101:  a.  That  cannot  be  shown  or  demonstrated;  not 
evident 

To  lNDENT=tn-deW,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  notch 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  teeth ;  to  cut  in  and 
out;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate:— men.  To  run  in 
and  oat:  see  also  lower. 

In-dent/,  82 :  t.    Indentation ;  mark  as  of  a  tooth. 

In/-den-ta"-/ton,  89:  *.  A  notch;  a  cut  in  the 
margin ;  a  waving  in  and  out 

7b  In-dknt',  v.  n.  To  cut  in  correspondent  notches 
the  edges  of  the  parchments  or  papers  containing  an 
agreement,  so  as  to  prove  them  counterparts  when 
brought  together;  hence,  to  make  a  compact,  to  con- 
tract a  bargain. 

In-den'-fere,  (-tire,  coiloq.  -ch'oor,  147)  t.  A 
covenant  or  contract :  Indeurmint  is  obsolete. 

To  In-den'-hire,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bind  by  indentures ; 
in  old  writers,  to  indent,  to  wrinkle:— «#*.  [Hey wood, 
1633.]  To  run  in  and  out.     , 

INDEPENDENT«tn'-d£-p*n"-dfot,  a.  and  «. 
Not  dependent;  not  holding  or  enjoying  on  the  will  of 
another;  not  relating  to  any  thing  else  as  to  a  superior 
cause  or  power : — s.  One  who  in  religious  affairs  nolds 
that  every  congregation  is  a  complete  church  subject 
to  no  superior  authority:  hence,  as  an  adjective,  the 
word  also  means,  relating  to  the  Independents. 

ln/-de-pen,/-dent-ly,  ad.  Without  depending  on 
others ;  without  undue  bias ;  without  connection  with 
other  things. 

In/-de-pen7'-deDce,  In'-de-pen"-den-cy, *.  State 
of  being  independent ;  freedom  from  the  control  of,  or 
reliance  on  others. 
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INDEPREHENSIBLE^n-dSp'-r^hSo'^bU 

93. 105. 101:  a.  That  cannot  be  found  out 
INDEPRIVABLE,  In'*de>pri"-v4-b1,  101 :  «. 

That  cannot  be  taken  sway. 
INDESCRIBABLE,  W-di-florF-ba-bl.lOl :  a. 

That  cannot  be  described. 
INDESERT,  tn'-di-ierV.  151 :  t.  Want  of  merit 
INDESINENT,InH)£ss'4-n*nt,  152,  101:  a. 

Not  ceasing,  perpetual,  incessant 
In-des'-t-nent-ly,  ad.    Without  ceasing. 

IN  DESTRUCTIBLE,  fn'-d4-«truck''.a-bl,  105, 

101:  a.  Not  to  be  destroyed. 
In'-de-itruc/-ti-bil'/-i-ty,  «.  The  quality  of  resisting 

decomposition,  or  of  being  incapable  of  destruction. 
INDETERMINATE,  in'-dA-ter^-ini-Dits,  105, 

a.  Not  determinate;  not  precise;  not  to  be  defined. 
In'-de-ter"-mt*-nate-1y,  ad.    Indefinitely. 
In'-de-ter,-im-oa''-/»0n,  89 :  $.   Want  of  determl 

nation ;  want  of  fixed  or  stated  direction. 
In'-de-ter/'-mi-na-blr,  a.    That  cannot  be  settled. 
lD'-de-ter"-miDcd,  (-mind,  1 14)  a.    Unsettled. 
INDEVOTED,  in'-d£-vo"-t*d,  a.  Not  attached. 
In'-de-vote",  a.    Coldly  devoted.  [Bentley.] 
In'-de-vx/Wion,  *.    Want  of  devotion ;  irreligion. 
In'-de-vout",  (-vowt,  3 1 )  a.  Not  devout  j  irreligious. 
In'-de-vout"-ly,  ad,    Without  devotion. 
INDEX,  &C — See  under  To  Indicate. 

INDEXTERITY,    In'-dgckt-tifr^-l-O^    154, 

105;  s.  Want  of  dexterity  *  clumsiness. 
INDIAN,  lnd'-ydn,  146 :  a.  and  *.   Belonging  to 

India,  East  or  West :  in  some  compounds  India  ocean 

for/«dtdn>-s.  A  native  of  India. 
09*  Among  the  compounds  are  ln'dian-corn9,  (maize;) 

In'diancresi";   In'dian-Jif  •   In'dian-retd" ;  In'dian- 

t**",  (a  solid  ink  brought  from  the  East ;)  W dim-red". 

(a  species  of  ochre;)  ln'dia-ruWbcr,  (elastic  gum  or 

resin,  produced  by  incision  from  the  syringe  tree  of 

Cayenne,)  &c. 
To  INDICATE,  in'-d£-catt,  v.  a.   To  point  out 

to  show. 
IV-di-ca'-tor,  38 :  «.    He  or  that  which  points  out 
ln^-di-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Demonstrative,  pointing  ont 
In/'-dl-ca'-tive,  a.    In  a  general  sense,  showing  or 

pointing  out;  for  the  grammatical  sense,  see  lower. 
In'-d*-c«nt,  12:  a.    Showing,  pointing  ont 
In'-dt-ca"-/ion,  89 :  $.    Act  of  pointing  out ;  mark, 

token;  sign,  symptom;  in  old  authors,  discovery  j  ex. 

planation;  display. 
In-dic'-^-t/vk,  81,  92  :  a.    A  term  applied  to  that 

finite  mood  in  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  out  of  which 

the  other  moods  arise,  the  difference  of  the  other  moods 

being  in  general  signified  (in  English  not  always)  by 

some  change  of  termination  or  of  auxiliary  sign. 
In-dic'-a-tive-ly,  ad.    According  to  the  indicative 

mood. 
In-dic'-fton,  *.— See  lower. 
In'-dbjt,  (tn'-dfcks,  154)  t.  That  which  points  ont ; 

the  hand  that  points  to  any  thing;  the  forefinger;  Um 

table  of  contents  to  a  book ;  the  exponent  of  a  power. 


as  the  small  figure  in  the  expression  2*. 

t>  The  plural  is  Indexes  or  Indices :  see  the  next  word. 

In'-d/ck,  (in'-dtss,  105)  t.  An  index.  [B.  Jon., 
Spenser.] 

%>  The  word  in  this  form  is  obsolete;  but  its  plural, 
is'-rft-ces,  coincides  with  the  Latin  plural  of  the  pre- 
vious word,  and  is  used  instead  of  Indexes  when  the 
exponents  of  quantities  are  meant 

In-dea/-i-cal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  index. 

In-dic'-WON,  89  :  9.    A  pointing  out,  a  declaring,  a 
proclamation;  a  mode  of  computing  time  by  fifteen 
years,   introduced  by  Constantino  in   place  of  the 
Olympiads. 
Um  schenkts  satire,  sad  the  pttedptos  to  which  U»  aumbsra  refer,  prtosds  tbs  Dietiouary. 


FewtUt  saV-wlf*:  chaV-m£n<:  P&-P&  1&»-  g&d :  jtB*  *•  t.jew,  55 :  t,  i>  x,  &c  mute,  171. 
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In-dic'-ttve,  105 :  a.    Proclaims* ;  declared. 

To  In-dict7,  (tn-dlt*',  157, 139)  ft.  a.  Generally, 
to  procUim ;  specifically,  to  declare  guilty  of  a  penal 
offence  according  to  a  legal  form;  to  aecnae  or  charge 
with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  writing  by  a  grand 
jury .  in  any  other  sense,  it  is  written  as  well  as  pro* 
noaneed  ImdiU:  see  lower. 

In-dict'-a-bl*,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  indicted. 

In-dtcV-eT,  36 :  $,   One  who  indicts. 

Io-dicV-ment,  «.  A  written  declaration  of  one  or 
more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to* 
and  presented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury. 

To  1n-ditk',  v,  a.  To  direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be 
uttered  or  written ;  in  a  general  sense,  to  compose,  to 
write:  when  this  word  signifies  to  charge  with  an 
offence,  it  is  differently  written,  though  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  the  same:  see  the  words  immediately  preceding. 

In-di'-teT,  «.  One  who  directs  what  is  to  be  written 
or  said;  a  writer. 

INDIFFERENT  c^tn-dtr-fgr^Dt,  o.  Neutral, 
not  determined  to  either  side;  unconcerned;  impartial; 
having  no  qualities  to  determine  a  preference  above 
other  things ;  not  good  nor  very  bad ;  in  this  last  sense 
it  is  used  by  some  of  our  older  authors  adverbially. 

In-dif-fer-ent-ly,  105:  ad.  Without  distinction  or 
preference;  in  a  neutral  state ;  tolerably,  passably. 

In-dif-fer-ence,  In-dif-fer-en-ar,  t.  Equipoise  or 
neutrality  of  mind  as  the  result  of  any  comparison; 
impartiality;  negligence;  uncoocernedness,  want  of 
affection;  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  no  differ- 
enee  to  determine  the  will. 

INDIGENOUS,  !n-djd'-g^nus,120:  a.  Born 
in  a  region  originally;  native  to  a  country. 

ln'-dt-gene,  #.    A  native  animal  or  plant. 

INDIGENT,  io'-di-gSnt,  105:  a.  Poor,  neces- 
sitous  j  in  want,  destitute,  followed  by  of. 

In'-di-gence,  IiZ-di-gen-cy,  s.    Want,  penury. 

INDIGESTED,  tn'-di-geW'-Sd,  a.  Not  digested 
or  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  not  purified  by  heat ; 
not  brought  to  suppuration  j  not  moulded  into  orders 
of  elements,  but  having  the  elements  confused  or  in  a 
mass;  not  formed  nor  shaped:  in  some  old  authors. 
In  dig^tf'  is  used. 

In'-di-geaV-i-ble,  a.  Not  digestible;  figuratively, 
not  to  be  received  or  patiently  endured. 

Iu/-di-geal/r-ion,  (-g&t'-yun,  146 :  coiloq.  -g&t/- 
ehun,  147)  t.  Want  of  proper  concoctive  power 
in  the  stomach;  the  effect  or  diseased  state  arising 
from  food  remaining  imperfectly  concocted,  dyspepsy ; 
want  of  concoction  in  a  figurative  sense. 

TolNDIGITATE,  in-dtd'-gi-tAu,  105:  v.  a. 
To  point  out  with  the  finger ;  to  show. 

lD-dio*/-i-ta"-/ior),  89  :  t.    The  act  of  pointing  out. 

INDIGNaan-diot',  157,  139:  a.  Unworthy,  un- 
deserving. [Spenser,  Shaks.] 

In-dtpnMy,  ad.    Unworthily.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

lff-Dio'-Nf-Tr,  (-dig'-nl-tlu,  92,  105)  #.  Con- 
tumely, contemptuous  Injury;  violation  of  right  ac- 
companied by  insult. 

7b  ln-dig'-nt-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  treat  disdainfully. 
[Spen.1 

In-dio  -n^nt,  a.    Affected  with  anger  and  disdain. 

In-dig'-nant-ly,  ad.    With  indignation. 

llr'-dig-na"-/fOD,  89 :  t.  Anger  mingled  with  con- 
tempt or  disgust;  the  anger  of  a  superior ;  the  effect  of 
such  anger :  Spenser  uses  Indig'nance. 

INDIGO,  in'-d^-gA,  105 :  *.  A  substance  or  blue 
dye  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  the  indigo-plant 

IND1LIGENT,  Tn-dtl'-l-gSnt,  105  :  a.  Not  di- 
Hgenttidle:  hence,  IndiFigcnce. 

1NDIM1NISHABLE,  tn'-d^mtn^iah-a-bl, 
106,101:  a.  Not  to  be  diminished.  [Milton.] 

INDIRECT,  In'-d4-r«ct/',  105:  a.    Not  straight 
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or  rectilinear:  not  direct  in  mode  of  operation,  not 

tending  strsightly  to  the  purpose,  but  obliquely ;  hencr, 

wrong,  improper ;  not  fair,  not  honest 
In'-di-recr-ly,  ad.    In  an  indirect  manner. 
In'-dl-rect/'-nett,  t.    Quality  of  being  indirect 
ln'-di-recP-tion,  89:  #.    Indirectness;  an  indirect 

action  or  means.  [Shaks.] 
INDISCERNIBLE,    tn'-dix-xerr/l-bl,    151, 

105, 101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  discerned  j  not  perceptible. 
Io'-di*-ccrn"-4-bly,  ad.    So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 
In'-dU-tfern"-*-bl<?-rieef,t.  The  quality  or  not  being 

discernible. 
1NDISCERPTIBLE,  In'-dTt-cerp^-ti-bl,  105, 

101 :  a.  Not  separable  into  parts,  not  to  be  broken  or 

destroyed :  Induetrjtiblt  occurs  more  rarely,  though 

the  more  proper  word : — See  Discerptible. 
In'-dit-cerp't»-bU''-t-ty,  84,  101  :  «.    Incapability 

of  dissolution:  In'discerp'ibirUp  and  In'ditoerf'idlt- 

nest  also  occur. 

1NDISCIPLINABLE,      tn-dW-cl-pKu'-a-bl, 

105,  101 :  a.  Not  susceptible  of  discipline  >  not  im- 
provable by  it. 

INDISCOVERABLE,  in'-dTt-cuv''-«r-<!l-bl, 
116,  101 :  a.   Not  to  be  discovered. 

In'-di8-cov*-er-jr,  *•  State  of  being  hidden.  [Uo- 
nsuaL] 

lNDlSCREET=in-dis-cretf,  a.  Not  discreet, 
imprudent  incautious,  inconsiderate,  injudicious. 

lu'-dis-creet/My,  ad.  Not  discreetly,  without  pru- 
dence. 

lN/-ms-aiBT"-iO!t,  (-crfeh'-UD,  81,  92)  t.  Im- 
prudence, rashness,  incomsideration. 

Itr-Dift-ORBTsY7,  a.  Not  separated  or  distinguished  : 
See  Discreet  and  Discrete. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  tn'-dw-crW^-nit*,  a. 
(  Com  pare  Indiscrete,  immediately  preceding.)  Undis- 
tinguishable. 

In'-dig-crtm*-i-Date«ly,  ad.    Without  distinction. 

In'-dis-crim'-i-na'-ting,  a.  Making  no  distinction. 

ln,-dia-crim,-i-na/'-/ton,  *.   Want  of  discrimination. 

INDISPENSABLE,  fn'-dia-pSn'-ad-bl,  101: 
a.  Not  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  cannot  be  omitted, 
remitted,  or  spared. 

In'-die-pen"-8a-bly,  105:  ad.    Necessarily. 

In'-dis-peu/ir-aa-ble-ne88,  «.  State  or  quality  of 
being  indispensable;  necessity. 

In'-di8-pen^8a-bil"-t-ty,  84 :  t.  Indispensableness. 

To  INDISPOSE,  m'-dia-pozt",  137:  v.  a.  To 
disincline;  to  make  unfit;  to  make  unfavourable ;  to 
disorder  or  disqualify  for  the  proper  functions;  hence, 
to  disorder  slightly  with  regard. 

In'-dia-powd^  (-poztd,  114)  a.  Disinclined; 
slightly  disordered  in  bodily  health. 

In'-dis-po"-*ed-ness,  *.    State  of  being  indisposed. 

In'-dw-po-sif^-ion,  (-ztsh'-un,  89)  f.  Disinclina- 
tion; slight  disorder  of  health. 

INDISPUTABLE,  in-dis'-pA-ta-bl,  101 :  a.  Not 
to  be  disputed  %  incontrovertible. 

In-di*/-pu-ta-blt/,  ad.    Without  dispute. 

In-disZ-pu-ta-ble-ness,  «.    Certainty,  evidence. 

INDISSOLUBLE,  fo-dTr'-9&-,,oo-bi,  109,101  : 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved;  not  separable; 
binding  for  ever ;  subsisting  for  ever. 

In-dU/-fiO-lu-bly,  ad.  So  am  not  to  be  dissolved. 

In-dia/-«0-1«-blf-ne8»,  9.  Indissolubility. 

In-di»/-«0-lw~bU''-»-ty,  84  :  #.  Resistance  to  a  dis- 
solving power ;  firmness,  stableness. 

In,-di*-«ol"-vj-bl«,  (in/-dlz-z6l//-va-bl,  151, 
84)  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  indissoluble. 

INDISTINCT,  in'-dte-tingkt",  158:  a.  Not 
plainly  marked,  confused ;  scarcely  separable. 

In'-dia-tiiiCt/'-ly,  ad.  Confusedly. 
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ln/-dis-tinct"-nets,  *.  Obscurity,  confusion. 
In'-dis-tirtCt/'-t-blc>  a.  Undistinguishable.  [Warton.] 
lii'-dis-tirtC,/-/ion,  89  :  $.    Confusion;  uncertainty; 

indiscrimination ;  equality  of  condition  or  rank. 
In'-dia-tin^-Kish-a-ble,  (-wtih-a-bl,  145,  98, 

101)  a.  That  cannot  be  distinguished  or  separated. 
INDISTURBANCE-Tn'-dtstur^-bance,  12:  $. 

Freedom  from  disturbance,  tranquillity. 
To  INDITE,  Ac—See  after  Indict,  &c,  under  To 

Indicate. 
IN  DIVIDED,  ln'-d£-vt"-d«d,  a.  Undivided. 
In'-di-?id"-a-ble,  92 :  a.  Not  to  bo  divided. 
In'-di-vi/'-J-bl*,   (-vix'-d-bl,  151,  98,  101)   a. 

and  *.  Not  to  be  divided;  incapable  of  further  sepa- 
ration :— i.  An  elementary  part. 
In'-di-vi^'-i-bly,  ad.    So  as  not  to  be  capable  of 

division. 
ln'.di-vit,-t-bil'/-t-ty,  84,  105 :  *.   State  in  which 

no  division   or  no  further  division    can  be  made: 

In'divi»"ible*cu  is  the  same,  but  less  used. 
I.N'-DJ-viry-u-^i.,  105,  147,12:  a.  and  *.    Not 

divided ;  separate  from  others  of  the  same  species ; 

numerically  one:—*.  A  single  thing ;  a  single  person  ; 

as  a  plural,  it  is  seldom  used  but  of  persons. 
Il/-di-vid"-u-al-ly,  ad.    Separately,   with   distinct 

existence;  inseparably. 
In-di-vid'-u-ar-i-ty,  84, 105  :  *.  Separate  or  dis- 
tinct existence. 
To  ln/-di'-vid"-u-al-ize,  v.  a.    To  single  out;  to 

mark  with  individual  features. 
In'-di-vid"-a-ate,  a.  Undivided. 
To   In'-dt-vid"-u-ate,  v.   a.    To  distinguish  from 

others  of  the  same  species ;  to  individualise. 
In'-di-vid'-u-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Act  of  making  single 

and  distinct;  that  which  constitutes  an  individual. 
In'-di-vt-du"-i-tjr,  105  :  t.  Separate  existence. 
INDIVINlTY,in'ni^vTn''-^t&i,105:  t.  Want 

of  divine  power.  [Unusual.] 
JNDOCIBLE,  fn-doss'-l-bl,  92,  105,  101  :  a. 

Unteachable,  incapable  of  being  instructed;  dull. 
In-doc'-tle,  (-dfosMI,  94,  105)  o.    Not  teachable, 

intractable. 
In'-do-cil"-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Unteachabloness. 
7b  INDOCTRINATE,  tn-dock'-tri-nate,  105  : 

v.  a.  (This  word  ts  related  etymologically  to  the  pre- 
ceding class,  but  the  prefix  has  the  other  sense :  See 

In-.)    To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  any  science  or 

opinion. 
In-dcx/-trt-na/r-/ton,  89  :  #•    Instruction  in  the  ru- 

diments  or  principles  of  any  science ;  information. 
lNDOLENT=»Tn'-d&-lent,  a.  Originally,  without 

pain ;  hence,  careless,  listless,  lazy. 
Iir-do-lent-ly,  atL  With  freedom  from  pain ;  care- 
lessly, lastly,  inattentively. 
In'-do-lence,  In'-do-len-cy,  t.  Freedom  from  pain; 

hence,  the  usual  meaning,  habitual  Idleness. 
INDOMITABLE,  Tn-dom^-ta-bl,  105,  101: 

m.  Untamable :  Indompfable  also  occurs,  and  in  old 

authors,  ludomfable. 
To  lNDORSE«in-dorc«f,  37,  153:  v.  a.    To 

write  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or  written  instrument ; 

to  assign  by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  of  a  note  or 

U1L 
In-dor'-CT,  36:  #.  The  person  who  Indorses. 
Jn'-dor-8ee",  *.  The  person  to  whom  a  bill  or  other 

instrument  is  indorsed. 
In-dorse'-ment,  s.   The  act  of   indorsing ;    that 

which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note. 
Iu-dor'-sa-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  indorsed. 
INDRAUGHT,  in'-drift,  122, 162:  *.  An  open- 

ing  from  the  sea  into  the  land;  an  Inlet 
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To  INDRENCH-Tn-drSntch',  ».  a.  To  over" 
whelm  with  water;  to  drown. 

INDUBITABLE,  tn-du'-b^-fcJ-bl,  105, 101 :  a. 
Undoubted,  unquestionable ;  evident,  dear. 

In-du'-bi-ta-bly,  ad.  Undoubtedly. 

In~du'-bt-ta-ble-ne8S,  *.  State  of  being  indubitable. 

In-du'-bj-ow,  146,  120:  a.  Not  doubting  ;  certain. 

In-dtj'-bj-tate,  a.  Unquestioned.  [Bacon.] 

To  INDUCE=in-duc^,  r.  a.  Literally,  to  bring  In 
or  forward;  to  bring  into  view ;  to  effect  gradually,  to 
lead  as  by  persuasion;  to  produce  by  influence ;  U-ss 
commonly,  to  offer  by  way  of  induction. 

In-du/-cer,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  induces. 

Io  du'-ci-ble*,  105,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  induced ; 
that  may  be  caused. 

In-duce'-ment,  t.  Motive,  any  thing  that  leads  the 
mind  to  will  or  to  act 

To  In-duCI7,  v.  a.  Generally,  to  introduce,  to  bring 
in ;  specially,  to  put  into  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

£?>  See  Inductile,  the  last  word  in  the  class. 

iD-duc'-tor,  38  :  t.  He  who  inducts  another  into  a 
benefice. 

In-du</-/wil,  89 :  t.  Introduction,  entrance  ;  in  old 
authors,  a  preface,  an  introduction  to  a  play;  in  a 
special  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  investiture  of  the  tem- 
poral part  of  a  benefice,  as  Institution  is  of  the 
spiritual:  as  a  term  in  philosophy,  see  its  senses 
lower. 

ln-duc'-tive,  105:  a.  Leading,  followed  by  to; 
tending  to  induce  or  cause.— See  also  lower. 

In-duc'-tive-ly,  ad.  In  an  inductive  manner. 

In-duc'-tjon,  $.  (See  some  of  its  senses  above.) 
The  illation  or  inference  of  physics,  as  Deduction  is  of 
metaphysics ;  the  act  of  drawing  a  conclusion,  and 
also  the  conclusion  itself,  out  of  and  in  addition  to 
single  facts  as  a  general  fact  or  presumed  truth  in 
which  they  all  meet,  yet  a  truth  which  the  facto  do  not 
neceuarily  contain  or  constitute,  and  which  may 
therefore  suggest  itself  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
force*  and  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  subse- 
quent experience:  thus  Newton,  from  certain  ob- 
served single  facts,  inferred  the  law  of  gravitation  ; 
and  thus  an  ignorant  man,  from  facts,  or  imagined 
facts,  infers  that  Friday  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nn 
unlucky  day.  Deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
mental  recognition  of  something  particular  as  in- 
cluded or  contained  in  something  more  general ;  or 
the  recognition  of  something  general  as  necessarily 
constituted  by  certain  particulars:  thus,  having  once 
admitted  that  all  things  tend  to  the  centre,  the  ten- 
dency of  any  one  particular  thing  to  the  centre  is  a 
deduction  which  necessarily  follows  the  moment  it  is 
understood;  and  having  once  admitted  in  detail  that 
each  Friday  during  a  certain  period  of  time  has  been 
unlucky,  the  general  statement  that  Friday  has  been 
an  unlucky  day  during  that  time,  is  likewise  a  de- 
duction which  of  necessity  follows  as  soon  as  under- 
stood: these  are  metaphysical,  not  physical  illation*  ; 
the  physical  truths  once  admitted,  stand  on  the  footing 
of  notions  purely  mental  as  to  the  consequences  that 
follow,  which  consequences,  therefore,  like  all  meta- 
physical deductions,  are  the  acts  of  the  mind  about  its 
own  notions.  Of  the  two  examples  just  given,  the  one 
is  a  deduction  by  descent  to  the  particular  truth,  the 
other  by  ascent  to  the  general,  and  it  is  usual  to  call 
this  last  an  induction  rather  than  a  deduction:  such  an 
induction,  namely,  a  metaphysical  induction,  or  the 
illation  of  the  general  truth  from  the  admitted  par- 
tlcular  truths  that  constitute  It,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  illation  of  physics,  and  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  it  in  any  but  the  popular  use 
of  the  word.  In  popular  use,  induction  is  sometimes 
employed  to  signify  the  examination  of  particulars 
for  the  purpose  of  illation,  whether  of  a  physical  truth 
or  a  metaphysical  aggregate ;  sometimes  the  act  of 
illation;  and  sometimes  the  truth  or  aggregate  in- 
ferred.   In  schohistic    logic,  iuduction  ought,  con- 
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sistently,  to  be  restricted  to  metaphyseal  induction, 
but  it  la  not  always  to  restricted.   In  rhetoric,  the 


confirming  of  a  general  proposition  by  the 
of  single  Acts  is  often  called  an  argument  from  enu- 
meration ;  if  each  fact  in  the  detailed  statement  re- 
S tires  only  to  be  brought  forward  to  be  admitted,  and 
the  general  proposition  is  previously  admitted  as 
the  aggregate  of  the  single  facts,  the  argument  is 
strictly  deductive,  and  the  proof  metaphysical  or 
demonstrative :  if  the  facts  are  admitted  on  the  ground 
of  probability  alone,  and  the  general  proposition  not 
as  a  metaphysical,  but  only  as  a  moral  universal,  the 
argument  is  strictly  inductive,  and  the  proof  can 
amount  at  its  strongest  only  to  what  is  called  moral 
certainty:  if  the  facts  are  admitted  on  experimental 
evidence,  and  the  general  proposition  suggests  itself 
as  a  truth  in  which  they  all  meet,  which  can,  how. 
ever,  no  longer  appear  a  truth  than  as  it  depends  on 
such  evidence,  then  is  the  proof  also  strictly  inductive, 
and  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  called  physical  or  ex- 
perimental. * 

In-doc'-fere,  a.  Relating  to  induction  ;  established 
by  Induction ;  resting  ultimately  on  experiment, 
although  the  truths  admitted  on  experiment  are 
carried  into  their  remote  consequences  -solely  by 
deductive  or  abetroct  reasoning:  hence.  Inductive 
philosophy  includes  all  learning  but  such  as  rests  ul- 
timately on  hypotheses  or,assumed  definitions ;  learn- 
ing which  acknowledges  no  basis  but  the  latter  is 
distinctively  called  Science,  as  for  example,  pure 
mathematics:  inductive  philosophy  can  be  called 
science  in  this  distinctive  use  of  the  word  only  by 
considering  it  apart  from  its  acknowledged  basis, 
when  all  its  subsequent  conclusions  are  deductive. 

Ill-duc'-tive-ly,  ad.  By  the  method  of  induction. 

In-dcc'-til*,  (to-duck'-ttl,  105)  a.  Not  ductile. 

gr>  This  is  the  other  sense  of  the  prefix.— See  Id-. 

To  JNDULGE-in-dulgi/,  v.  a.  To  encourage  by 
compliance;  to  gratify,  the  accusative  being  followed 
by  with,  as  "To  indulge  a  servant  with  a  holiday  f 
or  by  is,  as  "To  indulge  one's  self  in  idleness  j" 
it  was  formerly  quite  as  usual  to  turn  the  expressions 
thus :  "  To  indulge  a  holiday  to  a  servant ;"  "  To 
indulge  idleness  to  one's  self  :*— «**.  [Unusual.]  To 
give  indulgence,  followed  by  to. 

Io-dul'-ger,  *.  One  who  indulges. 

Io-dul'-geDt,  a.  Gratifying,  permitting  what  is  de- 
sired >  favourable  j  mild ;  kind ;  liberal 

iD-dui'-gent-ljr,  ad.  With  indulgence. 

In-dul'-gence,  In-dul'-gen-cy,  #.  Permission  as 
by  favour  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  something 
desired ;  a  yielding  from  fondness ;  a  forbearance 
from  tenderness ;  hence,  fondness ;  tenderness ; 
favour  granted :  in  the  Roman  church,  a  release  of 
the  temporal  penalty  due  to  sin  on  the  supposition  of 
a  correspondent  release  by  penance  of  that  part  of 
the  penalty  which  is  eternal. 

Io/-dul-gen'r-rtal,  f-sh'31,  147)  a.  Relating  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  Roman  church. 

Ih-dult',  Im-duiAto,  [ltal.]  t.  Privilege  or  ex- 
•mption. 

To  INDURATE=m'-d&-rAu,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
grow  hard  t—act.  To  make  bard ;  to  make  unfeeling. 

In/-du-rate,  a.  Indurated.  [Obs.] 

ln'-da-ra"-/ton,  89:  «.  The  act  of  hardening; 
state  of  growing  hard ;  hardness  of  heart 

INDUSTRIOUS,  ta-dua'-tr&-u8,  a.  Diligent, 
.  aborious,  assiduous,  as  opposed  to  ilotfrful ;  laborious 
or  active  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  opposed  to  remits. 

In-doV-tr»-<>*t-]jr,  ad.  In  an  industrious  manner. 

Iir'-DUe-THF,  81, 105  :  «.  Habitual  diligence  ;  dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

lNDWELLER-*Yn'-dw£l-ler,  «.  An  inhabitant : 
Jnf-dwlHng,  dwelling  within  :  a  residence  within. 

16  INEBRIATE,  InV-bri-att,  105  :  v.  a.  and 
•.  To  make  drunk  j  to  disorder  the  senses  :—neu. 
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[Unusual.]  To  grow  drunk.    Darwin  uses  the  word 
substantively  for  a  drunkard. 

n-e'-bri-a*-fton,  89 :  «.  Drunkenness. 

n-e'-brt-ant,  a.  and  t.  Intoxicating :— *.  Any 
thing  that  intoxicates,  as  opium. 

H,-s>BBi"-E-Tr>  (-brt'4-t£u,  84)  $.  Drunkenness. 

NED1TED,  ln-£d'4-t£d,  105:  a.  Unpublished. 

NEFFABLE,  Tn-*r-fa-bl,  101  :  a.  Unspcik. 
able,  unutterable :  usually  in  a  good  sense. 

n-eP-fa-bly,  105:  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
spoken. 

NEFFECnVE,in'-*f-f&k*-tfv,  105:  a.  That 
is  without  effect,  that  answers  not  the  purpose. 

N,-«F-Fic//-rr>^L,  (-tA-al,  147)  a.  Not  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effect,  inefficient. 

n'-ef-fec"-/«-«l-ly,  ad,  Without  effect. 

n'-ef-fec^-fw-al-nem,  *.  Want  of  effect 
In-if/-i'*-c a"- cious,  (-ah'ug,  147)  90:  o.    Not 
efficacious:     lnrffectnal   rather   denotes   an    actual 
failure;  IneJRcactoms,  an  habitual  impotence  to  any 
effect:  but  the  distinction  cannot  always  be  made. 

n-er-fi-ca"-cio*8-rjes8,  t.  Want  of  efficacy. 

n-ef/-fi-ca-cy,  J.  Want  of  power  or  effect. 

N'-Br-Fic^-iBftT,  (-fiah'-'£nt,  147) a.  Ineffective: 
hence,  In'effic'iently,  and  WeffitTimcM. 

NEFFERVESCfcNT=In-ef'-fer-ves%*nt,  a. 
Not  effervescing :  hence,  Inrffervefcence,  &c 

NELABORATE-in'-^-laV'-A-raU,  a.  Not  ela- 
borate. 

NELEGANT=?n-«l'-£-g<5nt,  a.  Not  elegant; 
wanting  beauty :  wanting  choice  expressions. 

n-el'-e-gout-ljr,  ad.  Not  becomingly. 

n-el'-e-gonce,  In-el'-e-gon-cy,  #.  Want  of  ele- 
gance, want  of  becoming  grace. 
NELIGIBLE,  Tn-81'4-g£-bl,   105,   101  :   a. 
Not  to  be  chosen,  not  capable  or  worthy  of  being 
elected. 

n-el'-i-g*-bil"-t-tjr,  84,  105:  *.  State  or  quality 
of  not  being  fit  for,  or  worthy  of  election. 

N  ELOQUENT,  in-eT-J-kwgnt,  76,  145:  a. 
Not  eloquent ;  not  fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic. 
In-el'-O-onent-ly,  ad.  Without  eloquence. 

NELUCTABLE,  fn'4-luck"-td-bl,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  overcome  by  struggling  with*  not  to  be 
avoided  by  any  struggle. 

NELUDIBLE,  Tn'-i-IW-di-bl,    109,    105, 
101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  eluded  or  defeated. 
NEPT=-Tn-Spt',  a.  Not  apt  or  fit;  foolish. 
D-ept'-ljr,  ad.  Unfitly,  triflingly,  foolishly. 

In-ep'-ti-tude,  «.  Unfitness :  Inephtest  is  the  same. 

INEQUALITY,  ?n'4-kwftl''4-riu.  76, 145, 140, 
105:  «.  Difference  or  waut  of  equality;  a  part  un 
equal  to,  or  uneven  with,  another  part ;  inadequacy ; 
difference. 

89-  This  word  is  in  frequent  use,  but  the  adjective  /*- 
equal  is  superseded  by  Unequal. 

INEQUITABLE,  fn-fcck'-wi-ti-bl,  76,  145, 
103,  101  :  a.  Not  equitable,  not  just 

INERMOUS,  Tn-er'-mus,  a.  Without  prickles, 
unarmed.  [Botany.] 

INERRABLE,  In-ftf'-rA-bi,  101:  a.  Exempt 
from  error;  hence,  Inir'rably,  and  Imer'rablemets. 

In-er'-hino-lf,  ad.  Without  error. 

INERT=!n-ert',  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of 
moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  im- 
pressed ;  dull,  sluggish. 

in-ertMy,  ad.  Sluggishly. 

In-erf-fiess,  «.   8tate  or  quality  of  being  inert 

In-er'-Zion,  89  :  «.  Want  of  activity :  the  philo- 
sophScal  term  is  Iu-er'-tf-a,  a  Latin  word :  Inertdude 
is  also  used. 
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IN  ESSE=in-ea/-s&j.  A  Latin  phraM  signifying 
in  being,  or  actually  existing ;  distinguished  from  t» 
posse,  which  denotes  that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

To  INESCATE^in-Ss'-dU*,  v.  a.  To  lay  a  bait 
for:  hence,  In*escantiont  the  act  of  baiting. 

INESTIMABLE,  in-fe'-t£-ma-b],  105,  101 1 
a.  Too  valuable  to  be  rated  or  valued,  transcending 
all  price. 

In-et'-ti'-ma-bly,  ad.  Above  all  price. 

INEVIDENT,in-«v/4-d«nt,  101:  *  Not  evi- 
dent :  hence.  Incidence.  [Unusual.] 

INEVITABLE,  ta-Sv'4-ta-bi,  105,  101 :  a. 
Not  to  be  avoided ;  not  to  be  escaped. 

In-ev'-r-to-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  escaped. 

In-ev'-i-ta-bil"-t-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Impossibility  of 
escape:  Inetfitabienett  is  the  same. 

INEXACT,  Tn'-Sg-iitckt",  154  :  a.  Not  exact. 

INEXCUSABLE,  io'-«ck*cu''-z<l-bl,  154, 151, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  excused,  not  to  be  palliated  by 
apology. 

Iu'*er-cu"-«a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  excused. 

In'-ex-cu"-sa-ble-ne88,  *.  Enormity  beyond  excuse. 

INEXHALABLE,  fn'-Sgi-ha"-ia-bl,  154, 101 : 
a.  That  cannot  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

IN  EXHAUSTED, fn'-fcgz-h W'-«d,  154, 123 : 
a.  Not  exhausted,  not  spent. 

In'-cx-haoV'-tt-bU,  105,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be 
exhausted:  hence,  In'exhau*rftiblenes9. 

In/-ex-hau8//-tive,  105:  a.  Inexhaustible. 

IN  EXI STENT,  fn'-Sg-zW-tent,  154:  a.  [Not 
existing  in  nature  :  hence,  In' existence. 

INEXORABLE,  in-Scks'4-ra-bl,  154,  101 :  a. 
Not  to  be  moved  by  prayer  or  entreaty ;  unyielding. 

In-eaZ-o-ra-bly,  ad.  In  an  unyielding  manner. 

In-eaZ-o-ra-ble-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being  inexorable. 

In-fcr/-o-ra-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Incxorableness. 

INEXPECTED,  in'^ck*p«ck''-ted,  154:  «. 
Unexpected:  so,  In'-esped?ediy,  and  In' expectation. 

INEXPEDIENT,   tn'-5ck».pe"-d^nt,     154, 

i  105, 146 :  «.  Not  expedient,  unfit  for  a  purpose,  incon- 
venient. 

ln'-ea?-pe"-di-ence,  In'-ea?-pe"-d»-en-cy,  t.  Want 
of  fitness,  unsuitableness,  inconvenience. 

INEXPERIENCE,  In'-&k^peri"4-*iice,  154, 
43, 105:  «.  Want  of  experience  or  experimental  know- 
ledge. ^ 

In'-ex-pe^ri-enc*/,  (-enrt,  114,  143)  a.  Not 
having  experience,  unskilled. 

1n'-e  a'-pkrt",  a.  Not  expert,  not  skilled. 

INEXPIABLE,  tn-SckV-pW-bl,  154,  105, 
101:  a.  Admitting  no  atonement 

In-ej^-pwi-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  preclude  atonement. 

INEXPLEABLY,  in-ScW-pli-d-bl^  ad.  In- 
satiably. [Sandys.] 

INEXPLICABLE,  !n-«ckV-pl£-ca-bl,  154, 
105, 101 :  a.  Incapable  of  being  disentangled  or  ex- 
plained: In'explatn'able,  if  it  was  ever  in  good  use, 
has  given  place  to  this  word. 

In-ear-pli-ca-bly,  ad.  In  an  inexplicable  manner. 

ln-or'-pli-ca-ble-nesf,  t.   State  of  being  inexpli- 
cable. 
INEXPRESSIBLE,  fn^cks-preV'-ai-bl,  154, 

105. 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  spoken,  not  to  be  expressed. 
In'-er-pres^-w-bly,  ad.  Unutterably. 
In'-ea>pres,/-8ive,  105 :  a.  Ineffable. 
INEXPUGNABLE,  in'-gcks-pug/'-na-bl,  154, 

101 :  a.  Not  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
IN  EXTINCT,   in'-ecks-tingkt",  154,158:   a. 
Not  extinct,  not  quenched. 

The  tcliMMa  entire,  ana  the  prtacipU*  to  wl 

Vowdt:  gatt'-wi^:  chfip'-man:  pd-pi^t  l4>» 
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In'-ejr-tin^-pr'wh-tf-blf,  158,  145,  101  :  a.  That 

cannot  be  extinguished,  unquenchable. 
INEXTRICABLE,    Tn-SckaMr*-c<§.bl,     154, 

101:  a.  Not  to  be  disentangled  or  unravelled. 
ln-ea/-tn-ca-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  extricable. 
In-ea*/-trt-c«-ble-ne*a,  #.   State  of  being  inextri- 
cable. 
To  IN  EYE,  Yn-V,  v.  n.  To  propagate  trees  by  the 

incision  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock. 
INFALLIBLE,  fo-OIMi-bi,  142, 105, 101 :  a. 

Not  fallible;  not  capable  of  erring;  certain. 
In-fal'-lt-bly,  ad.  Without  liability  to  failure, 
In-fal'-lt-ble-liess,  «.  Infallibility. 
ln-fal'-li-bilff-i-ty,  «.  Quality  of  being  infallible. 
To  lNFAME=!n-faW,  v.  a.  To  defame.  [Milton.] 
In'-p^-moOT,  (Yn'-fJ-mus,  120)  a.  Of  HI  report, 

emphatically;  branded  by  conviction  of  a  crime  j 

odious. 
In'-fa-movg-ly ,  <nJ.  With  open  reproach;  shamefully. 
In'-fa-moua-ness,  «.  Infamy. 
In'-fa-mj*  $.   Public   reproach;    notoriety   of  bad 

character :  loss  of  character  by  a  legal  conviction. 
INFANDOUS,tn-fan'-dus,120:  a.  Abominable 

beyond  expression,  f  Howell,  1688/] 
INFANGTHEF==fn-ftng'-fte7,  t.  The  catching 

of  a  thief  in  a  certain  district,  being  the  name  of  a 

privilege  granted  to  lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge 

any  thief  taken  within  their  fee. 
INFANT=in'-fant,  t.  and  a.  Commonly  a  child 

from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year;  in  law, 

a  young  person  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  i—adj.  Not 

mature,  young,  tender. 
In'- fan-tile,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  infant 
111'- fan-tine,  105:  a.  Young, tender s  childish:  To 

express  the  last  lease,  In'fantlp  and  WfantHh*  may 

be  met  with. 
In'-fan-cy,  105  :  $.  State  of  being  an  infant  in  the 

common,  or  in  the  legal  sense;  first  or  early  age; 

beginning,  original. 
In-fak'-ti-cidb,  t.  Murder  of  an  Infant;  distinc- 
tively, the  slaughter  of  infanta  by  Herod  j  the  slayer 

of  an  infant. 
INFANT=in'-fant,#.  Is  Spain  and  Portugal  any 

son  of  the  king  except  the  heir  apparent 
In-fan'-t^,  *.  A  princess  of  the  blood  in  Spain  and 

Portugal. 
INFANTRY,  Tn'-fon-trk,  105:  t.  The  foot  sol- 
diers of  an  army,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry. 
INFARCTION,  !n-fark'-«bun,  89  :  t.  A  stuffing 

out,  constipation,  from  the  disused  verb  To  Infarct, 

to  stuff.  [Harvey.] 
To  lNFATUATE=Tn-faV-A-ate,  147 :  v.  m.  To 

make  foolish,  to  affect  with  folly,  to  prepossess  to  the 

height  of  folly :  it  is  used  adjectively  by  some  of  our 

old  authors,  for  Infatuated. 
In-faf/-M-a"-/tbn,  89 :  #.   Act  of  affecting  with  folly; 

state  of  being  infatuated. 
INFAUSTlNG=Tn-f4vj8tr-ing,   a.   The    act    of 

making  unhappy ;    tt>  an  inelegant  word.  [Bacon.] 
INFEASIBLE,tn-fe,-zi-bl,  103,151, 105, 101 : 

a.  Impracticable ;  hence,  Infea'tiblmeu. 
To  INFECT=Tn-fgckt',  v.  a.  To  afreet  with  com- 
municated qualities;  in  particular,  to  communicate 
disease  by  being  near  a  person ;  (see  Contagion  0  to 
taint,  to  poison,  to  pollute ;  to  fill  with  any  thing  hurt- 
fully  contagious ;  some  old  writers  use  ta/scl  adjec- 
tively for  infected. 
In-fect'-eT,  t.  He  or  that  which  Infects. 
In-fec'-fiows,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Acting  upon  so  as  to 

communicate  qualities. 
In-fec^/ioi/B-ly,  ad.  In  an  infectious  manner. 

In-fec/-/t'o*»-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being  infectious. 

&  tbe  numben  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

t  g&d :  j'oo,  i,€.jew,  55  :  a,  t,  v  &C  wuite,  171. 
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In-fec'-tive,  105  :  o.  Of  power  to  mfoct. 

ln-fec'-lton,  89 :  *.  (Compare  Contagion.)  The  act 
of  infecting;  quality  or  disease  communicated  or 
caught  by  neighbourhood;  that  which  taint*  or  cor- 

IT^ECUND=Tn-f«ck'-und,  94:  a.  Unfruitful, 
not  producing  young,  barren, 

Ilr/-fe-caii''-di-ty,  105:  «.  Unfruitfnlnee*. 

INFELICITY,  in/-fl-lWr4-t^  «.  Unhappiness ; 
unfavourableness ;  ID-fortune. 

To  INFER=in-fer/,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  bear,  carry, 
or  bring  forward,  in  which  tense  it  is  now  little  used ; 
appropriately  and  strictly,  to  assume  from  the  obser- 
vation of  single  facts  some  general  net  as  that  in 
which  they  all  unite,  or  from  which  as  a  cause  they 
dartre  their  existence;  (see  Induction;)  in  a  less 
strict  sense,  to  draw  as  a  conclusion  of  any  kind  from 
foregoing  premises. 

In-reiS-a-hle,  (tn-ffrM-bl,  92, 129, 101)  a.  That 
may  be  inferred :  it  is  less  usual  to  spell  it  Infgr'ible. 

Im'-FBB-ENCK,  81  :  «,  That  which  is  inferred  or 
suggested  by  something  else*  not  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, but  as  a  probable  truth;  lass  strictly,  any 
consequence,  necessary  or  otherwise,  arising  out  of 
foregoing  premises. 

INFERIOR,  fe-ferV-J-or,  43,  105,  38:  a. 
Lower  in  place;  hence,  lower  in  station,  rank,  or  va- 
lue; subordinates— «.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 

In-fe/-ri-or/'-»-ty,  84,  92,  105  :  #.  A  lower  state, 
dignity,  value,  or  quality. 

IN  FERN  AL»fa-fer/-n£l,  a.  Properly,  pertaining 
to  the  regions  below,  (see  the  previous  class;)  hence, 
pertaining  to  hell,  hellish,  tartarean ;  detestable. 

O  Infernal  sfoae  is  an  antiquated  name  for  lunar 
caustic 

In-fer'-rkil-Jy,  md.  Hellishly;  detestably. 

INFERTILE,  In-ferMI»,  105:  a.  Unfruitful. 

br'-fer-til"-4-ttf,  84 :  ».  Want  of  fertility. 

To  INFEST^In-fSstf,  v.  a.  To  harass,  to  plague : 
the  literal  meaning  is,  to  be  unpleasant:  Infist  and 
Infeftuoms,  adjectives  signifying  mischievous,  are  used 
only  by  old  authors :  Infttterrd.  according  to  Todd,  is 
misquoted  by  Johnson  for  Infested,  a  word  also  related 
to  the  foregoing. 

In'-fe8-ta"-/»on,  89:  $.  Molestation.  [Bacon.] 

IN  FESTIVE,  fa-f*t/-tlr,  105:  a.  Having  no 
mirth. 

fcy»  Related  etytnofogkalhr  to  the  foregoing  class. 

ln'-fea-tiv^-i-ty,  84,  92:  t.  Mournfulness. 

INFEUDATION,  w'-fA-di'-ahun,  110,  89  :  t. 
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The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  foe  or  estate; 
(see  Fee;)  also,  the  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

INFIDEL,  to'-f*-dg»,  105:  a.  Unbelieving,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  miraculous  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity:—«.  An  unbeliever;  one  who  rejects  all  re- 
vealed religion,  a  deist,  an  atheist,  one  who  rejects 
Christianity. 

In'-K-del"-s-t*,  84,  105  :  t.  Want  of  faith ;  breach 

,  of  truth:  unnUthfttlness,  particularly  in  married  per- 
sons; disbelief  of  Christianity. 

7*INFlLTRATE=Tn-ni'-trite,  v.  n.  To  enter 
a  substance  by  penetrating  its  pores:  henee  ln'jil- 
tnftion. 

INFINITE,  in'-fi-nift,  105:  a.  Without  limits; 
Chat  will  have  no  end ;  that  has  a  beginning  in  space, 
but  is  infinitely  extended ;  it  is  hyperbolicaUy  used 
for  very  large,  very  great. 

In'-fi-nite-U,  ad.  Without  limits,  immensely ;  also, 
by  hyperbole,  in  a  great  degree. 

In'-ft-ntte-nees, «.  Infinity. 

In'-ft-af-tea"- t-maf,  a.  Infinitely  small. 

In-fln'-i-tive,  81,  92:  a.  That  is  not  limited;  a 
term  applied  almost  exclusively  to  that  form  or  mood 
of  a  verb  which  expresses  its  meaning  abstractly,  or 
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without  the  limitation  of  number  and  person  that  a 
verb  receives  in  actual  employment  as  a  verb. 

In-fln'-i'-tude,  $.  Infinity. 

In-fin'-rf-ty,  105:  s.  Boundlessness;  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  any  thing,  as  time,  space,  and  quantity  j  hyper- 
bolicaUy, a  great  quantity.  No  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive the  idea  or  image  of  any  thing  infinite,  although 
forced  to  admit  its  possibility  as  a  subject  of  the  intel- 
lect; all  we  can  accomplish  towards  the  idea,  is,  to 
imagine  parts  succeeding  to  parts,  which  evidently  is 
not  to  imagine  the  infinite  thing  itself. 

INFIRM=-in-fenn',  35:  a.  Not  firm  or  sound; 
disabled  of  body;  weak  of  mind;  irresolute;  unsolid. 

To  In-firm',  v.  a.  To  weaken.  [Ralegh.] 

In-firm'-neas,  *.  Weakness,  feebleness. 

In-nV-mi-ty,  105:  «.  An  unsound  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body :  weakness  of  reason,  of  purpose,  of 
temper,  of  natural  frame  or  disposition. 

In-fir-mar-v,  129,  12 :  «•  A  place  where  the  sick 
are  lodged  and  attended. 

To  INFIX,  in-f  tckV,  154  :  v.  a.  To  fix  by  thrust- 
ins  in ;  to  fix  or  set  in ;  to  implant. 

To  INFLAME=in-flaW,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  set  on 
fire ;  hence,  to  excite,  to  heat  or  provoke ;  to  fire  with 
to  excite  excessive  action  in  the  blood,  as  in 
To  grow  hot;  to  grow  painful;  to  grow 


angry. 

In-fla  -mer,  #.  He  or  that  which  inflames. 

In-flam'-uw-ble,  a.  That  may  be  set  on  fire  ;  easy 
to  be  set  on  fire. 

In-flam'-ma-ble-ness,  *.  Inflammability. 

ln-flam'-mo-tor-y,  129,  18:  a.  Tending  to  in. 
flame;  tending  to  excite  heat  of  temper,  animosity,  or 
sedition. 

In-flam'-mo-bir-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Capability  of  taking 
fire ;  readiness  to  take  fire. 

In'-flam-ma'-ficD,  89:  «.  The  act  of  setting  on 
fire ;  (not  usual;)  the  state  of  being  in  flame ;  violent 
excitement  of  soul,  heat,  animosity ;  a  heat,  redness, 
and  pain  in  any  part  of  an  animnl  b«dy. 

To  INFLATE=Tn-aat*',  v.  a.  To  fill  with  the 
breath;  to  distend  with  wind  or  air;  to  puff  up  in  a 
moral  sense. 

In-fla'-/*on,  89:  f.  The  act  of  inflating;  state  of 
being  inflated ;  flatulence ;  conceit. 

To  lNFLECT=ln-flSckf,  v.  a.  To  bend,  turn,  or 
vary  from  a  direct  line;  to  vary  by  deviations  from  a 
monotone ;  to  vary  by  rehearsing  the  different  termi- 
nations of  a  noun  or  verb. 

In-flec'-ti've,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 

In-flec'-fion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  bending  ;  a  bend- 
ing ;  a  turn  or  slide  of  the  voice ;  a  variation  of  a  noun 
or  verb. 

In-fleraf,  (-flSckst,  154,  114,  143)  a.  Inflected. 

In-fi.bx'-j-blb,  (in-flgckY-w-bl,  105,  101)  a. 
Not  to  be  bent  or  incurvated ;  (this  is  the  other  sense 
of  the  prefix : — See  In- ;)  in  a  figurative,  which  has 
however  become  the  common  sense,  not  to  be  bent  from 
a  purpose,  not  to  be  moved  or  prevailed  on ;  not  to  be 
changed  or  altered. 

In-flex'-i-bly,  105  :  ad.  Inexorably. 

In-flea^i-ble-ness,  s.  Inflexibility. 

In-fley-i-bir'-i-ty,  84 :  «.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
flexible ;  obstinacy  of  will  or  temper. 

To  INFLICT=in-flickt',  v.  a.  To  put  in  act  or 
impose  as  a  punishment 

In-fficf-teT,  36  :  *.  One  who  punishes. 

In-fltc'-UVe,  105  :  a.  Tending  or  able  to  inflict. 

ln-fl ic'-/ton,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  imposing  as  a  punish- 
ment; the  punishment  imposed;  a  natural  calamity. 

INFLORESCENCE  =V-fli-r&r-cenc*,  s.  A 
flowering  or  unfolding  of  blossoms  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  the  plant 

INFLUENCE,  Yn'-fl'oo-Snce,  #.  literally,  a  flow- 
Tb»«%B  =  toaMd«fUrnM»cU«of»pdUogtb^b*T«Bolmfularit7of>ound. 

mtsb-uD,  i,  e.  mittion,  165 :  v!ih-un,i.e.  visto*,  165 :  (tin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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ing  in,  into,  or  on ;  hence,  that  which  operates  as  by 
flowing  into,  a  power  whose  operation  is  known  only 
by  its  effects ;  the  power,  or  Imagined  power,  of  the 
planets  upon  terrestrial  bodies  or  affairs ;  ascendant 
power:  it  was  anciently  followed  by  into;  in  modem 
use,  by  upon. 

7b  ln'-fiv-ence,  v.  a.  To  act  upon  with  directive  or 
impulsive  power;  to  modify  to  any  purpose  j  to  guide 
or  lead  to  any  end. 

In'-fltt-ent»  a.  Flowing  in. 

In'-flt*-en"-4tal,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Exerting  influence 
or  power. 

In'-flii-er/'-ftaMy,  ad.  So  at  to  influence. 

Jn'-flp-kn"-z^,  «.  An  epidemic  catarrh,  a  cold 
which  proceeds  not  from  common  causes,  but  comes  a$ 
ajtood  on  multitudes  of  people.  [Ital.] 

Jn'-VLUJT,  1 54  :  *.  Act  of  flowing  in ;  infusion,  in- 
tromission; introduction;  in  old  authors,  influence. 

In-fluy-ion,  (-fluck'-ahun,154,147)  90:  j.  In. 
fusiou;  intromission. 

In-fluar'-ioiffl,  120:  a.  Influential:  neither  this 
word,  nor  In/liufive,  is  now  in  use. 

7b  INFOLD,  Tn-foltd',  116:  v.  a.  To  invo.ve,  to 
inwrap,  to  enclose  with  involutions. 

To  IN  FOLIATE,  In-fo'-lMt*,  90,  105:  v.  a. 
To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves. 

To  IN  FORM =  In-faWm',  37  :  v.  a.  and  n.  In  a 
sense  now  infrequent,  to  animate,  to  actuate  by  vital 
powers :  [Milton,  Drydcn,  Pope.]  To  instruct,  to  ac- 
quaint; to  acquaint  with  facts  of  accusation  :—neu.  To 
give  intelligence :  To  inform  against,  to  communicate 
nets  to  a  magistrate  by  way  ofaccusation. 

Jn-form'-o-tire,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  animate : 
See  tlie  first  sense  of  the  verb.  [More.] 

In-for'-mant,  12:  t.  One  who  gives  information  or 
instruction :  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  an  informer. 

Jn-for'-mer,  t.  Generally,  he  or  that  which  animates ; 
also,  an  informant;  specially,  one  who  discovers  offen- 
ders to  a  magistrate;  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by  re- 
covering fines  for  offences  against  the  letter  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  prohibitory  enactments. 

1n'-for-ma"-/ton,  89 :  *.  Intelligence,  notice,  news ; 
knowledge  derived  from  any  source ;  charge  or  accu- 
sation exhibited. 

In-formed',  (in-ffwrmd',  1 1 4)  a.  Asa  participial 
adjective  from  the  verb,  it  signifies  animated,  in- 
structed: in  our  old  authors,  it  sometimes  has  the 
sense  of  not  formed,  or  imperfectly  formed,  the  prefix 
in  this  and  the  ensuing  instances  taking  its  contrary 
meaning :— See  In-. 

In-for'-mous,  120:  <*.  Shapeless:  this  word,  and 
Inform  synonymous  with  it,  are  obsolete. 

In-for'-mi-ty,  105:  S.  Shapelessncss.  [Brown.] 

In-for'-M^l,  a.  Not  according  to  usual  forms,  par- 
ticularly  official  forms;  in  an  older  disused  sense, 
irregular  in  character  or  mind,  incompetent. 

ln-for'-mal-ly,  ad.  In  an  iuformal  manner. 

In'-for-mal"-i-ty,  84 :  #.  Want  of  regular  or  ens. 
ternary  form. 

1NFORMIDABLE,  Tn-for'-m4-da-bl,  105, 101: 
a.  Not  formidable,  not  to  be  feared. 

To  INFRACT=tn-fr£ckt',  v.  a.  To  break. 

ln-frac'-tor,  $.  One  that  violates  an  agreement 

ln-frac'-/ion,  «.  Act  of  breaking  ;  breach,  violation. 

£9*  See  Ixtbakoiblk,  at  the  end  of  the  class. 

To  1n-frinob',  v.  a.  To  break  as  laws  or  contracts ; 
to  violate ;  to  destroy  or  hinder. 

In-frin'-grr,  36  :  #.  One  who  infringes. 

In-fringe'-ment,  *.  Breach,  infraction,  trespass. 

In-kran'-gj-bub,  105,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  broken, 
not  to  be  violated :  this  is  the  other  sense  of  the  pre- 
fix:—See  In-. 

INFRAMUNDANE«Tn'-fra-mun"-dine,  a. 
Beneath  the  world. 
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INFREQUENT,  Tn-frc'-kwSnt,  188:  a.    Ua- 

frequent,  rare,  uncommon. 
In-fre/-y«ence,    ln-fre'-^wen-cy,  $.   Uncommon- 

ness,  rareness. 
To  1NFR1GIDATE,  Tn-frfd'-gi-dafc,  105 :  v.  a. 

To  chill,  to  make  cold. 
In-fri.9,-i-da//-/ton,  89  :  t.    Act  of  making  cold. 
To  INFRINGE.— See  nnder  To  Infract. 
7b  INFUCATE=fn-iu'-cat«,  v.  a.  To  paint  over. 
lNFUMED=-tn-fuirud\  a.    Dried  in  smoke. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM^n'-fuD^Tk/'.A.li.form', 
85:  a.  Funnel-formed,  as  the  corol  of  a  flower. 

INFURIATE,  In-fure'-r£-afc,  90  :  a.   RagCug. 

To  In-fu'-n'-ate,  v.  a.    To  enrage,  to  make  furious. 

To  INFUSCATE=m-fug,-cate,  v.  a.  To  darken, 
to  make  black :  hence,  In'futca'tion. 

To  INFUSE=in-fim',  137  :  v.  n.  To  pour  in  or 
instil  as  a  liquid ;  hence,  to  Instil  as  principles  or  qua- 
lities; to  steep  in  liquor  without  boiling  so  as  to  ex- 
tract some  of  the  qualities;  in  old  authors,  to  saturate 
with  something  infused,  and  hence,  to  inspire  with :  it 
may  also  be  found  in  old  authors  as  a  substantive, 
signifying  an  infusion. 

In-fu'-*eT,  36 :  *.    One  who  infuses. 

In-fu'-w-blf,  105, 101 :  a.  Possible  to  be  infused; 
— See  the  other  sense  at  the  end  of  the  class. 

In-fu/-«-bilw-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Possibility  of  being 
infused: — See  also  lower. 

In-fu'-*ton,  f-zhun,  147)  *.  Act  of  pouring  in,  or 
instilling;  the  process  of  extracting  qualities  or  ports 
of  bodies  by  steeping  in  a  liquor  without  boiling;  the 
liquor  made  by  infusion;  figuratively,  inspiration; 
suggestion. 

In-fu'-sive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Having  the  power 
of  infusion,  or  being  infused. 

In-fu'-tor-y,  (-s©r-e>j)  a.  Obtained  or  obtainable  by 
the  infusion  of  certain  plants,  an  epithet  applied  to 
•uch  minute  animalcule  as  are  incapable  of  being 
traced  except  by  a  microscope. 

In-ku'-si-bi^,  (-i£-bl :  see  above)  a.  Not  capable 
of  fusion.  This  is  the  other  sense  of  the  prefix :— See  I  n-. 

In-fu'-w-bir'-i-ty,  *.  /itcapabUity  of  fusion  .—See 
also  above. 

lNG=Ing,  *.  A  common  pasture  or  meadow:  it 
was  sometimes  spelled  Inge.  [Obs.] 

INGANNATION,  tu'-gan-na"-shun,  89:  t. 
Cheat,  fraud,  juggle.  [Brown.] 

INGATE«Tn'-git<,*.    Entrance.  [Spenser] 

INGATHERING^Tn'-gaih-Sr-Ing,  t.  The  act 
of  gathering  in,  particularly  the  harvest 

INGELABLE,tn-g«l'-a-bl,  92,  101:  a.  That 
cannot  be  congealed. 

To  INGEMINATE,  fn-gem'4-nifc,  105:  v.  a. 
To  double,  to  repeat 

In-gem'-i-nate,  a.    Redoubled.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

In-gem'-t-na''-/ion,  89 :  «.    Reduplication. 

ING  EN  ERAB  LE— See  at  the  end  of  the  next  class. 

To  INGENERATE«in-g&)'-£r-afe,  v.  a.  To 
engender,  to  bring  into  being,  to  produce. 

Irj-gerj'-er-ate,  a.    Ingenerated. 

In-gbn'-br-ate,  a.  Not  generated,  unbegotten. 
This  Is  the  other  sense  of  the  prefix :— See  In-. 

In-gen'-er-a-bk,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  produced. 

INGENITE,In-g€to'-ft,  105:  a.  (Compare  the 
previous  class.)  Inborn,  ingenerated,  native.  [South.] 

iN-OE'-NJ-ons,   (In-ge'-ni-us,  90,  120)  a.    Lite- 
rally, remarkable  for  inborn  qualities;  hence,  inven-~ 
tive,  possessed  of  wit  or  genius ;  in  old  authors,  mental, 
intellectual :  by  many  writers,  even  later  than  the  age 
of  Addison,  it  is  used  for  Ingenuous,  and  confounded 
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In-ge'-nt-otra-ijr,  orf.    In  an  ingenious  manner. 
ln-ge'-ni-Otfa-neM, «.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious. 
In'-ge-nu"-*-**,  84,  105  :  t,    Ingeniousness  or  apt- 

nets  to  intent;  genius;  aeuteness;  craft:— See  also 

lower;  in  some  ancient  authors,  the  word  ln'onrr 

occurs  with  a  meaning  nearly  similar. 
In-gbk'-u-o<7»,  (In-geV-i-ua,  92,  120)  a.    Ori- 

finally,  freeborn,  not  of  servile  extraction;  hence*  free 

or  conformable  to  freedom  in  character,  open,  fair, 

candid,  generous,  noble. 
In-gen'-u-o*s-ly,  ad.   Openly,  candidly. 
In-gen'-u-Ottft-nest,   $.    The  quality  of  being   in- 
genuous. 
In'-£e-Du"-t-ty,  #.    The  quality  of  being  ingenuous : 

[Ob*.]  —See  the  proper  modern  sense  above. 
7b  INGESTWIn-gSsY,  *  a.    To  throw  into  the 

stomach,  as  distinguished  from  To  Digest 
lD-gest,-»oo,  (-ge»t/-yun=je«t,-shuD,  147)*.  The 

act  of  throwing  into  the  stomach  for  digestion. 
INGLE,   iO(/-gi,   158,   101:  «.    Flame;   Are;  a 

fireplace.  [A  northern  word.] 
INGLORIOUS,  In-glort'4-ui,  47,  105, 120:  a. 

Not  glorious;  mean,  disgraceful;  regardless  of  glory 

in  a  good  sense. 
In-glcr-n-oirt-ly,  ad.   With  want  of  glory. 
lNGOT=»Tn/-got,  t.    A  mass  of  un wrought  metal, 

often  cast  in  form  of  a  wedge. 
To  INGRAFT«!n-gr*iV,  11 :  v.  a.  To  graft;  to 

fix  deep,  to  settle:  the  old  but  disused  form  is.  To 

IxoKArr. 
lo-CTaft'-inent,  #.    Act  of  grafting;  thing  ingrafted. 
To  lNGRAIN=in-gra\n',  v.  a.   To  dye  in  the 

grain,  or  in  a  state  of  raw  material;  hence,  to  infix 

deeply. 
lNGRATE»in'-gratt,  «.  and  J.   Ungrateful :—«. 

An  ungrateful  person. 
In-grateMy,  ad.    Ungratefully.  [Unusual] 
O  The  other  immediate  relations  of  this  word.  In- 

grateful,  lngratJfkUg,  Ingrtde'fulnett,  are  now  written 

with  an,  instead  of  m. 
In-gratZ-t-tude,  92,  101 :  $.   Want  of  gratitude  or 

sentiment  of  kindness  for  benefits  received;  unthank- 

fnmess. 
To  In-ora'-tj-atb,  (Tn-gra'-sbe-aU,  147)  v.  a. 

(The  prefix,  in  this  word,  takes  the  opposite  meaning : 

■  -See  In-.)  To  commend  or  procure  entrance  for  into 

another's  good  will  and  kindness;  to  secure  favour 

for  with  another;  to  render  pleasant,  to  recommend, 

applied  to  things. 
In-gra"-/i-a'-ting,  t.    The    act    of   getting    into 

another's  favour.  .      . 

To  INGRAVIDATE,in-£raV-e-daU,105:  v.  a. 

To  impregnate,  to  make  prolific 
lNGRESS«fa'-gr£st,    $.    Entrance;    power    of 

entrance. 
In-gret'-iwn,  (-gr$ata'-un,  147)  «.    Act  of  enter- 
ing; entrance. 
Iif-ons'-Di-BNT,  90,  116:  *.    That  which  enters 

safe  a  compound,  or  is  a  component  part  of  something. 
INGUINAL,  iDg'-ewi-nal,  158, 145,  105:  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  groin. 
To  lNGULF=m-gulf,  v.  a.    To  swallow  up  by 

the  action  of  a  gulf;  to  swallow  up  in  a  vast  profun- 
dity; to  cast  into  a  gulf.  .     . 
To  INGURGITATE,   In-guV-gi-taU,   v.    a. 

and  ».   To  swallow  greedily,  or  in  great  quantity;  to 

plunge  into  :—%e%.  To  drink  largely,  to  swill. 
ln-gur'-gt-ta"-/K>D,  89  :  $.   The  act  of  swallowing 

greedily  or  in  great  quantity. 
lNGUSTABLE,   In-gus'-ta-bl,    101 :    a.    Not 

perceptible  by  the  taste. 
INHAB1LE,  In-baV-TI,  105:  o.    Unskilful,  un. 

ready,  unfit :  hence,  In'habiTity.  [Out  of  use  as  an 

Eagfiah  word.] 

Tbs  sign  =  is  OMd  alter  modes  of  •pslliog  that  have  no  irregularity  of  KMiad. 
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To  lNUABlT=in-haV-it,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  Uve 

or  dwell  in :— neu.  To  dwell,  to  live,  to  abide. 
In-hab'-t-ter,  36 :  *.    An  inhabitant 
In-hab'-i-tress,  $.    A  female  inhabitant 
ln-har/-t-ta-bl?,  105,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  affording 

habitation :— See  also  at  the  end  of  the  class. 
Io-hab'-t-tant,  12:  t.    A  dweUer. 
In-hab'-i-tance,  *.    Residency .  [Obs.] 
In-bab,-i-U/r-/ioD,  89 :  «.  Abode ;  act  of  inhabiting ; 

state  of  being  inhabited;  population. 
In-uab'-i-t^-bi^,  a.  (The  other  sense  of  the  prefix  : 

See  In-.)  Nut  habitable :— See  the  usual  sense  above. 
To  IN HALE=Tn-hiU/,  v.  a.    To  draw  into   the 

lnngs,  to  inspire,  as  opposed  to  txhnle  or  expire. 
Iti-ha'-lt r,  36  :  t.    One  who  inhales. 
INHARMONIOUS,     in'-har-mo"-ne-ug,    90, 

ISO:  a.   Not  harmonious,  unmusical,  discordant. 
In'-har-mo^-ni-oirs-ly,  ad.    Discordantly. 
In'-har-mon"-t-cal,    In'-har-mon'Mc,   a.    Dis- 
cordant 
To  INHERE=7n-bert',  43 :  v.  n.   To  exist  or  be 

fixed  in  something  else. 
I U- he'- rent,  a.    Existing  in  something  else ;  Innate  ; 

naturally  pertaining  to. 
In-he'-reot-ly,  ad.    By  inherence, 
ln-he'-rence,  $,    Existence  in  something. 
In-hk'-s/on,  (-zbun,  147)  *.    Inherence,  the  state 

of  existing  in  something  else. 
To  INHERlT^n-heY-it,  v.  a.    To  receive  or 

possess  by  inheritance,  or  as  by  inheritance  j  Shaks- 

peare  sometimes  uses  it  in  the  mere  sense  of  to  possess. 
In-her'-i-tor,  38  :  *.    An  heir. 
In-her^trur,  188:  *.    An  heiress:  in  old  authors 

we  also  meet  with  Inker' xtrett  and  Inher'itflce. 
In-her'-i-ta-ble,  105,    101 :    a.   Transmissible  or 

obtainable  by  inheritance;  capable  of  inheriting. 
ln-her/-i-to-bly,  ad.    By  inheritance. 
In-her'-i-tance,  12:  t.  That  which  descends  or  may 

descend  to  an  heir;  patrimony,  hereditary  estate;  the 

reception  of  possession  by  hereditary  right ;  iu  Shaks- 

peare,  it  sometimes  means  possession  simply. 
To  lNUERSE=iQ-herce',  153  s  v.  a.  To  enclose 

in  a  funeral  monument 
INHESION—Sec  under  To  Inhere. 
IN  II I ATION,  In'-bt-a"-8bun,  6, 89 :  t.  A  gaping 

after,  a  greet  desire.  [Bp.  HalL] 
To  INHIBIT=Tn-htr/-tt,  v.  a.    To  restrain,  to 

hinder;  to  forbid.  [Shaks.  Clarendon.] 
In'-hi-bi^-iou,  89 :  «.  Restraint ;  prohibition :  spe. 

dally,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  a  higher  court  to  restrain 

proceedings  in  a  lower. 
To  IN  HOLD,  in-holtd',  1 16  :  v.  a.    To  hare  in- 

herent;  to  contain  in  itself.  [Ralegh.] 
To  INHOOP=in-hC3ry,  v.  a.    To  confine  in    an 

enclosure.  [  Shaks  J 
INHOSPITABLE,  ?n-hoe/-pe-t4-bl,  101,  105: 

a.  Not  hospitable,  affording  no  aid,  shelter,  or  support 
ln-hos'-pt-ta-bly,  ad.    Unkindly  to  strangers. 
In-hOB'-pt-ta-ble-ness,  t.    Inhospltality. 
In-boe'-pi'-tal',-i-t¥,  84,  101 :  «.    The  quality  or 

practice  of  being  inhospitable ;  want  of  courtesy  to 

strangers. 
INHTjMAN==in-hu'-m£n,  a.    Destitute  of  human 

qualities,  barbarous,  cruel,  uncompassionate. 
In-hu'-man-ly,  ad.    Barbarously. 
In'-bu-man^-i-ty,  84,  105 :  s.    Cruelty  in  dispo- 

sition,  savaireness ;  cruelty  in  act,  barbarity. 
To  IN  HUME^in-hume',  v.  a.    To  inter. 
To  In-hu'-mate,  v.  a*    To  Inhume. 
In'-hu-ma"-/fOD,  89 :  s.    Act  of  burying ;  in  che- 
mistry, a  method  of  digesting  substances  -by  burying 

the  containing  vessel  in  warm  earth. 
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INIMICAL,  tn'4-mlff-<:<5l,  86:  a.    Unfriendly, 

adverse;  hurtful;  repugnant. 
INIMITABLE,  fn-im'4-ta-bl,   105,  101  :   a. 

That  cannot  be  copied ;  surpassing  imitation. 
In-im'-*-ta-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  defy  imitation. 

In-im'-t-to-bil"-*-ty,  84,  105 :  #.    The  quality  of 

being  inimitable. 
INIQUITY,  In-Tck'-wi-t&j,  81,  76,  145,  105 : 
«.  Injustice,  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  crime. 

In-'io'-ui-tous,  120  :  a.    Unjust,  wicked. 

In-i -quoua,  (-kwus)  a.    Unjust  [Shaftesbury] 

To  INISLE,  Tn-IU',  157,  139:  v.  a.  To  encircle, 
to  surround.  [Dyer.] 

INITIAL,  in-ish'-'al,  90:  a.  and*.  Beginning, 
incipient,  placed  at  the  beginning :— «.  The  first  letter 
of  a  name. 

In-iAial-ly,  ad.    In  an  incipient  degree.  [Barrow.] 

To  In-it'-i-atb,  (In-ish'-£-aU,  146)  v.  a,  and  *i. 
To  give  entrance  to,  as  to  an  art,  or  science,  or  any 
custom  or  knowledge;  to  instruct  in  rudiments;  to 
acquaint  with  :—**«.  To  perform  the  first  act  or  rite 

ln-ir-t-ate,  a.  Having  made  entrance  only,  fresh  in 
any  knowledge ;  unpractised. 

In-iJ'-i-a-tor-y,  129,  18, 105 :  a.  and  #.  Initiating, 
introductory: — s.  Introductory  rite. 

In-iAi-a'^/ion,  89  :  «.  The  reception  or  admission 
of  a  new  comer  into  any  art,  science,  or  state. 

In-i/'-ion,  89  :  «.    A  beginning.  [Not  now  in  use.] 

7b  IN  JECT=in-j5ckt/,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  dart  In. 

In-jec'-ZioD,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  throwing  In,  particu- 
larly of  a  medicine  into  the  body  by  a  syringe ;  the 
liquid  thrown  in,  a  clyster ;  also,  the  act  of  throwing  a 
coloured  substance  into  the  vessel*  of  any  dead  body 
in  order  to  show  the  ramifications. 

INJ  UCUNDITY,  Tn'-j'oo-cun^-di-t^  109, 105: 
$.  Unpleasantness,  disagreeableness. 

IN  JUDICABLE,  In-jW-dS-ca-bl,  109,  105, 
101:  a.  Literally,  not  capable  of  being  judged;  ap- 
propriately, not  cognisable  by  a  judge. 

In'-j«-dic"-tal,  (-dfch'-'al,  147)  a.  Not  according 
to  the  forms  of  law. 

iN'-jp-DKr-ioira,  (-dish'-us)  120:  a.  Void  of 
judgement,  cot  judicious,  unwise. 

In'-jt<-dic"-ioi<8-ljr,  ad.  Without  judgement. 

In'-ji*-dic"-i0t<s-nett,  f.  Quality  of  being  injudicious. 

INJUNCTION,  tn-mnffk'-ehun,  158,  89:  #. 
The  act  of  enjoining  |  the  thins;  enjoined;  command, 
order,  precept;  a  kind  of  prohibition  granted  by  courts 
of  equity  in  divers  cases,  often  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving property  in  dispute  pending  a  suit. 

(£>  This  word  occupies  the  place  of  Enjoinment,  which 
are  under  To  Enjoin. 

To  INJURE,  In'-j'oor,  52:  v.  a.  To  do  a  wrong 
to;  hence,  to  damage,  to  impair;  to  give  pain  to,  to 
afToct  with  any  inconvenience ;  to  wound. 

In'-ju-rer,  36  :  *,    One  who  injures. 

In'-jtf-ry,  105  :  t.  Wrong,  mischief,  detriment,  an- 
noyance; contumelious  expression. 

In-jiZ-rt-oira,  90,  120 :  a.  Wrongful,  hurtful,  unjust, 
guilty  of  wrong ;  detractory. 

In-jtt'-rt-ot/*>ly,  ad.    Wrongfully  t  hurtfully. 

In-ju'-ri-ous-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  injurious. 

In-jus'-tICK,  (-tiss,  105)  #.    Iniquity;  wrong. 

INK,  Yugk,  158  :  9.  A  fluid  used  in  writing,  print- 
ing, and  other  arts ;  it  is  generally  black. 

To  btk,  v.  a.    To  daub  or  black  with  ink. 

bik'-y,  105  :  a.    Of  ink ;  like  ink ;  black. 

O  Among  the  compounds  are  Ink0 -horn,  Inhf-staud, 
(vessels  for  holding  ink  and  other  writing  apparatus ; 
ink/torn,  in  old  writers,  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  to 
slimiry  affectedly  learned ;)  Ink'-tto**,  (used  in  making 
ink;)/a*'.«a*ef,&o. 

Th«  KhMMt  eatlrt,  and  tbs  prfodplm  to  wh 

VoweUs  gatt'-wav  chiV-man:  pA-psV:  li» 
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(t>  For  words  not  found  under  Iw-,  seek  under  Ek*. 

INKLE,  Tng'-kl,  158,  101 :  #.  A  kind  of  narrow 
fillet;  a  tape. 

INKLING,  Wk'-llng,  158:  s.  Hint,  whisper, 
intimation ;  inclination :  [the  last  is  a  local  sense.] 

To  1NKNOT,  fn-nSr/,  157 :  v.  a.  To  knot  or  tie 
in,  to  bind  as  with  a  knot  [Fuller,  Holy  War.] 

To  IN  LAC E=in-lact',  t%  «.  To  embellish  with 
variegations. 

INLAID  —See  To  Inlay. 

lNLAND=in'-land,  a.  and  #.  Interior,  remote 
from  the  sea ;  in  an  old  sense,  civilized  as  opposed  to 
outhtndish:—M.  The  interior  part  of  a  country. 

(fc>  Milton  accents  the  last  syllable. 

In'-land-er,  #.    A  dweller  in  the  inlands. 

In'-land-ish,  a.   Native,  not  outlandish.  [Ohm.] 

To  IN  LAPIDATE,  to-lar/4-date,  105:  v.  a. 
To  convert  into  a  stony  substance,  to  petrify. 

To  IN  LAW=Tn-laW,  v.  a.    To  dear  of  outlawry. 

7bINLAY«In-laY,    1  v.  a.    To    diversify  with 
I  Inlaid,  l^"..  i-^/  |  tubstances  inserted  into  the 
Inlaid,  )  J  ground  or  substratum;  to 

veneer;  to  variegate. 

In-la/^r,  36  :  t.    One  that  inlays. 

In-layMng,  *.    The  art  or  business  of  an  inlayer. 

In'-lay,  83  :  s.  Matter  inlaid ;  matter  cut  to  be 
inlaid. 

&>  Milton  accents  it  as  the  verb. 

INLET=iD'-lgt,  s.  Place  of  ingress,  entrance;  a 
bay  or  reoess  in  a  shore,  or  between  isles. 

lN-LIMINE,*n  lim'4-n^  [Lat.]  169:  ad.  At 
the  threshold,  at  the  beginning  or  outset 

To  INLOCK=in-lock',  t».  a.    To  lock  mutually. 

INLY,  INMOST,  &c— See  under  In-w 

INMATE=Tn'-maU,  #.  and  a.  One  who  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  another,  and  uses  the  same  en- 
trance; a  lodger  .•— od/.  Admitted  as  an  inmate. 

INN=Td,  155  :  t.  Originally,  a  house  or  dwelling; 
hence,  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers,  its  pre- 
sent sense;  a  house  where  students  were  boarded  and 
taught,  whence  we  still  call  the  colleges  of  common 
law,  inns  of  court;  it  was  also  anciently  used  for  the 
town  houses  in  which  great  men  resided  when  they 
attended  the  court. 

7b  Inn,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  take  up  a  temporary  lodg- 
ing*—act.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  ion.*— See  also 
under  In-. 

Inn'-hold-er,  (-holtd-er,  116)*.    An  innkeeper. 

Inn'-keep-er,  36 :  *.    One  who  keeps  an  inn. 

0^*  See  In nino  under  In. 

INNATE=tn-natt',  a.  Inborn,  native,  natural, 
not  superadded :  Jmufted  is  unusual. 

In-nate'-ly,  105:  ad.    Naturally. 

In-nate'-neis,  *.    Quality  of  being  innate. 

IN  NAVIGABLE,  Tn-nav'4-g<i-bl,  105, 101 :  a. 
Impossible  to  be  passed  by  boat  or  ship. 

INNER,  &c— See  under  In. 

INNING.— See  under  In. 

INNOCENTWIn'-no-dfot,  a.  and  #,  Originally, 
not  noxious,  harmless  in  effects;  hence,  pure  from 
mischief;  and  hence,  free  from  any  particular  guilt:  in 
a  sense  now  obsolete,  ignorant:—*.  One  free  from 
guilt  or  harm :  also,  an  ignorant  person,  and  hence,  a 
natural,  an  idiot 

ln'-nocent-ly,  ad.  Without  harm;  without  evil  de- 
signs; without  prudence;  without  incurring  penalty. 

In'-no-cence,  ln'-no-cen-cy,    «.    Innoxiousness  s 
[a  sense  now  unusual ;]  freedom  from  inj  urions  action  ; 
freedom  from  guilt  imputed ;  simplicity  of  heart.  In- 
cluding the  notion  of  a  slight  degree  of  weakness. 
In-noc^u-oub,  120 :  a.  Harmless. 

I  In-noc'-u-ons-ly,  ad.  Without  incurring  harm, 
ton  the  aumbtra  refer,  prvc«U  the  Dictionary. 

:  gttd :  j"^  t.  t.jew,  56 :  a,  %, '%,  &c.  wuttc,  171. 
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t&  Fb*  words  not  found  opdcr  I*-,  seek  under  gw-. 

In-Boc'-u-oare-nesB,  t.  Harmleesness. 

In-nor'-to**,  (-nock'-gh'ua,  154,  147,  120)  a. 
Freo  from  hnrtful  effects ;  doing  no  harm. 

In-tl<xs/-tew»-ly,  ad.  Without  barm  done  or  suffered. 

In-noy-ioam-nesa, «.  Harmlessness. 

INNOMINATE,  ln-nom'4-niu,  a.  Anonymous. 
[Chancer.] 

7b  INNOVATE-in'-no-vat*,  v.  «.  and  ».  To 
change  or  alter  by  bringing  In  something  new;  to 
bring  in  as  a  novelty  : — nnu  To  introduce  novelties. 

Iry-no-ra'-tor,  38 :  *.  One  who  innovates. 

In'-no-Ya*'-/JOii,  89 :  f .  Change  by  the  introdnctlon 
of  something  new. 

INNOXIOUS,  &C— See  under  Innocent 

INNUENDO-In'-nA-tr/'-do, :  An  oblique  hint 

In'-no-ent,  a.   Significant  [Barton.] 

INNUMERABLE,  !n-nn'-mer-<!-bl,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  counted  for  multitude. 

iD-nV-mer-a-bly,  ad.  Without  number. 

In-na'-mer-o-blr-nets,  #.  InnumerabUity. 

lD-nu'-roer-a-bir-^ty,84, 105  :  «•  8tate  or  quality 
of  being  innumerable. 

In-nu'-mer-osjs,  120:  a.  Innumerable.  [Pope.] 

INOBSERVANCE,  In'-<5b-xer"-vanct,  151 1  «. 
Want  of  observance,  negligence.  [Barrow.] 

To  INOCULATE=tn-ack'-A-lafc,  92 :  •.  a.  and 
s.  To  insert  so  that  the  eye  of  a  bud  shall  be  fixed  in 
another  stock ;  to  insert  in  something  different,  as  a 
bud  into  the  stem  of  another  plant;  to  communicate 
a  disease,  particularly  the  small  pox,  by  inserting 
matter  into  the  flesh : — new.  To  practise  inoculation. 

In-oc"-u-la'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  who  inoculates. 

In-Oc'-Q-la/r-/u>n,  89:  $.  The  act  or  practice  of 
Inserting  the  eye  of  a  bud  into  another  stock ;  the 
practice  of  communicating  a  disease,  particularly  the 
small  pox,  by  the  insertion  of  contagious  matter. 

INODOROUS,  !n.o/-d&-rua,  120 :  a.  8centless. 
[Arbuthnot]   Im/dortUt,  which  Bacon  uses,  means 

INOFFENSIVE,  in'-Sf-ttfn^-cTv,  152,  105 :  «. 
Giving  no  offence,  provocation,  or  uneasiness ;  harm- 
leaf  ;  offering  no  obstruction  ;  unembarrassed. 

In'-of-fen'-tive-ljr,  ad.  Without  doing  barm. 

IrV-of-fen^-wve-neM,  $.  Harmlcssness. 

INOFFICIOUS  iD/-Sf-fwh/'-u*,  147,  120 :  «. 
Not  attentive  to  the  offices  of  civility.  [B.  Jonson.] 

INOPERATION,  In-Sp^r-a'-thuD,  89 :  #. 
Agency,  influence;  production  of  effects.  [Bp.  HalL] 

INOPINATE,  In-6r/4-naU,  92:  a.  Unexpected. 

INOPPORTUNE-tn-«p/-por-tint,a  Not  op- 
portune,  unseasonable,  inconvenient 

In-op/-por-tune"-iy,  ad.  Unseasonably; 

INORDINATE,  In-or'-di-naU,  105:  a.  Irre- 
gular, disorderly;  excessive, immoderate. 

In-or'-dt-nate-ly,  ad.  Without  regulation. 

In-or'-dfr-nate-neM,  s.  Deviation  from  order,  excess. 

In-or/-di-na"-/»on,  «.  Inordinateness. 

INORGANlC=Inr-or -^n"-ick,  a.  Void  of  organs 
or  instrumental  parts :  In' organ" ical  is  the  same. 

In-or'-ga-niztd,  114:  a.  Not  having  organic  struc- 

ro'lNOSCULATE»tri-6s/-dl-liu,  v.  n,  and  a. 

To  unite,  as  lips  in  kissing,  by  apposition  or  contact : 

—act.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body  |  to 

join  in  or  among. 
In-o*/-cu-la'r-tf*on,  89 :  $.  Union  by  conjunction  of 

the  extremities. 
INQUEST.— See  under  To  Inquire. 


IN-S 
(fc>  For  words  not  found  under  Iw-,  seek  trader  Kir-. 

In-ftfi'-e-tude,  t.  Disturbed  state,  restlessness. 

7b  INQUIN  ATE,  Tng'-kw^nAtt,  158, 188, 105 : 
v.  a.  To  defile,  to  pollute.  [Brown.] 

Ift'-otft-na'/-/ton,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  defiling. 

To  INQUIRE,  In-kwm',  188 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
ask  a  question,  with  of;  to  seek  for  truth  or  a  fact  by 
investigation,  with  into,  after,  for,  at  into  >-oc*.  To 
seek  out  by  asking ;  In  an  obsolete  sense,  to  call  or 
name. 

In-oW-rer,  36 :  #•  One  who  inquires. 

In-fiu'-rent,  a.  Making  inquiry.  [Shenstone.] 

In-fifi'-ra-bl*,  101  X  a.  Subject  to  inquiry. 

In-^wi'-ry,  8.  Act  of  Inquiring  J  search. 

W-QUTtST,  t.  Inquisition,  seareh ;  judicial  inquiry  ; 
a  jury  summoned  to  inquire  into  any  matter,  par- 
ticularly any  case  of  violent  or  sudden  death*  and 
give  in  their  opinion  on  oath. 

In/-qi7t.«ii//-jom,  (!n'-kw4-fIah"-uo,  151,89)  *. 
Inquiry ;  examination ;  Judicial  inquiry  ;  a  court  or 
tribunal  in  some  catholic  countries,  for  examining 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  and  punishing  those 
convicted. 

In-quW-i-toT,  38  :  #•  One  who  examines  officially ; 
a  member  of  a  court  of  inquisition. 

lT\-quW4-toM~Ti-a\t  90 :  a.  With  the  severity  of  an 
inquisitor.    InydfitcTriou*  Is  out  of  use. 

In-?m/-»-tive, (-tiv,  105)  a.  Addicted  to  inquiry; 
curious ;  active  at  prying  into  matters. 

In -QuW-t-UveAy,  ad.  With  curiosity. 

In-oifit'-t.tive-new,  #.  Quality  of  being  inquisitive. 

To  INRAIL-Tn-ra\l',  v.  a.  To  rail  in. 

INROADx=in'-r&d«,  f.  Incursion ;  sudden  and  de- 
sultory invasion. 

INSALUBRITY,  ta'-^rsr-brltkj,  109,105: 

«.  Want  of  salubrity. 
In'-so-li/'-brwms,  120  :  a.  Unhealthy. 
In-sal'-u-t^r-t,  92:  a.    Unwholesome,  unsafe. 
INSANE=»Tn-*aiH',     a.    Literally,    unsound,   but 

always  applied  to  the  mind,— mad ;  pertaining  to  mad- 
ness. 
In-sane'-ly,  ad.  Madly,  without  reason. 
In-san'-i-ty,  92 :  t.  Want  of  sound  mind,  madness  : 

Intam'nstt  is  less  used. 
In-san'-^-ble,  105  :  a.  Not  capable  of  being  made 

sound,  incurable,  irremediable. 
INSAPORY,  toi-aa'-por-^  105:  a.  Tasteless. 
INSATIABLE,  Tn-8a'-«h£-<§-bl,  147,  105, 101 : 

a.  Not  to  be  satisfied  or  appeased  i  very  greedy. 
In-sa'-fto-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Insa'-/»-a-bl«*ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  insatiable. 
In-sa'-tfr-ate,  (-sa'-shi-att,   146)   a.   Not  to  be 

satisfied. 
In-sa'-Zi-ate-ly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
In'-»a-t'r-e-ty,  (-«5-tr4-ri^81)  «.  InsatUbleness. 
In'-sat-is-fac"-170N,  89 :  #.  Want  of  satisfaction. 
In-sai'-u-im-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  saturated. 

INSCIENCE,Th'-cl-«nct,  59, 105, 147 :  $.  Igno- 
ranee  ;  unskilfulness. 

To  INSCRIBE=*Tn-icrIbt',  v.  a.  To  write  or  im- 
print on ;  to  assign  or  address  to ;  to  draw  a  figure 
within  another. 

Ill-scri'-ber,  36 :  #.  One  that  inscribes. 

In-acrip'-rfton,  89:  #.  Something  written  or  en- 
graved ;  title,  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron 
without  a  formal  dedication. 

In-scrip'-tive,  105:  a.  Bearing  inscription. 

To  INSCROL,  in-scroU',  116 :  v.  a.  To  write  in 
a  scroll.  [Shaks.1 

INSCRUTABLE,  foecroo'-t4.bi,  109,  98, 101  : 
a.  Unsearchable  ;  that  cannot  be  penetrated. 


To  INQUIET,  In-kwl'^ft,  188 :  v.  a.  To  disquiet 
f^  The%oun  In^dftWtUm  is  obsolete. 

The  stga  ar  k  nssd  after  «a  in  of  *pd  ttag  that  bars  so  IrregalarUy  of  •onad. 

tis:  miah-un,  i.  #.  fJUMtt*,  165  :  vlih-un,  •',#.  viiion,  165 1  thinf  166 
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fc>  For  words  not  found  nndcr  Iw>,  seek  under  Kk-» 

In-scrw'-to-bly,  arf.  Impenetrably. 
lD-flcr«'-ta-bir-i-ty,  #.  Incapability  of  being  traced 

out. 
7Y>1NSCULP— Tn-sculp7,  v.  a.    To  engrave;  to 

carve  in  relief.  [Shake.] 
In-BCulp'-/i"on,  s.  Inscription.  [Out  of  use.] 
]n-sculp'-/«re,  (-t&re,  147)  s.  Any  thing  ongraved. 
To  lNSEAM»tn-«eam',  v.  eu  To  mark  with  a  seam 

or  scar:  it  differs  in  meaning  from  To  Enstam. 
INSECTATOR=*ln"-ri?ck-tr-tor,  #.    One    that 

pursues  another  so  as  to  harass  j  a  persecutor. 
In'-se-cu"-/*>n,  89 ;  #.  Pursuit  [Chapman.] 
INSECTION,  Iu-s*ck'-ahun,  89 :  «.  A  cutUng  in, 

an  incisure,  an  incision. 
In'-skct,  #.    A  small  invertebral  animal,  as  a  wasp 

or  fly,  with  a  body  cut  or  divided  in  the  middle,  the 

parts  being  connected  by  a  ligature. 
In-sect'.ed,  a.  Haying  the  nature  of  an  insect 
In-tec/*tile,  (-til,  105)  a.  and  *.  Having  the  nature 

of  an  insect:— «.  [Obi.]  An  insect 
In'-sec-tol'-o-ger,  *.  An  entomologist  [Derham.] 
In'-aec-tiv"-o-roiif,  120 :  a.  Feeding  on  insects. 
INSECURE~Tn'-si-cure",  a.  Not  secure. 
In'-ae-curV-ly,  aa\  Without  security  or  safety. 
In'-ae-cu^-ri-ty,  #.   Want  of  safety;    uncertainty, 

want  of  confidence,  danger. 
INSECUTION.— See  under  Inseetaior. 
To  INSEMINATE,  Tn-a*5ra'4-natt,  105:  v.  a. 

To  sow,  to  inject  seed  Into. 
In-aem,-i-na''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  inseminating. 
INSENSATE,    INSENSIBLE:— See    in    the 

next  class. 
INSENTIENT,  In-afin'-sh'Snt,   147:  a.    Not 

having  perception,  senseless,  or  inert 
In-skn'-satk,  a.  Not  having  mental  perception,  doll 

or  blind  to  truth. 
ltt-SBN'-tfj-BUB,  105,  101 :  a.  Imperceptible  by  the 

senses ;  not  perceived  by  reason  of  slowness,  gradual ; 

not  having  feeling  either  mental  or  corporeal;   not 

having  emotive  feeling,  not  capable  of  being  affected 

to  emotion;   in  some  old  authors*  void  or  sense  or 

meaning. 
Io-ten'-si-bly,  ad.  Imperceptibly  ;  gradually. 
In-aen'-at-blr-nefla,  *.  Insensibility. 
In-sen'-8i-bil"-*-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Inability  to  per- 
ceive; dulness  or  corporal  sense;  dulness  of  intel- 
lect ;  coldness  of  heart 

INSEPARABLE,  Tn-s*r/-J-r<!-bl,  101 :  a.  Not 
to  be  separated  or  disjoined;  indissolubly  united. 

In-aep'-o-ra-bly,  ad.  With  indissoluble  union. 

87*  Old  authors  use  Insep'arat*  and  Ituej/araieiy. 

In-sery-a-ra-ble-new,  f.  Quality  of  being  insepa- 
rable. 

In-aep'-a-ra-bilw-i-ty,84, 105:  ».  Inseparableness. 

To  INSERT=in-certf,  35:   v.  a.    To  thrust  or 
place  in  or  among. 

In-ser/-/tbn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  inserting  ;  thing  inserted. 

In-8it/-I0N,  (-alah'-un,  89)  «.  Insertion,  ingraft, 
ment 

To  lNSER\E=tn-cerv',   189:    v.  a.  To  con- 
duce to. 

ln-8er/-vt'-ent,  a.  Conducive;  of  use  to  an  end. 

To  INSET=Tn-ccV,  v.  a.  To  infix.  [Chaucer] 

INSHADED=Tn-flha'-dSd,a.  Marked  with  shades. 

To  INSHELL=In-sh81',  v.  «.  To  hide  in  a  shell, 
as  a  snail  his  horns.  [Shake  ] 

To  INSHELTER-Vshel'-ter,  36:    v.  a.   To 
place  under  shelter.  [Shaks.] 

To  lNSHIPaln-thV>  v.  a.  To  ship.  [Obs.] 

INSIDE=Tn'-cide,  s.  The  interior,  as  opposed  to 
onUide;  the  part  within :  it  is  often  used  objectively. 
The  schemes  eatlre,  rad  the  priaciplee  to  whl 

VquxU:  iraU'-way  chay-m5n:  pd-piV:  )i« 
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7bINSIDIATE,  in^Td'4-att,  105,  146:  v.  a. 
To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

In-eid"-i-a'-tor,  38 :  *.  One  that  lies  in  wait 

iN-nxiZ-l-ous,  147,  120:  a.  Diligent  to  entrap;  cir. 
cumventive,  sly ;  treacherous. 

In-sid'-i-otfs-ly,  aa\  In  a  sly  and  treacherous  man- 
ner:  with  malicious  artifice. 

In-sid'-i-osis-neif,  *.  Quality  of  being  insidious. 

INSIGHT,  ln'-aftc,  115:  #.  Sight  or  view  of  the 
interior ;  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts. 

INSIGNlA^in-cig'-ni-a,  [Lat]  #.p/.  Distin. 
guishing  signs  as  ofoffice,  rank,  or  character. 

Irr-8io-NiF"-J-(MNT,  a.  and  #.  Not  significant; 
not  having  a  meaning :  [this  is  the  other  sense  of  the 
prefix:— See  Iu-:]  unimportant  wanting  weight:—*. 
An  unimportant  or  worthless  person. 

In'-sie-nif'-f-cant-ly,***'.  Without  meaning:  with- 
out importance  or  effect 

In'-si  g-n  i  f  "-i-cnnce,  In'-si  g*n  i  f  "-ncan-cy,  *. 
Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  words ;  unimportance. 

In'-fig-nif'-t-cfl-five,  105:  a.  Not  betokening  by 
an  external  sign. 

INSINCERE=tn'-cTn-cert",  o.  Not  sincere;  de- 
ceitful, hypocritical,  false;  as  applied  to  things,  nut 
sound,  corrupted. 

In'-cin-cere*-ly,  ad.  Without  sincerity. 

In'-sill-cer"-i-ty,  92, 105 :  «.  Want  of  truth  or  fide- 
lity; dissimulation,  hypocrisy. 

7b  INSINEW=!n-dn'-iV  110,  188:  v.  a.  To 
strengthen,  to  confirm.  [Shaks.] 

To  INSINUATE^in-dfa'-A-afe,  v.  a.  and  w.  To 
introduce  as  by  a  winding  or  spiral  motion,  to  intro- 
duce, instil,  or  infuse  gently;  to  push  gently  into 
favour  or  regard,  commonly  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun ; 
to  hint,  to  impart  indirectly  : — neu.  To  creep  or  wind 
In  \  to  steal  into  favour  imperceptibly ;  to  gain  tlte 
affections  by  gentle  degrees. 

In-«iD'-u-a-tor,  #.  He  or  that  which  insinuates. 

In-fin'-o-a-tive,  105:  a.  Insinuating,  stealing  on 
the  affections:  /asrVnoaf  is  quite  unusual. 

In-ain'-u-a^-fton,  89  :  #.  Act  of  insinuating;  art  or 
power  of  pleasing ;  a  hint,  a  suggestion  or  intimation. 

INSIPIDsTn-dry-Id,  a.  Tasteless,  or  not  affecting 
the  organs  by  which  the  qualities  of  food  are  perceived ; 
hence,  flat  or  dull  to  the  mental  taste,  wanting  spirit 
or  pathos. 

In-sipMd-ly,  ad.  Without  taste ;  so  as  to  afford  no 
relish  or  enjoyment ;  dully. 

In-aipMd-neas, #.  Insipidity. 

In'-eip-kT-Hty,  84, 105 :  «.  Quality  of  being  insipid. 

iN-air-J-BNCB,  f.  Want  of  sapience  or  mental  power 
to  perceive  and  judge ;  folly,  stupidity. 

To  INSIST=In-Cl8f,t>.  ft  Primarily,  to  stand  or 
rest,  followed  by  on  or  upon;  hence,  to  dwell  or  rest 
as  upon  something  in  discourse;  to  sUndor  keep  to  a 
point,  to  persevere  in  pressing  it 

In-sisV-ent,  a.  Standing  or  resting  on. 

In-flU'-ture,  (-t&rt,  147)  f.  Persistency  in  a  regu- 
lar course.  [Shaks.] 

INS1TIENCY,  Tn-swh'-'en-cl*  H7,  105:  #. 
Exemption  from  thirst. 

INSITION.— See  under  To  Insert. 

INSOBRIETY,  Tn'-sA-brr4-t^,  105  :  t.  Want 
of  sobriety,  intemperance. 

INSOClABLE.in-so'-ahW-bl,  147,  98,  101: 
a.  Unsociable ;  incapable  of  connection  or  union. 

To  INSOLATE,  In'-sA-lafc,  v.  a.  To  dry  in  the 
sun ;  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

In'-ao-la~-/ion,  t.  Exposition  to  the  sun  ;  the  influ- 
ence of  a  scorching  sun  on  the  brain,  stroke  of  the  sun. 

INSOLENT«Tn'-s&-l£nt,  a.  Primarily,  unaccus- 
tomed  or  strange;    hence,  difficult  of   access >  and 

i  tbs  •amber*  refer,  prtetd*  tbs  Dicboeary. 

g<S6d :  j'55,  i.  e.jcw,  55 :  a,  e, '%,  &C  mute,  171. 
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:  a.  8prinkled 


bence  iU  present  meaning,  proud,  haughty,  overbear- 
ing ;  petulantly  contemptuous. 

Io'-to-lent-ljr,  ad.  With  contempt,  rudely. 

In'-ao-lence,  In'-ao-len-cy,  *.  Haughty  treatment 
of  others;  impudence;  petulant  contempt 

7b  In'-so-lence,  v.  a.  To  insult  [K.  Charms.] 

lNSOLlDITY,?n'-i&-Hd'4-t£*«.  Want  of  soli. 

dity,  wealtneas. 
INSOLUBLE,  Tn-aoT-ft-bl,  101 :  a.  That  can. 
not  be  dissolved,  particularly  by  a  liquid;  that  can- 
not be  solved. 
Jn-SOl'-Q-bir-i-ty,  «.  Quality  of  being  insolvable. 
Iw-sol'-v^-bue,  «.  Not  solvable ;  not  to  be  cleared 

of  difficulty ;  that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 
In-aol'-vent,  a,  and  #•  Unable  to  pay: — s.  One 

who  is  insolvent. 
In-tor'-ven-cy,  #.  Inability  to  pay  debts:  Ad  of 

touolneney,  a  law  to  release  insolvents. 
INSOMUCH.— See  under  In-. 
lb  INSPECT— In-flp&ktf,  v.  a.  To  look  into  by 
way  of  elimination;  to  view  in  order  to  correct ;  to 
superintend. 
In-spec'-tor,   #•    An   examiner,  a  superintendant : 

Inspectorship,  the  place  or  office  of  an  inspector. 
In-apecMwD,  89 :  «.  A  looking  on  or  into  ;  watch, 

snperintendance,  official  view. 
iN-spitx'-j-MUtf,  188  :  «.  The  first  word  of  ancient 
charters,  implying  "  We  have  inspected  h/'  confirm- 
fog  a  grant  made  by  a  former  king    * 
of  a  royal  grant. 
INSPERSED,TMpcr8f,  114, 143 

on.  [Not  much  used,  j 
In-tper'-tton,  (-shun,  147)  «.  A  sprinkling  upon. 
To  lNSPIRE=Yn-«pirt',  45:  v.*.  To  draw  in 
breath  as  opposed  to  expire ;— act.  To  draw  into  the 
lungs i  to  breathe  into;  to  infuse  by  breathing;  to 
animate  by  supernatural  infusion. 
In-api'-rer,  36 :  #.  He  that  inspires. 
In-spi'-ro-ble,  a.  Inhalable ;  that  may  be  inspired. 
ln'-8pt-ra"-/»0n,  105,  89  :  #.  Act  of  drawing  in  the 
breath ;  act  of  breathing  into  something;  infusion  of 
supernatural  influence. 
To  In-spir'-it,  (-apTrMt)  v.  a.  To  excite  spirit  in. 
Jb  INSPISSATE^Tn-spV-satt,  tj.  a.  To  make 
thick,  as  fluids ;  to  bring  to  greater  consistence,  to 
thicken. 
In'-spi«-sa~-/ton,  89 :  s.  Act  of  making  thick. 
INSTABILITY,  In'-sta-bir-i-t&y  84,  105:  #. 

Want  of  stability,  changeableness,  mutability. 
ty~  The  relations  of  this  word,  Instafbtt  and  Insta'blo- 

nms.  are  now  written  Unstable,  &c. 
To  INSTALL,  ro-.tt»l',  112:  v.  a.  To  advance 
to  any  rank  or  office  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall 
proper  to  that  condition. 
In-atal'-ment,  $.   A  settlement,  establishment,   or 
sure  placing  in;  an  establishment  in  some  office  or 
dignity;  a  paying  of  a  sum  of  money  as  an  earnest  or 
a  part  of  a  larger  sum ;  hence,  paymeut  by  instal- 
ments is  payment  by  parts  at  different  times. 
In'-etal-la"-/ioD,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  giving  visible 

possession  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the  proper  seat 
lNSTANT«In'-stant,  12:  a.  and  s.  Pressing, 
urgent,  earnest;  [in  familiar  modem  speech,  this,  the 
primary  sense,  is  obsolete;]  pressing  or  immediate  as 
to  time  or  action;  present,  quick,  making  no  delay:— 
$.  A  point  in  dnratfcm.  a  moment ;  a  particular  time ; 
the  month  instant,  that  is,  present,  the  current  month. 
In'-stant-l  y,  ad.  With  urgent  importunity ;  [the  pri- 

mary  sense ;]  immediately ;  [the  common  sense.] 
In-*tan'-ter,[Lat]  ad.  Instantly.  [Law.] 
In'-sfcrnce,  ».  Urgency,  solicitation,  importunity  ;  [in 
this  sense.  Instancy  is  also  need;]  instant  or  actual 
state  at  a  time  referred  to;  occasion;  motive, influ- 
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enee,  pressing  argument;  [this  last  sense  is  now  ob- 
solete :  for  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  see 
lower.] 

In/-ST^N-TA"-!«m-oC7S,  90,  120:  a.  Done  or  oc- 
curring in  an  instant:  the  older  word  was  U'Uantany, 

In'-sUn-ta^-DC  otie  |y,  ad.  In  an  instant 

ln'-et4ra-ta"-nfr+M-neat,  «,  The  quality  of  being 
tnetaataneoae. 

lo'-etan  to-ne"-t-ty,  84,  105:  #.  The  quality  of 
being  produced  at  the  instant,  or  spontaneously. 
[Shenstone.] 

Iaf-iTANCE,  s.  That  which  is  present  as  a  proof; 
an  example,  a  case  occurring  or  offered :— See  also 
above. 

7b  In'-ctance,  v.*.  and  a.  To  give  or  offer  an  ex- 
ample : — art.  To  mention  as  an  example  or  case. 

To  INSTATE=In-staV,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  cer- 
tain  rank  or  condition:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  To 
Invest 

To  INSTAURATE=?n-ataV-raU,  v.  a.  To  re- 
store, to  repair.'    [Smith  on  Old  Age,  1666.] 

In';-gtau-ra'-U>r,  38 :  #•  A  restorer,  a  renewer. 

In'-stau-ra'-fion,  89 :  t.  Restoration,  reparation. 

INSTEAD,  in-sOW,  120:  prep,  and  ad.  in  the 
stead  or  place,  in  room,  followed  by  of:  the  ode.  dif- 
fers by  not  taking  of. 

To  lNSTEEP=ln-stetry,  v.  a.  To  steep  or  soak; 
to  drench;  to  keep  under  or  in  water.  [Shaks.] 

INSTEP=In'-sUfp,  #.  The  prominent  part  of  the 
foot  above,  corresponding  to  the  hollow  of  the  sole 
underneath. 

To  INSTIGATE,  Tn'-ttl-gafe,  105:  v.  a.  Lite, 
rally,  to  prick  or  goad;  to  urge  to  ill,  to  incite  to  a 
crime. 

In"-flt»-ga'-tor,  38 :  s.  One  who  incites. 

In'-str-ga"-/M>D,  89  :  $.  Incitement,  temptation. 

To  INSTIL=Tn-ttill',  v.  a.  To  infuse  by  drops ;  to 
infuse  slowly  or  by  small  quantities. 

In-stil'-ler,  36 :  f.  One  that  instils. 

In-stil'-ment,  #.  Any  thing  instilled.  [Shaks,] 

In'-stil-la"-/»on,  89  :  t.  Act  of  infusing  by  drops  ; 
act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind ;  the  thing  infused. 

INSTINCT,  In'-ntfngkt,  81,  158:  a.  and  s.  (In 
the  old  poets,  it  is  accented  on  the  latter  s\  liable.) 
That  is  urged  or  stimulated  by  something  within; 
moved,  animated :— *.  Desire  or  aversion  acting  on  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  reason  or  delibera- 
tion.   In  old  writers,  we  meet  with  Insinuation. 

In-8tbfCt/-ecf,  a.  Impressed  as  an  animating  power. 
[Bentley.J 

In-stiitc'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Prompted  by  instinct ; 
proceeding  from  will  uninfluenced  by  reason. 

Io-stincMive-ly,  ad.  By  the  call  of  nature. 

To  INSTlTUTE=ln'-st4-tAfc,  v.  a.  To  establish, 
to  appoint,  to  found ;  to  ground  or  establish  in  princi- 
ples, to  educate ;  in  a  special  sense,  to  invest  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  a  benefice. 

In'-sts-tute,  s.  Established  law,  precept,  maxim; 
Institute*,  a  book  of  principles,  particularly  one  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Roman  law :  in  Scotland, 
an  Institute  is  he  who  stands  in  possession  of  an  en- 
tailed estate,  they  who  are  to  follow  in  succession 
being  called  substitutes. 

In"-gti-tu'-tor,  s.  One  who  founds;  one  who  in- 
structs. 

In'-sti-tu'-tist,  t.  A  writer  of  institutes. 

In'-sti-tu'-ttve,  105  :  a.  Able  to  establish. 

In'-stJ-ttT-fton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  establishing ;  esta- 
blishment, settlement;  positive  law;  education;  act 
of  investing  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  as 
Induction  of  the  temporal. 

ln'-st»-tu"-/ion-al,  a.  Enjoined;  instituted  by  au- 
thority. 


Tbssiga  =  is  used  after  modes  ofspsUuf  that  bavs  ao  Imfukrlty  of  sound. 
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In'-gti-tu^-ZtoD-ar-y,  a.  Elemental,  containing  the 
first  principles  or  doctrines. 

To  INSTOP=Xn-8t8ry,  v.  a.  To  close  up.  [Dryden.] 

Th  INSTRUCT— in-struckf,  v,  a.  To  teach,  to 
form  by  precept,  to  inform  authoritatively :  in  a  literal 
sense,  to  put  in  order  or  prepare. 

In-etruc'-tor,  38 :  8.  (Common  gender.)  A 

ln-ttruc/-tre«8,  $.    A  female  teacher. 

In-rtiW-ti-bhr,  a.    Able  to  instruct  [Bacon.} 

In-«truc'-tive,  105  :  a.  Conveying  knowledge. 

In-strucf-tive-ly,  ad.   So  as  to  teach. 

In-atruc'-tive-neas,  ».    Power  of  instructing. 

In-struc'-ribD,   89:   8.    Act  of  teaching 
conveying  knowledge;  mandate. 

iy-8TRC7-MBifT,  109 :  »,  That  by  which  we  prepare 
something,  that  by  which  something  is  done,  a  tool 
used  for  any  work  or  purpose ;  specially,  an  artificial 
machine  for  yielding  musical  sounds;  a  writing  drawn 
up  as  the  means  of  a  legal  deed;  it  is  used  of  persons, 
generally  in  an  ill  sense,  to  signify  an  agent;  one  who 
acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

In'-stTK-men^-tal,  12 :  a.  Conducive  as  a  means 
to  some  end ;  pertaining  to  instruments;  not  vocal  as 
regards  music. 

In'-8tr&t-men''-tal-] jr,  ad.  In  the  nature  of  an  in- 
strument; by  musical  instruments. 

iD'-stru-meir'-fcil-nesi, *.  Usefulness  as  of  means 
to  an  end ;  instrumentality. 

In'-stru-men-tar-i-ty,  84,  101 :  8.  Subordinate  or 
auxiliary  agency.  _     . 

INSUAVITY,iDiwaV4-t&j,  145,  92,  105:  *, 
Unpleasantness.  [Burton.] 

INSUBJECTION,  Xn<-tub-j«c*-8hun,  89:  #. 
8tate  of  disobedience  to  government.       .      . 

IN  SUBORDINATE,  V-sub^^di-nite,  105: 
a.  Not  submitting  to  authority. 

In'-flub-or-dt-na*'-/t6n,  «.    State  of  disorder. 

INSUCCATION,  In'-auc-ka^hun,  89:  8.  The 
act  of  soaking  or  placing  to  soak.  [Evelyn.] 

INSUFFERABLE,  iMuf-f8r-<i-bl,  101:  a. 
Intolerable;  that  cannot  be  permitted ;  detestable. 

In-auf-fer-o-bly,  105 :  ad.    Intolerably. 

INSUFFICIENT,  in'-.uf-fl8h"-'«nt,  90:  a. 
Not  sufficient ;  wanting  in  power  or  skill ;  incapable. 

In'-8uf-flc"-i>nt-ly,  ad.    Inadequately. 

In'-suf-fic/'-tVn-cy,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  in- 
sufficient or  inadequate :  In'tuMcrieHce  is  less  used. 

INSUFFLATION,  tn'-tuf-fla''-shun,  89 1  #.  The 
act  of  breathing  on ;  the  act  of  blowing  something  into 
another. 

INSULAR=tn'-si-lar,  34:  a.  and  #.  Belonging 
to  an  isle;  surrounded  by  water;—!.  An  islander. 

Irj'-flU-lar-y,  a.    Insular. 

To  In'-su-late,  V,  a.  To  make  an  island ;  [little 
used;]  to  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state 
to  have  no  communication  with  surrounding  objects: 
hence  In'tulaled,  detached,  not  contiguous  to  any  thing. 

In"-8U-la'-tor,  #.  The  body  that  interrupts  the  com- 
munication of  electricity  to  surrounding  objects. 

In'-su-la"-/i0n,  s.  Act  of  insulating;  state  of  being 
insulated. 

IN SULSE=tn-8ulct',  153 : a.  Dull, insipid, heavy : 
[Milton:]  hence,  IntuF tUy. 

INSULTsfa-Hult', 8.   Act  of  leaping  on.  [Dryden.] 
To  In-ault',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  trample  on ;  to  triumph 
over;  to  treat  with  insolence  or  contempt:— sw.  To 
behave  with  insolent  triumph. 

In-8ul'-t*r,  s.    One  who  insults. 

In-tultMng-lv,  ad.  With  insult 

In'-Bul-ta'QwD,  89:  #.   Act  of  insulting. 

Im'-bult,  83  :  8.  Act  or  speech  of  insolence  or 
contempt. 

n*  ichem—  entire,  and  tb«  principle*  to  whi 

Pbwek:  g&V-wau:  chftp'-m£n :  pa-pir:  li« 
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To  INSUME=Yn-sunu',v.a.  To  take  in.  [Evelyn.] 

INSUPERABLE^n-iu'-pSr-a-bl,  101:  a.  That 
cannot  be  surmounted. 

In-8u'-per-a-bly,  ad.    Insurmountably. 

In-BU/-per-a-bU*ne88, 8.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
superable: ItmtperahiFihi  is  also  in  use. 

INSUPPORTABLE,  W-8up-porft,'-ta-bI,  130, 
98, 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  supported,  intolerable. 

In'-»up-por"-ta-bly,  ad.    Beyond  endurance, 

In'-Bup-por^-to-ble-nega,  #.    State  of  being  Insap- 

IlSsUPPRESSIBLE,  In/-fwp-pr&*"4-bl,  105, 

101 :  a.  Not  to  be  concealed  or  suppressed. 
Irj'-8up-pres"-8»ve,  105:  a.  Insuppressibto.  [Shake.] 
To  lNSURE,In-8h'SSr',  167, 143, 51 :  v.  a.  and  «. 

In  its  general  sense,  this  word  is  spelled  Astere,  which 

see':  in  its  special  sense,  it  signifies  to  secure  safety 

from  a  contingent  loss  by  the  payment  of  a  sum,  often 

by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  sum ;  or  to  secure  by  such 

means  the  payment  of  a  sum  or  annuity  on  the  arrival 

of  any  defined  contingent  event :    asw.  To  practise 

the  profession  of  one  with  whom  insurances  an  effected; 

to  underwrite. 
Irwsj'-reT,  36  :  $,   On*  who  insures. 
Iu-sat'-ra-ble,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  insured. 
IiwiArance,  #.    The  security  for  which   a  present 

payment  is  made ;  the  act  of  insuring ;  the  premium 

paid  in  Insuring. 
InheW-rao-cer,  36 :  s.    One  who  promises  a  kind  of 

security.  [Blair,  The  Grave.] 
INSURGENT^TnW-gSnt,  a,  and  8.  Rising  in 

opposition  to  authority  :■— t.  One  who  rises  against  the 

government. 
1n'-8UR-rrc/,-T70N,  89 :  #.    A  hostile  risiug.  gene- 

rally  a  seditious  rising  or  rebellious  movement. 
In'-sur-rec^-Zion-ar-y,  a.  Suitable  to  an  insurrection. 
INSURMOUNTABLE,    W-8ur-mount"-a-blf 

101 ;  a.  Not  to  be  surmounted,  insuperable.- 
In,-8ur-mount,/-a-bly,  ad.    Insuperably. 
INSURRECTION.— See  under  Insurgent 
INSUSCEPTIBLE,    rn'-aug-cSrAtkbl,    105, 

101:  a.  Not  susceptible;  not  capable  of  admitting; 

not  capable  of  being  moved  or  affected;  hence,  Im'me- 

cep'HbiP'ity. 
INSUSURRATION,  In-gi^ur-ra^shun,  89 : 

t.  The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 
INTACTIBLE.— See  under  Intangible. 
INTAGLIO,  In-tal'-yA,  [Ital.]  170:  8.  Literally. 

any  thing  cut  or  engraved ;  a  precious  stone  with  a 

head  or  inscription  engraved  on  it. 
In-ta^l'-to-ted,  (-tal'-yd-tfd)  a.    Engraved. 
INTANGIBLE,   In-tan'-gi-bl,   105,    101:    a. 

Not  to  be  touched  j  net  perceptible  to  tlie  touch. 
Iu-tary-gt-ble-nest,  #.    The  quality  of  not  being 

tangible. 
In-tan'-gj-biP-i'-ty,  84, 105:  $.    Intangibleness, 
Ii<-TAc'-Tr-BLE,  a.    Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
INTASTABLE,  in-ta'-sta.bl,    111:    a.     Not 

tastable. 
INTEGEIUrfn'-ti-jer,  8.    A  whole ;  not  a  part, 
ln'-te-gral,  a.  and  s.    Whole,  comprising  all   its 

parts;  not  fractional;  not  defective,  uninjured: — s. 

The  whole  made  up  of  parts. 
In'-te-grai-ly,  ad.    Wholly,  completely. 
In'-te-gral"-i-ty,  84  :  8.    Entireness.  [Unusual.} 
Io'-te-grant,  12:  a.    Necessary  to  a  whole. 
To  In'-te-grate,  v.  a.    To  make  up  as  a  whole. 
ln/-te-gra''-/ton,  89 :  8.  The  act  of  making  up  a 

whole. 
iK-TEa'-RWr,  8.    Literally,  entireness.  or  an  un- 
broken whole;  hence,  the  quality  of  being  without 
ti  the  somber*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gttd :  j'ffi,  i»  e.j'ew,  55 :  a,  e,V,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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dafeetof  hoMtky,  aBoorruptedneM)  genuine,  unadul- 
terated state. 

INTEGUMENT=fn-t«g'-kment,  #.  Any  thing 
that  covers  or  envelop*  another, 

INTELLECT~?n'-tfl-ISckt,  s.  Literally,  thai 
which  collects  from  among  many  things,  (too  In  tar-,) 
and  hence  applied  to  the  mind  when  only  its  rational 
powers  are  in  view  distinctly  from  the  animating  prin- 
ciple, and  from  the  seat  or  source  of  the  passions;  the 
proper  English  term  corresponding  to  ft,  is  Under- 
standing;—*os  also  Mind. 

In'-tel-lec"-tjve,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  ander- 
stand ;  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect. 

In'-tel-lec"-/ion,  89 :  *.    Act  of  the  understanding. 

W-te\-\ecP-tu-a\t  (-t&-al,  147)  a.  and  *.  Relating 
to  the  intellect  i  mental;  ideal;  having  power  of  un- 
derstanding; proposed  only  to  the  Intellect  .-—#. 
[MUtonOlotdlect. 

Iry-tel-lee'-ftt-al-ls/,  ad.  By  means  of  the  under- 
standing. 
In'-tel-lec"-/if-«l-ist,  $.    One    who  overrates  the 

powers  of  the  understanding. 
In -teHec/-/w-aP-i-t|/,  84,  105 :  ».   The  state  of 

intellectual  power.  [Hallywell.  date  1681.] 
Ik-tbl'-lj-obnck,  *.    Understanding,  skill;  notice, 

information;   commerce   of  acquaintance:   a  spirit. 

Infttigemcy  is  seldom  found,  and  occurs  only  in  the 

first  tense. 
In-telMi-gen-ceT,  t.  One  that  conveys  or  sends  newt 

or  intelligence;  a  spy.  [Shaks.  Spectator.] 
In-teK-li-gen-cing,  a.  Conveying  information ;  act- 

ing  as  a  private  spy.  [Shaks.  Milton.] 
In-tel'-li-gent,  0.  Having  understanding ;  knowing, 

instructed ;  Shakspeare  occasionally  uses  it  to  signify, 

giving  information. 
In-teK-lt-gent-ly,  ad.    In  an  intelligent  manner, 
ln-tel'-ls^en^/ial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.    Consisting 

only  of  mind  i  intellectual;  exercising  understanding. 
In-tel'-W-gt-ble,  105,  101 :  a.  That  can  be  under- 

stood. 
Io-tel'-lt-gi-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  be  understood. 
In-tel'-I*-gfr-bl*-nesf,  s.  Possibility  to  be  understood. 
ln-telMt-gi-bil"-*-ty,  84 :  #.   Intelligibleness. 
INTEMERATE=*in-t«m'-«r4fc,  a.    Undented, 

unpolluted.  [Not  used  by  modern  authors.] 
In-tem'-er-ate-nesa,  s.    State  of  being  undeflled. 
INTEMPERAMENT,  1  -     .   ifc 
INTEMPERANCE,  '  J  See  ^  the  next  cla«. 

INTEMPERATE=tn-t«nV-p«r-At*, a.  Not  mo- 
derate or  restrained  within  due  limits;  heuce,  immo- 
derate in  appetite,  drunken,  gluttonous ;  ungoverned 
in  passion,  violent ;  exceeding  the  convenient  mean. 
Some  old  authors  use  it  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
disorder. 

In-tenV-per-ate-ly,  ad.  With  breach  of  temperance. 

In-tern'-per-ate-nees,  s.  Want  of  moderation. 

In-tem'-per-a-ture,  147 :  t.    Excess.  [Obs.] 

In-tem'-per-ance,  #.  Want  of  temperance.  Intern1- 
peramem  «s  less  in  use. 

In-txm^psb-j-mbnt,  s.  Want  of  rule  or  balance  in 
the  elements  of  the  animal  frame*— bad  constitution. 

INTEMPESTIVE,  in'-tfm-p«g''-tiv,  105:  a. 
Unseasonable.  [Out  of  use.] 

In'-texn-pea^-ttve-ly,  ad.    Unseasonably,  [Obs.] 

In-tern'-pes-fiv^-i-ty,  84:  #.  Unseasonableness ; 
nnsuitablenees  to  time  or  occasion*  [Gayton.] 

INTEN  ABLE,  in-lSo'-d-hl,  101 :  a.  Not  tenable, 
untenable :  in  an  unusual  sense,  not  able  to  hold*  with 
a  difference  of  spelling,  namely,  intenible, 

7b  INTENERATE.— See  after  all  the  words  of 
the  next  class. 

To  INTEN D^in-tend',  v.  a.  To  stretch  out,  to 
•train,  to  enforce ;  it  is  now  never  used  in  this  literal 
sense :— See  lower. 


high  degree; 
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In-tena*',  a.    Strained;  raised  to  a 
having  its  powers  incresssd  to  excess. 

In-tenaV-ly,  ad.   To  a  great  degree. 

ln-ttnae'-neaa,  s.   The  state  of  being  sateaas. 

In-ten'-sf-ty,  105:  «.    Intenjcncae. 

In-ten'-eion,  (-ahun,  147)  t.  A  straining  or  stretch, 
ing;  state  of  being  strained  or  made  intense.  ltUmthm 
is  originally  the  same  word ;  but  being  employed  only 
in  a  derivative  application,  it  has  a  different  spelling. 

In-ten'-nive,  105:  a.  Stretched;  serving  to  strain 
or  augment  something,  as  the  meaning  of  a  word; 
strained  or  augmented ;  intent 

In-ten'-aive-ly,  ad.  By  increase  of  degree;  in  a 
manner  to  give  force. 

To  In-tbW,  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  attend,  to  take  care 
of;  to  pay  regard  to:  it  U  seldom  used  in  this  deri- 
vative sense :— See  lower  and  also  above. 

In-ten'-dant,  12 :  *.  An  officer  of  the  highest  class, 
who  oversees  any  allotment  of  public  business.  [A 
French  word.] 

In-ten'-dt-ment,  t.  Patient  hearing.  [Spenser.] 

In- tent',  a.  Anxiously  diligent,  fixed  with  close 
attention;  formerly  with  to,  now,  in  general,  with  ea, 
Asa  substantive,  see  lower. 

In-tentMy,  ad.  With  close  attention. 

In-tent'-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  intent 

In-ten'-tive,  105 :  a.   Diligently  attentive.  [Bacon.] 

In-ten'-ttve-ly,  ad.  With  application. 

Jn-teD'-tive-DeM,  s.  State  of  being  mteative. 

To  In-tknd7,  v,  a.  To  mean,  to  design.  This  deri- 
vative meaning  is  the  only  one  which  it  now  retains, 
— See  above. 

In-ten'-ded-ly,  ad.  With  purpose;  by  design. 

In-ten'-dtr,  *.  One  who  purposes  something. 

In-tend'-ment, f.  Intention.  [L*  Estrange.] 

In-tenV,  a*  A  design,  a  purpose,  a  meaning :  To 
mil  it>Unt$,  in  all  senses.    As  an  adjective,  see  above. 

In-ten'-ftoD,  89:  f.  Design,  purpose.  In  Locke 
and  other  writers  of  his  day,  and  earlier,  close  atten- 
tion, vehemence,  and  ardour  of  mind.— See  JnUnthn 
above. 

In-ten'-tioft-a),  a.  Intended,  designed* 

In-ten'-tton-al-ly,  ad.  By  design. 

7b  INTEN  ERATE=rn-t8n'-Sr4te,  «.  a.  To 
make  tender,  to  soften.  [Philips.] 

In-ten'-er-a"-/ion,  89 :  $,  Act  of  softening.  [Bacon.] 

To  INTER^Tn-ter7,  v,  a.  To  put  into  the  earth,  to 
bury,  used  especially  of  a  corpse. 

In-ter'-reT,  #.  One  who  buries.  [Cotgrave.] 

In-ter'-ment,  s.  Burial,  sepulture. 

INTER,  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  among,  be- 
tween, or  mutual,  used  as  a  prefix:  it  is  allied  to  In-, 
and  is  likewise  liable,  by  being  derived  through  the 
French,  to  be  written  enter  instead  of  into-,  though 
not  so  frequently. 

In'-tbr-act,  m.  That  which  is  performed  or  trans- 
acted between  the  parts,  or  the  space  between  parte 
or  sets,  as  of  a  play. 

lN'-TBRpAM"-ifl-^N,  105:  a.  Situated  between  rivers. 

To  iM'-TER-Air^-f-MATE,  v,  a.  To  animate  mutually. 

iN'-TBR-BAf-Ta^-r/ON,  89 :  $,  Patchwork.  [Smith, 
1666.] 

To  In-tbr'-c.4-LaTB,  V.  a.  To  summon  among,  or 
insert,  as  an  extraordinary  day  or  other  portion  of  time. 

In'-kT-ca-la"-/ton,  89 :  «.  The  iusertion  of  a  day 
in  the  calendar,  as  the  29th  of  February. 

In-terZ-co-lar,  34 :  ) 


Consonants; 
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In-ter'-ca-larV,     /    *  In,Mted  to  ""  "*"*"• 
To  In'-tBR-CKDb",  v,  n.    Literally,  to  go  between  | 

to  mediate ;  to  interpose ;  to  plead  in  favour  of  one. 
In/-teT-ce//-deT,  *.  One  who  intercedes. 
Iu'-t*r-ce"-dent,  a.  Passing  between ;  mediating; 
The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  havs  ao  irregularity  of  sound. 

mieh-un,  t.  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-uo,  t,  e,  vision,  165 :  ttitrj,  166 :  th£n,  166. 
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In/-teT-ces/'-aor,  38 :  #.  A  mediator ;  one  who 
comes  between  for  the  performance  of  some  office. 

In'-ter-cea"-sor-y,  a.  Interceding. 

In'-teT-ces/'-tton,  (-shun,  147)  f.  The  act  of  inter- 
ceding; mediation! 

7b  In'-tbr-cbpt",  v.  a*  To  take  or  seise  on  by  the 

:  way ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cut  off,  as  one  line  by  the  section 
of  another. 

In'-teT-cep"-tor,  38 :  #.  One  who  intercept*. 

In'-ter-cep"-/i0nf  89 :  $ .  Act  of  intercepting. 

ln'-teT-cip"-i-ent,  90  :  a.  and  ».  Intercepting  :— 
«.  He  or  that  which  intercepts. 

In'-tbr-cbs"-bor>  &C. — See  above,  under  To  In- 
tercede. 

7b  In'-tjbr-chain",  t>.  a.  To  chain  together. 

7b  In'-ter-ch^ncie",  (-chamgt,  1 11)  v.  a.  To  put 
each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to  exchange;  to  suc- 
ceed alternately. 

Ia'-teT-chaoge',  81  :  #.  Mutual  donation  and  re- 
ception ;  permutation  of  commodities,  commerce ; 
alternate  succession. 

Iu'-teT-change"-mentj  f.  Exchange. 

In'-ter-change"-a-blff,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  inter- 
changed ;  following  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 

In'-t*T-change"-a-bly,  ad.  In  an  interchangeable 
manner. 

In^Cer-change"-a-bl£-nea,  «.  State  of  being  Inter- 
changeable. 

In-tkr'-ci-dknt,  105:  a.  Falling  or  coming  be- 
tween, happening.  [Boyle.] 

Iw'-TEr-cii^-j-rnt. — See  under  To  Intercept 

iH'-TBR-ciflT-ioN,  (-dzh'-un,  147)  #.  A  cutting 
off  in  the  midst,  an  interruption. 

To  W-trr-cludk",  109 :  v.  a.  To  shut  from  a 
place  or  course  by  something  intervening. 

In'-ter-cli/'-won^-cl'oB'-zhuo,  147)#.  Interception. 

Im'-ter-co-lum^N2-a''-J70N,  *.  Space  between  co- 
lumns. 

7b  lN'-TER-coit"-MOif,  18 :  v.  it.  To  feed  at  the 
same  table ;  to  grase  in  the  same  pasture. 

7b  In'-t£r-com-mu"-n/-catr,  v.  a.  (This  word  is 
an  etymological  relation  of  the  foregoing.)  To  com- 
municate mutually. 

In/-ter-com-mu/-oi-ca'v-/ioD>  #.  Reciprocal  com- 
munication. 

In/-ter-com-mu"-ni-on,  90 :  #.  Mutual  communion. 

In'-t*r-com-mu"-nj-Qr,  #•  Intercommunication  ;  in- 
tercommunion. 

In'-T*r-cos"-t,<l,  12  :  a.  Placed  between  the  ribs. 

In"-TXR-C0'uii8K,  47 :  «.   Literally,  a  passing  be. 

,  tween,  (See  the  ensuing,)  communication,  (followed 
hy  with;)  commerce, exchange. 

Im'-TJBr-cur*'-rent,  a.  Running  or  passing  be- 
tween, occurring,  intervening.  The  verb  To  Intercmr 
is  quite  obsolete. 

In'-tcr-eur"-rence,  #.  Passage  between. 

lN/-TBR-cu-TAff-ifE-ocw,  90,  120 :  a.  Within  the 
skin. 

In'-tbr-deal,  $.  Mutual  dealing.  [Ob*.] 

7b  In'-TJSR-dict",  v.  a.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit ; 
particularly  to  forbid  communion  with  the  Church.—. 
See  the  noun,  lower. 

In'-teT-dic"-tove,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  pro- 
Mbit.  [Milton.] 

In/-ter-dic"-tfon,  89 :  #.  Act  of  interdicting ;  pro- 
hibition. 

IrZ-ter-dic/'-tor^,  a.  Serving  to  prohibit. 

In'-ter-dict,  #.  A  prohibition ;  particularly  one  re- 
straining  priests  or  laity  from  religious  ceremonies. 

Intbrbbs,  7b  Intbrbbs. — See  in  the  next  class. 

7b  1n'-t«r-est,  v.  a.  To  concern,  to  affect,  to  give 
share  in,  to  engage  with  relation  to  the  affections. 

The  KtrauM  entire,  and  tb«  principles  to  nfc 
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FowtUt  pU'-wi^:  ch5p'-mau:  pi-pi':  lint: 
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In'-ter-est^-lDg,  a.  Engaging  the  attention. 

In'-ter-est,  #.  Concern ;  good  ;  influence ;  share ; 
regard  to  private  profit;  premium  paid  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  hence,  surplus  or  advantage  generally. 

In'-ter-est-ed,  a.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in 
the  consequence*. 

In'-ter-ess,  *.  Interest.  [Spenser.] 

To  In'-ter-est,  v.  a.  To  interest,  to  connect  with. 
[Shaks.] 

To  In'-tier-fbrb",  v.  a.  To  interpose,  to  inter- 
meddle; to  clash ;  to  strike  reciprocally,  (this  is  the 
literal  meaning,)  as  a  horse  when  his  legs  strike  each 
other. 

In'-ter-fV-rence,  43 :  #.  An  interposing  or  inter- 
meddliug;  collision. 

In-ter'-flif-ent,  109:  1      _     .     .   . 

Xn-Txn'-nv-om,  120  :  )  "•  Flowln«  btimm- 

To  In/-t£r-vo//-li-atb>  89 :  v.  a.  To  interleave. 

In'-teT-foMi-a"-ceous,  (-ah 'us,  147)  a.  Being 
between  leaves,  but  placed  alternately  with  them. 

In'-T£u-ful."-gbnt,  a.  Shining  between. 

In'-ter-pused",  (-fuzed,  151,  114)  a.  Poured  or 
spread  between. 

In'-tbr-im,  t.  Time  intervening. 

In-tb'-ri-or,  90,  43,  105,  38 :  a.  and  t.  Internal, 
inland  ;  not  outward ;  not  superficial : — #.  The  in- 
ternal part  of  a  thing ;  the  inland  part  of  a  country. 

In-te'-ri-or-ly,  ad.  Internally,  inwardly.  [Donne.] 

In'-tbr-ja"-cbnt,  a.  Lying  between,  intervening. 

In'-teT-ja"-cen-cy,  105:  «.  A  lying  or  being  be- 
tween. 

To  In'-tsr-ject",  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  between, 
to  throw  in:— n«.  To  come  between. 

In'-ter-jec"-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  throwing  be- 
tween :  hence,  a  name  applied  to  a  word  thrown  in, 
by  the  force  of  some  passion  or  emotion,  among  tiio 
more  artificial  parts  of  speech. 

in'-ter-jec'/-fton-al,a.  Thrown  in,  as  an  interjection. 

7b  In'-ter-join",  v.  o.  To  join  mutually.  [Shaks] 

In'-teT-juW'-fion,  158,  89:  #.  A  mutual  joining. 

Irt'-TER-tfNOiFi/'-BDaB,  (-nSl'-Sdge,  157,  136, 
168)  s.  Mutual  knowledge. 

7b  In'-tjsr-lacb",  v.  a.  To  put  or  insert  with 
another. 

Ik'-t£R-LAPSb",  189:  t.  Lapse  of  time  between 
events. 

7b  In'-ter-lard",  V.  a.  To  mix  fat  with  lean  :  hence, 
to  insert  between,  to  mix,  to  diversify  by  mixture. 

7b  In'-TUR-I,bave",  189 :  v.  a.  To  insert  a  blank 
leaf,  or  blank  leaves,  between  other  leaves. 

In'-ter-leaf,  $.  A  leaf  inserted  among  others. 

To  In'-T-EH-UNr",  v.  a.  To  write  in  alternate  lines; 
to  correct  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

In/-teT-li"-ning,  #.  Correction  or  alteration  by 
writing  between  the  lines. 

In,-teT-litrl'-e-ar,  95,  34  :  a.  Inserted  between  the 
lines  j  having  insertions  between  lines. 

In'-teT-lin"-e-ar-jr,  a.  and  #,  Interlinear: — #. 
[Milton.]  A  book  interlined. 

In'-teT-lin'-e-a"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Correction  made  by 
writing  between  the  lines. 

7b  In'-tbr-lijvk,  158:  v.  a.  To  connect  by  unit- 
ing links. 

lN'-TJBR-LO-CA"-r70N,  89  :  *.  An  interlacing. 

In'-TJER-IX>-CU/,-270W,  89  :  #.  Dialogue ;  in  law,  an 
intermediate  act  or  decree  before  final  decision. 

In'-trr-W-u-tor,  81,  92, 38 :  #.  One  who  speaks 
among  others,  a  dialogist;  in  Scotch  law,  an  interlocu- 
tory judgment. 

In'-ter-loc"-u-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.  Consisting  of 
dialogue;  preparatory  to  judicial  or  final  decision. 

To  In'-tjbr-lopb",  v,  a.  To  run  or  leap  into  a  bu- 
ll tht  aumben  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&d :  j'ft>  t.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c  mute,  171, 
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sinest  in  which  a  person  Is  deemed  to  have  no  just  or 
feir 


In'-ter-lo*-per,  «.  One  that  interlopes. 
To  lV-Tf  r-lc"-catb,  109 :  v.  ».  To  let  in   the 
light  by  cutting  away  branches :  hence,  Imttrhoatwn, 

lN'-T*a-LO/r-CENT,  109  :  a.  Shining  between. 

W-TESL-hUBM,  109:  f.  Something  played  at  the 
intervals  of  a  play*  or  of  any  festive  entertainment ; 
anciently,  a  sort  of  farce,  or  comedy. 

In"-ter-lir-deT,  f .  A  performer  in  an  interlude. 

lK/-TJEB-L0"-KN-crj  109,  105:  «.  A  flowing  be- 
tween; interposition  of  water.  [Hale.] 

W-Tfa-LE/'-N^n,  34  :H09:  «.   Belonging  to  the 

iN'-TBa-LD^-N^u-r,  (time  when  the  moon,  about 
to  change,  is  invisible. 

7b  Iif'-TfR-MAB/'-Rr,  129:  v.  a.  To  marry  recipro- 
cally with  another  family,  tribe,  or  nation. 

In'-ter-mar/'-riage,  (-maV-rldgt,  120)  #.  Reci- 
procal marriage. 

Im'-tbr-mran,  f.  An  interact  [Obi.] 

To  In'-tbr-mhAdi.*,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  med- 
die  officiously :— act  [Obs.]  To  intermix,  to  mingle. 

Ilrlr-teT-ined/-dleT#  f.  An  impertinent  interposer. 

In'-tbr-me'-dj-^l,  105,  147:  a.  Lying  between, 
intervening,  intervenient 

In'-teT-me"-d»-ate,  147:  a.  and  «.  Lying  or  being 
in  the  middle  place  or  degree,  between  two  extremes: 
— «.  In  chemistry,  any  substance  which  is  the  inter- 
medium or  means  of  chemical  affinity. 

In,-t<r-iiie';-d»-ate>Ijr,  90  :  ad.  By  way  of  interven- 
tion. 

In'-ter-me',-d»-ff-cy,90:*.  Interposition.  [Scarcely 
authorised.] 

In,-ter-meMi-av-/ibn,  89:  *•  Intervention;  com- 
mon  means.  [Cheyne.] 

In'-teT-meir-di-uiii,  90 :  «.  Intermediate  space ;  an 
intermediate  agent.  [Lat  The  pareut  of  the  class.] 

To  W-teb.-uxllP,  v.  a.  To  mix.  [Bp.  Fisher.] 

89*  See  Iwtxbmsnt,  which  is  not  a  compound  of  the 
prefix  I*t€T;  under  To  Inter. 

7b  In'-tor-m BN*-rioN,  89 :  v,  a.  To  mention  among 
other  things  ;  to  include. 

In'-T*R-Mi-CA/'-riON,  89 :  «.  A  shining  between  or 
among. 

In'-T-BR-ii  JKUu'-rioN,  6,  89 :  f.  Reciprocal  mi- 
gration. 

INTERMINATE,fn-ter'-m4-naU,  105:  a.  Un- 
bounded, unlimited: — See  In-,  of  which  alone,  and 
not  Inter-,  this  word  is  a  compound. 

ln-ter'-inf-na-bl?,  101 :  a.  Immense,  admitting  no 
boundary :— *.  [Milton.]  He  whom  no  limit  confines. 

To  1NTERMIN  ATE,  fn-teV-mS-naU,  v.  a.  To 
threaten,  or  use  threats  among  the  words  employed : 
—See  Inter-. 

ln-ter/-mi-na"-/*on,  89 :  #.  Menace,  threat 

7b  In'-tsr-iiiw"-gle,  158, 101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
mingle  or  mix  together:— a**.  To  be. mixed  or  incor- 
porated. 

7b  In'-teT-mu",  188 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mingle  or 
join  together  j  to  intermingle. 

Iti'-ter-mu/'-/irre,  147 :  #.  Mass  formed  by  mixture. 

Intermission.— See  under  To  Intermit 

7b  In'-ter-mit",  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  cause  to  cease  for 
a  time ;  to  interrupt.* — neu.  To  cease  for  a  time. 

In'-ter-mir/'-tent,  a,  and  «.  Ceasing  at  intervals : — 
$.  A  fever  which  snbsides  at  intervals. 

In'-ter-mit"-ting-ly,  ad.  With  intermissions. 
ln'-t*rr-mig//-sive,  105  :  a.  Coming  after  temporary 
cessations,  not  continual. 

In'-ter-m Lr"-tion,  (-mfsh'-un,  147)  *.  Cessation  -  ,  - 

for  a  time;  intervenient  time;  temporary  subsidence     To  In-tut-prxt,  v,  a.  To  explain  ;  tot 
of  a  fever.  decipher ;  to  give  a  solution  to ;  to  exp 

The  riga  =  b  used  after  modes  of  ■palling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Conmmanlt:  mTsh-un,  t,  e.  mi$mo*,  165 :  vtih-un,  i,  e,  vitwn,  165 :  ttfn,  166:  th^n,  166* 
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7b  Intermix,  Ac.— See  under  To  Intermingle. 

lN/-TER-MUH/r-DANE,  a.  Being  between  worlds,  or 
between  orb  and  orb. 

In'-tjer-mu"-Rw4l,  49 :  o.  Lying  between  walls. 

iN'-TXR-MU-TA/'-rior*,  89  :  #.  Interchange 

In,-T»-MU/'-Ti»\e,L,  147:  a.  Mutual.  [DanielL] 

INTERNAL— lo-ter'-nal,  a.  Inward,  as  oppose* 
to  external  or  outward: — See  Intra-. 

Jo-tern7,  a.  Internal.  [Obs.] 

In-ter'-nal-ljr,  105 :  ad.  Inwardly. 

INTERNATIONAL,  W-ter-naah/'-iin-ai,  147, 
99:  a.  Common  or  mutual  as  regards  two  or  more 
nations :— See  Inter. 

In'-t*r-nk"-c/on,  (-ne'-flhun,  90)  $.  Mutual 
slaughter. 

In'-te r-ne"-cine,  6 :  a.  Deadly,  destructive. 

In/-T£r-NSc"-170N,  89 :  #.  Connection.  [Montague.] 

Ik'-tsr-nodr,  #•  The  space  between  two  joints  of  a 
plant 

In/-ter-nuh"-C7-o,  (-ghl-&,  147)  #.  A  messenger 
between  two  parties. 

\n,~TEa-os"-8Eou»,  (-Sih'-'us,  147,  120)  a.  Si- 
tuated between  bones.    Interou4al  is  the  same.  ■ 

7b  In'-ter-pbl",  v.  a.  To  interrupt  [B.  Jon.] 

To  In'-ter-peal",  v.  a.  To  interpel.  [More.] 

In'-ter-pel-la"-/ion>  89 :  #.  A  summons,  an  inter- 
ruption; an  earnest  address.  [Holes.] 

7b  In'-tsr-plbad'7,  v.  a.  To  discuss  or  try  a  point 
in  law,  happening  incidentally  or  between,  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  determined. 

In'-t*T-plead//-eT,  #.  An  interpleading: — inter- 
pleader is  allowed  that  the  defendant  may  not  be 
charged  to  two  separately  where  no  default  is  in  him ; 
as  if  one  brings  detinue  against  the  defendant  upon  a 
bailment  of  goods,  and  another  against  him  on  a  tro- 
ver, tliere  shall  be  Interpleader  to  ascertain  who  hath 
right  to  his  action  *  there  are  also  bills  of  interpleader 
in  a  court  of  equity. 

7b  InS-tjbr-plbdok",  v.  a.  To  give  and  take  a 
pledge. 

7b  In'-TBR-POINt",  v.  a.  To  distinguish  by  stops. 

In'-teT-pu*c"-/ion,  158,  89:  t.  The  practice  of 
pointing  sentences,  punctuation. 

7b  In-tkr'-polaTE,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  polish  or 
brighten  the  parts  between:  hence,  to  renew,  to  fur- 
bish up  j  and,  from  the  notion  of  polishing  in  parts, 
to  carry  on  with  intermission ;  in  these  senses,  it  is  no 
longer  used:  its  present  sense  is,  to  foist  into,  so  as  to 
give  a  new  appearance  to  what  is  old;  to  insert  into 
another's  composition. 

In-ter"-po-la'-tor,  38 :  $.  One  who  interpolates. 

ln-ter/-po-la"-/ton,  89 :  f.  The  act  of  interpolating; 
the  word  or  passage  interpolated:  in  algebra,  a  mod* 
of  finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a  series,  its  place  ia 
the  series  being  given. 

7b  lN,-T£R-POi/r-i8H ,  v.  a.  To  polish  between :  thin 
word  belongs,  etvmologically,  to  the  previous  class. 

7b  In'-usr-posr",  (-pose,  137)  v.  a.  and  it. 
(Some  old  authors  use  To  Interpone.)  To  place  be- 
tween:—«e«.  To  act  between  two  parties;  to  put  ia 
by  way  of  interruption. 

In'-ter-po«e,  t.  Interposal.  [Spenser.] 

In'-teT-pi/'-aal,  #.  Interposition;  intervention. 

In'-teT-po"-*eT,  9.  One  that  interposes ;  a  mediator* 

In'-teT-fW-it,  #.  Place  of  deposit  between  on* 
commercial  city  or  nation  and  another.  [Mitford.] 

ln'-ttfr-po"-«*re,  (-zh'oor,  147)  *.  The  act  of  in- 
terposing. [Montague.] 

In*-t*T-po-«ir/'-«on,  (-ztsh'-un,  89)  t.  State  of  be- 
ing  placed  between;  any  thing  interposed;  interva- 
nlent  agency ;  mediation. 
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In-ter'-pret-eT,  «.  One  who  interprets, 

In-ter'-prefra-bh?,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  inter- 
preted. 

In-ter"-pre-ta'-tJve,  105:  «.  Collected  by  inter- 
pretation;  containing  interpretation.  [Barrow.] 

ln-ter//-pre-ta'-tive-ljr,  105 :  ad.  As  may  be  col- 
lected  by  interpretation.  [Bay.] 

In-ter/-pre-ta"-/tonl  89 :  t.  The  act  of  interpreting ; 
the  sense  interpreted ;  the  power  of  interpreting. 

Intbrpunction* — 8ee  under  To  Interpoint. 

lN'-TER^mW-nuM,  «•  The  time  in  which  a  throne 
si  vacant,  f  Lat.1 

Ur*-t*r-r«>n',  (-rant,  100,  157)  *.  Interregnum. 
[Bacon.  Milton.] 

To  In-tbb/-ro-oate,  129  :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  ques- 
tion; to  examine  i—new.  To  ask  questions. 

In-ter'-ro-gate,  #•  Interrogation.  [Ob*.] 

In-ter/'-ro-ga'-tor,  38 :  *.  An  asker  of  questions. 

In-ter/-ro-ga/'-/ion,  89:  #.  Act  of  questioning; 
question  put;  the  mark  of  a  question,  as  (?). 

In'-ter-rog,/-a-ti"ve,  105  :  a.  and  #.  Denoting  a 
question ;  expressed  as  a  question ;— «.  A  word  that 
indicates  a  question. 

In'-ter-rog"-a-ti>e-ljr,  ad.  In  form  of  a  question. 

In'  ter-rog"-n-tor-y,  129, 105:  #.  and  a.  A  ques- 
tion, an  inquiry:— <wtf.  Containing  or  expressing  a 

fX?  The  Latin  phrase.  In  Txa-ao'-UM .  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  words  in  progress.  It  is  compounded  of 
In  and  the  substantive  Terror,  and  sigaites,  at  a 
warning. 

To  In'-tJHMHJPt",  v.  a.  To  stop  or  hinder  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  progress  of;  to  divide,  to  sepa- 
rate. 

In'-ter-rupt",  a.  Broken,  containing  a  chasm ;  inter- 
rupted. [Milton.] 

In'-ter-rup"-ted-ly,  ad.  Not  without  stoppages. 

ln'-teT-rufAter,  #.  One  who  interrupts. 

In'-teT-rupff-/ion,  89  :  *.  Act  of  interrupting;  stale 
of  being  interrupted;  a  cleft  or  chasm;  hence,  inter- 
vention, hindrance. 

Ik,-t*r-8CAp"-u-L-<R,  a.  Placed  between  the 
shoulders. 

To  h^-TER-aciifu",  59 :  v.  a.  To  cut  off. 

To  In'-tjbr-scribe",  v.  a.  To  write  between. 

To  In'-tek-sxct",  v.  a.  and  ».  To  cut  or  divide 
mutually  :—•*«.  To  meet  and  cross  each  other. 

In'-ter-aec'-Zion,  89  :  s.  The  act  or  stale  of  inter- 
secting; the  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines  or  two 
planes  cut  each  other. 

In'-terW-cant,  a.  Dividing  into  parts ;  crossing. 

7b  In'-tsr-sirt",  v.  a.  To  set  or  put  in  between. 

In'-ter-8er"-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  putting  between. 

Im/-T£R-bfacb,  #.  Internment  space.  [Hacket] 

To  IrV-ter-sperse',  v.  a.  To  scatter  here  and  there 
among  other  things. 

In'-ter-aper/'-rion,  (-shun,  147)  «.   Act  of  intor- 

In/-ter-stel"-Iu*r,  34:  a.    Intervening  between 

the  stars ;  situate  beyond  the  solar  system. 
Ih-tbb/-»ticb,  (-ittas,    105)  t.    The   space  that 

stands  between,  generally  uied  of  things  closely  set ; 

interval. 
In'-ter-ati^-iol,  (-ttish'-W,  90)  a.    Pertaining  to 

or  containing  interstices. 
In'-TER-STliVC/'-TlVB,  158,  105  :  a.  Distinguishing. 
lM'-TBR-8TRAT,,-f-FiE»,    105,  114:   o.    Stratified 

among  or  between  other  bodies. 
To  iN'-TJBR-TAtf-aLE,  158, 101 :  v.  a.  To  intertwist. 
ln/-TJBR-TEjr/'.nm»,  (-tfckV-turt,  147)  t.  Act  of 

interweaving;  state  of  being  interwoven. 

Ths  nhwii  •»&»,  ud  tb«  vrtaoiplM  to  wa 

Vowki  ffW-wi*,:  cbip'-manj  p^-pa7:  it* 
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In'-tbr-tib,  (-ty,  106)  t.  A  small  timber  between 
summers  in  carpenters  work,  also  called  an  in'Uramee. 

To  In'-tjzr-twinb",  v.  a.  To  twine  mutually. 

To  In'-tsr-TWIbV,  v.  a.  To  twist  one  with  another. 

In'-TER-v^l,  12:  f.  Space  between  places;  time 
between  acts  or  events ;  interstice;  remission. 

ln'-TBm^FMjxmf,  (-vaind,  100,  114)  «.  Inter- 
sected as  with  v^ns.  [Milton.] 

To  br/-T£s>»TBiTn/'t  v.  n»  To  eome  between  persons 
or  things ;  to  eome  between  points  of  time;  tojntet- 
runt. 

In'-ter-Tene",  81 :  «.  Opposition ;  interview.  [Ob*.] 

In'-ter-vV'-ni-ent,  90 :  a.  Coming  between. 

In'-Ur-ven^-rton,  89:  «.  Agency  between;  inter- 
position. 

In'-teT-ven^-ue,  189 :  «.  Interposition.  [Bhrant] 

7b  Ih'-ter-vrrV',  v.  a.  To  torn  to  another  course. 

In'-TSR-YISW,  (-Y&,  1 10)  $.  Mutual  sight  or  view ; 
a  meeting,  usually  a  formal  or  appointed  meeting  for 
conference. 

To  Ih'-ter-volvb",  189 :  v.  a.  To  involve  one 
win  another. 

7b  W-tsr-wxayr",  189:)  v.    a.    (Hflton    uses 

I  In'-teT-wove",  >  Interwove  for  the  par- 

In'-ter-wo-ven,  114:  j  ticiple,    and   Denham 

the  regular  form,  Interweamd.')    To  weave  together* 
to  intermix,  to  intermingle. 

In'-ter-weav^-ing, f.  Intertextuw. 

To  In'-tbr-wiSIT,  v.  o.  To  wish  mutually.  [Donne.] 

In,-tjsr-workw-iwo,  141:  #•  Act  of  working  to- 
gether. 

In  -ter-jfbkathsd",  (-reoftld,  157)  a.  Woven  in 
a  wreath. 

INTESTATE-fa-ttV-tafe,  a.  Wanting  a  will ; 
dying  without  a  will. 

In-tetf-ta-cy,  98,  105 :  $.  Want  of  a  win. 

ln-tes'-to-bl*,  101  :  a.  Disqualified  to  make  a  will. 

INTESTINE,  In-teY-tTn,  105:  a.  and  t.  In. 
ternal ;  contained  in  the  body ;  domestic,  not  foreign  : 
— t.  That  which  is  in  the  body,  namely,  a  gut :  it  U 
most  frequently  found  in  the  plural  number,  Intet- 
tf  mi,  the  guts,  the  bowels. 

In-teV-tvnal,  105  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  intestine*. 

To  lNTHlRST=in-tter8t',  35 :  v.  a.  To  make 
thirsty.  [Bp.  Hau\] 

7b  INTHRAL,  Xn-ftriwl',  112:  v.  a.  To  ensure, 
to  reduce  to  servitude,  to  shackle.  [Shaks.  Milton] 

In-thral'-ment,  #.  Servitude,  slavery.  [Milton.] 

To  INTHRONIZE=In-ttro'-nIw,  v.  a.  To  en- 
throne. [Unusual.] 

In-thro/-ni-sa//-/ion,  89 :  *.  State  of  being  en- 
throned. [Warburton.] 

INTIMATE,  In'-O-mak,  105 :  a.  and  *.  In- 
most,  inward ;  near,  close  ;  close  in  friendship :  Scene 
old  authors  use  /nTrnu.— *.  One  who  is  trusted  with 
our  thoughts,  a  familiar  friend. 
7*o  In'-tt-mate,  v.  a.  To  share  as  friends.  [Obs.] — 
See  its  usual  sense  lower. 

In'-tt-mate-] jr,  ad.  Closely ;  with  dose  friendship. 

In'-tt-ma-cy,  98, 105  :  f.  Close  mmOiarity. 

7b  In'-T7-maTB,  tJ.  a.  To  suggest  obscurely,  to  bint 

09*  The  verb  with  this  signification  comes  to  us  through 
low  Latin  and  French.— See  its  original  but  obsolete 
sense  above. 
In'-tt-ma"-/ion,  89 :  $.  An  obsotire  suggestion. 
To  INTIMIDATE,  ln-flm'4-dit*,  v.  a;  To  make 

fearful,  to  dastardize,  to  make  cowardly. 
In-tim/-i-da,/-fion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  intimidating ; 

state  of  being  intimidated. 
INTINCnVITY,tn'-ttngk.tiv"4-teij,  158, 105  ; 
t .  The  want  of  the  quality  of  colouring  other  bodies. 

lb  the  Bumbtn  refer,  presto  the  Dktioasry. 

:  g&d :  j'oo,  ucjew,  55 :  a,  *,  \,  &c  mute,  17L 
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INTO,  Tn'-too,  107:  prtp.  Noting  entrance  with 
regard  to  pUee;  noting  penetration  beyond  the  oat- 
side  i  noting  entrance  with  regard  to  a  new  etate  of 

INTOLERABLE,  !n-tol^r-d-bl,  101:  c  Art 
to  be  borne,  insufferable. 

In-tol'-er-a-ble-nets, «.  Quality  of  being  intolerable. 

In-tol'-er-tf-bly,  ad.  Beyond  andiuaim. 

In-tol'-er-a'-ted,  a.  Not  endured. 

In-tol/-er-a"-rion,  89 :  #.  The  disposition  or  eon- 
duet  which  suffers  not  the  opinions  of  others  j  want 
of  toleration. 

In-tol'-er-ant,  12 :  a.  and  s.  Not  enduring  or  able 
to  endure ;  not  favourable  to  toleration :— s.  One  who 
will  not  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others,  or  the  conduct 
arising  out  of  opinions  not  agreeing  with  his  own. 

lo-tol'-«r<«Bce,  «  Want  of  patienee  and  eandour  as 
regards  the  opinions  of  others. 

To  llfTOMB,  iD-WOm',  116,  156:  v.  a.  To  de- 
posit in  a  tomb;  to  bury. 

To  INTONE—In-tonV,  «.  a.  To  nuke  a  slow,  pro- 
tracted noise. 

To  In'-to-nate,v.ft.  To  sound;  to  sound  loudly;  to 


In'-to-na"-/»n,  89  :  $.  The  act  of  thundering ;  the 
act  of  singing  together;  the  manner  of  sounding,  as 
of  a  flute,  or  of  a  voice,  compared  with  another  instru- 
ment or  another  voice. 

To  INTORT«In-tort/,  37  :  v.  a.  To  twist,  to  wind. 

Jn-tor'-ZtoD,  t .  A  winding  or  twisting. 

To  INTOXICATE,  In-t5ck'-«4-cate,  154  105 : 
«.  a.  Literally,  to  poison ;  to  poison  or  excite  by  strong 
drink,  to  inebriate  or  make  drunk. 

In-toaZ-t-cate,  a.  Intoxicated.  [Milton.] 

In-tocr/-t-cair-fioi]l  89 :  *.  Inebriation. 

INTRA.— See  after  the  next  class. 

INTRACTABLE,  Tn-tritck'-ta-bl,  101 :  *  Not 
to  be  governed  or  managed ;  not  to  be  taught. 

In-trac-to-blr-necs,  s.  Intractability. 

In-trac/-ta-bljr,  ad.  Perversely,  stubbornly. 

In-trac'-ta-biF-i-ty,  84:  #.  Quality  of  being  in- 
tractable. 

INTRA-,  A  Latin  preposition  and  adverb  signifying 
within.    Intro  has  the  same  meaning :  which  see. 

ln'-tra-foMi-al/-CA>tfS,  (-sh'ua,  147)  «.  Growing 
on  the  inside  of  a  leaf. 

In'-traTJt,  12 :  a.  Entering  Into. 

1NTRANQUILLITY,  In'-trarj-kwTl"4-t&i,  188, 
105:  t.  Unquietness,  inquietude.  [Temple.] 

INTRANSlENT.in-tran'-«h,5nt,147:  a.  Not 
transient,  not  passing  suddenly  away. 

In-tran'-bj-tive,  (-ei-ttv,  105)  a.  Bxpressing  a 
meaning  which  does  not  psss  over  to  an  object,  as  a 
verb  which  requires  not  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  accu- 
sative case. 

ln-tran'-M-toVe-ljr,  od.  la  an  intransitive  manner. 

INTRANSMISSIBLE,  Trf-trtnse~m?s"-8£-bi, 
105, 101  :  <*.  That  cannot  be  transmitted. 

INTRANSMUTABLE,  in'-trfr^mu"-t<J-bl, 
101:  a.  Unchangeable  into  another  substance. 

INTRANT.— See  under  Intra. 

To  INTREASURE,  in-trezh'-'oor,  120,  147 : 
«.«.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury.  [Shaks.] 

INTREATFUL,  in-trea^fool,  117:  a.   Full  of 


entch',  v.  a.  and  n.    To 


entreaty,  supplicating.  [Spenser.] 
To  lNTRENCH=fn-tr£ntch', 

make  a  trench  or  hollow  in;  to  fortify  with  a  trench : 

— men.  To  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs  to  another, 

with  on  or  upon;  to  invade,  to  encroach. 
In-trenchA-ont,  a.    Properly,  not  dividing,  but  in 

Shakspeare's  meaning,  (Maebeth,  act  6,  sc.  7)*  not 

to  be  divided  or  wounded. 
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In-treoch'-ment,  t.  Fortification  with  a  ditch,  j 
raUy  including  an  embankment, fascines, &c. 

INTREPID=sin-trSr/-Id,  a.    literally,  not  trem- 
bling or  shaking ;  hence,  fearless,  brave. 

In-trepMd-ly,  ad.  Fearlessly,  boldly,  bravely. 

In'-tre-pW->-ty,  84, 105 :  «.  Boldness,  oourage. 

INTRICABLE,  INTRICACY.— See  the  next 


INTRICATE,  In'-trUlu,  105 1  «.  Entangled, 
invorved,  perplexed. 

To  In'-tn-catc,  v.  a.  To  perplex.  [Camden.] 

In'-tn-cate-Iy,  ad.  With  involutions ;  perplexedly. 

In'-trt-cate-neai,  #.  Intricacy. 

Iry-trt-ca-cy,  98,  105 :  #.  State  of  being  involved  ; 
perplexity;  complication  of  facts  or  notions. 

In'-tn-ca-blf,  101 :  a.  Entangling.  [Shelton.] 

In'-tn'-ca^-Zion,  s.  Entanglement  [Cotgrave.] 

In-trjdub/,  (In-tregW,  104,  189)  t.  Intricacy, 
complication;  (this  sense  is  not  now  in  use;)  the 
complication  or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem  ;  [Pope ;] 
commonly,  a  plot  or  scheme  of  secret  contrivances  to 
effect  some  private  or  party  purpose:  a  secret  under- 
standing or  commerce  of  foroidden  love  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes. 

7b  ln-trigue',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  form  plots,  to  carry 
on  private  designs  by  intrigue ;  to  carry  on  a  com- 
merce of  forbidden  love  t—act  [Unusual.]  To  perplex, 
to  render  intricate. 

In-trtT-gaeT,  $.  One  who  intrigues. 

In-taf-guiog,  a.  Addicted  to  intrigue. 

In-trt'-ffuing-ly,  ad.  With  intrigue  or  plotting. 

iN-TRnr-sj-CATa,  a.  Entangled,  perplexed :  a  word 
ignorantiy  formed.  [Shake.  B.  Jonson.  The  latter 
uses  it  in  contempt.] 

INTRINSECA^Yn-trtn'-tl-cSl,  a.  (See  Intra 
or  Intro.)  Literally,  internal,  or  according  to  the  in- 
ternal qualities;  hence,  true,  genuine,  not  accidental, 
not  merely  apparent:— in  some  old  authors,  intimate, 
closely  familiar.  Intrinsic  is  now  more  eommonly 
used,  correspondently  with  whieh  the  present  form, 
when  employed,  is  commonly  spelled  Intrindcal 

Iu-trin'-sic,  a.  Inward;  real,  true;  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

In-trin'-st-cal-ly,  105  :  ad.  Internally  |  In  its 
nature;  really,  truly. 

Intrinbicate. — See  under  Intricate. 

INTRO,  A  Latin  adverb  signifying  into,  within.  In, 
Inter,  Intra,  and  Intro,  are  originally  the  same  word, 
subsequently  modified  for  the  sake  of  extension  or 
restriction  of  import. 

To  In'-tro-ducst,  v.  a.  To  lead  or  bring  in ;  to 
bring  into  notice  or  practice;  to  make  known  as 
worthy  to  be  received  j  to  produce. 

In/-tro-du'f-ceT,  36  :  «.  One  who  Introduces. 

In'-tro-doc"-tor,  38 1  «.  An  introducer. 

ln/-tro-doc/'-tor-y,  «.  Previous,  prefatory. 

ln'-tro-duc"-ttve,  105:  «.  Serving  to  introduce. 

In'-tro-duc"-fwo,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  introducing ; 
state  of  being  introduced ;  the  ushering  of  a  person 
into  presence;  the  preliminary  part  or  prefatory  mat- 
ter of  a  book. 

In/-TRO-GREs"-JW0H,  (-gr&h'-un,  147)  «•  En- 
trance. 

In-tr</-it,  #.  A  psalm  sung  or  said  while  the  priest  en- 
ten  within  the  rails  of  the  altar.  [Form  for  Priests,  1649.] 

To  In'-tro-mit",  v.  a.  and  it.  To  send  in ;  to  let 
in,  to  allow  to  enter: — neu.  [Scottish  law.]  To  inter- 
meddle with  the  effects  of  another. 

Irj'-tro-mu,,-«oii,  (-mish'-un,  147)  *•  The  act  of 
intromitting ;  the  state  of  being  intromltted. 

In/-trorx-ckp"-tton,  89 :  a,  Hie  aet  of  admitting 
into. 


To  Irj'-TRO-sPBCt",  e.  a.    To  look  into  or  within, 
Th*aign  =  faiis«daJtoU0dc»ofs*«UlagthathsMnota 

Coneonanii  #  mtah-un,  t,  #,  unworn,  165 :  vixh-un,  i.e,  vimm,  165 :  din,  166 :  tiLeo.  166. 
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In'-tro-«pec/'-/ion,  89 :  #.    A  view  of  the  inside. 

iN'-TRO-HUB-CBl^-rJON,  89  :  9.  The  act  of  taking  in. 

In'-tro-TB"-ni-bnt,  90 :  a.  Coming  in  or  between. 

To  In'-tro-vxrt",  v.  a.    To  turn  inward*. 

In'-tro-ver^'on^-chun,  147)  «.  Act  of  introverting. 

To  INTRUDE,  In-tr5od',  109 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
thrust  one's  self  into  a  place  or  business ;  to  enter 
without  invitation  or  permission.  It  is  followed  by  on 
before  persons  or  what  relates  to  persons ;  to  encroach, 
sometimes  followed  by  into.'—acL  To  force  or  thrust, 
(with  a  reciprocal  pronoun;)  to  cast  in, 

In-tru'-der,  36  :  «.    One  who  intrudes. 

Jn-trV-stve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Intruding  or  apt  to 
intrude  upon. 

In-tr«'-«on,  (-xhun,  147)*.  Act  of  intruding;  en- 
cronchment;  uncalled-for  undertaking. 

To  INTBUST^in-trustf,  v.  a.  To  deliver  in  trust, 
to  confide  to  the  care  of. 

INTUITIVE,  In-tu'4-tTv,  105:  a.  Literally, 
seeing  into,  but  applied  only  to  the  mind  or  to  what 
the  mind  perceives ;  hence,  having  the  power  of  know- 
ing at  once,  not  using  media,  not  coming  at  a  truth  by 
successive  intuitions  each  the  step  to  another,  but 
conscious  of  the  truth  at  once;  seen  at  once  by  the 
mind,  understood  without  media.  It  is  opposed  to 
discursive. 

In-tu'-i-U  ve-ly,  105 :  ad.  By  immediate  intellection. 

ln'-tu-i/"-ion,  (-Tsu'-un,  89)  t.  Sight  of  any 
thing;  but  appropriately,  the  mental  sight  or  view  of 
a  truth  without  reference  to,  or  consciousness  of,  any 
means  by  which  it  reached  the  mind ;  the  truth  itself 
so  perceived.  All  knowledge  must  begin  by  intuition, 
and  every  subsequent  step  is  equally  an  intuition  if 
considered  apart  from  the  steps  that  preceded  it. 

To  INTUMESCE~Tn'-tA-meW',  59 :  v.  a.  To 
swell,  to  become  tumid,  particularly  with  heat 

In'-tu-mes/'-cence,  In'-tu-mes"-cen-cy, «,  Tumor. 

INTURGESCENCE^Tn'-tur-geV-sSnce^:  s. 

The  act  or  state  of  becoming  turgid ;  a  swelling. 
INTUSE»in'-tuce,  #.  A  bruise.  [Spenser.] 
To  INT WI N  E=jfo-twint',  v.  a.  To  twine  together ; 

to  twine  around. 
To  lNTWIST=tn-twtst/,  v.  a.    To  twist  together. 
1NULINE,  in'-A-lm,105  :  ».  A  peculiar  vegetable 

principle  extracted  from  the  Inula,  Helenium,  or  ele- 
campane.   

To  IN  UMBRATE«?D-um'-bratt,  v.  a.  To  shade. 
INUNCTED,in-ungk/-ted,  158:  a.   Anointed. 
In-oiic'-/ioD9  89 :  #.    Act  of  oiling  or  anointing. 
lN-uJw/-riM>a/f-i-Tr,  147,  84,  105 :  #.    Want  of 

oiliness:  here  the  prefix  has  a  privative  meaning.*— 

8ee  In-. 
7b  IN UNDATE»in-un'-date,  v.  a.  To  overflow. 
In-un'-dant,  12:  a.    Overflowing.  [Shenstone.] 
ln/-un-da*'-/t0D,  89 :  #.    A  flood,  a  deluge. 
INUNDERSTANDING-Tn'-un-der-stind"- 

ing,  u.    Wanting  understanding.  [Pearson.] 
INURBANIT%In'-ur-ban"4-t^  105:  f.  Want 

of  coorteousness. 
To  INUREsin-ure',  v,  a.  and  ft.   To  habituate; 

to  practise: — n*u.  [Unusual.]   To  come  into  use  or 


In-ureZ-ment,  #.    Use,  practice,  habit 
To  lNURN=in-urn',».  a.   To  intomb.  [Shaks.] 
1NUSITATION.— See  along  with  Inutile. 
INUSTION,  Tn-ust'-yuii,  col/oo.  ln-u»t'-«hun, 

147 :  s.  The  act  of  burning ;  a  branding. 
INUTILE,  fn-u'-tfl,  105:  a.    Useless.  [Bacon.] 
In,-u-tiF-i-ty,84:  t.   Uselessness. 
In-i/-si-TAff-rroN,  (-&'-z2-ta"-abun,  151,  89)  t. 

State  of  being  unused,  disuse.  [Pa ley.] 
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1 N  UTTERAB LE,  Tn-uf-t2r-<l-bl,  1 0 1 :  a.   Uu- 

ntterable,  inexpressible.  [Milton.] 
To  INVADE=tn-vadt',  v.  a.   Literally,  to  go  into, 
but  in  this  simple  sense,  obsolete ;  to  enter  with  hostile 
array  j  to  attack,  to  infringe. 

In-va  -der,  36 :  *.    One  who  invades. 

In-Va'-sivk,  (-cTv,  105)  a.  Entering  on  another's 
possessions;  infringing  another's  rights. 

In-va'-#ion,  (-shun,  147)  *.  Hostile  entrance  into 
a  country;  encroachment 

1NVALESCENCE— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

INVALlD=m-vaT-Id,  a.  Literally,  not  strong 
weak,  of  no  force,  of  no  avail: — See  the  subs,  lower. 

In-val'-id-ness,  #.    Invalidity. 

In'-va-lid^-i-ty,  84 :  #.   Want  of  cogency. 

7b  In-val'-i-date,  v.  a.  To  weaken ;  to  deprive  of 
force  or  efficacy ;  to  prove  to  be  of  no  force. 

iN'-v^i-Lfly,  (Tn'-vd-leid",  [Fr.]  170)  *.  A  person 
who  is  weak  and  infirm;  it  is  often  applied  to  a  man 
worn  out  by  warfare.  The  old  spelhng,  invnHdc,  U 
disused. 

In-val/-i-tu"-d4-nar-y,  a.   Wanting  health. 

In'-v<4I.-bs"-cbncb,  59  :  #.  (In  this  word  the  prefix 
is  intensive:— See  In-.)  Strength,  health. 

INVALUABLE,  *n-vXl'-A-4-bl,  101 :  a.  Pre- 
cious above  estimation,  inestimable. 

In-val'-u-a-bly,  105:  ad.    Inestimably. 

INVARIABLE,  In-vare'4-<l-bl,  41, 105, 101:  a. 
Not  variable,  constant,  immutable. 

In-va'-ii-a-ble-ness,  *.    Immutability. 

In-Ya'-ri-a-bly,  105:  ad.    Unchangeably. 

ln-va'-rted,  114:  a.    Unvaried.  [Blackwall.] 

INVASION,  INVASIVE— See  under  To  Invade. 

INVECTION,lNVECTIVE^Seeintheeiuming 
class. 

To  INVEIGH,  Tn-va^',  100, 162:  v.n.  Literally, 
to  carry,  that  is,  to  carry  a  reproach  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  it ;  to  utter  censure  or  reproach :  with  against. 

ln-\cigtf-erf  36 :  #.    A  vehement  raller. 

In-vec'-tjyb,  105 :  #.  and  a.  A  railing  speech  or 
expression  :--adj.  Satirical,  abusive. 

In-vec'-ttve-ly,  ad.    Satirically. 

In-vec'-kon,  89 :  *.    An  invecUve.  [Fulke.  1586.3 

To  INVEIGLE,  In-ve'-gl,  103,  101 :  v.  a.  Li- 
terally, to  blind,  but  used  only  in  the  sense  of  to  cntico, 
to  seduce,  to  wheedle. 

In-vei'-gler,  36 :  «.    Seducer;  allurer  to  UL 

Jn-vei'-tfl^-ment,  ».    Enticement,  seduction. 

IN  VEILED,  In-va\ld',  100 :  a.  Covered  as  with 
a  veil. 

To  lNVENT«tn-v«nf,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  com* 
or  light  upon ;  [Spenser ;]  hence,  its  common  meaning, 
to  find  out,  to  excogitate,  to  produce  as  new  or  not 
known  before;  to  contrive  falsely;  to  feign,  or  make 
by  imagination;  less  properly,  to  discover  or  bring  to 
light,  when  the  object  itself  has  previous  existence. 

In-ven'-ter,  36:  *.    An  inventor.  [Garth.] 

In-ven'-treas,  #.   A  female  that  invents. 

In-vent'-ful,  117:  <?.    Full  of  invention.  [Gilford.] 

In-vent'-i-ble,   a.   Discoverable.    [Marq.  of  Wore. 


Cni.  of  In.] 
In-ven'-tive, 


a.    Able   to   invent;  quick   at 


105: 

contrivance. 
In-ven'-/t©n,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  inventing,  the  thing 

invented;  forgery,  fiction ;  less  properly,  discovery. 
In-ven'-tor,  38 :  #.    One  that  invents  ;  a  contriver. 
In'-vkk-tor-f,   129,  105 :  #.    That  by  which  we 

may  find  our  things,  a  catalogue  of  moveables. 
To  In'-ven-tor-y,  v.  a.    To  place  In  a  catalogue. 
In'-ven-to"-n-al-ly,  90 :    ad.    In  manner  or  an 

inventory. 
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INVERSE,  &c.— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  IN  VERT=in-verV,  35  :  v.  a.  To  turn  into  a 
contrary  position;  to  place  the  last  first;  in  a  disused 
sense,  to  divert  or  convert 

In-verMed-ly,  ad.    In  reversed  order. 

1k-YSKSb',  a.  Inverted  ;  reciprocal;  opposed  to  direct. 

£?»The  accent  is  tending  to  the  first  syllable:— See 
Priii.  83. 

In-vergeMy,  ad.    In  inverse  order. 

In-ver'-fion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Change  of  order,  time, 
or  place ;  a  turning  backwards. 

IN  VERTEBRAL,  tn-ver'-ti-bral,  a.  DesUtute 
of  a  vertebral  column,  as  certain  animals. 

In-ver"-te-bra'-ted,  a.    Destitute  of  a  backbone. 

To  lNVEST=In-\«st/.  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  dress; 
hence,  to  clothe  figuratively,  as  with  an  office  or  dignity, 
the  accusative  followed  by  with  or  it ;  to  clothe  money, 
that  is,  to  fix  it  in  something  permanent,  in  which  use 
the  accusative  is  always  followed  by  in,  as,  "  to  invest 
money  in  land  or  landed  property;"  to  surround  so  as 
to  intercept  entrance,  as  in  a  siege ;  to  givo  or  confer, 
which  last  sense  is  not  common  in  modern  writings. 

In-vesY-ient,  (-jSnt,  146)  a.  Covering.  [Woodward.] 

lo-vest'-ive,  105 :  a.    Clothing,  encircling. 

In-ve*t'-j-/tfre,  (-tArt,  147)  *.  The  act  or  right  of 
clothing  with,  or  giving,  legal  possession. 

In-veat'-raent,  $.  Clothes,  vestment ;  the  act  of  sur- 
rounding in  a  siege ;  the  act  of  placing  money  in  some 
permanent  property  yielding  an  interest,  rent,  or  an- 
nuity ;  the  property  in  which  money  is  so  placed  or  to 
be  placed. 

To  INVESTIGATE,  Tn-v&'-ti-gate,  105  :  v.  a. 
Literally,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of,  and  tance  the 
common  meaning,  to  search  out,  to  inquire  into. 

In-ves'-ti-go-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  investigated. 

In-vW-k-ga'-ti've,  105;  a.  Curious  and  delibera- 
tive in  making  inquiry. 

In-vW-ti-ga'-tor,  38 :  s,  A  diligent  inquirer. 

Jn-ve8/-t*-ga"-/i©n,  89 :  *.  The  act  or  process  of 
searching  after  truths  or  facts. 

INVESTITURE,  &c— See  under  To  Invest. 

INVETERATE  =  Tn-vSt'-8r-ak,  a.  Old,  long 
established ;  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 

To  In-vet'-er-ate,  v,  a.  To  fix  or  harden  by  long 
continuance.  [Bentley.] 

In-vet'-er-ate-ly,  ad.    With  obstinacy ;  violently. 

In-vet'-er-ate-ness,  #.    inveteracy. 

I  n-vet/-er-a-cy,  1 05 :  $.  Long  continuance,  par- 
ticularly of  an  evil  habit,  or  of  a  disease;  obstinacy 
confirmed  by  time. 

Jn-vet'-er-a"-/ion,  89:  *.  Act  of  hardening  or  con- 
finning  by  long  continuance. 

INVIDIOUS,  Tn-v!d'4-u8,  105,  146,  120:  a. 
Envious,  malignant ;  (literally,  looking  against ;)  the 
common  sense  is,  likely  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred. 

In-vid'-i-ovs-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  likely  to  provoke 
hatred ;  in  old  authors,  enviously. 

In-vid'-J-OMS-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  invidious. 

1NVIGILANCE,  Tn-vTd'-g4-15nce,  105:  #. 
Want  of  vigilance,  f  CotgTave.J 

To  IN  VlGORATE=in-vtg^-rat«,  v,  a.  To  give 
vigour  to,  to  strengthen. 

In-vig'-o-ra'/-/iori,  89 :  #.  Act  of  invigorating,  state 
of  being  invigorated. 

INVINCIBLE,  Yn-vYn'-ei-bl,  105,  101 :  a.  Not 
to  be  conquered,  unconquerable,  insuperable. 

In-vin'-d-bly,  ad.    Unconquerably. 

In-vin'-d-bltf-ness,  *.    Invincibility.  [Hammond.] 

In-vin'-ci-bil',-i-ty,  84:  *.  The  quality  of  being 
unconquerable. 

INVIOLABLE,  in-vr-i-l^-bl,  101 :  a.    Not  to 
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In-vi'-o-la-ble-nettS,  f.    Inviolability. 

In-vi'-o-la-bly.  ad.    With  failure  or  profanation. 

ln-vi'-o-la-bil//-i-ty,  84,105:  *.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inviolable. 

In-vi'-o-late,  a.    Unhurt,  uninjured,  unprofaned. 

In-?i"-o-la'-ted,  a.    Inviolate. 

INV10US,In'-vi-ug,  105,  120:  a.    Impassable. 

lo'-vi-OMS-ness,  «.    State  of  being  impassable. 

To  INVISCATE=tn-vTs/-cati,  v.  a.  To  lime,  to 
daub  with  glue ;  to  catch  with  birdlime. 

To  INVISCERATE^Tn-vV-agr-ak,  v.  a.  To 
breed,  to  nourish.  [Mountague,  1648.] 

INVISIBLE,  Tn-rfi'4-bl,  151,  105,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  seen,  imperceptible  by  sight. 

In-vis'-i-ble-ness,  *.    Invisibility. 

In-vU'-i-bly,  105  :  ad.  In  a  manner  to  escape  sight. 

In-vi/-t-bU"-l-ty,  84 :  t.    State  of  being  invisible. 

In-vis'-Jon,  (-Virh'-un)  #.    Want  of  vision,  robs.] 

INVITATION,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  INVlTE=Tn-vIt«/,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  ask  to  a 
place,  particularly  to  one's  house;  to  allure,  to  per- 
suade:— neu.  To  give  invitation;  to  persuade. 

In-vi'-ta-tor-y,  129,  105 :  a.  and  i.  Using  or  con. 
taining  invitation:—*.  Hymn  of  iuvitutiou  to  prayer. 

In-vi'-teT,  36  :  *.    One  who  invites. 

In-vi'-ting,  a.  and  *.   Attractive : — t.  Invitation. 

Ill-vi'-ting-ly,  ad.    Attractively;  alluringly. 

In-vi'-ting-ness,  #.    Attractiveness. 

In-vite'-ment,  «.    Invitation.  [B.  Jonson.] 

In'-v*-tav-/ton,  89 :  *.    Act  of  inviting ;  solicitation. 

1NVITR1FIABLE,  Tn-vit'-r£-fl"-a-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.   That  cannot  be  converted  into  glass. 

To  INVOCATE.— See  under  To  Invoke. 

INVOICE=Tn/-Voict,  30:  *.  A  writing  sent  with 
merchandise,  particularizing  the  articles,  their  prices, 
and  other  necessary  points  of  information. 

To  I  rj'- voice,  v.  a.    To  state  in  an  invoice. 

To  INVOKE=*in-vok«',  v.  a.  To  call  upon  with 
solemnity;  to  address  in  prayer ;  to  call  judicially. 

To  In'-vo-cate,  v,  a.    To  invoke 

In'-vo-ca"-/ion,  89 :  f.  The  act  of  invoking ;  the 
form  of  words  used. 

INVOLUCRUM.— See  under  To  Involve. 

INVOLUNTARY,  fn-vol'-un-tar-^  129, 105 : 
a.  Not  having  nower  of  will  or  choice;  not  proceeding 
from  will  or  choice 

In-vol'-un-tor-i-ness,  *.  The  state  or  quality  of  not 
being  dependent  on  the  will. 

In-vol'-un-tar-i-ly,  ad.    Not  by  will  or  choice. 

To  INVOLVE,  in-v51v',  189:  v.  a.  To  in  wrap, 
to  cover  with  any  thing  surrounding;  to  comprise;  to 
join  mutually ;  to  entangle ;  to  mingle  together  con- 
fusedly; to  multiply  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given 
number  of  times. 

lN'-vo-i.u"-noN,  (-l'GS'-ahun,  109,  89)  *.  Act 
of  involving;  state  of  being  involved;  in  grammar, 
the  mingling  or  insertion  of  a  clause;  in  mathematics, 
the  raising  of  quantities  from  their  roots  to  any  powers 
assigned. 

In'-vo-lii"-cnim,  [Lat.]  *.  Literally,  a  cover  or 
wrapper;  the  calyx  of  a  plant  remote  from  its  flower. 
The  diminutive  of  this  word  is  Invotu'cret ;  the  adjective 
is  Jnvotu'cred,  (159.)  having  an  involucrum. 

In'-vo-lute,  9.  A  curve  traced  by  the  end  of  a  siring 
in  folding  it  round  another  curve,  or  in  unfolding  it, 
with  reference  to  the  other,  which  Is  called  the  E volute. 

In"-vo-lK,-ted,  af    Rolled  spirally  inwards.  [Bot] 

INVULNERABLE,  in-vul'-ner-a-bl,  101  :  a. 
That  cannot  be  wounded. 


be  broken,  injured,  or  profaned ;  insusceptible  of  hurt. 

The  sign  =  U  iucd  niter  mode*  of  •pelllag  that  have  no  irregularity  of  •ound. 

Conxmantii  m!»h-un,t,  e,  minion,  1G5  :  vtzh-un,  i.  e,  vition,  165  :  ftiin,  166  :  fh£n.  166, 
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In-vul'-ner-o-ble-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
vulnerable. 

To  IN  WALL,  Tn-wA»l',  112  :  v.  a.  To  endow 
with  a  wall,  to  fortify.  [Spenser.] 

INWARD,  Tn'-word,  38  :  a.,  ad.,  and  *.  Internal, 
placed  within;  intimate,  domestic}  seated  in  the 
mind: — adv.  Toward  the  iuside ;  concavely  or  bending 
inward;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts;  inward*  (see 
lower)  is  the  same:— *.  Any  thing  within  (see  as  a 
plural  substantive  lower).  Shakspeare  uses  it  to  sig- 
nify un  intimate  or  near  acquaintance. 

In'-ward«,  143:  ad,  and  *.  pi.  Inward: — *.pi. 
r  Milton.  Mortimer.]  The  bowels. 

In'-ward-ly,  ad.  In  the  inner  parts  ;  in  the  heart. 

In'-ward-nes8,  t.  Intimacy,  [Shakj.]  internal  state. 
[More.] 

To  INWEAVE,  in-weav',  189:Jv.a.  (Milton  uses 
I  lNi«rovE==in-wovt',  >  Inwove   for  the 

In  woven,  tn-wo'-vn,  114:  J  participle.  The 
Tegular  preterit,  Interweaved,  is  unusual,  but  may  be 
met  with.)  To  weave  together,  to  intwine,  to  com- 
plicate. 

To  INWHEEL,ta-hwed',56:  v.a.  To  surround. 

INWIT=Tn'-wit,#.  Mind,  understanding.  [Obs.] 

To  IN  WOOD,  in-wS6d',  v,  a.  To  hide  in  woods. 


IN  WORKING,  in'-wurk-Tng,  141:  *.  Operation 
or  energy  within. 

In- wrought7,  (-r&S»t,  126)  a.  Adorned  with  work. 

To  INWRAP,Tn-ray,  157  :  v.  a.  To  involve. 

To  INWREATHE,  in-reatfii',  157,  171 :  v.  a. 
To  surround  or  encompass  as  with  a  wreath. 

IODINE,  I'-o-dTn,  105:  #.  An  undecompoundcd 
substance,  of  a  bluish  black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre 
when  solid,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  pro- 
ducing a  violet  vapour,  from  the  colour  of  which  it 
takes  its  name,  it  is  ranked  among  the  acidifying 
supporters  of  combustion. 

I'-O-dous,  120  :1a.  Pertaining  to  iodine  :  iodout  acid 

I-od'-ic,  88 :  f  contains  but  one  degree  of  oxygen  ; 
iodic  acid  contains  more  than  one  degree. 

I'-O-date,  #.  A  salt  consisting  of  iodine,  oxygen,  and 
abase. 

I'-O-dide,  6 :  «.  Any  incombustible  compounded 
substance,  having  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid,  of 
which  iodine  is  a  part  Some  chemists  prefer  I'-ode 
to  this  form  of  the  word  :  but  see  -ide,  in  the  Index  of 
Terminations. 

I-od'-u-ret,  f.  Any  combustible  compounded  sub- 
stance, having  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid,  of 
which  iodine  is  a  part. 

l'-O-lite,  *.  A  mineral  of  a  violet  colour. 

IONlC=I-on'.Ick,  6,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived  from  Ionia,  the  Asiatic  part  of  ancient  Greece  : 
it  is  applied  to  an  order  of  architecture ;  to  an  airy 
kind  of  music;  to  the  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Thulcs  of  Miletus,  &c. 

IOTA=i-o'-td,  #.  Primarily,  tho  Greek  I,  which  in 
contractions  is  often  signified  by  a  sort  of  dot  under 
another  letter :_  hence,  a  tittle,  the  least  quantity 
assignable.    A  jot  has  the  same  meaning  and  origin. 

IPECACUANHA,  V^-cXck'-A-SuM,  160:  *. 
An  Indian  plant  of  emetic  virtues. 

IPSE  DIXIT,  ir/-sfy-dfck''-att:  [Lat]  "He 
himself  said  it."  It  is  often  used  substantively  to 
signify  mere  assertion. 

IRASCIBLE,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 

IRE=Irt,  45:  ».  Anger,  wrath,  hatred. 

Ire'-fwl,  117  :  a.  Angry,  raging,  furious.  — 

IrV-fwI-ly,  ad.  In  an  angry  manner. 

V-Tous,  120 :  a.  Angry,  passionate.  [Chaucer.} 

I-raV-ci-bus,  6,  105,  101 :  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  anger ;  prone  to  anger. 

I-ras'-CJ-blt-ness,  t.  Irascibility. 


\mong  the  compounds  are  Pron-ctay,  (a  sort  of  bay 
t;)  Vronjlint,  (ferruginous quart*;)  l'ronhearted, 


IR-B 

I-ras'-ct-bU',-i-ty,  8.  Quality  of  being  irascible. 

IRENICAL,  I-r«n'4-cal,  105:  a.  Peaceful. 

l'-ren-arcA,  (-ark,  161)  «.  An  officer  of  the  old 
Greek  empire  employed  to  preserve  public  tranquillity. 

IRlS=Irt-is,  4d:  #.  The  rainbow  ;  any  appear- 
ance resembling  the  rainbow.  [Lat] 

F-ri-aa'-ted,  a.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic  colours. 

I'-n-dea/'-cent,  a.  Irisated ;  coloured  as  an  iris. 

I-kld'-J-um,  90:  *.  A  whitish  metal  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  colours  while  dissolving  in  muriatic  acid. 

IRISH=Irt'-tsh,  45  :  a.  and  t.  Made  or  produced 
iu,  or  pertaining  to  Ireland:—*.  The  language  of 
Ireland ;  a  linen  made  in  Ireland;  a  game  of  older 
times ;  as  a  plural,  the  people  of  Ireland. 

l'-rish-wm,  158  :  «.  An  Hibernicism. 

7b  IRK=erk,  35  :  v,  a.  To  weary,  to  give  pain  to: 
it  is  scarcely  used  except  impersonally;  as.  It  irks  me. 

Irk'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Wearisome,  tedious. 

Irk'-some-ly,  ad.  Wearisomely,  unpieasingiy. 

Irk'-some-nesi,  #.  Wearisomeness. 

IRON,  I'-urn,  159 :  s.  and  a.  The  most  common 
and  useful  of  the  metals,  extremely  hard,  yet  malle- 
able and  fusible;  an  instrument  made  of  iron  j  in  the 
plural,  it  often  signifies  fetters: — adj.  Made  of  iron; 
resembling  iron  in  colour;  figuratively, harsh ;  stern; 
hard ;  indissoluble ;  impenetrable ;  miserable,  as  op- 
posed to  golden  or  silver  in  the  sense  of  happy. 

7b  I'-ron,  v.  a.  To  smooth  with  an  iron ;  to  shackle ; 
to  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 

I'-ron-y,  (-I'-urn-^)  a.  Made  of  iron;  resembling 
iron,  hard.    See  also  the  next  class. 

£?•  Among 
•alt;,  w  . 

(hard-hearted 0  I'ron-monger,  (a  dealer  in  iron;) 
rr on-mould,  (a  mark  on  linen  by  the  rust  of  iron  ;— 
See  Mould ;)  Pron-sick,  (having  her  bolts  and  nails 
rusty  and  corroded,  so  as  to  be  leaky— a  sea  term;) 
I'ron-stone,  (an  ore  of  iron ;)  Pron-wood,  (a  very  hard 
and  ponderous  wood  ;)  Pron-workt  (the  parts  of  any 
thing  which  consist  of  iron;  in  the  plural,  a  manufac- 
tory for  working  pig-iron  into  bars,  8cc. ;)  i'roa-teorf, 
(a  plant.)  &c. 

IRONY,  I'-ron-^,  18,  105:  *.  A  mode  of  speech 
in  which  tho  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words: — See 
also  under  Iron. 

I'-ron-ist,  *.  One  who  speaks  by  contraries. 

I-ron'-ic,  88  :1a.  Expressing  one  thing  and  meaning 

I-ron'-i-cal,     (another;  sarcastic. 

I-ron'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  ironical  manner. 

I  ROUS.— See  under  Ire. 

1R-,  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which  see :  like  m,  it 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  privation,  being  in 
such  case  equivalent  to  not  or  «».« — sometimes  it  im- 
plies simply  t a  or  into;  sometimes  on  or  upon.  The 
pronunciation  of  this  prefix  iu  actual  use  always  gives 
to  the  i  the  sound  it  would  have  before  any  other 
consonant  (129),  although  abstractly  the  two  letters 
are  sounded  er,  (33.) 
To  Ir-ra'-di-ate,  (ir-ra'.d£-at*,  129,  90,  146) 
v.  a.  and  a.  To  dart  rays  into ;  to  adorn  with  light ;  to 
animate  by  heat  or  light;  to  decorate  with  shining  or- 
naments -,  to  enlighten  intellectually :— neu.  To  emit 
rays. 

4r-ra'-di-ate,  a.  Adorned  with  brightness. 

Ir-ra'-di-a"-/ton,  89:  *.    Illumination;    the  act  of 

emitting  minute  particles  from  some  substance. 
Ir-ra'-di-ance,  Ir-ra'-di-an-cy,  #.  Emissiou  of  raya 

of  light ;  beams  of  light  emitted. 
Ir-rat'-jon-^l,  (-rash'-un-al,  89,  92)  a.  Not 
rational,  void  of  understanding ;  contrary  to  reason. 

lr-ra/'-ion-al-ly,  ad.  Without  reason,  absurdly. 
Ir-ra/'-ton-alw-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Want  of  reason. 
1u'-kb-ci.aim"-J-ble,  10 1 :  a.  AW  to  be  reclaimed. 
lr'-re-claim"-a-bly,    105  :  ad.  So  as  to  be  irro* 
claimable. 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FowcU:  gatt'-wau:  chap'-m£n;  p<J-p&':  lfa:  g$6d:  j'SS,  i.  e.jcwf  55:  a,  e,  V,  &c  muit,  171, 
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Ir,-re-cok-ci//-lj-bi.e,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  recalled 
to  amity ;  unappeasable. 

aV-re-con-ci'Ma-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  pre- 
eludes  reconciliation. 

Ir/-re-con-ci"-la-bl*-nefig,  «.  Quality  of  being  irre- 
concilable. 

Ir/-re-con-ctle"-ment,  *.  Disagreement 

Ir/-re-con-cil-t-a',-/ion,  #.  Want  of  reconciliation. 

7b  Ir-rec'-on-cile,  92 :  v.  a.  To  prevent  being  re- 
conciled to.  [Ld.  Clarendon.] 

Ir-rec'-on-ciled,  ^  j^ot  atoned.  [Shaks.] 

Ir'-rk-cov^-be-j-blb,  (-cuv'-Sr-a'-bl,  116, 10H 
a.  Not  to  be  recovered;  mot  to  be  restored  or  remedied. 

lV-re-cov^-er-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  recovery. 

Ir'-re-coV'-er-a-ble-neig,  «.  State  of  being  irre- 
coverable. 

g?»  Some  of  our  old  authors  use  for  the  preceding  the 
Anglo- Latin  words  lEUOir*mASLs  and  lmRscxr>E- 


lR,-*B-DKBJt"-^-BiJt,  101 :  a.  Not  redeemable. 

Ir/-re-deem,/-<»-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  redeemable. 

Ir'-rb-dt/'-ci-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  reducible. 

Ir-ref/-Bw*-gj-ble,  101  :  a.  Literally,  not  to  be 
broken ;  not  to  be  refuted  or  overthrown. 

Ir-ref'-ra-ga-bly,  105 :  ad.  Irrefutably. 

Ir-ref-ra-ga-ble-neg§,  #.  Irrefragability. 

Ir-ref-ra-ga-bil"-i-ty,84:  $.  Strength  of  argument 
not  to  be  refuted. 

IbZ-bb-fi/'-t^-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  refuted. 

Ir -re-fu"-to-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  refuted. 

Ir-REg'-U-IvIR,  34 :  a.  and  s.  Not  regular,  devi- 
ating from  rule,  custom,  or  nature;  im  methodical ; 
anomalous;  not  restrained  as  to  personal  conduct: — 
«.  One  "not  following  a  settled  rule. 

Ir-reg'-u-lar-ly,  ad.  In  an  irregular  manner. 

Ir-reg'-u-lai''-4-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Deviation  from  rule ; 
neglect  of  order ;  inordinate  practice,  vice. 

To  Ir-reg'-u-late,  v.  a.  To  disorder.  [Brown.} 

Ir-rbl'-j-t/VE,  105:  a.  Not  relative,  unconnected. 

Ir-rel'-a-ti>e-ly,  105  :  ad.  TJnconnectedly. 

Ir-rel'-b-v^nt,  a.  Not  assisting  the  purpose  in 
band,  not  applicable,  not  to  the  purpose. 

Ir-rel'-e-vant-ly,  ad.  Without  being  to  the  purpose. 

Ir-Tel'-e-van-cy,  «•  State  of  being  irrelevant. 

Ir'-rr-i.ibV-j-bls,  (-le*v/-a-bl,  103,  101)  a. 
Not  relievable. 

Ir'-re-lk/'-jocb,  (Tr^iTcT-j'iis,  146,  120)  a. 
Not  religions;  impious;  contrary  to  religion. 

Ir'-re-lio^-soKS-ly,  ad.  With  irreligion. 

Ir'-re-li^'-ioD,  «.  Want  of  religion ;  impiety. 

Ir-re'-me-^-blJ2,  a.  Not  admitting  a  return. 
[Dryden.1 

Ir'-rb-mb -di-^-blb,  90,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
raedied,  admitting  no  cure. 

Ir/-re-me"-dt-o-bIy,  ad.  So  as  to  preclude  remedy. 

Ir'-re-me^-di-a-ble-ncasB,  f.  State  of  being  irre- 
mediable. 

Ir'-re-mi8"-s/-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  remitted; 
unpardonable. 

Ir'-re-miaf-Bi-bly,  ad.  Unpardonably. 

Ir'-re-muf'-w-ble-ness,  #.  Quality  of  hero*  unpar- 
donable. 

Ir'-reW-y^-blb,  (-mW-*a-fel,  107,  101)  a. 
Not  removable,  immovable,  not  to  be  changed. 

Ir'-rb-mu^-ner-^-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
warded. 

Ir'-rb-nowned",  1 14  :  a.  Not  renowned. 

Ir-rep'-^-r^-ble,  101:  a.  Not  reparable,  not  to 
be  recovered  or  repaired. 

Ir-rep'-a-ra-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  irreparable. 

Ir-repf-o-ra-bir-i-ty,  84,  105 :  *.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  irreparable. 


IR-R 

Ir'-rb-pkai/'-^-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  repealable. 
Ir'-re-peal"-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  the  power  of  repeat 
1r'-re-pbw"-t.*NCR,  f.  impenitence. 
Ir'-re-plev"-e-^-blb,  92,  101 :  a.   Not  to  be 

redeemed.  [Law  term.] 
iR-REP'-RE-HEN^-SMILE,    92,   105,    101  I   O.    Not 

reprehensible,  exempt  from  blame. 
Ir-rep/-re-hen"-f*-bly,  od.  Without  blame. 
Ir-rep'-re-hen^-ai-ble-nesi,  t.    Quality  of  being 

irreprehenaible. 
iB-RKp'-RB-ffaV-TJ-BLB,    (-zSn'-tJ-bl ,    151)   a. 

Not  to  be  figured  by  a  representation.  [Stillingfleet.] 
Ir'-rb-prh^-si-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  repressible. 
Ir'-re-PROA£h'/-^-BLE,  a.  Not  reproachable. 
Jr'-re-proach"-a-b]y,  ad.  Blamelessly. 
Il'-re>proach"-d-ble-neM, «.  Blamelessness. 
Ir'-re-prcP-v^-blb,  (-prBB'-rd-bl,  107)  a.  Not 

liable  to  reproof,  irreproachable. 
Ir'-re-pry-va-bly,  ad.  Beyond  reproach. 
lR/-RBP-rin".or7S,  (-twh-'us,  147)  a.  Crept  in; 

privately  introduced.  [Castell.  Nichols.] 
Ir-re-sibt^-bnce,  (-list'-Soce,  151)  #.  The  no*- 

resistence  of    insults,    patience    under    sufferings. 

[Paley.] 
Itf-W^8I8T^BLB,(-Z«t'4-bl,  151,  105,  101)  a. 

Not  to  be  resisted.  (A  relation  of  the  preceding.] 
Ir/-re-*i8t"'-i-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  resisted. 
Ir'-re-mf W-ble-ness,  #.  Irresistibility. 
lr'-re-jUf-t-btr-t-ty,  84,  105  :  $.  The  quality  or 

state  of  being  irresistible. 
C9*  The  barbarous  word  Ir'resisfless,  used  by  Glan- 

vil   (the    best   authority)    for  RettitUtt,  would,  if 

inserted,  belong  to  this  class. 
iR-RKS'-o-Lrj-BLE,    (-r«r'-&-l,oo-bl,   151,    109, 

101)  a.  Not  to  be  resolved  into  parts;  indissoluble. 
Ir-res'-o-ltft-ble-ness,  f .  Indissolublenese. 
Ir-rbS'-o-lute,  (-ielt'-fS-root,  151,  109)  a.  Not 

resolute.  [A  relation  of  the  preceding.] 
Ir-ret'-o-ltfte-iy,  ad.  Without  firmness  of  mind. 
Ir-res^o-ltfte-ness,  $.  Irresolution. 
Ir-res'-o-liA/ion,  89:  *.  Want  of  resolution;  in- 

decision. 
Ii/-re-*x>l"-ved-ly,  ad.  Without  settled  determination. 

[Boyle.] 
Ib'-re-spect^-ive,  105:  a.    Not  regarding  cir- 


Not  retentive. 

a.  Ab/ to  be  retrieved, 


Ir/-re-§pect"-i've-ly,  ad.    Regardless    of    circum- 
stances. 

Ir-res'-PI-R^-BLB,  a.  Unfit  for  respiration. 

Ir'-rb-spoi^'-im-ble,  a.  Not  responsible. 

Ir'-re-8pon//-8t-bil-!-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  Want  of  re. 
sponsibility. 

iR'-RB-TEir'-TrfB,  105 :  a 

Ir'-re-triey"-.4-ble,  101 
irreparable,  irrecoverable. 

Ir'-re-triev/'-a-bly,  ad.  Irreparably. 

Ir/-re-tr*iev/'-a-bk-Degs,«.  State  of  being  irretriev- 
able. 

Ir-rrv'-er-enT,  a.  Not  reverent,  not  expressing 
due  reverence  or  respect :  old  authors  use  Irrevf trend. 

Ir-rev^-er-ent-ly,  ad.  Without  reverence. 

Ir-rev'-er-ence, ».  Want  of  reverence  ;  state  of  be- 
ing disregarded. 

Ir,-rb-vbr"-si-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  reversible. 

Ir/-re-verv-si-bly,  105  :  ad.  Irrevocably. 

Ir/-re-ver'/-8t-ble-ne»s, ».  State  of  being  irreversible. 

Ir-reV-O-c^-blb,  101  :  a.  Not  to  be  revoked. 

Ir-rev/-o-ca-bly,  ad.  Beyond  recall. 

Ir-rev'-o-ca-ble-ness,  *.  State  of  being  irrevocable. 

lr-rev'-o-co-bir'-i-ty,  84 :  #.  Irrevocableness. 


The  sign  =  b  uMd  after  modn  of  spoiling  tbnt  bar*  no  Irregularity  of  loond. 

Cofuonanti:  mtsh-un,  i.  c.  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  tttn,  166 :  thSri,  166. 
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Ir-rev'-o-lp-bi.e,  109,  101 :  a.  That  hat  no  revo- 
lution. [Milton:  prose.) 

Ir'-uhk-tor"-j-<ml,  164  :  a.  Not  rhetorical;  in- 
elegant  in  phrase ;  uuperauasive. 

To  Ir'-ri-oatb,  (iry-i4-gAtt,  105)  v,  <?.  To  sprin- 
kle water  on.  to  wet,  to  moisten;  to  supply  with 
streams  of  water. 

Ir/-ri-ga"-/«on,  89 :  9.  The  act  of  watering. 

Ir-rig/-u-oM8,  92,  120  :  a.  Watered,  moist 

IR-Riflf-JON,  (-rtzb'-un,  147)  f.  The  act  of  throw, 
ing  a  laugh  on  any  one ;  a  laughing  ut. 

To  Ir'-ri-tatb,  1 05  :  V.  a.  To  excite  ire  or  anger 
is,  to  provoke,  to  exasperate ;  to  agitate  or  heighten  ; 
to  fret,  or  excite  heat  or  redness  in  the  skin,  as  by 
friction. — See  another  sense  below. 

Ir'-ri-tate,  a.  Heightened*  [Bacon.] 

Ir"-ri-ta'-toVe,  105 :  a.  Serving  to  excite ;  producing 
irritation. 

lr'-ri-ta"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Provocation  ;  heat ;  excite- 
ment. 

Ii^-ri-ta'-for-y,  a.  Stimulating. 

Ir'-ri-ta-bl*,  101 :  a.  Easily  provoked. 

Ir'-ri-ta-bU"-i-ty>  84,  105:  ».  Quality  of  being 
Irritable. 

To  InZ-RZ-TATE,  V.  a.  To  render  void.  [Bp.  Brain- 
hall.]  See  also  the  preceding  class. 

Ir'-rt-tant,  a.  Rendering  void.  [Hayward.] 

Ir-rup'-ctox,  89  :  t.  A  bursting  in,  a  sudden  in- 
vasion or  incursion. 

Ir-rup'-tive,  105  :  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 

IS,  iz,  151:  Third  pert.  ting.  pret.  of  To  Be: 
which  see. 

ISAGOGICAL,l'-a3-god''-ge-cal,  105  :  a.  Lite- 
rally,  leading  in ;  introductory. 

ISAGON=I7-8<J-g5n,  #.  An  equal-angled  figure.  • 

ISCHIADIC.  W-ke-*d''-*ck,  161,  105,  88:  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  hip,  or  the  parts  near  the  hip. 

ISCHURY,  IsMci-re^  161,  105:  t.  A  stoppage 
of  urine. 

V-cAti-ret^-ic,  a.  and  *.  Relieving  ischury  : — ».  A 
medicine  to  relieve  ischury. 

lSlCLE=!'-ce-cl,  105,  101:  #.  An  icicle;  which 
see  under  Ice. 

I'-sino-olass,  (I'-iTng-glass,  151,  11)  *.  (Lite- 
rally, ice-glass.)  A  white  glutinous  substance  made 
from  the  sounds  of  certain  fresh-water  fishes. 

I"-«ing-glas8-8tone',  #.  Mica,  a  fossil. 

ISLAMISM,  iz'-la-mlzm,  158:  t.  Orthodoxy 
among  the  Mahometans. 

ISLAND. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

ISLE,  lie,  115,  157:  *.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  water;  an  island ;  a  small  island.  It  is  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  for  aiile. 

JrMand,  (/-land,  12)  *.  Tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  water. 

JsMand-er,  36  :  *.  Inhabitant  of  an  island. 

/•Met,  t.  A  litUe  Island,  an  isle. 

To  Is'-o-late,  (Tz'-A-late,  92,  151)  v.  a.  To  place 
in  a  detached  situation  ;  to  insulate. 

Is"-0-la'  ted,  a.  Insulated,  detached. 

ISO-,  A  prefix  sliortened  from  wo#,  a  Greek  adjective 
signifying  equal. 

l-vocir-RO-iUf.,  (-sock'-ro-nal,  161)  a.  Having 
equal  times ;  performed  in  equal  times. 

I-socA'-ro-noMg,  a.  Isochronal. 

1'-80-mor"-pijodh,  (-fu8,  163,  120)  a.  Equal  as 
to  form ;  preserving  its  original  form. 

I/-8ON/,-0-Mr,  87  :  *.   Equal  law  or  rights. 

r-so-pKR'-/-MKT"-R7-c^i.,  a.  Equal  in  extent  of 
pcriplicry  or  circumference. 

1-W-cb-L£S,   (-ae-leiz,    59,    101)  a.    Literally, 
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having  equal  tegs,  applied  to  a  triangle  having  ot  Iv 
two  sides  equal. 

I'-80-TllKR//-M^L,a.  Having  equality  of  temperature. 

I'-so-ton' -ic,  a.  Having  equal  tones. 

To  ISOLATE.— See  under  Isle. 

ISRAELITE,  iz'-ra-e1-itt*iz'-raU-Ite=Tz'-rel- 
Ite,  14,  13  :  *.  A  descendant  of  Israel,  a  Jew. 

ISSUE,  ish'-'oo,  147,  148  :  $.  The  act  of  pawing 
out ;  the  passage  out ;  hence,  evacuation ;  a  vent  ur 
fontanel  made  in  a  muscle  for  the  discharge  of 
humors;  hence,  also,  that  which  turns  out  or  happens, 
event,  consequence,  sequel,  conclusion ;  In  law.  the 
fruit  of  the  body,  or  children ;  also  profit  as  proceed- 
ing from  certain  sources ;  also,  the  point  or  matter  de- 
pending in  suit  on  which  the  parties  join,  and  put 
their  cause  to  trial,  and  are  hence  said  to  join  issue ; 
and  an  issue  upon  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  general  or 
special ;  general,  when  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  determine 
guilty  or  not  guilty ;  special,  when  a  material  point 
alleged  by  the  defendant  In  his  defence  is  to  be 
tried,  as  in  assault  and  battery,  where  the  defendant 
pleads  that  the  plaintiff  struck  first. 

To  W-sve,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pass  or  come  out ;  to 
proceed  :—act.  To  send  out  or  forth ;  to  send  out  judi- 
cially or  authoritatively,  often  followed  by  out  or  forth, 

W-sucd,  a.  Descended.  [Shaks.] 

W'SU-'xng,  t.  The  act  of  passing  out 

Is'-wi-less,  a.  Childless,  without  descendants. 

ISTHMUS,  isf-mus,  166:  «.  A  neck  of  land 
joining  two  continents,  or  a  peninsula  to  another  tract 

YT=\t,pron.  (As  a  possessive,  Its.)  The  thing  spoken 
of  before.  Sometimes  there  is  no  definite  antecedent ; 
as  in  the  phrases  It  rains;  Is  it  come  to  this?  It  is 
plain  he  was  wrong ;  It  is  I ;  we  must  fight  it  out. 
Our  ancestors  used  As  and  Am  where  we  now  use  it  and 
Ut. 

It/-self,  pron*  The  reciprocal  of  //. 

ITALIAN,  e-t$l'-yan,  105,  92,  146:  «.  and  #. 
Pertaining  to  Italy: — #.  A  native  of  Italy;  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy. 

To  /-tal'-uin-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  Italian ;  to  render 
conformable  to  Italian.  [Ascham,  1589.] 

/-tal'-ic,  a.  and  t.  Relating  to  Italy,  but  applied 
particularly  to  a  type  first  used  by  Italian  printers, 
and  now  employed  to  distinguish  words  or  sentences  : 
— i.  In  the  plural.  Italics,  it  means  Italic  letters. 

To  /-tal'-i-ctse,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  by  Italics. 
[Dr.  Parr.] 

lTCH=itch,  t.  Tito  uneasy  sensation  in  the  skin 
which  is  eased  by  scratching;  distinctively,  a  cuta- 
neous disease  accompanied  by  excessive  itehing  from 
pustules  which,  as.  microscopes  show,  are  nti«ed  by 
small  animals ;  figuratively,  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

7b  Itch,  v.  ft.  To  feel  the  sensation  called  itching ; 
to  have  a  teasing  inclination. 

ItchMng,  t.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  we  desire  to 
scratch  it;  a  teasing  desire. 

Itch'-y,  105  :  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

lTEM=I'-tSm,  [Lat]  ad.  and  t.  Also,— a  word 
often  used  in  catalogues,  or  any  detail  of  particulars, 
in  introducing  each  particular  as  it  follows  a  fore- 
going :— *v  Any  thing  which  might  form  part  of  a  de- 
tail ;  a  hint  of  something  to  follow,  but  not  said ;  an 
innuendo. 

To  I'-tem,  v.  a.  To  make  a  note  ot 

To  ITERATE=it^-2r-ate,  v.  a.  To  go  over  a 
second  time,  to  repeat. 

Ifc"-er-a'-Uve,  105  :  a.  Repeating.  [Cotgrave.] 

It;-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Repetition. 

It'-er-ant,  a.  Repeating.  [Bacon.] 

It'-er-a-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  repeated.   [Hammond,] 

ITlNERANT=i-tfn'-e-r-ant,  a.  and  t.  (This 
word  Is  etyraologically  related  to  the  foregoing  )  Pass- 
ing or  travelling)  wandering,  not  settled: — 9.  One 
who  travels;  a  vagrant. 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vvwelt:  giitc'-wAy.  chap'-man:  pd-pd':  law:  good:  j'oo,  t.  e.j'ew,  55  :  a,  e,  K,  &c.  mule,  171. 
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I-tin"-cr-a'-ry,  105  :  #.  and  a.  A  book  of  travels ; 
a  guide  for  travelling : — a.  Itinerant;  done  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  during  frequent  change  of  place. 

To  l-tin'-er-ate,  r.  n.  To  travel.  [Coekeram.] 

ITSELF.— See  under  It 

1TTRIA.— See  Yttria. 

IVORY,  f-vA-rexj.  105:  t.  and  a.  A  hard  sub- 
stance of  a  fine  white  colour,  being  the  tusk  of  an 
elepliant  when  removed  from  the  animal,  and  pro- 
perly prepared  :—adj.  Made  or  consisting  of  ivory  ; 
prepared  from  burnt  ivory  or  bones,  as  ivory  black ; 
hard  and  white  like  ivory. 

IV  Y,I'-ve^,  f.  A  parasitic  plant 

I'-vyed,  (-?ld,  114)  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy. 


J  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  bat  having  been 
usually  identified  with  I,  the  tenth  letter  in  popular 
reckoning  is  K.  Till  of  late  years,  English  diction* 
•xies  have  absurdly  imitated  those  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  words  commencing  with  I  and  J 
are  mingled,  because  iu  the  ancient  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing Latiu  there  was  no  other  difference  lietween 
the  sounds  of  these  letters  than  that  we  hear  between 
i  in  re-tal'-t-ate,  when  pronounced  in  four  distiuct 
syllables,  and  the  same  letter  in  rc-taP-tato,  pro- 
nounced in  three  by  the  added  action  which  converts 
the  vowel  into  a  consonant  sound.  (See  Prin.  58.) 
With  us,  and  even  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  J 
has  not  the  smallest  affinity  with  I;  in  the  single 
word  Hallelujah  it  retains  its  ancient  sound;  in  all 
other  words,  it  is  a  monograph  or  single  mark  for  two 
consonant  sounds  considered  as  one,  and  forming  the 
64th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  The  ancient 
alliance  between  m  and  v  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
between  t  and,;;  and  a  correspondent  difference  exists 
iu  their  modern  sounds:  moreover,  as  the  ancient  j 
is  replaced  by  consonant  y,  so  the  ancient  v  is  repluced 
by  consonant  w:  (See  V.)  In  contractions,  /  is  still 
frequently  used  for  J:  thus  I.  H.  S.  often  appear  for 
J.  H.  S„  (.Jesus  Hominum  Sarvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  men.) 

To  JABBER=jaV-ber,  36 :  t».  «.  and  a.  To  talk 
rapidly  or  indistinctly ;  to  prate  or  chatter  idly : — ace. 
To  utter  with  confused  sounds. 

Jab'-ber,  #.  Prate ;  indistinct  talk. 

JarAbef-er,  t.  One  who  jabbers. 

Jab'-bf  r-ment,  #.  Prating  discourse.  [Milton  :  prose.] 

J ACENTWja'-cSnt,  92 :  a.  Lying  at  length. 

JACK=j5ck,  f.  The  diminutive  of  John,  used  as  a 
general  term  of  contempt  for  a  saucy  or  a  paltry 
fellow,  or  for  one  who  puts  himself  forward  in  some 
office  or  employment— See  also  lower  in  this  class, 
and  also  the  following  classes. 

Jack'-o/-aU"-trade*,  *.  One  clever  at  any  business. 

Jack'-a-dan"-dy,  *.  A  little  impertinent  fellow. 

Jack/'-a-lent',  8.  Originally,  a  puppet  thrown  at  in 
Lent;  hence,  a  boy  in  ridicule. 

Jack'-an-apes,  *.  An  ape ;  one  full  of  apish  tricks ; 
a  coxcomb. 

Jack'-a-lan''-tern,  #.  Will  o*  the  wisp,  or  an  ignit 
fatuus. 

Jack'-o/-the-clockw-houge,  $.  A  little  figure  that 
strikes  the  quarters  of  the  clock. 

Jack-pwd'-ding,  (-po6d'-ing,  117)  *.  A  merry, 
andrew. 

Jack'-tauce,  *.  An  impudent  fellow.  [Stinks.] 

Jack'-by-the-hedge",  *.  A  name  given  to  a  plant. 

Jack'-in-the-boar,  188:  s.  A  toy;  also  the  name 
of  a  plant 

Jack,  «.  The  name  of  various  instruments,  many  of 
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which  act  in  place  of  a  boy ;  as  a  stock  to  pull  off 
boots  ;  an  engine  to  turn  a  spit ;  al*o  a  cup  of  waxed 
leather  j  (See  Black  jack  ;)  a  small  bowl  thrown  out 
for  a  aiark  to  the  bowlers  ;  a  part  of  a  harpsichord, 
virtual,  or  spinet :  a  support  to  saw  wood  on  ;  the 
colours  of  a  British  »hip.    There  art*  other  significa- 
tions of  this  word,  but  it  is  doubted,  in  some  of  tltera, 
whether  the  etymology  is  not  different:  See  after  the 
present  class,  and  under  Jacket 
Jack'-smith,  «.  A  smith  that  makes  jacks. 
Jack-. — A  prefix  signifying  male. 
Jack'-ass,  t.  A  male  ass. 
Jack'-daw,  t.  A  species  of  crow. 
JACK=j£ck,  *.  A  young  pike. 
JACKAL,  jftck'-iwl,   112:    t.    A  small  animal 

supposed  to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 
JACKET=j&ck'-et,  14:  t.  A  short  coat 
Jack'-et-ed,  a.  Wearing  a  jacket 
Jack,  t.    A  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  military  coat 

worn  over  a  coat  of  mail. 
Jack'-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  serving  as  armour. 
JACOBINE,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 
JACOB  US=jd-co'-bus,  *,    The  Latin  for  James ; 
appropriately,  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 
Jac'-o-bin,  81,  92  :  *.  and  a.  A  monk  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  and  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St 
James ;  a  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft,  probably  namod 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  monk's  hood ;  a 
French  revolutionary  society  which  met  at  a  monas- 
tery of  Jacobin  friars  or  the  church  of  St.  Jacobus; 
hence,  a  secret  opposer  of  monarchy,  a  democrat : — 
adj.  Holding  the  principles  of  a  jacobin. 
Jac-o-bi-num,  158 :  $.  The  principles  and  practice 

of  a  jacobin.  [Burke.] 
Jac'-o-bite,  6 :  t.  and  a.  One  attached  to  the  cause 
of  James  II.  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line.    It  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  a  sect  of  heretics  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  Butychians ;   but  in  this  application  the  word  is 
allied  to  Jacob,  (a  Syrian  preacher  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,) and  not  to  Jacobus :— •adj.  Holding  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  jacobite. 
Jacr-O-bi-tum,  «.  The  principles  of  a  jacobite. 
JACONET=jXck'-A-ne%  #.  A  coarse  muslin. 
JACTANCY,  jack'-tan-C&i,  *.  Literally,  a  casting 

or  throwing ;  figuratively,  a  boasting.  [Out  of  use.] 
Jac,-ti-ta"-/ionf  89 :  $.  Tossing,  restlessness ;  [Harvey.] 

a  false  pretension  to  marriage.  [Canon  Law.] 
To  Jac'-u-late,  v.  a.   To  dart 
Jac"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.    Darting  out ;  ejaculatory. 
Jac/-u-la"-/ion,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  throwing. 
JADE=jad<,  #.  A  horse  of  no  spirit  a  hack  ;  hence, 
a  woman  in  contempt ;  sometimes  a  young  womau  in 
good-natured  irony. 
To  Jade,  V.  a.  and  is.    To  harass,  to  dispirit ;  to 
overbear;  to  employ  in  vile  offices :— mm.   To  lose 
spirit 
Ja'-dish,  a.  Vicious  as  a  horse ;  vicious  as  a  woman. 
Ja'-der-y,  105:  t.    Jadish  tricks. 
JADE=jadt,  t,    A  species  of  the  jasper. 
To  JAG=j5g,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  notches. 
Jag,  «.    A  notch  or  denticulation  :  in  provincial  use, 

a  small  parcel  or  load. 
Jagfay*  (~g^^»  77)  a.    Uneven,  denticulated. 
Jagged-nets,  77  :  t.    The  state  of  being  notched 

or  unevon. 
JAGUAR=ja,g/-&-a^,,  #,    The  American  tiger. 
JAIL=ja\l,  t,    A  prison. — See  Gaol. 
J  ail'- bird,  t.    One  used  to  be  put  in  prison. 
J  AKES=jak«8,  t»    A  house  of  office  or  privy. 
JALAP=jal'-5p,  *.    A  purgative  root 


The  sign  =  U  used  after  modes  of  spoiling  that  have  no  irrcgalarilv  of  sound. 

Consomant$:  nriah-un,  i,  e\  minion,  165  :  vtth-un,  i.e.  viiion,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  (hep,  166 
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To  JAM=j&m,  v,  a.    To  throat  between  two  bodies 

so  as  to  render  immovable. 
Jam,  f.    A  thick  bed  of  stone  in  a  lead  mine. 
J  AM=j&m,  f.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 

and  water:  it  is  also  found  as  a  contraction  otjtnmah, 

a  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 
JAMB=jamb,  #.    Literally,  a  leg;  hence,  a  door- 
post, or  other  supporter  in  a  building. 
Jambbux,  (zh£mt/-oo,  [Fr.]  170)  #.  pi.   Armour 

for  the  legs,  greaves.  [Dryden.J 
Jam-bee',  *.    A  walking  cane.  [Tatler.] 
JANE=jane,  ».  A  coin  of  Genoa ;  a  kind  of  fustian, 

perhaps  originally  from  Genoa, 
To  JANGLE,  j&ng'-gl,  158, 101:  v.  n.  and  a. 

To  bicker  in  words: — act.  To  cause  to  sound  discord- 
antly. 
JaV-gle,  s.    Babble;  discordant  sound. 
Jan'-gler,  #.    A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 
Jan'-gling,  B.    Babble  ;  dispute,  quarrel. 
JANITOR,jaV-e-tor,38:  #.   A  door-keeper. 
JANIZARY,  jaV-e-zar-ety  t.   A  soldier  of  the 

Turkish  foot-guards:  they  are  now  abolished. 
JANNOCK==jaV-DOCk,*.    Oatbread.  [LocaL] 
JANSENISM,  jan'-sl-ntzm,  158  :  #.   The  doc- 
trine concerning  grace  which  Jansen,  who  died  in 

1638,  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Jan'-se-nist,  #.    A  holder  of  Jansenism. 
JANTY,  jaV-t&j,  23,  122:  a.   Showy,  fluttering, 

dashing, 
ft?*  This  word,  a  corruption  of  the  French  gentil,  was  In 

common  colloquial  use  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Jajl'-ti'-neS8,   «.    Originally,   genteelness;    airiness, 

flutter,  showiness:  it  is  often  written  jauntinett. 
JANUARY,  jan'-taJ-reAj,  105 :  *.  The  first  month 

of  the  year. 
JAPAN  =  jd-pSn',  *.  Work  figured  and  varnished, 

as  that  done  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 
To  J  a- pan',  v.  a.    To  varnish ;  to  make  black  and 

glossy. 
Jfl-pan'-ner,  s.    One  who  japans. 
Ja-pan'-ning,  t.    The  art  of  a  japanner. 
To  JAPE=jape,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  jest:— act.  To 

trick.  Hence,  Jap§,  (a  jest,)  and  Ja'-per,  (a  buffoon.) 

[Obs.]  J 

To  J  AR=jar,  33 :  v.  *.  and  a.   To  strike  together 

with  imperfect  vibration,  to  clash ;  hence,  to  interfere; 

to  quarrel,  to  dispate  :— acf.  To  shake  j  to  sound  un- 

tunably. 
Jar,  9.    An  imperfect  vibration  of  sound ;  a  vibration 

of  a  pendulum;  [Shaks.;]  clash  of  interests,  discord. 

To  leave  a  door  a-jar,  is,  to  leave  it  in  a  state  to  jar 

with  the  door-post,  or,  according  to  others,  to  leave  it 

to  gyre  or  turn. 
Jar'-ring,33, 129:  #.  A  shaking;  collision;  dispute. 
JAR=jar,  33 :  #.    A  large  earthen  or  glass  bottle 

with  a  broad  mouth. 
To  JARBLE.— See  To  Javel. 
JARDES,   zhardz,   [Fr.]   170:    *.  pi    Callow 

tumors  on  the  legs  of  a  horse  below  the  bend  of  the  ham. 
To  JARGLE,  jar'-gl,  101 :  v.n.  (Probably  allied 

to  the  following  word.)  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  [Obs.] 
JARGON=jar/-gon,  #.     Confused  or  unintelligible 

talk,  gibberish.  It  also  occurs  as  a  corruption  of  Zircon. 

the  name  of  a  mineral. 
JARGONELLE,  jar-g&-nel',  [Fr.]  #.   A  sort  of 

JASEY,  ja'-zeA),  151 :  «.    A  worsted  wig. 
JASHAWK=jaV-hiwk,#.    A  young  hawk. 
JASMINE,  jiY-mTn,  151,105:  «.    The  proper 

word  for  the  flower  generally  called  a  Jessamine. 
J  ASPER==jaY-peT,  #.  A  silicious  mineral  of  several 

varieties,  generally  of  a  bright  green  colour.    Spenser 

uses  Jasp. 

The  actonm  entire,  ead  the  prteotplw  to  whtc 

Fouxh:  gitf-wAv  ch*ry-m*n:  pA-p*:  it*: 
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Jaa"-per-a'-ted,  a.    Mixed  with  jasper. 
Jas'-pa-cAate,  (-kite,  161)  #.  Agate-jasper.  [Ofoa.] 
JAUNDICE^jin'-diM,  122,  105:  #.   A  disease 

accompanied  by  a  suffusion  of  bile,  giving  the  eyes 

and  skin  a  yellow  hue,  and  making  things  seem  yellow 

to  the  patient. 
Jasm'-dtctdj  a.    Having  jaundice ;  prejudiced. 
To  JAUNT,  j&nt,  122:  v.  n.    To  wander  here 

and  there,  to  ramble ;  to  make  an  excursion.  The  old 

word  was  To  Jounce,  signifying,  to  bustle  about 
Jaunt,  $.    Excursion,  ramble. 
To  JAVEL^jaV-e'i,  v.  a.    To  bemire.  [Obs.] 
t>  This  is  also  found  under  the  forms  To  Jab'le,  and 

To  Jar'bi*. 
Jav'-el,  #.    A  wandering  or  dirty  fellow.  [More.] 
JAVELIN,  jaV-lin,  101 :  *.    A  spear  or  halfpike 

nearly  six  feet  long,  anciently  used  by  horse  or  foot 
JAW=*jaS»,  *.  (Compare  Chaw.)  The  bone  of  the 

mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  set;  the  mouth.    In  low 

language,  loud  talk,  gross  abuse :  hence,  To  Jaw,  in 

the  same  dialect,  is  to  abuse. 
Jaw'-y,  105  :  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws.  [Gayton.] 
Jaw'-fall,  112:*.    Fall  of  the  jaw ;  depression. 
To  JAWN=jiS»n,  v. ».  (See  Chanu.)  To  open.  [Obs.] 
JA  Y=-ja\j,  9.  A  chattering  bird  of  the  crow  kind,  with 

a  party-coloured  plumage. 
JAZEL=ja'-zSl,  t.    An  azure-coloured  gem. 
JEALOUS,  jgl'-ua,  120:  a.    Originally,  zealous, 

but  by  modern  appropriation,  angry  at  rivalahip; 

more  commonly,  suspicious  of  a  rival,  and  more  parti- 

cularly  of  a  rival  in  lovej  suspiciously  fearful  t  sus- 
piciously vigDaut ;  emulous. 
JeaY-ou8-\y,  105  :  ad.    In  a  jealous  manner. 
Jeal'-ous-nesfl,  s.  State  of  being  jealous.  [K.  Charles.] 
JeaY-ous-y,  105:  *.    Suspicion  in  love;  in  a  more 

general  sense,  suspicious  caution,  vigilance, or  rivalry. 
JEER=jert,  «.    A  rope  for  swaying  the  yards. 
To  JEER=jere,  103,  43:  v.  n.  and  a.   To  scoff, 

to  flout,  to  utter  mockery  -.—act  To  treat  with  scoffs. 
Jeer,  $.    A  flout,  a  jibe ;  mockery. 
Jeer/-eT,  36 :  s.    A  scoffer,  a  scorncr. 
JeeiMng,  #.    Mockery,  derision. 
JeerMng-ly,  ad.    Scornfully,  with  mockery. 
JEGGET=jeg'-gugt,  77 :  #.    A  kind  of  sausage. 
JEHOVAH=je-ho'-v<}H,#.    The  Eternal. 
JEJUNE,  jSd'-joon,  81,  94,  109:  a.    Literally, 

hungry;  hence,  deficient  in  matter,  dry,  bare,  una/- 

fecting. 
Jej'-tfne-ness,  #.    Penury;  dryness. 
Je-jV-ni-ty,  84 :  *.    Poverty  or  barrenness  of  style. ' 
JELLY,  jSl'-le^  105  :  *.    Any  thing  brought  to  a 

glutinous  state;  sweetmeat  in  a  state  of  jelly. 
Jel'-lfVd,  1 14 :  a.  Brought  to  the  consistence  of  jelly. 

JEMMY,  jlm'-m^j,  113:  a.    (See  Glm.)  Spruce. 

[Vulgar.}  Hence  the  subs.  Jemminett. 
JENNET.— See  Genet 
JENNETINGHen'-n8t-Ti!g,  s.  (Corrupted  from 

Juneting.)  An  apple  which  is  ripe  about  June. 
JENNY,  jTn'-ne\j,  113,  105:  a   A  machine  for 

spinning  used  in  manufactories. 
JEOFAIL,  ieT-fa\l,   120 :    t.    An   oversight   in 

pleading,  or  the  acknowledgement  of  a  mistake.  [Law.] 
JEOPARDY,  jSp'-ar-de^,  120,  34,  105:  #.   A 

state  of  chance ;  hazard,  danger,  peril. 
To  Jeor/.ard,  v.  a.    To  put  in  danger. 
Jtfop'-ard-ovi,  120:  a.    Hazardous. 
To  JERK=jerk,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strike  by  suddenly 

thrusting  out  and  retracting  the  arm ;  otherwise  Te 

Terk;  to  throw,  as  a  stone,  by  twitching  the  arm 

against  the  tide-.—nev.  [Dryden.]  To  strike  up  to 

with  a  sudden  motion  in  order  to  accost, 
i  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g»d :  j'OT,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,  %,  x,  ftc  mmtt,  171. 


JEW 

Jerk,  f.  A  stroke  or  a  throw  with  the  motion  of  jerking ; 
the  act  of  jerking;  a  jolt. 

Jerk'-rr,  36  :  #.    One  who  jerks. 

JERKlN=jer/-k?n, ,,    a  jacket 

JERK  I N  -sjer'-klii,  *.  (Or  gyrkin.)  A  kind  of  hawk. 

JERSEY,  jer'-z&j,  151 :  t.    Fine  yarn  of  wool. 

JESSeKJ&s,  i.  One  of  the  short  straps  round  the 
legs  of  a  hawk  by  which  it  is  held  on  the  fist 

Jess'-ed,  a.    Having  jesses  on.  [Her.] 

JESSAMINE,  jeV-sd-mtn,  105:  s.  A  fragrant 
climbing  flower. — See  Jasmine. 

JESSE,  ieV-se^,  #.  The  large  branched  candlestick 
in  churches,  so  called  as  resembling  the  genealogical 
tree  of  Jesse,  of  which  a  picture  used  to  be  hung  up 
in  churches. 

7b  JEST=j£it,  v.  n.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by 
words  or  actions ;  to  joke ;  in  old  authors,  to  play  a 
part  in  a  mask. 

Jest,*.  Something  to  raise  laughter,  a  joke;  a  laughing 
stock:  In  jest,  not  serious,  not  in  earnest:  in  old 
authors,  a  mask;  also  a  gest,  which  see. 

JeaV-er,  «.    One  who  jests ;  a  buffoon. 

Jest'-ing,  9.    An  act  or  the  practice  of  jesting. 

JestMng-ly,  ad    With  merriment;  in  jest 

JESUIT,  jeV-i-Tt,  151  :  #.  One  of  a  society  called 
of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  The  Jesuits  to  the  qualities  of  great  learning, 
policy,  and  address,  are  commonly  deemed  to  join 
those  of  craft,  equivocation,  and  deceit:  which  lutter 
are  alluded  to  in  the  derivative  words :  Jesuits  bark  is 
the  Peruvian  bark. 

JeZ-u-it-ed,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  or 
practice  of  the  Jesuits.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Jes'-u-it-ets,  t,  A  woman  who  is  a  Jesuit  in  principle. 

Je/-u-it-Um,  1 58  :  *.  The  principles  or  practice  of 
Jesuits. 

Je*/-u-it"-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Pertaining   to  the   Jesuits ; 

Je*/-u-it,/-Hcal,     J  equivocating  with  address. 

Je»/-U-it"-i-caUy,  105  :  ad.    Craftily. 

JET=je%  f.  A  beautiful  fossil  of  a  fine  deep  black 
colour.— See  also  under  To  Jet. 

Jet'-ty,  a.    Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet. 

To  JET=je%  v.  a.  To  shoot  forward ;  to  jut  out ;  to 
throw  the  body  out  in  walking,  to  strut ;  in  old  authors, 
to  jolt,  to  be  shaken. 

Jet,  f.  A  spout  or  shoot  of  water;  in  old  authors, 
the  drift  or  scope  of  a  discourse;  the  place  or  yard 
where  fowls  or  other  animals  j«/  or  strut 

Jet'-teT,  *.    A  spruce  fellow,  or  strutter.  [Obs.] 

To  Jet'-ty,  v.  n.    To  jut.  which  see. 

Jet'-tee,  *.   A  projection  in  a  building. 

Jet'-ty,  105  :  «.    A  mole  projecting  into  the  sea. 

JET-riKAO*,  (iha^-do7,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  An  orna- 
mental water-spoutor  fountain.  Addison  calls  it  jetteau, 
( jeV-ti.)  The  plural  is  Jctt'd?caut  with  no  difference 
of  pronunciation  from  the  singular. 

Jbt'-b^m,  12 :  *.  The  act  of  throwing  goods  over, 
board  to  lighten  a  ship ;  the  goods  so  thrown  after 
they  have  floated  ashore.  The  word  is  also  spelled 
Jet'son,  Jettison,  and  Jotson. 

JEW,  j '55,  110,  109  :  t.  Literally,  one  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  but  always  used  in  the  sense  of  an  Israelite 
or  Hebrew  generally. 

Jftc/-eB8,  f .    A  Hebrew  woman. 

JeuZ-ish,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  Jews. 

J**/-isb-ly,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

JetcZ-ish-ness,  s.  The  rites  of  the  Jews ;  [Obs.;]  the 
quality  of  resembling  a  Jew. 

JetV-ry,  9.   Judea;  hence,  a  place  inliabited  by  Jews. 

<fc7»  The  compounds  of  this  word  have  little  to  do  with 
its  original  meaning:  Jew* /ear.  Jevfs'-jrankincense, 
Jew'sf-mallow,  are  plants:  JetpW-harp,  (a  small  in- 
strument  played  between  the  teeth  by  vibrating  a 
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metal  spring  while  breathing ;)  JewY- pitch,  (auphal- 
turn;)  Jew s'-stane,  fan  extraneous  fossil  found  in 
Syria;)  JewY-trump,  (the  same  as  Jew's'  harp,)  &e. 

JEWEL,  jW-*l,  HO,  109,  14:  9.  Any  orna- 
ment of  dress  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable  ma- 
terial ;  hence,  a  precious  stone  as  being  often  a  part 
of  such  ornament;  hence,  again,  a  nam*  expressive  of 
fondness. 

To  Je*/-el,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  jewels;  to  place  the 
balance  on  a  diamond,  as  a  watch. 

Jttc'-elled,  194,  114:  a.  Adorned  with  jewels; 
runniug  on  a  diamond. 

Jetc^-el-lir,  s.    One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jewels. 

JeV-el-ry,  *.  -Jewels  collectively. 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Jewtf-house,  or  Jewrf- 
qflice.  (the  place  wnere  the  royal  ornameuts  are  repo- 
nted;)  Jewei'-like.  (brilliant  as  a  jewel,)  ice. 

JEWESS,  JEWISH,  &C— See  under  Jew. 

JEZEBEL^jeV-e-bel,  #.  The  name  of  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  used  as  a  common  noun  for  a  forward,  rapacious 
woman,  of  faded  beauty  repaired  by  art 

JIB=itb,  «.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship;  hence,  ia 
cant  language,  a  man's  fttce  iu  profile.  To  Jib  is  to 
shift  a  boom-sail. 

JIFFY,  jKP-feAj,  f.    An  instant.  TVulg.  and  local.] 

JIG=jlg,  8.  Originally  a  sort  of  fiddle  ;  hence  a  light 
quick  tune  played  upon  it;  hence  the  motion  of  the 
body  in  keeping  time  to  it,  or  a  sort  of  light  careless 
dance ;  and  hence,  in  and  about  Shakspeare's  time, 
an  entertainment  in  rhyme,  partly  sung  and  partly 
said  by  the  clown  or  other  of  the  comic  persons  in  the 
play,  with  dancing  or  other  action,  after  the  play  was 
finished,  and  so  occupying  the  place  of  the  modern  farce. 

To  Jig,  v.  n.  To  dance  a  jig ;  to  move  with  a  light 
jolting  motion. 

Jltf-geT,  (-gueT,  7T)  s.  One  that  jigs ;  a  machine 
used  in  ships  to  stay  or  keep  steady  the  cable  in  heav- 
ing it  on  board. 

Jig'-yish,  77  :  a.    Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig. 

Jig'-ma-keT,  8.  A  player  or  writer  of  a  dramatic 
jiff.  [Shaks.] 

Jig*-pin,  f.  A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  turn* 
beams,  and  prevent  them  from  turning. 

Jig'-jog,  #.  A  jolting  motion,  a  jog,  a  push.  B.  Jonson 
writes  it  Jidtajog. 

(£?•  In  Hudibras,  the  word  Jio'oum-bob  is  a  corruption 
o(  thin</um-bob. 

JILL=jTU,  f.    A  name  for  a  woman. — See  Gill. 

Jill'-flirt,  #.    A  giddy,  light  woman.  [Guardian.] 

JILT=jtlt,  f.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes 
and  deceives  him ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

To  Jilt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  trick  a  man  in  love 
affairs:— neu.  To  play  the  jilt 

JIMMER=jW-mfr,  8.    A  jointed  hinge.  [Obs.] 

To  JINGLE,  JINGLE,  &c— See  To  Gingle. 

JIPPO. — See  Jump,  (a  waistcoat) 

To  JOB=job,  v.  a.  and  ».  Primarily,  to  strike, 
hit.  or  chop  at :— See  also  lower  after  the  noun  :— neu. 
To  work  at  chance  work. 

Job,  *.  A  sudden  hit  or  chop  ;  [Obs.]  a  piece  of  work 
taken  on  the  occasion ;  any  petty  work  or  undertaking 
at  a  stated  price :  an  undertaking  or  work  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  it  some  unfair  private 
emolument 

To  Job,  v.  a.  and  «.  (See  the  primary  and  imme- 
diate derivative  senses  above.)  To  hire  or  let,  as  a 
horse  or  carriage,  for  a  short  time :— neu.  To  deal  in 
gambling  bargains  in  the  public  funds. 

Job'-ber,  t.    One  that  jobs,  particularly  in  the  funds. 

JOBBERNOWL=iob'-btfr-nowl,  #.  A  stupid- 
head,  a  logger-head,  [Hudibras.] 

JOCKEY=j6ck'-^,  9.  (Compare  Jack.)  Primarily, 
a  boy;  but  particularly,  a  boy  that  rides  horses  in  a 
race;  hence,  a  dealer  in  horses;  hence,  a  cheat  in 
horse-dealing;  and  a  cheat  generally. 
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JOI 

To  Jock'-ey,  v.  a.    To  play  the  jockey ;  to  trick  or 

client. 
JOCOSE=jo-coa',  152:  a.  Given  to  jokes ;  merry ; 

containing  a  joke. 
Jo-coseMy,  ad.    In  jest ;  waggishly. 
Jo-cose'-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  jocose.  Brown 

uses  J»co*'ity. 
Jc/-co-se"-ri-otfB,   120:    a.    Between  joking  and 

seriousness.  [Green.] 
J  jc'-u-i^u,  81,  92 :  <t.    Merry,  waggish,  jocose. 
Joc'-u-!ar-!y,  ad.  In  a  joking  manner. 
Joc'-u-lar"-i-ty,  84, 105:  «.  Disposition  to  mirth; 

acts  of  mirth. 
Joc"-u-la'-tor,  f .  A  kind  of  strolling  actor.  [Obs.] 
Joc"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.  Droll.  [Obs] 
Joc'-und,  94 :  a.  Lively,  merry.  [Poet.] 
Joc'-und-ly,  ad.  Merrily,  gaily. 
Joc'-und-ness,  #.    State  of  being  jocund;   (Sher- 
wood.)   Jocundity  is  scarcely  met  with. 
To  JOG=*joe,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  push  or  sluiko  as 
with  the  elbow  or  hand:— neu.   To  move  by  small 
shocks,  as  in  a  slow  trot ;  and  hence  to  travel  idly  and 
heavily. 
Jog,  #.  A  push,  a  slight  shake,  a  rub,  a  hint  given 

by  a  push. 
Jojf~ger,  (-gwr,  77)  •.  One  who  jogs. 
Jog'-^ing,  77  :  •.  A  slight  push ;  a  shake. 
To  Joo'-gle,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shake  ;  to  push. 
JOHANNES,  jo-han'-neez,  101 :  t.  The  Latin 
or  uncontracted  name  for  John,  used  as  the  name  of  a 
1'ortuguese  gold  coin ;  and  often  contracted  into  Joe. 
John,  ( jon,  160)  f.  A  proper,  often  used  as  a  com- 
mon  name,  generally  in  contempt;  (compare  Jack.) 
Hence  the  fictitious  mimes  in  law  proceedings  and  iu 
ludicrous  writings,  John-a-nokes,  John-a-stiles,  (John 
at  or  of  the  oaks,  8cc.)    Other  compounds  are  John'- 
apple,  (a  sort  of  apple  that  keeps  well ;)  John  Dory, 
(supposed  to  be  a  corruption  otjaune  dor  hi)  &c. 
To  JOIN=ioin,  29 :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  place  In  con- 
nection with,  to  combine,  to  annex ;  to  couple,  to  unite 
as  in  league  or  marriage,  to  unite  with ;  to  briug  into 
collision  :—ncu.  To  adhere;  to  close ;  to  unite  in  some 
league. 
Join  -drr,  f.  Conjunction ;  [Shaks.]  as  a  law  term, 

a  joining. 
Join'-er,  «.  One  who  joins,  but  particularly  one  who 

works  in  wood :— See  Carpenter. 
Join'-er-y,  129,  105 :  #.  A  joiner's  art. 
Join'-ing,  #.  A  joint ;  juncture. 
Joint,  f.  and  a.  The  Joining  of  two  or  more  things, 
particularly  if  admitting  motion  of  the  parts ;  articu- 
lation of  limbs;  a  hinge;  a  knot  in  a  plant;  the 
junction  of  two  pieces  in  one  line ;  a  limb  of  an 
animal,  though  no  longer  joined,  but  cut  off  by  the 
butcher:  Out  of  joint,  slipped  from  the  socket ;  hence, 
figuratively,  going  wrong,  disordered  :—a.  Combined ; 
united  in  the  same  possession ;  shared  among  many. 
To  Joint,  v.  a.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations  ; 
to  form  many  parts  into  one  j  Shakspearc  uses  it  for 
To  join ;  to  cut  into  joints,  as  meat,  or  to  separate  the 
joined  parts. 
Joint'-cr,  *.  A  sort  of  plane  used  by  joiners. 
Join  (My,  ad.  Together ;  unitedly. 
Jointuress. — See  Jointuress  below. 
Joint'-stool,  f.  A  stool  made  by  nine  joining. 
JoiNi^-FRE,  (-t&re,  147)  t.  Literally,  that  which  is 


JOY 

To  Joist,  v.  a.  To  fit  in  joists. 

JOKE=jok»„  «.  (See  its  relations   under  Jocose.) 

A  jest;  something  not  serious. 
To  Joke,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  jest,  to  be  merry  in  words 

or  actions  :—act.  To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally. 
Jo'-ker,  36 :  «.  One  that  jokes ;  a  jester. 
Jo'-ktng,  $.  Utterance  of  a  joke. 
Jo'-king-ly,  ad.  In  a  jesting,  merry  way. 
JOLE=jol<,   9.   The   face  or  cheek,    used  in   the 
phrase  cheek  by  join;  the  head  of  a  fish.    It  is  other- 
wise speUed?'<ne/,  chowl,  and  geomie. 
To  Joi.i.,  (jolt,  1 16)  v.  a.  To  beat  the  head  against; 

to  clash.  [L* Estrange.] 
JOLLY,  iol'-le^,  105  :  a.  Primarily,  jovial ;  hence, 
having  the  plumpness  of  one  habitually  jovial;   iu 
Spenser,  handsome :  A  Jolly  boat  is  a  sailor's  corrup- 
tion of  a  yawl,  or  yawl  boat. 
Jol'-li-ly,  ad.  Jovially  ;  with  noisy  mirth. 
Jol'-lt-ment,  t.  Jollity.  [Spenser.] 
JolMt-ty,  t.  Merriment :  Some  old  authors  quaintly 

use  it  to  signify  beauty.    JollinesM  is  scarcely  used. 
To  JOLT,  jolt,  tf.  it.  and  a.  To  shake  as  a  carriage 
on  rough  ground  -.—neu.  To  shake  as  a  carriage  does. 
Jolt,  t.  Shock  as  in  a  carriage,  a  sudden  jetk. 
Joltf-eT,  9.  He  or  that  which  jolts. 
Jolt'-hatd,  (-he'd,  120)  f.  A  dunce,  a  dolt. 
JONQU1LLE,   jungMiwIl,  [Fr.]  170:    #.    A 

species  of  daffodil. 
JORDEN,  jor'-dn,  114:  «.  A  vessel  for  chamber 

uses.  [Shaks.  Swift] 
JOKUM=jor*'-um,   47:    t.    A  drinking  vessel. 


[Cant  language.] 

"2,  Jos'-*!, 


156,  101:  v.n.  To  knock 
[To  Justle  is  the  same  with  a  dif- 


To  JOSTLE, 

against,  to  justle. 
ferent  spelling.] 
Jos'-/ling,  s.  A  running  against. 
JOT,  jot,  t.  A  tittle.     Compare  Iota  and  Dot 
Jot'- ting,  jr.  A  memorandum.  [Local] 
JOU1SSANCE,  jOo'-fe-sance,  125 :  #.    Jollity, 

merriment  [Spenser.] 
JOURNAL,  jur'-nal,  132:  a.  and*.  Daily.  [Obs.] 

s.  A  diary,  a  daily  register. 
7b  Jottr'-nal-ize,  v.  a.  To  enter  in  a  journal. 
Jowr'-ual-ist,  *.  A  writer  of  a  journal. 
JouW-VKY,  9.  Primarily,  the  travel  of  a  day;  [MU- 

ton;]    hence,  travel  generally,  but   particularly  by 

land)  passage. 
To  Joi/r-ney,  v.  n.  To  travel,  to  pass  on. 
Jowr'-ney-ing,  s.  A  travelling. 
JotfR'-N BY-WORK,  (-wurk,  141)  t.  Literally,  work 

done  by  the  day ;  hence,  work  done  for  hire. 
Jowr'-ney-man,  *.  A  hired  workman. 
JOUST=ju8t',  120  :  t.  (Compare  Jostle  and  Justle.) 

Tilt,  tournament,  mock  fight 
To  Joust,  v.  n.  To  run  in  the  tilt. 
JOVIAL,  jo'-ve-al,  105,  146:  a.  (In  old  authors. 

it  was  often  used  to  signify,  under  the  influence  of  the 

planet  Jove  or  Jupiter;  but  that  this  is  the  true  origin 

of  the  word  in  its  other  senses,  is  doubted.)   Gay, 

merry ;  jolly ;  expressive  of  mirth. 
Jo'-vi-al-ly,  ad.  Iu  a  jovial  manner. 
Jo'-vt-al-ness,  #.  Gaiety,  merriment 
Jo'-vi-al-ty,  9.  Jovialncss. 
Jo'-vi-al-ut,  9.  One  who  lives  jovially. 
JOWL. — See  Jole.     It  is  supposed  that  Jowler,  tha 

name  of  a  dog,  is  derived  from  this  word ;  but  in  this, 

the  sound  of  ow  is  regular. 
JOWTER=jow'-ter,  *.  A  flsk-driver.  [Carew.] 
JOV=joy,  29  :  s.  Gladness  of  the  mind,  or  delight 

arising  from  the  contemplation  of  a  present  or  a  future 

good;  happiness,  felicity;  fruition;  gaiety,  festivity; 

a  term  of  fondness. 
To  Joy,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  rejoice,  to  exult,  to  be  glad : 

Tb«  icbeiDN  entire,  and  the  prtocipln  to  wbicb  tha  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

iu'-way.  ch&p/-man:  pd-pi*:  li«:  gttd;  j'55,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  «,e,v&c.  mute,  171. 


held  jointly  with  another;  appropriately,  estate  set 

tied  on  a  wife  to  be  still  held  after  the  man's  decease. 
To  Joinr'-wre,  v.  a.  To  endow  with  a  jointure. 
Joint'-u-ress,  s.  She  who  has  a  jointure.  [Aubrey.] 

Shakspearc  uses  Jointress,  but  in  a  sense  more  general. 
JOISTsrjoist,  29 :  «.  (Webster  doubts  the  allianco 

of  this  word  with  the  foregoing.)  A  small  or  secondary 

beam  of  a  floor. 


Vowtls: 


JUN 

JUICE,  i'fficc,  110,  109  :  «.  The  tap  of  vegetables; 

the  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 
To  Juke,  v.  a.  To  moisten.  [Fuller.] 
Jvf-Cjr,  105  :  a.   Full  of  juice,  succulent ;  moist. 
Jtff-ct-ness,  t.  State  of  being  juicy ;  succuleut 
Juice'-Iess,  9,  Without  juice ;  dry. 
JUISE,  POTct.— See  Justice,  under  Just.   [Obs.] 
JUJUBE,  j'ST-j'oob,  109:    «.    A  plant  or  its 

fruit  which  is  like  a  small  plum,  aad  was  formerly 

much  used  in  pectoral  decoctions.    It  is  also  spelled 

Jajub. 

To  JUKE,  j'OBk,  109:  v.n.    To  perch  on  some. 

thing;  to  bend  the  head  and  toss  it  back  as  in  acts  of 

civility.  [Obs] 
JULEP,  j'Otf-lSp,  9.  An  extemporaneous  form   of 

medicine,  made  of  simple  and  compound  water  sweet- 
ened, and [serving  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medieibe.    It 

is  also  spelled  Julap. 
JULIAN^CoT-yan,   109,  146:  a.   Noting  the 

regulation  of  the  year  established  by  Julius  C'eetar,  in 

contradistinction  to  the  Gregorian. 
Jl-ly',  (}yoo-\yf)  9,  The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
Ju"-ly-flow'-er,  *.  See  Gillyflower. 
JULUS,  j'SSMus.  109:  #.  A  catkin.  [But] 
JUMART,  j'o5'-mart,  #.    The  offspring  of  a  bull 

and  a  mure. 
To  JUMBLE,  jum'-bl,  101  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mix 

confusedly  :—**«.  To  be  agitated  into  a  medley. 
Jum'-bl*,   101 :    s.    Confused  mixture.    Rome   old 

authors,  as  well  as  the  modern  vulgar,  use  Jumbkment. 
Jum'-bler,  36 :  #.  He  who  jumbles  something. 
JUMENT,jW-ment,  109:  #.  Beast  of  burden. 
To  JUMP=jump,  v,  n.  and  a.    To  spring  o?er  a 

distance  by  raising  both  feet,  to  leap ;  to  jolt ;  to  come 

together  to  the  same  point,  to  agree,  to  tally : — act, 

[Shaks.]  To  put  to  the  hazard  as  of  a  jump. 
Jump,  t,  and  ad.  Act  of  jumping  ;  hasard  : — adv. 

[Shaks.]  So  as  to  meet  at  one  point. 
Jump'-rr,  9.   A  person  or  animal  that  jumps ;  one 

of  those  who  jump  in  their  devotions,  as  some  among 

the  mcthodists. 
JUMP=iump,  f.   (See  also  in  the  previous  class.) 

A  sort  or  waistcoat  or  loose  stays.    It  was  originally 

called  Jippo,  and  is  supposed  to  come  from  tlie  French 

word  June. 
Jup-pon',  9.  A  short,  closo  coat   [Chaucer.  Drydcn.] 
JUNCATE.— See  Junket 
JUNCOUS,  jung'-cus,  158,  120 :  a.  Full  of  buU- 

rushes. 
Junk,   158:  «.    Pieces  of  old  cable:  (ropes  were 

anciently  made  of  bullrush.) 
JUNCTION,  jiingk'-aiiun,  158,  147:  *.    (Com- 

pare  To  Join,  Ac.)  Union,  coalition. 
Juwc'/yre,  (•tart,  147)   s.    The  line  or  point  nt 

which  two  bodies  join ;  any  critical  point  of  time ; 

joint;  union. 
Jun'-to.    In  the  original  Spanish,  Junta,  a  congress 

or  council  in  a  good  sent*  ;  as  an  English  word,  a  set 

of  men  joined  tot  a  purpose  not  deemed  praiseworthy, 

a  cabal. 
JUNE,  j'55n,  109  :  S.  The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 
JUNGLE,  jung'-gl,  158,  101 :  *.    A  thick  wood 

of  small  trees  in  Hmdooetan. 
JUNIOR,  jW-n£-or,  109,   105,38:  a.  and  #. 

Younger :— i.  One  younger  than  another. 
Jtt,-ni-or//-i-ty,  129,  105:  *.    State  of  being  junior. 
JUNIPER,  y&'-ne-per,  109 :  #.   A  tree  or  shrub 

bearing  bluish  berries  of  a  pungent  sweet  taste. 
JUNK,  iungk',  158:  t.  A   Chinese  boat  or  ship. 

— See  also  under  Juncou*. 
JUNKET,jung,-k«t,  158:   9.    (Corrupted  from 

Juncate.)  A  sweetmeat ;  a  stolen  entertainment 
To  Ju/t'-ket,  v.  ft.  To  feast  secretly,  to  feast 
Th«  sign  =  i*  UMd  afttr  mode*  ofsfMltlDg  that  ha? •  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-uD,  t.  e,  miuioH,  165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e.  virion,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  ftk&n,  166. 


JUG 


.  To  congratulate ;  [Prior;]  To  gladden;  [rope;] 

To  enjoy.  [Miltou.] 
Joy'-ance,  *.  Festivity.  [Spenser.] 
Joy'-ful,  117  :  a.  Glad,  exulting. 
Joy/-f«tl-ly,  105:  ad.  With  joy,  gladly. 
Joy/-f«l-nes8,  *.  Gladness,  joy. 
Joy'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  joy. 
Joy'-lewly,  ad.  Without  joy. 
JovMeas-nesa,  «.  State  of  being  joyless. 
Joy/-o*(9,  1 20  :  a.  Glad ;  giving  joy. 
Joy/-«i»-Iyt  ad.  With  joy. 
Joy'-O'/s-ness,  *.  State  of  being  joyous. 
JUB=jub,  9,  A  jug.  a  bottle.  [Chaucer.] 
JUBILANT,  j'Go*-b£-l*nt,  109,  105:  c  Utter- 

injt  soogs  of  triumph;  rejoicing. 
Ji#/-b*-la"-/4on,  89  :  9,  Act  of  declaring  triumph. 
J«'-b»-lee,  f.  A  public  festivity. 

JUCUND1TY,  j'oo-cun'-di-t^.   109,  105:  9, 

Pleasantness,  agreeablcness.  [Brown.] 
JUDAISM,  jW-da-Tam,  109,  2,    158:  ..  The 

religion  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  or  the  Jews. 
To  Jtf'-da-ixe,  v.  is.  To  conform  to  the  manners  of 

the  Jews. 
Jw-da'-ic,  88  : 1      „  _,  .  .      4    AU    T 
Ju-da'-t-c<il,     \a'  Pertamin8  to  *•  W 
Jv-da'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  After  the  Jewish  manner. 
To  JUDGE=«judge,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  discern  :  to 

decide;  to  pass  sentence  '.—act.   To   pass  sentence 

upon;  to  examine;  to  decide;  in  Scripture,  it  some- 
times means,  to  pass  severe  censure. 
Judge,  9,  One  invested  with  authority  to  determine 

a  question  at  issue  In  a  court  of  law ;  hence,  one  who 

is  competent  to  decide  on  the  merit  of  any  tiling. 
Jud'-ger,  9,  One  that  judges. 
Judge-meut,  196:  «.    The  power  of  judging ;  the 

act  of  deciding  as  a  judge ;  administration  of  law  ; 

the  sentence,  determination,  or  decision  of  one  that 

judges;   criticism;   opinion,  notion,  condemnation; 

punishment ;  ftual  doom. 
Judge'-ship,  #.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 
Ji/'-d/-ca'-tjvk,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  judge. 
Ju"-di-ca'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.  and  *.  Dispensing 

justice;— j.  Dispensation  of  justice;  court  of  justice. 
Ji*"-di-ca'-ture,  147:  x.  Power  of  distributing  jus. 

tice ;  court  of  justice :  dispensation  of  justice. 
Ju-DI&'IAL,    (-duh'-'al,  90)  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

judge;    practised  in  courts  of  justice;   proceeding 

from,  or  inflicted  by  a  court 
Jtf-dic'-tal-ly,  ad.  According  to  judicial  practice. 
Jtt-dic'-tVir-y,    (-dtsh'-'ar-e^)     a.    Passing  judge- 
ment :  In  America  they  use  it  for  Judicature. 
&&>  See  other  relations  of  the  foregoing  under  Just. 
Jr>Dtcf-JOC5,  (-dTslh'-'us)  a.  Acting  with  judgement 

in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  prudent,  wise. 
Jw-dic,-#oi«-ly,  ad.  Prudently,  wisely. 
Jw-dic'-iOKS-ness,  *.  State  of  being  judicious. 
JUG— jug,  9.  A  largo  drinking  vessel  with  a  swell. 

ins  belly. 
To  Jug,  v.  a.    To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug,  and 

this  into  boiling  water. 
To  JUG=jug,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  make  a  noise  some. 

thing  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  as  certain  birds  do : 

— act.  To  call  by  imitating  the  sound. 
To  JUGGLE,jug/-gl,  101  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  play 

tricks  by  slight  of  hand  ;  hence,  to  practise  artifice  or 

imposture  :—aet.  To  effect  by  artifice  or  trick. 
Jug -glr,  9.  A  trick,  an  imposture,  a  deception. 
J  u  g*-  gleT,  9,  H«  whoj  uggles ;  acheat :  hence,  Jugglery. 
Jug'-gling,  t.  Legerdemain  ;  imposture. 
Jugf-gHng-ly,  ad.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 
JUGULAR,  jW-gu-lar,  109,  34:    a,  and  #. 

Belonging  to  the  throat :— «.  A  large  vein  of  the  ueck. 


Con9onant9: 
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JUR 

JUNTO. — See  under  Junction. 
JUPPON.— See  under  Jump.  (*.) 
JURATORY,  jW-rd-tor-iij,  109,  129,  105:  a. 

Comprising  an  oath. 
Ji/-rat,  12:  #.   A  person  tutor*  to  tome  particular 
duty ;  appropriately,  a  aort  of  alderman  in  some  cor- 
porations. 
Jw'-ror,  38 :  #.  A  juryman. 

Jn^-ry,  105  :  t.  A  company  of  men,  aa  twenty.four, 
twenty-three,  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  on  such 
evidence  as  shall  be  delivered  to  them  touching  the 
matter  in  question. 
JtZ-ry-mon,  #.  One  who  is  impanelled  on  a  jury. 
JURIDICAL,   JURISCONSULT,    JURIS- 
DICTION, JURISPRUDENCE,  JURIST. 
— See  under  Just 
JURYMAST,    jW-re^-mSat,    #.     A    temporary 
mast,  so  called,  as  some  suppose,  because  it  is  a  mast 
tor  a  day  (Jour). 
JUST,  and  To  JUST.— See  Joust,  and  To  Joust. 
JUST=ju8t,  a.  and  ad.  Literally,  ordered  or  com- 
raanded  by  acknowledged  authority ;  hence,  conform- 
able or  acting  conformably  to  the  laws  of  God.—to 
the  laws  of  man,— to  the  suggestions  of  a  well  trained 
conscience ;  conformable  in  conception,  in  plan,  in 
execution,  in  shape  or  in  size,  to  some  preconceived 
standard:— equitable  in  distributing  justice ;  grounded 
on  principles  of  justice;  honest;  innocent;  true,  not 
forged;   accurate;    regular :-a*>.     Kxactly.    accu- 
ratery ;  hence,  merely,  barely ;  nearly,  almost. 
Just'-ness,  *.  Quality  or  state  of  being  just 
JustMy,  ad.  In  a  just  manner ;  exactly. 
Ju8T/-/CB,  (-**•,  105)  *.  (Our  old  authors  use  Juise 
as  from  the  Latin  Jus.)    The  virtue  of  rendering  to 
every  man  his  due.  as  opposed  to  Injury  or  Wrong  : 
it  is  distributive  in  magistrates,  commutative  in  the 
ordinary  dealings  of  man  with  man  ;  justness;  pu- 
nishment as  opposed  to  mercy  ;  vindication  of  right.— 
See  also  lower  under  the  next  word. 
JVS-TI&-IA&Y,  (-tish'-'ar^,  90)  *.    An  admi- 
nistrator of  justice ;  our  old  authors  sometimes  use  it 
to  signify  one  who  boasts  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
actions. 
Jus-tic'-i'a-ble,  101  :  a.  Proper  to  be  brought  be- 
fore a  justice. 
Jus'-tice,  (-ttss,  105)  «.  One  deputed  by  the  king  to 
do  right  by  way  of  judgement ;  a  justice  of  the  peace 
distinctively  from  the  justices  or  judges  of  the  King  s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
03-  See  in  its  other  senses  higher  in  this  class. 
To  Jus'-tice,  v.  a.  To  administer  justice  to.  [Obs.] 
JuV-tice-a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  account  in  a  court  of 

justice.  [Obs.] 
Jus'-ti-CcT,  *.  An  administrator  of  justice.  [Obs.] 
JueZ-ttce-ment,  #.  Procedure  in  courts.  [Ob*.] 
Jus'-fe'ce-ship,  s.  Rank  or  office  of  justice. 
To  Jug'-Tl-FY,  (-f  y,  6)  v.  a.   To  prove  or  show  to 
be  just ;  to  render  just ;  in  a  theological  sense,  to  free 
from  past  sin  by  pardon. 
JuV'-k-ti'-er,  #.  He  who  justices. 
JuV'-to-d'-a-bl*,   101:    «.    Defensible  by  law  or 

reason. 
JuV'-to-fi'-a-bUr-ness,  «.  Possibility  of  being  justified. 
JuV'-tt-fi'-a-bly,  ad.  Kightly;  defensibly. 
Jus"-t/-fi-ca'-tive,  (-fe-ca'-tiv,  105)  a.    Having 

power  to  j  ustify ;  making  right 
JuB"-ti-fi-<;a'-tor,  38:    ».   One  who  supports,  de- 
fends, vindicates,  or  justifies. 
Jua/'-ti-fi-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Vindicatory. 
JuV-ti'-ft-ca/'-/wn,    89:  f.    The  act  of  justifying  ; 
the  state  of  being  justified;  absolution;  defence; 
deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  pa*>t 
Jcmud'-i-cml,   a.    Acting  in    the    distribution    of 
iustiee ;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 


KEC 

Ju-rid'-t-Cfll-ly.  ad.  In  a  juridical  manner. 
Ji/'-rnvcon'-sult,  t.    One  who  givea  his  opinion  in 

cases  of  law,  particularly  of  Roman  law,  a  chili  aa. 
JiZ-ris-dic^-Zion,  89 :  *.  Pistrict  to  which  the  power 

of  dispensing  justice  extends;  power  of  dispensing 

justice,  legal  authority. 
Ju'-ris-dic  -/ton-al,  a.  According  to  legal  authority. 
Ji/.ris-dic"-tive,  105:  a.  Having  jurisdiction. 
Ji/-ri«-prt/'-dencR,  109 :  #.  The  science  of  law. 
Ju'-rig-pn/*-dent,  a.  Understanding  law. 
Ju'-ri8-pr«-den"-/iVil,  (-dSn'-sh'al,  90)   a.   Per- 

taiuing  to  jurisprudence. 
Ju'-rist,  9.    One   versed  in   law,   but  particularly 

Roman  law,  a  civilian. 
fc>  See  in  the  previous  classes,  Jvby,  and  other  word* 

that  intervene  alphabetically. 
To  JUSTLE,  jus'-sjl,  156,  101 :   v.  n.  and  a. 

(Compare  To  Jostle,  and  Joust)   To  encounter,  to 

clash  i—aet.   To  push,  to  force  by  rushing  against :  it 

is  frequently  used  *  ith  out  or  of  after  the  accusative. 
Jus7-/]*,  t.  Slight  encounter,  shock. 
Jua/'/ling,  t    The  act  of  encountering  another  with 

slight  shocks. 
JUSTLY,  &c— See  under  Just 
To  JUT=jut,    v.  n.    To  jet  or   shoot  into  pro- 
minences, to  project 
To  Jutf-ty,  v.  a.  To  shoot  beyond.  [Sbaks.] 
JnV-ty,  f.  A  projection;  a  jetty. 
Jut'-win-dote,  «.  A  window  that  juts  out. 
JUVENILE,  j'So'-vi-nil,  109,  105:  a.    Young, 

youth ;  pertaining  to  youth. 
J*/-ve-nil"-»-ty,  84,  J  05  :  t.  Youthfulneas. 
J  UXTAPOS1TION,       mckar-ta-pA-xT»h"-un, 

154, 89:  t.  A  placing  or  being  placed  in  nearness  or 

contiguity,  apposition. 


K. 

K  is  popularly  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  though 
really  the  eleventh :  See  J :  its  sound  is  the  76th 
element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  Before  a,  o,  and  a, 
it  needlessly  usurps  the  place  of  C.  As  a  contraction, 
it  frequently  stands  for  Knight ;  as  K.  G.  (  Knight  of 
the  Garter,)  K.  B.  (Knight  of  the  Bath),  ice. 

KAIL=caU,  s.  A  kind  of  cabbage ;  in  some  place*, 
a  sort  of  pottage,  also  written  Kale  or  Kelt. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  cd-K'-doa-copt,  106  :  #.  Am 
instrument  in  which,  by  optical  contrivance,  the  for- 
tuitous changes  of  position  in  small  objects  within  it 
produce  beautifully  regular  and  diversified  figures. 

KALENDAR.— See  Calendar. 

KALI,  ca'-l^,   105  :  «.    A  specie*  of  »alsola,  a 

Elant,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass  : 
ence,  Alkali,  which  see. 
KALMIA,  cil'-mW,  105:  t.    An  elegant   ever- 

green  shrub. 
KAM=cim,   a.      (Compare    Camous.)    Crooked. 

[Shaks.] 
KANGAROO,  cang-g^-rSS",  158 :  *.  An  animal 

of  Australia  that  leaps  on  its  hind  legs. 
KAOLIN  =ca'-o-Hn,  t.  A  clay  used  for  porcelain. 
7b  KAW.— See  Caw. 
KAYLE=ca\l,  s.    A    ninepin.     In  Scotland,  the 

game  of  Kaylet  is  played  with  nine  holes  and  an 

iron  bullet. 
To  KECK=k£ck,  v.  n.  To  heave  the  stomach. 
Keck,  *•  An  effort  to  vomit  [Cheyne.] 
To  KECKLE,  k£ck'-kl,  101:  v.  a.   To  defend 

[a  cable]  by  winding  a  rope  or  chain  round  it 
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KEM 

KECKSY,  W-9^,  *.  Hemlock. 
Ker,  (kecks,  154)  #.  The  same  as  keckiy. 
Keck'-y,  a.  Resembling  a  kex. 
To  KEDGE-*k£dgt,  v.  n.   To  drive  down  or  up  a 
river  with  the  tide,  and  set  the  sails  so  as  merely  to 
avoid  the  shore  when  the  wind  is  contrary. 
Kedre'-ajt-cAor,   (-&ng-kor,   158,  161)  *.    An 

anchor  need  in  kedging,  also  called  a  kedger. 
KEDLACK-kMMAck,  «.  The  weed  charlock. 
KEE=ket,  S.  The  ploral  of  cow,  kine.  [Provincial.] 
KEECH=-kettch,  t.  A  lamp  as  of  tallow.  [Shaksj 
KEEL=ketl,  s.  The  timber  of  a  ship  that  extends 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  exteriorly  from  head  to 
stern;   figuratively,  the  whole  ship;   in  a    special 
sense,  a  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 
Tvne ;  something  resembling  a  keel,  as  eertain  parts 
of  some  flowers.    A  false  keel  is  a  second  keel  some- 
times put  under  the  first 
To  Keel,  v.  a.  To  navigate ;  to  turn  seel  upwards. 
Keel'-age,  «.  Duty  paid  for  entering  port  [Local.] 
Keelrd,  114 :  part.  a.  Carinated.  [Botany.] 
Keel'-er,  Keel'-man,  t.  A  bargeman.  [Local.] 
7b  Keel'-hale,  v.  a.  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a 

ship,  a  punishment  at  sea. 
Kerl'-wn,  (keT-sun,  120,  116)  «.    The  piece  of 
timber  in  a  ship  right  over  her  keel,  uext  above*  the 
floor  timber. 

To  KEEL=ked,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  render  cool,  at 
"  to  keel  the  pot.*1  [Shaka.]— n**.  To  become  cooL 
[Ob..]  ^ 

Keel'-fat,*.  A  cooling  vat,  a  cooler. 
KEELINGatked'-ing,  #.  A  kind  of  small  cod. 
KEEN=kecn,  a.  Sharp,  well-edged ;  severe,  pierc- 
ing; acrimonious;  eager,  vehement 
To  Keen,  v.  a.  To  sharpen.  [Thomson.] 

Keen'-ly,  ad!.  Sharply,  vehemently. 

Keen'-neat,  #.  The  quality  of  being  keen. 

To  KEEP=ketp,J  v,  <i.  and  ft.  To  have  in  pot. 

I  KsFTaskept,       ?  session,  in  use,  in  care  or  cus- 

KBPT=kSpt,  J  tody;  to  hold;  hence,  to  pre- 
serve; to  protect;  to  detain;  to  tend;  to  attend  to; 
to  retain  with  some  degree  of  force,  or  with  some  care, 
followed  by  doten,  under,  up,  in.  oj\  out,  fcc. ;  to  sup- 
port with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to  have  in  one's 
house  or  cohabitation.  To  keep  company,  to  have 
familiar  intercourse;  sometimes,  to  accompany: — sea. 
To  remain  or  continue  in  some  state  or  place;  to  re- 
main unhurt;  to  dwell.  To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  ; 
To  keep  on,  to  go  forward  ;  To  keep  up,  to  continue  un- 
subdued, to  continue. 

Keep,  t.  The  donjon,  or  strongest  part  of  the  old 
castles;  custody;  guardianship. 

Keeper,  «.  One  that  keeps  somebody  or  something  ; 
a  maintainor ;  a  defender,  a  guardian,  a  gaoler,  &c. 

Keep'-er-ship,  s.  Office  of  a  keeper. 

Keep'-ing,  s.  Care ;  custody ;  guard ;  maintenance ; 
in  painting,  the  management  of  light  and  shade, 
so  as  to  make  all  the  other  parts  of  a  picture  keep 
their  proper  relationship  to  the  main  part  or  the  chief 
figure. 

Keep'-aake,  s.    A  gift  for  the  sake  of  the  giver. 

K  EG=k£g,  s.    A  small  barrel,  otherwise  cag. 

KELL=kSI,  155  :  #.  A  caul;  a  chrysalis.— It  Is 
sometimes  used  for  Kail  or  Kale,  which  see. 

KELP=kSlp,  #.  A  sea-plant;  the  calcined  ashes 
of  the  plant  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

KELPY,  k£l'-peu,  «.  A  spirit  of  the  waters  in  Scot- 
land, supposed  to  have  the  form  of  a  horse. 

KELSON.— See  Keelson. 

KELTEfU-kgl'-fcT,*.    Readiness.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 

To  KEMB=k£m,  156:  v.  a.   To  comb.  [Obs.] 

KEMELIN  =  keW4-lin,«.    A  tub.  [Chaucer.] 


KEY 

To  KEN=k©n,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  see  at  a  distance; 

to  know  :—«*».  To  look  round.  [Obs.  or  Provin.] 
Ken,  ».    View;  reach  of  sight  [Obs.] 
Ken'-ning,  *.    View,  ken.  [Bacon.] 
KENDAL-GREEN  =  keV-d<SI-greW',    t.    A 

green  doth  made  at  KendaL  [Shake.  Bp.  HalL] 
KEN  NEL^=keV-ne'l,  t.   A  cot  for  a  dog ;  a  bouse 

for  a  pack  of  bounds ;  hence,  the  pack  itself. 
To  Ken'-nel,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  lie,  to  dwell,  used  of 

beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt  :~act.  To  keep  in  a 

kennel. 
KENNEL-keV-ne'l,  «.    The  channel  or  little 

canal  for  carrying  off  water  in  a  street 
KENTLEDGE-kentMSdgt,  $.    Sort  of  ballast 
KEPT.— See  To  Keep. 
KERCHIEF,  kei'-cMf,  103,  119:  t.    Literally, 

a  head  covering;  any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 
Ker'-chi>f>d,  (-chift,  105, 143)  a.  Hooded.  [Milton.] 
KERF=kerf,  *.    The  slit  made  in  sewing. 
KERMES,  ker'-meez,  101 :  t.   A  substance  con- 

sitting  of  round  reddish  granules,  the  offspring  of  an 

insect  adhering  to  the  scarlet  oak  in  Italy  and  Spain, 

and  used  for  dyeing  red. 
Keii'-mjs»->iin''-kr-jl,  #.    A  reddish  mineral. 
KERN=kem,  # .    An  Irish  foot-soldier ;  as  an  old 

law  term,  an  idle  person,  a  vagabond. 
KERN=kern,  #.  A  hand-mill  or  quern,  which  see; 

a  churn:— See  also  under  Kernel.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 
KERNEL-ker'-nSI,  14:  #.  The  edible  substance 

in  the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit ;  any  thing 

included  in  a  husk;  the  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits:  the 

central  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Ker'-nel,  v.  n.   To  ripen  to  kernels. 
7b  Kern,  v.  n.    To  harden  as  corn ;  to  granulate. 

jSJJt**^'  (Corn-baby.)  an  image  at  harvest-home. 

Ker'-nel-ly,  105 :  ad.  Full  of.  or  resembling  kernels. 
Ker-nel-wort,  141 :  #.  An  herb. 

KERSEY,  ker'-xe*   151:   #.    A  coarse  woollen 

•   stuff. 

Krr'-sry-mere",  *.  A  fine  twilled  woollen  stuff: 
the  name  seems  to  be  confusedly  related  to  the  previous 
word,  and  to  Cashmere, 

To  KERVE=kervt,  ».  a.   To  curve.  [Spenser.] 

KESAR,  ke'-xar,  151 :  j.    A  Ciesar.  [Spenser.] 

KEST-k8st,f>rrf./«we.    Cast  [Spenser.] 

KESTREL.— See  CoistriL 

KETCH =k$tch,  *.    A  vessel  with  two  masts,  from 

.,iS2J?  VMtona,  generally  a  yacht  or  a  bomb-vessel. 

KETCHUP.— See  Catchup. 

KETTLE,  kXf-t),  101  :  t.  A  metal  vessel  used 
for  putting  liquids  to  boil,  with  or  without  some  sub- 
stance for  cooking;  but  generally  without 

Ket/-tl*-drum,  «.  A  drum  of  metal,  except  the  head. 

KEVEL=keV-e*l,  $.    A  wooden  pin  on  ship-board. 

KEX.— _See  Kecksy. 

KEY,  kee,  103:  *.  That  by  which  a  lock  is  fastened 
or  unfastened ;  an  instrument,  generally  of  metal,  with 
cavities  correspondent  to  the  wards  of  the  look ;  hence, 
any  instrument  by  which  something  is  turned  or 
screwed;  that  which  solves  a  difficulty;  that  which, 
being  struck  or  moved,  produces  a  required  note  on  a 
musical  instrument;  hence,  the  note  itself;  and  hence, 
distinctively,  the  fundamental  note  to  which  every 
other  in  the  air  has  reference;  it  is  used  by  Evelyn  to 
signify  the  husk  which  shuts  up  or  encloses  the  seed 
of  an  ash.  The  word  Quay,  always  pronounced  as 
this  word,  is  sometimes  confounded  with  it  in  spelling : 
— See  Quay  and  Quayage. 

Keyed,  1 1 4 :  a.    Furnished  with  a  key ;  set  to  a  key. 

Kf  »'-cold,  (-cAltd)  a.  Cold  as  an  iron  key.  [Shaks.j 

K<y-hole,  #.    An  aperture  for  receiving  the  key. 

Key '-stone,  s.  The  top  or  fastening  stone  of  an  arch. 
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KIN 

KHAN,  cixn,  160,  112:  *.    In  Asia,  a  governor. 

u  thief,  a  prince ;  uUo,  a  place  wliich  serves  as  an  inu. 
KIBE=k*Tbe,  76:  #.    An  ulcerated  chilblain,  par- 

ticularly  in  tlic  keel. 
Kib*d,  114:  a.    Troubled  with  kibes;  as,  Kibed 

To  KlCK=kick,  t».  a.  and  n.  To  strike  with  the 
foot:— neu.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  with  violence;  to 
manifest  opposition. 

Kick,*.    A  blow  with  the  foot 

Kick'-er,  36  :  t.    One  that  kicks. 

Kick'-ing,  #.    The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot. 

KICKS HAWWkiick'-shitt,  #.  A  something  made 
up,  particularly  by  cookery  for  the  table:  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  quelque  chose. 

Kick'-shoe,  (-shoo,  127)  t.  Another  corruption 
of,  or  allusion  to.  the  foregoing,  used  to  signify  a  dancer 
in  contempt.  [Milton :  prose} 

KICKSY-W1CKSEY,  kTck''-s£ywtck'-8*j,  «. 
A  man's  wife,  in  contempt,  between  whom  and  her 
huslmmi  kicks  or  winks  pass,  as  the  humour  happens. 


[Shaks.] 
KlD=k 


=kld,  t.    The  young  of  a  goat. 
To  Kid,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  kids. 
Kid'-ling,  *.    A  young  kid. 
To  KlD=kId,  t>.  a.    To  make  known.  [Obs.] 
KIDDER=k!d'-deT,  ».    An  engrosser  of  com  ;  a 

travelling  dealer.  [Obs.  or  local.  1 
KIDDLE,  kld'-dl,  101 :  t.   A  wear  in  a  rirer  to 

catch  fish,  corruptly  called  Kettle  or  Kittle. 
To  KIDNAP-kTd'-nap,  v.  a.   To  steal,  applied 

exclusively  to  the  stealing  of  a  child  or  adult,  male  or 

female. 
Kid'-nap-per,  «.    One  who  kidnaps.  ' 
Kid'-nap-ping,  s.   The  stealing  of  human  beings. 
KIDN  EY=kId'-n^,  s.  One  of  the  two  glands  that 

separate  the  urine  from  the  blood :— See  also  the  next 

word. 
Kid'-ney-bban,  «.    A  sort  of  bean,  so  called  from 

its  resemblance  to  a  kidney.    And  because  kidney  is 

here  used  to  distinguish  the  sort,  it  is  ludicrously  em- 
ployed on  other  occasions  with  the  like  purport;  as. 

Men  of  the  same  kidney. 
£3- Other  compounds   are  Kidney-vetch  or  Ktdrney- 

wort,  (a  plant  supposed  of  wholesome  effect  on  the 

kidneys,)  &c 
KILDERKIN=kTl'-der-km,  *.    A  small  barrel. 
7bKlLL=kill,  155:  v.a.  (Kilt  for  killed  is  used 

by  Spenser.)  To  deprive  of  lifej  to  deprive  of  active 

qualities. 
KilMer,  36  :  s.    One  who  kills. 
KlLLOWWMlMow,  *.    A  deep  blue  or  blackish 

earth. 
KILN,  kil,  156 :  s.   A  fabric  for  drying  or  burning. 
To  Kiln'-dry,  v.  a.    To  dry  in  a  kiln. 
KILOGRAM=*Ml'-o-gram,«.  (Compare  Chiliad.) 

A  thousand  grams.    The  term  belongs  to  the  French 

system  of  weight:— See  Gram. 
Kii/'-o-li'-teh,  #.    A  thousand  liters.  [Fr.] 
Kii/'-o-mb'-TER,  S.    A  thousand  meters.  [Fr.j 
KlLT=ktlt,  *.    The  short  petticoat  of  a  Highlander. 
KIMBO=kTm'-bo,  a.     Crooked,  arched :  the  arms 

are  a-kimbo  when  the  hands  are  on  the  hips,  and  the 

elbows  arched  outwards.    * 
KIN=kiD,  f.  and  a.  Relationship  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage; people  related  to  each  other;  relationship  by 

the  nature  of  the  things :—adj.  Of  the  same  nature; 

congenial. 
Kin'-dred,  s.  and  a.    People  related  to  each  other; 

relationship;  consanguinity;  affinity:— adj.  Related; 

cognate,  congenial. 
Kin«/-fo/k,  (-fikt,  139)  t.pf.    Relations. 
KinZ-man,  Kins'-vrom-an,  116:  #.    A  relation. 


KIS 

K/Ni),  (klntd,  115)  t.  Literally,  a  race  or  family,  a 
genus;  (see  Genus;)  that  distribution  or  classification 
of  things  of  which  the  subdivision  is  into  sons,  or 
species;  in  a  looser  sense,  sort  or  species,  nature, 
manner,  way. 

Ktnd'-ed,  a.  Begotten,  generated.  [Spenser.]  To 
Kindle,  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  forth,  is  related  to 
this  word. 

Kind'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Homogeneal,  congenial ;  na- 
tural, fit,  proper:— adv.  Naturally,  fitly:— See  also 
lower. 

Kind'-li-ness,  #.  Natural  disposition : — See  also  lower. 

Kind '-less,  a.    Unnatural.  [Shaks.] 

Kind,  a.  Having  qualities  fit  for  one  who  is  related 
to  every  child  of  Adam, — benevolent,  filled  with  general 
good  will;  favourable,  beneficent. 

Ktnd'-U,  a.  and  ad.  Bland;  mild: — adv.  Bene* 
volentiy,  favourably,  softening. 

Kind'-li-ness,  t.  Favour,  affection  : — See  also  above. 

Ksnd'-ness,  t.  Benevolence;  favour;  love;  benefit 
conferred. 

To  KINDLE,  kfn'-dl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  set 
on  fire;  to  inflame  as  the  passions.  In  the  sense  of  to 
bring  forth,  which  is  used  of  some  particular  animals, 
it  is  related  to  Kind,  (a  race,)  and  Kinded: — neu.  To 
take  fire ;  to  grow  iuto  rage. 

Kin'-dler,  S.    One  that  lights;  one  that  inflames. 

KINDLY,  KINDLESS,  &C— See  under  Kin. 

KlNE=k1ne,  77  :  #.  pi.    Cows.  [Obs.  or  local] 

KlNG=?kIng,  *.  The  ruler  of  a  nation,  a  monarch, 
a  sovereign ;  a  piece  or  a  card  representing  a  king  in 
a  game;  Kings  at  arms,  the  three  principal  heralds, 
namely,  Qarter,  Clarencieux,  and  tforroy. 

To  King,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king ;  to  make 
royal ;  a  word  rather  ludicrous.  [Shaks.] 

King'-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Belonging  to,  or  suitable  to,  a 
king;  royal:— adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  king. 

King/-dom,  18:  t.  The  dominion,  territory,  or  people 
of  a  king  j  a  division  in  natural  history ;  a  region,  a 
tract. 

King'-domed,  114:  a.  Proud  of  kingly  power. 
(Shaks.] 

KingMlood,  118 :  *.  State  of  being  a  king.  [Gower.] 

King'-sbip,  s.    Royalty,  monarchy.  [K.  Charles.] 

(K>  Among  the  compounds  are  King -apple  ;  Ki*g*-bird; 
King* -craft,  (the  art  of  governing,  generally  used  in 
repreheusion ;)  King* -cup,  (a flower;)  Kinif-Jisher,  (a 
bird:— See  Halcyon;)  Km?  like;  KingW-bench,  (a 
tribunal  in  which  the  king  used  to  sit  In  person;) 
King's-Svit,  (the  scrofula,  a  disease  which  it  was 
believed  a  king  could  cure  by  touching  the  patient;) 
Kintfs'-spear.  (a  plant ;)  King's* -stone,  (a  fish  J  &c 

KINlC=ktn'Tck,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  Cinchona 
bark,  as  kinic  acid. 

Ki'-nate,  s.    Kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

KINK,  kingk,  158 :  s.  A  twist  or  turn  in  a  rope 
occasioned  by  being  stiff,  or  close  laid. 

KINSFOLK,  KINSMAN,  &c— See  under  Kin. 

KIPPER^kipV-peT,  36  :  *.  A  salmon  during  the 
season  when  unfit  to  be  taken;  the  unfit  season  for 
salmon. 

KIRK=kerk,  35:  «.    Church.  [Obs.  or  Scottish.] 

Kirk'-man,  s.    One  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

KIRTLE,  ker'-tl,  35, 101 :  s.    An  upper  garment 

or  gown ;  a  petticoat. 
Kir'-tled,  1 14  :  a.    Wearing  a  kirtle. 
To  K1SS=kiss,  v.  a.    To  salute  by  applying  and 
separating  the  lips  j  to  touch  gently,  as  by  a  kiss ;  to 
treat  with  fondness. 
Kiss,  s.    A  salute  by  kissing. 
Kiss'-rr,  36:  t.    One  who  kisses, 
ft?*  Among  the  compounds  are  Kis' sing  comfit,  (perfumed 
sugar  plums  for  sweetening  the  breath ;)  Kit'timg-cr+tt. 
(crust  formed  when  one  loaf  in  baking  has  touched 

I      another.)  &c. 
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KNA 

K 11V  Wit,  t.  A  vessel  which  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  of  various  size,  make,  and  purpose;  as  a 
bottle,  a  sort  of  churn,  a  wooden  Teasel  in  which  sal- 
mon is  sent  up  to  town;  from  the  last  is  probably  de- 
rived the  phrase,  a  kit  of  people,  or  the  whole  kit  of 
them,  &c 

KlT=kit,  t.  A  diminutive  Addle. 

KIT-CAT«kit'-«at,  a.  The  epithet  of  a  club  of 
which  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  distinguished  wits 
were  members,  who  chose  this  name  because  they 
were  served  with  mutton-pies  by  one  Kit  (Christo- 
pher) Cat;  also,  the  epithet  of  a  portrait,  when  a 
person  is  represented  not  at  half-length,  but  rather 
more  than  three-quarters,  such  being  the  size  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  their  original  room  of 
meeting  not  being  lofty  enough  for  a  larger  sixe. 

KITCHEN«=kitch'-3n,  14 :  #.  The  place  or  room 
in  a  bouse  where  the  provisions  are  cooked ;  the  cor- 
respondent place  in  a  ship ;  a  compact  utensil  for 
cooking. 

O  Among  the  compounds  are  Kitchftn-tarden,  (garden 
for  raising  vegetables  for  the  table;)  K  it  ch' en-maid,  or 
Kitch'tm-wench ;  Kitchen-stuff,  (fht  collected  from  pots 
and  dripping-pans  })  Kitch'en-work,  &c. 

KlTE=k1te,  76 :  #.  A  rapacious  bird  ;  a  rapacious 
man ;  a  paper  toy  raised  by  a  string  and  the  action 
of  the  wind  into  the  air. 

Kitrs'-foot,  (-fotft,  118)  f.  A  plant. 

KlTH=kTth,  *.  Acquaintance.  [Obs] 

KITLING=klY-lIng,«.  A  whelp.  [Obs] 

Krr'-TKt,  1 14  :  #.  A  young  cat 

To  Kit'-Un,  v,  it.  To  bring  forth  kittens. 

KlTTIWAKE=lutf-ti-wAkt,  *.  A  sort  of  gull. 

To  K  LICK.— Sec  To  Click.  In  Scotland,  it  means 
To  pilfer. 

To  KNAB,  nab,  157  :  v.  a,  (Compare  To  Knap.) 
To  bite  or  nibble ;  to  seize  suddenly  as  with  the  teeth. 
[Vulg] 

To  Anab'-ble,  v.  n.  To  nibble.  [Brown.] 

KNACK=uack,  157:  s.  Primarily,  any  little  in- 
genious toy.  a  knick-nack,  which  in  modern  collo- 
quial style  is  used  for  the  word  in  this  sense ;  a  nice  or 
neat  trick  ;  a  readiness  or  dexterity  in  some  slight 
operation. 

Anack'-*T,  *.  A  maker  of  knacks ;  [Obs. ]  A  rope- 
maker:  [Ainsworth,]  One  that  makes  collars  and 
other  furniture  for  cart-horses;  [Mortimer.]  In  mo- 
dern use,  a  man  who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter, 
and  cuts  them  up  for  dog's-meat. 

Anack'-ish,  a.  Trickish;  [More.  1660.]  Hence, 
Knackishness. 

To  KNACK,  n«ck,  157:  v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp 

?uick  noise,  of  which  the  word  is  imitative. 
ilAG,  n&g..    157:  #.  A   knot  in  wood;   a  peg; 
shoot  of  a  deer's  horn }  ruggcl  top  of  a  rock  or  hill. 

Ahag'-yy,  (-guity  77)  a.  Knotty;  rugged;  ill- 
humoured. 

KNAP,  Dap,  157:  #.  A  prominence,  a  hillock.  It 
seems  to  have  beeu  the  original  way  of  spelling  Nap, 
the  down  of  plants,  or  the  villous  part  of  cloth :  hence 
the  compounds  Knap' bottle  and  KnajZ-weed,  names 
of  pUnta. 

To  KNAP=nap,  157:  v.  a.  To  bite;  to  break 
short  The  verb  To  Snap,  and  the  adj.  Snappish,  ori- 
ginate from  this  verb. 

A'nap'-sack,  s.  The  little  sack  or  bag  in  which  a 
soldier  carries  what  he  knaps  or  eats; — See  also  To 
Knab. 

To  A'nap,  v.  ii.  and  a.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of 
the  teeth  when  they  meet:— act.  To  strike  so  as  to 
make  a  sharp  noise s— Compare  To  Knack. 

To  ATnap'pi.b,  v.  n.  To  Knap. 

KNAR,  KNARLED.— See  Gnar,  fee. 

KNAVE,  nave,  157:  #.  Originally,  a  boy,  as  a 
knave-child;  a  servant;  (in  these  seuses,  obs.]  the 
coat  or  court-card  next  below  the  kiog  and  the  queen  $ 
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In  modern  use,  a  term  of  reproach,  always  implying 
want  oi'  lionesty,—  a  base,  cheating  fellow. 

Jfha'-vish,  a.  Dishonest,  fraudulent ;  it  is  also  used 
with  slighter  reproach  to  signify,  full  of  tricks,  mis- 
chievous, waggish. 

Ana'-visll-ijr,  ad.  In  a  knavish  manner. 

Aha'-vish-ness,  S.  State  or  quality  of  being  knavish. 

Aoa'-ver-v,  *.  Petty  villainy;  tricks;  sometimes 
in  old  colloquial  style,  knacks  or  trifling  ornaments. 

To  KNEAD,  nead,  157:  v.  a.  To  work  or  press 
ingredients  into  a  mass,  as  In  making  flour  into  dough. 

Ahead'-ing-trotf?A,  (-trdff,125, 162)  #.  A  trough 
used  in  kneading. 

KNEE,  nee,  157 :  #.  The  Joint  of  the  leg  with  the 
thigh ;  something  that  resembles  a  human  knee  whru 
bent,  as  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  or  the  angle  where 
two  pieces  join. 

7b  Anee,  v.  a.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling.  [Shaka.] 

Aneed,  114:  a.  Having  knees;  geniculated. 

89*  Among  the  compounds  are  Knee0 -crooking,  (obse- 
quious;) Knee*  deep,  fdeep,  so  as  to  reach  the 
knees ;)  Knee1 'holly  or  Knetr-holm,  (a  plant ;)  Knee*- 
pan.  (the  round  bone  on  tho  fore  part  of  the  knee ;) 
Kncj-timber,  (timber  with  crooks  or  angles ;)  Knee- 
tribmte,  (worship  on  the  knees;)  &c. 

To  Anbki,,  I  Anelt,  inelt,  135 :  v.  n.  (The  regular 
form  is  obsolescent )  To  bend  the  knee ;  more  com- 
monly, to  bend  and  rest  one  or  both  knees  on  the 
ground. 

Aneel'-eT,  s.  One  who  kneels. 

KNELL,  n£ll,  157  :  #.  Primarily,  the  stroke  of  a 
bell ;  appropriately,  the  sound  of  a  bell  rang  at  a  per- 
son's death,  or  at  his  funeral. 

KN  ELT,  See  To  Kneel :  Knew,  See  To  Know. 

KNICK-KNACK,  ntck'-nack,  i.  See  Knack. 

K  N 1FE,  nlfe,  157 :         It.  An  edged  instrument  for 

KN  IV  ES,  n I  viz, 143 :  pi.  ] cutting  meat,  and  for  other 
common  uses ;  in  old  authors,  it  has  a  more  general 
sense,  including  a  sword,  a  dagger,  &c. 

KNIGHT,  nlte,  157,  139,  162:  #.  Originally,  an 
attendant ;  a  military  attendant,  and  hence,  a  soldier, 
a  champion ;  a  man  on  whom  the  king  or  his  lieute- 
nant has  conferred  the  distinction  of  being  addressed 
by  the  style  of  Sir  before  his  Christian  name,  as.  Sir 
Thomas,  Sir  Richard  ;  anciently,  when  the  Christian 
name  was  not  knoan,  the  style  was  Sir  Knight 
Knight-errant,  a  wandering  knight,  or  one  who  went 
iu  quest  of  adventures:  Knight  of  the  Shire,  he  who 
represents  the  shire  in  parliament :  Knight  of  th§ 
Post,  an  ironical  name  for  a  rogue,  or  one  who  was 
dubbed  at  a  whipping-post ;  it  used  to  be  given  espe- 
cially to  one  who  was  ready  to  perjure  himself  and 
hazard  the  pillory  for  a  reward. 

To  Knight,  v.  a.  To  dub  or  make  a  knight. 

K\xighi'-\y>  a.  and  ad.  Beseeming  a  knight: — adv. 
So  as  to  become  a  knight. 

AD^At'-li-ness,  #.  Duties  of  a  knight.  [Spenser.] 

Knight' Ac**,  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight  [Spenser.] 

A'ni£&t'-hood,  (-hd&d,  1 18)  #.  The  character  or 
dignity  of  a  knight ;  the  order  or  fraternity  of  knights. 

Ant^At-er'-rant-ry,  #.  The  principles  and  practices 
of  the  ancient  knights  errant 

To  KNIT,  n!t,U57:   t>.  a.  and  «.  (The  regular 

I  Knit,  nit,    >form   is   also  used.)     To  make  or 

Knit,  nit,   ] unite  by  texture  without  the  loom; 

to  unite  closely,  to  loin,  to  contract  :—»*«.  To  weave 

without  a  loom ;  to  join. 

Anit,  f.  Texture.     Ahit'-ting,  #.  Junction. 

Anit'-teT,  36  :  s.  One  that  knits. 

Anit"-ting-nee'-dle,  #.  A  wire  used  in  knitting. 

Anit'-tlr,  101  :  «.  A  purse  -string  ;  a  hammock-string. 

Anitch,J.  That  which  is  knit  up.  a  fagot.  [Wicliffe.] 

KNOB,  n5b,  157:  S.  A  hard  bunch  or  part  that 
swells  out  suddenly :  Chancer  writes  it  Knop. 

To  Anob,  v.  n.  To  grow  into  knobs ;  to  bunch. 


The  sign  =  is  n»td  after  mode*  of  »pelling  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  Bound. 
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JTnob'-bed,  114  :  a.  Set  with  knobs,  bunchy. 

Anob'-by,  a.  Full  of  knobt.  knotty,  stubborn. 

A'nob'-bi-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  knobby. 

To  KNOCK,  nock,  157 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  strike  or 
beat  with  something  hard,  followed  by  at;  to  drive  or 
be  driven  against  something,  to  clash :  To  knock  under, 
to  knock  under  the  table  in  token  of  giving  in,  as  at  a 
carousing  party,  and  hence  to  give  in  generally,  to 
yield:  (See To  Knuckle :^-aet.  To  give  blows  to,  with 
or  against  something  * *rd :  it  is  followed  by  various 
particles,  as  up,  d*wn,  off",  out.  To  knock  up  is  to 
rouse  by  knocking ;  and  in  another  colloquial  sense, 
to  knock  about  or  so  use  as  to  exhaust  the  powers ; 
To  knock  on  the  head,  or  at  head,  is,  to  kill  by  a  blow 
on  the  head. 

Anock,  f .  A  blow,  a  stroke  with  something  hard  or 
heavy;  a  stroke  on  the  door  for  admittance. 

Knock' -er, «.  One  that  knocks  ;  the  hammer  of  a  door. 

jrnockMng,  #.  The  act  of  one  who  knocks  ;  a  rap. 

To  KNOLL,  nolt,  157,  116  :  v.a.  and  n.  (Com- 
pare  To  Knell)  To  ring  for  a  funeral:— neu.  To 
sound  as  a  bell. 

KNOLL,  nolt,*.  A  little  round  bill;  the  top  or 
cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

KNOP,  KNOPPED.— See  Knob,  &c. 

KNOT,  n5t,  157:  s.  Such  complication  of  cord  or 
string  as  cannot  be  easily  disentangled ;  a  place  in  a 
piece  of  wood  caused  by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough, 
and  a  consequent  transverse  direction  of  fibres  or 

grain ;  hence,  any  arrangement  of  parta  of  which  the 
nes  frequently  intersect;  any  bond  of  union;  diffi- 
culty, intricacy,  perplexity ;  a  cluster,  a  band ;  a  divi- 
sion of  the  log-line  used  at  sea,  or  the  space  between 
one  knot  and  another,  answering  to  a  mile  ;  a  shoul- 
der-knot or  epaulet.  It  was  a  name  given  by  Canute 
to  a  bird  of  the  snipe  kind. 

Jb  Knot,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  complicate  in  knots;  to 
tie:— *<m.  To  form  knots  or  joints  while  growing;  to 
knit  knots  for  fringes. 

ATnot'-ted,  a.  Full  of  knots. 

A'not'-ty,  a.  Knotted ;  hard ;  intricate ;  difficult. 

ifnot'-tt-ness,  t.  Quality  or  state  of  being  knotty. 

Knot?-\eea,  a.  Without  knots.  [Congreve.] 

Q&>  Among  the  compounds  are  Knotf-berry-huth  and 
Knot'-arass,  names  of  plants. 

KNOUT,  nowt,  157,  31 :  #.  A  punishment  by  the 
whip  in  Russia,  accompanied  sometimes  by  slinging 
the  criminal  so  as  to  dislocate  the  shoulders. 

To  KNOW,  no,  157, 125  :\  v.  a.  and  n.  To  per- 
I  Knew,  new=nu,  110 :  >ceive  intellectually.whe* 
Known,  no\»n,=nont,  j  ther  intuitively  or  by 
the  previous  use  of  means ;  to  recognise,  to  distinguish ; 
to  be  familiar  with  ;  to  have  sexual  commerce  with  : 
'—neu.  To  have  intellectual  perception,  sometimes 
with  of;  to  have  information  generally,  or  of  any  spe- 
cific kind;  To  know  Jvr,  a  colloquialism  used  instead 
of  To  know  of. 

Knou/-a-b\e,  a.  That  may  be  known  or  ascertained. 

Ano«/-eT,  36  :  ».  One  who  .knows. 

Knouf -ing,  a.  and  «.  Having  knowledge,  general  or 
particular;  intelligent;  skilful ;  cunning  .—I.  [Shaks.] 
Quality  of  knowing. 

Knov/-mg-\y,  ad.  With  knowledge ;  with  design. 

JifNoiri/-EDOB,  (nol'-e'dge,  136,  168)  *,  Truth 
ascertained ;  metaphysical  truth  ascertained,  or  the 
discovery  of  what  is  necessarily  contained  in  previous 
admissions,  which  was  not  perceived  when  the  admis- 
sions were  made,— (this  is  knowledge  in  the  distinc- 
tive or  emphatic  sense ;)  Physical  truth  or  facts  ascer- 
tained by  experiment;  that  intellectual  state  when 
belief  or  opinion  ends  in  moral  certainty,— assured  be- 
lief, confirmed  opinion;  learning  as  opposed  to  Igno- 
rance; skill;  cognisance  ;  acquaintance;  information. 

To  Knotcl'-edge,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge.  [Obs.] 

To  KNUBBLE,  nub'-bl,  157,  101  :  v.  a.  To 
beat.  [Obs] 

KNUCKLE,  nuc'-kl,  101 :  ..  A  joint  of  the  fin 
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Sprs,  particularly  when  protuberant  by  closing  the 
nger ;  the  knee  Joint  of  a  calf,  as  a  knuckle  of  veal ; 

formerly,  the  joint  of  a  plant 
To  JTnuc'-kl*,  ©.  n.  To  bend  the  fingers  ;  to  yield, 

from  an  old  custom  of  striking  the  under  side  of  a 

table  when  defeated  in  an  argument 
Anuc'-kled,  1 14  :  a.  %/ointed. 
KNUFF,nuff,  157:  t.  (Compare  Gnoff.)  float. 
KNUR,  nur,  151 :  *.  See   Knar  and  Gnar#  It  is 

also  written  Knule  i  hence,  knurled,  (fall  of  knots.) 

robsj 

KOPECK=ko'-p8ck,  t.  A  Russian  copper  coin. 
KORAN=kore'-an,  s.  The  same  as  Alkorxm,  the 

Sefix  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  The. 
AAL=kra'-<Sl,  #.  A  Hottentot  village. 
KRAKEN=kra'-ken,  #.  A  supposed  enormous  sea 

animal,  so  large  as  to  be  taken  for  an  island. 
KUFlC=ku'-fick,  a.   An  epithet  of  the   ancient 
Arabic  letters,  so  called  from  Km/a  on  the  Euphrates. 
KUMlSS=ku'-mfss,  #.  A  spirituous  liquor  which 
the  Tartars  make  from  mare's  milk. 


L  is  popularly  the  eleventh  letter  of  *jtbe  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twelfth ;  see  J  :  its  sound  is  the  €9th 
element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  is  frequently 
silent;  see  Prin.  139.  It  is  very  frequently  written 
doublo  where  the  pronunciation  would  be  equally  in- 
dicated by  being  written  single :— See  the  word  Par- 
ticiple in  the  dictionary.  As  a  contraction  It  often 
stands  for  Libra,  a  pound  in  money,  as  lb.  stand  for 
a  pound  in  weight  It  also  often  stands  for  Liber, 
book,  or  division  in  a  work.  L.  L.  D.,  legum  doctor,  a 
doctor  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

LA,  laSs»  intcrj.  The  Saxon  form  of  the  interjection 
Lot  and  often  taking  its  place  in  our  old  dramas.  In 
vulgar  use,  it  is  still  prevalent 

LA,  li,  [Ital.]  170 i  t,  A  term  in  music:  see  Fa. 

LAB=l£b,  *.  A  blab.  [Chaucer.] 

LABDANUM=laV-da-num,  #.  A  resin  that 
exudes  from  a  shrub  in  Crete. 

7b  LABEFY=lary4-fy,6;  v.  a.  To  impair. 

Lary-e-fW-Zion,  89  :  #.  A  weakening  or  impairing. 

LABEL=la'-Wl,  :  A  narrow  slip  of  silk,  paper, 
or  other  material,  sometimes  metal,  containing  a  name 
or  title,  and  affixed  to  something  to  indicate  it*  nature 
or  contents;  a  codicil;  an  appendage  consisting  of 
fillets  to  the  family  arms;  a  thin  brass  rule  used  in 
taking  altitudes. 

To  La'-bel,  v.  a.  To  affix  a  label  to. 

LABENT=la'-b«nt,  a.  Sliding,  gliding.— See  the 
relations  under  Lapse. 

LABIAL,  la'-b£-al,  105,  146:  a.  and  #.  Per- 
taining to  the  lips ;  formed  by  the  lips  i—e.  A  letter, 
or  its  sound,  which  is  articulated  by  the  lips. 

La"-bi-a'-ted,  a.  Having  parts  resembling  lips. 

La'-bi-0*dbn"-t.4L,  a.  Articulated  by  the  joint  use 
of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

La'-bra,  ».  The  Spanish  word  for  lip.  [Shaks,] 

LABORATORY,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

LABOUR,  la'-bur,  120,  40  :  #.  The  act  of  doing 
what  requires  exertion  and  consequent  relaxation  of 
strength ;  pains,  toil,  work,  travail ;  the  work  to  be 
done;  tho  work  done;  exercise  with  some  violence; 
the  toil  or  force  of  nature  in  childbirth. 

To  La'- bow r,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  toil ;  to  take  pains ; 
to  movo  with  difficulty ;  to  move  with  the  action  of  all 
its  parts,  spoken  of  a  ship  or  of  machinery  j  to  be  in 
the  agony  of  bearing  a  child  ;  to  suffer  from  disease, 
pain,  or  other  cause,  followed  by  under.— act.  To  be- 
stow labour  on  ;  to  beat 


The  tebmoM  entire,  and  the  principle  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowth:  gaV-wau;  chap'-man:  pi-pi7!  liw:  g&d:  j'^  ue.Jcw,  55:  a,t,'v&C  mute,  171. 
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La'-botrt-eT,  t.  One  who  labours,  especially  who 
,      does  work  requiring  toil  rather  than  skill. 

Lf/-bo*T-Iest,  a.  Without  labour. 

La'-Wr-eome,  (-Sam,  107)  a.  With  great  labour. 
[Snaks.] 

ty- La'bo*ro*M  and  Letbouromtlyx*  now  supplanted 
by  Laborious  snd  Laboriously. 

Lab'-o-b^nt,  92  :  *.  A  chemist  [Ob*.] 

LalZ-o-ra-tor-y,  129  :  *.  A  chemist's  work- room. 

Lu-Bc/-Kl-ousf  90,  120:  a.  Using  labour;  re. 
quiring  labour}  tiresome;  not  easy. 

Lo-bcZ-ri-Otft-ly,  ad.  With  labour,  with  toil. 

I^bottfMM-Deo,  t.  Quality  of  being  laborious. 

LABRA.— lee  under  LabiaL 

LABURNUM-l<3-bui'-num,  «.  A  garden  shrub. 

LABYRINTH,  laV4-rfnft,  105 :  #.  A  maze,  a 
place  with  inextricable  windings. 

L*b/-y-rinth//-i-<jn,  a.  Winding,  intricate. 

LAC=l£ck,  #•  A  substance  considered  a  gum,  but 
inflammable,  and  Insoluble  in  water. 

LAC=lick,#.  An  East-Indian  word  for  100,000. 

LACE=l£ct,  9.  Primarily,  a  string  or  cord;  hence, 
a  snare,  noose,  or  gin;  in  modern  use,  a  platted 
string  which  women  use  to  fasten  their  clothes  ;  tex- 
ture in  a  more  general  sense,  and  hence,  specially,  a 
texture  of  very  fine  linen  thread  curiously  adorned  ; 
texture  of  linen  thread  mingled  with  gold  and  silver  : 
from  the  notion  of  ornament  or  something  additional, 
it  was  a  cant  word  tor  spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other 
beverage. 

To  Lace,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  lace  or  string ;  to 
ran  on  to  a  string  by  insertion  through  eyelet  holes ; 
to  strike  with  a  cord  or  rope's  end, and  hence,  to  beat ; 
to  adorn  as  with  lace  or  embellishments :  in  old  cant 
language,  to  add  spirits  to  a  beverage.  Lactd-Mutton 
(set  off  with  lftce*^  is  an  old  cant  word  for  a  prostitute. 

Lace'-man,  Lace'-wom-an,  t.  A  dealer  in  lace. 

To  LACERATE-laW-Sr-ate,  v.  a.  To  rend. 

Lac"-er-a'-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  tear. 

Lac'-er-a^-fYon,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rend- 
ing; the  breach  made  by  tearing. 

Lac'-er-a-bl*,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  rent, 

LACERTUS— Id-cer'-tua,  #.  The  lizard  fish. 

Lo-cer'-tsne,  105 :  a.  Like  a  lisard. 

LACHE,  [Norman  Fr.l  latch,  170:  *.  Neglect, 
negligence.  [Law.]  It  is  also  spelled  Lach'ei. 

LACHRYMAL,  lick'-re-mal,  161,  105:  a. 
Generating  tears. 

LacV-ry-mar-y,  a.   Containing  tears.  CAddison.] 

LacV-ry-ma'-tor-y,  *.  A  vessel  in  which  tears  are 
collected  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

LacA/-ry-ma"-/iou,  89  :  «.    Act  of  shedding  tears. 

LACINIATED,  l<!-cTn"-£-a'-ted,  105:  a. 
Adorned  with  fringes :  in  botany,  jagged. 

To  LACK=s-l£ck,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  want,  to  be 
destitute  of  :— mm.  To  be  in  want  j  to  be  wanting. 

Lack,  9.  Want,  need ;  failure.  In  any  other  sense, 
see  Lac 

Lack'-eT,  9.  One  who  lacks.  In  any  other  sense, 
see  Lacquer. 

*>  Shakspeare,  in  comedy,  uses  the  compounds  Lack'- 
erafo,  Lack-tinen,  and  LacV-iustre. 

LACKADAY«lack'-d-da^,  intetj.  Alas !  the  day. 
Ludicrously,  Lachadaisy  1  hence,  LacXadaFtical,  af- 
fectedly pensive. 

LACKEY^lSck'-ln,,  *.  A  footman,  a  footboy. 
To  Lack'-ey,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  attend  servilely : — 

new.  To  act  as  a  footboy ;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 
LACONIC=l<3-c5n'-Tck,  88      1  a.  After  the  man- 
LACONICAL,   ld.c5n'4-c5U  ner  of  the  La- 

eo'aet  or  Spartans, — brief,  concise,  pithy. 
Lo-con'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  Briefly,  concisely. 
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Lac'-o-nism,  «.  A  brief,  pithy  phrase  or  saying. 

LACQUER,  tfcMcer,  76,  145:  t.  A  kind  of 
varnish. 

7b  Lac'-fuer.  v.  m.    To  varnish  with  lacquer. 

LACTAGE*-l£ck'-tagt,  t.  Produce  from  animals 
yielding  milk.  [Shuckford.] 

Lac/tar-y,  a.  and  *.  Milky  : — t.  A  dairy. 

(£>  See  Lactate,  Lactation,  lower  in  the  class. 

Lac'-te-a),  a.  and  9.  Pertaining  to  milk ;  conveying 
chyle:—*.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which  conve} s 
chyle  from  the  intestines.  Lac1  Can  and  Lac'teous, 
adjectives  of  like  meaning,  are  out  of  use. 

Lac-tes'-cent,  a.  Producing  milk ;  abounding  with 
any  milky  liquid. 

Lac-tes'-cence,  9.  Quality  of  being  lactescent 

Lac-tif  '-er-oiffi,  a.  Bearing,  conveying,  or  producing 
milk,  or  a  milky  fluid. 

Lac'-tic,  a.  Procured  from  milk,  as  lactic  acid. 

Lac'-tate,  s.  A  salt  from  lactic  acid  with  a  base. 

Lac-ta'-Jfen,  89 :  s.  Act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 

LACUNAR=l<§-cu'-nar,  t.    An  arched  celling. 

La-cu^notft,  120:  a.  Furrowed;  pitted. 

LAD=lftd,  9.  A  boy,  a  stripling. 

Lad'. kin,  t.  A  youth.  [Obs.] 

LAD,  the  old  pret  of  To  Lead,  now  Led. 

LADDER=ISd'-der,  #.  A  frame  with  steps  be- 
tween  two  upright  nieces  ;  any  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  climbing ;  a  gradual  rise. 

LADE=lade,  «.  Mouth  of  a  river.  [Obs.] 

To  LADE—lade,  v.  a.  and  n.  (It  is  regular  except 
that  Laden  is  more  used  than  Laded  for  the  past)  To 
load,  to  freight;  also,  to  heave  or  throw  out  [a  fluid] 
by  small  loads  at  a  time  :—**«.  To  draw  water. 

La'-den,  114:  a.  Laded  or  loaded ;  burthened. 

La'-ding,  #.  Freight;  burthen;  weight. 

La'-dle,  101 :  9.  A  large  deep  spoon  for  lading 
fluids ;  the  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel. 

LaS-dloftfl,  117:  s.  Quantity  contained  in  a  ladle. 

LADY,  la'-d^M,  $.  A  woman  of  distinction,  cor- 
relative to  Lord;  the  proper  title  of  any  woman  whose 
husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl ; 
as  a  common  name  without  being  a  title,  it  is  given  to 
almost  every  well-dressed  woman,  though  it  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
manners,  their  education,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
recreative  pursuits. 

La'-dy^like,  a.  Having  the  manners  of  a  lady. 

La'-dy-ahip,  $.  The  title  of  a  lady. 

La'-dk-day",  9.  The  day  of  our  Lady,  that  is,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  March  25. 

La'-df-bird,  9.  A  corruption  of  /ad y- bug,  the  name 
of  a  small  red  insect,  also  called  La'dy-c&w  and 
La*dyjty. 

$3-  The  other  compounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plants,  as 
La'dytt-b*d"ttraw  ;  La'dy't-bower" ;  Lddy >s-comb" ; 
La*d]f$cuth"ion;  La'dy*sftnTger ;  La'dy'i-manP-tle; 
La'dy't-teal? ;  La'dy,9-iiipmper ;  La'dy't-imocK' ; 
La'dy'strafcet;  &c. 

LAG=lag,  a.  and  #.  Coming  behind,  falling  short ; 
sluggish,  tardy ;  last  :—$.  He  that  hangs  behind;  the 
fag  end  or  rump  of  something. 

To  Lag,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  loiter,  to  stay  behind  ; — 
act.  To  slacken. 

Lag'-yer,  77:  9.  k  loiterer,  an  idler. 

Lag'-gord,  a.  Backward,  slow,  sluggish. 

LAGUNE=l<3-gunt',#.  An  Ituliau  lake. 

LAICAL. — See  under  Lay,  a<#. 

LAIN.— See  To  Lie :  Laid.— See  To  Lay. 

LAI R=  lard,  41  :  9.  The  couch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIR D^larcd,  41 :  #.  A  lord  of  the  manor  in 
Scotland. 

LAITY. — See  under  Lay,  adj. 


Tb«  •%■  =  Is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  hate  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Co*9onant9;  mish-uo,  it  *#  mtiaon,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.e,  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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LAKE^Iakt,  *.  A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water. 

La'ky  (adj.)  is Uttlo  used. 
LAKE— lake, «.  A  red  colour  between  ultramarine 

and  vermilion,  made  of  cochineal. 
LAMA-la'-md,  t.  The  god  of  the  Asiatic  Tartan. 

Also,  a  small  camel  of  South  America. 
LAMB,  Urn,  156:  #.    The  young  of  the  sheep 

kind;  typically,  the  Saviour. 
7b  Lamo,  v.  a.  To  yean,  or  bring  forth  aa  a  ewe. 
Lam^-kin,  s.  A  little  lamb. 

ft>  Among  the  compounds  are  Lamb' -ale,  (a  countrv 
feast  at  lamb- shearing;)  LamV-Hke.  (mild,  innocent;) 
Jximb't'-wool,  (the  corruption  of  an  Irish  word  pro- 
nounced lam'asool,  signifying  the  day  of  apple  fruit, 
and  used  in  English  for  a  mixture  of  ale  with  the 
pulp  of  roasted  apples;)  &c  In  all  these,  as  in  the 
primary  word,  6  is  silent. 
LAMBATIVE,  Um'-ba-fiv,  105:  a.  and  *. 
Accompanied  by  an  action  as  of  the  tongue  in  licking ; 
taken  by  licking:—*.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking. 
Lam'- BR  NT,  a.  Playing  about,  as  the  tongue  of  a 

snake  or  chameleon $  gliding  ;  licking. 
LAM  DOIDAL=Um-doi/-dal,  a.  Having  the  form 

of  the  Greek  letter  lamda,  or  A. 
LAME=lamt,  a.  Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs, 
but  particularly  the  legs ;  hobbling,  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  imperfect,  unsatisfactory. 
LameMy,  ad.  Like  a  cripple ;  imperfectly,  poorly. 
Lame'-ness,  *.  The  state  of  a  cripple ;  weakness. 
To  Lame,  V.  a.  To  make  lame,  to  cripple. 
LAMELLAR,  1  -     „   .  „  Jjmtnin* 

LAMELLATED,  &c|  *•  "*"  Lun1^ 
To  LAMENT«l£-mSnt',  v.  w.  and  a.  To  mourn, 

to  wail,  to  grieve  :—act.  To  bewail,  to  mourn  for. 
La-men t',*.  Lamentation;  [Poetical;]  an  elegy  or 

mournful  ballad. 
La-ment'-er,  36 :  t.  One  who  laments. 
La-ment'-ing,  t.  Lamentation.   [Shaks.] 
Lam'-en-t^-blE,  92:  a.   To  be  lamented ;  mourn- 
ful;  as  a  word  of  contempt  or  ridicule,  sorry,  pitiful. 
Lam'-en-ta-bly,  ad.  Mournfully;  pitifully. 
Lam'-en-ta7-/ion,   89:    *.    Expression   of  sorrow; 

audible  grief;  a  discourse  full  of  lamentation. 
LAMENTINE^tfm'-eH-tlne,  #.    A  large   fish. 

being  a  species  of  walrus,  sea-cow,  or  manatee. 
LAMIA,  lam'4-3,  #.  A  witch  or  she-demon. 
LAMINA,  lam'4-na,  [Ut]  #.  A  thin  plate  or 

scale.    Tho  plural  i*  Lam'-i-nm,  (nee,  103.) 
Lam"-i-na'-ted,  a.  Having  a  contexture  as  of  plates 

one  lying  over  another. 
Lam'-i-nar,  34  :  a.  Consisting  of  layers. 
Lam'-i-na-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  formed  into 

lamina}. 
Lam'-bi.-l^r,  a.  Composed  of  thin  scales  or  flakes. 
Lam"-el-la'-ted,  a.    Formed  of,  or  covered  with 

thin  plates. 
Lui-NBi/.iJB,  (-let,  103)  s.  pi.  Thin  scales  which 
are  found  in  various  natural  objects;  as  those  which 
compose  certain  shells,   and  those  which  form  the 
under  part  of  some  species  of  fungus.    This  is  the 
parent  word  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  a  diminutive 
of  the  leading  word. 
Lo-mel'-Ii-form,  a.  Having  tho  form  of  lamella*. 
7b  LAMM=UUn,  v.  o.  To  beat ;  an  old  cant  word. 
LAMMAS=lam'-ma8,  *.    Literally,  loaf-mas,  or 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
—the  first  of  August 
LAMP=lamp,  s.  A  light  produced  from  on  with  a 
wick;  that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick;  figura- 
tively, a  light  of  any  kind.    Safety  Lamp  is  one  used 
in  coal  mines. 
LampMc,  a.  Obtained  by  using  a  lamp,  as  lamplc 
acid. 
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Lamp'-ing,  a.  Shining,  sparkling.  [Spenser.] 
Lamp'-black,  s.  Black  pigment  originally  obtained  v 

from  the  smoke  of  a  lamp. 
LAMPASS=lam'-pass,  #.  A  lump  of  flesh  in  the 

roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  alxrat  the  size  of  a  nut. 
LAMPOON=lam-pS5n',  *.  A  personal  satire  to 

vex  rather  than  reform ;  abuse,  censure 
To  Lam-poon',  t?.  a.  To  censure  abusively. 
Lam-poon'-cr,   9.   A  scurrilous  writer  of  personal 

satire. 
LAMPREY=lW-prety  «.  A  fish  much  like  the 
eeL    Lam'pron,  jAUt'pret,  are  the  same,  or  of  the 
same  kind. 
LANATED=la'-n<l-tSd,fl.  Woolly. 
La'-nar-y,  S.  A  store-place  for  wool. 
LANCE=lanc«,  11 :  *    A  long  spear. 
To  Lance,  v.  a.   To  cut  with  a  lance  ;  to  cut  or 
open  with  a  lancet ;  to  let  blood ;  to  throw  In  the 
manner  of  a  lance : — See  To  Launch. 
Lan'-cet,  #.    Literally,  a  small   lance, — a  surgical 
knife  of  delicate  make  for  opening  a  vein  and  similar 
operations  ;  a  thin  pointed  window  so  called  as  re- 
sembling a  lancet  in  shape. 
Lan'-cer,  #.  One  that  lances ;  a  soldier  that  carries 

a  lance;  anciently,  a  lancet 
LanceMy,  a.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  [Sidney.] 
Lanw-ce-0-la'-ted,  a.  Shaped  as  a  lance.  [Bot] 
Lance'-pe-8ade",   «.   An  old    name   for  an  officer 

under  a  corporal,  or  a  reduced  officer. 
To  Lanch,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  let  loose,  as  a  lane* 

from  the  hand. — See  To  Launch. 
To  Lan'-CI-natb,  105  :  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate. 
Lan'-Ct-na^-fion,  89  :  $.  A  tearing ;  laceration. 
LAND— Rnd,  #.    A  district  or  country  distinct  from 
other  countries;  earth  distinct  from  water,  or  as  op- 
posed to  sea;  ground ;  the  ground  which  a  man  pos- 
sesses as    his    own,  real   est  a  to ;    the  people  who 
inhabit  a  land  or  country,  nation:  To  make  land,  to 
approach  land  when  at  sea. 
To  Land,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  set  on  shore,  to  disem- 
bark:—am.  To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat 
(£7»(  See  Landau  after  the  present  class. 
Land'-ed,   a.    Disembarked;    having  an   estate    in 

land ;  consisting  of  real  estate. 
Land'-ing,  t.  A  landing- place. 
Land'-leas,  a.  Destitute  of  land. 
Land'-ward,  ad.  Toward  the  land. 
To  Land'-damA",  156  :  v.  a.  To  damn  so  as  to  prevent 
living  in  the  land :  it  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  the 
corruption  of  a  phrase,  signifying  to  kill,  in  which 
land  meant  urine,  and  the  remaining  syllable  was 
dam,  to  shut  in  or  up.  [Shaks.] 
LaniZ-ORAVE,  *.  In  Germany,  the   title  of  certain 

princes  having  estates  called  jAindgraviates. 
To  L\ne/-i.OCK,  v.  a.  To  enclose  or  encompass  by 

land. 
Land'- lord,  #.  The  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  land: 
hence,  the  holder  of  a  tenement  to  whom  a  rent  is 
paid ;  the  master  of  a  house  who  entertains  his  n  lends 
or  tenants ;  hence,  the  host  or  master  of  an  inn. 
LandMa-dy,  *.  A  female  land-holder ;  much  more 

commonly,  the  mistress  of  an  inn. 
Lane/-m^n,  8.    One  who  serves  on  land,  opposed 
to  sea-man.    XandV-staa  has  the  same  meaning,  but 
is  gcuerally  applied  by  sailors  to  a  novice  in  the  sea- 
service. 
Land'-MARK,  S.    A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary  ; 

a  guide  on  land  to  ships  at  sea. 
Lawd'-scapb,  $.  A  portion  of  land  or  territory  which. 
the  eye  can  comprehend  at  a  view ;  a  picture  taking 
in  an  extent  of  country. 
To  Land'-scape,  v.  a.   To  represent  in  landscape. 

[Obs.] 
(tj»  Among  the  remaining  compounds  aro  Land'brtest  . 
Xaad'/nrt,  (a  falling  of  property  to  any  one.  by  sa 


Ths  MlMmtt  entirt,  aad  tbt  principle  to  which  ths  Bomber*  refer,  prtcvdt  tht  Dietienaiy. 

Vowth:  gate'-wiv  chary-man:  pa-p*:  it*:  g«d:  j'tf,  i,  r.jtw,  55  :  a,t,\,  Ac.  mutt,  171, 
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death ;  also,  in  seaman's  language,  the  first  land  seen 
after  a  voyage  0  Lattf.Jlood;  Land*  forte,  (as  opposed 
to  naval  force  ;)  Land*-holder ;  Land-jobber,  (one  who 
speculates  on  land  as  a  trade;)  Land"  toper,  (a  word 
of  contempt  for  a  landsman ;)  Land*-sHpt  (the  falling 
of  a  mass  of  earth  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain;; 
Land'  strait,  (a  narrow  strip  of  land ;)  Land*  tax ; 
Land*-turn,  (a  land  breeze;)  Land'-waiter,  (a  custom- 
house officer  who  waits  for  and  watches  the  landing  of 
goods ;)  Land'wind,  (wind  blowing  from  the  land;) 
Land-worker,  (one  who  tills  or  prepares  ground ;)  &c. 

LANDAU— lan'-dlw,  «.  A  coach  which  opens  and 
doses  at  the  top»  originally  from  Landau  in  Germany. 

Lan'-dau-let",  t.  A  chariot  opening  as  a  landau. 

LANEUslaD<*  #.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges;  a 
narrow  street ;  a  narrow  pass. 

LANGUAGE,  tfng'-gragt,  158:  t.  A  tort  of 
chain-shot,  otherwise  called  Lano'bil  shot 

LANGTERALOO=]aDg/-t«r-<3-loo",  *.  The 
name  of  an  old  game  at  cards,  often  abridged  to  Lap,'- 
terloo"  and  Lang'tra. 

LANGUAGE,  lang/-gwage,  158,  145,  99  :  t. 
Human  speech ;  the  speech  of  any  one  nation  ;  style, 
r  of  expression;  a  nation  as  distinguished  by  its 


language;  any  manner  of  expressing  thought 
To  Lair-guage,  v,      ~ 


,114: 


To  express  in  language.  [Ob*.] 
a.    Skilful  in  languages  ;   elo- 


La/t'-gvaged 
qnent 

LaV'-gs/age-mas'-ter,  s.  A  teacher  of  languages. 

LaV-octet,  #.  Any  thing  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tongue. 

LANGUID,  liW-gwTd,  158,  145:  a.  Faint, 
weak,  feeble;  dull  iu  spirits,  heartless. 

LaV-gatid-ly,  ad.  Weakly,  feebly. 

Lan'-gtrid-nesft,  s.  State  of  being  languid. 

To  LaV-gOT8H,  v.  h.  and  a.  To  grow  feeble ;  to 
pine  away  ;  to  be  no  longer  vigorous;  to  sink  or  pine 
under  some  slow  passion ;  to  look  with  softness  or  ten- 
derness :—act  [Milton.  Dryden.]  To  make  feeble ;  to 
depress. 

LW-guish,  #.  State  of  pining ;  soft  appearance. 

La*i,-g*ish-eT,  S.  One  who  languishes. 

Laa'-gsish-ing,  a,  aiid  t.  Having  a  soft  appear- 
ance, or  look  as  of  fainting: — s.  Loss  of  strength. 

Lan'-gwish-ment,  «.  State  of  pining  ;  [Spenser ;] 
softness.  [Drydeu.1 

LAiZ-or/OH,  (ling'-gwor,  38)  #.  Lassitude  fhint- 
ness,wearlsomeness;  softness,  laxity ;  listlessuess. 

IW-gKor-o*8,  120:  a.  Tedious,  melancholy. 
[Spenser.] 

To  LAV-aCRX,  v.  n.  To  languish.  [Spenser.] 

LANIARD,  laV-y<ird,  146:  *.  A  short  piece  of 
line  or  rope  used  in  fastening  tackle  on  shipboard.  ~ 

To  LANIATE,  laV-e-ite,  92,  146  :  v.  a.  To 
divide  or  cut  up,  as  a  butcher;  to  tear  in  pieces. 

Lan'-mr-y.  (-yar-l^)  #.  Shambles.  [Cockeram.] 

Lar'-rbR,  *.  A  species  of  hawk. 

Lan'-ner-et,  #.  A  little  hawk. 

LANIFEROUS,  la-ntWr-us,  87,  120:  a. 
Bearing  wool,  as  plants:  Lawio'erous,  bearing  wool, 


Lan'-i-fice,  105  :  s.  Woollen  manufacture.  [Brown.] 
L^-nu'-qj-nops,  a.  Covered  with  down  or  soft  hair. 
LANK,  langk,  158:  a.  (Compare  Languish,  &c.) 

Loose,  not  filled  or  stiffened  out,  not  plump;  thin, 

slender:  Milton  has  used  it  for  languid. 
To  Lank,  v.n.  To  become  lank.   [Shaks.] 
I*aak'-y,  105  :  a.  Lank  and  tall.  [Vulgar.] 
Lawk'-ly,  ad.  Loosely,  thinly. 
Lank'-ness,  s.  Want  of  plumpness. 
LANNER,  &c. — See  under  To  Laniate. 
LANSQUENET,  laW-ken-e^  7$,   145:   s. 

Literally,  a  lance-soldier \  a  Jbot-soldier ;  it  is  also 

the  name  of  a  game  at  cards  vulgarly  called  Lambs- 

ninneL 


LAR 

LANTERN=lan'-tern,  $.  A  transparent  cam  for 
a  candle;  a  lighthouse;  a  little  dome  or  a  sort  of 
turret  raised  over  the  room  of  a  building  to  let  iu 
light.    Lanthorn  is  a  wrong  orthography  of  this  word. 

ft>  Among  the  compounds  are  lMn"tcrn.jttf ,  (the  glow- 
worm.) and  Lan"  tern-jaws' $  (Jaws  Uiiu  aa  the  caae  of 
a  lantern.)  &c 

LANUGINOUS— See  under  Laniferous. 

LAP=l£p,  i.  Any  loose  part  orjfap  of  a  garment ; 
the  part  of  the  clothes  spreading  horizontally  above 
the  knees  when  a  person  is  seated;  hence,  the  same 
horizontal  place  in  a  sitting  position,  without  re- 
ference to  the  clothes. 

To  Lap,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  infold,  to  involve  .— itr*. 
To  be  spread  or  turned  over  something. 

Lary-pt r,  *.  One  that  laps  or  wraps  himself  up. 

Lap'-ling,  #.  One  wrapped  up  in  pleasures  of  sense. 
[Hewytt] 

Lap'-pet,  14  :  t.  A  little  Up  or  flap  hanging  from  a 
head-dress. 

Lap-el',  12 :  #.  The  facing  or  front  of  a  coat  that 
laps  over. 

Lap'-dog,  *.  A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

Lap'-ffl,  1 17  :  #.  A  quantity  that  fills  the  lap. 

Lap'-stonk,  i,  A  stone  which  a  shoemaker  places 
on  his  lap  to  hammer  his  leather  on. 

Lap'-wing,  *.  A  bird  that  Haps  his  wings  a  grout 
deal,  the  pewit 

Lap'-work,  (-wurk,  141)  *.  Work  in  which  ono 
part  laps  over  another. 

To  LAP=IKp,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  take  up  liquid  food 
by  frequent  and  rapid  dips  of  the  tongue  .—act.  To 
lick  up. 

Lap'-peT,  #.  One  that  takes  up  with  his  tongue. 
LAPfiL,  LAPPER,  LAPPET,  &c.-See  ander 
Lap,  and  To  Lap. 

LAPIDARY,  l*p'-e-dar-e^  105:  a.  and  *. 
Pertaining  to  stones;  inscribed  on  stone  as  an  epi- 
taph :— s.  One  who  cuts  and  polishes  precious  stones  ; 
one  skilled  in  the  nature  of  precious  stones. 

Lap'-i-dj»t,  s.  A  lapidary.  [Ray.] 

Lap'-i-cide,  6  :  t.  A  stone-cutter. 

To  Lap'-i-date,  v.  a.  To  stone  or  kill  by  stoning. 

Lap/-i-da"-/ioD,  89 :  #.  A  stoning. 

La-pid'-e-o«8,  120 :  o.  Stony,  of  the  nature  of 
stone. 

LarV-i'-de^-cent,  a.  Growing  or  turning  to  stone. 

Lap'-i-de»"-ceiice,  *.  Stony  concretion. 

To  La-pid'-i-fv,  81,  6-:  v.  a.  and  if.  To  form  into 
stone  i—neu.  To  become  stone. 

La-pid'-t-fi-ca''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  growing  into 
stone  by  process  of  natural  chemistry. 

Lap'-i-diP-ic,  88 : 
stone. 

La'-pis,  94 :  #.  A  stone :  this  word  is  the  parent  of 
the  class. 

La'-pis- 1  az"-u-li,  #.  Azure  stone. 

LAPSE,  laps,  189:  #.  A  glide  or  gliding,  flow, 
Jail,  smooth  course ;  a  slight  declension  from  dutv,  a 
little  fault;  an  omission  to  present  to'a  benefice, 
which  translates  the  right  to  another. 

To  Lapse,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  glide  slowly ;  to  flow  ; 
to  slip  in  religious  or  moral  faith  or  conduct ;  to  slip 
by  inadvertency  |  to  fall  to  another  proprietor  through 
the  negligence  of  a  former  t—act.  To  suffer  to  slip,  or 
be  vacant. 

Lapsed,  (lfcpst,  114,  143)  a.  Fallen  by  event;  let 
slip;  lost 

LAPSTONE,  LAPWING,  &C— See  under  Lap. 

LAR=lar,  33 :  t,  A  household  god.  The  classical 
plural  is  La'- res,  (101.)  but  Milton  uses  Lars. 

LARBOARD=lar/-board,  ».  The  left-hand  side 
to  a  person  on  shipboard  in  looking  towards  the  head ; 


o.    Forming  or  converting  to 


it  is  opposed  to  starboard. 
The  tiga  =  Is  used  after  nodes  of  *ptlling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  t.  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,t.f.  vision,  165  :  ttTn,  166  :  then,  166, 
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LARCENY,  lar'-ci-n&j,  105 :  s.   Theft  of  ano- 
ther'•  goods  in  hii  absence  or  without  hii  knowledge ; 
If  the  good*  stolen  be  under  the  value  of  194.  it  is 
larcen; 


fttty  larceny :  otherwise,  it  is  grand  larceny :  the  word 
thus  defined,  in  both  degrees,  is  simple  larceny ;  mixed 
larcenv  always  includes  some  atrocious  circumstance 


LARCH=lartch,  $.   A  kind  of  pine  tree. 

LARD=lard,  33 :  s.    Fat  of  swine ;  bacon. 

To  Lard,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  stuff  with  bacon ;  to  put 
lard  upon,  to  baste;  to  mix  with  something  by  way  of 
seasoning: — neu.  To  grow  fat. 

Lar-da'-ceot/s,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
lard.  [Coxe.] 

Lar'-der,  36  :  #.  The  room  where  meat  is  salted 
or  kept ;  in  some  old  authors  it  is  called  a  Lardry. 

Lar'-der-tfr,  t.    One  who  has  charge  of  a  larder. 

LARGE,  large,  33 :  a.  Spread  out  in  sue,  big, 
bulky;  wide, extensive ;  comprehensive;  copious;  and 
hence,  liberal,  abundant :  At  large,  without  restraint; 
diffusely:  Largeheartedness,  comprehensive  and  liberal 
qualities  of  heart. 

LargeMy,  ad.    Widely ;  copiously ;  liberally. 

LargeZ-ness,  S.    Bigness  ;  amplitude  ;  liberality. 

Lah?-gB88,  s.    A  gift,  a  bounty,  a  present. 

Lar-gi/'-sou,  (-gibh'-un,  89)  *.  The  act  of  giving. 
[Obs.] 

Lah'-go,  [Italian  adj.']  adv.  Slowly:  i.e.  enlarge 
or  prolong  the  notes : — it  Indicates  a  slow  movement, 
but  not  so  slow  as  adagio.  A  large  was  formerly  a 
musical  note  equal  to  four  breves. 

Lar-gAet"-to,  (-gu8t'-tA,  161)  adv.  Rather  slowly, 
or  not  so  slowly  as  largo. 

LARK=lark,  s.  A  bird  that  rises  in  the  air  per- 
pendicularly while  singing.  To  Lark,  to  catch  larks, 
and  in  vulgar  cant  language  to  sport,  to  make  sport; 
hence.  Lark,  in  vulgar  language,  is  sport. 

Lark'-er,  36 ;  t,   A  catcher  of  larks. 

ffc>  Among  the  compounds  are  LarV-like;  and,  as  names 
of  plants.  Larks' -heel,  and  Larkf-epur. 

LARMIER,  lar'-mi-er,  105,  36 :  s.  Literally,  the 
tear-dropper,— the  flat  jutting  part  of  a  cornice ;  the 
eare  or  drip  of  a  house. 

LARUM=laV-um,  t.  Alarm ;  noise  noting  danger. 

LARVA=lar'-va,  2 :  s.  ting.      \  Literally,  a  fly- 

LARViE=lar/-v£c  103 :  #.  pi.  )  ing  insect  in  a 
masked  state,  that  is,  a  caterpillar  state,  when  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  unfolded  lie  concealed  under  a 
skin. 

Lah'-y^-TBD,  a.    Masked ;  clothed  as  in  a  mask. 

LARYNX,  laV-tngks,  158 :  «.    The  windpipe. 

La-ryir'-ye-al,  (-ring/-gu£-5l,  77)  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  larynx.  La~ryn'-gc-an  bos  the  same  meaning. 

Lar'-yn-got^-o-my,  s.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
windpipe  to  give  respiration  when  it  is  obstructed. 

LASCARs las-car,  s.  A  native  seaman  or  native 
gunner  iu  the  East  Indies. 

LASCIVIOUS,  las-clv'4-us,  59, 105, 146, 120 ; 
o.  Lewd,  lustful ;  wanton,  soft,  luxurious. 

Lat-civ'-t-ott8-)y,  ad.    In  a  lascivious  manner. 

Las-civ'-s-oars-ness,  *•   Wantonness,  looseness. 

Las-cjv/-/-bnt,  a.    Lascivious.  [Obs.] 

Las-civ/-*-en-cy,  #•    Lasdviousness.  [Obs.] 

LASH=lash,  s.  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a  whip ; 
the  stroke  given  with  the  thong;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a 
sarcasm ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  the  same  as  leash,  or 
the  string  with  which  an  animal  is  held. 

To  Lash,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing 
pliant;  to  beat  with  a  sharp  sound  as  in  lashing;  to 
satirise ;  to  throw  up  with  a  sudden  spring ;  in  sea- 
language,  to  Ue  or  bind  as  with  a  lash,— to  lace  :—•*«. 
To  ply  the  whip.  Our  old  writers  sometimes  use  this 
verb  as  we  now  use  To  Launch  or  Launch  out,  in  the 
sense  of  to  break  into  extravagance  or  nnraliness. 

Lash'-er,  *,    One  that  lashes  or  whips. 


LAT 

Lash'-iog,  «•    A  rope  to  lash  or  Ue  with, 

LASK=lask,  «.   The  state  of  lax  bowels.  [Obs.] 

LAS  Sulfas,  11 :  •*.  A  girl,  a  young  maiden  ;  it  is 
now  seldom  said  bat  of  a  country  girl,  or  of  a  girl 
whose  appearance  gives  the  notion  of  one. 

LassMorn,  a.    Forsaken  by  his  mistress. 

LASSITUDE,  laV-si-t&de,  105:  s.  Weariness, 
Iktisue;  a  morbid  languor. 

L AST-last,  11  :  a.  and  ad.  (See  Lata.)  That 
comes  after  all  the  rest  in  time,— latest  j  that  comes 
after  the  rest  in  order  of  place,— hindmost  i  thai  has 
none  beyond ;  next  before  the  present ;  utmost :— A t 
last,  in  conclusion :  The  last,  the  end  —adv.  The  last 
time ;  the  time  next  before  the  present ;  in  conclusion. 

LastMy,  ad.    In  the  last  place. 

7b  LAST=laat,  v.  ft.    To  endure,  to  continue. 

LastMng,  a.    Continuing,  durable,  perpetual. 

LastMn g-ly, ad.    Durably;  perpetually. 

Lashing-nest,  s.    Quality  of  being  lasting. 

LAST=last,  *.    A  mould  tor  forming  shoes. 

LAST=list,  *.   A  load ;  a  certain  measure. 

Last'-age,  S.    Duty  paid  for  freightage ;  ballast. 

LATCH =l&tch,  s.  The  catch  of  a  door  moved  by 
a  string  or  handle. 

To  Latch,  v.  a.    To  catch ;  to  fasten  with  a  latch. 

Latch'-et,  s.  A  sort  of  buckle,  or  s  string,  for 
fastening  the  shoe. 

Latch'-«,  14,  151 :  s.pl.  Small  lines  like  loops  used 
in  connecting  the  head  and  foot  of  a  soil,  otherwise 
called  Latchings. 

To  LATCH=14tch,  v.  a.   To  smear.  [Shaks.] 

LATE=laU,  a.  and  ad.  (See  the  comparative  and 
superlative  below.)  After  the  usual  time;  existing  but 
now,  or  a  little  time  ago;  that  cams  or  arrived  but  a 
little  time  ago  :—ado.  After  long  delays,  or  a  long  time, 
•receded * 


often  pw 

is  post ;  not  long'ago ;  far  in  the  season,  of  in'the  day, 

—  --41"  -'-^but  •  -     ■      -        •  •       


by  toot  implying  that  the  proper  time 

'    the  day, 

qf  late. 


or  in  the  night,  but  specially  in  the  night: 

lately,  in  time  near  the  present 
La'-ted,  a.    Belated.  [Shaks.] 
Late'-ly,  ad.    Not  long  ago,  recently 
La'-tish,  a.    Somewhat  late. 
Late'-ness,  ».    Time  far  advanced;  state  of  being 

beyoud  the  proper  time. 
LateZ-ward,  38 :  a.  and  ad.  Somewhat  late.  [Obs.  j 
La'-ter,  Lat'-tcT,  adj.  comp.°l  Of  these  words,  trie 
La'-test,  Last,  adj.  super,     j  regular  forms,  Later 

and  latest,  are  used  with  reference  to  the  first  and 

simplest  meaning  of  the  positive  word.  Late.  For  the 

senses  of  Latter  and  Last,  see  these  words  in  their 

respective  alphabetic  places. 
LATENT=rla'-tent,  a.    Ilid,  concealed,  secret. 
La'-ten-cy,  t.    State  of  being  latent 
Lat'-J-t^nt,  a.    Lurking,  lying  hid 
Lat/-t-tan-cy,  $.    State  of  being  latitant 
Lat'-i-tat,  (^literally,  ho  lies  hid,)  9.     A    writ   to 

summon  a  person,  as  from  a  supposed  hiding-place, 

before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lat'-s-ta"-/ton,  89 :  s.   State  of  lying  concealed. 
LATERAL=lar/-eT-£l,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  tho 

side;  proceeding  from  the  side;  having  a  direction  at 

right  angles  to  a  vertical  line:  A  legate  a  latere   is  a 

pope's  legate  sent  as  from  his  side.   Lateram  has  no 

connection  with  this,  but  is  the  name  of  a  church  at 

Rome. 
Lat'-er-al-ls/,  ad.    By  the  side,  sideways;  at  right 

angles  to  a  vertical  line. 
Latf-er-al"-j-|yf  84,  105  :  9.  The  quolity  of  bavins: 

distinct  sides.  [Brown.] 
LatZ-er-i-fV'-li-ovs,  120 :  a.    Growing  on  the  side 

of  a  leaf  at  the  base.  [Bot.] 
LATERITIOUS,  lat^r-fch"-'**,  90:  a.    Re. 

semhling  brick. 


LATEVVaRD.— See  under  Late. 
The  •chunca  entire,  and  the  principle* to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Feeceh:  gaU'-wiv  chSj/-man:  pi-pi':  l£S»:  goo<l:  j'SJ,  j 
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LAT 

LATH,  UA,j£  \ktht,  122, 166:  #.    a  thin  slip 

of  wood,  used  in  roofing  a  house,  previously  to  placing 

the  tile*. 
To  Lath,  v.  a.  To  All  up  with  lath. 
LaiArjf,  105  :  a.  Thin  or  long  as  a  lath. 
LATH,  li/A,  pi.  lftthz,  «.  A  part  of  a  county,  con- 

taining  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four  hundreds; 

but  in  Ireland,  a  portion  leas  than  a  hundred. 
LATHE=latbc,  171 :  s.  An  engine  by  which  any 

substance,  as  wood,  ivory,  fee.  is  cut  and  turned. 
To  LATHER=lith'-*T,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  form  a 

foam  with  water  and  soap ;  to  become  frothy : — act. 

To  spread  over  with  the  foam  of  soap. 
Lith^-eT,  t.  Foam  made  with  soap  and  water ;  a 

foam  of  like  kind,  as  the  sweat  of  a  horse. 
LATHY.— See  under  Lath. 

LATIBULUM«=ia-tfr/-&-lum,  [Lat]  #.  A 
hiding-place,  a  cave,  a  burrow. 

LAT1CLAVE.— See  under  Latitude. 

LATIN =laYnto,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  the  Latins, 
Roman :—».  The  language  of  the  auclent  Romans ; 
Ascham  uses  it  to  signify  a  Latin  exercise. 

LatMn-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  understand  Latin.  [Obs.] 

To  LatMn,  v.  a.  To  turn  into  Latin.  [Obs.] 

To  Lat'-tn-ize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  use  Latin  words 
or  phrases ;    act  To  give  Latin  terminations  to. 

Lar-in-Um,  158  :  s.  A  Latin  idiom, 

Latf-tn-ist,  S.  One  skilled  in  Latin. 

La-tin'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  $.  Purity  of  Latin  style ; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

LAT1ROSTROUS.— See  under  Latitude. 

LATISrf.— See  under  Late. 

LAT1TANT,  LATTTATION.  &c— See  under 
Latent. 

LATlTUDE*=laV-e-tadt,  t.  Breadth,  width  ;  in 
bodies  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  shorter  axis ;  in 
equal  bodies,  the  line  from  right  to  left ;  the  extent  of 
the  earth  or  heavens  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
either  pole,  opposed  to  longitude ;  hence,  the  distance 
of  any  place  from  the  equator  towards  either  pole ; 
generally,  room,  space,  extent ;  figuratively,  breadth 
or  extent  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words, — to 

Srinciples  of  action,— or  to  knowledge ;  laxity ;  unde- 
ned  freedom ;  diffusion. 

Lat/-f-tu"-dt-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  latitude. 

Lat'-s-tu/-di-na"-ri-an,  90,  41 :  a.  and  t.  Not  re- 
strained, not  confined  by  precise  limits ;  free,  think- 
log  or  acting  at  large :— #.  Ono  who  indulges  in  lati- 
tude of  opinion,  particularly  in  religious  opinions ; 
hence,  one  who  departs  from  orthodoxy. 

Lat'-i-tu,-di-na,/-n'-fl-ni«n,  158:  #.  The  manner 
of  thinking  of  a  latitudlnarian. 

LatZ-z-clayb,  «.  An  ornament  worn  by  Roman 
senators,  supposed  to  have  been  a  broad  stripe  of  pur- 
ple set  with  studs. 

LjAi/-I-RO&rf~TRoUB,  a.  Broad  beaked,  as  a  bird. 

LATRANT=la'-trant,  a.  Barking. 

To  La'-trate,  v.  n.  To  bark:  hence,  Laira'tion. 
[Cockeram.] 

LATRI  A=»l<i-tr?-d,  t.  The  highest  kind  of  worship, 
as  distinguished  from  DuUa:  the  former  is  sometimes 
understood  as  the  worship  of  God ;  the  latter,  as  ado- 
ration paid  to  saints. 

LATROC1NY,  laY-r&-cin-e^  105 :  $.  Theft,  lar- 
cany.  [Stackbouse.] 

LATTEN=laY-t£n,  #.  Iron  plate  covered  with  tin ; 
a  mixed  metal  made  of  copper  and  calamine. 

Lai^-ten-bras&'j  s.  Plates  of  milled  brass. 

LATTER=lat'-t*T,  a.  (See  Late.)  Happening  or 
existing  after  something  else,  opposed  to  former  in 
time  j  mentioned  last  of  two,  opposed  to  former  in 
order  of  place :  sometimes  it  is  used  for  later  simply 
as  the  comparative  of  Lite. 

Lat'-teT-ly,  105  :  ad.  Of  late,  lately. 


LAV 

Lat'-teT-maM,  t.  The  after  mowing ;  aftermath. 

LATTlCE=»laY-tfa8,  105:  #.  (Compare  Lath.) 
Any  work  of  wood  or  iron  made  by  crossing  laths  or 
thin  pieces,  and  forming  open  squares  like  net-work. 

To  Lat'-fcce,  v,  a.  To  form  with  cross- bars  and 
open  work ;  to  furnish  with  a  lattice. 

LAUDaUrod,  #.  Praise;  honourable  mention ;  that 
part  of  worship  which  consists  of  praise  ;  in  Chancer 
and  Spenser  we  meet  with  Loot,  equally  related  to  the 
original  Latin  word  Lout. 

To  Laud,  v.  o.  To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  extol. 

Laud'-rr,  «,  One  who  lauds. 

Laud'-ablr,  101  :  a.  Praiseworthy,  commendable  ; 
hence,  good,  salubrious. 

Laucr'-a-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 

Laud'*a-ble-nest,  t.  Praiseworthiness. 

Laud'-a-tive,  105  :  #.  A  panegyric.  [Bacon.] 

Laud'-a-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.  and  •*.  Containing 
praise  f— «.  That  which  contains  praise. 

Laci/-a-vvu,  (lSd'-A-num,  119)  s.  Opium  dis- 
solved in  spirit  or  wine,  so  called  from  its  laudable  or 
health-restoring  qualities  in  certain  cases. 

To  LAUGH,  lif,  122,  162 :  v.  n.  and  a.  (The 
old  pret.  was  Lough.)  To  make  that  convulsive  noise 
which  sudden  merriment  excites,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied when  vehement  with  a  shaking  of  the  sides ; 
in  poetical  language,  to  be  gay,  to  appear  guy  or 
lively :  To  Laugh  at,  to  ridicule ;  To  Laugh  to  scorn, 
to  deride;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt.  (These 
examples  show  the  active  sense.)  Laugh  andlay-down 
is  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards. 

Laugh,  $ ,  The  convulsion  caused  by  merriment ;  an 
inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  mirth. 

Laughed,  (lift,  143)  pret.  and  part,  of  To  Laugh. 

Laugh'-eT,  t.  One  who  laughs  ;  one  who  loves  mirth. 

Laugh'-lTig,  a.  In  a  state  of  laughter  ;  gay,  mirthful. 

L/ttt^A'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  laughter  ;  in  a  merry  way. 

Laughf-a'ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  excite  laughter. 

Laugh'-teT,  s.  Convulsive  expression  of  meniment. 

LuiPGfl'-lNa-STOCK,  t.  An  object  of  ridicule,  a  butt. 

To  LAUNCH,  lintch,  122:  v.  a.  and  n.  (Com- 
pare To  Lance,  under  LanctO  To  move  or  cause  to 
slide  into  the  water  j  to  send  from  the  hand,  to  lance : 
— nev.  To  move  or  slide  into  the  water,  as  a  ship;  to 
move  as  into  a  large  space,  to  expatiate  in  laugUAgc ; 
to  plunge. 

Launch,  #•  The  act  of  letting  a  ship  out  of  dock,  and 
causing  her  to  slide  into  the  water ;  a  kind  of  boat, 
lower,  longer,  and  more  flat-bottomed  than  a  long  boat. 

LAUND=»la>»nd,  s.  A  lawn.  [Obs.] 

LAUNDRESS,  LAUNDER.— See  under  To 
Lave. 

LAUREL,  IBr'-Sl,  1 19  :  #.  The  bay- tree,  or  cherry- 
bay,  with  which  honorary  wreaths  were  made. 

Lottr-elled,  114  :  a.  Crowned  with  laurel. 

To  Lau'-rk-ate,  (liw'-re-att)  v.  a.  To  crown  in 
token  of  merit,  particularly  of  literary  merit. 

Lau'- re-ate,  a.  and  «.  Invested  with  a  laurel  wreath  : 
— s.  One  crowned  with  laurel;  specially,  the  kinx's 
poet,  first  so  called  in  King  Edward  the  1  ourth's 
time. 

Lau/-re-a"-/ion,  89:  #.  The  act  of  conferring  a 
degree  together  with  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

Lai?-RU8-ti"-nU8,  «.  An  evergreen  shrub. 

LAVA,  LAVATiON,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing 
class. 

To  LAVE=lave,  v.  a.  aud  ».  To  wash ;  to  bathe  : 
— nev.  To  bathe,  to  wash  one's  self.— See  also  afWr 
this  class. 

La'-VfT,  36  :  t.  One  that  washes  ;  [Obs]  A  washing 
vessel;  a  large  basin  ;  an  aquatic  plant. 

Lav'-a-tor-y,  92,  129,  lb,  103  :  #.  A  wash  or 
fluid  for  washing  diseased  parts;  a  place  for  wa>hiug. 

La-va'-fion,  89  :  s .  A  washing  or  cleansing. 
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La/-V^,  97  :  s.  Tho  matter  which  washes  down 
from  a  burning  mountain. 

Lav'-bn-dEk,  f.  A  laundress.  [Chaucer.]  A  plant, 
or  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  as  having  been  used  in 
place*  for  laving. 

LAUN'-DER,(lill'-dtfr,  122)  t.  (Originally.  Laven- 
der, c  and  «  in  old  English  spelling  being  the  same 
letter.)    A  laundress. 

To  Lawn'-de r,  v.  a.  To  wash,  to  wot  [Shaks] 

Lauu'-der-rr,  *.  One  who  launders.  [Butler.] 

Loun'-dress,  t.  A  washerwoman  :  some  of  our  old 
authors  uw  it  as  a  verb  signifying  to  work  as  a 
laundress. 

Loi/n'-dry,  t.  A  washing ;  a  place  for  washing. 

To  LAVE— lave,  v.  a.  To  throw  up  or  out;  to  lode 
out.  [Out  of  use.] 

Layr'-kauCd,  114:  a.  Large-eared.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

To  LAVEER=ld-vetf,,v.  a.  To  veer.  [Dryden.] 

IAVEROCK=*laV-*r-ock,  «.  A  lark.  [lz.  Walt] 

LAVISH=laV-Tsh,  a.  Indiscreetly  liberal,  prodl- 
gal,  wasteful ;  wild,  unrestrained. 

To  Lav'-ish,  v.  a.  To  waste,  to  squander. 

Lav'-iah-eT,  x.  One  who  lavishes,  a  prodigal. 

Lav'-ish-ly,  ad.  With  profusion,  wastefully. 

Lav'-ish-ment,  Lay'-ish-ness,  s.  Prodigality. 

LAVOI.TA=ld-vol'-ta,  rital.]  t.  An  old  dance 
requiring  activity :  Lavoltf  is  the  same. 

LAW=laS»,  *.  (Compare  To  Lay.)  That  which  is 
laid  down  by  competent  authority  as  a  rule  of  action 
for  intelligent  beings.— a  statute,  an  edict,  a  com- 
mandment, whether  express  or  tacitly  admitted;  a 
theoretical  principle  educed  from  practice  j  a  perma- 
nent effect  inductively  ascertained  as  taking  place 
throughout  some  defined  class  of  natural  phenomena. 
Of  the  first  of  these  three  senses,  the  following  are 
special  or  consequential  applications :  the  Mosaical 
institution,  distinguished  from  the  Gospel ,  the  books 
containing  that  institution,  distinguished  from  the 

5>rophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  any  body  of 
U'crees  with  reference  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  tho 

purpose  of  their  institution ;  the  subject  or  science  of 

laws  collectively,— jurisprudence ;  Judicial  process : — 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  edicts  or  commands 

from  different  sources  clash,  only  one  can  be  truly  a 

law,  namely,  that  which  emanates  from  the  paramount 

authority. 
Law'-ful,   117:  a.  Agreeable  to   law;  constituted 

bylaw;  rightful. 
Law'-fttl-Iy,  ad.  Legally. 
Law'-ful-neas,  *.  Legality. 
Law'-ing,  s.  The  act  of  complyingwilh  a  forest  law  by 

cutting  off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  mastiff's  forefeet, 

— expectation. 
Law'- less,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law ;  illegal. 
Lau'-less-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 
LawMess-nes*,  *.  Tho   quality   or   state  of  being 

unrestrained  by  law. 
Law'-ye r,  t.  One  versed  in  the  laws ;  a  practitioner 

of  law. 
Law'-yer-ly,  a.  Judicial.  [Milton :  prose.] 
Lav*'-<iiv-J2R,  t,  A  legislator. 
Law-giv'-ing,  a.  Legislative. 
Law'-SUIT,  8.  A  process  in  law ;  a  litigation. 
IF7>  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  lau/-breaher; 

Law'-day,  (a  day  of  open  court;  a  leet  or  sheriff's 

tourn;)  Law'.maker ;  Lav* -monger,  (a  pettifogger;) 

Lau/yer-like,  &c. 
LAWN«la\»n, «.  An  open  space  between  woods; 

a  plain  in  a  park. 
Lawn'-y,  105  :  a.  Level  as  a  plain.  [Thomson.] 
LAWN=la>»n,  «.  and  a.  A  sort  of  fine  linen  used 

in  the  sleeves  of  bishops : — adj.  Made  of  lawn. 
Lawn'-y,  a.  Made  of  lawn.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
LAWYER,  &c— See  under  Law. 


LAX,  lacks,  189:  a.  and  t.  Loose,  slack,  not 
firmly  united;  not  rigidly  exact  not  strict;  not 
healthily  retentive  in  body : — $.  A  looseness :  with  a 
different  etymology,  it  is  an  obsolete  name  for  a  sort  of 
salmon. 

LaxMy,  105  :  ad.  Loosely  ;  without  exactness. 

Lay-new,  «.  Stale  of  being  lax. 

LajZ-i-ty,  105  :  s.  Looseness  of  texture,  slackness; 
want  of  precision. 

Lax'-i'-tive,  105  :  a.  and  *.  Having  the  quality  or 
rendering  lax :— t.  A  medicine  gently  purgative. 

Laj/-t-tive-ne88,  «•  Quality  of  relaxing. 

L&r-a'-fibn,  89  :  s.  Act  of  loosening  ;  state  of  be- 
ins  loosened. 

LAY,  pret.  of  the  v.  n.  To  Lie,  which  see. 

To  LAY=!a\j,  \v.a.  and  n.  To  place  or  put  so 
1  LAID=slaid,>that  the  object  shall  bo  flat  or  ex- 
LAio»la\d,J  tended,  sometimes  with  the  notion 
of  its  not  being  easily  movable  when  placed;  to  place 
or  put  generally;  to  beat  down,  as  corn  or  grass;  to 
keep  from  rising,  as  dust;  to  allay ;  to  prohibit  from 
walking,  as  a  spirit;  to  give  or  offer  to  givo  in  the  way 
of  deposit,  as  a  wager;  to  exclude  from  the  body,  as 
an  egg ;  to  apply ;  to  apply  with  violence  ;  to  place  in 
mental  view,  as  a  plan  ;  to  impose ;  to  impute :  To 
lay  apart  or  aside,  to  put  away :  £o  lay  by.  to  put  from 
one;  also,  to  reserve  for  a  future  time :  To  lay  dotcn; 
to  deposit}  to  resign;  to  commit  to  repose;  to  advance 
as  a  proposition :  To  lay  for,  (an  old  phrase,")  to  wait 
for  iusidlously :  To  lay  forth,  to  lay  out  as  a  dead  per- 
son ;  also,  in  old  phrase,  to  enlarge  in  words :  To  lay 
hold,  to  seize  :  To  lay  in,  to  store :  To  lay  on,  to  apply 
with  violence:  To  lay  open,  to  expose:  To  lay  out.  to 
expend ;  to  display  ;  to  plan ;  also,  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  to  predetermine  the  employment  of  time 
and  exertions ;  also,  to  dress  in  grave-clothes  and 
place  in  decent  posture :  To  lay  to,  to  charge  upon ;  in 
old  phrase,  to  apply  with  vigour;   likewise,  in  old 

Shrase,  to  harass :  To  lay  to  heart,  to  permit  to  affect 
eeply  :  To  lay  up,  to  store  up;  also,  to  confine  to  the 
bed  or  chamber :  To  lay  the  land,  to  sail  from  it  so  that 
it  sinks  or  disappears: — neu.  To  produce  eggs;  in  old 
phrase,  to  contrive :  To  lay  about,  to  strike  or  throw 
the  arms  in  all  directions:  To  lay  at,  to  aim  at 
with  a  blow :  To  lay  on,  to  strike  :  To  lay  out,  to  pur- 
pose :  To  lay  upon,  to  wager  upon ;  also,  iu  old  phnuu*, 
to  importune. 

Lay,  «.  A  row,  a  stratum ;  a  wager ;  grassy  ground, 
meadow,  ground  unploughed : — See  Lea. 

Lay'-cT,  s.  Ono  that  lays,  as  a  hen ;  that  which  is 
laid,  a  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed;  a  twig  or  shoot  laid  or 
put  under  ground  for  propagation. 

LayMand,  *.  Fallow  land,  lea  land. 

Lay'-man,  Lay'-fig-ure,  s.  An  image  used  by 
painters  in  contriving  attitudes :— See  also  hereafter. 

Lay'-stall,  (-st&wl,  112)  t.  A  place  for  laying  what 
is  swept  from  the  stables,  a  dunghill. 

LAY=l5ty  $.  A  song  or  poem.  [Poet] 

LAY=la\j,  a.  Regarding  or  belonging  to  the  people 
distinct  from  the  clergy.  The  lay  clerk  of  a  church  is 
the  ono  who  leads  the  people  in  their  responses,  ami  is 
not  in  orders. 

Lay'-man,  «.  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
ckrgy. 

La'-2-C4I.,  a.  Lay,  belonging  to  the  people.  ' 

La'-i-ty,  105 :  «.  The  people  as  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

LAZAR=la'-ZaT,  t.  One  like  Lazarus  in  the  para- 
ble, unsightly  and  infectious  from  disease  and  sote-. 

La'-zar-like,  La'-zar-ly,  a.  Full  of  sores. 

La'-zar-house,  «.  A  hospital.  [Milton.] 

La'-zar-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  «.  A  plant 

Lax'-^-rbV-to,  [Ital.l  #.  A  lasar-house:  it  is 
sometimes  contracted  to  Lax'-a-rtt. 

To  LAZE=lazt,  t».  n.  and  a.  To  be  idle: — act. 
To  waste  in  idleness.  [Obs.] 
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La'-zy,  105 :  a.  Idle,  doggish,  unwilling  to  work ; 
slow,  tedious. 

La'-zi-ly,  ad.  Idly,  sluggishly,  heavily. 

La'-ZJ-oesg,  t.  Idleness,  sluggishness. 

LAZULI,  laz'-A-lI,  t,  Asure-stone :  Lazl-u-lile  is 
a  mineral  like  it,  but  not  so  intense  in  colour. 

LEA=lee,  103 :  t.  (See  Lay  under  To  Lay.)  A 
pasture,  a  meadow ;  a  plain. 

7b  LEACH.— See  To  Letch  along  with  Letch  («.); 
or  To  Leech  under  Leech  (#.). 

LEAD,  led,  120 :  t.  A  soft  heavy  metal  of  a  doll 
white  colour  with  a  cast  of  blue;  a  plummet  for  sound- 
ing at  sea ;  in  the  plural,  a  flat  roof covered  with  lead. 

To  Lead,  v.  a.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

Leod'-jr,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  lead.  [Sir  T.  Elyot] 

Lead'-en,  1 14 :  a.  Made  of  lead ;  heavy,  motion- 
less} unwilling;  dull,  stupid. 

g>  Among  the  compounds  are  Leaf  en-hearted;  Lead! en- 
heeled;  Zeadfen-stepping ;  and  LcacC en-wort,  the  name 
of  a  plant. 

To  LEAD=lead,  \v.a,  and  n.  To  guide  by  tho 
1  LKDeslSd)  135  :> hand;  hence,  to  conduct,  to 
LED=lSd,  135  :  j  go  before  in  showing  the  way, 
to  conduct  as  a  chief;  to  induce ;  to  entice ;  to  proceed 
in,  as  to  lead  a  pleasant  life  '.—men.  To  go  before ;  to 
take  precedence  or  pre-eminence  in  any  affair :  To  lead 
qjlT,  to  begin. 

Lead,  s.  Guidance  ;  precedence. 

Lead'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  leads ;  a  guide ;  a  chief. 

LeadMng,  a.  and*.  Principal,  chief:—*.  Guid- 
ance, conduct. 

Leadsman,  *.  He  who  leads  a  dance.  [B.  Jon.  ] 

Lead'-ing-8triDg«,  143:  t.  pi.  Strings  by  which 
children  are  supported  before  they  can  walk  without 
help. 

£3-  Among  the  compounds  are  Led! -horse,  (a  sumpter 
horse ;)  LetT  captain,  (a  favourite  that  follows  as  if  led 
by  a  string;)  &c 

LEADY,  &c— See  under  Lead,  (the  metal.) 

LEA F= leaf,  103  :  ting.  U.  The  green,  and 

LEAVES,  leavz,  189,  143:  pi. } generally  decidu- 
ous  parts  of  plants  and  flowers ;  that  which  resembles 
a  leaf  in  thinness  and  extension,  as  a  part  of  a  book 
whose  two  sides  are  pages  ;  and  from  analogy  to  this 
last,  one  side  of  a  double  door;  the  movable  side  of  a 
table ;  any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

To  Leaf,  v.  n.  To  shoot  out  or  produce  leaves. 

Leaf'-jf,  105  :  a.  Full  of  leaves  :  this  is  better  than 
Leav'-f ,  which  may  also  be  met  with.  So  Leaf '  i-ness, 
the  subs,  is  better  than  L  av'H-ncse. 

Leaf-age,  i.  Leaves  collectively ;  store  of  leaves. 

Leafed,  (leaft,  114,  143)  a.  Having  leaves:  in 
composition,  Leaved  (leavd)  is  most  in  use  ;  as 
in  Two-feared,  Thick- leaved,  &c. 

Leaf-less,  a.  Having  no  leaves  :  this  is  better  than 
LeavcMess,  which  may  also  be  met  with. 

Leaf -let,  t.  A  little  leaf. 

Leaf '-sta/k,  (-st&ak,  139)  t,  The  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  the  leat 

LEAGUE,  leog=slegue,  189:  *.  A  confederacy ; 
a  combination  for  interest  or  friendship. 

To  League,  v.  n.  To  unite,  to  confederate. 

Leagued,  114:  a.  Confederated. 

Le<r-gwer,  (-goer)  S.  One  united  in  a  confede- 
racy ;  also,  in  a  sense  now  disused,  a  camp ;  an  in- 
vestment. 

LEAGUE,  legut,  S.  Originally,  the  stone  laid  or 
fixed  to  mark  the  end  of  a  league ;  now,  the  distance 
itself,  namely,  three  miles.  A  French  league  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  all  but  133  yards;  a  Dutch  or  Ger- 
man league  is  equal  to  four  miles. 

LEAK=letk,  $.  A  hole  which  lets  In  water :  Spenser 
u*es  it  as  an  adjective  for  Leahy.  fy- 

To  Leak,  v.  n.   To  let  out  in  drops,  or  to  receive  in, 
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as  a  containing  vessel,  some  fluid  substance :  It  may 
be  found  as  an  active  verb  in  some  phrases,  as  To  leak 
or  to  leak  out  air,  that  is,  to  let  out  air. 

Leak'-age,  «.  A  leaking ;  the  quantity  that  leaks 
out;  an  allowance  in  commerce  lor  loss  out  of  vessels 
holding  liquids. 

Leak'-y,  a.  Defective  in  power  to  retain  or  exclude 
fluids ;  figuratively,  unretentive  of  secrets. 

LEAM=leom,  s.  A  string  to  hold  a  dog ;  hence, 
Ijeam'-er,  a  dog.  a  sort  of  hound.  [Obs.] 

To  LEAN=leon,t>.  ft.  and  a.  To  incline,  or  deviate 
from  an  upright  position;  to  tend  towards;  to  ie»t 
against;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture;  to  waver,  to 
totter:— act,  To  cause  to  lean.  With  a  differeut  ety. 
mology,  it  has  the  obsolete  or  provincial  signification 
otto  conceal. 

LEAN=leon,  a.  and  i.  Wanting  flesh,  meagre, 
not  fat;  not  unctuous;  thin;  hungry;  low,  poor,  in 
opposition  to  great  or  rich;  jejune,  not  embellished; 
shallow,  dull:— i.  That  part  of  flesh  which  oousisU  of 
the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

Lean'-ly,  ad.  Meagroly.  [Sherwood.]  Spenser  uses 
Zeaa'-y,  which  Todd  interprets  alert,  active,  deriving 
it  from  a  different  word. 

Lean'-ness,  t .  Want  of  flesh ;  moagreness ;  want 
or  poverty  of  matter;  want  of  spiritual  comfort. 

To  LEA  P=- leap,  v.  n.  and  a.  (See  the  pret.  and 
part,  below.)  To  move  upward  or  progressively  by  a 
spring  without  change  of  the  feet,— to  jump;  to  bound, 
to  spring;  to  start:— act.  To  pas*  over  or  into  by 
leaping;  to  compress,  as  the  male  of  certain  beaats. 

Leap,  «.  Jump ;  act  of  leaping ;  spaco  .passed,  or 
proposed  to  be  passed,  by  leaping;  assault  by  leaping; 
embrace  by  leaping;  figuratively,  a  sudden  transition. 

Lear/-eT,  t.    One  that  leaps ;  a  dancer. 

Leap'-ing.ly,  ad.    By  leaps. 

Lbap'-proo,  «.    A  play  of  leaping  like  frogs. 

Leap'- YEAR,  I.  Every  fourth  year,  which  has  one 
day  more  than  other  years,  and  which  does  not  make  , 
every  date  in  each  respective  month  from  March  to 
March  fall  on  the  day  of  tlte  week  following  that  on 
which  it  foil  in  the  previous  year,  as  is  the  case  with 
common  Years,  but  leaps  over  a  day  to  make  it  fall  on 
the  next  day  of  the  week,  that  is,  two  days  after  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

I  Lr<pbd,  Leaped,  (lSpt,  135,  120,  114,  143) 
The  preterit  tense  and  the  past  participle  of  To  Leap: 
the  old  pret.  Lope  is  quite  obs. 

To  LEARN,  lern,  131,  120:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
gain  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in ;  our  old  writers,  and 
the  vulgar  to  this  day.  also  use  it  in  the  sense  of  to 
teach,  which  sense  in  good  society  is  obsolete  :—neu. 
To  gain  or  receive  knowledge,  followed  by  of. 

Learned,  114:  part.  Obtained  as  knowledge  or 
information :  it  is  commonly  though  irregularly  pro- 
nounced not  lernd,  but  lernt. 

Learn'-ed,  114:  a.  Versed  in  literature  and  science ; 
skilful,  followed  by  in;  in  old  authors,  wise. 

Lrarn'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  erudition. 

L*arn'-ed-ness,  s.    State  of  being  learned. 

Learn'-ir,  $.    One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments. 

Learn'-ing,  $.  Knowledge,  erudition  ;  skill  in  lan- 
guages or  the  sciences,  but  particularly  such  as  form 

.  the  ordinary  cour»e  of  a  scholastic  education;  less 
frequently,  skill  in  something  not  pertaining  particu- 
larly to  the  schools. 

To  LEASE=leacc,  189  :  v.  a.  Literally,  to  let  or 
allow  to  have  for  a  time ;  properly,  to  let  by  a  written 
contract. 

Lease,  *.  A  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments for  a  fixed  term,  sometimes  at  will,  for  a  rent  or 
compensation ;  the  instrument  by  w  hich  the  contract 
is  made  valid ;  poetically,  any  tenure. 

Leas'-a-blr,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  leased. 

LeaseMiold,  (-hAl<d,  116)  «,  and  o.  A  tenure  by 
lease :— adj.  Held  by  lease. 

Lease'-hold-er,  t.    A  tenant  under  a  lease. 
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Lbs'-SOR,  177 :  t.    One  who  grants  a  least :  as  cor- 
relative to  the  following  word,  it  is  accented  on  the  last 
Lies-see*,  177  :_*.    One  to  whom  a  lease  is  granted. 
To  LEASE,  leaz=lezt,  v.  a.    To  gather  what  the 

harvest-men  leave, — to  glean.  [Dry den.] 
Leas'-er,  s.  _A  gleaner : — See  also  under  Leasing. 
LEASH=leash,  x.    A  leather  thong  by   which  a 
falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  huntsman  his  dog ;  a 
band  for  tying  anything;  the  things  collectively  which 
are  held  or  joined  by  a  leash  real  or  imaginary,  but 
properly  meaning  three  things,  as  three  greyhounds, 
three  foxes,  three  hares,  &c. 
To  Leash,  v.  a.    To  hold  by  a  string ;  to  bind. 
LEASlNG=le7-ztng,  $.    Lies,  falsehood.  [Obs.] 
Lea'-*r r,  *.  A  liar.  [Obs.]  Seo  also  under  To  Lease. 
LEASOW=lea'-8&»,  *.    A  pasture.  [Obs.] 
LEAST— least,  a.  aud  ad.    A  word  used  as  the 
superlative  of  little ;  little  beyond  others ;  smallest : — 
adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree :  At  least,  At  the 
least,  to  say  no  more,  not  to  speak  or  affirm  more 
strongly :  At  faurwise,  which  was  identical  in  meaning, 
is  obsolete. 
LEASY,  le'-ze\j,  a.    Flimsy,  thin.  [Obs.] 
LEAT=leat,  *.    A  water  trench  to  a  mill.  [Obs.] 
LEATHER,  leth'-er,  120:  *.    The   skin   of  an 
animal  prepared  for  use;  skin,  ludicrously ;  it  is  some- 
times used  adjectively  for  leathern :  As  a  verb,  in  low 
language,  it  signifies  to  beat  as  with  a  thong  of  leather; 
and  also  to  dash,  or  hurry  along  as  by  sparing  no 
leather,  though  Todd  derives  this  last  seuse  from  a 
Saxon  verb  of  a  different  meaning. 
Leath'-er-y,  105:  a.    Resembling  leather. 
Leath.'-ern,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  leather* 
K>  Among  the  compounds  are  Leath'er-coat,  (a  name 
given  to  a  tough-skinned  apple  j)  Leath"er-dres'ser; 
Leath"erjacVett  (a  jacket  of  leather,  and  also  a  name 
given  to  a  fish  of  the  Pacific;)  Leath"er-moutAed', 
(applied  by  Is.  Walton  to  fish  that  have  their  teeth 
in  their  throat,  as  the  chub ;)  Leath"er-scl'ler;  LeatA"cr- 
vnngedt,  (an  epithet  of  a  bat.)  &c. 

LEAVE=leav.  189:  =leve,«\  Permission,  licence, 
allowance;  permission  to  depart,  and  hence,  farewell, 
adieu. 

To  LEAVE=leve,  1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  quit,  to  for- 
1  LKFTr=leTt,  >  sake;  to  go  away  from;  to 
LEFT=leTt,  J  establish  and  decease  from; 
to  suffer  to  remain,  not  to  carry  away ;  to  give  up :  To 
leave  off,  to  desist  from,  to  forbear ;  legs  commonly,  to 
forsake :  To  leave  on/,  to  omit :  To  be  left  to  one'*  self, 
to  bo  deserted ;  to  be  permitted  to  follow  one's  inclina- 
tions:—nea.  To  cease,  to  desist,  frequently  followed 

Leaver,  36 :  ».   One  who  deserts.  [Shaks.] 

Leav'-iog,  *.  Something  left,  mostly  used  in  the 
plural. 

To  LEAVE=leve,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  levy.  [Spenser.] 

Le^v'-en,  (leV-gn,  120)  *.  That  which  is  used  to 
raise  a  substance  and  make  it  light,  as  a  piece  of  sour 
dough  in  a  mass  of  bread ;  ferment  mixed  with  any 
body  i  any  thing  which  mixes  with,  and  changes  a 
mass,  and  in  figurative  language,  generally  under- 
stood as  also  depraving  it 

To  Lcav'-en,  v.  a.  To  raise  or  ferment  by  a  leaven  ; 
to  imbue,  to  taint 

Leav'-en-ingt  t.    Something  used  to  leaven. 

Lrav'-en-ous,  120  :  a.  Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 
[Milton:  prose.] 

LEAVER. — See  under  To  Leave,  (to  quit) 

LEAVES,  LEAVED,  &c— See  under  Leaf. 

To  LECH=Ie'tch,  v.  a.  To  latch  or  smear;  to  lick, 
as  something  tasteful.  [Obs.] 

LECHER=«le'teh'-eT,#.  (Allied,  as  is  supposed, 
to  the  foregoing.)  A  man  given  to  lewdness  and 
debauchery. 

To  Lech'-<rr,  v.  n.   To  act  the  part  of  a  lecher. 
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Lech'-er-ovs,  120 :  a.  Lewd,  lustful;  provoking  las*. 

Lech'-er-ous-ly,  ad.    Lewdly,  lustfully. 

Lech'-er-ota-ness,  «.    Quality  of  lewdness ;  lechery. 

Lech'-er-y,  $.    Practice  of  lewdness.,  lust. 

LECTION,  leck'-shun,  89:  «.  Something  read, 
as  a  portion  of  scripture  in  divine  service;  a  mode  of 
reading  a  passage  in  an  author,  in  which  some  varia- 
tion in  the  words,  the  arrangement,  or  punctuation,  is 
proposed. 

Lec'-fion-ar-y,  129,  1 Q5 :  #.  A  book  containing 
parts  of  scripture  which  were  read  in  churches. 

LBc'-rrjRE,  (-t&re,  coUoq.  -ch'oor,  147)  #.  lite- 
rally, the  act  or  practice  of  reading ;  a  discourse  given 
by  reading}  a  discourse  in  any  way  pronounced  j  a 
magisterial  reprimand ;  a  pedantic  discourse*. 

To  Lec,-/«re,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  instruct  formally ;  to 
instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically  i—ncm.  To  read, 
or  to  instruct  in  public 

Lec'-tftt-re  r,  *.  One  who  lectures ;  an  instructor  ;  a 
preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the 
rector  or  vicar. 

Lec'-tere-ship,  *    The  office  of  a  lecturer. 

LecVturn,  8.    A  reading  desk.  [Chaucer.] 

LED,  LED-CAPTA1N,  &C.— See  To  Lead. 

LEDDEN=le'd/-de/rj,  «.  Language;  true  meaning 
of  words.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.  Fairfax.] 

LEDGE=lSdee,  «.  (Compare  To  Legge.)  That 
which  is  laid  along,— a  row,  a  layer,  a  stratum;  a 
ridge ;  a  prominent  part 

LEDGER=)5d'-gcr,  #.  and  a.  A  book  into  which 
merchants  collect  a  summary  of  the  accounts  of  the 
journal ;  some  etymologists  ally  this  word  with  the 
foregoing  as  taking  its  name  from  being  laid  like  a 
fixture  in  the  counting-house:— adj.  An  epithet  for  the 
lines  added  to  the  stave  of  Ave  fines  in  music :  this 
word  may  also  be  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  it  most 
likely  signifies  light  or  slight :— Compare  Legerity. 

LEE=lec,  *.    Sediment: — See  Lees. 

LEE— lee,  $.  and  a.  Primarily,  a  calm  or  sheltered 
place;  hence,  that  side  which  is  under  the  shelter  of 
the  ship,  or  not  opposite  the  quarter  whence  the  wind 
blows ;  and  hence,  with  reference  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  the  shore  which  is  opposite  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blows  .•— adj.  Lying  under  or  to  the  lee  of  the 
ship. 

Lee'-ward,  (leV-word,  148,  38:  coUoq.  lew'-ard 
=PQo'-ard,  110, 109,  134)  a,  and  ad.  Under 
the  wind;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
wind  blows. 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Lee' hoard,  (a  frame 
affixed  to  the  side  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  close  hauled  \)Lee*gage. 
(state  of  being  at  a  greater  distance  than  some  other 
vessel  from  the  point  whence  tlie  wind  blows;)  Lee*. 
tnrch,  (a  sudden  rolling  of  a  ship  to  leeward;)  £***- 
shore,  (the  shore  to  the  lee  of  a  ship;)  Lee'^ide,  (the 
side  opposed  to  the  weather  side;)  Lee'-tide,  (tide 
running  in  the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows, 
and  distinguished  from  a  tide-vnder-the-lee,  which  ia  a 
stream  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind ;)  Lee- 
way, (the  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  the  leewsrd  of 
her  course.) Jkc. 

LEECH=lettch,  s.  A  professor  of  the  art  or 
healing,— a  physician;  [Obs.  or  Poet;]  a  sort  of 
aquatic  worm  that  sucks  the  blood,  and  is  applied  for 
this  purpose  to  cure  diseased  parts.  It  is  an  epithet 
applied  on  shipboard  to  the  border  or  edge  of  a  sail ; 
In  which  sense  Leech' -line,  or  Leech' -rope,  is  a  rope 
attached  to  the  edge  of  a  sail. 

To  Leech,  v.  a.    To  treat  with  medicament,  to  heal. 

Leech'-craft,  ».    The  art  of  healing. 

LEEK=le*k,  ».  A  plant  with  a  bulbous  root ;  it  u 
the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  Rose  is  of  England,  the 
Thistle  ofScoHand,  and  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland. 

LEER=lert,  #.   Originally  the  cheek;  thence,  com. 

Slexion,  face;   and  hence  the  modern  senses,  a  la. 
oured  cast  of  countenance,  an  oblique  view  or  side, 
long  look.  n 
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and  a.    To  look  obliquely ;  to  look 
den.]  To  beguile  with  leering. 
With  a  leer ;  sneeringly. 
Empty  ;  frivolous,  foolish.  [Obs.] 

1 :  «,  pi.    Dregs.    The  $i*g.  is  un- 


T»  Leer,  v,  n 

archly 

Leer'-ing-] 

LEER-le 

LEES,  lee*,1 
usual 

To  LEESE,  lezt,  151,  189:  t>.  a.  To  hurt,  to 
destroy.  (Obs.]  This  is  no  relation  of  the  obs.  noun 
Lea* sing,  nor  of  the  old  word  for  To  Ixae  :^Seo  To 
Lose. 

Le'-tion,  (-zhuD,  147)  t.  A  hurting,  an  injury. 
[Modern  coinage.] 

LEET=«lete,  #.  An  ancient  court  having  the  same 
jurisdiction  within  some  particular  precinct  which 
the  sheriff's  tonra  has  in  the  county,  the  business  of 
both  of  which  has  now  lor  the  mott  part  devolved  on 
the  quarter  sessions ;  generally,  the  period  or  day  of 
holding  legal  inquiries,  a  law-day. 

Leet'-ale,  *.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  a  leet. 

LEEWARD,  &c— See  under  Lee. 

LEFT\— See  To  Leave. 

LEFT=»le7t,  a.  and  «.  Primarily,  weak  or  weaker 
as  contrasted  with  strong,  rigid;  hence,  substantively, 
the  weaker  arm  or  hand ;  the  side  of  the  weaker  arm  ; 
sinistrals. 

Left-hand'-ed,  a.  Using  the  left  hand  rather  than 
the  right;  unlucky;  unseasonable. 

Left-band'-ed-neas,  9.  Quality  of  being  left-handed. 

Left-hand'-t-ness,  «•  Awkward  manner. 

LEG=-leg,  t.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk,  par- 
ticularly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot; 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  raised  from  and  supported 
on  the  ground :  To  make  a  leg,  to  bow,  because,  in 
bowing,  the  leg  is  often  drawn  backwards;  hence,  a 
leg  in  old  authors  sometimes  means  a  bow :  To  stand 
on  one's  own  legs  is  to  support  one's  self  in  the  less 
literal  sense. 

Legged,  1 14  :  a.  Having  legs ;  as  two-legged*  bandy- 
legged. 

Legging,  (-guTng,  77)  s.  Covering  for  the  legs. 

LEGACY,  leV-d-ce^  105  :  t.  (Compare  Legate. 
&c.)  A  bequest,  a  particular  thing,  or  a  sum  of 
money  given  by  last  will  and  testament. 

Leg"-a-cy-hun'-ter,  f.  One  who  flatters  people  in 
order  to  get  legacies. 

Leg'-o-tar-y,  105 :  s.  One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left. 

Leg'-a-tee'S  177  :  $.  The  same  as  the  preceding, 
but  specially  opposed  to  Legator. 

Leg'-o-tor",  177:  s.  One  who  leaves  a  legacy,  a 
testator  who  bequeathes  something. 

LEGAL. — See  under  Legist. 

LEGATE=l*g'-ate,  94,  99:  s.  (Legacy,  &c.  aro 
related  to  this  class.)  A  deputy,  an  ambassador, 
particularly  the  pope's  ambassador. 

Leg'-ate-ship,  «.  Office  of  a  legate. 

Leg'-a-tine,  6 :  a.  Made  by  a  legale ;  belonging  to  a 
legate  of  the  Roman  see. 

Le-ga'-Zion,  89  :  S.  Deputation  ;  embassy. 

To  LEGE,  l&dge,  v.  a.  To  lighten  or  ease.  [Obs.] 
It  is  used  by  Chancer,  who  also  uses  it  for  To  Allege. 

LEGEND=lW-g«nd,  94:  a,  Literally,  some- 
thing to  be  read;  a  chronicle  of  the  life  of  a  saint  or 
of  saints,  read  in  Catholic  churches ;  any  memorial  or 
relation,  particularly  if  of  an  incredible  or  romantic 
kind;  an  inscription,  as  on  a  medal  or  coin. 


To  Le^-end,  v.  a.  To  detail  as  a  legend.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Ley'-en-dar-y,  129,   105:  a.  and  #.    Fabulous, 

romantic : — *.  A  book  of  legends ;  a  relater  of  legends. 
LEGER. — See  under  To  Legge. 
LEGERITY,  le-geV-e-te^   105 :  t.    Lightness, 

nimblencss.  [Shaks.] 
Lep'-cr-de-main",  f.  Sleight  of  hand,  juggling. 
To  LEGGE,  lSdge,  143 :  v.  a.  To  lay.  [Chaucer.] 
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Lso'-fR,  (le'd'-gtr)  t.  He  or  that  which  is  laid 
down,  so  as  to  rest  or  remain  in  a  place ;  a  teger  am- 
bassador is  a  resident  ambassador,  by  onr  old  authors 
called  a  Leger,  Leiger,  or  Lieger.  Ledger  (an  ac- 
count book)  is  by  some  referred  to  the  .same  origin. 

LEGGED,  LEGGING.— See  under  Leg. 

LEGIBLE,  led'-ge-bl,  105, 101  :  a.  (Compare 
Legend.)  That  may  be  read  ;  clear  in  its  characters ; 
apparent,  discoverable. 

Ley'-i-bly,  ad.  In  a  legible  manner. 

Ley'-t-blr-ness, a.  The  quality  of  being  legible. 

Le/-|.bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  Legibleneas. 

LEGION,  le'-j*un,  90:  $.  A  body  of  soldiers 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  generally  about  five 
thousand ;  a  military  force  j  any  great  number. 

Le'-gton-ar-y,  129.  105:  a.  Relating  to  a  legion; 
containing  a  legion ;  containing  a  great  indefinite 
number.    Milton  uses  it  substantively  for  Legion. 

To  LEGISLATE,  &c—  See  in  the  next  class. 

LEGIST=le'-g!gt,  t.  One  skilled  in  the  laws. 
[Mars  ton.  1599.] 

Le'-gal,  12:  a.  According  to  law,  lawful:  Milton 
uses  it  to  signify,  according  to  the  old  dispensation. 

Le'-gal-Iy,  ad.  Lawfully ;  according  to  law. 

To  Le-gal-ize,  v,  a.  To  make  lawful,  to  sanction.    ' 

Le-gal'-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Lawfulness. 

Le-oit/-/-Mate,  a.  Lawful ;  in  a  special  sense,  law. 
fully  begotten,  born  in  wedlock ;  hence,  genuine,  not 
spurious. 

To  Le-git'-i-mate,  v.  a.  To  make  lawful;  to  place 
in  the  situation  and  rights  of  one  born  legitimately. 

Le-git'-i-mate-ly,  ad.  Lawfully ;  genuinely. 

Le-git'-t-mate-neas,  t.  Legality. 

Le-git'-i-ma-cy,  f.  Lawfulness  of  birth ;  genuine- 
ness. 

Le-git'-i-ma'/-/i'oD,  89  :  #.  Lawful  birth ;  the  act  of 
investing  with  the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

To  Lko'-i8-latb,  (le*d'-gTs-latc,  92)  v.  n.  To 
make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. — See  the  note  below. 

Ley'Ms-la'-tive,  105:  a.  Giving  law,  lawgiving. 

Leo~'-i8-la"-/i0D,  89  :  f.  The  act  of  giving  laws. 

LV-is-la'-tor,  38 :  f .  A  lawgiver. 

Le/'-is-la'-tretS,  S.  A  female  legislator  ;  also  called 
a  Leg'isla'trix. 

Ley-is-la'-fwre,  (-tart,  147)  s.  The  power  in  a 
state  that  makes  the  laws. 

£?»  These  words,  viz.  To  Legislate  and  the  following, 
are  marked  for  utterance  according  to  the  custom  and 
idiom  of  the  language,  without  regard  to  any  affected 
deviation  sometimes  heard.  Our  Le'-gislators,  as  some 
of  them  enounce  themselves,  in  any  changes  they 
propose,  whether  by  the  force  of  law  or  the  influence 
of  example,  should  surely  take  their  stand  on  Englisli 
ground.— See  the  remark  at  Somatology. 

LEGUMEN=le-gu'-men,  *.  Pulse,  as  beans  and 
peas;  which  are  two  of  the  sorts  otlegumens.  [Boyle.] 

Le-gu'-mi-novs,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  pulse. 

Leg'-ume,  81,  94:  s.  Legumen.  [Arbuthnot] 

LEIGER. — See  Leger  under  To  Legge. 

LEISURE,  le'-ih'oor,  103,  147:  *.  Freedom 
from  business  or  hurry;  convenience  of  time:  Shak- 
speare  in  one  place  uses  it  for  want  of  leisure.  It  is 
sometimes  used  adjoctively;  as  leisure  time,  a  leisure 
hour. 

Lei'-iwre-ly,  105:  a.  and  ad.  Not  hasty,  delil*. 
rate:— adv.  Slowly^  deliberately. 

Lei'-#«-ra-bl*,  (le'-zh'oo-rA-bl)  a.  Done  at  lei- 
sure; not  hurried  ;  enjoying  leisure. 

Lei'-w-ra-bly,  105:  ad.  With  leisure,  without  hurry. 

LEMAN=leW-3n,  *.  Literally,  a  love-man,  man 
being  understood  as  either  man  or  woman  :  Chaucor 
spells  it  Lcfnman:  a  sweetheart;  a  gallant;  a  mis- 
tress. [Obs.] 


ttlen,  166. 


LEN 

LEME=leme,  «.  A  ray.  To  Leme,  to  blase.  [Oba.] 

LEMMA=l^m'-m<3,  *.  That  which  is  taken  as 
demonstrated,  and  assumed  as  the  ground  of  a  subse- 
quent demonstration. 

LEMMlNG^leW-mtng,  t.  A  tort  of  rat 

LEMNIAN,  lem'-ne-an,  90:  a.  Pertaining  to 
Lemnos  in  the  Egean  Sea, 

LEMNlSCATE=l«m-m8/-cite,  *.  A  curve  in 
the  shape  of  8,  named  as  if  formed  by  a  riband. 

LEMON=l£m'-on,  18:  «.  A  foreign  fruit  that 
furnishes  a  cooling  acid  juice  j  the  lemon-tree. 

Lem'-on*ade",  *.  Liquor  made  of  sweetened  lemon- 
juice. 

LEMURES,  lem'-&-retz,  101 :  ».  pi.  nobgob- 
line,  evil-spirits.  [Let.] 

To  LEND=ldnd  J  v,  a.    To  afford  or  supply  on 

I   LENT=l£nt       \  condition  of  return   or  repay- 

LKNT=15nt       J  ment ;  sometimes  on  the  further 

condition  of  interest  till  the  return  is  made;  to  afford 

or  grant  in  general. 

Lend'-er,  36 :  f.  He  that  lends. 

Lend'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  lent. 

Lend'-ing,  *.  The  act  of  making  a  loan. 

G3»  See  the  other  relations  under  Loan. 

LENDS=lfcndz,  *./>/.  Loins.  [Chaucer.] 

LENGTHs=15ngtt,  *.  The  extent  of  any  thing 
material  from  end  to  end ;  the  longest  line  parallel  to 
the  sides;  extent  whether  of  space  or  duration; 
reach  ;  uncontracted  state :  At  length,  at  last,  in  con- 
clusion. Some  old  authors  use  To  length  in  the  sense 
of  To  lengthen. 

Leng/V-y,  105  :  a.  Rather  long,  protracted  in 
matter  or  words  till  rather  tedious.  [Gen.  Washington.] 

Leng/A'-fiil,  117  :  a.  Of  great  measure  in  length. 
[Pope.]  m  r 

Leng/A'-wUe,  (-wTzt,  151)  ad.  According  to  the 
length.  « 

To  Lentf-then,  114:  v.  a.  and 
length  ;  to  protract ;  to  continue  :— ncu.'Jfojiu 
in  length.  4|L 

Leng'-fteH-ing,  *.  Continuation ;  protrnc^K. 

LENIENT,  lc'-ne-Snt,  90 :  a.  and  t.  Softening, 
assuasive ;  laxative  :— *.  That  which  softens,  an 
emollient. 

Le'-m-ent-ly,  ad.  Softly,  gently. 

To  Len -i-fy,  92,  1 05,  6  :  v.  a.  To  assuage. 

Ler/-i-ment,  *.  An  assuaging.  [Unusual.] 

Len'-t-tive,  105  :  a.  and  ».  Having  the  quality  of 
softening  or  mitigating  :—t.  A  medicine  or  application 
to  relieve  pain. 

Len'-i-ty,  105  :  *.  Mildness  in  temper,  mercy. 

LENS. — See  undor  Lentiform.'. 

LENT.— See  To  Lend. 

LENT=le*nt,  s.  The  quadragesimal  fast  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Eastor  Sunday. 

Lcn  -ten,  a.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent,  spariug. 

LENT=*lent,  a.  Slow.    [B.  Jon.] 

Len'-tx-tude,  *.  Slowness.  [UnusuaLj 

Lkn'-TOR,  *.  Slowness ;  sluggish  coldness ;  the  co- 
agulated part  of  the  blood  which  obstructs  the  vessels 
in  malignant  fevers. 

Len'-toiis,  120:  a.  Viscous,  tenacious. 

Len-tts/-cus,  s.  The  tree  which  produces  the  gum 
called  mastich :  it  is  often  shortened  into  Len'-tisk. 

LENTIFORM,  len'-te-form,  3S :  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  lentil  or  of  a  lens. 

Len-tic'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  Doubly  convex. 

Lkns,   151  :  #.  (The  plural  is  regular,  Lcns'-eJ.) 


ft.   TV  extend  in 
increase 


A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides  like  the  seeds 
of  a  lentil,  used  chiefly  for  optical  purposes:  hence, 
any  glass  used  as  a  sight-glass,  whether  convex  or 
concave. 


LET 

Len'-til,  *.  A  sort  of  pulse  with  orbicular  seeds 
which  are  for  the  most  part  convex^.* 

Len-ti'-oo,  5 :  t.  A  scurfy  enq^^R 

Len-tV-i-noifa,  (-ttd'-g£-nug)^Wreckly. 

LENTISK,  LENTTTUDE,  LENTOR,  LEN- 
TOUS.—See  under  Lent,  a. 

LENTNER=»18ntf-ner,  «.  A  sort  of  hawk. 

L'ENVOY.— See  Envoy. 

LEO^rle'4,  t*  The  lion.  [Astron.] 

Le'-o-nine,  6  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  lion  ;  resembling 
a  lion ;  an  epithet  of  that  sort  of  verses  of  which  the 
end  rhymes  with  the  middle,  so  named  from  Leo,  the 
inventor. 

LEOD=le'-od, «.  People;  a  nation.  [Obs.J 

LEOF=le/-6ff,  t.  Love.  [Obs.] 

LEOPARD,  tfrZ-ard,  120,  34 :  *.  A  spotted 
beast  of  prey.  The  word  is  a  compound  of  Leo  and 
pard. 

LEPER=l£p;-<rr,  36 :  s.  One  whose  body,  through 
disease,  is  covered  with  loathsome  white  scales. 

Lep'-er-otfg,  120:  a.  Causing  leprosy ;  leprous. 

Lep'-ro-sy,  ("<^»  1&2)  *.  The  disease  of  a  leper. 

Lep'-rous,  a.  Infected  with  leprostty. 

Le-pros'-t-ty,  84 :  s.  Squamousness.  [Bacon.] 

Lr-pid'-o-lttb,  9.  A  scaly  mineral. 

Lbp'-id-op^-tHk,  9.  An  insect  whose  wings  have 
minute  scales  resembling  powder. 

LEPID=rl«p'-td,  94:  a.  Pleasant,  lively. 

LEPORINE=12p'-A-rine,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hare ; 
having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

LEPROSY,  LEPROUS,  &c— See  under  Leper. 

LERE=lere,  43 :  t.  Lore,  learning.  [Obs.] 

To  Lere,  v.  a.  To  learn  ;  to  teach.  [Obs.] 

Lbr'-rf,  129,  105  :  9.  A  lecture,  a  rating.  [Rustic.] 

LESION.— See  To  Leese. 

LESS=^legs,  conj.  Unless.  [Milton.] 

LESS=l£ss,  a.  ad.  and  *.  (A  word  used  for  the 
comparative  of  Little.)  Smaller,  not  so  great  or  large  : 
— adv.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  decree:—*.  Not  s» 
much,  opposed  to  more,  otto  as  mucks  It  is  also  used 
as  a  verb  by  some  of  our  old  writers. 

Les'-ger,  a.  and  ad.  Another  form  of  leu  of  high 
aotiquity  in  the  language,  which  may  be  used  instead 
of  less  whenever  the  rhythm  can  be  aided,  or  the 
double  occurrence  of  terminational  s  avoided. 

To.  Les'-sEN,  111:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  leas  in 
bulk;  to  make  less  in  degree  or  importauce;— neu. 
To  become  less. 

LESSEE. — See  under  To  Lease. 

LESSES,  leV-eSz,  14, 151 :  «.  pi.  The /<- army*  or 
dung  of  cattle. 

LESSON,  lcV-sn,  114:  #.  A  leclim  pronounced 
to  a  teacher  in  order  to  improvement;  the  instruction 
or  lecture  given  at  one  time  by  a  teacltcr ;  a  subject  or 
task  given  to  a  pupil  for  one  exercise ;  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  in  divine  service;  precept,  generally  ; 
a  rating  lecture. 

To  Les'-son,  v.  a.  To  teach,  to  instruct. 

LESSOR. — See  under  To  Lease. 

LEST=  lest,  conj.  That  not;  for  fear  that:  origi- 
nally, tho  past  part,  of  a  Saxon  verb  signifying  To 
dismiss. 

To  LET=le"t,  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  pret.  and  part, 
are  regular,  I  let'-ted;  and  Lct'-te<l)    To  hinder,  to 
obstruct,  to  oppose:  [Bible.  Hooker.  Dry  den.] 
"  "*oft  * 


[Bacon.]  To  forbear. 
Let,  *•  Hlnderanoe,  obstacle,  obstruction.  [South.] 
Letf-teT,  i.  One  who  obstructs.  [Sherwood.] 
7b  LET,  1=  let,  v.  a.  To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit ; 
I  Let,   >to  leave  in  ome  state  or  course  :  it  is  often 
Let,  J  followed    by  an    infinitive,   which  always 
drops  the  sign  to :  To  let  alone,  to  suffer  to  be  alone : 
The  schemee  entire,  and  (he  prineiplei  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

liU  :  go8d :  j'55, ».  e.  jew,  ,55 :  o,  t,  V,  &c  mule,  17  1, 


FoweUt  gaU'-wav  chap'-man 
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LEV 

To  let  a  house  or  any  other  object,  to  let  a  tenant  bare 
it  for  a  rout :  To  let  go,  to  allow  or  suffer  to  go :  To  let 
he,  to  suffer  to  be  as  at  present ;  and  also,  to  suffer  to 
go,  or  to  cease :  To  let  blood,  to  suffer  or  make  blood 
come  out:  To  let  in,  or  into,  to  suffer  or  make  come  in 
or  into:  To  let  off,  to  make  go  off.  This  verb  is  used 
with  a  neuter  application  in  the  phrase,  a  homte  to  let; 
the  terse  brevity  of  which  is  ill  replaced  by  the  appa- 
rent correctness  atahomse  to  be  let. 

Let-ter,  t.  One  who  lets  or  permits, 

LETC  H=lStch,  8.  A  vessel  to  make  lye  in :  hence, 
To  Letch,  to  percolate,  as  in  making  lye. 

LETHAL,  LETHARGIC,  &c— See  in  the  en- 
suing class. 

LETHE^le'-fti,  101:  TGr]  t.  Oblivion;  a 
draught  of  oblivion :  hence,  death. 

Le-fAe-an,  86:  a.  Oblivious,  causing  oblivion. 
Shakspeare  (AM.  and  Cleo.  a.  il., ».  1)  uses  Lc'-t/tced. 

Lb'-ttml,  12 :  a.  Deadly.  Le-Mal'-i-ty,  f.  [Un- 
usual.] 

Le-/Aif'-er-ottt,87,  120  :  a.  Bringing  death;  deadly. 

Lsrn'-AR-or,  105  :  t.  A  morbid  drowsiness  of  the 
nature  of  apoplexy;  dulness. 

To  Le/A'-ar-gy,  v.  a.  To  lay  asleep.  [Shaks.] 


LEX 

Lev'-en. — See  Leaven  under  To  Leave. 

LeAver,  92 :  8.  A  bar  for  raising  a  great  weight  by 
turning  on  a  fulcrum  or  prop.  It  is  the  second  of  the 
mechanical  powers. 
To  L*V-r,  (leV-&»)  r.  tf.  To  raise,  to  collect,  as  To 
levy  an  army:  the  phrase.  To  levp  a  tear,  is  less  pro- 
per, though  used  by  Milton. 

LeV-jr,  8,  The  act  of  raising  men  or  money;  the 
men  when  raised. 

Lev't-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  levied. 

LEVEL«leV-*l,  14:  a.  and  8.  Even,  flat;  in 
the  same  line  or  plane;  having  no  gradations :— «.  A 
plane  or  plain;  customary  height,  rate,  standard; 
state  of  equality;  an  instrument  by  which  nan  son*' 
work  is  adjusted:  hence,  a  rule,  a  plan;  line  of 
direction. 

To  Lev '-el,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  make  even  ;  to  reduce 
to  the  same  height ;  to  lay  flat;  to  aim  at ;  to  suit  in 
proportion  >—ne*.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  wiih 
something,  to  aim,  to  mako  attempts;  to  attempt ;  to 
guess ;  to  be  in  accordance. 

Lev'-el-ler,  194 :  #.  One  who  levels ;  one  who 
seeks  to  bring  persons  or  things  to  one  level. 

Lev'-el-ling,  «.  The  art  or  practice  of  finding  a 
horisontalune. 

Lev'-el-ness,  «.  Evenness ;  equality. 

LEVEN,  (or  Lbavbn.) — See  under  Levee,  and 
To  Leave.  (To  raise.) 

LEV  ER. — See  under  Levator,  subjected  to  Levee : 
See  also  Lief. 

LEVERET=>lSv'-*r-«t,  f.  A  young  hare. 

LEVEROCK«leV-e-r-6ck,  t.  A  lark. 

LEVET. — See  under  Levee. 

LEVIABLE. — See  under  To  Levy,  subjected  to 
Levee.  - 

LEVIATHAN~le-v?-a-th<5n,  #.  A-wSfini- 
mal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  by  some  imagined 
the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the 
whale. 

To  LEVIGATE,  leV-e-gate,  92,  105  :  v.  a.  Pri- 
marily, to  render  smooth,  to  plane :  hence,  to  grind  to 
an  impalpable  powder;  to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes 
smooth  and  uniform. 

Lev'-i-gate,  a.  Levigated. 

Lev'-i-ga"-/wn,  89 :  #.  The  act  or  grinding  a  solid 
substance  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder. 

LEVIN=leV-In,  8.  Lightning.  [Spenser.] 

LEV1TATION.— See  under  Levity. 

LEVlTE=lev-v7te.  t.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one 
born  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews ;  a 
prient,  generally  with  reference  to  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  therefore  in  an  odious  sense. 

Le-vtf-i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  Levites ;  priestly. 

Le-vit'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  Levltical  manner. 

LEVITY,  lSv'4-te^,  105  :  *.  The  quality  by  which 
one  body  has  less  weight  than  another,— lightness ; 
lightness  in  a  figurative  sense,  want  of  seriousness ; 
laxity  of  mind ;  idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 

Lev'-i-ta"-/ion,  89:  *.  Act  of  making  light; 
buoyancy. 

To  LEVY,  &c— See  under  Levator,  subjected  to 
Levee. 

LEW,  lTO,  109  :  a.  Lukewarm  ;  wan.  [Obs.] 

LEWD,  Tood,  a.  (Compare  Leod.)  Originally,  not 
clerical,  not  instructed  or  restrained  by  inttructiou ; 
hence,  wicked ;  and  hence  its  appropriated  sense, 
lustful,  libidinous. 

Lewd'-\y,  105:  ad.  Foolishly;  wickedly;  libidi- 
nously.    The  former  two  senses  are  obsolete. 

Lesfld'-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  lewd. 

Ltted'-ater,  8.  A  lecher.  [Shaks.] 

LEXICON,  leckV-e-con,  188,  105:  #.  A  dic- 
tionary ;  in  a  special  sense,  a  Greek  dictionary. 

LE^-i-coa^-R^-PHY,  (-f&j,  163)  87:  #.  The  art 
or  practice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
Tbt  sign  =  is  owd  after  mo*?  of  •ptlUaf  that  hove  no  irregularity  of  found. 

Consonants:  nush-un,  i.e. mission,  165:  Yizh-un,  i,  e.  vision.  165:  ttfn,  166:  then,  166. 
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iJ^Aar^W}  *'  Si"W **<>*& *******  ^V* 
Le-fAar'-gt-cal-ly,  ad.  With  morbid  sleepiness. 
Le-tAar'-gi-ccil-nesa,  «.  State  of  being  lethargic. 

Le-thar*-gic-ness  is  the  same,  and  both  are  unusual. 
LETTER=leV-teT,  36  :  s.    (See  also   under  To 

Let,  the  regular,  and  To  Let,  the  irregular  verb.)    A 

character  used  in  expressing  syllables  to  the  eye  j  that 

which  is  formed  of  such  characters, — an  epistle  ;  type 

with  which  books  are  printed ;  the  verbal  expression, 
-   the  literal  meaning ;  in  the  plural,  learning:  letter $- 

patent,  a  royal  grant  not  sealed,  but  spread  open,  that 

all  may  be  aware  of  it.    Dead-letter,  a  writing  or  pre* 

oept  without  authority  or  force. 
To  Let-ter,  v.  a.  To  stamp  with  letters. 
Let'-teTfd,  114:  a.  Literate,  learned  ;  belonging  to 

learning,  suiting  letters. 
Letf-tir-lets,  a.  Illiterate.  [Waterhoute.  1653.] 
Ler/-tfr-press,  «.  Print  from  type  as  distinguished 

from  print  of  copper-plate,  &c. 
O  Other  compounds  are  LeTter-case*,  (a  case  or  book 

for  letters  or  memorandums;)    Lefter-funnd'er,   (a 

type-founder  0  *c 
LETTUCE,  leV-ttss,  109  :  *.  A  plant,  some  sorts 

of  which  are  much  used  for  salads. 
LEUCINE,  l'So'-cIn,  109, 105 :  t.  A  term  formed 

from  a  Greek  word  signifying  white,  and  used  as  the 

name  of  a  white  pulverulent  substance  obtained  from 

animal  flesh,  by  sulphuric  add. 
Leu'-cite,  s.  A  white  volcanic  mineral. 
NiJL.Btj'-co-B,-rHJ-OP'r-ic,  a.  White  and  black. 
Leu-ccZ-Mi-op,  *.  An  albino. 
Lisu'-co-pjiLBo/'-iM-cr,  (-fle'g'-ma-ceu,  163)  s. 

Paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 
Leu'-co-pAleg-matf'-ic,  88 :  a.  Disposed  to  leuco- 

phlegmacy. 
LEVANT,  LEVATOR,  &c— See  under  Levee. 
LEV  E.— Seejjief.     To  Lev©.— See  To  Believe. 
LEVEE=rleV-«,=leV-ei!,  *.  The  time  vt  rising  ; 

hence,  a  morning  assembly  of  visitors. 
Lev'-ant,  a.    Pertaining   to  the  quarter  where  the 

son  rises,— eastern.  [Milton.] 
Lev'-et,  8.  A  blast  of  the  trumpet  as  a  re  veil. 
JvE-VAtry,  8.  The  east,  but  particularly  the  coasts  of 

the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 
Le-vanl'-cT,  «.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Medi- 
terranean: a  cant  name  for  one  who  runs  from  his 

horse-racing  debts. 
Le-van'-tine,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  Levant. 
Lb-va'-tor,  e.  That  wldch  raises  or  lifts  up, — the 

uame  of  a  surgical  instrument;  also,  a  muscle. 


LIB 

LeaZ-i-cog^-ra-f^r,  36 :  f.  A  writer  of  diction- 
arici,— "  a  harmless  drudge,"  says  Johnson,  in  toco, 
«  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original  and  de- 
tailing the  signification  of  words." 
Le*'-»-co-gra*> *"-»c,  88 :  \  a.    Pertaining    to    the 
Le*,-i-co-grapA"-t-cal,    f  writing  of  dictionaries. 
Lsx'-l-coi/'-o-or,  87:  f.  The  science  of  the  mean- 
ing and  just  application  of  words. 
LEY,  lie,  103:  *.  (Compare  Lea.)  Afield.  [Obs.] 
LIABLE,  ll'-d-bl,  101 :  a.  Bound  as  by  circum. 

stances,  answerable,  not  exempt,  subject  s  with  to. 
Li'-a-bl*-nesB,  ».  The  old  word  for  Liability. 
Li'-a-bil"-t-ts-,  84:  «.  State  of  being  liable. 
LIAR. — See  under  To  Lie. 
LIARD=li'-ard,  a.  Gray.  [Chaucer.] 
To  LIBr=ltb,  v.  a.  To  castrate.  [Chapman,  1618.] 
LIBATION,  li-ba'-shun,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  pour- 
ing wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  some  deity;  the 
wine  so  poured. 
LIBBARD=lib'-bard,  34 :  *\  An  obsolete  •pel- 

ling  of  Leopard.  [Milton.] 
LlBEL^lV-bSI,  *.    The  word  by  itself  means  a 
little  book  or  writing,  but  is  almost  always  understood 
in  English  as  including  the  sense  of  the  adjective 
famosus,  having  or  giving  an  ill-name,  which  adjec- 
tive once  accompanied  it  in  Latin;  a  lampoon;  a 
satire ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  in 
writing  exhibited  in  court  against  some  one. 
To  Li'-bel,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spread  defamation  written 
or  printed,  with  against.  [Shaks.   Donne.]— act.  To 
lampoon,  to  satirise. 
Li'-bel-ler,  194 :  s.  A  defemer,  a  lampooner. 
Li'-bel-ling,  t.  Act  of  defaming. 
Li'-bel-lous,  120 :  a.  Defamatory. 
LIBERAL=Iib'-Sr-a!,  a.  Primarily,  of  good  birth; 
hence,   becoming    a   gentleman;    not    mechanical; 
generous;  (see  Generous;)  bountiful,  not  parsimoni- 
ous ;  allowing  freedom  of  opinion ;  consistent  with  free- 
dom of  opinion  ;  not  narrow;  free  to  excess,  licentious. 
Lib'-er-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner. 
Lib/-er-al/,-*-ty,  84 :  t.  Quality  of  being  liberal. 
To  LiV-er-al-iz*,  v.  a.  To  make  liberal. 
To  Lib'-rr-ate,  t».  a.  To  free,  to  release. 
Lib'-er-a"-tor,  38 :  f.  One  who  liberates. 
Lib'-er-a"-fion,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  setting  free. 
Lib'-eh-timi,  (-tfn,  105)  t.  and  a.   Originally, 
among  the  Romans,  the  son  of  one  who  had  been 
manumitted  or  made  free;  in  a  general  sense,  now 
obsolete,  one  uneonflned  or  at  liberty ;  in  the  modern 
restricted  sense,  derived  through  the  French,  he  who 
lives  without  personal  restraint,  particularly  as  regards 
commerce  with  the  other  lex  .—adj.  Lax  in  morals, 
licentious. 
Lib'-er-ti-nage,  *.  Libertinism. 
Lib'-cT-fo'-nUm,  158  :  *.  The  state  of  a  libertine ; 
the  practices  of  a  libertine;  licentiousness;  hence, 
irreligion. 
Lib'-ER-TF,  105  :  *.  The  power  of  acting  according  to 
the  impulses  of  an  untaught  will ;  the  power  of  acting 
under  no  restraint  but  such  as  is  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  enlightened  reason  and  a  well-trained  con- 
science ;  the  state  or  condition  of  society  which  abro- 
gates the  former,  and  guarantees  to  every  individual 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Utter ;  freedom ;  privilege,  im- 
munity; relaxation  of  restraint;  permission;  a  space 
within  which  certain  rights  or  certain  exemptions  are 
enjoyed,  often  in  this  sense  used  plurally. 
LIBIDINOUS,   l£-bid'-e-nuB,   120:  a.    Lewd, 

lustful. 
Li-bid'-i-nosjs-l*;,  ad.  Lewdly,  lustfully. 
Li-bid'-i-not/a-new,  #.  Lewdness. 
Lt-bid'-i-nist,  #.    One  that  lives  lewdly.  [Junius, 

1639.] 
LlBRA=lI'-br<3,  *.  The  balance.  [Astxon.] 
Li'-bral,  12  :  a.  Weighing  a  pound. 


LIE 

To  Lt'-brate,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  poise,  to  balance; — 
nen.  To  move  as  a  balance. 

Li'-bra-tor-y,  129,  105  :  a.  Playing  like  a  balance, 

Li-bra'-/ion,  89  :  #.  State  of  being  balanced ;  a 
balancing;  an  apparent  irregularity  of  the  moon's 
motion,  by  which  she  seems  to  librate  about  her  axis. 

LIBRARY,  li'-bra-rk,  105 :  #.  An  arranged  col- 
lection  of  books ;  the  place  where  the  collection  is 
kept. 

Li-bra'-rf-an,  41  r  t.  A  library-keeper;  in  a  less 
usual  sense,  a  transcriber. 

To  LIBRATE,  LIBRATORY,  &c— See  under 
Libra. 

LICE.— See  Louse, 

LICENCE^li'-cense,  137,  153:  #.  Leave,  per- 
mission; exorbitant  liberty,  contempt  of  necessary 
restraint;  an  authorized  grant  or  permission;  the 
legal  instrument  of  such  grant 

To  Ll'-CEN8B,  V.  a.  To  permit,  but  especially  by 
legal  grant ;  in  some  old  authors,  to  dismiss. 

Li'-cen-aer,  *.  An  authorized  granter  of  permission. 

Li-cen'-ti-atb,  (-shA-aU,  147)  s.  A  man  who 
uses  licence,  [Camden;]  one  who  has  a  degree  in 
Spanish  universities}  one  who  has  a  licence  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  practise  in  the  faculty  of  me- 
dicine. 

To  Lwcen'-/j-aie,  v.  a.  To  license.  [L* Estrange.] 

Li-CBn'-TZOUs,  (-shus,  147,  120}  a.  Using  licence 
in  its  bad  sense }  unrestrained  by  law  or  by  decency ; 
loose;  uncon fined. 

Li-cen'-/<ot<8-ly,  ad.  In  a  licentious  manner. 

Li-cen'-fious-ness,  t.  Contempt  and  violation  of 
just  restraint;  it  is  often  opposed  to  Liberty,  in  order 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  latter  to  a  regulated 
liberty;  laxity  of  manners. 

LlCH=lItch,  a.  Like,  resembling.  [Spenser.] 

LICH=-lItch,  «.  A  dead  carcase.  [Obs.] 

Lich'-owl,  t.  A  sort  of  owl  supposed  to  fbretel  death. 

LICH  EN=tttch'-£n,  *.  Liverwort :  as  the  name  of  a 
tetter  or  ringworm  it  is  pronounced  /T-AftFf,  (161.) 

LIClT«lW-it,  a.  Lawful.  [Unusual.] 

LicMt-ly,  ad.  Lawfully.  LuZ-it-ness,  #. 
To  LICK=lTck,».  a.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue  ; 
to  lap  with  the  tongue:  To  lick  up,  to  devour >— See 
also  lower. 

Lick,  «.  An  act  of  the  tongue  in  licking ;  a  smearing ; 
that  which  is  used  as  for  smearing,  a  wash ;  in  vulgar 
metaphor,  a  stroke  with  the  hand  or  a  whip. 
To  Lick,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  licks  of  the  hand  or  of 
a  whip :  Todd  needlessly  derives  this  verb  from  a 
different  source.  [Vulgar.] 
Lick'-eT,  t.  One  that  laps  np ;  one  that  beats. 
LICKERlSH=ltck'-e>-ish,       \  a.     (Probably 
:f  i 


LICKEROUS,  lick'-eY-us,  120 

;e  in  the  choice  of  f<  u    . 

gust;  nice,  tempting  the  appetite. 
Lick^er-ish-Ty,  * 


allied  to  the 
preceding.)  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food ;  eager,  not  with 
hunger,  but  r  " 

La 


UcV-er-Jj!;}'"'-  "-"fcT- 

Lick'-er-Uh-ness,  1  t.  Niceness  of  palate ;  dainii- 

Lick'-er-osro-ness,  J  ness  of  taste. 

LICORICE,  ITck'-or-iss,  129,  105:  t.  (Possibly 
allied  to  the  foregoing,  though  originally  Greek.)  A 
root  of  sweet  taste. 

LICTOR^lick'-tor,  38  :  t.  A  Roman  beadle. 

LlD=lid.  «.  A  cover ;  that  which  shuts  the  opening 
of  a  vessel,  but  does  not  enter  it;  the  membrane  that 
occasionally  covers  the  eye. 

LIE,  9.  An  alkaline  mixture. — See  Lye. 

LlE=ly,  106:  f.  A  criminal  falsehood;  something 
intended  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  a  fiction,  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense :  To  give  the  lie,  to  charge  with  falsehood. 

To  Lie,  o.  ff.  (This  verb  is  regular.)  To  utter  cri- 
minal falsehood  ;  to  represent  falsely. 

Li'-ar,  34 :  t.  One  who  lies. 


The  ftchemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  irbicta  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary 

fowels:  gatt'-waij :  ch&p'-maii :  pd-p&' :  1$*:  g<5>d :  j'SJ,  •'.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Ly-ing,  a.  and  #.  Deceiving  by  untruth  :— #.  The 
practice  of  telling  lies. 

LyMng-ly,  ad.  Falsely. 

To  LIE=Iy,  106:  |  v.  n.  (The  old  form,  u  used 
1  Lay=1Iv|,  >  by  Spenser,  is  To  Lig :  the  old 

L.AiN=la\D,  J  pari.  is  Li'-en.)  To  rest  hori- 
zontally, or  with  very  great  inclination  against  some- 
thing else;  to  rest;  to  be}  to  be  placed;  to  consist; 
to  be  in  the  grave;  to  be  reposited ;  to  reside ;  to  press 
upon  :  An  action  lies  against,  an  action  is  valid  against ; 
To  lie  at,  [Ob*.]  to  importune ;  To  lis  by,  to  rest ;  To 
He  down,  to  go  to  repose;  to  sink  into  the  grave ;  To 
lie  in,  to  be  in  childbed ;  To  lie  to,  to  have  the  sails  so 
set  that  the  ship  rests  in  her  course ;  To  lie  under,  to 
be  subject  to ;  To  lie  upon,  [obsolescent]  to  become 
matter  of  obligation;  To  tie  with,  to  have  sexual  com- 
merce with. 

Li'-er,  *.  One  that  rests  in  a  place. 

Ly'-iDg-in,  s.  The  act  or  state  of  child-birth. 

LIEF,  leef,  103 :  a.  and  ad.  (Compare  Leof.)  Be- 
loved,  dear.  [Shaks.V-arf.  With  inclination  or  good 
will ;  willingly ;  as,  1  would  as  lief  stay  as  go.  [Col- 
loq.]    Lieve  is  the  same  word,  but  of  inferior  use. 

Le'-ver,  a.  and  ad.  The  comparative  of  Lief.  [Obs.) 

LIEGE,  letgi,  103  :  a.  Literally,  bound  ;  bound  by 
some  feudal  tenure. 

Ltege'-man, *.  A  subject  [Spenser.  Shaks.] 

LlEQU,  a.  and  t.  Claiming  obedience  by  feudal 
right:  a  sense  loosely  consequent  on  the  first :  hence, 
L»ege*-lord,  the  lord  of  liege-men;  and  hence,  Liege,  a 
sovereign  :  these  senses  are  common  in  Sbakspeare. 

LIEGER. — See  Leger,  under  To  Legge. 

LIEN»II'.£n,  part.  Lain.— See  To  Lie.  [Obs.] 

LIEN=l7-£n,  $.  An  obligation,  tie,  or  claim  an- 
nexed  to,  or  attaching  on,  any  property,  without  satis- 
fying which,  such  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  Its 
owner.  [Law.] 

LIENTERY,  lI'-Sn-t*r4y.  105:  *.  A  flux  of  the 
bowels  in  which  the  (bod  passes  with  little  alteration. 

Li'-en-ter^-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lientery. 

LIER. — See  under  To  Lie,  (to  rest.) 

LIEU,  1*05,  109 :  «.  Place,  room,  stead  ;  as  in  Heu 
of:  it  is  scarcely  met  with  but  in  this  phrase. 

L«0-tbn,-jnt,  (l£v-t£n'-5nfc,  167)  #,  A  deputy ; 
In  military  service,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a 
superior  of  any  denomination;  as  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, i.  e.  a  general's  lieutenant;  a  lieutenant  simply  is 
a  captain's  lieutenant 

Lsrtf-ten'-an-cy,  «.  The  office  or  commission  of  a 
lieutenant;  the  body  of  lieutenants. 

LlEVE,_le*v,  189:  ad.  See  Lief. 

L I  FE= life,  «tn^.  |  «.  The  state  of  a  natu- 

L1VES,  livcz,  pt.  151  :/  rally  organised  being,  in 
which  the  organs,  or  the  most  important  of  them,  per- 
form their  functions ;  vitality}  animation;  briskness; 
animal  existence;  vegetable  existence;  present  state 
of  man's  existence ;  continuance  of  our  present  state ; 
conduct ;  condition ;  the  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehi- 
cle of  life ;  the  living  form  as  opposed  to  copies ;  Irving 
person;  state  of  man  generally i  course  of  things; 
narrative  of  a  life  past ;  a  term  of  endearment  equiva- 
lent to  heart  or  souL 

Life'- less,  a.  Without  life ;  without  power ;  without 
spirit 

LiieMess-ly,  ad.  In  a  lifeless  manner. 

IE7*  Among  the  compounds  are  Life* -blood;  life* -estate; 
Uf /-everhsfing;  LiJ /-giving;  Life* -guard;  Life*-like ; 
Life* -Tent;  Lif/ -string ;  JMe'-Hme;  Lif /-weary,  &c. 

£9»  See  for  other  relations,  To  Lrva,  &c 

To  LIFT=lift,  v.  a.  and  n .  (  Up  is  often  added 
emphatically.)  To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  exalt ;  to  elevate 
mentally;  Spenser  uses  it  for  To  &«ir.*~See  also 
lower  in  the  class  under  Lifter  p-neu.  To  try  to  raise. 

Lift,  *•  The  net  of  lifting;  the  manner  of  lifting; 
effort,  struggle;  a  rope  to  raise  or  lower  a  sail;  a  dead 
lift  is  a  fruitless  effort  to  lift;  and  hence,  any  state  of 
inability. 


LIG 

LiftMng,  f.  Act  of  lifting. 

LifV-eT,  36  :  «.  One  that  lifts ;  in  an  appropriated 
sense,  or  perhaps  from  a  different  branch  of  the  family 
stock,  a  thief. 

To  Lift,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rob ;  to  practise  theft 

To  LIG.— See  the  verb  irreg.  To  Lie*  [Obs] 

LIGAMENT=ttg/-£-ment,  *.  Any  thing  which 
ties  or  unites,  particularly  a  substance  which  unites 
the  bones  in  articulation ;  any  thing  which  connects 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

Lig/-a-men"-tal,  12:     )  a.  Binding;  composing  a 

Lig/-a-men"-toMgf  120:  J  ligament 

Lie'-a-ture,  147 :  *.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  act  of 
binding. 

Lt-ga'-tion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  binding ;  state  of  being 
bound. 

LIGHT=lTte,  115,  162 :  #.  and  a.  One  of  the  im- 
ponderable agents  or  substances  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, being  that  by  which  objects  are  made  perceptible 
to  the  sense  of  seeing ;  state  of  the  elements  in  which 
things  become  visible,  as  opposed  to  dcrkneu ;  power 
of  perceiving  external  objects,  as  opposed  to  blind- 
ness; dnj;  life;  artificial  illumination;  any  thing 
that  gives  or  procures  light ;  illumination  of  mind, 
knowledge ;  mental  view ;  public  view,  the  public ; 
the  illuminated  part  of  a  picture ;  direction  in  which 
the  light  falls  i—adj.  Bright,  clear;  not  dark, tending 
to  whiteness. 

To  Light,  v.  a.  (In  modern  written  stylo,  this  verb 
is  regular :  Lit  for  the  oret.nndpart.  is  obi.  or  eolloq.) 
To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle }  to  give  light  to ;  to  illumi- 
nate ;  to  guide  by  light 

Light' -ex,  t.  One  who  lights  or  illumines. 

LigM-leu,  a.  Wanting  light,  dark.  [Shaks.] 

Ught'some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Luminous,  not  dark, 
not  obscure. 

Light -so  mc-nese,  a.  Luminousnest, 

Q&-  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Light-bearer, (a 
torch-bearer ;)  Light -house,  (a  pharos;)  Light-room, {* 
room  for  lighting  the  powder  magazine  in  a  ship ;)  &c. 

To  L/phtVen,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  flash,  to 
burst  forth  or  dart  as  lightning ;  to  shino  like  light- 
ning ;  figuratively,  to  dart  out  words  with  vehemence : 
— neu.  To  illuminate ;  to  enlighten ;  to  dart  like  light- 
ning. 

Ughtf-niUg,  »•  The  flash  that  attends  thunder,  or 
that  accompanies  in  any  way  the  passage  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  a  body  in  a  positive  to  one  in  a 
negative  state, 

LIGHT,  lite,  115,  116:  o.  Not  tending  to  the 
centre  with  force,  not  heavy :  consequentially,  not 
burthensome;  active,  nimble;  with  allusion  to  the 
cause,  unencumbered,  unembarrassed;  and,  with 
regard  to  soldiers,  not  heavily  armed;  slight;  not 
dense:  figuratively,  easy  to  be  endured,  or  performed, 
or  acted  upon  ;  hence,  wanting  solidity,  trifling,  gay  ; 
unsettled,  loose;  not  regular  in  conduct,  unchaste. 
To  make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of  little  consequence: 
To  set  light  by,  to  undervalue,  to  slight  As  a  subi.  pi. 
see  lower. 

Lightf-eY,  $. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

]Jght'-]t/f  105  :  ad.  With  little  weight,  in  a  light 
manner. 

Light' -Dew,  t.  The  quality  of  being  light  or  without 
weight  in  a  plain,  a  consequential,  or  a  figurative 
sense. 

Lightf-Bome,  (-sum,  116)  a.  Light,  lively,  cheer- 
ing. 

LtyAt/-aome-nes8,  #.  Liveliness,  gaycty. 

(fc*»  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Light-armed,  (as 
applied  to  soldiers;)  Light' brained,  (thoughtless:) 
Light-fingered,  (active  in  fingering;  thievish;)  Light- 
footed,  (nimble;)  Light-headed,  (disordered  in  the 
head,  delirious  ;  giddy;  thoughtless;)  lAght  hearted, 
(free  from  grief,  gav ;)  JJahthors/ ',  (cavalry  with 
light  armour  or  arms ;)  IAglit-legged,  (nimble ;)  Light- 
minded,  (unsettled,  volatile ;)  &c 


The  •Ign  r=  W  vaed  after  modm  ef  iptlltag  tact  ba*«  no  irrsgularlt?  of  wood. 

Consonants :  raTsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 :  (tfn,  166 :  (h£n,  166. 
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To  L/ght'-JBN,  114 :  v.  a.  To  make  lighter,  to  el- 
leviate. 

L>(jhtf-mng,  s.  Abatement;  alleviation. 

hiam'-BVt,  9.  Properly,  a  tightener  or  a  barge  need 
to  lighten  ships  of  their  cargo. 

L»yAr-er-man,  t.  One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Lights,  «.  pi.  The  lungs,  so  named  from  their  light- 
ness.  The  name  is  vulgar  except  as  applied  to  brutes. 

To  LIGHT=ltU,115,  116:  v.n.  (This  verb  is 
regular:  Lit  as  the  pret.  occurs  only  in  vulgar  use.) 
To  fall  by  chance,  fallowed  try  on,  to  happen  ;  to  settle, 
as  a  winged  animal ;  to  folLfnany  particular  direction ; 
to  come  down  from  a  horse  or  carriage,  more  commonly 
to  alight.  / 

<K>  See  this  verb  in  otW  senses  under  Light.  (#.) 

To  LIG 11TEN,  &&—  See  under  Light,  *.  and  also 
under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a. 

LIGHTER,  &C— See  under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a. 

LIGHTNING,  LIGHTSOME,  &c—See  under 
Light,  i.  and  also  under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a. 

LIGHTS.— See  under  Light,  (not  hoavy)  a. 

LIG N  ALOES,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LIGNUM  VITjE,  lV-num-vi"-^*,  103:  #. 
Literally,  the  wood  of  life,— guaiacnm,  a  very  hard 
wood. 

Lig-nal'-oes,  (-6ii=ozi,  151)  «•  Aloes  wood. 

Lig'-ne-ous,  Lig'-novs,  120:  a.  Wooden. 

Lig'-nin,  s.  The  proximate  chemical  principlo  of 
wood. 

LIGURE=lI'-gure,  t.  A  precious  stone. 

LIKE=-ltk<,  a.  t.  ad.  and  prep.  Resembling, 
timilar;  equal;  likely.*— $.  Some  person  or  Uiing  re- 
sembling another:  /  had  like,  1  had  likelihood  or  pro- 
bability : — adv.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  same 
manner  as:—  prep.  Similar  to,  similarly  to:  It  has 
become  a  preposition  by  the  permanent  ellipsis  of  to 
or  unto  in  many  phrases  in  which  these  particles  were 
once  indispensable. 

LikeMy,  a.  and  ad.  Literally,  like  or  coming 
near  to  resemblance,— having  verisimilitude ;  that 
may  be  thought  more  reasonable  than  the  contrary, — 
probable:— ado.  Probably. 

LikeMi-hood,  118  :1  «.  Appearance,  show;  rescm- 

Like'-h-uess,  J  blance,   likeness;    [In    these 

senses,  obs.]  probability. 

Like'-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  like;  resem- 
blance, similitude ;  form,  appearance ;  he  or  that 
which  resembles  another. 

Like'-wi*e,  151:  ad.  In  like  manner,  also,  too. 

To  Li'-kcn,  114:  v.  (t.  To  represent  as  having  re- 
semblance ;  to  compare. 

To  LlKE=like,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  choose  with  some 
degree  of  preference ;  to  approve : — neu.  To  be  pleased, 
to  choose  :  To  like  of,  to  be  pleased  with,  is  obs. 

LikeMy,   105:    a.  That  may  bo  liked;  that  may 

please. — See  also  in  the  previous  class. 
Ll'-king,  a,  and  «.  Approving ;  being  pleased  with ; 
having  an  appearance  to  raise  a  liking,  and  hence, 
specially,  plump  in  appearance.  [Dan.  i.  10.] — s. 
Pleasure  in,  with  to ;  inclination,  desire ;  specially,  a 
likely  appearance,  plumpness  of  person  :  To  be  on 
liking,  to  be  on  trial. 

LlLAC=lIMack,#.  A  plant  originally  from  Persia. 

ft?*  This  word,  without  any  reason  for  it,  is  often  spelled 
Lilach ;  and  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  lay'-lock. 

LILIACEOUS,  &C— See  under  Lily. 

To  LILT=ITlt,  v.  ti.  To  jerk  in  gait  whilo  dancing, 
or  with  the  voice  in  singing.  [Local.] 

LILY=lTl'-£^  s.  A  plant  or  flower  of  various 
species:  distinctively,  the  white  species. 

Lil'-i<rd,  (-Id,  114)  a.  Embellished  with  lilies. 

&•  The  word  is  compounded  to  signify  white  in  LU"p~ 
hand'ed  and  LiVy-lfo'ered,  f  which  latter  is  a  figura- 
tivo  term  for  cowardly ;)  ana  for  names  of  plants  re- 
sembling the  lily  in  lAty-daf"fodilt  Ltfy-htfucinth, 
Lit?  of-the-vaf'ley,  &c. 


LIM 

Lu/-/-A"-CEors,  (-*h/us,  147)  a,  Lily-like. 

LIMATURE=li'-m<3-tirfc,  147  :  *.  A  filing:  the 
particles  of  any  metal  rubbed  off  by  a  file. — filiugs. 

LIMB,  ITm,  156:  «.  A  jointed  or  articulated  part 
of  an  animal  body,  a  member.— See  also  under  Limbo 
or  Limbus. 

To  Limb,  v,  a.  To  snpply  with  limbs;  also,  to  dis- 
member, to  tear  asunder. 

Limbed,  (limd,  114)  a.  Formed  with  regard  to 
limbs. 

Limo'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  limbs. 

Limo'-meal,  ad.  Piecemeal.   [Shaks.] 

LIMBECK=lInV-b£ck,  f.  An  alcmbie. 

To  Lim'-beck,  v.  a.    To  strain  as  through  a  suU 

(Unusual.] 
MBER=lTm'-beT,  a.  Easily  bent,  pliable. 

Lim'-ber-ness, ».  Flexibility;  pliancy. 

LIMBERS,  lim'-bfrz,  151  :  ».  pi.  Military  carts 
for  ammunition  boxes;  little  square  apertures  in  the 
timbers  of  a  ship  for  conveying  the  bilge  water  to  the 
pump :  the  original  sense  is,  boughs  or  timbers. 

LlMBO=lTm/-bA,      1  t.    Literally,   a  margin   or 

LIMBUS=IIm'-bua,j  border;  hence,  the  frontier 
of  hell,  where  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain ; 
popularly,  hell;  any  place  of  misery  or  restraint. 

L\mb,  x.  An  edge  or  border. — See  also  in  its  place. 

LlME=lTme,  $.  A  viscous  substance  laid  on  twigs 
to  entangle  and  so  to  catch  birds:  sec  also  lower  m 
this  class.  It  is  compounded  in  lime* -twig  and  Lime*- 
twigged,  (smeared  with  lime  ;  prepared  to  entangle) 
— See  other  compounds  lower. 

To  Lime,  V.  a.  To  smear  with  lime ;  to  entangle, 
to  ensnare:  formerly,  to  stick  together  or  make  to  co- 
here ;  whence  the  word  lime  hi  the  sense  it  bears  be- 
low. 

Li'-mos/s,  120  :  a.  Muddy,  slimy,  thick. 

Li'-my,  105 :  a.  Viscous. — See  also  lower. 

Lime,  s.  Oxide  of  calcium  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
mortar  and  other  cements,  from  which  use  the  name 
is  derived.— See  above. 

To  Lime,  v,  a.  To  manure  with  lime. — See  also 
above. 

Li'-my,  105  :  a.  Containing  lime. — See  also  above. 

LinW-kil/t,  (-ktl,  156)  s.  A  kiln  where  stones  are 
burned  to  lime. 

£?•  Other  compounds  ore  IAme''bttrnert  Limc/stohe.  and 
Lime'-water. 

LlME=linu,  *.  A  name  given  to  two  distinct  sorts 
of  tree:  the  linden  tree,  common  in  our  country  ;  and 
a  species  of  lemon  tree. 

LlMEUOUND^limt'-hownd,  #.  A  hound  *o 
colled  as  being  led  by  a  learn  or  string.  [Ob*.}— See 
the  real  compounds  of  lime  under  that  word. 

LlMlT=lTm'-it,  *.  Bound,  border,  utmost  extent 

To  Lim'-it,  v.  a.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds ; 
to  circumscribe ;  to  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  »;g- 
nification. 

Lim'-it-er,  «.  He  who  limits ;  anciently,  one  limited, 
particularly  a  friar  who  had  licence  to  beg  or  to  teaca 
within  a  certain  district. 

Lim'-it-ed,  a.  Narrow,  circumscribed. 

Lim'-it-ed-ly,  ad.   With  limitation. 

Lim'-it-less,  a.  Unbounded,  unlimited. 

Lim'-it-ar-y,  129,  12 :  a.  Placed  as  a  boundary, 
potted  as  fur  a  limit.  [Milton.] 

Lim'-it-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  limited. 
Lim'-t-ta"-ne-otfs,  DO,  120  :  a.  Pertaining  to  limits. 
Lim/-i-ta"-/i'on,  89  :  *.  Restriction. 
LlMMER=lTm'-meT,  t,  A  limehound.  [Obs.] 
7b  LIMN,  Iim,  156  :  v. a.  To  paint,  to  draw. 
Lim'-ner,  $.   A  painter :  generally  applied  to   one 

who  docs  not  assume  any  high  object  in  the  art. 
Lim'-ning,   »,    The  art  of  painting,   especially   in 
water-colours. 


Tb«  schemes  entire,  and  th«  principles  to  which  lbs  numbers  rtfar,  preowU  ihs  Dictionary. 
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LIN 

LIMOUS.— See  tinder  Lime. 

LlMP=ltmp,  a.  Vapid,  weak.  [Obs]  It  has  also 
in  colloquial  use  the  sense  of  limber,  that  is,  pliant, 
not  stiff. 

To  LIMP=«limp,  v.  n.    To  walk  lamely,  to  halt 

Limp, «.    A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping. 

Limp'-er,  «.    One  that  limp*. 

Limp'-ing-Iy,  105:  ad.    Lamely. 

LIMPET=lim'-pSt,  14:  t.   A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

LlMPID^iim'-pId,  a.    Pure,  clear,  transparent. 

Ltm'-pid-ness,  t.  Clearness:  Lim'pitude  is  lest 
used. 

LIMY.— See  under  Lime. 

LIN=lTn,  9.    A  pool  or  mere.  [Obt.] 

To  LIN=lm,  V.  w.    To  yield,  to  cease.  [Obs.] 

LINCHPlN=lintch'-ptn,  «.  A  pin  used  to  pre. 
vent  a  wheel  from  sliding  off  its  axletree. 

LINCOLN  -GREEN,  ling'-con-gretn",  158, 
157:  f.  The  colour  of  a  cloth  originally  made  at  Lin- 
coln. [Spenser.] 

LINCTUS,  lingk'-tus,  158:  ».  Medicine  adapted 
to  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue. 

Lutc*-tnre^  147  :  *.    The  same  as  linctua.  [Brown.] 

LI  N  DEN=*lilr'-d&il  *.    The  lime-tree. 

LlNE=lIne,  *.  That  which  has  length,  but  no 
breadth;  hence,  a  string,  a  thread,  and  hence,  in  old 
authors,  lint  or  flax:  an  extension  or  limit,  and  dis- 
tinctively  the  equatorial  circle:  that  which  has  the 
form  of  a  line,— the  row  of  letters  from  margin  to  margin 
In  a  written  or  printed  page,  and  hence  a  verse ;  a  row 
or  rank  of  soldiers;  a  military  trench,  or  other  work 
carried  to  some  length ;  a  series,  a  succession,  a  course ; 
hence,  a  family  as  traced  through  successive  gene- 
rations ;  an  occupation  as  being  pursued  in  one  course ; 
that  which  is  made  up  of  lines,— a  delineation,  a 
sketch ;  hence  the  marks  on  the  hand  or  face,  linea- 
ments i  in  a  particular  definite  sense,  the  tenth  part 
of  an  inch. 

To  Line,  v.  a.  To  corer  or  defend  as  by  military 
lines :  but  see  the  word  lower  in  the  sub-class  next  to 
Linen. 

Lin'-e-ol,  a.  Composed  of  lines;  descending  in  a 
direct  genealogy;  hereditary;  allied  by  descent. 

Lin'-e-ul-ly,  ad.    In  a  direct  line. 

Lin'-e-age,  146 :  «.  Descendants  in  a  direct  line, 
race. 

Lin'-e-a-ment,  146 :  #.  Feature,  form.' 

Lin'-e-ar,  146:  a.    Composed  of  lines ;  having  the 
v    form  of  lines;  like  a  line. 

Lilr'-e-ate,  146  :  <*•    Marked  longitudinally.  [Bot.] 

Lin/-e-a"-/«>n,  89 :  t.    Delineation.  [Unusual.] 

Lin'- en,  14:  ».  and  a.  Cloth  made  of  flax  or 
hemp ;  fin  the  original  Latin,  from  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  borrowed  it,  this  word  is  the  parent  of  the 
whole  class;)  the  under  part  of  dress  as  being  chiefly 
of  linen : — adj.  Made  of  linen. 
CO-  Among  the  compounds  is  Lin"en-drarp9r,  who  by 
our  older  writers  is  often  called  a  lAn'ener,  and  a 
Lim'em-tman. 

To  Line,  v.  a.  To  cover  in  the  inside  as  with  lloen ; 
to  put  in  the  inside,  a  sense  rather  ludicrous,  as  to  Hue 
a  purse,  meaning  with  money ;  to  impregnate ;  to  make 
sale  by  a  guard  within ;  but  this  and  some  other  senses 
seem  to  come  from  the  notion  of  military  lines  of  do- 
fence  ;  thus  to  line,  in  the  sense  of  to  cover  with  some- 
thing soft,  is  krprotect  either  the  substance  underneath, 
or  that  which  is  to  be  applied  to  it:  on  the  other  hand, 
to  line  an  enterprise,  or  to  line  a  hope,  (expressions  of' 
Shakspeare.)  imply  the  strengthening  of  a  hope  or  of 
an  enterprise  as  things  are  often  strengthened  by  an 
inner  lining. 
Li'-niuf?,  s.    The  inner  covering  of  any  thing  ;  that 

which  u  within. 
UNG*Hng,  72:  t.   A  long  grass,  heath. 
Ling'- wort,  141  :  #.    A  herb. 
LlNG=Hng,  72 :  #.    A  kind  of  sea-fish. 


LIP 

To  LINGER,  lYng,-gu*r,  158,  77:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  remain  lung  in  any  state  with  hesitation  or  trdiotis- 
ness ;  to  be  long  in  producing  an  effect: — act.  [Shak«.J 
To  protract,  to  draw  out  to  length. 

LiV-^er-rr,  t.    One  who  lingers. 

Ltn'-yer-ing,  *.   Tardiness;  procrastination. 

LiV-ger-ing-ly,  ad.    With  delay;  tediously. 

LINGET,  ltng'-gugt,  158,  77:  »,  Literally,  a 
little  tongue ;  a  small  mass  of  metal. 

Lin'-gle,  101 :  f.  A  shoe-latchet,  and  hence,  shoe- 
maker's thread.  [Obs.] 

LINGO,  ling'-gA,  158 :  *.  (Compare  the  foregoing.) 
Language,  speech.  [Vulgar.] 

LINGUAL,  linV-gwdl,  158, 145:  a.  (Compare 
the  foregoing.)  Pertaining  to  the  tongue. 

Lifl-gvaZ-ctosfS,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Full  of  tongue, 
loquacious. 

Lin'-gua-den"-tol,  a.  and  t.  Uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth :— t.  A  liuguadental 
consonant 

Li/r'-gt/a-form,  a.    Like  a  tongue. 

Lui'-gittst,  9.    A  man  skilful  in  languages. 

LINGWORT.— See  under  Ling. 

LINIMENT,  iTn'4-ment,  105 :  s.   Ointment 

LINING. — See  under  Linen  and  To  Line. 

LINK,  llngk,  158  :  *.  A  tingle  ring  or  division  of 
a  chain ;  any  thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link ; 
figuratively,  any  single  part  of  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences; it  is  improperly  used,  even  by  Addison,  for 
the  whole  chain. 

To  Link,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  complicate ;  to  on  He  in 
concord  or  in  confederacy;  to  unite  in  a  series  of con- 
sequences:— neu.  To  be  connected;  with  in. 

LINK,  llngk,  158  :  *.  A  torch  made  of  tow  or  flax 
and  pitch. 

(&»  The  compounds  are  LinV-boy  and  Link'-ma*. 

LINNET,  LINSEED,  LINSEY,  LIN  STOCK. 
— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LINT=lmt,  9.  The  toft  substance  commonly  called 
flax ;  specially,  the  linen  scraped  into  a  woollen  sub- 
stance to  lay  on  a  sore. 

Lin'-NBT,  9.  A  small  singing  bird  to  called  from 
feeding  on  the  flax  seed. 

Lin'-sebd,  9.    The  teed  of  flax. 

Lin'-sby,  (-x£^(  151)  *.    A  corruption  of  /inert. 

Lin'-*ey-wool//-*ey,  (-w86l'-z£u,  118, 151)  #.  stuff 
made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed;  light  coarse  stuff; 
hence,  what  it  mean  and  vile. 

Lin'-stock,  f.  A  stock  or  staff  holding  some  lint, 
and  so  forming  a  match  nsed  by  gunners. 

LINTEL,  nn/-t«l,  t.  That  part  of  the  door-frame 
that  lies  across  the  door-posts  over  bead. 

L10N=lI'-on,  18  :  9,  The  fiercest  and  most  mag- 
nanimous of  four-footed  beasts ;  a  sign  in  the  zodiac 

Li'-on-ess,  «.    A  she  lion. 

Li'-on-ly,  a.    Lion-like.  [Milton] 

Li,'-on-met/-tl*df  114:  a.  Courageous  as  a  lion. 
[Shaks.] 

fty*  The  other  compounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plants; 
at,  Li'on4eaf;  LtonUjbot;  Lton*t-paw;  Li'onttail; 
JXon'i-tooth;  &c 

LIP=lTp,  9.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
muscles  which  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  of  so  much  use 
in  speaking,  that  their  name  often  stands  for  all  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  the  edge  of  any  thing :  To  make  a 
Up,  to  hang  the  lip  in  sullcnness  and  contempt. 

To  Lip,  v.  a.    To  kiss.  [Shaks.] 

Lipped,  (lYpt,  1 14,  143)  a.    Having  lips. 

fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  lip' -devotion,  (devotion 
by  the  lips  only,  not  from  the  heart ;)  Liu'-pood,  (good 
in  talk  without  practice;)  Lip,.labonr.utid  Lip1  wisdom. 

LIPOGRAM=li'-p&-gram,  #.  A  writing  that 
leaves  out  or  dispenses  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet 


TtM  »lga  =r  U  used  after  modes  of  •pclling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  found. 

Consonants:  nush-uo,  t.  e,  mission,  165  :  vith-un,  i.  r.  vision,  165 :  fctn,  166 :  (hen,  166, 
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LIS 

Li-Pom'-r-Mr,  (li-potf-i-m^  103)  *.  A  leaving 
of  the  senses,  a  swoon. 

Li-poM'-y-moMS,  120:  a.    Swooning,  fainting. 

L1PPITUDE,  lip'-pi-tude,  105  :  s.  Blearedness 
of  the  eye». 

L1QUABLE,  lYck'-wa-bl,  76, 145,  98,  101 :  a. 
That  may  be  dissolved. 

To  Li'-QUATI,  81,  92:  v.  n.  To  liquefy.  [Unusual.] 

L\-qua,'~tion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  melting;  capacity  to  be 
melted. 

To  Liq'-cte-ky,  (lick'-w£-fy,  92,  6)  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  melt,  to  dissolve  >-ncu.  To  grow  liquid. 

Lh/'-we-fi'-tt,  36:  *.  That  which  melU  a  solid 
substance. 

Lifl'-Ke-fi"-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  melted. 

L\q  -tte-fac"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Tlie  act  or  operation  of 
melting  or  dissolving;  the  state  of  being  melted. 

Li-qi/es'-cent,  (l&-k\v£»'-B&Qt,  105)  o.  Melting, 
becoming  fluid. 

lA-ques'-cen-Ct/,  9.    Aptness  to  melt. 

Li-QUEunf,  (le-kur7,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  flavoured 
spirituous  cordial. 

Liq'-uid,  (lick'-wid)  a.  and  9.  Fluid,  flowing; 
soft,  clear ;  flowing  readily  as  a  consonant  iuto  some 
other  vowel  or  consonant  sound ;  capable  of  being  dis- 
charged, as  a  debt: — t.  A  liquid  substance,  liquor;  a 
liquid  consonant. 

Liy'-uid-ty,  ad.    In  a  flowing  manner. 

Lio'-uid-ness,  9.    The  quality  of  being  liquid. 

Li-fuid'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.    Liquidness ;  thinness. 

To  Liq'-W-datr,  (ITck'-we-dAtt)  v.  a.  To  make 
smooth ;  to  clear  from  obscurity  ;  in  a  figurative  but 
very  common  sense,  to  dissolve  or  clear  away,  as  a  debt. 

Li^-t/t-da'-tor,  34 :  f.  Ho  or  that  which  liquidates 
or  settles. 

Liiy'-wi-da^-fion,  89  :  f.  The  act  of  clearing  away 
or  settling  debts. 

Liquor,  (llck'-or,  145,  18)  f.  A  liquid  or  fluid 
substance,  but  particularly  a  spirituous  liquid. 

To  Iao'-uot,  v.  a.    To  moisten,  to  drench.  [Bacon.] 

LIQUORICE.— See  Licorice. 

LISBON,  iW-bon,  151,  18:  t.  A  sweet  light- 
coloured  mine  imported  from  Lisbon. 

LISNE,  lint,  157,  139  :  9.    A  cavity.  [Hale.] 

To  L1SP=  li«p,  v.  It.  and  a.  To  pronounce  *  and  z 
and  sometimes  other  consonants  nearly  as  till  or  ui ; 
to  articulate  like  a  child  :—act.  To  ntter  with  a  lisp; 
to  express  with  imperfect  articulation. 

Lisp,  «.    The  act  of  lisping. 

Lisp/-*T,  9.    One  who  lisps. 

Lisp'-ing-ly>  105:  ad.   With  a  lisp. 

LISSOM.— See  Lithesome. 

LIST=liat,*\    A  roll,  a  catalogue. 

To  List,  t7.  a.    To  enrol,  to  onlist. 

&?-  See  also  the  following  classes;  and  likewise  under 
To  Listen. 

LISTslist,  i.  A  border,  a  bonnd,  a  limit ;  hence, 
the  enclosed  ground  in  which  tilts  were  run  and  com- 
bats fought;  hence,  in  an  appropriated  sense,  a  strip 
of  cloth. 

To  List,  v.  11.  To  enclose  for  combats ;  to  sew  strips 
together  in  such  sort  as  to  make  a  particoloured  show : 
—See  also  the  other  classes ;  and  likewise  under  To 
Listen. 

List'-ed,  a.    Striped,  particoloured  in  streaks. 

List'-el,  9,    A  list  or  fillet  in  architecture. 

To  LlST=ltst,  v.  n.  (Compare  To  Lust.)  To  choose, 
to  desire,  to  be  disposed ;  primarily,  to  incline :  our  old 
writers  frequently  use  it  impersonally  to  signify  it 
pleases,  or  it  pleased. 

(fcy  See  this  verb  in  other  senses  in  the  two  foregoing 
classes,  and  also  under  To  Listen. 


LIT 

ListMess,  a.  Without  inclination. 
ListMesa-ness,  9.  Want  of  desire. 
(fcT-  These  senses  are  obsolete  or  have  lapsed  into  that 

assigned  to  the  same  words  In  the  next  class. 
To  LISTEN,  lis'-sn,  156,  114  :  *.  a.  and  «.   To 

hear,  to  attend  to:  [Ob*. :]  — ***.  To  hearken,  to  give 

attention. 
Lis'-Zen-e r,  36  :  «.    One  who  listens,  a  hearer. 
To  List,  v.  a.    To  hearken  to,  to  attend  to. 
List'-fetl,  117:  a.    Attentive.  [Spenser.] 
List'-less,  a.    Careless,  heedless;  with  of. 
ListMesB-ly,  ad.    Without  thought  orj 
ListMesa-Dess,  9.    Want  of  attend 
LIT.— See  To  Light,  under  Ligh^g*.,)  and  also  To 

Light,  following  the  class  of  wonfTsubjected  to  the  adj. 

Light,  (not  heavy.)  ^P 

LITANY,  lit'-d-n£ty  9f*\  form  of  supplicatory 

dirayer.  , 

TE=l!t*,a.    Little.  [Chaucer.] 

LlTERslI'-ter,  r.  A  French  measure  of  capacity, 
amounting  to  nearly  Si  wine  pints. 

LITERAL~l!tMfr-al,  a.  (Compare  Letter,  9cc) 
Consisting  of  letters ;  (this  is  the  nearest  sense,  though 
of  unfrequent  occurrence;)  following  the  letter  or 
exact  words;  according  to  the  primitive  meauiug, 
plain,  not  figurative. 

Litf-eT-a\-\t/,  105 :  ad.  With  close  adherence  to 
words ;  plainly,  not  figuratively. 

Lit'-er-af-ness,  «.  State  of  being  literal;  literal 
import. 

Lit'-er-al-irm,  158:  t.  That  which  accords  with 
the  exact  word  or  letter.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Lit'-er-al-ist, 9.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter. 
[Milton.} 

Lit'-er-ar-i-ty,  84 :  f.  Original  or  literal  meaning. 
[Milton:  prose.] 

Lit/-rh-ate,  a.    Skilled  in  letters,  learned. 

Lit"-er-a'-tt,  6  :  *.  pL    The  learned. 

Lit"-er-a'-tt/r,  9,  A  dabbler  in  learning ;  a  dispenser 
of  learning  by  profession.  [Burke.] 

Lit'-er-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  literature  or  to  men  of 
letters. 

Lit'-er-a-ture,  98*  147 :  «.  Skill  in  letters ;  learning  : 
as  distinguished  from  Science,  it  comprehends  lan- 
guages, particularly  Greek  and  Latin,  grammar,  ety- 
mology, logic,  rhetoric,  poetry  as  a  theoretic  science. 
with  the  other  branches  of  criticism.— and  history  : 
incidentally,  it  presumes  some  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  at  least  with  their  nature  and  objects :  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters  ean  scarcely  be  imagined 
without  some  clear  views  into  the  domains  of  science ; 
but  science  is  so  clearly  distinct  from  literature,  that, 
however  advantageous  letters  may  be  to  men  of  sci- 
ence, yet  instances  have  existed,  and  no  doubt  may 
yet  exist,  of  very  profound  science  in  particular  de- 
partments joined  to  almost  total  illiteracy:— See 
Science. 

LlTH=lttt,  9.   A  joint,  a  limb.  [Chaucer.] 

LITHARGE,  LlTHANTHRAX.^See  under 
Lithic 

LlTHE=lithe,  171 :  a.  Limber,  pliant,  flexible, 
easily  bent 

To  Lithe,  v.  a.   To  smooth,  to  soften,  to  palliate. 

Li'-ther,  a.  (Originally  the  coffin,  deg.)  Pliant,  soft. 
[Shaks.] 

Li'-tky,  105:  a.   Pliable.  [Unusual.] 

Lithe'-nesa,  f.    Umberness,  flexibility. 

Lithe'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Pliant,  nimble,  limber. 

(&»  This  word  often  takes  the  form  Hsum  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  sometimes  in  spelling,  but  never  with  tbe 
sanction  of  good  modern  usage. 

LlTHIC=rH#-Ick,88:  a.  Pertaining  to'a  stone  ; 
obtained  from  a  stone:  it  is  more  especially  applied  to 
the  stone  causing  disease  of  the  bladder. 


The  kmibh  entire,  nnd  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

1'owelt:  Ratt'-wA^:  chSp'-man:  pi-p^:  ll\»:  gS6d:  j'GS,  ue.jew,  55 :  a,t,'\,&c.  wWr,  171. 
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LIT 

Li/V-wi,  i.  An  alkali  found  in  a  mineral  ealled  pe- 

taltte. 
LiM'-*-ate,  t9  A  salt  formed  with  the  Uthk  acid  and 

a  bane. 
Lith'-arok,  t.  Literally,  *7oft*.  silver, — a  vitreous 

oxide  of  lead  produced  in  refining  silver  by  cupella- 

tion  with  lead.    The  word  comes  to  us  through  the 

French  language. 

LiTH-Ax'-nniAX,  188:  t.  Stone-coal. 
Lire'-o-cARP,  *.  Petrified  fruit 
Lxra//-o-COLr-L^,   s.    Glue  or  oement  for  uniting 

stone. 
Liril/-o-D»N/'-imoif,  f.  Literally,  stone  tree. — ooral. 
Lith W-lf-piiite,  105 :  *\    A  Hone  which  pre- 

aents  the  appearance  of  being  engraved. 
LiTH-oo'-iM-Pur,  (-5g'-r<J-fity  163)  87 :  t.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  stone ;  and,  as  a  modern  improve- 
ment, of  taking  impressions  as  from  an  engraving  on 
metal. 
Li/A-Og'-ra-nAeT,  *.  One  who  practises  lithography. 
Li/V-o-gra/^'-ic,  88, 1  a.   Pertaining  to  lithogra- 
LiM,-o-gra/>V-i-cal,    J  pby. 
Li/A'-o-grajpA''-«-cal-ljr,  ad.  By  lithographic  art 
7b  L'uh'-o-graph,  v.  a.  To  etch  on  stone. 
Li/V-o-grapA,  s.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  atone. 
LiTH-oi7-o-or,  87,  64 :  f.    The  science  or  natural 
history  of  stones ;  a  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the 
body. 
Li/A-ol'-O-gtst,  (-jut)  t.  One  skilled  in  lithology. 
Li/V-o-lo/'-ic,  (-lod'-jtck)ta.  Pertaining  to  lltho- 
LiM'-o-lcy'-i-wl,  88,  f  logy. 

LiTH^-o-MAif'-cr,  88:  «.  Divination  or  prediction 

by  means  of  stones. 
Lith'-O-MAROB,  t.  Literally,  a  stony  marl, — an  ar- 
gillaceous earth  otherwise   called  fuller's  earth   or 
potter's  clay. 
Lxtuontriktic— »See  lower,  after  Lithotrity. 
L*-rnoPH/-^-oorj»,  (li-ttftW-gus,  87, 105, 163) 

a.  Ealing  stones  or  gravel,  as  the  ostrich. 
Lira"-o-PHo*/-PiroR,  (-f5s/-for,  163)  i.  A  stone 

that  becomes  phosphoric  by  heat. 
L.ith'-o-PHYL,  (ftl,  163)  #.  K  fossil  leaf. 
LirH/-o-PHYT£,  (-flte,   163)   t.   Literally,  stone- 

plant,— -coral. 
Li-raor'-o-Mr,  (ll-fftot'-&-m&y  105,  87)   s.  The 

act  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Li-fAotf-O-mist,  *.  An  operator  in  lithotomy. 
LiM'-o-tom'-ic,  a.   Pertaining  to  or  performed  by 

lithotomy. 
Lith"-o-tri 
Li/A"-OD-tri 
Li/A"-o-triL 

Lirt,-on-trip'/-tic,  a.  and  #.  Having  tho  quality  of 
dissolving  the  stone  io  the  kidney  :— *.  A  medicine 
for  dissolving  the  stone. 
L.iM"-o-trt,-tor,     1  s.  An  instrument  used  in  litho- 
L,i/A"-on-trip/-tor,  J  trity. 
Li/AK-o-tri'-tist,      1  .  .  ^   .    ltAv  «_i^ 

Li/A^n-trirAtist,  }  *•  An  <*"•*'  in  Uthotri*- 
Lf-reoi'-rLB,  (lt-ttockV-tl,  105)  t.    PetriJUd 

wood. 
L1THY.— Sec  under  Lithe. 
To  LITIGATE,  Ht'-i-gafc,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 
test  in  law  .—•«».  To  carry  on  a  cause  by  judicial 
process. 
Lit'-i-gant,  12  :  a.  and  f.  Contending  in  law  : — 

s.  One  engaged  in  a  law-suit. 
LJt'-f-ga"-/ion,  89  :  s.  Judicial  contest,  law -suit. 
L.i-Tio'-iotrs,  (li-tidgt'-'us,  148,  120)  o.  Given 
to  the  practice  of  contending  by  law-suits ;  wrangling, 


y. 

TRl'-Tr,  I 

triry-tr,  } 

np'-fy,  J 


t.  The  operation  of  triturating 
the  stone  in  the  bladder. 


LIV 

Ls-riy'-iosis-ly,  md.  In  a  litigious  manner. 
Li-ti^'-ioKS-ness,  s.  A  disposition  for  going  to  law. 
LlTMUS=ltt/-mu8>  t.  A  blue  pigment. 
LITOTES=l?-t6-t£«,  101  :  a.  A  phrase  or  figure 
in  which  the  speaker  seems  to  extenuate  or  lessen 
what  be  speaks  of,  though  he  means  otherwise. 
LITTER = IT t'-ter,  «.  A  carriage  permitting  recum- 
bency as  a  bed,  anciently  carried  between  two  horses 
or  sometimes  by  men ;  a  bed  tot  beasts,  or  the  straw 
scattered  for  them;  hence,  straw  scattered  for  other 
purposes;  and  hence,  any  number  of  things  scattered 
negligently  about. 
To  Lit'-teT,  v.  a.   To  cover  with  straw  ;  to  scatter 
about  with  things  in  a  negligent,  careless  manner ; 
to  supply  [beasts]  with  bedding ;  and  bometimes  in 
a  neuter  sense,  to  be  supplied  with  bedding. 
To  LlTTER==ltt'-teT,  V.  a.    To  produce  as  a  new 
generation,  but  in  present   usage   applied   only  to 
certain  quadrupeds,  as  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs,  or  to 
human  beings  in  contempt    [Compare  Leod,  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  allied.} 
Lit'-teT,   *.   The  youug  produced  at  a   birth  by  a 
quadruped,  but  particularly  by  a  sow,  a  cat,  or  a 
bitch  ;  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  jounjj. 
LITTLE,  lit'-tl,  101 :  a.  ad.  and  *.  (Comp.  Lew, 
or  Lesser;— see  Less. — super.  L*ast.)    Small  in  siae, 
in  extent,  in  duration,  in  impoitance;  some:— adv. 
In  a  small  degree: — «.  A  small  space,  part,  propor- 
tion, affair,  &c. :   A  picture  i»  Utile  was  a  phrase 
formerly  in  use  to  signify  a  miniature. 
Litf-tle-ness,   #.  Smallness  of  bulk ;  contraction  of 

a  mental  quality,  narrowness,  meanness. 
LITTORAL=f Ttf-tor-51,  a.  Belonging  to  the  shore. 
LITURGY,  DY-ur-glu,  105  :  «.  Literally,  a  pub- 
lic work,— a  form  or  formulary  of  public  devotion*. 
Li-tur/-gic,  88,)  a.    Belonging  to  a  formulary  of 
Li-*or/-gi-caI,  J  public  devotions. 
To  LIVE,  liv,  104,  189  :  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
animation,  to  be  not  dead;  to  vegetate;  to  exist,  to 
abide,  to  dwell,  to  continue ;  to  live  emphatically,  th.it 
is,  in  a  state  of  happiness;  in  a  theological  sense,  to 
be  exempt  from  death  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to  co- 
habit, followed  by  with;  to  feed,  followed  by  upm  ;  to 
have,  use,  or  exercise  for  the  means  of  support,  fol- 
lowed  by  on  (formerly  by  e/,)  upon,  or  by  ;  to  be  in 
an  active  or  flourishing  state,  as  a  thing  alive.    It  is 
scarcely  ever  used  actively  except  by  reduplication  of 
meaning,  as  in  the  phrase,  To  live  a  Hfe. 
Liv'-eT,  f.    One  who  lives : — it  is  often  used  with  a 

qualifying  word ;  as  a  high  liver,  a  loose  liver. 
Liv'-ing,  a,  and  «.  Vigorous,  active,  having  natural 
energy:—*.  Power  of  continuing  life;  he  or  they  that 
live  ;  livelihood,  support ;  means  by  which  one  lives ; 
specially,  the  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 
LW-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  living  state.  [Brown.] 
f  iveMong,  a.  That  lives  or  endures  long, — tedious, 
long  in  passing,  as  the  livelong  day :  Milton  once  uses 
it  in  the  simple  sense  of  durable,  as  a  livelong  monu- 
ment. 
Live,  (live)  a.  and  S.  Alive,  quick,  not  dead ;  ve- 
getating ;  active,  not  extinguished ;  vivid,  spoken  of 
colour:— s.  [Obs.]  Life:  in  the  plural,  it  is  still  tho 
word  in  use. 
Lived,  a.  Having  a  life,  as  long* 'lived* 
Liveliest,  a.  Lifeless.  [Shaks.] 
Live'-ly,    a.  and   ad.    Having    animation,   brisk, 
vivacious ;  gay,  airy  j  vigorous,  strong,  energetic :  re- 
presenting life ;— ado.  [Livelilvis  little  used.]  Briskly, 
vigorously ;  with  strong  resemblance  of  life. 
LiveMi-new,  S.  Vivacity,  sprightliness ;  appearance 

of  life. 
LiveMi-hood,  (-hfc6d,  118)  #.  Means  of  living; 
support  of  life;  old  authors  use  Live'-tode,  (means  ot 
leading  life.) 
LIVER=llv'-eT,  36  :  #.  (See  also  under  To  Live.) 
A  visens  of  a  reddish  colour,  situated  under  the  false 
ribs,  which  supplies  the  intestines  with  the  fluid  called 


quarrelsome. 

The  sign  =  b  used  after  modes  of  spsUIng  0»»t  bavs  no  irrsgukrlty  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mTth-un,  •.  e.  mission,  165:  yt«h-un, •*,  e,  vision,  165:  thin,  166 
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LOA 

bile;  Liver  of  antimony  is  so  called  because  it  has 

the  colour  of  tho  liver. 
Liv'-ereri,  (Hv'-erd,  114)  a.  Having  a  liver. 
(fc>  Among  the  compounds  are  Liv'er-colour ;  Livter- 

grown,  (having  an  enlarged  liver;)  LWer-vort,  (a 

plant,)  &c. 
LIVERY,  Kv'-£r-£tt.,  «•  Primarily,  delivery,  or  the 

act  of  giving  possession ;  the  phrase,  livery  and  sei' 

sen,  means  delivery  and  possession;   deltvery  of  a 

Iierson  or  of  a  corporate  body  to  his  own  care,— re- 
ease  from  wardship ;  delivery  of  food  at  a  certain  rate 
and  stated  times ;  thus,  a  horse  at  livery  is  a  horse 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  being  regularly  led  and 
tended;  and  livery-stables  are  such  as  receive  horses 
for  this  purpose:  delivery  of  a  badge  or  favour  as  a 
mark  of  service ;  this  was  a  practice  which  originated 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  ladies  distinguished 
their  knights  by  ribands  or  scarfs  of  chosen  colours, 
and  from  this  custom  of  wearing  the  livery  of  their 
mistresses  in  token  of  serving  tbem,  was  derived  the 

Eractice  of  attiring  menial  servants  so  thai  it  might  be 
nown  in  whose  service  they  were  retained ;  hence,  a 
uuiform  given  to  servants;  and  hence,  a  garb  worn  as 
a  token  or  consequence  of  any  thing:  in  London,  the 
collective  body  of  livery-men. 

To  Liv'-er-y,  v.  a.  To  clothe  in  a  livery. 

Liv'-er-y-man,  $,  One  who  wears  a  livery  ;  one  of 
a  company  or  corporation  advanced  by  election  to 
assist  the  masters  and  wardens,  and  hence  having  a 
right  to  wear  a  livery-gown  on  solemn  occasions. 

LlVID=lTv'-Td,  a.  Of  a  lead  colour,  conveying  the 
impression  of  discoloration  as  from  a  bruise. 

LivMd-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  livid. 

Li-vid'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  Lividncss. 

LIVING.— See  under  To  Live. 

LIVttE,  li'-vur,  159:  *.  A  French  money  of  ac- 
count, now  disused;  the  franc  piece  is  a  little  more 
than  a  livre  in  value,  80  francs  being  equal  to  81  livres. 

LIXIVIUM,  lfck*-Tv'4-um,  188,  105,  146:  t. 
Lye,— a  liquor  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt. 

LLr-iv'-i-al,  a.  Obtained  by  lixivialion  ;  impregnated 
with  salts  like  a  lixivium. 

To  Lta-iv'-i-cite,  v.  a.  To  form  lye;  to  impregnate 
with  salts  from  wood  ashes. 

Litf-iv'-t-ate,  a.  Lixiviated.' 

Lix-iv,-»-a"-/ion,  89  :  t.  The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
tracting alkaline  salts  from  ashes  by  pouring  water  on 
them,  which  passes  through  and  imbibes  the  salt. 

LlZARD=»liz'-ard,  34  :  #.  A  reptile  whose  body 
is  scaly,  and  its  feet  palmate ;  it  resembles  a  serpent 
with  legs  added  to  it ;  the  genus  includes  the  croco- 
dile and  alligator,  but  the  word  popularly  refers  only 
to  the  smaller  and  less  nocuous  sorts. 

&>  Among  the  compounds  are  Lix'ard^s-lailj  (a  plant;) 
and  Lix'ard-ttone. 

LO=\o,  interj.  Look!  behold! 

LOACH=loatch,  t.  A  little  flth  inhabiting  small 
clear  streams,  and  esteemed  dainty  food. 

LOAD=load=lod<,  s.  (See  also  the  next  class.) 
A  burthen ;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  any  thing 
for  conveyance;  a  freight  (of  a  ship}  in  poetic  or  ora- 
torical, but  not  in  common  language;  the  quantity  a 
cart  will  carry;  and  hence,  ludicrously,  the  quantity 
a  nrau  can  drink  or  eat;  weight,  pressure,  encum- 
brance ;  any  tiling  that  depresses. 

To  Load,  v,  a,  (The  verb  is  regular,  but  it  also  has 
the  irrog.  part  La'den ;  London  is  unusual.)  To  bur- 
then, to  encumber ;  to  charge  with  powder  and  shot; 
to  make  heavy  with  something  appended,  cither  in  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  sense. 

Load '-or,  «.  One  who  loads. 

LOAD=lode,  *.  Literally,  a  lead, — a  veiu  in  a 
miue  which  the  workmen  follow. 

JjOAiAsTAtt,  *,  The  leading  or  pole  star, 
Loads'-man,  ».  He  who  leads  the  way,  a  pilot;  the 
old  tmelling  is  lodesman.  [Chaucer.] 
•    Load'-man-age,  s.  The  skill  or  art  of  navigation. 
[Ob*] 


LOC 

Load'-stone,  $.  The  stone  (an  ore  of  iron  in  it* 
lowest  state  of  oxidation)  which  communicates  to  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  its  disposition  to  indi- 
cate the  poles,  and  thus  to  supply  by  day  and  by 
night  the  place  of  the  pole-star. 

LOA  F=  I  oaf,  «.  sing.  1  A  large  cake  of  bread 

LOAVES,  loavz,  189  :  pi.]  as  formed  by  the  ba- 
ker ;  any  thick  mass  iuto  which  a  body  is  wrought,  as 
of  sugar. 

LOAMa=loatn,  t.  Fat,  unctuous,  tenacious  earth, — 
marl. 

To  Loam,  v,  a.  To  smear  with  loam,  to  clay. 

Loam'-y,  105 :  a.  Marly;  smeared  with  loam. 

LOAN=15aD,  t.  A  lending;  any  thing  lent;  spe- 
cially, a  sum  of  money  raised  by  contribution,  and  lent 
to  a  government  at  a  fixed  rate  of  inteiest:  this  word 
was  once  in  use  as  a  verb. 

LOATH=loaft,  a.  Unwilling,  unready,  disliking, 
not  inclined. 

L*aft'-)y,  105  :  a.  and  ad.  Hateful,  disgusting; 
[Obs.]— adv.  Unwillingly,  without  liking. 

Loath' -nets,  i.  Unwillingness. 

To  Loathe,  (loathe,  137,  171)  v.  a.  To  feel  dis- 
gust at,  to  hate ;  to  see  food  with  disgust. 

Loath'-er,  36  :  «.  One  that  loathes. 

Loath'-ing,  a.  Hating  from  disgust 

Loath'-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 

Loath'- ft/ 1, 117:  a.  Abhorring,  hating ;  more  com- 
monly in  modern  use,  abhorred,  hated. 

Loath'-Bome,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Disgusting,  hateful. 

Loath'-some-nes8,  t.  Quality  of  being  loathsome. 

LOAVES.— See  Loaf. 

LOB=16b,  t.  (Compare  Looby  and  Lubber.)  Any 
one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish*— a  clown ;  a  big  worm ; 
Lobs'-pound*  was  probably  a  prison  for  sturdy  beggars. 

To  Lob,  v.  a.  To  let  Ml  in  a  lazy  manner. 

LoV-cock,  t,  A  lob.  [Sherwood.] 

Lob'-lol-lf,  t.  Water- gruel;  spoon- meal,  such  as 
is  fit  for  a  lob,  a  lubber,  or  one  that  lolls  about  from 
idleness  or  sickness.  [A  sea  term.] 

Lob-8i'«ded,  a.  Hanging  heavily  on  one  side,  per- 
haps originally  lap-sided,  but  associated  with  the  pre- 
sent class  by  the  natural  affinity  of  the  notious. 

LOBBY,  lob'-bkj,  105  :  *.  An  opening  before  a 
room,  or  the  way  to  a  principal  apartment  presenting 
considerable  space  from  the  first  entrance. 

LOBE=lob«,  9.  A  division,  a  part,  commonly  ap- 

{riied  to  the  lungs,  and  used  to  signify  a  part  of  the 
ungs ;  it  also  signifies  the  lower  soft  part  of  the  ear. 
LokZ-ule,  «.  A  little  lobe. 
LOBSTER=lor/*ter,  36 :  *.  A  crustaceous  flak, 

black  before  it  is  boiled  and  red  after. 
LOCAL=lo'-c51,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  place;  having 

the  properties  of  place;  limited  or  confined  to  a  place 

or  spot 
Lo'-cal-ly,  105 :  ad.  With  respect  to  place. 
Lo-cal'-i-ty,  84  :  9.  Existence  in  a  place ;  relation 

of  place  or  distance ;  position,  situation. 
To  LiO-cate*,  v.  a.  To  place. 
Lo-ca'-fion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  placing ;  situation  ;  in 

the  civil  law,  a  leasing  on  rent 
07-  See  for  other  relations  Locomotive,  Sec.,  and  Loco- 
lament. 
LOCH,  lock,  t.  A  lough  or  lake. 
LOCH.— See  Lohock. 
LOCHAGE,  lock'-ig*,  161 :  *.  An  officer  who 

commanded  a  lochos,  or  certain  body  of  ancient  Greek 

soldiers,  [Mitford.] 

LOCHIA,  lo-k?-<!i,  161  :  9.  pi.  Evacuations  which 
follow  child-birth. 

LOCK=lock,  e.  Primarily,  any  thing  that  fastens  ; 
appropriately,  an  instrument  composed  of  a  spring,  of 
wards,  and  a  bolt,  acted  upon  by  a  key:  the  part  of 
fire-arms  which  cousists  of  the  trigger  and  priming- 


Tbe  tchaoMt  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whlcfc  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Foweh  .•  gatt'-wav  chap'-man:  pa-pf:  liw;  g»d:  j'Oo,  i.e.yetr,  55:  o,  e/\,  &c.  mir/e,  171. 
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pan;  ante  in  a  canal  which  confine*  the  water;  a 
grapple  in  wrestling ;  any  narrow  place  which  shut*  in 
or  enclose*  something  ;  that  of  which  the  parts  enfold 
each  other  and  form  a  curl,— a  tuft  as  of  hair  or  wooL 

To  Lock,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fasten,  to  shut  ap,  to 
close  fast ;  to  embrace ;  to  furnish  with  locks ;  to  con- 
fine the  sword-arm  of  an  antagonist  in  fencing : — neu. 
To  become  fast;  to  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Lock'-* r,  36  :  *.  Anything  that  is  closed  with  a 
lock,  a  box  or  small  cupboard. 

Lock'-age,  99 :  f.  Materials  for  locks  in  a  canal ; 
works  which  form  the  locks;  toll  paid  for  passing 
through  locks. 

Lock'-bt,  14 :  t.  Literally,  a  small  look  ;  the  catch  or 
spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  small  ornament; 
a  little  case  attached  to  a  necklace,  often  containing  a 
lock  of  hair. 

Lock'-IUM,  12:  #.  A  coarse  stuff  made  from  the 
locks  clipped  off  wool.  [Shaks.] 

Lock'-ron,  18  :  t.  A  sort  of  ranunculus,  somotimcs 
called  golden  knap  or  nap. 

Lock'-smith,  *.  A  maker  of  locks. 

fc?»  Of  the  remaining  compounds,  the  following  relate  to 
the  lock  of  a  canal:  Lock -keeper,  Low-till,  and 
Lockf-wear. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  lo"-co-mo'-t!v,  103  :  a.  (Com- 
pare  Local,  &c.)  Changing  place,  having  the  power 
of  changing  place. 

Lo/-CO-mo-tivw-»-ty,  84 :  t.  Power  of  changing  place. 

Lo/-cO-mo"-/»n,  89  :  «.  Power  of  changing  place. 

LOCULAMENT-l5ck/'-&-ld-m5nt',  «.  (Com. 
pare  Local,  &c)  The  little  place  or  cell  in  the  peri- 
carp of  a  plant  in  which  the  seed  b  lodged. 

LOCUST=slo'-cu8t,  *•  A  migratory  devouring  insect 
of  several  species,  of  which  some  described  by  old 
writers  are  not  now  known. 

Lo'-CUST-TRKB,  «.  Several  trees  go  by  this  name, 
and  sometimes  the  word  Locust  alone  is  used  to  signify 
the  tree. 

LODE,  LODESTAR,  &c— See  Losd,  &c. 

To  LODGE«lodgc,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  set,  Uy,  or 
deposit  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  for  keeping  or 
preservation  ;  specially,  to  afford  a  temporary  dwell, 
ing ;  to  tupplv  with  harbour  for  a  night ;  to  fix  or 
settle  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory ;  to  drive  to 
covert ;  to  lay  flat,  as  corn  :—ne*.  To  reside  or  dwell 
for  a  temporary  season ;  to  fall  flat,  as  grain. 

Lodge,  i.  A  small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a 
larger ;  a  den, a  cave. 

Lodge'-a-ble,  a.  That  affords  lodging.  [Smollett] 


LOI 

bearer  of  logs  0  and  Log' -wood,  (a  wood  from  Spanish 
America,  much  used  in  dyein*:)  and  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  compounded  in  Log1  board,  (the  board  on 
which  the  log-reckoning  is  first  noted  ;)  Log'  book,  (a 
book  into  which  are  transcribed  the  cou tents  of  the 
log-board ;)  Log'4i»c,  (a  line  of  about  150  fathoms, 
fastened  to  the  log;)  Log'-reel,  (a reel  in  the  gallery 
of  a  ship  on  which  the  log-line  is  wound.) 

Loo'-a^TS,  f .  pi.  An  ancient  game  like  nine  pins. 

LW-GfiR-tiE^D,  (15g,-gwr-hSd,  77,  120)  #.  a 
dolt,  a  blockhead :  To  fall  to  loggerhead*,  to  scuffle. 

Log'-yer-head-ed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 

LOGARITHM,  Ac— See  under  Logical. 

LOGGATS,  LOGGERHEAD,  LOGWOOD, 
&c— See  under  Log. 

LOGICAL,  15d'-jl-c31,  a.  Rational,  relating  to 
reason ;  according  to  reason ;  relating  to  words,  which 
are  the  result  of  reason  ;  relating  to  ratios  or  propor- 
tions discernible  only  by  reason. — See  also  lower  in 
the  class. 

Locf-ic,  (lod'-gfck)  *.  The  science  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  laws  of  thought,  (see  Axiom.)  and 
the  methods  or  formula  by  which  admitted  truths  are 
stated  demonstratively;  (that  is,  so  that  what  is  sought 
to  be  proved  is  shown  to  be  included  in  what  is 
admitted;)  the  art  of  stating  admitted  truths  demon- 
stratively,  and  of  exposing  the  wrong  procedure  in 
methods  that  conform  not  to  the  formulas  of  logic  :  the 
art  thus  defined  being  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
inductive  process  by  which  unknown  truths  are  His. 
covered,  is  proposed  by  some  writers  to  be  included  in 
rhetoric  and  in  its  stead  another  definition  of  logic  is 
offered,  namely,  the  skilful  and  just  use  of  media  in 
the  investigation  of  truth:  among  writers  who  do  not 
discriminate  the  important  difference  here  referred  to. 
logic  is  made  to  include  both  these  meanings,  under 
the  definition  of  "  The  art  of  reasoning.0  (See  Induc- 
tion and  Syllogism.) 

Lop'-i-cal*  a.  Pertaining  to  logic;  furnished  with 
logic;  taught  in  logic. — See  the  general  senses  above. 

Lq^-i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of  logic. 

Lo-gic'-ian,  (lo-gtgh'-'an,  90}  «.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  logic ;  an  able  arguer. 

Lo-gisMic,  a.  Logical — See  also  lower. 

Loo-^-HinrM,  (logM-ntftm)  «.  Literally,  a  ra- 
tional number,  or  a  number  having  a  ratio  or  propor. 
tion  to  another  number  :  this  ratio*  may  be  various, 
and  accordingly  there  are  various  systems  of  loga- 
rithms ;  that  in  common  use  is  a  system  in  which  the 
figures  0,  1,  S,  3,  &c  in  arithmetical  progression, 
answer  respectively  to  1,  10,  100,  1000,  &c.  in  geo- 
metrical progression. 

Log'-«-riiA"-mic,  83, 1        _   _  .      , 

Lo^a.ri/A"-mi-c«l,   \  "\ .Pert!i1nlng  *  °r  con- 

Lo-ois'-TlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  logarithms  of  sexa* 
gesimal  fractions  which  are  used  in  astronomical  cal- 
culations. 

Log'-o-mbt"-ric,  88  :  a.  The  epithet  of  a  scale 
which  is  intended  to  ascertain  or  measure  chemical 
equivalents. 

Lo-aoc/-ii4-PHY,  (-f&u,  163)  87  :  .*.  Literally,  the 
writing  or  impression  of  a  toor d,— a  method  of  print- 
ing  in  which  whole  words  in  type  instead  of  single 
letters  are  used. 

Loo'-o-ORlPH,  163:  f.  A  net  of  words,  a  riddle. 
[B.  Jon.] 

Lcwxm'-^-cflY,  (-k&j,  161)  *.  A  war  of  words. 

LOHOCK=lo'-hSck,  «.  A  medicine  of  a  middle 
consistence  between  a  sod  electuary  and  a  sirup  :  the 
word  may  be  met  with  under  the  forms  loch  and  locket. 
LOIN=loin,  29:  s.  In  the  singular  number,  the 
back  of  a  beast  cut  for  food ;  in  the  plural  number, 
the  reins,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  human  back  ndjoin- 
ing  the  hip  on  each  side:  the  loins,  by  nerves  con* 
nccted  with  the  brain  and  the  spermatic  chord,  are 
supposed  to  supply  the  germ  of  new  existence. 
Tbs  tlga  £h  mod  after  modes  of  tpvlltag  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  nrish-un,  i.  e,  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  1G6. 
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ScT,  s.  One  who  lives  at  board  ;  one  who  lives 
ired  room ;  one  who  resides  in  a  place  for  a  time. 

Lod'-ging,  f.  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired  in 
the  house  of  another;  harbour,  covert ;  in  old  authors, 
convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Lodge/-ment,  196 :  ».  The  act  of  lodging,  or  state 
of  being  lodged ;  accumulation  of  something  that  re- 
mains at  rest ;  in  war.  the  establishing  of  a>  post  in  the 
advances  toward  a  besieged  place. 

To  LOFFE.  I6f,  189:  v. n.  To  laugh.  [Obs] 

LOFT=15ft,  17  :  #.  Properly,  an  elevation;  hence, 
in  a  building,  a  story  above  another,  as  the  first,  second, 
or  third  loft;  in  modern  usage,  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  place  immediately  under  the  roof  when  not  used 
as  an  abode. 

Lof'-tf,  105:  a.  Elevated  in  place,  high;  elevated 
in  sentiment,  sublime ;  proud,  haughty. 

Lof  '-ti-ly,  ad.  With  elevation  of  place  or  sentiment, 
proudly,  haughtily. 

Lof '-ti-new,  #.  The  quality  or  being  lofty. 

LOG = log,  «.  A  Hebrew  measure,  being  a  quarter  of 
a  cab,  or  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

LOG —log,  s.  A  bnlky,  shapeless  piece  of  wood  ;  a 
piece  of  wood  which,  with  its  line,  serves  to  measure 
the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

£?*  The  word  is  compounded  In  the  former  sense  to 
form  Log'-how,  (a  house  built  of  logs ;)  Log'-man,  (a 


LON 

7b  LOITER-loi'-trT,  29,  36  :  t>.  n.  To  linger, 
to  be  idly  slow  in  moving. 

Loi'-ter-er,  s.  A  lingerer,  an  idler. 

7b  LOLL=l51, 155  :  v,  n,  and  a.  To  lean  idly 
or  rest  lastly  against  something;  to  hang  out.  said  of 
the  tongue :— -act.  To  thrust  out,  as  the  tongue. 

To  Lol'-lop,  v.  n.  To  loll.  [Vulgar.] 

LOLLARD=161'-lard,  34 :  *\  One  of  the  follower, 
of  Wicliffe,  the  name  in  its  first  use  being  a  word  of 
contempt:  LoV-ler  is  a  less  usual  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Lol'-lar-dy,  105 :  *.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lollards. 

LOMBARD,  lum'-bard,  116, 34 :  «.  A  native  of 
Lombardy  in  Italy ;  a  goldsmith  or  banker,  whiqh 
profession  was  first  exercised  in  London  by  the  Lom- 
bards. 

Lom-bar'-dic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  Lombardy  or 
the  Lombards,  but  specially  applied  to  a  form  of 
Written  characters  introduced  by  the  Lombards  into 
Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  used  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

LOMENTs=lo'-in8nt,  9,  An  elongated  pericarp 
whmt  never  bursts.  [Bot.] 

LOMP,  lump,  116:  «.  A  roundish  fish. 

LONDONER,  lun'-don-cr,  116,  18,36:  t.  A 
native  of  London. 

7b  Lon'-don-ize,  v,  a.  To  give  a  manner  or  character 
which  distinguishes  the  people  of  London. 

Lon'-don-wm,  158  :  t.  A  mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  London. 

LON  E=lone,  a.  Solitary,  single  ;  retired,  standing 
alone. 

LoDe'-ly,  a.  Solitary,  retired  ;  addicted  to  solitude. 

LoneMt-neaa,  s.  8olitnde,  retirement ;  love  of  soli- 
tude: Lone* -nets  is  less  used. 

Lo'-nish,  a.  Rather  lonely.  [Inelegant.] 

Lone'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Solitary,  secluded. 

Lone'-some-ness,  *.  State  of  being  lonesome. 

LONG=long,  72  :  a,  (Compare  Length,  &c.) 
Extended;  not  short ;  drawn  out  in  a  line ;  drawn  out 
in  time :  of  a  certain  measure  in  length ;  dilatory ; 
tedious;  protracted;  protracting  thought,  as  a  long 
head:— adv.  To  a  great  length,  not  for  a  short  time; 
at  a  lime  far  distant;  all  along:— f.  A  character  in 
music  equal  to  two  breves. 

t>  See  To  Lono,  lower  in  this  class,  and  again  at  the 
head  of  the  next:  See  also  long,  adv.  in  the  next  class. 

Lon'-ger,  (long'-guer,  158,  77)  a.  and  ad.  More 
long : — ado.  For  more  time. 

Lon'-^est,  (long'-guest)  a.  and  ad.  Most  long : 
— adv.  For  most  time. 

LongMsh,  (long'-ish,  72)  a.  Rather  long. 

Long'-ly,  105:  ad.  Tediously.  [Unusual.] 

Long'-ness,  t.  Lejagth.   [Unusual] 

Long'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Extended;  tedious. 
[Prior.] 

Long'-ways,  a«f._  Longwise.  [Vulgar.] 

Long'-wise,  (-wiz*)  ad.  Lengthwise. 

£7*  Other  compounds  are  Long'-boat,  (the  largest  boat 
of  a  ship;)  Long" -continued;  Long* -legged ',  Long*- 
Kved,  (see  Live,  subjected  to  the  verb  To  Live;)  Long*- 
measure,  (the  measure  of  length  0  Long-printer, 
(printing  type  of  a  site  between  small  pica  and  bour- 
geois ;)  Long'- thanked,  (having  long  legs ;)  Long*- 
sighted,  (able  to  see  at  a  great  distance;)  Long'-ipun, 
(spun  out  in  a  figurative  sense,  tedious;)  Long-suf- 
ferance, (forbearance  to  punish,  clemency;)  Long- 
suffering;  Long'-taU,  (having  an  uncut  tail,  par- 
ticularly a  dog :  a  lono -tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog, 
oi  one  qualified  to  hunt ;  other  dogs  being  required  to 
have  their  tails  cut :  hence  Cut  and  Long-tail  signified 
gentlefolks  and  others  as  they  might  come ;)  Long'- 
tongued,  (babbling))  Long-wind1  ed,  (retaining  the 
breath  a  long  time ;  figuratively,  tedious  in  speaking;) 
tec 

Loi^-cu-Kii^-i-Tr,  (16ng/-g3-nim"-4-t^  158, 


LOO 

84.105)  s.   Literally,  longmiodednsss,— patience  of 
offences,  forbearance. 

Lon-ob'-V^l,  (lon-je'-vil)  a.  Long-lived. 

93-  This  and  the  following  words  would  keep  the  g  hard 
if  they  were  formatives  of  our  own,  but  they  come  to 
us  from  words  already  formed  in  Latin,  whence  ve 
likewise  derive  the  primitive  Long. 

Lon-ge'-voirt,  120:  a.  Longevai 

Lon-gev'-i-ty,  84,  92,  105 :  t.  Length  or  duration 
of  life  ;  great  length  of  life. 

Lon-oim'-^-nops,  (lon-jW-d-nua,  120)  a.  Long- 
handed. 

Lon-qim'-e-trf,  105 :  f.  The  art  or  practke  of 
measuring  lengths  or  distances  accessible  or  inac- 
cessible. 

LoN-Qitf-QUi-rr,  (lSn-jlng'-kwfr-tiuj  158,  188, 
105)  s.  Remoteness,  distance  in  length. 

Lon'-g/-tude,  (I6n'-j£-t&dt)  ».  Length  i  tbe  eir- 
cumference  of  the  earth  measured  east  and  west,  and 
varying  at  different  degrees  of  latitude  ;  the  distance 
of  a  place  as  lying  cast  or  west  of  another  place,  e.  g, 
of  London  or  Paris.  &c,  estimated  in  degrees  of  the 
equator ;  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
first  degree  of  Aries,  measured  by  the  arc  intercepted 
on  the  ecliptic  by  meridian  lines  that  meet  at  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Lon'-gi-tu '-di-nal,  a.  Extended  in  length;  per- 
taining to  longitude. 

Lon/-gi-tu"-di-nal-ly,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  length. 

7b  Lono,  v.  n.  To  reach  or  stretch  forward  the  mind, 
that  is  to  desire  or  wish  with  eagerness  continued.  Jbr 
or  after  being  used  before  the  thing  desired.— See  also 
the  next  class. 

Longer,  «,  One  who  longs  for  something. 

69*  See  Longer,  the  comparative  of  Long,  above,  which, 
be  it  observed,  is  pronounced  differently. 

LongMng,  *.  An  eager  desire ;  a  craving  or  preter- 
natural appetite. 

Long"-ing-ly,  ad.  With  eager  wish  or  appetite. 

Long'-ly,  ad.  Longingly.  [Shaks.] — See  also  above 
under  Long  (a.) 

To  LONG=long,  72:  v.  a.  To  belong.  [One/)— 
See  also  in  the  previous  class. 

Long,  ad.  Along,  followed  by  of;  as  the  minckirf 
was  long  of  you,  that  is,  it  belonged  to  you,  or  was  in 
consequence  of  yon. 

7b  LONGE,  lunge,  116 :  v.  n.  To  make  a  pass 
with  a  rapier. 

Longe,  *.  A  thrust  with  a  sword. — See  Allonge. 

LOO=lo5, 1.  A  game  at  cords. 

7b  Loo,  v.  a.  To  beat  the  opponent*  by  winning 
every  trick  at  the  game. 

LOOBY,  l&o'b^i,  105  :  $.  A  lubber,  an  awkward. 
clumsy  fellow,  a  clown. 

Loo'-tu-ly,  ad.  Like  a  looby. 

LOOF=l55f,  «.  The  after  part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or 
where  the  planks  begin  to  be  inonrvated  as  they 
approach  the  stem. 

To  Loof,  9.  a.  To  bring  the  loof  round,— to  bring 

[the  ship]  close  to  the  wind,  to  luff. 
7b  LOOK,  look,  118 :  v,  ».  and  a.  To  direct  the 
eye  to  or  from  any  object ;  (when  the  present  object 
is  mentioned,  the  preposition  after  look  tn  either  on  or 
at ;  if  it  is  absent,  we  use  for ;  if  distant  after ;  to 
was  sometimes  used  anciently  for  of ;)  to  see ;  to  form 
the  air  or  manner  in  regarding  or  beholding ;  to  direct 
the  intellectual  eye ;  hence,  to  expect,  to  be  directed 
as  to  view  or  purpose :  to  seem  to  the  look  of  others, — 
to  have  a  particular  appearance,  to  have  an  air,  mien, 
or  manner,  with  the  purpose  of  some  impression  on  a 
beholder:  To  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be 
vigilant ;  To  look  after,  to  attend,  to  take  oare  of,  to 
observe  with  anxiety  or  tenderness ;  To  look  black,  to 
frown,  to  show  displeasure :  To  took  for,  to  expect  ; 
To  look  into,  to  examine,  to  sift ;  To  look  on,  to  con. 
sider,  to  conceive  of ;  to  be  a  mere  idle  spectator ;  To 
look  over,  to  try  one  by  one ;  also,  to  pass  over  or  not 


Tbe  tcbemee  —tin,  and  tbe  prlndptss  to  which  the  somber*  refer,  precede  tbe  Dictionary. 

VoweU:  gaU'-way  chaV-mant  pd-psV:  ltwi  good;  jfm,  i,  * . jew,  55 :  a,s,\,  &o.  tmrte,  171. 
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LOR 

to  look  at  nicely;  To  took  out,  to  be  on  the  watch; 
To  look  to,  to  see  to,  or  take  care  of,  to  behold  \r-aet. 
To  tarn  the  eye  upon ;  to  seek  or  search  for :  to  Influ- 
ence by  looks. 

Look  !  inlerj.  Lo !  see !  originally,  the  imperative 
of  the  foregoing  verb. 

Look,  «.  Act  of  looking ;  air  of  the  face,  cast  of  the 
countenance:  Look-out,  view;  watch. 

Look'-rr,  36:  «.  One  that  looks :— L«oA,-*rW, 
spectator,  not  agent 

L*>k'-ing,  «.  Expectation  ;  with /or. 

Look"-ing- glass',  s.  A  mirror. 

LOOL=*lG5l,  9.  A  vessel  used  in  metallurgy. 

LOOM— lSOm,  #.  Originally,  a  general  name  for  a 
tool,  instrument,  utensil,  or  thing  of  use,  whence  the 
word  Heir-loom;  at  present,  it  is  restricted  to  signify 
the  frame  in  which  weavers  work  their  cloth. 

LOOM=lC5ra,  a.  A  term  signifying  gentle  u  ap- 
plied to  a  gale  at  sea. 

LOOM=lGDm,  t.  A  large- tiled  bird. 

To  LOOM= 1675m,  v.  a.  To  appear  large  at  sea; 
spoken  of  a  ship  at  a  distance. 

LOON-IC50,  #.  A  sorry  fellow.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

LOOP=l6T3p,  t.  A  folding  or  doubling  of  string  or 
like  substance  through  which  another  string  may  be 
drawn, — a  noose;  a  loophole. 

Looped,  (KBpt,  1 14,  143)  a.  Full  of  loops. 

Loop-hole,  S.  Aperture;  hole  to  give  a  passage, 
particularly  for  Are-arms ;  figuratively,  an  evasion. 

Loop'-holed,  a.  Full  of  holes  or  openings. 

LOOPING— lGSfZ-Vog,  *.  The  running  together  of 
the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the  ore  is 
heated  only  for  calcination. 

LOORD=l55rd,  s.  A  lubber,  a  drone.  [Spenser.] 

LOOS.— See  Land. 

To  LOOSE=l55ct,  189, 152:  v.  a.  To  untie  or 
unbind ;  to  relax ;  to  free  from  corporal  or  from  mental 
bonds ;  to  disengage :  it  often  appears  neuter  by  the 
ellipsis  of  andior;  as  we  loosed,  and  set  sail. 

Loose,,  a.  and  t.  Unbound,  untied ;  not  fast ;  not 
tight;  not  crowded,  free;  disengaged,  followed  by 
from,  sometimes  by  of;  remiss;  not  close  to  the  pur- 
pose, not  concise,  but  lax  in  language ;  unconnected, 
rambling;  not  strict,  not  rigid;  lax  of  body,  not  cos- 
tive; lax  in  personal  conduct,  wanton,  unchaste:  To 
break  loose,  to  gain  liberty ;  to  break  from  restraint 
into  wttdnes* :  To  lei  loote,  to  set  at  liberty :— *.  Free- 
dom from  restraint;  in  old  authors,  a  letting  loose. 

Loose'-ljf,  ad.  Not  last ;  so  as  to  be  easily  disen- 
gaged :  in  a  loose  manner,  literally,  or  figuratively. 

Loose'-ness,  $.  8tate  of  being  loose;  diarrhasa; 
unchastity. 

Loose'-strife,  *.  The  name  of  certain  herbs,  so  called 
because  they  are  said  to  relax  the  fierceness  of  beasts 
that  feed  on  them. 

To  Loo'-am,  (loTr*-tn,  114)  v.  a.  and  ».  To  free 
from  tightness;  to  make  less  coherent;  to  free  from 
restraint ;  to  remove  costiveness  from :— neu.  To  be- 
come loose ;  to  become  less  tight. 

To  LOP=16p,  t>.  a.  To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  ex- 
treme part  of  any  thing. 

Lop,  «.    That  which  is  cnt  off  from  trees. 

LorZ-per,  36  :  8.    One  that  lops  trees. 

Lop'-pingt,  t,  />/.    Tops  lopped  from  branches. 

LOPE.— See  Leaped  under  To  Leap.  [Obs.] 

Lop,  t.    A  flea. 

LOPSIDED.— See  Lobaided. 

LOQUACIOUS,  lo-kwa'-ah'us,  147,  120:  a. 
Full  of  talk;  apt  to  blab. 

Lo-^a'-riotfS-nesa ,  $.    Quality  of  being  loquacious. 

L<>4«ac'-i-ty,  (-kwaW4-teu,  188,  92,  105)  *. 
Talkativeness. 

LORD=l£Wd,  37 :  I.  Master,  supreme  person ; 
one  at  the  head  of  any  business ;  ruler,  monarch ;  hus- 

Tb«  sign  =  h  used  after  modes  of  spelling  tbat  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonanis:  mTsh-un,  t,  c,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  Aid,  166 
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band ;  appropriately,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  specially,  a 
baron,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher  degrees  of 
nobility ;  by  courtesy,  the  sons  of  a  duke,  and  the 
eldest  son  or  an  earl ;  officially,  the  mayor  of  London,  of 
York,  and  of  Dublin,  and  the  judges  while  presiding  in 
court ;  also,  he  who  hath  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and  con- 
sequently  the  homage  of  the  tenants,  but  in  this  last 
case,  the  party,  if  not  uf  noble  birth,  is  not  addressed 
as  a  lord :  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  a  hump-backed  person, 
from  a  Greek  word  whieb  signifies  crooked. 

To  Lord,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  invest  with  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  a  lord  :—mm.  To  domineer ;  to  rule 
despotically,  with  over  before  the  subject  ruled. 

Lord'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Becoming  a  lord ;  pertaining 
to  a  lord;  proud,  haughty :— adv.  Proudly,  impe- 
riously. 

Lord'-li-ne88,  s.    Dignity  ;  pride,  haughtiness. 

Lord'-thip,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  lord  ; 
this  is  also  the  meaning  in  the  address  "  Your  lord- 
ship," which,  however  determined  by  the  pronoun, 
is  a  noun  in  the  third  person ;  domain,  dominion ; 
seignory. 

Lord'-ing,  s.  In  our  old  authors,  sir  or  master; 
otherwise,  the  same  as  Lordling,  but  in  less  use. 

Lord'-ling,  S.    A  little  lord. 

Lord'-like«a.    Lordly. 

LORE=»lort,  47:  *.  Learning,  doctrine;  lesson, 
instruction;  figuratively,  by  Spenser,  for  workman- 
ship. 

Lorer-mon,  151,  12:  s.    An  instructor.  [Obs.] 

Lo'-ring,  s.    Instructive  discourse.  [Spenser.] 

LORE.— See  Lorn. 

LOREL— lor'-Sl,  129 :  #.  A  lost  wretch,  an  aban- 
doned scoundrel,  a  losel,  which  see  under  To  Lose. 
[Obs.] 

To  LORICATE,  15r'-e-caU,  105:  tr.  a.  To  plate 
over;  to  cover  with  a  crust,  as  a  chemical  vessel  for 
resisting  fire. 

Lor/-i-ca//-/ton,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  loricating ;  the 
surface  or  defence  produced  by  loricating. 

LOR1MER,  15r,-e-mer,  s.  A  maker  of  bits,  spurs, 
and  metal-mountings  for  bridles  and  saddles;  and 
hence,  a  saddler:  it  is  also  written  and  pronounced 
LoiM-ner. 

LORIOT,  l6Y4-ot,  105 :  t.   The  bird  witwaL 

LORNaliurn,  37 :  a.  Left,  forsaken,  lost :  it  is 
the  part,  of  the  verb  To  Lose  in  its  original  Sucon  form : 
Lore  in  one  of  its  senses  is  the  same  word  in  a  different 
shape. 

To  LOSE,  l85z,  107, 151 : 1  v.  a.  and  n,  (The 
1  LoST=loet,  17  :  >  old  form  of  this  verb 
LosT=16st,  J  was  To  Leese.)  To 
cease  to  have  in  possession  through  want  of  power,  or 
will,  or  watchfulness  to  keep ;  to  separate,  to  alienate ; 
to  ruin  j  to  bewilder :  not  to  enjoy ;  to  employ  Ineffec- 
tually ;  to  deprive  of,  as  to  lose  a  man  his  wife:  (this 
application  is  unusual :)  -  "* 


To  forfeit  any  thing  in 

contest;  not  to  win ;  to  decline,  to  fail. 
Lo'-ta-ble,  (lCo'-x<3-bl,  101)  a.  That  may  be  lost. 
Lo'-seT,  36  :  t.    One  that  loses. 
Lo'-sing,  a.    That  brings  loss :— l.  Loss. 
[y/-«el,  t.    A  lost  wretch,  a  sorry,  worthless  creature, 

a  scoundrel.  [Obs.]. 
Loss,  (16m,  17)  s.  Privation;  the  contrary  to  gain  ; 

that  which  is  lost;   failure;  forfeiture;  destruction; 

useless  application :  To  be  at  a  hsi,  to  be  unable  to 

proceed  or  determine,  as  dogs  when  they  have  lost 

sight  and  scent  of  their  game. 
Loss'-ful,  117  ;  fl.  Detrimental,  noxious.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Loss'-less,  a.    Exempt  from  loss. 
Lost,  a.    No  longer  perceptible ;  no  longer  existing ; 

no  longer  possessing  virtue,  respect,  reputation. 
LOSENGER,  15z7-eii-gtr,  151 :  s.   A  flatterer,  a 

deceiver.  [Chaucer.] 
LOT^lot,   *.    That  which  comes  to  any  one  as  his 

portion,— fortune,  state  assigned ;  a  chance ;  the  die  or 


then,  166. 
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other  meant  used  in  determining  a  chance;  generally, 
a  portion  or  parcel,  one  division  or  an  aggregate  ;  pro- 
portion of  taxes:— Sea  Escot. 

To  Lot,  v.  a.  To  assign  ;  to  portion ;  to  distribute 
in  lots. 

Lot'-ter-y,  t.  AUottery;  allotment;  [Obi.;]  a  dis- 
tribution of  prises  and  blanks  by  chance. 

LOTE=loU,  *.    A  sort  of  eel ;— See  also  Lotos. 

LOTH.— See  Loath. 

LOTION,  lo'-shun,  89:  t.  A  wash  used  for  a 
medical  purpose. 

LOTOS=15/-t6e8,  18 :  *.  A  tree  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients,  but  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  distiuel  kinds:  what  we  call  the  Lote-tree  is  other- 
wise called  nettle-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  a  nettle. 

LOTTERY.— See  under  Lot. 

LOUD=lowd,  31 :  a.  and  ad.  Strong  or  powerful 
in  sound,  striking  the  ear  with  force;  noisy,  clamorous, 
turbulent :— ado.  So  as  to  sound  with  force. 

Loud'-ly,  ad.    With  violence  of  voice ;  noisily. 

Loud'-ness,  t.    Force  of  sound ;  noise ;  clamour. 

LOUGH,  lock,  125,  162:  «.    A  lake. 

LOUGH,  loff,  125,  162:  pret.  Laughed:— See 
To  Laugh:  compare  also  To  LoflTe.  [Obs.] 

LOUIS  D'OR,  lao'4ydo"",  [Fr-J  170 :  «•  A 
French  gold  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  valued  at  about  20s. 

To  LOUNGE=lowndgt,  31 :  v.  n.  To  idle,  to 
live  laxity;  to  pass  the  time  in  idly  moving  about;  to 
loll:  the  last  seems  a  modern,  but  is  certainly  a  com- 
mon sense. 

Lounge,  «.  An  idle  gait;  a  stroll ;  a  place  that  idlers 
frequent. 

Loun'-ger,  t.    One  who  lounges. 

Loun'-ging,  a.  Idling;  lolling;  fit  for  indulging 
idleness,  as  a  lounging  chair. 

LOUSE=lowce,  189,  152:  1  #.  A  small  insect,  of 

LICE=lIce,  pi.  f  which  there  are  many 

species,  that  live  on  animal  bodies ;  that  which  is  found 
in  the  head  of  uncleanly  people  being  the  species  most 
frequently  alluded  to  :-r— Among  the  immediate  com- 
pounds  is  Louse' -wort,  the  name  of  a  plant. 

To  Louse,  (lowz,  137)  v.  a.    To  clean  from  lice. 

Lou'-sy,  (-Ze\j)  a.  Swarming  with  lice  ;  figuratively, 
bred  as  on  a  dunghill,  mean ;  and  applied  as  a  term  of 
reproach  even  to  things,— dirty,  ttontemptible :  the 
figurative  applications  now  occur  only  in  vulgar  speech. 

Lou'-#i'-ly,  ad.    Dirtily ;  scurvily. 

Lou'-ti-neu,  *.    State  of  being  lousy. 

LOUT=lowt,  31  :  #.  (Compare  Leod.)  One  of  low 
degree,  a  bumpkin,  a  clown. 

To  Lout,  v.  a.  To  treat  as  a  villein  or  lout,  to  bring 
under  lordly  subjection.  [Shaks.] 

Loutish,  a.    Clownish. 

Lout'-isb-ly,  105 :  ad.    With  the  gait  of  a  lout 

To  LOUT,  v.  n.  To  bow,  to  pay  obeisance.  [Obs.  or 
local.) 

LOUVER,  15&7-?*T,  125:  #.  An  opening  in  a 
cottage  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  [Spenser.] 

LOVAGE,  luv'-age,  116  :  «.   A  plant. 

SToLOVE,  luv,  107, 189:  v.  a.  and  n.  Gene- 
rally, to  regard  with  good  will ;  of  which  the  following 
are  special  senses:  to  regard  with  the  feelings  of  one 
sex  toward  the  other;  (in  wliich  application  the 
general  sense  is  quite1  abandoned,  and  the  word  art- 
fully applied  to  a  meaning  wholly  different  if  the 
mere  instinctive  passion' is  intended,  the  word  being  in 
such  case  used  for  To  lust  after;')  to  regard  with  the 
feelings  of  a  near  relation,  a*  of  a  mother,  a  father,  a 
son,  a  brother,  &c. ;  (in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these 
relations,  an  original  instinct  seems  to  precede  the 
rational  sentiment;)  to  regard  with  the  feelings  of  a 
friend;  to  regard  with  the  feelings  of  a  creature  sen- 
Tb«  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  »hl 

I'owett:  goV-way.  chSp'-man:  p4*p«V:  liw: 
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sible  of,  and  rejoicing  in,  an  entire  dependence  on  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence;  to  be. 
pleased  with,  to  delight  in,  (things  being  tlic  object.) 
to  like;— sen.  To  delight,  to  take  pleasure. 

Love,  $.  Regard  for  some  one  with  feelings  of  good 
will:  for  the  chief  special  senses  see  the  verb :  liking ; 
union,  concord ;  courtship ;  object  beloved ;  a  sweet* 
heart;  a  word  of  endearment;  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  love,  Cupid ;  a  soft  word  for  lust  or  for 
lewdness. 

Lov'-ii-bltf,  (luvM-bl,  101)  a.  That  maybe  loved. 

Lov'-tr,  i.    One  who  loves. 

Lov'.ing,  a.    Affectionate,  expressing  love. 

LovMng-ly,  ad.    In  a  loving  manner. 

Lov'-ing-ness,  i.    Kindness,  affection. 

Lov'-ing-kind'-ness,  115:  «.  Tenderness,  favour, 
mercy. 

Love'ly,  105 :  a.  ,  Exciting  love,  amiable. 

LoveMt-ly,  ad.    In  a  lovely  manner. 

Love/-li-ne8S,  S.   Amiableness;  beauty. 

LoveMees,  a.    Void  of  love.  [Milton.] 

Love'- gome,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Lovely.  [Dryden.] 

(fcy»  Among  the  compounds  are  lave* -apple,  (a  plant,  or 
its  fruit;)  Lone' -broker,  (an  agent  in  love  affairs-,) 
Love* -darting,  (a  poetical  epithet  of  the  eyes ;)  Lovtf- 
dayt  (a  day  in  old  times  appointed  for  the  amicable 
settlement  of  differences;)  Love' -f avow,  (something 
given  to  be  worn  in  token  of  love ;)  Love*im-i"dlcnexs. 
(a  kind  of  violet ;)  Lov**-knott  (sort  of  love-favonr ;) 
Isovtf-laboured,  (laboured  by  the  prompting  of  love;) 
Love' -last,  (a  sweetheart;)  I  Ave' -letter,  (letter  of 
courtship;)  Lovef-lies~a-bl«ed"ingt  (a  kind  of  ama- 
ranth ;)  Love'-lock,  (a  particular  sort  of  curl  worn  bv 
men  of  fashion  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;) 
Love* -lorn,  (forsaken  by  one's  love;)  Love*-mongtr, 
(one  used  to  love  matters ;)  I  Ave' pined,  (wasted  by 
love;)  Love* secret,  (a  secret  between  lovers;)  Loue- 
shafl,  (Cupid's  arrow;)  Love'-sick.  (languishing  with 
love:)  Love* -song,  (an  amorous  song;)  Luve'-svit, 
(courtship;)  Im v J  tale,  (narrative  of  love;)  7-oeV- 
thought,  (amorous  fancy;)  Love* -token,  (a  present  in 
token  of  love;)  Love1  toy,  (a  love-token,')  LotS-trick, 
(artifice  expressive  of  love,)  &c 

LOW=1om5=1o,  7 :  a.  and  ad.  Placed  or  having 
place  so  that  oilier  things  to  which  reference  is  tacitly 
made  are  above,  or  high,— not  high,  not  elevated,  not 
coming  up  to  some  mark  or  standard;  in  figurative 
senses,  depressed  or  mean  in  rank,  or  in  importance, 
in  sentiment,  iu  speech,  in  intellect,  &c  not  rising 
iu to  antiquity;  not  rising  much  toward  the  north  or 
south  pole  of  the  globe ;  not  amounting  to  much  in 
number  or  price ;  not  carrying  a  priuciple  to  extremes; 
grave  as  opposed  to  high  or  acute  in  tone ;  soft  as  op 
posed  to  loud :  (this  is  less  proper :)  —ode.  Not  on  high, 
not  at  a  great  rate;  not  highly;  down;  softly  as  to 
voice. 

£?•  The  compounds  are/W  bom,  Low'-bred,  Lou/  land. 
Lout '-spirited,  Low'-thoughted,  Low-icines',  (inferior 
wines  or  those  obtained  in  preparing  for  others  or  from 
the  lees  of  others,)  &c. 

LW-tr-most,  (-moast,  116)  a.   Lowest 

I  W-nes8,  9.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  low. 

To  how,  (15)  v.  a.    To  lower.  [Swift.] 

fcy  Sec  it  in  another  sense  at  the  head  of  the  next  class. 

To  LW-er,  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  also  at  the  head  of  the 

next  class  but  two.)  To  bring  low;  to  bring  down  by 

way  of  submission;  to  suffer  to  sink  down ;  to  lessen ; 

~aev.  To  grow  less,  to  fall,  to  sink.  £, 

(&-  This  word  is  also  the  comparative  of  Low. 
LW-ly.  (loM^j,  105)  a.  and  ad.  Humble ;  mUd  : 

— ado.  Not  highly,  meanly,  without  grandeur. 
LowMi-ly,  ad.    Humbly ;  meanly. 
Lou/-li-ness,  I.    Humility  ;  meanness. 
LW-lt-hood,  (-hood,  118)  $.    Low  state.  [Obs,] 
To  LOW:=lo\»=lo,  7 :  v.  n.    To  bellow  as  a  cow. 
LoacZ-ing,  *.    The  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 
LOW=Toa=lo,  9.    Flame,  fire.  [Obs.  or  local.] 
:b  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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To  Low'-bell,  v.  a.    To  awaken  (as  birds)  with  a 

bell,  and  attract  by  a  flam©  into  a  net;  to  decoy. 
Loacr'-bell,  «.    A  net  with  a  bell  attached. 
To  LOWER*=low/-*r-low4r,  53,  134:  v.  n.  To 

appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy ;  to  be  clouded ;  to 

frown,  to  pout,  to  look  milieu. 
fc>  See  also  with  a  different  pronunciation  under  Low. 
Lower,    «.    Cloudiness,   gloominess;    cloudiness  of 

look.  [Sydney.] 
LowerAy,  105:  a.  Overcast;  threatening  to  be  wet. 
LowerMng-ly,  ad.  With  cloudiness ;  gloomily. 
LOWN=lown,  31 :  t.    A  lout  [Ob*.] 
t&>  It  is  with  ail  probability  more  nearly  allied  to  /oaf 

than  to  loom,  though  originally  perhaps  to  both. 
To  Lowt. — See  To  Lout. 
LOXODROMIC,  16ckVo-dr6m"-tck,  188,  88: 

s.  and  a.    Literally,  obliquity  of  course,  the  art  of 

oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb  :—adj.  Pertaining  to  ob- 


lique sailing. 
LOYAL= 


LOYAL=lo/-#l,  29,  12:  a.  Faithful  to  a  prince 
or  superior ;  hence,  faithful  in  lore 

Loy'-al-ly,  105:  ad.  With  fidelity  to  a  prince; 
with  fidelity  in  love. 

Loy'-al-ty,  «.    The  quality  of  being  loyal. 

Loy'-al-ist,  «.  One  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign, 
particularly  in  times  of  rebellion  or  revolution. 

LOZENGE=l6z'-£ngt,  s.  A  rhomboid  or  oblique 
angled  parallelogram)  strictly,  a  rhombus  or  equi- 
lateral rhomboid,  called  popularly  a  diamond ;  hence, 
a  small  cake  of  preserved  fruit,  or  a  medicine  originally 
of  a  diamond  shape  to  be  put  in  the  mouth  at  once, 
though  now  prepared  in  other  shapes. 

Loz'-enged,  114:  a.    Shaped  as  a  losenge. 

Loz'-en-gy,  f-jeu,,  105)  a.  Having  the  field  or 
charge  covered  with  lounges.  [Heraldry.] 

LU. — See  Loo. 

LUBBARD.— See  the  next  woTd. 

LUBBER=]ub'-ber,  36 :  t.  A  lob,  a  looby,  a  lout-, 
an  idle  bulky  booby ;  Lur/-bard  is  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  perhaps  the  more  proper  term  for  a 
landsman  to  use,  the  sailors  having  appropriated  the 
other  to  suit  their  own  notions. 

LutAber-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Big  and  awkward : — adv. 
[Dry den.]  Awkwardly,  clumsily. 

LUBRIC,  IW-brfck,  "  Slippery,  smooth  on  the 
surface;  hence,  uncertain,  steady;  and  hence, 
wanton,  lewd. 

IV-bn-co*s,  120:  a.    Lubric. 

To  LsZ-bri-cate,  v.  a.  To  make  smooth  or  slippery  : 
To  La-bric'-i-tate  is  obs. 

W-bri-ca'-tor,  38 :  t.  That  which  lubricates, 

LM-brV-i-ty,  (-brW-^t£v,  84,  105)  *.  Slipperl- 
ness,  smoothness;  uncertainty ;  wantonness. 

To  L*-bric/-i-tate,  «.  o.  To  make  smooth  or 
slippery. 

Lv/-bii-ft-ca//-/ton,  89  :  $.  The  act  or  operation  of 
making  smooth  or  slippery. 

L«'-bri-fac/'-/i<Hi,  89 :  t.  Lubriflcation. 

LUCE,  l'5oce,  109 :  *.  A  pike  fuU  grown. 

LUCENT.— See  under  Lucid. 

LUCERNE,  lW-cern,  109,  189:  «.  A  sort  of 
grass  cultivated  as  clover. 

LUCID,  lW-Cld,  109:  a.  Shining,  bright;  trans, 
parent;  bright  with  radiance  of  intellect,  not  dark- 
ened by  madness. 

Lif'-cid-ly,  ad.  With  brightness,  clearly. 

Lu'-cid-ness,  «.  Brightness,  clearness. 

Li*-cid'-*-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  Lucidness. 

Lu'-cent,  a.  Lucid.  [B.  Jon.  Milton.] 

Lc/-c>per,  #.  That  which  brings  light ;  hence,  the 
name  of  the  morning  star ;  the  name  of  Satan  before 
his  foil,  and  derivatively  since  his  foil ;  a  match  which 
readily  produces  light. 

Li#/-c*-fe"-ri-an,  90 :  a.  am)  f. 


LUL 

cifer;  devilish :— *.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury who  followed  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari. 

Lw-cif-er-OKS,  87,  120:  a.  Giving  light. 

Lsj-ClP-er-owj-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  discover. 

Lt?-ciF/-ic,  a.  Producing  light 

Lr/-cr-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  light 

Lc'-cu-lbnt,  a.  Clear,  lucid ;  evident,  certain. 

LUCK=luck,  #.  Chance,  (tee  Chance,)  accident, 
fortune,  casual  event 

Luck'-y,  105  :  a.  Fortunate,  happy  by  chance. 

Luck'-i-ly,  ad.  Fortunately  ;  by  good  fortune. 

Luck'-t-ness,  $.  State  of  being  lucky,  luck. 

Luck'-less, a.  Unfortunate;  unhappy. 

LUCRE,  lW-Cur,  109,  159:  *,  Gain,  profit,  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  almost  always  with  reproach: 
some  old  authors  have  used  it  as  a  verb. 

Ln'-cra-tive,  (-tlv,  105)  a.  Gainful,  profitable. 

(fc>  This  word  does  not  necessarily  include  reproach. 

Ltt-ct-if/-er-ov8,  87, 120  :  a.  Lucrative.  [Little  used.] 

LiMjrif-ic,  88 :  a.  Lucrative.  [Little  used.] 

LUCTATION,  luck-ta'-shun,  89 :  i.  Struggle, 
effort,  contest. 

LUCTUAL^luck'-ti-ai,  147:  a.  Lamentable. 
[Sir  G.  Buck.] 

To  LUCUBRATE,  lW-cA-braU,  v.  n.  (Related 
to  Lucid,  &c.)  To  employ  one's-self  by  candle  or 
lamp-light,  particularly  in  literary  labours. 

L*"-cu-bra'-tor-y,  a.  Composed  by  candle-light 

L*'-cu-bra,'-/iorj,  89 :  *.  Study  by  candle-light  or  al 
night ;  a  composition  or  writing  prepared  or  imagined 
to  nave  been  prepared  by  candle-light 

Lr/-cu-LBMT,  a.  See  under  Lucid. 

LUDIBRIOUS.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LUDICROUS,  lW-di-crut,  109,  105,  120:  a. 
Sportive ;  exciting  laughter ;  burlesque. 

Lti'-di-croiia-ly,  ad.  Sportively  ;  in  burlesque. 

L*'-di'-crou8-ness,  «.  Sportiveness ;  burlesque ;  ri- 
diculousness. 

Lr/-D/-y/-CA"-770N,  89 :  $,  The  act  of  sporting  with 
some  one  j  the  act  of  mocking. 

Lu"-di-f*-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Mock  ^g  ;  trifling. 

Lc-dib'-rj-octs,  a.  Sportive  ;  ridiculous.  [Unusual.] 

LUFF=luflf,  g.  Palm  of  the  hand.  [LocaL] 

To  LUFF=luff,  ».  n.  (See  To  Loof.)  To  keep 
dose  to  the  wind. 

Lupv'-tac-KLF  101 :  t.  Large  tackle. 

To  LUG=lug,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  haul  or  drag,  to 
pull  with  violence ;  to  pull  by  the  ears  as  a  bos-  :— 
ncn.  [Dryden.]  To  drag  along. 

Lug,  9.  The  ear.  [Loca..!  Spenser  uses  it  for  a  land- 
measure. 

Lua'-QAQK,  f  •  That  which  is  lugged  or  carried  with 
some  labour ;  a  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 

LUG,  ».  A  sort  of  small  fish. 

LUGGER,  lug'-gwr,  77:  $ .  A  vessel  with  three 
masts  and  a  running  bowsprit 

Lug/-sail,  9.  A  square  sail  used  by  luggers,  hoisted 
occasionally  on  a  yard  at  right  angles  with  the  mast 

LUGUBRIOUS,  rofrgu'-brkut,  109, 105, 120: 
a.  Mournful,  sorrowful. 

LUKE,  l'Cok,  a.  Not  fully  hot;  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  Leuke :  Lukeness,  $.  Warmth.  [Obs.] 

Li/kb'-w^rm,  (-w&Marm,  140)  a.  Warm,  so  as  not 
to  be  at  all  hot ;  just  warm  and  no  more ;  figuratively, 
not  xealous,  not  ardapt,  indifferent 

Lt< ke'-warm-ly,  a*.  With  little  warmth. 

Lwke'-warm-nesa,  f.^Stae  or  quality  of  being  luke- 
warm. 

To  LULL=lull,  v.  f .  To  compose  to  sleep  by  it 
pleasing  sound  j  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest 

Lull,  $.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing. 

LulMer,  *.  One  who  fondles  children. 


Pertaining  to  Lu- 
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LUN 

LulMn-by,  (-by,  6)  #.  A  song  to  lull  asleep. 

LUMACHEL,  lW-mi-Wfl,  161:  f.  A  calcare- 
ous stone  composed  of  shells  and  coral  conglutiuated. 

LUMBAL=lum'-bal,12:  1  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

LUMBAR^lum'-bar,  34  :J  loins  :  Lumbricai 
may  be  met  with  as  allied  to  these  words,  but  see  it 
also  under  Lumbriciform. 

Lum-ba'-qo,  t.  A  pain  in  the  smtll  of  the  back. 

Lum-ba/-i-noi«,  (-bfcd'-gi-nus,  92)  a.  Per- 
taining to  lumbago. 

LUMBER=lum'-ber,  36:  t.  Any  thing  useless 
and  cumbersome ;  hence,  Lum'bsr-room. 

To  Lum'-ber,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  heap  in  disorder ; 
to  All  with  lumber .— ne*.  To  more  heavily. 

LUMBRICIFORM,  lum-brW4-forw,  81, 92, 
105:  a.  Shaped  as  a  worm. 

Lum'-bri-cal,  a.  and  #.  Worm-shaped,  as  the  turn- 
brical  muscles  :— «.  One  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 

ft>  This  word  with  another  relationship  has  a  different 
meaning.-— See  Lumbal. 

LUMINARY.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  LUM1NE,  lW-min,  109,  105  :  v. a.  To  illu- 
minate, to  lighten  intellectually.  [Spenser.] 

tV-mi-noua,  120:  a.  Shining;  enlightened. 

Lw'-iTH-noKa-ly,  ad.  In  a  bright  or  shining  manner. 

LtZ-mi-DOMS-ness,  *,  Quality  of  being  luminous. 

To  LtZ-MJ-NATB,  v.  a.  To  illuminate.  [Cockeram.] 

IV-mi-nar-y,  129,  105  :  $.  He  or  that  which  gives 
light  j  an  enlightener  of  men's  minds. 

Lu'-mi-naw-/wn,  t.  Emission  of  light  [Unusual.] 

LUMP=lump,  9.  A  small  shapeless  mass  of  any 
matter;  a  shapeless  mass;  the  whole,  the  gross. 

To  Lump,  v,  a.  To  throw  Into  the  groat ;  to  take  in 
the  gross. 

Lump'-**,  a.  Full  of  lumps  or  compact  masses. 

Lumping,  a.  Large,  heavy.  [A  low  word.] 

Lump'-ish,  a.  Heavy,  gross,  dull,  bulky. 

Lump'-bh-ly,  ad.  In  a  lumpish  manner. 

LumpMsh-ness,  f.  Stupid  heaviness. 

LuHF-EN,  9.  A  long  greenish  fish. 

Lump'-fish,  t.  A  thick  ill-shaped  fish  called  also  the 
sucker,  and  the  sea  owL 

LUNA^l'oo'-n*,  109:  f.  The  moon.  [Lat] 

Lu'-nar,  109,  34 :  \  a.    Pertaining    to    the    moon  ; 

LiZ-nar-y,  129  :  J  measured  by  the  moon  ;  resem- 
bling the  moon ;  sometimes  Lunar  means  silver  or 
silvery,  as  Lunar  Caustic,  (nitrate  of  silver  fused  at  low 
heat:)  as  a  substantive,  Lunary  is  the  name  of  a  plant, 
otherwise  called  Moonwort. 

Lunacy.— See  lower  in  the  class. 

Lu-na'-rt-an,  90  :  $,  An  inhabitant  of  the  moou. 

Lu'-na-ted,  a.  Formed  as  a  crescent,  or  as  the  half- 
moon. 

Ln-na'-/*on,  89 :  $.  A  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Lune,  (Toon)  #.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  moon : 
— See  also  lower  In  the  class :— the  tune  of  a  hawk  is 
of  different  etymology,  and  means  a  line  or  leash. 

Ltt'-net.  i,  A  little  moon  or  satellite.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Lw-nettV,  (I'oo-n^t'  [Fr.]  170)  *.  A  small  half- 
moon.  [Fortif.j 

Lu'-ni-form,  a.  Resembling  the  moon. 

Lt/-ni-ao"-lar,  a.  Compounded  of  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

Lu'-ni-sttce,  (-stiss,  105)  t.  The  farthest  point  of 
the  moon's  northing  and  soothing. 

Li/-nu-lar,  34 :  a.  Shaped  as  a  crescent.  [Botany.] 

LtZ-nu-late,  a,  Lunular.  [Botany.] 

Li/-n>4-tic,  a.  and  ».  Literally,  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  as  was  supposed  of  persons  labouring 
uuder  a  sort  of  madness  : — s.  A  person  labouring  un- 
der a  sort  of  madness ;  a  mad-man  generally. 


LUS 

Lw'-na-cy,  «.  A  species  of  insanity;  insanity  or 
madness  generally. 

L«ne,  «.  A  fit  of  madness,  a  freak.  [Shake.]  See 
also  its  literal  sense  above. 

LUNCH=luntch,  63  t  \  t.  A  seal  be. 

LUNCH EON=luntch'-wi,  146:1  tween  break- 
fast and  dinner *  formerly*  it  was  between  dinner  and 
sapper ;  Gay  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  ae  much  food  ae 
one  s  hand  can  hold. 

To  Lunch,  v.  n.  To  take  a  luncheon. 

LUNE,  LUNET,  &c— See  under  Luna. 

lb  LUNGE.— See  To  Longe. 

LUNGS,  lungs,  143:  9. pi.  ^The  singular  is  rarely 
met  with.)  The  organs  of  respiration  in  man,  and  of 
all  creatures  having  a  like  animal  economy,  vulgarly 
called  the  lights;  formerly  a  cant  term  for  a  strong- 
voiced  fellow ;  and  also  for  an  alchymist's  attendant 
who  puffed  his  coals. 

Lunged,  (lungd,  114)  cu  Having  lungs;  having 
the  nature  of  longs. 

Lung'-groum,  (-grtan,  8)  a.  Labouring  nnder 
the  complaint  in  which  the  lungs  grow  to  the  akin 
that  lines  the  breast  within. 

LungS-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.  A  plant  so  called. 

LUN1FORM,  LUN1SOLAR,  LUNULAR, 
&c — See  under  Luna. 

LUPERCAL,  I'oo-per'-cal,  109 :  t.  The  feast 
of  Pan  in  ancient  Rome :  Shake,  accents  it  Lu'percaL 

rut.]  ^ 

LUPINE,  IW-pin,  109, 105 :  «.  Akind  of  pulse. 

To  LURC(l=lurtch,  ».*»  and  a.  To  evade  by 
stooping;  to  get  away  by  ready  shifts  of  position; 
hence,  in  an  active  sense,  to  defeat,  to  disappoint;  to 
be  in  a  stooping  position  with  a  view  to  an  aet  which 
will  require  ready  evasiou;  hence,  (again  in  an  ac- 
tive sense.)  to  filch  or  pilfer ;  to  stoop  or  roll  suddenly 
to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Lurch,  s.  A  heavy  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea :  To  be  Uft 
in  the  lurch  is  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  embarrassment 
and  danger,  as  a  ship  when  she  requires  to  be  righted, 
or  as  a  thief  when  he  thinks  himself  on  the  watch 
with  others,  and  is  left  by  them  in  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

Lurch'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  watches  to  steel ;  a  dog 
that  watches  for  his  game. — See  also  lower. 

To  LURCH=lurtcn,  v.  a.  To  swallow  or  eat  gree- 
dily. [Bacon.]  Lurca'Hon  (a  gormandising)  is 
nearer  the  original  Latin  from  which  this  word  is 
derived ;  but  it  Is  not  in  use. 

Lurch'-rr,  «.  A  glutton.  [Barret]  See  also  toe  pre- 
vious class. 

LURDANalur'-dan,  «.  A  loord.  [Ob*,  or  locaL] 

LURE,  Poor,  109,  51 :  «.  Originally,  something 
held  out  to  a  hawk;  hence,  any  enticement. 

7b  Lure,  v.  n.  To  call  hawks :— «c/.  To  bring  to 
the  lore ;  to  entice,  to  allure. 

LURID,  IW-id,  109  :  a.  Gloomy,  dismal ;  hav- 
ing the  colours  of  a  tempestuous  sky.  [Thomson.] 

To  LURK=lurk,  39  :  v.  n.  (Perhaps  allied  to 
Lurch.)  To  lie  hid ;  to  lie  in  wait;  to  keep  oat  of  the 
way. 

Lurk'-er,  t.  One  that  lies  In  wait;  a  thief. 

Lurk'-ing-place,  «.  A  hiding-place. 

LUSCIOUS,  lush'-'us,  147 :  a.  Sweet,  so  as  to 
nauseate ;  sweet  in  a  great  degree ;  delidoea. 

Lut'-ciowa-ly,  ad.  Deliciously. 

Lm'-cious-ness,  f.  Quality  of  being  luscious. 

LUSERN,  lW-cern,  109 :  #.  A  lynx. 

LUSH— lush,  a.  Juicy,  full,  succulent.  [Shake.} 

LUSK=lusk,  a.  and  #.  Lazy,  slothful:—*.  An 
idle,  buy  fellow,  a  lubber.  [Obs.] 

To  Lusk,  v,  n.  To  be  idle,  to  be  careless.  [Obs.] 

Lusk'-ish,  a.  Rather  laty.  [Marston,  1599.] 

Lusk  -ish-negs,  «.  Disposition  to  be  laxy.  [Spenser .1 

LUSORY,  rtf-sor-^  109:  a.  Used  in  play. 


Tat  scaetnea  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wfakfe  the  atmbtn  ntu,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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LUT 

L«-«(/-ri-0tf8,  90  :  a.  Used  in  play,  sportive. 

LUST=lust,  t.  Primarily,  inclination,  will.  [Span- 
ser.  Shake.]  Carnal  desire;  any  violent,  irregular  de- 
sire :  in  old  authors,  vigour,  active  power. 

To  Luat,  v.  n.  To  list,  to  like.  [Obs.]  To  desire  car- 
nally;  to  desire  vehemently;  to  have  irregular  dis- 
positions. 

Lust/-eT,  f.  One  inflamed  with  lust. 

LustMng,  9.  Eager  desire. 

Lust'-frl,  117:  a.  Libidinous;  in  iting  to  lust:  in 
old  authors  it  also  meant  vigorous. 

LuaV-ftil-ly,  ad.  With  sensual  desire. 

LusV-frl-ness,  f.  Libidinousness. 

Lus'-TT,  105  :  a.  Stout,  vigorous,  healthy:  in  old 
authors  it  also  meant  handsome;  pleasant;  and 
sometimes  saucy. 

Lus'-ti-ly,  ad.  Stoutly,  with  vigour,  with  mettle. 

Lut/-ti-ness,  «.  Stoutness,  sturdiness,  vigour. 

Lus'-tt-hflid,  (-h«d,  120)  \s.  Vigour,  sprighttiness. 

Luo'-fc-hood,  (-ta«d,  118)  /corporal  ability. 

LustMess,  «•  Not  vigorous*  languid,  [Spenser.] 

Ltjbt/-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.  The  name  of  a  plant 

To  LUSTRATE-luY-traU,  v.  a.  To  purify. 

Lus'-tral,  a.  Used  in  pnriicaUon. 

Lus-tra'-fion,  89 :  *.  A  purification ,  particularly  a 
public  purification  as  among  the  ancients. 

Lus'-tri-cal;  a.  Pertaining  to  purification.  [Mid- 
dleton.] 

Lus'TJUK,  (luV-tur,  159)  #.  Literally,  that  which 
has  been  cleansed ;  appropriately,  brightness,  splen- 
dor, glitter;  the  splendor  of  birth,  of  de**ds,  or  of  fame ; 
a  sconce  for  holding  lights.— See  also  lower  in  the* 
class. 

Lus'-trbus,  120:  a.  Bright,  shining,  luminous. 

Lus'-tring,  s.  A  shining  silk,  erroneously  written 
lutestring,  whlth  see. 

Lus'-trum,  t.  The  space  of  five  years,  or  fifty  com- 
pleted months,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  so  called 
from  the  periodical  lustration  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

LrUtMr*,  1 59 :  t.  A  lustrum. — See  also  above. 

LUSTY,  LUSTWORT.— See  under  Lust. 

LUTATION,  LUTARIOUS.— See  in  the  next 
class  but  ouo. 

LUTE=rS3t,  109  :  *.  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music  much  used  by  our  ancestors,  and  played  like  a 
guitar. 

Ltf'-to-nist,  «.  A  latist.  [Johnson.] 

W-tist,  lifter,  *.  A  lute  player. 

Lsrte'-case,  (-cast,  152)  #.    Case  for  a  lute. 

Lute'-string,  *.  The  string  of  a  lute.  By  misap. 
prehension  of  its  etymology,  the  word  lustring  is  also 
often  spelled  thus:  but  however  presenting  this  form 
to  the  eye.  it  has  long  since  regained  its  true  character 
to  the  ear:  see  Priu.  167. 

LUTE,  P85t,  109  :  «.  Literally,  mud;  but  oppro- 
priately,  a  oomposition  like  day  with  which  chemists 
close  up  their  vessels. 

To  Lute,  v.  a.  To  coat  or  close  with  lute. 

Li^-ting,  f.  Material  to  be  used  for  coating  vessels. 

L«-ta'-/t'on,  89  :  9.  The  act  of  luting. 

LtF-TA'-Rj-or/s,  90, 120  :  a.  Living  in  mud ;  of  the 
colour  of  mud. 

Ltr'-ta-lent,  (-ti-lSnt,  147)  a.  Muddy,  turbid. 

LUTHERAN,  rstf-ftSr-an,  a.  and  $.  Conform- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  Luther :— *.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther— one  of  a  body 
of  Christians  who,  iu  certain  points  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, are  generally  esteemed  to  stand  midway  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Calvinists. 

LUTHERN,  ro5'-ttem,  1 09 :  *.  A  sort  of  window 
over  a  cornice  in  the  roof  of  a  building. 

LUTING,  LUTULENT.— See  under  Lute,  (mud.) 
TTie  sign 
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To  LUX,  lucks,  188 :      \  v.  a.    To  put  out  of 

Th  LUXATE,  luckV-ite,  J  joint,  to  disjoint. 

Lux-a'-A'on,  89 :  «.  A  dislocation,  a  disjointing. 

LUXE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LUXURIANT,  lue-zu'-r^nt,  154,  90,  105, 
13:  a.  Abundant  as  from  laxity  of  restraint,  exube- 
rant, superfluously  plenteous. 

Lar-u'-n-aut-ly,  ad.  Abundantly. 

Luof-u'-ri-ance,     1  «.    Wanton  growth  or  plenty, 

Lux-u'-ri-an-cy,  /  exuberance. 

To  Lux-u'-n-ate,  v.  n.  To  grow  luxuriantly. 

Lux-u'-RJ-OCa,  120:  a.  Luxuriant,  exuberant; 
[Milton]  hence,  wanton  from  the  plenteousness  of 
pleasures;  disposing  to  wantonness ;  voluptuousness. 

Liur-u'-ri-ous-fy,  ad.  Deliciously,  voluptuously. 

Lu.r-u/-ri-owa-ness,  $ .  Voluptuousness ;  and  hence, 
lewdness. 

Lujc'-u-ur,  (luck*/-u-r&$,  154,  105  :  cottoq. 
luck'-sh'oo-r£u,  147)  f.  Luxuriance,  abundance; 
[Bacon.]  delicious  fare;  lust,  lewdness;  more  com- 
monly, voluptuousness  generally,  or  addictodness  to 
the  pleasures  which  wealth  and  abundance  place 
within  the  reach. 

Lu*e,  (lucks,  [Fr.]  170)  $.  Luxury.  [Prior. 
Shenstone.l 

LYAM=li'-am,  s.  A  learn ;  which  see.  [Obs.] 

LYCANT11ROPY,  H-caV-tftrA-pfy  87,  105  :  s. 
A  madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  voices 
and  other  beasts. 

LYCEUM=IT-ce/-um,  s.  The  place  where  Aristotle 
gave  his  instructions. 

LYDIAN,  lid'4-an,  105,  146  :  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Lydians,  soft,  effeminate;  soft  in  cadence  or  air. 

LYE=ly,  189:  s.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt  imbibed  from  the  ashes  of  wood. 

LYING.— See  To  Lie. 

LYM=ltm,  «.  (Compare  Lyam  and  Loam.)  A  dog 
held  in  a  learn,— a  bloodhound.  [Shaks.] 

LYMPH,  limf,  163 :  ».  A  colourless  fluid. 

LympV-e-doct,  #.  A  vessel  which  conveys  tho 
lymph. 

Lymph-at/-ic,  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  to  the  lymph  in 
animal  bodies :— #.  A  lymphcduct— See  also  below. 

Ltmph;-^-TBO,  a.  Frighted  to  maduess,  as  they  say 
the  nymphs  were  by  seeing  their  spectres  in  the 
water — mad. 

Lym-phat'-ic,  a.  and  #.  Mad :— *.  A  madman.— 
See  also  above. 

LYNX,  lfngks,  158,  188:  :  A  cat-like  beast  re- 
markable for  speed  and  sharp  sight 

LYRE=lIre,  45 :  f.  The  harp  of  the  ancients,  the 
instrument  to  which  poetry  is  supposed  to  be  sung. 

Ly'-rist,  • .  A  player  on  the  lyre ;  a  poet. 

L/-rate,  a.  Formed  as  a  lyre.  [Botany.] 

LyrMc,  Hr'-Tck,  88,  )  a.    Pertaining   to  a    lyre ; 

Lyr'-i-cal,  ltr'4-cal,  J  sung,  or  fitted  to  be  sung,  to 
the  lyre ;  unequal  in  measure,  or  formed  in  stomas,  as 
songs :— as  a  tub*.  Lyr'ic  signifies  a  lyric  poet. 

LYTERIAN,  li-tert'4-an,  90,  43 :  a.  Indicating 
tlie  solution  or  termination  of  a  disease. 


M. 


M  is  popularly  tho  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  thirteenth :  see  J :  its  sound  is  the 
70th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  silent.  As  a  contraction,  it  stands  for  Magister 
or  Master,  (as  A.  M.  Artium  Magister,  Master  of 
Arts;)  Majesty;  Manuscript,  (i.  e.  M.  S.  manuscript, 
U  tued  after  modw  of  •pelting  ibat  have  no  irregularity  of  •ound, 

mtsh-un,  I,  e,  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165  :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166. 


MAC 

M.  S.  S.  manuscripts ;)  Medicine,  (as  M.  D.  Medicin* 

Sector;)  Member,  (as  M.P.  Member  of  Parliament :) 
eridiem.  (noon :  as  A.  M.  ante  or  before  noon :  P.  M. 
^st  or  after  noon ;)  Mille,  (a  thousand;)  Monsieur  •, 
undi.  (of  the  world,  as  A,  M.  Anno  Mundi.  in  the 
year  of  tne  world ;)  &c. 

MAB=mib,  «.  The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

MAC=mack,  #.  In  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
origin,  ton  of,  as  Mac-Adam. 

To  MACADAMIZE=m*ck-Sd'-am-Izt,  v.  a. 
To  cover,  as  a  road  or  path,  with  small  broken  stones 
whose  angular  parts  unite  by  pressure  and  form  a 
smooth,  hard  surface:  so  called  from  the  projector, 
Mac  Adam.  , 

MACARONI,  mack'-a-ro"-n^,  105  :  #.  Food  of 
mixed  ingredients,  formed  into  a  paste,  and  moulded 
into  strings,  in  which  shape  it  is  cooked:  conse- 
quentially, a  medley ;  something  extravagant,  some- 
thing  to  please  an  idle  fancy ;  hence,  a  sort  of  droll,  or 
fool }  also,  a  fanciful,  foppish  fellow,  a  coxcomb. 

Mac'-^-ron"-ic,  83  :  *.  and  a.  A  confused  heap  or 
mixture  of  several  things,  but  particularly  of  lan- 

E\age*:— adj.  Consisting  of.  or  expressed  in  words  of 
trbarous  burlesque  coinage,  as  of  vulgar  words 
Latinized,  or  Latin  words  modernised. 

Mac'-^-ROOn",  I.  A  sort  of  sweet  biscuit  made  of 
flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar:  Donne  uses  it  for  a 
macaroni,  or  a  pert,  meddling  fellow. 

MACAW—md-caV,  «.  A  beautiful  species  of  parrot. 

Ma-caw'-trbe,  ff.  A  species  of  the  palm  tree. 

MACE=macc,  $.  A  kind  of  spice. 

Mace7- ale,  #.  Ale  spiced  with  mace. 

Mace'- reed,  $.  A  plant. 

M  ACE=mact,  $.  Originally,  a  club ;  at  present,  an 
ensign  of  authority  carried  before  magistrates ;  the 
heavier  rod  used  in  billiards. 

Mace/-bear-tr,  (-bar*-eT,  100)  t.  One  who  carries 
the  mace. 

To  MACERATE=maW-Sr-aU,  v.  a.  To  make 
lean, to  wear  away;  to  mortify;  to  steep  almost  to 
solution. 

Mac/-er-a*-/iorj,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  macerating ; 
corporal  hardship;  infusion  so  as  nearly  to  dissolve. 

MACHIAVELISM,  mack"-£-a-v«l'-Tzm,  161, 
158:  s.  The  principles  of  Nicholas  Mach'iuvel,  (Ni- 
colo  Machlavefli")  a  Florentine  of  the  15th  century, 
who,  in  a  work  called  M  The  Prince,"  systematized  and 
rcflncd  upon  the  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny,  by 
which  governments  were  then  conducted ;  hence,  the 
word  is  often  used  to  signify  deep,  refined,  unprin- 
cipled policy. 

Mach'-i-a-ve/Mi-an,  90:  a.  and  *.  Deeply  and 
crookedly  politic: — t.  A  follower  of  Maehiavel  in 
principles  and  practice. 

MACHICOLATION,  maW-£-cA-la"-shun, 
161. 89:  t.  Literally,  a  pouring  down  of  bats  or  clubs, 
— the  practice,  in  old  castles,  of  pouring  heavy  or 
burning  substances  through  apertures  on  the  assail- 
ants. 

MACHINAL. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  MACHINATE,  mXck'4-nak,  161 :  t>.  ».  To 
plan,  to  contrive;  to  form  schemes,  to  plot. 

Qy  This  word  comes  to  us  directly  from  the  classical 
languages. 

Madr-i-na'-tor,  38 :  t.  A  plotter,  a  contriver. 

MacA/-t-na"-/ton,  89 :  «.  Artifice,  contrivance,  ma- 
licious scheme. 

M^-chjnb7,  (md-ahetn'j  161,  104)  s.  An  arti- 
flcial  work  which  serves  to  apply  or  regulate  moving 
power,  or  to  produce  motion;  an  engine;  a  stage 
coach :  hence,  a  machine  horse,  or  machiner.— See  also 
lower. 

Ma-cAr*-ner-yy  *.  Machines  collectively ;  the  works 
of  a  machine ;  enginery. — See  also  lower. 

Mo-cAt'-nUt,  s.  A  constructor  of  machines. 

Ma-CHIk*',  (mi-shetn')  #.  Supernatural  agency  in 


MAD 

a  poem,  or  a  superhuman  being  introduced  to  perform 
some  exploit. 

£3-  The  word,  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  those  imme- 
diately above,  cornea  to  us  through  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Ma-cAt'-ning,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  purpose  of 
machines.  [Dryden.] 

Ma-cAi'«nal,  a.  Relating  to  machines. 

MAC1LENT,  mass'-e-le'nt.  105 :  a.  (Compare 
To  Macerate.)  Having  little  flesh,  lean. 

Mac"-i-len'-cy,  105  :  s.  Leanness.  [Little  used.] 

MACKEREL^ma*ck'-e'r-e'l,14:  #.  A  well-known 
fish,  with  a  streaked  or  spotted  back  :  Compare  Ma. 
cuia,  &c  :  A  mackerel  gale  is  a  gale  or  strong  brerse 
that  brings  mackerel  fresh  to  market :  A  mackerel  sky 
is  a  sky  streaked  or  marked  as  mackerel. 

MACKEREL=mack'-gr-£l, «.  A  pimp.  [Oba.] 

MACROCOSM,  ma'-cri-coxm,  158:  ».  The 
great  or  whole  world,  the  visible  system,  in  opposition 
to  the  microcosm  or  little  world,  the  world  of  man. 

M-i-CROi/-o-or,  87:  «.  Long  talk  with  little 
matter ;  a  redundant  or  too  copious  style. 

MACTATION,  mack-ta'-abun,  89:  «.  The  act 
of  killing  for  sacrifice. 

MACULA=mack'-&-l<3,  #.  A  spot.  [Lat] 

Mac'-ule,  «.  A  spot,  a  stain. 

To  Mac'-u-late,  v.  a.  To  spot,  to  stain. 

Mac'-u-late,  a.  Maculated,  spotted. 

Mac'-u-la"-&'on,  *,  Act  of  spotting ;  a  stain. 

MAD=mad,  a.  Disordered  in  intellect ;  expressing 
disorder  of  mind  ;  enraged,  furious,  as  with  passion  ; 
eager  to  an  extravagant  degree. 

To  Mad,  o.  a.  and  n.  To  madden. 

Mad'-ly,  ad.  Without  reason  ;  furiously. 

Mad '-new,  *.  The  state  of  being  mad. 

Mad'-man,  i.  An  insane  man,  a  lunatic 

Mad'-house,  152:  *.  A  house  for  lunatics. 

09*  Other  compounds  are  MacT- brained,  Mad"-c*p,  (r.  e. 
a  mad-head  or  a  mad-headed  person,  a  person  of  wild 
behaviour ;)  Mad' -head,  Matt-headed,  &c,  and  also 
Matt-anple  and  Mad0' wort,  which  are  names  of  plants. 

To  Mad -dm,  1 14  :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  make  mad  : — 
neu.  To  become  mad ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 

MADAM=m&d'-ain,  «.  Literally,  my  lady, — the 
term  of  compliment  used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every 
degree :  it  was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  was  often  used  for  mistress  or  lady  in  the  third 
person,  an  application  that  still  sometimes  occurs,  as 
in  the  phrase,  A  proud  madam, 

Made/-moi-«encA,(mad'-m-wl-xel",[Fr.]  170 :) 
i.  The  compellation  to  a  young  unmarried  French 
lady :  see  Miss. 

MADBRAIN,  MADCAP,  To  MADDEN,  &c 

— See  among  the  compounds  and  derivatives  of  Mad. 
MADDER=mad'-der,  36:  *.  An   annual   plant, 

one  spucies  of  which  is  used  in  dyeing  red. 
MADE.— See  To  Make. 
To  MADEFY,  &c— See  under  Madid. 
MADEIRA=m4-dere'-d,  *.  Madeira  wine. 

MADHEAD,  MADHOUSE,  &c— See  under 
Mad. 

MADID=mad'-id,  a.  Wet.  moist  [Unusual.] 
To  Mad'-e-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  make  wet,  to  moisten. 
Mad'-e-f*-ca"-fion,  89 :  #.  Act  of  making  wet. 
MADMAN,  MADNESS,  &c— See  under  Mnd. 
MADONNA— mft-ddn'-D^  t.   The  Italian  word 

answering  to  Madam :  it  is  appropriated  to  signify  a 

representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  in  English  use.  it 

sometimes  takes  the  form  Ma-do^na. 
MADREPORE=*m*d'-r4-p6rt,  t.   A  submarin* 

substance  like  coral,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal. 
MADRlER,.mXd'-re-eT,  105:  *.  A  rough  plan* 
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a  plank  used  with  a  petard  in  breaking  open  agate; 
a  plauk  used  In  sapping  and  mining. 

MADRIGAL,  mad'-r^-gal,  105, 12 :  s.  Apti- 
toral  song;  any  light,  airy  song. 

MAESTOSO,  m£'-&-to"-zA,  [Ital.  adj.]  ad. 
With  grandeur  and  force.  [Music.] 

TbMAFFLE,  maf'-fl,  101:  v.  n.  To  stammer. 
[Obs.] 

MAGAZINE,  magM-zenc",  104:  t.  A  store, 
house ;  commonly,  for  arms  or  ammunition  j  Mine- 
times  for  provisions  ;  a  literary  receptacle  or  miscel- 
laneous pumphlet:  Mag'-a-zf'-ner  (a  writer  for  mag- 
azines) is  used  by  Goldsmith. 

MAGE.— See  lover,  before  Magi. 

M  AGGOT=mag'-g5t,  18 :  #.  A  worm  or  grub, 
particularly  the  egg  of  the  green  or  blue  fly,  w htch 
tarns  into  a  fly.— See  also  lower. 


Mag'-got-y,  a.  Full  of  maggots. — See  also  lower. 
Mag'-got-i-nesa,  $.  State  of  being  maggoty. 
Maq'-got,  s.   That  which  grows  spontaneously  as  a 


;got,— a  whimsy,  an  odd  fancy.  [A  low  word.] 

',  a.  Capricious,   v 

compound  Mag"goty~head'ed. 


ifiE 


round  J 


a.  Capricious,   whimsical;    hence,  the 


MAGE— ma gt,  s.  One  of  the  Magi,  but  used  by 
Spenser  for  magician. 

Ma'-gi,6  :  I.  pi.  Wise  men  of  the  East 

Ma'-gt-nn,  90  :  a.  and  $.  Pertaining  to  the  Magi : 
— #.  One  of  the  Magi. 

Ma'-gi-a-nUm,  158 :  *.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine 
of  the  Magi 

Mao'-ic,  (mad'-jtck)  #.  and  a.  The  art  practised 
or  pretended  to  be  practised  by  the  Magi,  or  putting 
into  action  the  power  of  spirits  or  the  occult  powers  of 
nature;  sorcery,  enchantment: — adj.  Done  or  pro- 
duced by  magic,  proceeding  by  magic ;  enchanted. 

May'-t-col,  88,  12:  a.  Magic.    Ma</-i-cal-ly,  ad. 

Ma-gV-wn,  (md-gtsh'-an,  90)  s.  One  skilled  in 
mainc ;  one  skilled  in  the  black  art. 

MAGISTERIAL,  mad,-jla-terc"4-al,  o.  Per- 
taining or  suitable  to  a  master ;  lofty,  despotic ;  among 
the  alchj  mists  it  designated  a  power  in  certain  pre- 
parations to  change  into  another  body  on  some  other 
element  or  substance  being  added. 

Maoris- to"- ri-al-ly,  10.'):  ad.  In  a  magisterial 
manner. 

May'-is-te"-r*-<il-ness,  #.  Haughtiness. 

May-is-ter-y,  *.  A  master- trial  or  practice,-— the 
name  appropriated  by  the  alchy mists  to  certain  pre- 
parations of  more  than  commou  power. 

Magistracy. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Mao'-is-tral,  a.  and  t.  Masterly;  artificial,  skilful; 
cunning ;  suiting  a  magistrate  :— *.  [Obs.]  A  sovereign 


MayMs-tral-ly,  ad.  Authoritatively. 

May,-U-tral"-t-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  Despotic  authority 
in  opinions.  [Bacon.] 

MA<r-is-THATS,  «.  A  publie  civil  officer  invested 
with  authority  ;  a  governor ;  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

MayMs-tra-cy,  «.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate ; 
the  body  of  magistrates. 

May,-ia-trat"-ic,  88:  a.  Having  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate. 

May*-is-tra'-ture,  147  :  s.  Magistracy.  [Little  used.] 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  mag/-n<i-kar"-ta,  161 :  s. 
The  great  charter  of  English  liberties  extorted  from 
King  John,  granted  with  some  alterations  by  Henry 
the  Third,  and  cod  firmed  by  Edward  the  First 

Mao-nal'-2-tf,  84,105  :  «.  Something  yr*a/  or  above 
the  common  order  of  things.  [Brown.] 

Mao-nan'-/-moitb,   120:    a.    Great  minded,  ele- 
vated in  sentiment ;  brave. 
Mag-nan'-t-moiis-ly,  ad.  With  greatness  of  mind  ; 

bravely. 
Mag/-na-nim"-t-ty,  84,  103  :  s.  Greatness  of  mind; 
elevation  of  soul. 


Mag'-natr,  f.  A  grandee  or  nobleman. 

To  Mag'-nj-fy,  105,  6  :  v.  a.  To  make  great,  ts> 
exaggerate;  to  increase  the  bulk  to  the  eye,  as  by  a 
convex  glass;  to  raise  in  pride  and  pretension;  to 
exalt ;  to  praise  or  extol  highly ;  as  a  cant  word,  it 
formerly  signified  to  have  effect. 

Mag'-rji-fi',-a-ble,  a.   Worthy  to  be  praised.  [Brown.] 

Mag"-ni-fl/-er,  «.  He  or  that  which  maguiftes  ;  an 
encomiast;  a  convex  glass. 

Mao-niV-ic,  88 :1  a.    Great  in  the  usual  sense  of 

Mao-NIK/-7-C^L,  j  grand, illustrious, noble. [Milton] 

To  Mag-niiM-cate,  v.  a.  To  magnify  by  praises. 
[B.  Jot..] 

Mag-niP-i-cent,  a.  Grand  In  appearance,  splendid, 
pompous;  fond  of  splendor. 

Mag-nif-<-cent-ly,  ad.    Pompously,  splendidly. 

Mag-nif-i-cence,  9.  Grandeur  of  appearance; 
splendor. 

Mag-nif-i-co,  «.    A  grandee  of  Venice.  [Sbaks.] 

To  MAGNIFY.  &C— See  higher  in  the  class. 

Mao-niiZ-o-qprnt,  (-kwSnt,  188)  1  a.     liig  in 

Maq-nii/-o-qi7oU8,  (-kwut,  1*20)  J  words;  ex- 
pressing loAy  pretentions. 

Mag-niK-O-^tfence,  *.  Language  expressive  of  pre 
tensions  greater  than  realities  warrant;  a  boasting 
style  or  manner. 

Mag'-ni-tudb,  s.  Great  net*  ;  comparative  bulk ; 
grandeur. 

MAGN  ES. — See  the  two  ensuing  classes. 

MAGNESIA,  m$g-ne'-s£-d,  cotioj.  m&g-ne'- 
sh£-d,  146,  147:  #.  A  primitive  earth,  absorbent, 
anti-acid,  end  mildly  cathartic. 

Q&-  Lunier  allies  this  word  with  magnet,  the  classical 
name  of  the  loadstone,  but  without  assigning  a  reason. 

Mag-ne'-n-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  magnesia. 

Mag-ne'-si-um,  #.    The  metallic  base  of  magnesia. 

MAGNET=mag/-net,  «.  The  loadstone.  Spenser 
calls  it  the  magnet  stone:  Magnes,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  word,  is  thought  to  be  from  the  city  of  Magnesia 
in  Ljdia,  where  the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  first 
found. 

Mag-net'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Relating    to    the   magnet; 

Mag-net'-t'-cal,  J  having  powers  like  those  of  tho 
magnet;  attractive:  Milton  once  uses  Magnetic  as  a 
subs,  for  Magnet. 

Mag-net'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  magnetism ; 
by  an  attractive  power. 

Mag-net'-t-cal-neu,  *.  Quality  of  being  magnetic : 
Magnet 'ten est  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 

Mag-net'-ics,  I.  pi.  The  principles  or  science  of 
magnetism. 

To  Mag'-net-ize,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  communicate 
magnetic  properties  to,  to  render  magnetic ;  to  affect 
by  magnetism:— neu.  To  become  magnetic. 

Mag'-net-Um,  158 :  s.  The  seience  of  the  proper- 
ties  and  laws  of  magnetic  power  and  influence;  in  a 
looser  sense,  the  power  of  attraction  generally :  Animal 
magnetism  is  a  method  of  treating  diseases  on  the 
principle  of  a  supposed  connection  of  magnetism  with 
the  vital  powers  or  animals. 

Mag'-net-o-eMec-tric7/-t-ty,  #.  That  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  ascer- 
tained fact  that  magnetism  and  electricity  have  certain 
principles  in  common.  [Faraday.] 

MAGN1F1C,  &c,  MAGNIFICENT,  &c, 
MAGNIF1CO,  To  MAGNIFY,  ftc,  MAG- 
NILOQUENT, &c,  MAGNITUDE.— See 
under  MAGNA-charta. 

MAGNOLIA,  mag-noM£-4  90:  s.  The  lnurel- 
leaved  tulip  tree. 

MAGOT-PlE«mXo/f-5t-py/,  1  6:    s.     A    bird 
MAGPlE—mag'-py,  J  with  pied  feathers, 

namely  black  and  white,  and  prone  to  hoarding,  as  is 
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implied  by  magvt,  of  which  mag  is  a  contraction; 
Tbc  sign  =  b  used  after  mod**  of  spelling  that  bare  no  trregnlarltr  of  sound. 

nush-un,  t.  e,  mission,  165:-  vlzh-un,  ?tr.  vision,  165:  $tn,  |66  :  t&to,  166. 


MAI 

though  according  to  Todd  mag  implies  chattering  | 
and  according  to  Johnson,  it  u  the  abbreviation  of 
Margery,  and  applied  as  Poll  is  applied  to  a  parrot: 
Magpie  is  the  word  in  use ;  the  other  occurs  in  Shaks. 
MAGYDARE,m£g;-gu&-dAre,77:  t.  An  herb. 

MAHOGANY,  md-hog'-d-n^  *.  A  hard  reddish 

wood  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
MAHOMET==m<i-h8m'-«t, «.  The  author  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Our  old  authors  and  a  Meat 
many  modern  speakers  pronounce  the  word  Mah  -o- 
met;  but  the  pronunciation  assigned  is  sanctioned  by 
good  use  and  is  more  consistent  with  that  of  the  deri- 
vative* :  the  correct  orthography  is  said  to  be  Moham- 
wud;  but  Mahomet  has  been  so  long  established  as 
the  English  spelling,  that  there  seems  an  affectation 
in  attempting  to  disturb  it 

Mo-hom'-e-tan,  #.  and  a.  A  follower  of  Mahomet, 
a  Mussulman :— adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mahomet  or 
Mahometanism. 

&>  The  word  is  also  spelled  Mohammedan  and  Mahon- 
medan. 

To  Ma-hom'-e-tan-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  conform- 
able to  the  religion  or  customs  of  the  Mahometans  : 
otherwise  spelled  Mohammedanixe. 

Ma-hom'-e-ta-num,  158:  #.  The  religion  esta- 
blished by  Mahomet  j  otherwise,  though  less  com- 
monly, spelled  Mohammedanism.  Our  old  authors  use 
MaJwvJetism,  Mahom'etry,  aud  Mah'umetism,  all  of 
which  are  now  disused. 

M-i'-houni),  (m&V-hownd,  23,  32) «.  A  con- 
temptuous name  used  by  our  forefathers  for  Mahomet ; 
thence,  from  the  presumed  identity  of  the  persons, 
applied  to  the  devil ;  and  thence  to  any  mysterious 
character  of  seeming  power  and  great  wickedness. 

MAID=made,#.    A  sort  of  skate  fish. 

MAlD=madc,  100:  t.  A  virgin;  an  unmarried 
woman ;  a  female;  a  woman  servant. 

Maid'-cn,  114:  t.  and  a.  A  maid: — adj\  Con- 
silting  of  maids  or  young  females*;  fresh,  new,  unpol- 
luted; applied  to  assizes  it  signifies  unstained  by 
blood,  or  having  none  to  condemn  to  death. 

fOr  It  is  applied  substantively  as  the  name  of  a  washing 
machine,  and  also  as  the  name  of  an  instrument  for- 
merly used  to  behead  criminals  in  Scotland :  these 
may  be  allied  to  the  present  class,  or  to  the  adjective 
Maiden  with  a  different  etymology,  and  the  sense  of 
strong,  impregnable. 

To  Maid'-tn,  1 14 :  v.  n.  To  speak  or  act  demurely 
like  a  maiden ;  to  be  continent  as  a  maiden. 

Maid'-en-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Gentle,  modest,  decent : 
— adv.  In  a  maidenly  manner. 

Maid'-tn-lt-ness,  «.    Modesty. 

Maid'-en-head,  (-he'd,  120)  1  *.  Virginity;  virgin 

Maid'-en-hood,  (-h&d,  118))  purity;  freedom 
from  contamination;  newness,  freshness ;  (the  figura- 
tive senses  are  obs.  or  vul. :)  Maidenhode  is  an  ortho- 
graphy quite  disused:  Matd'-liood  occurs  in  Shaks. 

Maid-Ma'-ri-an,  41,  105  :  s.  Originally,  the  queen 
of  May,  one  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Morris  dance ; 
which  dance  degenerating  into  coarse  buffoonery  and 
Maid-Marian  being  personated  by  a  buffoon,  the  once 
elegant  queen  of  May  was  named  a  Malkin,  and  the 
expression  Maid-Marian  remained  only  as  the  name 
of  a  dance. 

Maid'-pale,  a.  Pale  as  a  sick  girl. 

Maid'-ser-vant,  #.   A  female  servant. 

tt>  Other  compounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plants;  as, 
Maid'enhair,  Maid* en- lip. 

MAlL«malt,  I  :  «.  Primarily  net-work,  but  applied 
specially  to  the  steel  net-work,  or  to  the  plates  of  metal 
with  which  some  kinds  of  armour  were  made;  any 
armour. 

To  Mail,  v.  a.   To  arm  defensively. 

MAlL»malc  f.  A  bag.  but  particularly  that  in 
which  letters  are  enclosed  for  public  conveyance:  it 
sometimes  signifies  the  conveyer  of  the  bag,  whether  a 
person  or  a  carriage :  with  a  different  etymology  it  sig- 
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nines  a  re**;  and  with  one  again  different,  a  wuicmie 
or  spot;  hence,  mailed  may  mean  speckled. 
Mail-coach', *.    The  coach  that  conveys  the  msJL 
Mal'-bt,  *.  A  portmanteau.  [Shelton.] 
To  MAlM=»mamt,  \:  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  nay 

necessary  part;  to  cripple. 
Maim,  «.    Privation  of  an  ossentisl  part ;  lameness, 

not  connate  or  original. 
MayA«m,  (maun)  «.    Maim  in  law  language. 
Maim'-ed-neat,  «.   State  of  being  maimed. 
MAlN=marK,   1:    a.  and  t.    Originally,    great, 
mighty;   whence  its  usual  sense,   principal,   chief, 
leading;  important:—*.  Violence,  force,  as  might  and 
main;  more  commonly,  the  gross,  the  sum,  the  whole; 
the  great  sea  as  distinguished  from  bays  or  rivers;  the 
continent  as  distinguished  from  neighbouring  isles; 
a  great  duct  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  ones 
supplied  by  it. 
Main'-ly,  ad.    Chiefly,  greatly ;  to  a  great  degree. 
Main'-land,  *.    The  continent. 
C3-  Other  compounds  are  for  the  most  part  terms  on 
shipboard ;  as  Main' -matt.  Main' keel,  Main' -tail,  Maim'- 
sheet,  Main' -top,  Main' -yard,  && 
M  AlN=main,  9.    A  hand  as  of  dice,  or  of  fighting 
cocks,  iu  the  latter  sense  the  term  implying  such  as 
are  at  hand  or  ready. 
Main'-oc/r,  120 :  i.  The  thing  found  in  the  hand  of 

a  thief  and  taken  from  him. 
Majn'-pbk-nor,  9,    He  to  whose  hand  a    man    is 

delivered  out  of  prison  on  surety  to  produce  him. 
Main'-PRISB,  (-prize,  151)  t.    The  taking  or  re- 
ceiving of  a  person  into  friendly  custody  who  other*  iae 
might  be  committed  to  prison. 
To  Main'-prwe,  v.  a.    To  baiL 
To  MAINSWEAR,  maW-aware,  100,  42:  v.  a. 

In  law,  to  swear  evil  or  falsely. 
fc>  This  word  is  etymologically  distinct  from  the  tore- 
going  and  the  following  class. 
To  M AINTAIN=mi\n-taW,  v.  a. and  n.  Literally 
to  keen  in  hand;  (See  the  class  previous  to  the  last 
word  j )  to  hold,  preserve,  or  keep  in  some  state  or  con- 
dition; to  defend;  to  vindicate,— to  keep  up ;  to  sup- 
port :•— ara.  To  assert  as  a  tenet  or  opinion. 
Main-ta>u'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  maintained ; 

justifiable. 
Main-tain'-er,  36 :  9.    Supporter,  cherisber. 
Main'-ten-^ncb,  81  :   *.  Support,  defence ;  supply 
of  the   necessaries  of  life,  sustenance;  in  law,  an 
officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  otherwise. 
MAIZE=ma\z,  189:  «.    Indian  wheat 
MAJESTY,  mad'-jSs-t&l,  105:  9,    Dignity,  gran- 
deur; greatness  of  appearance }  sovereignty  |  the  style 
or  title  of  kings  and  queens. 
Ma-jeV-tic,  88 :  1  a.  Grand,  august,  having  dignity  ; 
Ma-jes'-tt-cal,     )  regal,     imperial:      Mafestai"ic 

and  Moj'estatf'ical  are  quite  out  of  use. 
Ma-jes'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    With  majesty. 
Ma-jes'-t*-cal-ness,  #•    Dignity  of  manner  and    ap- 
pearance :  Majet'ticneu  is  not  now  used. 
MAJOR,  ma'-jor,  38 :  a.  and  «•  Greater  in  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  extent ;  greater  in  dignity : — t .  He 
that  is  greater,  particularly  in  years;  that  which   is 
greater:  a  Major-d^mo  is  the  principal  in  a.  house 
next  to  the  master:— See  other  special  applications 
below. 
Ma'-jor- a"-/ion,  89 :  t.    Enlargement  [BrownO 
Ma-jor'-i-ty,  84, 105:  s.    State  of  being  greater; 
in  Shaks.  the  state  of  being  high  in  rank;  full  age. 
end  of  minority ;  ancestry : — See  also  below. 
Ma'-jor,  *.    The  officer  above  a  captain,  being   the 
lowest  field  officer;  sometimes  it  is  found  instead  of 
mayor:  as  an  epithet  appended  to  other  denominatftona 
of  men  in  the  army,  it  implies  the  superior  of  the   de- 
partment, as  a  Drum-major:  a  Major-general  is  next  hi 


rank  below  a  lieutenant-general. 
Tbe  KhooMS  entire,  and  Om  principles  to  whkfa  lb*  numbers  refer,  preeedo  tae  Dictionary. 

Vowthi  gatc'-wav-  chay-man  :  pd-p*:  lt«:  g&d:  j'W,  i.  e.j'ew,  55  :  a,  e/t,  &c*  mWe>  171 
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Ma-jor'-t-ty,  84 :  ».    The  rank  or  office  of  a  major. 

Ma'-jor,  $.  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism 
containing  some  generality;  or  according  to  Aris- 
totelian logic,  that  one  of  the  two  premised  proposi- 
tions which  contains  the  major  term,  the  major  term 
being  the  predicate  of  the  third  proposition  or  eonclu* 
sJon,  the  subject  of  which  is  called  the  minor  term. 

To  MAKE—makt,  \  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cause;  to 
1  M  ADE=m£dt,  >  cause  to  be  originally,  to  create ; 
MADB^made,  J  to  cause  to  be  secondarily, — 
to  form,  order,  or  arrange;  to  cause  through  the 
agency  of  another  person  or  thing,  to  produce  through 
some  power  over  the  immediate  agent.— to  force  or 
constrain  :  these  are  the  senses  under  which  are  con- 
tained all  the  special  applications  of  this  verb ;  as,  to 
compose;  to  perform,  to  do;  to  settle;  to  commit;  to 
gain  as  a  purpose ;  to  secure  as  a  profit ;  to  amount 
to  j  to  establish  in  a  purposed  condition  in  opposition 
to  star: — neu.  To  have  effect;  to  operate;  to  do;  to 

Sroceed ;  in  a  distinctive  sense  now  disused,  to  pro- 
ace  poetry,  with  the  notion  that  the  poet  is  a  creator: 
other  applications  of  this  verb,  whether  active  or 
neuter,  are  determined  by  accompanying  words ;  as 
To  make  away,  to  destroy ;  to  transfer, — in  the  former 
sense  often  followed  by  with;  To  make  account,  to 
reckon  j  and  followed  by  of,  to  esteem ;  To  make  free 
with,  to  treat  without  ceremony ;  To  make  good,  to 
maintain ;  to  fulfil;  to  supply  an  equivalent ;  To  make 
land,  to  reach  land ;  To  make  light  of,  to  consider  of 
no  consequence;  To  make  love,  to  court;  To  make 
merry,  to  feast;  To  make  much  of,  to  cherish ;  To  make 
of,  to  understand  out  of;  to  produce  from ;  to  account ; 
in  old  authors,  to  cherish ;  To  make  over,  to  transfer, 
to  place  with  trustees ;  To  make  out,  to  ascertain ;  to 
explain;  to  evince;  To  make  sure  of,  to  secure;  to 
coosider  as  certain ;  To  make  «p,  to  get  together ;  to 
compose;  to  repair;  to  reconcile;  To  make  at  if,  to 


carry  an  appearance  \  To  make  for,  to  tend  towards ; 
to  tend  in  favour  of ;  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate; 
To  make  no  to,  to  approach;  To  make  at,  to  attack ; 


To  make  with,  (an  old  phrase.)  to  concur. 

q&>  If  some  of  the  foregoing  and  other  applications  of 
the  verb  are  not  at  once  resolvable  into  the  general 
sense,  we  may  always  presume  an  ellipsis  out  of  which 
the  phrase  has  arisen. 

Make,  «.  (See  also  hereafter.)  Form,  structure. 

Ma'-krr,  t.  He  who  makes;  the  Creator;  a  pott; 
he  who  makes  any  thing. 

Ma'-king,  #.  Act  of  forming;  workmanship;  struc- 
ture ;  in  old  authors,  a  poem. 

C9»  Among  the  compounds  are  Make*-bate,  (a  breeder 
of  qua  ire  Is;)  Makf-peace,  (a  reconciler;)  Make9 -weight, 
(that  which  assists  to  make  an  equipoise— that  which 
contributes  to  something  not  sufficient  of  itself ;)  Sec. 

MAKE=makc,  #.  A  mate,  or  one  matched  with 
another,  a  companion.  [Spenser.  B.Jon] 

Make'-lesa,  a.    Matchless ;  without  a  mate.  [Shaks.] 

M  ALACOSTOMOUS,  mil'-a-cos^tom-us,  120  : 
a.  (Compare  To  Malaxate.)  Soft-jawea\  as  a  fish. 

MALADY,  m&l'-d-d^  t.  (See  Male-.)  An  Ulneet 

or  disorder  of  body,— a  distemper. 
Mal'-^n-dbr*,   143:  «•  pi.    Scabs   on  a  horse's 

postern  which  make  him  go  ill. 
M  al'-^-prrt,  a.  Pert  or  sprightly  in  an  ill  manner, 

or  so  as  to  offend. 
Mal"-a-pertMy,  105  :  ad.    Saucily. 
Mal^-a-perty-ness,  t.    Sancinese,  impudence. 
MAL'-AP-Ho-POfl",  (mXl'-Xp-ri-po^,  [Fr.l  170) 

ad.  Hi  to  the  pmrpote,  unseasonably,  unsuitably. 
Mal-^-r/-^,  (msU-f-rM,  [ltal.]  170)  t.   An 

ill  air,— a  local  atmosphere  tending  to  produce  disease. 
M  A  L AG A^mai'-a-gJ,  #.    Malaga  wine. 
M  A  L  AR=rria'-lar,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 
MALATE.— See  under  Malic. 
To  MALAXATE,  ma-licks'-ati,  188 :  v.a.   To 

make  soft:  hence  Malasa'tion,  the  act  of  softening. 
MALE=malt,a.  and  t.    Of  the  sex  that  begets 
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young,  not  female:— «.  The  he  of  amy  spades  t— 4n 
another  sense,  see  Mail,  (a  bag.) 

Male'-sptr-it-ed,  a.    Having  the  spirit  of  a  nan. 

MALE-,  A  prefix  that  signifies  UL  The  first  syllable 
is  always  pronounced  short,  and  if  a  vowel  follows, 
the  sound  of  the  second  syllable  or  of  the  e  is  sunk, 
and  often  omitted  in  the  orthography ;  hence  an  in- 
consistency either  of  spelling  or  pronunciation  in  many 
of  the  following  words,  for  which  usage  alone  must 
plead.  Other  words  in  which  mal  has  the  same  origin 
and  meaning  are  not  in  this  class,  because  the  letters 
are  not  so  separable  as  to  have  the  character  of  a 
prefix :— See  Malady,  fcc,  Malice,  lee. 

Mal/-con-for-ma''-t7ow,  89 :  #.  Ill  form. 

Male/-ad-min-I8-tka"-T7on,  (rnil'-ad-mtD-lfe- 
tra"-thun,  97,89)  #.  Ill  government  of  affairs. 

Male'-coh-tent,  97  :  a.  and  i.  Discontented,  dis- 
satisfied :— i.  One  discontented,  but  particularly  with 
the  government;  a  disaffected  person. 

Mal/-con-tent/'-ed,  a.  Discontented. 

Male'-con-tent"-ed-ly,  ad.  Discontentedly. 

Mal<r/-con-ten"-ted-nesa,  #.  Discontentedness. 

Mal'-B-di-CENT,  a.  Speaking  reproachfully,  slan- 
derous: hence,  Mar*-e-di"-een-cy.  [Little  used.] 

Mal'-e-dic"-/f<m,  89:  $,  An  execration,  a  curse. 

Mai/'-b-fac'-tor,  t.  An  evil-doer,  or  offender 
against  law,  a  criminal. 

Mal'-e-fac"-/ion,  89  :  t.  An  offence,  a  crime. 

Mal'-e-fice,  (-f  fas,  105)  $,  A  wicked  act  [Chaucer] 

To  Mal'-e-fic"-iate,  (-ftsh'-yate,  147)  v,  a.  To 
bewitch,  [Burton:]  hence,  Mal'-e-Oc/-t-a"-tion,  [Bp. 
Hall.]  L  ^ 

Mai-er-i-ccnt,  87 :  a.  Wicked,  doing  evil 

Mal-efMc,  88  :  a.  Mischievous,  hurtfuL 

Mal-feV-farjce,  (-fa'-zanct,  100, 151)  $,  Evil  do- 
ing or  deed.  [Law.] 

Mal-bn'-oinb,  (-gin,  105)  t.  Evil  contrivance, 
guile,  deceit  [Spenser.  Milton:  prose.] 

Male-prac'-ticb,  (mil-prack'-tfgs,  97,  105)  t. 
Evil  practice  j  practice  contrary  to  established  rules. 

%y  See  Malettnrited  (do  relation  of  this  class)  under 
Male,  and  iialet,  under  Mall. 

Mal-bv'-o-lbnt,  a,  Ill-dispcsed  toward  others. 

Mal-ev'-o-lent-ly,  ad.  Malignantly. 

Mal-ev'-o-lence,  t.  Ill-will,  malignity. 

Mal-ev'-o-Ioira,  120 :  a.  Malevolent  [Warburton.] 

Mal,-for-ma//-/ion,  89 :  #.  Wrong  formation. 

C3-  Ma? lie  has  no  relation  to  this  class.— See  the  next 

Mal'-jcb,  &c.  Mai/- /on,  &c.  Mal'-i-son,  are 
related  to  this  class ;  but  see  them  hereafter. 

Mal'-tal-bnt,  «•  Ill-humour.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 

To  Mal'-trbat,  v.  a.  To  use  roughly. 

Mal- treatment,  t.  Ill-usage. 

Mal'-ver-sa^-t/ow,  t.  Evil  conduct;  fraudulent 
practices. 

MALIC=maMick,  a.  Pertaining  to  apples,  as 
malic  acid. 

Ma'- 1  ate,  t.  A  salt  from  malic  acid  with  a  base. 

MALICE,  maT-i8»,  105:  $.  (See  Male.)  Bnd. 
ness  of  design  from  an  evil  heart;  deliberate  mischief: 
it  was  once  used  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  reuard 
with  ill-wilL 

Mo-li</»i0vs,  (-sh'us,  147,  120)  a.  Malignant. 

Ma-lic'-iotft-ljr,  105  :  ad.  Malignantly. 

Ma-luZ-foMa-ness,  #.  Malioe. 

M^-L/aw',  (md-llnt',  115,  157)  a.  Ill-disposed  to 
any  one,  malicious  i  pestilential ;  fatal,  as  from  some 
occult  influence. 

To  Ma-liyn',  r.  a.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malioe  ; 
to  hurt;  to  hurt  by  censure. 

MarMgn'-ly,  ad.  With  ill-will;  enviously. 

Ma-liffof-er,  $.  He  that  maligns;  a  malicious  cen- 
surer. 


Coneonantt, 
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teats;  also  applied  to  small  eminences  resembling 
nipples. 

Mam"-mil-la'-ted,  a.  Having  small  nipples,  or 
little  globules  like  nipples. 

MAMMET=m£m'-m5f,  *.  A  poppet,  a  ague 
dressed. 

93-  It  may  be  a  relation  of  the  previous  class,  or  another 
spelling  of  Mawmet. 

MAMM0CK==m£m'-m5ck,  s.  A  shapeless  piece 
of  nny  thing.  [Obs.] 

To  Mam'-mock,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  poll  to  pieces. 
[Shaks.  Milton:  prose.] 

MAMMON=rmSm'-m5o,  18:  t.  Riches;  the  de- 
mon of  riches. 

Mam'-mon-ist,  *.  One  devoted  to  worldly  gain. 

MAMMOTH=mSm'-molft,  $.  A  name  of  Russian 
origin,  designating  an  extinct  animal  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. 

MAN=man,  ».  sing.  )  A  human  being,  in  which 

MEN=m£n,  $.  pi.  f  sense  it  is  of  both  genders; 
a  male  of  the  human  race  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman;  an  adult  male  as  distinguished  from  a  boy: 
it  is  liable  to  be  used  specially,  as  for  servant;  empha- 
tically, as  for  one  perfect  in  all  manly  qualities; 
loosely  or  generally  as  for  an  individual ;  figuratively, 
as  for  a  war-ship,  a  piece  at  chess,  draughts,  &c. 

To  Man,  r.  o.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  to  guard  with 
men ;  to  fortify ;  to  wait  upon  as  a  man  or  servant;  to 
tome,  a  sense  used  in  falconry ;  to  direct  with  hostile 
force. 

Man'-ful,  117 :  a.  Bold,  stout,  daring. 

Man'-ful-ly,  ad.  Stoutly,  boldly. 

Man'-ful-ness,  s.  Stoutness,  boldness. 

Man '-hood,  (-ho6d,  118)  s.  The  human  state  or 
nature;  virility,  as  distinguished  from  womanhood 
or  from  childhood;  courage,  stoutness,  fortitude. 

fc>  See  Manikin  and  Mankind  lower  in  the  class. 

Man'-nish,  a.  Bold,  masculine. 

Man '-less,  a.  Destitute  of  men,  not  manned  ;  unbe- 
coming a  man :  in  both  senses  unusual. 

Man'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Manlike;  becoming  a 
stout,  undaunted;  not  womanish,  uot  childish: 
With  courage  like  a  man. 

Man'- 1- kin,  s.  A  little  man. 

Man'-ling,  s.  a  manikin.  [B.  Jon.] 

Man-kmd',  (-k'ined,  76,  115)  t.  The  rtce  of 
man :  in  some  old  authors  it  signifies  humanity :  Mil- 
ton often  accents  this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Man-k/ni/,  a.  Resembling  man,  not  woman,  in  form 
or  nature;  hence,  ferocious.  [Obs.]  See  as  a  subs,  the 
previous  word. 

Man'-slaugh-teh.  (-slaw-ter,  162)  f.  The  kill- 
ing of  a  man ;  strictly,  the  killing  of  a  man  unlaw- 
fully, but  not  with  premeditation. 

fl^»  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Man'-eater :  Mauf- 
aaby,  (the  white  eyed  monkey  with  naked  eyelids  s) 
Man' -hater;  Han' -killer i  Man'-tikr;  A/anuw<f trf/e,  (a 
man  who  does  the  office  of  a  midwife,  an  accoucheur;) 
Man'-pleaser ;  Man'-queller ;  Man* -servant ;  Man'-*layer  ; 
Man' -stealer;  Man' -tiger,  (a  large  monkey  or  baboon ; 
originally,  man-tichora,  and  falling  among  words  of 
this  class  through  misapprehension  j)  &c. 

MANACLE,  maV-a  cl,  101 :  s.  Shackles  for  the 

hand,  as  fetters  (strictly)  for  the  feet 
To  Man'-a-clr,  v.  a.  To  chain  the  hands,  to  handcuff. 
To  MANAGE=man'4ge,  99 :  v.  a.  and  n.  Lite- 
rally, to  govern  with  the  hand ;  (see  lower  in  the  class. 
before  Manege :)  to  wield,  to  move  easily ;  to  govern ; 
in  a  sense  consonant  to  French  usage,  to  treat  with 
caution  and  consideration :— neu.  To  superintend  or 
conduct  affairs. 

Man'-age,  ».  Conduct,  administration  :  in  old  au- 
thors, instrumentality,  management.— See  also  under 
Manege. 

Man'-age*a-ble,    101 :  a.    Easy  to  be    used    or 
directed;  tractable;  governable. 
■  entire,  and  the  principle*  u  which  tbe  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowthi  gaU'-wiv  ch&r/-man :  pJ-pi':  Uw ;  gffid :  /Co,  i,  t.jew,  55  ;  «,  t,  \,  &c  mute%  171 
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Ma-lig'-nant,  (md-lYg,-nant)  a.  and  t.  Malign, 
malicious}  envious;  hostile  to  life  :—s.  A  malevolent 
person,  applied  particularly  to  the  CavaUcr  party  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

Mo-lig'-nant-ly,  ad.  With  ill  intention,  malignly. 

Mal'-j-son,  (mXl'4-ra,  151,  114)  t.  A  maledic- 
tion. [Chaucer.]  Compare  Benison. 

MALICHO,  mil'-it-chA :  *.  The  corruption  of  a 
Spanish  word  signifying  mischief.— See  To  Miche. 
[Shaks.] 

MALK1N,  miwk'-in,  112,  139:  s.  Originally,  a 
mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens ;  hence,  a 
frightful  figure  of  clouts  dressed  up ;  and  hence,  a  dirty 
wench.— See  Maid  mar i an. 

MALL,  To  MALL,  &C— See  under  To  Malleate. 

MALLARD^mSrMard,  s.  The  drake  of  the  wild 
duck. 

MALLEABLE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  MALLEATE=mal'-lWtt,  142,  146  :  v.  a. 
To  hammer. 

MalMe-a-ble,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  extension  by  the 
hammer. 

Mal'-le-a-ble-uesB,  s.  Quality  of  being  malleable. 

Mal'-le-a-bil"-i-ty,  84:  s.  Malleableness. 

Mal'-le-a"-/zon,  89  :  s.  Act  of  beating. 

Mai/-lbt,  142 :  t.  A  wooden  hammer. 

M^r.r,  (m$l)  *.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer;  a 
A#af«nwalk;  or  so  called,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
because  it  was  the  place  where  they  played  with  malls 
and  a  ball.  For  the  name  of  the  street  Pall-mail,  in 
London,  see  Prin.  118. 

To  Mall,  (mil)  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  mall :  this 
literal  sense  is  obsolete,  and  the  derivative  sense  has 
another  spelling  and  a  correspondent  pronunciation.— 
See  To  Maul. 

MALLECHO.— See  Malicho  and  To  Miche. 

MALLOW-mSl'-lta,  142,  8:  «.  A  plant:  it  is 
seldom  named  but  in  the  plural  number. 

Mal-va'-cjeoOT,  (-ahua,  147,  120)  a.  Pertaining 
to  mallows. 

MALMSEY,  mW-z^  122, 151 :  t.  A  luscious 
white  wine  prepared  in  many  places,  but  originally 
from  Maltasia  of  Peloponnesus ;  a  rich  sort  of  grape. 

MALT,  maSaolt,  112:  #.  Grain,  generally  barley, 
steeped  in  water,  fermented,  and  then  dried  in  a  kiln. 

To  Malt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  into  malt: — neu. 
To  become  malt. 

Malt'-man,  Mal/'-ster,  #.  One  who  makes  malt 

fcy»  Other  compounds  are  Malf-drink,  Mai? -dust,  Mal?- 
Jtoor,  (on  which  malt  is  dried;)  Malt-horse,  (em- 
ployed in  grinding  malt,— hence,  a  dull,  worthless 
drudge ;)  Mai? -liquor,  Mai? -worm,  &c. 

MALTALENT,  MALTREAT,  MALVER- 
SATION.—See  under  Male. 

MALV ACEOUS.— See  under  Mallow. 

MAMALUKE  mam'-d-rook,  109 :  t.  An  Egyp. 
tian  soldier. 

MAMMA^mSm-ma7,  s.  The  fond  word  for  mo. 
ther :  it  consists  of  the  syllables  a  child  first  naturally 
utters,  and  is  applied  to  the  first  object  of  its  affec- 
tions :  it  is  liable  to  contraction  into  M am ;  and  this  to 
the  common  termination  in  y,  as  Mam'-my. 

M  au'-MAL,  12:  s.  An  animal  that  suckles  its  young. 
[Zool.]  PI   Mam-roa'-li-a;  (90.) 

Mam-ma'-li-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  mammalia. 

Mam-mal'-o-gy,  87  :  s.  The  science  of  mammalia. 

Mam'-nwr-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Relating  to  the  breast, 
but  particularly  to  the  arteries  of  the  breast. 

£>  See  Mam'- met  hereafter. 

Mam'-mi-frr,  s.  An  animal  with  breasts  tor  nou- 
rishing its  young. 

Mam'-mi-form,  a.  Formed  as  breasts. 

Mam'-mil-lar-y,  a.   Belonging  to  the  breasts  or 


MAN 

Man'-age-o-bltf-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  ma. 
nageable. 

Man'-fl-^r,  2,  36  :  $.  One  that  manages ;  a  dhec- 
tor;  a  frugal  person. 

Man'-age-ment,  t.  Conduct,  admlniatratlon ;  trans- 
action, dealing ;  cunning  practice. 

Man'-a-ger-y,  $.  Management;  frugality;  manner 
of  using.  [Little  used.] 

To  Man'- age,  v.  a.  To  govern  gracefully  in  riding; 
to  tram  to  graceful  action,  understood  specially  of  a 
horse:  hence,  the  noun  Man'-age,  used  by  Shakspeare, 
now  supplanted  in  meaning  and  spelling  by  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Man-eye7,  (maVIxh'  TFr.]  170)  #.  A  place  for 
training  horses  and  teaching  horsemanship :  the  true 
English  word  is  Man'-age.— See  the  verb  immediately 
preceding. 

MANATION,  md-na'-shun,  89 :  t.  The  act  of 
issuing  or  flowing  from  something. 

MANCHE.— See  Maunch. 

MANCHET=rman'-ch£t,  t.  A  small  loaf  of  fine 
bread.  [Bacon.  I z.  Walton.] 

MANCHINEEL«maV-chin-e*l'',  $.  A  large 
tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

To  M AN C1PATE,  man'-c£-pat*,  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  take  with  the  hand,  to  enslave. 

Man'-ci-pa"-/»on,  89  :  $.  Involuntary  servitude. 

MANCIPLE,  man'-c£-pl,  101  :  t.  One  who 
takes  in  hand  to  purvey  or  provide,— a  purveyor,  par- 
ticularly of  a  college. 

MANDAMUSsm£n-da'-mus,  s. "  We  command," 
[Lat.l  a  writ  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  name  of  the  king.  . 

Man-da'- tor,  «.  A  director.  [Aylifle.] 

Man'-datk,  $,  Command,  precept,  charge. 

Man'-dn-tar-v,  98, 129,  105  :  $.  One  in  favour  of 
whom  a  mandate  is  given,  particularly  a  priest  who 
holds  a  mandate  from  the  Pope  for  his  benefice. 

Man'-da-tor-y,  a.  and  «.  Preceptive,  directory  :— 
$ .  One  who  receives  a  mandate  to  execute. 

Mand'-ment,  «.  Commandment.  [Chaucer.] 

MANDARIN,  man'-dd-retn",  115:  #.  A  Chi- 
nese  governor  of  a  province;  the  court  language  of 
China. 

MANDATE,  &c— See  under  Mandamus. 

MANDIBLE,  roaV-d£-bl,  101 :  «.  The  jaw.  the 
instrument  of  mandncation. 

Man-dib'-u-lar,  81 :  a.  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

To  MajX-du-catk,  v.  a.  To  chew,  to  eat. 

Man'-du-ca"-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  chewing. 

Man'-du-ca-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  Fit  to  be  eaten. 

MANDlL^maV-dll,  ».  A  sort  of  mantle.  [Obs.] 

Man-dil'-ion,  (-yon,  146)  90:  t.  A  soldier's  coat. 

MAN  DM  E  NT.— See  under  Mandamus. 

MANDOLIN=man'-d«5-lTn,  #.  A  sort  of  harp. 

MANDRAGORA«rnaVdra'-gA-r<i,U    A  nar. 

MANDRAKE=roaV-dralu,  81 :  J  cork  plant; 
it  is  the  subject  of  many  fables ;  it  is  said  to  utter 
groans  when  attempted  to  be  uprooted,  and  to  kill  by 
their  effect;  it  was  celebrated  for  removing  barren- 
nets  ;  and  because  it  is  called  mandrake  (an  acciden- 
tal coincidence  of  English  with  Greek)  a  resemblance 
has  been  imagined  between  its  root  and  a  man. 

MAN  DR  EL=maV-drSI, «.  An  instrument  to  con- 
fine  in  the  lathe  the  substance  to  be  turned. 

MANDUCABLE,   To  MANDUCATE,  Ac- 
See  under  Mandible. 
MAN  l£=ma\n.  #.  The  hair  which  hangs  down  on 

the  neck  of  hones. 
Maned,  114:  a.  Having  a  mane. 
MAN  EATER.— See  among  the  compounds  of  Man. 
MANEGE.  — See  under  To  Manage. 


MAN 

MANES,  ma'-ii&z,  101,151:  t.pi.  The  ghost 
or  remains  of  one  departed. 

MANFUL,  &c.  MANGABY.— See  under  Man. 

MANGANESE,  maW-g<l-n£ze,  158,  151  :  t. 
A  native  black  oxide  of  magnesium ;  it  is  also  the 
name  of  other  mixed  substances  used  in  clearing  glass. 

Ma»/-^a-ne//-#i-an,  (-ne'-zbi-an,  147,  148)  a. 
Pertaining  to  manganese. 

MANGCORN=smang,-corn>  *.  Corn  of  several 
kinds  mixed,  as  wheat  and  rye:  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced mung^-corn. 

MANGE=ma\ngt,  111:  t.  The  itch  or  scab  in 
cattle,  dogs,  or  other  beasts. 

Mon'-gy,  105 :  a.  Infected  with  mange. 

Man'-gt-ness,  «.  Scabbiness  in  beasta. 

MANGEL-WURZEL,  ma,ng/-gi-wur"-zi,  158, 
77.  114:  l.  Literally,  root  of  scarcity,  because  it  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity ;  it  is  a 
plant  of  the  beet  kind. 

MANGER,  mavn'-jer,  111:  $.  An  eating  trough 
for  horses  and  cattle :  hence,  a  sort  of  trough  in  a  ship 
to  receive  the  water  that  beats  in  at  the  hawse-holes. 

Mwn'-uer-BOARD,  9.  The  bulk  head  on  a  ship's 
deck  that  separates  the  manger. 

MANGINESS.— See  under  Mange. 

To  MANGLE,  mangel,  158.  101:  v.  a.  To 
lacerate  or  render  lame,  or  wanting ;  to  cut  or  tear 
piecemeal;  to  butcher.— See  also  the  ensuing  class. 

Man'-gler,  36  :  f.  A  hacker,  a  bungling  destroyer. 

To  MANGLE,  mang'-gl,  v.  a.  To  polish  or 
smooth  ;  to  press  in  order  to  make  smooth. 

Man'-glr,  «.  A  rolling  press  for  smoothing  linen,— 
a  sort  of  calender. 

Man'-gltr,  f.  One  that  presses  cloth. 

MaV-gling,  *.  The  act  or  business  of  pressing  or 
smoothing  linen  with  a  mangle. 

MANGO,  mSng'-gi,  158:  t.  A  fruit  of  the  East 
Indies  brought  to  Europe  pickled. 

MANGONEL,maW-g&-nSI,158:  t.  An  engine 
for  throwing  stones,  and  battering  walls.  [Chaucer.] 

TbMANGONIZE,  mang'-gJ-nlze,  158:  v.  a. 
To  polish  or  rub  up  for  sale.  [B.  Jon.] 

MANGROVE,  man'-griv*,  #.  An  Indian  plant. 

MANGY. — See  under  Mange. 

MAN  HATER,  MANHOOD.— See  under  Man. 

MANIA,  ma'-ni-d,  90:  I.  Madness:  our  old  au- 
thors use  the  French  form  Manie. 

Ma-ni-ac,  $.  and  ad.  A  mad  person:— adj.  Ma- 
niacal. 

Mrt-ni'-a-<</j],  84:  a.  Raging  with  madness. 

MANICHEAN,  man'-£-ke"-<2n,  161,  86:  a. 
and  s.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Manes,  a  Persian, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  mingled 
some  Eastern  superstitions  with  the  teuets  of  Chris- 
tianity, teaching  that  there  were  two  equipollent 
deities,  God  and  the  devil,  who  ruled  the  world,  and 
that  the  one  created  the  soul,  the  other  the  body : — s. 
A  believer  in  the  Manichean  .doctrines, — a  Man'-i- 
cAee,  as  otherwise  called. 

MANICHORD,  maV4-cord,  161 :  «.  A  musical 
instrument,  sounded  by  the  hand  as  a  spinet,  formerly 
used  in  nunneries. 

MANICON,  man'4-con,  105  :  t.  (Compare  Ma- 
nia,  &c.)  A  kind  of  nightsliade  that  caused  madness. 

MANIFEST,  maV-£-fSst,  a.  Fain,  open  ;  de- 
tected :  Drydcn  uses  Manifest  of,— an  unusual  phrase* 

To  Man'-i-fest,  v.  a.  To  show  plainly. 

Man'-i'-fest-ljr,  ad.  Evidently,  clearly. 

Man'-t-fest-ness,  «.  State  of  being  evident. 

Man'-i-fest-i-blt,  a.  Easy  to  be  made  clear. 

Man'-i-fest-a"-/fon,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  making 
manifest ;  publication  ;  clear  evidence. 


The  algn  =r  is  u*cd  after  mods*  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Conto*ants:  mtsh-un,  i,  e.  minion,  165  :  vi*li-un,  i.  e.  vithn,  165 :  ttTn,  166 :  IhSn,  166 
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Man'-/-¥B8"-T0,  «.  Publio  protestation.  [ItaL] 

MANIFOLD,  man'-i-f&lcd,  105,  116:  a.  Many 
in  number,  multiplied,  complicated. 

Man'-i-fold-ed,  a.  Haying  many  double*.  [Spenser.] 

Man'-i-fold-ly,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner. 

MANIGLION,  ma-nig'-ll-on,  105:  t.  One  of 
two  handles  sometimes  at  the  back  of  a  cannon. 

MANIKIN.— See  under  Man. 

MANILIO,  md-nTl'-W,  90  :  t.  A  tort  of  bracelet 
worn  in  Africa,  also  called  Ma-nilUr*. 

MANIPLE,  may.£-pl,105,101 :  #.  A  handful;  a 
small  body,  as  of  soldiers ;  an  ornament  for  the  arm, 
as  of  a  mats  priest. 

Ma-nip'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 

Ma-nip'-u-!a"-fion,  89:  *.  Work  by  the  hand, 
manual  operation  j  in  mining,  a  manner  of  digging 
silver. 

MANK1LLER,  MANKIND,  MANLESS, 
MANLIKE,  MANLY,  &c,  MANL1NG, 
MAN-MIDWIFE.— See  under  Man. 

MANNA=man'-n<3,  «.  The  prepared  juice  of  a 
certain  tree  of  the  ash  kind  used  in  medicine,  and 
named,  as  for  its  excellence,  after  the  food  miracu- 
lously furnished  in  the  desert  to  the  Israelites. 

MANNER=maV-neT,  ».  Form,  method;  custom; 
sort,  kind ;  way,  mode,  air  or  mien :  in  the  plural, 
{Manners,)  it  often  means  the  same  as  morals ;  but  in  a 
stricter  sense  it  is  applied  to  behaviour  considered  as 
decorous  or  indecorous,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  and  so 
distinguished  from  the  higher  morals  as  comprehend- 
ing virtuous  or  vicious  conduct :  Manner  is  sometimes 
used  for  die  law  term  mainour,  which  see  under  Main. 

To  Man'-neT,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals.  [Shaks.] 

Man'-ner-ly,  a,  and  ad.  Civil,  ceremonious,  com- 
plaisant :— adv.  Civilly. 

Man'-ner-ist,  s.  One  who  performs  all  his  works  in 
one  unvaried  manner. 

Man'-ner-itm,  158:  *.  Sameness  of  manner. 

MANNISH,  &C— See  under  Man. 

MANOEUVRE,  md-nTO'-vur,  127,  159:  s.  A 
stratagem;  dexterous  management;  cunning  con- 
trivance ;  an  adroit  operation  in  naval  or  military 
duties. 

To  Ma-nam'-vrt,  v.  tu  To  perform  manosuvre ;  to 
act  by  manoeuvres. 

MANOMETER-ma-nom'-i-ter,  36  :  #.  An  in- 
strument  to  measure  the  degree  of  rarity  iu  the  air. 

MANOR=m£n/-or,  38  :  «.  (Compare  the  ensuing 
class.)  A  sort  of  government  or  jurisdiction  which  a 
man  has  over  such  as  hold  within  his  fee ;  it  was 
anciently  called  a  barony,  and  the  court,  which  always 
pertains  to  a  manor,  is  still  called  a  court  baron ;  the 
lands  and  tenements  subject  to  a  manor. 

Ma-nV-rwil,  90,  47 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  manor. 

£?-  The  compounds  are  Manor  house,  Man'orseat,  &c 

MANSE=manct,  153:  «.  Literally,  a  place  to 
stay  or  remain  in, — a  farm  and  land ;  a  parsonage 
house,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

Man'-S/on,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Primarily,  the  lord's 
house  in  a  manor;  a  large  house  of  residence ;  a  place 
of  abode :  it  may  be  met  with  as  a  verb,  signifying  to 
dwell. 

Man'-fton-ry,  105 :  #.  A  remaining  at,  as  in  a  man- 
sion. [Shaks.] 

MANSLAUGHTER,  &c— Seo  under  Man. 

MANSUETE,may-sw£tt,  145:  a.  Mild,  gentle, 
good-natured;  not  ferocious,  not  wild.  [Chaucer.  Ray.] 

Man'-sue-tude,  *.  Mildness  ;  tameness. 

MANTEL,  maV-tl,  114:  «.  Something  which 
serves  for  a  covering,  whence  the  appropriated  mean, 
ing,  the  work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 

Man"-t*l-pi>ce',  r-p£ace,  103)  *.  The  shelf  placed 
against  the  mantel,  often  called  the  mantel  simply. 

M  an'-TSL-stv— See  under  the  ensuing  class. 

The  Mhonet  entire,  and  the  prtndplee  to  wl 

Foweht  gatt'-wav  ch8r/-man:  pd-pA7:  laS» 
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Man'-ti.E,  101  :  «.  A  garment  which  <*tW#  the 
rest  of  the  dress,  a  sort  of  cloak. 

To  Man'-tle,  v.  a.  To  cloak,  to  cover,  to  disguise. — 
See  the  neuter  sense  lower  in  the  class. 

Mant'-ling,  «.  The  drapery  which  is  drawn  about  a 
coat  of  arms.  [Herald.] 

MantMet,  or  Man'-ttl-et,  (identical  in  pronun- 
ciation,) s.  A  little  mantle  or  cloak ;  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  blind  to  protect  pioneers. 

Man'-tuo,  (maV-t&,  167)  #.  Primarily,  a  lady'* 
cloak  or  manteau,  which  last  is  the  original  word,  and 
suggests  the  usual  pronunciation :  the  word  has  no 
relationship  to  the  Italian  city,  and  may  therefore 

Eroperly  differ  from  it  in  sound;  it  now  means  a 
tdy's  gown. 
Man"-tua-ma'-ker,  t.  A  drese-maker  for  women. 
To  Man'-tle,  v,n.  To  spread  in  the  manner  of  a 
covering, — to  expand,    to    spread    luxuriantly ;    to 

S rather  a  covering  on  the  surface,  to  froth  ;  hence,  to 
erment,  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation ;  also,  to  spread 

the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure ;  hence,  to  joy,  to 

revel. — See  the  active  sense  above. 
MANT1GER,  man'-tl-gucr,   77 :   s.    A  large 

monkey  or  baboon. — See  among  the  compounds  of 

Man. 
MANTOLOGY,   m&n-t6l'-o-g^,  87,  105:  «. 

The  art,  science,  or  gift  of  prophecy. 
MANTUA,  &C^-See  under  ManteL 
MANUAL=maV-&-<5l,  a.  and  t.  Relating  to  the 

hand;  performed  by  the  hand ;  nsed  by  the  hand  — 

s.  A  book  of  a  size  to  be  carried  conveniently  in  the 

hand  ;  it  is  often  applied  specially  to  the  service-book 

of  the  Roman  church. 
Man'-u-ar-y,  a.  Performed  by  the  hand,  [Bp.  11*11] 
M^-nu'-bj-^l,  90  :  a.    Taken   by  force  of  hand, 

taken  in  war. 
M  a-nu'-brj-CM,  f.  A  hold  for  the  hand,  a  handle. 
Man'-u-duc/'-CTOn,  89  :  *.  Guidance  by  the  hand. 
Man'-u-duc"-tor,  $.  A  conductor. 
Mani-u-fac,/-toh-F. — See  under  the  next  word. 
Man'-u-pac^-titrb,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.  The  process  of 

reducing  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  form  fit  for  use. 

primarily,  by  labour  of  the  hand,  and  hence,  by  any 

means  which  assist  or  relieve  the  labour  of  the  hand ; 

any  thing  made  or  manufactured 
7b  Man'-u-fac"-/**re,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  form  by 

manufacture  :—neu.  To  be  occupied  in  manufactures. 
Man'-u-fac"-/t*-rer,  *.  One  who  manufactures. 
Man'-u-fac"-/«-ral,  a.  Relating  to  manufactures. 
Man/-U-fac/,-tor-y,  «.    The   practice    of  mannac- 

turing, — manufactures ;    more    commonly,   a   place 

where  goods  are  manufactured. 
To  Man'-u-MLSB. — See  the  next  word. 
To  Man^-u-mit7,  v,  a.    To  release  from  slavery  ; 

literally,  to  send  from  the  hand.    To  Man'-u-mue  is 

the  same  word  in  a  different  and  less  warranted  form. 
Man'-u-mw"-jwn,  (-muh'-un,  147)  t.  Release 

from  slavery. 
To  Man-ukk',  v,  a.  To  cultivate  by  monto/ labour. 

[Milton.]  This  sense  is  now  unusual.— See  it  for  ha 

usual  meaning  in  the  ensuing  class. 
Ma-nu'-ra-ble,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation. 
Mo-nure'-age,  [Warner.]  Ma-nu'-ronce,  [Spenser.! 

Ma-nure'-ment,  [Wotton.]  t.  Cultivation. 
Man'-u-script,  t,  and  a.  Writing  done  by  the 

hand;  a  book  or  paper  written,  not  printed:— <x. 

Written. 
Man'-u-ten"-kn-cf,  *.    A  supporting  as  by  the 

hand*—  maintenance. 
To  MANURE==md-nim',  49:  v.  a.    (For   the 

original  meaning,  see  in  the  class  above.)  To  dung,  to 

fatten  with  composts,  or  by  any  thing  of  a  fertilising 

nature. 
Mo-nurV,  s.  Dung,  or  any  thing  that  fattens  land. 
4,  tbe  numbers  refer,  precede.tbe  Dictionary. 

g»d :  j'OT,  i.e.  jew,  55 :  o,  t,  v  &C.  m*/e>  171. 
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Mu-W-ra  W*,  a.  Capable  of  receiving  manure, 

Ma-nu'-rer,  #.  One  who  applies  manure. 

MANUSCRIPT,  &C— See  under  Manual. 

MANY,m€n'-n*\j.  119,  105 1  a.  and  s.  (Camp. 
more;  taper/,  most*)  Numerous,  more  than  few;  it 
Is  used  distributively  in  suoh  phrases  as  many  a  time, 
many  a  day :  To  be  too  many  may  mean  to  be  too 

rrerful  because  literally  too  many,  or  figuratively  to 
too  powerful : — I.  Many  persons  or  people  ;  the 
multitude,  the  bulk  of  the  people.  With  a  different 
etymology,  and  often  with  a  different  spelling,  (meiuie) 
it  occurs  in  old  authors  in  the  sense  of  a  retinue,  a 
household. 
ty*  Among  the  compounds  are  Man"y- coloured ;  Ma*"y- 

coTrm*rmd  :   llan^v-fiow'ersd:  MiaTukeajfad:  Mam"u- 


n  pound, 
compound  character.— See  it  in  its  place. 

M  AP=m£p,  9,  A  geographical  picture  of  any  portion 
of  land  and  water,  accompanied  in  general  by  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude ;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  plan 
or  delineation  of  a  continent,  kingdom  jdistrict.or  estate, 
as  a  chart  is  a  plan  or  delineation  of  an  ocean,  sea,  &o. 

To  Map,  v.  a.  To  delineate  geographically. 

Map'-ping,  f .  The  art  of  delineating  maps. 

Map'-per-y,  105 :  #.  A  marking  out  or  planning  as 
in  a  map.  [Shaks.] 

MAPLE,  ma'-pl,  101 :  t.    A  tree. 

To  MAR=roar,  33 :  v.  a.  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to 
damage.  The  correspondent  noun  is  scarcely  met  with. 

MarV-er,  #.  One  that  mars:  Prin.  129. 

MARANATHA,  maY-an-itt"-4,  129,  111:  t. 
A  eurse  or  anathema  among  the  Jews,  implying  "  May 
the  Lord  comer*  that  is, "  May  he  take  vengeance  on 
thee  I" 

MARASMUS,  md-raV-mus,  151:  t.  A  con. 
sumption. 

MARAUDER»mA-r&W-dtrr,  36:  *,  A  plunderer; 
one  of  a  small  party  of  soldiers  who  take  what  they 
can  get  hi  an  enemy's  country. 

Mo-raud'-ing, «.  and  «.  The  practice  of  going  about 
a  country  for  plunder :— «.  Mundering,  or  moving 
about  for  plunder. 

MARAVED1,  maV-a-ve"-dc^,  105  :  «.  A  Spanish 
copper  coin  of  less  value  than  a  farthing. 

MARBLE,  mar'-bl,  33,101:  t.  and  a.  A  sort 
of  stone  of  several  varieties,  generally  a  limestone  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  capable  of  a  high  polish ;  that 
which  is  made  of  marble  or  stone,  as  little  balls  which 
boys  play  with;  a  stone  remarkable  for  some  sculp- 
ture  or  inscription,  as  the  Oxford  Marbles :— a.  Made 
of  marble ;  variegated  like  marble. 

To  Mar'-bl*,  v.  a.  To  variegate  like  veined  marble. 

Mar'-bl ing,  t.  The  act  of  variegating  as  marble. 

(£7*  Among  the  compounds  are_Mar"ble-hearfed,  See. 

MARCASITE=raar/-c3-aitt,  t.  A  name  for  various 
minerals  and  ores ;  now  little  used  unless  for  what  the 
Cornish  miners  call  Mundick. 

MARCESCENT=mar-c£s'-8£nt,  a.  Fading. 

Mar'-CXD,  a.  Lean,  pining,  withered. 

Mar'-COT,  f.  A  withering,  a  wasting  away. 

MARCH  ^marten,  t.  The  third  month  of  the  year, 
so  named  as  originally  dedicated  to  Mars. 

7b  MARCH=martch,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  walk  with 
regulated,  stately  step;  to  move  in  military  form  or 
order: — act.  To  bring  in  regular  procession ;  to  put  in 
military  movement. 

March,  «.  Regulated,  stately  walk;  military  move- 
ment, kmrney  of  soldiers;  signal  to  move. 

March -ine,  t.  Military  movement. 

MARCH  ES=martch'-«z,  14,  151 :  «.  pi.  The 
marks*  borders,  limits,  or  confines. 

MaTcbZ-er,  *.  President  of  the  marches. 

MARCHIONESS,  mar'-shon-Sw,  161,  146:  t. 
The  wife  of  a  marquess. 


MAR 

M  ARCH  PAN  E-raartch'-pine,*.  A  sort  of  sweet 
biscuit 

MARC  ID,  MARCOR.— See  under  Marcescent, 

MARE=mart,  41 :  «.  The  female  of  a  horse  :  In 
the  compound  Night -mare  it  has  a  different  etymology 
and  different  meaning ;  the  Mara  was  a  spirit  ima- 
gined by  the  nations  of  the  North  to  oppress  sleepers. 

MARESCHAL.— See  Marshal 

MARGARlTE=mar/-g(3-rTtt,  s.  A  pearl. 

Mar'-q^-r/nb,  (-rin,  105)  «•  A  peculiar  pearl- 
like  substance  extracted  from  hog's  lard  :  called  also 
Mar'garite,  and  Margar'ie  acid. 

Mar'-ga-rate,  #.  Margaric  add  with  a  base. 

MARGIN==mar/-jin,  «.  The  border,  brink,  verge, 
or  edge,  particularly  the  blauk  edge  to  the  page  of  a 
book  ;  sometimes  the  writing  or  notes  inserted  in  the 
margin.    Spenser  uses  Marge,  and  Shaks.  Mar' gent. 

To  Mar'-gin,  v.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin ;  to  make 
a  border. 

Mar'-gi-nal,  a.  Placed  in  the  margin. 

Mar'-gi'-nal-Iy,  ad.    In  the  margin. 

To  Mar'-gin-ate,  v.  a.    To  make  margins. 

MARGRAVE=mar/-grAvt,  $.  {fern.  Margravine,) 
A  title  in  Germany :  originally,  keeper  of  the  borders* 

MARIETS,  maY-i-Sts,  92,  105 :  t.  pi.  Violets  of 
a  particular  sort 

MARIGOLD,  maV-£-g&)ed,  92,  129,  116  :  #.  A 

Sllow  flower,  dedicated,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Virgin : 
arigold  windows  are  circular  windows  often  found 
in  cathedrals. 

Mar'-y-bud,  «.    Marigold.  [Shaks.J 

To  MARINATE,  maV4-nato,  105 :  v.  a.  (Com- 
pare the  next  class.)  To  dip  as  in  the  sea  or  salt  water, 
— to  salt  and  preserve. 

MARINE,  md-rent',  104:  a.  and  t.  Belonging 
to  the  sea: — s.  Sea-affairs;  naval  force;  a  soldier  em- 
ployed on  shipboard. 

Mar-*-ner,  36  :  *.    A  seaman,  a  sailor. 

Mar'-j-t/me,  (-tim,  105)  a.  Relating  to  the  sea; 
performed  at  sea;  bordering  on,  or  being  near  the 
sea;  having  a  navy:  Mar"-<-ti'-mol  is  no  longer  in  use. 

MARIS H=mar'-ish,  129:  #.  and  a.  A  watery 
place ;  (compare  the  previous  class ;)  a  marsh,  a  bog,  a 
fen,  a  moor:— adj.  Marshy,  boggy,  fenny,  swampy. 

Marsh,  33  :  #.  The  contraction  of  the  previous  word 
into  one  syllable,  and  now  always  used  in  its  stead. 

Marsh'-y,  a.  Boggy,  wet,  fenny,  swampy ;  produced 
in  marshes. 

43- Among  the  compounds  are  Marsk-maThv,  Marsh- 
marigold,  Marth' -elder,  Marih'-rocket,  lee.,  all  names 
of  plants. 

M  ARlTAL»md-ri'-t£l,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  husband. 

Mar"-i-ta'-ted,  a.    Having  a  husband.  [Unusual.] 

MARITIME,  &C— See  under  Marine. 

MARJORAM=mar/-j6-ram,  *.  A  fragrant  plant 
of  many  kinds. 

MARK=mark,  33:  t.  A  token  by  which  any 
thing  is  known;  a  stamp;  a  proof,  particularly  of  a 
horse's  age;  notice;  any  thing  at  which  a  missile 
weapon  is  directed;  with  a  different  etymology,  the 
name  of  a  weight  and  of  a  coin :  in  money  of  account, 
thirteen  and  eight  pence.  It  is  also  frequently  written 
for  Marque,  which  see. 

To  Mark,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  impress  with  a  token  oi 
evidence;  to  notify;  to  note;  to  heed:— neu.  To  note. 

Mark'-CT,  36  :  S.    One  that  marks. 

Marks' -man,  #.    A  man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

Mkr'-quet-ry,  (-kSt-r^,  145)  «.  Spotted  or 
variegated  work. 

MARKET=:mar'-k8t,  14  :  *.  A  public  time  and 
appointed  place  for  selling  and  buying ;  purchase 
and  sale,  rate,  price. 

To  MarMcet,  v.  n. 


Coiuonantt: 

367 


To  deal  at  market. 
The  alga  =  b  used  after  modes  of  •pelltag  that  haw  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

miih-un,  i,  e.  minion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165  ^tttn,  166 :  th&i,  166. 


MAR 

Mar'-ket-a-bl*, a.    Fit  for  the   market,  saleable; 

current  in  the  market. 
Mar"-ket-town',  «.    A  town  that  has  the  privilege 

of  a  stated  market,  not  a  village. 
89*  Among  the   other   compounds  are   Mar"ket-belF ; 

Mar"ket.cross';  Market-day';  Mar"ket-f oiks';  Martet- 

housS;  ilar"k«tmai<r ;  Mar"ktt-man' ;  Marketplace ; 

Mar"ket-priee' ;  Market-rate1 ;  Mur"het-xtom'an,  Sic 
MARKSMAN.— See  under  To  Mark. 
MARL— marl,  33:  «.    A  sort  of  calcarious  earth 

which  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in 

various  proportions. 
To  Marl,  v,  a.    To  manure  with  marl. 
MarMy,  a.    Abounding  with  marl. 
MarMite,  t.    A  variety  of  marl. 
Mar-lit'-ic,  88 :  a.    Having  qualities  of  marlite. 
Marl'-pit,  #.    A  pit  from  which  marl  is  dug. 
MARLINE,  marMTn,  *.    A  small  line  of  two 

strands  but  little  twisted,  and  either  tarred  or  white, 

used  for  winding  round  ropes  or  cables  to  prevent  their 

being  fretted. 
To  Marl,  v.  a.    To  fasten  or  wind  with  marline. 
MarMing,  f.    The  act  of  winding  with  marline. 
MARMALADE=mar/-m<3-lidt,  t.    The  pulp  of 

quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
MARMALlTE=mar/-m4-lTU,  *.   A  mineral  of 

shiuing  lustre,  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 
MARMOREAN,   mar-more'-i-an,  90,  47 :  a. 
t   Made  of  or  like  marble :  Mar'-mo-ra'-ceoits  is  scarcely 

used. 
Mar"-mo-ra'-ted,  a.    Covered  with  marble. 
Mar'-mo-ra//-/iOD,  89  :  t.  Incrustation  with  marble. 
MARMOSE=mar/-mAct,  f.  An  animal  resembling 

the  opossum,  but  less. 
Mar"-mo-Sbt',  (-rSt',  151)  t.  A  small  monkey. 
Mar-mot7,  $.   The  Alpine  mouse,  an  animal  bigger 

than  a  rabbit. 
MAROON=m<J-r53n/,  #.    A  free  black  living  on 

the  mountains  in  the  West-Indies  .-—hence,  To  Ma- 
roon'; which  means  to  place  in  the  condition  of  a 

maroon,  as  a  sailor  who  is  left  for  punishment  on  a 

desolate  island. 

MARQUE,  mark,  [Fr.j  189:  «.  Reprisal,  as 
letters  of  marque,  which  authorise  reprisals  on  another 
state  for  wrongs  done  on  property  captured. 

MARQUEE,  mar-ket'.  145:  t.  A  large  field 
tent.  [Fr.l 

MARQUESS, nW-kw&s,  188, 14:  #. Originally, 
a  lord  of  the  Marches;  one  of  the  second  order  of  no* 
bility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke;  the  present  feminine  is 
Marchioness,  which  see ;  but  in  old  authors  Marquess 
bused  for  the  feminine;  in  Chaucer  Markis  is  used 
for  the  masculine,  and  Markisesse  for  the  feminine.  Till 
of  late,  Marquis  was  the  usual  form  of  the  masculine, 
but  this  is  now  in  a  great  degree  discontinued,  or  used 
only  with  reference  to  the  foreign  title. 

Mar'-fiiit-ate,  (mar'-kwk-ate,  188, 151)  «.  The 
seignory  of  a  marquess. 

M  A  RQUETR  Y.— See  under  Mark.  • 

MARRER.— See  under  To  Mar. 

MARRIABLE,  MARRIAGE,  Ac— See  under 
To  Marry. 

MARROW,  maV-ri,  129,  8 :  i.  A  soft  oleaginous 
substance  contained  in  animal  bones;  the  essence  or 
best  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Mar'-rote,  v.  a.  To  fill  as  with  fatness.  [Quarles.] 

MarArotu-y,  105:  a.    Medullary;  piUiy. 

Mar'-roic-ish,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 

Mar'-rov-bone,  f.  Bone  cooked  for  its  marrow ;  in 
ludicrous  language,  the  bone  of  the  knee  or  leg. 

Mai'-roio-fat,  s.  A  sort  of  pea,  named  for  its  rich  icsr. 

Mar'-row-lesa,  a.    Without  marrow. 

To  MARRY,  nr.aY.r^,  129,  105:  v.  a.  and  *. 


MAR 

(Compare  Marital.)  To  unite  in  wedlock ;  to  give  1a 
marriage ;  to  take  fur  a  husband  or  a  wife : — ■««.  To 
enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 

Mar'-ri-a-ble,  a.    Marriageable.  [Obs.] 

Mar'-nrd,  (-rid)  a.    Conjugal,  connubial. 

Mar'-r^coe,  (-rtdge,  120J  *.  The  act  of  marrying  ; 
the  slate  or  condition  of  being  married. 

MarAriTige-a-bk,  101:  a.  Fit  for  wedlock ;  ofaa 
age  to  be  married ;  capable  of  union. 

<&•  The  word  is  often  compounded,  as  t*ar~rimge  ar- 
ticles, 8cc. 

MARRY=may-r£ty  ad.  Indeed,  forsooth;  ori- 
ginally, by  Mary,  that  is,  by  tho  Virgin.  [Obs.] 

MARSH,  and  its  compounds. — See  under  Marian, 

MARSHAL^mar'-shal,  *.  Originally,  under  the 
orthography  Mareschal.  (see  lower,)  a  servant  that 
tended  horses,— a  groom ;  and  thence,  the  master  of 
the  horse;  also  the  chief  officer  of  arms  who  regulated 
the  combats  ra  the  lists;  thence,  one  who  regulated 
the  rank  or  order  at  an  assembly  or  feast.— a  master 
of  ceremonies  |  also  the  poursuhrant  or  harbinger  of  a 
prince,  a  herald :  in  modern  times,  it  signifies  a  com- 
mander in  chief  of  military  forces. 

MarZ-efcA-al,  (mar/-£sh-al,  [Fr.]  by  contraction 
marZ-shal)  t.   A  marshal. 

lb  MaK-shal,  v.  a.  To  dispose  in  order,  to  arrange 
in  a  suitable  manner,  particularly  the  several  parts  of 
an  escutcheon ;  to  lead  the  way  as  a  harbiuger. 

Mar'-shal-ler,  «.    He  who  marshals  or  arranges. 

Mar/-shal-ship,  $.    The  office  of  a  marshal. 

Mar'-sh^i.-sea,  9.  The  seat  or  fee  of  the  marshal 
of  the  king's  household,  still  retained  as  the  name  of 


a  gaol  in  Southwark. 

MARSHY,  MARSH-ELDER,  &c— See  Marsh 
under  Marish. 

MART=mart,  *.  (Compare  Market.  &e..  of  which 
this  word  is  a  contraction.)  A  place  of  public  traffic  ; 
in  Shake,  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  bargain. 

To  Mart,  ».  it.  and  a.  To  market :— -act.  To  buy  or 
sell  as  at  market. 

MARTAGON^mar/.tf-gon,  «.   A  sort  of  lily. 

To  MARTEL*=mar'-tSl,  v.  n.  To  act  with  noisy 
force,  as  a  hammer.  I  Spenser.] 

Mar-tei/-lo,  a.  An  Italian  epithet  applied  to  an 
Alarm  tower. 

MARTEN=mar/-tSn,  9.  a  large  kind  of  weasel 
whose  fur  is  much  valued:  as  the  name  of  a  bird  ("the 
martlet)  see  Martin.  v 

MARTIAL,  mar/-sh,5l,  *.  Pertaining  to  Mars 
or  war,  warlike;  suited  to  battle ;  military,  not  civil; 
in  old  chemistry,  having  the  qualities  of  iron,  which 
was  called  Mars. 

MarA/ial-ljr,  ad.    In  a  martial  manner. 

MarA/fal-ist,  #.    A  fighter.  [HowelL] 

MARTI N=mar/-ttn,  t.  A  sort  of  swallow  that 
builds  in  the  eaves  of  houses. 

MarAtin-et,  t.    A  martin  .—See  the  note  below. 

MartM,et,  s.  The  martin;  the  same  as  vtartin 
and  martinet. 

<»•  In  military  language  a  Martinet  is  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian, so  called  from  a  man  of  that  name  who  regulated 
Jf  Prench  infantry  in  the  time  of  Ixiu's  XIV  :  but 
this  etymology  is  forgotten  in  practical  use,  and  a  dis- 
ciplinarian is  also  called  a  martlet:  Martinets  or 
martnets  are  also  certain  lines  on  shipboard. 

MARTINGALE  =  mar'-tin-gale,  t.  a  strap 
passing  between  the  forelegs  of  a  horse  to  the  girth,  to 
prevent  his  rearing:  it  is  also  applied  to  some  ropes 
in  a  ship.  *^ 

MARTINMAS-mar'-ttn-m5s,  *.  The  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  I  lth  of  Nov.,  often  called  Martleinas. 

MARTYR=mar/-tir=mar'-trr,36:  «.  One  who 
byh«  death,  bears  witness  to  the  truth  he  maintains! 

To  Mar/-tyr,  v.  a.  To  make  a  martyr  by  putting  to 
death ;  to  torment,  to  destroy. 

Mar'-tyr-dom,  18:  s.    The  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
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honour  of  a  martyr;  testimony  borne  to  truth  by  tub- 
miuiun  to  death  rather  than  retract  what  is  professed. 
To  Mar'-tyr-ize,  v.  a.    To   torment  as   a  martyr. 
[Spenser.] 

Mar'-tyr-oP-o-gy,  87:  *.  A  register  of  martyrs; 
In  old  authors  called  a  meuFtyr-o-loge1. 

Mar'-tyr-ol"-o-gUt,  #.    A  writer  of  martyrology. 

MARVEL=*mar/-v£l,  #.    A   wonder;  any  thing 

astonishing.  Marvel  of  Perm,  a  flower  so  called. 
To  Mar'-vel,  v.  ft.  To  wonder.  [Ob*,  or  poet] 

MarAvel-lovs,  120 :  a.  and  ad.  Wonderful,  strange ; 
surpassing  belief :  in  criticism,  the  maneUous  stands 
opposed  to  the  probable :— adv.  [Obe.  or  poet]  Ex- 
ceedingly. 

MarZ-vel-loafs-ly,  ad.    Wonderfully. 

Mar'-vel-loi/a-ned*,  *.    Wonderfulness. 

MARY  BUD.— See  under  Marigold. 

MASCLE,  maV-cl,  101 :  s.  A  lozenge  with  a  void 
space  as  a  mask  (mesh)  of  a  net.  [Herald.] 

MASCULINE,  maV-c&-Iin,  105  :  a.  Male,  not 
female;  virile,  powerful,  not  soft  or  effeminate ;  con- 
sidered of  the  male  gender  by  a  figure  or  by  the  usage 
of  speech. 

Mas'-cu-line-Iy,  ad.    Like  a  man. 

Mas'-cu-hne-ness, s.  The  quality  of  being  masculine. 

MASH=mash,  $,  A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten 
together ;  particularly,  a  mixture  given  to  a  horse : 
the  word  Mesh,  oiiginally  Mash,  is  no  relation  of  this 
word :— See  it  in  its  place. 

To  Mash,  v.  a.  To  mix  into  a  confused  mass ;  par- 
ticularly, to  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 

Mash'-y,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  mash.  [Thomson.] 

MASK=ra5sk,  11 :  t.  A  coyer  to  disguise  the  face, 
— a  visor;  figuratively,  a  pretence  or  subterfuge;  an 
entertainment  in  which  the  company  is  masked,  at 
present  called  a  masquerade;  figuratively,  a  piece  of 
mummery,  a  bustle;  a  dramatic  performance  which, 
on  account  of  the  allegorical  persons  introduced,  re- 
quired all  or  some  of  the  actors  to  be  masked; 
hideous  faces  or  visors  in  sculpture  j  in  the  last  three 
senses  the  spelling  used  to  be  masque. 

To  Mask,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  disguise  with  a  mask ; 
to  cover,  to  hide:— at*.  To  revel,  to  play  the  mummer; 
to  be  disguised  in  any  way. 

Mask/-eTj  s.    One  who  revels  in  a  mask. 

Mask'-ing,  s.  and  a.  A  revelling  in  masks: — adj. 
Adapted  for  a  revelling  In  masks. 

Mask'-er-y,  s.  The  dress  or  disguises  used  in  masks 
or  masking.  [Ob*.] 

MAir'-Qr/ER-ADE",  (maV-kSr-adt",  76,  145 J  s,  A 
diversion  in  which  the  company  is  masked ;  disguise. 

£?»  Todd  denies  the  immediate  relationship  to  mask; 
vet  that  the  etymology  is  originally  the  same  can 
hardly  be  questioned;  as  the  name  of  a  Spanish  diver- 
sion on  horseback,  it  does  not  stand  opposed  to  its 
usual  meaning. 

To  Mas'-^tter-ade*,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  assemble  in 
masks;  to  go  in  disguise  .•—act.  To  put  into  disguise. 

Mas'-0uer>a'r-deT,  «.  A  person  in  a  mask ;  a  buffoon. 

MAS  LIN,  maV-ltn,  151 :  a.  Composed  of  various 
kinds,  as  maslin  bread  of  wheat  and  rye:  it  is  also 
written  Mastlin,  Meslin,  and  Mislin :— See  Meslin. 

MASON,  ma'-sn,  114:  «.  A  builder  in  stone; 
one  who  prepares  or  cuts  stone;  one  of  a  society  bear- 
ing the  epithet  of  free  and  accepted,  the  insignia  of 
which  are  chiefly  a  builder's  tools. 

Ma'-son-ry,  105 :  #.  The  craft  of  a  mason ;  the 
work  of  a  mason. 

Ma-son'-ic,  88 :  a.  Relating  to  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons. 

MASORAH»maW-A-rd\  s.  In  Jewish  theology, 
a  work  on  the  Bible  by  several  learned  rabbins. 

Mas'-o-ret"-ic  88 :  f  a.  Belonging  to  the  Musorah ; 

Mas/-o-ret"-i-c«l,     j  employed  in  the  Masorah. 

Mas'-o-rite, «.  One  of  those  who  composed  the 
Masorah. 


Bulk ;  weight,  ponderousnass. 
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MASQUERADE.— See  under  Mask. 

MASS^mattt,  11:  s.  A  body  or  lump ;  a  quantity ; 
bulk,  vast  body;  the  bulk  or  gross  body;  a  heap, 
congeries,  or  assemblage  indisUnct :  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  thicken. 

MajAsk,  (-b4u.)     1   105 :  a.  Bulky  ;  hence  weighty, 

Mas'-s/vb,  (-81  v)  )  ponderous. 

Maa'-tt-ness,     1 

Mas'-ai've-nets,  J   * 

MASS=mass,  11:*.  Originally,  a 
rest,  a  holiday,  whence  the  termination  in  Christmas, 
Michaelmas,  Sec. ;  the  service  of  the  Roman  church  on 
festival  occasions  wheu  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated. 

To  Mass,  v.  n.    To  celebrate  mass. 

Mas'-scT,*.    A  mass- priest  [Obs.] 

MASSACRE,  maV-gd-cur,  159:  s.  Carnage, 
slaughter,  butchery ;  murder. 

To  Maa'-aa-cr?,  v.  a.  To  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

Mas'-sa-cred,  (-curd,  114)  part.  Butchered. 

Mas'-sa-crer,  (-creT,  36)  #.  One  who  massacres. 
[Burke.] 

Mas'-sa-cring,  part.    Butchering. 

MASSETER=maV-s£-Ur,  36 :  *.  A  muscle  of  the 
lower  Jaw. 

MASSlCOT«maV-si-c5t,  18:  s.  Yellow  oxide  of 
lead :  when  slowly  heated  so  as  to  take  a  red  colour, 
it  is  called  minium. 

MASSIVE,  MASSY,  &C— See  under  Mass. 

M  AST=maat,  11:*.  The  beam  or  post  intended, 
when  raised  perpendicularly  from  the  hull  of  a  vessel, 
to  bear  the  sails  and  their  tackle. 

Mast'-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  masts. 

Mast'-less,  a.  Having  no  masts. 

M  AST=magt,  1 1  :  s.  The  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech, 
and  chestnut :  it  has  no  plural  termination 

Mast'-ful,  117:  a.  Abounding  in  mast. 

Mast'-less,  a.  Bearing  no  mast 

Mast'-y,  105  :  a.  Full  of  mast 

MASTER=maV-teT,  11,  36:  s.  He  who  has  any 
rule,  government,  or  direction  over  others ;  he  who  has 
obtained  a  superiority  in  some  skill  or  art  j  one  uncon- 
trolled ;  in  special  senses,  a  teacher  as  opposed  to  a 
scholar;  a  degree  in  the  universities,  as  master  of 
arts;  an  official  title  in  law,  as  master  of  the  rolls;  the 
commander  of  a  trading  vessel ;  the  navigator  of  a 
king*s  vessel;  a  compelfation  at  present  applied  ac- 
cording to  its  regular  pronunciation  as  above  only  to 
workmen,  or  by  workmen  to  their  employer,  or  as  a 
title  only  to  a  young  gentleman,  as  Matter  James, 
Master  Henry,  though  formerly  applied  as  we  now  ap- 
ply it  in  its  altered  pronunciation,  mls'-ter,  to  com- 
moners of  the  highest  degree,  as  when  we  say  Mr. 
(Mister)  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning.— See  Mistress. 

To  MasJ-ter,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  be  a  master  over,  to 
rule ;  to  overpower ;  to  execute  with  skill  t—nev.  To 
excel  or  be  skilful  in  any  thing. 

Mas'-teT-dom,  18 :  #.  Dominion,  rule.  [Shaks.] 

Mas'-ttT-ftfl,  117:  a.  Imperious.  [Chaucer.]  Having 
the  skill  of  a  master.  [Milton.] 

Mas'-ter-less,  a.  Having  no  master;  ungoverned, 
unsubdued. 

Mas'-tfT-ly,  105  :  a.  and  ad.  Suitable  to  a  master; 
executed  with  the  skill  of  a  master;  less  commonly, 
imperious  :—adv.  With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Mas r-tcT-li-ness,  s.  Eminent  skill. 

Mag'-teT-ship,  s.  Dominion,  rule;  pre-eminence; 
•less  commonly,  masterpiece;  skill,  knowledge ;  head- 
ship of  a  college  or  hospital ;  it  occurs  in  Shaks.  as  a 
term  of  ironical  respect. 

Mas'.ter-y,  129  :  «.  Dominion,  rule;  superiority; 
skill,  dexterity ;  attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

Mas'-TJSR-pirce,  (-p£<Ci,  103)  *.  Capital  per- 
formance ;  any  thing  accomplished  with  extraordinary 
skill. 


t>  Among  the  other  compounds  are  MasP-ter-hand",  (a 
Tfae  sign  =  b  used  after  modes  of  •polling  that  bar*  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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man  eminently  skilful  0  Mat*4er-je*f,  (principal 
lest;)  Mas"4er-kej/t  (the  key  which  opens  many 
locks ;  figuratively,  a  general  clew  out  of  many  diffi- 
culties ;)  Mas^-ter-lode,  ( the  chief  lode  or  vein  of  ore 
in  mining ;)  MatT-ter-tinrete,  (ft  large  sinew  that  di- 
vides the  hough  of  a  horse})  Mas'terstring',  (the 
string  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the  whole 
work;)  MaJ'ter-ttroke',  (capital  performance;)  Jfai"- 
ter-teeth',  (the principal  teeth;)  Ma/'-ter  touch1,  (the 
finishing  touch;  a  touch  that  speaks  the  master:) 
MaJ'-ter-vxnV,  (superior  or  chief  performance;  Maf'- 
ter-wortf,  (a  plant;)  fee 

MA8TFUL.— See  under  Matt,  (the  fruit  of,  fee.) 

MASTIC=maV-tTck,  #.  The  lentisk  tree,  an  ever- 
green of  the  south  of  Europe;  a  gum  exuding  from  the 
tree*  astringent  and  aromatic,  used  frequently  in  var- 
nishes ;  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  cement :  the  word  is 
also  spelled  masttch,  but  less  properly. 

To  MASTICATE,  maV-te-cate,  v.  a.  To  chew. 

Mas"-tt-ca'-tor-y,  a.  and  «.  Chewing,  adapted  tor 
chewing :— «.  A  substance  to  be  chewed. 

Ma*/-t*-ca"-/»on,  89  :  # •  The  act  of  chewing. 

MASTICH.— See  Mastic. 

MASTICOT.— See  Massicot. 

MASTlFF=maV-ttf,  11,  155:  t.  (The  plural  is 
regular  >  Johnson  gives  Mattwes,  which  is  out  of  use.) 
A  large  dog  of  great  strength  and  courage. 

MASTLESS.— See  under  Mast,  in  both  senses. 

MASTLIN.— See  Maslin. 

MAST01D=m&st'-oid,  30 :  a.  Like  a  breast  or 
nipple;  an  epithet  applied  in  anatomy  to  a  muscle,  or 
a  process  having  such  resemblance. 

Mast-c/-don,  t.  An  animal  mammiferous  and 
tusked,— applied  as  the  name  to  an  extinct  race  of 
enormous  animals  known  only  by  their  fossil  remains. 

Mast-ol'-o-OF,  87 :  *.  The  natural  history  of 
mammalia. 

MAT=m£t,  #,  A  texture  of  sedge  or  rushes. 

To  Mat,  v.  a.  To  twist  together  or  join  as  the  ssdge 
or  rushes  of  a  mat ;  to  cover  with  mat. 

Mat'-ted,  a.  Twisted  together,  entangled. 

Matf-ting,  «.  Mats  collectively,  materials  for  mats. 

Mayweed,  t.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lygeum. 

MATACH1N,  maY'-d-sbem',  [Fr.]  170:  «.  An 

oldgrotesque  dance. 

MATADORE=mit"-d-d<W,  t.  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  at  ombre,  of  which  the  black  aces  are 
always  two,  and  the  other  frequently  a  black  deuce. 

MATCH -match,  t.  Any  thing  that  catches  fire, 
generally,  a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of  wood,  dipped 
in  sulphur. 

MatchMock,  #.  The  lock  of  the  musket  in  former 
times,  holding  the  match  or  piece  of  twisted  rope  pre- 
pared to  retain  fire. 

Match'-ma-ker,  #.  A  maker  of  matches. 

MATCH=mitch,  *»  One  equal  to  another;  one 
that  suits  or  tallies  with  another ;  a  marriage ;  one  to 
be  married;  one  able  to  contest  with  another ;  a  con- 
test, a  game. 

7b  Match,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  show 
an  equal  to;  to  oppose  as  an  equal;  to  suit;  to  give  in 
marriage  to:— new.  To  be  proportionate,  to  tally,  to  be 
married. 

Match'-a-blf,  101 :  a.  Equal ;  correspondent. 

Match'-er,  #,  One  who  matches. 

Match'-less,  a.  Having  no  equal. 

MatchMess-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equalled. 

MatchMesB-nesf,  # .  State  of  being  matchless. 

Match'~ma-ker,  #•  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

Mats,  #,  A  companion ;  on  shipboard,  the  second 
in  subordination,  as  the  master's  mate,  the  surgeon's 
the  male  or  female  of  ani- 
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To  MATE=mat«,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  weaken,  to 
confound;  in  which  sense  it  Is  used  by  our  old  au« 
thors ;  specially,  at  the  game  of  chess,  to  place  the 
king  in  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot  stir,  by  which 
the  game  is  won. 

Mate,  9,  The  situation  of  the  king  at  the  game  of 
chess  when  the  game  is  won. 

Mat'-pbl-on,  #.  (Contracted  from  Mate-felon.)  A 
species  of  knap-weed  growing  wild. 

MATEOLOGY=roat/4-6r-^<W,  87  :,.  A  dis- 
course to  no  purpose ;  vain,  empty  science. 

MATER=ma'-ttr,  36 :  «.  The  Latin  word  for 
mother ;  it  is  the  primitive  of  Matrice,  fee  which  see : 
for  its  signification  as  a  term  of  anatomy,  see  Dura- 
mater  under  To  Dure. 

Ma-ter'-nol,  a.  Motherly. 

Ma-ter'-nt-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  The  character  or  rela- 
tionship of  a  mother. 

MATERIAL,  md-teV-e-al,  43, 105 :  a.  nod  #. 
(See  Matter,  fee  for  the  relations  not  found  below.) 
Consisting  of  matter,  corporeal,  not  spiritual;  sub- 
stantial, not  merely  formal ;  hence,  essential,  impor- 
tant, with  to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation  is 
noted:—*.  The  substance  or  matter  of  which  any 
thing  is  made;  as  wool  is  the  material  of  cloth;  as  a  sub- 
stantive, often  found  in  the  plural,  Material*,  of  which 
Materia  is  the  correspondent  Latin  word,  and  this 
occurs  in  the  phrase.  Materia  Medico,  a  general  name 
for  substances  used  in  medicine,  and  the  title  of  that 
auxiliary  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  such  substances. 

Ma-te*-ri-al-ly,  ad.  In  the  state  of  matter ;  substan- 
tially, essentially;  importantly. 

Ma-te'-rt-al-neas,  #.  State  of  being  material. 

Ma-te'-ri-af'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  $.  Corporeity ;  not 
spirituality. 

7b  Ma-te'-ri-al-iie,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  state  of 
matter ;  to  regard  as  matter. 

Ma-te'-n-al-um,  158 :  #.  The  opinions  of  a  mate- 
rialist. 

Ma-te'-ri-d-ist,  t.  One  who  admits  not  the  reality  of 
any  thing  of  a  nature  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  human 
senses ;  one  who  considers  the  material  universe  to  be 
self-existent  and  self-directed,  and  the  functions  of 
life,  sensation,  and  thought,  to  arise  solely  out  of  cer- 
tain modifications  and  arrangements  of  matter. 

Ma-te'-rt-ate,  a.  and  «.  Material  in  its  first  or  lite- 
ral sense.  [Bacon.]— t.  The  thing  formed  of  matter. 
[Johnson.] 

Ma-te/-n-a//-/ion,  89  :  #.  The  forming  of  matter,  as 
at  the  creation. 

MATERNAL,  MATERNITY.  —  Sea  under 
Mater. 

MAT-FELON.— See  under  To  Mate,  (to  weaken.) 

M ATH=m&fA, «.  A  mowing ;  as,  After-math. 

MATHEMATIC^maW-e-}  a.  Considered  *e 
maY'-ick,  88  :  I  cording  to  the  doc- 

MATHEMAT1CAL,  matt- 1  trine  of  the 
e-m&t"-e-cdl, 
strative. 

Ma/V-e-mat"-*-cal-ly,  ad.   Aoeordlng  to 
mattes. 

Ma/A'-e-mat"-ic8,  «.  pi.  Literally,  learning  in  ge- 
neral; (see  the  last  word  in  the  class;)  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  in  which  the  word  is  always  under- 
stood, it  is  the  science  which  contemplates  whatever 
is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  measured ;  and  it  is 
either  pure  or  mixed :  pure  considers  quantity  tn  the 
abstract  without  relation  to  matter,  and  hence  is 


tetaphysical  and  demonstrative  t  mixed  is  interwoven 
ith  physical  considerations,  ana  so  far  as  dependent 
on  these,  is  experimental  or  inductive. 
MaM'-e-ma-tK/'-ian,  (-ttsh'-'&n,  90)  #.  A  man 
mate;  a  husband  or  wife;  the  male  or  female  of  ani-        versed  in  mathematics. 

malfc-See  also  the  ensuing  class.  M^-wrs'-sis,  (md-ffce'-ftts,)  f.    Learning,    know- 

Jo  Mate,  v.  a.  To  match ;  to  marry.  iedg0;  distinctively,  mathematical  knowledge,  because 

Mate-lets,  a.  Without  a  companion.  |      this  is  the  only  part  of  knowledge  whose  original 

The  Mtiemn  «attr«,  and  the  principles  to  which  tht  aomhtrs  rtfcr,  preosds  the  Dictionary. 

VomUt  gatt'-uav  chiy-mao:  pd-pi':  la>»:  got>d:  ?GB,  i*.  e.jewf  50:  a,*,\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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assumptions  are  not  questioned,  and  therefore  the 
only  knowledge  which,  being  deduced  from  its  first 
assumptions,  u  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  subsequent 
discoveries  or  new  light*  shed  by  new  knowledge,  but 
remains  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  property 
of  the  mind  in  all  its  operations  and  under  all  its  ac- 
quirements: in  this  second  sense,  the  word  may  be 
pronounced  on  the  authority  of  Pope  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
lated words  Ui  the  same  sense,  all  of  which  hare  an  ac- 
cent, though  not  the  principal  one,  on  the  first  syllable. 

MATiN=m£t'-in,  a.  and  «.  Morning,  used  in  the 
morning : — f .  Morning ;  in  the  plural.  Matins,  it 
signifies  morning  worship,  as  Ftipert  evening  worship. 

Mat"-u-ti'-n,4L,  a.  Relating  to  the  morning. 

MATRASS=mat'-rass,  t,  A  bolt  head,  or  long 
straight-necked  chemical  glass  Teasel  for  digestion  or 
dlstlflatiou. 

MATR1CE,  mi'-trTf*  105:  t.  (Compare  Mater, 
fee.)  That  which  particularly  distinguishes  a  mother, 
that  which  forms  the  child,— the  womb.— See  the  ensu- 
ing two  words. 

Ma'-trix,  188  :  #.  The  Latin  word  answering  to  the 
preceding,  and  now  almost  always  used  for  it  except 
fa  the  derivative  applications  noted  immediately  below. 

Mat'-RICB,  (mar-riss)  «.  A  term  in  dyeing  applied 
to  the  mother  colours,  or  those  which  are  not  formed 
by  mixture;  a  mould  or  form  in  which  printers' letters 
are  cast ;  also  the  mow  in  which  coin  is  cast 

MatZ-hj-cide,  92:  «.  Slaughter  of  a  mother;  a 
mother-killer. 

Mat"-ri-ci'-dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  matricide. 

To  M^-TRic'-u-LATB,  v,  a.  To  admit  or  enter  as  a 
part  of  that  firming  body  from  which  the  mind  b  to 
take  its  character  and  shape,— to  admit  as  a  member 
of  a  university;  to  enlist }  to  enter  a  society  by  setting 
down  the  name. 

M«-tri(/-u-late,  a.  and  #•  Matriculated:—*.  A 
man  matriculated. 

Mo-tric/-u-la'/-/ion,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  matriculating. 

Mat'-rj-mon-f,  (-mon-^)  s.  That  state  which  is 
entered  in  order  that  the  woman  may  become  a  mo- 
ther,—marriage. 

Mat/-n-mo/'-n»-al,  a.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  mar- 
riage, connubial,  nuptial,  hymeneal:  Milton  in  his 
prose  works  uses  Marrimo"mou$. 

Mat'-r*-mo/r-n»-al-iy>  ad.  According  to  the  laws  or 
manner  of  marriage. 

Ma'-thon,  «.  She  who,  whether  young  or  old,  has 
entered  en  matrimony,— a  wife,  [Milton.  Shaks.] 
more  commonly,  a  woman  of  years  sufficient  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  family,  whether  actually  so  or  not ;  an  old 
woman ;  in  a  special  sense,  a  nurse  in  an  hospital. 

Ma'-tron-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wife  or  matron ;  grave, 
serious. 

To  Ma'-tron-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  matronly. 

Ma'-tren-al,  a.  Suitable  to,  or  constituting  a  matron. 

MATROSS=mi-tr69S/,  «.  An  artilleryman  under 
a  gunner,  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  in  traversing 
the  guns,  and  in  sponging,  firing,  and  loading  them. 

MATTED.— See  under  Mat. 

MATTER=»maY-teT,  36 :  t,  (See  Material,  &c. 
for  the  relations  not  found  below.)  Popularly,  that 
which  is  visible  or  tangible,  —  that  which  occupies 
space,— body,  substance  extended;  with  more  accu- 
racy, elementary  substance  perceptible  by  any  of  the 
senses,  and  usually  divided  into  four  kinds,  solid, 
liquid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable  ;  (see  Impondera- 
ble :)  but  whether  the  last  of  these  bo  really  matter, 
or  agency  or  power  distinct  from  matter.  Is  a  question 
scarcely  yet  determined ;  in  a  common  special  sense, 
matter  is  substance  excreted  from  living  animal  bo- 
dies, or  that  whioh  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  in  a 
tnmor,  boil,  or  abscess,  a  sense  derived  from  the  notion 
of  generating*  which  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  pri- 
mary notion  of  all  the  words  of  this  family ;  other 
derivative  senses  are,  materials ;  subject,  thing  treated ; 
the  whole,  the  very  thing  supposed ;  affair,  business, 
In  a  frmUfr*  sense ;  subject  of  suit  or  complaint ;  and 
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i  of  disturbance ;  Import,  moment ;  that 
which  has  a  particular  relation,  or  comes  near  to 
something  indicated  by  the  context ;  question  con- 
sidered: Upon  the  matter,  with  respect  to  the  main, 
nearly:  [Obs.1  Matter-of-fact,  a  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  is  fanciful  or  hyperbolical :  A  mat- 
ter-of-fact-man, one  who  never  wanders  beyond  reali- 
ties, one  of  no  imagination. 

7b  MaV-teT,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  generate  pus  by  sup- 
puration, to  maturate ;  more  commonly,  to  import,  to 
be  of  Importance,  with  it,  this,  that,  what,  or  some  noun 
neuter,  as  thing,  butineti,  as  the  nominative  .—act. 
[Unusual]  To  regard. 

Matf-ter-y,  a.  Generating  pus.  [Harvey.]  Impor- 
tant [a  Jon.] 

Mat/-t*T-lQS8,  a.  Void  of  matter. 

MATTING.— See  under  Mat 

MATTOCK=maY-t5ck,  #.  A  kind  of  pickaxe 
having  the  iron  ends  broad  instead  of  pointed. 

MATTRESS=m&Y-tr£ss,  t,  A  quilted  bed  stuffed 
with  hair  or  wool.  Sec  instead  of  feathers. 

7b  MATURATE^maV-a-rate,  147 :  v.  a.  and 
a.  To  ripen ;  to  hasten  or  promote  suppuration  :—•*«. 
To  become  ripe ;  to  suppurate. 

Mat'-u-rant,  a,  A  medicine  which  promotes  sup- 
puration. 

Mat"-u-ra'-tive,  105 :  a.  Ripening,  conducive  to 
ripeness ;  conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 

Mat'-u-ra"-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  process  of  ripening ; 
the  process  of  suppurating}  ripeness;  suppuration. 

M^-turb7,  a.  Ripe,  perfect  in  growth;  perfect  in 
years. 

To  Ma-ture',  v.  a,  and  «.  To  ripen,  to  advance  to 
ripeness:— neu.  To  become  ripe ;  to  be  perfected. 

Ma-ture'-ly,  ad.  Ripely,  completely ;  with  counsel 
well  digested. 

Ma-tureZ-ness,  «.  State  of  being  mature. 

Ma-tu'-n'-ty,  105 :  S.  Ripeness,  matureness  .*  ful- 
ness of  growth ;  fulness  of  years. 

Mat'-a-reV'-cent,  a.  Approaching  to  maturity. 

MATUTINAL— See  under  Matin. 

MATWEED.— See  under  Mat. 

MAUDLIN=maud'-lin,  a.  Fuddled,  having  the 
behaviour  of  one  fuddled ;  suitable  to  one  fuddled  j 
as  suggested  by  the  pictures  of  Magdalen,  much  pre- 
valent formerly,  and  doubtle*s  often  overcharged  and 
daubed,  having  swollen  eyes  and  a  disordered  look. 
This  word  is  also  used  substantively  as  the  name  of  a 
plant 

M  AUG  RE,  maW-gur,  159 :  ad.  In  spite  of,  not- 
withstanding. [Ob*,  or  used  in  burlesque.] 

MAUKlN=maW-kin,  #.  A  malkin. 

Mawka,  $.  A  great  awkward  ill-dressed  glil.  [Vulg.] 

Maw'-king-ly,a</.  Slatternly,  slovenly.  [Bp.  Taylor.} 

MAUL^maSsl,  t.  (Compare  Mall  under  To  Mal- 
leate.>  A  heavy  wooden  hammer.  The  Man? -stick, 
by  which  painters  keep  their  hands  steady,  seems  to 
be  of  a  different  etymology. 

To  Maul,  v.  a.  To  beat  as  with  a  maul ;  to  hurt  in 
a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 

MAUNCH,  minsh,  122,  161 :  »,  An  old-fash- 
ioned loose  sleeve,  particularly  in  heraldry. 

MAUND,  mind,  122:  t.  Ahand-basket 

To  MAUND,  mind,  v, ft,  To  beg;  to  mutter  or 
mumble  as  beggars  do.  [B.  Jon.] 

To  Maund'-eT,  v.n.  To  beg  ;  to  grumble,  to  mur- 
mur} to  talk  unceasingly  in  a  low  grumbling  tone. 
[B.  and  Flet)  A 

MAUNDY,  maW-d^i,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday,  either  from  the 
maund  or  basket  in  which  the  king  gave  alms  to  the 
poor ;  or  from  the  great  mandate  delivered  by  Christ 
on  that  day,  that  we  should  love  one  another. 

MAUSOLEUM=mi*'-sA-le''-uni,  86 :  #.  Ori- 
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ginally,  the  stately  monument  erected  by  Artemisia 

to  her  husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Carta ;  hence,  a 

stately  sepulchral  monument. 
Mau'-so-le"*an,  a.  Monumental. 
MAUTHER=maV-ttcT,  t,  A  foolish  young  girl. 

[B.  Jon.] 
MAVIS«ma'-Vt8,  t.  A  thrush.  [Spenser.] 
MAW=maSa,  $.  The  stomach  of  animals  ;  the  craw 

of  birds:  a  word  seldom  a»ed  except  in  contempt*  in 

speaking  of  human  beings,  unless  by  our  old  *  Titers. 
Maw'- worm,  (-wurm,  141)  t.  A  worm  that  infests 

the  stomach. 
MAWK,  maSak,  a.  A  maggot.  [Local.] 
MAYVK1N,    MAWKS,   MAWKINGLY.— See 

Maukiu,  &c.  and  Malkin. 
MAWKlSH=ma>ok'-I*h,  a.  Apt  to  give  satiety; 

apt  to  cause  loathing. 
Mawk'-ish-uess,  **.  Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 
MAWMET=mtM»'-m«t,  «.  Originally,  an  effigy  to 

represent  Mahomet ;  thence  a  puppet. 
Maw'-met-ry, a.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  [Chaucer.] 
MAW-WORM.— See  under  Maw. 
MAX1LLAR,  macky-TI-lar,34,  )  188  :  a. 

MAXILLARY,  mickV-il-lar-^  129, /Belonging 

to  the  jaw  bono. 

MAXIM,  mackV-Tm,  $,  Literally,  that  which  is 
greatest  or  foremost,— a  general  principle,  a  leading 
truth ;  an  axiom ;  iu  old  music,  the  longest  note,  equal 
to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

Ma^-Z-MUM,  #.  The  greatest  quantity  or  degree  at- 
tainable in  any  given  case,  as  opposed  to  minimum,  the 
smallest. 

MAY=maS},  or  m%  176,1  v,  *.    (The  part,  is 

I  Might,  mlU,  115,  162,  /  wanting :  the  true  but 
obsolete  preL  is  Mought.)  To  be  permitted,  to  be 
allowed ;  to  be  free  to  do  any  thing;  with  be,  it  signi- 
fies to  be  possible;  to  be  by  chance  ;  formerly  it  was 
often  used,  and  is  still  used  in  poetry,  for  can  be:  See 
To  Mowe. 

May'-be,  May-hap7,  ad.  Perhaps. 

MAY«=ma\j,  «.  The  Afth  month  of  the  year;  the 
early  or  gay  part  of  life  ;  with  a  different  etymology, 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  often  use  it  for  a  maid,  a  virgin. 

To  May,  v,  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

ftT-  Among  the  compounds  are  Mat/ -apple,  (a  plant ;) 
May' -bloom,  (the  hawthorn;)  May'bug,  (iho  insect 
called  also  the  chaffer;)  Mai/. bush,  (a  plant;)  May- 
dot/,  (the  first  of  May;)  Mat/ -dew,  (said  to  whiten 
linen  ;)  Mat/-duke,  (a  variety  of  the  common  cherry;) 
Mai/ /lower,  (a  plant ;)  Mnj/-Jty.  (an  insect ;)  May- 
game,  (game  fit  for  Mayday  $)  May'. la  dp,  (the  queen 
of  May  ra  the  old  May  games  ;)  Mat/  lily,  (a  plant;) 
May* -morn,  (freshness,  vigour,  a  figurative  expression 
used  by  Shokspeare;)  May'-pole,  (a  pole  round  which 
they  dance  in  May;)  Mayweed,  (a  plant;)  See. 

MAYHEM.— See  Maim. 

M  AYOR=*maV-or=ma'-ur«mart,  100, 38, 134 : 
s.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation,  who,  in 
Ixmdon,  York,  and  Dublin,  is  called  Lord  Mayor. 

May'-or-al-ty,  t.  The  office  of  a  mayor. 

MaZ-or-ew,  t.  The  wife  of  the  mayor. 

MAZARD=maV-ard,  «.  The  jaw.  [Hudibras.] 

To  Maz'-ard,  v,  a.  To  knock  on  the  head.  [B.Jon.] 

MAZARINE,  maV-a-rent",  104 :  t.  A  deep  blue 
colour;  a  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls  ;  iu  both 
senses,  probably  derived  from  the  Cardinal  so  named. 

MAZ  E= maze,  s.  A  labyrinth;  confusion  of  thought; 
perplexity. 

To  Maze,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  bewilder,  to  confuse : — 
neu.  [Chaucer.]  To  be  bewildered. 

Ma'-zy,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings. 

Ma'-zed-nesa, ».  Confusion.  [Chaucer.] 

MAZER=ma'-ZeT,  $.  A  maple  cup.  [Dry den.] 

MAZOLOGY,  ma-zoi'-i-gfxj,  87,  103  :  $.  Mam- 
malogy  or  mastology. 

The  totiemes  entire,  and  the  ptlneiplcs  to  wbl 

Fowtls:  gaU'-wa^:  chaV-mau:  pd-pi7:  liSr 
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ME=me  or  me,  176  :  pron.  The  accusative  case 
of  I ;  as  an  expletive,  it  is  often  governed  by  for,  as  to, 
or  some  such  words  originally  understood ;  and  in 
ludicrous  language,  the  phrase  thus  established  is 
purposely  carried  to  a  licentious  extreme. 
k-sebmV,  143  :  v,  ft.  It  seems  to  me. 

Me-thlnW,  (-thin gkV,  158,)     1  v.  *.   It  thinks 

Me-thought*,  (-thiW,  126, 162,)  j  or  seems  to  me, 
i.e.  I  think. 

£?•  This  idiom  in  old  writers  is  imitated  beyond  gram- 
matical licence ;  as  "  Me  rather  had  my  heart  fed 
your  love  than,**  &c,  instead  of  "  /  rather  had,"  See. 

MEACOCK==me'-c6ck,  s.  and  a.  An  effeminate 
man,  a  coward  : — adj.  Tame.  [Obs.] 

MEAD=med,  «,  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  watei 
and  honey. 

MEAD=metd,  103,  )  #.    Grass   land   an. 

MEADOW,  me'd'-ow,  120,  J  nually  mown  for  hay ; 
land  unploughed,  green  with  grass,  and  variegated 
with  flowers ;  the  former  word  is  used  chiefly  iu  poetry. 

Mtfod'-oitf-y,  (m£d,-0-e^)  a.  Containing  meadows. 

<£?•  Among  the  compounds  are  Mead" ow. rue' ,  MeadTow- 
taffron,  &iead"ow-sax'ifrage,  MeadFow-sweeif,  Mead"- 
ow'wortf,  all  plants}  and  Meadfow-ore',  (a  bog  iron 
ore ;)  fee. 

MEAGRE,  me'-gur,  159 :  a.  Lean,  poor,  hungry. 

ft>  The  other  spelling  of  this  word,  viz.  meager,  how  ever 
justifiable  and  desirable,  is  quite  disused. 

To  Mea'-gr*,  v,  a.  To  make  lean.  [Dryden.j 

Mea'-gre-ly,  ad.  Thinly,  barrenly. 

Mea'-gre-ness, «.  Leanness ;  barrenness. 

MEAK=meck,  s.  A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

MEA  Lamed,  t,  A  repast;  the  food  eaten  ;  ori- 
ginally, a  part  or  fragment. 

Meal '-time,  a.  The  usual  time  for  eating  meals. 

MEAL=metl,  t.  The  flower  or  edible  part  of  corn. 

To  Meal,  v,  a.  To  sprinkle  as  with  meal. 

Meal'-y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  meal,  particularly 
its  taste  or  soft  insipidity:  hence,  Meafy-momtned, 
using  soft  words  in  place  of  such  as  would  plainly  and 
properly  expose  the  truth. 

Meal'-man,  s.  One  that  deals  in  moaL 

MEAN=mecn,  a.  Low,  inferior,  wanting  rank  or 
dignity;  base,  ungenerous,  spiritless  j  contemptible; 
low  in  worth,  low  in  power. 

Mean'-ly,  ad.  Poorly ;  basely ;  ungenerously. 

Mean'-ness,  *.  Lownoss,  want  of  dignity  ;  poverty  ; 
sordidness,  niggardliness. 

MEAN=metn,  a,  and  s.  Middle,  moderate,  withomt 
excess ;  intervening,  intermediate  :—s.  Middle  rate, 
medium ;  in  old  authors,  interim,  intenal ;  the  tenor 
part  of  a  musical  composition ;  in  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  use,  instrument,  or  that  which  is  used  in  order 
to  an  end,  in  which  application  we  now  generally  say 
Means  both  for  the  singular  and  the  plural,  speaking 
of  one  means  to  an  end,  as  well  as  of  many  means. 

<&•  Among  the  compounds  are  Mean-time,  Mean-while, 
&c,  (the  accent  is  on  either  syllable :  See  l*riu.  84  j } 
and  the  adverbial  phrases.  By  ait  means,  (certainly  ;) 
By  no  means,  (not  at  all ;)  By  any  means,  (in  may 
way  \)By  no  manner  of  means,  (a  colloquial  pleonasm, 
used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;)  &c 

Meant,  143  :  *.  pi.  Revenue;  fortune;  thai  by 
means  of  which  one  lives ;  (a  different  etymology  has 
however  been  supposed,  uameiy,  from  demesnes.) 

(fc>  For  other  applications,  see  the  leading  word,  and  the 
observations  following  it. 

To  MEAN=me<n,  103,  |  v.  n.  and  o.  To  have  a 
1  Meant,  me'nt,  135,  >  purpose  in  the  mind ;  to 
Meant,  mSnt,  120,  J  think  -.—act.  To  pur- 
pose, to  intend ;  to  hint  covertly :  In  some  passages  of 
old  authors,  To  Mean  is  used  in  the  sense  of  To  Moan. 

Mean'-ing,  «.  Purpose,  intention;  the  sense,  the 
thing  understood. 

MEANDEU=me-&n'-der,  $.  Maze,  flexuous  po«. 

Li  ths  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

good :  j'GS,  i.  e.jeWf  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c  mult,  171. 
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aage ;  a  winding  like  that  of  the  rivor  Meander  in 

Phrvgia. 
To  Me-an'-dr r,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  make  flcxuous :  — 

neu.  To  ran  in  windings,  to  be  intricate. 
Me-an'-dn-an,  a.  Winding :  Mean* dry  is  less  used. 
Me-an'-drovs,  120:  a.  Winding,  flexuous. 
MEANING,  MEANT.— See  nnder  To  Mean. 
MEANLY,  MEANNESS.— See    under    Mean. 
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2ANTIME,  &c— See  among  the  compounds  of 
Mean,  (middle.) 

MEASE,  meaz,  151,  189=meze,  t.  (Compare 
Mass  and  Measure.)  The  quantity  of  five  hundred, 
when  herrings  are  meant 

MEASLE,  mea'-zl,  151,  101  :  S,  Originally,  a 
spot ;  thence,  a  leprous  person  or  leper  ;  at  present,  it 
is  employed  only  in  the  plural,  Measles,  as  the  nsme 
of  a  contagious  disease,  usually  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  small  red  spots;  in  the  same  form,  it  is 
also  the  name  of  a  disease  in  swine,  and  likewise  in 
trees. 

Mea'-#l*d,  114:  a.  Infected  with  measles. 

Mea'-sly,  a.  Measled ;  thin  and  poor-blooded,  as  one 
who  has  suffered  from  measles. 

MEASURE,  mezh'-W,  120,  147:  s.  That  by 
which  extent  of  any  kind  is  ascertained  and  deno- 
minated; a  standard  to  which  something  is  brought, 
and  by  which  it  is  estimated ;  extent  considered  as 
subject  to  admeasurement ;  in  particular  applications, 
rule,  proportion;  some  stated  auantity;  sufficient 
quantity;  allotment;  degree ;  moderation,  not  excess ; 
in  music,  the  number  counted  in  each  bar  or  cadence ; 
in  poetry,  the  number  counted  in  each  foot,  whether 
times  as  in  ancient  poetry,  or  syllable*  as  in  modern 
poetry ;  in  dancing,  the  proportion  of  the  steps  to  each 
other  as  regulated  by  the  music ;  hence,  a  measure 
sometimes  signifies  a  dance,  and  specially,  in  old  au- 
thors, a  stately  dance  :  in  the  plural  number,  means 
to  an  end:  To  take  measures,  to  prepare  means;  In 
measure,  in  moderation;  Without  measure,  without 
limits;  Hard  measure, hard  treatment 

To  MeW-iire,  v,  a.  To  compute  as  to  quantity  or 
extent  by  a  standard ;  to  judge  of  the  quantity  or  ex- 
tent of ;  to  judge  of  exteut  by  passing  over,— to  pass 
through  ;  to  adjust ;  to  allot  by  measure. 

MeW-w-rer,  36  :  s.  One  that  measures. 

McW-u-ring,  a.  Computing :  A  measuring  cast 
at  quoits  is  one  that  must  be  measured  because  of  its 
nearness  to  another. 

MeW-i#-ra-b]?,  a.  That  may  be  measured  ;  mode- 
rate, in  small  quantity. 

MeW-tf-ra-bljr,  ad.  Moderately. 

MeW-tf-ra-ble-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  measurable. 

MeW-atr-e-less,  a.  Immeasurable,  immense. 

MeaJ-UTe-menU  »•  Act  of  measuring;  result  of 
measuring;  mensuration. 

M  EAT=meit,  *.  Food  in  general ;  specially,  flesh 
prepared  or  used  for  food. 

£?»  The  special  sense,  in  modern  use,  is  almost  the  only 
one,  so  that  the  generic  sens<>,  when  it  occurs  in  books, 
is  liable  to  misconception ;  in  the  compound  Sweet* 
meat,  the  generic  sense  is  however  still  prevalent 

Meat'-ed,  a.  Fed,  foddered.  [Tusser.] 

Meat'-y,  a.  Fleshy,  but  not  fat.  [Local  ] 

Meat'-of*fer-ing,  ».  An  offering  consisting  of  food. 

MEATHE^metin,  *.  A  sweet  drink  like  mead. 

MEAZLING.— See  Miwling. 

MECHANIC,  m£-caV-tc,  161,  88:  a.  and  «. 
Having  the  properties  of  a  machine;  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ; 
employed  in  making  or  in  using  implements  of  handi- 
craft; bred  to  manual  labour;  hence,  in  some  authors, 
mean,  servile :— s.  A  manufacturer,  a  workman. 

Me-*Aan'-i-ca],  a.  Mechanic ;  not  chemical :  the 
mechanical  changes  of  bodies  are  those  In  which  th*«y 
form  compounds  without  losing  their  identity  in  the 
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compound  substance ;  chemical  changes  are  those  in 
which  the  Identity  of  the  component  bodies  is  lost,  the 
union  being  among  the  particles  of  matter,  so  that 
the  body  formed  is  altogether  different  and  distinct 
from  those  which  form  it :  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  a  philosophical  distinction,  and 
is  not  regarded  in  applying  the  word  to  the  common 
arts  of  life,  into  which  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical 
processes  must  enter. 

Me-chan'-ics,  ».  pi.  The  science  of  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion,  so  far  as  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  machines  which,  acting  under  these  laws, 
answer  some  purpose  in  the  business  of  life. 

Me-cAan'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  principles  of 
mechanics}  not  spontaneously,  but  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism. 

MecA'-a-nic"-wn,  (-msh'-an,  90)  t.  One  who  is 
skilful  in  the  construction  of  machines. 

MecV-a-nUm,  158  :  «.  The  parts  of  a  machine  which 
are  adapted  to  produce  its  intended  effect;  action  ac- 
cording to  mechanic  laws. 

Mech'-a-ntst,  «.  A  mechanician ;  one  versed  in  me- 
chanics. 

MECHLIN,  mgch'-lin,  161:  «.  Lace  made  at 
Mechlin. 

MECHOACAN,  mi-co'-a-c^n,  161  :  s.  White 
jalap  from  Mechoacau  in  Mexico,  a  mild  purgative. 

MECONIUM,  m5-co'-ni-um,  90:  ».  The  juice 
of  the  white  poppy,  which  has  the  quality  of  opium  ; 
it  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  first  faeces  of  children. 

Me-con'-jc,  88:  a.  Contained  in  opium. 

Me-cc/-ni-ate,  «.  A  salt  consisting  of  meconic  acid 
and  a  base. 

MEDAL=m£d'-al,  #.  An  ancient  coin;  a  piece 
stamped  in  celebration  of  something  remarkable. 

Med'-al-ist,  s.  A  person  skilled  in  medals. 

Me-dal'-lic,  88:  a.   Pertaining  to  medals. 

Me-dal'-lt-on,  90,  146:  *.  A  large  antique  stamp ; 
more  commonly,  the  representation  of  a  medal  in 
paiuting  or  sculpture. 

To  MEDDLE,  mSd'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  «.  To 
have  to  do,  followed  by  with ;  to  interpose  ;  to  act  in 
any  thing;  to  interpose  officiously :— act.  [Spenser.] 
To  mix,  to  mingle. 

Med'-dleT,  36 :  s.  One  who  meddles  impertinently. 

Med'-dling,  a,  and  s.  Officious  : — «.  Impertincut 
interposition. 

Med'-dle-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Intermeddling. 

Med'-dk-some-nesfly  *.  Officiousnes*. 

MEDIA,  me'-d£-<!,  105 :  pi.  \s.  Any  thing 

MEDIUM,  me'-d4-um,  146  :  $ing.   >  intervening, 

MEDIUMS,  me'-di-umz,  1 43  :pL  Jor  through 
which  a  body  not  in  contact  with  another  must  pass 
to  reach  it ;  the  middle  term  in  logic  j  the  number  be- 
tween two  extremes  in  arithmetical  and  in  geometrical 
progression ;  a  mean  generally. 

fcy-  Mediums  is  the  proper  English  plural,  with  good  au- 
thority in  its  favour,  though  the  other  is  at  present 
most  frequently  used. 

Me'-di-al,  a.  Mean ;  noting  average. 

Me'-dmnt,  a.  An  appellation  in  music  for  the 
third  above  the  key-note,  because  it  divides  the  inter* 
val  between  the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two  thirds. 

Ms'-DI-Aa/'-TrNK,  105  :  *.  The  double  skin  or  mem- 
brane that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts. 

Mk'-d^atb,  a.  Middle,  between  two  extremes ;  it 
has  been  used  to  signify  acting  as  a  means,  inter- 
posed, intervening. 

To  Me'-di-ate,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  interpose  as  a 
common  friend ;  less  commonly,  to  be  or  lie  between 
two: — act.  To  effect  by  mediation;  in  an  unusual 
sense,  to  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

Me'-di-ate-ly,  ad.  By  a  secondary  cause. 


Me'-dt-a"-/<OD,  89  :  t.  Interposition,  intervention,  i 
The  sign  =  U  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  eouad. 

Consonant! :  mwh-un,».  e,  mission,  165  ;  vTzh-un,  t.  e,  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  th$D,  166, 
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agency  between  by  a  common  friend;  intervenient 

power. 
Me"-di-a'-ter,  #.  One  that  mediates ;  an  intercessor; 

distinctively,  Christ 
Me"-di-a'-tor-«hip,  #.  Office  of  a  mediator. 
Me/-di-a-to"-ri-al,  90  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  mediator  : 

Mtf'dxa'tory  is  scarcely  used. 
Me"-di-a'-tru*,    188:    t.    A    female    mediator: 

MePdia'treu  is  also  to  be  met  with. 
Mk-di'-e-tf,  84  :  «.  Middle  state :  participation  of 

two  extremes.  [Brown.] 
Mb"-dj-o'-cjuj,  (me"-de-&'-cur,  159)   a.   Of  a 

middle  rate,  neither  good  nor  bad,  indifferent.  [Swift.] 
Me^-diW-cral,  a.    Mediocre.  [Addison.] 
Me"-di-</-crist,  *.  One  of  middling  abilities.  [Swift.] 
Me'-di-oc"-ri-ty,  84,  92,  105  :  *.  Moderate  degree, 

middle  rate,  the  state  of  being  indifferent ;  moderation. 
MEDICAL,  me*d'-e-cal,  105:  a.    Relating  to  the 

art  of  healing;  pertaining  to  physic ;  medicinal. 
Med'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    Medicinally. 
Med'-i-co-bU,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  cured. 
Med'-i-ca-ment,  t.    Something  to  be  applied  for 

the  purpose  of  healing. 
Med'-i-ca-ment"-al,  a.    Having  a  healing  power. 
Med'-i-ca-raent^-al-ly,  ad.   After  the  maimer  of  a 

healing  application. 
Med"-i-cas/-ter,  36  :  «.    A  quack. 
To  Med'-t-cate,  v.  a.    To  tincture  or  impregnate 

with  something  medicinal. 
Med'-i-ca"-/ion,  89  :  «.    Act  of  medicating. 
Med'-j-cine,  (mSd'4-cin,  105 :  coUoq.  mSd'-cin) 

«.  That  branch  of  physic  which  is  concerned  with  the 


healing  of  diseases';  physic  including  all  the  branches 
which  a  physician  is  required  to  know;  a  drug  or 
other  substance  employed  as  a  remedy  for  disease 


Pertaining 


is  at 


Shakspeare  uses  the  word  to  signify  a  physician. 
To  Med'-i-Ct'ne,  V.  a.  To  affect  by  medicine.  [Shake.] 
Me-dic'-t-na-bUf,  (me-dW-e-na-bl,  84,  101)  a. 

Able  to  do  good  as  medicine,  sanative. 
Me-dic'-i-nal,  a.  Having  the  power  of  healing;  be- 
longing to  medicine. 
C3*  This  is  the  usual  pronunciation ;  but  in  poetry  it 

will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  accent  the  penultimate, 

as  Med'-i-ci"-nal. 
Me-dkJ-i-uaHy,  ad.    According  to  the  practice  or 

nature  of  medicine. 
Med'-ics,  s.  pi.  The  science  of  medicine.  [Out  of  use.] 

In  the  singular  number  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 

kind  of  trefoil. 

MEDIETY,    MEDIOCRE,    MEDIOCRITY, 

&c— See  under  Media. 

To  MEDITATE,  mSd'-e-tiu,  105  :  v.  a.  and  ». 
To  revolve  in  the  mind,  to  think  on  ;  to  plan,  to  con- 
trive :—nem.  To  think,  to  muse,  to  employ  the  thoughts 
intensely. 

Med"-t-ta'-tive,  105 :  a.  Addicted  to  meditation ; 
expressing  intention. 

Med'-i-ta"-/t'on,  89 :  t.  Deep  thought ;  contempla- 
tion ;  thought  employed  on  sacred  objects ;  a  series  of 
thoughts  as  connected  with  some  occasion. 

MEDITERRAN EAN,  mSd'-e-t8r-ra"-n£-an, 
90 :  a.  Lying  between  two  lauds  or  encircled  by  land, 
as  a  sea;  Med'iterrone"  and  Med'iterra"neous  are 
found  in  old  authors  in  the  same  sense,  and  also  in 
the  sense  of  inland  or  remote  from  the  sea, 

MEDIUM.— See  Media. 
MEDLAR=m£d'-lar,  34:  #.    A  tree;  the  fruit 

of  that  tree. 
MEDLEY^mW-l^,  «.  and  a.    A  mixture,  a 

miscellany,  a  mingled  mass  i—adj.  [Dryden.]  Mingled, 

confused. 
To  MkiV-i.r,  7b  Mbt/-lf,  v.  a.   To  mingle. 
&  This  is  the  parent  of  the  previous  word :— See  To 

Meddle. 
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MEDULLAR«m£-dul'-lar,  34:  a. 

to  the  marrow. 
Me-dul'-lar-y,  a.  (The  same  as  medullar.) 
Me-dui/-lin,  $.    The  pith  of  the  sun-flower. 
MEED=mede,  «.    Reward,  recompense  :  it 
present  a  poetical  word :  formerly  it  was  als 
signifying  to  merit,  to  deserve;  hence,  it  occurs  in 
Shakspeare  in  the  sense  of  merit,  desert. 
MEEK=mekt,  a.    Mild  of  temper ;  not  proud ;  not 
easily  provoked ;  soft,  gentle.   Old  authors  ueitats 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  weaken. 
Meek'-ly,  ad.    Mildly,  gently,  not  proudly. 
Meek'-ness,  *•     Gentleness,  mildness,  softness   ot 

temper. 
To  Meek'-en,  1 14 :  v,  a.  To  make  meek,  to  soften. 
MEER,&C.-See  Mere.(unmixed.)  andMcre,(a  lake.) 
MEET,  adj. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  MEET^mete,  \  v.  a.  and  n.  To  come  tc~ 
I  MBT=m£t,  135 :  >  gether  from  an  approach  in 
MET=m£t,  J  opposite  or  in  different  di- 

rections: to  come  face  to  face;  to  encounter  in  hos- 
tility ;  to  encounter  unexpectedly ;  to  join  in  the  same 
place ;  to  come  to ;  to  And  J — neu.  To  come  together ; 
to  encounter;  to  advance  half  way :  To  meet  witk,  to 
light  on.  to  find;  to  join;  to  suffer  unexpectedly;  to 
encounter :  from  this  is  derived  the  phrase  sieet  with 
used  adjectively  ;  as, "  He'll  be  meet  with  you/'  that 
is,  u  He'll  be  even  with  you." 
MeeV-er,  #.    One  that  accosts  another.  [Shake.] 
Meet'-ing,  t.  A  conflux,  especially  of  people ;  an 
interview  j  an  assembly ;  particularly,  a  conventicle. 
Meet//-ing-house/,  s.    Place  of  worship  among  dis- 
senters. 
Meet,  a.  (Compare  Convenient)  Fit,  proper,  con- 
venient, suitable,  qualified.  [Rarely  used  in  modern 
style.] 
Meet'-ly,  ad.    Fitly,  properly. 
Meet'- n  ess,  *.    Fitness,  propriety. 
MEGACOSM,  mSg'-d-cSxm,  158:  t.   A  great 
world  as  opposed  to  a  microcosm  or  less :  the  universe 
as  distinguished  from  the  epitome  of  the  world  in- 
cluded in  man  is  named  the  matrocosm. 
Meg/-<4-lop"-o-lis,  # .    A  great  city,  a  metropolis. 
Meg'-.4L-o"-nyx,  t.  That  has  great  nails, — a  name 
applied  to  an  extinct  animal  whose  bones  have  been 
found  in  Virginia. 
Mbg/-^-the"-kJ-um,  f.    A  great  wild  beast, — a 
name  applied  to  an  extinct  quadruped,  greater  than 
the  megalonyx,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  South 
America. 
MEGRlM=me'-grim,  $.    A  disorder  in  the  head. 

vertigo :  properly,  a  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head. 
To  ME1NE,  metn,  189:  v.  a.    To  mingle.  [Ob*.] 
Mant,  (ment,  135, 120)  part.  Mingled.  [Chancer. 

Spenser.] 
ME1N Y,  meV-n^,  120,  105:  $.   The  tuons/or 
multitude  of  a  household,  the  retinue,  or  domestic 
servants.  [Shaka.] 
MEIONITE,  mV-b-mU,  9.  (This  word  and  its  re- 
lations  must  be  added  to  height,  See.  Prin.  106.)  A 
felspar  whose  pyramids  are  less  than  commonly  found 
in  crystallized  bodies. 
M.EMX-SIM,  s.    A  rhetorical  figure  in  which  a  thing  is 

hyper boUcnUy  lessened. 
MELAMPODE,   mgl'-am-pidi,  «.   The  black 

hellebore. 
MEL-AN'-^-Qoane,  (-g5g,  107)  *.  A  medicine  for 

expelling  black  bile  or  choler. 
MEL"-AN-cHoi.'-r,  (-c5I'-£aj,  161, 105)  *.  and  «. 

A  disease  formerly  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redun- 
dancy of  black  bile ;  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  the 
mind  is  always  fixed  on  one  object;  more  commonly, 
depression  of  spirits,  gloominess;  sometimes,  a  pen* 
sive  state  of  mind  accompanied  by  its  peculiar  delight « 


—adj.  Diseased  with  melancholy;  gloomy,  dismal 
habitually  dejected ;  pensive. 
Th«  ach«m«t  entire,  and  th«  principle  to  which  tb«  numbora  rsfsr,  precede  tbs  Dictionary. 

Fouvhi ^gaU'-wAv  chiry-mau:  pi-pi':  1*«:  gfcd:  j'5o,  i.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,e,  v  &c  mute,  17 1< 
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Mel'-an-cfoVMc,  88:  a.  Melancholy.  Oldaatbora 
also  nae  it  as  a  substantive,  to  signify  either  one  dis- 
eased with  melancholy,  or  the  disease  itself:  Melon- 
eht/Han  in  the  former  sense  may  also  be  met  with. 
Melancho' lions  as  an  adj .  occurs  in  Milton's  prose  works. 

MeK'-arj-cAoK-^Iy,  ad.    In  a  melancholy  manner. 

Mel^-an-cAoK-i'-ness,  s.    Disposition  to  gloominess. 

Mel"-an-dfcol'-ist,  #.    A  hypochondriac. 

To  Mel"-an-cAo-lize',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  beoome 
melancholy :— acf.  To  make  melancholy.  [ObsJ 

Mbl'-^-nite,  «,  A  variety  of  garnet  of  a  velvet  or  a 
grayish  black. 

Mel'-a-nit^-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  melanite. 

MELANGE,  mluMSngzh,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A 
mixture. 

MEL=m£ll,  155:  \  s.    Honey:    "Neither  me// 

MELL=me1,  155  :  I  nor  gall."  [CMd  Poet] 

Mbl-As'-SKS,  *.  The  simp  that  drains  off  in  pre- 
paring sngar ;  treacle :  it  is  commonly  called  molasses. 

Mbi^ic-kr-ops,  (-iftV-€r-u8,  120)  a.  Having 
matter  like  honey. 

Mbi/-/-lot,  *.  The  honey-lotas,  a  sort  of  trefoil. 

&»  See  Meliorate  and  other  words  not  of  this  class 
hereafter. 

Mrl'-latb. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Mbl-liV-br-oub,  87,  120  :  o.    Producing  honey. 

MaiZ-LJ-FJ-CA^-rzON,  89  :  S.  The  making  of  honey. 

Mkl-lif'-lp-bnt,  87,  109:  a.  Flowing  as  with 
honey,  flowing  with  sweetness. 

Mel-lif-ltt-ence,  s,  A  flow  of  sweetness. 

Mel-lif-lw-OMS,  120:  a.    Mellifluent. 

Mbl'-lits,  s.  Honey-stone,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

Mel-litMc,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  honey-stone. 

Mel'-Ute,  t.    MellirJc  acid  with  a  base. 

&y  See  Mellow  and  other  words  not  of  this  class 
hereafter. 

Mbl'-rosb,  (-roze,  151)  «.    Honey  of  roses. 

To  MELIORATE,  meU'-yA-ratc,  146 :  v.  o.  To 
better,  to  improve. 

Me/-lio-ra,'-/ion,  89 :  s.    Improvement. 

Me-lioi'-i-ty,  (mila-yor^-t^  105)  s.  State  of 
being  better.  [Bentley.] 

MELL,  MELLIFLUENT,  &c,  MELLITE, 

&c. — See  under  Mel. 
7b  MELL=mSll,  v.  n.    To  meddle.  [Obs] 
MELLOW=mSlM<W,  8:  a.    Soft  with  ripeness; 

soft  in  sound ;  soft  to  the  taste ;  soft  to  the  touch  or 

tread ;  soft  to  the  eye ;  soft  with  liquor,  saturated. 
To  Mel'-lour,  v.  a.  and  ru    To  ripen  ;  to  ripen  by 

age;  to  soften: — neu.  To  be  matured,  to  ripen. 
Mel'-low-netS,  #.    The  quality  of  being  mellow. 
Mel'-low-y,  105  :  a.    Soft,  unctuous. 

MELOCOTON«mel/4-co"-t5n,  s.  Literally, 
quince-apple;  a  quince.  [Bacon.] 

MELODY,  mSI'-A-d^  105  :  s.  Literally,  a  song 
having  divisions, — an  arrangement  according  to  cer- 
tain principles  of  musical  sounds  in  succession,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  harmony  or  the  concord  of  musical 
sounds;  music;  sweetness  of  sound. 

Mel-c/-di-ovs,  146,  120  :  a.  Containing  melody  ; 
sweet  to  the  ear ;  musical. 

Mel-</-di-©«8-ly,  ad.    Sweetly  to  the  ear. 

Mel-c/-di-0«S-ne8S,  S.    Sweetness  to  the  ear. 

To  Mel'-o-dize,  v.  a.  To  make  melodious ;  to  reduce 
to  the  laws  of  melody. 

Mb^-lo-DRAMB7,  $.  A  dramatic  performance  regu- 
lated by  melody  or  music ;  it  is  generally  a  sort  of 
pantomime. 

MELON  =m$r/-OM,  18:  «.  The  name  of  certain 
plants,  and  their  fruit;  a  gourd  much  valued  for  its 
sweetness. 

MKL"-ON-THli/-rLE,(-thk'-sl,  156, 1 01 )  «.  A  plant 
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MELROSE.— See  under  Mel. 

To  MELT=mSlt,  v.  a.  and  ft.  (See  the  nbe.prti. 
and  part  lower.)  To  dissolve,  to  make  liquid,  com- 
monly by  heat ;  to  soften  to  love  or  tenderness ;  to 
waste  away:— men.  To  become  liquid ;  to  be  softened 
to  pity ;  to  lose  substance ;  to  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

Melt'-eT,  #.  One  whose  business  is  to  melt  any  thing. 

Melt'-ing,  a.  and  s.  Softening,  dissolving : — #.  Act 
of  softening;  inteneration. 

MeltMug-ly,  ad.    In  a  melting  manner. 

Melt'-irjg-nes*,  #.    Disposition  to  melt. 

Molt,  (moult,  116)  pre*.    Melted.  [Obs.] 

Moltf-en,  114:  part.   Melted.  [Obs.] 

MELWEL=mel'-wSl,  ».    A  kind  of  Ash. 

MEMBER=mSm'-brr,  36  :  s.  The  parts  of  any 
thing,  but  particularly  the  appendant  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  figuratively,  of  the  soul ;  any  part 
of  an  integral ;  a  part  of  a  discourse  or  period ;  one  of 
a  community. 

Mem'-btred,  (berd,  114)  a.  Having  limbs;  in 
heraldry,  it  is  applied  to  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird 
when  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

Mem'-beT-shtp,  s.    Community,  union. 

MEMBRANE=m£m'-braiK,«.  A  web  of  several 
sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  some  parts  of  the  body. 

Mem'-bra-notra,  92, 120:  a.  Existing  as  a  mem- 
brane. 

Mem'-bra-na"-ceows,  (-»h'us,  147)  a.  Constructed 
as  a  membrane. 

Mem-bra'-ne-ous,  90 :  a.  Consisting  of  membraues. 

Mem-bra'-nr-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mem 
brane  or  parchment. 

MEMENTO=m£-m«D/-to,*.  Literally," be  mind- 
ful,"—a  memorial;  notice  or  hint  to  awaken  the  me- 
mory. [Lat] 

Meh'-o/r,  (mSm'-w&Br,  132)  #.  A  notice  of  somo- 
-thing  remembered ;  in  tlie  plural,  transactions  written 
familiarly,  or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  narrator. 

Mbm/-o-ran"-dum,  s.  (The  plural  is  Memorandums 
or  Memoranda,')  A  note  to  help  the  memory,  a  memo 
rial  notice. 

To  Mem'-O-RATB,  v.  a.  To  make  mention  of.  [Obs.] 

Mem'-O-ro-bltf,  a.  Worthy  of  memory.  [Dryden.] 

Mem'-O-ro-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

Mem/"-o-ra'-tive,  105 :  a.  Tending  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  something.  [Hammond.] 

Me-mo'-RI-JI<,  90,  47  :  a.  and  «.  Preservative  of 
memory:— t.  Something  to  preserve  memory;  a  mo- 
nument ;  old  authors  use  it  for  what  we  now  call  a 
memorandum;  in  modern  use,  it  often  signifies  an 
address  of  solicitation  reminding  of  services ;  the 
person  who  writes  such  an  address  is  called  a  Memo'- 
riatist,  and  he  is  said  to  Memo'riaUze 

Me-mo'-ri-a-list,  *.         1 

To  Me-mo'-n-a-lize,  v.  a.  J 

7b  Mbm'-o-rizb. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

MsM'-O-Rr,  105:  *.  The  power  or  capacity  of  having 
what  was  ouce  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  consciousness  of  past  existence;  the 
power  of  going  through  a  series  of  meutal  acts  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  already  been  per- 
formed ;  exemption  from  oblivion ;  time  of  knowledge ; 
in  style  not  modern,  memorial,  record;  reflection, 
attention. 
To  Mem'-o-ry,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  memory.  [Obs.] 
lb  Mem'-o-rize,  v.  a.    To  record ;  to  cause  to  be 

remembered.  [Shaks.] 
Mem'-O-rist,  t.  One  that  memorises.  [Obs.] 
MEMPEUAN,  mem'-f£-an,  163:  a.  Egyptian. 
MEN. — See  Man. 

Men'-plea*-er,  151 :  #•  One  more  solicitou*  to  phase 
man  than  his  Maker. 


See  Memorial  above* 


Tbt  »ign  =  it  um«I  after  model  of  ■pelting  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonant*:  mish-un,  i, e,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  t.  c.  vision,  165 :  tfto,  166 :  fhSn,  166. 
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MEN 

To  MEN  AC  E«=m£n'-ac<,  99:  v.  a.  To  threaten. 

Men'-ace,  $.  A  threat. 

Men'-tf-cer,  *.  One  that  utters  threats. 

Men'-a-cin£,  *.  A  threatening. 

MENAGERIE,  men-izh'-Sr4e,  [Fr.l  170:  #. 
A  collection  of  foreign  animals ;  the  place  for  keeping 
them. 

Men-age' ,  t.  Menagerie.  [Addison.] 

MENAGOGUE,  mSn'-d-gog,  107  :  #.  A  medi- 
cine to  promote  the  flux  of  the  menses. 

To  MEND=m£nd,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  repair  from 
breach  or  decay ;  to  correct ;  to  help ;  to  improve : — 
new.  To  grow  better ;  to  advance  in  any  good. 

Mend'-a-ble,  101:  a.  Capable  of  being  mended. 
[A  low  but  old  word.] 

Mend'-er,  36  :  s.  One  that  mends. 

Mend'-ment,  $.  Amendment 

Mend»,  143  :  $.  pi.  Amends.  [Shaks.] 

MENDACIOUS,  mSn-da'-«h'ua,  90:  a.  False, 
lying. 

Men-dac'-i-ty,  (-dass'4-tl^)  $.  Falsehood. 

To  MENDICATE,  m€n'-d*-cate,  v.  n.  To  beg, 
to  ask  alms.  [Cockeram.] 

Men'-di-cant,  12:  a.  and  *.  Begging;  belonging 
to  a  begging  fraternity,  as  mendicant  friars:—*,  A 
beggar. 

Men  -di-can-cy,  *.  The  practice  of  begging. 

Men-dic'-i-ty,  (-dW-e-te^  84)  t.  The  state  of 
being  a  beggar. 

MENIAL,  me'-n£-£l,  146:  a.  and  *•  (Compare 
Meiny.)  Pertaining  to  the  train  of  a  household;  low 
with  regard  to  office  or  employment : — t.  One  of  a 
train  of  servants ;  a  servant  who  does  household  work. 

MENINGES,  mi-mu'-gez,  t.  pi.  The  two  mem- 
branes  of  the  brain,  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

MENISCUS=m£-nV-cus,  t.  A  lens,  convex  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

MENlVER=mev-ne-Ver,#.  A  small  Russian  animal 
with  white  fur;  the  fur  itself.  [Chaucer.] 

MENOLOGY,  men-ol'-o-g^  87,  105:  #.  A 
register  of  months. 

1&>  See  Mental,  which  has  no  relation  to  this  class,  here- 
after. 

Mrn'-ses,  (-cl<z,  101)  t.  pi.  Literally  months; 
appropriately,  catamcnial  or  monthly  discharges. 

MBN'-sTnp-^L,  109:  a.  Monthly!  pertaining  to  a 
menstruum. 

Men'-stru-of/a,  120:  a.  Menstrual. 

Msn'-STRr-UM,  t.  That  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  old  chemists,  could  not  be  prepared,  or 
would  not  act  effectually,  but  at  a  particular  time  of 
the  moon  or  m»nth ;  the  name  without  its  superstition 
being  retained  by  modern  chemists  for  any  solvent  or 
fluid  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body. 

"MENSAL=m2n/-8al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  table. 

MENSE=m£nct,  s,  Grace  of  manners.  [Local.] 

To  MENSURATE,  m«n'-«h'oo-ratt,  147:  v.  a. 
To  measure.  [Little  used.] 

Men'-«t<-ra-ble,  a.  Measurable. 

Men'-Jv-ra-bir-i-ty,  84, 105 :  t.  Capacity  of  being 
measured. 

Men'-ftf-ral,  a.  Relating  to  measure. 

Men'-su-  ra"-/iVwi,  89, 1 50 :  # .  The  art  or  practice  of 
measuring,  result  of  measuring. 

MENTAL=m$n'-tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  mind, 
intellectual, 

Men'-tol-jy,  adt  Intellectually,  not  practically,  not 
outwardly,  but  in  thought  ox  meditation. 

MENTION,  meV-shun,  147 :  ».  Notice  or  re- 
mark signified  by  word,  oral  or  written. 

To  Men'-ft'on,  t\  a.  To  notice  orslguify  in  words. 


MER 

MENTORIAL,  m&i-toiV-i-al,  90,47:  a.  Con- 
taining advice. 

MEPHITIS,  mgf-£-tis8,  163:  t.  Noxious  exha- 
lation ;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Me-/»Ait'-ic,  88 :  la.  Offensive  to  smell ;  poisonous 

Me-jpAit'-i-cal,      J  by  tainting  the  air. 

MERACIOUS,  m£-r£'-»h'u8,  90  :  a.  Racy. 

MERCABLE,  mer'-ci-bl,  101 :  a.  To  be  sold  or 
bought  [Out  of  use.] 

Mer'-can-tile,  6 :  a.  Trading,  commercial 

Mer'-cat,  #.  A  market.    [Sprat] 

Mer'-ca-/wre,  (-tAre,  147)  ».  The  practice  of  buying 
and  selling.  [Out  of  use.] 

Mkr'-c^n-tan"-tb,  (-taV-tau,.  [Ital.]  170)  #.  A 
foreign  trader  or  merchant.  [Shaks  ] 

Msit'-CB-NifR-r,  129,  105 :  a.  and  *.  Venal,  hired, 
sold  for  mouey ;  too  studious  of  profit :— *.  A  hireling, 
one  retained  only  by  pay,  particularly  a  soldier  by 
furv ign  pay. 

Mer'-ce-nar-i-ly,  ad.  In  a  mercenary  manner. 

Mer//-ce-nar/-i-ness,  «.  Venality;  eagerness  of  profit. 

Mer'-cbh,  s.  Originally,  "  a  tradesman  that  retails  all 
manner  of  small  wares,  and  hath  no  better  than  a 
shed  or  booth  for  his  shop;"  [Cotgravc]  Subse- 
quently, the  word  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
dealers  in  silk;  at  present,  mercers  deal  in  woollen 
cloths  also. 

MerAcer-y,  t.  Any  ware  to  sell;  [Obs.]  silks  and 
woollen  cloths  in  material 

To  Mbr'-ch^nd,  v.  a.  To  traffic.  [Bacon.] 

Mer'-chon-dUe,  (-dlze,  151)  «.  Traffic,  commerce. 
trade ;  wares,  goods. 

To  Mer'-chan-di*e,  v.n.  To  trade,  to  traffic 

Mer'-chand-ry,  «.  Traffic,  commerce,    [Obs.] 

Mer'-chant,  t.  One  who  traffics  to  remote  countries; 
a  wholesale  trader  in  certain  branches  of  inland  com- 
merce : — Some  old  authors  use  it  as  a  verb. 

Mer'-chant-]**,  105  :  a.  Like  a  merchant 

MerAch  ant-man,  «.  In  old  authors,  a  man  who  is  a 
merchant ;  at  present  &  trading  ship. 

Mer'-chant-a-Dle,  a.  Fit  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

MERCIABLE,  MERCIFUL,  &a— See  under 
Mercy. 

MERCURY,  mer/-c&-reu,,  105:  *.   One  of  the 

Elanets;  quicksilver,  so  named  by  the  old  chemists; 
ence.  spnghtliness,  sprightly  qualities ;  the  i 


.    w  -.-.--„-. of 

the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  hence,  a  messenger ;  an 
intelligencer ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  plant ;  Mertmrp'g 
Jinger  is  the  name  of  the  plant  wild  saffron :  To  Mer- 
cury [B.  Jon.]  is  to  wash  with  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. 

Mer.cu'-ri-ol,  90:  a.  and  #.  Active,  sprightly; 
consisting  of  quicksilver ;  giving  intelligence: — *.  A 
sprightly  person. 

Mer-cu'-ri-a-list,  90 :  #.  One  resembling  mercury 
in  variety  of  character. 

To  Mer-cu'-n-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  obtain  mercury  from, 
which  it  is  said  may  be  done  from  metallic  substances 
by  a  large  lens  that  collects  heat  sufficient  to  expel 
the  mercury  in  fumes. 

Mer-cu'-ri-f*ca"-//on,  t.  Act  of  roercurifving ;  act 
of  mixing  anything  with  quicksilver. 

MERCY,  mer'-ceij,  105  :  *.  Tenderness  toward  an 
offender,  willingness  to  spare  and  sa\e,  clemency. 
grace;  pardou  ;  power  of  being  merciful. 

Mer^-cy-seat',  s.  The  covering  of  the  ark  of  tfce 
covenant  between  the  cherubim,  which  was  deemed 
the  especial  throne  of  God ;  the  throne  of  God. 

Mer'-ci-a-bl*,  101  :  a.     Merciful.  [Spenser.] 

Mer'-ct-fwl,  117 :  a.    Wining  to  pity  and  spare. 

Mei'-ci-fal-ly,  ad.    With  pity. 

Mer'-a-fttl-ness,  $.     Quality  of  being  merciful 

To  Mer'-ci-fy,  v.  a.     To  pity.  [Spenser.] 

Mer'-ci-less,  a.     Void  of  mercv,  pitiless. 


The  tcbtniH  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  th«  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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MET 

bono  at  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  which  two  persons  pull  at 

In  play,  when  the  one  who  breaks  off  the  longer  part 

has  the  omen  of  being  first  married. 
MERSION.— See  under  To  MeTge. 
MESEEMS.— See  under  Me. 
MESENTERY,  meY-e'n-te,r-e\i,   151:    s.     A 

membrane  in  the  middle  of  the  intestines  round  which 

they  are  convolved. 
Mes'-en-ter^-ic,  88  :  a.    Relating  to  the  mesentery: 

Arbuthnol  uses  MeveraTic,  which  is  the  same  word 

derived  through  the  French  language,  and  which  he 

ou*ht  to  have  written  Mesaraic 
f9»  See  Mesh,  &c,  which  has  no  relationship  to  this 

class,  hereafter;  and  Metlin,  Me  tut,  lower. 
MlS^-O-co'-LON,  #.     The  part  of  the   mesentery  in 

the  middle  of  the  involution  of  the  colon. 
MES"-o-LEr/-CT8,  (-l'oo-cts)  ».     A  precious  stone 

named  from  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle. 
MEfif-o-LOo'-^-RirHM,  *.      A  middle  logarithm, 

namely,  a  logarithm  of  the  cosine,  or  anti-logarithm ; 

or  a  logarithm  of  the  co  tangent,  or  differential  loga- 

rithm.  [Kepler.] 
Mbs-Om'-B-las,   81 :   #.     A  precious  stone  named 

from  a  black  vein  which  runs  in  the  middle  of  every 

colour. 
M Bsf-UN, s.    A  middle  substance  between  two  others. 

that  is,  a  mixture:  the  word  comes  to  us  through  old 

French :  see  Maslin  for  its  appropriated  sense. 
Mesne,  (mcn«,  157,  139)  a.  Middle,  intervening. 

[Law.] 
MESH  =  m&h,  *.     The  Interstice  of  a  net. 
To  Mesh,  v.  a.     To  catch  in  a  net 
Mesh'-v,  105  :  a.     Of  net-work. 
MESLIN,  MESNE,  MESOCOLON,   Ac- 
See  in  the  class  preceding  the  L»st 
MESPRISE,    meVprizc'    1*1- 

[Spens.] 
M  ESS  =  mess,  t,     A  mats  or  portion  of  food  ^  tho 


MER 

Mer'-ct-less-ljr,  ad.     In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 
M  er'-c*- less- n  ess,  s.     Waut  of  pity. 
MERCURIAL,  &&— See  above,  under  Mercury. 
MERD,  merd,  33 :  s.    Ordure,  dung. 
MER E= mere,  43:  a.    That  or  this  only,  such 

and  nothing  else ;  absolute,  entire. 
MereMy,  ad.    Simply,  only;  absolutely. 
M  ERE = mere,  #.    A  pool,  a  lake. 
MERE  =  mere,  s.     A  boundary,  a  ridge. 
To  Mere,  v.  a.     To  divide,  to  limit.  [Spenser.] 
MERETRICIOUS,  meV-e-trish"u-s,    90:    a. 

Alluring  by  false  show,  as  the  finery  and  complexion 

of  a  harlot ;  gaudy  to  catch  the  eye. 
Mei/-e-tric/'-»oi#s-ly,  ad.     As  a  harlot;  in  a  mere- 
tricious manner. 
Mer/-e-tric//-i'ot«-ness,  s.     The  arts  of  a  harlot ; 

allurement  by  gaudy  show. 
7b  MERGE = merge,  33  :  v.  a.  and  ».     To  im- 
merse, to  plunge :— aeu.  To  be  sunk ;  to  be  swallowed 

np. 
Mbr'-SIOw,  (-«hun,  147)  *,     The  act  of  sinking 

or  dipping. 
MER1D1A  N,  me-rid'-e-au,  90 :  t.  and  a.  Noon, 

mid-day ;  the  line,  being  part  of  a  great  circle  supposed 

to  be  drawn  through  the  poles,  which  the  sun  passes 

at  noon;  the  high  place  or  point  of  anything;  place 

relatively  to  other  situations  i—adj.  Being  at  the  point 

of  noon ;  extended  from  north  to  south ;  raised  to  the 

highest  point. 
Me-rid'-i'on-al,  (-yon-51,  146)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

meridian ;  southerly ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
Me-ricT-ion-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  southern  direction. 
Me-rid'-ton-al"-i-tjr,  84 :  s.     State  of  being  in  the 

meridian ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 
MERIT  smeY-it,  t.     Desert,  excellence  that  de- 
serves honour  or  reward;  reward  deserved;  character 

with  respect  to  desert,  whether  good  or  evil. 
To  MerMt,  v.  a.    To  deserve ;  to  earn. 
Mer'-ita-ble,  101 :  a.     Meritorious.  [B.  Jon.] 
Mer/-:-to"-r»-Mis,  90,  120:   a.     High  in  desert: 

some  old  authors  use  MeYitory. 
Mer'-f-tc/'-rMWS-ly,  ad.     So  as  to  deserve  reward. 
MER ITOT,  meY-e-tot,  t,  A  child's  play  in  which 

they  swing  on  something  till  giddy,  alluded  to  by  old 

writers. 
MERLE=merl,189:«.    A  blackbird.  [Drayton.] 
MERLIN=merMTn,#.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
MERMAlD=mer'-ma\d,  #.     A  marine  animal 

said  to  resemble  a  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 

body,  the  male  of  which  is  called  the  Mer'man ;  the 

sea-woman  of  fable  and  poetry:  there  Is  also  a  fish 

called  the  AferWuT i-Trtun"pet. 
MERRY,  meV-reu,.  129,  105  :  a.    In  our  oldest 

authors,  pleasant,  swceU  agreeable ;  something  of  this 

sense  still  remains  in  a  few  expressions,  but  the  pre- 
sent has  long  been  the  usual  meaning,  namely,  gay, 

mirthful,  loudly  cheerful ;  gay  of  heart,  Jovial;  caus- 

ing  mirth  or  laughter;    sometimes  it  simply  means 

brisk:  To  make  merry,  to  be  jovial,  to  feast  and  in- 
dulge in  mirth. 
Mer'-n-ly,  ad.     Mirthfully,  gaily,  briskly. 
Mer'-N-ness,  *.     Merry  disposition. 
Mer'-rf-ment,  t.     Mirth,  hilarity,  frolic. 
To  Mer'-ry-make,  v, n.    To  feast  jovially. 
Mer'-ry-make,  *.     A  jovial  festival. 
MeR'-Rr-MEET-INO,  «.     A  meeting  tor  mirth,  a  fes- 
tival. 
MBR/-RF-.\N"-Dl**Fr,  109  :  ».     A  xany,  a  buffoon; 

Sarticularly  one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack 
octor:  the  word  originated  in  one  Andrew  Horde, 
physician  to  Henry  VII!.,  who  attract* d  attention 
and  gained  patients  by  facetious  speeches  to  the  mul- 
titude. 
MKR'-Rr-Tnor/GHT,  (-thiwt,  126)  #.    A  forked 

Th«  rigo  ss  b  uted  after  mode*  of  spelling  lh»t  have  no  Imsulatitr  of  Mund. 

Comonant*  •  nush-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vtzh-an,  i,  e.  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 
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151 :    f.      Contempt 


whole  quantity  of  food  provided  for  a  certain  number  j 
the  number  of  persons  who  regularly  eat  together  at 
the  same  table,  and  for  whom  a  daily  quantity  is  pro- 
vided (this  use  of  the  word  scarcely  prevails  boyonil 
the  army  and  navy) :  in  familiar  speech,  a  mixture 
of  ingredients,  a  hotch-potch;   a  medley  01  mass  of 
grime;  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  situation  of  distress 
and  difficulty.  0V  The  latter  two  applications  are  low. 
To  Mess,  v.  n.     To  contribute  toward  the  mass  or 
provision  of  food  necessary  for  meals  taken  in  com- 
mon ;  to  take  nv  als  in  common  with  others,  particu- 
larly at  the  table  of  naval  and  military  men. 
Mess'-mate,  s.     One  who  eats  at  tho  same  table. 
MESSAGE=meY-sag*,  99:  s.    Anything  com. 
mitted  in  words  or  writing  to  some  one,  iu  order  to  be 
dolivered  to  a  third ;  an  errand. 
Mks'-SEN-OER,  X.     The  bearer  of  a  message;  one 

who  brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of  something. 
MESSIAH  =mes-si'-<K  s.     The  Hebrew  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  word  Christ,  t.  ft.  the  Anointed. 
MESSIEURS,  meV-y*rz,  146,  147,  120,  143: 

*.  pi.    Sirs,  gentlemen.  [Fr.J 
MESSUAGE,    meV-swagt,  145,  90:   s.     The 
dwelling  house,  adjoining  land,  and  offices,  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  household. 
MET.— Sec  To  Meet. 

META-,   A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing beyond,  over,  after,  with,  between;  frequently 
answering  to  the  Latin  trant. 
Mb-tab'-^-sis,  s,     A  passing  over  to  another  part 

of  the  discourse;  aframition.  [Rhetor.] 
Me-tab'-o-i^,  *.     A  change  or  t fiiuition,  generally 
with  reference  to  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  or  the 
means  of  cure. 
Mbt^-car'-pus,  *.     A  bone  beyond  the  wrist 
being  a  bone  made  up  of  four  bones  that  are  joined  to 
the  fingers-. 
Metf-a-car"-pal,  a.     Belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 


then,  166. 


MET 

Mb-tach'-ro-nism,  (me-tack'-r&-nizm,  87, 161, 

158)  «.    An  error  in  chronology  by  pUeing  an  event 

after  ite  proper  time, 
*9»  See  Metage*  which  belongs  not  to  thia  daft,  under 

To  Mete,  hereafter. 
METV*-ciRAM"-iu-Tisif,  158:    *.      The    art  or 

practice  of  transposing  letters  so  ai  to  form  new  words, 

— the  same  as  anagrammatUm. 
tftY-  See  Metal  and  all  its  relations,  which  belong  not 

to  this  class,  hereafter. 
Mkt'-^-lbp"-8X8,  f.     A  taking  or  one  thing  with 

another, — the  name  of  a  figure  of  speech  involving 

two  or  more  figures ;  as  in  saying  the  Bhine  is  in 

arms,  we  mean  the  country,  and  by  the  country  we 

mean  the  people. 
Met'-a-lej/'-tic,  88 :1a.   Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis; 
Met'-a-lep"-ti-cal,    J  also  /raiwverse;  /r<?n*posed. 
Met'-a-lep"-ti-cal-ly,  ad.     By  transposition. 

MbtV*-mor"'-pho-sis,  (-mor/-fA-cl8,  163,  162) 
86:  s.  Transformation,  a  passing  over  to  another 
shape. 

Met'-a-mor"-pAo-sic)  a.  Transforming;  Webster 
also  ghres  Mstamor'phic. 

To  Mer/-a-mor"-/>Ao8e,  (-f  Act,  99)  t>.  a.  To  change 
the  shape  of,  to  transform. 

Met/-a-mor"-pAo-8*T,  #.    A  fnuMformer. 

MetZ-^-phor,  (mSt'-a'-for,  163)  *.  The  trantfer 
of  a  word  to  another  than  its  literal  application,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  is  implied,  though 
not  formally  expressed ;  as  a  smiling  laud,  in  which 
the  epithet  is  transferred  from  its  strict  use,  and  a 
comparison  is  implied  between  the  land  and  a  person 
that  smiles ;  thus  also  a  tide  of  passion ;  he  bridles  his 
anger:  Metaphor  is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
all  the  tropes. 

Metf-a-pAoi^-ic,  88  :1a.    Containing  a  metaphor; 

Mef-a-phoT*-i-ca],    jnot  literal;  figurative. 

Met'-a-pAor^-t-cal-ly,  ad.     Figuratively. 

Mef-a-phor'-ist,  t.  A  maker  of  metaphors. 

Mbt'-a-phtiasr,  (-friit,  163,  151)  t.  The  trans- 
fer of  phrases  or  idioms  into  another  language  without 
alteration, — a  close  or  literal  translation  or  interpre- 
tation :  it  stands  opposed  to  paraphrase. 

Met'-a-nArast,  «.  One  who  translates  word  for  word. 

Met/-a-phra«t"-ic,  88 :  a.  Liters! 

Mm^-physT-ic,  88  :)  1 63, 15 1 :  a.  Going  beyond 

Mrcr/-^-PHYaf'Vr-CML,  J  nature ;  pertaining  to  meta- 
physics ;  abstract,  general,  existing  only  in  thought  and 
not  in  reality ;  in  another  but  not  a  usual  sense,  though 
strictly  consonant  to  etymology,  transcending  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  nature,  supernatural;  thus  in 
Shakspeare,  "metaphysical  aid" 

Met'-a-/?Ay*  -»-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  metaphysical  manner. 

Metf-a-phys"-ic9,  t.  pi.  The  learning  which  trans- 
cend* physics,  or,  according  to  some,  those  sublimer 
subjects  which  Aristotle  in  the  order  of  study  placed 
after  physics.  These  definitions  are  merely  verbal. 
Another  definition  is,  the  science  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  all  things ;  but  physical  causes,  namely, 
such  as  we  obtain  inductively,  or  by  experience  in 
particulars,  are  not  contemplated  in  this  definition, 
and  causes  of  any  other  kind,  it  is  now  conceded,  can 
have  no  proof  which  does  not  proceed  on  an  assump- 
tion of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Other  definitions 
which  consider  being  in  the  abstract,  or  the  general 
affections  of  substances  existing  as  the  proper  subjects 
of  metaphysical  science,  lay  down,  among  the  sub- 
jects, beings  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  if  spiritual  were 
equivalent  to  abstract,  and  did  not  mean  something 
existing,  though  not  perceptible  to  sense.  The  Scotch 
philosophers,  who  iustly  claim  the  merit  of  having 
dispersed  the  splendid  and  imposing  clouds  which  con- 
cealed the  nothingness  of  school  metaphysics,  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  science  on  a  new  founda- 
tion. Assuming  the  province  of  physics  as  extending 
only  to  a  certain  range  of  real  beings,  namely,  the 
inorganic  parts  of  matter,  and  such  of  the  orgauised 
beings  as  do  not  seem  to  think  or  reason,  they  propose 
Tbe  scheme*  satire,  mad  the  principle*  to  wfal 

Pbwete:  gaU'-wi^:  chip-man:  pa-pti  liw 
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that  man  who  does  not  come  within  this  divisiosi 
shall,  not  as  a  whole  but  in  part  only,  be  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  inductive  science, — that  the  material  man 
shall  belong  tophysics,  and  the  intellectual  man  to 
fRito-physics.  The  little  effect  hitherto  produced  by 
the  study  as  thus  proposed,  and  the  growing  neglect 
of  it  as  a  system,  appear  to  indicate  a  fundamental 
error.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  subjects  thus  pro- 
posed to  be  separated  are,  to  any  useful  purposes  of 
study,  inseparable;  if  the  living  sentient  rational 
man,  distinct  as  he  is  from  inorganic  matter,  and 
from  irrational  animals,  is  nevertheless  property  in- 
cluded among  the  subjects  of  physical  inquiry ;  if; 
moreover,  the  existence  of  a  God  be  another  branch 
of  inductive  philosophy,  properly  belonging  also  to 

{ihysics,  (a  distribution  now  generally  recognised;) 
t  follows,  either  that  metaphysics  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a  science  distinct  from  physics,  or  that  tbo 
ground  on  which  it  rests  must  be  ascertained  by  some 
clearer  marks  than  the  preceding  definitions  furnish. 
Now,  among  the  subjects  of  our  thoughts  there  is  this 
clear  distinction  j  either  we  think  of  things  themselves 
in  their  real  individual  existence,  including  things 
imagined  to  have  a  real  existence;  or  that  which  is 
present  to  the  mind  is  not  a  real  existence,  and 
cannot  even  be  imagined  to  have  a  real  existence  ;  as 
the  notion  of  a  circle  of  no  dimensions,  that  is  neither 
great,  nor  small,  nor  between  the  two ;  the  notion  of 
a  man  who  has  no  individual  characteristics,  that  is. 
who  is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  old,  nor  young. 
~         ~        1  which  keeps  out  of  view  all 


See. )  the  notion  of  i 

things  that  are  good,  although  It  is  certain  that  dis- 
tinct from  individual  things  and  deeds,  there  can  be 
no  good  or  goodness.  Physics,  then,  propose  for  exa- 
mination and  inquiry  the  former  subjects ;  metaphy- 
sics propose  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  this  distinction 
does  not  separate  the  sciences  in  the  practical  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  for  the  study  of  physics  must  be  pur- 
sued by  means  of  those  notions  which  belong  to  me- 
taphysics, and  in  all  the  sciences  the  deductive  part 


of  the  procedure  is  metaphysical.  (See  Induction  :) 
What  then,  after  all,  does  the  metaphysician  propose 
properly  and  exclusively  ?   Even  that  which  John 


Locke  proposed  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing; to  examine  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge; 
to  trace  the  inductive  process  in  the  formation  of 
those  notions,  on  which  rest  all  the  deductions  we  ob- 
tain in  science,  and  all  the  conclusions  we  act  upon 
in  life.  Locke's  Bssay  is  defective  in  its  detail,  in 
parts  of  its  doctrine,  and  very  commonly  in  mode  of 
explanation;  but  in  purpose  ft  is  distinct,  entire,  com- 
plete. 

MW-a-phy-*V'-t'an,  (-re-zigh'-an,  90)  «.  One 
versed  in  metaphysics. 

M&t'-a-pl\sm,  158 :  «.  The  /rantfiguring  of  a  word, 
by  altering  certain  letters,  or  retrenching  someof  them. 

Me-tas't^-sib,  87  :  s.  A  passing  of  the  seat  of  a 
disease  from  one  place  over  to  another. 

Met/-^-TAH/"-SU8,  8.  That  which  is  taken  wit  A  the 
sole,— the  middle  of  the  sole  between  tbe  toes  and  the 
ancle. 

Met/-a-tar"-Sal,  a.    Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

Mk-TATH/-k-SW,  s.  A  transpoiition, — grammatical, 
as  of  the  r  in  iron,  (torn,)  or  the  te  in  whim,  (hwim ;) 
medical,  as  of  some  cause  of  disease  when  it  is  not 
expelled  from  the  system. 

(fc>  The  other  compounds  of  mcta-,  which  will  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  places  hereafter,  are  Metempsy- 
chosis, &c  Hetemptosis,  Metic,  Metonymy,  &c.  Me- 
tope, Metoposcopy,  Sec,  to  which  might  bo  added 
Meteor,  &c,  and  Method,  fee*  if  through  long  use  of 
the  compounded  forms  they  had  not  taken  even  In 
Greek  the  footing  of  original  words. 

METAGE.— See  under  to  Mete. 

METAL— m^-al,  12:  #.  An  undecompounrted 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  capable 
in  the  state  of  an  oxide  of  uniting  with  acids  and 
forming  with  them  metallic  salts :  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  were  the  metals  commonly 
acknowledged ;  but  chemical  science  in  its  improved 
state  now  reckons  thirty-eight  metals,  though  some  of 
them  havo  never  yet  been  exhibited  in  a  separate 

:h  th«  number*  rttor,  prectdo  Um  Dictionary. 
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form :  in  our  older  author*,  it  is  somettmesused  for  what 
is  now  signified  by  a  distinct  word,  mettle. 

Me-tal'-lic,  88  :  a.  Consisting  of  meUl;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  metaL 

ty  This  and  the  following  doable  the  I  on  account  of 
the  original  Latin,  MetaUmm :  in  an  English  com- 
pound the  /  remains  single,  as  in  Mefai-mau,  (a 
worker  in  metals.) 

Metf-al-lme,  105:a.  Metallic;  like  metaL 

Metf-al-lUt, «.  A  worker  in  netals ;  one  skilled  in 
metals. 

7b  Metf-al-lize,  v,  a.  To  ghre  a  substance  its  metal- 
lic qualities. 

Met'-al-loid,  «.  That  which  is  like  a  metal,  a  name 
which  tome  persons  choose  to  apply  to  the  metallio 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Mei^l-lif  "-er-o**,  87, 120  :  a.  Producing  metals. 

Me-tal'-li-fonn,  a.  Like  metal. 

Met'-al-log//-ra-pAy,  (-fkj,  163)  87:  #.  A  trea- 
tise on  metals ;  the  science  of  describing  metals. 

Metf'-al-lur'-gy,  105  :  #.  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals,  comprehending  every  process  in  which  metals 
are  the  material;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  opera- 
tion of  separating  metals  from  their  ores. 

Met"-al-lur7-gUt,  #.  A  worker  in  metals. 

Met'-al-lur/'-gic,  a.  Pertaining  to  metallurgy. 

To  METEcsmeit,  ».  a.  To  measure;  to  reduce  to 
measure. 

Me'-tage,  #.  Measurement,  seldom  used  but  for  the 
measurement  of  coals. 

Me'-kr,  t.  One  who  metes  or  measures,  as  a  coal- 
meter  ;  also  the  unity  of  the  French  measure  of  length 
equal  to  39$,  English  inches. 

Me'-tre,  (-ttr,  159)  s.  Measure,  as  applied  to  verse ; 
verse. 

Me-tric'-san,  (-tiish'-ail)  «.  A  poet  [Chaucer.] 

Me'-trist,  #.  A  versifier.  [Bale,  1550.] 

Met'-ri-cal,  a.  Measured,  having  rhythm. 

Metf-ri-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  poetic  measure. 

Me-trol'-O-gy,  87 :  «.  The  doctrine  of  measures. 

Meter-yard,  $.  An  ancient  word  for  a  measuring  rod, 
also  called  a  Mete*-wandot  Met! -wand. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  me-temp'-8e-co"-c:g, 
161 :  t.  The  fraasmigration  of  the  soul  into  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  as  taught  by  Pythagoras,  and  still 
believed  in  some  parts  of  the  East— See  Meta-. 

7b  Me-temp'-ay-cAoae,  v.  a.  To  translate  into 
another  body,  [reacham.] 

METEMCTOSIS=meV-emp-to'^cw,  «.  A  fall- 
ing or  happening  a  day  after  the  time,  (see  Meta-,)  an 
event  which  would  take  place  with  respect  to  the  new 
moon  if  the  bissextile  were  not  suppressed  once  in 
every  134  years j  hence  the  suppression  of  the  day  for 
this  purpose,  or  the  reducing  of  a  leap  to  a  common 
year;  the  opposite  to  this  is  the  pro'empto"sis,  or  the 
addition  of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every 
2400. 

METEOR*me7-te-or,  38,  147 :  *.  Any  natural 

Shenomenon  in  the  air  or  clouds;  more  particularly  a 
ery  or  luminous  body  occasionally  seen  rapidly  moving 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  throwing  off  with  loud 
explosions  fragments  that  reach  the  earth  called  fire- 
stones;  also  the  fire-balls  called  falling  stars,  supposed 
to  be  gelatinous  matter  inflated  by  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas ;  and  the  lights  called  ignct  fatm  ascribed 
to  the  same  cause ;  figuratively,  any  thing  that  tran- 
siently dailies  or  strikes  with  wonder. 

7b  Me'-te-or-ize,  v.  n.  To  ascend  in  evaporation. 
[Evelyn.] 

Me'-te-or'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  meteors  ;  bright, 
transient,  dazzling. 

Me-te'-o-rows,  81,  120:  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
meteor.  [Milton.] 

Me''-te-or/-o-lite,  #.  A  meteoric  stone. 

Me'-te-or-of'-o-gy,  87 :  #.  The  doctrine  of 
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teors ;  generally,  the  science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena. 

Me/-te-or-ol',-0-gi«t,  t.  One  versed  in  meteorology. 

Me'-te-or'-o-lc#/'-ic,  88 :  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  at- 

Me'-te-or/-o-lqo7,-i-cal,  fmosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena: a  meteorological  table  or  register  is  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  air  from  time  to  time,  its 
various  density,  dryness  or  moisture,  the  state  of  the 
winds,  rain  fallen,  &c. 

Me^-te-orZ-o-man'-c*,  87 :  «.  Divination  by  me- 
teors, chiefly  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

Me,,-te-or/-08-Cope',  #.  An  instrument  for  taking 
the  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Me'-te-or-o*"-CO-py,  87 ;  ».  That  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treats  of  the  difference  of  the  remote 
heavenly  bodies,  their  distances,  Sec. 

METER,  METRE,  METEYARD,  &c— See 
under  To  Mete. 

METHEGLlN*me-th2g,-lTn,  $.  Drink  made  of 
honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 

METHINKS.=8ce  under  Me. 

METHOD,  meW-ad,  18  :  #.  A  suitable  or  conve* 
nient  arrangement  with  a  view  to  some  end;  way, 
classification. 


Me-Mod'-ic,  88  i\  a.  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due 

Me-Mod'-t-cal,    J  or  just  order. 

Me-Mod'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  method. 

7b  MeM'-o-dize,  t/.  a.  To  regulate,  to  dispose  in 
order. 

Me/V-o-dist,  «.  An  observer  of  method ;  with  spe- 
cial application,  a  physician  of  an  ancient  school  re- 
markable for  adherence  to  theory;  with  a  reference  to 
this  special  meaning,  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  to  some  young  men  at  Oxford,  of  strong 
religious  feelings  and  methodical  conduct,  whose  fol- 
lowers now  constitute  a  large  sect,  some  of  them  ad- 
liering  to  the  Arminian  doctrines  of  Wesley,  some  to 
the  Calvmistic  bias  of  Whitfield;  a  puritan. 

MeM'-0-dUt"-i-cal,  «•  Agreeing  with  the  practice, 
principles,  or  manners  of  the  Methodists ;  puritanical. 

Me/A/-o-di8t"-t-cnl-ly,  ad.  As  a  Methodist. 

MeM'-od-um,  158:  «.  The  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Methodists. 

METHOUGHT.— See  under  Me. 

M  ETlC=meY-tck,  t .  One  living  with  others  in  their 
dwelling  or  city ;  (see  Meta- :)  anplied  to  a  sojourner 
in  a  city  of  ancient  Greece.  [Mitford.] 

METICULOUS,  me-tick'-i-lug,  120  :  a.  Fear- 
ful.  [UnusuaL] 

METONlC=me-t5n'-ick,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  to  the  year  when  the 
lunations  of  the  moon  return  to  the  same  day  of  the 
month:  so  called  from  the  discoverer,  Meton,  the 
Athenian.  .  _ 

METONYMY,  meV'-^nYm'-exi, «.  The/rwwferof 
a  name,  (see  Meta-)  as  that  of  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
(cold  death,  I  e.  death  that  makes  cold.)  the  author 
for  his  works,  the  inventor  for  the  thing  invented,  &c. : 
Metaphor  is  used  for  the  generic  name  both  of  this 
figure,  of  metaphor  strictly,  and  of  synecdoche. 

Met'-o-nym/'-i-cal,  a.  Put  by  metonymy. 

Metf-o-nym"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  metonymy. 

METOPE=meY-A-pe\\,  101 :  *.  That  which  is  made 
with  an  opening,  (sec  Meta-,)  applied  to  the  souare 
space  between  triglyphs  in  the  fries*  of  the  Doric 
order.  . 
METOPOSCOPY,  meV-A-poe"-ci-pfy, «.  Strictly, 
an  examination  or  view  of  that  which  is  between  the 
eyes,  that  is,  of  the  forehead ;  (see Meta-:)  the  study 

ME^ReTm^TRIST,  METRICAL,  &c-See 

under  To  Mete. 

METROPOLIS=*m£-trV4-n8,#.  The  mother- 
city:  see  Mater,  which  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  prefix 
in  this  word. 

Me'-tro-poV'-i-tan,  81 :  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  a 


The  sign  —  is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Contonantt:  mish-uii,  i.  e.  mistion,  165:  vizh-un,  i .  e.  vision,  165:  ttiiu,  166:  then,  166. 
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metropolis:—!.    A  bishop  of  the  mother  church  of 

other  churches, — an  archbishop. 
Me-trop'-o-lite,  s.  A  metropolitan. 
Me/-tro-po-lit"-i-cal,  81  :  a.  Hating  the  rank  of  a 

metropolis;  also,  arcbiepiscopal. 
METTLE,  mdt'-tl,  *.  (Said  to  be  a  deflection  from 

Metal.)   Temperament   easily   warmed   or  excited, 

spirit,  ardour:  it  sometimes  signifies  substance,  where 

metalt  figuratively  applied,  would  be  the  better  word. 
Met/-tltd,  114  :  a.  Ardent,  full  of  fire. 
Metf- tie-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Ardent,  brisk,  gay. 
MeV-tle-some-ly,  ad.  With  high  spirit. 
Met'-tle-some-ness, ».  High  spiritedness. 
METWAND,  meV-wond,  «.    A  meteyard,  which 

see.  [Burke.] 
To  MEW=»mut,  110:  v.n.  Originally,  to  change, 

to  put  on  a  new  appearance ;  thence,  to  change  or 

moult,  as  a  hawk  her  feathers;  thence,  to  confine  in  a 

cage  till  she  moults,  or  while  moulting :  see  lower  in 

the  class:  see  also  the  following  classes. 
Mew'-ing,  8.  The  act  of  moulting. 
Mew,  $.  A  cage  for  hawks  while  mewing ;  thence, 

an  enclosure;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  confined. 
Mew*,  153  :  8.  pi.  Places  for  enclosing  horses ;  sta- 
bles :  originally,  they  were  places  for  hawks. 
To  Mew,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  to  confine,  to  enclose,  to 

imprison.— See  the  head  word. 
M  EW=mut,  s.  A  sea-fowl,  so  named. 
To  MEW=mut,  v.n.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  cry 

of  a  cat,  to  mewL 
Mew'-ing,  $.  A  crying  as  of  a  cat 
To  Mewl,  (mule)  v.  n.  To  cry  from  uneasiness,  as 

an  infant :  To  Squall  is  to  cry  from  pain  or  passion. 
Mewl'-er,  36  :  s.  One  that  mewls;  an  infant. 
MEYNT.— See  Meint  under  To  Meine. 
MEZEREON=*mezeri'-e-5n,    43;     #.     The 

spurge-olive  or  laurel. 
MEZZO,  meY-zo,  [ltal.]  170:  a.  Middle,  mean. 
Mez'-zo-re-liV'-VO,  (-le'-vA)  *.  Demi-relief.  Com. 

pare  Bass-relieC 
Me*/-zo-tin"-to,  *.  Literally,  a  half- painted  repre- 
sentation, applied   to   engravings   which    resemble 

drawings  injndian-ink. 
MIASM,  mi'-&zm,  158:  8.  An  iufceting  particle 

or  substance  floating  in  the  air. 
Mi-aV-ma,  «.  The  Greek  form  of  the  previous  word  ; 

in  the  plural  Mi-as'-ma-to. 
Mi'-a«-mat"-ic,  88  :  a.  Infectious  by  miasmata. 
M 10 A=ml'-c4,  s.  A  mineral  of  a  foliated  structure, 

tale,  glimmer,  glist 
Mi-ca'-Cfos/8,  ( -shiis,  1 47)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  mica. 
MICE.— See  Mouse. 
MICHAELMAS,  mV-kel-mas,   120,   12:   #. 

The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  Sept.  29. 
To  MICHE=rrutch,  189 :  v.  n.  To  pilfer,  to  com- 

mit  secret  theft ;  thence,  to  lurk,  to  lie  hid:  Miching 

Malicho,  or  Ma'evho,  is  mischief  concealing  itself. — 

See  Malicho.  |Obs.] 
M  ich'-rr,  8.  A  pilferer ;  a  sculkcr.  [Shaks.] 
Mich'-er-y,  8.  Theft,  cheating.  [Obs.] 
M1CKLE,  imc'-kl,  101:  a.  Much.  [Mil.  Shaks.] 
MICROCOSM,  mi'-cro-c5zm,  158:  *.  A  little 

world,  particularly  man  considered  as  an  epitome  of 

the  macrocosm. 
Mi'-cro-COS^-mi-cal,   a.    Pertaining   to   the    little 

world:  pertaining  to  man.    Microcosmie  is  the  same. 
Mi'-CRO-coub"-tic,  *.  An  instrument  by  which  to 

hear  small  sounds,  also  called  a  Mi'-cro-phone. 
Mi-CRoa'-n^-pur,  (-fe\j,  163)  87 :  s.  The  descrip. 

tion  of  such  small  objects  as  can  be  seen  only  by  a 

microscope. 
Mi-crom'-e-tbr,  87  :  *.  An  instrument  to  measure 

email  spaces. 
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Mi'-CRO-SCOPB,  s.  An  optical  instrument  for  Tiewisg 
small  objects. 

Mt'-cro-SCOf/'-ic,  88  :1  a.    Obtained  or  assisted  by 

Mi'-cro-scop"-i-cal,  J  a  microscope;  visible  by  a 
microscope ;  having  the  powers  of  a  microscope. 

Mi'-cro-scop^-i-cal-ly,  ad.    By  a  microscope. 

MICTURITION,  mtck,-ti-rish"-un,  89:  #. 
The  voiding  of  urine. 

M I  DA  =ml'-d<3,  *.  The  worm  producing  the  bean -fly. 

MID-rmd,  a.  (Super.  Midst  and  Midmost.) 
Middle. 

Midst,  prep.    Amidst  [Poet.] 

Mid'-dle. — See  lower  in  the  class :  and  words  which 
belong  not  to  the  class,  as  Mime,  see  hereafter. 

Mid'-land,  a.  Remote  from  the  land  ;  also/  sur- 
rounded by  land,  mediterranean. 

Mid'-leg,  8.    Middle  of  the  leg. 

Mid'- lent,  s.    The  middle  of  Lent 

Mid'-myAt,  (-nltt,  115)  t.  and  a.  The  depth  or 
noon  of  night : — adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  eight. 

07*  Old  authors  accent  the  last  syllable. 

Mid'- riff,  s.  That  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly  or  trunk,— a  skin  or  membrane  which  separates 
the  heart  aud  lungs  from  the  lower  belly. 

Mid'-ship,  a.  Being  or  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
the  ship :  hence  the  adv.  Midships. 

Mid'-ship-man,  t.    A  kind  of  naval  cadet 

Mid'-sum-meT,  «.  The  summer  solstice,  Jane  21  ; 
and  the  time  about  it 

Mid'-ward,  140  :  a.    Being  in  the  midst 

Mid '-way,  ».  a.  and  ad.  The  part  of  the  way  lying 
equally  between  the  beginning  and  the  eud:—^mdj. 
Being  in  the  midway : — adv.  Iu  the  midway. 

Mid'-wike,  8.  A  wife,  t.  e.  a  woman  who  is  the 
means  or  help  of  another, — she  who  assists  women  in 
childbirth :  some  etymologists  make  it  a  eompouud 
of  meed  and  wife. 

To  Mid'- wife,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  assist  in  childbirth : 
—neu.  To  act  as  a  midwife. 

Mid'-wif-er-y,  (-wif-Sr-e^wlfP-rety  134)  *.  As- 
sistance in  childbirth ;  profession  of  a  midwife. 

(fc>  Other  compounds  which  are  scarcely  single  words, 
or  on  which  at  least  the  accent  is  variable,  are  Mid- 
age;  Mid  course;  Mid-day;  Mid-heaven;  Mid  sea; 
Mid-wood;  Mid-stream;  Mid  winter,  See 

Mid'-di4£,  101:  a.  and  *.  ( Super.  Middlemost.) 
Equally  distant  from  two  extremes;  intermediate :— s» 
The  part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  or  from 
the  verge. 

Mid'-dling,  a.  Of  middle  rank  or  degree;  of  mo- 
derate extent  or  capacity. 

Mid'-dling-ly,  ad.    Passably,  indifferently. 

tt>  Among  the  compounds  are  Mid 'die-aged;  Mid*dU- 
earth,  (the  earth  considered  as  between  heaven  and 
hell ;)  Mifdle-uritted,  &c. 

MIDGE=mtdg«,«.    A  gnat  [Obs.] 

MIEN,  meen,  103:  #.    Air,  look,  manner. 

MIFF=mTff,  8.     Displeasure,  ill -humour.  [Colloq.] 

MiflW/,  (rmft,  114,  143)  a.    Slightly  offended. 

MIGHT.— See  May,  (the  verb.) 

MIGHT,  mite,  115:  8.  Power,  strength,  force: 
With  might  and  main,  utmost  force.  [A  pleonasm.] 

Mi^At'-y,  a.  and  ad.  Strong,  powerful ;  valiant : 
powerful  by  command,— by  influence, — by  numbrr; 
strong  in  any  respect;  vast;  momentous: — ade. 
[Colloq.]  In  a  great  degree,  as  mighty  fine. 

MipAt'-i-ly,   105:  ad.    In  a  mighty  manner ;  in   a 

f[reat  degree,  a  sense  occurring  but  in  familiar  or  in 
ronical  language. 
Mi^At'-r-ness,    8.    The    quality  of  fcclug   mighty; 

height  of  dignity;  a  title  of  dignity. 
M1GNIARD,   mlu'-yard,   157,   146:    a.    Soft. 
dainty,  pretty.  [B.  Jon.]  Hence,  To  Min'-iar  disc. 
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MW-ox-ETrB",  (m*n'-y5n-*t",  [Kr.]  170)  #. 
An  annual  flower  much  liked  for  lis  sweet  scent 

To  MIGRATEsmi'-grdte,  v.  n.  To  pats  to  a 
place  of  residence  in  another  country  or  district. 

Mi'-gra-tor-y,  129, 105:  a.  Habitually  migrating ; 
disposed  to  migrate. 

Mi-gra'-/ton,  89  :  #.  Act  of  migrating ;  change  of 
place,  removal. 

MlLCH=-miItch,  a.  (Compare  Milk,  &c.)  Giving 
milk ;  in  an  obsolete  figurative  sense,  soft,  tender. 

MILD,  ml  ltd,  115  :  a.  Soft,  smooth,  gentle ;  hence, 
soft  or  kind  in  disposition,  tender,  clement,  indulgent; 
not  acrid,  not  corrosive;  demulgent,  assuasive,  molli- 
fying ;  mellow,  sweet,  having  no  acidity ;  hence,  soft 
or  gentle  in  expression,  not  severe,  not  violent. 

MtldMy,  ad.    Gently  ;  with  mildness. 

Mild'-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  mild ;  gentleness. 

MILDEYV=m!l'-d&e,  110:  s.  (Compare  Mel.) 
Honey-dew,  a  clammy  sweet  juice  found  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  which  corrodes  and  otherwise  injures  them ; 
hence  applied  to  spots  caused  by  moisture  on  cloth 
and  paper. 

To  Mil'-dew,  v.  a.    To  taint  with  mildew. 

MILE=mTlt,  9,  The  usual  measure  of  roads  in 
England,  1760  yards :  the  Roman  mile  (mtfle-pan'tuum, 
from  which  our  word  is  derived)  was  a  thousand  paces, 
or  1600  yards. 

Mile'-age,  t.   Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile. 
Mile'-stone,  # .    A  post  marking  the  miles :  it  is  not 

always  of  stone. 
Mii/-L/-^R-r,  105, 146 :  a.  Denoting  a  mile. 
MlLFOlL=m!l'-foil,  30 :  s.  (Compare  Millenary, 

Sec.)  The  thousand  leaved  plant,— the  yarrow. 
MILIARY,  mtl'-y5r-^  90 :  a.  Small,  resembling 

millet-seed:  a  miliary  fever  is  a  fever  that  produces 

small  eruptions  like  millet  seeds. 
Ml  LICE. — See  in  the  next  class. 
MILITANT,  mil'4-tdnt,  a.    Fighting,  engaged 

In  warfare  as  a  soldier;  the  church  militant  is  the 

church  on  earth  engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 

world,  distinct  from  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 
MiK-t-tan-cy,  «.    Warfare.  [Mountague,  1648.] 
Mil'-*-tar-y,  a.  and  *.  Professing  arms ;  soldierly; 

warlike ;  constituted  by  soldiers:  (Bacon  uses  Militar;) 

-—*.  pi.  The  soldiery. 
Mil'-i-tar-i-ly,  ad.    In  a  soldierly  manner. 
To  M11/-J-TATB,  v.  ft.    To  war  in  a  figurative  sense, 

followed  by  against,  less  frequently  by  unth,—to  oppose, 

to  operate  unfavourably. 

Mj-lit'-JJ,  (mi-llih'-'d,  90)  *.  The  standing  force 
of  a  nation. 

Mi-lice',  (-letct)  $.    Militia.  [Temple. J 

MILK=ro2lk,  S.  The  natural  liquor  with  which 
mammiferous  animals  feed  their  youug;  an  artificial 
emulsion. 
To  Milk,  v.  a.  To  draw  milk  from  by  the  hand ;  to 
tuck:  the  latter  sense  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  but  is 
unusual. 

MHk'-tu,  114:  a.    Consisting  of  milk.  [Temple] 

Milk'-er,  36 :  $.  One  that  milks ;  in  some  places, 
a  cow  that  gives  milk. 

Milk'-y,  a.  Made  of  milk ;  yielding  milk ;  having 
the  qualities  of  milk,  soft,  gentle ;  tender,  timorous ; 
resembling  milk. 

Mil'-ky-way",  (in  Greek  called,  correspondent^,  the 
Galaxy,  in  Latin  the  Via  Lactea,')  is  a  broad  white  way 
in  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the  blended  light  of  in- 
numerable fixed  stars. 

Milk'-i-ness,  tT  State  of  being  milky;  state  ap 
proaching  to  that  of  milk ;  softness. 

£?■  The  compounds  are  Mi  W -fever,  (fever  which  accom* 
panics  the  first  flowing  of  milk  after  childbirth;) 
MitX-hedgc,  (an  eastern  shrub  containing  a  milky 
juice;)  Milk'-livered,  (cowardly;)  Milk* -maid,  (a  dairy- 
maid that  milks  the  cows ;  sometimes  used  for  a  milk- 
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woman ;)  Mttk'-man,  (a  man  who  sells  milk ;)  J*W- 
pail.  Milk' -pan,  (vessels  for  holding  milk ;)  Milk  pos- 
tage, (made  with  milk,  water,  and  oatmeal ;)  MilkJ- 
seore,  (the  reckoning  of  milk  supplied ;)  Milk' sop,  (a 
piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk;  more  commonly,  a  soft, 
effeminate,  feeble-minded  man ;)  Mdk'-thittle.  (a  herb  ;) 
Mi! k' tooth,  (one  of  those  small  fore  teeth  which  a  foal 
cuts  at  about  three  months,  and  casts  before  he  is 
three  years  old  ;)  Milk-trefoil,  (a  herb;)  M,  Ik' vetch, 
Milk* -weed,  Milk'-wort,  (plants  ;)  Mt  IV- white,  (white 
as  milk ;)  MilW-woman,  (a  woman  who  sells  milk )  &c 

MlLL=mill,  S.  An  engine  or  machine  for  grinding 
or  reducing  any  substance  to  fine  particles;  or  for 
pressure  of  any  material  requiring  such  operation  in 
the  arts  or  manufactures ;  specially  a  machine  for 
grinding  corn;  the  building  that  contains  the  mill:— 
See  also  under  Millesimal  subjected  to  Millenary. 

To  Mill,  v.  a.    To  grind  ;  to  stamp  by  a  mill ;  to 

Erepare  by  fulling  with  a  mill  j  in  cant  language,  to 
eat  with  the  fists. 

MtlM<T,  8.  He  who  grinds;  he  who  keeps  or  attends 
a  mill;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  fly.  Mirier' 9- thumb" 
is  a  small  fish,  also  called  a  bull  head. 

Milled,  114:  f.  Having  undergone  the  operation 
of  a  mill :  A  milled  or  Mill-sixpence,  was  so  calied  as 
being  one  of  the  first  milled  pieces  of  money  used  in 
England,  and  coined  in  1561. 

O  Other  compounds  are  Mill'-cog,  (the  cog  of  a  mill- 
wheel ;)  Mil? -dam,  (the  mould  by  which  the  water  is 
kept  up  for  turning  a  water-mill ;")  Milt-horse,  (a  horse 
that  turns  a  mill ;)  Mill' -mountains,  (a  herb ;}  Milf- 
pond,  (a  pond  for  driving  a  mill-wheel;)  MiW-race\ 
(the  water  that  drives  a  mill  j)  MUf stone,  (the  stone 
in  a  mill  that  crushes  the  substance  to  be  ground ;) 
Mitt-tooth,  (one  of  the  mill-teeth  or  grinders ;)  Milt- 
wheel,  (a  wheel  that  turns  other  works  of  a  mill,)  &c 

MILLENARY,  mil'-Uta-ar-^  129,  105:  a. 
and  s.  Consisting  of  a  thousand:— s.  The  space  of  a 
thousand  years. 

Mil'-len-a"-ri-an,  90,  41:  #.  One  who  expects 
the  Millenium. 

Mil-LEn'-nj-um,  90:  f.  A  thousand  years;  spe- 
cially, the  thousand  years  during  which  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  Christ  shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection  before  the  final  completion 
of  beatitude. 

Mil-Ien'-ni-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Millennium. 

Mil'-len-nist,  s.    a  millenarian. 

Mil'-iji-pbdb,  t.  An  insect  with  a  thousand,  that 
is,  with  many  feet,  applied  as  a  name  to  the  woodlouso. 

Mil/-le-porb,  «.  A  genus  of  lithophytes  that  have 
their  surface  perforated  with  a  thousand,  that  is,  with 
numerous  little  holes  or  pores. 

Mil'-le-po-rite",  *.  Fossil  millepores. 

Mil-i.bt-j-m^l,  a.  Thousandth^  broken  into 
thousandths. 

Mill,  «.  An  American  money  of  account,  the  thou- 
sandth  part  of  a  dollar:— See  also  in  its  place. 

Mii"-li-gram',  «.    |  The  thousandth  part  of  a  gram, 

MU'Mi-li'-teT,  *.     >  of  a  liter,  of  a  meter,  in  the 

Mil'Mi-mV-ter,  s.)  new  system  of  French  weights 
and  measures. 

Mill'-ree,  s.  (Also  spelled  Millrea.)  A  thousand 
roes,  or  about  3s.  6d.  sterling  t  it  is  a  Portuguese  money. 

MILLER,  MILLEK'S-THUMB.— See  under 
Mill. 

MlLLET=rmil'-1e't,  S.  A  plant  furnishing  a  grain 
nsed  for  food,  and  in  medicine ;  the  grain  of  the  plant. 
As  the  name  of  a  fish,  the  Mullet  is  probably  meant. 

MILLIARY.— See  under  Mile. 

MILLINER,  rml'-li-ner,  105:  *.  One  who 
makes  or  sells  head-dresses  for  women. 

Mil'-li-ner-y,  s.  Head  dresses  for  females  and  the 
materials  for  making  them. 

MILLION,  mTi'-yon,  146:  «.  Ten  hundred 
thousand*— a  thousand  times  a  thousand,  or  a  hun* 
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dred  myriads ;  any  very  great  iudefluite  number. 
Mill'-ion-ar-y,  a.  Consisting  of  millions. 
Tht  siga  =  is  ussd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hart  bo  irregularity  of  sound. 

nmh-un,  t.  c,  mission,  165 ;  vizh-uo,  1,  c,  vision,  165 :  ttiio,  166 :  then.  166. 
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beginning  with  a  rowel  or  h  mute ;  as  In  saying,  **  On 
mint  honour/'  the  complete  absence  of  accentual 
force,  (Prin.  1/6, 105.)  and  a  style  quite  colloquial, 
will  permit  the  shortening  of  the  sound  into  mux 

MIN  E=mlnt,  s.  A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  earth  ; 
an  excavation  for  obtaining  metals  ;  (that  for  obtain- 
ing stone  only  is  a  faorry  ;)  an  excavation  for  lodging 
gunpowder  in  order  to  blow  np  something  above  it. 

To  Mine,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  dig  mines  or  burrows  ; 
to  practise  secret  means  of  injury  :—cct.  To  sap ;  to 
rum  by  mines ;  hence,  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  and 
secret  means,  in  which  figurative  sense  To  Undermine 
Is  more  frequently  used. 

Mi*-neT,  t.  A  mine-digger  ;  one  who  digs  for  meUla ; 
one  who  makes  military  mines. 

Mi'-ny,  a.  Abounding  in  mines;  subterraneoae. 
[Thomson.] 

Mitf-BR-AL,  S.  and  a,  A  body  destitute  of  organ, 
iration,  and  which  naturally  exists  within  the  earth  or 
at  its  surface,— -a  fossil:  minerals  were  formerly 
divided  into  salts,  earths,  inflammables,  and  ores ;  but 
more  accurate  distributions  are  now  generally  fol- 
lowed:— adj.  Pertaining  to  minerals;  consisting  of 
fossil  substances;  impregnated  with  minerals. 

Min'-er-al-Ut,  S.  One  practically  skilled  in  minerals. 

To  Min'-er-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  by  natural  pro- 
cess  into  a  mineral,  to  impregnate  with  a  mineral ;  to 
combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or  mineral. 

Min"-er-al-i'-ztr,  #.  A  substance  that  ™s»»— ii«— 
another,  as  sulphur. 

Min/-er-al'-i-za"-/ton,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  natural 
process  of  mineralising. 

Mfin'-er-al"-o-gy,  87 :  t.  The  study  or  science  of 
all  inorganic  substances  in  the  earth  or  on  its  surface. 

Min'-er-al//-0-gist,  «.  One  skilled  in  mineralogy. 

Min'-er-al-0£/Hi-cal,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  mine- 


ralogy. 
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Milf-ton«d,  (-yund,  114)  a.  Multiplied  by  mil- 
lions. 
Mill'-'on/A,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  million,  the  ten 

hundred  thousandth. 
MILL-MOUNTAINS,  MILL-POND,  MILL- 

RACE,  MILL-SIXPENCE,  oVc— Bee  among 

the  compounds  of  MilL 
MILLREE.— See  under  Millenary. 
MILT,  milt,  «.  The  spleen,  a  viscus  situated  in  the 

left  hypochondrium  under  the  diaphragm j  the  soft 

roe  of  Ashes,  being  the  spermatic  part  of  the  male. 
To  Milt,  v,  a.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of 

the  female  flsh. 
Milt/-er,  $.  A  male  flsh. 
Milt'-wortj  (-wurt,  141)  #.  A  plant 
MlME*=mimt,  «.    One  who  mimics;    one    who 

amuses  by  gesticulations ;  a  buffoon. 
To  Mime,  v.n.  To  play  the  mime  :  hence   Mi'mer, 

which  does  not  seem  however  to  have  been  used. 
Mi-me/-8*i8,  [Gr.]  *.  Mimickry.  [Rhet.] 
Mi- metric,  88:1  a.  Prone  to   imitate   or  mimic; 
Mi-met'-t-cal,    j  imitative. 
Mim'-ic,  a.  and  #.  Imitative : — «.  An  imitator  of 

manners;  a  gesticulator,  a  buffoon. 
Mim'-i-cal,  a.    Imitative ;  befitting  a  mimic  j  acting 

the  mimic. 
MinV  t-Cfll-ljr,  ad.  In  a  mimical  manner. 
Mim'-ic-ry,  $.   Burlesque  imitation. 
Mim-og/-ra-pA<rr,  87,  163:  *.  A  writer  of  farces. 
MlNA«mT'-nd,    *.    A  weight  or  denomination  of 

money :  that  of  the  Old  Testament  was  valued  at  sixty 

shekels ;  the  Greek  mina  was  equivalent  to  a  weight 

of  gold  now  equal  to  £2  17*. 
MINACIOUS,  me-na'-gh'us,  90:    a.  Full    of 

threats.  _ 
Mi-nacM-ty,  (-naW-e-teu,  92,  105)  «.  Disposition 

to  use  threats. 
Min'-a-tor-y,  129 :  a.  Threatening. 
MlNARET=min'-d-te't,  t.  A  small  spire  or  spire- 

like  ornament  in  Saracen  architecture. 
To  MINCE=»mInct,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  cut  into  very 

small  parts,  to  clip  or  half  pronounce : — neu.  To  walk 

by  half  steps;  to  speak  imperfectly  or  affectedly. 
Min'-cing-jy,  ad.  In  small  parts ;  with  a  mincing 

manner,  affectedly. 
Mince/- meat,  Minced'-meat,  #.    Meat    chopped 

small. 
Mince-pie',  s.  A  pie  made  of  mince-meat. 
MIND,  mined,  115:  t.  The  power  or  capacity  to 

receive  sensations,  to  understand,  and  to  be  affected 

with  emotion  or  passion,— the  soul ;  the  power  to  un- 
derstand exclusively.— the  Intellect  distinct  from  the 

sensory  and  from  the  heart  or  soul;  (this  last  word, 

son/,  in  its  limited  meaning  is  equivalent  to  heart:) 

liking,  choice,  affection  ;  thoughts,  sentiments  j  opi- 
nion; memory,  generally  preceded  by  in,  to,  out  of, 

&c :   Dryden  uses  it  to  signify  the  quality  or  dis- 
position of  things  inanimate. 
To  Mind,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  mark,  to  attend  to ;  to 

put  in  mind. to  remind;  in  our  older  authors,  to  intend, 

to  mean : — sea.  To  incline,  to  be  disposed. 
Mmd'-ed,  a.  Disposed,  inclined,  affected;  in  com- 

pounds,  having  a  mind;  as  high-minded. 
Mtnd'-ed-news,  t.  The  state  of  being  minded,  in  some 

way  defined  by  the  context. 
Mind'-fal,  117:  a.  Attentive,  heedful. 
Mind'-fal-ly,  ad.  Attentively,  needfully. 
Mtnd'-fcl-neM, «.  State  of  being  mindful. 
Mind'-leaj,  a.  Destitute  of  mind,  inattentive,  un- 
thinking. 
Mind'-stric-ktn,  114:  a.   Moved,  affected  in  the 

mind. 
MIN  E= mine,  pron.  (See  I.)  Of  or  belonging  to  me. 
07*  When  this  word  is  used  adjectively  before  a  word 

The  schemci  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowthi  gaV-way.  chap'-man:  pd-p#:  la>»:  gffid:  j'ffJ,  i,  e.jew,  55 :  a,c,i,&c  mute,  \7U 


MINEVER.— See  Meniver. 

To  MINGLE,  mlng'-gl,  158,  101 :  v.  a.  and  *. 
To  mix.  to  join,  to  compound;  to  confuse;  to  con- 
taminate i—neu.  To  be  mixed. 

Mw'-gle,  9,  Mixture,  medley,  confused  mass. 

Miir'-gleT,  36  :  s.    He  who  mingles. 

Mw'-gled-ly,  114,  105:  ad.  Confusedly. 

Mi*"-gle-man'-gk,  s.  A  hotch-potch.  [Hooker] 

MIN1ARD,  &c— See  Migniard. 

To  MINIATE,  min'-e-ifc,  v.  a.  (Compare  Mi. 
nium.)  To  paint  or  tinge  with  Vermillion. 

MiN/-w-rr/RB,  (min'-i-turt,  103, 147)  t.  Red  letter, 
rubric  distinction ;  a  painting  in  vermillion.  and  hence, 
a  painting  in  whatever  colours  mixed  with  gum  and 
water,  which  being  a  mode  almost  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  small  figures,  the  word  has  hence  ac- 
quired its  present  usual  signification,  namely,  a  repre- 
sentation in  a  small  compass,  generally  on  ivory, 
vellum,  or  paper:  it  is  often  used  adjectively,  to  sig- 
nify little,  an  application  much  promoted 'by  the 
accidental  relationship  in  sound  to  the  following  two 
classes  of  words. 

MINIKIN,  min'-e-kin,  a.  and  «.  Small,  dimi- 
nutive s— #.  A  little  darling;  a  darling,  a  favourite ;  a 
small  sort  of  pin. 

Min'-ion,  (min'-yon,  146,  18)  a.  and  # .  (See 
also  under  Minium.)  Small,  delicate;  hence,  trim, 
dainty,  fine,  elegant;  pleasing,  gentle:  [Obs.] — c.  A 
favourite,  a  darling;  a  low  dependent;  a  small  size 
printing  type  next  below  brevier,  sometimes  called 
minim. 

Min'-ton-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  minion  ;  finely, 
affectedly ;  Minion  like  is  the  same.  [Obs.] 

Min'-ion-ahip,  «.  State  of  a  favourite. 

MINIM. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MINIMUM,  mtn'-e-mum,  105:  «.  The  least; 
the  least  quantity  assignable  in  a  given  ease  as  op- 
posed to  maximum. 

Min'-t-raus,  #.  A  being  of  the  least  size.  [Shaka.] 

Min'-im,  «.  A  small  being,  a  dwarf;  one  of  an  order 


MIN 

of  friers  who  called  themselves  IftrtM,  or  the  least  of 
all;  anciently,  the  shortest  note  In  mode,  (See  Semi- 
breve  ;)  a  email  printing  type,  (See  Minion  under 
Minikin ;)  Spenser  owe  it  to  signify  a  little  song  or 


ty-  For  Mjk'imint.  which  is  unconnected  with  this 
class,  see  Muniment. 

MINION,  MlNIONLY,&c.— See  under  Mhiikin. 

MINION,  MIN IO US.— See  under  Minium. 

To  MINISH=mIn/-iih,  0.  a.  To  lesson,  to  dimi. 
nbh.  [Bible.] 

MINISTER=mTn/-f§-t*r,  36:$.  One  who  acts  by 
delegated  authority;  m  special  senses,  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  government;  one  who 
administers  the  rites  of  religion;  one  who  is  ac- 
credited to  a  torejgn  court  without  the  dignity  of  an 


To  MinMa-trr,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  giro,  to  supply,  to 
aflbrd : — new.  To  attend ;  to  serve  in  some  office  j  to 
serve  in  a  religious  office ;  to  give  supplies  of  thing* 
needful ;  to  administer  as  to  the  sick. 

MiliM»-te"-l>-al,  90,  43  :  a.  Attendant,  acting  at 
command,  or  under  authority ;  pertaining  to  ministers 
of  state ;  pertaining  to  a  sacerdotal  office. 

MinMi-te"-ri-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Min'-is-trr-y,  «.  Ministry,  which  is  the  same  word 
contracted. 

Min'-is-tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

Min'-is-trant,  a.  Ministering. 

Min'-is- tress,  *.  She  who  ministers. 

Min'-is*  try,  t.  Agency;  office,  service;  the  persons 
who  immediately  nnder  the  king  administer  the  go- 
vernment ;  office  of  one  delegated  to  preach ;  eccle- 
siastical function ;  business. 

Min'-is-tra"-/ton,  89 :  «.  Agency ;  office ;  service ; 
ecclesiastical  function. 

To  Mis/-tjer,  v.  ft.  To  serve,  to  be  of  use.  [Spenser, 
F.Q.,III.vH.5L] 

MINIUM,  mtn'-e-um,  90:  #.  The  red  oxide  of 
lead  produced  by  calcination. 

Min'-*-on,  146  :  s.   Vermilion.  [Burton.] 

Min'-r-otrs,  120:  a.    Of  the  colour  of  red  lead. 


[Brown.] 
M1F"      • 


A  sort  of  water-rat  in 


INK,  mIngM58:  *■ 
America. 
MI  N  NOCK,  «.  A  misprint  in  Shakspeare  for  Mimic. 

MINNOW,  mln'-nA,  8 :  *•  (Compare  Miniken 
and  Minimum.)  A  very  small  fish,— the  pink. 

MINOR=mI'-nor,  38 :  a.  and  t.  Less,  smaller ; 
Inferior ;  petty,  inconsiderable :— n  One  under  age ; 
the  second  or  particular  proposition  of  a  syllogism,  or, 
accord  i og  to  Aristotelian  logic,  that  proposition  of  the 
two  premises  which  contains  the  minor  term ;  (see 
Major;)  a  title  assumed  in  token  of  humility  by  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  also  called  a  Mi'-nor-ite. 

Ms-Dor'-t-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  The  state  of  "being  less ; 
the  smaller  number  >  the  state  of  being  under  age. 

To  Min'-o-rate,  92  t  v,  a.  To  lessen.  [Glanvil.] 

Min'-o-ra/'-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  lessening ;  decrease. 


[Brown.] 

Mh 


INOTAUR-mTn'4-tor,  131 : $,  A  fcbled  mon- 

ster,  half  man  and  half  bulL 
MINSTER-min'-eter,  36 :  #.    A  monastery  \  an 

eecletiastioal  fraternity  1  a  cathedral  church. 
MlNSTREL=m!n'-str«l,  t,   A  musician  of  the 

middle  ages  who  was  also  a  poet  and  a  singer;  hence, 

a  musician ;  a  bard  or  poet;  a  singer. 
Min'-strel-sy,  152  :  *.  The  occupation  or  art  of  a 

minstrel ;  music,  instrumental  harmony ;  a  company 

of  musicians. 
MINT«=mint, «.  A  plant. 
MINTarnlnt,  *.  The  place  where  money  is  coined ; 

figuratively,  any  place  in  which  something  is  coined 

or  invented. 
To  Mini,  v,  a.  To  coin,  to  stamp  money ;  to  invent; 

tofbrge.  [Bacon.] 


MIR 

Mint'-age,  99 :  $.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped 

the  duty  paid  for  coining. 
Mint'-eT,  *.  A  coiner;  an  inventor. 
Mint'* man,  «.  One  skilled  in  coinage.  [Bacon.] 
Mint'-mas-ttr,  s.  One  who  presides  in  coining ;  one 

wbo  invents. 
MINUET=mlo'-&-£t,  #.  A  slow,  stately  dance;  a 

tune  to  which  a  minuet  is  danced,  and  which  is  always 

in  triple  time. 
MIN  UM.— See  Minim. 

MINUTE,  mi-nutc',  105  :  a.  Small,  little,  slen- 
der ;  small  in  bulk ;  small  in  consequence. 

Mt-nateMy,  ad.  To  a  small  point;  exactly;  to  the 
least  part,  nicely.— See  also  lower  under  Minute,  t. 

Mf-nute'-nees,  s.  Smallness,  inconsiderableness. 

Min'-ute,  (cotloq.  min'-It,)  81:  #.  Something 
minute ;  hence,  a  short  note  of  any  thins?  done  or  to 
be  done ;  hence,  also,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  j 
any  small  space  of  time. 

7b  Min'-wte,  v.  a.  To  set  down  in  short  hints. 

Min'-trte-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Happening  every  minute » 
[Shaks.1— adv.  Every  minute,  with  very  little  time 
intervening. 

tJ-  The  compounds  are  Min'ui+book,  (book  of  short 
bints;)  Min'ute-gUuM,  (glass  of  which  the  sand  mea- 
sures a  minute;)  Min'uU-gnns,  (guns  fired  every 
minute  ;)  Min'ute-hand,  (the  hand  of  a  clock  or  watch 
that  points  out  the  minutes ;)  Min'ut+jack,  (a  jack  of 
the  clock-house ;)  &c 

Mf-Nu'-rz-A,  (-she-ie,  147,  103)  8.  pi.  The  small- 
est particulars.  [Lat.] 

MINX,  mlngks,  158,  188:  #.  A  young  pert  girl. 

MINY.— See  under  Mine.  s. 

MIR  ABLE,  mire'-A-bl,  a.  Wonderful,  attracting 
admiration.  [Shaks.] 

Mir'-a-cix,  (mV-4-cl,  92,  129,  101)  #.  A  won- 
der ;  an  effect  of  which  the  antecedent  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  class  of  secondary  causes,  and  being  per- 
formed in  attestation  of  divine  authority  is  ascribed  to 
immediate  divine  power  1  compare  Cause;  a  theatrical 
representation  of  miracles  given  at  holiday  seasons  in 
the  middle  ages. 

To  Mir'-o-cle,  v.  a.  and  ft  To  make  wonderful : 
[Shaks.]— m».  To  work  a  miracle.  [Ob*.] 

Ms-rac'-u-lotJS,  92,  120:  a.  Done  by  miracle; 
wonderful. 

Ms-rac'-a-losti-iy,  ad.  By  miracle;  wonderfully. 

Mt-rac'-u-lous-neas,  «.  The  state  of  being  effected 
by  miracle ;  wonderfulness. 

M  IRA  DOR,  mirM-dor*",  170:  #.  A  balcony 
commanding  a  vine,  whence  ladies  in  Spain  see  shows. 
[Dryden.1        .     . 

M/.r^obS  (ml-rixh',  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  spectacle 
or  view  of  an  uncommon  description,  applied  as  the 
name  of  an  optical  delusion  by  which  objects  on  the 
earth  or  sea  appear  to  be  raised  into  the  air. 

Mir'-hor,  (mV-ror,  129,  38)  #.  That  in  which 
objects  are  viewedV— a  looking-glass,  or  any  polished 
substance  that  reflects  the  images  of  things ;  figura- 
tively, a  pattern,  an  exemplar. 

Mir"-ror-itone/,  *.  A  bright  stone.  [Obn.] 

MIRE=mIrt,  45 :  #.  A  pismire. 

MIREamlrt,  s.  Mud.  dirt 

To  Mire,  v.  a.  To  whelm  in  mud ;  to  soil. 

Mi'-ri-nen,  #.  State  of  being  muddy;  dirtiness. 

MIRKasmerk,  35 :  a.  Dark ;  obscure.  [Obs.] 

Mirk'-y,  a.  Dark,  wanting  light 

Mirk'-some,  (-turn,  107)  a.  Dark,  obscure. 

Mirk'-some-ness, «.  Obscurity. 

MIRROR,  Ac. — See  above  along  with  Mirador,  &o. 

MIRTH  =mev%  35:  «.    (Compare  Merry,   fcc.) 
Merriment,  gayety;  jollity,  laughter. 
17:  a. 
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MirM'-fttl,  117:  a.    Merry,  gay. 
Mir/A'-fid-ly,  ad.    In  a 

mtsh-un,  t.  e,  miuw*,  165 :  vTih-un,i.  e.  vition,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166* 


MIS 


(MISS)  MIS- 


$&•  See  the  compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mil  -  trader  Miss    (9»  See  the  compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis*  under  Miss 
hereafter.  hereafter. 


Mir/A'-M-ness,  s.    Mirth ;  merriment 

Mir/A'-less,  a.    Joyless,  cheerless. 

MIRY.— -See  under  Mire,  (dirt.) 

MIS  ACCEPTATION,      MISADVENTURE, 

and  all  words  formed  with  the  Saxon  prefix  Mis-.— See 

under  the  verb  To  Miss. 

MISANTHROPE=mV.in-ttripe,  #.  A  hater 
of  mankind:  Shakspeare  uses  tlio  Greek  word 
Mis-an'4hropos. 

Mis-an'-/Aro-py,  105  :  $ .    Hatred  of  mankind. 

Mis-an'-Mro-pist,  ».    A  hater  of  mankind. 

Mis'-au-Mrop  -ic,  88:  la.     Hating    or  disliking 

Mis'-an-Mrop"-i-c<il,     J  mankind. 

Mis-oq'-^-uist,  87 :  $.    A  hater  of  marriage. 

MisW-r-Nr,  (mta-fid'-gi-n^  169,  77)  s. 
Hatred  of  women. 

MU-0?'-y-nist,  t.    A  woman-hater. 

MISCELLANY,  mts'-cSl-ia-n^,  105:  a.  and  t. 
Mixed;  of  various  kinds:—*.  A  mnss  formed  out 
of  various  kinds,  particularly  a  collection  of  short 
literary  works  or  extracts :  old  authors  use  MU'cel- 
lane  in  the  same  sense  as  an  adjective,  and  apply  it 
substantively  as  the  name  of  muted  com,  otherwise 
called  Meslin  or  Maslin. 

Mi8'-cel-la-na"-ri-an,  90:  *.  A  writer  of  miscel- 
lanies. [Shaftesbury.] 

Mis'-cel-Ia"-ne-oif§,  90:  a.    Mingled. 

Mi8'-cel-la"-ne-ous-ness, »,   State  of  being  mingled. 

Mis'-ct-blf,  105,  101  :  a.    Possible  to  be  mingled. 

MISCHIEF,  mls'chif,  103,  119:  *.  (This  word 
is  not  one  of  the  immediate  compounds  of  the  Saxon 
Mis-,  though  allied  to  them  through  the  French  and 
Teutonic  languages.)  Harm,  hurt,— whatever  is  ill 
and  injuriously  done;  ill-consequence,  vexatious 
affair. 

Tb  Mis'-chief,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure. 

(fc^The  compounds  are  Mit'-chief-ma'ker ;  Mis"  chief  - 
mttking,  {adj.)  See.  . 

Mis'-chiev-oiw,  120:  a.  (Some  old  anthors,  and  the 
vulgar  still,  accent  the  second  syllable.)  Harmful, 
hurtful;  noxbus;  spiteful,  malicious ;  wicked. 

Mis'-ch^v-owa-nesa,*.  H artfulness;  perhiciousness ; 
wickedness. 

Mis'-chft?v-ott8-)y,  ad.    Noxiously ;  maliciously. 

M1SCHNA.— See  Mishna,  lower. 

M1SCIBLE. — See  above,  under  Miscellany. 

M1SE,  mew,  104, 151 :  «.  (Compare  Mission, &c.) 
A  Norman  law  term  originally  signifying  a  commis- 
sion to  levy  money  for  the  expenses  of  administering 
justice;  thenoe,  cost,  disbursement ;  and  also,  a  point 
or  issue  in  a  court  of  law. 

MISER,  ml'-zer,  36:  *.  One  overwhelmed  with 
fSl*?11^  .CSpenser;]  a  wretch,  a  mean  fellow, 
LShaks, ;]  in  modern  use,  it  is  limited  to  one  who  is  a 
wretch  through  covetousness.— See  lower. 

MiZ-er-o-ble,  (nrfz'-e'r-d-bl,  101)  a.  Unhappy; 
calamitous;  wreiched;  worthless. 

Mtf'-er-a  bly,  ad.    Unhappily;  wretchedly. 

MU'-er-o-blr-ness,  *.    State  of  being  miserable. 

M  iZ-er-y,  *.  Wretchedness ;  calamity ;  cause  of  wretched- 
ness. 

Mi'-SKK,  $.  One  who  lives  miserably  through  fear  of 
poverty,  and  hoards  beyond  a  prudent  economy. 

Mi'-wr-ly,  a.    Avaricious  in  extreme. 

MiZ-er-a-ble,  a.    Stingy.    [South.]    See  also  above. 

Mi/-er-y,  «.    Avarice.    [Obs.]    See  also  above. 

MIS  II M  ASH=mYah'-mash, ».  A  hotch-potch.  [Obs.] 

MISHNA«=mish'-n<3,  *.  A  collection  or  digest  of 
JewUh  traditions  and  explanations  of  Scripture : — Also 
spelh'd  Mischna. 

M1SK1  No-mis'- kin,  s.   A  little  bagpipe.    [Obs.] 


ToMISLE,  mlz'-zl,  151,  101:  v.n.  To  rain  in 
imperceptible  drops: — See  this  word  and  the  noon 
under  Mist. 

MISLEN  or  MIS  LIN.- See  Maslin. 

MISLETOE.— See  Mistletoe. 

M1SOGAMIST,  MISOGYNY,  &c—  See  above 
along  with  Misanthrope,  &c. 

MlSS=mi8,  1 55 :  «.  The  term  of  honour  to  un- 
married females ;  in  polished  society  always  with  the 
name  of  the  party,  as  Miss  Howard,  Miss  Julia. ;  to 
address  by  the  term  "  Miss"  as  in  French  -  Made- 
moiselle," is  old  fashioned  or  vulgar,  except  towards 
children,  or  in  contempt  or  anger;  adult  ladies,  un- 
married as  well  as  married,  being  addressed  by  the 
term  -  Madam."  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  tho 
last  century  that  Miss  (supposed  to  be  a  contraction 
of  Mistress)  was  applied  to  any  but  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  the  term  Mistress  being  then  the  »tyle 
of  grown-up  unmarried  ladies,  though  the  mother  was 
living:— (Com p*re  Madam  and  Mistress.)  In  a  special 
sense,  an  unmarried  female  who  lives  with  a  man  in 
concubinage. 

To  MISS =m  is,  155  :  v.n.  and  a.  To  commit  an 
error,  or  to  fail  in  some  aim,  act.  or  purpose ;  to  omit 
accidentally:  To  miss  of  tot  To  miss  is  now  seldom 
used  i—act.  To  fail  of  hitting,  reaching,  obtaining;  or 
finding;  to  find  wanting;  to  omit:  To  miss  a  thimg.  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  without  it,  is  obsolete. 

Miss,  s.    Error;  failure;    [Chaucer,  Ascham;]    hurt. 

harm,  [Spenser;]  in  the usu&i  genre,  low,  want- 
Mis  -AC-CBP-TA^-r/ON,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  taking  in  a 
wrong  sense.  m 

Mis'-ad-ven'-tubb,  (-tuTe,  147)  f.    m  fortune. 

Mis'-ad-ven'-tored,  114:  a.  Unfortunate.  [Shaka.] 

Mis'-ad-visebi",  (-vlzed,  151)  a.   Ill  directed. 

To  Mjlb'-af-feci^,  v.a.  To  dislike.  [Milton:  prose,] 

Mis  -af-fecV-ed,  a.    m  disposed. 

71  Mis'-af-firm",  v.  a.   To  affirm  fhlaely.  [Mihon.] 

Mis-AIMBD',  1 14  :  a.    Not  aimed  rightly.  [Spe,*,.] 

To  My-AL-LBQB",  (-tedgt,  102)  v.  a.  To  cite 
falsely. 

Mi8'-al-le-ga''-/wn,89:  *.   Erroneous  statement 

Mis'-al-lisd",  114,  106:  a.   Ill  associated. 

Mia'-al- 1  i"-ance,  12:*.    Improper  association. 

«-  For  Misanthrope  and  its  relations,  which  are  not 
formed  with  the  Saxon  Mis-,  see  previously  to  MISS. 

Tb  Mis'-ap-ply",  v.  a.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  purpose, 

Mi8,-ar>p]i.ca''-/wn,  89  :  «.    Wrong  application. 

To  Mis'-af-prb-hend",  v.  a.  Not  to  understand 
rightly. 

Mts'-ap-pre-hen''^on,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Wrong  ap- 
prehension of  a  meaning  or  fact ;  a  mistake 

To  Mis'-ar-iunge",  (-rainge,  III)  v.a 
wrongly. 

To  Mis'-^ -SCRIBE7',  v.  a.   To  ascribe  falsely. 

To  Mis'-as-szgn",  (-sine,  115)  v.  a.  To  as* 
roneously. 

To  JKis'-AT-TBNl/',  v.  a.    To  disregard.    [Milton  : 

Tb  Mis'-bb-comk",  (-cum,  107)  v.a.  Not  to  be- 
come, to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit 

Mis/-be-(»m"'-ing,  a.  Unseemly. 

Mis/-be-c©m''-ing-ness>  «.   Unbecoming!**. 

Mis'-bbW',  \  a.    Unlawfully    or    ir«- 

Ml8'-be-got"-ten,  114:  /  gularly  begotten. 

To  Mis'-be-havr",  v.  n.  To  act  ill  or  improperly  - 
it  is  often  used  actively  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 

Mw"-be-haved',  114:  a.  Untaught,  uncivil. 

Mi8'-be-ha"-vio«r,    (-havi'-yur,   146,    120) 
111  behaviour ;  ill  conduct. 

To   Mis'-be-l/jjvb",    103: 
wrongly. 


•  To  arrange 


120)    «. 
To     believe 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary 
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j*<R5,  t. ♦?•  jew,  55 :  a,e,\,&c.  mute,  171. 


(MISS)  MIS- 

Mia'-be-l'Vv"-*!-,  #.    Believer  In  a  false  religion.- 
MU'-be-lief",  «.    Wrong  belief;  lake  religion. 
To  MiV-de-sbem",  *.  a.   To  nit  ill,  not  to  bee© 
7b  Mis'-BB-SToir",  f ,  108 :  v.  a.  To  bestow  amiss. 
Mis'-BORH,  a.    Unluckily  born.    [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis  oji/,  (-ctwl,  112)  195  :    v.  a.    To  nine 

improperly. 
Mis-call*d',  114:  par/,  a.    Misnamed. 
7b  Mis-cal'-cu-latb,  v.  o.   To  reckon  wrong. 
MiB-cal,-cu-la"-/ion,  89  :  *.    Wrong  computation. 
7b  Mis-car'-hf,  129,  105  :  v.  n.    To  fail,  not  to 

hare  the  intended  event;  with  special  application,  to 

hare  an  abortion. 
Mb-car'-riage,  (-ridgt,  120)  *.    HI  condact ;  un- 

Ibrtnnate  issue,  failure ;  abortion. 
7b  MlS-CAaV,  11:   v.  a.   To  reckon  erroneously. 
iJsjT"  For  Miscellany  and  its  relations,  Miscellaneous, 

See.,  which  are   not  formed  with  the  Saxon  Mis-, 

see  previously  to  MISS. 
7b  Mu-csm'-tab,  (-ter,  159)  v.  a.  To  collect  to  a 

wrong  point,  to  place  amiss.    [  Donne.] 
Mis-chance/,  «.    IU-lnek,  mishap. ' 
7bMit>CHAB/-AC-TBR-UBl  (-caV-ack-tftr-iii,  161) 

v.  a.   To  characterize  falsely. 
7b  Mis-chabob',  v,  a.     To  charge  amiss,  as  in  an 

account. 
Mis-charge7,  *.  A  wrong  item  in  a  bill. 
Mi^-ch/ek,  103,  119:   (This  word,  though  it  be- 
longs indirectly,  is  not  immediately  allied  to  the  class 

of  words  in  progress:  see  it  therefore  with  Its  rela- 
f  lions.  Mischievous,  fcc*  previously  to  MISS.) 
7b  Mis-choose7,  (-choox,  151,  189)  v.  a.   To 

choose  wrong. 
•9*  For  Miscibmk,  which  is  not  formed  with  the  Saxon 

Mis-,  see  previously  to  II I  US. 
7b  Mis-cite/,  v.  a.   To  cite  erroneously. 
Mis'-ci-ta"-/tOD,  6,  89 :   $.    A  wrong  citation. 
To  Mib'-com-PUTb",  v.  a.  To  compute  erroneously. 
M isy-com-pu-ta"-/ioD,  89 :  «.    Erroneous  reckoning. 
7b  Mis'-con-cette",  103 :  v,a,  and  n.  To  hove  a 

false  notion  of,  to  misjudge.*— men.  To  have  a  mistaken 

notion. 
Mis'-con-ceit",  82:  \  t.  Erroneous  conception,  false 
Mia'-con  cep"-/wn,    J  opinion. 
Mk-con'-duct,  *.  Wrong  conduct ;  ill-behaviour. 
7b  Mis'-con-duct",  83  :  v.  a.  To  manage  amiss;  to 


Mis'-coN-jKcr"-£7R*,  (-jecf-ore,  147)  #.  A  wrong 

guess. 
7b  Mia'-con-jec/"-*re,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  guess  wrong. 
7b  Mu-con'-stbetjb,  (-stroo,  109)  v.  a.  To  interpret 

erroneously,  whether  the  object  be  words  or  things. 
Mis-con'-stra-er,  36  :  #.  lie  who  misconstrues. 
Mi»/-Con-struc"-/ion,  89 :  t.   Wrong  interpretation; 

wrong  view;  erroneous  opinion  derived  from  some- 
thing. 
Mu»'-CON-TIn"-U-JNCB,  #.    Ceasatiou. 
To  Mu'-cor-rect",  v.  a.   To  mistake  in  attempting 

to  correct. 
To  Mi8-coun'-8EL,  v.  a.  To  advise  wrong. 
7b  Mis-count',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  count  erroneously: — 

sea.  To  make  a  wrong  reckoning. 
Mis-COunt',  i.  An  erroneous  reckoning. 
Mi»'-CRK-JNCB,   1  g.  Faith  placed  amiss;  false  faith; 
Mib'-cbb-^n- cr,  J  unbelief  of  truth. 
Mis'-cre  ant,  «.    One  that  holds  a  false  faith,  [Lord 

Rivers,  1477  *]  hence  the  modern  sense,  a  vile  wretch. 
Mis'-cre-atb,  99:lo-  Formed  unnaturally  or  ille- 
Mis^-crb-a'-tbd,  J  gitimately;  deformed. 
7b  Mis-date',  v.  a.  To  date  erroneously. 
Mis-date',  82 :  #.  A  wrong  date. 
Mis-deed',  s.  Evil  deed,  wicked  action. 


(MISS)  MIS- 

To  Mi8-DEEM/,  v.  a.  To  judge  wrong,  to  deem  amiss 
7b  Mis'-db-m  ban",  3 :  v.  a.  To  behave  ilL 
Mis'-de-mean~-o*r,  (-ur,  120)  «.  Ill  behaviour;  in 

law,  an  offence  less  atrocious  than  a  crime. 
7b  Mib'-db-bxtb",  v.  a.  To  turn  or  apply  improperly. 
Mis'-DB-ftf  rt~,  (-seTt,  157)  «.  in  desert. 
Mu'-DK-vo"- T/ox,  89  :  «.  Mistaken  piety.  [Milton.] 
Mis'-di^-ET,  9.  Improper  food.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis'-DJ-RECT",  v.  a.  To  lead  or  guide  amiss. 
Mia'-Di  s  •  PO-SI  I^-ION,  1 5 1 ,  89  :  #.  Disposition  to  UL 

[Bp.  Hall.] 
To  Mi8r  di8-tiw".gwUh,  158,  145:  v.  a.  To  make 

wrong  distinctions. 
7b  Mis-do,  (-dOo,  107)  v.  a.  and  n.   To  do  In  a 

wrong  or  evil  manner  :—neu.  To  commit  faults, 
Mis-do'-er,  #.    One  who  does  wrong. 
Mis-do'-ing,  «.    A  wrong  done,  an  ofleuoe. 
7b  Mis-doubt',  (-dowt,  31,  157)  r.a.  To  suspect 

of  deceit  or  danger.  [Shaks.  Dryden.] 
Mis-do  116^,  «.    Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger ;  irreso- 
lution, he*itation.  [Shaks.] 
Mis-douotMail,  117:  a.    Misgiving.    [Spenser.] 
«*T»  See  Miss  previously  to  MISS. 
To  Mim'-ex-ploy",  v.  a.  To  employ  amiss. 
Mia'-em-ploy~-inent,  «.    Improper  application. 
Mis- EASE,  (-ert,  151)  t.    Uneasiness.  [Chaucer.] 
Mis-EN'-TRr,  $.   A  wrong  entry,  as  in  a  book. 
BsF*  See  Miikr  and  its  relations.  Miserable,  Misebt 

ace.,  previously  to  MISS. 
Mis'-em-bem",  «.  Disregard,  slight. 
7b  Mis*es'-t»-mate,  105  :  v.  a.   To  estimate  amiss. 
7b  Mismul',  (-ft^l,  112)  195  :  v.  a.  To  bend  amiss. 
Mis- pare',  «.    Ill  state;  misfortune. 
To  Mis-kabu'-JON,  121 :  v.  a.   To  form  amiss. 
MiB-y&i'-gANCB,  (-fa'-x^nct,  100,  151)  «.  Wrong 

done.  [Law.] 
7b  Mib-fbjgn',  (.fa\n,  100,  157)  v.  *.    To  feign 

with  ill  design.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis-form',  v.  a*  To  form  amiss. 
Mis-POR'-rtTNB,  (-tint,  Coitoq.  ch'oon,  147)  t. 

Ill-fortune;  calamity;  unlucky  event 
Mts-forA-Zunexl,  a.    Unfortunate.    [Milton:  prose.] 
7b  Mis-g/vk',  (-gutv,  77,  104)  v.  a.   In  a  literal 

but  unusual  sense,  to  give  amiss;  in  iis  usual  sense, 

followed  by  a  pronoun  used  reciprocally,  to  All  with 

doubt,  to  deprive  of  confidence. 
Mis-o-iv'-ing,  #.    A  failing  of  confidence,  distrust. 
Mltf-Qor'-TEN,  114  :  a.   Unjustly  obtained. 
7b  Mis-oov'-BHN,  (-guv'-em,  116)  v.a.  To  govern 

ill,  to  administer  unfaithfully. 
Mia-gov'*rned,  1 14 :  a.   Ill-taught,  unrestrained. 
Mts-gov'-tr-nance,  «.   Irregularity. 
Mis-gov'-ern-ment,  #.    Ill  management ;  ill  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  ;  irregularity. 
7b  Mis-gravv',  1 1  :  v.  a.   To  graft  amiss. 
7b  Mis-ground7,  v.  a.   To  found  erroneously. 
7b  Mis-ouidb/,  106:  v.  a.    To  lead  into  error,  to 

direct  amiss. 
Mis-gui'-dance,  #.    False  direction. 
Mis-hap7,  t.   Ill  luck,  calamity. 
7b  Mis-hap/-pm,  114 :  v.  n.  To  happen  UL 
7b  MI8-HEAU',  103  :  v.  «.    To  hear  imperfectly. 
Mia-h^ard',  (-herd,  135)  part.   Wrongly  heard. 
«T  See  Mishmash  and  Mishm a  previously  to  MISS. 
7b  Mia'-m-PROVR",  (-pr03v,  107,  189)  v.  a.   To 

improve  to  a  bad  purpose. 
MisMi 
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im-prove/'-ment,  «.    in  use  or  employment 
7b  Mis/-ih-FBR,/,  v.  a.   To  infer  incorrectly 
7b  MiftZ-nr-FORM",  v.  a.   To  give  erroneous  infor- 
mation to. 
Tb«  rigs  =  if  uttd  after  dkmIm  of  spelling  that  hate  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mlth-un,  i*.  r,  minion,  165 :  vixh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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(MISS)  MIS- 

Mii,-in-form"-er,  #.   One  that  misinforms. 
MisMn-for-ma''-/ion,  89:  #.   Wrong  information. 
To  Mis'-IN-STRUCt",  v.  a.   To  instruct  amiss. 
Mis'-in-struc/'-fion,  89:  #.  Wrong  instruction. 
Mis'-m-TBL"-LI-QBNCB,  t.    Wrong  information. 
To  Mis/-in-tbr'/-PRBT,  t>.  a.    To  interpret  erro- 
neously. 
MisMn-ter"-pret-eT,  *.  One  who  misinterpret*. 
Mis'-in-ter/-pret-a"-fton,  *.  Wrong  interpretation. 
To  Mis-join',  v.  a.  To  join  unfitly. 
To  Mis-judos',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  judge  m  of ;  to 

mistake:— neu.  To  form  false  opinions,  to  judge  ill. 
Miwudqb'-mbnt,  196:  «.   Wrong  or  unjust  judge- 
ment. 
To  Mimbn',  v.  a.  To  be  ignorant  oft. 
«9~  See  Mism*,  which  U  not  a  compound  of  the  Saxon 

Mis-,  previously  to  MISS. 
To  Mis-kin'-Dljb,  v.  a.  To  kindle  to  an  ill  purpose. 
To  Mis-xnoif',  (-no,  157,  7)  t>.  a.   Not  to  know. 
To  Mis-lay',  1  «.  a.   To  lay  in  a  wrong  place;  to 
I  Mis-laid',      >  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected;  to 
Mis-laid',     j  lose. 
Mis-lay'-er,  s.   He  that  mislays. 
Mis-laid',  pari.  a.   Placed  amiss,  lost. " 
♦ST  See  To  Mule  and  its  noun  hereafter  under  Mist. 
To  Mis-lbad',      I 
I  Mis-led',  135:  \v'\ 
Misled',         Jotl 
Mis-lead'-eT,  «.   One  who  leads  into  error. 
Mis-le^rn'-ed,  (-lern'-ed,  131)  a.    Learned  in 

what  is  useless  or  wrong.  [Bp.  HalL] 
lb  Mis-like',  v.  a.  and  it.    To  disapprove,  to  dis- 
like:—nets,  [Milton.]   To  feel  displeasure. 
Mis-like',*.   Dislike.   [Shaks.] 
Mis-li'-keT,  *.   One  that  disapproves. 
To  Mis-l/vb',  (-ltr,  104)  v.  n.    To  live  amis*. 

[Spenser.l 
Mis- luck',  #.   Ill  luck,  misfortune. 
To  Mis-m an'-aob,  99  :  v.  a.  To  manage  ill 
Mis-man'-age-ment,  #.   Ill  management. 
To  M ib-mark.',  V.  a.    To  mark  erroneously. 
To  Mis-match',  v.  a.  To  match  unsuitably. 
To  Mis-namb',  v.  a.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 
Mis-no'-mer,  #.   A  wrong  name;  particularly  a  wrong 


lead  into  a  wrong  way 
»  lead  wtray. 


name  to  a  party  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law. 
Mi8/-o-br'/-di-bncb,    90:    #.    Wrong    obedience. 
[Milton.] 

To  Mis'-ob-serve",  C-zerv,  151)  v.  a.  To  observe 
inaccurately;  to  mistake  in  observing. 

*j©"»  See  Misooakist,  Misooynv,  Misooynist,  which  are 
not  formed  with  the  Saxon  Mis-,  along  with  Misan- 
thrope, &c,  in  the  word*  previously  to  MISS. 

Mis'-o-pin"-jon,  (-yun,  146)  #.  Erroneous  opinion. 

To  Mis-OR'-DER,  v.  a.  To  ordei  ill ;  to  conduct 
badly. 

Mis-or'-dcT,  *.  Irregularity,  disorder. 

Mis-or'-dcT-ly,  a.    Irregular,  unlawful. 

To  MiSPEL,  7b  MlSPBND,  &C— See  Misrepel,  Mis- 
spend. &c 

To  Mis'-per-suadb",  (-swade,  145)  v.  a.  To 
bring  to  a  wrong  notion. 

Mis'  per-Bua"-*ion,  (-zhun,  147)  «.  Wrong  notion. 

To  Mis-placb',  v.  a.   To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  Mis-pleat/,  v.  n.    To  err  in  pleading. 

To  Mis-point7,  v.  a.    To  put  wrong  stops  to. 

To  Mm-PRINT/,  v.  a.    To  print  incorrectly. 

Mis-print',  82 :  #.    An  error  of  the  press. 

To  Mis-prisr',  (-prizt,  151)  v.  a.  Literally,  to 
take  in  a  wrong  manner ;  which  is  capable  of  two 
special  senses,— to  take  or  esteem  below  desert,  to 
despise ;  to  misconceive,  to  mistake, 


(MISS)  MIS- 

Mis-prw'-ton,   (-pmh'-un,  147)  «.  Scorn,  con- 
tempt, mistake ;  [Shaks. ;]  in  law,  neglect,  negligence, 
or  oversight:  Misprision  of  treason  consists  in  a  bare 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without  assent- 
ing to  it,  which  is  negative  misprision;  while  a  positive 
misprision  consists  in  the  commission  of  something 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 
Mis'-PRO-CBBd"-INO,  #.  Irregular  proceeding. 
To  Mis'-PRO-FBSs",  v,  a.  To  profess  with  falsehood- 
To  Mh'-JPRO-NOUNCb",  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  pronounce 

amiss.  m 

To  Mis'-pro-por^-won,  (-port'-shun,  130,  89) 

o.  a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 
Mis'-PROUD,  a.  Viciously  proud.  [Shaks.} 
To  MlS-QDOTR/,  188 :  V.  a.  To  quote  falsely. 
Mi8/-WO-ta'r-/<on,  89  :  #.  Erroneous  quotation. 
To  Mis-rate',  v.  a.  To  estimate  erroneously. 
To  Mis'-RE-CITb",  V,  a.  To  recite  incorrectly. 
Mis'-re-ci^-tal,  #.  A  wrong  recital. 
To  Mis-RBc'-KON,  114  :  v.  a.  To  reckon  errone- 
ously. 
To  Mis'-RB-LATb",  V.  a.  To  relate  inaccurately  or 

falsely. 
Mis/-re-la'/-/tbn,  t.  False  or  inaccurate  narration. 
To  Mis'-RB-mem*-BER,  v.  O.  To  mistake  by  trusting 

to  memory. 
To  Mis'-re-port",  (-poAirt,  130)  v.  a.  To  giro  a 

false  account  of. 
Mis'-re-port",  *.  False  report  or  representation. 
To  Mis'-RBP-RB-SBNt",  (-lent,  151)  v.  a.  To   re- 
present not  according  to  reality  or  truth. 
Mis'-rep-re-*ent#*r,  #.  He  who  misrepresent*. 
Mis-rep'-rfr*en-ta"-/M>n,  89:  t.  The  act  of  mis- 
representing;  a    wrong    account,   either  wilful   or 
through  error. 
To  Mis'-rb-ptjte",  v,  a.  To  have  in  wrong  esti- 
mation. 
Mis-RtTLi1,  109:  #.  Tumult,  confusion;  reveL 
Mis-rwMy,  105 :  a.  Unruly.  [Bp.  Hall.} 
&T  See  Miss,  (the  compeUatkra,)  previously  to  MISS. 
OST  See  To  Miss,  and  its  correspondent  noun,  at  the 

head  of  the  class  of  words  now  in  progress. 
f3T  See  Missal,  which  is  not  a  compound  of  the  Saxon 

Mis-,  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
7b  Mis-say',  ]  v. a.  and  ».  To  speak 

I  Mis-said',  (-seel,  135)  >  iU     of.    to     censure  ; 
Mis-smd',  (-s«d,  119) J  [Obs.]  to  utter  amiss: 
— no*.  To  censure  |  to  say  wrong. 
To  Mis-seem',  t/.  n.  To  make  a  false  appearance ; 

to  misbecome.  TObs,] 
£?-  See  Misselbird  and  Misseldine,  which  are  not  com- 
pounds of  the  Saxon  Mis-,  after  all  the  words  under 
MISS. 
Mis-sbm'-BLJNCB,  #.  False  resemblance.  [Spelman.] 
To  Mi8-8BRVB/,  V.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully. 
7b  Mis-shapb',  v.  a.  To  shape  ill. 
Mis-sha'-ptn,  114:  a.    Ill-shaped.  Mis-ahaped, 

(143)  is  also  correct. 
<fc^>  See  Mtbsilk,  Mibstok,  &c.  Missive,  which  are  not 
compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis-,  after  all  the  words  un- 
der MISS. 
7b  Mis-speak',  103 :    *)  v.  «.  and  a.  To  blunder 
I  Mis-spoke',  >in   speaking:  —  act.    To 

Mis-spoMcen,  114  :)  speak  Incorrectly, 
fcy  See  Mist  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
To  Mib-spel',  «.  a,  To  spell  amiss ;  to   utter  as 

with  wrong  letters. 
Mis-spelt/,  a.  Spelt  amiss.   [The  regularly  formed 

word  is  also  correct] 
Mis-s pel'- ling,  s.  False  orthography. 
7b  Mis-spbnd',1  v.  n.  To  spend  ill, 


Fowls: 


to  waste ;  to 
1  Mis-spent',  \  waste,  (with  a  reciprocal  pronoun.) 
Mis-spent/,  J  as  "  It  miupends  itself." 
The  tcbemet  entirt,  ond  tho  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

£uV-wAv.  chVm5u:  P<*-P^:  &*1  8*d :  )'&>  »•  *>je*>9  55 s  o,  t,  "\,  &c  ww/e,  171. 
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(MISS1)  MIS- 

Mis-spend'-* r,  #.  One  who  spends  ill  or  prodigally. 

Mis-apenW,  «.  Waste  ;  ill  employment. 

Mis-spoke*.    \     D     _,   „.        .     _ 

Mis-spoMcen.  /-*•  To  MU»P"lk'  •bove- 

7b  Mis-state^  v.  a.  To  state  erroneously. 

Mis-state '-ment,  «.  A  wrong  statement 

t*>  See  Must,  (a  term  in  chemistry,)  and  Mist,  after 

afl  the  words  under  MISS. 
To  Mis-sw&ak',  (-sware,    100)  r.  a.  To  swear 

falsely. 
To  Mis-tah',  1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take  wrong 

I  Mis-took',  118:      [in   i   figurative  sense, — to 
Mis-ta'-ken,  114:  J  conceive  or  understand  erro- 
neously : — sen.  To  err  in  judgement  or  opinion. 
Mis-take7,*.  Misconception;  error. 
Mis-ta/-ka-ble,  a.  That  may  be  mistaken.  [Colloq.] 
Mis-ta'-krn,  a.  Wrong. — erroneous  in  judgement, 
view,  or  opinion;  as  "  1  am  mistake*;"  "  Your  friend 
wasfSM&Me*;"  as  an  adjective  iu  this  sense  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  participle  passive  or  past, 
as  in  the  following  examples ;  "  My  opinion  is  mis- 
taken,"  or  "  I  am  mistake*  by  roy  hearer* ;"  "Your 
friend  has  mistake*  my  meaning ;"  where  the  sense  is 
different  from  that  of  the  adjective. 
Mis-taW,  (-tain)  pari,  and  a.  Mistaken.  [Poet] 
Mis-ta'-ken-Iy,  ad.  In  a  mistaken  sense. 
Mis-ta'-ker,  #.  One  who  conceives  erroneously 
Mis-ta'-king,  a.  and  *•  Conceiving  erroneously  : — 

s.  An  error,  a  mistake. 
Mis-ta'-king-ly,  ad.  Erroneously. 
7b  Mis-TBAqn',  (-teetch,  63)1  v.  a.  To  toeaa  er- 
I  Mis-tau^At/,  r-t4«t,  162)  >  roneonsly  ;    to  in. 
Mis-t&aghtf,  Q-tJtat,  162)  J  struct     in    wrong 
principles  or  habits. 
7b  Mis-tell',  195 :  "J  v.  a.   To  tell    nn- 

I  Mi  9- to  Id',  (-toled,  116)  >  faithfully  or  inaccu- 
Mis-told',  (-toled,  116)  J  rately. 
7b  Mis-tem'-pjbr,  v.  a.  To  temper  ill. 
(fc>  See  To  Mister  undeT  Minister :  for  Mister,  (the  com 
pellation.)  see  Master,  and  also  under  Mistress,  see 
Mistcr,  (adj.}  in  its  place  after  all  the  words  under 
MISS. 
7b  Mis-tbrm',  v.  a.  To  term  erroneously. 
£7»  See  MirrruL,  Mistily,  Mistiness,  under  Mist,  after 

all  the  words  under  MISS. 
7b  Mis-thlwk',  (-ttingk,  158)  \  v.  a.   To  think 
I  Mi8-thou</kt!,  (-thirty  12G)    >  ill ;  to  think  er- 
Mis-MoiwAt',  (-rtaSot,  162)   J  roneonsly. 
1A'\B~ihovghtf,  82:  *.  Wrong  opinion.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis-time.',  v.  a.  and  n.  Not  to  time  aright : — 

*eu.  To  neglect  proper  time. 
fc>  See  Misttun  under  To  Mix. 
To   Mis-tV-tlb,  101:  v.  a.  To  call   by  a  wrong 

title. 
%y-  See  Mistletoe  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
Mis-told*,  part, — See  To  Mistell,  above. 
Mis-took',  pret.  tense. —See  To  Mistake. 
7*0  Mis-train',  v.  a.  To  educate  amiss. 
ToMis'-thans-late",  v.  a.  To  translate  erroneously. 
Mis/-trans-la"-/fon,  *\  An  incorrect  translation. 
C9-  See  Mistress,  &c  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
Mis-trust7,  #.  Want  of  confidence  ;  suspicion. 
To  Mis-trust',  v.  a.  To  suspect,  to  doubt 
Mis-trust'-ful,  117:  a.  Diffident,  doubtful. 
Mis-trust'- fwl-ly,  ad.  Doubtingly. 
Mis-trust'-fttl-ness,  *.  Diffidence,  doubt 
Mis-trust'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  mistrust 
Mis-trastMess,  a.  Unsuspecting. 
7b  Mis-tuns'.  9.  a.  To  tune  wrong ;  to  untune. 
7b  Mis-turn',  v.  a.  To  pervert  [Obs.J 
To  Mis-tu'-tor,  v.  a.  To  instruct  amiss. 
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To    miscon- 
mistake. 


MIS 

$mT  See  the  compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis-  under  Miss 
above. 

7b  Ml8/-UN-DER-8TANl/f9  36 :' 

I  Mis'-un-der-gtood", 
M  ifZ-un-der-stood", 
Mis/-un-der-8tand"-ing;,  «.  Error,  misconception 

dissension,  difference,  disagreement 
7b  Mis-uss/,  (-uze,  151)  v.  a.  To  treat  or  use  im- 
properly, to  abuse. 
Mis-u'-«age,  (-zagc,  99)  *.  Ill  use ;  bad  treatment 
Mis-ase',  (-ucc,  137)  82:  *.  Bad  use. 
7b  Mis- VOUCH7,  (-vowtch)  v.  a.  To  vouch  falsely. 
7b  Mis-wed7,  v.  a.  To  wed  improperly. 
7b  Mis-WSBn',  v.  Is.  To  misjudge.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis- wend7,  v.  n.  To  go  wrong.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis-itritb',  (-rit*)  )  ,.-  „, 

I  Mis-tcrote',  (-rot/)  \  157  :  *  "'  To  wnle  m* 
Mis-i*rit'-t*n,  114,Jeon*eU* 
Mn-iFRor/OffT',(-raS»t,  157, 126, 162)  a.  Wrought 

or  worked  amiss. 
To  Mis-tors',  «.  n.  To  be  Joined  amiss.  [Milton :  pr  J 
MlS-ZJL4L'-0l7f,    (-X8I'-US,    120)    a.     MUtakenly 

zealous. 
MlSSAL=mTs/-«al,  12:  t.  The  mass- book,  or,  as 

it  would  be  analogically  called,  mats' ~al:  see  Mass 

compare  also  Missive,  &c. 
MISSELBIRD,    MISSELDINE,    MISSEL- 
TOE.— See  under  Mistletoe. 
MISSILE,  MISSION,  Ac.— See  in  the  next  class. 
MISSIVE,  mts'-slv,  105,  189 :  a.  and  *.  Such  as 

is  sent,  as  a  letter,  a  weapon  from  the  hand,  &c.:— s. 

(jObs.]  A  letter :  a  messenger. 
Mis'-stle,    105:  a.  and  s.    Sent   from  the   hand; 

striking  from  a  distance : — s.  A  missile  weapon. 
Mis'-SZON,    (mW-un,   147)   s.    Commission,  the 

state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority ;  persons 

sent  on  any  account,  very  frequently  to  propagate 

religion;  in  old  senses  now  disused,  dismission,  dis. 

charge;  faction,  party. 
Mi/-«on-a-ry,  129,  105 :  s.  and  a.  One  sent  to 

propagate  religion;    (the  original  word   was    Mu'- 

«ton-er,  now  disused :) — a.  Pertaining  to  missions  for 

propagating  religion. 
Mit'-tbnt,  a.  Sending  forth;  emitting. 
Mrr/-TI-MU8,  #.  (•'  We  send."^  A  warrant  by  which 

a  justice  sends  or  commits  to  prison.  [Lat] 
MISSY,  raV-se^,  105 :  s.  Sulphate  of  iron  when 

it  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  sub- 
sequently calcined  so  as  to  have  become  yellow:  it 

used  to  be  written  Misy. 
MIST=onist,  #.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the 

ground;  a  small  thin  rain  not  perceived  in  single 

drops ;  any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 
7b  Mist»  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  cover  with. vapour. 
Mist'-y,  105  :  a.  Clouded  with  mist 
Mist'-i-ly,  ad.  With  mist;  darkly,  obscurely. 
Mist'-t-ness,  «.  State  of  being  misty  ;  obscurity. 
Mist"-en-cum'-bered,  114:  a.  Loaded  with  mist. 
Mist'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Clouded  as  with  mist  [Shaks.] 
To  Mis'-LB,  (mtz'-zl,  151,  101)1  v,  n.    To    rain 
7b  MiV-Zle,  (mti'-zl,  151,  156)  J  in  imperceptible 

drops  like  a  thin  mist. 
ft>  The  former  spelling  is  sanctioned  by  etymology ; 

the  latter  is  more  analogical;  the  most  usual  spelling 

is  however  that  which  conforms  to  the  pronunciation, 

namely.  To  Mix'xle. 
MISTER. — See  Master,  and  also  under  Mistress. 
MISTER=ml8'-t*T,  c.  Literally,  trade  or  trade  of ; 

hence,  sort  of;  as  "  Mister  arts,"  sort  of  arts ;  "  What 

mater  wight,"  what  sort  of  wight  [Obs.] 
To  MISTER.— -See  under  Minister. 
MISTION.— See  Mixtion  under  To  Mix. 


r>See  Misty  under  Mist,  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 

The  sign  =  b  used  after  mods*  of  spoiling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Con$onarU$t  mish-un,  •,  e.  mission,  165 :  vtih-un,  U  e.  vm»«,  165 :  itfn,  166 :  fhSn,  166 
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MIX 

&»  See  the  compound*  of  the  Saxon  Mis-  under  Miss 
above. 


MISTLETOE,  miz'-zl-to,  131, 156,  101,  189  : 
«.  A  plant  or  shrub  that  grows  on  trees,  frequently  on 
the  apple-tree  and  the  oak :  it  was  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Druids. 

Mis'-sbl-dimk,  (mlz'-zl-dtn,  151,  114,  105)  t. 
Another  name  of  the  mistletoe. 

Mis'-sel-bird,  *.  The  misseldine  thrush. 

MlSTRESS=mW-trSs*,  {Colloq.  in  connection 
with  a  proper  name,  mtn'-aest.]  «.  A  woman  who 
governs,  correlative  to  subject  or  tenant,  and  the  femi- 
nine of  master;  she  that  has  something  in  possession; 
she  that  has  skill  in  something ;  a  female  teacher ; 
she  that  is  beloved  and  courted,  of  which  the  correla- 
tive in  the  days  of  chivalry  was  servant;  in  a  special 
sense,  a  woman  kept  in  concubinage ;  sometimes,  in 
its  general  sense,  it  is  used  contemptuously :  it  is  the 

J i roper  style  of  every  lady  who  is  mistress  over  a 
amily,  or  married,  and  not  entitled  by  birth  or  in 
right  of  her  husband  to  a  higher  style. 

To  Mis'-tress,  v.  n.  To  court.  [Obs.] 

Mis'-tress-ship,  *.  Female  dominion 

Mu'-TEH,  t.  This  form  of  the  word  master  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the  sake 
of  analogy  with  nistrest ;  for  mistret*  among  our  old 
writers  often  had  the  form  mastress  'Chaucer.  Doct 
Tale :— Bale,  1549]  in  order  to  suit  with  master,  which 
was  then  used  where  we  now  find  mister. 

MISY.— See  Missy. 

fc>  Words  compounded  with  the  Saxon  Mis-,  will  not  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  place  above,  but  must  be 
sought  forunder  MISS. 

MlTE=mitt,  s.  Something  very  small ;  hence,  ap- 
propriately, a  very  small  insect;  a  small  piece  of 
money  in  Scripture  history  j  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
gjrain. 

Mi'-ty,  a.  Having  insect  mites ;  as  mity  cheese. 

MITELLA«m4-l81Ma,#.  A  plant. 

MlTER=nu'-teT,  #.  A  junction  of  boards  at  an 
angle  of  45°. 

MITURIDATE,  mTto'-r£-date,  #.  An  old  form  of 
medicine  named  from  Mithridates,  kiug  of  Pbntas. 
Mithridate  mustard  is  a  plant. 

To  MITIGATE,  mtt'4-gAtt,  v.  a.  To  temper,  to 
mollify ;  to  render  less  intense. 

Mit'-i-ga-ble,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  mitigation. 

Mit'-i-gant,  a.  Lenient,  lenitive. 

Mit"-i-ga'-tive,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  alleviate. 

Mit"-t-ga'-tor,  38  :  s.  An  appeaser. 

Mit/-i-ga"-/*oD,  89;  «,  Abatement  of  any  thing 
penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

MITRE,  mi'-tur,  159  :  f.  An  ornament  for  the 
head;  an  episcopal  crown;  figuratively,  the  rank  and 
revenues  of  a  bishop  or  abbot.— See  also  Miter. 

Mi'-tr«J,  (ml'-turch  a.  Wearing  or  privileged  to 
wear  a  mitre. 

MITTENS,  mtt'-tenz,  143:  $.pt.  Coarse  gloves 
for  the  winter ;  gloves  reaching  up  the  arm,  but  not 
covering  the  fingers. 

M1TTENT,  MITTIMUS.— See  under  Missive. 

MITY.— See  under  Mite. 

To  MIX,  mlcka,  188:  v.  a.  and  it.  To  mingle 
with  something  else ;  to  mingle,  to  blend,  to  Join  :— 
neu.  To  become  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 

Mixed,  (mlckst,  114, 143)  pret.  and  part.  [ThU 
being  necessarily  pronounced,  if  in  one  syllable,  as  if 
written  Mixt,  is  quite  unnecessarily  made  irregular  by 
being  so  written.] 

MiJrflT-Iy,  ad.  In  a  mixed  manner,  wrongly  written 
though  pronouueed  Mistly;  it  may  properly  bo  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables. 

Mur'-tn,  (mlck'-sn,  114)  t.  That  which  is  mixed 
together,  formerly  applied  as  a  name  for  a  dunghilL 

Mix'-cT,  s.  One  who  mixes,  a  mingler. 


MOC 

Mu/-/ion,  (mickgtf-yun,  Colloq.  mfcksV-ahun, 
147)  «•  Mixture. 

W  Some  old  writers  use  Misr-ton,  (mlst'-shun.) 

Mur'-tere,  (micks'-t&re,  Colloq.  mlcksV-ah'oor, 
147)  s.  The  act  of  mixing;  state  of  being  mixed;  the 
compound  formed  by  mixing;  an  ingreaieut  added 
and  mixed ;  in  chemistry,  a  mixture  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  compound,  is  one  in  which  only  mechanical 
changes  have  been  effected,  and  so  differs  from  com- 
bination.—See  Mechanical. 

Mix'-TI-lin"-B-<4U,  a.  Containing  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent lines  i  as  right  lines,  curves,  &c 

MIZMAZE^miz'-mizt,  '.  A  word  formed  from 
mass  by  reduplication,  and  having  the  same  meaning. 
[Locke.] 

MIZZEN=mfc-ZD,  114:  «.  The  aftermost  of  the 
fixed  sails  of  a  ship. 

Miz'-zen-mast,  #.  The  mast  which  supports  the 
after  sails,  and  is  nearest  the  stern. 

To  MIZZLE,  mlz'-zl,  101 :  v.  *,  (See  To  Misk 
under  Mist.)  To  rain  small  rain,  to  mule. 

M1ZZY,  mtz'-ziu,, «.  (Compare  Mizmase,)   A  bog. 

MNEMONIC,  ni-mon'-tck,  88:    1  157:  a.  As- 

M  N  EMON ICAL,  n£-mon'4-cal,  J  sitting  the 
memory. 

3fne-mon'-ics,  $.  pU  The  science  of  the  means  by 
which  the  memory  may  be  assisted ;  the  art  of  memory. 

MO=mo,  a.  and  ad.  More,  originally  used  in  con- 
nection with  nouns  plural;  as  more  music ;  Calliope 
and  muses  mo;  (compare  Enow.)— ait.  More.  [Obs.] 

7b  MOAN=moan=roont,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  lament, 
to  deplore;  —  sen,  To  make  lamentation,  to  utter 
moans. 

Moan,  #.  Cry  of  sorrow,  lamentation. 

Moan'-ing,  *.  An  audible  lamenting. 

Moan'-fal,  117:  a.  Lamentable. 

Moan'-fwl-ly,  ad.  With  lamentation. 

MOAT=moU,  t.  (Mote,  so  spelled,  is  a  different 
word.)  Originally,  a  mound,  thence  the  adjoining 
caual  or  ditch  formed  round  the  castle  or  bouse  for 
defence;  a  deep  trench. 

7b  Moat,  v.  a.  To  surround  with  moats. 

MOB,  To  MOB,  MOBBISU,  Ac— See  under 
Mobile. 

To  MOB,  MOB,  MOBCAP.— See  under  To  Moble, 

MOBBY,  m5b'-bk,  105 :  s.  An  American  drink 
made  of  potatoes.  [Yet  it  is  not  in  Webster's  Diet.] 

MOBILE,  ra6bMl,  94,  105:  a.  and  «.  MomUe. 
[SkeltonJ—  #.  The  multitude,  as  being  restless  and 
fickle.  [South.  L'Estrange.] 

Mob-iK-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.  The  power  of  being 
moved;  activity  ;  in  cant  language,  the  populace. 

Mob,  «.  The  crowd;  a  tumultuous  multitude  of 
people. 

ISP*  This  contraction  of  the  need  word  began  to  take  its 

Slace  about  the  year  1690,  and  soon  after,  in  spite  of 
iddisona  humorous  protest  against  it,  LSpect.  135] 
settled  into  proper  English. 

7b  Mob,  v.  a.  To  harass  or  overbear  by  tumult*  in 
vulgar  pbrase,  to  scold. 

Mob  -bish,  a.  Done  after  the  manner  of  the  mob. 

7b  MOBLE,  mdV-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  wrap  op  as 
in  a  hood.  (Shaks.  Ham,  a.  U.  s.9.:  Shirley,  a  dra- 
matist of  the  same  school,  but  of  later  date,  writes  it 
MoWe.] 

7b  Mob,  v.  a.  To  wrap  up  as  in  a  veil  or  cowL, 
[More,  1669.] 

Mob,  1  #.  A  kind  of  female  undress  for  Use 

Mob'-cap,J  head. 

MOCCASON=moc/-ka-son,  18 :  #.  A  cover  fer 
the  feet  made  of  deer-skin  without  a  sole. 

MOCHA-STONE,  mo^-cd-ston*',  161:  ».  A 
dendrite  related  to  the  agate. 

To  MOC K= mock,  v.  a.  and  ft.  Strictly,  to  imitate 
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deridingly,  to  mimic  in  contempt ;  to  deride,  to  ridicule ; 
to  fool,  to  tantalize ;  to  defeat,  to  elade .— neu.  To  make 
contemptuous  sport. 

Mock,  a.  and  «.  False,  counterfeit,  not  real : — t. 
Mimicry;  ridicule;  fleer,  sneer,  gibe;  any  act  of  con- 
tempt. 

Mock'-a-blf,  a.    Exposed  to  derision.  [Shaks.] 

Mock'-age, «.    Mockery.  [Burton.] 

Mock'-tr,  *.    One  that  mocks. 

Mock'-er-y,  #.  Imitation,  counterfeit  appearance; 
derision,  scorn ;  ridicule ;  subject  of  laughter;  vanity 
of  attempt 

Mock'-ing, «.    Derision,  insult 

Mock'-ing-ly,  ad.    In  contempt ;  with  insult 

tt9"  Among  the  compounds  are  Mock-orange,  Mocht- 
privet,  Mock' -willow,  (planU ;)  Mock-leaf,  or  Mock-ore', 
(a  sulphuret  of  tine;)  MockTing-stock**  (a  butt  for 
merriment))  MocVing-bird',  Tan  American  thrush 
that  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,)  &c 

MOCKEL,  moV-kl,  114  :  a.    Mkkle.  robs.] 

MODAL,  &C. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MODE=modt,  «.  Manner  ;  also,  degree,  state,  or 
any  thing  that  constitutes  manner:  in  special  senses, 
that  which  has  existence  only  as  a  manner  or  affec- 
tion of  something  else;  as  Twelve,  Beauty,  which 
cannot  exist  independently  of  things  twelve  in  number, 
and  of  things  beautiful  in  quality ;  the  manner  of  con- 
jugating a  verb,  namely,  of  au  active  verb  as  distin- 
guished from  a  passive  one,  &c;  (this  is  more  com- 
monly called  mood;}  the  manner  of  a  syllogism  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  constituent 
piopositions ;  the  manner  of  an  air  in  music,  which 
among  the  ancients  always  had  its  peculiar  sentiment, 
Dorian,  Ionian,  Phrygian,  &c;  and  among  the  mo- 
derns has  a  certain  relationship  of  the  fundamental 
chord  to  its  third,  which  third,  being  the  third  major 
or  the  third  minor,  determines  the  mode ;  the  manner 
or  fashion  of  dress,  &c,  prevalent  at  any  time ;  in  which 
application  see  the  word* lower. 

Mo^-dal,  a.  Having  existence  only  in  other  things, 
not  having  independent  existence. 

Modal'- i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.    State  of  being  modal. 

Mode,  #.  Fashion :  in  a  special  sense,  it  was  a  sort 
of  thin  silk  worn  by  ladies: — 8ee  the  other  senses 
above. 

Mo'-dish,  O.    Fashionable. 

Mo'-dish-ly,  ad.    Fashionably. 

Mo'-diah-neae,  t.    Affectation  of  the  fashions. 

MODEL=m6d'-31,  *.  (Compare  Mode.)  A  pattern 
of  something  to  be  made ;  a  mould ;  a  mould  or  repre- 
sentation taken  from  something ;  a  pattern,  standard, 
or  example  generally;  something  representative; 
something  small  or  diminutive.  [The  last  two  senses 
may  be  found  in  Shakspeare.] 

To  Mod'-el,  v.  a.    To  plan,  to  shape. 

Mod'-el-leT, #.    One  that  forms  models. 

Mod'-el-ling,  194  :  #.  The  art  of  forming  models, 
one  of  the  branches  of  sculpture. 

MorZ-ULB,  147:  «.  An  external  form;  [Shaks.;]  a 
measure  or  size  or  some  one  part  In  architecture  for 
regulating  the  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 

To  Mod'-ule,  t>,  a.  To  model,  to  shape  ;  to  modu- 
late. [Obs.] 

MODERATE=m6d'-£r-£a,  a.  Literally,  limited, 
restrained;  hence,  observing  reasonable  bounds  in  the 
gratification  of  appetite, — temperate  i  not  luxurious ; 
not  hot  in  temper;  not  exeessive  in  any  respect;  of 
the  middle  rate. 

To  Mod'-er-ate,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  regulate,  to  restrain, 
to  repress ;  to  make  temperate ;  in  a  special  sense,  to 
decide  as  a  moderator:  (See  Moderator.}— neu.  To 
become  less  violent  or  intense  j  in  a  special  sense,  to 
preside  as  a  moderator. 

Mod'-er-ate-ly,  ad.    With  moderation. 

Mod'-er-ate-neu,  f .    Quality  of  being  moderate. 

Mod'-er-a^-lion,  89  :  *.  Restraint  within  due  bounds ; 
temperance,  forbearance;  calmness;  frugality. 


MOH 

Mod"-er-a'-tor,  38:  t.  A  calmer  or  restrainer; 
specially,  one  who  presides  in  a  disputation  to  restrain 
the  contending  parties. 

MODERN =mod'-ern,  36 :  a.  and «.  Late,  recent, 
not  antique ;  in  Shakspeare,  vulgar,  common :— #.  A 
person  of  modern  times,  not  an  ancient :  The  Modems 
are  those  of  modern  nations,  or  of  nations  whieh  arose 
out  oftheTuins  of  the  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  people  of  which  are  called  The  Ancients. 

To  Mod'-tr-niie,  v.  a.  To  render  modern ;  to  adopt 
to  modern  habits  or  taste ;  to  change  from  an  ancient 
to  a  modern  idiom. 

Modff-rr-ni'-£cT,  *.  One  who  adapts  by  modernizing. 

Mod'-era-ism,  158:  8.  Deviation  from  ancient  or 
classical  idiom.  [Swift] 

Mod'-ern-ist,  *.    An  admirer  of  the  moderns. 

Mod'-ern-ness,  *.    State  of  being  modern ;  novelty. 

MODEST=m5d'-£8t,  a.  Restrained  by  a  sense  of 
propriety;  not  forward,  not  bold,  not  presumptuous; 
not  loose  or  unchaste. 

Mod'-est>ly,  ad.  Not  arrogautly,  not  impudently ; 
decently,  not  loosely  or  wantonly. 

Mod'-esty,  105:  *.  The  virtue  which  arises  out  of 
a  strong  sense  of  propriety,  decency,  and  decorum, 
accompanied  by  a  restrained  opinion  of  one's  own 
merits,  and  a  fear  of  not  attaining  or  of  forfeiting  the 
respect  of  others ;  moderation ;  unobtrnsiveness ;  chas- 
tity, purity :  A  modesty  piece  is  a  part  of  female  dress, 
spoken  of  by  Addison,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  stays  before,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear 
them  low. 

MODICUM,  modicum,  [Lat.]  $ .  Small  portion. 

To  MODIFICATE,  Ac— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  MODIFY,  m5d'4-f  y,  105,  6 :  v.  a.  and  «. 
(Compare  Mode,  &c.)  To  change  the  qualities  or 
accidents  of,  to  vary  the  shape  of;  to  qualify : — ant. 
To  extenuate. 

Mod"-t-fi'-a-ble>  a.    That  may  be  modified. 

To  Mor/'-I-rz-CATE',  ».  a.    To  qualify.  [Pearson.J 

Mod'-i-fi-ca,'-f»on,  89:  *.  The  act  of  modifying; 
the  change  made  by  modifying. 

MODILLION,  mi-dtl'-yon,  146, 12:  t.  An  orna- 
ment in  the  cornice  of  the  three  higher  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, serving  as  a  bracket  to  support  the  projecture 
of  the  larmier  or  drip. 

MODISH,  &C— See  under  Mode. 

To  MODULATE^mod'-A-laU,  v.  a.  (Compare 
Mode  and  Model.)  Generally,  to  adapt  to  certain 
limits,  to  proportion  parts  to  each  other;  specially,  to 
form  sounds  with  relation  to  a  certain  key ;  to  inflect 
the  voice  so  that  its  accents  shall  have  a  relatiou  to 
each  other. 

Mod"-u-la'-tor,  38  :  #.  no  or  that  which  modulates. 

Mod'-u-Ia"-/ion,  89:  #.  The  act  or  practice  of 
modulating  j  any  thing  modulated,  particularly  sound. 

Mod'-ule,     \  _         .     __  ,  . 

To  Mod>-u\e,f  *""**"  V***1 

MODUS=rao'-du8,  #.  (See  Mode,  of  which  this  is 
the  original  Latin.)  A  word  applied  to  the  mode  of 
tithing  (modus  decimandi)  when  a  compensation  is 
made  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  hence  a  compensation. 

MODWALL«m5d'-wivl,  112,  26:  #.  A  bird 
that  destroys  bees. 

MOE.— See  Mo.  (more.) 

MOE,  7b  MOE.— See  Mow,  (mouth.) 

MOGUL=mA-giil',  *.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of 
Hindoostan. 

MOH  AlR=mo'-hare,  ».  The  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat 
in  Turkey  of  which  camlets  were  made ;  cloth  made 
of  hair. 

MOHAMMED,  &c— See  Mahomet. 

MOHOCK=mo/-h8ck,«.  A  name  given  to  certain 
ruffians  who  infested  the  streets  of  London,  so  called 
from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  that  name  in,  America: 
Mo' hawk  has  the  same  meaning. 


The  tiga  =  Is  nted  after  mod**  of  apelUag  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  found. 

Consonanti:  mlsh-un,  i".  e.  minion,  165  :  vixh-un,  i.  e.  vi$ion,  165  ;  thm,  166  :  th£n,  166. 
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MOIDORE=mW4-dArt,  29 :  #.   A  gold  coin  of 

Portugal  rated  at  £1.  7«- 
MOIETY,  mtV4-tkb  29,  105  :  $.    Half;  one  of 

two  equal  share*. 
To  MOlL=moil,  29 :  v.  a.    To  daub  with  dirt. 
To  M01L=*moil,  v.  *.  and  a.    To  toll,  to  drudge : 

— act.  To  weary.  JObs.] 
M01STi=moUt,  29  :  a.    Wtt  in  a  imall  degree  ; 

not  dry. 
To  Moist,  v.  <*.    To  make  wet  in  a  mull  degree,— 

to  damp,  to  moisten. 
Moistf-y,  105 :  a.    Drixxltog.  [Obs.] 
Moist'-ness,  t.  Dampness,  state  of  being  a  little  wet. 
Moistf-fid,  117:  a.    Full  of  moisture.  [Obs.] 
Mois/'-ure,  (moistf-Ar*,  147)  #.    State  of  being 

moist;  moderate  wotness ;  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
To  Mow'-rei*,  (raois'-sn,  156,  114)  v.  a.  To 

damp,  to  moist. 
Mois'-Zen-CT,  t.    He  or  that  which  moistens. 
MOKE=mokt,  #.    Mesh  of  a  net.  [Ainsworth.] 
MOKY,  mo'-kk  a.  Dark,  murky,  muggy.  [Ainsw.] 
MOLAR^moMar,  a.  Used  for  grinding.  [Bacon.] 
MOLASSES=mo-laV-8«88,  *.  Treacle;  properly 

Melasses,  which  see. 
MOLE^mole,  r.    A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of 

the  body;  a  spot,  whence  Vrom-moie,  improperly  t'ros- 

mouid. 
MOLE=molc,  «.    A  mass ;  specially,  a  mound ;  a 

massy  work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  for  protect- 
ing ships  in  harbour ;  sometimes  it  means  the  harbour 

itself;   among  the  Romans  a  mausoleum  of  massy 

structure :— See  also  lower. 
Mo-li'-mi-noua,  120  :  a.    Very  important  [More.] 
Mol'-x-CULB,  92  :  «.  A  very  minute  particle  of  matter. 
Mole,  *.    A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  growing  in  the 

uterus. 
MOLE=molt,  s.    A  little  animal  that  works  up  the 

ground,  properly  called  a  mould- warp. 
7b  Mole,  v,  a.    To  clear  from  mole-hills.  [Local.] 
Mole'- eyed,  (-Id*,  106)  a.  Having  very  small  eyes ; 

blind,  according  to  the  common  notion  of  the  mole. 
Molk'-hill,  s.    Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole ;  it 

is  used  proverbially  as  something  small. 
MoLs'-WiliiP,  140  :  *•    Mould-warp. 
(9"»  Other  compounds  are  Mole*  bat,  (a  fish ;)  Mole* -cast, 

(dirt  cast  up  oy  a  mole ;)  Moltf -catcher ;  Mold '-cricket, 

(an  insect;)  Mole1 -track,  (course  or  the  molo  under 

ground,)  &c. 
MOLECULE.— See  under  Mole,  (a  mass.) 
MOLE-EYED,  &C— See  under  Mole,  (an  animal.) 
To  MOLEST=mo-lest',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  trouble, 

to  vex. 
Mo-lest'-er,  36  :  t.    One  who  molests. 
Mo-lesV-ful,  117:  a.    Vexatious.  [Barrow.] 
Mol'-e9-ta"-/ton,  92,  89 :  #.  Annoyanoe ;  disturb- 
ance given ;  uneasiness. 
MOLIMINOUS.— See  under  Mole,  (a  mass.) 
MOLINIST,  m5M4-n!irt,  105:  #.    A  follower  of 

Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  opposed  the  Janseniste, 
MOLLIENT,  mol'-ySnt,  146:  a.   Softening. 
To  MoiAli-fy,  105,  6  :  v.  a.  To  soften ;  to  assuage ; 

to  appease;  to  qualify. 
Mol"-lt-fi'-<i-ble,  a.    That  may  be  softened. 
Mol'-li-fi-ca"-/ion,  89 :  ».    Act  of  softening. 
MoL-LUsAcii,  s.  pi.    Literally,  soft  creatures,  a  name 

applied  to  animals  of  soft  bodies  and  no  internal 

skeletons. 
Mol-lutr'-can,  a.    Pertaining  to  mollusca. 
MOLOSSES.— See  Molasses  and  Melasses. 
MOLOSSUS=mo-16V-su8,  «.    A  foot  of  three 

long  syllables  hi  classical  poetry:  it  is  also  written 

Molosse. 

The  acbemm  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wtal 

Vowelt:  gaV-wav  chap'-man:  pi-pi7:  it* 
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MOLTEN,  molc'-to,  116, 114:  a.  (See  To  Melt) 
Melted ;  made  of  melted  metal.  [As  an  adj.  not  oba.] 

MOLY,  moMkj,  105  :  #.    The  wild  garlic. 

MOLYBDENA=m61'-Ib-de"-na,  f.  A  mineral 
ore  which  is  a  common  sulphuret:  it  was  once  coo- 
founded  with  substances  containing  lead. 

Mol'-yb-de"-num,  #.  A  metal  which  exists  mineral, 
ized  by  sulphur,  from  which  state  it  has  been  obtained 
in  small  separate  globules  of  a  gray  colour,  excessively 
difficult  of  fusion. 

Mo-lyb'-den,  «.    The  same  as  molybdena. 

Mo-lyiZ-deD-ows,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  molybden. 

MOME— moau,  f.  (Compare  Mum.)  A  dull,  stupid, 
silent  follow,  a  mum-chance.  [Spenser.] 

MOMENT=mo7-mSnt,  t.  Primarily,  force,  impul- 
sive weight;  hence,  consequence,  importance,  weight, 
value ;  hence  also,  that  which  rushes  by  with  a  force 
derived  as  from  eternity :— See  it  in  this  sense  lower. 

Mo-ment'-al,  a.    Important.  [Unusual] 

Mo-men  t'-ous,  120:  a.  Important,  weighty,  of 
consequence. 

Mo-mentf-ura,  *.  Impetus,  the  quantity  of  motion 
in  a  moving  body. 

99T  This  is  the  Latin  of  the  leading  word. 

Mo'-MXNT,  f.  The  most  minute  part  of  time  ;  an 
instant:— See  the  head  word. 

Mo'-men-tar-y,  a.  Lasting  but  a  moment,  done  in 
a  moment. 

<ST*  Old  authors  use  Momen'tal  and  ifo'mentauy  in  the 
same  sense,  to  which  Johnson  adds  Mo'ncnta  stoat. 


Mo'-men-tor-i-ly,  105 :  ad.    Every  i 

t9*  Old  authors  use  Momenfallu. 

MOMMERY,  mum'-m£r4uj  116:  #.  Mummery, 

which  see. 
MONACHAL,  MONACH1SM.— See  in  the  en- 

suing  class. 
MONAD=mSn'-<5d,  *.    That  which  is  one,  or  by 

itself;  an  indivisible  thiug;  an  ultimate  atom. 
Mo-nad'-i-Cal,  88 :  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  monad. 
Mon'-^-dxlph,  (-delf,  163)  s.  That  which,  though 

single,  is  as  a  brother  to  itself;  the  name*,  of  a  plant 

whose  stamens  are  united  in  one  body  by  the  ulamruu. 
Mo-nan'-der,  #.  A  plant  Which  b  simply  masculine, 

or  has  but  one  stamen. 
Mon'-JRCH,  (-ark,  161)  *.    He  who  rules  eolrff, 

or  without  an  associate,— a  king ;  one  that  presides ; 

that  which  is  highest  of  its  kind. 
Moo'-ar-cAett,  t.    A  female  monarch.  [Unusual.] 
Mo-nar7-cA<*l,  a.  Suiting  a  monarch,  regal.  [Milton.] 
Mo-nar'-cAic,  88,1  a.   Vested  in   a   single    ruler: 
Mo-nar'-cAi-Cfll,  J  Monorchia/  is  less  in  use. 
Mon'-ar-cAy,  (-k^)  s ,  The  government  of  a  single 

person;  kingdom, empire. 
Mon'-ar-cAiat,  t.  An  advocate  for  monarchy. 
To  Mon'-ar-cAize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  play  the  kins; .- 

— act.  To  rule  over  as  a  kiug. 
Moh'-a-chau  (mon'-<J-k<5l,  161)  a.  Solitary,  living 

alone  as  a  monk  in  his  cell ;  monastic. 
Mon'-a-cAbm,  158:  t.  The  state  of  monks. 
Mon'-os-ter-y,   (collwj.    tndn'-ds-tre^,   105)    t. 

House  of  religious  retirement,  abbey,  cloister,  convent. 
Mo-naa'-tic,  88,1  a.  Religiously  recluse ;  pertain. 
Mo-nas'-ti-cal,  J  ing  to  a  monk  or   a  monastery ; 

the  former  word  is  often  used  substantively  to  signify  a 

monk. 
Mo-naa'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  Eeelusely. 
Mo-nas/-tt-cUm,  59,  158:  *.  Monastic  life. 
g>  See  the  remainder  of  this  class  of  words  hereafter 

along  with  Monoceros. 
MONDAY,  mun'-da^,    116:   s.    Literally,    the 

moon-day,  or  that  dedicated'  to  the  moon,— the  second 

day  of  the  week. 
b  tb«  nombvra  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gd6d :  j'G5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c  sjur/e,  171. 
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MONDE,  moond,  [Fr.] 

'  o  &now 


170:  t.  The  world;  a 
circle  of  people  who  "know  and  visit  each  other j  a 
globe  as  an  ensign  of  royalty. 

MONETARY,  mun'4-tar-^  116 :  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  money. 

C9-  This  word  is  of  recent  use  in  the  language :  etymo- 
logically  it  cannot  claim  immediate  relationship  to 
Mam*y%  because  the  latter  has  passed  through  the 
Saxon  from  the  original  Latin,  while  Monetary  comes 
directly  from  the  Latin,  and  hence,  a  speaker  might 
choose  to  say  Mo-ny-tar-y :  but  this  pronunciation,  if 
it  ever  has  been  need,  will  inevitably  yield  to  that 
which  connects  the  werd  in  sound  as  In  sense  with  the 
established  word  money* 

Mon'-BY,  (mun'4^  116)  t.  Stamped  metal,  gene- 
rally gold,  silver,  or  copper,  or  any  thing  else  used  at 
the  measure  of  price ;  coin ;  (a  single  piece  is  not  now 
called  a  money,  but  a  piece  of  money,  and  conse- 
quently the  word  does  not  at  present  often  occur  in 

*  fp«: 


quentry  the  word  does  not  at  pi 

the  plural,  unless  in  the  sense  or  payments  or  receipts 

of  money;)    bank  notes,  notes  of  hand,  letters  of 


credit,  accepted  bills  on  mercantile  firms ;  (these  are 
called  money,  but  such  application  of  the  word  must 
be  understood  as  a  licence  of  speech,  and  the  things 
themselves  distinguished ;  for  though,  when  immedi- 
ately convertible,  a  bank  note,  &c.  may  be  equal  to 
money,  perhaps  more  desirable  as  more  convenient, 
yet  it  is  liable  to  a  discount,  and  to  the  bankruptcy  or 
roguery  of  the  subscribers  or  accepters,  and  therefore 
is  not  the  same  thing;)  uncoined  gold  or~eilver;  (this 
may  be  deemed  money  without  any  or  much  danger 
from  the  extended  use  of  the  word,  because  the  diffe- 
rence between  stamped  and  unstamped  metal,  allow- 
ing the  weight  and  purity  in  the  tatter  case  to  be 
ascertained,  is  never  so  great  as  to  leave  much  room 
Jot  difference  in  any  calculation }  as  an  axiom  in 
political  economy,  it  should  indeed  always  be  deemed 
that  while  gold  and  silver  remain  the  measure  of 
price,  the  metal  itself  can  never  have  a  price.) 

Mon'-ttd,  (mun'-Id,  114)  a.  Rich  in  money ;  able 
to  command  money :  it  is  often  used  in  distinction  to 
wealth  in  real  estate ;  the  old  orthography  was  mon'- 
eyed. 

Mon'-ey-er,  36:  s.  A  banker,  or  one  who  deals  in 
money ;  a  mlnter.  [Obs.] 

Mon'-ey-lesa,  a.  Having  no  money,  pennyless. 

Mom*-et-mat/-ter,  f.  Something  in  which  money 
is  concerned ;  account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MoM"-BY,fl-WORrHf,  (-wurtt,  141)  #.  Something 
that  will  bring  money ;  the  full  value  of  what  is  paid. 

t^- Other  compounds  are  ifon"ey-batf ;  _Mon"ei/-hoxf ; 


Mon"ey-bro'ker  ;    MoW'ey-chan'ger ;'  MonPey-ten'der 

MnTey-scTWener ;  the  meanings  of  which  require  no 

explanation ;  and  MoiFey-tpin'ner,   (a  smalt  spider 

held  to  prognosticate  rood  luck  or  the  receipt  of  monev 

(a  plant;) 


to  the  person  it  crawls  on ;)  MoWey-ioortf, 
&c. 

MONGCORN,  mung'-coni,  1 16 :  t.  Mixed  corn. 
[Obs.] 

MONGER,  mung'-gtter,  116, 158,  77,  36 :  s.  A 
trader,  a  dealer:  at  present  scarcely  used  rut  in  com- 
position. 

MONGREL,  mung'-grgi,  116,  158:  a.  and  #. 
Of  a  mixed  breed  .*— *.  Any  thing  of  mixed  breed ; 
particularly  a  dog. 

MON1ED.— See  under  Money. 

MONIL1FORM,  mA-nil'-i-form,  a.  like  a  neck- 
lace. 

MON1MENT,  m5n'-£-m«nt,  #.  (Compare  the 
next  class.)  Something  to  preserve  memory ;  a  super- 
scription, an  image.  [Obs.] 

To  MONlSH«mSn'-l8h, «.  a.  To  admonish.  [Obs.] 
Mon'-isWr,  36  :  #.  Admonishes 
Mon'-bh-ment,  t.  Admonishment. 
Mo-ni/'-wD,  (-nlsh'-un,  89)  *.  Instruction ;  warn- 
ing. 
Mon'-i-b've,  105 :  a.  Admonitory. 
Mon'-i-tor,  38 :  s.  An  adviser ;  the  upper  boy  in  a 


MON 

school-doss  appointed  to  look  to  the  others,  or  instruct 
them. 
Mon'-t-tor-y,  129, 105  :  a.  and  #.  Conveying  useful 
instruction,    containing   warning:—!.    Admonition; 
warning. 

Mon'-Hto"-ri-<jl,  90,  47:  a.  Containing  admouL 
tion ;  teaching  by  monitors ;  taught  by  monitors. 

Mon'-t-tress,  *.  A  female  monitor. 

MONK,  mungk,  158:  #.  (See  Monachal,  &c. 
under  Monad.)  One  who  lives  as  a  recluse  or  in  soli- 
tude: this  is  the  etymological  sense,  but  it  does  not 
describe  the  life  which  the  monks  always  led. 

Monk'-er-ar,  # .  The  life  of  monks :  a  term  seldom 
used  but  In  scorn. 

Moitk'-hood,  118 :  s.  The  character  of  a  monk. 

Monk'-ish,  a.  Monastic  ;  pertaining  to  monks. 

t>  Among  the  compounds  are  MonhW-hood  and  Monk's'- 
rhubarb,  which  are  names  of  plants. 

MONKEY,  mung'-k^,  116,  158 :  t.  An  ape,  a 
baboon. 

MONOSCEROS=m6-nds'-fl*r-688,  #.  (See  Mo. 

nad  and  the  words  under  it.)    The  oae-horncd  animal 

or  unicorn :  some  old  authors  spell  it  Monos'cerot. 
Mou'-o-don,  18:  $.  The  sea-unicorn. 
Mon'-o-ghorDj  (-cord,  161)  #.  An  instrument  of 

one  string. 
MoN,-o-CflRO-KAT,,-lc,  161,  88:  a.  Consisting  of 

one  colour ;  presenting  rays  of  only  one  colour. 
Mon'-o-co-tyl"-e-don,  *.   A  plant  with  only  one 

cotyledon  or  seed  lobe. 
Mon,-o-cot/-y-led//-o-nott8,   81,   92,    120 :    a. 

Having  but  one  seed  lobe. 
Mo-noc/-u-L4B,  a.  One-eyed :  Monoculous  is  the 

same. 
Mon'-o-CULB,  *.  An  insect  with  one  eye. 
Mon'-o-dac"-tf-loi7B,  120:  a.    Having  but  one 

finger  or  toe. 
Mon'-o-dramb,  *.  A  dramatic  performance  by  only 

one  person. 
Mon'-o-dro-maf/'-ic,  88  :  a.    Dramatic  in  quality, 

but  having  only  one  performer. 
Mon'-O-df,  105 :  #.  A  song  or  poem  in  which  one 

Erson  throughout  is  supposed  to  utter  feelings  affect* 
g  himself  in  particular. 
Mon'-odist,  *.  One  who  utters  a  monody. 
MoN'-ar"-cwN,  (-e'-ah'an,    103,  147)  #.    That 
which  dwells  in  one  house,— a  name  in  botany  to  the 
class  of  plants  whose  structure  is  both  male  and  fe- 


Mo-NOQ'--i-iir,  87  :  #.  The  condition  or  restraint  of 
not  marrying  a  second  wife  on  the  death  of  the  first. 

Mo-DOg'-a-mist,  «.  A  professor  of  monogamy. 

Moa'-o-gam,  t.  That  which  admits  not  double  nup- 
tials,—a  plant  which  has  but  a  single  flower. 

Mon'-O-GRam,  f.  One  character  in  writing;  particu- 
larly a  cipher,  or  intertexture  of  letters  in  one  figure. 

Mon'-o-gram-mal,  a.  Having  the  manner  of  a 
monogram. 

Mon'-O-grapA,  163  :  «.  A  description  confined  to 
one  class  of  things ;  also  a  monogram,  particularly  a 
single  letter  standing  for  two  or  more  sounds. 

Mo-Noo'-R^-PHr,  (-f&j,  163)  87 :  «.  That  which 
describes  by  one  means,  namely,  by  lines  without 
colours ;  a  representation  simply  by  lines. 

Mon'-0-gra/>A,  s,  A  description  by  one  means ;  or 
more  commonly,  a  description  of  only  one  thing  or  one 
class  of  things. 

Mon'-o-GYN,  (-jin)  s.  That  which  is  simply  femi- 
nroe,— a  plant  with  only  one  style  or  stigma. 

Mon'-O-looPE,  (-I5g,  107)  *,  That  which  is  spoken 
by  one  person,— a  soliloquy. 

Mo-nol'-o-gist, #.  One  who  soliloquizes. 


Consonant t : 
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Mo-nom'-^-chf,  (-k£\j,  163)  #.  A  tingle  combat 

Tbesign  =  '» used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mlsh-ur  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  th£n,  16C. 


MON 


MOO 


Mon'-ome,  *.  In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  hat  but  one 
name. 

M(hNo'-M/-4r,  90 :  #.  A  quantity  expressed  by  one 
name  or  letter. 

Mo-NOP^-TErr,  87,  98,  67, 105 :  #.  Solitary  .of- 
fering or  sensibility. 

MoN,-o-PKT/'-^-Locrs>  a.  Having  but  one  petal. 
[Bot.]  _ 

Mo-noph'-thoho,  (tnA-n8p/-A5ng,  143)  #.  A 
simple  vowel  sound,  as  distinguished  from  a  diphthong, 
a  triphthong.  &c. 

Mo-noph'-yl-i.oitb,  120:  a.  One-leaved.  [Bot.] 

Mo-noph'-F-SITE,  «.  One  who  maintains  that  Christ 
had  but  one  nature. 

To  Mo-nop/-0-uzb,  v.  a.  To  buy  up  so  as  to  be 
the  only  purchaser,  to  obtain  sole  possession  of  a 
commodity  or  of  a  market ;  to  engross,  to  obtain  the 
whole  of. 

Mo-nop'-o-list,  «•  One  who  monopolises. 

$9*  There  are  two  words  older  than  this,  Monop'oler, 
(quite  obs.)  and  Monoj/oiUer. 

Mo-nop'-o-ly,  # .  The  sole  power  of  trading  in  some 
article  or  at  some  place. 

Mow'-o-POi/'-r-Loapjs,  107 :  #.  A  performance  in 
which  one  person  sustains  the  dialogue  of  many. 

Mo-nop'-tkr-JL,  a.  Having  but  one  wing,  applied 
in  general  to  a  circular  building  with  one  wing  and  a 
roof  supported  only  by  pillars. 

Mon'-of-totb,  9.  A  noun  used  only  in  one  case. 

Mon'-o-8PRu"-ico(73,  1*20:  a.  Having  a  single 
seed  to  each  flower. 

MoN'-o-sPHKRf'-/-c^L,(-8f«r/4-cal,  163)  a.  Con- 

*  sitting  of  one  sphere. 

Mon'-o-stich,  (-stick,  161)  9,  A  tingle  verse  con. 
tattling  complete  meaning. 

Mon'-o-8TROph"-ic,  (-strof-ic,  163,  88)  a. 
Having  but  one  sort  of  stanza ;  free  from  restraint  so 
as  to  form  but  one  great  stansa. 

Mon'-0-byl"-IwI-bue,  #.  A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Mon'-0-flyl-lab"-ic,  88,1  a.  Consisting  of  a  mono- 

Mon'-o-8yl-lab"-i-cal,  i  syllable,  or  of  monosyl- 
lables. 

Mon'-O-THK-ISM,  158  :  *.  The  doctrine  or  belief  of 
the  existence  of  only  one  God. 

Mo-NOnr*-B-LiTB,  f.  One  who  holds  that  Christ  had 
but  one  will. 

Mon'-o-tonb,  # .  A  single  key  or  musical  sound ;  a 
tone  in  speech  which  varies  but  little  from  one  mu- 
sical key. 

Mon'-o-ton"-i-cal,  a.  Monotonous.  [Chesterfield.] 

Mo-not'-O-novs,  120  :  a.  Unvaried  in  tone ;  having 
no  variety  of  key  or  cadence ;  unvaried. 

Mo-not'-o-ny,  t.  Uniformity  of  tone  or  sound  ;  by 
catachresis,  uniformity  or  sameness  to  the  eye. 

MONSIEUR,  moangst-vooV,  or  nearly  moct- 
ynr,  [Fr.]  170  :  *.  The  compellation  to  a  French 
gentleman ;  sometimes  used  in  the  third  person,  to 
signify  a  Frenchman. 

MONSOON=m5n-8SSnf,  *.  A  periodical  wind 
in  the  East  Indies,  blowing  for  a  certain  number  of 
months,  generally  six,  from  Iho  same  point  of  the 
compass,  then  changing  and  blowing  the  same  time 
from  the  opposite  quarter :  there  are  winds  within  the 
tropics  on  the  Atlantic  which  blow  throughout  the 
year  from  the  same  quarter:  all  these  winds  are  called 
trade-winds,  but  especially  the  latter. 

MONSTER=m6n'-ateT,  #.  Something  which  for  its 
deformity  is  a  sight  or  object  fit  to  be  shown,— tome- 
thing  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature';  something 
excessive  in  mischief  or  wickedness;  in  a  special 
sense,  a  man  who.  instead  of  tlie  natural  sexual  pro- 
pensity, has  a  desire  to  wound  or  stab  females. 

To  Mon'-ster,  v.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  [Shalt*.] 

Mon'-strotrs,  120 :  a.  and  ad.  Deviating  from  the 
common  order  of  nature ;  strange,  wonderful ;  enor- 
mous; shocking,  hateful:— ode.  [Coltoq.]  Exceedingly. 


Mon'-stroi/s-ly,  ad.  In  a  monstrous  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

Mou'-strotfS-nns,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  mon- 
strous. 

Mon-itros'-t-ty,  9.  The  state  of  being  monstrous; 
an  unnatural  production :  Shakspeare  and  other  old 
writers  sometimes  use  Mon'-strtt-os"-t-ty. 

MONTANIC»m5n-taV-lck,  88:  «.  Pertaining 
to  mountains. 

MONTANIST,  m5n'-ta-ni8t,  158:  #.  A  fol- 
lower of  Montana*,  a  Phrygian,  who,  in  the  second 
century  of  Christianity,  pretended  to  new  revelations. 

MONTA  NT=mon/-tant,  9 .  An  old  term  in  fencing. 

MONTERO=mon-ter*'-o,  #.  A  horseman's  cap. 

MONTETH=mon'-tStt,  #.  A  vessel  for  washing 
glasses  conveniently,  so  named  from  the  inventor. 

MONTH,  muntt,  116:  #.  One  of  the  portions  or 
the  year  named  from  the  revolutions  of  the  ssoea;  a 
calendar  month  is  30  or  31  days,  except  February, 
which  is  88  or  29;  the  solar  month  is  nearly  30f  daye, 
or  the  time  during  which  the  sun  passes  through  30° 
of  the  ecliptic ;  the  lunar  month  is  »J  days,  nearly ;  in 
correspondence  with  which,  four  weeks  are  also  called 
a  month:  A  month**  mind  signifies  a  longing  desire;  a 
phrase  which  originated  in  the  remembrance  days  of 
monkish  times,  when,  at  periodical  seasons,  the  asras? 
or  memory  of  a  bountiful  testator  was  to  be  kept  alive 
by  roaucs  and  prayers, 

MonM'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Continuing  or  happening  once 
a  month :— ode.  Once  a  month. 

MONTOIR,  moang-twaW,  [Fr.]  170 :  «.  A 
stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a  horse. 

MONTROSS=m6n-troW,  s.  An  under  gunner. 

MONUMENT^mSn'-A-ment,  #.  A  stroetare  or 
device  placed  as  a  memorial  of  a  remarkable  event,  or 
of  a  person  deceased, 

Mon'-u-men//-tal,  a.  Serving  as  a  monument ;  pre- 
serving memory;  belonging  to  a  tomb. 

Mon'-u-men"-tal-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  memorial. 

To  MOO=mo3,  v.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow, 
imitated  from  the  sound.  [A  ohild*s  word.] 

MOOD=m6od,  «.  Mode,  of  which  word  it  is  another 
form,  and  often  used  instead  of  it  in  the  special 
senses  of  the  manner  of  conjugating  a  verb;  the 
manner  of  a  syllogism;  and  the  manner  or  style  of 
musk.— See  Mode. 

MOOD=-mo5d,  #.  Temper  of  mind,  temporary  scale 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  any  passion  or  feeling. — hu- 
mour; sometimes  it  signifies  the  particular  mood 
anger,  in  the  same  way  that  passion  often  signifies 
anger;  and  in  the  derivatives,  it  generally  signifies 
gloom  with  anger. 

Mood'-y,  a.  Angry,  raging ;  tad.  gloomy. 

Mood'-nly,  105:  ad.  Angrily;  gloomily. 

Mood'-t-nesa,  9 .  Anger;  gloom;  sadness. 

MOON=mB5n,  9.  The  changing  luminary  of  the 
night}  a  lunation,  a  month:  a  half -moon  often  meaae 
the  figure  of  a  crescent,  or  a  structure  like  it. 

Moon'-ed,  a.  Moon-like;  bearing  titles  of  the  moon. 
[Milton.] 

Moon'-et,  s.  A  little  moon.  [Bp.  Hall] 

Moon'-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  lnnated ;  [Un- 
usual ;}  in  cant  language,  tipsy. 

Moon'-ish,  a.  Variable  at  the  moon ;  flighty  ;  verging 
toward  lunary. 

Moon'-ling,  s.  A  simpleton. 

Moon'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  moonlight. 

Moon'-ltyAt,  (-lite,  115)  «.  and  a.  The  light  af- 
forded by  the  moon  ^-adj.  Illuminated  by  the  moon. 

Moon'-shine,  #.  and  a.  The  bright  light  of  the 
moon;  figuratively,  show  without  substance,  pre- 
tence ;  in  burlesque,  a  month : — ad.  Bright  with  bght 
from  the  moon. 

Moon'-shi-ny,  a.  Bright  with  light  from  the  moon. 


Tbt  »ch«D«  entire,  and  tba  principles  to  wbfcb  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  DieUonarjr. 

Vowth :  gaU'-wau :  chary-man :  pi-pi7 :  li* :  g36d :  j'Co,  •'.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,  t,  v,  &c  mute,  \7 1. 
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Moon'-ftrock,  a.  Lunatic. 

mm*  Other  compounds  we  Moon' beam,  Moou'-calf,  (m 
dolt  $  a  false  conception  or  mole  in  the  womb,  sup- 
posed  anciently  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the 
moon;)  Moan' eyed,  f dim-eyed;)  Moon'jiih,  (a  flth  of 
which  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  liko  a  half-moon ;)  Afros'. 
loved,  (loved  when  the  moon  shines ;)  Moon' -stone,  (« 
stone  of  white  colour,;  &c.  i  to  which  are  to  he  added 
Moo*ffern,  Moon'-sad.  Moon'-teed,  Moon  trefoil, 
Moon -wort,  &e*  as  names  of  plants. 

MOOR=«m55r,  41 :  #.  A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog,  a 
tract  of  low  and  watery  ground. 

Moor'-a;,  «.  Marshy,  fenny. 

Moor'-ish,  a.  Fenny,  marshy,  watery* 

MoorMand, «.  Watery  ground. 

Moor'-cock,  *.  A  fowl  not  web.footod  that  feeds  in 
the  fens. 

MooV-beo,  «.  The  hen  of  the  moor-cock. 

Moor'-game,  t.  Grouse. 

Moor'-ttone,  *.  A  species  of  granite. 

MOORamSOr,  *.  A  native  of  Mauritania  or  that 
part  of  Africa  now  called  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers,  fee. 

7b  MOOR=mC0r,  v,  a.  To  confine  or  secure  [a 
ship]  in  a  particular  station,  as  by  cables  and  anchors, 
or  by  chains:— «*».  To  be  confined  by  cables  or  chains. 

Moor-age.  # .  Station  where  to  moor. 

MoorMng,  s.  Anchors  and  chains  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour  to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOSE«mo3ce,  189:  t.  The  American  elk. 

7©  MOOT=mC5t,  v,  a.  and  ».  To  debate,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  argue  for  and  against.*— men.  To  argue  or 
plead  on  a  supposed  cause  by  way  of  exercise,  as  in 
studying  for  the  bar. 

M*^  »•  Dispute,  debate :  Moot  cage  or  Moot  point 
is  a  case  6i  tAat  to  be  mooted,  a  disputable  case. 

Mooter,  *.  A  disputant,  a  debater. 

MootZ-ing,  #.  The  exercise  of  disputing  supposed 


MOR 


prescribing 


MootZ-hall,  112:  s.  The  town -hall,  or  Mote-hall: 
To  Mote  is  to  meet,  which  is  the  original  sense  of  To 
Moot;  whence  its  derivative,  which  is  now  its  only 
sense. 

MOP=m5p,  t.  Pieces  of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool 
fixed  to  a  long  handle,  with  which  floors  are  cleaned. 

To  Mop,  v.  a.    To  rub  or  clean  with  a  mop. 

Mop'-pet,  14  :  t,  A  puppet  made  up  as  a  mop  is 
made ;  a  fondling  name  for  a  little  girl. 

Mop'-sey,  «.  A  moppet,  but  more  especially  in  its 
latter  sense. 

To  MOP>sm5p.  v.  n.  To  mock  by  making  mouths. 
[Ob..] 

Mop,  #.    A  wry  mouth  made  in  mockery.  [Shaks.] 

7b  MOPE=mop<,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  drowse  and 
gloom;  to  be  in  a  state  of  inattention,  stupidity,  and 
gloom :— oct  To  make  spiritless,  gloomy,  and  stupid. 

Mope,  # .    One  dull  in  spirits  and  mind. 

Mo'-pua,  *.    A  mope.    A  cant  word.  [Swift] 

Mo'-pish,  a.    Dull,  spiritless,  gloomy. 

McApUh-Deai,  s.    State  of  being  mopish. 

Mope'-tyrd,  (-Idt,  106)  a.    Purblind. 

MORAL-mor/-al,  129,  12:  t.  and  a.  In  an 
etymological  and  general  sense,  practice,  custom,  the 
ordinary  course  of  action,  which  meaning  is  retained 
In  some  of  its  applications  j  (see  the  last  two  words  of 
the  class;)  distinctively,  it  means  good  practice 
founded  on  views  of  right  and  wrong,  more  commonly 
called  morality ;  hence,  it  also  means  the  doctrine  of 
good  practice,  commonly  expressed  by  the  plural  word 
Morals,  which  sense  however  is  signified  by  the  noun 
singular  when  the  doctrine  or  practical  application  of 
a  fable  is  meant:—  adj.  Good,  as  estimated  by  a  tacit 
standard  or  right  and  wrong,  such  as  men  acquire  by 
the  Hght  of  reason  in  their  dealings  with  ench  other, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  good,  meaning  pious,  as 
estimated  by  a  law  of  religion :  virtuous ;  just ;  drawn 


cribing  men's  conduct  *  Shakspearo  in  one  place 
it  to  signify  moralising,  as  "  a  moral  too\r  Tko 
moral  law,  is  the  law  of  the  tables  delivered  by  Moses, 
in  distinction  from  the  ceremonial  law ;  with  regard 
to  that  or  any  other  law  that  prescribes  our  duty  as  by 
divine  authority,  it  may  be  observed  that  obedience  tc 
It  simply  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  law  of  Cod  is 
religious  goodness;  conformity  to  it  simply  from  ra- 
tional motives  is  moral  goodness ;  a  conformity  to  it 
on  both  accounts  identifies  moral  and  religious  good- 
nets :  the  moral  true  is  a  supposed  innate  or  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  concerning  the  existence  of 
which  much  disputation  has  been  expended,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  spared  by  a  previous  acknow- 
ledgement on  both  sides  that  our  powers  of  judgement, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  can  come  into  operation  only 
with  occasions  for  them,  and  be  strengthened  only  by 
opportunities  for  exercise ;  that  to  feel  an  injury  done 
to  himself  is  a  capacity  in  which  man  only  shares  with 
other  animals;  that  to  know  when  an  injury  is  done 
to  others  is  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  possession  and 
the  exercise  of  reason ;  and  that  a  capacity  for  emotion 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  a  capacity  to  know. 
Moral  philosophy  is  tho  science  of  the  dutirs  of  life, 
otherwise  called  Ethics  and  Morals:  it  is  an  inductive 
science  or  one  which  derives  its  rules  from  experience, 
although,  as  in  all  the  sciences,  a  great  deal  of  the 
reasoning  is  deductive  or  abstract:  Locke,  indeed,  had 
a  notion  that  it  might  be  entirely  reduced  to  a  system 
of  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  and  deductions,  like 
pure  Mathematics ;  it  might,  no  doubt,  but  its  objects 
would  not  be  in  the  least  advanced,  because  In  the 
application  of  such  a  science  to  the  actions  and  designs 
of  men,  the  nature  or  quality  of  those  their  individual 
actions  and  designs  would  remain  as  much  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  discussion  as  ever,  and  the   science 
would   be  practically  useless.— See   MatheeU    and 
Science. 
To  MoK-al,  v.  n.    To  moralize.  [Shaks.] 
Mor^l-cr,  9,    Amoralixer.  [Shaks.] 
Mot/-al-ljf,   ad.    In    a  moral   manner,   virtuously, 
justly ;  according  to  moral  doctrine:— See  also  lower. 
Mor'-al-ist,  *.    One  who  inculcates  moral  duties ; 

one  who  practises  morality. 
To  Mor'-al-ize,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  correct  the  morals 
of;  [Unusual,  but  proper;]  to  furnish  with  examples; 
[Spenser ;]  commonly,  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  moral 
purpose: — neu.  To  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects; 
to  make  moral  reflections. 
Mor"-al-i'-zeT,  a.  One  who  moralises. 
Mo-raK-i-ty,  84,  105  :  f.  (See  the  leading  word.) 
The  practice  of  goodness,— virtue ;  the  doctrine  of 
goodness,— ethics;  the  aualityof  an  action  as  esti- 
mated by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  mankind  past 
and  present :  in  a  special  sense  a  kind  of  drama  which 
succeeded  the  Miracle  plays  among  our  forefathers, 
of  which  the  persons  in  the  play  were  abstractions  or 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues,  vices,  mental 
powers,  and  faculties. 
Mor'-al*,  143 :  #.  pi.  Ethics  or  moral  philosophy ; 
morality ;  (for  these  senses,  see  the  leading  word ;)  the 
practice  or  customary  actions  of  any  one  as  arising 
from  habit  and  early  impressions ;  iu  which  sense  the 
word  loses  its  distinctive  meaning,  and  we  as  properly 
say  bad  morals  as  good  morals :  Manners  is  often  used 
as  an  equivalent  term,  but  it  admits  nevertheless  of  a 
distinction  from  Morals.— Seo  Manner. 
Momf-Ah,  a.  (See  the  leading  word.)  That  is  sup- 
ported by  tho  customary  course  of  things,  as  moral 
certainty,  a  moral  argument,  a  moral  conclusion :  A 
moral  universal,  is  a  universal  customarily  so  taken,  as 
in  saying,  All  men  are  able  to  speak ;  which  is  not 
strictly  true,  though  true  as  far  as  a  customary  mean- 
ing extends:  moral  certainty  is  distinguished  from 
physical  certainty,  which  is  a  certaintv  ascertained  by 
the  senses  or  obtained  by  a  real  induction  ami  the 
actual  examination  of  particulars;  and  also  distin- 
guished from  metaphysical  or  mathematical  certainty, 
which  is  a  certainty  evolved  out  of  what  is  already 
admitted  by  an  act  of  tho  mind  which  perceives  it  to 
be  included  in  that  admission. 


from  the  principles  of  morality ;  founded  on  morals  j 

„  Tba  slgasbnssd  alter  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  hrsgularitr  of  sousd. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  i. e. mission,  165 :  Yixh-un, i.e.  vision,  165 :  ttan,  166 :  then,  166, 
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Mor'-tfl-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  courts  of  things  ; 
not  physically  or  metaphysically,  yet  upon  every  other 
ground  of  rational  calculation.— See  also  above. 

MORASS=m&-raW, «.    Fen,  bog,  marsh. 

Mo-ras/-*y,  105 :  a.    Fenny,  marshy. 

MORAVIAN,  mA-ra'-vi-an,  90:  a,  and  t. 
Pertaining  to  Moravia  in  Germany ;  pertaining  to  the 
sect  called  Moravians,  because  the  people  of  that 
country  were  among  the  first  to  receive  its  doctrines : — 
s.  One  of  a  sect  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethren 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  at  present,  one  of  a 
sect  called  United  Brethren,  and  Herrnhuters,  who 
axe  followers  of  Count  Zinzendorf:  their  religious 
customs  much  resemble  those  of  the  methodists. 

MORBID=raor7-bid,  a.    Diseased. 

Mor'-bid-Iy,  ad.    In  a  diseased  manner. 

Mor'-bid-nes8,  s.    State  of  being  diseased. 

Mor-bifMc,  88 :  \  m     n     .      .. 

Mor-bose',  (-boct,  152)  a.    Not  healthy. 

Mor-bos7-t-ty,  s.    Diseased  state.  [Brown.] 

Mor-bil'-lous,  120:  a.  Having  the  character  or 
appearance  of  the  measles. 

MORDACIOUS,  mor-da'-sh  us,  147:  a.  Apt 
to  bite ;  biting;  figuratively,  sarcastic. 

Mor-da'-ctbtf8-ly,  ad.    Bitingly ;  sarcastically. 

Mor-dac'-i-ty,  (-daw'4-t^,  92)  #.  The  quality 
of  biting.    Evelyn  uses  Mor'dicancy. 

Mor'-dant,  a.  and  #.  Biting: — f.  A  substance 
which  combines  with  and  fixes  colours. 

Mor'-di-cant,  a.    Biting,  acrid. 

Mor/-di-ca"-/ion,  t.    Act  of  biting ;  corrosion. 

MORE=more,  #.  A  hill;  hence  Morelands  or  Mor- 
lands :  it  seems  also,  from  another  etymology,  to  have 
signified  a  root.  [Obs.] 

MORE=roort,  47 :  a.  ad.  and  t.  The  comparative 
of  much*  greater  in  quantity ;  the  comparative  of 
some,  many,  greater  in  number ;  added,  additional : 
The  more  and  the  lets,  the  greater  and  the  smaller; 
[Obs. ;]  the  more  part,  the  greater  part :  [Obs. ;]  —  adv. 
To  a  greater  degree;  before  an  adjective  it  serves 
instead  of  the  comparative  termination*  as  more  wise, 
for  wiser,  the  greater  number  of  adjectives  admitting 
of  no  other  comparative ;  it  is  often  used  with  the,  with 
which  it  forms  an  adverbial  phrase :  No  more,  no  longer ; 
not  again ;  by  ellipsis,  say  or  do  nothing  further :— s.  A 

E eater  degree;   greater  thing,  other  thing;   it   has 
come  a  substantive  in  many  situations  where  it  whs 

originally  an  adjective. 
To  More,  v.  a.    To  make  more.  [Obs.] 
More-cZ-ver,    ad.    Beyond   what    has    been    said; 

further;  besides. 
MOREEN=mi-retn'>  «.  A  stuff  of  which  curtains 

and  other  hangings  are  made. 
MOREL=m6-rSl',  «.    A  plant;  and  also,  a  kind 

of  cherry. 
MORELAND.— See    More,   (a    hill;)    compare 

Moorland. 
MOREOVER.— See  under  More. 
MORESQUE,  mi-reek',  77 :  a.    In  the  manner 

of  the  Moors ;  applied  to  fancy  ornaments  In  painting 

or  sculpture  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  &c,  intermingled. 
MORGLAY=mor/-glau,   s.    Literally,   a   deadly 

sword,  a  two-handed  broadsword  formerly  used. 
To  MORIGERATE=mo-rid'-ger-aU,  v.  n,  Li- 

terally.  to  bear  one's  self  with  good  or  yielding  manners, 

to  obey;  hence  MoT*igera"t&on,  obedience,  and  Morio*- 

erous,  obedient :  none  of  them  in  use. 
MORlL=m6r/-Tl,  t.  A  mushroom  as  big  as  a  walnut. 
MORION,  morV-e-on,  47,  105,  18:  t.  A  helmet, 

armour  for  the  head,  a  casque. 
MORlSCO=mi-ri8r-ci,  a.  and  *.  Moorish ;  some- 

thing  Moorish  or  derived  from  the  Moors :  it  is  applied 

variously  by  old  writers ;  to  the  work  called  Moresque ; 
The  •chimes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wh 

Vowels:  gats'-wav:  chap'-man:  pcfr-pa7:  laSs 
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to  the  Moorish  language ;  to  a  dance  after  the  manner 
of  the  Moors,  commonly  called  a  morris-dance ;  and  to 
a  daneer  in  the  morris-dance. 

MORKIN=mor/-kTn,  3.  A  beast  that  has  died  by 
sickness  or  mischance.  [Obs.] 

Mor'-linq,  «.    Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep. 

MORMO=mor'-mA,  #.    A  bugbear;  false  tenor. 

MORN=morn,  37 :  «.   Morning.  [Poet] 

Morn'-ing,  f.  and  a.  The  first  part  of  the  day, 
astronomically  beginning  at  twelve  at  night  and  ex- 
tending till  twelve  at  noon ;  popularly  and  poetically, 
the  time  from  the  first  appearance  of  day-light  till  the 
sun  has  been  a  quarter  of  his  time  above  the  T 


the  half  of  his  time  being  full  day,  the  other  Quarter 
with  its  twilight,  evening;  and  the  rest  of  the  24  boon 
being  night ;  by  custom,  the  time  before  dinner,  which 
custom  sometimes  makes  the  morning  last  all  day: — 
adj.  Being  in  the  morning:  The  morning-star  is  the 
planet  Venus  when  she  rises  before  the  sun ;  A  morning- 
gown,  is  an  undress  gown  for  the  morning. 

MOROCCO=mA-r6c,-cA,  S,  A  fine  sort  of  leather, 
so  called  because  the  manner  of  preparing  it  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Morocco. 

MORON E=m&-rone',  *.  A  deep  crimson,  or  die 
colour  of  the  unripe  mulberry:  Compare  Maroxylic 

MOROSE=m&-roct\  152 :  a.  Habitually  dwelling 
on  some  thought;  hence,  gloomy,  sullen*  severe,  soar 
in  temper. 

Mo-roseMy,  ad.    Sourly,  with  austerity. 

Mo-roae'-nes8,  t.    Sourness  of  temper,  sullen ness. 

Mo-rW-i-ty,  84,  92,  105  :  s.    Morosenesa.  [Obs.] 

MOROXYLIC,  mi'-rocks-TF-Yck,  88 :  a.  The 
epithet  of  an  acid  procured  from  the  white  mulberry. 

MORPHEW,  mor'-fu,  163,  110:  *.  Scurf  on 
the  face. 

MORPHIA,  mor'-fM,  163,  105:  #.  A  vegeta- 
ble  alkali  extracted  from  opium. 

MORRIS-DANCE  «=  mo^'-rw-danct',  &  (S« 
Morisco.)  Originally,  a  morisco  or  Moorish  dance,  in 
which  bells  are  jingled  and  staves  or  swords  clashed : 
it  was  common  among  our  ancestors,  and  hi  country 
places  not  yet  disused :  Nine-men' s-morricewna  a  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground,  and  nine  men  or 
pawns,  which  in  some  places  were  figures  of  black  men. 

MorS'-ril-dan'-CeT,  #.  Dancer  in  the  morris. 

Mor"-ri»-pikV,  f.  A  Moorish  pike. 

MORROW=mor/-rfo»,  8  :  #.  (Compare  Morning.) 
Originally,  morning ;  thence,  the  morning  to  come,  or 
the  next  day;  and  thence,  any  day  with  reference  to 
another  preceding  it :  To-uoaaow,  (ad*,  and  $.)  On  the 
day  after  this  current  day :— the  day  after  this  day. 

MORSE=morce,  t.  The  sea-horse  or  walrus  of  the 
arctic  regions. 

MORSEL=mor/-sel,  14:  #.  (Compare  Mordaci 
oub.)  A  bite  or  mouthful ;  a  small  quantity. 

Mor'-surb,  147:  «.  Act  or  biting. 

MORT*=mort,  37 :  S.  The  air  or  tune  sounded  at 
the  death  of  the  game  hi  hunting.  [Shaka.]  With  other 
etymologies  it  signifies  a  great  quantity,  a  sense  col- 
loquial and  rustic ;  a  salmon  in  its  third  year. 

Mor'-TML,  a.  and  #.  Subject  to  death;  human; 
causing  death;  belonging  to  death;  punishable  by 
death ;  extreme,  as  a  mortal  fright,— a  vulgar  use  of 
the  word:—*.  A  human  being. 

MorMal-ly,  ad.    In  a  mortal  manner. 

To  Mor'-taMze,  v.  a.  To  make  human.  [Unusual.] 

Mor-tal'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  State  of  being  subject 
to  death ;  death ;  frequency  of  deaths ;  human  nature ; 
in  a  less  usual  sense,  power  of  dooming  to  death. 

tJST*  See  other  relations  of  this  class  along  with  Mortgage. 

MORTAR=mor/-tar,  34 :  #.  A  vessel,  frequently 
of  metal,  like  an  inverted  bell,  in  which  substances 
are  pounded  with  a  pestle ;  a  short  wide  cannon  fiv 
discharging  bombs,  named  from  a  resemblance  to  a 
mortar  for  pounding. 

ib  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

go6d:  j'55,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  a,  t,  v,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Moa'-TRRSS,  *.  A  dish  of  meat  of  various  kinds 
beaten  together.  [Bacon.] 

MORTAR— mor*-tar,  t.  Cement  used  by  builders, 
made  of  lime  and  sand. 

MORTER,  mor'-teT,  36:  #.  A  chamber.lamp. 
[Obal 

MORTGAGE,  mor'-gige,  156:  f.  (Compare 
Mort.)  Literally,  a  rfMdpledge.that  which  is  granted 
to  a  creditor  as  security  tor  the  payment  of  a  debt,  till 
the  debt  is  paid;  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

To  Morf'-gage,  v.  a.  To  make  over  to  a  creditor 
as  security  tor  paying  a  debt 

Morf'-ga-gee",  2,  177 :  *.  The  person  to  whom  ait 
estate  or  other  thing  is  mortgaged, 

Mor/'-ga-ger,  82,  36 :        )#.    He  that  give*  a 

Mort'-ga-geor,  (-jor)  177:  j  mortgage. 

Mor-ttf'-rh-o£7»,  87,  120 1  a.  Bringing  death, 
deadly. 

To  Mor'-tj-ht,  105,  6:  v.  a.  and  n.  Tb  make 
dead,  to  destroy  vital  or  essential  qualities;  hence,  to 
subdue  or  make  of  no  power  or  effect,  as  the  passions 
or  appetites ;  to  macerate  or  harass  in  order  to  subdue 
the  body  to  the  mind ;  to  humble,  to  depress,  to  vex  :— 
neu.  To  lose  vital  heat  and  action,  to  corrupt  or  gan- 
grene ;  to  be  subdued ;  to  practise  severities. 

Mor'-ti-fled,  114,  106:  a.  Humbled,  vexed; 
subdued. 

Mor'-tJ-fled-new,  s.  Humiliation. 

Mor^-ti-fi'-er,  f.    One  who  mortifies. 

Mor/-ti-fi-caff-/Jon,  89 :  #.  Act  of  mortifying ;  state 
of  being  mortified  i  gangrene;  the  subduing  of  the 
passions  and  appetites ;  disappointment,  vexation. 

sr$r  See  Mobtiss  and  To  Moarisx  after  this  class. 

MortZ-m aw,  «.  Sueh  a  state  of  possession  as  makes 
it  unalienable,  whence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  d*ad  hand, 
or  a  hand  that  cannot  shift  away  the  property  j  which 
is  the  case  with  property  held  by  a  corporation  sole  or 
aggregate. 

Mort'-pay,  «.  Dead  pay,  payment  not  made.  [Bacon.] 

Moir'-ro-^R-y,  (mor'-t&-ar-£a/  147)  *.  and  a, 
A  place  for  the  dead;  more  commonly,  a  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical heriot,  a  customary  gift  claimed  by  the  minister 
of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner,  which  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary  bequest  for  tithes 
and  offerings  not  duly  paid  in  the  lifetime  of  the  de- 
ceased :—adj.  Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

MORTISE,  mor'-tiz,  105,  151 :  #.  A  hole  cut  in 
wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it 

To  Mor'-tire,  v.  a.  To  cut  a  mortise  in  ;  to  join  by 
m  mortise. 

MORTMAIN,  MORT-PAY,  MORTUARY.— 

See  nnder  Mortgage. 
MORTRESS.— See  under  Moitar. 
MOSAIC,  mi-za'-ick,  88 :    1  a.     Pertaining    to 
MOSA1CAL,  rttA-zJ'-S-calJ  Moses. 
MOSAIC,  mi-za'-Tck,  a.  and  s.  Originally,  formed 

with  a  tile  of  various  colours  called  in  barbarous  Greek 

a  mmsa ;  hence,  variegated  by  pebbles,  shells,  or  other 

things  of  different  colours,  so  as  to  look  like  painting : 

— s.  Mosaic  work. 
MOSCHATEL,  m5a"-kJ-tel',  161 :  ».  A  plant. 
MOSQUE,  mosk,  189:  f.  A  Mahometan  temple. 
MOSQUITO,  mfc-ke'-tf,  145,  104:  t.  A  sting. 

ing  insect  of  warm  elimates. 
MOS8=m5as,  17  :  *.  A  family  of  small  plants  with 

leafy  stems  and  narrow  simple  leaves;  it  is  a  name 

also  given  to  lichens,  and  some  other  small  plants. 
To  Moas,  V,  a.  To  cover  with  moss  by  natural  growth. 
Mos'-sy,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss. 
Mos'-st-ness,  «.  State  of  being  mossy. 
•9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Most -clad  and  Most*- 

grown. 
MOSS==md68,  17:  *.  A  morass. 
Moss'-troop-er,  «.  One  of  the  bandits  that  formerly 

infested  the  northern  borders  of  England. 


MOT 

MOST,  moast,  1 16 :  a,  ad.  and  «.  The  superlative  of 
more,  whether  used  as  the  comparative  of  much  or  of 
many :  (see  More ;)  consisting  of  the  greatest  number ; 
consisting  of  the  greatest  quantity ;  greatest:—  adv.  In 
the  greatest  degree:  before  an  adjective  it  serves  in- 
stead of  the  superlative  termination  in  est:— 4.  Greatest 
number  or  part :  it  has  become  a  substantive  by  the 
frequent  suppression  of  words  in  connection 'with 
which  it  was  originally  an  adjective. 

MoBtMy,  ad.  For  the  greatest  part 

Most'-wAat,  (-hwot,  56,  140)  ad.  For  the  most 
part.  fObs.] 

MOSTlCK=m5«'-stick,  #.    a  maulstick  used  by 


painters.— See  Maul. 

mot,: 


MOTET.— See  nnder  Motto. 

MOTE=mott,  #.    A  meeting.  [Obs.] 

MOTE=moU :  Mought,  might,  must  [Obs.] 

MOTE=moU,  s.  A  small  particle  ;  any  tiling  pro. 
verbially  small ;  a  spot 

MOTHasmoft,  17:  t.  An  Insect  or  worm  that  eats 
cloths,  furs,  &e.,  and  afterwards  becomes  winged; 
figuratively,  a  silent  consumer. 

MofA'-s/,  105  :  a.    Full  of  moths. 

MofV-en,  114:  a.    Full  of  moths.  [Fulke,  1580.] 

To  Mo/V-eat,  n  a.    To  eat  or  prey  upon. 

Mo/A'-ea-tm,  114:  a.    Eaten  by  moths. 

•9*  Among  the  compounds  Moth'-nulleniadMottf-icort 
areplants. 

MOTHER,  muth'-tr,  1 16 :«.  and  a.  She  that  has 
borne  offspring;  that  which  has  produced  any  thing; 
that  which  has  preceded  in  time ;  an  appellation  to  a 
woman  for  her  fostering  qualities j  a  familiar  term  oi 
address  to  a  matron  or  old  woman,  except  on  solemn  oc- 
casions always  at  present  considered  rude ;  in  a  special 
sense,  now  unfrequent,  the  hysterical  passion  as  oeing 
imagined  to  proceed  from  the  womb,  though  our  old 
writers  also  often  speak  of  it  as  an  affecliou  of  meu  as 
well  as  of  women  >—adj.  Native,  natural ;  received  by 
birth ;  received  from  parents  or  ancestors,  vernacular. 

To  Moth'-eT,  V*  a.  To  adopt  as  a  child  in  quality 
of  a  mother.  To  go  a  mothering  was  to  visit  parents  on 
Midlent  Sunday;  a  custom  derived  from  visiting- 
mother  church  on  that  day,  and  transferred  afterwards 
to  a  real  mother. 

Mofh'-er-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Pertaining  to  a  mother; 
becoming  u  mother;  tender,  parental:— adv.  [Donne. J 
In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Moth'-<rr-hood,  118  :  s.    State  of  being  a  mother. 

Mdth'-tf  r-less,  a.     Destitute  of  a  mother. 

tif"  The  compounds  are  Moth'er-of-pearF,  (the  shell  in 
which  pe.irls  are  generated,  being  a  kind  of  coarse 
pearl ;)  Moth' 'er -oj -thy me,  (a  plant  so  called ;)  ilothfer- 
tnylaw,  (a  husband's  or  wife's  mother ;  also  a  step- 
mother}) Aloth'er-wit,  (native  wit;)  Moth'er-wort, 
fa  herb.)  &c. 

MOTHER,  muth'-er,  116:  s.  A  thick,  slimy 
substance  concreted  in  liquors,  particularly  iu  vinegar, 
different  from  scum  or  common  lees. 

Moth'-er-y,  129,  105:  a.  Having  mother  collected 
in  it ;  having  the  nature  of  mother. 

MOTH-MULLEN  and  MOT11Y.— See  under 
Moth. 

MOTION,  mo'-shun,  s.  (Compare  To  Move.) 
Constant  change  of  place  either  of  a  whole  body,  or  of 
the  parts  of  a  body,  opposed  to  rest;  animal  life  and 
action  :  change  or  posture;  intestine  action,  particu- 
larly the  peristaltic  action  of  the  boweU :— impulse 
communicated;  impulse  felt;  proposal  made,  a  sense 
now  seldom  extending  beyond  public  assemblies, 
though  of  common  occurrence  formerly ;  a  puppet,  as 
a  thing  to  which  motion  is  communicated  ;  hence,  a 
puppet-show ;  which  applications  are  also  obsolete. 

7b  Mo'-fion,  89 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  propose.  [B.  Jon.] 
—neu.  To  make  proposal,  to  advise.  [Milton.] 

Mo'-fton-er,  s.  A  mover.  [Obs.] 

M (/-/ton-less,  a.  Wanting  motion,  having  no  motion. 

Mo'-tive,  (mo'-ttv,  105,  189)  a.  and  s.  Causing 
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mwh-UO,  «•  «.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  ef  vision,  165 :  torn,  166 : 


th£n,  166. 


MOU 

motion  ;  tending  to  move :— #.  That  whioh  data-mine* 

the  choice,  that  which  incites  or  is  of  power  to  incite 

action ;  in  a  sense  disused,  mover. 
Mo-tiv'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  The  power  of  producing 

motion. 
Mo'-TOR,  38 :  8.  He  or  that  which  more*. 
MoMor-y,  a.  Giving  motion. 
MOTLEY=mot/-l^1   a.    Variegated    in    colour, 

dappled ;  hence,  composed  of  different  things,  diver- 

MOTTO=mot/-tA,  t.  A  sentence  or  word  added  to 
a  devfre,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

Mot,  #.  A  motto.  [Bp.  Hall.  B.  Jon.  Marston.] 

Mo-TET',  «.  Literally,  a  little  motto  or  strain,  ap- 
plied as  a  name  to  a  short  air  in  sacred  music. 

MOUGHT.— See  To  Mowe.  [Obs.] 

MOULD=m5uld,  7,  108  :  *.  (See  also  the  follow- 
ing  classes.)  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  out- 
side of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp,  now  dis- 
covered by  microscopes  to  be  perfect  plants :  an  rroa- 
mould  is  a  mistake  or  confusion  for  iron-mole,  that  is, 
iron  spot  or  stain. 

To  Mould,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  contract  mould:— oc/. 
To  corrupt  by  mould. 

Mot/ld'-y,  a.  Overgrown  with  mould. 

Mowld'-f-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  mouldy. 

MOULD=mould,  7, 108:  «.  Earth,  soil,  ground 
in  which  any  thing  grows;  matter  of  which  any 
thing  is  made. 

To  Mould'-eT,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  crumble  into  earth 
or  dust;  to  wear  or  waste  away: — act.  To  turn  to 
dust,  to  crumble. 

MouliAw^hp,  (-wjtarp,  140)  «.  A  mole,  so 
called  from  turning  up  the  ground. 

MOULD=mould,  7,  108  :  #.  The  matrix  in  which 
any  thing  is  cast,  or  receives  its  form ;  the  east  or 
form  when  received :  the  former  sense  extends  to  a 
piece  of  timber  used  in  ship-building  ns  a  pattern  for 
other  timbers;  and  to  the  leaves  between  which  gold 
I*  formed  to  their  purpose  by  gold  beaters:  the  con- 
texture of  the  skull ;  in  Shakspeare,  the  body  as  giving 
shape  to  its  garments :  an  iron-mould  is  a  mistake. — 
See  Mould  in  the  preceding  class. 

To  Mould,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  shape,  to  model.;  to 

'    knead,  as  bread. 

Moul'-da-blff,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  moulded. 

Mould'-er,  *.  One  who  moulds. 

MocnaZ-wo,  »,  An  ornamental  cavity  in  wood  or 
stone. 

To  MOULT^moult,  7,  108:  v,n.  To  shed  or 
change  the  feathers  or  hair ;  to  lose  feathers. 

MowltMng,  f.  The  act  or  operation  by  which  certain 
animals  periodically  lose  and  change  their  feathers  or 
hair. 

To  MOU NCH=mown tcb,  v.  a.  To  munch,  which 
see.  [Sliaks.] 

MOUND=mownd,  «.  Something  raised;  some, 
thing  raised  to  defend,  usually  a  bank  of  earth  and 
stone. 

To  Mound,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  mound. 

Mount,  s.  A  hill,  a  mountain  ;  an  artificial  hill  lu 
a  garden  or  other  place ;  formerly,  a  public  treasure  or 
bank. 

To  Mount,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  rise  on  high ;  to  be 
built  up  to  great  elevation ;  to  get  on  horseback ;  to 
amount : — act.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  ascend ;  to  get  upon ; 
to  place  on  horseback, — hence,  to  furnish  with  a  horso 
or  norses ;  to  raise  or  enhance  by  ornaments,  as  to 
mount  a  sword :  To  mount  a  cannon,  to  raise  or  set  it  on 
its  wooden  frame ;  To  mount  guard,  to  stand  erect  or  in 
military  posture  for  the  purpose  of  guarding. 

Mount'-a-blf,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  ascended. 

Mount'-ant,  a.  Rising  high.  [Shaks.] 

Mount'-er,  #.  One  that  mounts  ;  one  that  keeps  a 
mount  or  bank. 

Tb«  schemes  entire,  and  tb«  principles  to  wh 
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Mount'-ed,  a.  Raised;  seated  on  horseback;  en- 
hanced or  ornamented ;  furnished  with  guns. 

MountMng,  $.  Asceut;  enhancement  or  embellish- 
ment. 

Mount'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  ascent. 

Mount'-e-nance,  t.  Amount  of  a  thing  in  apace. 
[Spenser.] 

Mount'-y,  105:  #.  The  rise  of  a  hawk.  [Sidney.] 

Mount'-ain,  99  :  #•  and  a,  A  Urge  hill ;  any  thing 
proverbially  large:— adj.  Found  on  the  mountains; 
growing  on,  or  pertaining  to  the  mountains. 

Mountf-a-net,  t.  A  small  hill.   [Sidney.] 

Mount'-ain-eer",  3.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains ; 
a  savage,  a  rustic :  the  old  word  was  Mount'aiatr. 

MoUDt'-ain-ow,  120:  a.  Full  of  mountains. 

Mount'-ain-Otfs-neM,  *>  State  of  being  mountainous. 

19*  Among  the  compounds  are  Mount'ain-green,  Memmt- 
ain-blue,  (names  or  two  varieties  of  carbonate  of  cop- 
per ;)  Muun  fain- soap',  (a  mineral ;)  MoutU'ain-part- 
ley.  Mountain  rose,  (names  of  planti ;)  &c 

Mount7  e-baatc,  158  :  t.  A  doctor  that  mounts  on 
a  bank  in  the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  reme- 
dies and  cures,— a  common  character  of  former  days; 
any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

To  Mountf-e-bank,  v.  a.  To  cheat  by  &lae  boosts 
and  pretences.  [Shaks.] 

Mount'-e-baitk-er-y,  s.  Quackery.  [Hammond.] 

nW~  See  Mounted,  &c  higher  in  the  class. 

To  MOURN=mo/urn,47,  134  :  v. ».  and  a.  To 
grieve,  to  be  sorrowful ;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow; 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  grief: — act  To  grieve 
for,  to  lament ;  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

Monrn'-eT,  «.  One  that  mourns. 

Mourn'-fwl,  117:  a.  Causing  sorrow ;  feeling  sot. 
row ;  betokening  sorrow. 

Mourn'-ful-ly,  ad.  Sorrowfully,  with  sorrow. 

Mourn'- fwl-ness,  *.  Sorrow,  grief;  show  or  grief. 

MournMng,  f.  Lamentation,  sorrow;  the  dress  of 
sorrow. 

Mourn'-ing-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  mourning. 

MOURN  E=mo'urn,  189  :  «.  The  part  of  a  lane* 
to  which  the  steel  part  is  Axed.  [Sidney.] 

MOUSE==rrjowct,)  «.   A   little   animal    haunting 

MICE=mict, pi.  J  houses  and  corn-fields;  for- 
merly a  word  or  endearment. 

•W  The  compounds  are  Mouse' ear,  (a  plant;)  JUsvse*. 
hawk,  (a  hawk  that  devours  mice;)  Mwutf-hmte, 
Mouse-hunt,  (a  hunt  after  a  mouse ;  also  a  name  for  a 
kind  of  weasel;)  Mousey-tail,  (besides  its  literal  mean- 
ing, the  name  of  a  herb ;)  Mouse'-trap ;  &c 

7b  Mou&e,  (mowz,  137,  189)  r. ».  and  *.  To 
catch  mice ;  in  an  old  figurative  sense,  to  be  sly  and 
insidious  .•— act,  [ShaksTj  To  tear  in  pieces  as  a  cat 
tears  a  mouse. 

Mouc'-eT,  «.  One  that  mouses,  a  cat 

MOUTH=mowft,  #.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of 
an  animal  at  which  food  is  received,  and  voice  emitted ; 
hence,  the  opening  of  a  vessel ;  the  instrument  of 
speaking;  a  speaker  in  burlesque  language;  cry. 
voice;  words  uttered,  or  what  they  express;  distor- 
tion of  the  mouth,  wry  face:  Down  in  the  mouth,  de- 
jected, mortified. 

MouM'-firi,  117:  t.  What  the  mouth  contains  at 
once;  any  small  quantity. 

MoufA'-less,  a.  Being  without  a  mouih. 

sjy  Other  compounds  are  MoutJt'-friend,  (a  mere  pro- 
fessing friend;)  Mouth' -honour,  (honour  Insincerely 
ascribed ;)  Mouth' -made,  (expressed  insincerely  :) 
A  outh' '-piece,  (the  part  of  a  wind  instrument  to  which 
the  mouth  is  applied ;  figuratively,  one  who  speeJc*  In 
the  name  of  a  number  of  persons  ; )  &c. 

To  Mouth,  (mowtht,  137)  v.  a.  and  it.  To  otter 
with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or  swelling ;  to  reproach 
with  terms  of  hyperbole;  to  grind  in  the  mouth;  to 
seise  in  the  mouth  ;  to  lick  into  form  with  the  month. 
as  a  bear  her  cub :— neu.  To  speak  in  a  big,  swelling 
manner. 

sh  the  Bumbcre  rafar,  preveda  tht  Dictionary. 
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Mouthfd,  114:  a.  Furnished  with  a  mouth ;  aeldom 
used  but  in  composition,  as  Font  .mouthed,  (contume- 
lious;) J/<wT'y-«o«Med',C using  soft  language;)  Hartf- 
mouthed,  (not  yielding  to  the  bit,  as  a  horse ;)  &c 
Mouth'-tr,  f.  One  who  months;   an  affected   de- 

elaimer. 
Mouth'-ing,  # .  Loud,  pompous  delivery. 

To  MOVE,  mG3v,  107,  189 :  v.  a.  and  n.  (See 
other  relations  of  this  class  under  Motion.)  To  put  into 
motion,  to  communicate  motion  to ;  to  put  out  of  one 
place  into  another;  to  give  impulse  to ;  to  propose,  to 
recommend,  (a  sense  which  is  not  so  largely  applied 
a*  it  used  to  be,  having  in  some  degree  become  appro- 
priate to  public  assemblies ;)  to  persuade,  to  prevail 
on;  to  touch  pathetically;  to  affect  in  any  way:— 
nev.  Not  to  be  at  rest ;  to  change  in  place  or  posture ; 
to  have  a  certain  direction  of  motion  ;  to  have  vital 
action ;  to  have  motion  of  any  kind. 

Move,  #.  Act  of  moving,  commonly  used  at  chess. 

Move'-ment,  #.  Manner  of  moving;  motion;  ex- 
citement ;  in  music,  any  single  strain  or  part  having 
the  same  measure. 

MtAvrr,  «.  He  or  that  which  moves;  specially,  a 
proposer. 

M</-va-bU,  101  :  a.  and  #.  Capable  of  being 
moved ;  not  fixed,  portable ;  that  may  or  does  change 
from  one  time  to  another :— *.  Any  piece  of  furniture 
or  pvtof  a  man's  goods  capable  of  being  moved,  in 
distinction  from  houses  and  lands,  and  fixtures  of  any 
kind :  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Mo'-va-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  moved. 

McAva-ble-ness,  *.  Possibility  to  be  moved. 

MoveMeM,  a.  That  cannot  be  moved. 

Mo'-ving,  a.  and  «•  Affecting ;  pathetic : — t.  Mo- 
tive; impulse. 

Mo'-ving-ly,  ad.  Pathetically. 

Mo'-ving-new,  *.  Power  to  affect  the  passions. 

McZ-vrnt,  (md'-v£nt)  a.  and  t.  Moving : — t.  That 
which  moves,  [GlanviL] 

MOW=mow,  31 :  #.  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay  when 
boused)  if  not  housed,  it  is  called  a  rick. 

To  Mow,  v.  ft.  To  make  up  a  mow. 

To  Mow-barn,  v.  ft.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow. 

To  MOW=mo\»=mo,  7, 108:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cut 
down  with  a  scythe ;  to  cut  sweepingly  as  with  a 
scythe  3-~ae«.  To  cut  grass;  to  gather  in  by  cutting 
the  produce  of  the  earth. 

Mok/-cT,  108,  36  :  #.  One  who  mows  down. 

Motff'-ing,  #.  The  act  of  mowing. — See  also  the  fol- 
lowing classes. 

MO\V=mow,  3  1  :  #.  A  mouth  mode  up,  or  wry 
mouth;  distorted  face. 

*J9»  This  U  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  spelled  Moet 
and  as  incorrectly  pronounced  MO.  [Obs.] 

To  Mow,  v.  ft.  To  make  mouths,  to  distort  the  (ace; 
an  ape  is  said  to  mow  and  chatter. 

MowMng,  s.  Grimace. — See  also  the  foregoing  and 
next  classes. 

7bMOWE=*mow,31, 189,  >   v.  «.  To  be  able  : 

I  M ought,  mowt,  31,  162,  J  it  is  the  old  form 
of  May  and  Must :  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  under  the 
forms  Mowen  and  Moun;  and  is  still  familiar  in  the 
North,  where  it  is  sounded  Mun.  [Obs.] 

MowMng,  #.  Ability. — See  also  above.  [Chaucer.] 

MOXA,  m5ck'-sd,  188:  #.  An  Indian  moss  used 
for  the  gout  by  burning  It  on  the  part  aggrieved. 

MOYLE=moil,  189:  t.  A  mule.  [Carew.] 

MUCH=rautch,  a.  ad.  and  #.  (Comp.  More. 
super  I.  Must)  Great  in  quantity ;  in  the  sense  of  great 
in  number,  as  much  people,  it  is  obsolete :— in  a  great 
degree,  by  far :  to  a  great  degree  ;  to  a  certain  degree ; 
about  or  nearly,  with  reference  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
often  or  long,  with  reference  to  a  certain  degree: — s. 
A  great  quantity,  opposed  to  a  little;  more  thau 
enough;  a  certain  quantity;  an  uncommon  thing. 
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something  strange:  To  stake  sure*  of,  to  treat  with 
great  regard;  to  fondle;  to  pamper:  Much-nt.une, 
[Obs.]  nearly  of  equal  value:  Much  is  often  used  in  a 
kind  of  composition  with  participles  both  active  aud 
passive ;  as  much' -loved,  mpeh"-endu'ring. 

Much'-ness,  ».  Quantity :  [Obs.  :]  it  is  still  used  in 
the  vulgar  phrase  much  of  a  muchness,  I  e.  much  of 
the  same  kind. 

Much'-tcAat,  56  :  ad.  Nearly.  [Locke] 

MUCIC. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MUCID=mu'-cId,  <*.  Slimy,  musty. 

Mu'-cid-ness,  s.  Sliminess,  mustinees. 

MlZ-c/'LAOK,  105,  99  :  #.  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass  ; 
one  of  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetables;  the 
same  substance  is  a  gum  when  solid,  and  a  mucilage 
when  in  solution;  the  liquor  which  moistens  aud 
lubricates  certain  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Mu'-ci-la^'-s-noais,  (-l&d'-g^-nus,  92,  120)  a. 
Slimy,  viscous ;  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity ; 
pertaining  to  the  secretion  of  mucilage. 

Mu'-ci'-la^r"-i'-nott8-ne88,  $,  Sliminess,  viscosity. 

Mu'-cic,  a.   Obtained  from  gum,  as  mucic  add. 

Mu'-cite,  #.  A  substance  in  which  muck  acid  is 
combined  with  something  else. 

Muck,  To  Muck,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class* 

SJQT  For  Mucklk,  see  Mickle. 

$9*  See  Mucao,  Mucboxatid,  hereafter. 

Mu'-cus,  «.  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  a  membrane 
which  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  that  open  ex. 
ternally ;  it  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  other  animal 
fluids  of  a  viscid  quality. 

Mu'-coars,  a.  Pertaining  to  mucus  or  resembling  it, 
slimy,  viscous ;  secreting  mucus. 

Mu'-coua-ness,  #.  The  state  of  being  mucous. 

Mu'-cu-lent,a.  Slimy,  moist,  and  moderately  viscous. 

Muck'-bn-dsr,  #.  A  linen  cloth  for  wiping  up  the 
mucus  or  muck  of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  an  old  word 
for  a  pocket  handkerchief,  also  called  a  Muck'.et-er, 
and  a  MuckMn-ger.  [B.  Jonson.    Dorset.] 

Muck,  «.  Filth,  particularly  dung  in  a  moist  and 
viscous  state;  any  mass  of  filth;  any  thing  low, 
mean,  and  filthy.  In  the  phrase.  To  run  a-muck,  the 
word  has  no  relationship  to  this  class,  the  phrase  itself 
being  derived  from  the  Malays,  in  whose  language 
amock  signifies  to  kill,  and  who,  in  cases  of  despera- 
tion, intoxicate  themselves  with  opium,  and,  taking  a 
dagger,  run  into  public  ways  and  attempt  to  kill  all 
they  meet,  which  they  call  running  a-muck'. 

7b  Muck,  V.  a.  To  manure  with  muck,  to  dung. 

Muck'-y,  105  :  a.  Nasty,  filthy. 

Muck'-t-nets,  *.  Nastiness,  filth, 

Muck'-heap,  Muck'-htll,  «.  A  dunghill. 

Muck'-swcat,  (-swe"t,  120)  *.  Profuse  sweat  [Vul- 

Muck'-worm,  (-worm,  141)  s.  A  worm  that  lives 
in  dung)  figuratively,  a  miser:  one  of  low,  dirty  pur- 
suits. 

To  Mucker,  v.  a.  To  hoard  up,  to  get  and  save 
meanly.  [Chaucer:  still  in  colloq.  use.] 

Muck'-er-rr,  s.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 

MUCRO=mu'-cro,  [Lat]  #.   A  point  [Brown.] 

Mu"-cro-na'-ted,  a.  Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point 

MUCULENT,  MUCUS.— See  with  Mucid,  &c. 

MUD=mud,  t.  Moist  and  soft  earth  such  as  is 
found  in  swamps,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  or  still  waters. 

To  Mud,  v.  a.  To  bury  In  mud  ;  to  make  turbid ;  to 
pollute  with  dirt. 

Mr*  The  compounds  are  Muefsucker,  (a  sea-fowl;) 
Mutf-wall;  Mud'-woJled;  MuJ-wort,  (a  plant;)  &e. 

Mud'-dy,  o.  Foul  with  mud;  turbid;  impure,  gross  ; 
dark,  not  bright  not  clear;  cloudy  in  mind,  dull. 

Mud'-di-ly,  ad.  In  a  muddy  manner. 

Mud'-di-ness,  9.  State  of  being  muddy. 

To  Mud'-dy,  v.  a.  To  make  muddy. 
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Mud'-difd,(-dTd,  114)  a.  Turbid;  toiled;  cloudy  ; 
confused  in  mind.  , 

fkT*  The  compound*  ate  MutTdjf-braumf ;  Mutfdy- 
A«adVd,&c 

To  MviJ-dlm,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  make  turbid ;  to 
make  half  drunk,  to  cloud  or  stupify : — m*.  To  con- 
tract filth ;  to  be  employed  so  as  to  contract  dirt;  to 
be  occupied  meanly  and  with  confusion  of  objects. 

MucK-dl<%  101  :  9.  A  confused  or  turbid  state;  ditty 
confusion.  £Colloq.] 

To  MUE.— See  To  Mew,  or  To  Moo. 

MUFF=muff,  #.  A  cover  into  which  both  hands 
are  thrust  for  keeping  them  warm ;  it  is  generally 
made  of  fur. 

MUFFlN=muP-f  ui,  «.  A  light  round  spongy  cake 
which  is  usually  toasted  and  buttered  for  the  less  sub- 
stantial meals. 

7b  MUFFLE,  muf-fl,  101:  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
wrap,  to  cover,  particularly  the  fece  or  any  part  of  it ; 
to  involve,  to  conceal ;  to  wind  something  round  a 
sonorous  instrument  in  order  to  deaden  its  sound : — 
»tfu.  To  speak  as  with  a  muffied  voice. 

Muf-flrr,  #.  A  part  of  female  dress  by  which  the 
face  was  partially  or  almost  wholly  covered:  it  is  often 
alluded  to  by  our  old  writers. 

MUFTI,  muf-t^  105 :  #.  The  high  priest  of  the 
Mahometans. 

MUG=mug,  «.  An  earthen  or  metal  vessel  for 
drinking  from,  or  to  hold  liquid  for  drinking ;  a  jug,  a 
cup. 

Mug7- house,  f .  An  ale-house. 

MUGGLETON1AN,  mug'-gl-to^n^-an,  90: 

t.  One  of  a  sect  that,  about  the  year  1657,  followed 
one  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor  who  set  up  for  a 
prophet. 

MUGGY,  mug'-gu&j,  77,  105:  a.  Moist,  damp  ; 

close  or  warm  and  unelastic,  as  the  atmosphere  at 

many  seasons:  Mug'-gith,  less  in  use,  has  the  same 

meaning. 
MUG1ENT,  mu'-g£-£nt,  90  :  a.  Bellowing. 
MUGlL=mu'-jil,  #.  The  mullet. 
MUG  WORT,  mug'-wurt,  141  :  *.  A  plant 
MULATTO.— See  nnder  Mule. 
MULBERRY,  mul'-bfir-re^  «.  The  berry  of  a 

large  tree ;  the  tree  itself. 
MULCH- multch,  *.  Half-rotteo  straw. 
MULCT=mulkt,  9.  A  fine;  a  penalty. 
To  Mulct,  v.  a.  To  punish  by  imposing  a  pecuniary 

or  other  fine. 
Mulc;-tu-ar-y,  147 :  a.  Punishing  with  line. 
MULE=mul«)  *.  An  animal  of  mongrel  breed,  bat 

particularly  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and  a  mare,  or  a 

horse  and  a  she-ass. 
Mu'-lish,  a.  Obstinate  as  a  mule. 
Mu'-lefc-eer",  *.  A  mule  driver. 
Mu-lat'-to,  t.  A  man  or  woman  of  parents  the 

one  black,  the  other  white. 
MULIEBRITY,  mu'-i£-Sb"-r£-t&J,  #.  Woman- 

hood,  the  correspondent  word  to  Virility :  also*  effe- 
minacy. 
Mu'-lkeb,  «.  The  Latin  word  for  woman  or  wife, 

used  as  a  term  in  law  to  signify  one  who  is  born  of  a 

wife  in  distinction  from  one  born  of  a  concubine :  in 

particular,  it  means  one  born  after  wedlock,  though 

begotten  before. 
MULL=mul,  155:  #.  Dust,  rubbish.  [Obs.] 
Mul'-lock,  #.  Rubbish.  [Chaucer.] 
MULL=mul,  8.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end 

of  a  horn.  [Scottish.] 
To  MULL=mul,  v.  a.    To  soften  and  reduce  the 

force  of  the  spirit ;  hence,  to  heat  as  wine,  and  to  make 

sweet  by  sugar  and  spice. 


MUL 

Literally,  pepper-water :  it  is  the  epithet  of  an  East* 

Indian  curry  soup. 
MULLEN=mulM£n,  #.  a  punt 
MULLER=mulM(rr,  «.  A  stone  held  in  the  band 

for  grinding  any  substance  on  another  stone:  it  is 

often  wrongly  called  a  mullet. 

MULLET=mul'-lfct,  s.  A  see  fish  that  hauls  the 

shore  and  roots  in  the  sand  like  a  hog. 
MULLIGRUBS,  mulM^grubz,  105,  143:  «. 

pi.  Twistings  of  the  bowels ;  ill  humour  as  from  s*eh 

a  cause ;  the  suUens.  [An  old  word,  but  low.} 
MULLION,  mul'-yon,  146 :  «.  A  division  or  bar 

in  a  window. 
7b  MuU'-tou,  v.  a.  To  shape,  or  make  with  mnllioas. 
MULLOCK.— See  nnder  Mull  (rubbish.) 
MULSE=mula,  #.  Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with 

honey. 
MULTANGULAR,  mul-t*ng'-A-.ar,  158:    a. 

Having  many  angles,  polygonal. 
Mul-tafr-gu-lar-ly,  ad.  With  many  corners. 
Mul-taV-gu-lar-nettt,  «,  State  of  being  polygonal. 
Mui/-t/-cap"'SU-L4R,  a.  Having  many  capsules. 

[Bot] 
Mul'-ti-ca/'-yocs,  120 :  a.   Having 

or  cavities. 
Mui/-Tl-FAir-R j-oct,  90, 4 1 , 1 20 :  a.  Having  t 

varieties  of  modes  or  relations;  having  great  multi- 
plicity. 
Mul/-U-fa'/-r»-0«8-iy,  ad.  With  great  multiplicity. 
Mul'-ti-fa'/-ri-o«8-nesa,  #.  State  of  being  multifa- 
rious. 
Mul'-ti-fxd,  a.  Having  many  divisions, 
Mul-tif-t-dotM,  87 :  a,  Multind. 
Mui/'-ti-flo'-roub,  120 :  a.  Having  stony  lowers. 
Mul'-ti-form,  a.  Having  many  forms,  shapes,  or 

appearances. 
MuP-ti-form"-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Diversity  of  1 

or  shapes  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 
Mul'-tx-okn'/-rr-o0&,   120:    a.    Having 

kinds. 
MuL-Tij'-rxioiTB,  87, 109,  120 : 

many  pairs. 
Mul/-tj-lat"-srml,  a.  Having  many  t 
Mll'-ti-un"-b-^l,  90 :  a.  Having  many  lioes. 
MuL'-Ti-LOC^-u-LiR,  a.  Having  many  cells. 
MuL-TiL'-o-Qr/ous,    (-kwiis,    120)    a.     Talking 

mscA  or  in  many  words;  very  loquacious. 
Mul'  TI-KOm'-j-noot,    120:    a.    Having    many 

names:    Multim/mial  and  Multinom'inal  'have  the 

same  meaning. 
MuL-Tip/-^-ttocrs,  87,  120 :  a.  Prodocins:  mant, 

at  a  birth.  * 

MuL-Tip'-.rfR-TlTB,  a.  Divided  into  many  parts. 
Mul'-t7-pbdk,  i.  An  insect  with  many  feet. 
Mul'-tz-plejc,  188 :  a.  Having  many  folds,  applied 

particularly  to  petals  lying  over  each  other  in  faUls. 
Mul'-ti-ple,  a.   and  «.    Manifold:—*.  A   number 

several  times  another  number,  as  13  is  a  multiple  of 

3 ;  a  common  multiple  is  one  that  is  a  multiple  of  two 

or  more  numbers,  as  IS  is  a  multiple  of  3  and  of  4. 
MuF-ti-plt'-o-bU,  &c— See  below  the  next  word. 
To  Mul'-to'-ply,  (mul'-t£-ply,  105,  6)  v.  a.   and 

n.   To  make  many,  to  increase  in  number ;  to  — i^* 

more  by  generation  or  accumulation;  to  involve  a 

certain  number  of  times:— net*.  To  grow  in  number. 

to  increase. 
Mul"-U'-pli'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  multiplied. 
Mul/-ti-pli"-<!-ble-ne88,  #.  Capacity  of  being  mul- 

tiplied. 
Mul"-ti-pli'-eT,  f.  One  who  multiplies;  the  multi- 

plicator. 
Mur"-ti-pli-cand',  t.  The  number  to  bo  multiplied 

in  an  arithmetical  operation. 


MULLAGATAWNY,  mul'-ia-gd-dlV'-D^  #. 

Tb«  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle  to  which  the  Bttn&cra  rsfer,  precede  the  DietioBary 


Ac. 


171. 


MUM 

Mal"-tt-pli-cate/,  a.  Consisting  of  more  than  one. 

Mul"-ti-pls-ca'-tor,  «.  The  number  by  which  another 
number  fa  multiplied. 

Mui'-ti-plt-ca"-/wn,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  multiplying 
or  increasing  any  number ;  specially,  the  increasing  a 
number  by  additions  of  itself  a  certain  number  of 


Mul"-ti-p]t-ca'-tive,  105 ;  a.  Tending  to  multiply. 

MuF-ti-p1ic"-t-ty,  (-plW-l-t&j,  84,  912,  105)  $. 
State  of  being  many ;  condition  of  being  more  than 
one  of  the  same  kind. 

Mur-fc'-plic,,-*(w8,  (-pRgh'-'ua,  147)  a.  Manifold. 
[Out  of  use.] 

Mul-tip'-o-t$nt,  87 :  a.  Having  power  to  do 
many  things. 

Mui/'-tz-pres'-encb,  (-prSz'-Snce,  15  J)  «.  The 
power  or  act  of  being  present  in  many  places  at  once. 

Mui>-TiS,-C7O0*,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a.  Knowing 
may  things,  having  variety  of  knowledge. 

Mui/-ti-sil"-j-qi70OT,  (-kwus,  188,  120)  a. 
Having  many  pods  or  seed  vessels,— corniculate. 

Mul-tis'-o-nopb,  87,  120 :  a.  Having  many 
sounds. 

Mul"-tj-ryl'-lj-bi-b,  101 :  s.  A  word  of  many 
syllables,— a  polysyllable. 

Mul/-T7-tudb,  «.  The  state  of  being  many;  ^ 
number  collectively ;  a  great  number  indefinitely ;  a 
crowd  or  throng. 

Mul'-to'-ta/'-dt-Qoifs,  120 :  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  multitude ;  manifold. 

MoL-TrV-il-O^NT,  87  :  a.  Wandering  many  timet 
or  much ;  M*ltiv'agout  is  the  same :  they  are  scarcely 
used. 

Mul'-tj-vai/tb,  105, 189  :  *.  and  a.  An  animal 
having  a  shell  of  many  valves:— adj.  Having  many 
valves. 

Mul'-tt-val"-vu-lar,  34  :  a.  Having  many  valves. 

Mui/'-ti-vbr'-s^nt,  a.  Changing  many  times,  as- 
suming many  changes. 

Mul-tiy'-i-ocKj  90 ;  a.    Having  many  ways. 

Mul-tocZ-u-l^r,  34 :  a.    Having  many  eyes. 

MULTURE=mul'-tAre,  147:  s.  A  grist  or  grind- 
ing; the  corn  ground.  [Local.] 

MUM=mum,  «.   Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

MUM=mum,  interj.  and  a.  Silence  1  hush !  this 
meaning  may  be  expressed  to  the  eyes  by  closing  the 
lips ;  in  which  situation,  if  voice  be  uttered,  a  sound 
something  like  the  word  is  produced : — adj.  Silent 

Mam/-bud-get !  interj.  "  Be  silent  and  secret ! "  or, 
M  1*11  be  silent  and  secret ! "  used  on  ludicrous  occa- 
sions when  the  parties  concerned  meant  to  signify 
that  they  understood  each  other.  [Obs.] 

To  Muir-BLS,  101 :  v.n.  and  a.  To  matter,  to 
•peak  with  the  lips  or  mouth  partly  closed ;  to  chew 
or  bite  softly  or  partly  with  the  lips  as  one  who  has 
lost  his  teeth  '.—act.  To  utter  with  the  lips  half  closed ; 
to  month  gently ;  to  utter  imperfectly,  to  slubber  over, 
to  suppress. 

Moin'-Dl<rr,  36 :  #.  One  that  mumbles. 

Mum'-bling-jy,  ad.  With  a  low  inarticulate  utter- 
ance. 

Mum"-ble-newV,  151 :  *.   A  tale  bearer.  [Shaks.] 

To  Mumf,  v.  n.  To  play  a  masker's  part  by  keeping 
silence  in  the  midst  of  frolicking  and  antic  tricks. 

Mum'-meT,  36:  «.  Originally,  one  who  gesticulated 
without  speaking;  thence,  a  masker,  a  performer  in 
masked  plays;  a  buffoon. 

Mum'-mer-y,  *.  Masking,  froUck  in  masks;  foolery: 
it  is  sometimes  written  Mommery. 

Mum'-miog,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  mnsking. 

MUMMY,  nroro'-m£y,  105 :  #.  A  dead  body  pre- 
served by  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming;  a  dead 
body  preserved ;  the  dried  flesh  of  a  human  body  em- 
balmed with  myrrh  aud  spice;  the  liquor  running 


MUR 

gum ;  among  gardeners,  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting: 

To  beat  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  soundly. 
To  Mum'-mt'fy,  105, 6 :  v.  a.  To  make  a  mummy 

of. 
To  MUMP«=mump,  v.  a.  and  *.    (Compare  To 

Mumble.)  To  nibble,  to  bite  quick,  to  chew  with  a 

continued  motion;  and,  from  the  <imilarity  of  motion 

in  the  mouth,  to  talk  low  and  quick ;  hence,  in  cant 

language,  to  beg;  and  hence,  to  play  a  beggar's  trick, 

to  deceive,  to  cheat:— sea.  To  move  the  iaw  quickly ; 

to  chatter  like  an  ape;  to  implore  with  a  beggar's 

accent  and  motion  of  the  mouth. 
Mumr/-eT,  «.    A  beggar  in  cant  language. 
MumpMng,  «.    Begging  tricks;  perhaps  sometimes 

used  tor  mumming. 
Mumps,  «.  pi.    8uHennees,  silent  anger;   (Compare 

Mum  0  *  disease  tn  which  the  glands  about  the  throat 

andjaws  are  swelled. 
To  MUNCH^muntch,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chew  by 

great  mouthfuls :  it  is  an  old,  but  low  word:  the  other 

form  and  pronunciation,  To  Mounch,  somewhat  raise 

it  .-—See  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Munch'-er,  36  :  *.   One  that  munches. 
MUNDANE=mun'-dllH,    a.     Belonging  to  the 

world. 
Mun-dan'-i-ty,  84,  92 :  *.  Worldliness.  [Unusual] 
Mun-div'-a-gont,  87:  a.    Wandering  through  the 


suing  class. 
To  MUNDIFY,  mun'-d£-fy,  6:  v. 


MUNDATION,  MUNDIC,  &a— See  in  the  en- 

To  make 

Cleansing: — *.  A  me- 

a  washing 


clean. 
Mun-diP-i-co-tsVe,  a.  and  t. 

dicine  to  cleanse. 
Mun'-di-ft-ca''-/wn,  89:  #.  A 

away  of  dross  or  inferior  matter. 
Mui/-D4-tor-  r,  a.    Having  power  to  cleanse. 
Mun-da'-fibn,  89 :  #.   Act  of  cleansing. 
Mum'-dxc,  «.   A  mineral  substance  found  in  tin  mines, 

so  called  from  its  cleanly,  shining  appearance. 
MUND1VAGANT.— See  under  Mundane. 
MUNDUNGUS,  mun-dung'-gua,  158:  #.  Stink- 

ing  tobacco:  a  cant  word.  [Philips.] 
MUNERARY,   mu'-nSr-Sr-^   129,   105:   a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  gilt :  To  Munerate,  Munera- 

tion,  &c,  are  not  in  use.— See  To  Remunerate,  &c. 
MUNGREL.— See  Mongrel 
MUNICIPAL,  m&-nW-4-pal,  81,  92:  a.  Per- 

taining  to  a  corporation  or  city ;  pertaining  to  a  state, 

kingdom,  or  nation,  as  municipal  law,  which  Is  that 

prescribed  for  civil  conduct  by  the  supreme  power  in 

a  state. 
Mu-nic'-t-pal"-i-ty,  84,   105  :  #.     In   Prance,  a 

certain  district  or  division  of  the  country  and  people. 
MUNIFICENT,  mA-nYf4-c«nt,  105:  a.  Liberal 

generous. 
Mu-nif/-t-cence,  #.    Liberality;  act  of  giving. — See 

also  in  the  next  class. 
Mu-nif-i-cent-ly,  ad.    Liberally. 
To   MUNITE=mA-nItt',  v.   a.    To  fortify,  to 

strengthen.  [Bacon.] 
Mo-ni/'-ton,  (-nfah'-un,  89)  #.   Fortification,  strong 

hold ;  ammunition,  materials  of  war ;  hence,  materials 

for  commerce. 
Mu'-ni-ment,  t.    That  which  protects  or  defends; 

fortification ;  support ;  record,  evidence  of  a  right  in 

property,  charter. 
MiU-mP-t-cence,  *.  Preparation  tor  defence :  [Spenser :] 

See  its  proper  sense  in  the  previous  clasi. 
MUNNlON,  mun'-yon,  146 :  «.    A  mullion,  of 

which  It  Is  probably  a  corruption. 
MUNS,  munz,  143 :  9.  pi.    The  mouth  and  chops; 

a  vulgar  word. 
MURAL,  MURAGE.— See  under  Mure. 
MURDER=mur'-deT,  36:  t.    The  killing    of  n 


from  such  mummy  when  newly  prepared;  hence, any 

The  sign  s  is  used  after  mode*  of  ensiling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonant* :  nVtsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  v«h-un,  t.  e,  virion,  165 :  flfa,  166 
399 


then,  166 
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human  being  with  malice  aforethought:  it  it  used  in- 

terjectionally  when  life  is  in  danger. 
To  Murder,  v.  a.    To  kill  unlawfully;  to  destroy, 

to  pat  an  end  to. 
Mur-der-er,  a.    One  who  is  guilty  of  murder;  a 

small  piece  of  ordnance  called  also  a  Murdering  piece. 
Mur'-der-ess,  «.    A  female  murderer. 
MurMer-ment,  t.   Murder.  [Fairfax.] 
Mur'-der-ota,  120:  a.    Guilty  of  murder ;  bloody; 

producing  murder ;  addicted  to  blood. 
Mur'-der-ota-ly,  ad.    In  a  bloody  or  cruel  manner. 
MURE«mure,49:s.   A  wall.   [Shaks.] 
To  Mure,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  walls. 
Mu'-ren-ger,  *.    An  overseer  of  a  wall. 
Mu'-r«l,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  wall;  resembling  a  wall. 
Mu'-rage,  a.    Money  paid  for  repair  of  walls. 
MURIATCD,murt''4-a'-t*d,49,  105:  a.    Put 


in  brine.  [Evelyn.] 
JIT«V,   t. 


A  stone  composed  of  salt,  sand, 


peifornMu  by 


Mu"-Jii-^-cr 
and  gypsum. 

Mfj'-lil-AT"-ie,  88  :  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
brine  or  of  salt:  thestsrisitc  add  is  an  add  obtained 
from  marine  salt. 

Mu'-rt-ate,  $.  A  salt  formed  by  muriatic  add  com- 
bined with  a  base. 

Mu'-Ri-^-TiF"-BR-ot78,  87,  120 :  a.  Producing 
muriatic  substances  or  salt. 

MUMCATED,  mur*''-4-ca'-t«d,  49  :  a.  Formed 
with  sharp  points}  having  the  surface  armed  with 
prickles. 

MV-iu-citb,  8,  Fossil  remains  of  the  murex,  a  genus 
of  shells. 

MURINE,  murV-io,  49,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to 
mice. 

MURK-murk,  39:  «.   Darkness,  obscurity. 

Mur'-ky,  o.    Dark,  cloudy,  wanting  light. 

MURMUR=»mur/-mur,  39 :  «.  A  low  continued 
or  frequently  repeated  sound;  a  complaint  half  sup- 
pressed. 

To  MuV-mur,  V.  a.  To  give  a  low  sound,  as  of  a 
running  stream,  or  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind ;  to 
utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent,  with  at  before 
things,  and  against  before  persons. 

MuV-mur-er,  «.   One  who  murmurs 

MuK-mur-lDg,  t.    Complaint  half  suppressed. 

MuK-mur-ing-ly,  ad.   Mutteringly. 

Mar'-mur-aug,  120 :  a.  Exciting  murmur. 

MuR'-iii}-R*"-riON,  «.  A  low  sound.    [A  Lsiinism.] 

MURN1VAL,  mur'-ni-v<31,  #•  Four  cards  of  a 
sort  TAinsworth.] 

MURR=mur,  155:  «.   A  catarrh.   [Obi.] 

MURRA1N= mur/-ra\n,  99: a.  and  a.  The  plague 
in  cattle  i—adj.  Infected  with  murrain. 

MURRE,  mur/,  189 :  t.  A  kind  of  bird. 

MURREY^mut'-rkj,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  a  Moor, 
dorkly  red. 

MURRHINE,  mur'-rlnt,  164:  a.  Made  of  a 
stone  which  the  ancients  called  mwrra;  also  applied 
to  a  delicate  porcelain  brought,  as  Pliny  says,  from 
Persia ;  and  to  a  delicate  wine. 

MURRION,  mur/-r£-<?rj,  #.  A  morion ;  which  see. 

MUSARD.— See  Muser,  under  To  Muse. 

MUSCADEL^mus'-ca-dSl,  «.  (Compare  Musk.) 
A  kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wliie,  and  sweet  pear: 
the  grape  is  also  called  Mus'cat,  and  the  wine  and 
penr  Mus'cadlne. 

MUSCLE,  mus  h»1,  156, 101 :  «.  The  fleshy  fibrous 
part  of  an  animal  body  which  U  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  motion  acting  voluntarily  or  involuntarily;— 
Sec  also  Mui'itl. 
MuV-cu-lotf8,  120:  a.  Full  of  muscles;  strong, 
brawny ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 
The 


MUS 

MuY-CU-lar,  a.   Relating  to  muscles 

muscles ;  musculous,  strong,  brawny. 
Mus'-cu-lar^-My,  84,  105 :  ».  State  of 

cular. 

MUSCOSITY,  mua'-cSM^-i-a^  a.   Mceaaness 
MUSCOVADO=mua'-c&-va"-d6,   &   Unrefined 

MUSCULAR,  &C— See  under  Muscle. 

MUSE,  must,  151 :  i.  Properiy,  song,  but  in  pre- 
sent usage  the  deity  or  power  of  song.— See  also  in 
the  ensuing  class. 

MujeMew,  a.  Regardless  of  poetry  or  literature. 
[Milton.] 

Mu-sk'-um,  f-ze'-um)  t.  A  name  flat  giv«n  to  the 
eolleges  of  the  learned  at  Alexandria  as  devoted  to 
the  Muses  or  learning:  it  now  means  a  repository  of 
learned  curiosities. 

To  MUSE,  mure,  151 :  ».  «.  and  «.  To  poodec, 
to  study  in  silence ;  to  be  absent  of  mind,  to  be  in  a 
brown  study  or  reverie;  to  ponder  with  woodsr  or 
amazement:— ccL  [Thomson.]  To  meditate  on. 

Muse,  ».  Deep  thought ;  absence  of  mind,  reverie, — 
See  also  above. 

Mu'-sing,*.   Meditation. 

Mtt'-fer,  9.   One  who  muses;  a  day  di 
uses  Mu'-sard,  with  the  same  meaning. 

MuseMid,  117:  a.    SilenUy  thoughtful. 

MUSER,  mu'-zjfr,  151:  «.    A  gap  in  a 
rShaks.1 

MUSEUM.— See  under  Muse. 

MUSH«mush,  a.    Meal  of  maiie  boiled  in  water. 

MUSH  ROOM=musb/-roorn,  *.  A  fungus;  a 
plant  of  several  kind*  springing  up  suddenly  on  dung- 
hills or  in  moist  rich  ground ;  it  is  a  common  name, 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  edible  plant 
from  the  toadstool:  figuratively,  an  upstart. 

Musb/'-room-ttoue',  #.  a  fossil  said  to  produce  must- 


MUSIC,  mu'-xick,  151 :  *.  (Compare  Muse.)  The 
science  of  the  division,  succession,  and  combination 
of  sounds  with  a  view  to  delight;  the  art  of  delighting 
the  ear  and  affecting  the  mind  by  sounds ;  insiro- 
mental  or  vocal  melody,  or  harmony. 

Mu'-n'-cal,  a.  Melodious ;  harmonious ;  belonging  to 
music  j  employed  in  music 

Mu'-«t-cal-)t/,  od.    In  a  musical  manner. 

Mu/-«i-cal-nets,  #.    The  quality  of  being  trmsieml. 

Mu-«ic/~iau,  (-zi«h'-£n,  147)  a,  Oue  skilled  in  the 
science  of  harmony ;  a  performer  on  a  musical  iastre- 
naent 

tsT*  The  former  sense  of  this  word  b  scarcely  expressed 
by  it,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  understand  it  only  in 
the  latter:  some  phrase,  as  fdenfyic  mmsiemm,  or 
musical  composer,  is  commonly  employed  to  mark  the 
difference. 

tet*  Among  the  compounds  are  Jfa'ttc-forir*,  Jf*  **sr- 
mrtsfter,  8tc. 

MUSING.— See  under  To  Muse. 

MUSK=musk,  s.  A  very  powerful  perfume  pro- 
cured from  a  little  bag  near  the  navel  of  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
also  the  name  of  the  animal. 

To  Musk,  v.  a.   To  perfume  with  musk. 

Musk'-y,  a.    Smelling  of  musk ;  perfumed. 

Musk'-i-nets,  «.    The  scent  of  musk. 

Musk'-cat,  «.   The  animal  called  a  musk. 

(9*  Other  compounds  are  J/atV-or,  Muik'-rat.  (animals 
of  America ;)  and,  if  they  are  not  compounds  rather 
of  the  leading  word  following,— Musk'-appU,  J#*sf 
cherry,  Musk' -melon,  Musk'-pear,  8cc 

MUSK-rmusk,  s.  A  moss,  or  mossy  I 
grape  flower :  hence  the  Muek'-r—e,  (unless  it  is  rather 
a  compound  of  the  previous  word;)  MmtV-aeed,  (e, 
plant;)  ilusk'-wood,  (a  plant ;)  &c. 

MUSKET=mua'-kSt,  14:  a.  A  soldier's  hand  gun : 
as  applied  to  a  young  hawk,— see  Eyas-musket. 


entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dtotioaar  j. 

Powda:  eaV-wav  chap'- man:  pi-pi':  ii«:  g*d:  jf&t  i.*-jew,  55:  t,  e,  *\;  &c. 
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To  MUTILATE,   mu'-te-llfc,  105:  v.  A.    To 

deprive  of  some  essential  part. 
Mu'-tj-late,  a.   Mutilated,  [Brown;]  the  reverse  of 

luxuriant,  as  applied  in  botany  to  flowers:  Mu'-ti-loas 

has  also  been  used. 
Mu"-ti-la'-tor,  38 : 
Mu'-t»-la"-/ton,  t. 


.  One  that  mutilates. 
Deprivation    of 


Eirt :  it  is  applied  with  this  general  meaning  to  any 
nd  of  subject,  bat  is  very  often  used  specially  in 


i  mover  of  inemrree- 


MUT 

Mua'-kefc-eer",  *.    A  soldier  whose  weapon  is  a 

musket. 
Mus'-ket-ty,  «.   Muskets,  or  musketeers,  collectively. 
Mua'-ket-oon",  *.   A  short  gun  or  blunderbuss;  one 

whose  weapon  is  a  rausketoon. 
MUSKITTO,  MUSQUITO— See  Mosquito. 
MUSKY,  &C— See  under  Musk. 
MUSLIN,  muxMIn,  t.   A  sort  of  flue  cotton  doth, 

originally  obtained  only  from  the  East. 
MojMi-net",  «.    A  coarser  muslin ;  coarse  cloth. 
MUSROL,  mua'-rolt,  116 :  «.    The  nose-band  of 

a  horse's  bridle. 
MUSS=mu*l,  «.   A  scramble.    [Shaks.  Dryden.] 
MUSSEL=mus/-tl,  114  :  ».    A  bivalve  sheH-flsh, 

also  spelled  Muscle. 
MUSS1TATION,   muV-ae-ta''-shi'in,    89:    #. 

Murmur,  grumble.  [Little  used.] 
MUSSULMAN»muV-sul-m3D,  «.  Literally,  an 

orthodox  believer;  a  Mahometan. 
Mas'-sul-irwn-ish,  a.  Mahometan. 
MUST=»mu*t,  v.  it.  (An  imperfect  verb,  always  used 

m  auxiliary  to  another,  expressed  or  implied :  it  has 

no  inflections.)  To  be  obliged,  to  be  by  necessity. 
MUST=must,  «.  Wine  pressed  from  the  grape,  but 

not  fermented. 
To  M UST^must,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  mouldy. — 

neu.  To  grow  mouldy. 
Must'-y,  a.    Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp,  moist  and 

fetid;   stale,  spoiled  with  age;  vapid;  dull,  heavy, 

wanting  practice  in  life. 
Muaf-Hy,  105:  ad  Mouldfly. 
Must'-f-nest,  #.    Mould  ;  damp  foulness. 
MUSTACHE,  rou»-ti»h',  170:  1   ,.    The  hair 
Mustaches,  mus-tfV-shlz,  p/.       )  when  suffered 

to  grow  on  the  upper  lip  •  h  is  a  corruption  of  the 

French  word  :  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word  is  in 

almost  equal  use,  namely,  Mmttackio,  which  we  pro- 
nounce mus-tsV-cho. 
MUSTARD=mug/-tard,  34:  f.  A  plant;  the  seed 

of  the  plant  beaten  and  mixed  into  a  soft  mass  for  a 

condiment. 
MUSTEE,  mus-tee/,  t.  A  name  in  the  West  Indies 

for  a  person  of  mixed  breed. 
7b  MUSTER»mus'ter,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  as- 
semble for  military  duty;  to  bring  together :—•*«. 

To  assemble  as  soldiers ;  to  meet  in  one  place. 
MuV-tir,  s.     An  assembling  of  troops  for  review ;  an 

assembling;  a  register  or  roll;  a  collection,  or  the 

act  of  collecting :  fo  pass  muster,  to  pass  without  ©en- 
sure as  one  among  a  number,  r 
«*r-The  compound*  are  Mm*"ter-bo€k'.  (a  book  in  which 

forces  are  registered ;)  Mus"ter-mas'tert  (he  who  keeps 

the  account  of  the  troops ;)  MusnUr-roW,  (the  register 

of  each  company,  troop,  or  regiment ;)  &c 
MUSTINESS,  MUSTY.— See  under  To  Must 
MUTABLE,    mu'-ti-bl,    101:    a.     Subject  to 

change ;  alterable ;  inconstant,  unsettled. 
Mu'-ta-bloneas, «.   Changeableness,  uncertainty. 
Mu/-ta-btl"-i-tjr,  8.    Mutableness;  change  of  mind. 
Ma-ta'-/ion,  89:  ».  Change,  alteration,     f 

MUTE  =  mute,  a.  and  s.  Silent ;  uttering  no  sound ; 
not  pronounced :— #.  One  that  cannot  or  does  not 
speak ;  a  mute  character  in  a  play ;  an  attendant  at 
a  funeral ;  a  person  in  a  law-court  that  stands  silent 
when  he  ought  to  plead ;  a  letter  whose  utterance  is 

Krceived  by  its  effect  on  other  sounds  rather  than  by 
own  sound ;  a  little  utensil  of  wood  or  brass  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument. 
MuteMy,  <wf.  Silently. 
Muteness, «.  Silence  ;  aversion  to  speak. 
To  MUTE=mute,  v.  n.  To  dung  as  birds. 
Mute,  t.   The  dung  of  birds. — See  also  above. 
Mu'-ting,  s.   The  dung  of  birds. 

The  tig  a  =  is  awd  after  modes  ofapeUlag  that  ban  ao  irrstulaiity  of  a 

ConwnanU:  mtsh-un,  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  vTzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  feTo,  166 :  then,  166. 
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the  sense  of  castration. 

MUTINE,  mu'-tlu,  105:  t.  A  i 
tion;  a  mutineer.  [Shaks.] 

To  Mu'-b'ne,  v.  n.   To  rise  in  insurrection.    [Shaks] 

To  Mu'-ti-Dv,  105  :  v.  n.  To  rise  against  authority; 
to  move  sedition;  in  a  more  limited  but  at  present  the 
usual  sense,  to  rise  against  military  or  navsi  au- 
thority. 

MuMi-ny,  «.  An  insurrection,  particularly  against 
military  or  naval  authority. 

Mu -ti-neer",  s.  One  who  Joins  in  a  mutiny. 

Mu'-tt-notft,  120:  a.   Seditious;  disposed  to  mutiny. 

Mu'-ti-nosavly,  ad.   In  a  mutinous  manner. 

Mu'-tt-notnvneas,  s.   Disposition  to  mutiny. 

To  MUTTER^mut'-teT,  36:  v,  n.  and  a.  To 
grumble,  to  murmur:— act.  To  utter  with  imperfect 
articulation,  to  grumble  forth. 

Mut'-ter,  s.   Murmur,  obscure  utterance. 

Mut'-ter-eT,  s.   Grumbler,  murmurer. 

Mut'-ter-ing,  s.  A  murmuring,  a  grumbling. 

Mut'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.   In  a  muttered  manner. 

MUTTON=mat'-trj,  114:  *.  Originally,  a  sheep, 
but  this  sense  is  obsolete  or  ludicrous ;  the  flesh  of  a 
sheep  prepared  for  food. 

Mot'-ton-fist,  s.   A  large  red  brawny  hand. 

MUTUAL—mu'tu-ai,  147:  a.  Reciprocal,  each 
acting  in  turn  or  eorrespondently  to  another. 

Mu'-to-aMy,  adi  Reciprocally,  in  return. 

Mu'-/*-ar-*-ty.  84,  105:  s.  Reciprocation. 

Mu'-rrW-TlON,  #.   Act  of  borrowing.  [Bp.  HalL] 

Mu'-Zu-a-ti/'-to**,  (-tish'-us,  147)  a.  Borrowed. 
[Unusual.] 

MUTULE=mu/-tult,  s.  A  sort  of  square  modil- 
lion  in  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  order. 

MUZZLE,  mfis'.zl,  101:  «.  The  mouth  of  any 
thing ;  a  fasteuing  for  the  mouth  to  prevent  biting. 

To  Mui-'lle,  v.n.  and  a.  To  bring  the  mouth  near, 
[L'Estrnnge  :]— aof.  To  bind  the  mouth,  as  of  a  dog, 
to  prevent  biting ;  hence,  to  restrain  from  hurting ;  in 
a  low  and  now  unusual  sense,  to  fondle  with  the 
mouth  close. 

MUZZY,  muV-ze^,  a.  (Compare  To  Muse.)  Be- 
wildered as  by  liquor.  [Vulgar.] 

M  Y=my :  often  mk,  176 :  /won.  (See  I  and  Mine.) 
Belonging  to  me. 

MYNCHEN-mTntch'-en,  *.  A  nun.   [Obs] 

MYNHEER=-mIn-hertr,«.  Sir.  or  My  Lord,  as  a 
compilation  among  the  Dutch ;  in  English  use,  a 
Dutchman., 

MYOGRAPHY,  mi-Sg'-ra-fllv,  87:  s.  A  de- 
scription, or  the  art  of  describing,  the  muscles. 

My-og/-ra-/fc*ist,  «.  One  skilled  in  myography.. 

My/-o-grajDA"-s>cal,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  myo- 
graphy. 

Mr-OL'-O-or,  87  :  «.  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  use  of  the  muscles. 

My'-o-lo^'H-cal,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  myology. 

My-OT/-0-MF,  87:  «.  Anatomy  or  dissection  of  the 
muscles 

MYOPY,  mi'-o-pe^  81,105:  t.  Literally,  a  shut- 
ting or  winking  of  the  eye,  applied  as  a  name  to  short- 
sightedness. 

My -ope,  «.  A  short-sighted  person:  the  plural  Mtf- 
opes  coinciding  with  the  classical  plural  is  often  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  my'-o-pes;  (Prln.  101.) 


MYT 

MYRIAD,  nifr'-ri-ad,  129:  a,  The  number  of 
ten  thousand ;  a  Urge  Dumber  indefinitely. 

Myr'-i-ardi,  (-ark,  161)  #.  A  commander  of  ten 
thousand  men. 

Myry-*-a-me"-teT,  ft.    Ten  thousand  French  meters. 

Myr/-*-o-li"-teT,  ft.   Ten  thousand  French  litem. 

M  YRICA,  mTr'4-ci  *.  A  tree  reckoned  unlucky  by 
the  ancients;  it  grew  by  stagnant  waters*  and  was 
used  to  bind  the  heads  of  criminals ;  it  is  the  modern 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants ;  a  wax  obtained  from  the 
myrica  yieras  a  substance  called  MyrM-do. 

MYRMIDON,  mer'-mA-don,  35,  105,  18:  «. 
Primarily,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Achilles:  hence*  one 
of  a  ruffianly  number  under  some  leadership. 

MYROBALAN.  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MYRRH,  raer,  35,  155,  164:  ».  A  gum-resin 
imported  chiefly  from  the  southern  or  eastern  parts 
of  Arabia;  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
gave  it  this  name  because  with  them  it  was  considered 
one  of  their  best  ointments. 

tk\T'  Bee  Myr*hii»s,  which  is  not  related  to  this  word* 
under  the  more  proper  spelling,  Murrhine. 

Mrn-oF/-o-LitT,  (mer-op'-i-lTat)  «.  A  seller  of 
ointment*  or  perfumery. 

MrR-OD'-^-L^N,  18  i  ft.  A  fruit  of  which  the  name 
implies  an  ointment  and  a  nut,— a  fleshy  fruit  with  a 
•tone  and  kernel,  formerly  much  imported  lu  a  dried 
state  from  the  Bast  Indies  for  use  in  medicine. 

MYRRHINE.— See  Murrhine. 

Myrtiform. — See  below. 

MYRTLE,  mer'-tl,  35,  101 :  «.  A  fragrant  tree 
sacred  to  Venus. 

Myr'-tt-form,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  myrtle. 

MYSELF,  m£-a*ir,  105:  pron.  I  or  Me  with 
emphasis;  also,  the  reciprocal  of  I. 

MYSTAGOGUE,  MYSTERIOUS,  &c— See  in 
the  ensuing  class. 

MYSTERY,  mis'-tftr-^,  105  :  «.  Literally,  that 
which  is  so  closed  or  shut  up  that  we  cannot  reach 
it;  something  above  human  intelligence,  something 
awfully  obscure;  any  thing  artfully  obscure,  an 
enigma;  a  miracle- play;  (the  latter  is  the  more 
proper  name— Mystery  is  a  name  of  lute  adoption ;)  a 
trade  or  calling,  to  which  this  name  has  been  applied 
by  a  mistake  or  corruption  of  the  original  word  raais'- 
tery  or  mas'tery. 

Mys-te'-ri-al,  43 :  a.   Mysterious.    [B.  Jon.] 

Mys-te'-rt-ou,  120:  a.  Containing  a  mystery; 
awfully  obscure ;  artfully  perplexed. 

Mya-te  -ri-ows-ly,  ad.    In  a  mysterious  manner. 

Mys-te'-ri-oi/S-negs,  ft.    Quality  of  being  mysterious. 

7b.  Myg'-ter-iie,  v,  a.  To  explain  as  enigmas.  [Brown.] 

Mys'-tic,  88:  a.  and*.  Sacredly  obscure;  involving 
some  secret  meaning,  emblematical ;  obscure : — t.  One 
or  a  religious  sect  who  profess  to  have  a  direct  inter- 
course with  the  spirit  of  God;  a  sect  of  this  character 
existed  of  old  in  the  Christian  church. 

Mya'-tt-cal,  88:  a.  Mystic;  emblematic. 

Mys'-ti-cal-ly,  ad,    lu  a  mystical  manner. 

Mys'-ti-cal-ness,  ft.    The  quality  of  being  mystical. 

Mys'-ti-cirm,  1 58 :  ft.  The  doctrine  or  pretences  of 
the  Mystics. 

To  Mys'-tt-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  render  obscure ;  to  treat 
in  such  a  way  as  purposely  to  perplex:  hence,  the 
scarcely  authorised  word  My*'tijica"bun. 

Mr»-TA-QoauRt  (-gftg,  107)  «.  One  who  Uad% 
the  way  into,  or  interprets  mysteries;  also,  one  who 
shows  church  relics. 

Mys'-ta-go/'-i-cal,  (-god'-g£-c£l)  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Myb-tb'-ki-ahch,  (-ark,  161)  43:  t.  One  who 
presides  over  mysteries. 

MYTHlC-mift'-Tck,  88:  \  «.    Pertaining  to 

Mythical,  mSf»'4-c4I. 


NAK 

Mf-zhoo'-r^-piisb,  (-for,  163)  105,  87  •  ju   A 

writer  of  fables. 

Mr-nrox/-o-or,  (m6-ftol'4-g&t)  «.  Literally,  flu 
science  of  fables  or  a  discourse  on  fables;  appro- 
priately, the  science  of  those  fables  which  eoastttat* 
the  religious  system  and  the  poetical  machinery  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  M  v-Mol'-o-gixe,  v.  n.  To  relate  or  expfaria  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 

M  jr-Mol'-o-rist,  ft.  One  skilled  In  mythology  \  one 
that  my  thologizes. 

My/A'-o-loy -ic,  88 :  )  a.    Relating  to  mythology; 

My/A'-o-lo/'-i-cal,     J  fabulous. 

MyM'-o-lq/'-t-c<tl-ly,  acL-  In  a  manner  suited  to 
mythology. 

MYT1L1TE,  mit'4-ltte,  92:  ft. 
of  an  order  called  mytilu*. 
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N  is  popularly  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet 
though  really  the  fourteenth :  see  J :  its  sound  is  the 
71st  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  forma,  when 
followed  by  g,  (uuless  this  is  rendered  soft  by  e  or  t,) 
a  digraph,  whose  proper  sound  is  the  ?Sd  eJcsaeat; 
and  it  often  has  tins  sound  in  its  single  capacity.  8ec 
Prin.  158.  It  is  generally  silent  after  m.  and  seme- 
times  after  /.  See  Prin.  156.  As  abbreviations,  N\B. 
stand  for  Nota  Bene,  note  well :  N. 8.  Cor  New  Style: 
N°.  for  Numero,  which  is  French  and  Italian  far 
number. 

To  N  AB=n£b,  v.  a.  To  catch  unexpectedly  or  with- 
out warning :  a  low  word. 

NABOB=na'-bob,  ».  The  title  of  an  East  Indian 
prince ;  hence,  a  European  who  has  enriched  himself 
in  the  East. 

(9*  This  is  the  proper  pronunciation  adopted  and 
established  by  us,  though  No-bob'  is  said  to  be  nearer 
the  native  mode  of  sounding  it 

NACRE,  ni'-cur,  159  :  *.  Mother  of  pearl,  or  the 
white  substance  in  the  interior  of  a  snail. 

Na'-cre-oas,  120 :  a.   Having  a  pearly  lustre, 

Na'-crite,  f.  A  rare  mineral  consisting  of  scaly  parts, 
glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  with  a  greasy  feel,  and  a 
greenish  white  colour. 

NADIR=»Da'-der,  36:  ft.  The  point  tinder  9m 
directly  opposite  the  lenith. 

NiEVE«neve,  103:  ft.   A  spot   [Dryden.] 

NAFF=n«ff,  *.  A  kind  of  tufted  sea-bird. 

N  AG=uag,  ft.  A  small  horse  ;  a  hone  la  tetter 
language ;  a  paramour  in  contempt 

a.  Contentions.  [LecslO  To 
only  in  low  language. 
146 :  «.  A  water-nymph:  the 
plural  is  regular,  Naiads,  but  the  classical  ptaral 
Nai'-a-dt 8  (-d£«,  1 01 )  is  sometimes  used,  with  assv 
nifest  impropriety  If  the  English  singular  occurs  la 
the  same  composition. 

NAlL=Da\l,  ft.  The  horny  sabetanoo  at  the  esse*  «f 
the  fingers  and  toes ;  the  talon  of  a  bird;  the  c**wp  of 
a  beast;  a  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are  faffed ; 
the  boss,  stud,  or  head  of  a  nail ;  a  measure  of  hmgth, 
t«  inches,  as  being  taken  from  the  thumb-nail  te>  the 
second  Joint :  On  the  mau\  into  the  hand. 

To  Nail,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  stud  with  nails;  to  spike 
or  stop  the  vent  as  of  a  cannon. 

Nail'-eT,  ft.    One  that  nails;  one  that  makes  nails. 

Nail'-er-y,  «.   A  nail  manufactory. 

NAIVETE*,  ni^ev-ta,  IT'.]  170:  a,  stepfidty, 
unconscious  plainness,  ingenuousness. 

NAKED=Da'-ked,  14:  o.  Having  ao  elsOsas  on, 
bare,  uncovered;  hence,  unarmed,  defeacrleaa;  «■ 
concealed;  mere,  bare;  not  enclosed;  not  assisted 


NAGGY,  naV-gM^, , 
Nag  (to  scold)  occurs  o 
NAlAD=nay/-ad,  1, 


with  glasses :  some  old  authors  have  To  Ifake  aa  a 
The  KheoMt  satire,  tod  lbs  principle*  to  which  the  aumoera  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Foweit:  gatt'-wav  dAtf-m&n:  pd-pi':  li«:  g»d:  j'C5,  •.  e.  Jew,  55 i  t,i,Ucm(r,  171, 
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Na'-ked-ly,  ad,   Barely;  simply;  evidently. 
Na'-ked-neaa,  a,  State  of  being  naked. 
NALL,  naSaly  «.  A  nawl  or  awL 

NAMBYPAMBY,      naW'-b&j-pira'-blfc     a. 

Raising  contempt  by  prettinesses.  [Colloq.] 
NAME=namt,«.  That  by  which  any  person  or  thing 

is  called,  whether  spoken  or  written,  proper  or  common, 

established  or  imputed ;  en  appellation ;  a  person  ; 

distinctively,  a  good  name,  a  name  held  in  honour ; 

hence,  reputation,  character,  renown:  also  the  quality, 

office,  or  power,  inherent  in  the  person  named  i  To  oslll 

nomas,  to  give  opprobrious  names  to. 
To  Name,  v.  a.  To  discriminate  by  giving  a  name  to, 

to  mention  by  name ;  to  mention »  to  title. 
Na'-meT,  a.    One  that  names  or  calls  by  name, 
NameMy,  act*.    To  mention  by  name ;  particularly, 

specially. 
NameMesa,  a.  Having  no  name ;  having  an  unknown 

name,  undistinguished. 
Name'-take,  #.    One  that  has  the  same  name  with 

another. 
NANKEEN»n*n-ketn',  t.     A  right  cotton  cloth 

originally  brought  from  Nankin  in  China. 
NAP=nips  «.    A  short  sleep.    [Ludicrous.] 
To  Nap,  v,  n.    To  sleep;  to  be  drowsily  secure. 
Nap/-ta-king,  8.    Seixure  on  a  sudden.    [Carew.] 
NAP=nXp,  *.    A  knob  ;  a  protuberance ;  the  top  of 

a  hill:  in  the  North  they  call  it  Nab. 
NAP=nSp,  a.  The  down  or  villous  substance  on  cloth ; 

the  downy  or  soft  hairy  substance  on  plants. 
Nap'-py,   a.      Having  much    down  on  the  surface: 

Nappy  aU  may  mean  froth*  ale  \  or.  so  applied,  the 

word  may  belong  to  Nap,  sleep :  others  define  it  t»#- 

briatiMg  tiXt. 
NarV-pi-nesa,  #.    Quality  of  being  nappy. 
NapMea8,  a.    Without  nap,  threadbare. 
N  APE^napt,   a.   The  Joint  of  the  neck  behind. 
NAPERY.— See  under  Napkin. 
NAPHEW.— flee  Navew. 
NAPHTHA,  niry-tfk!,  143:  t.  A  very  inflammable 

bituminous  substance  collected  from  the  top  of  the 

water  of  wells  and  springs  in  some  eastern  countries ; 

it  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
NAPKIN-naV-kln,  a.    A  doth  for  wiping  the 

hands;  a  handkerchief,  which  is  an  obsolete  sense 

except  in  the  North  of  England. 
N  ap'-er-  r,  1 05 :  a.    Linen  for  the  table  ;  linen  for  the 

person ;  linen  in  general  [Obs.] 
NAPP1NESS,  NAPLESS,  NAPPY. -See under 

Nap. 
NAR=»nar,  33  :  a.   Nearer.   [Spenser.] 
NARC19SUS*nar-8V-8ua, a.  AdaflbdiL 
NARCOSlS=nar-co/-c!s,   [Gr.]  a.  Privation  of 

Nar-cor/-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Producing  torpor  or  stapemc* 
Nar-cot'-s-cal,      J  tion:  as  a  substantive,  the  former 


is  the  name  of  an  opiate  or  soporific. 
Nar-cor'-e-cnUy,  ad.    By  producing  torpor. 
Nar-cotf-i'-cal-ness,  a.      The  quality  of  inducing 

sleep, 
Nak'-co-tin,  a.   The  pure  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 
NARD=nard,  34 :  a.     An  aromatic  plant  usually 

called  spikenard,  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  perfume 

and  a  medicine ;  an  unguent  prepared  from  it 
NARE=nan,a,   A  nostril.   [Huxtibras.] 
Nar'-jfhaI.b,  56:  #.    A  kind  of  whale.   [Brown] 
To  NARRATE=nSr-r5tt',  v.  a.  To  relate,  to  tell 

as  an  event  or  history. 
Nar-raMor,  38 :  a.    A  teller,  a  relator. 
Nar-ra'-^'on,  89 :  a.    Account,  relation,  history  ;  one 

of  the  divisions  of  an  oration. 
NarZ-ra-blr,  a.    Capable  to  be  told.    [Cockeram.] 

The  ttgn=sH  uasd  after  tnodt*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  eonad. 

Consonant*:  mfeh-uo,  i.  e.  mission,  165  :^ylih-un,  •',  e.  vision,  165:  tin,  166  :  then,  166, 
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Nar'-ra-tive,  105:  a.  and  a.  Relating,  giving  an 
account,  prone  to  speak  of  past  things : — *.  A  relation, 
an  account,  a  story. 

NaK-ra-U've-ly,  ad.   By  way  of  narration. 

Nar/-ra-tor-y,  a.    Giving  an  account  of  events. 

NARROW=naY-rta,  a.  and  s.  Not  broad,  having 
but  a  small  distance  from  side  to  side ;  small,  applied 
to  time  as  well  as  place ;  contracted  in  mind  or  dis- 
position, bigoted,  ungenerous ;  covetous ;  near,  close ; 
vigilant,  attentive :— s.  A  strait,  a  narrow  passage. 

To  NarAroie,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of; 
to  contract;  to  confine,  to  limit:— sen.  To  grow  nar- 
row; not  to  take  ground  enough,  as  a  horse  in  his 
paces. 

Nar'-roio-ly,  ad.  With  little  breadth ;  contractedly  , 
closely;  nearly. 

NarArosp-neas,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  narrow ; 
meanness,  poverty. 

NARWHALE.— See  under  Nare. 

NAS,  nil,  151  :  Has  not  [Contraction  of  Ne  has : 
Obs.] 

NASAL,  na'-xdl,  151,  12  :  a.andr.  Belonging  to 
the  nose:—*.  A  letter  or  sound  uttered  through  the 
nose ;  a  medicine  to  operate  through  the  nose. 

NaV-i-form,  (naz'4-form)  a.    Shaped  like  a  nose. 

Nxs^-i-coR'-Noro,  92,  1 20 :  a.  Having  the  born  on 
the  nose.  [Nat.  hist] 

N^-sute',  a.    Critical,  nice,  captious.    [Bray,  1707.] 

NA9CENT=naV-cSnt,  o.  Beginning  to  exist  or 
grow ;  coming  into  being. 

Nas'-cen-cy,  105:  a.    Production. 

NASTURTIUM,  nfc-tur'-ah'um,  147:  a.  (Com- 
pare  Nasal,  &c)  A  plant,  the  bruised  seed  of  whieh 
provokes  sneexing. 

NASTY,  naV-t&J,  11 :  a.  Dirty,  Hthy,  sordid ;  ami 
seous;  polluted;  obscene. 

NaaZ-ti-ly,  ad.    Dirtily,  filthily. 

Nas'-ta-ness,  s.    Dirtiness,  filth ;  obscenity. 

N  ATAL=na'-t51,  a.  Pertaining  to  birth  or  nativity  : 
as  a  tubs.  pi.  Naftals,  signifying  the  time  and  place  of 
nativity,  it  is  out  of  use. 

Na'-tal-i/"-ial,  (-Tah'-al,  147)  a.  Consecrated  to 
the  nativity  of  a  person:  Na'tatiPious  occurs  with  the 
same  meaning. 

NATANT—  na'-t£nt,  a.  Swimming,  as  the  leaf  of 
an  aquatic  plant 

Na'-ta-tor-y,  a.    Enabling  to  swim. 

Na-ta'-fibn,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  swimming.  [Brown.] 

NATCH  =*n&tch,  a.  Part  of  an  ox  between  the  loins 
near  the  rump :  corrupted  perhaps  from  notch. 

NATHLESS-naW-Ufsa,  aa\  Not  the  less,  never- 
theless. [Spenser:  Milton.] 

Nath'-morb,  ad.    Not  the  more.    [Obs.] 

NATION,  na'-ahun,  89 :  a.  (Compare  NataL)  A 
people  born  under  the  same  government,  ami  generally 
distinguished  from  other  people  by  difference  of  Ian* 
ipnaf     " 


gnage  \  a  great  number,  emphatically. 
Nat'-ion-^l,  (n*sh'-un-5l,  92,  96)  a.  Pertaining 

to  a  nation;  not  private,  not  particular;  bigoted  to 

one's  country. 
Na/'-ton-al-ly,  ad.    With  regard  to  the  nation. 
Na/'-wn-al-neM,  5.    Quality  of  being  national. 
To  NafMon-al-ize,  v.  a.    To  distinguish  nationally. 
Naf/-l"on-al"-t-ty,  84  :  a.    National  character. 

P    nS'-fiv 


NATIVE,  na'-tiv,  105  :  a.  and  *.  (Compare  Natal 
and  Nation.)  Aunexed  to  existence  or  birth,  not 
acquired,  not  artificial,  natural;  belonging  to  the 
place  or  country ;  relating  to  the  time  and  place  of 
birth ;  that  which  gave  birth :  Shakspeare  sometimes 
uses  it  for  born  with,  congenial :— s.  An  original  in- 
habitant; that  which  grows  in  the  country,  not 
foreign :  Shakspeare  sometimes  uses  it  for  offspring. 

Na'-tive-ly,  ad.  Naturally,  not  artificially ;  originally. 

Na'-tive-neas,  a.   Quality  of  being  native. 
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Na-tiv'-*-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Birth;  time,  place,  or 
manner  of  birth ;  state  or  place  of  being  produced : 
To  east  a  nativity  is  to  draw  out  a  picture  of  the 
heavens  at  the  moment  nf  birth,  and  calculate  accord- 
iogto  rules  the  future  influence  oftbe  predominantstars. 
NATRON =na'-tron,  9.  A  substance  now  more  com- 
monly called  soda,  which  took  its  name  from  Lake 
Natrum  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  (bund  in  abundance. 
Na'-tko-lite,  9.   A  vrriety  of  zeolite,  so  called  from 

the  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 
NATURAL,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 
NATURE=na'-tAre,  cotioq,  na'-chW.  147:  *. 
(Compare  Natal.  Nation,  and  Native.)  The  system 
of  things  of  which  ourselves  are  a  part,  and  which, 
like  ourselves,  we  conceive  to  be  borm  or  brought  into 
existence,  and  not  to  exist  as  of  itself;  the  constitu. 
tion  of  this  system  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  we  learn  it 
by  experience,  or  in  other  words  the  laws  of  the  system 
According  to  which  every  being  has  its  existence  and 
the  manner  ot  its  existence ;  this  notion  is  very  often 
personified — in  poetry  avowedly,  when  Nature  becomes 
a  goddess ;  in  prose  tacitly,  when,  very  often  without 
Doing  aware  of  the  procedure,  we  conceive  a  power 
or  a  cause  distinct  from  the  effects,  and  call  that  power 
Nature  which  at  other  times  we  call  Qod :  the  state 
or  properties  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  discriminated 
from  others;  disposition,  temper;  course  of  things; 
original  or  pure  affections  of  the  heart ;  sort,  species ; 
adaptation  to  reality. 
To  N  a'-/i/re,  v.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qualities. 
[Gower.]  Though  this  verb  is  obsolete,  we  retain  Its 
meaning  in  Good-natured,  IU-nat-rred,  &c.  Boyle  uses 
Na'turist  to  signify  one  who  ascribes  every  thing  to 
nature;  and  Brown  uses  Natu'rity  to  signify  the  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  produced  by  nature :  these  words 
are  also  obsolete. 
N  ai'-zmul,  (nXt'-ch'oo-rai,  92, 96, 147)  a.  and  «. 
Pertaining  to  nature ;  coming  pure  from  nature,  not 
•fleeted  by  art;  not  acquired;  not  far-fetched;  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  things;  consonant  to  natural 
notions;  affectionate  by  nature;  discoverable  by 
reason  alone ;  existing  by  natural  cause  out  of  the 
bounds  of  human  law ;  occurring  from  an  ordinary 
cause,  not  from  violence :— ».  An  original  inhabitant 
or  native ;  a  gift  of  nature ;  (in  tliese  senses  no  longer 
used  substantively ;)  one  who  cannot  bo  but  as  nature 
made  him  without  change  or  improvement,  a  simple- 
ton, an  idiot;  in  the  plural  number  physicians  use 
the  word  to  signify  whatever  is  inherent  in  the  animal 
frame,  in  distinction  to  Non-naturals,  which  see. 
Na/'-K-ral-ly,  ad,  'According  to  nature  ;  in  a  natural 

manner;  spontaneously. 
NaAw-ral-ness,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  natural 
Na/'-tf-ral-Um,  158:  «.    Mere  state  or  nature, 
NaAw-ral-Wt,  «,    A  student  in  physics;  ono  skilled 

in  the  knowledge  of  nature. 
Na/'-w-rar-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.     Naturalness.    fNot 

in  use.] 
To  Nat'-tMTal-ize',  v.  <?.    To  make  natural  or  easy 
as  things  natural ;  in  a  special  sense,  to  invest  with 
the  privileges  of  native  citizens. 
Na/'-«-rar-i-za"-/ion,  89 :  «.   The  act  of  investing 

an  alien  with  the  privileges  of  a  native  subject. 
NAUFRAGE,  &c— See  under  Noutic. 
NAUGHT,  niwt,   162:   (Ne   and  Aught.)  $. 
Not  any  thing;  in  which  sense  it  Is  become  usual  to 
write  it  Nomaht,  as  a  distinction  from  the  following 
word ;  thongn  we  still  write  Aught,  (any  thing)  as  a 
distinction  from  the  verb  Ought 
Naught,  a.    Bad,  worthless;  now   scarcely  used  but 
in  ludicrous  language :   the   correspondent   adverb, 
Naughtly,  scarcely  occurs. 
NauoAt'-jr,  105 :  a.    Naught;  bad;  wicked,  corrupt; 
most  commonly,  mischievous,   perverse;   it  is  now 
seldom  used  but  in  the  latter  sense  in  speaking  to* 
children,  or  in  ludicrous  censure. 
NauyAt'-i-ljf,  «<■*.  Badly;  perversely. 
NauoAt'-f-ness,  t.    Badness ;  perverseness. 
NADLAGE,  NAUMACHY.— See  under  Nautic 
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NAUSEA,  naV-shl-d,  147 :  t.    (Compare  the  fel- 

Jowing  class.)    Literally,  sickness  on  board  a  sAip; 

thence,  any  sickness ;  qualm,  loathing. 
To  Nau'-te-ate,  v.  m.  and  a.   To  become  squeamish, 

to  be  inclined  to  reject  from  the  stomach;   to  turn 

away  with  disgust  .—act  To  loathe ;  to  affect  with 

disgust 
Hau-eeotm,    (-ah 'us)   a.     Loathsome;    disgustful; 

disgusting. 
Nau -teoats-ly,  ad.    Loathsomely;  disgustfully. 
Nau'-ttfoifS-ueta,  «•    Quality  of  exciting  disgust 
NAUTlC=n aV-tick,  88 :  )  a.     Pertaining     to   a 
NAUTlCAUnlv'-ti-cal,J  ship,   to 

navigation. 
Nau'-fraob,  99 :  S.    Shipwreck.    [Bacon.] 
N  a  u'-f ra-govs,  1 20 :  a.  Causing  shipwreck,  [Co 
Nau'-laob,«.  Ship  freight  for  passengers.  [Little  used.] 
NAu'-aL4-CHr,  (-k£ty  161)  #.     A  combat  of  ship*. 

applied  to  a  mock  combat. 
Nau'-TI-lus,  «,     A  fish  whose  shell  is  said  to  have 

served  as  a  model  to  the  first  ship. 
Nau'-t*-lite,  «.  A  fbasil  nautilus. 
Na'-v^l,    a.     (£/  and    F  are  originally  the  suv.) 

Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  ship* :  Clarendon  has 

used  the  word  substantively  in  the  plural  uu  tuber  te 

signify  naval  affairs. 
Na-varcA,  (-ark,  161)  «.    The  commander  of  a 

fleet  in  ancient  Greece.  [Mitfbrd.] 
Na'-var-oty,  #.    The  science  of  a  naval  commander. 
Na-vic'-u-lar,  34  :  a.     Literally,   relating   to  fittls 

ships  or  boats ;  shaped  like  a  boat,  cymbilbrnL. 
To  Nav'-j-oatb,?.  ft.  and  a.    To  pass  on  the  water  m 

ships;  to  sail i—act.    To  sail  over  or  on;  to  steer  or 

direct. 
Nav^-i-ga'-tor,  *.    A  sailor,  a  seaman,  a  traveller  by 

water ;  it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  labourer  employed 

on  works  of  inland  navigation. 
Nav'-i-ga-blr,  a.    Deep  enough  for  ships  or  boats. 
Nav'-t-go-ble-nett,  «.    Capacity  to  be  navigated. 
Nav'-i-ga  '-tion,  89  :  «.  The  art  of  conducting  ships 

over  the  ocean;  the  act  of  navigating;  the  state  of 

being  navigable ;  ships  oollec.ively. 
Na'-vk,  105  :  «.    A  fleet  of  ships;  more  commonly, 

the  whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation  ; 

hence,  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  ship*. 
NAVE= navt, «.  (Compare  Navel.)  Middle  or  centre, 

applied  to  the  middle  or  centre  of  a  wheel  from  which 

the  spokes  radiate ;  and  to  the  middle  or  centre  of  a 

church  from  which,  in  large  ancient  edifice*,  the  aisles 
and  transepts  extend ;  hence,  the  middle  or  body  of  a 
church  extending  from  the  inner  door  to  the  chief 
choir. 
NAVEL,  na'-vl,  114 :  «.    The  centre  of  the  lower 
abdomen,  or  the  point  where  the  umbilical  cord  passed 
out  of  the  foetus. 
«ar  Among  the  compounds  are  Na'vel-string;  JWewf- 
tcort,  (a  herb ;)  Navel-gall,  (a  gall  on  a  horse's  back 
over  against  the  navel ;)  &c. 
N  AVEW=*nI'-v&,  t.    A  plant  in  some  respects  bka 

a  turnip,  but  smaller. 
NAVICULAR,  To  NAVlGATE,&c*NAVY.— 

See  under  Nau  tic  and  Naval. 
NAWL*ntu»l,  #.  AnawL 

NAY=»na>j,  ad.  and  #.  (AV  and  aye.)  No,  a* 
adverb  of  negation  or  refusal ;  (in  this  sense  little 
used  in  modern  style ;)  not  only  so,  but  more,  a  word 
of  amplification :— «.  [Obs.]  Denial,  refusal :  it  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  a  verb  signifying  to  deny,  in 
which  use  it  is  also  obsolete. 
Nay'- ward,  140:  *.  Tendency  to  denial.  [Shaka] 
Nay'- word,  141 :  «.  (This  word  has  scarcely  a  dif- 
ference of  sound  from  the  preceding.)  A  proverbial 
reproach,  a  by-word ;  in  Shakspeare  it  is  also  used  to 
signify  a  watchword. 
N  A2  ARENE-naV-a-renr,  $. 


An  Inhabitant  of 

The  rdiemta  entire,  and.  tbo  priaciplee  to  which  tht  number*  refer,  precede  the  D  If  Henry 

roweh,^lu'-vlv  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  lf»:  g»d:  j'53, ,.  e.jew,  55:  a,  #/%,  &c.  ***/*,  171. 
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Naxareth ;  a follower  of  Jesas  of  Nazareth,  applied  in 
contempt  to  the  early  Chriatians :  it  must  be  distin- 
guished from  NAs'-A-nm,  which  signifies  a  separated 
person,  and  was  applied  to  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
distinguished  (rum  the  rest  by  the  observance  of  ex- 
traordinary ceremonies. 

NAZE=naw,  t.  A  cliff  or  headland. 

NE=ne  or  ne,  176  :  ad.    Not;  neither.   [OW.] 

NEAF=netf,  «.   The  fist.    [Ob*,  or  Loc.] 
To  NEAL-=netl,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  temper  as  glass 
or  metals  by  heat,  to  anneal:— era.  To  be  tempered 
by  heat. 

NEAP*-netp,  a.  and  i.  Low,  as  applied  to  the 
tide,  and  opposed  to  a  spring.tide  at  the  new  and  full 
of  the  moon  :—$.  A  neap-tide,  or  the  time  of  one. 

Neaperf,  (necpt,  1 14,  143)  a.  Kept  from  floating 
by  the  neap  ;  beneaped. 

NEAPOLITAN,ne'-a-p5r-e-tan,105:a.andj. 
Belonging  Jo  Naples :—«.  A  native  of  Naples. 

NEAR=ncn,  43:  a.  ad.  and  prep.  Nigh,  not 
far  distant,  in  time,  place,  or  degree ;  advanced  to* 
wards  an  end  or  purpose;  close;  Ultimate;  affecting, 
dear ;  coming  to  the  closest  point  in  a  bargain,  and, 
hence,  parsimonious ;  close  to  the  rider  about  to  mount 
hi*  horse,  in  distinction  to  tho  other  or  off  side ;  hence, 
with  respect  to  horses,  left:— ado.  Almost  at  hand; 
within  a  little;  by  relation  or  alliance i—prep.  [It 
becomes  a  preposition  by  the  ellipsis  of  to.]  At  no 
great  distance  from,  close  to,  nigh. 

To  Near.  v.  a.  and  n.  To  approach,  to  come  near:— 
neu.  To  be  in  the  state  of  approach. 

NearMy,  ad.  At  no  great  distance ;  almost  closely ; 
parsimoniously. 

Near'-nesa,  #.    The  state  of  being  near 
niousness. 

Near-siyAt'-ed,  (-il'-tSd,  162)  a.  Short-sighted, 

NEAT=nett,  s.  An  animal  of  the  bovine  kind, 
yet  seldom  used  for  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  taken  singly, 
except  in  such  phrases  as  a  neat's  tongue,  a  neat  s 
foot.  Sec ;  cattle  of  the  bovine  kind. 

Neat'- herd,  «.    A  person  who  tends  cattle. 

Neat/- rest,  «.    A  she  neatherd.    [One.] 

NEATcxnett,  a.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity;  spruce 
and  cleanly;  pure,  unadulterated,  uumingled  with 
regard  to  articles  of  trade,  a  sense  formerly  applied 
more  extensively ;  it  is  sometimes  used  fur  net,  which 
is  etymologically  the  same  word. 
Neaf-ly,  105  :  ad.    Sprucely,  deanliry. 

Neat^-ness,  s.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  neat 

NEB=ne*b,».    Nose,  beak,  mouth.    [Shake.]    . 

NEBULA-neV-A-li,  92:  *.  (/>/.  Nebu/a.) 
Literally,  a  little  cloud,  a  dark  spot  as  in  the  eye  or 
on  the  body ;  a  cluster  of  stars  not  separately  distin- 
guishable ;  a  wavy  line  in  heraldry. 

Neb'-u-lotw,  120 :  a.    Cloudy,  haiy. 

Neb'-u-loMs-nes*, «.    Mist,  cloudiness. 

NECESSARY,  n&ss'-eV-sar-^  a.  and  «.  That 
must  be,  that  cannot  but  be ;  acting  from  necessity 
or  compulsion  as  opposed  to  free  ;  in  a  more  frequent 


sense,  needful,  indispensably  requisite:—*.  Any  thing 
. ,.__.  i_  ..__  pionj, 

only  conveni 
be  left  out  of  daily  use. 


necessary;  a  necessary  house  or  place ;  in  the  _ 
things  not  only  convenient  but  needful,  things'uot  to 


Nec'-es-aar-s-ly,  ad.  By  necessity ;  indispensably. 

Nec'-esj-ftar-i-ness,  *.  State  of  being  necessary. 

NB-CRa'-SZ-Tr,  84,  105  :  t.  State  or  being  neces- 
sary ;  cogency,  fatality;  cogency  of  argument,  inevi- 
table consequence ;  compulsion ;  that  which  makes 
something  necessary. 

Ne-ces/-8t-tttfd.  (-ttd,  114)  a.  In  a  state  of  want. 
[Shaks.] 

Ne-ce»/-8»-totf8,  a.  In  want  of  necessaries,  poor. 

Ne-ces'-gt-toMS-ness, #.  Extreme  poverty. 

Ne-ce*/-st'-tade,  *.  Want.  need. 

To  Ne-ces'-st-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  necessary,  to 
compel ;  not  to  leave  free. 


NEE 

Ne-ces'-»-ta"-/ion,  89:  s.  The  act  of  making 
necessary;  the  compulsion  of  fatality. 

Ne-cea/-ti-ta'/-ri-aii,  41  :  *.  An  advocate  for  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in  regard  to  the 
origiu  and  existence  of  this  world:  Priestly  uses 
Necessarian  in  this  sense. 

NECK=n£ck,  «.  That  part  of  an  animal  body 
which  connects  the  head  with  the  trunk ;  any  corre- 
spondent part  in  things  inanimate:  On  the  neck, imme- 
diately after,  which  is  now  more  commonly  expressed 
by  oh  the  heels. 

Necked,  (n«ckt,  114,  143)  a.  Having  a  neck; 
used  in  composition,  as  Long' necked.  Stiff-necked. 

Neck'-a-tee",  *.  A  neckerchief.  [Obs  ] 

Neck'-er-chi>f,  103,  119  :  t.  A  kerchief  for  the 
neck :  it  was  formerly  said  only  of  female  attire. 

Neck'-cloM,«.  That  which  men  wear  on  their  necks. 

Neck'- 1  ace,  «.  An  ornamental  chain  or  string  worn 
round  the  neck. 

Neck'-lacaf*,  114,  143:  a.  Having  a  necklace. 

<8T*  Other  compounds  are.  Neck'  b^ef,  (which,  being 
the  coarser  part  of  beef,  is  sold  cheap ;)  Neckf-tand, 
(a  long  narrow  part  of  laud;)  Neck'-verse,  (the  verse 
in  Scripture  which  was  auciently  read  to  entitle  the 
party  to  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  5 1st  Psalm,  Miserere  mei,  &c ;)  iVYdr^MweaUhemp, 
in  ridicule ;)  Sec. 

NECROLOGY,  ne-crSl'-A-ge^  87:  «.  An  ac- 
count  or  register  of  the  dead  or  of  deaths. 

Ne-crol'-o-gbt,  «•  One  who  gives  an   account  of 


NBc"-RO-lfAN'.cr,  87 :  «.  Properly,  the  art  of  re- 
vealing  future  events  by  communication  with  the 
dead;  enchantment  generally :  the  latter  is  the  usual 
sense. 

Nec"-ro-man'-cer,  *.  An  enchanter,  a  conjuror. 

Nec'-r6-mau"-tic,  88:  a.  and  t.  Belonging  to 
necromancy :— ».  Trick,  conjuration. 

Nec/-ro-mau"-t*-cal-ly,  ad.  By  charms,  by  con- 
juration. 

Nbc'-ro-NITR,  i.  A  mineral ;  fetid  felspar,  which, 
when  struck  or  pounded,  smells  like  a  dead  body. 

Nb-cro'-sm,  «.  Mortification  or  deadnets  in  the 
bones. 

NECTAR=neck'-tar,  *.  The  supposed  drink  of 
the  gods ;  hence,  any  very  pleasant  liquor. 

NecMarrd,  (-lard,  114)  a.  Imbued  with  nectar. 

Nec'-tar-ine,  1 05 :  a.  and  #.  Sweet  as  nectar : — 
s.  A  sweet  fruit,  a  variety  of  the  peach. 

Nec'-tar-ostg,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar. 

Nec'-fcir-jr,  «.  The  mellifluous  part  of  a  vegetable 
peculiar  to  the  flower. 

Nec-ta'-re-al,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a 
plant. 

Neo-ta'-re-an,  12:    la,  Resembling  nectar;  de- 

Nec-ta'-re-out,  120:/  licious. 

NEDDER=*n8d'-dtr,  «.  An  adder.  [Chaucer] 

N  EED=n£td,«.  Want ;  necessity,  indigence :  Needs, 
adv.,  arises  from  a  contraction  of  the  phrase  need  is, 
used  parenthetically  j  as  I  must  needs  (i.  e.  need  is) 
doit. 

To  Need,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  want,  to  lack : — neu 
be  wanted ;  to  be  necessary. 

Need'-cr,  «.  One  that  wants. 

Need'-jr,  a.  Necessitous,  indigent. 

Need'-i-ljr,  ad.  In  a  needy  manner. 

Need'-i'-nesf,  «.  State  of  being  needy. 

Need'-fal,  1 17  :  a.  Necessary,  requisite. 

Need'-fid-ly,  ad.  Necessarily. 

Need'-ful-uesft,  «.  Necessity. 

Need  -less,  a.  Not  wanted,  unnecessary. 

Need'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  necessity. 

Need'-less-ness,  «.  Unnecessariness. 

Need'-ment,  s.  Something  needed.  [Spenser.] 
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mish-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  virh-un,  u  e,  vision,  165  *f  Atn,  166 :  then,  166, 
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NEEDLE,  neV-dl,  101  :  *.  A  small  pointed  in- 
strument with  an  eye  to  receive  the  thread,  used  in 
sewing  ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  needle ;  a  small 
steel  bar  used  in  the  mariner's  compass,  being  the 
pointer  that  stands  north  and  south. 

To  Nee'-dle,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  form  crystals  in  the 
shape  of  needles. 

Need'-ler,  s,  A  needle-maker. 

Nee/-dle-fi«l,  117  :  #.  As  much  thread  as  is  put  at 
once  into  a  needle. 

13*  Other  compounds  are  Needle-work,  (work  execu- 
ted with  the  needle;)  Net>dle-Ji$kt  (a  nsh  with  an 
hexangular  body;)  Xe^'db-ma/ker;  NeSdle-theU.  (the 
sea-urchin ;)  NcJdl+ttone,  (a  mineral  of  the  xeolite 
family;)  &c. 

NE'ER,  nare,  133 :  ad.  A  contraction  for  Never, 
used  in  poetry. 

To  NEESE, ne«,  151, 189:  v.  *.  To snecxe. [Obs.] 

NeeZ-ting,  ».  A  sneexing.  [Job  xlL  18.] 

Neete'-wort,  141 :  #.  A  herb. 

NEF«nt5f,  9.  A  nare,  which  see.  [Addison.] 

NEFANDOUS,ni-faV-dus,  120:  a.  Not  to  be 
named,  abominable.  [Green,  1754.]  Ne'-famd  seems 
to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  word. 

Ni-fa'-RJ-ops,  90,  41  :  a.  Wicked,  abominable. 

Ne-fa'-n'-OttS-ly,  ad.  Wickedly,  abominably. 

NEGATION,  ni-ga'-ihun,  89:  t.  Denial,  the 
contrary  of  affirmation ;  exclusion,  exception. 

Neo^i-ttve,  (nSgM-tiv,  92, 105)  a.  and  #.  Im- 


to  positive : — $.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is 
denied ;  a  particle  of  denial,  as  not;  a  power  of  pre- 
venting an  enactment 

Neg'-o-tive-ly,  ad.  With  or  by  denial;  by  absence 
of  any  thing  positive ;  in  a  state  of  electrical  excite- 
ment opposite  to  positive. 

Neg'-a-tor-y,  a.  Belonging  to  negation.  [Cotgrave.3 

To  NW-^-tivV,  (neg"-a-UvV,81,  85)  v.  a.  To 
dismiss  by  negation. 

To  NEGLECT=n£g-lSct',t>.  a.  To  omit  by  care, 
lessness  or  design ;  to  slight ;  to  postpone. 

Neg-lect',  82:  t.  Omission;  forbearance;  alight; 
negligence  j  state  of  being  disregarded. 

Neg-lectf-eT,  36  :  «.  One  that  neglects. 

Neg-lect'-fvl,  117:  a.  Heedless,  apt  to  omit; 
treating  with  neglect. 

Neg-lect'-fwl-ly,  ad.  With  neglect. 

Neg-lect'-ing-ly,  ad.  Carelessly,  heedlessly. 

Neg-lec'-fwD,  89:  s.  State  of  being  negligent. 
[Shake.] 

Neg-le</-tive,  105:  a.  Inattentive.  [K.  Charles,] 

Neg'-lj-gm",  (n«g'-l4-zha^,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A 
dress  fitting  easily  to  the  shape,  not  used  on  formal 
occasions. 

Nko'-lj-gknci,  t.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness 
or  of  acting  carelessly. 

NegMi-geot,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless. 

Neg-li-gent-ly,  ad.  Carelessly,  heedlessly. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  ni-go'-gbWu,  147 :  v.  n. 
and  a.  To  transact  business  j  to  hold  intercourse  re- 
specting a  treaty  or  convention : — act.  To  manage  by 
intercourse  and  agreement ;  to  pass  or  send  into  com- 
mercial circulation. 

Ne-go'-Zi-a-ble,  (-sb&-d-blt,  101)  a.  Capable  of 
being  negotiated. 

Ne-go"-/i-a'-tor,  *.  One  employed  to  treat  with 
others  :  the  older  word  is  Negotiant. 

Ne-go/-/i-a''-/ion,  89,  150:  #.  The  act  of  nego- 
tiating; the  matter  negotiated ;  business;  treaty. 

NEGRO=ne'-grA,  «.  A  native  or  descendant  of  the 
black  woolly-headed  race  of  men  in  Africa,  a  black- 
amoor. 


NEP 

Ne/-gress, «.  A  female  negro. 
NEGUS==ne'-gua,  *.  A  mixture  of  wias,  water. 

sugar,  nutmeg,  and  lemon,  first  made  by  a  CoL  Negos 

in  Queen  Anne's  time. 
NE1F.— SeeNeaf. 

7b  NEIGH,  na^,  100,  162:  v.n.  To  mttsjt  IW 
voice  of  a  horse  or  mare ;  to  whinny. 

NeijfA,  «.  The  sound  which  a  horse  utters  in  pleaomro 
or  in  desire. 

NetpAMng,  9,  The  uttering  of  voice  as  a  hone. 

NEIGHBOUR,  n^'-bur,  100, 162, 120 :  a.  and 
a.  One  who  lives  near  another ;  one  who  Uvea  fami- 
liarly with  another;  an  intimate;  a  term  of  civility; 
one  who  is  near  in  nature  and  qualities,  that  is  to  say, 
a  fellow-being : — adj.  Near  to  another,  adjoining,  next. 

To  NeiyA'-bovr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  adjoin  to,  to  con- 
fine on ;  in  Shakspeare  it  sometimes  signifies  to  no- 
quaint  with,  to  make  near  to  :—**%.  To  inhabit  Use 
vicinity. 

NtioA'-botir-ing,  a.  Living  or  being  near. 

NripA'-bour-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Becoming  a  neighbour, 
kind,  civil  >-adv.  With  social  civility. 

Nei^A'-bwr-li-neaa,  «.  8tate  or  quality  of  being 
neighbourly. 

NeioA'-bovr-ehip,  $.  State  of  being  near. 

NeiyA'-bour-hood,  118:  t.  Place  near,  vicinity ; 
state  of  being  near ;  those  that  live  near. 

NElTHER=meY-th<rr,  103:  conj.  As  a  conjunc- 
tion it  is  used  in  the  first  branch  of  a  sentence  instead 
of  nor,  when  the  latter  branch  or  branches- are  to  com- 
mence with  nor.  though  in  poetry  nor  Is  sometime* 
used  in  the  first  branch  also :  it  is  also  often  need  in- 
stead of  nor  in  the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or  of  a 
prohibition;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  anal 
ye  touch  it/1— proa.  Not  one,  nor  the  other. 

NEM.  CON.,  nem'  con',  ad.  ( Nemime  contradi- 
cente.')  No  one  dissenting,  unanimously. 

N.EMOROUS,  nSm'-o-rus,  92,  120:  «•  Per- 
taining to  a  wood. 

To  NEMPNE,  n^m'-nk  156:  v.  a.  To  name. 
[Ob..] 

NiENIA,  ne'-liM,  [Gr.]  #•   A  funeral  song. 

NENUPHAR,  n&M-far,  163:  *.    Water  My. 

NEODAMODE^ntV-^'-A-mode,  «.  In  aneieni 
Greece,  one  newly  made  a  citfxeu.  [Mitford.] 

NE-oiAo-or,  8/  :  s.  Invention  or  use  ot  mew  words 
or  phrases. 

Ne-ol'-o-gist,  f .    An  introducer  of  new  words. 

Ne-ol'-o-eiun,  158  J  #.    A  new  word  or  phrase. 

Ne/-o-logr-t-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  neology. 

Nb,-o-no"-m*-^n,  ;    One  prone  to  new  lawn. 

Nk  -o-pbytb,  (-fTtt,  163)  s.  and  a.  Literally,  one 
newly  begotten;  one  regenerated,  a  convert;  a  be- 
ginner:— adj.  Newly  entered  on  some  state. 

Nb/-o-tsb"-ic,  88:  a.  and  «.  JVcao,  meat  la 
origin:—*.  One  of  modern  times. 

Ne/-o-ter"-t-cal,  a.    Neoteric. 

N  E P=n£p,  t.    The  herb  catmint 

NEPENTHE-Di-pen'-l*^,  [Gr.]  170:  ».  a 
drug  or  medicine  that  drives  away  the  grief  of  paia. 

NEPHEW,  neV-&,  163,  66:  a.  The  son  of  a 
brother  or  sinter ;  in  old  authors  it  sometimes  stands 
for  a  grandson,  and  sometimes  for  a  relation,  however 
distant. 

Nrp'-o-tism,  (ugrV-A-tTxin,  92,  158)  t.  Fondness 
for  nephews. 

N  EPHR1TIS.  n£-fri'-tts,  163 :  [Gr.]  «.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys. 

Ne-parU'-ic,  88  :  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  kid- 
neys;  diseased  in  the  kidneys: — s.  A  medicino  to 
relieve  stone  in  the  kidneys. 

Ne-pArit'-i-cal,  a.    Nephritic. 

Ne'-phrite,  i. 


Vowth 
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A  mineral  so  called  because  it  used 
tstirs,  aad  the  principle  to  v  Skh  tbt  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

pd-pj':  ltvo:  g^od:  j'S3,  i.  e.jew,  55:  o,  t,  %,  &c,  mute,  171, 


NET 

to  be  worn  as  a  remedy  far  dtowitn  of  the  kidneys :  It 
ia  a  sub-species  of  jade. 
N«-PHJWT/-o-Mr,  87 :  #.    The  operation  of  cutting 

the  stone  from  the  kidneys. 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  n4'-plu§-ul"-tr^[L»t]«. 
That  bsyoarf  which  one  caasot  go;  the  utmost  reach 
of  art 
NEPOTISM.— See  under  Nephew. 
NEPTUNIAN,  n«p-t&'-n4-an,  a.  and  t.    Per- 
taining to  the  ocean ;  fanned  by  aqueous  solution :-«. 
One  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Plutonic  theory,  adopts 
the  opinion  that  the  substances  of  the  globe  were 
formed  by  aqueous  solution. 
NEREID-ner*'-e-fd, s.    A  sea-nymph. 
«9-  The  plural  is  rag ular,  namely,  Ne'-re-ids,  as  used 
by  Shakspearo:    the  Greek  plural  is  Ne-rsAt-des. 
[Prin.  101.3 
N  ERVE,  nerv,  33,  189 :  s.    One  of  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion  which  pass  from  the  brain  to  all 
parts  of  the  body;  it  is  used  rhetorically  tor  sinew  or 
tendon;  figuratively, force, strength. 
To  Nerve, v.  a.    To  strengthen. 
Nerrfd,  1 14 :  part.  Armed  with  strength :  NerV-ed, 
a.  In  botany,  having  vessels  simple  and  unbranehed 
extending  from  the  base  toward  the  Up,  as  a  nerved 
leaf. 
Ner'-votfS,  a.   Eclating  to  the  nerves ;  full  of  nerves, 
well  strung;  strong,  vigorous;  in  a  common  colloquial 
sense,  weak  in  the  nerves,  and  hence,  apprehensive, 
agitated  by  trifles. 
Ner'-voate-ly,  ad.  In  a  nervous  manner ;  vigorously ; 

with  trepidation.  [The  last  sense  is  colloq.] 
NeK-vowe-Den,  #.  Vigour,  farce  j  weakness  of  nerve, 

trepidation. 
Ner^r*,  a.    Strong,  vigorous.  [Shake.] 
Nei'-Tine,  6  :  a.  and  «.    Good  far  the  nerves:—*. 

A  medicine  far  the  nerves. 
Nerve7- less,  a.    Without  vigour,  without  farce. 
NESCIENCE,  neth'-'Snci,  147,  148:  s.    Igno- 
rance, the  state  of  not  knowing.  [Bp.  HalL] 
NESH=rnesh,  a.    Soft,  tender.  [Chaucer.] 
N  ESTWnest,  t.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed 
by  a  bird ;  a  place  where  insects,  and  sometimes  where 
beasts  are  prodnced;  an  abode  or  place  of  residence, 
generally  in  an  ill  sense,  as  a  nest  of  rogues  $  a  warm, 
close  habitation ;  a  collection  of  receptacles  closely 
put  together,  as  a  nest  of  drawers. 
To  Nett,  v.  m.    To  build  nests. 
Neatf-egg,  f.    An  egg  left  In  the  nest  to  keep  the 

hen  from  forsaking  it. 
7b  NaV-ruB,  (neV-al,  156,  101)  v.  «.  and  a.  To 
settle  and  lie  close  and  snug :— act.  To  house  as  in  a 
nest;  to  cherish  as  a  bird  her  young. 
Nea'-Zling,  s .  and  a.    A  young  bird  in  the  nest  or 
just  taken  from  it:  Bacon  uses  It  for  a  nest i—aaj. 
Newly  hatched. 
NESTORIAN^eVtorc'-e-an.a.  Pertaining  to  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius.  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  taught 
that  Christ  was  divided  into  two  persons; Jti may  also 
be  found  in  the  sense  of  old,  experienced,  from  Nestor, 
the  aged  warrior  in  the  Iliad. 
NET=»n«t,*.    A  texture  of  twine  or  thread  with 
large  meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare  for  animals ; 
any  thing  made  as  a  net ;  a  snare ;  a  difficulty. 
To  Net,  v.  n.    To  knit  a  net. 
Net'-ting,  s.    A  piece  of  net- work. 
Netf-work,  141 :  a.    Any  thing  resembling  the  work 

of  a  net  rem 

N  ET-nSt,  0.  (Compare  Neat.)  Pure,  clear.  [Spens. ;) 
clear  of  charges  or  outlay;  clear  of  tare  and  tret,  or 
other  deductions. 
To  Net,  v.  a.    To  bring  as  clear  produce. 
NETHER^neth'-er,  a.  (The  comparative  of  neatk 
as  in  beneath,  but  never  used  in  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
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Nether-most,  116:  a.    Lowest 
NETTING,  NET-WORK.— See  under  Net. 
NETTLE,  neV-tl,  101 :  t.    A  stinging  kerb  well 

known. 
7b  Net'-tl*,  v.  a.    To  sting,  to  Irritate,  to  provoke. 
Netf-tler,  36  :  s.   One  who  irritates. 
NEUROTIC-ntWW-ick,  a.  and  #.    Pertaining 

to  the  nerves:— *.  A  medicine  for  the  nerves. 
Nnu-ROL'-o-ar,  87,  64,  105:  s.    That  part  of  ani- 
mal physiology  which  treats  of  the  nerves. 
Nei/-ro-lo0"-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  neurology. 
Nbu-R^p'-ter,  s.    An  insect  of  the  kind  that  has 
four  transparent  wings  which  are  reticulated  as  with 
nerves. 
N*o'-RO-«PA§Tt  *.    That  which  is  drawn  or  moved 

with  nerves  or  strings,— a  puppet 
NRU-Roy-o-Mr,  «.    The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
Neu'-ro-tom"-tcal,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  neurotomy. 
NEUTER—nu'-ter,  a.  and  s.    Not  one  nor  the 
other,  neither;  specially,  not  of  either  side,  indifferent; 
not  masculine  nor  feminine ;  not  active  nor  passive  :— 
I.  One  indifferent ;  one  of  neither  sex,  as  a  woi  .;ing  bee. 
Neu'-tral,  12:  a.  and  *.    Not  engaged  on  either 
side ;  neither  good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline : 
— *.  One  who  takes  no  part  on  either  side. 
Neu'-trol-ly,  ad.    Indifferently ;  on  neither  part 
Neu'-tral-ist,  *.    A  neutral.  [State  paper.  1648.  J 
Neu-tral'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  *.    The  state  of  taking  no 
part  on  either  side ;  state  between  good  and  evil ;  state 
of  being  neuter. 
To  Netr-tral-ize,r.a.  To  render  neutral ;  to  destroy 
or  render  inert  or  imperceptible  the  peculiar  properties 
of  a  body  by  chemical  combination  of  a  different  sub- 
stance; hence,  to  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or 
opposite  tendencies  of  parties  or  other  things,  and 
render  them  of  no  effect 
Neu"-tral-i'-zer,  *.    He  or  that  which  neutralises. 
Neu'-tral-i-za,/-<iV>D,  *.    Act  of  neutralising. 
NEVER=neV-er,  36:  ad.    At  no  time;  in  no 
degree;  not  ever:  "  Charm  he  never  so  wisely/*  «.  e. 
'•  Charm  he  not  [merely  wisely,  but]  ever  so  wisely,  — 
a  genuine  English  mode  of  expression,  though  the 
squeamishness  of  grammaticasters  has  rendered  it 
obsolete. 
Nev'-er-the-less",  ad.  Not  the  less,  notwithstanding. 
NEW=nu,   110:    a.    Not  old;  fresh;  novel;  not 
being  before ;  modern;  different  from  the  former;  not 
familiar;  renovated, not  of  ancient  extraction;  it  is 
used  adverbially  in  composition,  as  New' -bom,  New'- 
found. 
To  New,  t>.  a.   To  renew.  [Obs.] 
NeV-inff,  part,  and  *.  Renewing:—*.  That  which 

comes  with  the  new-formed  liquor,— yest  or  barm. 
New'-ly,  ad.    Freshly,  lately ;  in  a  manner  different 

from  the  former. 
New'-iah,  a.  Rather  new. 
New'-nesa,  *.    State  or  quality  of  being  new. 
NeV-ei,  «.    A  new  thing,  novelty.  [Spenser.    See 

also  hereafter. 
To  NBW-FAy-aLB,  158,  101 :  t>.  a.  To  change  by 

introducing  novelties.  [Milton:  prose.] 
New-fan'-gled,  114 :  a.  Formed  with  an  affectation 
of  novelty:  Chaucer  uses  New/an' gle  as  an  adj.  In 
the  sense  of  desirous  of  new  things  j  and  other  old 
authors  employ  it  as  well  as  Newfan'gtist.m  a  subs,  to 
signify  one  who  is  desirous  of  novelty. 
New-fan'-gled-nens,  *.  Affected  novelty  of  form. 
New-fan'-gle-neai, s.  Foolish  love  of  novelty.  [Obs.] 
Nrw'-fash-zoned,  (-und,    146,   114)    81:    a. 

Lately  come  into  fashion. 
Tb  Nbw'-mod-bl,  v.  a.  To  give  a  new  farm  to. 
New'-mod-elled,  114,  194 :  a.  Formed  after  a  new 

model. 
|  Nsw'-YRAR'a-aiFT*    *.  Present  on  the  first  day  of 
a  year. 


tective  comparative.}  Lower,  not  upper;  belnfc  in  a 
lower  place ;  infernal 

lb.  tfga  =  h  uwd  after  modes  of  •polling  th-t  baw  no  Irregularity  of  touad. 
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Nsws,  143  :  «.  ting,  and  pi.  Recent  account,  fresh 
information,  generally  from  a  distance;  a  newspaper. 

faf  ThU  word  rarely  ooenrt  in  the  plural. 

Newi'-pa-per,  6  :  «.  A  public  periodical  print  that 
announces  newt. 

NewV-num-ger,  (-mung-guer,  116,  77,  36)  *. 
One  who  deals  In  news;  one  who  runs  about  amusing 
himselC  if  not  others,  by  telling  news. 

MEWBL=nu'-SI,  110,  14:  «.  The  compass  round 
which  the  stair-case  is  carried.  [Bacon.]-See  also 
under  New. 

NEWT=duU,  110:  f.  A  small  lizard,  an  eft. 

NEWTONIAN,  n&-to'-ne-<5n,  90:  a.  and  «. 
Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Nawton  *— t. 
A  follower  or  Newton  in  philosophy. 

NEXT-nickst,  188:  a.  and  ad.  (Super/,  of 
Nigh  :  often  used  for  Nearest)  Nearest  in  plao*,— in 
time,— in  degree  of  any  thing  :— ado.  At  the  time  or 
turn  immediately  succeeding.  ^ 

N  lAS=nI'-a«,  #.  (An  eyas.)  A  young  hawk. 

NIB=nIb,  i.  The  neb  or  bill  of  a  bird ;  more  com- 
monly, the  point  of  some  other  thing,  generally  of  a 
pen. 

Nibbed,  114:  a.  Hating  a  nib. 

To  NIBBLE,  nirV-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bite 
by  little  at  a  time ;  to  bite  as  a  nth  does  the  bait  :— 
neu.  To  bite,  generally  with  at ;  to  carp,  to  find  fault 

Nib'-blf,  ».  A  little  bite  or  half  bite. 

Nib/-bl*r,  s.  One  that  nibbles ;  a  carper. 

NlCE=nict,  a.  Primarily,  soft;  whence  delicate, 
tender,  dainty;  fastidious,  squeamish:  formed  with 
minute  exactness ;  requiring  scrupulous  exactness ; 
accurate  in  judgement  to  minute  exactness,  often  im- 
plying too  much  exactness ;  trifling,  not  devoted  to 
any  important  business ;  trivial ;  effeminate ;  in  com- 
mon colloquial  use,  delicious ;  also,  pleasing  or  mi- 
nutely elegant :  Not  to  make  or  bo  nice,  not  to  bo 
scrupulous. 

NiceMy,  ad.  Delicately ;  accurately,  minutely;  sera- 
pulously ;  with  minute  elegance ;  deliciously. 

N  ice'-nesa,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  nice. 

Ni'-ce-tgr,  *•  (This  word  follows  Prin.  84  ;  in  com- 
pliance with  other  analogies  it  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables.)  Excess  of  delicacy, 
squeamishuess ;  minute  difference  j  minuteness  of 
observation;  delicate  management;  in  the  plural, 
dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

NICENE=m-cem',  a.  Pertaining  to  Ni'-ce,  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor ;  the  word  is  applied  to  the  creed  com- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Nice  against  Arianism,  A.D. 
tilb,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. A.  D.  381. 

NICHE,  nitch,  $.  A  hollow  in  which  a  statue  may 
be  placed. 

NICKb nick,  «.  In  northern  mythology,  an  evil 
spirit  of  the  waters ;  hence,  Old  Nick  of  modern  vulgar 
discourse. 

NICK«=ntck,  t.  The  exact  point  of  time  required 
by  necessity  or  convenience,  the  critical  moment  •  a 
winning  throw.— See  also  the  next  class. 

To  Nick,  v.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  perform 
Just  at  the  lucky  moment;  to  defeat  or  coien  as  at 
dice. — See  also  the  next  class. 


Nick'-eT,  36  :  «.  A  pilferer.  [A  cant  word.] 

NlCK=nick,  #.  A  notch ;  hence,  a  score,  a  reckon- 
ing, from  the  old  practice  of  notching  tallies. 

To  Nick,  v.  a.  To  notch;  to  suit,  as  a  check-tally 
with  the  other. 

NICKEL«n?c/-k£l,  #.  A  metal  of  a  white  or 
reddish  white  colour,  of  great  hardness,  always  mag- 
netic, and  when  perfectly  pure,  malleable ;  It  is  gene- 
rally obtained  from  Its  sulphuret 

Nic-kel'-ic,  88:  a.  Containing  nickel. 

NlCKNAME=nlck'-nanu,  t.  A  name  given  in 
scoff  or  contempt,  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

The  tcbenaes  entire,  sad  th«  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FowtU;  gaU'-wixj:  chap'-raan :  pd-pi7:  liw:  gitfd  :  j'55,  •.  e.  ;w,  55 :  «,e,v&c  wmtc,  171. 
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To  Nick'-name,  r.  a.  To  call  by  an  opprobriosaj 

name. 
NICOLAlTAN^nYcA-A-laV'-tdn,  #.  One  of  a  sect 

of  the  earliest  Christians    named  from  Nicolas,  a 

deacon  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  charged 

with  licentiousness.  Rev.  ii. 
NICOTIAN,  ni-co'-ahi-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  to. 

bacco;and,substantively,  tobacco,  so  named  from  Ntcmt, 

who.  about  I960,  first  sent  it  iuto  France.  [Oba.] 
NicZ-O-TlN,  «•  A  peculiar  principle  extracted  from 

tobacco. 
To  NICTATE-nTck'-taU,  v.  n.  To  wink.  [Ray.] 
Nic-ta'-fion,  89 :  «.  A  twinkling  of  the  eye. 
Nic/-T7-TA,/-TrNO,  o.  The  epithet  of  a  thin   mem- 

brane  with  which  some  animals  can  rover  and  protect 

their  eyes  without  obstructing  their  sight. 
N I  DE=Didc,  s.    A  nest  or  brood :  the  Latin  form, 

Nr-dus,  is  often  adopted  as  a  term  of  science. 
Nid'-i-fi-ca"-/ionl  92,  89:  «.  Act  of  building  nests. 
Nid'-u-la^-Zion,  «.  Time  of  remaining  in  the  neat. 

[Brown.] 
Nid'-u-lant,  a.  Nestling  or  lying  loose  in  pulp  or 

cotton,  a  term  in  botany. 
NIDGET=ntd'-je't,  «.     A   coward     [Ob*.]    As   a 

modern  word,  if  used,  it  signifies  a  trifler. 
Ni'-dino,  «.    A  coward  or  nidget,  a  dastard;  it  is 

also  written  Nithing.  [Obs.] 
NlDOR=u?-dor,  191:  *.  Savour,  scent 
Nt'dor-OKS,  a.  Resembling  the  taste  or  smell  of  roast 

meat:  hence,  Ni'dorofity,  eructation  with  taste  of 

meat 
NIDULANT,  NIDUS,  &c— See  Nide. 
NIECE,  netcc,  103:  «.  The  daughter  of  a  brother 

or  sister ;  she  is  also  called  a  niece  who  is  so  by  affinity 

only,  as  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  tister  in  law. 
NIFLE,  n?-fl,  101  :  t.'  A  trifle.  [Chaucer.] 
NlGGARD^nlg'-frard,  34:  «.  and  a.  A  miser,  a 

curmudgeon,  a  sordid  wretch  who  stints  every  needful 

expense : — adj.  Sordid,  avaricious,  parsimonious. 
To  N  ig'-ffard,  v.  a.  To  stint  [Shake.] 
NifrZ-gard-Uih,  a.  Inclined  to  be  niggardly. 
Nig'-gard-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Sordidly  parsimonious; 

sparing,  wary :— adv.  Sparingly,  parsimoniously. 
Nig'-gard-lt-new,  $.     Sordid  parsimony,    avarice. 

For  this  word,  Spcnser_and  some  other  old  authors 

use   Nig'.gard-ise,  (-dizt,  151,)  others   use   Nig'- 

gard-uess;  others,  Nig'-gard*ship;  and  Gower,  in  a 

still  older  style,  uses  Nig'-gird-y. 
To  NIGGLE,  ntg'-gl,  101:    v.  it.  and  a.  To 

trifle ;  to  be  employed  with  trifling ;  to  work  pettily 

like  one  that  trifles  or  plays  -.—act.  [B.  and  Ft]    To 

play  on  contemptuously. 
Nlg'-gler,  '.  One  that  niggles  at  any  handiwork :   in 

the  North,  it  is  said  to  signify  dextrous. 
NIGH,  nic,  115,  162,  139:   a.  ad.  and  prep. 

(Comp.  Nigher,  Super  I.  Next)     Near,  uot  distant; 

close ;  allied  closely  '.—adv.  Near,  at  a  small  distance ; 

almost  '.'-prep.  At  no  great  distance  from.  [This  word 

is  a  preposition  in  all  phrases  where  the  preposition 

to  is  no  longer  inserted  between  it  and  the  following 

noun.] 
7b  NtgrA,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  approach,  to  draw  near : 

— act.  To  come  near  to.  [Obs.  or  vulg] 
Ni>V-ly,  ad.  Nearly.  [Locke.] 
Nj^A'-ness,  t.  Nearness,  proximity.  [A.  Wood,  1635.] 
WIGHT,  nitt,  115,  162:  «.  The  time  of  darkness; 

the  time  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise ;  figuratively,  death ; 

ignorance ;  obscurity ;  adversity.  To-night,  (avfo.)  this 

night:  In  the  night,  a  figurative  expression  for  unex- 
pectedly, suddenly. 
Ni^At'-ed,  a.  Darkened,  clouded,  black. 
Niffhtf-'ish,  a.  Belonging  to  night  [Sonnet  1567.] 
Ni^At'-ly,  a.  and   ad.  Done  by  night;  acting  by 

night;  happening  by  night;  done  every  night  :< 

By  night ;  every  night. 


NIN 

NyAt'-ward,  140 :  a.  Approaching  toward  night 

Night'- f^ll,  (-flwl,  1 12)  t.  Clow  of  day. 

N/Oot'-kounikERBd,  114:  a.  Lost  or  distressed 
in  the  night 

NjGflr'-iN-aALE,  f.  A  mail  bird  that  ainga  in  the 
night  with  remarkable  melody ;  (To  Gale  is  an  obso- 
lete word,  signifying  to  sing  j)  it  is  otherwise  called 
Philomel ;  in  Shakspeare  ft  occurs  as  a  word  of  en- 
dearment. 

W/GHt'-marb,  «.  The  morbid  oppression  in  sleep 
otherwise  called  incubus:  Mara,  in  Northern  my- 
thology, was  a  spirit  that  tormented  sleepers. 

N/GHT -rail,  $.  A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  dress 
at  night  [Massinger:  Addison.] 

N/GHT,-RtrLK,  109:  #.  (Corruption  of  Night- revel.) 
Frolic  at  night 

N/GHt'-shade,  *,  A  poisonous  plant :  in  its  literal 
sense,  the  darkness  of  night,  it  is  oat  of  use. 

Njoht'-w^tch,  140:  «.  A  period  in  the  night 
daring  which  the  men  on  guard  are  not  changed; 
time  of  night ;  a  guard  at  night 


..       to* 
applied  to  the  irnisfatums ;)  Night Jly;  Night-gown; 

Night-hag;  Night? -mam,  (one  who  empties  privies  in 

the  night ;)  Night-piece,  (a  piece  painted  only  for 

candle-light  effect ;)  Night  wen  ;  Night-rest ;  Night'. 

robber;   Night-shriek ;    Night -spell,  (charm  against 

harm*  of  the  night ;)  Night -tripping ;  Night -vision ; 

Night-waking;    Night-walk,   Night -walker,   Night- 
walking  ;  Night-wanderer,  Night-wandering;  Night- 

warbling;  Night-witch;  ire. 
NIGRESCENT~nI-grV-c*nt,<i.  Growing  black, 

approaching  blackness. 
Ni£gri-fi-ca/,-/ion,  #.  Act  of  making  black. 
Ni'-dRiN,  9.    An  ore  of  titanium  found   in  black 

grains  or  rolled  pieces. 
NIHILITY,  nl-hTl'-i-t&i,  84:  *.  Nothingness. 
NlLL=nt1,  9.  Shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying  and 

melting  the  ore. 
To  NILUmTl,  v.  a.  and  n.  (Ne  aud  Will.)   Not 

to  will,  to  refuse :— not.  To  be  unwilling.  [Obs.] 
To  NIM=nIm,  v.  a.  To  take;  in  old  cant  language, 

to  steal. 
Nim'-mrT,  36  :  *.  A  thief,  a  pilferer. 
N  IMBIFEROUS,nIm-bir-«r-U8, 120 :  a.  Bring. 

ing  black  clouds,  rain,  or  storms. 
Nih'-bus,  9.    A  cloud  when  just  ready  to  fall  in 

rain ;  a  bright  cloud  supposed  1o  accompany  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  god ;  hence,  the  circle  of  rays  round  the 

beads  of  some  emperors  on  certain  medals. 
NIMBLE,  nTm'-bl,  101 :  a.  Light  and  quick  in 

motion;  expeditious;  lively. 
Nim'-bly,  105  :  ad.  With  agUlty ;  quickly ;  actively. 
Nim'-ble-neftS,  s.  Lightness  and  agility  in  motion  ; 

quickness :  Spenser  uses  Nimo'-ness.  (156.) 
S3- Among  the  compounds  arc  Nimf'ble  footed ;  Nun"- 

ble-witted;  &c 
N1M1ETY,  nl-ml'^-t&j,  84, 105  :  «.  The  sUte 

of  being  too  much.  [Unusual.] 

NIMMER See  under  To  Nim. 

NlNCOMPOOP=nln,-c6m-poop,  *.  (Corrupted 

from  Non  compos.)  A  fool,  a  triller.  [Coltoq.] 
N I NE=nIne,  a.  and  9.  One  more  than  eight  or  less 

than  ten. 
NtnM,  (nltnft,  138)  a.  and  «.   That  follows  the 

eighth, — the  ordinal  of  nine : — s.  An  octave  and  a 

tone  in  music 
NtnfAMy,  105:  ad.  In  the  ninth  place. 
Nine'-pold,  (-f&uld,  116)  a.  Nine  times. 
NmE/-HOi.ES,  143  :  s.  pi.  A  game  in  which  nine 

holes  are  made  in  the  ground  into  which  a  pellet  is  to 

be  bowled. 
Niks'-  MRn's-MOr"-R1s,     *.     (See  Morris-dance.) 

Nine-pins. 

Tbs  sign  =  b  ntcd  aftsr  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  ao  irregularity  of  touad. 
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NrHB'-PBNCB,  f.  A  silver  coin  no  longer  current 
Nine'  fins,  143  :  «.  pi.   A  game  with  nine  pieces 

of  wood  and  a  bowl  to  knock  them  down. 
Nine-score',  84:  a.  and  t.  Nine  times  twenty. 
Nine-teen*,  84 :  a.  and  «.  Nine  and  ten. 
Nine-teenM',  <•.  The  ordinal  of  nineteen. 
Ninb'-tf,  a.  and  «•  Nine  times  ten. 
Nine/-t»-e/A,  a.  The  ordinal  of  ninety. 
NINNY,  nfn'-n&j,  105 :  *.  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
Nin"-njr-ham'-meT, «.  A  simpleton. 
To  NIP=nip,  v.  a.    To  pinch  off  with  something 
which  has  sharp  ends  or  nibs,  as  nails,  a  beak,  teeth, 
pincers,  and  the  like ;  to  pinch  as  frost ;  to  destroy 
before  full  growth ;   to  vex,  to  bite  j   to  satirise,  to 
taunt  sarcastically. 
Nip,  9,  A  pinch  with  something  sharp  ;  a  small  cut; 

a  cutting  off  as  by  frost 
Niry-pcT,  36 :  t.  A  satirist ;  [Obs. ;]  one  of  the  fore 

teeth  of  a  horse :  Nip'-pers,  s.  pi.  Small  pincers. 
Ntp'.ping-ljr,  ad.  So  as  to  nip ;  sarcastically. 
NlPPERKlN-niry-per-kin,  «.  A  small  tankard. 
NIPPLE,  nip'-pl,  101 :  s.  That  which  the  sucking 
young  take  into  the  mouth,— the  teat  the  pap;  it  is 
less  frequently  used  for  the  pap  of  a  man ;  the  orifice 
at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  separated. 
Nip'-pl*- wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.  A  weed. 
N1S,  niz,  (ne  and  *#.)  Is  not  [Spenser.] 
NISAN=n?-*an,  s.  A  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar 
answering  nearly  to  March ;  the  old  name  was  Abib. 
NISI  PRIUS=nI'-a£«-prI"-us,  [Law  Lat]  *.  The 
name  of  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff,  beginning  with 
the  words  themselves,  the  purport  of  which  in  English, 
with  those  that  immediately  follow,  is, M  Unless  the 
Justices  shall  first  come  to  those  parts  to  hold  the 
assises ;"  it  is,  in  fact  the  adjournment  of  a  cause, 
the  issue  of  which  is  joined  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  to  some  future  day, "  unless  the  judges 
shall  first  come,"  which  they  are  sure  to  do ;   the 
courts  in  which  such  causes  are  tried  are  in  conse- 
quence called  courts  of  nisi  prims,  and  the  justices  or 
judges,  justices  of  am  prius;  who,  at  present  are 
practically  all  one  with  judges  of  assise. 
A  rule  N I  SI  is  a  rule  unless,  t.  e^unleu  cause  be  shown 
to  the  contrary,  as  distinguished  from  a  rule  absolute. 
NlT=nTt,  9.  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  of  other  small 

insects. 
Nit'-ty,  a.  Lousy:  hence,  Nittily,  (ad.) 

NITENCY,  nl'-tSu-c&u  *.  Endeavour.— a  spring 
in  order  to  rise  or  expand.  [Boyle.] 

NlTID=nTt'-Id,  a.  Bright  shining,  lustrous;  gay, 
spruce,  applied  to  persons.  [Unusual.] 

Nit'-en-cy,  *.  Lustre  ;  clear  brightness. 

NITRE,  n?-tur,  159:  *.  Salt  petre  or  nitrate  of 
potash. 

Ni'-tric,  a.  Impregnated  with  nitre:  Nitric  acid 
is  aqua  fortis. 

Ni'-trate,  9.  A  salt  formed  by  the  anion  of  nitric  acid 
with  a  base. 

Nj'-tra-ted,  a.  Combined  with  nitre. 

N  t'-trite,  s.  A  salt  formed  by  the  anion  of  nitrous 
acid  with  a  base. 

Nt'-trotfs,  a.  Partaking  of  nitre  :  nitroue  acid  has 
less  of  oxygen  than  nitric  acid. 

To  Ni'-tri-iy,  V.  a.  To  convert  into  nitre. 

Nl'-TRO-ORN,  (-j'Sn)  #.  That  which  generates  nitre. 
— an  undecotnpounded  aeriform  fluid,  acidiflable  and 
combustible ;  it  is  otherwise  called  azote,  or  a  prin- 
ciple destructive  of  life,  which  it  is  of  iUelf,  though  in 
a  very  large  proportion  with  oxygen  it  composes  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe. 

Ni'-tro-geP-ne-oitt,  120:  a.  Pertaining  to  nitrogen; 
producing  nitre. 

N  l-trom'-e-ter,  9.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
tho  quality  or  value  of  nitre. 


fh€n,  166. 
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Ni'-tro-mu'-ri-»t"-ie,  88 1  a.  Nitric  md  muriatic 
combined. 

Ni'-try,  a.  Nitrons  \  which  see  higher.  [Gay.] 

NITTY,  &C— See  under  Nit 

NIVEOUS,  nW-us,  90,  120:  a.  Snowy,  re. 
■enabling  snow:  Nr*-voi,  abounding  with  snow, 
scarcely  occurs. 

NIZY,  nl'-z^,  105:  «.  A  simpleton.  [Vulg.] 

NO=no,  a.  and  ad.  Not  any,  none;  it  is  an  ad- 
jective  in  such  phrases  as  no  more,  no  where,  by  con- 
sidering the  other  word  to  be  a  substantive ;  but  the 
usual  mode  is  to  consider  both  words  as  an  adverbial 
phrase  a— <i«*o.  The  word  of  refusal  contrary  to  yta  or 
yet;  the  word  of  denial  opposite  to  concession  or  af- 
firmation i  it  sometimes  oonflrms  a  foregoing  negative ; 
sometimes  strengthening  a  following  negative,  being 
equivalent  to  not  even.  [This  is  one  of  the  words 
which  grammarians  are  puzsled  to  class  properly) 
"  when  a  grammarian  kotows  uot  what  to  make  of  a 
word/'  says  Home  Tooke,  "  he  calls  it  an  adverb." 
No  stands  in  many  of  its  uses  as  a  whole  sentence, 
and  so  is  neither  one  part  of  speeeh  noY  another,  but 
is  a  sentence  expressed  by  one  word.] 

No'- way,  No'- way*,  151 :  ad.  Not  in  any  manner 
or  degree.  [Pope.  Swift.  Addison,  &c.] 

No7- wite,  (-wist,  151)  ad.  Not  in  any  manner  or 
degree. 

No'-toAire,  (-ha/are,  56, 102)  ad.  Not  in  any  place. 

No'-bod-y,  105  :  «.  No  person. 

Nots'-ino,  (nutf-Yog,  116)  «.  No  thing:  this 
word  has  lost  its  compound  character :  see  it  therefore 
along  with  its  derivatives  after  Notionality,  and  all 
other  words  related  to  Note. 

NOB=oDob,  i.  (Compare  Knob.)  The  head  in  bur- 


7b  NOB1LITATE,  NOBILITY,  &c— See  in 

the  ensuing  class. 

NOBLE,  no'-bl,  101  :  a.  and  «.  (Compare  Note, 
&c.)  Primarily,  known  or  well  known,  and  in  the 
original  Latin,  not  merely  in  a  good,  but  in  an  ill 
sense  i  appropriately,  known  by  distinguished  deeds 
either  of  ancestors,  or  of  a  man's  own  performance ; 
hence,  distinguished  by  marks  or  titles  of  honour ; 
belonging  to  one  of  the  orders  of  nobility;  exalted, 
elevated;  magnificent,  stately;  sublime;  free,  inge- 
nuous ;  principal,  capital  j— #.  One  of  high  rank  in 
society ;  one  of  the  orders  of  British  nobility,  which 
are  five—duke,  marquess,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron ;  a 
coin  (6s.  84.)  so  called  as,  notwithstanding  its  low  value, 
it  u  as  of  gold,  the  noble  metal ;  it  is  not  now  current 

No'-ble-ness,  #.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  noble. 

No'-bless,  f.  Nobility.  [Not  now  in  use.] 

NoM)ly,  ad.  With  nobleness  of  birth, — of  soul,— 
of  purpose,— of  act,— of  manner,— of  appearance. 

No'-ble-man,  «.  One  of  the  nobility ;  a  peer. 

No"-bltf-wom'-an,  (-wolim'-an,  116)  «.  A  female 
of  noble  rank.  [Clarendon.] 

To  No-bil'-i-tatb,  v.  a.  To  ennoble. 

No-bil'-t-ta"-/ion,  89:  s.  Act  or  ennobling. 

No-bil'-i-ty,  84,  101  :  «.  Nobleness;  (this  general 
sense  is  not  disused,  but  is  not  common  0  the  state  of 
being  noble  in  rank ;  the  persons  collectively  who  are 
of  noble  rank. 

NOBODY.— See  under  No. 

NOCENT=no7-c£nt,  a.  and  t.  Hurtful,  injurious ; 
in  an  obsolete  sen**,  guilty,  criminal  at  opposed  to 

'  innocent.*— s.  [Ob*.]  One  who  is  criminal. 

No'-d've,  105:  a.  Hurtful,  destructive.  [Hooker.] 

Noo'-u-OOT,  92 :  a.  Noxious  :  Notfvmemt  (harm) 
is  obs. 

NOCK=»n5ck,  #.  A  notch.  [Obs.] 

To  Nock,  v.  a.  To  place  on  the  uotch.  [Chapman.] 

Nock'-ed,  a.  Notched.  [Chaucer.] 

NOCTAMBULATION,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing 
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NOCTURNAL-Bbck-tuV-nal,  m.  and  t.  Per- 
taining to  night;  done  or  happening  at  sight; 
nightly :— I.  That  which  is  done  or  used  at  aiaha, 
particularly  an  instrument  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations, though  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  env 
ployed  for  taking  the  attitude  of  the  stars  in  polar 
latltudes :  as  the  name  of  an  oAee  of  dtiutsso  at 
night,  Stillingfleet  uses  Noo'-tvbv. 

NocMu-ar-y,  ».  An  account  of  what  passes  at  mgki. 

Noc-TAM/-Bu-LA//-r/oN,  89:  «.  A  walking  in  thn 
night,  somnambulation. 

Noc-tam'-bu-list,  «.  A  somnambulist;  AifaoJhpot 
uses  Noctam'btjlo. 

Noc-tid'-j-^l,  (-tid'-yal,  90}  a.  Comprising  a 
night  and  a  day. 

Nootif/-er-oi7B,  87, 120:  a.  Bringing  atffc, 

Noc-til'-u-cou*,  o.  Shining  in  the  night* 

Noc-tiiZ-u-c^,  «.  A  kind  of  phosphor**. 

Noc-Tlv'-^KblHT,  a.  Wandering  in  the  nifkt. 

Noc/-t*-v«-ga/'-/*on,  «.  A  walking  about  during 
darkness. 

Noc'-tule,  t.  That  which  It  met  with  at  «%*/,— a 
name  given  to  a  large  sort  of  bat. 

NOCUOUS,  fcc— See  under  Nceeat. 

To  NOD»n5d,  v.  ».  and  «.  To  decline  the  head 
with  a  quick  motion  \  to  pay  a  slight  bow ;  to  bead 
quickly  i  to  be  drowsy :— eef .  To  incline ;  te  shake. 

Nod,  t.  A  quick  declination  of  the  heed;  a  bending 
suddenly;  the  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness; 
a  alight  bow. 

Nod'-den,  114:  a.  Bent,  inclined.  [Thomson.] 

Nod'-der,  36 :  t.  One  who  nods,  or  is  drowsy. 

NODATED,  NODATION.— See  under  Nee*. 

NODDLE,  nftd'-dl,  101:  *.  The  head,  la  coo. 
tempt :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  shorter  form  Nell. 

NODDY,  nSd'-d&j,  105 :  t.  A  simpleton ;  a  sort 
of  bird  very_  easily  taken ;  an  old  game  at  cards. 

NODE=nodt,  t.  A  knot,  a  knob;  hence,  a  swell- 
ing of  the  bones  or  tendons ;  a  point  in  which  two 
curves  meet,  as  the  point  where  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
intersects  the  ecliptic :  a  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon 
of  a  dial)  the  knot  or  intrigue  of  a  poem  or  other  pissi  ■ 

No'-dotm,  120:  a.  Knotty,  full  of  knobs. 

No'-da-ted,  a.  Knotted. 

No-da'-/fcn,  89:  s.  Act  of  making  knots  i  state  off 
being  knotted. 

No-dose',  (-doc*,  152)  a.  Having  swelling  joiats- 

No-dotf-i-ty,  81,  92:  «.  Knottinees. 

Nod'-uli,  t.  A  little  knot  or  lump. 

Nod'-uled,  114  :  a.  Having  little  knots. 

Nod'-u-lar,  34 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  nodule. 

NOGGEN,  nSg'-gTxSn,  a.  Hard,  rough.  tObe,} 

NOGGIN,  nSg^-guTn,  77  :  «.  A  small  mug  ;  it  U 
sometimes  shortened  into  Noo :  the  Nap  of  a  mill  it  a 
different  word,  probably  a  corruption  of  knock. 

NOGG1NG,  nSg'-guinp;,  77:  #.  A  partition  off 
scantlings  with  the  interstioes  Ailed  up  by  bricks. 

NOIANCE,  To  NOIE,  NO  LOUS,  &c— See  To 
Noy,  &a 

NOISE,  noyz,  29,  151,  189:  #.  Any  kind  of 
sound}  distinctively,  a  loud  sound  or  mixture  et* 
sounds,  outcry,  clamour;  boasting  or  importunate 
talk;  in  a  sense  now  obsolete,  a  concert;  also  thus 
band  or  performers  in  a  concert. 

To  Noiw,  v.  n.  aud  a.  To  sound  loud : — act.  To 
spread  by  rumour  or  report. 

Nois'-y,  105  :  a.  Sounding  loud;  clamorous, 

Noir'-t-ly,  ad.  With  noise,  with  clamour. 

Noir'-i-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  noisy. 

Noi*V-fai],  117:  a.  Loud,  noisy.  [Dryden.] 

NoueMess,  a.  Without  sound,  silent. 

Noise'-ma-ker,  s.  One  who  makes  a  clamour. 

i  ta«  aumbtr*  rtfcr,  praetd*  Um  Dktiooitry. 
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NOISOME,  nay'-rim,  29,  107;  a.  Noxious, 
mischievous;  unwholesome;  offensive, 

Nftt'-aome-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  noisome. 

Noi'-aome-neas,  9.  Stat*  or  quality  of  being  noisome. 

NOISY.— See  under  Noise. 

NOLITION,  nA-ltsh'-iln,  90:  f.  Unwillingness, 
m  opposed  to  Volition, 

N</-li-mb/-tan,/-gbr-b,  r.  "  I  am  unwilling  that 
any  should  touch  me.**  applied  as  a  name  to  a  cancer- 
ous swelling  exasperated  by  applications,  and  to  a 
thorny  plant  [Let.] 

N</-lbnb>vc/-lbns,  «</.  <(  Unwilling  or  willing.'* 
i.  #.  whether  willing  or  not.  [Lat.] 

NOLL»n5l,  155 :  «.  Noddle ;  which  see. 

NOMAD=n5m'-<3d,  a.  and  t.  Subsisting  by  the 
tending  of  cattle  and  wandering  for  the  sake  of  pas- 
turage; having  no  fixed  abode;  hence,  rude,  savage : 
— «.  A  wandering  tribe  or  party ;  one  of  such  a  tribe. 

No-mad'-ic,  8S :  a.  The  same  as  Nomad,  and,  as 
an  adjective,  the  preferable  word. 

Nom,  (oomt)  «.  A  district  or  division  of  country. 

NOMA NCY<— See  under  Nome,  (a  name.) 

NOMBRlL=n6m'-bril,  #.  The  centre  of  an  es- 
cutcheon, literally  the  navel. 

Nom'-blss,  (num'-blz,  116, 114, 143)  #.  pi.  The 
entrails  of  a  deer,  as  being  taken  from  near  the  mm/. 

NOMEanomt,  «.  That  which  has  one  name  or 
mode  of  expression,  applied  in  algebra  to  one  of  the 
quantities  of  a  binomial,  a  trinomial,  fcc,  with  its 
proper  sign  which  joins  it  to  the  next  quantity  j  lite- 
rally, a  name. 

No'-jMN-cr,  f.  Divination  by  the  letters  (hat  form  a 
person's  name. 

No/-mbw-cla//-tor,  38 :  8.  One  whose  office  or 
knowledge  consists  in  calling  each  person  by  his  pro- 
per name;  a  person  who  gives  names  to  things. 

No'-meft-cla^-tresa,  t.  A  female  nomenclator. 

No^-men-cla'-fare,  (-tin,  147)  t.  A  vocabulary; 
the  whole  of  the  terms  proper  to  some  art  or  science, 
as  the  nomenclature  of  modern  chemistry. 

Nc/ui-al,  90  t  s.  A  Borne,  name,  or  single  term 
in  algebra. 

Noi'w-Nii,  92  :  a.  and  ».  Pertaining  to  a  name 
or  names;  existing  in  name  only,  titular:— I.  A 
nominalist 

Nom'-i-nal-l^,  ad.  By  name,  or  in  name  only. 

Nom'-i-nal-ist,  t.  One  of  a  seet  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  realists,  considered  univertals  in  logic  to 
be  names  only,  and  not  realities:  this  question — which, 
from  the  eleventh  century  till  almost  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  divided  the  world,  at  some  periods  with  a 
violence  of  contest  equal  only  to  the  animosities  of 
religious  zeal,  with  which  indeed  it  was  often  mixed — 
may  now  be  deemed  at  rest ;  realism,  at  present,  finds 
no  supporters:  but  nominalists,  among  themselves, 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, — they  who  hold 
that  the  previous  invention  (or  use)  of  a  general  or 
abstract  name  (at  first  a  proper  name)  alone  gives 
existence  to  its  correspondent  notion,— and  they  who 
hold  that  before  a  name  can  be  applied  (or  extended), 
there  must  exist  the  notion  to  which  it  corresponds  : 
the  latter  are  sometimes  called  ConeeptnaHsts :  the 
opinions,  perhaps,  after  all,  are  only  apparently  at 
■variance,  and  may  both  be  entertained  by  the  same 
mind  without  any  absurdity. 

To  Nom'-i-na-lize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  noun. 
[Unusual.] 

To  Nom'-i-nate,  v.  a.  To  name,  [Shaks. ;]  to  enti- 
tle by  a  name.  [Spenser:]  to  set  down  or  appoint  by 
name ;  to  propose  by  naming. 

Nom'-t-nate-ly,  ad.  By  name ;  particularly.  [Spel- 

tnan.] 
Norrr'-*-na/'-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  nominating  ;  power 

of  nominating ;  state  of  being  nominated. 
Nom"-*-na'-t«r,  38  :  ».  One  that  nominates. 
Nom'-i-nee",  177:  s.  One  nominated. 


NON- 

Nom'-4-na-tiVe,  105 :  a.  and  «•  That  namte,  and 
nothing  more:—*.  The  form  of  a  noun  whieh  simply 
designates  the  person,  thing,  or  notion.  In  distinction 
to  any  form  whieh  not  only  designates)  it,  but  also  in- 
dicates a  certain  grammatical  construction  in  which 
the  noun  is  to  bear  a  part;  the  right  ease,  not  an 
oblique  case. 

NOMOTH  ETIC^nSm'-J-rtSt/'-ick,  88 :  a.  Plac 
ing  or  establishing  laws;  legislative:  Nom'-o-Met"-i- 
col  is  the  same. 

NON-,  A  prefix  whieh  gives  a  negative  sense  to 
words,  and  forms  compounds  with  them,  whieh  have 
more  or  less  of  unity  as  single  words  in  proportion 
as  they  more  or  leas  frequently  occur. 

No!*'-.4-BiL"-*-Tr,  84,  105:  «.  Want  of  ability; 
specially,  an  exception  taken  against  a  plaintiff  when 
he  is  unable  legally  to  commence  a  suit. 

Non'-agb,  «.  Time  or  lire  before  legal  maturity, 
which  in  this  country  is  the  age  of  twenty  one. 

Non'-aged,  1 14 :  a.  Being  under  age. 

tat*  See  Nonagesimal  and  Nonagon,  whieh  have  no  re- 
lationship to  this  class,  hereafter. 

Non,-ap-pea&"-.4Ncr,  «.  Default  of  appearance,  at 
in  court,  to  prosecnte  or  defend. 

NoN/-AP-FoiN*"-MBirr,  t.  Neglect  of  appointment 

tnt*  See  Nonet,  hereafter. 

Noy-cHAL-jivcB",  (noong'-aha1-&ngie/',  [Fr.] 
170)  *.  Want  of  earnestness  or  feeling  of  interest, 
indifference. 

Non'-claim,  t .  Omission  of  claim ;  specially,  legal 
claim. 

Non'-com-pli/'-^ncb,  8,  Failure  of  compliance. 

Non'-Com-pos-MiV'-tis,  [Lat]  a.  Not  able  or 
sound  of  mind. 

Non'-con-duc"-tor,  38 :  f.  A  substance  whieh 
does  not  conduct  or  transmit;  specially,  a  substance 
which  does  not  transmit,  or  imperfectly  transmits,  the 
electric  fluid,— an  electric. 

Non'-con-duc"-ting,  a.  Not  conducting. 

Non'-con-korm"-ist,  8.  One  who  refuses  to  con- 
form or  comply ;  specially,  one  who  refuses  to  conform 
to  the  rites  and  mode  of  worship  of  an  established 
church. 

Non'-con-forin/'-i-tjr,  8.  Principles  or  ftate  of  non- 
conformists. 

NoN*-DE-9CRlpy,  a.  and  «.  That  has  not  been  de- 
scribed :— «.  Any  thing  not  yet  described  or  classed  in 
physical  science. 

ts?*  See  None,  Sec,  hereafter. 

Non'-b-i.kc"-tric,  a.  and  #.  Not  electric,  and 
therefore  conducting  the  electric  fluid: — «.  A  sub- 
stance which  is  not  an  electric,  but  a  conductor  of  the 
electric  fluid,  as  the  metals. 

NoN-Bti'-Ti-Tr,  84,  105:  t.  Non-existence;  a 
thing^not  existing. 

19*  See  Nones,  hereafter,  along  with  Nonagon,  See.,  and 
also  Nonesuch,  hereafter. 

Non'-bx-ist"-bnc«,  (-3gz-T8t/-£nct,  154)  #.  In- 
existence,  state  of  not  existing. 

19*  See  Nonillion,  hereafter,  along  with  Nonagon,  &c 

Non'-ji;-roh,  (-j'oo-ror,  109,  38)  $.  One  who, 
conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refused  to 
swear  obedience  to  those  who  succeeded  him. 

Non'-ju-ring,  a.  Not  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  family. 

NoN-NAT,-r-iULS,  (-nitch'-oo-rali,  147,  143) 
f .  pi.  1,  Air ;  2,  meat  and  drink ;  3,  sleep  and  watch- 
ing ;  4,  motion  and  rest ;  b,  retention ;  and  6,  excre- 
tion; which  six  things  are  neither  naturally  consti- 
tutive nor  merely  destructive,  but  promote  health  or 
produce  disease  according  to  their  use  or  abuse. 

Non'-ob-SKR^-V^ncb,  151  :  *.  Failure  to  observe. 

Non'-ob-8TAN//-T£,  [Lat.]  ad.  Notwithstanding : 
it  is  sometimes  used  substantively  to  siguify  a  clause 
in  a  patent,  &c.,  licensing  a  thing  to  l>e  done  which 
some  former  statute  would  otherwise  restrain. 

Non'-p^-r*ii/',  (-rll,  [Fr.]   120)  8.  That  which 
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has  no  equal,— applied  as  a  name  to  a  sort  of  apple, 
and  to  a  printing  type,  formerly  the  smallest,  though 
now  there  are  two  smaller. 
NoN-PAY/-MENT,  i.  Omission  of  payment 
Non'-plus,  [Lat.]  i.  A  state  in  which  one  is  at  a 
stand  or  can  do  no  more;  a  puzzle,  a  complete  per- 
plexity. 

To  Non'-plus,  v.  a.  To  puitle,  to  confound. 

Non'-pros.,  9.  The  state  of  a  snit  at  law  when  the 
plaintiff  does  not  choose  to  proceed:  non-prosequitur. 

Non-re^-i-dent,  (-reV-f-dent,  151)  a.  and  #. 
Not  residing  at  the  proper  place  : — t .  One  who  does 
not  reside  at  the  place  of  his  official  duties,  applied 
particularly  to  clergymen  who  live  away  from  their 
cures. 

Non-reZ-i'-dence,  t.    State  of  being  non-  resident 

Non'-re-sibV-^ncb,  (-zfst'-anw,  151)  t.  The 
principle  of  yielding  without  resistance  to  every  act  of 
power  exerted  by  the  hereditary  and  anointed  king ; 
passive  obedience. 

Non'-re-#i8t"-atit,   a.    Passively  obedient 

Non-sane',  a.    Unsound  in  mind. 

Non'-sknsk,  153 :  #.  That  which  does  not  express 
a  meaning,  applied  to  forms  of  language ;  that  which, 
seeming  of  some  importance,  is  really  of  none,  applied 
to  things.  [The  use  of  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  is 
not  elegant.] 

Non-sen'-si-cal,  a.    Unmeaning;  foolish. 

Non-sen'-si-cal-ly,  ad.    Absurdly;  foolishly. 

Non-sen'-fti-cal-ness,  9.  State  of  being  nonsensical. 

Non-sbn'-sj-t/vr,  105  :  a.    Wanting  sensation. 

NoN'-eo-Lt/'-riON,  109,  89:  «.   Failure  of  solution. 

Noo-sol'-vent,  a.  and  t.  Not  solving,  in  the  sense 
or  paying)  insolvent:—*.  An  insolvent 

Non-spa'- ring,  41  :  a.    All-destroying,  merciless. 

N  on'- SUIT,  8.  A  renunciation  of  a  suit  by  the  plaintiff 
or  demandant,  most  commonly  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  error  or  defect  when  the  matter  is  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in  that  the  jury  are  ready  to  deliver  their  ver- 
dict :  it  differs  from  a  retraxit  in  that  the  latter  is 
positive,  but  the  other  negative ;  the  nonsuit  is  a  mere 
default  and  neglect  of  the  plaintifT,  and  therefore  he 
is  allowed  to  begin  his  suit  again  on  payment  of 
costs ;  but  by  a  retraxit  the  plaintiff  for  ever  loses  his 
action. 

To  Non'-suit,  v.  a.  To  determine  or  record  that 
the  plaintiff  drops  his  suit  *•  when,  being  called  in 
court  he  neglects  to  answer,  or  when  ho  neglects  to 
deliver  his  declaration :  in  such  cases  an  entry  is  made 
on  the  record,  which  amounts  to  a  judgement  of  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  his  suit. 

Non-l'-s^kce,  (-zana,  151)  s.    Neglect  of  using. 

Non-u'-*eT,  ff.    A  not  using.  fBlackstone.] 

NONAGON=n5n'-d-gSn,  18:  t.  A  figure  having 
ii'm  angles  and  sides. 

Non'-^-cjr8"-2-)L4L,,  a.  Ninetieth,  applied  specially 
to  the  90th  degree,  or  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic. 

mW  See  Noncb  and  Nome  hereafter. 

Nones,  143  :  9.  pi.  A  day  in  each  month  of  the 
Roman  calendar  so  called  as  being  the  ninth  inclusive 
before  the  ides :  it  corresponds  to  the  7th  of  March, 
May,  July,  Oct.,  and  to  the  5th  of  all  the  other  months : 
—See  also  Noon. 

Non-ill'-jon,  (non-ll'-yon,  90)  t.  The  number 
of  nine  millions  of  millions. 

NONCE=n6nct,  t.  Purpose,  intent,  occasion,  de- 
sign. [Obs.  or  colloq.] 

NONCHALANCE,  &c— See  under  NON-. 

NONE,  nun,  107 :  a.  and  pron.  Not  one,  used  of 
persons  or  things;  not  any,  anciently  used  instead  of 
mo  before  a  vowel :  None  of  often  signifies  emphatically 
nothing  ."-through  the  frequent  ellipsis  of  the  sub- 
stantive, it  has  become  a  ptonoun  in  many  forms  of 
construction,  and  is  in  consequence  used  as  a  plural 
quite  as  frequently  as  a  singular. 


None'-8UCH,  t.  A  thing  unequalled ; — among  ofh*r 
applications,  the  name  of  a  sort  of  apple. 

NONES,  NON1LLION.— See  along  with  Non- 
agon,  &c 

NONJUROR,  &c— See  wider  NON-. 

NONNY,  n5n'-n£>j, «.  A  ninny.  Ninftny~monJ*9 
is  one  of  the  colloquial  alliterations  or  j  logics  so  fre- 
quent in  our  language. 

NON  OBSTANTE,  &c— See  under  NON- 
NOODLE,  nS^-dl,  101 :  *.    A  noddy,  a  fooL 

NOOK,  nook,  118:  s.   A  corner. 

NOON=nQ5n,  9.  and  a.  The  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  snn  is  in  the  meridian;  Dryden  and  other 
poets  call  midnight  the  moon  of  night;  in  the  plural, 
under  the  altered  form  Nones,  it  seems  to  ha\*  signified 
noon-tide  prayers:  (See  the  usual  sense  of  None* 
above,  along  with  Nonagon,  Sec.:)  —adj.  Meridional. 

Noon'-ing,  t.    Repose  at  noon ;  repast  at  noon. 

Noon '-day,  «.  and  a.    Mid-day — adj.  Meridional. 

Noou'-sUud,  (-stSd,  120)  #.  Sun's  station  at  noon. 

Noon '-tide,  #.  and  a.  Mid-day  : — adj.  Meridional. 

NOOSE,  noox,  151, 189:  #.  A  running  knot  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

To  Noote,  v.  a.    To  tie  in  a  noose,  to  entrap. 

NOPE=nopt,  i.    Bullfinch  or  redtaiL 

NOR=nor,  37 :  conj.  The  correlative  to  not  and 
to  neither :  Shakspeare  often  uses  nor  where  we  must 
now  use  and,  correspondently  with  the  Saxon  idiom; 
imes  included  in 


neither  is  sometimes  included  in  nor;  it  is  i 
poetically  used  for  neither;  it  sometimes  begins  a  sen- 
tence in  prose  with  a  reference  to  some  negative  mean- 
ing, expressed  or  implied,  which  has  preceded. 

NORMAL=nor/-mal,  a.  According  to  a  rale  or 
principle ;  hence,  because  drawn  according  to  a  square 
or  rule,  perpendicular ;  hence  also,  teaching  rules  or 
first  principles. 

NORMAN,  NORROY.— See  under  North. 

NORTH =nortt,  37 :  s.  and  a.  The  point  opposite 
to  the  sun  in  the  meridian :— ad/.  Being  in  the  north, 
northern. 

NorMher-ly,  ad.  Being  towards  the  north :  Nori- 
thern-ly  is  not  now  used. 

J9»  The  vocalising  of  the  consonant  element  in  the 
middle  of  this  and  the  following  two  words  is  remark- 
able: the  practice  extends  colloquially  to  Nurtkttmrd, 
Northwards,  when  the  to  is  sunk ;  but  in  deliberate 
pronunciation,  when  the  to  is  pieserved,  the  original 

{ironunciation  of  North  is  maintained,  as  it  likewise  is 
n  the  other  compounds. 

NorMhern,  a.    Being  in  the  north. 

Nor7- tiling,  t.  The  motion  or  distance  of  a  planet 
from  the  equinoctial  northward. 

NorM'-ward,  (norft'-word,  140,  18)  a.  and  ad, 
(See  the  note  at  Northerly.)  Being  towards  the  north  : 
— adv.  Towards  the  north :  as  an  adverb,  it  often  takes 
the  form  NortA'-word*.  (143.) 

Noutxt-babV,  s.  and  a.  The  point  between  north 
and  east:— adj.  Being  between  north  and  eatt. 

Nor/A-west',  (col/oq.  iior-w&t')  t.  and  «.  The 
point  between  north  and  west : — adj.  Being  between 
north  and  west :  NortA-wcst'-ern  has  the  same  meaning. 

North'-star,  9.    The  pole  star. 

North'- WIND,  (-wind)  s.  The  wind  from  the  north. 

Nok'-SMN,  9.  and  a.  A  north  man,  applied  at  first 
to  a  Norwegian,  and  then  to  a  native  of  Norma ndv ;  a 
sailor  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  wooden  bar  on  which 
tho  cable  is  fastened  to  the  windlass  :—adj.  Pertaining 
to  Normandy. 

Nor'-iioy,  129,  30 :  9.  Literally,  north-king,  the 
title  of  the  third  king  at  arms,  whose  jurisdic.iou  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

Nor-we'-qj-^n,  90  :  *.  and  a.  A  native  of  Nor- 
way :— adj.  Belonging  to  Norway. 

Nor-we'-yon,  12:  a.     Norwegian.  [Shaka] 

NOSE=noze,  151 :  t.  The  prominence  on  the  face. 


The  kImidm  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

ffowfc:  gatt'-wav  chay-man:  pd-pi':  liV.  good:  j'iB,  i,c.jcw,  55:  a,  e,  \,  &c  mutey  171. 
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NOT 

which  Is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunetory  of  the 
parts  near  it;  the  end  of  some  thing,  as  of  bellows; 
scent,  sagacity :  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  lead  as  a  bear 
is  led.  with  blind  obedieuce  to  the  attracting  force : 
To  thrust  one's  nose  into  any  affair,  to  meddle  imper- 
tinently with  it:  To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint,  to  put 
one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 

To  No«e,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  scent,  to  smell ;  to  thrust 
the  nose  as  in  face  of,  to  Usee :—«««.  [Shake,]  To  look 
insolent 

Noted,  114 :  a.  Having  a  note,  as  long-nosed,  flat- 
nosed;  in  some  old  authors,  having  sagacity. 

Nose'- less,  a.    Having  no  nose. 

Nosk'-bi.kbd,  «.    A  name  given  to  a  plant. 

Nosr'-wsh,  g,   A  fish  with  a  broad  snout 

Nose'-oay,  s.  A  bunch  of  flowers  for  smell  and  gay 
appearance. 

Nosb'-bmart,  s.    Nasturtium,  which  see. 

Nosk'-THRIL,  t.    Nose-cavlty.  nostril.  [Spenser.] 

Nos'-XB,  (noz'-z),  10])  #.  Literally,  a  litUe  nose, 
—the  extremity  of  something,  as  of  bellows. 

Nos'-tril,  i.  One  of  the  two  apertures  of  the  nose, 
originally  called  a  nosethriL 

NOSOLOGY,  no-sol'-o-geu,  87 :  «.  The  doctrine 
of  diseases  $  more  particularly,  the  classification  of 
diseases. 

No-sol'-o-gist,  s.    One  skilled  in  nosology. 

NoV-O-loy^'-Cfll,  88, 92 :  a.  Pertaining  to  nosology. 

No8/-o-po-et//-ic,  88:  a.  Creating  disease.  [Ar- 
buthnot] 

NOSTRIL.— See  under  Nose. 

NOSTRUM=noV-trum,  *.    Literally,  that  which 

,  is  ours,— a  medicine  which  is  kept  for  profit  in  the 
hand  of  the  inventor  or  his  assign ;  a  quack  medicine. 

NOT=n6t,  ad.  The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal ; 
it  denotes  cessation ;  not  only,  elliptically. 

NoT,-wirff-gTANDff-wa,  conj.  Not  hindering ;  not 
obstructing;  nevertheless,  however;  less  properly, 
although. 

NOTABLE,  Ate,  NOTARY, &c,  NOTATION. 
— See  under  Note. 

NOTCH  =n5tch,«.  A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any 
thing :  Swift  uses  it  in  one  place  for  niche. 

To  Notch)  v,  a.    To  cut  in  small  hollows. 

Notch'- WE  ED,  t.    A  herb,  orach. 

N  'OTE,  for  lie  wote,  Know  not ;  could  not.  [Spenser.] 

NOTE=nott,  «.  A  mark  or  token  by  which  some- 
thing is  known;  abbreviation,  symbol ;  a  mark  made 
in  a  book  indicating  something  worthy  of  notice; 
hence,  a  short  remark  or  commentary;  a  minute  or 
memorandum ;  annotation,  commentary ;  a  short  letter, 
a  billet ;  a  diplomatic  communication  ;  a  subscribed 
paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising  payment; 
a  character  or  symbol  in  music:  (See  lower:)  notice, 
heed:  (See lower.) 

To  Note,  v.  a.  To  mark,  to  put  a  note  upon ;  to 
make  a  memorandum  of,  to  enter  in  a  book :— See 
also  lower :  in  northern  use,  with  a  different  etymology, 
it  signifies  to  pnsh  or  strike. 

N(/-ter,  t.    He  who  takes  notes. 

Note'-book,  118:  t.  A  book  for  entering  memo- 
randums. 

No/-tar-y,  s.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  person 
employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and  pro- 
eeedings  in  public  courts;  in  modern  usage,  an  officer 
authorized  to  note  and  so  to  attest  writings  of  any 
kind,  and  in  particular  to  note  the  non-payment  of  an 
accepted  bill :  he  is  generally  called  a  notary-public. 

No-ta'-ri-rtl,  90,  41:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  notary; 
done  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

No-ta'-tioD,  89  :  *.  The  art  or  practice  of  signifying 
any  thing  by  marks  or  characters ;  particularly  of 
signifying  numbers  by  their  appropriate  signs  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra ;  in  another  sense,  the  notice 
or  knowledge  of  a  word  which  is  afforded  by  its  ori- 


NOT 

final  use  or  etymology ;  and  hence  an  argument  drawn 
from  etymology. 

Notk,  «.  A  character  in  music  denoting  a  sound ;  the 
sound  itself;  hence,  tune,  voice,  melodious  sounds  :— 
See  also  above,  aud  lower. 

To  Note,  v.  a.    To  set  down  in  musical  characters. 

Note,  »,  Notice,  heed,  observation ;  Bacon  uses  it 
for  state  of  being  observed;  reputation,  consequence* 
distinction : — See  also  above. 

To  Note,  v.  a.  To  notice  with  particular  care,  to 
observe,  to  attend  to. 

No7- ted,  a.  Observed ;  remarkable  ;  much  known, 
eminent,  celebrated. 

No'-ted-ly,  ad.    With  notice.  [Shaks.] 

No'-ted-neag,  t.    Conspicuousness. 

NoteMesg,  a.    Not  attracting  notice. 

Note'-wor-thy,  (-wur-Uie^,  141)  a.  Deserving 
notice. 

No'-ta-blt,  a.  and  #.  Remarkable,  worthy  of  notice ; 
memorable ;  observable :  (at  present  scarcely  used 
but  in  irony:  it  has  another  meaning  with  a  different 
pronunciation . — See  lower :) — t.  A  notable  person  or 
thing ;  [Unusual ;]  in  Prance,  one  of  the  men  of  note 
or  rank  summoned  from  different  provinces  by  the  king 
under  the  old  monarchy  to  meet  for  discussion  on 
public  business,  who  constituted  an  assembly  distinct 
both  from  the  States-general,  and  from  the  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

No'-ta-bly,  ad.    In  a  notable  manner. 

No'-to-ble-neu,  t.    Quality  of  being  notable. 

Not^-bj.B,  92:  a.    Careful,  thrifty,  bustling:  ap. 

flied  to  men,  but  much  more  frequently  to  women. 
Colloq.1 

Nof-a-bly,  ad.    With  bustling  activity  and  th/tft. 

Not'-a-ble-neM,  s.    Quality  of  being  not'able. 

•ST  See  Not/ting,  Sec,  hereafter. 

Nc/  tzcb,  (no'-tias,  105)  *.  Remark,  heed,  obser- 
vation, regard ;  information.  Intelligence. 

To  No'-tice,  v.  a.    To  note,  to  heed,  to  observe. 

NcZ-tace-fl-ble,  101 :  a.    Observable. 

To  No'-ti-py,  6 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  known, 
with  to^-act  To  declare. 

No'-ti-fi-ca"-/ion,  89:  *.  The  act  of  notifying; 
notice  given  in  words  or  writing ;  an  advertisement 

No'-T/on,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class. 

No-to'-hi-octs,  90,  47,  120:  a.  Publicly  known  ; 
manifest  to  the  world;  usually,  as  at  present  under- 
stood, it  means  known  to  disadvantage,  as  a  notorious 
rogue,  a  notorious  crime;  hence,  it  is  often  wrongly 
used  in  the  seuse  of  atiocious. 

No-to/-ri-ot<8-ly,  ad.  Publicly ;  publicly  so  as  to  be 
deemed  disgraceful 

No-to/-ri-o«s-nes8,  s.    State  of  being  notorious. 

No-tO-ri'-e-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  State  of  being  publicly 
known )  public  exposure. 

No'-TJON,  89 :  t.  Literally  and  properly,  that  rational 
notice  or  knowledge  of  a  thing  which  consists  in  a  per- 
ception of  relations  which  it  bears  to  other  things,  and 
which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  one  man's  notion  of  the 
same  thing  may  be  very  different  from  another's,  inas- 
much as  he  may  perceive  different  relations,  or,  per- 
ceiving the  same,  may  also  perceive  many  more  rela- 
tions; a  notion  therefore  differs  from  an  idea,  (the 
modern,  uot  the  ancient  Platonic  idea.)  and  from  an 
image,  and  from  a  conception ;  for  these  imply  nothing 
more  than  the  mental  representation  of  a  thing  as 
percf  ived  at  some  one  past  time :  with  less  strict  appli- 
cation, ides,  imag?,  couceptlon ;  seniiment,  opinion, 
purpose:  Shakspeare  frequently  uses  it  to  signify 
understanding  or  intellectual  power  generally. 

No/-/i'on-al,  a.    Being  in  the  mind  only ;  visionary. 

No'-/ion-al-ly,  ad.    In  mind  only. 

No'-Zion-ist,  #.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded 
opinion.  [Bp.  Hopkins.] 

No>-/ion-al"-»-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Empty,  ungrounded 
opinion.  [GlanvU.] 


Ths  sign  =  »  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bars  no  irrogularlt?  of  sound. 

Consonants :  mTsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ftiu,  166  :  then,  166. 
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NYS 

To  NuV-/le\— -See  To  W-xle.  lower. 

ear  See  AW  and  iU  relation!  in  the  next  claw. 

«9»  See  i^eiiifton  in  the  class  eiter  the  next 

Nu'-TRi-CA"-rJOM,  89 :  «.  Manner  of  feeding  or 
being  fed.  [Brown.] 

Nu'-tri-ent,  a.  and  t.  Nourishing  :— t.  That  which 
nourishes. 

IW-trt-raent,  *.  That  which  nourishes, — food. 

Nu  -trt-men"-tal,  a.  AlimentaL 

Nu'-tri-tive,  105 :  a.  Nouriahiug. 

Nu'-tri-/i*re,  147  :  «.  Quality  of  nouriahing.  [Harvey.] 

Nu-Twr'-ioim,  (ni-trish'-ut,  147, 120)  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  nouriahing. 

Nu-tri/'-ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  or  process  of  promoting 
the  growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  bodies ;  lees 
properly,  nutriment. 

To  Nur'-ZLJJ,  101 :  v.  a.  (Compare  To  Noursle,  un- 
der  Nourice.)  To  nurse  np:  it  has  another  meaning, 
with  a  different  origin-— See  it  hereafter. 

NUT»nut,  *.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
consisting  of  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel;  in  me- 
chanics, a  small  cylinder  or  other  shaped  body  with 
teeth  or  projections  forming  the  inner  body  which  cor- 
responds with  an  outward  one. 

To  Nut,  ».  a.  To  gather  nuts. 

Nutating,  a.  and  «•  Pertaining  to  nut-gathering. — 
«.  Nut-gathering. 

NuY-brown,  a.  Brown  like  an  old  nut 

N  iif-crack-ere,  143  it.  pi.  An  instrument  to  break 
nuts. 

Nut'-gall,  (-gftMol,  112)  f.  Hard  excrescence  of  the 

N  ut'-hatch,  t.  The  common  name  of  a  sort  of  birds  : 
they  are  also  called  Nut  jobber  and  Nut-pecker. 

NuY-hook,  118:  *.  A  hooked  pole  or  stick  for 
gathering  nuts:  in  Shakspeare's  time  a  cant  name  for 
a  pilferer,  or,  as  some  tUiuk,  for  a  catchpole. 

Nur-tree,  f.  A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

Nutshell,  *.  Shell  of  a  nut;  small  compass;  any 
thing  of  no  value. 

Nut'-mbo,  «.  A  kind  of  aromatic  nut  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  much  used  in  cookery. 

NUTATION,  ni-ta'-ahun,  89 :  $.  A  nodding ; 
in  astronomy,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth. 

NUTRICATION.     NUTRIENT,      NUTRI- 

.  MENT,  NUTRITIOUS,  To  NUZZLE,  &c. 
—See  under  Nurse. 

To  NUZZLE,  nui'-xl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  it.  (Com- 
pare To  Nousle.)  To  ensnare  as  in  a  noose  or  trap ; 
to  put  a  ring  into  the  nose,  as  of  a  hog.  to  prevent  his 
digging;  to  rout  up  with  the  nose :—«**.  To  go  with 
the  nose  down  like  a  hog.— See  also  under  Nurse: 
there  is  often  a  mingled  sense  in  using  this  word, 
which  the  notions  derived  from  the  several  sources 
unite  to  form :  thus  a  child  is  said  to  nuzxle  in  the 
mother's  bosom;  where,  moreover,  to  nettle  enters 
into  the  notion,  and  this  would,  in  fact  be  tho  more 
proper  and  elegant  word. 

NYCTALOPS,  nlck'-td-lSpt,  *.  One  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Hippocrates,  sees  best  by  night ;  but  Galen 
and  others  give  a  contrary  sense  to  the  word,  making 
it  signify  one  who  sees  in  the  day-time,  but  is  quite 
blind  at  night 

Nyc"-ta-lo'-py,  *.  A  disease  of  the  eye. 

N  Y£=ny,  106  :  *.  A  brood  as  of  pheasants. 

NYMPH,  ntmf,  163  :  *.  A  goddess  of  the  woods, 
meadows,  or  waters ;  in  poetic  style,  a  female,  a  lady. 

Nym/>A/-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  nymphs ;  like  a  nymph. 
[Drayton.] 

Nym//A'-like,  a.  As  of  a  nymph.  [Milton.] 

NYMPHA,  ntm'-fa,  163  :  s.  The  chrysalis  of  in- 
sects :  the  form  NymjtA  is  also  used. 

NYS,  nix,  151 :  aa\  Ne  is,  not  is, none  is.  [Spenser.] 


OB- 

o. 

O  is  popularly  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  fifteenth :  see  J :  its  sounds  are  Use 
?ih,  8th,  17th,  18th,  3?tb,  88th,  47th.  and  48th  ele- 
ments of  the  schemes  prefixed ;  but  it  very  often 
deviates  from  these  its  more  regular  sounds:  see) 
Prin.  J07  and  116:  moreover,  by  reduplication  it  be- 
comes a  digraph  for  the  87th  element  and  its  varieties, 
the  28th,  the  Xlst  and  SSnd :  prefixed  to  t  or  y  it  forme 
a  digraph  for  the  S9th  and  30th  elements;  and  pre- 
fixed to  «  or  ip,  a  digraph  for  the  3ist  and  32nd.  As 
abbreviations,  0. 8.  stand  for  Old  Style;  OB.  signify 
Obivit,  06(i/.  or  Obit,  died :  O  is  the  usual  mark  for  a 
cipher  or  nought :  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  often 
written  singly  and  pronounced  A  to  signify  a  circle  or 
some  figure  near  to  a  circle;  in  which  use  it  was 
sometimes  written  oe:  See  Prin.  189. 

0=6,  irtierj.  It  denotes  calling  to,  or  exclamation ; 
it  denotes  wishing  in  such  forms  as  **  O !  that  be  were 
here  1"  but  if  any  strong  emotion  enter  into  the  senti- 
ment the  propor  orthography  is  Ok:  as  a  noun,  see 
the  remark  above. 

OAD=6od,  *.  Woad;  which  tee.  [B.  Jon.} 

OAF=oaf,  s.  A  foolish  child  left  by  fairies  in  place 
of  one  more  witty ;  hence,  a  dolt  *  blockhead,  an 
idiot 

Oaf-ish,  a.  Stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

Oaf-ish-neM,  «.  The  quality  of  being  oafish. 

OAK = oak,  *.  A  well-known  tree  whose  fruit  is  the 
acorn ;  there  are  several  species :  the  wood  of  the  oak. 
which  is  very  bard  and  durable. 

Oak' -en,  114:  a.  Obtained  from  oak. 

Oak'-jr,  105 :  o.  Hard  as  oak. 

Oak'-ling,  «.  A  young  oak. 

Oak'-ap-plb,  101  :  «.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the 
leaves  or  tender  branches  of  the  oak,  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect. 

Oak-kV-er-qrebn,  9.  The  ilex. 

Oak'-en-PIN,  114  :  #.  An  apple,  so  called  from  its 
hardness. 

OAKUM=oo.k'-um,  #.  Loose  hemp  obtained  by 
untwisting  old  ropes,  with  which,  mingled  with  pitch, 
leaks  are  stopped. 

OAR=o/ar=o,ur=ort,  134,  47 :  #.  A  pole  with 
a  broad  end  or  blade  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 

To  Oar,  v.  ft.  and  a  To  row  : — act.  To  impel  by 
rowing. 

OarAy,  105  :  a.  Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 

OASlS-K^-d-ds,  ting.      1  #.    A  fertile  spot,  soon 

OASES=»o'-<i-c£ts,  101  :J  as  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  an  Arabian  desert :  it  was  the  name  of  en 
ancient  city  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  Libya,  and 
of  some  other  cities  surrounded  by  deserts. 

OASTcroa&t,  «.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

OAT=oat,  «.  A  grain,  generally  expressed  by  the 
plural  word  oatt;  it  is  a  rich  food  for  horses,  and  in 
some  places  esteemed  for  man :  Milton  uses  the  noon 
singular  for  a  pine  of  oaten  straw. 

Oat'-en,  (o'-tn,  114)  a.  Made  of  oats;  bearing  oata. 

Oat'-meal,  «.  Flour  from  oats  :  it  is  also  found  at 
the  name  of  a  plant. 

ggr-  Other  compounds  are  Oaf -cake,  or  Oafcm-cakt; 
Oat  malt;  Oaf -thistle,  (a  herb,)  Sec. 

OATIl»oatt,  s.  An  affirmation,  negation,  or  promise. 
pronounced  or  made  with  some  religious  ceremony. 
and  the  imprecation  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaves  in 
case  of  falsehood  or  non-fulfilment 

Oath'-o-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  sworn.  [Shake] 

tnt*  The  th  is  vocalised  because  the  word  is  formed  as 
from  a  verb :  Prin.  137.        , 

OaM'-br«)k-ing,(oa&M)rakt-ing,  100)  «.  Perjury. 

OATMALT,  OATMEAL,  Ac— See  Oat. 

OB-,  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin  which  signifies  for,  be- 
cause of;  in  front,  before,  about;  against,  towards; 


Tba  •ctomet  antirt,  and  tba  ptteeiplM  to  which  Um  aumbara  rater,  prausde  tb«  Dictionary. 

rowett:  gatc'-wan:  chap'-man:  pd-pl':  liv:  goftd  :  j'5$, •'.  e.jew, 55 :  a,t,*\,  Sicmuie,  171. 
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over-against}  over;  in;  on;  It  is  often  merely  In- 
tensive :  in  composition,  the  b  is  frequently  changed 
into  the  tame  letter  a»  that  which  begins  the  word 
taking  the  prefix,  as  in  Occasion,  Offer,  Oppose. 

roOBAMBULATE=5b-am'-b&-lat«,t;.fi.  To 
walkabout:  see  Ob-.  [Unusual.] 

Ob-am'-bu  la"-/ion,  89:  «.  A  walking  about. 

OBBLIGATO.— See  under  To  Obligate 

OBCORDATE=ob-cor'-dafe,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
heart  placed  inversely. — See  Ob-. 

OBDORMITION,  5b^or-mkh''-un,  89:  $. 
Sound  sleep.— See  Ob-. 

7h  OBDUCE=6b-duct',  v.  a.  To  draw  over,  as  a 
corering.— See  Ob-. 

To  Ob-duct7,  v.  a.  To  obdnee. 

Ob-duc'-Zion,  89 :  #.  The  aet  of  drawing  over. 

OBDURACY,  OBDURATE,  &c— See  in  the 
ensuing  class. 

To  OBDURE=ob-durt/,  81 :  v.  a.  To  harden  or 
make  hardness  grow  over  or  incase ;  (See  Ob- ;)  to 
render  obdurate. 

Ob-dured',  114:  pari,  a.  Hardened,  obdurate. 

Ob-du'-red-ness,  t.  Hardness,  stubbornness^/' 

Ob'-du-katf,  81  :  a.  Hard  of  heart,  iufletibly  ob- 
stinate, stubborn ;  rugged. 

$9"  This  word  aucteutly  followed  the  accentuation  of 
those  preceding  it,  and  such  must  still  be  the  ac- 
centuation in  reading  much  of  esyjsJsAry ;  but  the 
present  prosaic  or  ordinary  aceentMlljBb  decidedly 
as  here  assigned.  Cj^    ~* 

To  Or/-du-rate,  82 :  v.  a.  To  obdure.    [Unusual.] 

OfcZ-du-rate-ly,  105  :  ad.  Stubbornly,  impenitently. 

Ob'-du-rate-ness,  s.  Obduracy. 

Oiy-du-ra-cy,  98,  105:  «.  The  state  of  being  obdu. 
rate;  impenitence,  stubbornness;  haraness  of  heart. 

Ot/-du-ra"-/ion*  s.  Act  of  making  obdurate ;  state 
of  being  obdurate,  obduracy.  [Unusual.] 

OBEDIENCE,  OBEDIENT,  &a,  OBEI- 
SANCE.—See  under  To  Obey. 

OBELISK— Sb^-llsk,  $.    A  square  stone  growing 


smaller  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  generally  set  u: 
for  a  memorial,  ani  often  bearing  an  inscription ;  it  i 
•aid  to  differ  from  a  pyramid,  inasmuch  as  the  obelisk 


t.  Incumbrance  of  flesh. 


is  made  of  an  entire  piece,  and  has  a  smaller  propor- 
tional base ;  the  former  particular  is  not,  however, 
always  made  essential:  in  hooks,  a  litth  nit,— the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  thus  ( j),  which  points 
to  a  note,  or  implies  something  remarkable. 

OW-e~\W-ca\,  a.  In  form  of  an  obelisk. 
To  OBEQUITATE,  5b-«ck'-we-tAte,  188:  «.». 
To  ride  about:  See  Ob..  [Cockeram.] 

Oh-eq'ut-ta!f-tionf  t,  A  riding  about  [Unusual.] 

OBERRATION,  5b'-£r-ra"-8hun,  89 :  *.  A 
wandering  about:  See  Ob-.  [Unusual.] 

OBESE=i-bect',  152  :  a.  Pat.  fleshy. 

O-bese'-ness,  s.  Obesity. 

0-be*'-i-ty,  92,  84,  105 

To  OBEY=i-ba^.  100:  V.  a.  To  yield  submission 
to;  to  comply  with  from  reverence  to  authority  or 
power:  some  of  our  old  writers  use  it  as  a  neuter  verb, 
after  the  French  idiom,  with  to. 

O-bey'-er,  36 :  «•  One  who  obeys. 

0-B£i'-&i4NCB,  (A-ba^'-sance,  100)  s.   A  token  of 
willingness  to  obey,  as  from  a  vassal  to  his  lord,— 
hence,  a  bow,  a  courtesy:  it  is  not  a  corruption  of1 
abaisanee  or  a  lowering  of  the  body,  though  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing. 

O-bb'-dj-rnt,  (A-be'-d4.«nt~A-bedi'.y&nt,  90) 
a.  Submissive  to  authority ;  compliant  with  command 
or  prohibition;  obsequious. 

O-be'-di-ent-ly,  ad.  With  obedience. 
O-be'-di-ence,  «.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  obe- 
dieut. 


OBL 

O-be'-dt-W-Zwl,  (-th'£l,  147)  a.  According  to 
the  rule  of  obedience. 

To  OBFlRM=5b-ferm',  35 :  v.  a.  To  harden 
over,  to  resolve  fully :  See  Ob-.  [Hp.  Hall.] 

To  Ob-6rm'-ate,  v.  a.  To  obflrrn.  [Unusual.] 

To  OBFUSCATE=Sb-fuY-cat«,  v.  a.  To  darken 
over:  See  Ob- :  hence,  OV/waTtion. 

Ob-fW-cate,  a.  Darkened.  [Burton.] 

Ob,-fitt-ca"-/wn,  89  :  $.  A  darkening. 

OBlT=o;-bTt,  9.  A  funeral  ceremony  or  office  for 
the  dead:  the  word  is  from  old  French,  though  ori- 
ginally Latin:  it  sometimes  signifies  a  death,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  bb'itut: 
sometimes  if  signifies  died,  as  a  contraction  atobfoit : 
pott  obit  is  pott  obitum,  or  after  death. 

O-btf-u-al,  147,  12 :  a.  Pertaining  to  funeral  cere- 
monies. 

O-bttf-u-o-ty,  105  :  *.  and  «.  A  register  of  deaths : 
—a.  Relating  to  deaths. 

To  OBJECTs&b-jftckt',  v.  a.  and  ».  Literally, 
to  cast  or  place  in  front,  to  place  before,  to  throw  or 
place  in  the  way ;  (See  Ob- ;)  to  propose  adversely, 
as  reason  or  charge,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  to 
or  again*;  lew  commonly,  to  offer,  to  «c|hibH :— new. 
To  oppose  in  words  or  argument,  followed:  by  to. 

Ob-jeCr,  a.  Opposed,  presented  in  opposition.  [Obs.] 

Ob-ject'-or,  38 :  *.  One  who  objects. 

Ob-ject'-a-bl*,  101 :  a.  Objectionable.  [Obs.] 

Ob-jec'-tive,  105:  a.  Placed  over-against  some, 
thins;;  placed  so  as  to  bear  or  receive;  accusative; 
having  the  quality  of  coming  fethe  **y>  *•  objective 
certatuty.  which  is  certainty  ifroutward  things  that 
may  come  in  our  way,  and  so  be  known,  in  distinction 
to  subjective  certainty,  which  lies  not  in  things  out- 
ward, but  is  placed  under  the  mind  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  within  the  mind  itself,  so  as  to  be  known  when 
attention  is  turned  to  it ;  the  former  is  physical,  the 
latter  metaphysical  certainty. 

Ob-jec'-tive-ly,  ad.  In  an  objective  manner  or  con- 
dition. * 

Ob-jecf-t/ve-neM,  t.  The  state  of  being  objective. 

Ob-jW-Ziori,  89 :  t.  Act  of  presenting  something  in 
opposition ;  the  thing  presented,— a  criminal  charge, — 
an  adverse  argument, — a  fault. 

Ob-jec'-Zton-a-blf,  a.  Exposed  or  liable  to  objection. 

Ob'-jkct,  83 :  t.  That  which  is  thrown  in  the  way, 
and  is  perceived  whether  we  will  or  not ;  that  which 
is  presented  to  any  exterior  sense  in  order  to  affect  it ; 
that  which  is  presented  to  raise  an  affection  or  emo- 
tion; distinctively,  that  which  raises  much  emotion; 
hence,  in  colloquial  use,  some  one  or  some  thing  re- 
markable  for  deformity  or  misery;  that  which,  lying 
outward  and  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  will  be 
readied :  hence,  that  which  we  are  tending  to.  pur- 
pose: object  and  tmbject  are  often  used  inditfcnmi- 1 
nately,  but  not  in  accurate  language.— Compare  Sub-  J 
iect 

Ob"-ject-g1a8»/,  «.  In  a  telescope  or  microscope  the 
glass  which  is  nearest  to  the  object 

To  OBJURGATE=6b-jur'-gatc,  v.  a.  To  chide 
about  something;  to  reprove.— See  Ob-. 

Ob-jur'-ga-tor-y,  a.  Reprehensory. 

Ob,-jur-ga//-fion,  89 :  *.  A  chiding ;  reproof. 

OBLATE=6b-laV,  a.  Broad  or  flattened  at  parts 
over-against  each  other;  used  of  a  spheroid. — See  Ob-. 

OBLATION,  ob-la'-shun,  89  :  «.  (Compare  To 
Offer,  Stc.)  That  which  is  brought  before,  or  in  pre- 
sence of, — an  offering,  a  sacrifice.  • 

To  OBLECTATE=ob-lSck'-tate,  r.  a.  To  de- 
light greatly.— See  Ob-. 

ObMec-ta"-/Mm,  89  :  ».  Delight,  pleasure. 

To  OBLIGATE,  ot/-l£-gaU,  v.  a.  To  bind  over 
by  contract  or  duty, — to  oblige. 

*j^-  This  word  is  never  heard  among  people  who  con-  \ 
form  to  the  modern  idiom  of  the  upper  classes*  but  is 
otherwise  in  frequent  use.  * 


The  tlga  =  U  o*«d  •ner  mod**  of  »p«lllog  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Cottsonantt:  imsh-un,  t.  e.  mutton,  165 :  vizh-un;  «*.  e.  vwont  165 :  tfiin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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OlV'-ls-ga'-tor-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Imposing  an  obli- 
gation ; — binding,  coercive,  with  to  or  a*. 

OkZ-U-ga^-ZioD,  89 :  «.  The  binding  power  of  a  vow 
or  promise ;  contract,  duty ;  an  act  which  binds  a  man 
to  tome  performance ;  favour  by  which  one  is  bound 
in  gratitude. 

Ob'-lz-o^'-to,  (-g#-to,  [ltal.]  170)  aaj'.  or  ad. 
On  purpose  for  the  instrument  named.  [Music]  The 
true  Italian  spelling  is  obbligato. 

To  0-blioe',  (o-blige',  104)  v.  a.  To  bind  by  a 
legal  or  moral  tie ;  to  lay  under  obligations  of  grati- 
tude ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 

O-blr'-geT,  36 :  9,  One  that  obliges. 

O-bliffe'-meiit, «.  Obligation.  [Obsolescent] 

O-blr-ging,  a.  Having  the  disposition  to  confer 
favours;  civil, complaisant ;  engaging. 

O-bli'-ging-ly,  ad.  CivUly,  complaisantly. 

O-bli'-ging-nesa,  *.  The  quality  of  obliging,— force, 
(in  this  sense  unusual;)  the  quality  of  being  obliging, 
—civility,  complaisance. 

Ob'-li-qbr",  177,  105,  64 :  $.  The  person  to  whom 
another,  called  the  obKgor.  is  bound  by  a  legal  contract. 

Ob'-It-gor",  (g  hard,  77)  177 :  #.  The  correlative 
of  obligee. 

OBLIQUATION.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

OBLIQUE,  5b-lekft',  104,  76, 146:  a.  (When  ft 
becomes  a  custom  to  write  this  word  in  the  English 
form,  Ob-like',  it  will  be  consistent  to  give  up  the 
French  pronunciation  J  but  not  till  then.)  Not  direct, 
not  perpendicular,  not  parallel;  not  formed  by  per- 

a  (radicular  lines ;  Indirect  in  a  figurative  sense,  not  in 
rect  terms,  by  a  side  glance;  having  a  form  or  use 
different  from  the  right  or  nominative  case  in  grammar. 

Ob-ltgur'-ly,  ad.  In  an  oblique  direction  or  manner. 

Ob-ligue'-oess,  $.  Obliquity.   ( 

OB-MQ'-n-rr,  (Sb-Kck'-wtti*  188,  105)  t. 
Deviation  from  parallelism  or  perpendicularity ;  devi- 
ation from  moral  rectitude. 

Ob'-lt-qua"-fu>n.  t.  Declination  from  straightness; 
obliquity.  [Newton.] 

To  OBLlTERATE=5b-ltt'-«r-at*,  v.  a.  Lite, 
rally,  to  write  upon  or  over  letters^-to  erase;  (See 
Ob- ;)  to  wear  out,  to  destroy. 

Ob-lit'-cr-a^-/*on,  89  :  *.  Eflaoement ;  extinction. 

OBLIVION,  6b-Kv'4-on,  90  :  t.  Forgetraluess ; 
cessation  of  remembrance;  a  general  pardon,  an 
amnesty. 

Ob-lW-i-otm,  120 :  a.  Causing  forgetfulness;  for- 
getful. 

OBLOCUTOR,  OBLOQUIOUS.— See  under 
Obloquy. 

OBLONG,  8b'-18ng,  a.  and  «.  Drawn  on  or  out  in 
length ;  (See  Ob- ;)  long  in  comparison  to  the  breadth: 
— t.  A  figure  longer  than  broad. 

Ob'-long-ly,  ad.  In  an  oblong  form. 

Ob'-long-ness,  $.  State  of  being  oblong. 

OBLOQUY,  ob'-li-kwkj,  188,  105  :  ».  Literally, 
a  speaking  against;  (See  Ob-j)  censorious  speech, 
slander ;  less  properly,  cause  of  reproach,  disgrace. 

Ob-loo/-tii-ot<B,  (•lock'-wi-us,  120)  a.  Reproachful. 
[Unusual.] 

Ob"-lo-CU  -tor,  38 :  t.  A  gaineayer.  [Obs.] 

OBLUCTATION,  &bMuck-ta"-shun,  89:  $.  A 
struggling  or  striving  against.— See  Ob-. 

OBMUTESCENCE-6b'-m&-teV'-cenc«,  *\  Si- 
lence, as  from  a  cause;  (See  Ob-))  loss  of  speech; 
observation  of  silence. 

OBNOXIOUS,  ob-nock'-sh'us,  154,  147 :  a. 
Liable  to  be  hurt  by  something  contrary ;  (See  Ob- ;) 
osed ;  nence,  censurable,  reprehensible. 
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subject;  exposed 
Ob-nox'-ious-ly,  105 

reprehensibly. 
Ob-nar'-ious-nesg,  s.  State  of  liability. 


ad.    In  a  state  of  liability  ; 


To  OBNUBILATE,  ob-no'-be-lafe,  v.  «.    To 

cloud  over,  to  obscure.— See  Ob-. 
Ob-nu'-bi-la^-Zion,  *.  An  obscuring,  a  darkening. 
OBOE.— See  Hautboy. 

OB0LUS=6b'-O-lU8,  $.  A  small  ancient  coin,  the 
sixth  part  of  an  Attic  drachm,  equal  to  one  penny 
farthing;  a  small  ancient  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  an 
Attic  drachm,  containing  three  carats. 
Ob'-ole,  «.  Twelve  grains;  some  say  ten. 
OBOVATE=ob-o'-vate,  a.  Having  the  shape  of 
an  egg,  with  tho  thicker  end  over-against  or  above  the 
other :— See  Ob-.  [Botany.] 
OBREPTION,  6b-rSry-8huD,89  :  t.  A  creeping 
on :— (See  Ob-  j)  the  act  of  coming  upon  by  surprise 
OIZ-rep-tif^-KHW,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a.    Done  or 

obtained  by  surprise. 
OBSCENE=ob-8ent',    59:    a.    Immodest,    not 
agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind,  causing  lewd  thoughts; 
— offensive,  disgusting.; — inauspicious,  ill-omened. 
$&*  The  word  has  these  three  original  senses  in  Latin ; 
the  first  is  the  usual  sense  in  English,  though  the 
other  senses  are  found  in  our  poets  who  are  familiar 
with  the  classics. 
Ob-sceneMy,  ad.   In  an  obscene  manner. 
Ob-acene'-Dess,  $.   Obscenity. 
Ob-scen  -i-tf,  92, 105 :  *.   State  of  being  obscene ; 

unchaste  speech  or  actions. 
OBSCURE=6b-8kur*',    a.   Dark,  unenlightened, 
gloomy ;  living  in  the  dark ;  not  easily  intelligible, 
abstruse;  not  noted,  not  observable. 
To  Ob-scure',  v.  a.     To  darken,  to  make  dark  ;  to 
make  less  visible,  less  intelligible,  less  glorious,  less 
beautiful  or  illustrious ;  to  conceal. 
Ob-8CureMy,  ad.    In  an  obscure  manner  ;  darkly ; 

privately ;  darkly  to  the  mind. 
Ob-scure'-ness,  t.  Obscurity. 
Ob-scu'-ri-ty,  105:  i.  Darkness;  privacy, unnoticed 

state;  darkness  of  meaning. 
Ob/-acu-ra/'-/u>n,  89 :  «.  Act  of  darkening ;  state  of 

being  darkened. 
roOBSECRATE^ftV-c4-kTaU,*.a.  To  entreat 

earnestly,  to  beseech,  to  supplicate. 
Ob/-se-cra/,-/i*on,  89  :  $.    Entreaty,  supplication. 
OBSEQUENT,  fcb'^-kwgnt,  188:  a.  Literally, 
following  near  or  close,  (See  Ob-,)  and  hence,  sub- 
mitting to,  obedient,  dutiful. 
Obset-qui-ous,  (-kw£-us,   105,   120)   a.    Com- 
pliant, obedient,  not  resisting.— See  also  Obsequy. 
Ob-se'-ytM-otis-ly,  ad.  Obediently,  with  compliance. 
Ob-8e/-^wi'-ou8-nes8,  «.   Obedience,  compliance. 
Ob'-se-quf,  (-kw<^)  s.  In  a  sense  found  in  B.  Jon., 
but  quite  out  of  use,  obsequiousness;  in  its  usual 
sense,  the  ceremony  consequent  on  a  death,  or  the 
ceremony  with  which  we  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grew, 
funeral  ceremony;  so  also  Shaks.  uses  Ointqviamt, 
Ham.  a.  1,  s.  S,  and  Obtequioutly,  Rich.  III.  a.  1.  a.  8. 
Ob/-ae-o«i>*,  (-kwiz,  119)  s,  pi.   Funeral  rites:  it 
is  the  regular  plural  of  the  preceding  word,  but  no 
doubt  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  plural  Extqvum. 
To  OBSERVE,  6b-zerV,  151,  189:  v.  c  and  *. 
To  see  or  behold  with  purpose  or  intention,  (SeeOb-;! 
to  watch;  to  take  note  of;  to  utter  as  a  thing  noted 
or  to  be  noted ;  to  keep,  adhere  to,  or  practise,  an  a 
religious  or  some  other  account : — am.  To  be  atten- 
tive ;  to  make  a  remark. 
Ob-*er/-ver,  36  :  t.   One  who  observes ;  a  beholder; 

a  close  remarker :  one  who  keeps  a  law  or  custom. 
Ob-serMring,  a.  Attentive. 
Ob-*er/-ving-ly,  ad.   Attentively,  carefully. 
Ob-Jer'-va-ble,  101 :  a.     That  may  be  observed; 

worthy  of  observation ;  remarkable. 
Ob-*er'-va-bly,  105 :  ad.  So  as  to  be  noticed. 
Ob-Jer7-  Vance,   12:   s.    Act  of  observing ;  respect: 
performance  of  rites ;   rule  of  practice  ;   attention 
obedient  regard :  Shaks.  uses  Obser'vancy. 
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Ob-*er/-v«nt,  a.   Taking  notice,  obedient,  attentive. 
Ob-ter'-va-tor-y,  129,  101 :  «.  A  place  or  building 

for  making  observation*  on  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Ob'-s£R-V^nt,  81 :  s.   Slavish  attendant     [Shake.] 
Ob/-*er-van"-da,  [Lat]  s.  pL    Things  to  be  o b- 

sened. 
Ob/-«rr-va"-/ton,  89  :  t.   Act  of  observing ;  notion 

Eined  by  observing ;  observance ;  state  or  quality  of 
ing  observable,  [Luke  xvii.  29;]  obedience;  ritual 
practice. 

Oi/'-ser-va'-tor,  38:  s.  One  that  observes,  a  re- 
marker. 

ej^-  See  Obser*vatory,  higher  in  the  class. 

To  OBSESS=5b-cg8*7,  v.  a.  To  sit  down  before 
or  in  face  of,  (See  Ob-  0  to  besiege.  [Elyot.] 

Ob-ses'-sion,  (-dfch'-un,  147)  «.  Act  of  besieging ; 
a  compassing  about,  as  by  an  evil  spirit  antecedent 
to  possession. 

Ob-aid'-ion-al,  (-cid'-yon-al,  146)  a.  Belonging 
to  a  siege. 

lb  OBSIGNATE=ob-c?g'-nate,  v.  a.  To  put  a 
seal  over,  (See  Ob-;)  to  seal  completely,  to  ratify: 
hence,  Obsig'natury  (a.),  and  Oiftigna'tion  (#.) 

OBSOLESCENT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

OBSOLETE=6b'-sA-l£fc,  a.  Over  which  time  or 
destruction  has  passed,  (See  Ob*;)  gone  into  disuse ; 
disused ;  in  botany,  obscure. 

Ob"-80-lete/-ne8S,  t.   State  of  being  obsolete. 

Ob'^so-lbs/'-cent,  a.  Going  out  of  use ;  not  yet 
quite  obsolete,  but  getting  so. 

Ob'-so-les"-cence,  «.    state  of  being  obsolescent. 

OBSTACLE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

OBSTANCY,  or/-«tan-C&$,  $.  Literally,  a  standing 
before,  or  in  presence  of,  (Sne  Ob- ;)  it  is  used  only  by 
B.  Jonson,  who  employs  it  for  obstacle  or  obstruction. 

Ob/-stj-cl£,  s.  That  which  stands  before  or  in  the 
way  as  an  impediment;  a  hindrance,  an  obstruction. 

Ob-stkt'-ric,  88:  a.  and  «.  That  stands  before 
or  ready  as  an  assistance;  applied  to  the  particular 
case  of  parturition ;  pertaining  to  midwifery : — i.  Asa 
substantive,  it  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  signifying 
the  art  or  science  of  midwifery. 

To  Ob-ttet'-ri-cate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  perform  the 
office  of  a  midwife:— aot.  To  assist  as  a  midwife. 

Ob-stet/-rt-ca"-/i*on,  89  :  t.   Act  of  obstetricating. 

Ob'-*te-tric"-«in,  (-trfsh'-a/t,  147)  t.  A  midwife, 
man- midwife,  accoucheur,  or  accoucheuse:  a  word 
scarcely  used,  but  surely  better  than  man-midwtfe, 
and  more  proper  in  English  speech  than  accoucheur. 

Ob'-sti-NATB,  a.  That  stands  against  or  in  oppo- 
sition : — hence,  in  an  absolute  sense,  stubborn,  con- 
tumacious; in  a  relative  sense,  it  may  simply  mean 
fixed,  determined. 

OhZ-afc-uate-ly,  ad.  Stubbornly;  inflexibly. 

Ob'-sti-nate-ness,  s.   Obstinacy. 

ObZ-flti-na  cy,  98, 103  :  S.  Stubbornness,  contumacy, 
pertinacy;  persistency. 

OBSTIPATION,  5b'-8t£-pa"-8hun,  89 :  «.  Act 
of  crowding  something  against  or  before  a  place, 
(See  Ob- ;)  a  stopping  up ;  costiveness. 

OBSTREPEROUS,  ob-strSp'-Sr-us,  120:  a. 
Very  noisy,  loud,  clamorous,  turbulent. 

Ob-Btrep'-er-oifa-ly,  ad.   Loudly,  clamorously. 

Ob-8trep/-er-0tf8-nesa,  c    Loudness ;  turbulence. 

OBSTR1CTION,  ob-strtck'-shun,  90 :  $.  A  bind- 
ing for  a  special  intent  or  purpose,  (See  Ob- ;)  a  bond. 

To  OBSTRUCT=5b.8truckt',  v.  a.  To  raise  up 
something  against  or  before,  (See  Ob- ;)  to  block  up,  to 
bar;  to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  retard,  to  hinder. 

Ob-struct'-er,  36  :  s.   One  that  obstructs. 

Ob-struct'-ive,  105:  a.  and  s.  Presenting  ob- 
stacle; hindering:—*.  [Little  used.]  Obstacle,  im« 
pediment. 

Ob-struc/.fion,  89  :  s.  Hindrance,  difficulty  ;  obstacle. 
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impediment,  particularly  in  the  animal  economy,  by 
the  accretion  of  matter  too  great  for  its  natural  canal. 
Shakspeare  once  uses  the  word  for  the  state  or  con-  \ 
dition  of  having  the  animal  functions  stopped  or  I 
Tendered  motionless:  Meas.  for  Mens.  a.  ili.  s.  1.  "  To  j 
lie  in  cold  obstruction."  See  also  Byron's  Giaour,  I 
L  81.    Johnson's  explanation  is  imperfect.  \ 

Ob'-sthd^bht,  (oly-stroo-Snt,  109)  a.  Hinder- 
ing, blocking  up. 

To  OBSTUPIFY,  5b-8tu'-p£-fy,  105,6:  v.  a. 
To  bring  into  a  state  of  Btupefactkm.  See  Ob-. 
[Unusual.] 

Ob-ttu"-pe-fac/-twe,  105 :  a.    Stupifying. 

Ob-Btu'-pe-fW-/ion,  89 :  *,  An  inducing  of  stupe- 
faction. 

To  OBTAlN=5b-ta\n',  v.  a.  and  *.  To  gain  as 
consequent  on  the  previous  purpose,  (See  Ob-;)  to 
gain  by  prayers ;  in  a  less  common  sense,  to  hold  in 
possession:— ntu.  To  continue  in  use,  to  subsist  in 
nature  or  practice ;  in  a  sense  disused,  to  prevail. 

Ob-tain'-rT,  36 :  t.    One  who  obtains.  , 

Ob-tain'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  obtained. 

Ob-tain'-ment,  «.    Act  of  obtaining. 

To  OBTCMPERATE=Sb-t$m'-pSr-ate,  v.  a. 
To  obey  as  from  a  purpose.    See  Ob-.  [Unusual] 

To  OBTEND=ob-tSnd',  v.  a.  To  pot  forward 
as  in  a  person's  way,  (See  Ob  ;)  tu  hold  out  in  op- 
position j  to  offer  as  a  cause  or  reason. 

Ob-ten'-jion,  (-shun,  147)  $.    Act  of  obtending. 

OBTENEBRATION,  5b-t«n/-i-brl,/-ihun,  «. 
Act  of  darkening  over,  (See  Ob-  j)  state  of  being 
darkened. 

To  OBTEST=6b-t$8t',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  call 
upon  earnestly.  (See  Ob- ;)  to  implore,  to  obsecrate  :— 
neu.  To  protest. 

Ob'-teg-ta"-fK>n,  89:  «.  Obsecration,  solemn  en- 
treaty ;  solemn  injunction. 

OBTRECTATION,  6ry-treck-ta"-shun,  89:  «. 
Literally,  adverse  treatment,  (See  Ob- ;)  slander,  de- 
traction, calumny. 

7b  OBTRUDE,  5b-trS5d',  109:  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  thrust  in  face  of,  (See  Ob- ;)  to  push  in  when  not 
invited  ;  to  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity  :— 
neu.  To  enter  when  not  invited. 

Ob-tra'-der,  36  :  *.    One  who  obtrudes. 

OB-Tnr/-§zvE,  (-civ,  152,  J  05)  a.  Disposed  to 
obtrude. 

Ob-trt/  give-ly,  ad.    In  an  obtrusive  manner. 

OB-Tnr/-sjoN,  (-ihun,  151,147)*.  Act  of  ob- 
truding. 

To  OBTRUNCATE,  5b-trungk'-cafe,  v.  a.  To 
deprive  of  a  limb,  as  with  purpose  : — See  Ob-. 

Ob'-trun-ca"-/ion,  89  :  s.    A  lopping  off. 

OBTRUSIVE,  &c*  OBTRUSION.— See  under 
To  Obtrude. 

To  OBTUND=5b-tiind',  v.  a.  To  render  blunt, 
as  a  point, by  striking  something  against  it,  (See  Ob- ;) 
to  blunt,  to  dull  j  to  quell,  to  deaden. 

Ob-tusr'  (-tuct,  1 52)  a.  That  it  blunted,  that  is 
not  pointed,  that  is  not  acute ;  specially,  that  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle;  figuratively,  dull,  stupid. 

Ob-tuse'-ly,  ad.  Without  a  sharp  point;  dully, 
stupidly. 

Ob-tuse'-nesa,  s.    Bluntness ;  dulness. 

OrZ-tu-sW-gu-lar,  158,  33 :  a.  Having  angles 
larger  than  right  angles. 

Ob-tu'-sjon,  (-zhun,  151,  147)  *.  The  act  of 
making  blunt  j  the  state  of  being  blunted  or  dulled. 

OBTURATION,  Sb'-t&iva"-8hun,  50,  89  :  s. 
Act  of  stopping  up  any  thing  by  smearing  something 
over  it:  See  Ob-. 

Ob^-tu-ra'-tor,  38  :  «.  A  name  given  to  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each  thigh. 

To  OBUMBRATE=ob-um'-braU,  v.   a.     To 
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cloud  over,  (See  Ob- ;)  to  shade. 
The  aign  =  U  used  after  mode*  of  spalUas  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

nush-uD,  •♦  e\  mission,  165 :  vlxh-un,  t, 1 .  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  fhSn,  166, 
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Ob'-um-bra"-/ton,  «.    Act  of  darkening  or  obscuring. 

OBVENTION,  5b-ven'-shiin,  89:  s.  Tliat 
which  comes  as  by  chance  in  the  way,  (See  Ob- ;) 
incidental  advantage. 

To  OBVERT»ob-verf,  33:  v.  a.  To  turn  with 
the  Dace  towards :  See  Ob-. 

Ob-ver'-fiant,  a.  That  habitually  turns  to  one,  con- 
versant, familiar.  [Bacon.] 

Ob-verse',  a.  Having  the  smaller  end  turned  to  the 
stalk,  as  certain  leaves.    [Botany.] 

Ob'-vkrse,  81 :  t.  That  side  of  a  coin  which  has  the 
face  or  head,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  side 
called  the  reverse. 

To  OBVIATE,  ob'-Ve-at*,  105:  v.  a.  Primarily, 
to  meet  in  the  way,  (See  Ob-  j)  hence,  to  prevent  by 
interception,  to  remove  In  the  outset. 

Ob'-Vi-ows,  120:  a.  Opposed  in  front  to  any  thiug, 
as  meeting  it ;  open,  exposed ;  plain,  evident,  easily 
discovered. 

Ob'-vi-owa-ly,  ad.    Evidently,  plainly. 

Ob'-vt-ot*8-ness,  «.    State  of  being  obvious. 

OBVOLUTE,  ob'-vi-l'oot,  109:  a.  Rolled  or 
turned  in  or  into,  (See  Ob-;)  as  in  the  disposition  of 
the  margins  of  certain  leaves  with  the  opposite  mar- 
gins of  other  leaves. 

OCCASION,  5c-ka'-zhun,  90:  $.  (See  Ob-,) 
That  which  falls  or  comes  in  the  way,  an*  occurrence, 
casualty.  Incident;  opportunity,  convenience;  acci- 
dental cause;  incidental  need. 

To  Ooca'-*ion,  v,  a.  To  cause  incidentally;  to 
cause,  to  produce ;  to  influence. 

Oc-ca'-Jion-sT,  #..    One  that  occasions. 

Oc-ca'-tion-a-ble,  a.  -That  may  be  occasioned. 
[Barrow.] 

Ooca'-tion-al,  a.  Incidental,  casual,  occurring  at 
times,  but  not  regular  or  systematic ;  produced  by 
accident  j  produced  or  made  on  some  special  event. 

Oc-ca'-Ji'on-al-ly,  ad.    According  to  occasion. 

OCCASIVE,  oc-ka'-tfv,  152,  105:  a.  (This 
class  is  etymologically  allied  to  the  foregoing.)  ^  Fall- 
ing, descending,  as  the  sun  when  setting. 

Oc'-CZ-dbnt,  s.  That  which  lies  in  tirt  direction  of 
the  setting  sun,— the  west. 

Oc'-ct-dent"-al,  a.   Western.  ? 

Oc-cid'-u-ows,  84,  120:  a.     Western. 

OCCECATION,  Sck'-si-cT'-shun,  76, 59, 89 :  «. 
The  act  of  inducing  blindness  or  making  blind. 

OCCIPUT,  SckVsi-put,  76,  59,  105:  $.  The 
part  of  the  head  which  is  opposed  to,  or  at  the  back 
of  the  principal  part,— the  hinder  part  of  the  head : — 
See  Ob-. 

OCCISION,  5ck-Bizh'-uD,  147 :  «.  Act  of  killing. 

To  OCCLUDE,  6c-klood',  109 :  v.  a.  To  shut 
In  or  up.  [Brown.] 

Oc-clirae',  (-klfffce,  109,  152)  a.  Shut  up. 

Oc-clt/-*ton,  (-zhun,  151,  147)  #.  Act  of  shutting 
up. 

OOCULT«*5c-kult',  a.  Secret,  hidden,  unknown; 
undiscoverable ;  Shakspeare,  in  Ham.,  a.  iii.  s.  8,  is 
made  to  use  OccuWed,  which  is  perhaps  a  wrong  tran- 
scription lor  Oc'cuU. 

Oc-cult'-ness,  *.   State  of  being  hid.    ' 

Oc'-cul-ta'/-/ion,  89 :  S.  A  hiding ;  particularly  the 
hiding  of  a  star  from  our  sight  by  the  interposition  of 
a  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  &c  To  OCCUPATE,  &c— See 
below. 

To  OCCUPY-oV-kA-py,  6 :  v.  a.  and  it.  To 
take  or  have  possession, — to  busy,  to  employ :  to  follow 
as  business;  to  use,  to  expend: — neu.  To  follow 
business. 

Oc"-cu-pi'-*r,  «.  One  who  holds  or  possesses ;  less 
commonly,  one  who  follows  an  employment :— See 
Exeh.  xxvli.  87. 
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To  Oc'-CU-PATB,  v.  a.    To  occupy.  [Bacon.] 
Oc'-cu*pant,    12:  *.    He  that  takes  possession  of 

any  thing;  distinctively,  he  that  takes  first  i<oss«ssioa. 
Oc'-Cu-paQ-cy,  #.    Act  of  taking  possession;  a  hoid 

or  keeping;  employment,  business;  distinctively,  the 

employment  to  which  a  man  chiefly  devotes  hinunslT. 
To  OCCUR=oc-kur',  39:  v.  a.   Literally,  to  run 

into  one's  presence  or  oorae  before  one,  (see  Ob- ;) 

hence,  Hentley  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  strike  against. 

to  intercept,  to  make  opposition  to;  its  usual  meaning 

is,  to  come  to  the  mind,   to   be   presented    to  the; 

memory ;  to  come  under  observation,  to  be  met  with, 
Oc-cur'-rence,  129  :  $.   Thai  which  occurs  or  hap. 

pens, — incident ;  occasional  presentation. 
Oc-CUr'-rent,  #.   Occurrence:  the  former  is  the  older 

word,  as  used  by  Macon,  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  &c; 

but  is  now  obsolete. 
Oc-cursk',  $.  A  meeting.  [Burton.] 
Oc-cur,-«©n,  (-shun,  147)  «.    Mutual  blow,  dash. 
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EAN,  o'-sh'an,  147:  «.  and  a.  The  main,  the 
great  sea;  any  immense  expanse  i—aij.  Pertaining  to 
the  great  sea. 

0,-ce-an"-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

OCELLATED=A-ceT-ia-tSd,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  little  eye ;  formed  wtth  figures  of  litUe 

OCHLOCRACY,  ock-loV-kra-c^j,  161,  87, 
101:  «.  Mob-government. 

OCHRE,  o'-cur,  16),  159:  *.  A  variety  of  day 
deeply  coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron ;  its  most  com- 
mon colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  brown. 

O'-cAre-oirc,  (-cri-us,  120)  a.  Consisting  of  or 
containing  ochre. 

O'-chrey,  a.  Partaking  of  ochre.  [Woodward.] 

OCHYMY,  ock'4-m£y,  161,  105:  *.  (A  cor 
ruption  of  Alchymy.)  A  mixed  base  metaL 

OCTACHORD,  Sck'-ta-cord,  161 :  *.  An  instru- 
ment or  a  system  of  eight  sounds. 

Oc'-ta-qoHj  t.  A  figure  of  eight  angles. 

Oc-TAo'-ON-^IL,  81:  a.  Having  eight  angles. 

Oc/-im-he"-dkon,  18:  s.  A  solid  figure  baring 
eight  bases,  each  of  which  is  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  all  the  triangles  are  equal. 

Oc'-ta-he"-dra),  12:  a.  Having  eight  equal  aids*. 

Oc/-ta-he"-drite,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  pyramuikai 
ore  of  titanium. 

Oc-TAn'-dri-^n,  a.  Eightfold,  masculine,  or  having 
eight  stamens. 

OcTAtf'-OiM^R,  158,  34  :  a.    Octagonal:  the  mi- 
ter word  is  Immediately  from  the  Greek,  the  I 
from  the  Latin. 

OcZ-T^NT,  #.  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle :  it  Is  ap.  _  _ 
to  that  aspect  of  two  planets  in  which  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  45o. 

Oc/-tave,  s.  and  a.  The  eighth;  eight;  in  the  first 
sense  applied  to  the  eighth  day  after  a  festival  i  and 
to  the  most  perfect  of  the  chords  in  music,  lucluding 
eight  tones,  namely,  six  full  tones  and  two  semitones 
major :  in  the  second  sense  it  has  been  applied  to  eight 
days  after  a  festival : — adj.  Consisting  or  eight 

Oc-ta'-VO,  #.  and  a.  That  which,  by  the  peculiar 
folding,  .has  eight  leaves  to  each  sheet: —a.  Having 
eight  leaves  to  each  sheet. 

Oc-ten'-nj-^  j.,  90, 12  :  a.  Happening  every  eighth 
year;  lasting  eight  years. 

Oc-to'-ber,  36  :  *.  That  which,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  though  now 
the  tenth. 

Oc'-to-dik/'-mi^l,  59,  92:  a.  Eight  and  ten,  ap- 
plied to  a  crystal  whose  prisms  exhibit  eight  faces  in 
the  middle  part,  aud  the  two  summits  ten  faces.    ~ 

OcZ-TO-DErr'-TATE,  a.    Having  eight  teeth. 

Oc'-TO-KlD,  a.  Cleft  or  separated  into  eight  s 
as  a  calyx. 


The  Mhtmm  cadre,  and  tbc  principles  to  wbkh  the  Humbert  refer,  precede  tbe  Dictionary. 
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Oc-Too'-B-iUR-r,  (8ck-t5d'-g£-nar4^  129)  a. 
Eighty  vears  of  age. 

OotoO/-K-Na//-rJ.^N,  90  l  8.  One  eighty  years  old. 

Oc'-TO-loc"-U-L.4R,  a.   Having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 

Oc/-TO-N^a-r,  129,  105:  a.  Belonging  to  the 
number  eight. 

Oc,-TO-NOC//-u-U4»,  a.   Having  eight  eyei. 

Oc,-to-pet,/-2-loCT,  120  :  a.  Having  eight  petals. 

Oc/-TO-Ra/,-di-a'-tkd,  a.  Having  eight  rays. 

Oc/-to8PEr"-mops,  120:  a.  Having  eiyAf  seeds. 

Oc/-TO-8TYLE>  8.  A  range  of  eVgrA/  columns ;  or  the 
face  of  a  building  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

Oc'-TO-BTri/'-L^-iiUE,  101 :  #.  and  a.  A  word  of 
eight  syllables: — a,  consisting  at  right  syllables. 

OcA-tu-ple,  101 :  a.  Eightfold. 

Oq'-do-as^-tich,  (-tick,  161)  77,  79, 143 :«.  A 
poem  of  eight  lines. 

OCULAR=5c/-i-lar,  92,  34:  a.  Depending  on 
the  eve ;  known  by  the  eye. 

CV-u-lar-ly,  ad.  To  the  observation  of  the  eye. 

Oc'-u-late,  a.  Having  eyes.    [Unusual.] 

Oc'-u-list,  s.  A  surgeon  for  the  eyes. 

Ot^'-ii-lt-form',  a.   Having  the  form  of  an  eye. 

Oc/-u-luB,  8.  An  eye,  the  Latin  word  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  class:  it  occurs  in  compound  Latin 
phrases,  as  Oculus  beH,  Oculus  cati,  Oculus  mundi,  which 
are  names  of  certain  precious  stones*—in  Euglish, 
Eye  of  the  stone  helms,  Eye  of  a  eat,  Eye  of  the  world. 

ODD=6d,  155  :  a.  Not  even  or  divisible  into 
equal  numbers ;  not  expressed  in  the  round  statement, 
because  in  some  little  indefinite  degree  exceeding  it ; 
not  taken  into  account,  uuheeded;   not  calculated 

;  upon ;  not  to  be  numbered  with  others,  because  parti* 
cular,  peculiar,  uncommon,  strange,  unaccountable, 
fantastical,  whimsical  j  hence  these  meanings  abso- 
lutely. 

Odd'-ly,  ad.  Not  evenly ;  strangely,  unaccountably, 
whimsically. 

Odd'-new,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  odd. 

Odd'-i-ty,  105  :  s.  Singularity,  particularity ;  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things. 

Odds,  143  :  s.  sing,  and  pi.  Inequality ;  more  than 
an  even  wager ;  advantage ;  quarrel :  It  is  odds,  it  is 
more  likely  than  not ;  At  odds,  at  variance. 

ODE=6dt,  #.  Literally,  a  song  ;  appropriately,  a 
lyric  poem,  either  of  the  greater  kind  as  those  of  Pin- 
dar, or  of  the  less  kind  as  those  of  Anacreon. 

OD1BLE. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

ODIOUS,  <y-d£-us=ode'-yiw,  1 46 :  a.  Hateful ; 
worthy  of  hate ;  causing  hale ;  abominable. 

O'-di-Otfs-ly,  ad.  Hatefully;  invidiously. 

O'-di-ovs-ness,  S.  Hatefulness. 

O'-di-um,  9.  Quality  of  provoking  hate. 

0'-di-bl<r,  a.  Hateful.  [Bale,  1550.] 

ODONTALGY,  od"-Sn-tSl'-g^  87,  85 :  #.  The 
toothache. 

Od'-on-tal"-gic,  88 :  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the 
toothache :— s.  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

ODORAMENT,  ODORATE,  &c— See  in  the 
ensuing  class. 

ODOUR,  o'-dur,  120,  191:  $.  Scent,  whether 
good  or  bad ;  distinctively,  sweet  scent,  fragrance. 

O^or-a-ment,  *.  A  perfume.  [Burton.] 

O'-dor-ate,  o.  Having  a  strong  scent;  having  a 
sweet  scent  [Unusual.] 

O'-dor-otw,  120  :  a.   Sweet  of  scent. 

C-dor-if-eroug,  120  :  a.   Diffusing  fragrance. 

O'-dor-if  "-er-otts-ness,  $.  Quality  of  being  odorife- 
rous ;  fragrance. 

{ECONOMICS,  «ck/4-nom''-fcks, «.  pi.  The  art 
of  managing  household  affairs.— See  Economy,  &c. : 
the  digraph  ce  is  to  be  esteemed  a  mere  equivalent  for 
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130 ;  hence,  it  is  now  usual  to  employ  e  alone,  instead 
of  as,  in  this  and  many  other  words. 

(ECUMENICAL.— See  the  previous  remark,  and 
Ecumenic,  &c.  in  the  alphabetical  place. 

CEDEMA,  i-de'-md,  s.  A  swelling: — See  the  re- 
mark under  (Economics ;  and  Edematous,  at  its  place. 

(El  LI  AD,  lU'-yad,  170:  s.  A  glance,  a  wink. 
[Shaks.] 

0'ER=on,  108  :  Contraction  of  Over,  which  see. 

(ESOPHAGUS,  £-tof'-a-gU8,  103,  163,  87, 
180 :  «.  The  gullet 

OF,  5v,  143 :  ov=uv,  176 :  prep.  Proceeding 
from ;  hence,  owing  to,  with  regard  to,  belonging  to  * 
in  many  constructions  we  now  use  by  where  formerly 
o/was  used;  as.  To  be  pitied  of  the  world;  To  be  sup- 
ported of  none;  To  be  entertained  of  the  consul ;  To  be 
oidden  of  a  person  to  a  feast;  the  use  of  the  prep.  Of, 
in  such  instances,  is  conect,  but  not  according  to  mo- 
dern usage:  Of  late,  in  late  times  j  Of  old,  formerly. 

OFF,  (off,  17)  ad.  a.  prep,  and  interj.  This  U 
the  same  word  as  the  last,  altered  in  form  in  order  to 
suit  some  particular  applications :  adv.  From,  in  the 
sense  of  distance,  as  A  mile  off;  or  of  separation,  as 
The  match  is  off;  so, To  cut  qff,U>  clip nff,  to  pare  t\ff, 
to  be  off,  to  get  off,  to  go  off,  to  come  off;  which  last 
phrasein  painting  and  sculpture  has  a  figurative  sense, 
implying  relief  or  projection ;  so,  To  take  off  may  have 
the  more  literal  meaning,  to  take  away  simply,  or  the 
figurative  meaning,  to  take  away  and  mimic  or  ridicule 
peculiarities ;  Off  Is  frequently  opposed  to  On;  (iff 
and  on,  now  remiss,  or  away  from  the  matter,  now  in- 
tent on  it;  Off  hand,  at  once,  without  study;  To  be 
well  off,  To  be  ill  off,  to  be  well  or  ill  from  or  with  re- 
gard to  circumstances: — adi.  Right  with  respect  to 
horses;  as  the  off side,  (see  Near  :>-*r*p.  Not  on,  as 
To  be  off  one*  s  legs;  distant  from,  as  Two  miles  off  this 
place,  that  is,  from  this  place,  which  is  indeed  more 
suitable  to  modern  usage : — intetj.  Away  1 

Of-uu,  (of-fiwl=Sf-fSlf  26,17,  18)**.  Waste 
neat,— that  which  Jhlls  off,  or  is  thrown  away ;  the 
waste  meat  from  a  table ;  more  commonly,  the  refuse 
parts  of  an  animal  killed  for  food ;  refuse  generally ; 
rubbish. 

Of'-FINO,  S.  That  part  of  the  sea  which  is  a  good 
distance  off  the  shore,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
pilot 

Off'-bcour-INO,  s.  That  which  is  scoured  off, — 
refuse. 

Off'-scum,  8.  and  a.  OnVouring. — a.  Vile. 

Off'-sbt,  S.  A  shoot,  a  sprout ;  in  surveying,  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  the 
extremity  of  an  enclosure ;  in  accounts,  a  sum  set  off 
against  another  sum  as  an  equivalent 

To  Off-set',  v.  a.   To  cancel  by  a  contrary  account. 

Off'-sprino,  8.  A  child  or  children,  descendant  or 
descendants;  generation. 

Off'-*ukd,  140, 38 :  ad.  Leaning  off,  as  a  ship  on 
shore. 

OFFENCE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  OFFEND=5f-fgnd',  v.  a.  and  «.  Primarily, 
to  hit  or  strike  against,  (see  Ob- ;)  hence,  to  attack,  to 
assail;  (both  these  meanings  are  obs.;)  to  shock,  to 
affront,  to  displease,  to  mako  angry ;  to  violate ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  hinder  in  obedience  :— neu.  To  cause  anger ; 
to  sin ;  to  commit  transgression,  with  against. 

Of-fend'-f  r,  36 :  S.    One  who  offends ;  a  criminal. 

Of-fend'-ress,  8. /em.   An  offender.  [Shaks.] 

Of-fen'-sive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Causing  anger; 
causing  pain ;  causing  disgust  j  assailant,  as  opposed 
to  defensive. 

Of-ferj'-sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  offensive  manner ;  inju- 
riously ;  disgustingly ;  by  way  of  attack. 

Of- fen  -sive-nesa,  s.  Injuriousness,  mischief;  causo 
of  disgust 

Of- fence',  137  :  t.  Attack ;  displeasure  given  ;  in- 
jury; transgression;  crime;  displeasure  conceived, 
anger. 


letter  «,  and  subject  like  e,  to  be  shortened :  see  Prin. 

The  sign  =  b  used  after  model  of  •pelting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  found. 

Consonants:  mlah-uq,  t*.e,  mission,  165:  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  thin,  166 
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Of-fence'-fttl,  117:  a.  Injurious,  giving  displeature. 
[Shaks.1 

Of-fenceMett,  a.  Unoffending,  Innocent  [Milton : 
prose. 1 

To  OFFER=5f-fer,  36  :  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally, 
to  bring  iu  presence  of,  (  S««e  Ob- ;)  to  present ;  to  ex- 
hibit i  to  propose;  to  bid  as a  price  :—neu.  To  present 
itself;  to  make  an  attempt,  sometimes  with  at. 

OP-frr,  *.  Proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected;  that 
which  Is  proposed;  price  bid;  attcmpt,endeavour,essay. 

Of-fer-eT,  36 :  ».  One  who  offers ;  particularly,  one 
who  offers  in  sacrifice. 

OP-fer-ing,  «.  That  which  it  offered,  particularly  in 
worship. 

Oi'-fer-o-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  offered. 

Of/-f<T-tor-y,  129,  105  :  s.  In  the  Roman  church 
service,  an  anthem  chanted  during  the  offering;  in 
the  Anglican  church,  the  sentences  read  while  alms 
ore  collected. 

Ol'-leT-ture,  147  :  *.    Oiler,  proposal.  [K.  Cliarles.] 

OFFICE,  of-flss,  105:  *.  Literally,  that  which  is 
done  as  with  a  fixed  and  settled  purpose,  ( Compare 
Ob-;)  business,  function,  particular  employment; 
hence,  some  one  employment  or  duty,  but  particularly 
of  a  public  nature;  magistracy;  agency;  act  of  wor- 
ship; formulary  of  worship:  See  also  lower  in  the 
sub-class  under  Officinal. 

To  Or-flce,  v.  a.    To  do,  to  perform.  [Shaks.] 

OP-fi-ceT,  *.  One  authorized  to  perform  lome  public 
duty,  either  civil  or  military;  specially,  one  autho- 
rised to  take  into  legal  custody ;  one  authorized  to 
command  a  body  of  soldiers  either  by  the  king's  com- 
mitsion.  or  by  the  appointment  of  his  superior  officers 
without  such  commission. 

To  Of-fi-cer,  v.  a.   To  furnish  with  officers. 

Of-nV-i«l,  (-f  ish'-'al,  147)  a.  and  ».  Derived 
from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the  proper 
authority  ;  in  some  cases  the  Latin  phrase  Kx-officio 
is  made  to  express  this  meaning,  as  an  ex-officio  infor- 
mation, i.  e.  an  information  by  virtue  of  the  office 
which  the  informer  holds j  in  the  phrase  parts  official 
to  nutrition,  the  meaning  is,  parts  which  by  virtue  of 
their  office  promote  nutrition : — s.  One  invested  with 
an  office,  but  particularly  with  authority  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  causes  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Of-nV-ial-ly,  ad.  By  authority;  by  virtue  of  an 
office. 

Of-nV-tal-ty,  «.  Charge  or  pott  of  an  official. 
To  Of-nV-tate,  (-fish'-yafc,  148)  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  act  as  an  officer  in  hit  office, — very  often  that  of  a 
priest  in  public  worship;  to  perform  an  office  for 
another : — act  [Milton.]  To  dispense,  as  by  assigned 
function. 

Of-nV-JOtffi,  a.  Giving  or  dispensing  as  by  assigned 
function,  with  to,  [Milton.]— See  the  derivative  but 
more  usual  sense  lower  in  the  class. 

Of-nV-toae-ly,  ad.   With  proper  service. 
Of-nV-iOM8-neas,  *.    Service. — See  lower. 

Op'-PZ-ci"  N4L,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  place  of  business ; 
used  in  a  place  of  business,  or  shop :  thus,  officinal 
plants  and  drugs  are  those  on  sale  in  shops. 
OP-ftce,  s.   A  place  of  businett,  generally  where  only 
writers  or  clerks  are  employed,  and  so,  in  practice, 
distinguished  from   a  shop.— See  the  other  senses 
above. 
0*-pi</-ior/s,  (-fTsh'-'us,  147)  a.  (Compare  the 
same  word  higher.)    Importunately  forward,  inter, 
meddling. 
Of-nV-ious-ly,  ad.   Importunately  forward. 
Of-fiV-ioMS-ness,  «.  An  interposing  in  affairs  without 
being  desired.— See  also  above. 

OFFING,     OFFSCOUR1NG,      OFFSCUM, 
OFFSET,  OFFSPRING.— See  under  Of  and  Off. 
To  OFFUSCATE,  &c— See  To  Obfuscate,  &c. 
OFT=5ft,  17:  ad.   Often.  [Poetical.] 
Oft'-times,  143:  ad.  Oftentimes. 


OLF 

Op'-ten,  (of/-fn,  156,  114)  ad.  Frequently,  not 
seldom :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  for 
frequent,  but  according  to  modern  idiom  improperly : 
hence,  in  Hooker  we  find  Ofenness  opposed  to  Seldom- 
nest;  hence  also  the  following  compound. 

Oi"-ten-time*/,  ad.    Frequently,  often. 

OGDOASTICH.— See  the  last  word  under  thoee 
with  Octagon. 

OGEE=&-ge</,  «.  A  sort  of  moulding,  otherwise 
called  Cytna. 

O-qivk',  (-jive)  «.  A  diagonal  arch  in  Gothic  masonry. 

OGGANlTION,6g/-ga-uYnh//-UD,89:..  A  bark- 
iug  or  murmuring  against. — See  Ob-.    [MounUgu.j 

OGHAM=Og/-ham,  *.  A  secret  way  of  writing 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Irish. 

To  OGLE,  o'-gl,  101:  v.  a.  To  view  with  tide 
glances  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a  purpose  to  be  noticed 
only  by  the  individual. 

O'-gl*,  *•    A  aide  glance  or  look. 

O'-gkr,  36  :  «.    One  who  ogles. 

O'-gl «ng,  t.   The  act  or  practice  of  an  ogler. 

OGLIO.— See  Olio. 

OGRE,  o'-gur,  159 :  t.  An  imaginary  monster  of  tfae 
East. 

O'-gress,  9.   A  female  ogre. 

OGRESS,  o'-grSss,  $.   A  ball  table.    [Heraldry.] 

OH,  o,  56 :  inlery.  An  expression  of  surprise;  pain; 
sorrow ;  anxiety,  &c. — Compare  O. 

01L=oil,  29  :  s.  (Compare  Oleaginous,  &c.)  Any  mt, 
greasy,  thin  matter,  such  as  is  generally  inflammable, 
expressed  either  from  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  tab- 
stance. 

To  Oil,  v,  a.   To  smear  or  fabricate  with  oiL 

Oil'-er,  t.  One  who  oils ;  formerly,  one  who  trades 
in  oils,  now  called  an  oilman, 

Oil'-y,  a.  Consisting  or  having  the  qualities  of  oil ; 
fatty,  greasy. 

Oil'-t-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  oily. 

(ST*  Among  the  compounds  are  (Ht'-baa,  (a  cyst  la 
animals  containing  oil ;)  Oil'.doth,  (painted  cloth  for 
covering  floors;)  Oil'-coUntr,  (made  by  grinding  a 
colouring  substance  in  oil;)  Oif-gas*  (inflammable, 
gas  procured  from  oil ;)  Oil -man,  (one  who  deals  in 
oils,  and  usually  in  pickles  also;)  OiC-nmt  (the  butter- 
nut of  N.  America;)  Oit-shop,  (an  oilman's  shop;) 
OiFy-grain,  (a  plant ;)  Oil'y-palm,  (a  tree ;)  &c. 

To  01NT=oint,  29 :  v.  a.  To  anoint,  to  smear 
with  an  unctuous  substance. 

Oint'-ment,  s.    Any  soft  unctuous  substance  or  cam- 

Sound  used  for  smearing  the  body,  or,  for  healing  a 
iseased  part, — an  unguent. 
OKE=oke,«.    A  Turkish  weight,  about  2| lot, 
OKER.— See  Ochre. 

OLD,  oied=oald,  116,  108:   a.     Advanced  ftr 
in  years ;  hence,  in  phrase  now  obsolete  or  local,  great; 
in  modern  low  phrase,  cunning :  having  been  long 
made  or  used  as  opposed  to  new :  hence,  decayed : 
begun  long  ago;    hence,  begun  simply,  or  existing 
from  its  beginning  or  birth,  at,  An  infant  a  mouth  old : 
Of  old,  long  ago. 
Old'-en,  a.    Ancient   [Obs.  or  Poet] 
Old'-ish,  a.    Somewhat  old.    [Sherwood.] 
Old'-ness,  «.    Old  age,  antiquity ;  state  or  quality  of 

not  being  new. 
1ST*  Among  the  compounds  are  OUf-Jashioned;  O&saml; 
Old' -wife,  (name  of  contempt  for  a  prating  old  woman, 
1  Tim.  iv.  7.)  &c. 

OLEAGINOUS,  &c,  OLEASTER,  OLEATE, 
OLEFIANT,  OLEIC,  OLEOSACCHA- 
RUM, OLEOSE,  &c— See  with  Olive. 

OLEANDER-A'-l£-an"-deT,  s.  The  rotebay. 

OLERACEOUS,  61'-eT-a"-sh'u«,  90  :  a.  (Com- 
pare Olitory.)  Pertaining  to  potherbs. 

To  OLFACT=61-facktr,v.a.Tosmell.[Burlesqae.j 


The  Mbetnm  entire,  and  the  priadples  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Ol-fac'-tor-y,  129 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sense  of 
•mell. 

Ol'-id,  a.  Stinking,  fetid.  [Little  used.] 

Ol'-t-dotf8,  120  :  a.  Having  a  strong  imell,  olid. 

OLIBANUM,  61'-&-biL"-num,  s.  A  gum-resin. 

OLIGARCHY,  61»4W-k^  161,  105 :  $.  A 
form  of  government  which  places  the  supreme  power 
in  a  few  hands. 

01'-igar"-cAi-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  oligarchy. 

OLIO,  oM4-i,  90:  8.  A  mixture,  a  medley:  Oila, 
or  Ol'la  podri'Mn,  is  the  original  word. 

OLITORY,  6l'4-t5r4ty  120  :  a.  (Compare  Olera- 
ceous.)  Pertaining  to  a  kitchen-garden. 

OLIVE^Sl'-Iv,  8.  A  plant  producing  oil;  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  ;  the  tree  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 

OF-i-vatZ-teT,  o.  Of  the  colour  of  olive,  brown, 
tawny:  Ol'wa"ceo%s  also  occurs. 

Ol'ived,  114:  a.  Decorated  with  olive  trees. 

Ol'-t-vine,  105  :  8.  A  mineral  that  takes  this  name 
from  its  colour ;  also  named  the  volcanic  thrysolitc. 

O'-lh-aV'-tBr,  8.  The  wild  olive. 

0/-lb-ag"-i-nous,  (-&d'-g4-nus,  120)  a.  Oily. 

C-le-ag^-i-noiis-riess,  *.  OOinesa. 

«&-  See  Olkandkb  in  its  place  above. 

O'Me-fi'-ant,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  gas,  merely 
because,  when  combined  with  chlorine,  it  produce*  a 
compound  resembling  oil. 

OMe-ose,  C-^,.^2)  i  90 .  a#  oily. 

OMe-ou«,  (-us,  120j   J 

O'-le-ic,  90 :  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  a  soap  made  by  digesting  hog's-lard  in 
potash-lye. 

sj»-  This  word,  which  might  undoubtedly  be  accent 
on  the  penultimate  ^88),  seems  in  practice  to  yield 
the  more  general  principle. 

OMe-ate,  8.  A  compound  of  oleic  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able base. 

OMe-o-*ac"-cAa-rum,  161  :  8.  Mixture  of  oil  and 
sugar. 

*Sr  See  OlcraceoKS,  To  Otfact,  &c,  above. 

OLLA=61M<5,  *.  An  olio,  which  see. 

OLYMPIAD,  J-lTmp'-i-ad,  146:  s.  A  period  of 
tour  years,  calculated  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  to  another:  a  mode  of  reckoning 
wbich  commenced  in  Greece  B.  C.  77o.  (*.  e.  2ii  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,)  and  ceaswi  A.  D. 
440 :  this  would  comprehend  nearly  304  Olympiads, 
but  the  number  completed  is  said  to  be  364. 

OMBRE,  omt'-bur,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  A  game  of  cards 
played  by  three. 

OMEGA=A-mSg/-<3,  *.  The  great  or  long  o,  which 
is  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the 
first. 

OMELET=om/-i-lSt,  Colloq.  om'-lSt,  s.  Afrit- 
ter  made  with  eggs  and  other  ingredieuts. 

OMEN=o'-mSn,  *.  A  sign  or  indication  of  some 
future  event;  a  prognostic. 

O'-mened,  (-mSnd,  1 14)  a.  Containing  prognostics. 
To  Om'-i-natb,  92 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  foretoken : — 
neu.  To  exhibit  prognostics.  [Little  used.] 

Om'-»-na/,-/*on,  89  :  t.  Prognostic.  [Brown.] 

Om'-t-nous,  120:  a.  Foreboding  evil:  less  com- 
monly, betokening  good  or  ill. 

Om'-i-nows-ly,  ad.  With  good  or  bad  omens. 

Om'-<-not<s-ueS8,  «.  Quality  of  being  ominous. 

OMENTUM=A-m8n'-tum,  «.  The  oaul  or  double 
membrane  that  euvelops  the  bowels. 

OMER=o/-merf  *.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  3£ 
pints :  less  properly  written  Homer. 

OMISSION,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  elate. 

To  OMIT=*6-mU',  v.  a.  To  leave,  pass  by,  or  neg- 
lect; to  leave  out,  not  to  mention, 
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O-mit'-taDce,  s.  Forbearance.  [Shaka,] 

0-mis'-si*ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  omitted, 

O-mis'-sive,  105  :  a.  Leaving  out. 

O-mW-sion,  (-mTsh'-un,  89)  $.  Failure  to  do  some- 
thing which  one  had  power  to  do;  neglect 

OMNIBUS,  W-nl-bus,  105  :  s.  That  which  is 
for  all,—*,  name  applied  to  a  public  vehicle  wbich 
takes  a  number  of  passengers  at  a  cheap  common  rate, 

Om'-n/-»a"-ri-oC78,  41,  120:  a.  Of  all  varieties  or 
kinds. 

OM-MP,-XR-or/8,  120,  87 :  a.  Producing  all  things. 

OM-ifiV-ic,  88 :  a.  ^//-creating. 

Om'-ni-vorm,  a.  Having  every  form  or  shape. 

Om'-nt-fornt/'-t-ty,  84 :  *.  Quality  of  possessing 
every  shape. 

Om-niq'-k-nocts,  64,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  all 
kinds. 

Oii'-Ni-PAii"-/-Ty,  84,  129,  105 :  $.  An  equality 
running  through  aW,— general  equality. 

Om'-ni-pjer-cip,'-/-ent,  a.  Perceiving  all  things. 

Om-nip/-o-tbnt,  87:  a*  and  «.  AH- powerful: — 
I.  Hi  who  is  omnipotent 

Om-nip/-o-tent-ly,  ad.  With  almighty  power. 

Om-niry-o-tence,  Om-nip'-o-ten-cjf,  8.  Almighty 
power,  unlimited  power. 

Om/««*-piiks"-bnt,  (-preV-Snt,  151)  87 :  a.  Pre. 
sent  in  all  places  at  once,  ubiquitary. 

Om'-ni-prer'-ence,  *.  Ubiquity   &, 

Om'-ni-pre-sen"-/ial,  (-zSn'-sh'al,  90)  a.  Imply- 
ing universal  presence.  [South.] 

Om-nis'-oi-emt,  (6m-n1ab'4-&it,90)  a.  Knowing 
all  things:  Omniscient  scarcely  occurs. 

Om-nia'-'Ci-ence,  Om-nts/-ci-en-<y,  #,  Boundless 
knowledge,  infinite  wisdom. 

Om'-ni-um,  *.  Literally,  that  which  consists  of  all, 
(compare  with  the  first  word  of  the  class,)  a  term 
used  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  formerly  as  the  name  of 
a  fund  composed  of  all  the  others  then  ex  taut ;  lat- 


terly as  the  name  of  all  the  particulars  comprehended 

3  contract  for  a  loan ;  it  is  probably  the  remnant 

of  the  old  macaronic  compound  following. 


in 


Om'-NI-um-uath'/-br-UM,  formerly  used  to  signify  a 
gathering  or  collection  of  all  sorts  of  things  or  persons. 

Oftl-mv'-o-ROUS,  120 :  a.  All-devouring ;  eating 
food  of  any  sort. 

OMOPLATE=6m'-4-plaU,  92 :  #.  The  shoulder- 
blade. 

OMPHAC1NE,  om'-fa-cin,  163,  105:  s.  That 

comes  from  unripe  fruit,— applied  to  a  viscous  brown 
juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green  olives,  with  which  the 
ancient  wrestlers  anointed  their  bodies. 

Om'-pha-cite,  8.  A  pale  green  mineral. 

OMPHALIC,  om-ftl'-ick,  163,  88:  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  the  na\el. 

Onv/-f>Aa-lo-cele\  101 :  8.  Rupture  of  the  navel. 

Om'-»Aa-lot"-o-my,  87 :  #.  The  operation  of  dividing 
the  navel-string. 

Om'-PH^-lop^-tic,  8.  A  name  which  has  been  used 
for  a  convex  lens  or  optic  glass  convex  on  both  sides. 

ON=6n,  or  on,  176  :  prep.  ad.  and  inter j.  Above 
and  in  contact  with,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  not 
off,  upon,  near  to ;  at :  On  thy  life  implies  a  charge 
or  adjuration  on ;  On  fire  is  a  substitution  for  a-Jirt 
or  injire;  On  it  is  often  used  for  of  it  by  old  writers, 
but  is  obsolete  or  vulgar  i—ado.  Above  or  next  beyond 
in  succession  or  In  progress ;  in  continuance ;  not  off: 
—interj.  [Always  produced  by  ellipsis.]  Proceed  I 

On'-ward,  140,  38:  a.  and  ad.  Advanced;  con- 
ducting  straight  -.—ad.  Forward,  progressively :  as  an 
adverb,  it  often  takes  the  form  On'wardt. 

On'-set,  8.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon;  an  attack;  a 
beginning. 

On'-slaught,  (-sliwt,  162)  «.  Attack;  literally,  a 
slaying  straight  on. 


Ttao  alga  =  is  u»cd  after  mode,  of  tpeluns;  that  hats  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Coimnantit  mish-un,  •'.  e .  miwioii,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vinon,  165:  tttn,  166:  thSn,  166. 
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ONAGER=5n'-d-ger,  64  :  *.  The  wild  ass. 

ONANISM,  y-nau-Um,  158:  #.  (The  **  of 
Ouan.)  8elf-pollution. 

ONCE. — See  under  One. 

ONCOTOMY,  6Dg-cotf-o-m^,158,87:  «.  The 
owning  of  a  tumor  or  abscess. 

ONE,  wun,  107,  141 :  a. pron.  and  t.  Single,  in- 
dividual;  some;  as  opposed  to  another,  diverse;  one 
of  two;  one  particularly :— pron.  Any  single  person, 
often  including  particularly  the  speaker's  self;  as  One 
ought  to  take  care  of  one's  self:— i.  [By  ellipsis.]  A 
siugle  person ;  a  person  indefinitely;  a  person  dis- 
tinctively, as  The  great  one*  of  the  world  :  To  be  one 
or  Tube  as  one,  said  of  many,  signifies  to  be  united : 
All  one,  all  the  same  j  One  another  are  words  which 
often  come  together,  but  they  belong  grammatically  to 
different  parts  of  the  construction;  thus  They  write  to 
one  another,  in.They  write,  one[writee\  toanottier:  thls,*t 
least,  is  the  original  construction;  at  present  it  Is  more 
convenient  to  cousider  them  as  one  compound  word  (a 
reciprocal  pronoun)  under  the  same  construction. 

OnV-neas,  s.  The  state  of  being  one, — unity.  Bishop 
Hall,  in  his  Satires,  uses  One'ment. 

%W  Among  the  compounds  are  One* '-berry,  (the  plant 
wolf's-bane;)  One'-eycd,  kc 

Once,  (wunct)  ad.  and  s.  One  time ;  in  old  authors, 
at  a  future  time:  it  occurs  substantively  in  such 
phrases  as  At  once,  Thin  once.  That  once. 

Ok'-lf,  (ontM^Oftn'-I^  141,  108)  a,  and  ad. 
Single ;  one  and  no  more ;  this  above  all  other ;  alone  j 
— adv.  Singly,  simply,  merely,  barely. 

ONE1ROCH1T1C,  u-mrV-o-crit"-1fck,  106,  46, 
88 :  a.  and  $.  Interpretative  of  dreams ;  One?rocrit"i- 
cal  is  the  same. — i.  An  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  as  a 
noun  plural.  Oneirocrit'ics,  the  art  or  science  of  inter- 
preting dreams. 

O-N.Bl'-RO-M^N-cy,  87  :  t.  Divination  by  dreams. 

ONENESS,  &C.— See  under  One. 

To  ONERATE=on'-€r-aU,  v.  a.  To  load. 

On'-er-ar-y,  129  :  a.  Fitted  for  burthens. 

On'-cr-a"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Act  of  loading. 

On'-er-oiM,  120  :  a.  Burthensome,  oppressive. 

0/-nus-pho-ban"-di,  t.  The  burthen  of  proving, — 

1    the  obligation  of  establishing  by  evidence. 

ONION,  un'-yuu,  116, 18:  «.  A  well-known  plant 
with  a  root  of  strong  flavour,  much  used  in  cookery. 

ONLY.— See  under  One. 

ONOMANCY,  on"-o-man'-c&i,  87,  105  :  «.  Di- 
vination by  the  letters  of  a  name :  this  is  sometimes 
called  Wnomatcch'ny. 

Ou'-O-man^-U-cal,  a.  Predicting  by  names. 

Oh'-o-m^-to-p<k"-J^,  (-pe'-ya,  103,  146)  «.  The 
framing  or  the  use  of  a  word  or  phrase  whose  sound 
naturally  corresponds  with  the  thing  signified. 

ONSET,  ONSLAUGHT.— See  under  On. 

ONTOLOGY,  on-tol'-o-g^  87,  105 :  $.  Lite- 
rally,  the  doctrine  or  the  science  of  being  ;  definitely, 
according  to  those  who  have  treated  it,  the  science  of 
the  affections  of  being  in  general :  by  some,  it  has 
been  considered  a  department  of  metaphysics;  by 
others,  as  only  another  word  for  the  same  thing:  at 

C re»ent  the  word  is  disused,  or  understood  only  in  the 
ttter  sense:  for  which,  see  Metaphysics. 
On-tol'-o-giat, «.  A  metaphysician. 
ONUS-PROBAND1.— See  under  To  Onerate. 
ONWARD,  ONWARDS.— See  under  On. 
ONYX,  y-nicka,   188:  *.   A  semi-pellucid  gem 

with  variously  coloured  veins. 
O'-ny-ca,  *•    The  onyx;  in   Exod.  xxx..  34,   it  is 

aapposed  to  mean  the  odoriferous  shell  of  the  onyx  fish. 
To  OOZE=5Sz,    189:    v.  n.   To  flow  gently;  to 

percolate,  as  a  liquid  through  the  pores  of  a  substance, 

or  through  small  openings. 
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slime;  a  soft  flowing,  a  spring)  specially,  she  liquor 
of  a  tan-vat. 

Oo'-zy,  a.  Miry,  mnddy,  slimy. 

To  OPACATE=&-pa'-cafc,  v.  a.  To  shade,  to 
darken  ;  to  obscure,  to  cloud.  [Boyle.] 

O-pa'-Covs,  120  :  a.  Not  transparent ;  obscure. 

O-pa'-coKS-new, *.  Opacity. 

0-PA</-I-TF,  (6-paW-l-t^  92,  105)  t.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  opacous  or  opaque. 

O-paque/,  (A-pakc',  76,  146)  a.  and  *.  Not  trans- 
parent;  dark,  cloudy  :—*.  Opacity. 

O-paow'-neas,  s.  Opacity. 

OPAL,  o'-pau>l,  112 :  #.  A  gem  of  great  beauty,  of 
a  milky  hue,  and  remarkable  for  changes  of  colour  as 
it  is  variously  turned  about. 

O'-pal-es'-ceDt,  a.  Resembling  opal;  reflecting  a 
coloured  lustre  from  a  single  spot. 

OPAKE,  &C— See  under  Opacous. 

7b  OPE==opfc,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  open.  [Poet] 

Ope,  a.  Open.  [Poet  and  obs.] 

Ope'-ttde,  *.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage,  from 
Epiphany  to  Ash-Wednesday. 

To  Cr -pes,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  unclose,  to  un- 
lock, the  contrary  to  Shut;  to  discover  ;  to  divide;  to 
disclose;  to  begin :— ae*.  To  unclose  itself,  not  to  con- 
tinue closed ;  in  hunting,  to  bark  on  scent  or  view. 

O'-pen,  a.  Unclosed,  not  shut ;  not  hidden,  exposed 
to  view ;  plain,  apparent;  artless,  sincere ;  not  clouded, 
clear ;  not  bound  by  frost,  mild ;  not  precluded ;  un- 
covered }  exposed. 

O'-pen-er,  $.  One  that  opens  }  an  explainer. 

O'-pen-lDg,  «.  Aperture,  breach ;  discovery  at  a  dis- 
tance; beginning,  exordium. 

O'-pen-ly,  ad.  Publicly,  not  secretly ;  plainly,  appa- 
rently, without  disguise. 

O'-pen-ness,  *.  Plainness,  clearness  ;  freedom  from 
disguise;  freedom  from  clouds;  freedom  from  front. 

ngT  Among  the  compounds  arc  O* pen-eyed* ,  (vigilant ;) 
ff'pen-hand'ed,  (generous;)  (T pen-head9 ed,  (bare- 
hcaded;  (/'pen-hearted,  (candid;  generous;)  CTpen 
heart' edneu;  0" pen-mouthed',  (clamorous,)  &c 

OPERA=5p'-e"r-<!l,  9.  In  the  original  Latin,  a  work ; 
as  an  adopted  Italian  word,  it  means,  according   to  ; 
Dryden's  definition,  "  a  poetical  tale  or  fiction  repre~  I 
sented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  adorned  with  i 
scenes,  machines,  and  dancing."  ' 

Op'-er-at^-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  open :  OpV- 
rtt**tc  is  the  same. 

To  Op,-eu-atk,  v.  n.  To  work  or  act,  to  have 
agency,  to  produce  effects;  it  is  used  actively  by 
some  modern  writers,  as.  To  operate  a  change.  Sec ; 
but  this  usage  is  scarcely  authorized. 

Op'-er-a-ble,  98,  101:  a.    Practicable. 

Op'-er-ant,  12:  a.    Operative.  f  Shake.] 

Op//-er-a'-tive,  a.  and  9.  Having  the  power  of  acting ; 
active,  vigorous,  efficacious;  practical,  as  operative 
chemistry :— #.  [Modern.]  A  labouring  man,  tutizan, 
or  workman. 

Op"-er-a'-tor,  38 :  $.  He  or  that  which  operates ; 
specially,  one  who  operates  as  a  surgeon. 

Ory-er-a"-/ion,  89:  s.  Production  of  an  effect, 
agency ;  action ;  process ;  surgical  performance  ;  move- 
ment, as  of  an  army,  of  machinery,  of  a  naturally 
organised  body. 

Op'-kr-osk,   (-Act,  152)  a.     Laborious  ;  tedious. 

Op'-er-ose-ness,  9.  State  of  being  operoee  :  Bp. 
Hall  uses  Op'erof'ity  to  signify  action  or  slate  of 
operating. 

OPERCULATE«o-per/-c&-latt,  a.  Having  a 
cover:  OperWatod is  the  same:  Oper'culum  (a  cover) 
sometimes  occurs. 

Op'-cT-cu"-l»-form,  92,  81 :  a.  Formed  as  a  cover. 

Op,-BU-Ta"-ne-o17S,  90,  120  :  a.    Secret,  private. 

OPHIDIAN,  o-fld'-yan,  163,  90:  a.  Vertainint; 
to  serpents. 


Ooze,  «.  Earth  so  wet  as  to  flow  gently.— soft  mud, 

The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowek:  gatt'-wav  chapy-man:  pd-pa':  lJ«:  g&dx  j'®,  i.e. jtw,  50:  o,t,'\,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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Opfl'-I-Ol/'-o-ar,  87,  105  :  *.   That  part  of  natural 

history  which  treats  of  serpent  a. 
0/>A'-*-or"-o-£Ust,  «.    One  versed  in  ophioiogy. 
OpA'-i-o-lcy'Qc,  88 :  I  64  :  a.  Pertaining  to  ophl- 
OpA'-i-o-lo9*-ft-cal,     J  ology. 
Oph^-j-o-man'-cf,  87:  s.    Drvination  by  serpents, 

as  by  their  manner  of  easing,  by  their  coils,  &c 
Oph/-/-o-mor"-phoiw,    163,    120:    a.    Serpent. 

formed. 
Oprf-h-or&'-A-QOU*,  163, 120 :  «.  Serpent-eatiug. 

O-pm'-TJS,  (-t£«,  101)  #.  A  stone  resembling  a 
serpent. 

Opfl'-i-iy/-cHU8,  *.  The  water-bearer,  a  constellation. 

OPHTHALMIC,  Sp-flfcl'-mick,  143,  88:  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  eye. 

OpA'-Mal-my,  *•  An  Inflammation  of  the  eye  or  of 
the  parts  connected  with  it. 

t^*  u  Many  persons,"  ssys  Todd,  "  now  affectedly  use 
Ophthalmia  instead  of  this  word,  which  is  of  consider- 
able age  in  our  language.'*  With  the  Greek  form,  of 
course  the  English-Greek  pronunciation  should  be  used, 
vix.  the  ph  as/;  to  the  English  form  is  assigned  the 
true  English  pronunciation  .-—See  Prin.  143. 

OpH'-rflAL-MOB/,-CO-pr,  t.  A  branch  of  physiognomy 
'  limited  to  the  observation  of  the  eyes. 

OPIATE.— See  wider  Opium. 

OPIFICER,  A-pif-i-cer,  105,  36:  «.  (Compare 
Opera.)  One  who  performs  a  work.  [Bent ley.]  Op' i- 
ffoe,  105*  (workmanship,)  and  0-pif-er»oKS,  ISO, 
(bringing  help,)  are  without  one  authority. 

O-piT/-u-LA,/-r/0N,  89  :  *.    An  aiding,  a  helping. 

OPINABLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  OPINE=-i-piW,  v.  *.  To  think,  to  judge,  to  be 
of  opinion.  [Obs.  or  Quaint] 

O-pi'-ner,  *.    One  who  holds  an  opinion. 

O-pi'-ning,  «.    Opinion,  notion.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

O-pi'-na-ble,  a.    That  may  be  thought.  [Unufcal.] 

O-pi'-na-ttve*  105:  a.    Opinionatiw.  [Obs.] 

Ory-i-naff-/ion,  89 :  «.    Opinion,  notion.  [Unusual.] 

Op"-Mia'-tor,  38 :  t.  One  who  holds  an  opinion ; 
[Glanvil ;]  one  fond  of  his  own  notion.  [Hale.] 

O-pnr'-f-Aa-TJut,  O-pin'-i-as-trofb.— See  Opl. 
niatre. 

7bO-piN'->ATE,  (A-pTn'4-at*«£.piV-yak,  146) 
v.  c.  To  maintain  obstinately.  [Barrow.] 

O-pin'-ia-tive,  105:  a.     Opinionative.  [Glanvil.] 

O-pin'-ia-ti've-ness,  $,    Opinionathrencss.  [Ralegh.] 

19"  The  latter  is  the  word  now  used :  is  it  live  better  one? 

O-pin^-i-a'-tor,  38 :  s.  One  fond  of  his  own  notion. 
[Clarendon.  South.] 

O-piw'W-tjib,  (&-pfD'4-*"-tur,  170)  a.  Ob- 
stinate,  stubborn.  [Milton :  prose.  Bentley.]  Opin'imtre 
and  Opia'iastrous  are  older  forms  of  the  same  word : 
Barrow  uses  Opiniatre  substantively  to  signify  an 
obstinate  person. 

0-pin'-i-<r*-tre-ty,  $.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness. 
[Pope.]  Locke  and  some  later  authors  use  O-pin'-ta-try, 
which  may  receive  an  English  pronunciation ;  but,  as 

I    Johnson  says,  in  none  of  its  forms  is  this  word  wanted. 

O-PHf'-zoN,  (A-ptu'-yun,  146,  18)  t.  That  which 
is  opined  or  thought, — distinctively,  favourable  judge- 
ment; hence,  reputation ;  it  always  implies  a  bias  or 
toiideucy  of  the  mind  independently  of  the  facts  which 
lead  to  the  judgement;  if  there  are  no  facts,  or  none 
sufficient  for  a  decided  judgement,  the  slate'  of  mind 
which  follows  is  either  neutral,  (a  slate  perhaps  hardly 
possible,— to  an  undisciplined  mind  assuredly  impos- 
sible,) or  is  au  opinion ;  and  an  opinion  will  be  more 
or  less  strong  according  to  the  facts  on  which  it  rests, 
till  it  amounts  in  some  cases  to  absolute  belief  or  moral 
certainty— in  olhers.which  admit  of  it,  to  physical  {i.e. 
experimental)  certainty:  to  the  other  kind  of  certainty, 
namely,   metaphysical   or    mathematical    certainty 


which  is  nothing  but  the  recognition  that  certain 
truths  are  contained  in,  or  constituted  by,  those  notions 


Cr-pi-ate,  #.  and  a. 


OPP 

which  the  mind  itself  originates*  Opinion  can  have  no 
proper  relation. 

To  O-piD'-ion,  v.  a.    To  think.  [Out  of  use.] 

O-pin -ioik*d,  114:  a.  Attached  to  particular  opi- 
nions, conceited.  [South.] 

O-pia'- jon-ist,  *.  One  fond  of  his  own  notions,  or 
unduly  attached  to  his  own  opinions.  [UlanviL] 

O-pin/'-ton-a'-ted,  a.  Obstinate:  Opinionafe  is 
the  older  but  less  usual  form. 

0-pin"-»on-ate/-lyl  ad.    Obstinately.  [Feltham.] 

O-pin^-wn-a'-tive,  105:  a.  Fond  of  preconceived 
notions,  stubborn. 

O-pin/'-ton-a'-tiVe-ljr,  ad.    Stubbornly. 

0-pin"-wn-a/-tiVe-rje8S,  «.    Obstinacy. 

OPIPAROUS,A-pir/-a-ru*,87,  120:  a.   Sump. 

tuous :  hence  the  adv.  Opip'aromtiy. 
OPISTHODOME-^pW-ttA-dimt,*.  In  Greece, 

a  part  or  place  in  the  back  part  of  a  house.  [Mitford.] 
OP1TULATION.— See  with  Opiflcer. 
OPIUM,  o'-p£-um,  90:  *.    Primarily,  a  juice; 

specially,  (its  only  application  )  the  juice  of  an  Asiatic 
■,  of  intoxicating  and  narcotic  properties. 

A  medicine  that  causes  sleep ; 

any  thing  that  quiets  >—adj.  Soporific,  somniferous. 
Of/-o-b.4l/'-«4M,  (-baSsl'-sam,  1 12, 12)  a,  A  balsam 

or  balm  which  is  a  jtrice,  a  name  given  to  balm  of 

Gilead. 
O-P0P/-4-NAX,  188 :  s.    A  gam-resin  of  a  tolerable 

firm  texture  which  exudes  from  the  root  of  an  Asiatic 

plant  of  the  parsnep  kind. 
OPLE-TREE,  o"-pl-tr*V,  $.  The  witch-haxei. 
OPODELDOC^r/4-d&L''-d5ck,   s.    A  plaster 

often  mentioned  by  Paracelsus;  in  modern  usage,  a 

liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  alcohol  with  the 

addition  of  camphor  and  volatile  oils. 
OPOSSUM=ii-p6«/-8um,  8.  An  American  animal 

that  climbs  trees  by  means  of  its  tail :  the  female,  in 

most  species,  has  one,  two,  or  three  abdominal  pouches, 

into  which  her  young  creep  for  safety. 
OPPIDAN,  op'-pi-dan,  105:  #.  and  o.  A  towns- 

man :  at  Eton,  a  student  not  on  the  foundation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  king's  scholar  •.•—adj.  Pertaining  to 

a  town. 
7b  OPPIGNERATE,  Sp-pTg'-nSr-afc,  v.  a.   To 

pledge,  to  pawn.  [Bacon.] 
To  OPP1LATE,  op'-ptlatt,  v.  a.    To  heap  up 

obstructions.  [Sherwood.] 
Op"-pt-la'-ttve,  105:  a.  Obstructive. 
Op'-pi-la"-/»ou,  89 :  «.    Obstruction. 
OPPLETED=op-p)e'-t«d,  a.    Filled  completely. 
To  OPPONE,   OPPONENT,  &C— See  under 

To  Oppose. 
OPPORTONE=6p'-Por-tJ"H'',    a.    Seasonable. 

well  timed;  convenient,  fit,  proper:  Clarke  uses  it  as 

a  verb  signifying  to  suit. 
Op'-por-tuner-Iy,  ad.    Seasonably,  fitly. 
Op'-por-tu"-ni-ty,    105:  *.    Fit  time;  fit  place; 

suitableness  of  circumstances. 
OPPOSAL.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  OPPOSE=op-pozt',  158,  137 :  v.  a.  and  ft. 

To  set  or  place  against,  (See  Ob-;)  to  place  as  an 

obstacle;  hence,  the  usual  meaning,  to  act  against,  to 

resist:— item.  To  act  adversely,  with  againtt,  [Obs.;] 

to  object  or  act  against  in  a  controversy. 
Op-pa-jeT,  *.    One  who  opposes  ;  an  antagonist. 
Op-pV-«al,  JT.    Opposition.  [Obs.] 
Op-poteMess,  a.    Irresistible.  [Shaks.] 
Op-pos'-i-tive,  105:  a.  That  may  be  put  in  contrast 
CV-po-S/tk,  (-wt,  105)  a.  and  *.  Placed  in  front, 

facing;  contrary;  adverse,  repugnant: — t.  That  which 

is  opi>osed  or  contrary ;  an  opponent,  an  antagonist. 


an  enemy. 
Op'-po-Jtte-ness,  *.    State  of  being  opposite. 
Tbs  slgn= i«  UMd  after  modes  of  spoiling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-UD,  i.  e,  mission,  165  :  vTzh-uo,  t.  c.  vision,  165:  ttfo,  166  :  th&n,  166. 
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Op*-po-«f"-ion,  (-zish'-un,  89)  *.  Position  so  as 
to  front  something  else;  contrariety;  contradiction; 
hostile  resistance ;  iu  a  special  seuse,  the  collective 
body  of  members  from  both  booses  of  parliament  who 
oppose  the  ministry,  or  the  measures  of  government 

To  Op-PONb',  v.  a.    To  oppose.  [Obi  ] 

Op-p</-nent,  a.  and  $.  That  opposes;  opposite; 
adverse:—*.  Antagonist,  adversary;  In  a  special  sense, 
he  who  begins  the  controversial  part  of  a  disputation 
by  objecting  to  something  proposed,  in  replying  to 
which  the  proponent  becomes  a  defendant  or  re- 
spondent. 

Op-pc/-nen-cy,  #.  The  opening  of  an  academical 
disputation. 

sj^-  See  Opportune,  &c.  In  its  place  above. 

7b  OPPRkSS=5p-prW,  v.  a.  To  crush  as  by  a 
heavy  burthen ;  to  crush  by  hardship  and  severity ;  to 
overpower,  to  subdue. 

Op-preW-©T,  38  :  t.    He  who  oppresses. 

Op-presZ-eive,  105:  «•  Excessively  severe ;  extor- 
tionate ;  heavy,  overwhelming. 

Op-prea'-wVe-ly,  ad.    In  an  oppressive  manner. 

Op-preV-fioti,  (-pr£sh'-un»  147)  *.  Act  of  op- 
pressing.—severity  ;  state  of  being  oppressed,— misery ; 
lassitude,  d illness  of  spirits. 

OPPROBRIOUS,  Sp-pro'-bre-us,  105, 120  j  a. 
Causing  infamy*  scurrilous ;  reproachful ;  blasted  with 
infamy. 

Op-pro'-bn-OHe-ly,  ad>  With  reproach  mingled 
with  contempt. 

Op-pro'- bri-ous-ness,  *•  Reproachfulness  mingled 
with  contempt. 

Op-pra'-bn-um,  ».  Reproach  with  disdain ;  dis- 
grace, infamy:  this  Latin  word,  now  adopted  nod 
established,  is  the  parent  of  the  class :  we  had  for- 
merly the  word  Op'probry  instead  of  it. 

To  OPPUGN,  op-puiu',  157:  ».  a.  Literally,  to 
fight  against,  (See  Ob-;)  but  used  only  in  the  derivative 
sense,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

Op-pu^n'-er,  36 :  t.   One  that  oppugns. 

Op-puo'-n-4nt,  (Sp-piig'-nant)  a.  Repugnant. 

Op-pug'-nan-cy,  «.    Opposition.  [Shaks.] 

Op'-pug-na"-/u>n,  89  :  «.    Resistance.  [Bp.  HalL] 

OPS1MATHY,  or^gtm'-a-ttc^  105:  #.  Education 
begun  late  in  lifo.  [Hales.] 

OPSONATION,or/-e^n&"-shun,#.  A  catering. 

7b  OPTATE=5p'-taU,  v.  a.  To  wish  for.  [Sherwood.  J 

Op'-ta-ble,  101 :  a.    Desirable.  [Cockeram.] 

Op'-to-tjve,  105 :  a.  Expressive  of  desire ;  espe- 
cially as  regard*  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb. 

OP-TION,  89 :  *.  A  wish ;  [In  this  sense  disused ;] 
power  to  originate  and  fulfil  a  wish  with  regard  to  any 
one  of  two  or  more  things,— choice,  election ;  specially, 
a  choice  which  an  archbishop  has  of  any  one  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  in  the  gift  of  his  suffragan  bishop  on 
the  promotion  of  such  bishop  to  another  see. 

Op'-Zion-al,  a.  Left  to  one's  wish  or  choice;  leaving 
something  to  choice. 

OPTlC=op'-tick,  a.  and  «.    Relating  to  vision  or 


sight ;  according  to  the  laws  of  vision ;  relating  to  the 
science  of  optics:— t.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  eye;  in 
the  plural,  Optics,  the  science  of  the  nature  and  laws 


of  vision. 

Or/-t*-Cfll,  88  :  a.  Optic  ;  relating  to  optica. 
Op-ticf-wn,  (-tfsh'-'an,  90)  s.  One  skilled  in  op- 
tics; one  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses. 
OPTIM1TY,  6p-tJtm'4-t4^  84,   105:   «.    The 

state  or  condition  of  being  best 
Op'-tJ-mo-cy,  s.  The  best,  that  is,  the  highest  of  a 

community ;  the  nobles. 
Op^ti-mUm,  158:  *.  The  doctrine,  principle,  or 

sentiment  that  every  thing  is  ordered  eventually  for 

the  best. 
Op'-ti-mist,  «.  One  who,  reasoning  from  the  past, 

and  trusting  for  the  future,  considers  that  every  thing 
The  MbfmM  entire,  and  ths  prtoctplea  to  whl 

Vowth:  gaV-wau:  cWp'-man:  pd-peV:  li* 
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is  for  the  best;  also,  one  who,  looking  only  at  the  pre- 
sent, is  slow  to  perceive  any  evil  in  an  actual  state  of 
things. 

OPTION,  &c— See  under  To  Optate. 

OPULENT=op/-A-lgnt,  a.  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent 

Op'-u-)ent-Iy,  ad.  Richly,  with  abundance. 

Op'-u-lence,  «.  Wealth,  riches,  affluence :  Ojfmiency 
occurs,  but  is  less  used. 

OPUSCULUM=A-pus/-c&-lum,#.  A  Latin  word, 
lately  much  in  use  to  signify  a  little  work:  Oft'cmU 
will  probably  be  the  English  word  when  it  shall  be 
established. 

OR=or,  37  :  «.    Gold,  in  heraldry. 

OR=or,  37  :  conj.  A  particle  that  marks  an  alter- 
native, frequently  corresponding  to  eitAtr,  and  in 
poetry  often  used  for  either:  Or  seer,  before  ever,  the 
conjunction  being  in  this  phrase,  as  in  some  of  older 
date,  a  contraction  of  a  Saxon  word  signifying  before. 

ORACH-6r/-dtch,  149:  #.    A  past  one 


of  which  was  once  used  as  spinach. 

ORACLE,  ORACULAR,  Ac.,  ORA  I  SON.— 
See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

ORAL=ort'-<5l,  a.  Uttered  by  the  mouth,  not 
written ;  some  of  our  divines  apply  its  general  siese. 
which  is  quite  obsolete,  to  signify  ta  the  month,  as 
bread  and  wine  orally  received. 

O'-ral-ly,  ad.  Uttered  by  the  month,  without  writing : 
— See  alto  the  previous  remark. 

t^"  See  Obamok  and  its  relations  hereafter. 

Oh'-vi-clb,  92,  98,  101 :  t.  That  which  it  uttered 
by  supernatural  wisdom  j  the  place  where*  or  the 
person  of  whom,  the  determinations  of  Heaven  are  in- 
quired ;  any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained ;  one  famed  for  wisdom,  or  whose  deter- 
minations  are  not  to  be  disputed:  Milton,  and  some 
authors  of  his  own  time,  use  To  (MaWr,  (to  utter 
oracles,)  but  the  word  is  not  received. 

O-rac'-u-lar,  34 1     192:    a.     Uttering    crocket 

0-rac*»u-lotfs,  120 :/ grave,  venerable;  positive, 
obscure. 

O-rac'-u-lar-!*/,     1  105:    ad.    In  manner  of  ea 

O-rac'-u-lotia-ly,  f  oracle;  positively. 

O-rac'-u-lotta-ness,  9.  State  of  being  omcukms. 

Or'-^i-son,  (ftrA-c-in,  129, 99,151, 114)  «.  Verbal 


supplication,  oral  worship. 
ST  This  orthography,  which  is 
obsolete :— See  the  next  word. 


need  by  Temple,  b  quite 

Or'-won,  »,    An»oraison  or  prayer. 

0r/-a-to"-n'-o,  «.  An  Italian  word  signifying  ea 
oratory  or  place  for  prayers;  also  applied  as  the  name 
of  a  species  of  drama  or  composition  in  dialogue  on 
sacred  subjects,  accompanied  by  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  of  a  solemn  character. 

Or'-a-tor-y,  *.  A  little  chapel  or  place  to  pray  in  :— 
See  also  lower. 

O-Ra'-CTon,  89 :  s.  A  speech ;  distinctively,  a  speech 
of  art  and  of  some  display  delivered  on  a  special  occa- 
sion, and  so  discriminated  from  a  sermon,  from  a 
barrister's  address,  from  a  speech  to  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  from  a  popular  harangue,  though  in 
the  generic  sense  all  of  these  are  orations ;  a  speech  ha 
writing  that  has  been  spoken  or  is  piopuecd  to  he 
spoken :  Donne  uses  7b  Oration,  (to  make  an  oration,) 
but  the  word  is  not  received.  — , 

Or'-a-tor,  86,  92 :  «.  A  speaker;  a  public  speaker ;  " 
distinctively,   an   eloquent  public  speaker;  one  ap- 
pointed specially  to  speak  for  others,  or  to  make  formal 
addresses  on  public  occasions ;  iu  chancery  proceed- 
ings, a  petitioner: — See  the  words  preceding  Orntwm. 

Or'-a-tress,  t.  A  female  orator :  the  word  scarcely 
occurs ;  Or'-o-trt*  still  more  rarely. 

Or'-a-tor-y,  $.  The  art  of  speaking  welt  particularly 
in  public;  (see  Elocution;)  eloquence;  exercise  of 
eloquence  :— See  this  word  also  above,  before  Orathm. 

Or'-a-tr/'-ri-al,  90:  a.  Oratorical:  Oratorions 
occurs,  but  is  little  authorised. 

Or/-a-to"-r»-al-)y,  ad.    OratoriceJly. 
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Or'-a«tor"-i-cal,  88:  a.  Befitting  an  orator; 
rhetorical.  ^ 

Or'-a-tor^-i-cal-ly,  ad.    In  an  oratorical  manner. 

ORANGE, 6Y-a\nge=or'-enge,  111,  119:  t.  and 
a.  A  tree  of  warm  climates  which  produces  a  well- 
known  fruit  with  a  yellow  rind ;  the  fruit  itself  :—adj. 
Belonging  to  an  orange ;  coloured  as  an  orange. 

Or'-aUge-ade",  t.  Strictly,  drink  made  of  orange- 

Iuice,  as  lemonade  of  lemon-juice;  lesa  strictly, 
emonade ;  sherbet 
Or'-an-ger-y,  *,  A  plantation  of  orange-trees. 
•9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Or"ange-mtuk' ,  (a  spe- 
cies of  pear;)  Or"ange-peef ;  Or"angt-taw'*y,  (a  co- 
lour between  yellow  and  brown  j)  Or"ang+wife' t 
or  OVange-tcotn  an.  Sec. 

ORANG-OUTANG,  A-rtUigr-oo-t&rjg",  125  :  t. 
The  great  ape  or  satyr,  an  animal  which  in  outward 
conformation  remarkably  approaches  the  human  form ; 
it  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  but  is 
generally  smaller. 

ORATION,  ORATOR,  &c— See  under  Oral. 

ORB=orb,  37  :  *.  An  orbicular  or  circular  body  ;  a 
sphere;  a  circle;  the  rerolution  of  a  circular  body;  a 
period. 

To  Orb,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  circle. 

Ol/-bed,a.  Orbicular,  round,  circular. 

OK- by,  105  :  a.  Resembling  an  orb.  [Chapman.] 

Or'-bic,  a.  Circular,  spherical. 

Or-bic'-u-lar,  84,  34 :  a.  Spherical,  circular. 

Or-bicf-u-lar-ly,  ad.  Spherically. 

Or-bic'-u-lar-ness,  «.  State  of  being  orbicular. 

Or-bic"-u-la/-ted,  a.  Moulded  into  an  orb. 

Or-bic'-u-la~-/wn,  89 :  $.  State  of  being  moulded 
into  an  orb  or  circle. 

Or'-bit,  $.  The  line  supposed  to  be  described  by  the 
rerolution  of  a  planet;  Young,  in  one  place,  impro- 
perly uses  it  for  orb ;  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  within 
which  the  eye  is  situated. 

Or'-bit-a),  12:  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orbit:  this  is 
better  thau  OrbifuaK  but  neither  word  is  yet  much  used. 

ORBATE=or'-baU,  a.  (Compare  Orphan,  with 
which  this  word  is  allied,  though,  from  the  absurd 
English  mode  of  pronouncing  the  aspirated  Greek  p, 
(see  143.)  the  oral  affinity  is  obscured.)  Bereaved; 
fatherless,  childless. 

Or'-bt-tude,  1   105 :  $.    Bereavement    by    lots    of 

OK-bt-ty,       J  parents,  or  of  children. 

Or-ba'-*<on,  t.  Orbitude ;  poverty.  [Cockeram.] 

ORC=ork,  37:  s.  A  Bpecles  of  whale. 

ORCHAL.— See  Orchil. 

ORCHANET,  oiMti-ntt,  161 :  s.  A  herb. 

ORCHARD^ortch'-ard,  33  :  t.  A  hort  yard  or 
garden  yard,  a  garden  of  fruit  trees. 

Orch'-ard-ing,  t.  Cultivation  of  orchards.  [Evelyn.] 

ORCHESTRE,  or'-kes-tur,  81,  161,  159:  *. 

\    The  place  where  the  musicians  are  stationed  at  a 

t    public  show ;  the  band  of  musicians :  the  word  comes 

I    to  ns  immediately   from  the  French;    the  original 

r   word  in  Greek  is  Or-chet'-tra,  which,  in  the  ancient 

i    Greek  drama,  was  the  central  part  of  the  theatre,  or 

,    the  modern  pit,  where  the  dances  were  performed: 

;  when  the  latter  is  meant,  or  when  the  word  lias  re- 
ference to  dancing,  or  when  it  occurs  under  the  latter 
spelling  in  old  poets,  the  word  must  be  accented  on 


j  second  syllable. 
Or'-cAes  tral,  82 :  a.    Pertaining  to  an  orchestra ; 

suitable  for,  or  performed  in,  an  orchestra. 
ORCHIL=ortch/-il,  «.  A  lichen  from  the  rocks  of 

the  Canary  Islands  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture 

the  blue  test  called  litmus  is  procured  from  it. 
ORCHIS,  or'-kls,  161 :  «.   A  plant  of  a  variety  of 

kinds,  called  foolstones. 
ORD=ord,  $.  Anciently,  a  beginning ;  whence  the 

Ehrase  Odds  (orts)  and  ends;  hence,  an  edge;  and 
ence,  sharpness.  [Obs.] 

The  sign  rs  is  used  after  mod**  or  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  wand. 

Consonant*  t  mish-un,  t.  e,  minion,  165 :  vfch-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  ttifo,  166 
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To  ORDAIN,  &c— See  under  Order. 

ORDEAL^or'-di-al,  t.  A  form  of  trial  among 
the  ancient  rude  nations  of  Kurope,  to  determine  guilt 
or  innocence  by  fire  or  water,  the  methods  being 
various:  that  by  fire,  in  general,  required  the  person 
suspected  to  walk  blindfolded,  without  burning  him- 
self, over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares  at  unequal  dis- 
tances ;  that  by  water,  to  plunge  his  bare  arm  into 
boiling  water  without  scaldinc  it :  hence,  probably,  the 
phrase.  To  go  through  Jin  ami  voter. 

ORDER=or'-deT,  37,  36 :  s.  Regular  disposition 
or  methodical  arrangement,  observed  as  an  effect ;  a 
law,  mandate,  precept,  or  command,  considered  as  the 
cause:  hence,  established  process;  proper  state;  settled 
mode;  a  rank  or  class;  a  number  of  persons  forming 
a  dignified  class ;  a  number  of  persons  forming  a  re- 
ligious class ;  the  state  of  being  under  ecclesiastical 
rule,  commonly  expressed  by  the  plural,  as,  To  be  in 
orders ;  because  to  be  in  foil-orders  requires  two  ordi- 
nations, that  of  a  deacon  and  that  of  a  priest :  in 
architecture,  any  one  of  the  five  systems,  to  which  the 

Sarts  and  proportions  of  columns  and  their  apnen- 
ages  are  reduced:  hence  also,  rule,  regulation; 
regular  government;  means  to  an  end,  measures,  care. 

To  Or'-der,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  regulate,  to  methodise, 
to  systematize;  to  lead,  to  conduct,  to  manage  $  to 
direct,  to  command;  in  old  authors,  to  ordain  to  sacer- 
dotal function:—***.  To  give  command  or  direction. 

Or'-der-er,  s.  One  that  orders  ;  a  methodiser. 

Or'-der-ing,  s.  Disposition,  distribution. 

Or'-dcr-ly,  a.  ad.  and  s.  Methodical,  regular  j  ob- 
servant of  order ;  according  with  established  method ; 
containing  military  regulations  or  orders  >-cd.  Metho- 
dically, regularly  i—t.  A  private  soldier  or  non-com- 
missioned  officer  who  attends  on  a  superior  officer  to 
carry  orders  or  messages. 

Or'-deT-li-neM,  «.  Quality  of  being  orderly. 

Or'-d* r-len,  a.  Without  order. 

Ordinability,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Oi/-di-nal,  a.  and  *.  Noting  order,  as  second, 
third :—«.  A  number  denoting  order,  as  third;  a  book 
containing  orders :  a  ritual. 

*SP*  See  Ordinance,  &c  lower  in  the  class. 

Or-don'-nance,  12  :  «.  Disposition  of  figures  in  a 
picture,  [Dryden ;]  disposition  in  any  work  of  art, 
including  works  of  elegant  literature,  as  flowing  from 
predetermined  principles  of  taste.  [Quar.  Rev.,  vol. 
xlix.  p.  358.1 

To  Or-dain  ,  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  set  in  its  place  at 
one  of  a  predetermined  series;  hence,  to  appoint,  to 
decree,  to  settle,  to  institute;  in  a  special  application, 
to  invest  with  ministerial  function  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Or-dain'-o-ble,  a.  That  may  bo  ordained. — See  also 
Ordinable  lower  in  the  olass. 

Or-dain'-eT,  S.   One  who  ordains. 

Or-dairj'-ing,  a.  That  ordains,  or  has  a  right  or 
power  to  ordain. 

Ordinal. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

Or'-di-nant,  a.  Ordaining,  decreeing.  [Out  of  use.] 

Of'-di-nance,  $,  A  decree,  appointment,  law,  rule, 
prescript ;  a  practice,  rite,  or  ceremony,  in  consequeuce 
of  a  law;  anciently,  a  cannon,  iu  which  signification 
the  word  is  now  distinguished  by  a  difference  of 
spelling.  See  Ordnance  lower  in  its  place.  It  is  sup- 
posed this  strange  appropriation  of  the  word  arose 
from  a  mistake  between  canon  and  cannon,  words  pro- 
nounced exactly  alike)  and  as  canon  signified  an 
ordinance,  a  cannon  was  translated  an  ordinance. 

Ordinary,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

7b  Or'-dt-nate,  V,  a.  To  appoint.  [Daniel.] 

Or'-dt-nate,  a.  and  *.  Regular,  methodical :— *.  One 
of  the  lines  which,  being  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the 
axis  of  a  curve,  meet  the  curve  in  a  number  of  points. 

Or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.  In  a  methodical  manner.  [Sir 
T.  Elyot] 

Or^-di-naMi've,  105 :  a.  Giving  order.  [Sherwood.] 

Or'-di-na-ble,  105,  98,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being 
appointed.  Compare  Ordain' able  above. 
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Or'-di-na^-Zion,  #.  Established  order  or  tendency 
consequent  on  a  decree ;  specially,  the  act  of  ordain- 
ing, or  investing  with  sacerdotal  power. 

Or,-di-na-bilff-.-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Quality  of  being 
ordinable,  capability  of  being  appointed. 

Oit'-DJ-N^R-r,  129,  12,  105 :  a.  and  *.  According 
to  order,  methodical ;  common,  usual ;  hence,  of  com- 
mon rank;  hence,  also,  plain,  not  handsome;— $.  He 
or  that  which  is  established;  hence,  specially,  a  judge 
of  ecclesiastical  causes,  who  is,  properly,  the  bishop 
of  the  district,  as  the  archbishop  Is  the  ordinary  of  all 
the  districts  within  his  province ;  it  is  likewise  applied 
to  every  commissary  or  official  of  the  bishop;  it  is 
applied  to  the  clergyman  who  is  atteudant  in  ordinary 
upon  condemned  malefactors  in  Newgate,  to  prepare 
them  for  death;  it  means,  as  in  this  last  definition, 
actual  and  constant  office ;  settled  establishment  j 
specially,  also,  a  regular  meal  established  at  a  certain 
price;  hence,  the  price  itself;  in  heraldry,  any  figure 
of  ordinary  use. 

Or/-di-n<?r-t-ly,  ad.  Commonly,  usually. 

Ordinate,  &c— -See  higher  in  the  class. 

ORDNANCE=ord'-nanct,  #.  (See  Ordinance  In 
the  preceding  class  of  words.)  Cannon. 

ORDON NANCE.— See  under  Order  above. 

ORDURE=>or/-d&re,  147 :  «.  Dung,  filth. 

ORE=ort,47:  t.  Metal  in  the  compounded  state 
with  oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur,  or  other  substance,  in 
which  it  exists  before  it  is  refined;  poetically,  the 
metal  itself. 

OREAD=ort'-£-#d,  $.  A  nymph  of  the  mountains. 

ORE\VEED=oi\/-w£td,s.  Sea-weed.  [Carew.] 

ORFG1LD,  orf-guild,  «.  A  restitution  of  cattle; 
according  to  some,  a  penalty  on  the  hundred  or  county 
for  cattle  stolen ;  restitution  generally  for  some  open 
theft  [Obs.] 

OR  FRAYS,  or'-fdUz,  143:  «.  Fringe  of  gold. 
[Chaucer.] 

ORGAL=or'-gal,  s.  Argal,  which  see. 

ORGAN=or/-gan,  t.  An  instrument,  especially  a 
natural  instrument ;  as -the  tongue,  of  speech,  and  the 
lungs,  of  respiration ;  a  means  toward  any  end;  in 
which  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  Aristotle's  method 
of  argumentation,  and  to  the  treatise   in  which  its 

fninclples  are  laid  down ;  also  the  name  of  a  musical 
nstrument. — See  lower. 

Or-gan'-tc,  88  : 1  a.  Consisting  of  various  porta  co- 

Or-gan'-i-cul,  J  operating  with  each  other  ;  acting 
instrumentally  to  a  certain  eud ;  respecting  organs. 

Or-gan'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  organic  structure ;  by  means 
of  organs. 

Or-gan'-i-ctil-ness,  «.  State  of  being  organical. 

Or'-ga-nUm,  158  :  $.  Organical  structure. 

To  Or'-ga-nize,  v.  a.  To  form  with  suitable  organs  ; 
to  construct  so  that  one  part  may  co-operate  with 
another;  in  military  application,,  to  distribute  into 
suitable  parts,  and  appoint  officers. 

Or'-gan-t-za"-/ton,  89:  #.  Construction  in  which 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each 
other ;  act  of  organizing. 

Or/-gan-og"-ra-j>Ay,  (-^163)  87  it.  Description 
of  the  organs  of  plants. 

Or'-ujn,  *,  A  wind  instrument  whose  pipes  are  filled 
by  a  bellows,  and  played  by  keys  touched  with  the 
li»nd. 

Ol'-gan-ist,  t.  A  player  on  an  organ  ;  it  seems  an- 
ciently  to  have  meant  one  who  sung  in  parts. 

CV-  Among  the  compounds  of  the  word  in  this  special 
application  are  Or"gan-build*er;  Or" gun-loft*;  Organ- 
pip*/;  Origan-stop' f  &c.  An  Origan  rest  is  a  figure 
of  uncertain  rigin  in  heraldry. 

ORG  A  NY,  properly  Origan,  which  seo. 

ORGASM,  or'-g&cm,  158:  $.  Immoderate  excite- 
ment or  action,  generally  such  as  is  accompanied  by 
strong  spasm. 

ORGEAT,  or'-zhat,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A  drink  ex- 
tracted from  barley  ana  sweet  almonds. 
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ORGEl&=or'-g£-?8,  t.  A  fish. 

ORGIES,  or'-glz,  119,  151  :  t.  pi.  Frantic  revels 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  were  held  in  the  night; 
nocturnal  rites  or  revelry ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  singular. 

ORG1LLOUS,  or'-guil-lug,  77,  120:  a.  Frond. 
[Shaks.  Prol.  to  TroiFand  Crtst.} 

ORGUES,  orgz,  $.  pi.  (Compare  Organ.)  Long 
thick  pieces  of  timber  forming  a  portcullis  for  defence 
of  a  gate  ;  also  a  machine  composed  of  several  musket 
barrels  united. 

OR1CHALCH,  oi^-calk,  161 :  t.  Brass. 

ORIEL,  ort'4-Sl,  $.  Anciently,  a  little  room  or  re. 
cess  near  the  hall ;  at  present,  an  oriel  window  is  one 
of  a  projecting  triagonal  or  pentagonal  form,  divided 
into  compartments  by  mnllions  and  transoms. 

ORIENT,  ort'-££nt,  a.  and  «.  Rising  as  the  son ; 
eastern,  oriental ;  bright,  shining ;  gaudy,  sparkling : 
— s.  The  part  where  the  sun  first  appears ;  the  East. 

O'-ri-en-cy,  t.  Brightness  of  colour. 

Or-Rl-Kn',-TAh,  a.  and  t.  Eastern ;  placed  in  the 
East  i  proceeding  from  the  East:— s.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

0/-rt-en"-tol-i«m,  t.  An  idiom  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages:  an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 

O'-nW-tal-ist,  8.  A  native  of  the  Ernst ;  one  skilled 
in  oriental  literature. 

0/-n-en-tal"-i'-ty,  84,  105:  «.  State  of  being  ori- 
ental. [Brown,] 

ORIFICE,  6r/-£-ftsa,«.  Any  opening  or  perforation. 

ORIFLAMB,  8r/-*-fl«m,  92,  105,  156 :  «.  A 
golden  standard,.the  ancient  royal  standard  of  France 

ORIGAN,  6r'4-gao,  $.  Wild  marjoram. 

ORIGJENISM,  5r*.£.gte*!in,  105,  158:  *.  The 
doctrines  of  Origen,  a  Christian  father  of  the  third 
century,  who  united  Platonism  with  Christianity ;  his 
followers  held  that  the  souls  of  men  have  a  pre-existent 
state  {  that  they  are  holy  intelligences  ;  that  they  sin 
before  they  are  united  with  the  body;  and  that 
Christ  will  be  crucified  hereafter  for  the  salvaUoo  ef 
devils. 

ORIGIN,  origin,  129,  73,  105  :  «.  First 
existence  or  beginning,  as  an  effect ;  cause,  source, 
fountain  j  derivation. 

O-rt^'-t-nal,  (-rfd'-gi-nal,  105)  a.  and  t.  Pri. 
mitive,  pristine,  first ;  original  sin  was  the  first  sin  that 
the  first  man  committed;  and  with  regard  to  tits 
posterity  it  means,  among  theologians,  that  sin  im- 
puted to  his  posterity,  or  that  depravation  of  nature 
which  is  its  consequence :— «.  Origin ;  first  copy,  ar- 
chetype, that  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed  or 
translated. 

O-ri^-r-nal-ly,  ad.  With  regard  to  the  first  can**; 
from  the  beginning;  at  first ;  as  the  first  author. 

0-ri/-»-nal-rjess,  «.  Originality. 

0-ri/-i-nal,/-t-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  original. 

O-riy-i'-nar-y,  129, 12, 105  :  a.  Productive,  causing 
existence ;  primitive,  first  state  of  existence.  [Little 
used.] 

To  O-rio'-i-nate,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  bring  into  exist- 
ence :— new.  To  take  existence. 

OR1LLON,  o-ril'-lon,  18:  s.  Literally,  a  piUov. 
— a  mound  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall  to  cover  canoes. 

ORIOLE,  ort'4-6lc,  105:  9.  Any  bird  of  the 
magpie  kind. 

OR10N=&-r?-on,  s.  A  constellation  south  of  the 
ecliptic,  but  not  entirely  south  of  the  equinoctial, 

ORISON,  or'-i-zon,  151,  18 :  t.  A  prayer. — See 
the  word  alter  Oration  under  Oral. 

ORK.— See  Ore 

ORLE»or),  189  :  s.  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
fillet  round  the  shield,  or  an  inescutcheon  voided. 

Ou'-lbt,  s.    In  architecture,  a  fillet  under  the  < 
of  a  capital. 
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ORLOP»OrMop,  «.  Literally,  a  part  that  over, 
loops,— applied  at  a  name  to  a  platform  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  containing  various  cabins  for  the  cables,  &c. 

OR-MOLU,  or'-mA-VCS",  109 :  «.  A  mixture  of 
metal  to  resemble  gold. 

ORNAMENT=or/-n4-mSnt,  t.  Embellishment, 
decoration ;  honour;  that  which  dignifies. 

7b  Or'-na-ment,  v,  a.  To  embellish,  to  bedeck. 

Or/-na-men"-tal,  a.  Giving  embellishment 

Or'-na-men^-tal-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  embellish. 

Or-natb',  a.  Bedecked.  Sir  T.  Elyot  uses  it  as  a 
verb,  bat  he  has  not  been  followed. 

Or-nate'-ly,  ad.  With  decoration. 

Or-nate'-neas,  *.  State  of  being  embellished. 

Or/-na-/«re,  (-tire,  147)  t.  Decoration.  [Unusual.] 

ORNlSCOPlST=or-nTa/-ci-pi8t,  s.  An  observer 
of  birds,  applied  to  one  who  observes  them  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  omens. 

Or-nith'-A-mtk,  *.  A  petrified  bird. 

Or/-ni-/Aol"-o-gy,  87,  1 05  :  s.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  birds. 

Or/-m-Mol//-o-gi8t,  «.  One  versed  in  ornithology. 

Ory-ni-Mo-log -i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaiuing  to  orni- 
thology. 

Oi^-ni/A-o-man'-cjr,  87  :  t.  Divination  by  means 
of  birds. 

OROLOGY,  &-rol'-i-g£ij,  87 :  *.  A  treatise  on,  or 
a.  knowledge  of  mountains. 

Or'-o-lq^-i-cal,  88,  64 :  a.  Pertaining  to  orology. 

ORPH  A.N:=or'-faii,  163 :  s.  and  a.  (See  Orbate.) 
A  child  bereaved  of  father  or  mother,  or  both  .—adj. 
Bereft  of  parents. 

Or'-pAan-age,  t.  State  of  an  orphan:  Or'-phan-i#m 
(156)  occurs,  but  b  less  used. 

Or>Aaned,  (-faod,  114)  a.  Bereft.  [Young.] 

Ot'-phan-oV-TO-pAy,  (-fe\j)  t.  A  supporting  or 
support  of  orphans ;  a  hospital  for  orphans. 

ORPHEUS,  or'-fe-us,  163:  s.  The  name  of  the 
Greek  poet  and  musician  applied  to  a  fish  caught  in 
the  Archipelago,  confounded  perhaps  with  the  Or/- 
phus,  a  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Or-PHv'-JK,  86  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  poet  Or- 
pheus ;  musical  and  poetical :  0/-phic  also  occurs. 

ORP1MENT,  or'-pi-rnSnt,  105  :  *.  Literally,  a 
gold  pigment ;  it  is  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  a  bril- 
liant yellow  colour;  there  is  also  a  rod  orpirnent. 

ORPINE,  or'-ptn,  105  :  s.  Rose-root,  a  plant 

ORRERY,  Sr'-re'r-^,  129,  105:  t.  A  machine, 
also  called  a  planetarium,  for  exhibiting  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth  and  other  planets ;  so  named  after 
an  earl  of  Orrery,  by  whom  the  invention  was  patron- 
ized. 

ORRlS=>5r/-rt8S,  t.  The  plant  iris,  of  which  the 
word  seems  a  corruption ;  for  auy  other  sense  see  Or- 
fray*. 

ORT=ort,  37:  i.  A  fragment;  refuse;  it  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  plural.  [Obsolescent.] 

ORTHODOX,  or'-tti-docks,  188  :  a.  Straight, 
right  or  sound  in  way  of  thinking,  almost  always  un- 
derstood of  religion,— not  heterodox :  Or'thodvxal  is 
not  now  used. 

Or^-Mo-dorMy,  ad.  With  t  soundness  of  opinion. 
[Bacon.] 

Of'/-Mo-dod/-y,  i.  Soundness  in  opinion  and  doc- 
trine :  Orthodox* net*  scarcely  occurs. 

Or"-THO-drom'-f,  *.  A  sailing  by  the  straightest 
way,  that  is,  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle. 

Or/-/Ao-drom'/-ic8,  *.  pi.  The  art  of  sailing  straight 

On'-rHo-E-pr,  t.  Properly,  the  use  of  right  words ; 
it  Is  applied,  however,  at  least  by  modern  writers,  to 
signify  that  part  of  prosody  which  treats  of  the  man- 
ner  of  uttering  words,  or  of  pronunciation  in  its 
limited  sense. 
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Or/-M#)-e-pist,  f.  One  versed  in  orthoepy* 
Ok'-THO-OON,  $.  A  n$rA/-angled  figure. 
Or-Mog'-o-nal,  a.  Rectangular. 

Or-THoq'-ra-PHY,  (-f&j,  163)  87  :  «.  Generally, 
a  right  delineation  ;  specially,  the  right  delineation  of 
words,  or  the  use  of  the  proper  letters  in  spelling 
them,  the  rales  or  directions  for  which  constitute  one 
of  the  parts  of  grammar;  also,  the  delineating  of  the 
fore  right  side  of  an  object  by  lines  that  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  geometrical  plane;  hence,  the  de- 
lineated elevation  of  a  building :  it  will  be  remarked 
of  these  different  specia" 
latter  the  word  right  is 
figurative. 

Or-thog'-ra-phtr,  s.    One  versed  in  orthography. 

Or/-tto-{jraj>A'f-t-Cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  right 
spelling  of  words ;  delineated  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  ichuographicat.  Orttho~ 
graph"ic  is  another  form  of  the  same  word  :  the  or- 
thographic projection  of  the  sphere  is  a  delineation 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the  middle. 

Or/-*Ao-gra/)A"-t-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  rules 
of  spelling ;  according  to  the  elevation. 

Or-tool'-oof,  *.  The  imposition  or  the  use  of 
right  or  suitable  names. 

Ou'-rflOP-NOs"-^,  (-ne-3,  103)  «•  A  breathing  in 
an  upright  posture, — applied  as  a  name  to  a  disorder 
of  the  lungs  in  which  the  patient  must  keep  himself 
erect;  hence,  with  obvious  impropriety,  it  is  used  to 
signify  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

ORT1VE,  or'-tiv,  105 :  a.  (Compare  Orient.) 
Relating  to  the  rising  of  a  planet  or  star ;  rising, 
eastern. 

ORTOLANacor'-tA-lan,  «•  A  small  bird  accounted 
very  delicious. 

ORVAL=sor/-val,  s.  The  herb  clary. 

ORVIETAN,  or/-ve-e"-tan,  s.  An  antidote  or 
oounterpoison,  named  from  a  mountebank  of  Orvieto. 

ORYCTOGNOSY,  or/-tck-tog//-ni-c^  87, 
152 :  *.  The  knowledge  of  minerals  according  to  their 
respective  characterunics. 

Or'  YC-TOi/'-o-ar,  *.  That  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  fossils. 

OSCHEOCELE,  o*"-ke-&-c£U',  161,  101:  «.  A 
rupture  in  which  an  intestine  breaks  into  the  scrotum. 

To  OSClLLATE=5«'-sTl-late,  v.  ru  To  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  vibrate. 

Os'/-cil-la-toi,-y,  <^  Moving  or  swinging  as  a  pen- 
dulum. 

(ST*  When  custom  shall  allow  us  to  accent  the  verb  on 
the  second  syllable,  which  would  be  a  better  pronun- 
ciation, (Prin.  81,)  the  analogical  accent  of  this  word 
will  also  be  on  the  second  syllable. 

Oa'-cil-la"-/ion,  89:  #.  Vibration. 

OSCITANT,  08,-a4-t#nt,  105,  12:  a.  (Compare 
Oral.)  Yawning,  gaping ;  sleepy,  sluggish,  dull. 

0*/-ci-tunt-)y,  ad.  Drowsily,  carelessly. 

O^-ci-tdn-cy,  «.  Act  of  yawning ;  unusual  sleepi- 
ness, carelessness. 

Os'-Ci-ta/'-/ion,  89  :  s.   Act  of  yawning. 

OSCULATION=r6s/-cA-la//-shun,  89:  «.  (Com- 
pare  Oral.)  Literally,  a  kissing :  the  contact  between 
any  curve  and  its  oscillatory  circle. 

(V'-cu-la'-tor-y,  129, 18,  105  :  a.  and  *.  Having 
the  same  curvature  as  a  curve  at  any  given  point ;  that 
is  touched  in  osculation :— f.  A  tablet  with  the  picture 
of  Christ  or  the  Virgiu,  which  in  ancient  churches  was 
kissed  by  the  priest,  and  delivered  to  the  people  for  the 
same  purpose. 

OSIER,  o'-zhVr,  147:  «.   A  water  willow. 

OSMAZOME,  6z'-m<3-z<W,  151:  *.  A  substance 
of  an  aromatic  flavour  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the 
ox;  literally,  odorous  juice. 

Os'-uz-UM,  «.  A  metal  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
singular  odour  of  its  oxide ;  it  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour. 


The  »!gn  3  is  uwd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  hare  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  rmgh-un,  i,  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i,e.  vision,  165 :  th\D,  166  i  then,  166. 
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OST 

OSMUND,  oV-miind,  151 :  #.   A  plant 
OSNABURG,    8x'-naM>urg,  151:  s.    A  coarse 

linen,  imported  originally  only  from  Osnaburg. 
OSPRAY,  OSSELET.— See  in  the  ensuing  claw. 
OSSEOUS,  osAiri-us,  120:  (Colloq.  oah'-us,  147) 

a.  Bony;  resembling  a  bone. 
Os/-si-cle,  101 :  s.   A  small  bone. 
Os'-se-let,  i.    A  hard  substance,  a  little  bone  as  it 

were,  growing  inside  a  horse's  knee  among  the  small 


Oi'-PRAY,  *.  Literally,  a  icebreaker. — applied  as 
the  name  of  a  large  blackish  hawk  with  a  long  neck 
and  blue  legs :  some  of  our  old  writers  confound  it 
with  the  sea-eagle,  of  which  it  is  reported  that  when 
he  seeks  prey  by  hovering  over  the  sea,  the  fishes  lie 
quietly  to  be  seized  by  him :  this  word  and  Ossifrage 
(see  lower)  are  originally  tbe  same. 

Os-sip'-Btt-ora,  120 :  a.   Producing  bones, 

Ossivic,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Os'-si-fhaoe,  *.  A  bird  which  is  said  to  break  the 
bones  of  animals  to  come  at  the  marrow ;  from  the 
name  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  ospray,  bat  in 
Lev.  xi.  13,  it  is  used  to  denote  a  different  bird. 

To  Os'-sz-fy,  1 05,  6 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  convert  into 
bone:—neu.  To  become  bone. 

Os-siP-ic,  88 :  a.    Having  power  to  ossify. 

Qa'-8t-fi-ca"-/wn,  89  :  *.    Process  of  ossifying. 

Os-siV-o-rocts,  120  :  a.    Feeding  on  bones. 

Os'-suar-y,  129,  12,  105:  s.  A  place  where  the 
bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

CV*  Other  relations  of  this  class  will  be  found  hereafter 
with  Osteocolla,  &c. 

OST,  or  OUST.— See  Oast. 

OSTENSIBLE,  &c,  OSTENS1VE.— See  in 
the  next  class. 

OSTENT^fo-teW,  t.  That  which  is  extended  or 
shown  outwardly,  or  in  front,  (See  Ob-;)  an  air  or 
manner  assumed ;  show,  token;  [Sbaks.]  a  portent, 
a  prodigy,  any  thing  ominous. 

To  Os-ten'-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  an  ambitious  dis- 
play of,  to  exhibit  boastingly.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

Os'-ten-ta"-/ton,  89:  s.  Ambitious  display,  vain 
show ;  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  a  spectacle  or  show. 

Os'-ten-ta^-Ziows,  (-sh'iis,  147)  a.  Making  display 
from  vanity ;  boastful,  showy,  gaudy. 

Oa'-ten-ta'wiows-ly,  ad.   With  ostentation. 

Oj/-ten-ta"-/iow&-nes9,  $.  Quality  of  being  osten- 
tatious. 

Oi/'-ten-ta'-tor,  s.    One  fond  of  display.  [UnusuaL] 

Os-ten'-tot/a,  a.    Ostentatious.    [Evelyn.] 

Os-ten'-sj-ble,  (-c£-bl,  152,  105,  101)  a.  Iite- 
rnlly,  that  may  be  shown ;  hence  the  usual  meaning, 
colourable,  plausible,  held  forth. 

Os-ten'-st'-bly,  ad.   With  appearance. 

Os-ten'-s»-bil"-t-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  ostensible. 

Os-ten'-sive,  (-civ)  a.  Showing,  betokening. 

OSTEOCOLLA^dV-a-o-coK'-ia,  s.  (Compare 
Osseous,  Sec.)  Literally,  ooae-glue,  a  fossil,  carbonate 
of  lime  formed  by  incrustation  an  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  said  to  be  good  for  uniting  fractured  bones. 

Oh'-TK-O-COPB,  s.    Aching  of  the  bones, 

Os'-TE-Oi/'-O-GF,  I.  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  bones ;  the  system  of  animal  bones, 

Os'-te-oF-O-gist,  «.  One  versed  in  osteology: 
OfteoT'oger  is  an  older  word,  but  at  present  less  used. 

Os/-te-o-lo^"-i-cal,  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to  osteology. 

OSTIARY,  osf-ySr-l^  146,  147,  105:  *.  (Com- 
pare Oscitant.)  The  mouth  or  opening  by  which  a 
river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  or  a  lake. 

OSTLER,  Ss'-ler,  156:  s.  An  hostler,  which 
see:  and  Osf-ler-v,  (the  place  belonging  to  an  host- 
ler) compare  with  Hostelry. 

OSTMEN=fot/-m«n,  «.  pi.    Eatt  men,  as  the 


!,}«* 


At  other  time* 


OOP 

Danish  settlers  In  Ireland  were  called  J  so  the  Ovyka* 
ooTBs  were  the  Goths  from  the  Eatt 

OSTRACISM,  5»/-tra-cTsm,  158:  «.  Sentence 
of  banishment  by  votes  as  practised  in  ancient  Athens, 
each  vote  being  signified  by  an  oyster-shell,  on  which 
the  voter  wrote  the  name  of  the  person ;  hence  banish- 
ment, expulsion. 

To  Os'-tra-cize,  v.  a.    To  banish,  to  expel. 

Oh'-tr^-citb,  c.    An  oyster-shell  in  its  fossil  state. 

OSTRICH=os/-trrtch,  149:  s.  A  very  Urge 
bird  that  uses  its  wings  in  running,  not  for  flight, 
that  has  extraordinary  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
feathers  of  whose  wings  are  much  esteemed. 

OTACOUSTIC=A'-ta-cow"-gtIck>a.  and*.  Thai 
assists  perception  by  the  ears: — t.  An  instrument  to 
assist  the  ears  in  hearing ;  also  called  an  O'-U-ooas"- 
ti-con. 

O'-tal-of,  or  O-TAiAar-2,  s.  The  ear-ache. 

OTHER,  utii'-er,  116:  aaj.  and  prom.  Not  the 
same ;  not  this,  different ;  not  this,  the  contrary ;  it  is 
often  used  elliptically,  and  hence  has  become  a  noun 
or  pronoun  capable  of  the  plural  termination ;  prom. 
Not  I  or  he,  but  some  one  else ;  it  is  often  corretaiivc 
to  mica,  which  two  words  sometimes  come  together. 
and  may  conveniently  be  considered  one  compound 
word :  see  the  remarks  under  One. 

Oth'-er-gates,  ad.  In  another  manner.  [Obs.] 

Otb'-er-guue,  (-guize,  151)  ad.  Of  another  kind; 
sometimes  corrupted  into  Other-guess. 

Ofa'-eT-whexe,  (-hware,  56,  102)  ad.  In  some 
other  place  or  places.  [Milton.] 

Oth'-er-ttiAile,  56 :      ' 

Oth'-er-wAile*,  143 :  . 

Oth'-er-wise,  (-wise,  151)  ad.  In  a  different  ms- 
ner ;  by  other  causes ;  in  other  respects. 

OT1UM,  o'-6h£-um,  147  :  «.  A  Latin  word  some- 
times used  in  conversation  for  leisure,  particularly  in 
the  phrase  Otiutn  cum  dig'nita"te,  dignified  leisure. 

OTTER=ot'-ter,  s.  An  amphibious  animal  that 
preys  on  fish. 

OTTO=6t,-to,  *.  A  corruption  of  Otr,  an  Asabie 
word  signifying  quintessence,  and  usually  applied  to 
the  oily  aromas  extracted  from  flowers ;  some  persons 
have  lately  chosen  to  spell  it  Ottar. 

OTTOMAN,  Stf-to-m^n,  a.  and  s.  Pertaining  to 
the  Turks,  from  Othman,  or  Osman,  a  commander  or 
sultan  of  the  tribe  about  the  year  1300: — s.  A 
such  as  is  used  in  Turkey. 

OUCH=owtch,#.  ThecolMtawhiohapreekmss 
is  set  $  a  oarcanet ;  an  ornament  of  gold ;  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  the  blow  given  by  a  boar's  task.  [Ob*.] 

OUGHT,  Anything— See  Aught 

/,  he,  they,  &c.  OUGHT,  tut,  126,  162 : 

Thou  OUGHTEST,  aW-Sst, 
act.  Owed,  was  bound  to  pay ;  had  a  right  to ;  (in 
these  senses,  in  which  it  is  the  old  preterit  of  To  Owe. 
it  is  obsolete:)— neu.  Am,  art,  &c.  bound  by  dutv, — fit, 
necessary,— in  such  circumstances  as  to  establish  or 
to  have  established  a  fitness:  such  is  the  modern 
sense  of  the  verb,  in  which  it  is  always  in  the  present 
tense,  notwithstanding  the  past  meaning  which  tbe 
whole  context  may  express:  thus,  in  the  phmses 
Ought  he  not  to  suffer,  and  Ought  he  not  to  have  suffered, 
the  finite  verb  is  in  the  same  present  tense,  and  the 
preterit  meaning  in  the  latter  phrase  is  expressed. 
contrarily  to  the  usual  practice,  by  the  verb  governed, 
and  not  by  the  governing  verb. 

OUNCE=OWnce,  S.  A  weight,  originally  a  twelfth 
part ;  In  Troy  weight  it  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound, 
but  in  Avoirdupois  it  is  the  sixteenth  part. 

OUNCE=ownce,  «.  A  lynx. 
OUNDED»owli'-d£d,    a.      Waving.     [Chancer] 

Ountfing  had  the  same  meaning :  Ound'g  in  heraldry 

is  wavy. 
OUPHE,  Oof,  127,  163,  189:  s.   A  fairy,  an  ell 
OiZ-phen,  a.  Elfish. 


!:1   v.    «. 
Jand  m. 


The  schemes  entire,  and  tht  principles  to  which  the  numberi  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowels:  gaV-wlv  chty-man:  pi-pi*:  liSn:  good:  ?&,i,e.jew,b5:  a,e,V,  &cimrfr,  171. 
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OUT- 

OUR=-ow»r,  133,  53:)  prow.    (8mI.)  Pertaining 

OURS,  OWiTI,  143  J  J  to  us;  belonging  to  us  i  the 
Unit  form  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  or  an  adjective 
pronoun,  as  the  grammarian  may  choose  to  name  it ; 
the  other  form  is  a  possessive  prououn  of  the  third  per- 
son ;  ss,  Ours  it  here :  where  it  cannot  be  said  a  noun 
in  the  third  person  is  understood;  for  if  such  noun 
were  inserted,  it  would  change  the  word  to  oar;  a 
proof  that  the  meaning  of  the  noun  was  comprehended 
t*  the  pronoun,  and  not  understood  after  it. 

Our-self,  prom.  It  is  used  only  in  the  regal  style. 

Ourselves',  189,  143  :  prom.  The  plural  of  Myself. 

OURANOGRAPHY,ow'-ran-6^'-r«JW&j,  163: 
».  A  description  of  the  heavens. 

OUSE.— See  Occe. 

OUSEL,  oo'-zl,  127,  114:  8.   A  blackbird. 

To  OUST=*OW8t,  tf.  a.  To  take  away,  to  remove  ; 
to  eject,  to  disssise. 

Ouat'-er,  #.  Dispossession :  (W-Zfr-Ze-inain",  (Law 
French,  pron.  as  English,)  the  delivery  of  lands  out  of 
a  guardian's  hands. 

OUT=owt,  31 :  a.  adv.  and  mierj.  External,  not 
in ;  not  within,  gone  forth,  come  forth,  issued ;  gone 
from  some  state ;  going  on  to  the  issue  of  a  state ; 
hence,  the  notion  of  finishing  or  completing,  and  the 
sense  of  completely,  which  it  often  expresses :  in  these 
and  every  other  sense,  the  original  meaning  of  issuing 
from  an  interior  or  present  state  is  kept  in  view,  with 
more  or  less  of  literal  or  figurative  import :  some  ex- 
pressions are  elliptical ;  thus  Out  at  keels  implies  ex- 
posure of  the  flesh  at  the  heels,  and  figuratively,  bare- 
ness of  income :  Out  of  pocket  means  money  out  of  the 
pocket :  To  cry  out  on  any  one  is  to  tell  him  to  get  out 
of  presence  or  away ;  hence  Out  becomes  an  inter- 
jection :  when  Out  precedes  of.  it  is  considered  to  form 
a  compound  preposition  ;  but  of  is  the  only  real  pre- 
position, and  Out  still  retains  its  original  import, which, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  interpreted  by  from, 
sometimes  by  not  in,  sometimes  by  beyond,  &c.,  is  still 
correspondent  to  the  general  sense  above  stated :  Out 
of  hand  signifies  immediately,  implying  that  the  affair 
U  now  in  hand,  and  on  the  point  of  beiug  ©id  of  it,  t.  e, 
performed :  as  a  prefix,  the  import  of  Out,  with  such 
derivative  extensions  as  have  been  described,  remains 
unaffected  throughout  all  the  words  compounded  with 
it ;  in  most  of  them  it  conveys  the  meaning  of  going 
beyond  or  surpassing  some  state  or  action  which  is 
figuratively  to  Issue  from  it;  in  others  its  meaning  is 
literal,  or  nearly  so,  betokening  emission,  exclusion, 
or  something  external. 

Outf-er,  a.  comp.  degree.  Exterior,  that  is  without, 
opposed  to  inner. 

Ouf-most,       1116:  a.  super,  degree.    Remotest 

Out'-er-moet,  /from  the  midst. 

Outf-er-ly,  ad.  Toward  the  outside. 

Out'-ward,  140,  18 :  a.  ad.  and  s.  External;  ex- 
trinsic;  foreign;  carnal,  not  spiritual :— adv.  To  the 
outward  parts ;  to  foreign  parts : — s.  External  form. 

Out'-ward*,  143  :  ad.  The  same  as  Outward. 

Out'-ward-ly,  ad.  Externally;  in  appearance,  not 
sincerely. 

To  Out,  v.  a.  To  deprive  by  expulsion  t  hence,  an 
Ouf-er,  which  properly  means  an  expeller,  but  has 
sometimes  been  used  for  Outer  to  siguify  dispossession : 
in  vulgar  language  an  Outer  is  he  or  that  whioh  goes 
beyond  or  surpasses. 


To  Out-act/,  v.  a.  To  do  beyond. 

To  Out-bal'-^ncb,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  weight 

To  Out-bar',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  by  a  bar. 

To  Out-bid',  1  v.  a.  To  bid  higher 

I  Out-bade7,  (-b£d,  135)  I  than  another :  hence 
Out-bid',  |  the  subs,  an  Out- 

Out-bid'-den,  114:  J  bid'-d*r. 

Out'-blown,  (-blone,  125)  81 :  part.  a.  Inflated. 

To  Out-blush',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  rosy  colour. 

Out/-B9RN,  81,  37  :  a.   Foreign,  not  native. 


OUT- 

Out'-bouicd,  81 :  a.  Outward  bound,  proceeding  to 

a  foreign  country. 
To  Out-bravb7,  v,  a.  To  bear  down  or  defeat  by 

more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appearance. 
To  Out-BKa'-zjBN,  1 14 :  v.  a.    To  bear  down  with 

insolence. 
Out'-br^k,  (-brake,  100)  81 :  s.   Eruption. 
Outf-break-ing,  s.  That  which  breaks  forth. 
To  Out-brbathe',  (-brethi)  v.  a,  and  *.   To 

weary  by  being  longer  winded  :—neu.  To  expire. 
To  Out-bud7,  v.  n.  To  put  buds  out  or  forth. 
To  OuT-BUlu/,  (-Wld,  121)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 

building. 
To  Out-cant',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  canting. 
Out'-oabt,  a.  and  «.    Thrown  away,  rejected,  ex 

polled :— *.  One  rejected ;  an  exile. 
Out-CBPT7,  conj.  Except  [B.  Jon.] 
7b  OuT-cmur*,  (-clime,  115, 156)  v.  a.  To  climb 

beyond. 
To  Out-ooh'-f4«s,  (-curo'-paa*,  116)  *.  a.  To 

exceed  due  bounds. 
To  Out-cram',  11 :  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  cunning. 
Out'-cry,  (-cry,  6)  81 :  «.  Clamour;  cry  of  distress ; 

opposition ;  in  our  older  authors,  public  sale,  auction. 
To  Out-darb',  v.  a.  To  venture  beyond. 
To  Out-DATb',  v,  a.  To  antiquate.  [Hammond.] 
To  Out-do*,  (-d53,  107)     |  t>.  a.  To  excel,  to  sur- 

1  Out- did',  >  pass:  hence,  the  subs. 

Out-done',  (-dun,  107) J  an  Oufc-do'-ing. 
To  Out-druvk',  158 :  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Drink.) 

To  exceed  in  drinking. 
To  Out-dwbll',  v.  a.  To  stay  beyond. 
Outbr,    &c. — See   among  the  words    immediately 

under  Out. 
To  Out-facb',  v.  a.  To  outbrave. 
To  Out-faWk\  v.  a.  To  excel  in  fawning. 
To  Out-feast/,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  feasting. 
To  Out-feat7,  v.  a.  To  surpass  In  feats.  [Obs.] 
OutAfit,  81 :  #.    A  fitting  out,  as  for  a  voyage. 
To  Out-fla^x',  158:  v.  a.    To  extend  the  flunk 

beyond  that  of  another  force. 
To  Out-fly',  p.  a.  (Jrr. — see  To  Fry.)  To  exceed 

inflight 
To  Out-fool',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  folly. 
Out'-FORM,  81  :  «.  External  appearance.  [B.  Jon] 
To  Out*frown',  v.  a.  To  bear  down  by  frowning. 
Out'-oate,  81 :  #.  An  outlet,  passage  out. 
To  Out-qen'-er-^l,  v,  a.  To  exceed  in  generalship. 
To  Out-gjvb',  (-guiv,  77)  v,  a.    (Itr.— see  To 

Give.)  To  exeeea  in  giving. 
To  Out-oo',  1.,*     t«    ™ 

lOut-wenf,  >1L.    toeL 

Ou^one',(-g6n)j  iurpM,;toe,ro 
Outf-go-mg,  81  :  s.  Act  or  state  of  going  out ;  ex- 
penditure ;  in  Joshua  xvit,  9,  extreme  limit 
To  Out-orin',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  grinning. 
To  Out-qrob/,  (-gro\»,  7)    1  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 

1  Out-greV,  (-groo,  109)  >  growth;  to  grow  out 
Out-grown',  (-groton)      J  of  by  getting  too  big 

or  too  old. 
Out'-guard,  (-g'ard,  121)  81:  t.  A  guard  at  a 

distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
7b  Out-hbr'-od,   129,   18:  v.  a.  To   overact  the 

character  of  Herod,  which,  in  the  old  miracle-plays, 

was  always  a  violent  one. 
Out'-housb,  152,  81  :  $.  A  building  not  included 

in  the  dwelling-house. 
To  Out-JB8t',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  jesting. 
To  Out-jug'-ole,  101 :  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  juggling. 
To  Out-jcnavr',  (-nave,  157)  v,  a.  To  surpass  in 

knavery. 


beyond,  to 
>  circumvent 


The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  misb-un,  t,  e,  mission,  165 :  vlxh-un,  t.  e.  virion,  165 :  ftTn,  166 :  thSn,  166, 
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OUT- 

Out'-ljnd,  a.  Foreign.  [Obs.] 

OutMand-eT,  *.  A  foreigner.  [A.  Wood.] 

Out-land'-ish,  a.  Not  native,  foreign. 

To  Out-last*,  11:  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  duration. 

Out'-law,  81,  26  :  s.  One  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law ;  a  robber,  a  bandit :  see  Outlawry. 

To  Out'-law,  v.a.  To  exclude  from  protection  of  law. 

Out'-law-ry,  «.  The  being  put  out  of  the  law :  this 
takes  place  when  a  man  is  cited  to  a  court  and  refuses 
to  appear;  but  the  law  distinguishes  between  out- 
lawries in  capital  cases  aud  those  of  an  inferior 
nature :  in  personal  actions,  outlawry  does  not  occa- 
sion the  party  to  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  the  fact* 
nor  does  It  occasion  an  entire  forfeiture  of  his  real 
estate,  yet  it  is  very  penal  in  its  consequence*  ;  for  he 
is  hereby  restrained  of  his  liberty  if  he  can  be  found, 
and  he  forfeits  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  profits 
of  his  lands,  till  he  shall  be  inlawed  :  if  the  defendant 
be  a  woman,  the  proceeding  is  called  a  waiver;  for  as 
women  were  not  sworn  to  the  law  by  the  ancient  oath 
of  allegiance  at  the  leet,  they  could  not  be  called  out- 
lawed.—no  man  is  entitled  to  kill  an  outlaw  wantonly 
or  wilfully. 

Out'-LAY,  81  :  S.  A  laying  out ;  expenditure. 

To  Oot-lkaf',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  leaping. 

Oat'-leap,  83  :  *.  Sally,  flight,  escape.. 

Out'- let,  t.  Paasage  outwards,  egress. 

Out'-uck-ek,  *.  In  ships,  a  small  piece  of  timber 
fastened  to  tlte  top  of  the  poop. 

7b  OuT-Litf,  5  :  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  lying. 

Out'-li-er,  6 :  *.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resi- 
dent, in  the  place  with  which  his  duty  connects  him. 

Out-ly'-in?,  a.  Not  in  the  common  course  of  order; 
removed  from  the  general  scheme. 

Out'-link,  81,  6  :  s.  Contour;  line,  or  the  lines,  by 
which  any  figure  is  first  defined, — sketch,  exterior  line. 

To  Out'- line,  82  :  v.  a.  To  draw  in  outline. 

To  Out-live',  (-1Tv,  104)  v.  a.  To  survive. 

Out-liv'-eT,  f.  A  survivor. 

To  Out-look',  (-look,  118)  v.a.  To  browbeat;  in 
a  literal  sense,  to  select. 

Out'-  look,  81 :  9.  A  look-out,  a  vigilant  watch;  view, 
prospect. 

Out'-lope,  t.  An  excursion.  [Obs.] 

To  Out-lus'-tjie,  (-tur,  159)  v.  a.  To  excel  in 
brightness. 

Outlying. — See  above,  under  Outlier. 

To  Out-march',  v.  a.  To  march  fcater  than. 

To  OvT-MRAsf-miR,  (-mezh'-oor,  147)  v.  a.  To 
exceed  in  measure. 

Outmost. — See  among  the  words  immediately  under 
Out 

To  Out-namk',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  naming. 

To  Out-num'-B£r,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  number. 

To  Out-pace',  v.  a.  To  outgo,  to  leave  behind. 

To  Out-par'-^-mouk,  (-moor,  125)  v.  a.  To  ex. 
ceed  in  keeping  mistresses. 

Out'-par-ish,  81  :  t.  A  parish  lying  without  the 
walls. 

Out'-part,  81  :  «.  Part  remote  from  the  centre. 

To  Out-pass',  11:  v.  a.  To  pass  beyond. 

To  Out-poise',  (-poiz,  151,  189)  v.a.  To  out- 
weigh. 

Out'-porch,  81 :  *.  An  entrance. 

Out'-port,  (-p&urt,  130)  81  :  #.  A  port  at  some 

distance  from  the  city  of  London. 
Out'-post,  (-poost,  116)81  :  t.  A  post  or  station 

without  the  limits  of  a  camp;  the  troops  placed  at 

such  a  station. 

To  Out-poitr',  (-port,  133)  v.  a.  To  pour  out. 
Ouf-povr-ing,  81 :  «.  A  pouring  out ;  effusion. 
To  Out-pray',  v.  a.  To   exceed   in  earnestness  of 
prayer. 


OUT- 

To  Out-preach',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  preaching. 

To  Out-prize',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  estimated  worth. 

Out'-RAQB,  81 :  *.  Open  violence,  tumultuous  mis- 
chief. 

W*  This  is  not  a  compound  of  the  English  out  and 
tage,  but  nevertheless  of  words  in  low  Latin  or  middle 
French  which  had  nearly  the  same  meaning;  hence 
the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  so  near  to  that  which 
would  arise  from  the  uuion  of  the  two  English  word*, 
that  Philips  seems  to  have  mistaken  its  etymology, 
and  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  rage  broken  forth. 

To  Out'-rage,  82 :  v.  a,  and  *.  To  injure  vio- 
lently or  contumelkmsly ;  to  insult  roughly  and 
tumultuously :— neu.  [Obs.]  To  commit  exorbitances. 

Out-rage'-ovs,  120;  a.  Violent,  furious;  exorbi- 
tant; excessive,  enormous. 

Out-rage'-ous-ljr,  ad.  Violently;  excessively. 

Out-rage'-ottS-ness,  #.  Fury,  violence;  enormity. 

To  Out-raze',  v.  a.  To  raze  out,  to  exterminate. 

OiTT-Ki^CCot-ray,  [Fr.]  170)  a.  Out  of  the  com- 
mon course  or  limits,  extravagant. 

0tT"  This  word  cannot,  of  course,  have  any  claim  to  he 
deemed  one  of  the  compounds  of  the  English  Oaf;  yet 
as  there  is  really  an  original  affinity,  as  well  as  an 
evident  present  relationship  of  meaning,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  stand  among  them :  Todd's  remark  most 
be  added,  that  its  introduction  into  English  speech  is 
affected  and  needless. 

To  Out-reach',  v.  a.  To  reach  beyond. 

To  Out-rba'-son,  (-re'-zn,  151,  114)  v.  a.  To 
excel  in  reasoning. 

To  Out-rbc'-kon,  114:  v.a.  To  exceed  in  com- 
putation. 

To  Out-rbjgn',  (-raxn,  100,  157)  v.  a.  To  reign 
till  the  conclusion  of. 

To  Out-ride7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pass  by  riding : — 
neu.  Iu  a  literal  sense,  to  ride  out  or  abroad. 

Out'-ri-deT,  81,  6:  «.  One  who  rides  abroad  or 
about ;  specially,  a  sheriff  *s  summoner ; — a  servant  on 
horseback  who  precedes  or  accompanies  a  carriage. 

Out'-rio-ojbr,  77  it.  A  projecting  beam  fixed  on  the 
side  of  a  ship  to  secure  the  mast  in  the  act  of  careen- 
ing ;  also,  a  boom  occasionally  used  on  the  tops. 

Out-right',  (-rifc,  115,  162)  ad.  Immediately; 
completely. 

To  OvT-ni'-YAl,  v.a.  To  surpass  in  efforts  of  com- 
petition. 

Out'-road,  8 :  t.  Excursion. 

To  Out-roar',  47  :  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

To  Out-root',  v.  a.  To  eradicate,  to  extirpate. 

To  Out-run',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  running ;  to  ex- 
ceed. 

To  Out-bail',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sailing. 

Out'-scape,  81  :  *.  Power  of  cscapiug. 

To  Out-scorn',  v.  a.  To  confront  by  contempt. 

Out-SCOUr'-INQS,  8.  pi.  Substances  scoured  oat. 

To  Out-seli/,  v.  a.  (Zrr.— see  To  Sell.)  To  exceed  in 
amount;  to  exceed  in  the  prices  of  things  sold;  to  gain 
a  higher  price. 

Outlet,  81  :  *.  Opening,  beginning. 

To  Out-shine',  v.  a.  To  excel  in  lustre ;  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  sldne  out  or  emit  lustre. 

To  Out-shoot',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  shooting  ;  to 
shoot  beyond. 

To  Out-shut',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  or  exclude. 

Out'-sidb,  84  :  «.  The  external  part  ;  extreme  part ; 
the  utmost;^  superficial  appearance;  the  external 
man. 

To  Out-sin',  p.  a.  To  go  beyond  in  sinning. 

To  Out-sit',  v.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  oC 

To  Out-skip',  v.  a.  To  avoid  by  flight. 

Out'-skirt,  81,  36  :  t.  Suburb,  border,  outpbat. 

To  Out-sleep',  v.  a.  (Irr. — seo  To  Sleep.)  To  sleep 
bexond. 
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OUT- 

To  OuT-SOAii',  47  :  v.  a.  To  sou  beyond. 

To  Out-sound',  31 :  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  sound. 

To  Out-speak',  v.  a.  To  speak  something  beyond, 
to  exceed. 

To  Out-sport',  130 :  v.  a.  To  outdo  in  sporting. 
To  Out-sprjz^d',  (-sprSd,  120)  v.a.  To  extend. 
To  Out-stand',  v.  a.  and  n.  (//r.— see  To  Stand.) 
To  resist  effectually ;  to  stand  beyond  the  time : — sea. 
To  project  outwardly. 
Out-stand'-ing,  a.  Existing  abroad,  as  debts  not 

collected  or  unpaid. 
To  Out-starb',  4 1 :  v.  a.  To  face  down,  to  browbeat. 
To  Out-step',  v.  a.  To  step  or  go  beyond,  to  exceed. 
To  Out-storm',  t».  a.  To  overbear  by  storming. 
Out'-btrbbt,  81  :  s.  Street  near  the  suburbs. 
To  Out-stretch.',  v.  a.  To  spread  out,  to  expand. 
To  Out-stride7,  v.a.  To  surpass  in  striding. 
To  Out-strip',  v.  a.  To  shoot  out  beyond,  and  leave 
behind,  as  in  a  rice :  the  original  of  the  second  part 
of  the  word  is  doubtful. 
To  Out-swear',  (-aware,  100)  v.  a.  (//v.— see  To 

Swear.)  To  exceed  in  swearing. 
To   Out-swkbt'-bn,    114:    v.  a.    To  exceed  in 

sweetness. 
To  Out-sweli.',  v.a.  To  overflow. 
Out-takb',  jn-ep.  Except.  [Chancer.] 
To  Out-t^Lk',  (-t&Mok,  112)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 

talking. 
To  OuT-rnaoir/,  17  :  v.  a.  To  throw  beyond. 
To  Out-tonofk',   (-tun jf,   116,  139)   v.a.  To 

bear  down  by  noisy  talking. 
To  Out-top  ,  v.  a.  To  overtop,  to  obscure. 
To  Out-vai.'-UB,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  price  or  value. 
To  Out-ven'-om,  18  :  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  poison. 
To  Out-vib',  5  :  v.a.  To  exceed,  to  surpass. 
To  Out-VIi/-i.ain,  99  :  f .  a.  To  exceed  in  villainy. 
To  Out- voice',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  clamour. 
To  Out-tote',  v.  a.  To  overcome  by  plurality  of  votes. 
7b  Out-w^xk',  (-wfo>k,  U2)  v.  a.   To  exceed  in 
walking ;  specially,  to  exceed  the  walking  of  a  spectre. 
Out'-W^ll,  (-wi\»l,  112)  81 :  *.    Outward  wall  of 

a  building ;  superficial  appearance. 
Outward,  &c. — See  among  the  words  immediately 

under  Out 
To  Out-w^tch',  (-wotdi,  140)  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 

watchfulness. 
To  Out-wb^r',  (-ware,  100)  v.  a.  (Irr. — see  To 
Wear.)  To  exceed  in  wearing,  to  last  longer ;  to  wear 
out ;  to  pass  tediously. 
To  Out-wbbd',  v.  a.    To  weed  out,  to  extirpate. 
To  Out-wbbp',  v.  a.  (Irr. — see  To  Weep.)  To  exceed 

in  weeping. 
To  Out- weigh',  (-wa\j,  100, 162)  v.  a.  To  exceed 

in  weight ;  to  exceed  in  value. 
To  Out-wbli/,  v.  a.    To  pour  out.  [Spenser.] 
Out-went'. — See  To  Outgo. 
To  Out-jfhore',  (-horc,  160)  v.  a.   To  exceed  in 

lewdness. 
To  Out-win',  v.  a.  (Jrr. — see  To  Win.)  To  win  a 

way  out  of.  [Spenser.] 
To  Out-wjni/,  (-wined,  115)  v.  a,  (/rr.— see  To 

Wind.)  To  extricate,  to  unloose. 
To  Out-wing',  v.  a.    To  ontfly. 
To  Out* wit',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  stratagem,  to  over- 
reach. 
Out'- work,  (-work,  141)  t.    Part  of  a  fortification 
nearest  the  enemy;  any  work  raited  outwardly  for 
defeuce. 
Out-worn',  (-w^urn,  130)  a.    Consumed  by  use. 
To  Out-worth',  (-wurtt,  141)  v.  a.    To  exceed 
in  value.  [Shaks.] 


OVER- 

To  Out-wrest',  (-r&t,  157)  v.  a.    To  extort. 
Tu  Out-write',  (-rite,  157)  v.  a.    To  surpass  in 

writing. 
OuT-iFRoroHi',  (-rs\»t,  157, 126, 162)  a.  Outdone. 
To  Out-za'-nF,  105  :  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  buffoonery. 
OVAL=o'-v<51,    12:  a.    and   s.    Resembling   the 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg;  oblong;—*.  A  body  or 
figure  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
O VARIOUS,  Ovary.— Sec  lower  in  the  class. 
O'-vate,  a.    Egg-shaped  :  O'-va-ted  is  the  same. 
$&- Of  this  word  the  compounds  are  chiefly  botanical 
terms)    as  Ct'vatelan'eeolate,  (haviug  something  of 
the  fbrm  of  an  egg  and  of  a  lance ;)  Wvafe  tu'buiate, 
(having  something  of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  of  an 
awl ;)  OvaJ'toob'long,  (oblong  as  an  eggj&c. 
f9r»  See  Ovation  in  the  next  class. 
O'-vi-form,  a.    In  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
O-Va'-rj-ODS,  90,  120:  a.    Consisting  of  eggs. 
O-vip'-a-rottS,  120  :  a.   Producing  eggs ;  producing 

young  from  eggs. 
(X-YAR-r,  8.    One  of  two  flat  oval  bodies  benind  the 

uterus  which  contain  what  are  called  ova. 
O'-vi-ducS  *.    Passage  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus. 
O'-vo-l.o,  t.    A  round  moulding  in  architecture  which 

is  frequently  cut  with  a  representation  of  eggs. 
OVATION,  o-va'-shun,  89  :  #.    A  lesser  triumph 
among  the  Romans,  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
won  a  victory  with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  or  defeated 
a  less  formidable  enemy. 
OVEN,  fiv'-vn,  116,  114:  t.    An  arch  of  brick  or 

stone  work  for  baking  bread. 
OVER=o'-ver,  36:  a.  ad.  and  prep.  Upper; 
hence,  beyond  or  past:— adv.  So  as  to  be  upper,  or 
above,  sometimes  with  the  notion  of  motion,  sometimes 
without ;  hence,  To  m  over  is  to  run  out  by  means  of, 
or  over  the  top ;  To  hand  over  is  to  hand  so  that  the 
object  is  kept  up  or  above  till  it  reaches  its  destination ; 
To  pass  over  is  to  pass  upon  or  above  a  road,  a  sea, 
&c. :  All  over  is  above  or  upon  in  every  place ;  hence, 
over  often  signifies  throughout  or  completely,  but 
much  more  commonly,  too,  too  much,  too  great,  exces- 
sively, from  the  notion  that  what  is  too  much  is  some- 
thing that  rises  or  stands  above  the  proper  measure : 
Over  and  over,  with  repetition :  Over  and  above,  be- 
sides: Over-against,  opposite,  regarding  agaiust:  To 
give  over  is  probably  elliptical,  implying  a  giving  up 
of  something,  as  attempts,  or  hopes.  &c,  or  of  a  person 
to  that  which  seems  inevitable  i—prep.  Above ;  above, 
with  motion,  as  To  jump  oxer  a  stream,  which  implies 
to  jump  so  as  to  be  above  it,  and  in  the  event  beyond 
it;  Over  night  is  probably  elliptical.  Implying,  while  I 
am  yet  over  the  night,  or  the  night  under  me,  t.  e.  in 
my  power ;  hence  it  means  befure  night:  as  a  preilx  it 
has  the  original  or  some  derivative  meaning  which  it 
bears  in  its  separate  capacity;  which  meaning  in  the 
compounds  is  in  general  that  otmore  than  enough,  too 
much,  or  too. 
CK-ver-most,    (-moost,    116)    atf.  super.  deg% 

Highest;  above  others  in  authority. 
O'-vrr-ly,   105:  a.    Superficial   as  from  being  too 
much  above  the  matter  in  hand,— slight,  careless,  neg- 
ligent. [Bp.  HalL  Mountagu.  Sanderson.] 
To  0/-ver-^-bound//,3  1 :  v.  ft.  To  abound  too  much. 
To  O'-vbr-Act",  v.  a.  and  n.    To  act  to  excess. 
To  O*  vbr-Ag"-i-tatb,  92, 64 :  v.  a.    To  agitate 

beyond  what  is  expedient. 
O'-vbr-^li^,  (4moIz,  112,   151)  «.  pL    Kind  of 

trousers  covering  another  dress. 
O'-VBR-Ay-xjoffg,  (-angk'-sh'us,  154,  120)  a. 

Anxious  to  excess. 
7b  O'-ver-Arch",  v.  a.    To  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  O'-vbr-Awb",  25  :  v.  a.    To  keep  in  awe. 
Tb  O'-ver-Bai/'-^ncb,  Vt  a.   To  weigh  down. 
0"-VBR-bai/-^ncb,  f.    Excess  of  weight  or  value. 
0"-vEit-BAT,-TUS,  101 :  a.  Too  fruitful,  exuberant! 
—See  the  verb  To  Battel.  [Obs.] 
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OVER- 

To  C-vsr-bbjh",  (-bart,  100)  v.  a.  (Irr.— seeTo 

Bear.)  To  bear  down,  to  subdue. 
To  C-veb-bkhd",  v.  a.  {Irr. — tee  To  Bend.)  To 

bend  or  stretch  to  excess. 
To  Cy-VBR-BU)",  v.  a.  {Irr. — see  To  Bid.)  To  bid  or 

offer  beyond. 
To  C-vbr-bloit",  (-blow,  7)  v.  n.  and  a.  (Jrr. 
—tee  To  Blow.)  To  blow  with  too  much  violence ;  hence, 
to  blow  over,  or  be  beyond  in  violence:— ad.  To  blow 
away  or  dissipate. 
0"-YSR-BOAftV,  48 :  ad.   Over  the  side  of  a  ship ; 

hence,  off  the  ship,  out  of  the  ship. 
To  C-VER-brow",  31 :  V.  a.    To  hang  over. 
To  C-ver-botld",  (-bild,  1 20)  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To 

Build.)  To  build  too  much;  to  build  over  or  upon. 
To  CK-VER-BULk",  v.  a.  To  oppress  by  bulk.  [Shake.] 
7b  (y-V£R-BUR7/-THEN,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To  load  too  much. 
(y-v*R-Br/s"-r,  (-bfx'-ety  109)  a.    Too  busy,  offi- 
cious. 
7b  (y-vER-Birr",  (-by,  106)  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To 

Buy.)  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
To  0/-vBR-CAN,/-0-pr,  «.  a.    To  cover  as  with   a 

canopy. 
Cy-YER-CARE",  f.    Excessive  care  or  anxiety. 
C-ver-care"-fwl,  117 :  a.    Careful  to  excess. 
7b  Cy-VBR-CAR/'-RF,  v.  a.   To  carry  too  far. 
7b  CK-ver-caw",  11  :  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Cast.) 
To  cloud,  to  darken:  to  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a 
rate;  to  sew  over. 
(X-VER-CAt/'-Ploi/g,  (-■h*us»147)  a.  Too  cautious. 
To  O'-VBR-CHARas",  v.  a.  To  charge  to  excess ;  to 

crowd,  to  burthen. 
0"-r*r-charge',  81 :  #.    An  excess  of  load;  a  too 

great  charge  for  goods  supplied. 
7b  O'-ver-cumb",  (-cllmt,  115,  156)  v.  a.    To 

climb  over. 
To  CX-ver-cloud",  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  cloud. 
7b  C-vbr-CLOY^,  v.  a.   To  nil  beyond  satiety. 
To  (y-vBR-coMB",  A'-veT-cOm",  107,1  v.  a.  and 
1  (y-ver-came/'»6'-ver-camt'r,        >  n.  To  con- 
Cy-veT-corae,"  &'-ver-cum",  !  <jner ;  tosur- 

tnonnt ;  in  a  literal  sense,  not  now  used,  to  come  over 
or  upon.  (Macbeth,  a.  iii.  so.  4 ;)  to  overflow:— item.  To 
gain  the  superiority. 
O'-veT-cotrr-eT,  *.  One  that  overcomes. 
C-ver-cortt/'-ing-l*;,  <*d.  With  superiority. 
To  O-VBR-COUNr',  v.  a.  To  rate  at  too  much. 
7b  C-vbr-cov^-er,  (-cuv'-er,  116)  v.  a.  To  cover 

throughout. 
(y-YER-CRSD"-u-LOUB,  120:  a.  Too  credulous. 
7b  C-VBR-CROir",  (-crow,  7)  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To 

Crow.)  To  crow  over  as  in  triumph. 
7b  C-ver-datb",  v.  a.  To  date  beyond  the  proper 

day. 
Cy-VBR-DZGflT",  (-ditt,  1 15, 162)  a.  Covered  over. 

[Obs.] 
7b  Cy-VER-rx/',  (-d53, 1 07)  v.  a.  and  n.  {Jrr. — see 
To  Do.)   To  do  too  much ;  to  harass;  specially,  to 
cook  too  much  :—ne*.  To  labour  too  hard  j  to  cook  too 
much. 
7©  Cy-VBR-DRAw",  25  :  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Draw.) 
To  draw  beyond  one's  credit  on  a  banker  or  merchant. 
7b  (y-VER-DRESs",  v.  a.  To  dress  to  excess. 
7b  C-vER-DniW,  158 :  v.  a,  (Jrr. — see  To  Drink) 

To  drink  to  excess. 
7b  Cy-VER-DRiVE",  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Drive.)  To 

drive  to  excess. 
7b  Cy-VBR-DR*",  v.  a.  To  dry  too  much. 
C-vbr-bV'-GER,  (-gttCT,  77)  a.  Too  eager. 
<y-ver-ea"-yer-ly,  ad.  Too  eagerly. 
C-ver-ea^-yer-neM,  s .  Excessive  eagerness. 
7bO'-YBR-EMP/'-Tr,  156  :  v.  a.  To  make  too  empty. 
Tbe  ecbemee  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  whlc 
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7b  Cy-TBR-BfV,  106  :  v.  a.    To  superintend ;  to 

observe. 
C-VER-F.IL,  (-fauil,  112)  #.  Cataract.  [Balegh.] 
7b  CX-VER-float",  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  water. 
7b  (y-vER-PLOPF",  (-flow,  7)  v.  «.  and  a.   To  be 

fuller  than   the  brim  can   hold;   to  exuberate,  to 

abound: — act   To  fill  to  the  brim,  to  deluge,  to  drown. 
Cy-ver-flott^,  81  :  4*.  Inundation,  exuberanc«. 
CV-ver-flW-ing,  a.  and  «.    Exuberant,  copfoas: — 

r .  Exuberance,  copiousness. 
0"-veT-flW-ing-ly,  ad.  Exuberantly.  [Boyle.] 
ty'VCT-Rovm",  part.  Overflowed,  for  which  it  is  in- 
correctly used  by  Swift,  Bentley ,  and  others,  Jfases 
being  the  participle  not  of  To  Ftow,  but  To  Fig. 
To  <y-VER-FLU8Uv,  v.  a.  To  flush  to  excess, 

7b  C-ver-flt",  V.  a.  (Irr.— see  To  Hy.)  To  pass 

over  by  flying. 
Cy-VER-FOR^-w^RD,  140,  18  :  a.  Forward  to  excess. 
Cy-Vfr-for^-ward-neM,  #.  Too  great  forwardness. 

7b  <y-VER-FHEJGHT~,   (-fraxt,   100,    162)  v.  a. 

(See  To  Freight)  To  loud  too  heavily,  as  a  ship. 
(r-VBR-FRirrr'-Fn,  109,  117:  a.  Too  luxuriant. 

To  (X-ver-^et",  (-guSt,  77)  v.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Get) 
To  overtake,  to  come  up  with.  [Sidney.] 

7b  Cy-VER-aiLD",  (-gMffld,  77)  •.  a.  To  gild  oicr. 

7b  C-VER-GIRd",  (-gMkerd,  77)  v.*.    To  gird  too 
closely. 

7b  C-VER-aLANCR*,  11 :  v.  a.   To  run  over  with 
the  eye. 

7b  (X-VER-oo",  I  v.  a.  To  exceed,  to  sw- 

I  (y-ver-wSnt  ,  >  pass;  in   a  literal   sense. 

Cy-v^r-g^>ne",  (-g5n)J  disused,    to    go  ovw   or 

cover :  To  be  overgone  with  grief  or  care.  Stc,  is  to  be 

irretrievably  plunged  into  it,  to  be  undone  by  it. 

7b  CX-VER-OORQK  ,  v.  a.  To  gorge  to  excess. 

O-VBR-aRASSED",  (-grist,   114,    143)    a.    Over- 
grown with  grass.  [Spenser.] 

<y-v£R-aRE^i/,  (grate,  100)  81 :  a.  Too  grant. 

To  C-ver-groip",  (-grow,  7)  "j  9.  a.  and  it.  To 

1  C-ver-grev",  (-groB,  109)  V  cover  with  growih 

(y-vrr-grottm",  (-grone,  7)  )  or   herbage  :     to 

grow  beyond,  to  rise  above:—***.  To  grow  brywad 

the  fit  or  natural  size. 

O"-vrr-grot0lA'>  81  :  «.  Excessive  growth. 

7b  <y-VER-HAi.B",  v.  a.  To  overhaul,  which  see. 

7b  <y-vER-HAM~-Di.E,  101  :  v.  a.  To  handle  or 
mention  too  much. 

7b  C-VBR-HANa",  v.  a.  and  fi.  (>r. — see  To  Hang ) 
To  jut  or  impend  over. 

7b  (/-ver-har'-den,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To  make  too  bent 

C-VER-HA^-sTr,  105:  a.  Too  quick; 

<y*ver-ha'"-sti-)y>  ad.  In  too  great  a  hurry. 

C-vrr-ha"-st*-ness,  s.  Precipitation. 

7b  Cy-VER-HAUL.",  2b:  v.  a.  TovnfoJd  or  loosen,  a*  the 
tackle  of  a  ship ;  to  pull  over  as  loose  tackle  in  onsrr 
to  examine  j  to  examine  unceremoniously;  to  exa- 
mine over  again. 

O'-VBR-he^d"   (-he'd,  120)  ad.  Aloft;  inthenesnik 

7b  0'-VER-HBAR/,',  43 :  «.  €u  (/rr.— s«  To  Hear. 
To  hear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heart. 

C-veT-hcard",  (-herd,  137)  a.  Beard  as  by  accident, 

7b  C-vbr-hblk",  t>.  a.  To  cover  over.  [B.  Jon.] 

7b  C-V£R-hbnd",  v,  a.  To  overtake.  [Spenser.] 

7b  C-VBR-joy",  v.  a.  To  transport  with  detigbi. 

C-VEB-JOy'  81  :  *.  Transport,  ecstasy. 

7b  Cr-VER-LA"-BOt7R,  120 :  v.  a.  To  hemse  vritk 
toil ;  also,  to  execute  u  ith  too  much  care. 

To  C-vBk'LADb",  v.  a.  To  load  too  much. 

0/-Vtfrla"-d(TD,  114  :  part.  a.  Chrer-butbened. 

Overlaid. — See  under  To  Overlay. 

7b  C-ver-lap",  v,  a.  To  lap  or  fold  over. 

i  Um  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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OVER- 

(y  tbr-ulrob",  a.  Larger  than  enough. 

To  C-VBR-LAtH*',  v.  ft.  To  exaggerate.  [Barrow.] 

C-veT-lasb/'-ing-Iy,  ad.  With  exaggeration.  [Obt.] 

To  C-vbr-lay",  v.  a.  To  oppress  by  too  much  weight 
or  power;  to  place  tomething  npon;  in  special  deri- 
vative tenses,  to  (mother  by  something  incumbent,  as 
by  the  body  of  the  nurse  in  bed  with  an  infant;  henee, 
to  crush,  to  overwhelm;  to  cover  the  surface,  as  of 
any  work  in  wood  or  other  substance,  with  a  different 
substance,  as  a  metaL 

C'-veT-layMng,  81 :  #.    A  superficial  covering. 

To  Cy-V-ER-LRAP",  v.  a.    To  puss  by  a  jump. 

C-ver-lraperf",  (-l«pt,  135,  120,  114,  143)  (See 
To  Leap.) 

0"-VER-LJE4TH'-lttt,  120:  8.  The  apper-leather. 
[Shaks.] 

7b  0'-vbr-ijuv'/-bh,  (-1*v'-vti,  120,  114)  v.  o. 
To  swell  out  too  much  as  by  excess  of  leaven;  to 
corrupt 

0"-vbr-ljght',  (-lite,  115)  «.    Too  strong  a  light. 

7b  C-ter-utb",  Miv,  104)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  live 
longer  than,  to  survive  :— aev.  To  live  too  long. 

Cy'-vrr-liv'-er,  *.    A  survivor. 

7b  C-vbr-LOAdP,  7:  v,  a.  (See  To  Load.)  To 
load  to  excess. 

C-vbr-lonq",  a.    Too  long. 

To  C-vbr-look",  118:  v.  a.  To  view  from  a 
higher  pUce ;  to  be  on  more  elevated  ground ;  to  see 
from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder  of  another;  to  look 
over  or  through  carefully ;  to  supervise  or  superin- 
tend :  with  another  meaning  of  the  prefix,  to  look  be- 
yond or  by  what  is  under  the  eyes,— either  through 
Indulgence,  or  through  neglect. 

<y-veT-lo©k"-eT,  «.    One  that  overlooks,  a  supervisor. 

0"-V«R-LOOP/,  a.   The  same  with  or/opt  which  see. 

7b  (y-vBR-LOVXv,  (-luv,  107)  v.  a.  To  love  to 
excess. 

Overly.— ^8ee  with  the  words  immediately  under  Over. 

0/-VBr-mas"-tbd,  1 1 :  a.    Having  too  much  mast. 

7b  C-vbr-ma^'-tbr,  1 1 :  v.  a.    To  ovej  power. 

7b  CV-YBR-match",  v.  a.    To  subdue. 

C'-vrr-match7,  81 :  *.    One  superior  in  power. 

To  (y-YER-uBAj'-UKR,  (-mSzli'-'oor,  120,  147) 
v.  a.  To  nwasnre  or  estimate  too  largely. 

C-VCT-meaj'-wre,  81 :  «.    Excess  of  measure. 

7b  C-VJER-Mur",  188:  v.  a.  To  mix  with  too  much. 

O-TBR-MOr/'-EAT,  a.    Modest  to  excess. 

Ovbrmost. — See  immediately  under  Over. 

C'-vbr-much',  81,  63 :  a.  ad.  and  *.  Too  much, 
more  than  enough :— «*.  In  too  great  a  degree;— •*. 
More  than  enough. 

C'Ver-moch'-nett,  t.    Exuberance.   [B.  Jon.] 

7b  C-vbr-mui/'-ti-TUDB,  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  num- 
ber. [Milton] 

O^-VER-moHT7,  (-nTtt,  115)  t.  Night  before  bed- 
time. [Shake.] 

09*  See  the  remarks  under  Offer. 

To  O^Br-name",  ».  a.    To  nnmc  over  or  in  series. 

7b  <y-vBR-NoiSB",  (-noyz,  151)  v,  a.  To  put 
down  by  noise. 

7b  (y-Y-BR.op"-PiCB,  (-ffoa,  105)  v.  a.  To  lord  by 
virtue  of  an  office. 

C-vbr-of-pio"-k>!T8,  (-tt*h'-ut,  147, 120)  a.  Too 
busy,  too  ready  to  intermeddle. 

7b  O-TBR-pajht",  v.  a.    To  colour  or  describe  too 

strongly. 
To  O-vbr-pass",  11 :  v.  a.   (See  To  Pass.)  To  cross 
or  go  over;  with  a  different  sense  of  the  prefix,  to 
pass  with  disregard,  to  omit,  not  to  comprise. 
To  C-vbr-pay",  v.  a.  (£r. — See  To  Pay.)  To  pay 

or  reward  too  much. 
To  O-VBRt.eeeh",  v.  a.    To  overlook.    [Shaks.] 


OVER- 

7b  C-vbr-pbrch",  v.  a.    To  fly  over. 

7b  (y-VER-PBR-srADE",  (-swadt,  145)  v.  a.  To 
persuade  against  one's  Inclination. 

7b  0,-VER-Fic'r-TC7RB,  (-t&re,  147)  v.  a.  To  ex- 
ceed the  representation  or  picture.  [Shaks.] 

4&-  The  more  obvious  sense  would  be,  to  picture  too 
highly. 

C-ver-plus,  g.   The  surplus. 

To  <y-VBR-PLr",  V.  a.    To  employ  too  laboriously. 

7b  C-vbr-poibb",  (-poyx,  151,  189)  c.  «.  To 
outweigh,  to  preponderate. 

0"-VeT-poUe',  81  :  $,    Preponderant  weight. 

To  O-vbr-poi/'-ish,  v.  a.    To  finish  too  nicely. 

(y-VBR-PON^-DBR-or/i,    120:    a.     Too   heavy   or-* 
depressing.  ' 

7b  C-vbr-pom",  116:  v.  a.  To  hasten  oveV 
quickly.  [Shaks.] 

7b  O'-VBR-powbr",  53 :  v.  a.  To  vanquish  by  forcj ; 
to  be  predominant  over ;  to  oppress  by  superiority. 

7b  C-vbr-PREm",  v.  a.    To  overwhelm. 

7b  C-vbr-prize",  v.  a.    To  value  too  highly. 

0/-vbr-prompt//,  156:  a.    Too  prompt. 

O-v^r- promptness,  #.    Precipitation. 

7b  0/-VBR-pRO-POR"-rzorf,  130,  89  :  ».  a.  To 
make  of  too  great  a  proportion. 

C-VER-Ql7i"-ET-NBSi,  188:  8.  Too  much  quietness. 

To  O-ybr-raxb",  v.  a.  To  break  in  upon,  as  waves 
over  a  ship  while  she  is  at  anchor. 

C-vbr-rajve.",  158 :  a.    Too  rank  or  luxuriant. 

7b  Cy-ver-rate*,  v.  a.    To  rate  at  too  much. 

To  C-VBr-reacr*,  (See  To  Reach.)  v.  a.  and  n. 
Literally,  to  reach  beyond  in  any  direction;  more 
commonly,  to  reach  beyond  in  a  figurative  sense,  to 
deceive,  to  circumvent:— neu.  [Farriery.]  To  strike 
the  hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  so  that  the  toes  hit 
against  the  fore  shoes. 

0"-vtr-reach'-eT,  «.    One  that  overreaches;  a  cheat. 

7b  (y-VBR-RBAo",  v.  a,  (See  To  Read.)  To  peruse. 
[Shaks.] 

7b  CK-vbr-red"  v,  a.  To  smear  with  red.  [Shaks.] 

To  C-vbr-ride'',  v .  a.  (Irr. — See  To  Ride.)  To 
ride  over ;  to  ride  too  much. 

7b  0'-vbr-ri,/-pbn,  114  :  t».  a.   To  make  too  ripe. 

7b  C-vbr-roabV',  7 :  v.  a.   To  roast  too  much. 

7b  O-VBR-Rr/LB",  109:  v.  a.  To  influence  or  con- 
trol by  predominant  power;  to  govern  with  high 
authority;  in  law,  to  supersede  or  reject. 

CK-ver-n/Minp;,  a.    Exerting  a  controlling  power. 

0"-veT-rV-lrr,  81  :  «.    One  who  controls. 

To  CK-vbr-run",  lea.  and  n.    To  run  or  spread 

I  C-ver-ran",  >  over;  hence,  to  ravage  by  incur- 
C-veT-run",  J  slons;  to  do  mischief  by  num- 
bers; with  another  sense  of  the  prefix,  to  injure  by 
treading  down;  also,  to  outrun,  to  leave  behind; 
among  priuters,  to  run  beyond  the  proper  length  by 
reason  of  insertions,  so  that  the  lines  must  be  newly 
disposed:— mm.  To  overflow,  to  be  more  than  full. 

0'-ver-run"-ner,  t.    One  that  overruns. 

C-vbr-sea,  3 :  a.    From  beyond  sea. 

7*o  CK-vbr-see7',  v.  a.  (Jrr. — See  To  See.)  To  super- 
intend, to  overlook ;  in  old  authors,  to  pass  by  without 
seeing,  to  omit. 

<y-veT-8een",  a.    Overlooked ;  mistaken. 

O- vrr-se"-eT,  s.  One  who  overlooks,  a  superintendent ; 
specially,  a  superintendent  of  the  parochial  provision 
for  the  poor. 

To  C-vER-aET",  v.  a.  and  n.  (/rr.— See  To  Set.) 
To  turn  from  off  the  basis;  to  subvert  j  to  throw  over;— 
neu.  To  be  turned  upside  down,  to  be  subvened. 

To  C-VBR-SHADE7',  V,  a.    To  cover  with  shade. 

7b  C-vBR-SHAr/'-oiF,  8 :  v.  a.  To  throw  a  shadow 
over  ;  to  cover  with  superior  influence;  to  shelter,  to 
protect 
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OVER-       . 

To  C-vbr-shoot",  ]  v.  a.  and  11.    To  shoot  be- 

I    O'-ver-ahot",        >  yond;  to  pass  swiftly  over; 

O^ver  shot",       J  with  the  rociprocal  pronoun, 

to  venture  too  far  :—•««.  To  flv  beyond  the  mark. 
0"-VER-8JGHT/,  (-si U,  115)  ol :  *.  (Compare  with 

the  verb   To  Oversee.)    Superintendence,   [Obs.;] 

mistake,  error. 
To  O'-VER-ske",  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  bulk. 
To  O'-VER-SKB",  v,  a.    To  plaster  over  at  with  a 

size  or  compost.  [Shaks.] 
To  O'-YER-SKiV',  v.  a.    To  skip  or  leap  over. 
To  O'-VEr-sleep",  v.  a.  (/r*\— See  To  Sleep.)  To 

sleep  too  long. 
To  CK-ver-slip",  v.  a.    To  let  slip  by. 
7b  O'-ver-sloip",   7:    v.   a.    To   render   alow. 

[Hammond.] 
To  C-ver-snoif",  7:  v,  a.    To  covor  with  anow. 
(y-vER-soi-r/',  (-soled,  116)  a.   Sold  at  too  high  a 

price. 
CK-ver-soon",  ad.    Too  aoon. 
To  0'-VER-S0R"-R0ir,8:  v.  a.  To  afflict  excessively. 
To  C-VER-SPEAX",  v.  a.  (/rr.— See  To  Speak.)  To 

speak  too  much ;  to  enhance  by  grandiloquous  words. 
O'-YER-SPBNi",  a.    Wearied,  harassed,  forespent 
To  CK-vER'SPREiiD",  (-spre'd,  120)   v.  a.  and  *, 

(7rr.— See  To  Spread.)  To  spread  over;  to  scatter 

over : — ncu.  To  be  spread  over. 
To  (y-vER-STAND",  v.  a.  (Irr. — See  To  Stand.)  To 

stand   out   too   much  in  conditions  or  bargaining. 

[Dryden.] 
To  C-VEr-STAre",  v.  n.  To  stare  wildly.  rAscham.] 
To  0/-VER-8TEP//,  v.  a.    To  exceed. 
To  O'-ver-stocb/',  v.  a.    To  crowd  with  stock ;  to 

All  too  full. 
0"-veT-*tOCk',  81 :  f.    Superabundance. 
To  Of-YER-STORE//,  v.  a.   To  store  with  too  much. 
To  O'-yer-strato",  v.  n.  and  a.    To  straiu  to  ex- 
cess .—act.  To  stretch  too  far. 
To  Cy-VER-STREW",  HO,  109:  v.a.    (/rr.— See 

To  Strew.)    To  strew  or  spread  over. 
To  (y-VER- strike",  t>.  a.    To  strike  beyond. 
To  O'-VER-BWAY/',  v.  a.    To  overrule,  to  bear  down. 
To  O'-VER-BWBLl/', «.  a.  To  swell  above,  to  overflow. 
*5a?*  See  Ovkbt  and  its.  relations,  which  belong  not  to 

this  class,  hereafter. 

.  a.    To  come  up  with 

■  something  going  before ; 

catch;    to   take    by 


>  son 
l:j  to 


v.  a.    To  impose  too  heavy 


To  tax  too  heavily, 
turn  upside 
subvert ;  to 
defeat,   to 


a.  To  tax  too 
\  v.  a.  To  to 

) :  >  down,  to  st 
J  ruin;    to 


To  O'-ver-takb' 
I  C-Vtfr-took",  118 
<y-ver-ta"-kcn,  114 

surprise. 
To  O'-ver-tasb.",  11: 

a  task  or  injunction  on. 
To  C-VER-TAX",  188; 
To  C-ver- throw",  7 
I  O'-vfr-Mm*",  11 0,109 
0'-ver-/Ar<w«",  7 

conqner. 
CV-vrr-MroK/,  #.    State  of  being  overturned,  ruin ; 

degradation;  discomfiture,  defeat. 
C'-ver-ZAroKZ-er,  36 :  # .    One  that  overthrows. 
To  O'-yer-wtw^rt",  (-ttwaSsrt,  140)  v.  a.    To 

oppose. 
0"-vrr-Mwart',  81 :  pre/*,  a.  and  #.    Across. — 

arf/.  Opposite';  being  over  against,  [Dryden;]  cross- 
ing perpendicularly ;  perverse,  peevish,  [Obs.  ;)—$.  A 

cross  or  adverse  circumstance,  [Obs.] 
(y'-ver-ZAwart'-ness,  «.    Posture  across;  pervcrse- 

ness.  [Obs.] 
To  O'-yer-tire",  v,  a.    To  tire  to  excess. 
To  (y-YER-Ti"-TLE,  101 :  v,  a.    To  give  too  high 

a  tide  to. 
tar  Sec  Ovxutly  hereafter  under' Overt. 
Overtook. — See  To  Overtake  above. 


OVI 

To  O'-VER-TOP7',  v.  a.  To  rise  above  the  top;  to 
excel ;  to  make  of  less  note  by  superior  exceUcurc. 

To  O'-veR-TOWEr",  53 :  v.  a.  To  soar  too  bi^u  ; 
to  tower  above. 

7b  O'-ver-trip",  v.  a.    To  trip  over. 

To  C-ver-troif",  7 :  v.  a.  To  think  too  lughly. 
[Obs.] 

To  O'-ver-trust",  v.  a.    To  trust  too  far. 

&&•  See  Ovekture  hereafter  under  Overt. 

To  0/-VER-TURN//,  V,  a.    To  subvert;  to  conquer. 

0"-ver-turn',  81 :  «.    An  overthrow. 

0"-Yer-tum'-er,  f .    A  subverter. 

To  C-VER-VAl/'-CE,  r.  a.    To  rate  too  highly. 

To  (y-vER-YEJL",  (-vail,  100)  v.  a.  To  cover  as 
with  a  veil. 

To  O-ver-vote",  v.  a.  To  outvote. 

To  O'-YER-W^TCh",  (-WOfcch,  140)  v.  a.  To  aubdae 
by  long  want  of  rest. 

(y-ver-watch**",  114, 143:  a.  Tired  by  watehiug, 

O'-ver-wbab/',  3  :  a.  Too  weak. 

To  C-vER-WBAR"-r,  43,  105:  v.a.  To  subdue 
with  fatigue. 

To  (y-VER-WE^TH^-ER,  (-WeW-eT,  120)  9.  O.  To 
bruise  or  batter  by  violence  of  weather. 

7b  Cy-VER-WEEN",  V.  it.  To  think  too  highly  ;  to 
reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought. 

C-Vf  r-ween"-inp;,  a.  That  thinks  too  highly,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  one's  self. 

(y.ver-ween"-ing-Ijr,  ad.  With  too  i 
or  conceit 

To  <y-VER-WE/GH",  (-wa\j,  100,162)  CO.  To  ex- 
ceed in  weight 

(y'-vrr-wei^At',  f.    Preponderance. 

7b  0'-ver- whelm",  (-hwSlm,  56)  v.  «?.  To  owe 
spread  and  cover  with  something  of  crushing  pow 
or  weight;  to  immerse  and  bear  down,  as  in  a  fluid; 
with  a  literal  meaning  of  the  prefix,  to  pat  or  phc* 
completely  over. 

0"-ver-t£»Aelm',  #.  Act  of  overwhelming.    [Young.] 

0/-Vtfr-u>Aelm"-ing-!y,  ad.   So  as  to  overwhdm. 

To  O'-VER-wino",  v.a.  To  outflank.  [Milt.:  proae] 

Cy-VER-WISE",  (-W12W,  151)  a.    Wise  to  affectation 

(y-ver-wiie^-nesg,  *.   Science  falsely  so  called. 

To  C-VER-WORd",  141 :  v.  a.   To  overspeak. 

7b  O'-ver-worb/',  141 :  v.a.  (See  To  Work.)  Totiic 

C-ver-worn",  (-wyurn,  130)  part.  a.  Wore  out; 
spoiled  by  time  or  use. 

To  (y-VER.|FR*B"-TLE,  (-r&'-Bl,  157,  156,  101) 
v.  a.  To  subdue  by  wrestling. 

(y-vER-WROPGHT",  (-rls»t,  126,  162)  part.  a. 
(Compare  with  the  verb  To  Over-work.)  Ovct- worked : 
laboured  too  much;  worked  all  over;  in  Shakspeare't 
Com.  of  Err.,  tenth  line  before  the  conclusion  of  a.  1, 
the  editors  have  properly  changed  o'er-wromgkt*  whica 
makes  little  or  uo  sense  with  the  context,  into  o'tr 
taught,  i.  e.  o'er-reached;  as  being  the  word  which  the 
poet  in  all  probability,  used. 

(y-vER-YEARED",  114:  a.  Too  old.   [BairfaxJ 

O'-YER-zbalEd",  114:  a.  Ruled  by  too  much  seal 
[Fuller.] 

(y-YCT-X*al"-0«8,  (-iSl'-us,  120)  a.   Too  xealous. 

OVERT=67-veTt,  36:  a.  Open;  open  to  vfcw, 
public,  apparent 

C-vert-ly,  ad.   Openly,  In  open  view. 

O'-VER-riTRE,  (-tin,  147)  t.  An  opening,  mn  ar*ei 
ture,  an  open  place,  (Spenser,  Bp.  Hall,  Cotton ;]  dis- 
closure, [Shaks.;]  in  modern  use,  a  proposal,  some- 
thing offered  to  consideration ;  in  a  special  sense,  u* 
opening  piece,  generally  a  musical  performance,  whit  a 
introduces  some  principal  performance  to  follow. 

OVIDUCT,  OVIFORM,  OVIPAROUS, 
OVOLO.— See  among  the  words  following  Oval, 
and  before  Ovation. 


lbs  KbcmM  saUrs,  and  tbs  priadpln  to  which  tbt  numbm  rtfsr,  precis  ths  Dktbaary. 

Vowels:  gaU'-wi^:  cb^p'-mau:  p^-pf:  l4«:  good :  j*^,  i.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,  *, '%,  &c  mm ie9  171. 


Ol'-i-od"-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 

.V ,^ ,„   ^ 

The  $harp  or  acid 


the  compound  of oxygen  and  iodine. 
Ox-a'-lis,  (ock-gaMI*,  188)  #. 


herb  called  sorrel. 
Oar-al'-ic,  88 :   a.    Pertaining  to,  or  extracted  from 

sorrel;  as  oxalic  acid. 
OaZ-a-late,  t.    A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 

oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 
Ojr/-  r-QON,  (SckV-i-gon)  «.  A  triangle  having  three 

sharp  or  acute  angles. 
Oy-r-CRATB,  *.     Literally,  a  mixture  with  a  sharp 

substance;  the  name  of  a  mixture  of  water  and 

vinegar. 
Oj^-y-mel,  *.   A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

Oj>Tr/-Mo-dine,(6ck»-ir/-rA-dtn,  164, 105)  t.  A 
mixture  of  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar  of  roses. 

Ox'-  r-Mc/'-RON,  f.  Literally,  a  sharp  foolish  saying, 
—a  phrase  or  expression  which,  though  senseless  if 
strictly  interpreted,  is  yet  pregnant  with  meaning,  aa 
"  cruel  kindness,**  u  homed  home." 

Oxf-  r-Toif,  t.  A  word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having 
an  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

OYER— o'-yer,  «.  A  hearing,  always  joined  with 
Terminer,  which  signifies  a  determining:  hence,  a 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

O-yea7,  inter.  (Properly  Oyex.)  Hear  ye  !  the  intro- 
ductory cry  of  a  public  crier  when  he  gives  out  a 
proclamation  or  advertisement. 

OY  LET.— See  Eyelet,  under  Eye. 

OYSTER»oy'-tter,  29:  t.  A  bivalve  testaceous  Ash. 


*  Among  the  compounds  are  Oy"ster- wench',  OjTster- 
wife*,  and  Oy"*terwom'an,  each  of  which,  besides  the 
literal  meaning,  signifies  a  low  woman. 


OZiENAxs&ze'-nd,  103:  «.   An  ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  afflicts  the  patient  with  its  ill 


OXI  PAC 

OVJNE*5'-vTm,  a.  Pertaining  to  sheep. 
To  OWE,  o»=o,  189,  108:  v. a.  and  *.  Originally, 
as  frequently  in  Shakspeare,  to  have,  to  possess,  for 
which  we  now  use  own ;  in  modern  use,  to  be  held  or 
bound  to  pay  to,  to  be  indebted  to;  to  be  under  obli- 
gation for ;  to  have  from,  as  a  consequence  of  a  cause: 
--»*«.  To  be  bound  or  obliged,  for  which  we  now  use 
Ought  in  the  present  tense,  which  was  formerly  only 
the  preterit  of  To  Owe  in  an  active  sense :—  See  Ought. 
OttAiog,  a.     Due  as  a  debt;  as.  He  knows  what  is 
owing  to  a  father:— imputable  as  an  effect;  as,  His 
misery  is  owing  to  lib  carelessness;  i.e.  is  imputable 
as  an  effect  to,  &&:  if  custom  would  permit,  we  should 
use  owed  in  the  latter  case,  and  owing  only  in  the 
fbrmer. 
O  WL=owl,  31 :  f.    A  bird  that  flies  chiefly  in  the 
night,  lives  in  hollow  trees,  makes  a  howling  or  hoot* 
ing  noise,  and  eats  mice. 
OvrMet,  «.  An  owl;  it  is  not  originally  the  diminutive, 

but  is  often  so  understood. 
Owl'-ish,  a.   Resembling  an  owl. 
49"  Among  the  compounds  are  0wF4>ght,  (glimmering 

light,  such  as  owls  love:)  OwV-lihe,  &c 
OWLER,  ttl'-er,  127,  119:  #.    A  corruption  pro- 
bably of  wooUer,  applied  to  one  who  carries  wool 
abroad  illicitly;  hence,  one  who  carries  contraband 
goods:  [Swift] 
Ostrr-ing,  *.   An  offence  against  public  trade.   Black- 
stone  considers  the  word  as  related  to  owl,  because 
the  offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  b  generally 
.  committed  at  night :  such  relationship,  if  real,  would 
*  require  a  correspondent  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
OvVN=o*n=5aD,  7,  108:  a.    (Compare  To  Owe, 
of  which  it  was  originally  the  participle.)  Belonging, 
possessed,  peculiar ;  as,  my  own,  four  own,  &c,  i.  e. 
belonging  to  me,  peculiar  to  you,  &c. ;  the  noun-sub- 
stantive,  though  very  frequently  understood,  b  never 
of  necessttv  considered  as  Included  in  the  word,  which 
may  therefore  always  be  deemed  an  adjective. 
To  Own,  v.  a.    To  avow  for  one's  own ;  to  hold  by 

right;  to  acknowledge. 
Oipn'-er,  36 :   s.    One  to  whom  anything  belongs, 

matter,  possessor. 
Oarrr'-eT-ahip,  t.   Property,  rightful  possession. 
OWRE=owr,  189  :=our,  53 :  «.    Some  beast  not 

accurately  known,  larger  than  a  buffalo.  [Obs.] 
OWSE.— See  Oo*e:  Ou/ser  U  defined  by  Ash  to  be 

bark  and  water  mixed  in  a  tan  pit. 
OX,  5cks,  188  :  sing,      1  *.  A  generic  name  for  the 
Oxen,  ock'-an,  114:  pi.  }  bovine  genus  of  animals; 

specially,  and  more  commonly,  a  castrated  bull. 
thW*  Among  the  compounds  are  Of -tike,  Of -eyed, 
(having  full  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox  j)  Of-Jly,  (a  fly 
hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle ;)  Of -gang,  (as  much 
land  as  an  ox  can  plough  in  a  year,  ordinarily  taken 
for  fifteen  acres:)  Ox*  stall,  (stand  or  stall  for  oxen;) 
and  names  of  various  plants,  as  Of -bane;  Of -eye; 
Of-heet;  Of -lip;  Ox',  tongue.  Uz. 
OXALATE,  OXALIC,  OXIDE,  &c— See  in  the 

ensuing  class. 
OXYGEN,  ockV-i-jSn,  188:  #.  Literally,  the  ge- 
nerator of  substances  sharp  to  the  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
of  acids ;  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  insipid,  colour- 
less,  and  inodorous,  which  is  the  supporter  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  chief  among  the  supporters  of  com- 
bustion. 
To  Ojr".y-gen-ize',t>.  a.  To  acidify  by  oxygen:  some 

chemists  use  To  Ox'ygenate. 
Ox-vo'-ennw*,  (ocksvfd'-gen-ua,  81,  120)  a.  Per- 

tafnlng  to  oxygen,  or  obtained  from  it. 
Ox'- ids,  t.  A  substance  combined  with  oxygen  without 
being  in  the  state  of  an  acid:  thb  used  to  be  written 
(Xtyde,  correspondently  to  its  etymology :— See  ide  in 
the  Index  of  Terminations  preceding  the  Dictionary. 
7b  Ox"-»-dize',  v.  a.  and  /».  To  turn  to  the  state  of 

an  oxide. 
Ox'-i-da"-rioD,  89 :  *.   The  act  of  turning  to  the  state 
of  an  oxide ;  or  of  combining,  in  some  certain  degree, 
with  oxygen. 

The  alga  =  is  used  aftor  modes  of  spcUlag  that  have  ao  irregularity  or  wand. 

Consonants:  mlsh-uD,  t.  e,  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165  :  Am,  166  :  then,  166. 
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P  is  popularly  the  fifteenth  letter  of  tho  alphabet, 
though  really  the  sixteenth :  see  J :  its  sound  is 
the  74th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  forms, 
with  h  following  it,  a  digraph  equivalent  toft  see 
Prin.  163.  It  is  often  silent  when  Joiued  with  conso- 
nants articulated  by  the  same  organs :  see  Prin.  156, 
157.  As  abbreviations,  P.  M.  stand  tor  post  meridiem}, 
afternoon,  and  P.  S.  for  postscript. 

PAAGE=pa'-ag«,  *.   A  sort  of  toll.    [Obs.] 

PABULAR^paV-i-Iar,  <r.  Pertaining  to  food. 

Pat/-u-lo«g,  120:  a.    Alimontol. 

ParV-u-lum,  [Lat.]  #.  Food.  [Technical.] 

Par/-u-la/r-/wii,  89  :  «.  Act  of  feeding  or  procuring 
provender.  • 

PACATED^pa-ca'-tSd,  a.  Appeased.  [Unusual] 

Pa-ca'-/i0n,'89:  s.    Act  of  appeasing. 

PACE=pac*,  t.  Step,  single  change  of  the  foot  in 
walking;  gait;  degree  of  celerity;  a  gradation  of 
business,  [a  Gallicism ;]  the  quantity  supposed  to  be 
measured  by  the  foot  from  the  place  where  it  is  taken 
up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  mediated  by  a  step  of 
the  other  foot,  which  quantity  is  taken  strictly  for 
five  feet  |  a  particular  movement  which  liorses  are 
taught,  though  some  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lift- 
ing the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  race,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  move  on  slowly;  to 
move;  in  horsemanship  to  move  with  the  peculiar 
step  called  a  pace:— act.  To  measure  by  steps;  to  re- 
gulate in  motion. 

V&Ctd,  (pa\8t,  114,  143)  a.  Having  a  particular 
gait ;  perfect  in  paces,  applied  to  horses,  and  thence 
to  persons,  generally  in  a  bad  sense,  as  thorough-paced. 

Pa/-cer,  36 :  s.  One  that  paces ;  a  hotse  perfect  in 
his  paces. 

PACHA,  pd-shaV,  25:  #.    The  governor  of  a  pro- 


PAD 

rince  or  city  under  the  Grand  Seignior :  it  is  often 
spelled  and  pronounced  Bashaw. 

PACHYDERMATOUS,  pack'-e-der"-ma-tug, 
161, 120:  a.  Having  a  thick  skin,  an  epithet  of  all 
the  hoofed  quadrupeds  which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the 
elephant ;  many  animals  of  this  kind  are  known  only 
in  fossil  remains. 

To  PACIFY,  paW-e-fy,  92,  105,  6:  v.  a.  To 
appease,  to  calm ;  to  restore  peace  to,  to  tranquiUise. 

Pac"-t-fl'-eT,  «.  One  who  pacifies, 

P^-cjf'-ic,  88 :  a.  Peacemaking,  mild,  gentle,  ap- 
peasing: Pacified  is  obsolescent 

Pa-ciP'-t-ca'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  peacemaker. 

Pa-cif'-i-ca'-tor-y,  129,  18 :  a.  Tending  to  make 
peace. 

Pd-cif'-t-ca"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Act  of  making  peace;  act 
of  appeasing. 

PACK = pick,  t.  A  person  of  loose  character ;  a  de- 
ceiver by  false  appearances.  [Ob*.]  To  pack  cards  is 
to  sort  them  so  thut  the  game  shall  be  iniquitously 
secured ;  a  sense  of  the  verb  noticed  here  on  account 
of  the  presumed  etymology. 

Pack'-iug,  f.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  falsehood. 

PACK=pXck, M.  A  large  bundle  tied  up  for  carriage; 
a  pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-toad,  or  240  lbs. ;  generally  a 
burthen  or  load;  hence  the  expression  a  pack  of 
troubUt,  which  the  vulgar  corrupt  into  a  peck  of  trou- 
bles ;  a  complete  single  assortment  of  playing-cards ; 
a  large  number  of  hounds  kept  together  and  accus- 
tomed to  hunt  in  company;  a  number  of  people  con- 
federated in  some  design,  generally  understood  as  a 
bad  one. 

7b  Pack,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  bind  and  press  together ; 
to  send  off  in  a  hurry,  as  goods  dispatched  by  carriage ; 
to  bring  together  and  unite  [persons]  In  order  to  se- 
cure by  their  means  a  partial  or  bad  end;  see  also  the 
remarks  in  the  previous  class :— mm.  To  tie  up  goods; 
to  be  pressed;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ;  to  remove  m  baste. 

Pack'-er,  i.  One  that  packs;  specially,  one  whose 
trade  it  is  to  prepare  merchandise  for  transit  by  sea  or 
land ;  a  person  appointed  and  sworn  to  pack  herrings. 

Pack'-age,  99;  ».  A  parcel  of  goods  packed;  a 
charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

Pack'-bt,  14  :  f.  A  small  pack  j  a  mail  of  letters ; 
the  post  ship  that  brings  letters  periodically. 

To  Pack'-et,  v.  a.  To  bind  tip  in  a  parcel  or  parcels. 

Pack'-clotH,  «.  Cloth  for  packing  goods  in. 

Pack'-horsb,  *.  Ahorse  employed  in  carrying  packs ; 
a  beast  of  burthen. 

Pack'-had-dle,  101 :  s.  The  saddle  of  a  pack-horse. 

Pack/-stakf,  11:*.  Staff  on  which  a  pedlar  occa- 
sionally supports  his  pack. 

PACK'-riTREiiD,  (-ftrgd)  *.  Strong  twine  used  in  tying 

PACrCWAX,  pack'-wacks,  188 :  t.  A  tendinous 
substance  on  the  neck  of  a  brute  animal. 

PACT=p&ckt,  8.  (Allied  by  etymology  to  Pack.)  A 
contract,  a  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Pac'-Zion,  89  :  *.   A  covenant.  [Cheyne.] 

Pac'-liou-a),  a.  By  way  of  bargain.  [Sanderson.] 

Pac-ti/'-tottt,  (-tfch'-ut,  90)  a.  SetUed  by  covenant. 

PAD=pad,  t.  (Compare  Path.)  Foot-way,  road;  an 
easy-paced  horse ;  a  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on 
foot. 

To  Pad,  v.  *.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level,  [Obs. ;] 
to  travel  gently ;  to  rob  on  foot. 

Pad'-der,  36  :  #.    A  robber  on  foot 

Pad'-nag,  #.  An  ambling  nag. 

PAD=pad,  *.  Originally  a  saddle  or  bolster  stuflfed 
with  straw ;  at  present,  a  cushion  or  soft  saddle  gene- 
rally. 

PADAR=paoV-ar,«.  Coarse  flour,  grouts.  [Wotton.] 

To  PADDLE,  pad'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  beat 
the  water  ns  with  the  hand  opeu ;  to  play  in  the  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet ;  hence,  to  finger : — act.  To  feel, 
to  play  with,  to  toy  with ;  to  propel  as  by  an  oar. 


PAI 


Pad'-dle,  *.  An  oar,  such  as  is  used  by  a  si 

or  for  rowing  a  canoe;  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  aa 

oar,  or  of  a  weapon. 
Pad'-dler,  #.    One  who  paddles. 
Pad"-di.£-8TAFf',  s.   A  staff  headed  with  broad  iron. 
Pax/'-dlJE-box,  18:  f.    One  of  the  wooden  ptajec- 

tions  on  each  side  of  a  steam-boat  or  ship,  within 

which  are  the  paddles  or  flies  that  propel  the  ▼easel. 
PADDOCK=pad'-dock,  #.    A  great  frog  or  toad. 
Pad"-dock-»toor',  «.    Mushroom  or  toadstool. 
PADDOCK=pad'-dock,  S.   A  small  encloenre  fox 

deer  or  other  animals,  sometimes  called  a  Par'roek. 
PADDY,  pid'-de^  «.    Rice  in  the  husk. 
PADELlON=p&d'4-l?f-aD,*.  Lion's  foot,  a  plant; 

also  called  Padrow-pipf. 
PADLOCK«p*d'-lock,  #.    A  lock  with  a  link  to 

lung  it  on  to  a  staple. 
To  Pad'-lock,  o.  a.   To  msten  with  a  padlock;  to 

confine. 

PADUASOY=pSd'-&-<i-soy»  co/Uq.  p*d*A- 
soy",  s.  Silk  of  Padua,  the  name  given  to  a  particular 
kind  of  silk  stuff. 

PvEAN=pe'-an,  103,  12:  «.  A  song  of  njoicfog 
in  honour  of  Apollo ;  hence,  a  song  of  triumph ;  an 
ancient  foot  in  poetry. 

PjE  DO  BAPTISM. —See  Pedobaptism. 

PAGAN =pa'-gan,  s.  and  a.  literally,  a  villager,  the 
villages  continuing  heathen  after  the  cities  were  Chris- 
tian;  hence  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  a  heal* 
one  not  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian  t--adj.  Heathenish. 

Pa'-gan-ish,  a.    Heathenish:  some  of  < 
affected  this  word  because  it  assimilated  in  1 
tion  with  popish. 

Pa'-gan-um,  «.    Heathenism. 

To  PaVmrn-ize,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  render  heathenish : — 
nru.  To  behave  like  a  heathen. 

PAGE=pagt,  s.    One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

To  Page,  v.  a.    To  mark  the  pages  of. 

Pa'-gt-Dal,  96 :  a.    Consisting  of  pages.    [Brown.] 

PAGE=pag<,  r.  Primarily,  a  boy  or  a  boy  child ; 
a  young  boy  attending,  rather  in  formality  than  in 
servitude,  on  a  great  person. 

To  Page,  v.  a.    To  attend  as  a  page.   [Shaks.] 

PAGEANT,  p&d'-jant,  t.  and  a.  (Contracted  in 
pronunciation  from  pay'-e-ant :  see  Prin.  92.)  A 
statue  in  a  show ;  any  show,  a  spectacle  of  entertain- 
ment; any  thing  showy,  without  duration: — a.  Showy, 
pompous,  ostentatious,  superficial. 

To  Fag'-eant,  v.  a.-  To  exhibit  in  show.    [Shake.] 

Pag'-eant-ry,  «.  Ostentations  show. 

PAGODA=pa-go'-da,  c.  A  name  applied  by 
Europeans  to  the  Hindoo  temples ;  by  early  writers 
to  the  idols  they  contained,  in  which  sense  JV  ew 
was  the  more  usual  form  of  the  word ;  it  is  also  the 
European  name  of  a  small  gold  coin  formerly  our  real 
in  the  South  of  India,  value  from  about  St.  to  9s. 

PAID.— Sec  To  Pay. 

PAIL=pa\l,  s.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  milk  or 
water  is  commonly  carried. 

Pail'-fal,  117:  «.    Quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

PA  1L-M  AlL=*pa\i-ma\l',  coUoq.  p«l-meT,  119:*. 
Pall-mall,  as  spelled  by  many  old  writers, 

PAlN=pa\n,  t.  A  bodily  sensation  various  In  de- 
gree from  slight  uneasiness  to  extreme  torture ;  henre, 
uneasiness  of  thought  In  correspondent  degrees ;  suf- 
fering of  any  kind  inflicted  as  a  punishment, — penalty ; 
punishment  denonneed ;  labour,  toil,  effort,  task,  to 
which  sense  the  singular  is  obsolete;  the  throes  ot 
childbirth,  in  which  special  sense  also  the  word  is 
used  in  the  plural. 

To  PAIN,  v.  a.  To  afflict  with  pain ;  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun,  to  labour. 

Pain'- fu I,  117:  a.    Fall  of  pain;  afflictive,  < 
industrious,  laborious. 
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Pain'-itfl-ljr,  ad.    With  pain;  laboriously. 

Pain'-ful-ness,  *.    Affliction  ;  laboriousness. 

Pain'-leM,  a.    Free  from  pain  or  trouble. 

PainV-ta-king,  a.    Laborious  industrious. 

PainV-ta-ker,  143  :  #.    A  laborious  person. 

PA  1 N IM = paY-n?m ,  s.  and  a.  A  Pagan . — a.  Pagan, 

infidel.  [Obs.  or  Poet] 
To  PAINT=pa'int,  v.  a.  To  repreaent  by  colour*, 
including  delineation;  to  lay  a  colouring  substance 
or  coating  on  a  superficies ;  to  deck  with  colours  in 
fraud  or  ostentation ;  to  represent  or  describe,  to  colour 
or  diversify  not  really,  but  to  the  thoughts; — am.  To 
practise  painting;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  painting  the  face, 

Paiut,  #.  A  colouring  substance  or  pigment ;  colours 
representative  of  any  thing}  colours  laid  on  the  face. 

PaiuV-er,  *.  One  who  represents  by  delineation  and 
colours ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  paint  and  otherwise 
drcorate  buildings  and  furniture;  also,  probably  of 
different  etymology,  a  rope  for  attaching  a  boat  to  the 
ship. 

Paint'-ing,  f.  The  art  of  representing  objects  by 
lines  and  colours;  a  picture ;  colours  laid  on. 

Paior'-tfre,  (-t&rt,  147)  «.  Art  of  painting.  [Dryden.] 

PAIR=pari,  100,  41 :  $.  Two  things  suiting  one 
another ;  two  of  a  sort,  a  couple,  a  brace;  distinctively, 
a  man  and  wife. 

To  Pair,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  fit  as  a  counterpart;  to  be 
jotaed  in  couples ;  to  couple,  as  male  and  female }  to 
fin—art  To  unite  as  correspondent;  to  join  in  couples ; 
Spenser  uses  To  Pair  for  To  Impair,  a  word  of  different 
etymology.  # 

Pair//-ing-time',  #.   The  time  when  birds  couple. 

PALACE,  &C,  PALACIOUS.— See  under  Pa- 
latial 

PA  LA  Dl  N«p£l'-<!-din,  #.  A  knight  of  the  round 
table. 

PALiESTRA=p^le/-str<!,  «.  Place  for  athletic 
exercises. 

Pa-les'-tric,  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling;  [Brown.] 
Pnlet'trian  may  be  met  with  in  good  use. 

PALANQUIN,  pil'-ing-kein",  158, 145,  115: 
s.  A  kind  of  covered  carriage  used  in  the  Enst,  in  which 
a  person  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 

PALATE=paT-ak,  99:  $.  The  upper  part  or 
reef  of  the  mouth;  the  instrument  of  corporeal  taste 
popularly  so  deemed;  hence  also,  mental  taste,  intel- 
lectual relish. 

To  Pa  I '-ate,  v.  a.   To  perceive  by  the  taste.  [Shake.] 

Pal'-a-ta-blr,  2,  101:  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste: 
Brown  uses  PaTatins. 

Pal'-a-ta-ble-ness,  «.  Quality  of  pleasing  the  palate ; 
relish. 

Pal'-a-tal,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  palate;  uttered 
by  the  palate :— f .  A  palatal  letter. 

Pa-la'-fta),  (-ah '31)  cu  Pertaining  to  the  palate : 
Holder  uses  Pafatic.—See  also  the  next  class. 

PALATIAL,  pd-la'sh'dl,  147:  a.  Befitting  a 
palace,  magnificent. 

Pa  I '-a- tine,  (-tin,  105)  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  a 
palace,  an  epithet  applied  originally  to  persons  holding 
an  office  or  employment  iu  the  palace 


ports,  possessing  royal  privileges ;  so  a  county  palatine 
u  a  county  over  which  its  earl,  bishop,  or  duke  had  a 
royal  jurisdiction,  of 


lace;  hence  it  im 

ao 

>P. 
hich  there  were  three  in  England 
—'Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  and  the  name 
•till  remains  to  all  of  them,  but  Durham  alone  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  ( the  bishop,)  and  his  royal 
privileges  extend  little  further  than  to  the  test  or  sub- 
scription understood  to  be  necessary  before  a  writ  or 
process  in  the  king's  name  is  valid  in  the  county ;  so 
likewise  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  which 
are  bow  united  to  the  crown,  retain  little  other  effect 
of  their  former  state  than  the  existence  of  certain 
courts  peculiar  to  the  counties,  and  certain  rights  as  to 
pleas ;  the  isle  of  Ely  is  likewise  often  deemed  a  county 
palatine,  but  it  is  rather  a  royal  franchise  only,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  bishop  still  holds  some  peculiar 
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privileges:—*.  One  invested  with  royal  privileges  and 
rights;  on  the  continent,  a  palatine,  or  count  palatine, 
is  one  delegated  by  a  prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice 
in  a  province. 

Pa-lar-i-nate,  #.  The  province  or  seigniory  of  a  pala- 
tine; distinctively,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  upper 
and  lower,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 

Pal/- ace,  99 ;  «.  A  house  pertaining  to  one  of  royal 
rank;  hence,  a  house  eminently  splendid. 

PaW-ace-cc/urt,  f.  A  court  held  before  the  steward 
of  the  king's  household  and  the  knight-marshal,  its 
jurisdiction  extending  twelve  miles  round  the  palace. 

Pa-la'-cioi«,  (-sh'iis,  147,  90)  a.  Resembling  a 
palace.  [Out  of  use-] 

PALAVER,  pd-lr-rer,  t.  (Supposed  to  be  from 
the  Spanish,  and  so  assuming  the  foreign  sound  of  a: 
Prin.  170.)  A  talking;  superfluous  talk,  talk  intended 
to  deceive;  the  African  negroes  seem  to  have  caught 
the  word  from  some  of  their  visitors,  and  use  it  to  sig- 
nify a  public  deliberation  or  conference. 

To  Pa-Io^ver,  v.  a.  To  talk  [a  person]  crer,  to  hum- 
bug by  words.  [Vulgar.] 

PALE=pilt,  t.  A  narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above 
and  below  to  a  rail  to  enclose  grounds;  any  enclosure; 
district  or  territory ;  a  perpendicular  stripe  in  an  escut- 
cheon i  hence.  Pa'-ly,  divided  by  pales  into  four  equal 
parts  t  the  other  sense  of  Paly  U  In  the  next  class. 

To  Pale,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  pales,  to  enclose,  to 
encompass. 

Pa'- led,  a.  Striped.  [Spenser.]  Paled  (one  syllable, 
1 14)  is  the  participle,  signifying  enclosed  with  pales. 

PaMing,  f.  A  feneework  for  grounds. 

Pal'-lbt,  #.   A  small  pole  in  heraldry. 

PALE=pale,  a.  and  *.  Wan,  white  of  look;  not 
ruddy ;  not  high-coloured ;  not  bright,  dim;—*.  Pale- 
ness. 

7b  Pale,  v.  a.  To  moke  pole. 

PaleMy,  ad.  Wanly,  not  ruddlly. 

Pale/-neu,  «.  State  of  being  or  looking  pole ;  want 
of  freshness;  want  of  lustre. 

Pa'-lish,  a.   Somewhat  pale. 

Pa'-)*,  a.   Pale:  [Shaks.  Gay.] 

iff-  Among  the  compounds  are  P*U'ey*d;  Pale'-fiuxd; 
Pale'.hMtrted,  (dispirited;)  Sec 

PALEACEOUS,  paMe-a"-«h'ti8,  90:  a.  Resem- 
bling or  having  chaff ;  consisting  of  chaff.  [Botany.] 

Pa'-le-otm,  90 :  a.   Having  chaff.  [Brown.] 

PALENDAR=p*l'-en-d<2r,  «.  Sort  of  coaster. 
[Obs.] 

PALEOGRAPHY,  paMe-5ff"-r<l-fe>  87,  163: 
*.  Ancient  writings  collectively; 


the  knowledge  of 

paleography. 
PaMe-ol  -o-gjr,  c.  A  discourse  on,  or  the  doctrine  of, 

antiquities. 
PALESTRIC,  &c.-*-See  under  Palsutra. 
PALETTE,  paV-e-t,  [Ft.]  170 :  t.    A  little  oral 

board  or  piece  of  ivory  on  which  a  painter  holds  his 

colours. 
PALFREY=paT-freu,  142:  «.  A  small  or  gentle 

horse,  such  as  is  fit  for  ladies, 
Pal'-freyed,  (-fritd-frfd,  114,  119)  a.  Riding 

on  a  palfrey. 
PAL1FICATION,  paMe-fe-ca''-8hun,  105, 89 : «. 

(Compare  Pale,  a  slip  of  wood.)  The  art  or  practice 

of  making  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it. 
PALlNDROME=pal'-tn-drAnu,  «.    A  word  or 

sentence  which  is  the  same  when  read  again,  the  other 

way,  or  backwards;  as  "  Madam,**  M  Subi  dmra  a  rudi- 

bus.** 
Pai/-in-ob>ne"-sj-4,  (-zhe-A,  147)  64:  «.   The 

state  of  being  born  again.— regeneration. 
Pal"-in-odb',  «.    A  song  of  which  the  purpose  is  to 

go  again  over  the  sentiments  of  a  former  soug  in  order 

to  reverse  them, — hence,  a  recantation. 
PALING.— See  under  Pale,  (a  slip  of  wood.) 
The  signs  Is  used  after  mods*  of  •ptUiag  that  havs  ba  UT«gu*rity  of  •ouad. 

mtsh-un,  1. 1.  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  Jjfin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Po/m'-ar-y,  (p£m'-ar-&j)  a.  Principal ;  cnpitaL 

Pa/m'-er,  #.  A  tort  of  pilgrim,  so  called  from  tkt 
staff  of  palm-tree  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  differ- 
ing from  pilgrims  in  general  by  being  a  constant  tra- 
Teller  to  holy  places,  not  a  traveller  to  some  one  desti- 
nation, and  by  living  on  alms  under  a  vow  of  poverty. 

Pa/m'^r-worm',  (-wurm,  141)  *.  A  worm  covered 
with  hair,  supposed  to  be  so  called  because  be  wan- 
ders over  all  plants. 

Pal-MBt'-TO,  (/  sounded;  #.  A  species  of  palm  tree 
growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

Pal-mi v-er-ovs,  87,  120:  a.  Bearing  palms. 

i6T*  See  other  words  in  the  previous  class, 

PALPABLE,  paT-pi-bl,  101:  a.  Perceptible  by 
touch,— that  may  be  felt;  hence,  gross,  easily  detected; 
plain,  easily  perceptible. 

Pal'-pa-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  touched  ;  grossly,  pUinrjr. 

Pal'-po-blr-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  palpable. 

Pal'-pa-bil'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.   Palpablenesa. 

Pal-pa'-won,  89  :  g.   Act  of  feeling. 

Ta  PALPITATE,  pHl'-pe-tlu,  V.  ft.  To  beat,  to 
flutter,  to  go  pit-a-pat. 

Pal'-pi-ta''-/*on,  89  :  #.  A  beating,  a  fluttering, — 
the  motion  of  the  heart  when  it  can  befett. 

PALSGRAVE,  pa>*lz'-gr4v<,  112,  25:  «.  A 
count  of  the  palace :  compare  Palatine. 

PALSY,  pa«l'-zkj,  11*2:  t.  A  privation  or  rotaa- 
tary  motiou  or  feeling,  or  both,  generally  accompanied 
by  involuntary  motion  of  the  parts  affected ;  paralysis. 

To  Pal'-*y,  v.  a.  To  strike  as  with  the  polay.  to  po- 
ralyxe. 

Pal'-tied,  (-ztd,  1 14)  a.  Afflicted  with  paky. 

Pal'-*t-cal,  a.  Palsied,  paralytic. 

To  PALTER,  piwl'-teT,  112:  r.  it.  To  fail  or 
falter  in  action  by  subterfuge;  to  shift,  to  dodge; 
[Shaks.]  See  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  next  class. 

Pal'-ter-er,  s.  He  that  palters,  a  shifter. 

PALTRY,  pa\»l'-tr£u,  112:  a.  Sorry.  worfWcaa, 
despicable,  contemptible,  mean. 

Pal'-tri-ness,  t.   State  of  being  paltry. 

To  P^l'-ter,  v.  a.  To  expend,  use,  or  squander  ia 
a  paltry  mannrr.  [Milton:  prose.] 

PALY.— See  Pale,  (slip  of  wood;)  also  under  Pate, 
(wan.) 

PAM=]>£m,  t.  The  knave  of  clubs  at  loo ;  probably 
from  palm,  victory,  as  trump  from  triumph. 

To  PAMPER=pam'-per,  3(5:  v.  a.  To  glut,  tc 
feed  high  or  luxuriously ;  to  gratify  to  the  full. 

Pam'-pertd,  114:  pari,  a.  Over  full,  luxuriant. 

Pam'-per-inft,  *.    Luxuriancy. 

PAMPHLET,  pamf-l«t,  163:  «.  A  book  eo* 
sisting  only  of  a  sheet  or  a  few  sheets,  stitched,  aad 
sold  unbound. 

To  Pam/>A'-let,  v.  a.   To  write  pamphlets. 

PampAMet-eer>',  *.   A  scribbler  of  pamphlets. 

PAN  =pin,  *.  A  vessel,  broad  and  generally  shallow, 
in  which  provisions  are  kept;  the  part  of  a  gun  that 
liold*  the  prime ;  anything  hollow,  as  the  brain-pan. 

Pan'-cake,  S.  Thlu  pudding  cooked  in  a  frying- paa. 

To  PAN,  pan,  v.  a.  To  close  or  join.  [Obs.  or  fee] 

PANACEA.— Sec  under  PAN-,  hereafter. 

PANADO^pA-na'-di,  s.  Food  made  by  boilng 
bread  in  water:  it  is  sometimes  spelled  Pamada. 

(Or*  Several  words  commencing  with  Pom  are,  like  this 
one,  related  to  the  Latin  worn  pants,  bread,  as  Ptsntter. 
Pantry;  Panic-grass.  Pannic,  or  Panuicte  ;  Plumage; 
Pannter;  which  see  in  their  places. 

PANCAKE— See  above,  under  Pan,  a  vessel. 

PANCRATIC,  &c,  PANCREAS,  &c,  PAN- 
DECT, PANDEMIC,  PANDEMONIUM.— 
See  under  PAN-,  hereafter. 

PANDER,  pan'-dtr,  $.    A  pimp,   a  male  bawd; 
The  Kb*mc»  tailre,  sad  the  principles  to  which  ths  nunbers  refer,  precsds  tb«  Dictionary. 
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PAUSADE«p*l'-£-tid*",  105  :  t.  (Compare  Pale, 
&c.)  Pales  set  by  way  of  enclosure  or  for  defence ;  a 
term  chiefly  of  fortification :  Pafisa^do  is  also  used. 

To  Pal'-i-sade",  V.  a.  To  enclose  with  palisades. 

PALISH.— See  under  Pale,  (wan.) 

PALL,  ptvil,  112:*.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state ; 
specially,  the  mantle  of  an  archbishop;  the  covering 
thrown  over  the  dead:  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  figure 
like  the  letter  Y  nsed  in  heraldry. 

To  Pall,  r.  a.  To  invest  as  in  a  pall.  [Shaks.] 

To  PALL,  pfttl,  112:  v.*.  and  a.  To  become 
vapid,— to  lose  strength,  spirit,  or  taste;  to  become  in- 
sipid :—act.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid ;  to  make  spirit- 
less ;  to  weaken,  to  impair ;  to  cloy ;  Shaftesbury  uses 
it  substantively  for  a  nauseating. 

PallMng,  a.  Insipid  from  repetition,  cloying. 

PALLADIUM,  pal-la'-d£-um,  90 :  «.  Originally, 
a  statno  of  Pallas  in  ancient  Troy,  on  the  prescrvatio'n 
of  which  the  safety  of  the  city  was  deemed  to  depend; 
hence,  any  security  or  protection ;  in  modern  chemis- 
try, the  name  of  a  white  metal,  malleable  and  ductile. 

PALLET«pal'-13t,  «.  Originally,  a  straw  bed; 
hence,  a  mean  bed ;  a  small  bed :  a  palette,  which  see : 
see  also  Pallet  under  Pale,  (a  slip  of  wood;)  Pali*  is 
also  a  name  for  two  or  three  sorts  of  handicraft  tools, 
in  which  application  it  seems  originally  to  hat*  signi- 
fied a  shovel. 

PALLIAMENT,  P5l'-y<J-mSnt,  146:  f.  A  dress, 
a  robe.  [Shaks.] 

PALL1ARD,  paT-yard,  146:  *.   A  fornicator. 

Pal'-luu-dwe,  (-d£«,  104)  *.  Fornication.  [Obs.] 

To  PALLIATE,  pftl'-lMb,  105,  146 :  v.  a. 
(Compare  Pall  and  Palliament)  Primarily,  to  cover 
as  with  a  cloak,  to  clothe;  hence,  to  cover  with  an 
excuse;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by  favourable  repre- 
sentations; to  lessen  [a  pain  or  disease]  without 
curing. 

Pal'-h'-ate,  a.  Palliated,  particularly  in  the  last  men- 
tioned sense  of  the  verb.  [Unusual.]. 

Pal'Mi-a'-tive,  105:  a.  and  s.  Extenuating;  miti- 
gating, not  removing:— *.  Something  extenuating; 
something  that  mitigates  without  removing. 

PaI'-lt-a"-/ion,  89  :  8.    Extenuation;  mitigation. 

PALLID=pal'-lId,  142  :  a.  (Compare  Pale.)  Pale, 
wan,  not  high-coloured;  not  bright. 

PalMid-h/,  105  :  ad.   Palely,  wanly. 

Pal'-lid-ness,  #.  raleness. 

PalMor  [Latin],  t.  Paleness,  pallidness. 

Pal-lid'*-ry,  84,  105  :  «.   Paleness,  pallidness. 

PALL-MALL,  pgll'-mtfll'',  112:  «.  A  play  in 
which  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron 
ring ;  the  mallet  used. 

PA  LM,  paStl,  122  :  #.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand; 
the  hand  spread  out ;  a  linenl  measure,  three  inches. 

To  Pa/m,  v.  a.  To  conceal  in  the  palm,  as  jugglers  or 
cheaters ;  to  impose  by  fraud,  to  impose,  generally  fol- 
lowed by  upon,  (in  this  sense  Swift  writes  it  paum;) 
to  handle ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

Pa/m'-er,  «.  A  ferula :  see  also  in  the  next  class. 

Pai/-m^-tbd,  (/  sounded)  o.  Having  the  shape  of 
the  hand ;  webbed,  as  the  fret  of  aquatic  foals. 

Pal'-ms-pede,  a.  and  #.  Web-footed:— «.  A  web- 
footed  fowl. 

Pal'-mia-try,  105  :  #.  The  cheat  of  foretelling  for- 
tune by  the  lines  of  the  paira ;  a  handy  trick. 

Pal'-mia-trr,  ;.  One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 

PALM=pftm,  122  :  t.  (Allied  to  Palm,  the  hand, 
by  an  imagined  similitude.)  A  tree  of  variou*  Kpecies, 
of  which  the  branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory ; 
it  therefore  implies  supeiiority:  Pai.m-Sukday  (the 
Sunday  before  Easter  Sunday)  is  so  called  in  comme- 
moration of  Christ**  triumphal  entry  iuio  Jerusalem, 
when  the  multitu'.e  stfltwed  the  way  with  palm- 
branches.  r 

Pa/nV-y,  a.  Bearing  palms;  flourishing,  victorious. 


PAN 

the  word  comet  from  Pandarms,  the  pimp  in  the  story 

of  Troilus  andCressida,  and  was  once  written  Pltndar. 
To  Pan'-der,  v.  a.  and  #t.  To  be  subservient  to  lost 

or  passion,  to  pimp  for,  to  pimp. 
Pan'-drr-lj,  a.     Pimping. 
Pan'-der-um,  158:  #.   The  employment  of  a  pander: 

old  authors  spell  it  Pandardm. 
To  Pan'-dar-ke,  v.  n.    To  pander.  [Cotgrave.] 
Pan'-dar-o«s,  120:  <i.    Panderry.   [Middleton.] 
PANDICULATION,  pa^tcMco^Ja"-«hun,89: 

s.  A  yawning  or  stretching;  literally,  a  throwing  open. 
PA  N  DIT.— See  rundit. 
PANDORE,    PANEGYRIC,   Ac.— See  under 

PAN-,  hereafter. 
PANE —pane,  8,    A  square,  especially  of  glass;  a 

piece  of  any  thing  in  variegated  work. 
Pane/- leaf,  a.     Wanting  panes. 
Pan -el,  t.    A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted 

between  other  bodies ;  a  piece  of  parchment,  or  a  roll 

of  parchment,  belonging  to  the  sheriff,  into  which  are 

entered  the  names  of  a  jury. 
To  Pan'-el,  v.  a.   To  form  into  panels. 
PANG=pang,  f.    Extreme  pain;  sudden  shoot  of 

anguish. 
To  Pang,  v.  a.    To  give  extreme  pain  to. 
PANIG=pan'-?ck,    a.    and    «.      Groundless   and 

violent,  always  applied  to  fear ;  the  word  originated 

in  the  sudden  fright  and  flight  of  an  army  which  sur- 
rounded Bacchus  in  lib  Indian  expedition,  when  the 

god  Paw,  who  commanded  for  Bacchus,  ordered  his 

men  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Utter  to  utter  a  sudden 

general  shout  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  Pan'ical  has 

the  same  meaning,  but  is  less  used : — f.  A  sudden 

fright  without  cause. 
PANIC,  or  PANIC-GRASS.— See  Pannicle. 
PANICLE,  pin'4-cl,  105, 101 :  s.  The  down  upon 

reeds ;  a  species  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 

and  fruits  are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously  sub- 
divided, as  in  oats  and  some  of  the  grasses. 
Pa-nic'-U-la-ted,  a.    Furnished  with  panicles. 
PA N  N  A DE=p£n-nad«',  «.    Curvet  of  a  horse. 

PANNAGE=paV-nag<,  i.    Food  that  swine  reed 

on  in  the  woods:  see  the  note  at  Panarto. 
PANNEL-paV-nSI,  t.    (This  word  is  probably 

related  to  Panicle.)      A  kind  of  rustic  saddle;  a 

name  also  given  to  the  stomach  of  a  hawk.    In  other 

senses,  see  Panel. 
PANNICLE,  pan'-nicl.  105, 101:  t.  (Compare 

Panado  and  Panicle.)  A  plant  of  the  millet-kind,  whose 

seed*  in  some  places  abroad  are  used  to  make  bread: 

it  is  ahto  called  Pan'nick,  or  Pan'ic.  and  Pan'icgran, 
PANNIER,  paV-ni-er,  ».    Originally  a  bread- 

basket,  (compare  Pnnado,')  at  present  one  of  two 

baskets  thrown  across  a  beast  of  burthen,  in  which 

fruit  or  other  things  are  carried. 
PANNIKEL,  paV-n£-k«l,  105:  *.    (Compare 

Pan,  a  vessel)   The  brainpan.  [Spenser.] 
PANOPLY,     PANORAMA,     PANSOPHY, 

PANTECHNICON,  &c— See  under  PAN-,  hero 

after. 
PANSY,  paV-x£^  151 :  «.    A  kind  of  violet  fanci- 

fully  marked:  the  word  implies  a  thought  or  fancy. 
To  PANT^pfcnt,  v.  n.    To  palpitate,  to  have  the 

breast  heaving  as  in  short  respiration;  to  play  with 

intermission ;  to  wish  earnestly,  with  after  utfor. 
Pant,  f .     Palpitation ;  motion  of  the  heart. 
Pant7-*!",  *.    One  who  pants.    [Congrere.] 
PantMng,  #.    Act  of  panting. 
Pantf-ing-ly,  ad.    With  palpitation. 
Pantf-ess,  s.    Difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  hawk. 
PA  NT  ABLE,  pan'-td-bl,  *.    A  pantofle.  [Ma* 

singer.] 

Tb«  siga  =  Is  used  afttr  mod*M>f  apeulag  that  bars  ao  irregularity  of  souad. 

Consonants :  imah-un,  f.  e,  mission,  '65 :  vTih-un,  i,  r,  vision,  165 ;  tttD,  166 
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PAN- 

PANTALOON-paV-d-lSSn",  *.  Originally  a 
baptismal  name  very  frequent  among  the  Venetians, 
and  hence  applied  to  them  by  the  other  States  as  a 
common  uame ;  afterwards  a  name  of  eVrision  as  re- 
ferring to  a  part  of  their  dress  that  then  distinguished 
the  Venetians,  namely,  breeches  and  stockings  that 
were  all  of  a  piece;  in  later  times  this  part  of  dress 
similarly  made  has  gone  by  the  same  name,  bnt  used 
in  the  plural  number;  in  the  singular  the  word  sig- 
nifies an  old  man  or  buffoon  dressed  in  pantaloons,  a 
character  common  in  ancient  Italian  pantomimes  as 
well  as  in  modern  ones :  it  is  to  this  character  Shak- 
speare  alludes  in  the  Seven  Ages. 

PANTER=paV-teT,  s.  A  net.  [Chancer.]  See 
also  under  To  Pant,  with  Pantos.  Panting,  He. 

PANTHEIST,  &c,  PANTHEON,  PAN- 
THER.—See  under  PAN-,  hereafter. 

PANTlLE—paV-tilt,  8.  A  gutter-tile,  originally 
a  pent*  tile. 

PANTLER=paV-tl*T,#.  (Compare  Panado.)  An 
officer  in  a  great  family  who  was  charged  with  the 
bread. 

PANTOFLE,  pSn-tGtf-fl,  107:  *.    A  slipper. 

PANTOGRAPH,  &c,  PA  NTOMETER,  PAN- 
TOMIME, Ac— See  hereafter,  under  PAN-. 

PANTON,  paV-ton, s.  A  shoe  contrived  to  recover 
a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heel. 

PANTRY,  pin'-tr^  105:  *.  (Compare  Panado.) 
Originally,  the  store-room  for  bread  only,  now  for  all 
provisions. 

PAN- 

PANURGY,  pffn-ui'-irk,  105:  s.  Skill  fa  all 
kinds  of  work;  general  skill  or  craft. 

Vau'-a-cr'-A,  i.  An  a//-curing  medicine. 

Pan-crat'-ic,  88  :  a.  Able  to  subdue  all  at  gym- 
nastic contests :  Panorafical  is  the  same. 

PaiZ-cre-as,  (pang'-cri-Js,  143,  158)  #.  A  sub- 
stance, all  flesh,  as  its  name  imports,  otherwise  called 
the  sweetbread,  being  a  gland  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach. 

Part'-cre-at"-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancreas. 

Pan'-DECT,  f •  A  treatise  which  embraces  all  the  parte 
or  branches  of  the  subject  treated,  applied  as  a  name 
to  the  digest  or  collection  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

Pan-dbm  -ic,  a.  Incident  to  all,  or  a  whole  people. 

Pan'-db-mo^-ni-um,  90 :  t.  The  palace  or  city  of 
all  the  demons.  [Milton.] 

Pam-dqrb',  8,  That  which  vibrates  all  sounds, — the 
name  of  an  old  sort  of  lute,  often  corruptly  called  a 
bandore. 

Pan/-k-ofr"-ic,  (-jeV-lck,  88)     1  129,  115  :  a. 

Pan'-e-qfr*'-I-(ML,  (-jeV-£-cal)  J  and  «.  Origi- 
nally, pertaining  to  a  Panegyris  (Pan-e'-j^-ris).  or 
a  meeting  of  all  the  people  on  some  solemn  occasion, 
when  praises  were  publicly  pronounced  on  those  who 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country :  hence  the  present 
meaning,  encomiastic,  giving  praise:—  $.  (Only  the 
former  word  )  A  eulogy,  an  encomiastic  piece. 

Pan'-e-gyr"-ist,  (-jeV-ist,115.)  «.  One  that  bestows 
praise,  a  eulogif  t. 

To  Pan"-e-gyr-ize/,  v.  a-,  and  ».  To  praise  highly ; 
to  bestow  praises. 

Pan'-o-plf,  8.  All  the  armour  which  can  be  worn 
for  defence,— complete  armour. 

Pan'-D-RA^-IM,  8,  A  view  of  all  or  the  whole,  a  full 
view,  the  name  given  to  a  painting  on  the  interior  sur- 
face of  a  large  cylinder,  which  is  viewed  from  a  station 
in  the  centre. 

PAV-«o-pnr,  (-f^,  163, 105)  s.  All  wisdom. 

Pan-sonA'-i-Cfll,  88 :  a.  Pretending  to  know  every 
thing.  -v 

Pan'-t^-MOR^-PHIC,  163 :  a.  Taking  all  shapes. 

0&*  8ee  words  in  which  Pan-  has  not  the  sense  of  all 
previously  to  this  class. 


then,  166. 


PAP 


PAR 


e^-  See  words  in  which  Pan-  baa  not  Che  aenao  of  eJZ, 
previously  to  this  cUm. 

PAM-TEdK-Nj-coif,  (-t&k'-nft-con,  161)  «.  That 
which  is  tor  all  things  of  artificial  workmanship,— the 
name  of  a  repository. 

pAN'-rmt-lST,  $.  He  who  believes  that  all  is  God, — 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  God  and  the  uni- 
verse ;  an  old  opinion  that  was  revived  with  modifiea- 
tions  by  Spinosa  in  the  17th  century. 

Pan'-/Ae-it"-tic,  88:  a.  Confounding  God  with  the 
universe. 

Pan-THe'-on,  18  :  «.  A  temple  of  all  the  gods. 

Pan'-THBR,  f.  The  enemy  or  hunter  of  all  beasts,— 
or  perhaps  the  beast  whose  skin  has  the  colours  of  all 
beasts,— the  name  of  a  spotted  ferocious  animal  other- 
wise called  the  paid. 

PAit'-TOG"-lU-Pirr,  (-fi*  163,  105)  87  :«.  De- 
scription of  all,— view  of  an  entire  thing. 

Pan'-to-grapA,  c.  An  instrument  by  which  all  things 
can  be  copied. 

Pan-tom'-e-tsr,  87:  #•  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles,  and  distances. 

PaV-to-mime,  «.  and  a.  One  who  mimics  ail ;  one 
who  expresses  his  meaning  by  mute  action ;  a  buf- 
foon ;  a  representation  by  mute  mimicry  :—adj.  Re- 
presenting only  in  gesture  and  dumb  show. 

Pan'-to-rjunV'-ic,  88 :  \  a.  Representing  only  by 

Parj/-tO-mim/'-t-Ctfl,      /  gesture  or  dumb  show. 

Panurgy. — See  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

ajftr  See  words  in  which  Pan-  has  not  the  sense  of  all, 
previously  to  this  class. 

PAP=p5p,  s.  A  nipple  of  the  breast,  a  teat. 

Pap'-il-lar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pap  or  nipple; 
resembling  a  nipple. 

Pap'-il-Ws,  120 :  a.  Papillary. 

PAP=p5p,  *.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with 
bread  boiled;  pulp  of  fruit 

To  Pap,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  pap.  [B.  and  Fl] 

Pap'-pv,  a.  Soft,  succulent ;  easily  divided. 

Pa-per-cent,  a.  Pappy.  [Arbuthnot.] 

PAPA,  pd-pi*,  97  :  f.  A  spiritual  father ;  see  Pape : 
a  fond  name  for  rather  used  in  many  languages. 

Papacy,  Papal,  &c. — See  under  Pape. 

PAPAVEROUS,  pa-paV-*r-u*,  120:  a.  Resem- 
bling poppies ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  poppy. 

PAPAW=p<}-paV,  t.  A  tree  of  warm  climates, 
sometimes  JiO  feet  high,  witlra  fruit  as  large  as  a  melon, 
which  is  boiled  for  food  as  a  vegetable. 

PAPE=pape,  $.  A  spiritual  rather;  distinctively, 
the  heaa  or  the  Catholic  church,  being  another  form 
of  the  word  Pope. 

Pa'-po-cy,  *.  Popedom. 

Pa'-pal,  12  :  a.  Belonging  to  or  proceeding  from  the 
pope ;  pertaining  to  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

Pa'-pism,  158:  s.  Papistry. 

Pa'-pist,  «.  One  who  maintains  the  entire  supremacy 
of  the  pope, — a  word  of  reproach  used  by  Protestants 
of  Catholics :  Pa'paUn  is  an  older  word  of  the  same 
purport 

Pa'-pia-try,  *.  Devotion  to  the  pope. 

Pa-pi»/-tic,  88 :  1  a.  Conformable  to  the  doctrine  or 

Pa-pis'-tt-cal,  J  practice  which  requires  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope. 

PA  PER—pa'-per,  36  :  #.  and  a.  The  substance  on 
which  we  write  and  print ;  a  piece  of  paper ;  a  single 
sheet ;  any  written  instrument :— a.  Made  of  paper, 
thin,  slight. 
To  Pa'-per,  t».  a.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  fold  in 
paper;  in  a  sense  now  obsolete,  to  register. 

t£P»  Among  the  compounds  are  Pa'per-credfit,  (the  sys- 
tem of  dealing  on  written  evidences  of  debt  circulated 
in  lieu  of  money;)  Pa^per-fa'ced,  (having  a  nice 
white  as  paper;)  Pa'per-hUe",  (a  machine  or  play- 
thing of  paper  to  resemble  a  kite  in  the  air;)  Pah- 
pevma'ker;   PaTper-mUP ;    Pa'permon"ey,   (written 


evidence*  of  debt  circulated  aa  wrraoyQ 

stara'er,  (one  that  stains  or  stamps  paper  tar  hang- 

PAPESCENT.— See  under  Pap,  soft  food. 
PAPHIAN.  pa'-f£-an,  163:  «.  aod  «. 

ing  to  Paphos,  a  ciry  of  Cyprus,  or  to  Venus,  wbs>  wae 

worshipped  there ;  venereal  :— *.  A  Cyprian. 
PAPIER-MACHE',  parAya^mKebi*    [Fr/] 

170:  s.  A  substance  made  of  paper  reduced  to  pasta. 
PAPILIO,  pA-piP-jo,  90 :  #.  A  butterfly. 
P«-pil'-»o-na/'-ceo*ta,  (-thus,  147)  a.  ~ 

a  butterfly.  [Botany.] 
PAPILLARY,  &c— See  under  Pap,  the  nipple. 
PAPISM,  PAPIST,  &C—  See  under  Pape. 
PAPPUS— p&f/-pU8,  t.  The  soft  downy  substance 

thst  grows  on  the  seeds  of  certain  plant*,  so  called  as 

resembling  the  gray  hairs  of  an  old  man 

father:  compare  Papa. 
Pap'-poaa,   120:  a.   Having  soft  light 

thistles. 

PAPPY.— See  under  Pap,  soft  food. 
PAPULiE=pap'-&-Ue,  103:    «.  pi.    (Compare 

Pap,  a  nipple.)  Pimples  or  eruptions. 
Pap'-u-loaft,  120 :  a.  Full  of  pimples. 
PAPYRUS^pd-pi'-rus,  «.  An  Egyptian  reed  of 

which  the  ancients  made  paper :  it  is  the  parent  of  the 

modern  word. 
PAR=par,  33  :  t.  State  of  equality ;  equal  vmame  : 

it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  term  of  traffic 
PARA-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing position  close  to,  near,  side  by  side,  and  7 


correspondence  of  parts,  as  in  Para»ymph,  Parasetem, 
Parallel,  Parable,  &c :  also,  a  state  out  of,  beyond,  or 
on  the  other  side;  hence,  a  passing  through ;  and 
hence  likewise  the  notion  of  pervading ;  as  in  Parem 
chyme*  Paracentric  Pmragoge,  Pare&em,  Paroxism, 
Sec;  also,  a  state  of  being  against  or  contrary,  or  so  aa 
to  oppose  and  keep  off,  as  in  Parados,  Paralogy. 
Parasceuastic,  &c  Parachute,  Par  awl.  fee*,  which  last 
ore  arbitrary  compounds  derived  through  the  French. 

PARABLE,  piV-a-bl,  101  :  *.  (See  Para-.)  Thai 
which  is  cast  or  placed  by  the  side  of  something  else, 
a  similitude,  lying,  as  it  were,  eide  by  tide  with  the 
thing  illustrated.  There  U  an  adjective  JV-roofe,  need 
by  Brown,  signifying  procurable  or  easily  obtained, 
which  is  no  relation  of  this  word,  but  is  from  the  same 
Latin  source  as  the  last  syllable  of  the  verb  To  pre- 
pare. The  technical  rhetorical  term  for  Par'akle 
is  Parab'e4e. 

To  Par'-o-bhr,  v.  a.  To  represent  by  a  parable. 

P4RrAB'-o-L4,  t.  A  section  of  a  cone  so  directed  that 
the  cutting  plane  is  even  or  parallel  with  one  side  of 
the  cone ;  or  (by  another  explanation)  so  cast  or  era 
trired  that  there  is  an  equality  between  the  square  of 
a  certain  proportional  line,  and  the  rectangle  under 
two  other  lines  related  to  that  proportional  one. 

P^r-ab'-o-lism,  158  :  t.  A  reduction  to  an  equiva- 
lent state,  as  when  the  terms  of  an  equation  are 
divided  by  a  known  quantity  involved  or  multiplied  in 
the  first  term. 

Par'-4-bol"-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Expressed  by  parable  or 

Par'-^-BOi/'-I-CML,      J  I 

form  of  a  parabola. 

Par^o-boP'-i-cal-ly,  ad.   By  way  of 
form  of  a  parabola. 

P^r-ab'-o-loid,  s.  A  curve  having  properties  like  to 
those  of  a  parabola. 

PARACELSIAN,  pXr^c^-sh'an,  147:  «. 
and  a.  A  physician  who  followed  the  practice  of 
Paracelsus  .—adj.  Denoting  the  medical  practice  of 
Paracelsus. 

PARACENTESIS=pXrM-c«o-te"-cU,  #.  (S» 
Para-.)  A  puncturing  through  the  skin,— the  opera- 
tion of  tapping. 

PARACENTRIC  =p«r/.a-c«n"-trfck,  88:    a. 

(See  Para-.)  Going  eel  o/the  strict  curve  v "  *  "      

form  a  circle :  Paraeen'trieal  is  the  same. 


similitude  ;  also  having  the 


Tht  irassaw  tours,  and  the  priadvlss  to  which  ih*  numfcm  rsfsr,  pwcsei  the  Dictionary. 
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PAR 

PARACHRONISM,  par-Xck'-ron-ism,  87, 1G3, 
158 :  *.  (See  Para-.)  A  deviation  out  o/ihe  true  course 
of  time,— an  error  in  chronology. 

PARACHUTE,  paY-d-shooY',  [Fr.]  170:  t. 
(See  Para-.)  An  instrument  like  an  umbrella  used  in 
aerostation  for  safety  against  a  fall. 

PARACLETE=paY-d-cllt«,  #.  (See  Para.)  He 
who,  being  near,  calls  to  or  intercedes, — the  interces- 
sor, the  Holy  Ghost 

PARADE=pd-radt',  #.  Show,  ostentation,  military 
order,  guard  }  place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 
and  mount  guard. 

To  Pa-rade?,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy 
and  ostentatious  manner;  to  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  inspected  or  exercised : — neu.  To  assem- 
ble and  be  marshalled  in  military  order;  to  go  abjut 
as  in  parade. 

PARADIGM,  paV-4-dYm,  157:  #;  (See  Para.) 
That  which  is  exhibited  in  close  position  to  its  copy,— 
an  example,  a  model. 

Par/-o-dig-mat"-*-Cfll,  a.  Exemplary. 

Par/-a-dig-mat"-*-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  way  of  example. 

To  Par/-a-dig//-ma-tize,  v.  a.  To  set  forth  as  a 
model. 

PARADI9E=paV-<!-diCfc,  152:  *.  The  blissful 
regions  in  which  the  first  pair  was  placed ;  any  place 
of  felicity.— See  also  Pa  ma. 

Par/-a-d*-si"-a-cal,  84 :  a.  Pertaining  to  paradise ; 
suiting  Paradise ;  making  a  paradise :  Paradisian  or 
Paradisean,  (paV-d-dizlr-'an,)  with  the  same 
meaning,  is  no  longer  in  use. 

PARADOX,  paY-d-dockB,  188:  $.  (See  Para-.) 
That  which  is  contrary  to  opinion ;  an  assertion  or 
position  in  appearance  absurd,  yet  true  in  fact. 

ParZ-o-doj/'-i-cai,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  para- 
dox; inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

Par/ifl-doy-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

Par'-o-doa/'-i-cal-nesa,  *.  State  of  being  paradoxical. 

Par/-a-doax>l"-o-gy,  87  :  f.  The  use  of  paradoxes. 
[Brown.] 

PARA(X)GE«pa^-sA'-j&i,  #.  (See  Para-.)  A 
driving  beyond  or  out  of  the  usual  limits,  applied  as  the 
name  of  a  grammatical  figure  by  which  a  word  is 
lengthened  in  syllables  without  alteration  of  meaning; 
as  if  from  cadence  we  form  cadency,  or  from  dear,  deary. 

Par/-a-gqp"-i-col,  (-g5d'-gl-cal,  88, 92)  a.  Per- 
taining  to  a  paragoge:  Par1  agog" ic  is  the  same. 

PARAGON«paV-d-g£n,*.  (Compare  Par,  equal.) 
A  companion,  an  equal;  hence,  in  old  writers,  a  match 
for  the  trial  of  excellence ;  emulation ;  and,  hence,  that 
which  is  set  up  for  emulation,  that  which  all  try  to 
equal;  a  model,  pattern,  or  something  supremely  ex- 
cellent. 

To  ParAa-eon,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  compare,  to  mention 
in  competition;  to  be  equal  to:— neu.  To  pretend 
equality  or  comparison. 

PARAGRAM=*paV-d-gTam,  «.  (See Para.)  That 
which  is  near  or  resembles  in  writing  or  sound,  a  pun, 
a  play  on  words. 

Par-a-grain/'-ma-tist,  s.   A  punster. 

PARAGRAPH,  paV-4-gr*f,  163 :  «.  (See  Para-.) 
Originally,  some  mark  written  by  the  tide  of  the  text  in 
order  to  signify  a  portion  of  the  discourse  which  relates 
to  one  point,  as  the  mark  •/  still  used  in  the  Bible; 
hence,  a  correspondent  portion  of  written  or  printed 
matter,  whether  indicated  in  this  or  in  any  other  way ; 
in  general,  the  indication  is  by  a  break  at  the  end  of 
one  paragraph,  and  an  indentation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

To  Par/-a-grapA,  v.  a.  To  form  into  paragraphs ; 
to  introduce  into  a  paragraph. 

Par'-«-grapA"-*-cal,  88  :  a.  Denoting  a  paragraph ; 
Par,agraph"ic  is  the  same. 

Par/-a-gra/>A"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  With  distinct  divisions. 


PAR 

PARALEIPSIS,  paVHi-l!p*"-8fo,  106:  s.  (See 
ParaO  A  leaving  out  or  on  one  sider-ihe  name  of  a 
rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit 
what  in  reality  he  mentions. 

Par/-a-Ii-pom'/-en-a,  6is.pl,  Things  omitted;  hooks 
of  supplemental  things. 

PARALLAX,  paY-ai-lacka,  188:  #.  (See  Para-.) 
The  arc  of  the  heavens  intercepted  between  the  ti 
place  of  an  elevated  body  and  its  apparent  place ; 
-  »in  *%      '       * 


The  arc  of  the  heavens  intercepted  between  the  true 

its  ap 

ngtl  "     ~   '     _  

the  observer,  which  carries  his  eye  out  of  or  beyond  a 


named  as  being  the  effect  of  change  in  the  situation  ot 


point  first  ascertained. 

Par/-al-lac"-tic,  88:  a.    Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 

PARALLEL=paV-<5MSI,a.  and*.  (See  Para.) 
Lying  even  at  tide  by  tide  with  another  thing,— extended 
in  the  same  direction,  and  preserving  always  the  same 
distance;  having  the  same  direction  or  tendency ;  con- 
tinuing a  resemblance  through  many  particulars :— s. 
That  which  is  parallel ;  a  line  marking  the  latitude  j 
resemblance ;  comparison  made. 

To  Par'-al-lel,  v.  a.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel ; 
to  keep  level  with ;  to  correspond  to;  to  be  equal  to ; 
to  compare. 

PaiZ-aHel-iy,  ad.    In  a  parallel  manner. 

Par"-al-lel'-<i-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  equalled.  [Bp.  HalL] 

PaK-al-lel-lesa,  a.    Matchless.  [B.  and  Fl.] 

Par'-al-lel-i#m,  158:  s.  8tate  of  being  parallel; 
resemblance,  comparison. 

Par'-.*i.-lbl"-0-qil4M,  t.  A  right-lined  quadri- 
lateral figure  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel  and 
equal ;  in  common  language  it  is  sometimes  limited  to 
a  rectangle  longer  than  broad. 

Par'-al-IeK-o-granV-ic  88 :  a.  Having  properties 
of  a  parallelogram. 

PAR,-^L-L*L'-o-Piy/-BD,  «.  A  solid  figure  contained 
by  six  quadrilateral  figures,  whereof  every  opposite 
two  are  parallel. 

PARALOGY,  par-aT-i-gkj,  87,  105:  t.  (See 
Para-.)  That  which  is  oppoted  or  contrary  to  reason,— 
false  reasoning. 

Par-al'-o-gwm,  1 58 :  #.    An  irrational  argument. 

PARALYSIS,  par-aT4-cw,  87  :  t.  (See  Para-.) 
A  loosening  from  the  sources  of  vital  function,  such  as 
goes  through  ot  pervades  the  parts  affected. — a  palsy. 

Par/-a-lyt"-ic,  88:  o.  and  $.  Palsied:  (Pa/a- 
lyfical  is  the  same :)— s.  One  struck  by  palsy. 

To  ParZ-al-yie,  (par-al-ize)  v.  a.  To  strike  as 
with  palsy,  to  benumb,  to  render  torpid,  to  make  useless. 

PARAMETER=p5r-am'4-ter,87:  *.  (See  Para-.) 
That  which  lies  side  by  side  as  a  proportional  measure, 
namely,  a  third  proportional  to  the  absciss  and  any 
ordinate:  it  is  by  the  equality  of  the  rectangle  under 
the  parameter  and  absciss,  with  the  square  of  the 
ordinate,  that  the  parabola  is  determined.— See  Ellipse. 

PARAMOUNT«paV-d-mownt,  32 :  a,  and  s. 

Superior,  having  the  highest  jurisdiction,  with  to; 
eminent,  of  the  highest  order:—!.  The  highest  in  rank, 
the  chief! 

PARAMOUR,  paV-d-moor,  [Fr.]  170:  ».  One 
who  attaches  himself  to  another  through  love;  a  lover, 
a  wooer,  at  present  seldom  used  but  of  one  who  loves 
loosely,  or  with  violation  of  moral  propriety,  but  by 
Spenser  and  other  old  poets  used  in  a  good  sense ;  it 
was  also  applied  by  them  to  a  woman,  but  at  present 
only  to  a  man. 

PARANYMPH, paV-d-nfmf,  163 :  s.  (See Para.) 
One  who  goes  side  by  side  with  the  bride,  one  who 
leads  the  bride  to  her  marriage ;  one  who  countenances 
or  supports. 

PARAPEGM,  paV-d-pSm,  157:  *.  (See  rara-.) 
That  which  is  fixed  close  to  or  upon,  applied  as  the 
name  of  a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws 
and  proclamations  were  engraved,  and  to  a  table  set 
up  publicly  containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  &c;  whence  astrolo- 
gers gave  this  name  to  their  tables :  the  Greek  form 
entire  is  par  ap  eg1  ma,  (g  sounded,)  the  plural  of  which 
it  parapeg'mata. 


The  alga  =  {•  used  after  mods*  of  ■pelli ng  that  have  no  irregularity  of  tooad. 

Consonants :  raith-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vTzh-Cin,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  <*Tn,  166:  titfn.  166. 
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PARAPETWpaV-ti-pSt,  «.    A  wall  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  paV-4-fer-na'Mi-a,  163, 
90:  s.pl.  (See  Para-.)  Things  that  go  beyond,  or  are 
over  and  above  a  wife's  dowry,  which  she  is  entitled 
by  law  to  take  with  her;  the  apparel  and  ornaments 
of  a  wife  suitable  to  her  degree;  hence  the  word  has 
been  used  to  signify  ornaments  of  dress  generally. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  p5rl-a-fi-mo,,-cY8,  163:  $. 
(See  Para-.)  That  which,  as  a  bridle,  is  opposed  to,  or 
obstructs  the  drawing  down  of  the  foreskin,— the  name 
of  a  disease,  or  rather  the  effect  of  one. 

PARAPHRASE,  par'-a-fraze,  163,  151 :  «.  (See 
Para-.)  That  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a  passage 
in  order  to  explain  it,— an  explanation  in  many  words ; 
loose  or  free  translation  as  opposed  to  metaphrase. 

To  Par'-a-nArate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  interpret  by 
comments ;  to  translate  with  latitude : — neu.  To  make 
a  paraphrase. 

Var-o-phra&t,  t.    A  lax  interpreter  or  translator. 

Par/-a-pArast/'-i-c«l,  88  :  a.  Lax  in  interpretation ; 
not  literal,  not  verbal:  Par'aphras"tici%  the  same. 

Pa  r/-a-/>Ara»/'-ti-ca  {Ay ,  ad.  in  a  paraphrastic  manner. 

PARAPHRENIAS,  paV-a-fr£-ni"-lfc,  163  :  * 
(See  Para-.)  That  which  passes  through  or  pervades  the 
diaphragm,— on  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm :  the 
word  also  signifies  phrensy,  or  that  which  pervades  the 
mind,  some  oft  he  old  physicians  imagining  that  the  dia- 
phragm and  not  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
and,  as  Quincy  observes,  it  certainly  has  a  nice  consent 
and  fellow-feeling  with  the  head. 

PARAPLEGY,paV'-a-pl«d'-g^  #.  (See  Para-.) 
A  stroke  through  the  part,— a  palsy  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body. 

PARAQUITO,paY-a-ke/'-tA,  170:*.  A  paroquet. 
[Shaks.] 

PARASANG=paY-<ll-85ng,  s.  A  Persian  measure 
of  length,  about  four  miles. 

PARASCENIUM,  paY-a-ce"-n£-um,  90  :  «. 
(See  Para-.)  The  place  beyond  the  stage,  the  tiring, 
room  of  the  ancient  theatre,  also  called  Postscenium. 

PARASCEUASnC^paY-a-sA-aV'-tlck,  59, 
88:  a.  (See  Para-.)  Preparing  against,  preparatory: 
Donne  uses  Par'asceue  to  signify  a  preparation;  and, 
because  u  and  v  were  anciently  confounded,  we  may 
also  meet  with  Par'asceve  in  the  same  sense. 

PARASELENE«paY-a-sMe/'-n£,  101:  *.  (See 

.  Para-.)  That  which  is  by  the  side  of  or  near  the  moon, 
—a  meteor  called  also  a  mock  moon. 

PARASITE=paY-a-cIte,  152:  s.  (See  Para-.) 
One  whose  office  or  function  is  near,  or  concerns  corn 
or  food ;  originally,  an  officer  appointed  to  collect  corn 
for  the  public  sacrifices ;  afterwards,  one  who  partook 
of  the  sacrifices;  subsequently,  and  at  present,  one 
who  frequents  rich  tables  and  earns  his  welcome  by 
flattery;  a  sycophant. 

Par"-a-si'-ti*m,  158:  t.  Sycophancy.  [Milt. :  prose.] 
Par/-a-8it,/-w;al,  88:  a.  Flattering,  wheedling;  in 
botany,  living  on  another  plant :  Pur'asit"ic  is  the  same. 
Par/-«-sit//-i-col-ljr,  ad.  In  a  parasitic  manner. 
PARASOL,  paY-a-solc",  [Fr.]  s.  (See  Pnra-.) 
That  which  keeps  off  ihe  sun,— a  little  umbrella. 

PARASYNEXIS,  pir'.a-sTn-SckV'-is,  183:   «. 
(See  Para-.)   A  conventicle  out  of  rule, — an  unlawful 
meeting. 
PARATHESlS=par.att'4-cTs,    87:    t.     (See 
Para-.)  A  placing  side  by  side;  in  grammar,  the  same 
as  apposition  ;  in  rhetoric,  a  parenthetical  notice,  gene- 
rally of  something  to  bo  afterwards  expanded;  in 
priuting,  a  parenthetical  notice  when  marked  thus,  [  ]. 
PARAVAIL=paV-a-va\r,  a.  Holding  for  profit, 
the  epithet  of  the  lowrst  kind  of  tenant  in  the  feudal 
system,  implying  that  he  held  of  a  mediate  lord,  and 
not  of  the  king,  or  in  capita. 
PARAVAUNT,  paV-a-vW,   122:    ad.   Pub. 
licly,  in  front :  the  word  is  old  French.  [Spenser.] 


PAR 

To  PARBOIL=par'-boil,  33, 30:  v.  a.  To  boil 

in  part,  to  half  boil. 

To  Fak'-brbak,  T-brikt,  100)  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
▼omit:  hence,  Par  break,  s.  a  vomit  [Ob*.] 

PARBUCKLE,  par'-buc-kl,  101 :  s.  A  ropelik* 
a  pair  of  slings  for  hoisting  casks,  &c 

PARCEL=par/-ce51,  14:  *.  A  part,  a  portioa;  a 
quantity  or  mass;  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  ge- 
nerally in  contempt;  in  modern  use,  it  commonly 
signifies  a  small  bundle. 

7b  Par/-cel,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  portions ;  to  make 
up  into  a  mass :  among  sailors,  To  pared  a  team  is 
to  lay  canvass  over  it,  and  danb  it  with  pitch ;  and 
Parcelling  is  a  name  for  long  narrow  slips  of  canvass, 
daubed  with  tar,  to  be  used  for  blading. 

Pak'-CE-NEK,  s.  One  who  holds  a  fee  with  others ; 
properly,  a  co-parcener. 

Par'-ce-nar-y,  129, 12, 105 :  #.  A  holding  of  land  by 
joint  tenants  as  by  one  individual,— joint-tenancy. 

To  PARCH=partch,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  burn  slightly 
and  superficially  i—nem.  To  be  scorched ;  to  becom* 
very  dry. 

Parch'-ed-ness,  «.  State  of  being  scorched. 

PARCHMENT=partch'-m£nt>«.  Skin  of  a  sheep 
or  goat  made  At  for  writing  on :  the  skin  of  a  calf, 
when  distinguished  from  that  of  the  sheep,  is  called 
vellum. 

PARCITY,  par/-cl>te^  f.  Sparingnees.  [Oba-] 

PARD=pard,  33 :  t.  The  leopard ;  in  poetry,  any 
spotted  beast:  Spenser  and  other  old  authors  on 
PardTale. 

To  PARDON  par'-don,  coiioq.  pai'-dn,  114: 
v.  a.  To  excuse,  to  forgive,  to  grant  the  remission  of  a 
penalty. 

Par'-don,  S.  Forgiveness ;  remission  of  penalty ;  offi- 
cial warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  of  penalty  remitted. 

Par'-don-a-blr,  101 :  a.  Venial,  excusable. 

Par'-don-a-bly,  105:  ad.  Excusably. 

Par'-don-a-ble-ness,  s.  Susceptibility  of  pardon. 

ParAdon-cT,  s.  One  who  pardons ;  also,  among  ov 
ancestors,  one  whose  trade  it  was  to  retail  real  or  pro- 
tended indulgences  which  he  professed  to  buy  whole- 
sale of  the  pope. 

To  PARE=paR,  41  :  v.  a.  To  cut  off  as  the  su- 
perficial substance  or  extremity  of  a  thing ;  to  dimi- 
nish by  little  and  little;  sometimes  followed  by  t*f 
and  away. 

Pa'-OT,  f.  He  or  that  which  pares. 

Pa'-ring,  *.  That  which  is  pared  off;  rind. 

PAREGORIC=par/4-g6r"-ick,  88:  a.  and  *. 
Assuaging,  mollifying,  comforting  ;—s.  A  mediciaw 
that  comforts. 

PARELCON=par-Sl'-con,  #.  (Sec  Para-.)  A 
drawing  out  or  beyond  the  limits, — as  when  a  word  is 
lengthened  by  an  added  syllable  or  word. 

PAREMBOLE=par-em'-bo-l£,  101*:  «.  (s« 
Para-.)  That  which  is  thrown  close  to.  in  the  way  or 

{>rogres9  of  a  sentence,— a  sort  of  parenthesis  which 
m mediately  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  sent*  nc*s  and 
so  differs  from  the  parenthesis,  which  may  relate  to 
some  subject  distinct  from  that  of  the  sentence  in- 
terrupted. 

PARENCHYMA,  par-eng'-k£-ma,  158,  16!, 
105:  s.  (See  Para-.)  That  which  is  framed  fur  a 
fluid  to  pass  throughout  its  parts, — any  soft  poroos 
substance,  but  particularly  those  interior  parts  of  the 
animal  body  through  which  the  blood  is  strained  Sac 
its  better  fermentation  and  perfection. 

Par/-eii-chyrn"-a-tow8,  120:  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
parenchyma ;  spongy :  some  authors  use  Parem'- 
chymous. 

PARENESIS=par-e'-n£-ci8,  t.  (See  Pans..) 
Praise  correspondent  to  the  person  and  thing. — per- 
suasion to  do  something,  exhortation. 


Par/-e.rjet"-ic,  88 
Par/-e-tiet".i-cal 


18:1 
I,    J 


a.  Hortatory,  encouraging. 


The  ■ehtnte*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  lb*  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowels:  gaU'-wa^:  chary-man:  pa-pi':  li«:  g&od:  j'55,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  o,t,\,  &c  mule,  17!. 
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PARENT—  parent,  41 :  «.  He  or  the  that  pro- 
duces  young,  a  Cither  or  mother ;  cause,  source. 

Pa'-rent-age,  *.  Extraction,  birth. 

Pa'-reut-less,  a.  Destitute  of  parents. 

Pa-rent'-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  parents;  becoming  a 
parent;  tender. 

P^-rbn'-tz-cide,  t.   The  killer  of  his  parents. 

pA'-HKN-TA^-riOW,  89 :  8.  Something  done  or  said 
in  honour  of  the  dead,  a  word  derived  from  Parentalia, 
which  were  feasts  and  sacrifices  performed  by  tho 
Romans  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parent*  and  other 
relations. 

PARENTHESIS^r-en'-fre-^  101:  «.  (See 
els,  ting.  !  Para-.)      That 

PARENTHESES,  par-en'-tte-f  which  is  placed 
cetz,  pi.  J  in,  so  as  to  be 

by,  or  lie  along  the  way.  during  the  progress  of  another 
sentence,— a  sentence  inserted  in  another  sentence,  in 
general  distinguished  by  the  marks  (  ). 

Par,-en-/Aet"-ic,88:)  a.  Pertaining    to   or  using 

Par'-en-Met"-i-cal,  J  parentheses;  made  by  the 
way  or  aside. 

Par/-en-Met,,-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  or  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

PARER— See  under  To  Pare. 

PARERGY,  paV-*r-gkj,*\  (See  Para-.)  That  which 
lies  on  one  side  of  something  important,  and  may 
be  passed  by  or  not, — something  unimportant. 

PARGET^par'-je't,  14  :  *.  Piaster  laid  on  roofs  of 
rooms;  paint 

To  Pai'-get,  v.  o.  and  *.  To  plaster,  to  paint. 

Par'-get-er,  s.  A  plasterer. 

PARHELION,  par-heMe-on,  90:  #.  (See 
Para-.)  That  which  is  by  the  side  of  or  near  the  sun, 
—a  mock  sun. 

PARlAL=pd-r?-<2l,  #.  A  colloquial  contraction  of 
Pair-royal,  applied  as  a  name  for  three  cards  of  a  sort 
at  certain  games. 

PARIETAL^rxi-rT'-i-tai,  a.  Pertaining  to  walls ; 
constituting  the  sides  of  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
wall. 

Pcr'-ri'-e-tsne,  105 :  «.  Piece  of  a  walL  [Burton.] 

P^-ri'-b-t^r-F,  «.  A  herb  otherwise  called  pellitory 
of  the  wall. 

PARIS^paY-T*,  «.  The  herb  true-love. 

PAR13H=paV-Tsh,  f.  and  a.  A  division,  the  par- 
ticular charge  of  a  secular  priest,  being  one  of  those, 
or  a  subdivision  of  one  of  those,  into  which  the  king- 
dom was  divided  by  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  636 1— adj.  Belonging  to  a  parish,  parochial ; 
maintained  by  the  parish. 

Pa-rish'-ion-tr,  «.  One  that  belongs  to  a  parish. 

PARISIAN,  pd-rfz'-ySn,  coUoq.  pa-vizh'-'ati, 
146, 147 :  *•  A  native  of  Paris. 

PAR1SYLLABIC,  paV-e-8il-la,b''-]fck,  106,  88: 
o.  Having  eqnal  or  like  syllables. 

PARITOR,  paY4-tor,  105, 18  :  «.  A  beadle;  a 
summoner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law,  an  apparitor. 

PARITY,  paV-e-tety  105  :  *.  Equality. 

PARK=park,  33:  $.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
for  chace,  or  other  purposes  of  pleasure  ;  parks  were 
originally  grants  out  of  forest  lands  with  privileges 
which  lasted  only  while  they  were  kept  enclosed: 
A  park  of  artiUtpy  is  the  whole  train  or  artillery  be- 
longing to  an  army. 

To  Park,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park. 

Park'-eT,  «.  A  park-keeper.  [Obs.] 

Park/-i.eayrs,  143 :  «.  A  herb. 

PAR  LA  NCE«  pa  Planet,  «.  Talk,  conversation; 
idiom  of  conversation. 

lb  Parle,  v.  a.  To  talk,  to  discuss  orally.  [Shake. 
Milton.] 

Parle,  f.  Conversation;  oral  treaty.  [Obs.] 


PAR 

To  Par'-ley,  r.  n.  To  treat  by  word  of  month ;  to 
talk ;  to  discuss  anything  orally. 

Par'-ley,  *.  Talk  ;  oral  conference:  To  beat  a  parley 
is  to  beat  the  drum  for  a  parley. 

Par'-lm-mbnt,  (parMe-m£nt,  103)  *.  Strictly, 
the  assembly  of  the  king  and  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  namely,  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal, 
and  the  commons;  but  it  is  often  used  to  signify  only 


the  two  houses,  namely,  of  lords  and  commons,  with- 
Pertaining  to   parliament; 


out  including  the  king. 
ParMio-meir'-tar-y,  a, 


enacted  by  parliament. 

Par/-lia-men-taA'-ri-ao,  90:  #.  and  a.  One  of 
those  who  sided  with  the  parliament  against  Charles 
I.,  by  some  writers  called  Par'liamenteers" >-o.  At- 
tached to  the  parliament  against  Charles  I. 

Par'-lopk,  120:  «.  A  room  in  monasteries  in  which 
the  rclUpous  meet  fur  the  purpose  of  convene;  hence, 
a  room  in  houses  on  the  first  floor  for  the  convenient 
reception  of  visitors ;  a  better  sort  of  room  in  houses 
of  entertainment. 

Par'-locb,  1 20  :  a.  Keen,  shrewd.  nW  According 
to  Junius,  and  other  etymologists,  it  is  from  PeriUns, 
because,  in  very  old  writers,  this  last  is  written  parti- 
ouse :  the  more  obvious  etymology  is,  however,  here 
preferred. 

ParMous-ness,  t.  Quickness ;  keenness. 

Par'-ol,  18:  a.  By  word  of  mouth,  as  Parol 
evidence,  distiugnislicd  from  uritten. 

Pa-role',  f  Fr.]  s.  Word  given  as  an  assurance,  par- 
ticularly by  a  prisoner  of  war  conditionally  set  at  large. 

PARMACITY,  a  corruption  of  Spermaceti. 

PARMESAN,  par'-me-ztfo",  151 :  a,  Thoepithet 
of  a  delicate  cheese  made  at  Parma,  in  Italy. 

PARNEL=par/-n8l,  #.  A  punk,  a  slut.  [Obs.] 

PAROCHIAL,  od-ro'-ke-ai,  90,  161  :  a.  Be- 
longing  to  a  parish. 

Pa-ro'-cAt-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  parish;  by  parishes. 

Pa-ro'-cAi-al"-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.  State  of  being  pa- 
rochiaL  [Marriot,  1769.] 

Pa-ro'-cAt-an,  a.  and  «.  Belonging  to  a  parish : 
[Bacon.]— t.  A  parishioner.  [Little  used.] 

PARODY,  paV-o-de^  105:  8.  (See  Para-.)  A 
song  or  composition  running  as  it  were  tide  by  tide,  or 
parallel  with  another,  in  which  the  words,  by  slight 
changes  here  and  there,  suggest  an  amu«ing  contrnst 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  In  general  turning  what  was 
serious  into  burlesque. 

To  Par'-o-dv,  v.  a.  To  imitate  in  parody. 

Pa-rod'-t-cal,  84 :  a.  Copying  after  the  manner  of 
parody.  [Warton.] 

PAROL,  PAROLE.— See  under  Parlance. 

PARONOMASIA,  pSr/-A-nA-ma"-2hW,  147: 
j,  (See  Para-.)  A  figure  of  speech  which  derives  its 
point  or  force  from  the  nearness  of  names  with  regard 
i  sound,  as,  They  are  fiends,  not  friends ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
nn :  many  of  our  older  authors  use  an  Anglicised 
inn  of  the  word,  namely.  Par'oau"masy ;  but  they 


Pertaining  to  parono- 


Par/-o-no-ma*"-tt-cal, 

inatia. 

P^r-on'-F-mocsi,  a.  Near  to  another  word  in  mean- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  synonymous,  or  such  as  are 
Suite  the  same  in  meaning :  thus  it  may  be  said  that 
lcre  are  few  or  no  synonymous  words  in  a  language, 

but  many  that  are  paronymous. 
PARONYCHIA,  par/-i-iitck'/-e-a,  161,  90:  t. 

(See  Para-.)  A  sore  lying  close  t»  the  aai/,— -a  whitlow. 
PAROQUET,  paV-i-keV',  145 :  «.    A  species  of 

small  parrot. 
PAROTlS=*pa'r-o'-t?s,  I.  (See  Para-.)    One  of  the 

glands  (parot'-i-d>f )  which  are  near  the  ears ;  applied 

also  to  a  tumor  affecting  them. 
Pnr-ot'-id,  94  :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  parotide*,  or 

the  glands  that  secrete  saliva. 


Consonant  t, 
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The  sign  =  la  msd  after  mods*  of  »p*lUng  that  havt  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mTah-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vlzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 1  tfun,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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PAROXYSM,  parf-telci-km,  154,  158  :  #.  (See 

Para-.)  An  extremity  of  disease  or  of  feeling  suddenly 

pervading  or  seising  the  frame ;  *  fit;  a  periodical 

exacerbation  of  disease. 
Par/-ox-y«//-mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  paroxysm. 
PARREL=pii/-rgl,  *.    A  machine  to  fasten  the 

▼aids  to  the  mast  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  them. 
PARRICIDE,  paY-ri-cide,  105  :  #.  One  who  slays 

his  father;  figuratively,  the  destroyer  of  his  country, 

his  patron,  Sec. ;  the  crime  of  murdering  a  father. 
Par"-rt-ci'-dal,  a.  Relating  to  parricide;  committing 

parricide:  Par'riddHiou$  seldom  occurs. 
PARROT-p&V-rot,  18  :  t.  A  bird  remarkable  for 

its  power  to  imitate  exactly  the  human  Toioe. 
To  PARRY,  paV-r^,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  put  by 

thrusts,  to  fence  >—act.  To  turn  aside. 
Par/-ri?d,(-rfd,  114)  part.  Warded  off,  turned  aside. 
To  PARSE=parct,  153  :  v.  a.  To  resolve  into  the 

parts  of  speech. 
Par^-sinff,  *.    The  art  or  act  of  resolving  sentences 

into  their  grammatical  elements. 
PARSIMONIOUS,     !>ar/-*4-rao"-n£-us,    90, 

120:  a.  Sparing,  frugal;  hence, covetous. 
Par'-st-mo^-nt-oiis-ly,  146  :  ad.  Frugally. 
Par/-*i-mo//-ni-ot«-nesa,  *.    Disposition  to  spare 

and  hoard. 
Par'-st-mon-y,  18, 105  :  «.  Frugality ;  niggardliness. 
PARSLEY=par/-sl^  «.  A  well-known  herb. 
PARSNEP,  par'-snSp,  14  :  $.  A  plant  whose  root 

is  esculent  when  cultivated  for  the  purpose. 
PARSON=par/-«on,  cotloq.    par'-sn,    114;    ». 

Strictly,  one  who  has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 

of  a  parochial  church,  and  he  is  called  parson, ,  1.  e. 

{>erson,  because  by  his  person  the  church,  which  is  an 
nvisible  body,  is  represented ;  in  a  looser  and 
common  sense,  a  priest,  or  one  who  officiates  in  a  place 
of  worship,  and  liable  in  this  sense  to  be  deemed  a 
term  of  slight,  or  at  least  less  respectful'than  clergy- 
man. 

Par'-twn-age,  *.  The  benefice  of  a  parish,  [Addison;] 
the  house  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  incum- 
bent. 

PART=part,  33 :  t,  and  ad.  Something  less  than 
the  whole,— a  quantity  helping  to  make  up  a  larger 
quantity;  hence,  a  member;  particular;  ingredient; 
share;  portion;  concern;  something  relating  to,  or 
belonging;  side. interest;  any  one  of  the  characters 
of  a  play  ;  busiuess,  duty,  as  distributed  to  a  person ; 
action,  conduct;  in  the  plural,  qualities,  powers, 
faculties,  accomplishments;  also  quarters,  regions, 
districts :  To  take  in  good  part,  in  ill  part,  to  accept  as 
being  good,  Sec.  For  the  most  part,  commonly : — ad. 
Partly,  in  some  measure. 

PartMy,  ad.   In  part,  in  some  degree. 

ParV-ed,  a.    Having  parts  or  faculties.   [B.  Jon.] 

Part'-y. — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

To  Part,  V.  a.  and  «.  To  make  into  parts,  to  dis- 
tribute, to  separate ;  to  disunite;  to  keep  asunder: — 
neu.  To  have  part;  to  be  separate ;  to  quit  each  other; 
hence,  to  go  away ;  To  part  with,  to  quit,  to  resign,  to 
be  separated  from. 

Part/-ed,  Partf-ly.— See  above. 

PartZ-er,  «.     One  that  separates. 

Part'-ing,  t.  Division;  separation;  specially,  an 
operation  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  separated ;  the 
state  of  a  ship  driven  from  her  anchor. 

ParMage,  «.  Division,  act  of  sharing.    [Locke.] 

To  Par-take',  &C. — See  hereafter  in  its  alphab.  place. 

Par^/ial,  &c. — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

Part'-»-bl*,  101 :  a.  Separable ;  divisible,  such  as 
may  be  parted :  Camden  spells  it  Partook. 

Par/-ti-bil"-t*-ty,  $.   Quality  of  being  partible. 

7b  Par-tic/-t-pate,Par/-tt-Cf-pltf,  &c— See  hereafter. 

Par/-ti-cle,  101 :  «.    A  small  part  or  portion ;  spe- 


PAR 

dally,  one  of  the  smaller  or  less  considerable  i 
the  parts  of  speech,  a  word  indeclinable. 

Par-tlcZ-u-lar,  &c— 8ee  hereafter  in  its  alphab.  place. 

Par'-twan. — See  hereafter  under  Party:  and  in  an- 
other sense,  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

Par'-tite,  a.   Divided.    [Botany.] 

Par-tir'-ian,  (-tish'-un,  147)#.  Act  of  dividing, 
division ;  separate  part ;  that  which  divides,  as  a  par- 
tition of  wood. 

To  Par-ti^-ton,  v.  a.   To  separate  by  a  partition. 

PaiZ-ti-tive,  (-tfv,  105)  a.   Distributive.   [Gram.] 

Par/-tt-ttve-ly,  ad.  Distribntively. 

Part'-let — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  plate. 

PartMjr. — See  immediately  after  Part, 

Part/-nrr,  #.   A  sharer,  an  associate. 

To  Part'-ner,  v.  a.  To  join  m  a  partner.  (ShakaJ 

ParV-ncr-ahip,  s.   Joint  interest  or  property. 

Par/-/s<re,  (-tttrt,  147)  f.    Departure.    [Spenser.] 

Par'-ty,  &c — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  plaos. 

To  PARTAKE=par-takV,      1  v,    n.    and    a. 

I  Partook,  par- t&k',  119:  V  (See  Put,  *«.) 
Partaken,  par-ta'-kn,  114:]  To  share  vita 
others,  to  participate :  it  is  commonly  used  wKh  of, 
less  frequently  with  in  :—aeL  To  share,  to  have  part 
in ;  Shakspeare  and  writers  of  his  time  sometime*  as* 
it  for  To  Impart 

Par-ta'-ker,  t.   One  who  partakes;  an  accomplice. 

Par-ta'-king,  #.  Combination ;  in  a  juridical  sense, 
union  in  some  bad  design. 

PARTERRE,  par-tare',  [Ft.}  170 :  #.  A  level 
division  of  ground  furnished  with  evergreens  and 
flowers. 

PARTIAL,  par'-th'ai,  147:  a.  (See  Part,  fcc) 
inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party  in  a  canst, 
or  one  side  of  a  question,  more  than  another;  well  As- 
posed,  followed  by  to;  subsisting  only  in  a  part,  as 
opposed  to  total,  general,  or  universal. 

Par'-xial-ly,  ad.   With  undue  bias;  in  part. 

7b  Par'-/ial-ize,  v.  a.   To  make  partial  [Shake} 

Par'-Ztal-ist,  s.   One  who  is  partial.  [Unusual] 

Par'-/i-al"-i-t*>  84,  105  :  #.  Bias  of  the  jodgwnent 
in  favour  of  one  more  than  another  without  reasosu 

PARTIBLE,  &c— See  under  Part. 

To  PARTICIPATE,  par-tW-4-pite,  w. «.  and  «. 
(See  Part,  &c.)  To  partake;  to  have  share.  often 
followed  by  o/or  is;  as.  To  participate  of  two  natures; 
To  participate  in  another's  sorrow :— act  To  partake, 
to  share. 

Par-tic'-i-pa-ble,  59 :  a.   That  may  be  participated. 

Par-tic'-i-pant,  a,  and  #.    Sharing: — t.    Partaker. 

Par-tic"-i"-pa'-t«ve,  105:  a.    Capable  of  partaking. 

Par-tic'-i-pa"-/ion,  89 :  #.  State  of  sharing  with 
others ;  act  or  state  of  having  part  of  something;  dis- 
tribution, division  into  shares. 

Par'-tj-ci-plb,  105,  101 :  *.  A  word  participating 
the  properties  both  of  a  noun  and  of  a  verb. 
English  verbs  have  two  participles,  the  first 

live,  th. 

yd.   ltw 
ve  inse 

ry,  and 

they  are  inserted  only  when,  in  addition  to  their  nee 
as  participles,  they  have  acquired  the  character  of 
nouns  substantive  or  adjective;  but  participles  of 
irregular  formation  arc  constantly  given  with  the  verb 
they  belong  to.  Certain  accommodations  of  the  original 
word  on  receiving  the  new  termination,  can  hardly  b* 
accounted  irregular:  for  instance,  leaving  ont  the  e  in 
write,  vote,  in  order  to  form  wri-ting,  vo-ting:  in  dfeeWau 
the  e  is  not  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  **c3 
distinct  from  dying,  the  first  participle  of  To  eft*.*  m  is 
changed  into  i,  (unless  a  vowel  precedes,)  on  stddhtg 
ed,  as  tried  from  To  try;  but  dged(  tinged)  is  one*-  mom 
an  exception,  as  being  spelled  dye  before  the  d  is  added. 
The  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  in  some  case*. 
with  the  reason  for  it,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Principle* 


j>articipl 
by  adding  imp  to  the  simple  infinitive,  the 

ip  space  uunecessarily 
obvious  inflections  in  the  Diction ai 


y  adding  tnp 
hen  the  verb  is  regular,  by  adding  ed.   It  would  faavw 


taken  up  space  uunecessarih 


iged 
to  have  inserted  such 
and  ( 


The  Mbsmw  entire,  aod  the  principle*  to  which  Um  .numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

r(m**44?U'"WiV'  ch$p'"man:  P*l*5  ft*1  g*diMi.e,>w,55:  o,c,V,&c  mute,  171. 
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(191)  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  adjectives  formed 
as  participles,  the  Mine  principle  is  acted  upon,  and 
sometimes  a  consonant  la  doubled  from  the  notion  of 
a  secondary  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  car**- 
buret  ted,  Un  the  principle  referred  to,  the  doubling 
of  the  /  would  be  clearly  unnecessary  in  levelling, 
modelled,  marvellous,  crystallize*  &c. ;  but  with  regard 
to  this  letter,  the  custom  of  our  language  seems  to 
make  an  exception,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  a  few  in- 
dividual words  (referred  to  Prin.  194)  in  which  other 
consonants  occur  in  the  same  situation. 

Par/-t*-cip"-fal,  (-yal,  146)90:  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  participle ;  formed  from  a  participle. 

Par/-ti-cip"-»al-ly,  ad.    As  a  participle. 

PARTICLE.— See  under  Part. 

PARTlCULAR-par-tick'-A-lar,  a,  and  #.  (See 
Part,  &c)  Not  belonging  to  the  whole,  but  to  one 
person ;  individual ;  single,  one  among  many ;  distinct 
from  the  whole,  peculiar,  odd,  strange;  attentive  to 
things  single  ana  distinct:— s.  Single  point,  single 
instance;  individual  or  private  person;  in  senses  ob- 
solescent, private  person,  private  interest,  private 
character  or  single  self:  In  particular,  especially ; 
distinctly. 

Par-tic'-u-lar-ly,  ad.    Singly,  distinctly ;  in  especial 


7b  Par-tic'-u-lar-ize,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mention 
distinctly,  or  in  detail : — aev.  To  be  particular,  to  be 
attentive  to  single  things :  the  noun  PartUfularism  has 
been  used  to  signify  the  theological  doctrine  of  parti- 
cular election. 

Par-tic/-u-lar"-i-ty>  84,  105  :  9.  Distinct  notice 
of  particulars;  singleness;  petty  incident;  something 
belonging  to  a  private  person;  something  peculiar. 

To  Par- tic'-u-  late,  v,  a.  To  make  mention  singly. 
[Ob*.] 

PARTISAN,  parMe-zan,  105, 151 :  «.  A  kind 
of  pike  or  halberd »  a  commander's  leading  staff  a 
truncheon.    See  also  under  Party. 

PARTITE, PARTITION, PARTITIVE,  Ac- 
See  under  Part. 

PARTLET=part'-ltt,  #.  (See  Part,  &c.)  A  ruff 
or  band  formerly  worn  by  women,  so  called  because  it 
was  the  parting  between  the  bead-dress  and  body-dress 
or  bodice:  it  it  also  the  name  of  a  hen,  from  the  ruffling 
of  her  feathers. 

PARTNER,  &C— See  under  Part. 
PARTOOK.— See  To  Partake. 
PA  RTRIDGE=par'-tridgc  *.    A  bird  of  game. 
PARTURIENT,   par-ture'-e-«nt,   49,  90:    a. 

bringing  forth  or  about  to  bring  forth  young. 
Par/-tu«r!/"-ion,  (-nsh'-un,  89)  t.    The  act  of 

bringing  forth,  or  being  delivered  ef  young. 
PARTY,  partf-^,  105  :  s.     (See  Part,  &c.)    That 

which  concerns  not  the  whole,  that  which. is  separate; 

hence,  a  number  of  persons  enrted  tn  opinion  or  design 

in  opposition  to  others  in  a  community,  a  faction ; 

one  concerned  in  any  affair;  one  of  two  litigants;  a 

Krticular  person;  cause,  side;  select  assembly;  a 
tachraent  drawn  from  a  main  body. 
Par/-t»-sYin,  (-z£n,  151,  12)  #.  An  adherent  to  a 
faction;  the  commander  of  a  detachment:  with  ano- 
ther etymology  and  meaning,  see  in  its  place  above. 
•sfc*  Among  the  compounds  are  Par'ty-cttCoured,  (hav- 
ing diversity  of  colours ;)  JWry-jwW  (a  jury  half 
foreigners,  half  natives ;)  Parity-man,  (an  abettor  of 


a  party ;)  Par"tyspir'it,  (the  spirit  that  supports  a 
party;)   Pdr"ty-waTrt  <  *  ' 

nooses;)  frc. 


(the  wall  that  separates  two 


PARVIS=par/-vta,  #.    A  church  or  church-porch: 

the  church-porch,  or  rather  perhaps  the  ambulatory 

•f  a  religious  house  or  college,  was  once  called  the 

paradise,  of  which  some  etymologists  suppose  this 

word  to  be  a  contraction. 
PARV1TUDE,  par'-vi-t&dt,  105  :  t.  Littleness: 

Par*vitu  is  the  same :  both  words  ate  now  unused. 
PAS, pi,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Step;  precedence. [Arbnth.] 

Tbe  sign  =  U  ussd  after  modes  of  tpsUtag  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  t.  e*  minion,  165 :  vlzh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165:  tftfn,  166 
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PASCH,   p£sk,  161  :    *.    The  passover;  the  feast 

of  Easter.  [Obs.] 
PaV-cAal,  (-kal)  a.   Relating  to  the  passover ;  re- 
lating to  Easter. 
PasoKe'-flower,  (pask'-flowtr,  189,  54)  #.  The 

Easter-flower,  also  called  anemone. 
To  PASH=p£sh,  v.  a.    To  push  against,  to  strike, 
to  dash  with  violence.  [Shaks.  Dryden.] 

Pash,  t.  A  blow,  a  stroke  ;  a  shooting  out  of  young 
horns ;  and  hence,  a  wild  youth.  [Obs.] 

PASQUIN,  paa'-kwin,  76,  145  : 1  s.  A  lampoon, 

PASQUINADE,  paV-kwi-nad^'J  so  called  from 
the  name  given  to  a  mutilated  statue  of  a  gladiator  in 
Rome,  on  which  it  was  usual  to  paste  satirical  papers ; 
the  name  Patquln  had  been  that  of  a  witty,  censorious, 
sneering  cobbler :  the  word  may  also  be  frequently 
found  in  English  writers  under  the  form  Pasquil,  but 
not  in  any  of  recent  date. 

7b  Pas'-qui-nade",  v.  a.  To  lampoon,  to  satirise  : 
To  Pas'quin  and  7b  Pas' quit  have  the  same  meaning: 
Pas'quiller  (a  lampooner)  occurs  in  old  writers  only. 

To  PAS8«p«ae,  11:  v.  n,  and  a.  (This  verb  b 
regular:  Past  for  Passed  is  a  correct  pronunciation, 
but  a  wrong  orthography,  except  as  an  adj.  prep,  or  s.: 
see  the  last  word  of  the  class :)  To  move  onward,  to  be 
progressive  in  space  or  in  existence : — act.  To  en  use  to 
move  onward :  all  other  senses  attributed  to  this  verb 
are  senses,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  context,  or  they 
arise  out  of  ellipses  of  words  formerly  used  with  it: 
among  tbe  particles  used  with  the  verb  are  out,  by, 
over,  away,  from,  to,  in,  through,  &c,  with  each  of 
which  a  correspondent  meaning  is  formed:  by  the 
omission  of  the  particle,  or  of  some  word  formerly  em- 
ployed, the  verb  often  acquires  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  context:  thus  has  7b  pass,  simply,  come  to  sig- 
nify to  pass  away,— to  pass  bounds,  (this  sense  is 
obsolete,) — to  pass  from  hand  to  hand, — to  pass  from 
the  actor  to  the  sufferer,— to  pass  a  regard  or  thought,, 
f  this  sense  is  obsolete,) — to  pass  a  sentence  through 
the  forms  of  law,— to  pass  by  one's  turn,  &c. :  so  To 
past  a  place  is  to  pass  by  a  place.— To  pass  a  river 
is  to  pass  over  a  river,— the  neuter  verb  in  this  man- 
ner frequently  becomiug  or  appearing  active;  To  pass 
life  is  to  pass  on  in  life,  or  through  it ;  To  pass  in  fenc- 
ing is  to  make  the  sword  pass  the  adversary's ;  7b  pass 
am  account  is  to  pass  it  from  under  examination  as 
being  correct :  in  old  authors.  To  pats  is  sometimes 
used  for  To  surpass,  which  is,  literally,  to  be  above  or 
superior  while  in  progress :  in  saying  an  event  comes 
to  pass,  we  mean  that  it  comes  to  us  in  the  order  of  . 
time,  and  then  passes  by  as  an  event  completed. 

PASS  a- pass,  «.  Way,  road  ;  a  narrow  entrance,  an 
avenue;  a  permission  to  pass;  an  order  by  which  a 
person  is  passed  onward  to  some  destination,  espe- 
cially an  order  for  passing  a  poor  person  to  his  own 
parish  or  place;  a  push  in  fencing;  an  event  at  its 
height;  hence,  height  as  to  condition. 

Pasr-less,  a.  That  has  no  pass  or  passage.  [Cowley.] 

PaW-er,  «.  One  that  passes  :  it  is  often  compounded 
with  by;  as  a  Pass" er-bxf . 

$&-  See  Passerine,  and  also  Passible,  Passion,  &c,  here- 
after :  they  are  no  relations  of  this  class. 

Pass'-a-blt,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  passed  or  travelled 
over ;  that  may  pass  without  ob'ectlon ;  that  is  current 
or  popular. 

Pass'-a-bly,  ad.  Tolerably;  moderately. 

Paas'-ing,  pari,  a.  Moving  on ;  surpassing ;  it  is 
used  adverbially  for  exceeding  or  exceedingly,  in  par- 
ticular by  old  writers,  as  passing  fair,  passing  rich : 
Passing  Ml  is  a  bell  accompanying  departure,  origin- 
ally rung  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing  soul  while 
a  person  was  dying,  now  rung  after  decease ;  a  Passing 
note  is  a  note  in  music  between  two  others  for  the  pur- 

'  pose  of  softening  a  distance :  Barrow  uses  Passant  for  ■ 
passing;  as^ossaai  words:  see  En  passant*  lower. 

PasaMng-ly,  ad.  Exceedingly.  [Camdea] 

Pasf-sage,  s.  Act  of  passing ;  way,  road ;  occurrence  ; 
condition  of  being  seldom  stationary;  parts  of  any. 
thing  which  have  been  or  are  to  pass  under  hand.— a 
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use  almost  obsolete ;.  a  part  of  a  book,  tingle  place  in 
a  writing. 
Pas'-aa-ger,  2  :  8.   One  on  hit  passage  :  instead  of 

this  we  now  use  Passenger. 
Pass'-time  is  contracted  to  Pastime,  which  see  here- 

after  in  its  place. 
Pas-s^-do,  (paa-si'-di,  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A  pass  or 
thrust  In  fencing. 

En  vkd-BAXT)  (ong-paV-sdog,  [Fr.]  170)  ad. 
By  the  way,  slightly:  when  without  the  prefix,  as 
used  by  Barrow,  (see  Passing,  above,)  it  should  be 
pronounced  as  an  English  word. 

Pas'-sen-oER,  9.  One  who  is  on  his  way,  a  traveller, 
a  wayfarer:  the  passenger  falcon  is  a  migratory  hawk. 

Pass'-o-VER,  *.  The  feast  of  the  Jews  commemorative 
of  the  time  when  God  smote  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  patted  over  the;  Hebrews. 

Pass'-p^-uoi.k",  s.  A  command  giten  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  be  passed  on  to  the  tear. 

Pass'-PORT,  130  :  *.    Permission  or  passage. 

PAs"-8r-MBJS/-uRB,  (-mSzh'-'oor,  147)  $.  An  old 
stately  kind  of  dance. 

Past,  a.  t.  and  prep.  Not  present,  nor  to  come  ; 
speut,  gone  through :—  «-The  lime  gone  by  :—prep.  lie- 
yond;  above. 

t*V*  By  losing,  throuafc  use,  its  character  as  a  verb,  it 
properly  loses  its  oRginal  spelliug:  see  the  headword. 

PASSERINE.  paV-sSr:Tn,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to 
sparrows ;  of  the  sparrow' kind. 

PASSIBLE,  paY-s£-bl,  105,  101:  a.  Susceptive 
of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Pas'-si-blr-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  passible. 

Pas'-si-bii"-«-ty,  *.  Passiblcncss. 

Pas'-S/on,  (pash'-un,  147)  #.  Any  effect  caused  by 
external  ageucy;  paseiblcness,  or  susceptibility  of 
effect  from  external  action;  suffering,  emphatically 
the  last  suffering  of  Christ ;  also  that  sensible  effect 
of  impression  which  is  fell  in  the  agitation  or  commo- 
tion of  the  mind,  distinguished  from  mere  emotion  by 

/  seeking  relief  or  gratification  beyond  the  emotion  it- 

'  self;  any  one  effect  of  this  kind,  determined  in  its  cha- 

'    racter*by  its  cause,  object,  duration,  intensity,  and 

\  other  circumstances;  in  particular,  auger;  lore;  ea- 
gerness; zeal,  ardour. 

To  Par/-*ion,  v.n.  To  be  extremely  agitated.  [Obs.] 

PaV-Woned,  114:  a.  Disordered,  violently  affected ; 
expressing  great  passion. 

Pas  -sion-less,  a.  Not  easily  moved  ;  cool. 

I8F"  Other  compounds  are  Patron-week',  (the  week  be- 
fore Easter  Sunday,  named  as  commemorating  the 
passion  or  suffering  of  Christ ;)  Paf'sionjUiw'er,  (also 
named  with  allusion  to  the  passion  of  Christ ;)  &c. 

PAfi'-s/ON-^R-r,  129,  12,  105  :  #.  A  book  describ- 
ing the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Pa  ^-t  ion -ate,  a.  Moved  by  passion ;  feeling  or  ex- 
pressing great  commotion  of  mind ;  easily  moved  to 
anger :  it  is  used  by  old  writers  as  a  verb,  signifying 
to  affect  or  to  express  with  passion. 

PaV-ron-ate-ly,  ad.  With  passion ;  with  commotion 
of  mind;  angrily. 

Pa*'-«fon-ate-nes8,  #.  State  of  being  subject  to  pas- 
sion ;  vehemence  of  mind. 

Pas'-kjvr,  (paV-siv,  105)  a.  Receiving  impression 
from  some  external  agent;  unresisting*  not  opposing; 
suffering,  not  acting ;  in  grammar,  having  that  form 
as  a  verb  by  which  the  person  or  thing  acted  upon  be- 
comes the  nominative  case  or  subject,  instead  of  being 
objective  or  accusative,  as  in  the  active  form  of  the  verb. 

Pas'-sive-Iy,  ad.  With  a  passive  nature;  without 
ageucy ;  according  to  the  form  of  a  verb  passive. 

Pas'-sive-nesa,  #.  Quality  of  being  passive. 

Pas-siv'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.    Passiveness. 

PASSIM=paV-Bim,  [LatJ  ad.    Every  where. 

PASSLESS,  PASSOVER,  PASS-PAROLE, 
PASSPORT,  PASSYMEASURE,  PAST.— 
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PASTE,  paxst,  111:  #.  Anything  mixed  up  so  a* 
to  be  viscous  and  tenacious ;  flour  and  water  mingled, 
and  so  called  even  "when  hardened  by  cooking;  arti- 
ficial mixture  in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  Paste,  v.  a.    To  cement  with  paste. 

Paste'-board,  108, 48 :  t.  and  a.  A  species  of  thick 
paper  funned  of  many  sheets  pasted  one  on  another, 
or  by  macerating  paper  and  casting  it  into  moulds : — 
adj.  Made  of  pasteboard. 

Pa'-stry,  105 :  $.  Pies,  tarts,  and  other  similar  ihiags 
collectively,  as  being  made  of  paste :  hence,  a  Pa'st  jf- 
cook:  old  authors  sometimes  use  pastry  for  a  pi*-  or 
tart,  in  which  use  it  was  liable  to  the  plural  form 
pastries:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  the  place  where  pastry 
is  made. 

Pa'-*ty,  «.   A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 

*$*  For  Pastil,  see  Pastille  hereafter. 

PASTEL=paV-t81,  #.  A  herb. 

PASTERN  «paY-tern,  #.  The  part  of  a  horse's  leg 
between  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof:  hence, 
the  Pas"ternjoinf :  Pasterns  was  also  an  old  name  fur 
pattens. 

PASTICCIO,  pfc-tftch'-'o,  [Ital.]  170:  #.  ▲ 
mixture,  an  olio,  a  medley. 

PASTILLE,  pSs-tel*',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  (Compare 
Paste.)  A  roll  of  some  sort  of  paste  hardened,  as  those 
which  are  ma<'c  of  sweet-scented  resins  and  aromatic 
woods,  for  perfuming  chambers  by  gradual  burets? : 
also  a  sort  of  drawing  crayon  that  was  called  a  pas'ttl, 
from  the  Latin  word pastiUiu. 

PASTIME=paV-tinu,  t.  (See  Pass,  &c)  Sport, 
amusement:  To  Pas' time  scarcely  occurs. 

PASTOR=paV-tcr,    «.    A  shepherd ;  a  clergyman, 
as  having  charge  of  a  flock  to  be  fed  with  wh 
doctrine. 

Pas'-tor-ly,  a.    Becoming  a  pastor,  pastor-like. 

Pas'-tor-ship,  $.   The  office  or  rank  of  a  pastor. 

Pas'-tor-al,  a.  and  s.  Beseeming  shepherds; 
rustic;  rural:  relating  to  the  care  of  souls:— t.  A  poem 
descriptive  of  shepherds  and  their  occupations,  or  is 
which  the  speakers  have  the  names  and  use  the  idiom 
of  shepherds,  an  idyl,  a  bucolic. 

PASTRY,  &c— See  under  Paste. 

PASTURE=*paV-tAre,  colloq.  paV-choor,  147: 

s.  Food  of  cattle;  land  grazed  by  cattle;  it  has  beta 
used  to  signify  human  culture,  education :  Comma* if 
pasture  or  pasturage  is  the  right  of  ftediug  cattle  oa 
ground  leased  to  an  under-tenant. 

7b  Pas'-/«re,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  place  in  a  pasture: — 
neu.  To  graze. 

Pas/-/i/-ra-ble,  101  :  a.   Fit  for  pasture. 

Pas'-ftl-rage,  «.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle ;  land 
graced  by  cattle;  grass  which  cattle  eat. 

PASTY.— See  under  Paste. 

PAT=pit,  a.  and  ad.  Apt,  fit,  convenient ;  (do*  at 
present  in  elegant  use,  though  expressive  as  a  collo- 
quial word :) — ad.  Just  in  the  nick,  exactly. 

Pat'-Iy,  ad.   Fitly,  conveniently. 

Pat'-ness,  $.    Fitness,  convenience.    . 

PAT=p5t,  *.  A  light  quick  blow,  a  lap;  that  which 
is  beat  into  shape  by  pats,  as  a  small  lump  of  butler. 

To  Pat,  v.  a.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap. 

PATACHE,  pa-tish',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A  light  ship. 

PATACCtoN^paY-a-cTOn",  #.  A  foreign  coia 
worth  about  4s.  id, 

PATAVlNITY,pat'-a-vYn''4-t&1,  81,105:  «. 
Provincial  idiom  in  speech,  so  named  after  the  idkaa 
of  Livy,  the  Latin  historian,  who  was  not  bora  at 
Rome,  out  at  Patavium,  now  Padua. 

PATCH  —  pitch,  9.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a 
hole;  a  piece  inserted  in  variegated  work;  a  small 
spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  face ;  a  small  parcel,  as 
of  land ;  one  dressed  in  patchwork,  a  clow  a  or  fool,  a 
beggarly  fellow. 

To  Patch,  o.  a.    To  put  a  patch  on  ;  to  mend  < 


See  under  V 

Th*  »ehemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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slly ;  to  make  with  patches,  often  followed  by  up;  in 
old  plays,  to  dress  in  a  party-coloured  coat. 

Patclr-er,  #.    One  that  patches  or  botches. 

Patch'-er-y,  «.    Bungling  work,  botchery 

Patch'-work,  (-wurk,  141)  #.  Work  composed  of 
various  pieces ;  a  made-up  clumsy  thing. 

PATE— pate,  #.  The  head,  now  seldom  used  but  in 
ridicule. 

PaZ-ted,  a.  Having  a  pate ;  used  only  In  composition, 
as  Shallow-pated.  Long-pated. 

PATEFACTION,p*t'4-rXck"-ahun,89:#.  Act 
or  state  of  laying  open,  declaration. 

Pat/-bht,  a.  and  s.  Apparent,  plain ;  open  to  the 
perusal  of  all ;  appropriated  by  letters  patent :— «.  A 
writ  conferring  some  exclusive  privilege :  the  Patent- 
roUt  are  the  records  of  patents. 

Pat'-en-tee".  #.   One  who  holds  a  patent. 

PATELLA=p<5-teT-l<i,  9.  Literally,  a  dish,  applied 
as  a  name  for  the  cap  of  the  knee ;  and  of  a  univalve 
shellfish. 

Pa-teF-lt-form,  a.  Formed  as  a  dish. 

PatAel-lite,  9.    Fossil  remains  of  the  patella. 

Pat'-en,  #.  The  cover  of  the  chalk©  anciently  used 
to  hold  particles  of  the  host,  called  also  the  pat' el,  and 
often  written  patine;  a  plate,  a  round  bright  object  as 
a  plate.  [Shaks.] 

PATENT,  &c._ See  under  Patefaction. 

PAT£RNAL=p4-ter'-nal,  a.  Fatherly;  pertain- 
ing to  a  father;  derived  from  a  father,  hereditary. 

Pa-ter'-nt-ty,  84,  105:  #.  Fatherhood. 

PaT/-ER-N08"-TBB,  9.     "Our  Father," — the  Lord's' 

plT^'pfo,j»/.  pitta,  122,  166:  #.  Way.  road, 
track ;  in  common  language  it  usually  means  a  narrow 
way:  Shakspeare  and  Drayton  use  it  as  a  verb,  which 
Todd  considers  active,  signifying  to  push  forward,  but 
otheis,  as  to  Shakspeare,  (Jul.  Cm.,  a.  2,  s.  1.)  make 
it  neuter,  signifying  to  walk,  with  a  case  absolute  fol- 
lowing it 

Pa/AMess,  a.  Untrodden,  having  no  track. 

Pa/A'-way,  $.   A  way,  commonly  a  foot-wny. 

PATHETIC=p4-ttSt'-Tck,88:\  a.  Affecting  the 

PATHETICAL,  pa-ftt/'4-c<)l,  I  passions,  moving, 
passionate:  it  is  often  understood  as  having  only  the 
softer  passions,  as  grief  and  melancholy,  for  its* sub- 
jects, but  it  strictly  refers  to  all  the  passions,  the  vio- 
lent as  well  as  the  tender. 

Pa-ZAet'-i-cal-Iy,  ad.    In  a  pathetic  manner. 

Pa-/Aet/-t-cal-ness,#.  Quality  of  moving  tlie  passions. 

Pa'-THOS,  92,  94 :  #.  Passion ;  vehemence  or  energy 
of  feeling;  expression  of  strong  or  deep  feeling;  a 
state  of  being  affected  in  any  way  by  an  external  cause. 

P^-THOq'-no-MF,  87 :  «.  Expression  of  the  passions; 
science  of  the  signs  by  which  any  state  of  passion  is 
indicated. 

Pj<-THoa/-NO-MOM//-lc,  88 :  a.  That  makes  disease 
plainly  known,  as  a  pathognomonic  sign,  distinguished 
from  a  sign  merely  symptomatic. 

Ya-TROxJ-o-qy,  87 :  9.  The  doctrine  of  diseases, 
their  causes,  effects,  and  differences. 

Pa-Mol'-o-gist,  $.    One  skilled  in  pathology. 

Pa/A'-o-lop"- i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  pathology: 
Path'olog'fic  is  the  same. 

PAra'-o-Pat"-/^,  f-pe'-yd,  103, 146)  s.  A  speech 
or  a  figure  of  speech  contrived  to  move  the  passions. 

Pa'-THOR. — See  higher  iu-the  class, 

PATHWAY.— See  under  Path. 

PATIBLE,  paY4-bl,  105, 101 :  a.  That  may  be 
borne  or  endured. 

Pa'-t/bnt,  (pa'-sh'Snt,  90)  a. and  *.  That  suffers; 
that  can  endure  or  suffer;  bearing  toil,  or  pain,  or 
affliction,  or  insult,  with  equanimity:—!.  That  which 
receive*  impressions  from  external  agents.— See  in  a 
special  sense  lower. 

To  Pa'-fient,  v.  a.   To  compose  to  patience.  [Obs.] 
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Pa'-/»rnt-1y,  ad.   In  a  patient  manner. 

Pa'-/i>nce,  $.    The  quality  of  being  patient: 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  herb. 

Fa'-TIENT,  t.  One  who  suffers  under  disease ;  it  is 
commonly  used  of  the  relation  between  the  sick  person 
and  the  physician,  but  sometimes  absolutely  for  a  side 
person. 

PATI BULARY,  pd-ti^-A-l Jr4*  105:  a.  Belong- 
ing  to  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  use  among  tho 
Romans,  which  resemblAl  both  a  cross  and  a  gallows; 
hence,  pertaining  to  the  gallows,  pertaining  to  the 
cross. 

PATIN.     See  Paten  :  and  PaTLT,  Sec.,  under  Pat 

PATRIARCH,  pa'-tri-ark,  105,  161:  *.  (Com- 
pare  Paternal.  Sec)  Que  who  governs  by  paternal 
right,  applied  in  generaUp  the  ancient  fathers  of  man- 
kind ;  a  dignitary  of  the Truest  rank  in  the  church, 
superior  to  archbishops. 

Pa^tn-ar'-cAfll,  a.  Belonging  to  a  patriarch. 

Pa//-trs-ai/-cAate,  9.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
or  dignity  of  a  patriarch:  also  called  Pa" 'March1 thip. 

Pa'S-tri-arS-cAy,  #.  Patriarchate. 

PATRICIAN,  pA-triah'»'*n,  90 :  9.  and  a.  (Com 

Eare  Paternal.  Sec.)  A  Roman  father  or  nobleman; 
ence,  a  nobleman :—adj.  Senatorial,  not  plebeian; 
noble. 

PATRIMONY,  paY-r£-mon-&j,  18,105 :  #.  (Com- 
pare Paternal.  &c.)  A  right  or  estate  inherited  from 
one's  fathers. 

Pat'-n-mo"-n»-al,  a.  Possessed  by  inheritance; 
claimed  by  right  of  birth. 

Pat/-ri-rno"-Di-fll-Ijr,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

PATRIOT,  pa'-tr£-&,  90 :  #.  and  a.  (Compare 
Paternal.  Sec.)  He  who  loves  and  truly  serves  his 
father-laud ;  it  is  sometimes  used  ironically  for  a  *ic- 
tious  disturber  of  the  government  i—adj.  Actuated  by 
the  love  of  one's  country. 

Pa'-tn-o-tiim,  158  :  s.   Lore  of  one's  country. 

Pa'-tri-ot/'-ic,  88 :  a.  Full  of  patriotism. 

To  PATROCIN  ATE,  &c— 8ee  under  Patron. 

PATROL,  p^-trolt',  116:  «.  The  act  of  going  the 
rounds  in  a  garrison  to  observe  that  orders  are  kept ; 
the  persous  that  go  the  rounds  j  one  of  the  patrol,  a 
watchman. 

7b  Pa-trol',  v.  ft.  To  go  round  a  place  or  district  as 
a  patrol. 

PATRON =pa'-tron,  92,  18 :  «.  One  who  eonn. 
tenances,  supports,  or  protects ;  an  advocate,  a  vindi- 
cator;  a  guardian  saint ;  in  a  special  sense,  one  who 
has  donation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Pa'-tron-ess,  «.   A  female  patron. 

Pa'-tron-lesa,  a.   Without  a  patron. 

Pa'-tron-age,  96  :  9.  Support,  protertion ;  guardian 
ship ;  advowson :  Shakspeare  badly  uses  it  as  a  verb 
in  the  sense  of  To  Patronise. 

Pa'-tron-al,  a.  Acting  as  a  patron  ;  protecting,  sup- 
porting; guarding;  defending. 

7b  Pa'-tron-Ue,  (-12c,  151)  v.  a.  To  support  as  a 
patron  his  client ;  to  assist  by  countenance  and  other 


Pa"-tron-i'-feT,  $.    One  who  patronises. 

PA"-TttO-ClN'-r,  105  :  s.    Patronage.    [Obs.] 

Pa-troc'-i-na/,-/ion,  59,  89  :  #.  A  patronising : 
this  and  also  the  verb  To  Patroc'imate  are  disused. 

PATRON  YMIC  =  paY-r^nTm''-Tck,  88:  *. 
(Compare  Paternal.  Sec.)  A  name  which  de*ignates 
a  person  by  alluding  to  his  father ;  as  Fiujames,  that 
is  the  son  of  James. 

PATTEE^pat-tCi',  *.  Sort  of  cross.  [Heraldry.] 

PATTEN =paV-tSn,  s.  The  foot  as  of  a  pillar,  that 
which  it  stands  on,  the  base ;  a  shoe  of  wood  with  an 
iron  ring  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by  women. 

Pat^-ten-ma'-krr,  #.    He  who  makes  pattens. 

To  PATTER=paY-tr  r,  36  :  v.  n.  To  strike  with 


Tbs  alga  =  is  used  after  mods*  oftfwUlnt  that  have  oo  irrtgntariiy  of  tooad. 

Consonants:  im«h-un,  t.  c,  mission,  165 :  viih-uD,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166:  th&n,  166 
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a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds,  as  the  quick  steps 

of  many  feet,  or  the  beating  of  hail. 
PATTERN =paY-teTri,  36:  9.  The  original  pro- 
posed for  imitation;  a  specimen;  an  instance;  a  shape 

cut  in  paper  or  something  similar. 
7*o  Patf-tern,  v.  a.    To  serve  for  as  a  pattern;  to 

imitate  as  from  a  pattern.  [Shaks.] 
PATTY,  paV-te*  105  :  #.  A  little  pie. 
Patf'-ty-pan',  9.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  in. 
PATULOUS,  paY-A-lut*  120 :  a.   Spreading. 
PAUCITY,  paV-ce-teu,l  05  :  9.   Fewness ;  small- 

ness  of  number ;  smallness  of  quantity. 
Pau-cil'-o-QC7F,  (-kwe*,  188)  87 :  #.  The  utter. 

anee  of  few  words:  heace,Pa*cil'oquent,(adj.) 
7o  PAUM,  pim,  122  :  v.  a.  See  To  Palm.  [Swift.] 
PAUNCE,  pttaa,  122:  #.   A  pansy.  [Spenser.] 
PAUNCH,  pittteh,  122  :  t.  The  belly. 
To  Paunch,  v.  a.  To  rip  the  belly  ;  to  eviscerate. 
PAUPER= piW-per,  9.    A  poor  person,  particu- 
larly one  who  depends  on  parochial  support. 
Pau'-per-Um,  158 :  #.  The  slate  of  poverty 
PAUSE,  pa>»z,  151,  189  :  9.    A  slop,  a  cessation ; 

suspense;  a  mark  thus,  ( )  for  suspending  the 

voice  ;  a  stop  in  music. 
7b  Pause,  v.  n.  To  stop,  to  forbear  for  a  time,  whether 

speech  or  action ;  to  deliberate. 
Paut'-er,  #.   One  who  pauses  or  deliberates. 
Pau'-sing-ly,  ad.   With  pauses. 
To  PAVE=pave,  v.  a.  To  lay  with  stones  or  bricks. 
Pa'-ver,  36  :  9.   One  whose  trade  is  to  pave. 
Pa'-vi-eT,  #.   A  paver ;  often  spelled  Pavior. 
Pa'-ring,  #.  Pavement. 
Pave'-mfiot,  «.    A   stone  or   brick  path  or  floor; 

Bp.  Hall  uses  it  as  a  verb  for  To  Pave. 
PAVILION,  pd-vil'-you,  146  :  *.    A  larger  or 

more  handsome  tent;  a  building  with  a  dome. 
Jb  Pa-vil'-ion,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  tents  ;  to  shelter 

by  a  tent 
PAY  IN. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
PAVO=pa'-v&,  9.   Peacock,  applied  as  a  name  to 

a  southern  constellation ;  also  to  a  Ash. 
Pa-vone7,  8.   A  peacock.   [Spenser.] 
Pa'-VIN,  Or  Pa'-V^N,  9.    A  stately  dance.    [Shaks.] 
PAWspiw,  t.   The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey,  including 

the  dog  and  eat;  the  hand  in  contempt. 
7b  PAW,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  draw  the  fore  foot  along 

the  ground,  applied  frequently  to  the  horse: — act.  To 

strike  with  a  drawn  action  of  the  fore  foot ;  to  handle 

as  with  paws;  to  lawn  as  a  spaniel  that  paws  his 


Pawed,  114  :  a.    Having  paws;  broad  footed. 

PAWKY,  paV-ke\j,  a.    Arch,  cunning.  [Local.] 

PAW  L=  pawl,  *.  A  piece  of  iron  in  ships  to  keep 
the  capstan  from  recoiling. 

PAWN=piS»n,  *.    A  peon,  which  see.   [Chess.] 

PAWN  =« pawn,  a.  Something  given  as  security  for 
repayment  of  money  or  fulfilment  of  a  promise;  the 
state  of  being  in  pledge. 

7b  Pawn,  V.  a.   To  pledge;  to  give  in  pledge. 

Pawn'-eT,  36 :  «.  He  who  pawns 

Pawn-ee',  177  :  #.    He  who  receives  a  pawn. 

Pawn'-bro-ker,  9.   One  who  lends  money  on  pledge. 

PAX,  packs,  188 :  «.  Peace,  applied  as  the  name 
to  a  little  image  of  Christ,  because  in  old  times  the 
kiss  which  the  people  gave  it  before  leaving  church 
was  called  the  kiss  of  peace :  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  Pis. 

To  PAY=pa\j,  1  v.  a.  To  discharge  as  a  debt ; 
I    Paid=pa\d,  V  applied  to  debts  of  moral  and  reli- 


PEA 

merce ;  to  give  the  equivalent  for ;  to  reward ,  to  bed; 
to  make  amends  by  suffering,  with  for;  in  naval  lu 

fjuagc,  to  smear  with  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  and  tat 
ike. 
Pay'-o-blf,  10 1 :  a.  That  may  or  ought  to  be  mid;  eat 
Pay7-*!*,  *.   One  that  pays. 
Pay-ee7,  177:  #.    One  to  whom  money  is  paid. 
Pay'-ment,  *.    Act  of  paying ;  that  which  is  paid. 
W  The  compounds  are  Pajf-day,  Profit*,  Pay'- 

master,  &c 
PAYNIM.— SeePainim. 
To  PAYSE,  v.  n.    To  Poise,  which  see.  [Spenser.] 
PEA=pee,  9.    A  plant;  its  fruit,  which  grows  in i 

pod,  and  is  eaten  both  by  men  and  cattle. 
Pease,  (peez,  151)  *.  ting.  The  couectiw  of  pft: 


the  plural,  pea*,  has  precisely  the  same  pronunciation; 

originally  pea*e  was  used  where  we  now  use  pea,  awl 

its  plural  was  peaton. 
Pea'-ahell,  9.    The  husk  of  a  pea. 
Peas'-cod,  «.    A  pea-shell.    [Shaks.  Gey.] 
PEACE^pece,   103:  #.  and  interj.  A  state  of 

tranquillity,  or  of  freedom  from  disturbance  or  afita- 

tion;    hence,  respite  from  war;  state  not  bottik; 

reconciliation    of   differences;   rest,  quiet,  coated; 

heavenly  rest;  silence;  in  law,  that  general security 

and  quiet  which  the  king  warrants  to  hU  subjects :- 

interj.  Silence!  hist! 
Peace'-a-ble,  a.    Quiet,  undisturbed;  not  violent; 

not  turbulent 
Peace'-a-bly,  ad.  Without  contendon  or  tumult 
Peace'-a^blc-ness,  *.   Quietness,  disposition  to  p**- 
Peace'-fal,  1 17 :  a.    Undisturbed,  still;  pacific.  nuM; 

not  in  war. 
Peace'- fal-ly,  ad.    In  a  peaceful  manner. 
Peace/-ful-ne8B,  9.    Freedom  from  disturbance,  qui* 
PeaceMesg,  a.    Without  peace,  di^ttrbeJv^    . 
»y  The  compounds  are  Peac/-breaker;  fl***?**; 

Peace9 -offering,  (an  atoning  sacri0ce  smoaftbe  Jew.) 

Peace-officer,  (a  constable  or  other  civil  *^™* 

duty  is  to  protect  ihe  public  peace;)  rwt-fow, 

(dismissed  from  the  world  in  peace ;)  &c 
PEACH=peOch,  s.    A  wall  fruit ;  its  tree:  1***. 

Peach' coloured,  of  a  pale  red,  like  the  peach-blo*** 
7b  PE  ACH=peetch,  v.  it.  and  a.  An  old  ***t 

tion  of  To  Impeach,  now  confined  to  the  vulgar. 
PE ACOCK=  peV-c5ck,  s.    A  fowl  eminent  fer  tfc 

beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  bis  tail. 
Pea'-hen,  «.  The  female  of  the  peacock. 
Pea'-chick,  #.  The  chick  of  a  peacock. 
PEAK=peck,  9.  The  top  of  a  hUl  or  eminew: 


my  thing  acuminated. 
Peak'-ish,  a.  Having  peaks; 


situated  on  a  pa*: 
ithinorsharp,tift« 


Paid»pa\d,J  gious  duty  as  well  as  those  of  com- 

The  Mbema*  entire,  and  the  principle  to  which  the  ntunben  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 


=pa\j,  1  v.  a.   To 

=p5\d,  >  applied  to 

=«pa\d,J  gious  duty 

The  Mhemta  < 

*****  :  8f^"Wa^ :  chap'-man :  pd-pi' :  ll« :  «;wd :  j'5D,  •',  e./ew,  55 :  a,  e,  \»  *c.  *****  "* 


colloq.  having  features  that 

sickness.  .        . 

To  Peak,  v.  n.  To  look  thin  or  sickly ;  w  Sto» 
peare,  to  make  a  mean  figure,  to  sneak. 

PEA  L=  ped,  «.  A  succession  of  loud  sounds. »  « 
bells,  thunder,  cannon,  loud  instruments,  tft .» 
Shakspeare,  the  expression  *«  Ni^ht  s  y»™J  ■ T* 
is  an  allusion  to  evening  bells,  to  which  a  bee"*;" 
is  compared  only  with  regard  to  the  sleep  wtucli  wuw 

To  Peal,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  utter  loud  and  soleM 
sounds:— act.  To  assail  with  noise:  Toff  ^T 
is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong  transcription  of  is  **• 
pot,  or  at  least  to  mean  the  same.  . 

PEAN.— See    r*an:    Pe'-a-nwm,  #.   TriumpW 
song.  [Milford.] 

PEAR,  pare,  100,  41  :  #.  A  fruit ;  iw  tree. 

PsW-tree,  *.  The  tree  which  bears  the  pear: 
main  (a  Bort  of  apple)  was  originally  written 
main,  and  is  allied  to  these  words  by  mistake, 

PEARCH.— See  Perch.  . 

PEARL,  perl,  33,  131  :  *.  A  white.  hard\  a**** 
and  shining  body,  usually  round,  fouml  chicflyin t  v 
of  oyster  of  the  souihern  Asiatic  seas;  poetksJiy.    i 
thing  round  and  clear,  ns  a  fluid  drop;  it  is  awf  r 
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lotted  as  a  name  for  a  white  speck  or  film  growing  on 
the  eye ;  and  with  reference  to  comparative  rarity,  it 
designate*  tho  smallest  size  printing  type  next  to 


7b  Pearl,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  adorn  with  pearls : — 
nem.  To  resemble  pearls ;  henee  Pear fed  {adj.)  in  both 


Pearl'-y,  a.  Abounding  with  pearls;  containing 
pearls ;  resembling  pearls. 

|j^  The  compounds  are  Pearf-ath,  (an  alkali  in  little 
white  masses  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  wood ;)  Peart- 
eyed,  (having  a  speck  in  the  eye ;)  Pearl'-oytter,  (the 
testaceous  fish  which  produces  pearls ;)  to  which  may 
be  added  the  names  of  minerals,  Peart -spar  and 
Peart-stone;  and  the  names  of  plauts.  Pearl* -gnu*, 
Pearf -plant,  Pearf -wort,  &tc. 

PEARMAIN,  part-ma\n',  100:  #.  A  variety  of 
the  apple. 

IsF*  See  Pear  and  its  compound. 

PEASANT,  pSx'-ant,  120,  151 :  *.  and  a.  One 
whose  business  is  rural  labour,— a  hind  .—adj.  Rustic 

Pow'-ant-ijr,  a.  Like  a  peasant  [Milton.] 

Ptas'-ant-ry,  #.  Peasants,  collectively;  in  a  less 
usual  sense,  rudeness,  coarseness. 

PEASCOD,  PEASHELL,  PEASE.— See  un- 
der Pea. 

PEAT=>pett,  9.  A  species  of  turf  used  for  fire. 

Peaf-v,  105 :  a.  Like  peat 

PEAT=pect,  9.  A  Utile  darling,  a  pet.  [Shaks.] 

PEBBLE,  p£bM>l,  101  :  t.  Popularly,  any  roundish 
common  stone ;  strictly,  a  stone  distinct  fsem  flints,  by 
having  veins,  clouds,  and  other  like  variations  formed 
by  incrustation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes 
the  effect  of  simple  concretion. 

Peb'-bled,  114:  a.  Abounding  with  pebbles. 

PekAbly,  105:  a.  Full  of  pebbles. 


_     Among  the  compounds  are  PeV'-ble-stone'; 
ble-arys'tcU,  (a  crystal  in  form  of  nodules ;)  &c 


Peb"- 


PECCABLE,  &c— 8ee  in  the  ensuing  class. 
PECCANT—  v&S-k&nt,  a.  and  *.  Sinning,  guilty. 

criminal ;  hence,  injurious  to  the  body,  corrupting, 

offensive ;  wrong,  deficient,  informal,  in  a  legal  sense : 

— f.  [Obs.]  An  offender. 
Pec'-can-cy,  $.  Bad  quality,  offence. 
Tecf-ca-ble,  a.  Liable  to  sin. 
Pet/-ca-bil"-4-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Liability  to  sin. 
Pac'-c^-Dii/'-ro,    [Span.]   $.    Petty    fault,  slight 

crime:  in  Hudibras  it  occurs  for  Piccadil. 
Pbc-ca'-yj,  (-ca'-v&j)  "  I  have  sinned."  [LatJ 
PECHBLEND=p£tch'-bl2nd,  t.  Ktchblend,  an 

ore  of  uranium  found  in  Swedish  and  Saxon  mines. 
PECK=peck,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel;  it  is 

sometimes  a  corruption  of  Pack. 
To  PECK=p£ck,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  beak,  as 

a  bird ;  to  pick  up  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with  any 

pointed  instrument;  to  assail  as  by  pecking;  To  peck 

at,  to  carp  at 
Peck'-er,  #.  One  that  pecks ;  the  name  of  a  bird. 
PECKLED,  pScMdd,  101  :  a.  Speckled,  of  which 

it  is  a  corruption.  [Izaak  Walton.] 
PECTIN AL,  p«ck'-t£-nai,  105 :  a. and*.  Per. 

taining  to  or  resembling  a  comb- — s.  A  fish  whose 

bones  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pec/'-ti-na'-ted,  a.  Standing  from  each  other  like 

the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pec'-ti-na"-/ion,  89  :  *.  State  of  being  pectinated. 
PECTORAL^pSck'-tor-al,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining 

to  the  breast :— t.    Something  to  relieve  or  to  protect 

the  breast, — a  medicine  acting  on  the  chest  or  lungs ; 

a  breastplate. 
To  PECULATE^pSck'-A-late,  v.  ».  To  rob  or 

defraud  the  public,  to  embezzle. 
Pec"-u-la'-tor,  33  :  #.  A  robber  of  the  public. 
Pec'-u-la^-Zion,   89:  #.   Theft  of  public  money: 

Burnet  uses  Peculate  for  this  meaning. 


Suiting 
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PECULIAR,  p4-cuM4-ar,  105,  146 :  a.  and  #. 

Appropriate,  singular,  particular ;  belonging  to  one, 
not  common  to  many  : — *.  Property  exclusive  j  in  the 
canen  law,  a  particular  parish  or  church  which  has  the 
probate  of  wills  within  itself. 

Pe-c\r/-li-ar-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  eommon  to 
others. 

Pe-cu'-li-ar-ness,  t.  State  of  being  peculiar. 

Pe-ca'-li-ai"-t-ty,  84,  129,  105:  s.  Something 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing. 

7b  Pe-cu'-lt-oT-ize,  tf,  a.  To  appropriate,  to  make 
peculiar. 

PECUNIARY  ==p£-cu'-n£-<5r-^  105:  a.  Re- 
lating  to  money ;  consisting  of  money. 

Pe-cir-ni-otra,  120:  a.  Full  of  money.  [Obs.] 

PED,  p£d, *.  A  pad.  which  see:  a  sort  of  basket  [Obs.] 

PEDAGOGUE,  pSd'-d-gog,  92,  107:  *.  A 
leader  or  professed  teacher  of  boy t;  a  schoolmaster, 
generally  in  contempt— a  pedant. 

To  Ped'-a-gogue,  v.  a.  To  teach  as  a  pedagogue. 

Ped'-o-gog-um,  77, 1 58 :  «.  Office  or  character  of  a 
pedagogue.  [Milton:  prose.] 

Ped'-a-go^'-ic,  (-g5d*-jTck,  88)  1 

Ped'-a-go^'-i-cal,  (-god'-jkeal)] 

Ped^-a-goy'-y,  #.  Preparatory  discipline.  [South.] 

Pb/-do-bap/'-TI8T,  86  :  «.  One  who  holds  that  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  during  boyhood  or  infancy. 

Pe'-do-bar/'-tUm,  158:  #.  Infant  baptism. 

Pb^-dbr-as'-tf,  *.  The  heathen  sentiment  of  love 
for  boys  contrarily  to  nature. 

PEDAL,  &c,  PEDANEOUS.— See  under  Pedate. 

PEDA N  T=  p8d'-5nt,  *.  A  pedagogue,  (which  see :) 
a  man  awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  literature. 

Ped'-an-try,  s.  The  manners  of  a  pedant ;  ostenta- 
tion of  learning ;  obstinate  or  ignorant  addiction  to 
the  forms  of  a  particular  profession,  or  of  some  one 
line  of  life,  with  an  apparent  contempt  of  common  or 
general  forms. 

To  Ped'-an-tize,  v,  ».  To  play  the  pedant  [Cot- 
grave.] 

Pe-dan'-tt'-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  pedantic  manner. 
PEDATE=pSd'-ak,  a.   Footed,  or  having  divisions 

like  the  toes.  [Botany.] 
Vrd'-AL,  a.  and  «.    Belonging  to  the  foot : — t.  That 

which  is  acted  upon  by  the  feet  as  a  part  of  a  musical 

instrument 
Pb-da'-nb-0(78,  120:  a.    Pedestrian.  [Obs.] 
Pb-da'-RJ-^n,  #.    A  Roman  senator  who  gave  his 

vote  by  hi*  feet,  that  is,  by  walking  over  to  the  side  he 

espoused  in  divisions  of  the  senate. 
^*  See  To  Peddle,  &c  which  is  not  related  to  these 

words,  hereafter. 
Pbd'-es-t^  l,  «.    Tho  footing  or  basis  of  a  statue. 
Pb-dks'-thj-^l,  a.    Employing  the  foot ;  belonging 

to  the  foot. 
Pe-des'-trt-OKg,  120 :  a.  Not  winged,  going  on  foot. 

[Brown.] 
Pe-des'-tn-aD,  a.  and  #.    On  foot : — «.  One  who 

journeys  on  foot  ;"one  remarkable  for  powers  of  walking. 
Ped'-i-clb,  101:  8.   The  footstalk  by  which  a  leaf 

or  fruit  is  fixed  to  the  tree. 
Ped"-»'-cel-late',  a.    Supported  by  a  pedicle. 
Pe-dun'-cl*,  158  :  #.  That  which  supports  the  pedicle 

or  the  fructification  of  a  plant 
Pe-dun'-cu-lar,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  peduncle. 
Pe-duV-cu-late,  a.    Growing  on  a  peduncle. 
Ped'-Z-mbnt,  8.    A  part  of  a  building  which,  though 

near  the  top,  i*  the  foot  or  foundation  of  what  is  to 

crown  the  whole  work,— something  by  which  the  sub- 
structure is  finished ;  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular 

form,  but  is  sometimes  an  arch. 
«ST  See  Pedler,  Sec,  hereafter. 
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The  alga = Is  used  after  modos  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  round. 

miah-UD,  •'.  e,  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e,  vision,  165:  tfiin  166  : 


th£n,  166. 
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fastened^— -a  machine  or  scaffold,  in  general  of  move- 
able parts:  the  Greek  form  is  Pegf-mm. 
Peo'-M^-TITK,  #.    Primitive  granite  reek. 
PEIRASTIC,  pi-riV-tick,  106  :  a.    Attempting. 

7b  PEISE,  pilft,  V.  a.    To  poise :  both  as  a  wb 
and  noon  it  is  variously  spelled  by  old  writers.  [Ob*.] 
PEKOE^pe'-k&e,  f.  A  fine  black  tea. 
PELAGE=peY-Agt,  8.  The  covering,  whether  hw, 
far.  or  wool,  of  beasts,  particularly  wild  beasts:  it  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  French.  [Bacon.] 
PELAGIAN,  pe-la'-je-an,  90 :  #.  and  a.    One 
who   adopts  the  opinion  of  Petagiut.  a  monk  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  filth  century,  opposed  the  d«* 
trine  of  original  sin,  and  maintained  the  merit  of  goud 
works  >-akj.  According  with  the  doctrine  of  the  PeU 
gians :  the  same  written  word  may  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  tea,  from  the  Latin  no*a 
Pflaeys;  but  It  is  a  word  not  yet  established. 
PfeLF=p8lf,  9.    Money,  in  an  odious  sense. 

PELICAN,  pel'4-can,  105  it.  A  Urge  bird  whh 
a  long  beak  and  a  pouch  in  which  it  holds  a  great 
quantity  of  water  as  a  supply  for  itself  and  its  young : 
hence  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to 
suck  blood  from  its  breast:  the  word  is  also  applied  as 
the  name  of  a  chemical  vessel  from  which  two  opposite 
beaks  pass  out  and  re-enter  at  the  belly  of  the  cacurbite. 

PELIOMA,  p«l'4-o*-raa,  105  :  «.  Something  of 
a  Mvid  or  blackish  colour;  hence  a  bruise;  a  mineral 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  iolite. 

PELISSE,  pe-leW,  [Fr.]  104:  *.  (Compare 
Pellicle,  &c.)  Strictly,  a  robe  or  cloak  lined  with  a 
skin  or  fur ;  at  present  the  name  is  given  to  a  silk 
habit  worn  by  females. 

PELLET=p«lMe%  14:  t.  A  little  ball;  a  bullet: 
shreds  or  pieces  used  as  pellets. 

To  PelMet,  V.  a.  Shakapeare  (Lover's  Compuim) 
uses  it  with  the  meaning  of  to  form  into  little  bails :  it 
would  more  properly  signify  to  pelt 

Pel'-let-ed,  a.    Consisting  of  pellets.  [Shaks.] 

To  Pelt,  v.  a.  To  assail  as  with  pellets.;  to  throw. 

Pelt/-eT,  f .  One  that  pelts ;  formerly*  a  paltry  wretch. 

PeltMng,  a.  and  t.  Mean  as  from  fragments,  paltry : 
— *.  Assault  [Shaks.] 

PEL*LICLE,  pei'-ll-cl,  105, 101 :  «.  A  thin  ski*: 
it  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  gathers  on  liquors. 

Pells,  143 :  t.  pi.  Parchment  rolls,  or  recoids 
made  of  skint ;  hence,  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  office*  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Pelt,  #.  Skin,  hide  .—See  also  Pelta:  as  a  verb, 
see  under  Pellet:  to  which  origta  must  also  be  referred 
Pelt,  a  blow,  sometimes  heard  in  colloquial  style. 

Pelt'-mon-ger,  (-mung-gueT,  116,  77)  «.  a 
dealer  in  pelts  or  raw  hides. 

Pel'-trjr,  t.    Skin  or  furs,  collectively. 

PELLITORY,  peT-le-tor-e^,  129,  18,105:** 
A  herb  of  several  kinds. 

PELLUCID,  pe'l-lW-cYd,  a.  Transparent 

Pel-U'-eid-ne8S,  «.  Clearness,  not  opacity. 

Pel'-l«-cid"-*-ty,  84,  105:  t.  PeUucidness. 

To  PELT,  &c— See  under  Pellet:  PELT,  &c— 
See  with  Pellicle. 

PELTA =peV-td,  S.  Sort  of  buckler;  a  target:  it 
is  sometimes  written  Pelt 

Pel'-tate,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  round  shield. 

PELTING.— Sec  under  Pellet:  PELTRY,  see  with 
the  words  under  Pellicle. 

PELVlSsp£l'-viB,#.  The  lower  port  of  the  abdomen. 

PEN=p£n,  «.  An  instrument  of  writing,  bat  pri- 
marily a  feather :— See  lower  in  this  class. 

To  Pen,  v.  a.  To  write ;  to  compose  and  commit  to 
paper. 

Penned,  (pgnd,  114)  pari.  a.    Written. 

Pen'-ner,  t.    One  that  writes :  it  is  also  an  old  name 
for  a  pencase. 
The  Mbetnoa  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

man :  p£-p£' :  lt» :  good :  j'C5,  t.  r,;w,  55 :  a,  c,  \,  &c  mute,  171. 


PEG 

$kJ"  See  Pedobaptist,  kc,  which  is  not  related  to  these 

words,  along  »ith  Pedagogue  above. 
P*D"-0-MAr?-cr,  87  :  t.    Divination  by  the  soles  of. 

the/eeL 
Pb-dom'-e-TER,  87  :  f.  An  instrument  by  which  the 
paces  of  the/erf  are  numbered,  and  the  distance  from 
one  place  to  another  ascertained. 
To  PEDDLE,  pSd'-dl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be 
busy  about  petty  matters;  to  sell  petty  matters t—cct. 
To  seU  by  retail,  or  in  petty  dealings. 
Ped'-ler,  36  :  t.    One  who  sells  small  commodities, 
always  now  understood  as  one  who  travels  about  the 
country  for  this  purpose. 
Ped'-ler-ess,  #.    A  female  pedlcr. 
Ped'-ler-y,  a.  and  9.    Sold  by  pedlers:— #.    The 
articles  sold  by  pedlers ;  the  employment  of  a  pedler. 
PEDERERO^pSd'-er-erV-o,  t.  A  sort  of  swivel 

gun,  sometimes  written  Patertro.  . 
PEDICULAR=pe-dick'-klor,  34:   a.    Lousy. 

having  the  lousy  distemper :  Pediculous  is  the  same. 
PEDIGREE,  p£d'-e-gr£t,  t.  An  account  of  descent 

through  (per)  its  degree**— a  genealogy;  lineage. 
PEDIMENT.— See  under  Pedate. 
PEDLER,  &C. — See  under  To  Peddle. 
PEDOBAPTIST,  &c— See  with  Pedagogue. 
PEDOMANCY,    PEDOMETER,  .  PEDUN- 
CLE, &C— See  under  Pedate. 
To  PEEL=spe<l,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  strip  off  the 
•kin,— to  decorticate,  to  flay;  hence,  to  strip,  to  plunder, 
to  pillage:—***.  To  lose  the  skin  or  rind. 
Peel,  t.    The  skin  or  rind  of  any  thing. 
Peel'-eT,  t.    One  who  peels ;  a  plunderer. 
PEEL=petl,  t.    A  broad  thin  board  with  a  handle, 

used  by  bakers  to  put  bread  In  and  out  of  the  oven. 
To  PEEP=petp,  v.  ft.    To  begin  to  appear;  to  look 
as  from  a  hiding-place  so  that  ouly  the  eye  is  uncovered. 
Peep,  8.    A  beginning  to  appear ;  a  sly  look. 
Peery-eT,  t.    One  that  peeps ;  in  cant  language,  the 

eye ;  and  also  a  looking-glass. 
Peep'-hole,  Peep'-in g-hole, #.  Hole  to  peep  through. 
To  PEEP=spetp,  v.  n.    To  make  the  cry  which  the 
word  imitates,  to  utter  the  noise  or  a  young  chicken; 
hence,  to  utter  a  small  cry:  it  is  otherwise  written 
To  Pip. 
Peep'-er,  f.    A  young  chicken. 
PEER=*=pere,43:  t.    An  equal;  one  of  the  same 
rank;  one  of  equal  qualities;  a  companion;  a  noble, 
man,  so  called  because  men  of  distinguished  birth  were 
alone  considered  At  companions  for  the  king  »  at  pre- 
sent, the  word  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  and  to  Scotch  and  Irish  noblemen 
of  correspondent  rank,  qualified,  on  election,  to  sit  in 
the  upper  house:  To  peer  (to  make  a  peer)  rarely 
occurs. 
PeerZ-ess,  i.    A  woman  ennobled  by  birth  or  by 

marriage. 
Peer'-age,  99 :  #•  The  dignity  of  a  peer ;  the  body 

of  peers* 
Peer/-dom,  t.    Peerage.  [Little  used.] 
PeerMesa,  a.    Without  an  equal,  matchless. 
PeerMegg-ly,  ad.    Matchlessly. 
PeerMess-ness,  #.    Universal  superiority. 
To  PEER^pert,  v.  n.  (By  contraction  from  To 

Appear/)  To  come  Just  in  sight ;  to  peep. 
PEEVISHa=peev;-i8h,    a.     Petulant,    querulous; 

waspish,  irritable;  In  old  authors,  filly. 
PeevMsh-ly,  ad.    In  a  peevish  manner. 
Peev'-ish-ness,  # .    Quality  of  being  peevish. 
PEG=p3g,  t.    A  piece  of  wood  serving  as  a  nail; 
the  pins  of  an  Instrument  on  which  the  strings  are 
strained ;  hence  the  phrase,  To  take  a  peg  lower,  to 
depress,  to  sink. 
To  Peg,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  peg. 
TEOV,  (petm,  157,  139)  t.    That  which  is  fixed  or 
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Pen'-Ding,  «.    Style  of  writing,  composition. 

Pen'-Anife*  (-ulfe,  1 57)  «.  A  knife  for  mending  pens. 

Pen'-mao,  9.    A  writer  ;  sometime*,  an  author. 

Pen'-mon-ship,  *.  Use  of  the  pen ;  manner  of  writing. 

Pbn,  s.  A  feather,  of  which  pens  art  generally 
made: — See  above.  [Spenser.  Milton.] 

Pt?D/-ned,  a.    Having  wings. 

Pen'-nate,  Pen'-no-ted,  a.  Winged;  in  botany, 
having  leaves  that  grow  against  one  another  on  the 
same  stalk. 

Pen'-oi-form,  a.  Having  the  form  ofa  quill  or  feather. 

PEN=pcD,  #.  An  enclosure,  a  coop,  as  for  sheep, 
fowls,  Ac 

To  Pen,    1  v.  a.  To  shut  within,  to  enebse,  to  eu- 
I  Pent,  >  cage,   to  coop ;  often    followed  by   up, 
Pent,  J  sometimes  by  t*. 

Pent,  or  Pent  up,  a.  Shut  up. 

Pen'-8tock,  *.  Sort  of  sluice  or  floodgate. 

PENAL=f>e/-nal,  a.  That  punishes;  that  de- 
nounces punishment;  that  incurs  punishment 

Pe-nal'-»-ty,  84, 105:  s.  Penalty.  [Brown.] 

Pen'-al-ty,  92  :  *.  Punishment  as  taking  place  by 
coukse  of  law ;  hence,  it  often  means  the  forfeiture  in- 
curred by  omission  or  by  commission,  which  was 
annexed  as  an  understood  condition  to  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Pen^ncb,  12:  *.  Voluntary  or  imposed  suffering, 
as  a  punishment  for  faults,  or  an  expression  of  peni- 
tence; repentance. 

PENCE.— See  Penny. 

PENClL=peV-cfl,  «.  Properly,  a  •mall  delicate 
brush  with  which  painters  produce  the  completing 
touches  of  their  art :  hence,  in  figurative  style,  the 
art  itself;  less  properly,  but  more  commonly,  a  pen  for 
writing  or  drawing  without  ink,  geuerally  made  with 
black  lead ;  this  last  application  has  so  much  usurped 
the  place  of  the  foimer,  that  we  are  mostly  obliged  to 
distinguish  the  original  meaning  by  an  epithet ;  as  a 
hair  pencil :  from  a  different  etymology,  this  word  in 
Chancer  signifies  a  little  flag  or  streamer. 

To  Pen'-cil,  v.  a.  To  paint ;  (This  is  the  original  and 
proper  meaning;)  to  mark  or  draw  with  a  black 
lead  pen. 

Fen'-cillrd,  (-did,  114,  194)  part.  a.  Painted; 
written  or  drawn  with  block  lead  marks. 

PENDANT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PENDENT=peV-de'nt,  a.  Hanging;  Jutting  over; 
sloping ;  supported  above  the  ground. 

Pen -dollt,  192,  12 :  *.  That  which  hangs,  as  any 
tiling  by  way  of  ornament,  particularly  a  jewel  in  the 
ear ;  a  streamer  from  the  mast  head  of  a  ship ;  old 
authors  use  it  for  a  pendulum. 

Pen'-dence,  #.  Slopeness,  inclination. 

Pen'-den-cy,  s.  Suspense,  delay  of  decision. 

Pend'-ing,  a.  Depending,  during.   [Law  term] 

Pbn'-dulb,  #.  A  pendulum.  [Evelyn.] 

Pen'-du-Wg,  120:  a.  Hanging,  not  supported  be- 
low ;  in  old  authors,  doubtful,  unsettled. 

Pen'-du-lows-ness,  «.  State  of  being  pendulous: 
Brown  uses  Pen' dido  fity. 

Pen'-du-lum,  *.  Any  weight  so  hung  that  it  may 
easily  swing  backward  and  forward,  of  which  the 
great  law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always  performed 
in  equal  time. 

PENETRABLE,  &c— Sec  in  the  ensuing  doss. 

PENETRANT^pSn'-l-trant,  92, 12 :  a.  Having 
power  to  pierce  or  enter. 

Pen'-e-tran-cy,  #..  Power  of  entering. 

Pen'-e-tra-bU,  101 :  a.  That  may  bo  pierced. 

Pen'-e-tra-bil"-i-ly,  84,  105  :  #.  Susceptibility  of: 
impression  from  another  body. 

Per/-e-trail,  #.  A  word  used  by  Harvey  for  Pen'-e- 
tra"-U'-a,  which  in  Latin  signifies  interior  parts. 

To  Pen'-e-trate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pierce,  to  enter  be- 


PEN 

yond  the  surface ;  hence,  to  affect  the  mind ;  to  reach 
tbe  meaning: — a**.  To  make  way;  to  make  way 
intellectually. 

Pen"-e-tra'-tjVe,  105:  a.  Piercing,  sharp;  acute, 
discerning ;  having  power  to  impress  the  mind. 

Peir"-e-trV-fa've-ness,«.  Quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Pen'-e-tra"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Act  of  entering ;  entrance 
completed ;  mental  entrance ;  acuteness,  sagacity. 

PENGUIN  «peV-gwln,  s.  A  bird  that  often 
weighs  16lbs*  though  no  higher  than  a  large  goose; 
the  word  is  also  applied  to  a  West- Indian  fruit. 

PENINSULA=f»£nin'-s&-l4,  $.  (Compare  Pe- 
n ultima.  Sec.)  Literally,  almost  an  island,— a  portion 
of  land  connected  by  an  isthmus  to  a  main  land. 

Pe-nin'-ra-lar,  34 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  peninsula;  in 
form  or  state  of  a  peniusula. 

To  Pe-nin'-su-late,  v.  a.   To  form  into  a  peninsula. 

PENITENT,  pSn'4-t*nt,  105:  a.  and  s.  Suffer- 
ing pain  or  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  of  sins :  re- 
pentant:—*. One  sorrowful  for  sin;  anciently,  in  a 
strict  sense,  one  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

Pen'-i-tent-ly,  ad.  With  penitence. 

Pen'-i-tence,  #.  The  state  of  a  penitent ;  repentance : 
Peo'-f-ten-ey  is  the  same. 

Pen'-i-ten"3r*al,  (-ah'al)  90 :  a.  and  #.  Proceed- 
ing from  or  expressing  penitence :— t.  A  book  directing 
the  manner  and  degrees  of  penance. 

Pen'-i-ten"-/iar-v,  (-ah'ar-e^)  a.  and  s.  Relating 
to  the  rules  and  degrees  of  penance : — «.  One  wIki 
prescribes  the  rules  and  degrees  of  penance ;  a  place 
to  do  penance  in,  a  prison ;  also,  a  penitent. 

PENKNIFE,  PENMAN,  Ac.— See  under  Pen. 

PENNACHED,  pSn'-nfaht,  161,  114,  143:  «. 
Literally,  marked  as  with  feathers, — diversified  with 
natural  stripes  of  various  colours,  as  a  flower. 

PEN  NANT=peV-uant,  12:1  $.  (Compare   Pen- 

PENNON=peV-non,  18  :  J  dant.)  A  small  flag; 
it  may  be  found  as  au  old  name  for  certain  tackle  used 
on  shipboard. 

PEN  N ATE D,  PENNED.— See  under  Pen,  (a 
feather.), 

PENNY,  pen'-nkj,  105:  sing.\  s.   A  small  coin 

Pbjtnirs,  pSn'-nTz,  119  :  pi.     >  of   which  twelve 

PBNCB=p&uC<,  153:  pi.  J  make  a  shilling; 

it  was  once  of  silver;  the  current  penny  is  now 
always  of  copper :  the  former  plural  is  never  used  but 
when  the  silver  or  copper  pieces  are  meant :  it  is  the 
radical  denomination  from  which  English  coin  is 
numbered,  the  two  lower  coins  being  fractions  of  a 
penny;  hence,  money  in  general;  and  because  it  is 
the  lowest  denomination,  it  often  means,  proverbially, 
a  small  sum. 

Pen,-ny-roy//-al,  $.  The  name  given  to  a  plant 

Pen"-ny-wripAt',  (-wa\t,  100,  162)  s.  A  weight 
which  contains  24  grains  troy,  so  called  because  the 
ancient  silver  penny_was  of  this  weight. 

Pen'-ny-wUe",  (-wize,  151)  a.  Saving  small  sums 
at  the  hazard  of  larper. 

Pen//-ny-wor/A/,  (pen'~ne^-wurlft,  141  :  colloq. 
PeV-nurft)  *.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny ; 
any  purchase ;  something  advantageously  bought ;  a 
small  quantity. 

PENSILE,  pgn'-dl,  105:  a.  (Compare  Pendent, 
&c.)  Hanging,  suspended,  supported  above  the 
ground:  it  is  generally  applied  to  objects  of  art  and 
nature  that  raise  admiration  or  pleasure:  as  Tbe 
pensile  globe ;  A  pensile  dome. 

Pen'-stle-nesfl,  s.  State  of  being  pensile. 

PENSION,  pSn'-ehun,  90:  *.  A  payment  of 
money,  a  rent ;  hence,  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  some 
churches  in  lien  of  tithes;  an  allowance  or  annual 
sum  paid  on  any  account,  frequently  an  allowance 
from  a  government  fbr  services  rendVred,  sometimes 
secret  and  base,  sometimes  public  and  honourable. 


To  Pen'-jion,  v.  a.  To  grant  a  pension  to. 

Ths  sign  =  w  OMd  afar  mode*  of  tpetllag  that  hart  no  irrtfu-'aritv  of  sound, 

Consonants:  nush-un,  ••  c.  mission,  165 :  Ytzh-un,t,e.  vision,  1$5  :  tttn,  166 :  tfeSn,  J  66, 
45? 
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Pen'-fion-er,  #.  One   who  receive*  ft  pension;  one 

-  who  lives  on  a  pension ;  at  Cambridge,  one  who  pays 
for  his  commons  out  of  his  own  income,  the  same  as  a 
commoner  at  Oxford:— The  kmg'i  pensioners,  in  a 
special  sense,  are  a  band  of  gentlemen  who  attend 
about  the  king  on  state  occasions. 

Pen'-«on-ar-y,  129, 12,  105:  a.  and  *.  Maintained 
by  a  pension,  consisting  in  a  pension  i—s.  One  re- 
ceiving a  pension,  a  pensioner:  The  (hand  Pensionary 
was  the  name  of  the  first  minister  of  state  under  the 
old  republican  government  of  Holland. 

PENSIVE,  pSn'-c?v,  152,  105:  a.  (Compare 
Pendent,  &c.)  Literally,  thoughtful,  employed  iu  se- 
rious reflection ;  thoughtful  with  melancholy ;  express- 
ing thoughtfulness  with  sadness. 

Pen'-aive-ly,  ad.  In  a  pensive  manner. 

Pen'-sere-ness,  *.  Melancholy,  thoughtfulness. 

PENSTOCK,  PENT.— See  under  Pen,  (an  en- 
closure.) 

PENTAeAPSULAR=pSn'-ta-car/'-8A-lar,  a. 
Having  Jive  cells  or  cavities.  [Bot,] 

Pen'-t^-chord,  (-cord,  161)  a.  An  instrument  of1 
five  strings ;  an  order  or  system  of  five  sounds. 

Pen"-t^-coc/-C0178,  120:  a.  Having  Jive  grains  or 
seeds  in  five  united  shells,  one  seed  in  each. 

Pen^-t^-CROs'-tjc,  #.  A  set  of  verses  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  an  acrostic  of  one  name  ./ft*  times  over. 

Pjsn"-t,«-dac/-tyl,  9.  The  plant  yfoc-flngers,  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

Pen'-tm-qon,  *.  A  figure  with  ./foe*  angles. 

Pen-tag'-o-nal,  a.  Having  five  angles. 

Pbn'-t^-oraph,  (-gr$f,  163)  ».  A  drawing  instru- 
ment which,  hyfive  different  points  for  fixing  the  pen 
or  pencil,  enables  the  draftsman  to  reduce  an  original 
to  any  required  degree. 

Pkn'-t^-oyn^-j-^n,  (g  soft)  a.  FeW-fold  femi- 
nine, or  having  five  pistils.  [Botany.] 

Pbn/-t«4-hb"-dron,  *.  A  figure  of  Jive  sides. 

Pen'-ta.he"-dral,  Pen'-ta-he"-droi«,  a.  Five- 
sided. 

Pbn'-t^-hkjc/-^-he'/-diul,  188 :  a.  Exhibiting 
Jive  ranges  of  faces  one  above  another,  each  range 
containing  six  faces.  [Crystallog.] 

Pen-tam'-e-ter,  «.  and  a.  That  which  hat  Jive  parts 
as  determined  by  some  measure,  a  term  applied  to  a 
Latin  verse  of  five  feet:— adj.  Having  five  feet. 

Pen-tan'-drj-^n,  a.  ,FYt>*-fold  masculine,  or  having 
five  stamens.  [Botany.] 

pKN-TAJv'-au-LilR,  158 :  a.  Five- cornered. 

PEN'-T^-PET^-Loirs,  120:  a.  Having  five  petals. 

PBN-TAPH'-YL-Lor/s,  163,  120:  a.  .FYre-leaved. 

Pen'-t^r-CHK,  (-k&ty  161)  *.  Government  under 
Jive. 

Pbn'-t^-5PA8T,  8,  An  engine  with^Jve  pulleys. 

PEN'-T^-SPER^-Mors,  120:  a.  Having  five  seeds. 

Pen'-t^-stich,  (-stick,  161)  *.  A  poem  or  poetical 
passage  consisting  of  Jive  lines  or  verses. 

Pen'-t^-STYI.B,  *.  An  architectural  work  with  Jive 
rows  of  columns. 


Pen'-t^-tbuch,  (-tike,  161)  «.  The /ve  books  ofi  t>dieteti.c-  4       ..  .     .  4.     .... ,. 

M  >  v         <*         /  j  Pb-p  ab'-tic,  t.  A  medicine  tor  promoting  the  dignstinn 


Moses. 

PENTECONTER=pSn"-t£-con'-ter,  36:  j. 
That  which  contains  or  consists  of  fifty,— a  name 
given  to  the  fifty-oared  vessel  of  ancient  Greece, 
smaller  than  a  trireme. 

kW~  The  Greek  n  being  represented  in  Latin  by  a, 
Mitford  spells  this  word  Pentaconter.  and  other  similar 
compounds  correspondcntly  ;  but  the  example  set  by 
Pentecost,  and  the  utility  of  distinguishing  in  our 
adoptions  Greek  words  that  mean  fifty  from  those 
which  mean  five,  surely  render  the  orthography  above 
given  far  preferable. 

Pkn'-TK-cost,  8.  A  feast  among  the  Jews,  so  called 
as  being  celebrated  on  the  fijtieth  day  nfter  the  six- 
teenth of  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day 
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of  the  feast  of  the  passover:  it  is  now  applied  to  ike 
correspondent  season  of  Whitsuntide,  which,  reckon- 
ing inclusively,  b fifty  days  after  Easter. 

Pen"-te-COB/-ta),  a.  Belonging  to  Whitsuntide : 
Pentecostal*  («.  pi.)  were  oblations  formerly  made  at 
Pentecost  by  parishioners  to  their  priest. 

Pkn^-te-COs'-TBH,  s,  A  military  officer  of  i 
Greece  commanding  fifty  men. 

Pen"-te-cos'-tyg,  (-tiij  *.  A  body  ot  fifty  i 

PENTHOUSE~p$nf-howc*,l52:  *.  (Compare 
Pendent.  &c.)  A  shed  hanging  out  aslope  from  a 
main  wall 

Pen'-tice,  (-tits,  105)  #.  A  sloping  root  [Wottoa.] 

Pen'-tile,  *.  A  tile  formed  for  constructing  a  sloping 
roof,  often  called  a  pantile. 

PENULTIMA,  pi-nul'-ti-ma,  105:  t.  (Compere 
Peninsula,  &c.)  That  which  is  almost  the  last,  namely, 
the  last  but  one,  always  applied  to  the  last  syllable 
but  one  of  a  word:  some  writers  shorten  the  term 
into  pe-nulf. 

Pe-nul'-to-mate,  a.  Last  bat  one. 

Pe-num'-BR^,  8.  That  is  almost  a  shadow, — that 
part  of  a  shadow  which  is  half  light. 

PENURIOUS,  pi-nurt'4-us,  90,49:  a.  Nig- 
gardly,  sparing,  not  liberal ;  scant,  not  plentiful. 

Pe-nu'-rt-ot/s-ly,  ad.  Sparingly,  not  plentifully. 

Pe-nu'-ri-ou8-ness,  *.  Niggardliness;  scantiness. 

Pen'  ir-ur,  92 :  #.  Want,  poverty,  indigence. 

PEON=pe'-on,  18:  s.  In  India,  a  foot-soldier: 
hence  the  word  Pawn,  one  of  the  common  pieces  or 
men  at  the  game  of  chess. 

PEONY,  pe'-o-nkj,  105 :  t.  The  name  of  a  flower. 

PEOPLE,  pe'-pl,  103,  101 :  «.  A  nation :  (in  this 
sense  it  is  singular,  and  is  capable  of  the  plural  form, 
though  this  is  unusual:  see  however  Her.  x.  11.) 
persons ;  (in  this  sense  and  its  subsequent  applica- 
tions it  is  plural ;)  persons  of  some  large  cla»a  ;  the 
commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobles  j  the  vulgar. 

To  PeV-ple,  v,  a.    To  stock  with  inhabitants. 

Pe</-plish,  a.   Vulgar.  [Chaucer.] 

PEPASTIC—  Seo  under  Peptic 

PEPPER=p8p'-p^r,#.  An  aromatic  pungent  seed; 
also  its  plant:  there  are  three  distinct  kinds. 

To  Pep'-per,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  pepp*T ;  to 
mangle  with  shot  or  blows  laid  on  thickly  as  pepper. 

Pep'-per-ing,  a.    Hot,  fiery,  angry : — *.  A  beating. 

Pbp'-P.ER-mint,  8.  Mint  eminently  hot,  an  aromatic 
herb;  also  a  liquor  distilled  from  it. 

ISP  Of  the  other  compounds  the  following  arc  also 
names  of  plants:  Pep"per-grass' ;  Pcp"p*T~pe£ ; 
Pep"per4rev;  Pepnper-utort  ,— the  remaininir  com- 
pounds are  Pep"per-box',  (a  caster  for  sprinklin*  the 
powder  of  pepper;)  Pepffper-cake',  (a hot  spiced  cake ;) 
Pept'per-com',  (a  seed  of  the  pepper-plant;  hence, 
something  of  inconsiderable  value;)  Pep'pen-ffi»*rgnr- 
bread, (hot  spiced  gingerbread:)  Pep' permint-lrrr', 
(a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  New  Sooth  Wales;) 
Pep"per-wa'ter,  (a  liquor  prepared  from  powdered 
black  pepper,  used  in  microscopical  observations.)  flee. 

PEPTlC^pSp'-tick,  a.  Promoting  digestion; 
dietetic. 


of  fesUiJt  medicine  for  digesting  wounds. 
PER.*  <V  Latin  preposition  signifying  by9  for,  Off, 
throunH;  as,  •'  A  man  per  se  f*  t.  e.  A  man  who  for 
excellence  stands  by  himself, or  slone:  "A  per  se,  A  ;** 
i.  e.  A  by  itself,  A  It  is  often  used  in  such  phrases 
as  "  A  shilling  per  day,"  "A  loaf  per  man;"  in  which 
it  signifies  for  each.  As  a  prefix,  besides  these  mean- 
ings, it  often  amplifies  the  meaning  of  through  into 
thoroughly  or  completely:  in  chemistry  it  has  this 
meaning ;  thus  a  per'oxide  is  a  substance  containing 
an  unusual  or  thorough  quantity  of  oxygen . — a 
maximum  of  oxygeu, — as  distinguished  from  pro  tojride, 
or  a  substance  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  de- 
gree. The  French  form  of  this  word  is  pmr;  bat 
words  that  come  to  us  through  the  French  often  se> 


the  tchtme*  entire,  and  tbe  principle*  to  whkb  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowtte:  gatt'-w&j:  ch&p'-man:  pd-pa';  l4w:  good:  j'oo,  i.e. /etc, 55  :  a, i, \,  &C,  wsri*,  lfl. 
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assume  the  Latin  form ;  the  Greek  dia  is  often  equt- 
Talent  toper  in  Latin. 

PERACUTE=p^r/-4-CUtt'',  a.  (See  Per.)  Very 
sharp,  very  violent. 

PERADVENTURE=pSr'-<5d-vSn"-tiire,  147  : 
ad.  (See  Per.)  By  chance,  perhaps :  Some  of  our  older 
writers  use  it  as  a  substantive,  liquifying  doubt,  question. 

Per-case',  152:  ad.   Perchance;  perhaps.  [Bacon.] 

Per-chance',  ad.  Perhaps. 

Per-harW,  ad.   Peradventure,  it  may  be. 

7b  PERAGRATE,  &c— See  under  Peregrine. 

7b  PERAMBULATE=p«r-am'-b&-late,  v.  a. 
(See  Per.)  To  walk  through  or  over,  to  survey  by 
passing  through. 

Per-am"-bu-la'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  that  perambulates 
a  wheel  for  measuring  roads. 

Per-am/-bu-la"-/ion,  89 :  s.  Act  of  passing  through 
or  over;  hence,  a  travelling  survey;  a  district  ap- 
pointed for  regular  survey;  annual  survey  of  the 
bounds  of  a  parish. 

PERB1SULPHATE,  per/-bi-sul''-farx,  163:  *. 

(See  Per.}  A  sulphate  with  two  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  combined  with  an  oxide    at   the 

maximum  of  oxidation. 
Pkr-carv-bu-rkt/-tkd,    a.      Combined    with    a 

maximum  of  carbon. 
Pkk-chlor'-ic,  (-clSr'-ick,  88)  a.    The  epithet  of* 

chloric  acid  when  chlorine  is  combined  with  a  maximum 

of  oxygen. 
Per-cAlo'-rate,  47:  #.    A  compound  of  perchloric 

add  with  a  base. 
Per- oxhide,  188 :  *.  A  substance  with  a  maximum 

of  oxygen. 
7b  Per-oj/-t-dize,v.  a.  To  oxidize  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Pkr-phos'-phatb,  (-fSs'-fate,  163)  «.    A  salt  in 

which  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  an  oxide  at 

the  maximum  of  oxidation. 
Pjer-sul'-phatk,  (-fate,  163)  «.   A  combination  of4 

sulphuric  add  with  a  peroxide. 
PERCASE.— See  with  Peradventure. 

PERCEANT-per'-ci-ant,  147:  a.  Piercing, 
penetrating.  [Spenser.] 

7bPERCEIVE^per-cev</,103:  v.cu  (SeePer.) 
To  have  impressions  and  consequent  cognizance  of 
external  objects  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
appropriate  bodily  organs;  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  sensations  without  the  cognisance,  as  in  first  in- 
fancy, before  any  knowledge  has  been  gained :  in  this 
case  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  the  objects  are  per- 
ceived; also,  to  receive  into  the  mind  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senses,  more  properly  to  conceive  in  the 
case  of  sensible  objects,  but  in  the  case  of  truths  or 
facts  offered  to  the  understanding,  the  best  usage 
sanctions  the  employment  of  to  perceive ;  as,  "  I  per- 
ceive your  meaning,"  "  He  perceives  his  error:" 
Bacon  assigns  it  to  things  destitute  both  of  sense  and 
understanding  ;  as,  *  The  upper  regions  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  lower ;" 
but  this,  if  not  meant  figuratively,  is  improper. 

Per-ceiv'-e r,  36 :  $.   One  who  perceives. 

Per-cetv/-a-bU?,a.   Perceptible. 

Per-ceiv'-a-bly,  ad.  Perceptibly. 

Per-ceiv'-ance,  s.   Perception.  [Milton:  ptojoj^ 

Per-cep'-TI-blE,  a.  That  may  be  knowrl  bjrtwing 
seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted,  or  smelt ;  that  may  bo^tnown 
only  mentally;  capable  of  perception. 

Per-cep'-ti-bly,  ad.   So  as  to  be  perceptible. 

Per-cep'-t>-bil//-i-ty,  $.    State  of  being  perceptible. 

Per-cep'-fton,  89 :  s.  The  power  of  perceiving  by 
means  of  the  senses,  implying  not  merely  an  effect  on 
the  sensorium,  but  a  certain  state  of  the  intellect  us  a 
consequence, — a  consequence  not  original,  nor  neces- 
sary according  to  our  first  constitution,  though  neces- 
sary afterwards  through  the  force  of  indissolublo  asso- 
ciations established  by  repeated  though  unconscious 
deductions  of  reason:  (a  want  of  distinction  between 
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original  capacity  for  sensation,  and  acquired  power  o* 

Exception,  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  Locke's 
May:)—- consciousness;  observation;  any  single  cog- 
nisance by  the  mind  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  senses ;  less  properly,  the  revival  in  the  mind  or  an 
absent  object  of  sense,  for  this  is  properly  called  a  con- 
ception; and  sometimes  a  conclusion  purely  rational) 
but  this  is  properly  called  a  notion :  see  Notion. 

Per-cep'-ti  ve,  1 05 :  a.  Having  the  power  of  perception. 

Per/-cep-tiv"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  The  power  of  per- 
ception. 

Pkr-cip'-j-bnt,  90 :  a.  and  s.  Perceiving ;  having 
power  of  perception:—*.  One  that  perceives,  or  has 
the  power  of  perceiving. 

PERCH=> perch,  35:  $.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  prey. 

PERCH = perch,  35 :  s.  A  pole,  a  rod ;  hence,  a  cer- 
tain length  as  measured  by  a  pole,  and  fixed  at  five  yards 
and  a  half;  something  on  which  birds  roost  or  sit. 

To  Perch,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird: — 
act.  To  place  on  a  perch. 

Perch'-er,  t.  He  or  that  which  perches":  Bailey  gives 
the  plural  Perchers  as  the  name  of  Paris  caudles  for- 
merly  used  in  England ;  and  also  of  the  larger  sort  of 
wax  candles  which  were  usually  set  on  the  altar. 

PERCHANCE.— See  with  Peradventure. 

PERCH  LORATE,  PERCHLORIC.-See  with 

Perbisulphate. 
PERCIPIENT.— See  under  To  Percdve. 
PERCLOSE,  per-cloze',  151 :  *.  (See  Per.)  The 

full  or  complete  close.  [Ralegh.] 
lb  PERCOLATE=»per/-cA-lafc,  v.  a.  and  «. 

(See  Per.)  To  strain  through;  to  filter:— neu.  To  be 

in  the  act  of  filtration. 
Per/-co-la"-/ion,  89  :  #.   Act  of  straining  through. 
7b  PERCUSS=oper-CU88/,  v.  a.    (See  Per.)  To 

strike  so  that  the  effect  goes  through  or  pervades  the 

substance  of  the  thing  struck ;  to  strike  simply. 
Per-cuZ-won,  (-cush'-un,  147)  *.  Act  or  percussing; 

state  of  being  percussed,  a  stroke. 
Prr-cu'-tibnt,   (cu'-sh'Snt,   147)    a.    Striking, 

having  the  power  to  strike. 
PERDIFOIL.— See  in  the  ensuing  doss. 
PERDITION,  per-dfch'-un,  *.  State  of  being  lost, 

primarily  by  being  given  up  completely,  as  by  God,  (see 

Per;)  hence,  ruin  ;  death;  utter  ruin;  eternal  death. 
Pbr'-dub,  (per/-di,  189)  a.  adv.  and  *.    Aban 

doned,  desperate:  [B. and  Fl. :]— adv.  [South.]  Lost 

to  view,  in  concealment:—*.  [Shaks.}  One  in  con 

cealment ;  one  on  the  watch  from  a  hiding-place. 
Per'-du-lotra,  120 :  a.    Lost ;  thrown  away.  [Obs.] 
Per'-DJ-foii.,  «.    That  which  periodically  loses  its 

leaves,  as  opposed  to  an  evergreen.  [Bramhall.] 
PERDURABLE,  per'-dti-rd-bl,  101:  a.    (See 

Per.)  Very  durable,  lasting.  [Drayton,] 
Per,-du-ra-bly,  ail.    Lastingly.  [Shake.] 
Per/-du-ra"-/ion,89:  s.  Long  continuance.  [Unusual."1 
PERDY,  per-det',  104  :  ad.    Certainly,  verily,  in 

truth ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  oath,  par  Dieu. 
PEREGAL=pgr-e'-gal,  a.    Equal.  [Spenser.] 
To  PEREGR1NATE,&C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
PEREGRINE,  peV4-grin,  105:  a.   (SeePer.) 

Having  come  through  or  over  countries,— foreign,  not 

native,  not  domestic. 
Per/-e-grin"-i'-tv,  84, 105:  s.  State  of  being  foreign. 

[Cockeram.  Johnson.] 
lb  Per"-e-gn-nate',  v.  n.  To  travel. 
Per^-e-gri-na'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  traveller. 
Per/-e-gri-na"-rion,  89  :  «.    Travel;  a  wandering; 

abode  in  foreign  countries. 
To  Pbr-a'-gratr,  81  :  v.  a.    To  wander  over,  to 

ramble  through.  [Unusual] 
Per'-a-gra"-/*on,  89 :  s.   The  act  of  passing  through 

anv  state  or  space.  [Holder.] 
To  PEREMPT,  pSr-emt',  156:  v.  a.    To  extin- 
guish, to  crush,  to  destroy.  [Law  term.] 


The  »lgn  =  U  used  aft«r  mode*  of  •pvlllog  that  havs  no  irregularity  of  cound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  i.  c.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  tttn,  166 :  th£n,  166. 
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Per-emp'-^on,  8.    Crush,  extinction.  [Law.] 
pBK'-2MP-T0it-r,  129,  18,  105:  a.    That  crushes 
or  extinguishes  all  further  debate,  or  all  debate,— 
absolute,  positive,  dogmatical. 
Per'-em/Htor-i-ly,  ad.    Absolutely,  positively. 
Per'-em/j-tor-i-ness,  *•  Absolute  decision. 
PERENNIAL,  p8r-£n'-n£-£l,  a,  and  *.    (See 
Per.)   Lasting  through  the  year;  hence,  perpetual, 
unceasing  :— *.  A  plant  that  lives  or  continues  more 
than  two  years,  whether  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not,  as 
distinguished  from  an  anuual  and  a  biennial. 

Per-en-ni-al-ly,  146:  ad.   Continually. 

Per-en'-ni-ty,  9.   Perpetuity.  [Derham.] 

PERERRATION,  p€r/-gr-ra"-8hun,  89:  *. 
(See  Per.)  A  wandering  through  many  places,  travel. 
[Howell.] 

PERFECT=per/-fgckt,  a,  (See  Per.)  Literally, 
made  or  finished  throughout,— complete,  consummate, 
neither  defective  nor  redundant;  fully  informed  or 
skilful;  pure,  blameless,— a  sense  chiefly  theological; 
in  old  authors,  certain  as  to  a  fact. 

To  Per'-fect,  82 :  v.  a.  To  finish,  to  complete. 

Per'-fect-er,  36  :  #.   One  that  makes  perfect 

Per'-fect-Iy,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
totally,  exactly. 

Per/-fect-ne88, «.    Completeness;  perfection. 

Per-fect'-i-ble,  a.   Capable  of  becoming  perfect 

Per-fect'-i-bir-i-ty,  84, 105 :  s.  Capacity  of  being 
made  perfect. 

Per-fec'-/ion,  89 :  9,  State  of  being  perfect;  some- 
thing  that  concurs  to  perfection,  in  which  sense  it 
has  a  plural.  * 

Per-fec  -fion-al,  a.  Made  complete,  [Pearson  ;]  ap- 
pertaining to  perfection. 

To  Per-fec'-Zibn-ate,  v,  a.  To  perfect,  to  advance 
to  perfection.  [Dryden.] 

Per-fec,-/ion-ist>  $.  One  pretending  to  perfection, 
applied  formerly  to  a  puritan. 

Per-fect'-ive,  105 :  o.  Conducing  to  make  perfect, 
followed  by  of. 

Per-fect'-ive-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  brings  to 
perfection. 

Pbr-fuAjent,  (-ffsh-'Snt,  147)  #.  One  who  per- 
forms a  complete  or  permanent  work,— applied  to  one 
who  endows  a  charity. 

PERFIDIOUS,  per-fid'-yus,  146, 147,  120:  a, 
(See  Per.)  Breaking  through  or  violating  faith,— 
treacherous;  proceeding  from  treachery. 

Per-fid'-Wtt8-ly,  ad.   Treacherously. 

Per-fid'-iotts-nesti,  t.   Quality  of  being  perfidious. 

Per'-fi-dy,  84  :  #.    Breach  of  faith,  treachery. 

lb  PERFLATE=per-flafc',  v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
blow  through. 

Per-fla'-/t'on,  89 :  #.    Act  of  blowing  through. 

Per'-fla-ble*,  81 :  a.    Having  the  wind  driven  through. 

PERFOLIATE,  per-foM4-att,  90:  a.  (See  Per.) 
Having  its  stem  through, — applied  to  a  leaf  which 
surrounds  its  stem,  and  is  perforated  by  it 

lb  PERFORATE=*per/-f&-rate,  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
To  bore  through,  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument 

Per"-fo-ra'-t*ve,  105  :  a.     Having  power  to  pierce. 

Per"-fo-ra'-tor,  38  :  #.    He  or  that  which  pierces. 

Per/-fo-ra"-/iorj,  89  :  #.  Act  of  piercing  or  boring; 
the  place  bored,  a  hole. 

PERFORCE,  per-fo'urct,  130 :  ad,  (See  Per.) 
By  violence. 

To  PERFORM = per- fi^rm',  36, 37 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
(See  Per.)  To  execute  thoroughly,  to  achieve,  to  ac- 
complish, to  discharge  :—neu.  To  succeed  in  an  at- 
tempt ;  to  go  through  a  part  undertaken  as  a  musician 
or  as  an  actor. 

Per-form'-eT,  #.  One  that  performs. 

Per-form'-ing,  #.  An  act  done. 


PERI- 

Per-form'-a-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  performed. 
Per-form'-ance,    12:    t.     Execution,  completion; 
action, deed;  the  acting  or  playing  of  a  performer; 
composition,  work. 

Tb  PERFRICATE,  per'-frkcate,  105:  v.  a. 
(See  Per.)  To  rub  over.  [Little  used.] 

To  PERFUME=per-fume/,  v.  a.  (See  Pct)  To 
send  a  vapour  through  or  over,— to  impregnate  with 
sweet  scent. 

Per- fume7,  82 :  *.  Sweet  odour,  fragrance ;  a  sab- 
stance  that  emits  a  sweet  odour. 

(8T  The  poets  frequently  accent  both  the  verb  and  the 
noun  on  the  former  syllable,  the  noun  so  frequently 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  its  predicament  b 
the  one  here  assigned,  or  Prin.  83.  under  which  it  is 
also  placed :  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  seat  of  accent 
in  present  colloquial  use  has  here  determined  Use 
preference. 

Per-fu'-mer,  36 :  $.  One  who  sens  perfumes ;  less 
commonly,  one  who  perfumes. 

Per-fu'-mer-y,  #.  Perfumes  collectively. 

Per-fu'-ma-tor-y,  a.  That  perfumes. 

PERFUNCTORY,per"-fungk-tA'-re^  158,129, 
105 :  a.  (See  Per.)  Done  with  the  sole  view  of  gelling 
through,  regardless  how  done ;  pertaining  to  a  work: 
done  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  through  it, — 
slight,  careless,  negligent 

$gF  The  original  of  this  word  is  a  Latin  adverb,  of  which 
the  verb,  the  participle,  and  the  other  related  words, 
have  just  the  contrary  meaning,  so  that,  if  it  had  been 
derived  from  them,  instead  of  the  adverb,  it  would  base 
signified  completely  done,  thoroughly  performed,  in  which 
case  its  accentuation  would  have  been  per/taufturu; 
but  formed  as  it  is  by  abbreviation  from  per'Jkmcto'rri-€, 
its  proper  accentuation  is  deemed  to  be  that  assigned 
to  it  above. 

Per'/-fuitotO/-rt-]jr)  ad,  Catelessly,  negligently,  so 
as  to  save  appearances. 

Per^-fu/ioto -ri-nesa,  t.  Negligence,  carelessness. 

To  PERFUSE,  per-luit',  137  :  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
To  spread  throughout,  to  tincture.  [Harvey.] 

PERGOLA=per/-gA-M,  [Ital.]#.  Sort  of  arbour. 

PERHAPS.— See  with  Peradventure. 

PERI,  per*'-ety  43,  105  :  8.   An  eastern  fairy. 

PERI-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
around,  {circum  in  words  of  I^tin  origin,)  near,  about. 

Per'-I-^nth,  129  :  9.  That  which  is  about  or  around 
the  flower,  namely,  the  calyx,  when  contiguous  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fructification. 

Per'- J- apt,  s.  That  which  is  tied  round, — applied 
as  the  name  of  an  amulet. 

Pbu/-j-car//-d/-um,  «.  That  which  is  around  the 
heart,  being  a  thin  membrane  that  contains  it  like  a 
purse. 

Pek'-/-oar"-PI-T7M,  1  9,    The  pellicfe  around  the 

Psr'-I-CAHP,  J  seed  of  a  plant 

*j&-  See  Periclitate,  &c,  Pcricuhus,  after  the  present 
class,  to  which  they  are  not  related. 

Pkr/-/-CRa"-NI-um,  9.  That  which  is  around  the 
skull,  being  the  membrane  that  invests  it  exteriorly. 

Pkr,-7-Do'-uec-^-hr"-DR^L,  a.  That  has  twelve 
sides  all  round,  or  when  all  are  counted, — the  epithet 
of  a  crystal  which,  in  its  primitive  form,  is  a  four-sided 
prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  twelve  sides. 

Per/.i-hea/-a-he/'-draI,  188  :    a,    Tbe  epithet  of  a 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  has  four  Hides,  its  i 
ary  six. 
er'-i-oc'-ta-he/'-dral,  188: 


Vowel* 


Per'-i-oc'-ta-he/'-dral,  188 :  a.  The  epithet 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  has  four  sides,  its  i 
ary  eight. 

C9~  See  Peridot,  after  the  present  class. 

PKR'-/-KR"-or,  *.  A  bustling  about  a  matter. — need- 
less or  superfluous  trouble,  diligence,  or  cmiioo  is 
any  work. 

Prr'-j-orb,  s.  That  which  Is  near  the  earth,  applied 
as  the  name  of  the  nearest  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  pis 
The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  Dumber*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

'  gatc'-wiy.  chiry-man:  pa-p#:  li«:  gfi&d:  j'w,  t.  e.  jew,  55  :  a,  i,  \,  &c.  mmle,  171. 
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PERI- 


PER 


net,  opposed  to  Apogee:  the  fall  Latin  word  is  Per'- 
f-gy.um. 

B9~8ee  Perigord  after  the  present  class. 

Pkr'-J-CIRAPH,  (-£raf,  163)  *.  A  delineation  which 
only  approaches  its  original,  or  seems  to  be.  about  or 
concerning  it,  but  is  not  a  good  copy, — a  careless  de- 
lineation. 

PBR-iGf-r-News,  (p^r-td'-gi-nus,  87,  120)  a. 
Inserted  around  the  feminine  part  or  pistil,  as  the  ooral 
and  stamens.  [Bot] 

Per'-i-he^-lz-on,  t.  That  which  is  near  the  sun, 
applied  as  the  name  of  the  nearest  point  in  the  orbit 
of  a  planet,  opposed  to  Aphelion :  this  furm  of  the 
word  is  Greek,  of  which  the  Latin  form  is  PeriheUum. 

PbrihbxahbdraL. —  See  with  Peridodecahedral 
above. 

•9*  See  Peril,  Perilous,  kc,  after  the  present  class. 

Pbr-im'-b-tek,  t.  That  which  is  around,  that  which 
bounds  and  measures  any  figure,  being  the  sum  of  all 
its  sides. 

PbrioctaHEDRAL. — See  with  Peridodecahedral  above. 

Pb'-rj-od,  (peiV4-od,  43,  105)  *.  Literally,  a 
going  round,  a  circuit :  heuce,  the  time  in  which  any- 
thing is  performed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same 
manner ;  a  stated  number  of  years,  a  cycle ;  sometimes 
the  completing  of  a  circuit  or  revolution  of  time) 
hence,  the  state  at  which  anything  terminates ;  a 
course  of  events  memorably  terminated ;  a  sentence  so 
constructed  as  to  have  all  its  parts  mutually  depend- 
ent.resolvable  primarily  into  the  protasis  and  apodosis, 
(that  is,  the  part  resembling  the  semicircle  tending 
oar, — and  that  resembling  the  semicircle  returning  in,) 
and  these  parts  again  made  up  of  smaller  parts  simi- 
larly dependent :  sentences  made  up  of  parts  loosely 
connected,  so  as  to  have  a  completed  construction 
once,  oi  twice,  or  oftoner  before  they  end,  are  less 
properly,  though  ve^y  commonly,  called  periods. 

To  Pe'-ri-od,  v.  a.  To  put  an  end  to.  [Shaks.] 

Pe'-ri-od//-ic,88:l  a.  Performed  in  a  circuit;  hap- 

Pe/-ri-od"-i-cal,  j  pening  by  revolution  ;  relating  to 
periods  or  a  period;  constructed  with  complete  gram- 
matical dependence,  as  a  periodic  sentence,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  loose  sentence. 

Pe'-ri-od/,-NCal-li£  ad.   So  as  to  be  periodical 

Pbr'-2-ck"-OI,  (-e'-cl,  103,  6)  s,pt.  People  who 
dwell  round  from  us  at  the  opposite  point  of  longitude, 
but  in  the  same  latitude ;  some  writers  use  the  Angli- 
cised word  Periecians,  (pSr'-i-ef'-ah'tfriz.) 

PBu'-/-oe"-TB-UM,  *.  That  which  is  around  the 
bones,  being  the  membrane  that  immediately  covers 
the  bones  exteriorly. 

Pbr'-/-p^-tkt"-ic,  88 :  a.  and  «.  Walking  about, 
as  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  almost  exclusively  applied 
to  Aristotle  and  his  disciples:  Peripatetical  has  the 
same  meaning: — t.  Ono  that  walks  about,  seldom  ap- 
plied, except  in  joke,  but  to  a  follower  of  Aristotle, 
whose  disciples  were  so  called  because  it  was  their 
habit  to  walk  about  while  teaching  or  disputing  in  the 
L vet*  am  at  Athens. 

Per-i-pa-tet"-i-ci#m,  158 :  #.  The  notions  of  the 
Peripatetics. 

PBR-ipir'-BR-r,  (rrfr-W-Sr-kj,  87,  163,  105)  «. 
That  which  one  carries  or  draws  quite  rounds— cir- 
cumference. 

Per/-i-/>Aer"-ic,88:)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  periphery; 
¥er,-i-pherff-i-ca\,   )  constituting  a  periphery:  some 

authors  use  Peripheral. 
Per'-i-phrase,  pSr'-kfrazt,  105,  163,151:   $. 
Literally,  a  roundabout  expression,— a  circumlocution, 
as  The  end  of  life  to  express  death :  the  full  I*atlu  word 
is  Pbr-ipit-r-i-sis,  (-cia.) 
7b  Per/-i-/>Ara*e,  v.  a.  To  express  by  circumlocution. 


Per/-i-/>Ara8"-tic,  88:1 
"         -I,  J 


a.  Circumlocutory. 


Per,-t-j»Ara8"-ti'-ca1 

Per/-i-/>Arag"-t4-c<il-ly,  ad.  With  circumlocution. 
Pbr'-J-pltjs,  9.    A  voyaging  around  a  sea  or  coast, 
circumnavigation. 


PBR'-IP-NBt/'-MON-r,  110, 18, 105 :  *\  An  inflam- 
mation about  or  around  the  lungs:  the  full  classical 
word  is  Per,ipneumo"nia. 

Pbr'-J-PO-i.yo//-o-*>ML,  a.  That  has  many  sides  all 
round,  or  when  all  are  counted,— the  epithet  of  a  sort 
of  crystal. 

Pb-rip'-tbr-jiI.,  a.  Winged  all  rouud,— an  epithet 
implying  the  state  of  being  surrounded  by  battlements. 

PBR-i^-cn,  (pSr-Tsh'-yi,  147)  s.  pi.  People  whose 
shadows  move  ail  round,  namely,  those  of  the  frigid 
xone :  see  Ascii :  some  writers  use  the  Anglicised  word 
Perisciant  (per-ish'-'anx :)  Brown  uses  Peri set'aa  as  an 
adjective,  signifying  having  shadows  all  round. 

Per'-/-8COPK,  #.   A  view  all  round. 

B9»  See  To  Perish,  &c,  after  the  present  class. 

Pfjc'-I-BPBRM,  s.  That  which  is  around  the  seed  of 
some  plants,  namely,  a  thick,  farinaceous,  fleshy, 
horny,  or  woody  substance. 

Pbr/-/-8PHbr"-ic,  (-•ffcr'-Tck)  a,  ifcsoKf,  spherical. 

Pbr'-is-soi/'-o-of,  #.  A  winding  about  by  many 
words, — superfluity  or  redundance  of  expression,  ma- 
crology. 

49T*  This  word  is  not  an  immediate  compound  of  peri, 
but  of  perissos,  redundant,  which  is  derived  from  peri. 

Per'-J-htai/'-tic,  88  :  a.  That  presses  out  by  folding 
around,  applied  to  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines, arising  from  the  spontaneous  or  excited  con- 
traction of  the  spiral  fibres,  by  which  the  excrements 
are  pressed  downwards  and  voided. 

B9»  See  Peristerion,  after  the  present  class. 

Pbr'-/*8TYLB,  «•  A  range  of  columns  carried  round 
an  edifice. 

Pbr'-/-8Y8"-TO-LB,  t.  That  which  is  near,  or  con- 
corns  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  being  the  pause 
which  ensues  on  the  contraction  before  the  diastole 
or  dilatation  can  follow. 

69*  See  Perite,  after  this  class. 

Pbr/-i-to-nb"-um,  #.  That  which  is  stretched  over, 
applied  as  the  name  of  the  thin  soft  membrane  which 
covers  the  inside  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and. 
encloses,  more  or  less  completely,  the  vUcera  con- 
tained in  it. 

pBR/-/-TROCH,'-B-uif,  (-tr5ck/-4-um,  161)  «.  That 
which  runs  round;  a  wheel,  but  particularly  the  wheel 
used  as  a  mechanical  power  for  raising  weights. 

**-  See  Periwig,  kc,  and  Periwinkle,  in  their  places 
hereafter. 

49T*  Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  Peri-. 

lb  PERICLITATE,  pi-ri'-c^-taU,  105:  v.  a. 
(Compare  Peril,  &c)  To  hasard :  henco,  Perfclita"- 
6<m.    robs.] 

Pe-ric -u-loc/s,  92  :  a.    Perilous.  [Out  of  use.] 

PERIDOT,  pgr'-i-dot,  92:  t.   Chrysolite. 

PERIGORD,  p$r'4-R0Td,  s.  The  epithet  of  a 
stone,  an  ore  of  manganese,  originally  remarked  at 
Perigord  in  France. 

PERIL=peV-Tl,  #.  (See  Pcriclitate,  See.)  Danger, 
risk,  hazard,  jeopardy ;  dunger  denounced. 

lb  Per'-il,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  in  danger,  [Milton:] 
— act.  To  put  in  peril. 

PerMl-oifS,  120 :  a.  (Not  Perillons,  though  the  usual 
practice  of  the  language  is  to  double  /  in  situations 
where  other  consonants  are  not  doubled:  see  Prin., 
194.)  Dangerous,  hazardous,  full  of  danger;  it  is  ludi- 
crously used  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb  of  emphasis, 
as  perilous  shrewd.  [Hudibras;]  and  some  etymolo- 
gists imagine  parlous  to  have  been  identical  with  this 
word.  In  Spenser  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  per'lous. 

Per'-t-lottS-ly,  ad.   Dange  txisly. 

Per'-i-lot«-ne88,  *.    Daugerousness. 

To  PERISH =p2r'-ish,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  die,  to  loss 
life  in  any  manner,  to  come  to  nothing:  (it  seems  to 
have  for  or  with  before  a  cause,  an<l  by  before  au  in- 
strument :  Locke  has  by  before  a  cause ;)  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  decay ;  to  be  lost  eternally  '.—act. 


Consonant*: 
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[Shaks.]  To  destroy,  to  decay. 
The  sign  =  it  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  eooad. 

mbh-uoj  i.  e.  minion,  165 :  vtrb-un,  t.  e.  virion,  165 ;  thin,  166 :  then,  166, 


PER 

PerMsW,  (-Ysht,  114,  143)  *.  Gone  to  nothing  ; 
perishing. 

PerMsh-a-ble,  101:  a,   Liable  to  perish. 

Per'-Uh-a-blf-nesa,  #.   Liability  to  perish. 

PERISTERION,  p«r,-it-tert"4-on,  43,  90 :  «. 
The  herb  vervain. 

PERlTE=pSr-Tfe',a.  Skilful.  [Whitaker,  1654.] 

PERIWIG,  p$r/4-w?g,  s.  A  covering  of  false  hair 
made  to  go  on  the  head;  now  frequently  shortened 
Into  wig:  the  original  word  in  old  French  was  Per- 
rucque,  or  that  whioh  was  used  for  (per}  a  hucque, 
which  latter  was  a  cap  made  of  some  animal's  skin 
with  the  hair  outside ;  the  perrmcque  supplanted  this 
in  France  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  (vide 
Roquefort,  Glots.  de  la  Lang.  Rom.;)  late  in  the  16th 
century  we  had  possession  of  the  word  under  the  form 
perwiehet  this,  in  the  next  century,  became  perewakg 
and  periwig t  now  it  is  wig:  of  which  word  being 
ashamed,  we  have  once  more  gone  to  the  French  and 
adopted  their  perruque,  under  the  form  peruke. 

To  PerW-wig,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  false  hair. 

PERIWINKLE,  P5r/4-wtng//-k1,  101:  #.  (Cor- 
ruption of  a  Saxon  word.)  A  small  shell  Ash  *  by 
old  authors  also  applied  as  the  name  of  a  plant. 

To  PERJURE,  per'-j'oor,  109:  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
To  swear  through,  i.e.  in  violation  of,  to  forswear:  it 
is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Per^u-rtT,  36  :  #.    One  that  swears  falsely. 

Per'-ju-ry,   «.   The  Asking  of  a  false  oath. 

Per-jtt'-ri-ows,  120:  a.    Guilty  of  perjury.  [Coke.] 

To  PERK=perk,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  hold  up  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness,  as  a  bird  in  the  act  of 
perching  .—• oci.  [Shoks.]  To  make  trim,  to  set  up  as 
an  ornament. 

Perk,  a.   Pert,  brisk,  airy.  [Spenser.] 

PERLOUS.— See  Perilous. 

PERLUSTRATION,  perMuVtray'-shun,89: «. 
(See  Per.)  Act  of  viewing  all  around  or  thoroughly. 

PERMANENT=per/-ma-n«nt,a.  (See Per.)  That 
remains  throughout,  or  entirely— durable,  not  decay- 
ing; of  long  continuance. 

Per-ma-nent-ly,  ad.  Durably,  lastingly. 

Per/-ma-nence,  Per'-ma-nen-cy,  #.  Duration,  con- 
tinuance, lastingness :  Brown  uses  Penman' lion. 

To  PERMEATE=per/-mi-ate,  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  ot 

Per/-me-a//-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  passing  through. 

Per'-me-a-bl*,  a.   That  may  be  passed  through. 

Per/-me-a-bil'/-»-tyt  9.  Quality  of  being  permeable. 

Per'-me-ant,  a.   Passing  through,    [Brown.] 

PERMISCIBLE,    PERMISTION.— See    Per- 

•    mixtion. 

PERMISSION,  PERMISSIVE,  &c.— Seeintho 
ensuing  class 

To  PERMlT^per-mTt/,  v.  a.  To  allow  without 
command;  to  suffer  without  authorizing  or  approving; 
to  allow,  to  suffer;  to  leave  or  resign,— -an  unfrequent 


,  but  nearer  the  literal  meaning,  which  is  to  send 
or  yield  as  through  some  means. — See  P*r. 

Per-mtf-tance,  12:  *.   Permission.  [Derham.] 

Pbr'-m it,  83 :  «.  A  written  permission  from  an  officer 
of  the  customs  for  transporting  goods  from  place  to 
place,  showing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 

Per-mU'-ti-blt,  101  :  a.   That  may  be  permitted. 

Per-mis'-sive,  105 :  a.  Granting  liberty,  not  fa?our; 
not  hindering ;  granted. 

Per-mia/-aive-ly,  ad.   By  bare  allowance. 

Per-mU'-«ioD,  (-mlsh'-un,  147)  *.  Act  of  per- 
mitting; allowance. 

PERMIXTION,  per-mtckst'-yun,  coiloq.  per- 
mTckat'-shun,  146, 147 :  9.  Act  of  thoroughly 
mingling:  the  state  of  being  mingled^:  Permistion 
(per-mlst'-shiin)  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

PjiR-ms'-cz-BLE,  59  :  a.  That  may  be  mingled. 


PER 

To  PERMUTE=-per-mu&',  v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
change  for,  to  exchange 

Per-m  u'-trr,  «•  One  that  exchanges. 

Per/-mu-ta'/-lwn,  89  :  #.  Exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another;  in  a  special  sense,  altering,  changing,  or 
varying  the  position  or  order  of  things  in  order  to 
show  in  how  many  different  ways  they  can  be  placed. 

PERNANCY,  per,-n£n-c£u,  «.  A  taking  or  receiv- 
ing: tithes  in  pernancy  are  tithes  taken  or  that  may 
be  taken  in  kind. 

PERNICIOUS,  per-nlsh'-'us,  147:  a.  (SeePer.) 
Thoroughly  mischievous ;  very  hurtful ;  destructive. — 
See  also  in  the  next  class. 

PeT-n\c'-iovs-\y)  ad.   Mischievously. 

Per-nuZ-wwa-ness,  #.    Quality  of  being  pernicious. 

PERNICITY,  per-nW4-t&i,  84, 105:  *  Celav 
,rity.  quickness.  [Ray.l 

Per-mc'-tous,  (-rush'-  us,  147)  a.  Quick,  speedy ; 
a  sense  found  only  in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  ].  SfiO. 

PERNOCTATION,  per/-nock-ta''-shun,  89 :  s. 
(See  Per.)  A  watching  through  the  night. 

PERORATION,  p$r/4-ra''-«huii,  89 :  *.  (See 
Per.)  The  concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the 
speaker  goes  through  his  arguments  by  way  of  reca- 
pitulation, and  urges  them  with  greater  earnestness 
and  increased  warmth:  hence,  the  conclusion  of  a 
speech,  however  constructed. 

PEROXIDE,  lb  PEROXID1ZE.— See  wilh  Per 
bisulphate. 

To  PERPEND*per-pSnd',  v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
weigh  thoroughly  in  the  mind,  to  consider  attentively. 

Per-peo'-sion,  (-shun,  147)  9.  Consideration.  [ObsJ 

PERPENDER=*per-pen'-der,  #.  A  coping-atom*! 
a  word  corrupted  from  a  French  word. 

PERPENDICLE,  per-pSn'-di-cl,  105,  101  j  t. 
(See  Per.")  Anything  hanging  down  Ay  a  straight  Una. 

Per'-pen-dic"-u-lar,  #.  and  a.  A  line  falling  at 
right  angles  on  the  plane  of  the  horison :  a  Una  at 
right  angles  with  another  line:— adj.  Falling  at  right 
angles  over  the  plane  of  the  horison ;  upright*  > 
ing  at  right  angles. 

Per/-pen-dic//-ular-ly,  ad.   So  as  to  bn  ] 
cular. 

Per/-pen-di(/-a-lar/'-i'-ty,  84,  105:  #.  State  of 
being  perpendicular. 

PERPENSION.— See  under  To  Perpend. 

PERPESSION,  per-p&h'-un,  147 :  t.  (Sue  Per  ) 
A  suffering  throughout  ox  always.  [Pearson.] 

To  PERPETRATE-per,-p£-tratt,  v.  tu  (Sea 
Per.)  Literally  to  go  through  with,  or  finish,— to  cont- 
mit,  always  ujed  in  an  ill  sense. 

Per"-pe-tra'-tt>r,  38  :  9.   One  that  commits  a  crime. 

Per/-pe-tra'/-/ton,  89  :  «.   Commission  of  a  crime. 

PERPETUAL=pe*peV-u-al,  coi/oq.  per-pSt'- 
shoo-al,  a.  Never  ceasing,  eternal  with  respect  to 
futurity ;  continual,  uninterrupted :  A  perpetmal  cu- 
racy is  where  all  the  tithes  are  appropriated,  and  no 
w4orage  endowed :  A  perpetual  screw  is  one  that  acts 
against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  so  that  the  action  can 
always  go  on. 

Per-pef'-w-al-ly,  ad.  Continually. 

To  Per-peJ'-sf-ate,  t>.  a.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  con. 
tirme  without  cessation. 

Per-pef/-n-a/'-/iorj,  89 :  #.  Act  of  making  perpetual; 
incessant  continuance. 

Per/-pe-tu"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  Duration  to  all  fata, 
rity ;  exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation ;  some- 
thing of  which  there  is  no  end. 

PERPHOSPH  ATE.— See  with  Perbisulphate. 

To  PERPLEX,  per-pl«ckV,  188 :  v.  «.  (See 
Per.)  Literally,  to  entangle  throughout, — to  disturb 
with  doubtful  notions,  to  distract,  to  embarrass,  to 
puixle;  to  make  intricate,  to  complicate;  less  com- 
monly and  less  properly,  to  plague,  to  torment. 
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Per-ple*/,  a.  Perplexed.  [Gtenvil.] 

Per-plejZ-ed-ly,  ad.  Intricately;  oonfutodly : —Mil- 
ton uses  PerpleJly. 

Per-pley-ed-net*,  #•  State  of  being  perplexed. 

Per-pl«r/-«-ty,  105:  t.  Doubt;  anxiety  of  mind; 
entanglement,  intricacy. 

PERPOTATION,  per'-p&-ti"-shuD,  89 :  s.  (See 
Per.)  A  thorough  drinking  bout. 

PERQUISITE,  perMcwI-iit,  188, 151, 105:  «. 
(See  Per.)  Something  obtained  by  a  place  or  office 
over  and  above  the  settled  wages. 

Per/-^wt-*it-ed,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites.  rSavago.] 

P£r'*q0T-5It"-/on,  89  :  «.  A  thorough  search:  this 
is  the  literal  meaning,  which  has  given  place  to  a  de- 
rivative one  in  the  previous  two  words. 

PERROQUET,  per'-rA-WW',  76,  145 :   #.    A 

species  of  parrot. 

PERRUQUIER.— See  Peruke. 

PERRY,  pSr'-r&j,  «.  A  drink  made  of  pears. 

PERSCRUTATlON,per/.»croo-ta"-«hun,109, 
89 :  $.  (See  Per.)  A  searching  thoroughly. 

lb  PERSECUTE^pgr'-c^-cAte,  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
Literally,  to  follow  or  pursue  closely  or  harassing!  y, — 
to  pursue  with  malignity,  to  harass  with  penalties, 
(generally  for  opinions ;)  to  importune  much. 

Per^-se-cu'-tor,  38 :  #.    One  that  persecutes. 

Per,-se-cu"-*wn,  89  :  #.  Act  or  practice  o#  perse- 
cuting ;  state  of  being  persecuted. 

To  PERSEVERE=per/-sl-vert",  v.n.  (See  Per.) 
To  be  constant  or  intent  throughout,  to  hold  on  or  per- 
sist in  any  business,  not  to  give  over  or  quit  it. 

SJ9»  Shakspeare  and  the  writers  of  his  day  spell  and  ac- 
cent this  word  Persexfer, 

Per/-se-re"-rtng,  part.  a.  Persisting. 

Per/-se-ve^-ringwls/,  ad.  With  perseverance. 

Per/-se-ve"-rant,  12:  a.  Persisting.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

PeiJ-8e-ve//-r«nt-ly,  ad.  Perseveringly.  [Ob*.  J 

Per/-se-ve"-rance,  f.  Persistence  in  any  design  or 
attempt ;  steadiness  in  pursuit. 

SJSjr*  In  Shakspeare's  time,  this  word  followed  the  ac- 
oentuatioo  of  the  verb  as  then  pronounced. 

PERSIAN,  per'-ah'an,  147  :  a.  Of  or  from  Persia. 

PERSIFLAGE,  pare"-ce-flaW,  [Fr.l  170:  #. 
Light  talk  in  which  all  subjects  are  treated  with  banter. 

7b  PERSlST=*per-cW,  v.  n.  (See  Per.)  To  keep 
throughout  to  something  which  is  begun,  to  persevere ; 
to  be  obstinate  in  proceeding.  , 

Per-sist'-ence,  Per-sist'-en-cy,  a.  state  of  persist- 
ing; steadiness;  also  obstinacy,  contumacy. 

Per-sist'-ive,  105  :  a.  Steady;  persevering. 

PERSON=per/-«on,  18 :  coiloq.  per'-sn,  114 :  #. 
Originally,  a  mask  used  by  Roman  actors ;  hence,  cha- 
racter assumed,  as  "  I  speak  in  the  person  of  your  fa- 
ther ;**  exterior  appearance ;  the  body,  not  the  will  or 
inclinations;  hence,  the  whole  human  being  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  hence,  any  one  human  being  definitely  ; 
one*s  self,  not  a  representative  ;  formerly,  the  parson 
or  rector  of  a  parish ;  (see  Parson  »)  in  grammar,  fee 
character  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  bears,  as  denoting 
the  speaker,  or  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of. 

Per'-son-a-bl*,  101 :  a.  Having  a  well-formed  per- 
son  ;  in  law,  enabled  to  maintain  pleas  in  court. 

Per'-son-age,  *.  A  person  emphatically,  a  great  per- 
son ;  exterior  appearance ;  character  assumed  or  re- 
presented. 

Per/-soD-al,  a.  and  «.  Belonging  to  men  or  women, 
not  to  things ;  or,  as  the  law  expresses  the  latter,  not 
real ;  proper  to  him  or  her ;  present,  not  by  representa- 
tive, but  actually;  exterior,  corporal;  movable,  ap- 
pendant to  the  person ;  having  the  modifications  of 
the  three  grammatical  persons: — t.  Anything  ap- 
pendant to  the  person ;  and  hence  also,  any  movable. 
Personnel  (part'-so-nSl",  [Fr.]  170)  is  a  word 
used  of  military  and  naval  equipments  in  the  French 
Tbssign 
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service,  and  means  the  rank,  appointment,  duties,  &c. 
of  the  persons  (officers  and  men)  who  constitute  an 
armament. 

Per'-son-al-ly,  ad.  In  person ;  with  respect  or  with 
allusion  to  an  individual,  particularly. 

Per/-son-al//-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  The  existence  or  In- 
dividuality of  any  one ;  direct  application  to  a  person ; 
a  remark  or  reflection  directly  applied. 

To  Pei/-SOH-ate,  v,  a.  and  sj.  To  represent  by  as- 
suming a  character;  to  act;  to  counterfeit,  to  feign; 
to  resemble ;  in  old  authors,  to  make  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of;  to  describe;  to  celebrate  loudly,  a  sense 
that  occurs  in  Milton,  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal word,  the  ancient  mask  being  so  named  because 
the  actor,  by  sounding  his  words  through  the  mouth- 
piece, increased  the  power  of  his  voice  :—neu.  To  play 
a  fictitious  character. 

Per/'-ton-a'-tor,  38 :  «.   One  who  personates. 

Per'-8on-a"-/ion,  89 :  «.   Act  of  personating. 

7b  Per- son'-/- fy,  81,  6  :  v*  a.  To  change  from  a 
thing  to  a  person ;  to  represent  with  the  attributes  of 
a  person :  Richardson  in  one  place  uses  To  Persanixe. 

Per-son'-i-f*-ca;'-/wn,  89 :  «.  The  change  of  things 
to  persons,  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  by  the  corre- 
spondent Greek  word,  is  called  Protopopona. 

PERSPECTIVE,  per-spSck'-tfv,  105  :  #.  and  a. 
(See  Per.)  A  seeing  through,  as  between  trees,  a  vista, 
a  view,  a  prospect ;  hence,  the  art  of  drawing  distant 
and  near  objects  on  a  plane,  so  as  to  have  in  appear- 
ance their  relative  places ;  hence,  also,  a  glass  through 
which  things  are  viewed  :—ad\  Optic,  relating  to  per- 
spective. 

ejgr-  In  the  poets,  this  word  often  has  the  aocent  on  the 
first  syllable. 

Per-spec'-ttve-ly,  ad.  By  representation;  through 
a  glass ;  optically. 

Pbr'-spi-cm-bl£,  a.    Discernible.  [Out  of  use.] 

Per,-8p*-ca"-cio*/s,  (-sh'ua,  147)  a.  Quicksighted. 

Per/-spt'-ca/f-Ct0w»-neS8,'  s.  Quality  of  being  perspi- 
cacious. 

Per'-spi-cac/'-i-ty,  (-caW-4-t&j,  84,  105)  #, 
Acuteoess  of  sight;  acuteness  of  discernment 

Per'-spi-CO-Cy,  *.    Perspicacity.  [B.  Jon.] 

Per-spic'-ience,  (-splsh'-'ence,  147)  $.  Act  of 
looking  sharply.  [Unusual.] 

Pbr'-sp/-cil.,  t.    An  optic  glass.  [GkuiviL] 

Pbr-spic'-u-ops,  120 :  o.  That  may  be  seen 
through,  transparent;  hence,  clear  to  the  understand- 
ing, not  obscure. 

Per-spic'-u-OMS-ly,  ad.    Clearly,  plainly. 

Per-spi</-u-0i*8-ne88, ».  Quality  of  being  perspicuous. 

Per'-»p»-Cuff-i-ty,  84  :  #.  Transparency ;  [Brown ;] 
clearness  to  the  mind,  freedom  from  obscurity. 

To  PERSPIRE=per-spIre',  45:  v.  n.  and  a. 
(See  Per.)  To  exude  by  ox  through  the  skin,  (literally 
to  breathe  through  it,  or  exhale,)  to  perform  excretion 
by  the  cuticular  pores,  to  sweat:— ace.  To  emit  by 
the  pores. 

Per-spi'-ra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  perspired  ;  less 
properly,  emitting  perspiration. 

Per-spi'-ra-tive,  105 :  a.  Performing  tho  act  of 
perspiration. 

Per-spi'-ro-tor-y,  129,  18  :  a.    Perspirative. 

Per/-spi-ra"-/wn,  105,  89:  9.  Excretion  by  tho 
cuticular  pores,  sweat. 

To  PERSTR1NG E^per-stringt',  v. a.  (See  Per.) 
To  touch  or  graze  as  in  passing  by  or  near ;  hence,  to 
touch  upon.  [Burton.] 

To  PERSUADE,  per-swadt',  145:  v.  a.  (See 
Per.)  To  counsel  or  advise,  not  with  purpose  only, 
but  with  effect,  or  thoroughly, — to  draw  or  incline  the 
will  by  presenting  motives  to  the  miud;  lc*s  fre- 
quently, to  inculcate ;  to  hold  discourse  in  the  way  of 
persuasion,  followed  by  teith:  some  old  authors  use 
Persuade  substantively  for  Persuasion. 

Per-sua'-der,*.  One  that  persuades;  that  which  incites. 

Per-swa'-da-blr,  101 :  a.    Persuasible. 

=  U  used  afar  mods*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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Per-swa'-da-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  be  persuaded. 

Pku-si7a'-8/-ble,  (-ce-bl,  152,  105,  101)  a.  That 
way  be  persuaded. 

Per-8Ka'-8i-bl<r-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  flexible 
by  persuasion. 

Per-swa'-st-biF-i-ty,  84,  105  :  $.    Persnasibleness. 

Per-«Ma'-8ive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  and  *.  Having 
the  power  of  persuading ;  influencing  the  miod  or  pas- 
sions:—!. An  exhortation;  a  suggestion  to  some  act. 

Per-s«a'-SJ  ve-ly,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

Per-fiua'-sive-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  persuasive. 

Per-SKa'-sor-y,  a.   Having  power  to  persuade. 

Pkr-sfa'-s/on,  (per-swa'-zhun,  147)  *.  Act  of 
persuading ;  state  of  being  persuaded  j  the  opinion 
which  results  from  persuasion ;  opinion :  Persuasion 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  act  of  moving  the  passions, 
or  the  state  of  yielding  to  motives  addressed  to  the 
passions  rather  than  to  the  understanding ;  but  the 
distinction  is  not  alwavs  observed. 

PERSULPHATE.— See  with  Perbisulphate. 

PERT=pert,  a.  and  *.  Lively,  brisk ;  hence,  (more 
commonly,)  saucy,  forwardly  loquacious:  some  old 
authors  use  it  as  a  verb,  signifying  to  be  saucy:  Todd 
reads  Pert  as  a  substantive  in  lieu  of  part  in  line  378 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  surely  with  little  taste,  and 
with  what  conformity  to  original  copies  he  does  not  say. 

PertMy,  ad.   In  a  pert  manner. 

Pert'-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  pert 

To  PERTAIN=per-ta\n',  v.  n.  (See  Per.)  To 
have  a  hold  or  dependence  on  something,  to  belong, 
to  relate. 

Per'-ti-nbnt,  a.  Relating,  regarding,  concerning ; 
(in  this  sense  we  now  commonly  nse  pertaining ;)  re- 
lated to  the  matter  in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose,  appo- 
site, not  foreign  to  the  thing  intended. 

Per'-ti-nent-Iy,  ad.   Appositely  i  to  the  purpose. 

Per/-tfr-nent-nes8,   **.   Quality  of  being  pertinent 

PerAti'nence,  Per'-ti-nen-cy,  #.  Propriety  to  the 
purpose  in  hand. 

PERTEREBRATION,  per-t£re'-£-bra"-stiurj, 
44,89:  *.   (See  Per.)  The  act  of  boring  through. 

PERTINACIOUS,  per'-t£-na/'.Bh'u8,  147:  a. 
(See  Per.)  Holding  on  or  keeping  to  a  purpose  with  a 
vicious  extreme ;  obstinate,  stubborn,  perverse  j  less 
commonly,  resolute,  steady,  in  a  good  sense. 

«nT^  This  word  and  the  following  are  etymological  rota- 
tions of  To  Pertain,  &c,  above. 

Per'-ti-na//-CMW8-ly,  ad.   Obstinately. 

Per/-t4-na,/-ciou8-ne88,  #.  Pertinacity. 

Pei/-ti-nac,r-i-ty,  (-nW-c-tiu,  92,  105)  t.  Ob- 
stinacy; stubbornness;  resolution. 

Per'-ti  na-cy,  *.    Pertinacity.  [L'Estrange.] 

PERTINENCE,  &c— See  under  To  Pertain. 

PERTlNGENT=per-tin'-ggnt,  a.  (See  Per.) 
Touching  or  reaching  completely. 

PERTLY,  PERTNESS.— See  under  Pert. 

PERTRANSIENT,  per-tran'-sh'Snt,  147:  a. 
(See  Per.)  Passing  through  or  over.  [Little  used.] 

To  PERTURB=per-turr/,  v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
unsettle  completely,  to  disorder ;  to  confuse ;  hence,  to 
deprive  of  tranquillity. 

Per-turb'-fT,  36  :  s.    A  disturber. 

To  Prk-tur'-bate,  v.  a.   To  perturb. 

Pet/-tur-ba//-/wn,  89:  *.  Disturbance,  disorder; 
causo  of  disquiet;  commotion  of  the  passions;  dis- 
quiet of  mind. 

Per"-tuT-ba'-tor,  38:  s.   A  disturber. 

PERTUSED,per-tuz<d',  151,  114:  a.  (See  Per.) 
Pierced  through,  bored,  punched. 

Per-tu'-Jton,  (-zhun,  147)  *.  Act  of  piercing;  a 
hole  made  by  piercing :  To  Pertund?  does  not  occur. 

PERUKE,  p€r-0ok7,   109 :  t.    A   periwig,  which 


Perruqttier,  (pgr-r55'-ke-eT,)  a  wig-maker, 
is  spelled  quite  as  in  French. 
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To  PERUSE,  pSr-oW,  109,  151 :  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 

Literally,  to  scan  throughout,  to  observe;  hence  its 
usual  sense,  to  read. 

Per-u/-#*r,  36 :  s.    A  reader,  an  examiner. 

Per-i/-#al,  12:  s.   Act  of  reading ;  examination. 

PERUVIAN,  pSr-o^-vi-an,  109,90:  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Peru  in  south  America. 

To  PERVADE-=per-vade',  v.  o.  (See  Per)  To 
pass  through  an  aperture;  [Newton ;]  to  pass  through 
the  whole  extension  of. 

Per-va'-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Having  power  to  pervade, 

Per-va'-#tbn,  (-zhun,  147)  #.    Act  of  pervading. 

PERVERSE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

Tb  PERVERT«per-vert',  v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
turn  as  for  the  mere  purpose  of  turning,  that  is,  from 
the  straight,  natural,  or  right  course ;  to  distort  from 
the  true  purpose ;  to  corrupt. 

Per-vert^cr,  36 :  *.    One  who  perverts. 

Per-vert'-t-bU,  a.    That  may  be  easily  perverted. 

Per-YKR8B/,  153:  a.  Distorted  from  the  right ;  ob- 
stinate in  the  wroug;  petulant,  disposed  to  cress 
and  vex. 

Per-vereeMy,  ad.   With  perverscness. 

Per-veree'-ness,  8.  Quality  of  being  pen  cite :  in  old 
authors,  perversion. 

Per-ver'-si-ty,  #.  Perverseness,  crossness. 

Per-vbr'-SION,  (-shun,  147)  $.  Act  of  perrerang; 
change  to  something  worse. 

Per-verf-8»ve,  (-civ,  105)  a.    Tending  to  pervert. 

To  PERVESTIGATE,  per-vSa^-gate,  105: 
v.  a.  (See  Per.)  To  search  thoroughly,  to  find  oat  by 
searching. 

Per-ves/-ti-ga"-/ion,  89 :  *.    Diligent  inquiry. 

PERVICACIOUS,  per'-v4-caf'-sh'us,  W7:  a. 
(See  Per.)  Thoroughly  or  spitefully  obstinate. 

PerZ-vi-ca^-cioefa-ly,  ad.   With  wilful  obstinacy. 

Per'-vi-ca"-ci*oii8-ne»8,  *.   Pervicacity. 

Per/-vi-cac"-t-ty,  (-caW-e-t&j,  92, 105)  $.  Spite- 
ful obstinacy :  Per'vicacy  hardly  occurs. 

PERVIOUS,  per'-vi-ug,  146, 120 :  a.  (See  Per.) 
Having  a  way  through,  capable  of  being  pessneated; 
less  properly,  pervading,  permeating. 

Per'-vi-oua-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  pervious. 

PERVIS.— See  Parvis. 

PESADE,  pSz-ade',  151':  #.  A  motion  which  a 
horse  makes  in  lifting  up  his  fore-quarters. 

PESSARY,  p&r'-sar-fj,  129,  12,  105:  #.  AroH 
of  lint  or  other  substance  medicated  for  thrusting  into 
the  uterus  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

PESSIMIST,  pSs'-si-mist,  105:  8 .  A  cosnplainer 
on  all  subjects,  as  opposed  to  an  optimist. 

PEST=pest,  f .  Plague,  pestilence  ;  any  thing  de- 
structive :  Pest-house,  a  hospital. 

Pea-tif  -er-otts,  87  :  a.  Pestilential,  bringing  plagae. 

Pest'-i-duct,  s.  That  which  conveys  contagion. 

Pest'-i-lent,  a.   Producing  plague;  mischievous. 

Pest^-i-lent'-ly,  ad.    Destructively. 

Pest/-i'-len'r-/ial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Partaking  of  fee 
nature  of,  or  tending  to,  the  plague. 

Pest'-i-lence,  «.   Pest,  plague,  contagious  distemper. 

Tb  PkS/-T£R,  v.  a.  To  plague,  to  harass,  to  perplex ; 
to  encumber  as  with  a  crowd. 

Pes'-ter-fr,  36  :  s.    One  that  pesters. 

Pes'-ter-ottt,  120  :  a.    Encumbering. 

PESTILLATION.— See  in  the  next  class. 

PESTLE,   peV-sl,    156,  101:  S.    An  instrument 
with  which  Any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar :  a  Pesflr 
ofporh  in  old  authors  signifies  a  gammon, 
from  some  analogy  of  shape. 

To  Pes'-/!*?,  v.       ~   -     - 


a.  To  bruise  with  a  pestle  ;  in  a 
sense,  to  use  a  pestle. 
The  schemes  entire,  and  lbs  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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PET 
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Pea'-til-la^/ion,  |QOt      .  .  f        ..     r_        . 
Pi8'.til-laff-/ioD,    f  89: '.Act  of  pounding.  [Brown.] 

PET=pSt,  a.  (Compare  Petulant,  &c.)  A  slight 
passion,  a  slight  (It  of  peevishness. 

To  Vet,  v.  n.    To  take  offence. 

Pet'-tish,  a.   Fretful,  peevish. 

Pet'-tish-ly,  ad.    la  a  fretful  manner. 

Pet'-tish-ness, «.    Fret  fulness. 

PET=p5t,  #.  and  a.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house, 
and  brought  up  by  the  hand,  a  cade  lamb;  hence,  any 
tfondl   '       * '         -   ~       * 


died  and  indulged  .—adj.  Petted. 
To  Vet,  v,  a.  To  treat  as  a  pet,  to  fondle,  to  indulge. 
PETAL=pet/-al,  s.    A  flower  leaf,  as  distinguished 

from  the  leaf  of  the  plant. 
Pet'-o-ltne,  105 :  a*    Pertaining  to  a  petaL 
Petf-a-\ous,  120 :  a.    Having  petals. 
Pht^-hsm,  158 :  #•    A  form  or  method  of  banish- 

ment  among  the  Syracusans  by  writing  the  name  of 

the  obnoxious  person  on  a  leaf. 
Pxt'-^-ute,  s.    A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  masses, 

having  i  foliated  structure :  the  new  alkali,  Uthia,  was 

discovered  in  this  mineral. 
Pbt'-^-loid,  a.    Having  the  form  of  petals. 
Pbt*-<4L-bHaPE2/,  1 14,  143  :  a.    Having  the  shape 

of  a  petal. 
Par^-sus,  9,    A  hat  with  a  broad  brim  ;  Mercury's' 

winged  cap;  a  cupola  of  expanded  form. 
PETARD»p£-tard',  $.    A  piece  of  ordnance  re. 

sembling  a  high-crowned  hat,  chiefly  used  to  break 
\  a  barrii       -      •  • 


down  i 
word. 


;  Petai*  is  another  form  of  the  .same 


PETECHIAL,  p£-t«ck'4-ai,  161,  146:  a.  Pes- 
tilentially  spotted :  from  the  Italian  Pelecchie,  (p&- 
fcck'-e-a,)  purple  spots.  Latinised  into  Pe-tech'-i-ss. 

PETEREL=pit/-§r-el,  t.    A  sea  bird. 

FETER-PENCE=pe,,-ter-p«nct/,  $.  a  tribute 
of  a  penny  from  every  house,  otherwise  called  Rome*- 
Scot,  formerly  payable  to  the  Pope  at  Lammas-day. 

Pb^-THs-wort7,  (-wart,  141)  *.    A  herb  so  called. 

PETIOLE,  p$t'-Wl*,  103  :  #.  The  footstalk  of 
a  leaf:  hence,  Pefwlate,  (a..)  growing  out  of  petioles. 

PETIT,  pSt-ett',  [Fr.]  170  :  a.  Little  in  figure ; 
inconsiderable ;  petty  as  opposed  to  important ;  petty 
as  opposed  to  grand  or  high;  in  these  last  senses. 
Petty  generally  takes  its  place  in  pronunciation  even 
wheu  the  spelling  is  petit;  as  petit  or  petty  larceny; 
petit  or  petty  treason. 

Pjnr/-ir-MAi''-TJUS,  (pStf-ei-maV'-tr,  [Fr.]  170)  *. 
A  coxcomb. 

PETITION,  p£.tish'-un,89:  *.  Request,  entreaty, 
supplication ;  a  single  branch  or  part  of  n  prayer :  P«- 
tU-to  Prindtfui  is  a  Latin  phra*e  signifying  a  begging 
of  the  question  or  of  the  point  in  dispute. 

To  Pe-tli'-wn,  V.  a.    To  solicit*  to  supplicate. 

Pe-tii'-ioll-er,  36 :  #.    One  who  offers  a  petition. 

Pe-ti/'-ton-ar-y,  a.    Supplicatory. 

Pe-ti/"-iolwir/-Hly,  ad.  In  a  supplicatory  manner ; 
also,  by  way  of  begging  the  question. 

Pbt'-wor-f,  a.    Petitioning.  [Brewer,  1607.] 

PETREAN=pi-tre,-an,86:  a.    Fcrtaining  to  a 

rock  or  stone.  m  * 

Pa'-TRE,  (-tar,  1 59)  *.  The  common  name  for  nitre. 
Pa-TRBs'-CBNT,  59 :  a.    Becoming  stone.  [Boyle.] 
Pe-tres'-cence,  f •    Process  of  changing  to  stone. 
To  Pb-triV-i-catb,  87:  v.  a.    To  petrify.  [Out 

of  use] 
Pet'-rt-fac"-/ion,  89  :  s.    Act  or  state  of  turning  to 

stone ;  that  which  has  become  stone. 
Pet'-ri'fac"-tsve,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  petrifaction  ; 

having  power  to  convert  substances  into  stone. 
To  Pbt-ri-fy,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.  and  it. 


into  stone;  to  make  hard;  to  fLx:—neu.  To  become 

stone. 
Pe-trif'-ic,  88  :  a.  Having  power  to  change  to  stone. 
Pje-tho'-LE-um,  90  :  9.    Literally,  rock-oil,  a  liquid 

bitumen  exuding  from  the  earth  and  floating  on  the 

surface  of  some  wells,  or  from  the  cavities  of  some  rocks : 

it  is  otherwise  called  Pe-trof. 
Ps'-TRO-sV-iJur,  188:  s.    Rock-stone. 
Pe'-trocs,  120 :  a.    Hard ;  stony. 
PETRONEL^peV-rA-nSl,  t.  A  horse  pistol. 
PETTICOAT,  PETTIFOGG  ER.  &c— See  undei 

Petty. 
PETTISH,  &c.— See  under  Pet.  (slight  passion.) 
PETTO-pgrZ-tA,  [Ital.]  t.  The  breast :  t»  petto, 

in  secrecy,  in  reserve. 
PETTY,  pSfc'-tfy  105 :  a.  (See  Petit)  Small,  iu- 

considerable t  inferior;  Httle. 
M&*  Perty-chapf  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 

wagtail ;  and  Pef'tycoy'  to  a  herb. 
Pet'-ti-Jy,  ad.    In  a  petty  manner. 
Pet'-tt-ness,  9.    Smallness,  unimportance. 
PbtZ-tj-coat,  (-cite,  108)  t.    The  lower  part  of  a 

woman's  dress. 
To  Pbt/-TI-FOQ,  V,  n.  (See  To  Fog.)  To  play  tlio 

pettifogger. 
Pet"-ti-fog,^f  r,  77 :  *.    A  small-rate  lawyer. 
Petf'-tZ-foip-^er-jr,  # .    The  practice  of  a  pettifogger ; 

trick,  quibble. 
PETULANT==pSt,-A-lant,a.  (Compare  Pet.  &c.) 

Saucy,   perverse,  abusive;  less  frequently,  wanton, 

freakish  in  passion. 
Pet'-u-lont-ly,  ad.    With  pertnest ;  wantonly. 
Pefc-u-lance,  Pet'-u-lan-cy,  t,   Saudness;    wan- 

tonness. 
Pe-tul'-cops,    120:  a.    Wanton,  frisking.  [Cane, 

1665.] 
PETUNCE=p|-tuna',    153:  9.    Porcelain  clay, 

a  variety  of  the  felspar :  without  any  difference  of  pro. 

nunciation,  it  is  often  spelled  Petuntse  and  Petmntze. 
PEW=put,  110:*.    An  enclosed  seat  in  a  church. 
To  Pew,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  pews. 
Pjew'-fbl-loit,  8  :  ft.    A  companion.  [Obs.] 
PEWET=pe'-we%  14 :  #.    The  lapwing. 
PEWTER=pu'-ter,  110,  36:  #.    A  compounded 

or  factitious  metal  made  of  tin,  lead,  and  brass ;  a  vessel 

made  of  pewter. 
Pew'-ter-er,  9.    A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 
PEXITY,  pecks^-ri^  188  :  *.   Nap  of  cloth. 

PHENOMENA,  fe-nW-eW,  163,  2:  «.  pi. 

Phenomenons : — See  Phenomenon. 

PHAETON,  fa'4-ton,  163:  *.  A  lofty  open 
chaise  on  four  wheels,  so  called  from  the  fabled  driver 
of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 

PHAGEDENA,  iay-ue-de"-na,  77,163:  *.  An 
ulcer  that  eaU  away  the  flesh. 

P^ag'-e-den/'-ic,  88:  a.  Corroding;  eating  away 
proud  flesh :  Phag'-c-de"-noit8  has  the  same  meaning. 

PH  ALANGIOUS,  fa-laV-je-us,  163.  105, 120 : 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  of  spiders :  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  Phalanges,  for  which  see  the  ensuing. 

PHALANX,  fil'-angks,  163,  158,  188:  #.  A 
close  compact  body  of  men,  originally  applied  to  a  Mace- 
donian troop;  the  classical  plural  phalange*  (ta- 
lin'-jetz)  is  applied  as  a  name  for  the  small  bones 
of  the  Angers  and  toes. 

PHALAROPE,  fal'-<3r4pe,  163:  t.  A  water  fowl 
of  the  plover  or  lapwing  kind. 

PHANTASM,  faV-tazm,  163,158:  #.  An  ap- 
pearance, but  almost  always  understood  with  special 
qualification,  as  a  vain  and  airy  appearance ;  some- 
thing appearing  only  to  the  imagination  ;  a  depraved 
vision  causing  such  uppearanc*»s:  the  full  Greek  word 
is  Phantas'ma:  Phasm  and  Pha>'ma  (see  lower)  have 


a.  and  n.    To  convert 
Th«  »ffo  —  b  DMd  afttr  mode*  of  ■pslltng  that  bare  ao  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Contonantt:  mTsh-un,  t.  e.  minion,  105  :  vixh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165;  Aid,  166 
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then,  166, 


FHE 

newly  the  same  meaning  t  many  of  the  relation!  of 
these  words  adopted  in  our  language  are  now  written 
with  f  instead  of  ph :— See  Fantastic,  &c.,and  Fantasy. 

Phan'-T^-scope,  9.  An  instrument  lately  invented, 
which,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  successive  apertures  for, 
and  obstructions  of  the  sight,  gives  an  appearance  of 
motion  to  figures  presented  for  the  purpose. 

Phan-tas/-m^-qo'/-RI-^,  151  :  s,  A  raising  of 
spectres^— the  name  of  an  optical  Instrument  by  which 
an  appearance  of  this  effect  is  produced. 

PflAN-TAS/-lL4-TOo'/-lW-PHr,  (-f&j)  *.  A  descrip- 
tion of  celestial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 

Phan'-tom,  s.    A  spectre ;  a  fancied  vision. 

Pha'-sis,  (-CI8,  152)  sing.  1  *.     Appearance    ex- 

Pha'-sbb,  (-c£*t,  101}  pi.  )  hibited  by  *y  body, 
but  particularly  by  a  planetary  body  at  the  drffirent 
stages  of  its  revolution. 

Phasm,  158:  «.  Appearance ;  phantom  i  the  full 
Greek  word  is  Pkcufma. 

PHARAONIC,  fa'-ra-<Sn"-ick,  2,  88 :  a.  Per- 
taining  to  the  Pharaohs :  the  word  is  from  the  French, 
Pharaon,  which  also  furnished  the  name  for  the  gam- 
bling game  at  cards,  now  in  general  written  as  it  is 
pronounced,  Fa'ro. 

PHARISEE,  far/4-c^e,  129,  IOj  :  t.  A  sepa- 
ratist among  the  Jews,  one  of  a  sect  that  considered 
themselves  more  righteous  than  other  Jews,  from  their 
strict  observance  of  ceremonies. 

PAar/-t-8€i"-an,  86:  a.  Following  the  practice  of 
the  Pharisees.  [Milton:  prose.] 

PAar'-iW-ic,  88  :  \  o.    Pertaining  to  the  Phari 


J  se< 


The  notions  and  conduct 
105 


The 


PAar/-i-8a"-i-cal,  J  sees;  hence,  externally  reli- 
gious. 

PAar'-»-Ba"-*-cal-ness,  t.  Pharisaical  observance  of 
rituals. 

PAar/'-t-aa'-wm,  158 :  *. 
of  a  Pharisee. 

PHARMACY,  far'-m<3-ckj,  163, 
art  or  practice  of  preparing  mt-dicines. 

PW-ma-ceu"-tic,  (-su'-tTck,  88)    1  59,   110: 

PAar'-ma-ceu"-ti-cal,  (-su'-tj-cal)  f  a.  Relating 
to  the  preparation  of  medicines :  hence,  Pha/maceu'1- 
tict,  (i.pi.)  the  science  of  preparing  medicines,  or 
the  science  of  the  effect  they  wRi  have  when  prepared, 
and  thus  including  more  than  Phmrmacy. 

PflAR'-M^-coi/'-o-ar,  87:  f.  A  treatise  on  phar- 
macy;  also,  pharmaceutics. 

PAar  -ma-cor-o-gist,  f.  One  who  writes  on  phar- 
macy. 

Ph Aii'-M^-CO*POi//-I^,(-pe/-y£,  103, 146)  s.  A  dis- 
pensatory, or  book  directing  how  to  prepare  medicines. 

Phar'-m^-coi^-o-list,  8/  :  s.  One  that  sells  me- 
dicines, an  apothecary  or  dispensing  chemist 

PHAROS,  faV-Sss,  163,41 :  s.  A  light-house  for 
directing  mariners;  so  named  from  that  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  Pharos, 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria :  the  word  also 
occurs  under  the  forms  Pha'-ro  and  Pha'-re. 

PHARYNX,  faY-Tncks,  163, 158,  188:  ».  The 
upper  part  of  the  gullet,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of 
muscles. 

PAai/-in-got"-6-m6ty  158,  87 :  «.  The  operation  of 
making  an  incision  into  the  pharynx. 

PHASEL=fa'-zM,  163,  151  :  *.  French  bean. 

PH ASIS,  &c,  PHASM.— See  under  Phantasm. 

PHEASANT,  fSz'-ant,  163,  120,  151,  12:  t.  A 
kind  of  wild  cock. 

PHEER. — See  Fere,  and  compare  Peer. 

To  PHEESE,  fe<z,  163, 151, 189  :  v.  a.  To  comb, 
to  curry ;  to  fleece,  to  lessen  in  bulk.  [Shaks.] 

PHENGITE,  fSn'-jtte,  169:  *.  A  species  of  ala- 
baster of  superior  brightness. 

PHEN1COPTER,  fi'-n£-cop"-UT,  163,  105:  *. 
A  red-winged  bird  alluded  to  by  classical  poets. 

PHEN1X.-See  Phoenix. 


Loving  mankind. 


PHI 

PHENOMENON,  f&-nom'-«J>-0n,  s.  (Compare 
Phantasm,  &c.)  Appearance,  visible  quality;  any 
thing  as  it  appears  to  any  of  the  senses,  bat  particu- 
larly any  thing  that  strikes  by  novelty  of  appearance. 

19"  This  word  has  a  regular  plural,  as  having  been  lone 
adopted  in  our  language;  but  the  classical  plural. 
Phenomena,  (which  see,j  is  more  common  in  works  of 

4  science. 

Phb'-no-ga"-mi-.4N,  90 :  o.  Having  the  organs  of 
fructification  appearing  or  visible.  [Bot.] 

PHEON,  fe'-on,  163 :  f.  The  barbed  iron  bead  «f 
a  dart.  [ Heraldry.] 

PHIAL,  fi'-al,  163  :  «.  A  small  bottle. 

To  Phi'-al,  v.  a.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial. 

PHILADELPHIAN,  f TM-dSr-fi-an,  163 :  a. 
and  «.  Literally,  loving  the  brethren,  and  in  this  sense 
used  substantively  for  one  of  a  sect  called  the  Fanrirv 
of  Love ;  otherwise  it  signifies,  pertaining  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Phil-an'-THRO-PF",  *.  Love  of  mankind  at  large 

PAil-an'-Mro-pist,  s.  One  who  entertains  and  acts 
on  the  feeling  of  universal  benevolence. 

PAir-an-Mrop"-ic,  88 :  1 

PA.ir-an-Mrop"-i-c«l,     j 

Phil'-har-mon"-IC,  88  :  a.  Loving  harmony. 

Phil'-hel-liT-nes,  (-n£iz,  101)*.  pL  Lovers  of 
the  Greeks :  hence  the  adj.  Pkir-keCle*"4€:  (88,  &) 

t&r  For  Philibeg,  see  Fillibeg. 

s3$T*  See  Philippic,  Sic,  after  this  class  of  words, 

*£T  See  PhiUtprea,  after  this  class  of  words. 

Phil-ol'-o-gf,  87  :  f.  The  love  of  languages,  and 
the  branches  of  learning  in  immediate  conueetiaa 
with  language ;  hence,  in  a  limited  sense,  grammar, 
the  derivation  of  words,  and  criticism  ;  with  wie>r 
application, grammar, rhetoric,  poetry  as  a  science. anti- 
quity, history,  and  criticism,  an  extension  of  mraniag 
which  makes  it  identical  in  purport  with  Befits  Leittnt. 

Phil-ol'-O-ger,  ».  A  philologist.  [Brown.] 

Phil-ol'-o-gist,  s.  A  critic,  a  grammarian. 

To  Phil-ol'-o-gize,  v.  n.  To  oner  criticisms.  [EvetynO 

Phil'-o-lqo^-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Pertaining   to  ptfsosogy ; 

Phil'-o-lq/'-t-Cal,      J  grammatical. 

Phil'-o-maTH,  92  :  s.  A  lover  or  learning. 

Phir-0-ma/A"-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  love  of 
learning :  Phitomalh'icml  is  the  same. 

Phil'-o-mbi.,  92:1  *.  The  nightingale,   so    named 

Phil'-OMR^-la,  j  from  the  daughter  of  Pudioe, 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  nightingale ;  bat 
the  proper  name,  notwithstanding  the  long  vowel  ia 
the  pen  ultimate,  is,  according  to  Ainsworth*  a  oompoeed 
of  words  signifying  a  love  of  melody. 

•3&-  For  PhUomot,  see  Filemot  and  Feuille-morte, 

To  Philosophate,  &c. — See  To  Philosophiae.  lover. 

Pmi/-Os"-o-PHr,  (-f&j)  87 :  *,  Literally,  the  kwe 
of  wisdom ;  as  distinguished  from  science,  speeahitr«e 
knowledge,  or  that  state  in  the  approach  to  science 
which  accounts  for  the  moral  and  physical  phens- 
mena  of  the  universe  by  hypotheses:  according  to 
which  definition  the  Greek  sages  of  antiquity  wire 
strictly  philosophers;  and  if  they  or  their  fblUmrn 
had  hela  their  several  opinions  with  modesty,  ask 
waited  the  slow  progress  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment before  they  deemed  their  philosophy  to  be  sci- 
ence, their  claim  to  the  epithet  of  Wise  could  nut  have 
been  questioned :  instead  of  this,  the  majority  < 


tized  i  each  had  his  school,— each  enounced  bis  sys- 
tem as  the  basis  of  all  truth,  and  so,  •'  profess** 
themselves  wise,  they  became  fools  :*' — in  l«ss  strict 
application,  knowledge  natural  or  moral ;  the  course 
of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 

To  PAW-oa'-o-phize,  v.  a.  To  form  hypotheses  ia 
order  to  account  for  natural  or  moral  phenosnena ;  to 
reason  like  a  philosopher :  Harrow  uses  To  PiWrrr 
phate,  and  Sir  YV.  Petty  (1655)  the  substantive  PM*~ 
tophation,  in  the  sense  of  a  philosophical  discussion. 

PAll-Os'-o-pAer,  36  :  *.  One  skilled  in  philosophy  : 
The  Philotophcrs'-stone  is  a  stone  dreamed    of  by 
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pd-pl' :  lt« :  good  :  j'oo,  i.  e.jew,  55  : 


%  t}  \,  &c.  mutr.  )7\. 


specu 
PAil-o 


PHO 

alchymistfl,  which  by  its  touch  convert!  base  metals 

into  gold. 
PAil-os/-o-pAeme,  *.  Principle  of  reasoning.  [Watts.] 
Pfcil'-o-^opA^-ic, (-zof'-Tck,  88, 151)  )a.    Belonging 
PAil'-o-*ODA"-»-cal,  (-z5P-4-cal)     J  to  philosophy. 
PAil'-o-jo/>A'*-»-cal-ly,  ad.  With  philosophy. 
Phi\-os?-o-ph\sm>    158:  8.  Pretended  philosophy; 

tpeculative  notions  without  learning  or  sound  reasoning. 

HW-oaf-o-ph'ist,  s.  A  dabbler  in  philosephy. 
Pfln/-o-BTOlt*-ar,  (-jkj)  s.  Love  as  proceeding  from 

natural  affection,  *.  g.  that  of  a  mother  for  her  infant. 
Pmi/-T£B,  f.  Something  to  cause  love. 
To  PAil'-ter,  v.  a.  To  charm  to  love. 
PHILIPPIC,  tflV-pfek,   163:  ,.  Any  invective 

declamation;  a  name  originally  applied  to  those  of 

the  orations  of   Demosthenes  which  were   directed 

against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  subsequently  adopted 

by  Cicero  as  the  name  of  his  orations  against  Catiline. 
To  PAil'-ip-pize,  v.  a.  To  declaim  against  [Burke.] 

PHILLYREA,  ffl'-li-ieM,   163:  s.  An  ever- 

green  plant. 
PHIZ,  flz,  163:  «.  The  face  in  contempt;  a  bur- 

lesqne  contraction  of  Physiognomy. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  fl£-bot'4-m&j,  163,  105  :  s. 

Venesection,  or  eeia-catttaa, — the  art  or  practice  of 

opening  a  vein  and  letting  blood  for  medical  intentions. 
To  PAle-bot'-o-mize,  v.  a.  To  let  blood. 
PAle-bot'-o-miat,  *.  A  blood-letter. 
Pjtleme,  s.  A  fleam.  [Remotely  from  the  Greek.] 
PHLEGM,  flem,  163,  157  :  «.  Cold  animal  fluid, 

one  of  the  four  humors  of  which  the  ancients  supposed 

the  blood  to  be  composed;  (see  Hurooi ;)  in  common 

modern  usage,  the  thick  viscid  matter  discharged  from 

the  throat  in  coughing ;  among  chemists,  the  water 

of  distillation ;  by  figurative  derivation  from  the  first 

sense,  dulness,  sluggishness .  coldness,  indifference. 
Jftleg-mat'-ic,  (g  net  mute)  88 :  a.  Abounding  in 

phlegm ;  generating  phlegm ;  watery ;  dull,  cold,  frigid. 
$&-  This  word  is  often  heard  with  the  accent  on  the 

first  syllable,  and  some  of  the  poets  so  use  it,  partlcu- 

laily  in  the  figurative  sense :  Phleg-wuUf-i-col,  if  used, 

must  obviously  require  the  accent  on   the  second 

syllable. 
PAleg-mat'-t-caMjr,  ad.  Coldly,  heavily :  Warbur- 

ton  uses  Phlegmaticly,  which  Johnson  accents  on  the 

flrtt  syllable. 
PHUtQ'-UA-QOQUBt  (-g8g,  107)  8,  A  medicine  for- 
merly used  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  phlegm. 
PHLEGMON,  flSg'-mon,   163:  *.  A  burning 

tumor,  an  inflammation. 
PAleg'-mon-OK8,  120  :  a.  Inflammatory. 

PHLo-ais/-TON,  (flo-jV-ton,  169)  *.  The  principle 

of  inflammability ;  au  element  supposed  by  Stahl  to 

be  pure  Ore  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  at  present  an 

abandoned  theory. 
PAlo-gis'-tic,  a.  Partaking  of  phlogiston. 
To  PAlo-gis/-t>-cate,  v.  a.  To  combine*,  phlogiston 

with. 
PHLEfaE,— See  under  Phlebotomy. 
PHOENIX,  fe'-ntckg,  163,  103, 188 :  #.  The  bird 

which  is  supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again 

from  its  own  ashes. 
PHONIC,  ftn'-ick,  88, 93 :  a.  and  «.  Pertaining 

to  sound:  hence,  as  a  substantive  plural,  Phon'ics.ihe 

doctrine  of  sounds,  otherwise  called  Acoustics. 
PAo'-no-camp"-tic,  a.  Able  to  inflect  sounds. 
Pho-noV-o-vy,  87  :  s.    A  treatise  on  sounds ;  the 

science  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  in  speech. 
Pfio-no-lojr'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  phonology. 
PHOSGENE,  fossWnc,  163:  a.  Generating  light, 

or  rather,  generated  by  light, — the  epithet  of  a  gas 

which  is  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine 

and  carbonic  oxide. 
Phosphate,  &c— See  lower  in  the  class. 

The  »lga  =  U  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  toand. 

Consonants:  nrish-un,  i,  *,  mission,  165  :  vYzh~un,  i.  c,  vision,  165  :  ftfn,  16G 
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PHOSPHOR,  (-for)  s.  That  which  brings  light ;  the 

morning  star;  phosphorus. 
7b  PAos  -pAor-ate,  v.  a.  To  combine  or  impregnate 

with  phosphorus. 
7b  PAoe/^Aor-eace",  (-ftn,  59)  v.  n.  To  shine  as 

phosphorus,  by  exhibiting  a  mint  light  without  sensible 

PAot'-ttAor-ea/'-cence,  s.  A  shining  without  heat,  as 
seen  in  some  animal  bodies,  as  well  as  some  vegetables 
and  minerals:  hence,  Phos'phores"ccnt,  (.adj.") 
PflOsZ-PHOR-us,  «.  The  name  given  to  an  undecom- 
pounded  substance  which  exhibits  luminous  fumes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100°  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  intense  brilliancy. 
Phos'-pkoT-ow*,  120 :  a.   The  epithet  of  an  acid  in 
wWch  phosphorus  is  combined  with  only  one  degree 
of oxygen. 
Plos-pAorMc,  88 :    a.    The  epithet  of  an  acid  in 
which  phosphorus  is  combined  with  two  degrees  of 
oxygen. 
P»08'7*Aate,  #,  A  salt  formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with 

abase. 
PAog'-pAite,  f.    A  salt  formed  by  phosphorous  acid 

with  a  base. 

PAo*/-/>Au-ret,  *.    A  compound  having  no  sensible 

properties  of  an  add,  in  which  phosphorus  is  combined 

with  a  base. 

PAos"-/>Au-ret'-ted,  a.  Combined  with  a  phosphtrret. 

Piro-TOi/-o-or,  87  :  s.   The  doctrine  and  science  of 

light,  explaining  its  nature  and  phenomena. 
PAo-tom  -e-teT,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

relative  intensities  of  light 

PHRASE,  fraze,  163,  151:  f.  An  expression  made 

up  of  two  or  more  words,  and  forming  in  general  a  part 

uf  a  sentence  j  an  idiom ;  style,  manner  of  expression. 

To  Phrase,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  style,  to  call:—  neu.  To 

employ  peculiar  phrases. 
PAra'-*e-ol"-o-gy,  87  :  s.   Manner  of  expression  ;  a 

collection  of  phrases, 
jmra'-tfe-o-lq/'-t-cal,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language  or 

phrase;  Phra'seolog"ic  is  the  same. 
PHRENETIC,  fri-nSrMfck,  163,  88:  a.  and  *. 
Lileral>y,  pertaining  to  the  brain  j  hence,  disordered 
or  affected  in  the  brain,  mad,  frantic ;  old  authors  use 
Pkrentic,  whence  Frantic. — *.  A  madman,  a  frantic 
person, 
•y*  See  Phrenic,  after  this  class. 
PAre-ni'-tis,  f.  Inflammation  of  the  brain;  delirium. 
PAren'-ty,  (-z&j,  151,  105)  *.  Madness. 
Phre-NOl'-O-of,  s.  The  science  of  the  brain,  parti- 
cularly as  connected  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
sensual  dispositions  of  the  individual. 
PAre-nol'-o-gist,  *.  One  who  studies  phrenology. 
PAren/-o-loo"-i'-cal,  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to  phreno- 
logy :  Phren'olog"ic  is  the  same. 
PHRENIC,  fr&l'-ick,  163,88:  a.   Belonging  to 
the  diaphragm :  this  word  is  originally  related  to  the 
foregoing  class:  Bee  Paraphrenias. 

PHRONTISTBRY,  fron'-tis-tSr-kj,  163 :  *.  A 
school,  so  called  as  a  place  for  exercising  the  fnind : 
compare  the  words  under  Phrenetic. 

PHRYGIAN,  frid'-g£-<3n,  163  :  a.  Pertaining  to 
Phrygia,  and  particularly  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a 
sprightly,  animating  kind  of  music. 

PHTHISIS,  tT'-cis,  163,  157:  s.    Consumption. 

PA/Ai/-ic,  (ttz'-zick,  93,  151)  *.  Phthisis. 

Ph(hW-i-ca\,  a.  Inclined  to  consumption ;  betoken- 
ing disease  of  the  lungs;  wasting. 

PH  YLACTER,  fklack'-ter,  36 :  1  *.  That 

PHYLACTERY, f4-iack'-tSr4*,  129:  J  which 
guards  or  is  a  safeguard,— applied  as  a  name  to  a 
bandage  of  parchment  or  otner  substance  bearing 
some  inscription  and  worn  as  a  spell. 

PAy-lac'-tered,  114:  a.  Wearing  phylacteries,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Pharisees  of  old. 


then,  1C6. 
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PAyT*ac-teiA-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  phylacteries. 
PHYLLITE,  nr-ITte,  163:  *.    A  petrified  leaf. 

or  a  mineral  having  the  figure  of  a  leaf. 
PAyl-IopA'-o-rovs,  120  :  a.   Leaf- bearing. 
PHYSALITE,  fii'-<M!te,  163  :  *.  Literally,  swell- 

ing  t tone,  a  mineral  that  swells  with  heat. 
PHYSICAL,  ffz'-e-c<51,  163,  151,  105:  a.  Per- 

tainingto  nature  or  to  natural  productions :  in  another 

sense,  see  lower,  under  Physician. 
PAys'-i-caUy,  ad.  According  to  nature :  see  also  lower, 

under  Physician. 
PAyV-ic,  )  t.  That  department  of  science  which 

P*yV-ic«,  pi.  J  has  for  its  subject  all  things  that  ex- 

ist  independently  of  the  mind's  conception  of  them, 

and  of  the  human  will :  and  thus  standing  distinct 
■  the      * 


from  Metaphysics, 


i  science  which  has  for  its 


PIC 

Pi-a'-/u>n,  89  :  «.    An  atoning  by  sacrifices.' 

PIA-MATER,  pi'-A-ma"-trr.  «.  (See  Dura-meter) 

PlANET=pi'-ol-ne't,  *.  The  lesser  woodpecker  ;  n 
some  places,  the  magpie. 

PIANO-FORTE,  pMn'-A-foi^-t^,  ptml.l  a, 
A  stringed  instrument  played  by  keys,  so  called  Croat 
its  capability,  at  will,  of  soft  or  strong  expression. 

Pt-a'-nbt,  (pe^-mst)  f.  A  performer  osi  the  piano- 
forte. 

PIASTER,  pe-aV-ter,  36 :  t.  An  Italian  coin 
something  under  five  shillings  in  value. 

PIAZZA,  pe-aV-*i,  105  :  «.  A  walk  under  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars. 

PIBCORN=pTb/-COrD,  #.  A  speciea  of  pipe  ia 
Wales:  in  Cornish,  Pib  also  signifies  a  pip*. 

P/-BROCH,  (pe7- brock)  s.  Pipe  musk ;  also  tbe  in- 
strument (the  bagpipe')  on  which  it  is  played  asnoag 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland:  without  difference  of 
sound,  it  is  also  spelled  Pibroch, 

PICAspI'-cA,  #.  A  pie  or  magpie ;  an  appetite  tint 
pecks  at  or  craves  everything;  in  printing,  a  mode- 
rately good-sited  type,  so  named  because  it  was  need 
in  printing  the  Pie,  by  which  name  the  sen  ice-book 
was  called  in  Catholic  times,  from  the  different  <  ' 
of  the  text  and  rubric. 

PICAROON -p!ck'-a-r55n'', 92:  #.  A] 
a  pirate;  a  wrecker. 

To  Pic-keer',  43  :  v.  n.  To  pillage  ;  to  make  a  ty- 
ing skirmish.  [Obs.] 

Pic-keeV-er,  s.  A  plunderer.  [Swift.] 

PICCADILLY,  ptry-ka-dil'MH.  105  :  s.  A  Ugh 
collar  or  kind  of  ruff,  which  seems  to  have  taken  this 
name  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.:  it  was  also  called  Pic'cadil  and  Pie'rardS. 
The  street  in  London  is  supposed  to  have  take*.  Its 
namo  from  this  part  of  dress,  fobs.] 

PICCAGE.— See  under  To  Pick,  (to  pierce.) 

To  PlCK=pick,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  enIL  to  select,  to 
choose,  to  glean ;  to  take  up,  to  gather,  to  find  indus- 
triously ;  to  rob ;  to  separate  from  anything  useless  or 
noxious ;  to  clean  by  gathering  off  gradually  anything 
adhering :—ueu.  To  eat  slowly  by  small  morsels;  to 
do  anything  nicely  and  leisurely. 

Pick'-er,  t.  One  who  picks  or  culls ;  one  who  bnatfly 
takes  up  a  matter,  as  a  quarrel  or  cause  of  qaanel. 

Pick**,  (pickt,  114,  143)  part.  Selected,  colled; 
robbed :  in  old  authors,  spruce:  see  also  under  To  Pick. 
(to  pierce.) 

Pick'-ed-nese,  #.  Foppery.  [B.  Jonson.] 

Pick'-tfank,  158  :  «.  An  officious  person. 

Pick'-pock-et,  Pick'-purse,  #.  One  who  privately 
robs  from  the  person :  hence  the  verb  To  Pidt-p+cket. 

Pick'-nick,  «. — See  Pfc-nic. 

7b  PiCK=pick,  v.  a.  To  pitch  or  cast.  [Sbaks] 

Ptck'-a-pack,  1  ad.  Pitched  in  manner  of  a.  pack; 

Pick'-a-back,  J  or  pitched  on  the  back. 

To  PICK-ptck,  r.  a.  To  pierce,  to  strike  with  s 
pointed  instrument;  to  strike  with  bill  or  beak;  to 
open  as  a  lock,  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  mark  with 
streaks  or  dots  by  a  point  or  a  pointed  brush-  To  aw* 
a  hole  in  one's  coat,  to  find  fault. 

Pick,  8.  A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool ;  a  toothpick ;  that 
which  is  nicked  in,  either  by  a  point  or  by  a,  potato* 
pencil  {  that  which  requires  to  be  picked  out,  as  foal 
matter  in  type ;  that  by  which  one  is  pricked  or  pierced 
in  a  figurative  sense,  now,  by  the  adoption  of  the  cor- 
respondent French  word,  called  a  pique. 

Pick'-ed,  a.  Sharp,  pointed  ;  Picked  out,  relieved 
by  stripes  of  a  different  colour ;  smart,  spruce :  this 
may  be  derived  from  the  present  sense,  but  peek-apt 
from  To  Pick,  in  the  sense  of  to  cull,  under  which, 
with  Pickedness,  it  is  also  placed. 

Pick'-ed-ness,  «.    State  or  being  pointed. 

Pick'-axe,  138  :  x.    An  axe  with  a  sharp  point 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  preoede  the  Dictionary 

Fowc/ms  gaV-wav  chaV-man:  pd-pi*:  liS»:  go6d  :  j'oo,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  t,  s,  &c.  mutr,  171. 
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subject  notions  that  exist  in  the  mind  only;  and  also 
distinct  from  Ethics,  or  the  science  whichTias  for  its 
subject  the  voluntary  actions  of  men :  according  to 
which  definition  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  actual  be- 
ings whatever,  spiritual  as  well  as  material  so  far  as 
the  former  can  come  within  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry, are  included  as  properly  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  Physics :  see  also  under  the  next  word. 

PUY-SI&'UK,  (fe-cish'-'Sn,  147)  *.  Literally,  one 
who  studies  nature,  but  always  understood  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  one  who  studies  the  human  constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  diseases  it  is  liable  to. 

PAyV-i-ail,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing ; 
medicinal ;  resembling  physic :  see  also  above. 

/ftyj'-t-cal-ljr,  ad.  According  to  the  rules  of  medi- 
cine; as, "  He  who  lives  phytically  must  live  misera- 
bly." [Cheyne.]  See  also  above. 

PAy*'-ic,  f .  The  science  of  medicine ;  medicines,  re- 
medies,  but  particularly  any  medicine  taken  as  a 
purge :  see  also  above. 

To  PhyS-ic,  v.  a.  To  give  physic  to,  to  purge 

Pmrs/-/-co-LoG,'-lc,  f.  Logic  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

PHYflf-7-CO-THB-0L,,-O-OF,  f.  Divinity  illustrated 
or  enforced  by  natural  philosophy. 

POTS/-f-OG/'-NO-MK,  87  :  s.  That  which  affords  signs 
for  knowing  the  nature  or  disposition  of  a  person,— -ap- 
plied as  the  name  of  an  art,  founded  on  observation, 
by  which  the  mind  is  seen  or  imagined  to  be  seen  in 
the  features  of  the  face;  hence,  the  face,  countenance, 
or  cast  of  look :  Spenser  uses  PhyJnoiny. 

PAyr'-i-og''- no-mist, «.  One  skilled  in  physiognomy: 
Phyeioffnomer  is  less  used. 

PAy«/-j-og-norn',-ic,  88 :   la.  Pertaining  to  physi- 

PAy#/-i-og-nom"-i-cal,  J  ognomy ;  drawn  from 
observation  of  the  face :  the  former  word  is  used  sub- 
stantively In  the  plural,  Phyi'ioanom',icst  to  signify  the 
signs  in  the  countenance  by  which  phy»iciuns  judge 
ofa  patient's  state  of  body:  Phys'iog,nomon"ic  may  be 
met  with  In  old  authors  for  Phy/wgnom"ic. 

PiTTaf- J-oi/'-o-of,  87  :  t.  The  doctrine  of  nature,  but 
understood  with  a  restriction  to  organized  beings,— 
the  science  of  natural  organisation. 

PA\V-i-ol,,-0-crist,  8  One  versed  in  physiology  :  the 
older  word  is  Phy8$ioluoger. 

PAy#/-4-o-lqa"-ic,  88:  1    a.    Pertaining  to  physio- 

PAyV.f-o-lty"-!'  cal,      J  logy. 

PH  YSY.  Supposed  to  mean  Fusco,  which  see.  f  Locke.] 

PH YTIVOROUS,  fi-tTv'-o-rua,  163, 87, 120 :  a. 
Plant-eating,  feeding  on  plants. 

pBY^roof-uJ-PBY,  (-feij)  *.  Description  of  plants. 

PHY-TOL'-oor,  «.  Doctrine  of  plants ;  botany. 

PAy-tol'-o-giat,  *.  A  botanist. 

Phy/-to-i.itk,  8.  A  petrified  plant. 

P1ACLE,  pi'-A-cl,  101:  «.  That  which  requires 
expiation,— an  enormous  crime.  [Out  of  use.] 

Pj-ac/-u-lar,  34 :      la.    Expiatory ;    that  requires 

Pi-ac'-u-lows,  120:  J  expiation;  atrociously  bad. 


PID 

Pic'-CAOEy  f.  Money  paid  at  fairs  lor  breaking 
grouud  for  booths. 

Pif/-KBT,  *.  In  fortification,  a  aharp  stake ;  hence, 
a  guard  placed  before  an  army  to  give  notice  of  an 
enemy's  approach. 

To  PicZ-ket,  v,  a.  To  place  picket* ;  to  station  as  a 
picket 

Pick'-LOCK,  8,  An  instrument  by  which  locks  are 
opened  without  a  key ;  also,  a  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pick'-TOOTH,  *.    A  point  to  clean  the  teeth  with. 

PICKAPACK,  PICKABACK.— See  under  To 
Pick,  (to  pitch.) 

PICKED,  PICKEDNESS,  &c— See  under  To 
Pick,  (to  cull.) 

PICKED,  PICKED-OUT,  PICKEDNESS, 
PICKAXE.— See  under  To  Pick,  (to  pierce.) 

To  PICKEER,  &C— See  with  Picaroon. 

PICKEREL=-pick'-£r-SI, «.    A  small  pike. 

Pick"-er-el-weed',  *.  A  water  plant  from  which 
pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated. 

PICKET,  To  PICKET.— See  under  To  Pick, 
(to  pierce.) 

PICKLE,  pV-kl,  101  :  «.  Any  kind  of  salt  or 
acid  liquor  in  which  flesh  or  Tegetables  are  preserved ; 
the  substance  pickled  ;  in  ridicule,  a  condition  or 
state:  with  a  different  etymology,  and  otherwise 
written  Pyclc  and  Pightel,  this  word  is  used  in  some 
places  to  signify  a  small  parcel  of  land  enclosed  with 
a  hedge,  colled  also  in  some  counties  a  Pi*gle. 

To  Pic-klr ,  v.  a.  To  preserve  in  pickle ;  figuratively, 

to  imbue  highly  with  anything  bad. 
Pic'-kle-her'-rino:, 8.    A  suited  herring;  also  ap- 
plied formerly  as  the  name  of  a  merry-andrew. 
PICKLOCK,  P1CKTOOTH.— See  under  To  Pick, 

PlClElPOt?KET,  &C,  PICKTH  ANK.— See  under 
To  Pick,  (to  cull.) 

PIC-MC=pick'-mck,  #.  (Compare  To  Pick,  in 
the  sense  of  to  euU.)  An  entertainment  in  which  each 
person  contributes  his  share  to  the  general  table. 

PICO,  pe'-cA,  [Span.]  170:  «.  Peak,  point 
[Bentley.] 

PlCROMEL*pTck'-r&-ra*l,  92 :  t.  That  which 
is  bitter  and  sweet, — applied  as  the  name  of  the  chemi- 
cal principle  peculiar  to  the  bile. 

Pic'-ro-litb,  «.  BUtrr-ttone,  or  stone  of  liver 
colour,— a  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Plc"-RO-TOJr'-iN,  8.  The  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  eocoulus  indicus. 

PlCT=pTckt,  8.  Something  painted, — a  painted 
person,  but  particularly  one  of  the  colony  of  Scythians 
or  Germans  who  anciently  settled  in  Scotland,  so 
called  because  they  painted  their  naked  bodies. 

Pjc-t</-rk*l,  90,  47  :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  painter 
or  painting;  produced  by  a  painter. 

Pic'-rr/RB,  (colloq.  pick-ch'oor,  147)  8.  A 
painted  representation  of  persons  or  things:  Spenser 
uses  PWhtral:  less  commonly,  the  art  or  science  of 
painting;  derivatively,  a  representation  by  words, 
any  representation. 

To  PicWure,  v.  a.  To  represent  by  painting;  to 
represent  as  by  painting. 

Pic-Zif-rer,  «.    A  painter.  [Puller.   Bp.  Hall.] 


Pic'-fe-res?!'*",  189 :  a.  and  «.  Having  that  pecu- 
liar kind  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  which  is 
agreeable  in  a  picture;  striking  the  mind  with  great 
power  or  pleasure  by  the  gronpiug  or  disposition  of 
objects  of  vision,  or  by  paiutiug  to  the  imagination 
any  circumstance  or  event  with  the  liveliness  of 
nature : — ».  Picturesque  assemblages  in  the  abstract 

Pic'-fo-rescrirV-ness, 8.  Quality  of  being  picturesque. 

To  PIDDLE,  pfd'-dl,  101  :  v.  a.  To  attend  to 
•mall  parts  rather  than  the  main,  perhaps  the  same 
as  To  Peddle ;  to  pick  at  table,  to  feed  squeamishly : 
this  word  is  now  scarcely  used,  except  as  a  child's 
word  In  the  sense  of  to  make  water. 


CoHMonanh: 
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Pid'-dleT,  36 :  $.  One  busy  abou  minute  thing*; 
one  that  eats  squeamishly.  [Obsolescent.] 

PIE=py,5:  #.   Any  crust  baked  with  something  in  it. 

PIE=py,  f .  The  magpie,  a  party-coloured  bird ;  the 
service-book  of  old  Catholic  times,  so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  different  colour  of  the  text  and  rubric  i 
printers'  type  when  the  different  letters  are  mingled 
and  require  re-distribution. 

Pied,  (pidi)  a.  Party-coloured,  variegated. 

Pied'-ness,  #.    Diversity  of  colour. 

Pie'-bald,  (.biwld,  112)  a.    Diversified  in  colour. 

PIECE=pe«ct,  103:  #.  A  fragment  or  part;  a 
quantity;  a  coin  or  single  piece  of  money;  a  single 
piece  or  fire-arms  or  ordnance;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  word  is  liable  to  be  applied  to  any  single 
thing  with  reference  to  that  of  which  it  is  deemed  a 


part,  as  a  piece  of  painting,  of  composition,  &c,  and 
also  liable^o  retain  the  same  particular  i 


»  after  the 


defining  phrase  is  dropped  :  so  in  contempt,  a  piece  of 
a  lawyer  means  a  smatterer :  it  was  once  applied  to  a 
woman  without  contempt,  probably  in  the  sense  of  a 
piece  of  beauty:  with  a  different  etymology,  Spenser 
uses  it  for  a  castle,  a  building:  A-piece,  to  each :  Of  a 
piece  with,  the  same  with  the  rest. 

To  Piece,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  enlarge  by  putting  a  piece ; 
to  patch;  to  join:  To  piece  out,  to  increase  by  addi- 
tional pieces:— ne*.  To  join,  to  coalesce. 

PlV-ceT,  8.    One  that  pieces ;  a  patcher. 

PiVceMess,  a.    Whole,  not  in  separate  pieces. 

Piec^-meal, ad.  a.  and  «.  In  pieces,  in  fragments: — 
adj.  Single;  separate;  divided : — s.  [Obs.]  A  fragment. 

PteceZ-mealed,  a.    Divided  into  sijuUl  pieces. 

PIED,  &c— See  under  Pie,  (magpie.) 

PIELED,  pedd,  103,  114:  a.  Peeled,  as  to  the 
hair,  bald,  bare.  [Shake.] 

PIEPOWDER=p!e'-pow-deT,  *.  A  court  in  fairs 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  disorders  with  the  utmost 
speed  of  justice,  or  while  the  du$t  was  yet  on  the  feet 
of  the  parties:  literally,  foot-dtdy  court:  custom  nas 
made  the  word  quite  English  as  to  its  pronunciation. 

PIER,  peer,  103 :  «.  A  column  on  which  the  arch  of 
a  bridge  is  raised ;  a  mole  projecting  into  the  s**a  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves  and  assist  discmliarka- 
tion ;  that  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  which  is  between 
the  windows,  as  the  pier  of  a  bridge  between  the  arches. 

Pier'-age,  *.   Toll  for  using  a  marine  pier. 

PieV-glass,  «.    A  glass  between  the  wiudows. 

PieV-ta-blf,  8.    A  table  fixed  between  windows. 

To  PIERCE,  petrce,  103,  43  :  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
penetrate,  to  enter ;  to  touch  the  passions,  to  affect:— 
sea.  To  make  way  by  force  into  or  through  anything; 
to  affect ;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

PteV-cer,  «.  Re  or  that  which  pierces. 

P/eV-cing,  a.  and  «.  Penetrating;  affecting: — t. 
A  penetrating. 

Pi>r-cing-ly,  ad.    Sliarply. 

PteV-cing-nen,  f.    Power  of  piercing. 

Pi>rce/-a-blr,  a.    That  may  be  penetrated. 

PIETY,  pl'4-teAj,  105  :  #.  (See  Pious,  fcc,  for  the 
other  relations  of  this  word.)  The  sense  of  dependence 
on  a  supreme  being,  producing  habitual  reverence, 
and  a  disposition  to  know  and  to  obey  his  laws :  duly 


to  parents,  or  to  those  in  superior  relation,  but  in  this 
sense  it  generally  takes  a  qualifying  word,  as  jUial 
piety. 

Fi'-B-TI8T,  *.  One  of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  professed  great 
strictness  of  life,  and  despised  learning  and  eccle- 
siastical polity. 

Pi'-e-tum,  158:  *.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Pietists. 

PlEZOMfcTER^pI'-eTx-om'^-ter,  *.  A  mea- 
surer of  pressure,— an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
compressibility  of  water. 

PIG=ptg,  *.  A  young  sow  or  boar ;  a  separated 
mass  of  unforged  metal,  about  3301b.,  so  called  b*« 
Ths  sign  =  b  used  after  mods*  of  vpellias;  that  ba?t  do  irregularity  of  toand. 

nrish-un,  t.  e,  misrion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  •',  e,  virion,  165 :  0an,  166 :  fh£n,  166. 
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PIL 

enie  anv  larger  bum  of  lead  or  iron  melted  from  the 
ore  is  called  tow-metal. 

To  Pig,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  pigs,  to  arrow ;  to 
live  or  huddle  as  pigs. 

sjtjr  The  compound*  are  Pigf-trnt,  (earth-nut;)  Pig- 
headed, (large-headed,  stupid;)  Ptg'tty,  (place  for 
pigs  i)  Pig* -tail,  (the  hair  tied  with  a  ribbon  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pig's  tall ;  also  tobacco  twisted  so  as  to 
have  a  similar  resemblance ;)  Pig-widgeon,  (a  fairy ; 
a  cant  word  for  any  thing  very  small ;)  &c. 

PIGEON,  ptdgt'-on,  146,  18 :  *.  A  bird  of  many 
species,  often  bred  (tame  in  a  cote,  or  covered  house 
with  divisions  in  it  j— To  Pigeon  is  a  cant  word  for  to 
pluck,  to  fleece,  to  strip  of  money  by  the  arte  of 
gambling. 

JOT  The  compounds  are  Pitfeon-breaeted,  (having  a 
breast  which  becomes  prominent  down  the  middle;) 
Pig" eon-foot,  (a  herb;)  Pi? eon-hearted.  (GmU;) 
Pt^eon-house',  (a  dove-cote;)  Puf' eon-hole* ,  (the 
holes  in  a  dove-cote ;  also  an  old  English  game,  so 
called  from  the  arches  in  the  machine  through  which 
a  ball  was  rolled;)  Pig-'eon-Utfered,  (soft  in  temper;) 
Pig'1  eon-pea',  (a plant;)  &c 

PIGGI N,  pig'-guto,  77\8.    A  small  wooden  vessel. 

PIG-HEADED.— See  under  Pig. 

PIGHT,  pit*,  115,  162.  The  obsolete  pret.  and 
part  of  To  Pitch :  Pitched. 

7b  PIGHT,  plte,  v.  a.    To  pierce.  [Obs.] 

PIGMEAN. — See  Pygmean  under  Pygmy. 

PIGMENT==pig'-me'nt,  8.  Paint  or  colour  to  be 
laid  on  some  substance. 

PIGMY.— See  Pygmy.  * 

PIGNORATIVE,pig''-nA-ra'-tfr,105:  a.  Pledg- 
ins,  pawning. 

PigMJO-ra^/wn,  89 :  «.    Act  of  pledging. 

PIGNUT,PlGTAIL,PIGWIDGEON.— See  Pig. 

PIGSNEY,  pfgz'-n&j,  143:  s.  An  old  word  of  en- 
dearment: the  etymology  is  in  question;  Todd  says 
the  original  was  pig's-eye. 

PIKE=pTkc,  #.   The  name  of  a  fish. 

PIKEc=pIkt,  «.  Something  pointed;  hence  the 
previous  word,  the  snout  of  the  pike  being  sharp ;  a 
lance  used  by  foot-soldiers ;  a  fork  used  io  husbandry ; 
a  peak ;  one  of  the  two  iron  springs  for  fastening  the 
work  to  a  turning-lathe. 

Vlked,  143  :  a.    Ending  in  a  point. 

$&*  The  compounds  are  Pike' -man,  Pike'-stajf,  &c. 

PILASTER,  pe-laV-ter,  105,  36  :  *.  (Compare 
Pile  and  Pillar?)  A  square  column  set  within  a  wall, 
and  showing  only  a  fourth  ot  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

PILCH=pUtch,  #.   A  cloak ;  a  furred  gown. 

Pilch'-eT,  8.  The  same  as  Pilch.— See  also  Pilchard. 

PILCH  ARD=ptltch'-ard,  «.  A  Ash  resembling  the 
herring,  but  thicker  and  rounder:  also  called  Pilcher. 

PILE=pilt,  S.  A  heap,  an  accumulation ;  a  heap  of 
things  to  be  burned ;  a  heap  of  balls ;  a  heap  formed 
by  the  art  of  a  builder, — an  edifice ;  an  accumulation 
of  blood  forming  a  tumor  in  the  fundament,— in  the 
plural,  piles  or  hemorrhoids. 

To  Pile,  v.  a.  To  heap,  to  ooacervate ;  to  All  with 
something  heaped. 

Pi'-ler,  #.   One  who  accumulates. 

Pile'-ment,  f.    Accumulation.  [Bp.  Hall] 

Pile'- wort,  (-wurt,  141)  8,  A  herb  deemed  me- 
dicinal. 

PlLE=pTlt,  8.  A  pale,  a  stake,  but  particularly  a 
stake  driven  into  the  earth  for  the  support  of  a  super- 
structure. 

Pile'-worm,  (-wurm,  141 )  *.  A  worm  found  in  piles. 

PILE=pTlt,  f.    The  head  of  an  arrow. 

PI  LE=pIlt,  # .    A  hair  ;  hence,  hairy  surface,  nap. 

Pi'-lottS,  120:  a.  Hairy:  Pi- hie'  (152)  is  the  same. 

Pi-iotZ-t-ts/,  92:  #.    Hairiness. 

PlLE=pik  x.  One  side  of  a  coin,  the  era*  being  the 
other:  ft  is  doubtful  what  the  pile  so  applied  originally 
ranat. 


PIM 

PILEATED=pr-le-a'.ted,  a.  Having  me  forn  of 

a  cover  or  hat. 
PILEMENT,  PILER,  PILES,  PILEWORT. 

—See  Pile,  (a  heap.) 
P1LEWORM.— See  Pile,  (a  pale.) 
To  PILFER=pil'-frr,  36:  v.  n.  and  a.  To  iW 

in  small  quantities  s—act  To  steal  by  petty  robbery. 
Pif-fer-eT,  t.   One  that  pilfers. 
Pil'-fer-ing,  Pil'-fer-y,  «.  Petty  theft, 
Pil'-fer-iDg-lv,  aa\  With  petty  theft 
PILGARLICK.— See  under  To  Pill,  (to  peel) 
PI  LGRIM=pTl'-grim,  «.  (Compare  Peregrine.)  A 

traveller,  particularly  one  who  travels  on  a  relifitm 

account. 
To  Pil'-grim,  v.  n.    To  wander  or  ramble,  [VwamL] 

B.  Jonson  uses  To  PUgrimixe. 
Pil'-grim-age,  8.    A  long  journey  ;  travel  on  aeeoaot 

of  devotion :  Shakspeare  often  uses  it  for  time  Ht 

somely  spent 
PILL=pil,  155:   8.   Medicine  made  up  too  a  Htfc 

ball ;  (compare  Bolus ;)  anything  nauseous. 
To  Pill,  v.  a.   To  dose  with  pills. 
lb  PILL^pil,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  peel  to  take  of  Ac 

rind ;  hence,  to  strip,  to  rob,  to  plunder,  [Snail  Dry- 

den:]— neu.  To  lose  the  peel  or  outside;  to  conns 

robbery,  [Bible.  L'Estrange.] 
Pil'-leT,i. Robber:  hence,  PitMer-y, Bobbery. [Ola] 
Pil-garMick,  or  Pillcd-gaiMick,  #.  LntnMy,» 

peeled  garlick*  applied  to  a  person  whose  hair  hai 

come  off  through  a  disease  j  also  to  one  deserted as 

garlick  when  garlick  had  become  unfashionable. 
Pil'-laqb,  99:  #.  Plunder,  spoil;  act  ofpuinjienet. 
7b  Pil'-lage,  v.  a.  To  plunder,  to  spoil. 
PilMa-ger,  2 :  8.    A  plunderer,  an  open  robber. 
PILLAR-pTlMar,  34  :  t.  (Compare  Pile,  a  biaa) 

A  column  ;  anything  that  supports  or  maintain*. 
Pil'-lared,  (-lard,  U4J  a.   Supported  by  cotana 
PILLAU=pil-liV,  *.    A   common  Torfjm  «* 

made  of  rice  and  mutton  fat 
PILLER,  PILLERY.— See  under  To  Hi. 
PILLION,  pil'-you,  146:  t.  A  cushion  for  a  stem 

to  ride  behind  a  person  on  horseback;  apedasprt 

of  a  saddle;  a  low  saddle. 
PILLORY,  pil'-lor-e^  105:  8.  Aframeon»pffl* 

with  holes  and  movable  boards,  through  which  ft* 

head  and  hands  of  a  criminal  were  placed. 
To  Pil'-lor-y,  o.  a.   To  punish  with  the  pfflory. 
PILLOW,  ptl'-lA,  125:  f.    A  bag  of  ftstheti * 

something  soft  laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on;  MJ- 

thing  that  supports  something  laid  on  It. 
To  Pil'-lcw,  v.  a.   To  rest  or  place  on  a  pflkw- 
Pil'-low-caae,  (cact,  152)  *.  TheeoverofapiB*». 

wnich  old  authors  also  call  a  piUewbier  or  beer. 
PILOSITY,  &c~  PILOUS.— See  under  Kk,  (• 

hair.) 
PILOT=piMot,  f.  One  whose  office  u^****^ 

particularly   where    the    navigation   requires  km 

knowledge. 
To  Pi'-lot,  v.  a.   To  steer ;  to  duect  as  a  putt 
PiMot-age,  99 :  8.    Pilot's  skill ;  knowledge  of  cos* 

(in  old  authors,  Pi'lotism  and  Pi'Jotry ;)  hire  of »  P** 
PILSER=pTl'-arr,  *.  The  moth  or  fly  that  raw  W» 

a  flame.  [Ainsworth.] 
PIMENTA,  pe-meV-ti  #.   A  spice;  JswtaP* 

per,  or  all-spice :  it  is  also  written  Pimento. 
Pi'-ment,  *,   Spiced  wine.  [Chaucer.] 
PIMP=pimp,  «.   One  who  provides  for  the  h** 

another, — a  procurer,  a  pander. 
To  Pimp,  v.  «.   To  pander,  to  procure  as  a  oi»P- 
PIMPERNEL-plrn'-per-rie-l,  *.  A  plant. 
PlMPING^pimrV-irjff,  a.   Little,  petty. 
PIMPLE=pim'-pl,  101:  t.  A  small  red  p«**- 


was,— an  arrow,  a  pillar,  or  a 

Th«  tcbeme*  pnilr%  aod  ths  prindpleV  to  which  ihe  nuanban  rein,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowtbt  eaU'-wi^:  ch&ry-man:  pa-piVj  lt«:  g»d:  j'CO,  t.  e.jcwtSbi  (hh'h&^mte^11' 
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PIN 

Pim/-p1ed,  114:  a.   Fall  of  pimples. 

PlN=»pTn,  f.  A  short  pointed  piece  of  wire  with  * 
head ;  also,  from  its  use  in  fastening  dress,  any  thing 
driven  to  hold  parts  together  j  that  which  locks  the 
wheel  to  the  axle;  the  central  part;  the  pegs  by 
which  musicians  stretch  or  relax  their  strings,  and 
from  this  sense,  in  old  low  language,  a  note  or  strain ; 
hence,  also,  any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value 
likewise,  from  its  oblong  shape,  a  cylindrical  roller 


pip 


hence,  also,  any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value ; 
likewise,  from  its  oblong  shape,  a  cylindrical  roller; 
and  from  the  pain  of  puncture,  an  inflammation  in 
the  membrane  of  the  eye;  a  noxious  humor  in  a 
hawk's  foot. 
To  Pin,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  pins  j  to  fasten  gene- 
rally;  hence  it  is  often  confounded  with  To  Pen. 
Pin'-neT,  #.    One  that  pins ;  a  pinmaker ;  a  lappet 
requiring  to  be  pinned ;  anciently,  a  pounder  of  cattle. 
Pin'-tlr,  101:  $.   A  little  pin;    in  artillery,  a  long 

iron  bolt. 
Pin'-case,  (-cact,  152)  «.  Case  for  pins. 
Pin'-caiah-ton,  (-cffith-un,  117, 146)  *.  A  cushion 

to  k*ep  pins  in. 
Pin'-dust,  8.  Metal  dost  in  a  pin  manufactory. 
Pin'-fcoth-er,  (-flfth-er)  «.    A  feather  from  its  size 

assimilated  to  a  pin. 
Pinfold,  Pingle. — See  lower  in  the  class. 
PirV-hold,  (-holed,  116)  s.  A  place  at  which  a  pin 

holds  or  makes  fast. 
Pin'-ma-ker,  *.  One  who  makes  pins. 
Pin'-mon-ey,  (-muo-ij,  116)  f.  Money  allowed  a 

wife  as  for  pins,  that  is,  for  her  private  expenses. 
Pin'- fold,    (-filed,  116)  s.    A  place  where  beasts 

are  pinned  in.  or  penned :  see  the  verb. 
Pin'-gle,  158,  101:  «.   A  small  close.  [Ob*.] 
~  Piu'-nage,  f.  Poundage  of  cattle. 
PiNASTER=*pTn-aV-t*r,  #.  The  wild  pine. 
PINCERS,  pin'-cerz,  143  :  I.  pi.  Pinchers, which 

see  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  PlNCH=pintch,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  squeeze  be. 
tween  two  sharp  points,  or  between  hard  bodies,  as 
between  the  fingers,  the  teeth,  or  the  parts  of  some 
utensil;   in  derivative  senses,  to  gall;   to  gripe  or 
straiten ;  to  press,  to  drive  to  difficulties;  to  distress ; 
to  try  thoroughly;   to  press  out  what  is  contained 
within:— *«*.   To  act  with  pressing  force;   to  bear 
hard;  to  spare,  to  be  frugal. 
Pinch,  8.  A  painful  squeeze,  as  with  the  fingers ;  as 
much  as  can  be  pinched  up  by  the  fingers ;  oppression, 
distress,  difficulty ;  in  these  figurative  applications  it 
is  become  inelegant 
Pinch'-er*,  #.  pi.  An  Instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  griped  in  order  to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail ;  or  kept 
fast  for  some  operation:  it  is  commonly  spelled  Pincers, 
in  which  case  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  pronounced 
as  Pinchers;  yet  the  identical  meaning  or  the  words 
generally  produces   this   effect:  — why  not   always 
write  the  word  as  coming  from  the  verb  ? 
Pinch'-flat,  Pinch'-pen-ny,  s.    A  miser. 
PINCH BECK«pintch'-Wck,  «.    A  mixed  gold- 
coloured  metal,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 
PINCASE,  &c,  PINDUST.— See  under  Pin. 
PINDARlC^ptiwlaY-Tck,  a.  and  f.    After  the 

style  of  Pindar:— «.  An  irregular  ode. 
PIN  Ess-pine,  s.  A  tree  of  many  species,  some  of  them 

furnishing  Umber  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
Pt'-Dv,  a.    Abounding  with  pine  trees. 
PlOT-AF-PLE,  101 :  s.    The  ananas,  so  called   from 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  cone  of  a  piue :  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  pine  simply;  but  being  without 
the  least  natural  relationship  to  the  tree,  its  own  tree 
must  always  be  called  a  pine* -apple  tree. 
Pi'-uer-y,  «.    Place  where  pine-apples  are  raised. 
Pi'-ne-al,  a.    Resembling  a  pine-apple,  the  epithet  of 
a  gland  about  the  bigness  of  a  pea,  situated  in  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  considered  by  Des  Cartes  as  the 
seat  of  the  soul. 
To  PINE»pint»  v.  n.  and  a.   To  languish,  to  wear 
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away  with  any  kind  of  misery  .•— «cf .  To  wear  out ;  to 
jgrieve  for. 

Pine,  s.    Wo,  pain,  penury,  misery.  [Pope.] 

Pine'-ful,  117  :  a.    Full  of  wo.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

PINEAL,  PINERY.— See  with  Pine,  (a  tree.) 

PlNFEATHERED,PINFOLD,PINGLE,&c 
— See  under  Pin. 

PINGUID  pln^-grid,  158,  145:  a.  Fat,  nnc. 
tnous :  Pin-pie' -do  X'-)  f*t  immediately  under  the  skin. 

PINION,  pfn'-yon,  90:  f.  The  Joint  of  the  wing 
remotest  from  the  body;  Shakspeare  ases  it  for  a 
feather  or  quill  of  the  wing ;  the  whole  wing  j  the 
tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel  answering  to  that  of  a  larger , 
that  which  serves  to  bind  the  arms,  allusively  to  a  bird 
whose  pinions  are  bound,— a  fetter  for  the  arms. 

To  Pin'*fon,  v.  a.  To  confine  or  bind  as  the  wings ; 
to  disable  the  pinion;  to  confine  by  binding  the  arms 
or  elbows ;  lessjMoperly,  to  bind  generally. 

Pin'-ioned,  (-yund,  114)  a.    Furnished  with  wings. 

PlNK»pIngk,  158:  «.  Primarily,  a  little  eye; 
also,  because  the  notions  and  the  words  happen  par- 
tially to  resemble,  something  pointed  or  peaked  }  spe- 
cially, a  flower  with  marks  as  of  a  little  eye ;  a  little 
fish,  the  minnow ;  figuratively,  the  point  or  summit  of 
excellence :— See  also  lower. 

To  Pink,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  work  in  eyelet  holes ;  to 
make  a  puncture  in:— at*.  To  make  the  eye  small  by 
partially  closing  it;  to  wink. 

19"  The  compounds,  as  regards  the  foregoing  senses, 
are  Pink? -eyed,  f  having  small  eyes :)  Pink'needle,  (a 
shepherd's  bodkin ;)  Ptnkf-sterned,  (having  a  narrow 
stern,)  ice. 

Puvx,  a.  and  t.  Resembling  in  colour  the  most  fre- 
quent hue  of  the  pink: — «.  A  light  crimson  colour* 
such  as  the  flower  frequently  bears. 

PINMAKER,  PINMONEY.— See  under  Pin. 

PINNACE— pfn'-nace,  99 :  *.  A  small  light  vessel 
using  sails  and  oars,  at  present  generally  understood 
as  one  of  the  boats  of  a  snip  of  war. 

PINNACLE,  pin'-nd-cl,  101  :  f.  A  turret  above 
the  rest  of  the  building;  a  high  spiring  point. 

To  Pin'-no-clr,  v.  a*   To  furnish  with  pinnacles. 

PINNAGE,  PINNER.— See  under  Pin. 

PI  N  N  ATED=pTn'-nd-t£d,  a.  Formed  like  a  wing : 
Compare  Pennated.  [Botany.] 

Pin"-na-ti-fid',  a.    Feather-cleft.  [Botany.] 

Pir/'-na-ti-ped',  a.    Fin-footed. 

Pin'-nu-late,  a.    Subdivided  :  applied  to  a  leaf. 

PIN NOCK=pYn'-n3ck, «.    The  tom-tit. 

PINT,  punt,  115:  *.     Half  a  quart 

PINTLE.— See  under  Pin. 

PINULE=pIn'-Alt,  «.  One  of  the  lights  of  an 
astrolabe. 

PINY.— See  under  Pine. 

P10NEER=p?-5-netr/',  f.  One  whose  business  is 
to  clear  the  road  before  an  army,  to  sink  mint**,  and 
throw  up  works:  the  older  form  of  the  word  was  Pi' oner 

To  Pi'-o-neer",  v.n.  To  act  as  a  pioneer;  to  clear 
the  way :  Spenser  uses  Pl'oning  as  if  from  To  Pion. 

PIONY,  pl'-A-ne^  «.    The  flower  peony. 

PIOUS,  pT'-us,  120:  a.  (See  Piety.)  Godly,  reli. 
gions;  careful  of  the  duties  owing  to  near  relations, 
particularly  the  superior  relations,  as  parents;  prac- 
tised under  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Pi'-ows-ly,  ad.    In  a  pious  manner. 

PlP=ptp,  f.  A  spot,  most  likely  a  corruption  of 
pick,  a  spot  made  by  something  picked;  a  spot  on 
cards;  the  kernel  of  an  apple : — See  also  under  To  Pip. 

To  PIP=ptp,  v.  ft.  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  young 
chicken  or  bird,  or  as  a  fowl  in  pain  from  disease. 

Pip,  s.  A  disease  in  fowls,  either  a  defluxion,  or  a 
horny  peUicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues. 

PIPE=pIpe,  s.  Any  long  hollow  body, — a  tube; 
hence,  specially,  an  instrument  of  wind  music ;  the 
Th«  ttga  =  is  used  aftsr  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  tound. 

mtsh-un,  t,  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e,  vision,  165 :  ftiu,  166 :  then,  166. 
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organ  of  voice  and  respiration ;  the  key  or  sound  of  the 
voice;  a  tube  of  baked  clay  for  smoking  tobacco; 
the  great  roll  of  the  king's  creditor!  in  the  Exchequer. 

7b  Pipe,  V.  *.  and  a.  To  play  upon  a  pipe  ;  to  emit 
a  shrill  sound,  to  whistle  :—act.  To  play  as  upon  a  pipe. 

Piped,  143  :  a.    Formed  with  a  pipe,  tubular. 

Pi -purr,  #.  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe ;  a  very  long  fish 
like  a  pipe. 

Pi'-ping,  a.  Whistling;  also,  weak,  feeble,  sickly, 
[from  the  voice  of  the  sick;]  hot,  boiling,  [from  the 
sound  of  any  thing  that  boils:]  Piping-hot,  boiling 
hot;  fresh  as  from  the  pot.  [Low,  used  onlv  in  lan- 
guage of  derision.] 

IQr  The  compounds  are  Pipf-tree,  (the  lilac  tree ;) 


containing  two 


PIT 

justly  deemed  indispensable  toward  the  complete  use 
of  the language. 

P1SSAPHALT,  pW-wi-fint,  163,  142:  *%  Piki 
mixed  with  bitumen,  natural  or  artificial. 

PISTACHIO,  pU-ta'-ch'i,  146:  *.  Akisdofmtt. 

PISTE,  pest*,  104  :  #.  The  track  or  tread  a  horse- 
man makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over.  [French.] 

PISTlL-=pV-tTl,  «.  The  pointal  in  female  flower*. 
adhering  to  the  fruit  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen, 
and  when  perfect  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  germ  or 
ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 

Pi8'-til-la"-Ctf0tf8,  (-shu8,  147)  a.  Growing  oa  the 
germ  or  seed-bad  of  a  flower. 

Pia'-til-late,  a.  Having  or  consisting  in  a  pistil. 

Pia'-tiMif'-er-ovs,  120 :  a.  Having  a  pistil  with- 
out stamens. 

Pi*/-til-la"-/i©n,  89 :  *.—  See  under  PetfJe,  to  which 
the  whole  class  is  by  etymology  related. 

PISTOL=pIs/-tol,  #.  A  small  hand  gun. 
To  Pis'-tol,  v.  a.  To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 
Pia'-tol-et",  s.  A  little  pistol. 

PlSTOLE=pl8  tole',  *.  A  gold  coin  of  Spain,  bat 
current  in  other  countries. 

PISTON  =pts/-t on,  $.  The  moving  part  in  several 
machines,  as  in  pumps  and  syringes,— an  embolus. 

PlT=pTt,  8,  A  hole  made  in  the  ground  ;  abyss ;  the 
grave ;  floor  of  the  audience  part  of  a  theatre  ;  the  am 
for  fighting  cocks ;  any  hollow  part,  as  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  arm-pit ;  a  dint  made  by  the  finger ;  a 
mark  made  by  a  disease. 

To  Pit,  v.  a.  To  indent ;  to  set  in  competition,  as 
cocks  in  a  pit. 

sW  Among  the  compounds  are  Pit-coal;  Pifjafi;  Ff- 
holt;  Pie- man,  (the  lower  man  in  a  saw-pUO  P./- 
saw;  &c 

PITAPAT=pfr/'-d-p*t',  ad.  and  *.  With  ■»  flatter: 
— *.  Palpitation ;  a  light  quick  step. 

PITCH  =pttch,  «.  The  resin  of  the  pine  inspissated. 

To  Pitch,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  pitch  ;  to  darken. 

Pitch'-y,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch ;  having  the  qualities 
of  pitch ;  black,  dark,  dismal. 

Pitch'-i-ness,  «.  Blackness,  darkness. 

fir*  The  compounds  are  Pitch' -art;  PUcHf-itome;  fte. 

To  PITCH  =pttch,  v.  a.  and  *i.  (Right,  «*  the 
pret.  and  part,  is  obsolete :  from  an  earner  date  thaa 
the  times  of  Elisabeth  it  has  been  a  regular  verb.)  To 
fix,  to  plant;  to  pave;  to  order  regularly  ;  to  set  toa 
key-note ;  to  throw  headlong,  to  cast  forward  ;  to  east : 
—neu.  To  light,  to  drop;  to  fall  headlong;  to  fix 
choice,  with  upon  f  to  fix  a  tent. 

Pitch,  «.  A  point  or  aim  for  which  a  cast  is  calculated, 
whether  low  or  high ;  Shaksneare  sometimes  uses  it 
for  the  highest  rise ;  sise,  stature  ;  degree,  rate  ;  key- 
note. 

Pitch'-rT,  «.  He  or  that  which  pitches-;  an  instrument 
to  pitch  in  the  ground  in  order  to  pierce  it ;  a  vessri 
from  which  to  pitch  or  pour  out  water. 

Pitch'-ing,  a.  and  *.  Declivous: — *.  The  lising  asd 
falling  of  the  head  and  stern  of  a  ship. 

(9*  The  compounds  are  Pitch' farthing,  (a  game;: 
Pitch' fork;  Pitch' pipe,  (a  pipe  to  pitch  the  wk< 
with;)  &c. 

PITCOAL,  PITFALL,  &c— See  under  IHt. 

PITEOUS,  &c— See  under  Pity. 

PITH=pTfft,  f.  The  soft  spongy  substance  in  the 
centre  of  plants;  the  marrow  of  auimaj  bodies; 
strength,  force,  energy,  weight,  quintessence. 

PiMMess,  a.  Without  pith  ;  without  force. 

Pi//*'-y,  a.  Consisling  of  pith ;  strong,  forcible. 

Pi/A'-i-ly,  ad.  With  strength,  cogently. 

PiM'-i-ness,  «.  The  state  .of  being  pithy;   strength. 

PITIABLE,  &c,  P1TIFUL.^-See  under  Pity. 

PITTA NCE=pit'-t<5nce,*.  Originally,  a  portion*/ 
The  Kbanei  entire,  and  tb«  principle*  to  which  w&  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowclt:  gatt'-wiy.  chap'-mau :  p^-p4':  l«t>»:  gfc6d:  j'c«,  i.  e.jew,  55:  a, «,  \,  &c  mute,  171. 
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Piptfji$h,  (see  Piper  above,)  8cc. 

PIPE^pIpt,  *.    A    liquid 
hogsheads,  or  604  quarts. 

Pip'-kin,  f.    A  small  earthen  boiler. 

PIPERINcsptp'-eMO,  *.  The  active  principle  of 
pepper.  [Chem.1 

PIPPiN=ptry-pin,  f.    A  kind  of  apple. 

PIQUANT,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PIQUE,  peke,  104,  145  :  «.  laterally,  a  puncture, 
as  from  something  sharp;  hence,  a  point,  a  punctilio; 
hence  also,  an  offence  taken,  ill  will,  petty  malevo- 
lence: it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  contraction  or 
mistake  for  Pica,  a  depraved  appetite  \  a  doubling  of 
the  points  at  piquet. 

To  Ptque,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  stimulate  ;  to  kindle  to 
emulation;  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  pride  or 
value ;  also,  to  offend  or  irritate  :— aes.  To  cause  irri- 
tation. 

Pj'-QtMWT,  (pe'-kant)  a.  Pricking,  stimulating  to 
the  taste, corporeal  or  mental;  sharp, pungent;  severe. 

Pr'-fuant-ly,  ad.    Sharply;  pungently. 

Vi'~quai\-cyy  t.    The  quality  of  being  piquant. 

Pi-QUErr/,  (p£-k£tf)  «.  A  game  at  cards  of  which  the 
constant  object  is  to  make  up  a  number  of  points. 

To  PIQUEER,PIQUEERER.— Seettckeer,  &c. 

PIRATE^pirc'-itt,  45  :  S.  A  sea  robber;  a  ship 
employed  in  piracy;  any  robber,  particularly  a  book- 

Jbeller  who  steals  a  copyright. 

*b  Pi'-rate,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  rob  on  the  high  sea : — 

v  pet.  To  take  by  theft  or  without  permission. 

Ptrrat'-i-Ctfl,  6 :  a.    Predatory ;  robbing. 

Pi-rat'-r-cal-ly,  ad.    By  piracy. 

Pi'-lM-cr,  f.  Act  or  practice  of  robbing  on  the  sea; 
uny  robbery,  particularly  literary  theft. 

PIROGUE,  pl-rogut',  t.  A  canoe  formed  out  of  a 
tree ;  two  canoes  united ;  a  sort  of  boat  in  America :  it 
is  sometimes  spelled  Pi-rag'-m-a. 

PIROUETTE,  ptr/-oo-eV,  [Fr.]  *.  A  twirl  as  in 
dancing:  hence,  To  Pir,ouetfnt  to  twirl. 

PIRRY,  pir'-rc^,  105  :  *.    A  rough  gale.  [Obs.] 

PISCATORY,  pls'-cd-tor-^  a.  Relating  to  fishes. 

Pis'-air-y,  f.    A  privilege  of  fishing. 

Pis-ca'-/ion,  89  :  t.    Act  or  practice  of  fishing. 

Pis'-CBs",  (-CctZ,  101)  s.  pi.  The  fishes.  [Astron.] 

Pifi'-cine,  6 :  a.    Pertaining  to  fishes. 

Pis-civ'-o-roifg,  120  :  a.    Fuh-eating. 

PlSHt=ptsh  !  ihterj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt : 
Pshaw  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  vowel  sound. 

To  Pish,  v.  ft.    To  express  contempt.  . 

PISIFORM,  pV-si-fonn,  c    Formed  as  a  pea, 

Pi'-so-lite,  t.    Pea-stone,  occurring  in  globules. 

PISMIRE,  pTx'-mtre,  151  :  t.    An  ant,  an  emmet. 

7b  PISS,  &C.  (&*  Words  grow  indelicate  not  on  account 
of  what  they  signify,  for  nothing  is  indelicate  which  is 
not  unnecessarily  obtruded ;  but  by  becoming  favourite 
and  familiar  terms  among  those  who  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  the  decencies  of  civilized  life :  hence,  in  a 
later  dictionary,  some  words  may  be  passed  over 
without  affectation,  which,  by  its  predecessors,  were 
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fcod   allowed  to  a  monk;   hence,  ft  small  portion 

assigned  or  allowed. 
PlTUITE=plt'-a-iU,  92,  147  :  *.  Phlegm,  mucus. 
Pi-tu'-i-totfS,  105,  12U  :  a.  Consisting  of  phlegm. 
Pf-tu'-t-tar-y,  129:  a.  Conducting  the  phlegm. 
PITY,  pitf-k,  105  :  s.  The  feeling  or   suffering   of 

one  person  excited  by  the  distress  of  another,— sym- 
pathy with  misery,  compassion ;  a  ground  or  subject 

of  pity,  in  which  sense  it  is  liable  in  familiar  language 

to  take  a  plural. 
To  Pit'-y,  v.  a.  and  w.  To  have  sympathy  for  :— 

•em.  To  be  compassionate. 
Pit'-i'-er,  s.  One  who  pities. 
Pitf-i-a-ble,  101  :  a.  Deserving  pity. 
Ptf-i-a-ble-neM,  «.  State  of  being  pitiable. 
Pit'-i-fWI,  117:  a.  Tender,  compassionate:  moving 

compassion,  melancholy  j  moving  contemptuous  pity, 

paltry,  despicable. 
Pit'-i-fu  l-ly,    ad.     Compassionately ;     mournfully ; 

contemptibly. 
Pit'-i-fWl-ness,  s.  Tenderness ;  despfcableness. 
Pxt'-b-ow,  146,  147:  a.  Exciting  pity,  sorrowful; 

yielding  pity,  compassionate ;  wretched,  paltry. 
Pit'-e-ous-ly,  ad.  In  a  piteous  manner. 
PitZ-e-OKS-ness,  «.  Sorrowfulness,  tenderness. 
Pit'-7-lei»,  a.  Destitute  of  pity,  hard-hearted. 
Pit'-i-less-ly,  ad.  Without  pity. 
PitZ-i-less-ness,  s.  State  of  being  pitiless. 
PIVOT==pTv7-0t,  I.  A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
PI X.— See  Pyx. 
P1ZZLE,  pTz'-zI,  101  :  *.  A  name  given  to  a  part 

in  certain  male  quadrupeds. 
PLACABLE,  pla'-cJ-bl,  101  :  a.  That  may  be 

appeased. 
Pla'-ca-bl<?-netS,  *.  Placability. 
Pla'-ca-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  *.  The  quality  of  being 

placable. 
To  Pla'-catb,  v.  a.  To  appease.  [Unusual] 
PL  AC  A  RD= placard',  «.    A  written   or   printed 

paper  posted  at  some  place  of  public  resort;  less 

commonly,  an  edict,  a  declaration. 
To  Plo-card',  v.  a.  To  notify  by  placards. 
To  PLACATE.— See  with  Placable. 
PLACE»plact,  s.  A   particular   portion  of  space ; 

locality  ;  local  existence ;  space  in  general ;  state  of 

being;  residence,  seat,  mansion;  station,  rank;  order 

of  priority ;  office,  public  employment ;    room,    way, 

ground ;  passage  in  writing. 
To  Place,  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  or  con* 

dilion;  to  Ax,  to  settle,  to  establish. 
Pla'-cer,  #.  One  who  places. 
Place/-raan,  s.  One  who  has  a  place  or  office  under  a 

government. 
PLACENTA^pld-ceV-ta,  *.  The  substance  that 

connects  the  fetus  with  the  womb. 
Pla-cen'-tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  placenta. 
Pi.aC/-kn-ta/'-I70N,  89 :  s.  The  disposition  of  the 

cotyledons  in  the  germination  of  seeds.  [Bot.] 
PLAClD=pla38'-Id,   a.    (Compare  Placable,  &c) 

Composed,  undisturbed,  gentle,  quiet,  mild. 
Plac'-td-ly,  ad.  Gently,  mildly. 
PlacMd-ness,  8.  Placidity. 
Pla-cid'-i-ty,  84,  1 05  :  «.  State  or  quality  of  being 

flocid,— mildoess,  gentleness. 
i  AC  IT,  plaW-It,  s.  A  decree,  a  decision,  or  some 
court  or  ruler. 
'PJac's-tor-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  pleading.  [Unusual.] 
FLACKET^plSck'-e'r,  14:  ».  A  petticoat.  [Shaks.] 
With  the  same  pronunciation  it  is  also  written  Ptaquet. 
PLAGIARISM,  pla'-j'd-rum,  146,  158:  *.  Li- 
terary theft ;  act  appropriating  of  the  literary  labours 
of  another. 


Pla'-gia-ry,  a.  and  «.  Kidnapping,  [Drown  ;]  prac- 
tising literary  theft:—*.  A  literary  thief:  sometimes 
called  a  plagiarist :  Plagiary  for  plagiarism  may  be 
met  with,  but  should  be  deemed  a  fault. 

PLAGUE=plaguc,  171  :  #.  A  disease  eminently 
contagious  and  destructive, —  pestilence;  state  of 
misery ;  any  thing  troublesome  and  vexatious. 

To  Plague,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  pestilence ;  to  op- 
press with  calamity ;  to  trouble,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to 
torture,  to  embarrass,  to  disturb :  in  the  latter  senses 
it  often  occurs  ludicrously. 

Plague'-ftfl,  117  :  a.  Infected  with  the  plague. 

Pla'-guy,  (-g^e^,  105)  a.  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

Pla'-gui-ly,  ad.  Vexatious!  y;  greatly.  [Low.] 

PLAlCE^plact,  100 :  «.  A  flat  flsh. 

Plaice'-mou/A, s.  A  wry  mouth,  [fi.  Jon.] 

PLAID,  pl£d,  120  :  «.  A  striped  or  variegated  cloth 
much  worn  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  wliere,  by 
its  different  patterns,  the  clans  are  distinguished. 

PLAIN=plan«,  a.  ad.  and  «.  Smooth,  level,  flat; 
(in  this  literal  sense  it  is  generally  written  plane  in 
philosophical  Writings,  a*  a. plane  superficies;)  open, 
clear;  evident,  not  obscure;  void  of  ornament  to  any 
of  the  senses  or  to  the  intellect ;  homely  j  artless ; 
simple ;  downright;  mere,  bare :— ode.  Not  obscurely ; 
distinctly ;  simpry :— *.  A  plane  super fleies,  but  in  this 
abstract  sense  written  Plane;  level  ground,  open 
field,  flat  expanse ;  often  a  field  of  battle. 

To  Plain.— See  To  Plane. 

Plain'- ly,  ad.  Levelly,  flatly;  without  ornament* 
without  gloss ;  sincerely ;  in  earnest ;  evidently. 

Plain'-ness,  #.  Levelness;  openness;  arlloesness. 

Plain-deal'-ing,  a.  and  *.  Honest,  open : — f.  Ma- 
nagement void  of  art,  sincerity. 

Plain'-spo-ktn,  114:  a.  Speaking  with  rough  sin. 
ceritv. 

Plain -work,  (-wurk,  141)  *.  Common  needle- 
work as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 

W  Other  compounds  are,  Plain' -hearted,  Plain'. heart- 
edniu;  Plain-song,  (the  unvaried  chant  in  church 
service,  in  distinction  to  PricXeong,  or  variegated 
music  suns  by  note ;)  Sec 

To  PLAIN = plant,  v.  n.  To  lament,  to  wail.  [Mil- 
Ion.]  Spenser  uses  it  actively  for  To  complain  of. 

Plain'-ing,  *.  Corr  plaint  [Shaks.] 

Plaint,  «.  Lamentation,  complaint;  exprobalion  of 
injury :  see  lower. 

Plaint'-ful,  117:  a.  Complaining.  [Sidney .j 

PlaintMess,  a.  Without  complaiut,  unrepiulng. 

Plain'-tive,  105:  a.  Complaining,  expressing  sor- 
row ;  our  old  authors  used  Plaintiff. 

Plain'-tive-ly,  ad.  With  sorrowful  expression. 

Plain'-tive-ness,  t.  Quality  of  expressing  grief. 

Plaint,  «.  The  propounding  or  exhibiting  of  any 
action,  personal  or  real,  in  writing.  [Law.] 

Plain'-titT,  s.  He  that  commences  a  suit,  opposed  to 
Defendant. 

To  PLAlT=pla\t,  v.  a.  (Compare  To  Plat.)  To 
fold,  to  double,  as  cloth ;  leks  commonly  in  modern 
use,  to  weave,  to  braid,  to  entangle,  to  involve;  which 
senses  are  now  more  commonly  expressed  by  To  Plat. 

Plait,  8.  (Often  wrongly  pronounced  Pleat.)  A  foki, 
a  double,  particularly  of  cloth. 

Plait'-er,*.  One  that  plaits. 

PLAN=plail,  *.  Strictly,  the  representation  of  some- 
thing on  a  plane,  as  the  ichnograuhy  of  a  building ; 
scheme,  generally ;  project  detailed. 

7b  Plan,  v.  a.  To  scheme,  to  devise. 

Plan'-ner,  s.  One  who  forms  plans. 

PLA  NARY.-— See  under  Plaue. 

To  PLANCH=plantch,  11  :  v.  a.  To  plank  ;  to 
patch. 

The   vowel   in   this  word  and  its  relations  was 
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originally  the  digraph  an,  and  the  pi  jnunciation  cor- 
respondent,—See  Prin.  123.  [Obs.] 
The  sign  =  to  UMd  alter  mod«t  oftpalllog  that  hart  ao  irregularity  of  toond 

mish-un,  i,  e.  mission,  165:  vlrh-un,  t,  e,  vision,  165:  tKin,  166 :  thSn,  166, 
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Planch'-ed,  a.  Made  of  boards.    [Shaks.] 

Planch'-eT,  *.  A  floor  of  board*.   [Ob».  or  local.] 

Plauch'-ing,  «.  The  laying  of  floor*  ;  flooring. 

PLANE=pla\n,  *.  A  level  superficies. — See  alae  at 
mentioned  with  the  verb. 

To  Plane,  v.  a.  To  level,  to  smooth,  to  free  from  in- 
equalities :  hence,  a  pLine,  a  carpenter's  tool ;  and 
hence,  To  plane,  to  make  smooth  by  using  a  plane. 

Plainer,  i .  One  who  smooths  with  a  plane. 

Pla'-nar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  plane. 

Plane'-tree. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

ty  See  Planet,  Sec,  in  the  next  class. 

To  Plan'-ish. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

PLA'-NO-coy'-CAVB,  158  :  a.  Flat  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other. 

Pla'-no-con"-»-cal,  1 05  :  a.  Flat  on  one  side,  and 
conical  on  the  other. 

Pla/-no-con//-vk^  188 :  a.  Flat  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

Plx'-no-hob'-I-zon^-t^l,  a.  Having  a  level,  hori- 
zontal surface  or  position. 

Pla'-no-8u"-bu-latb,  a.  Smooth  and  awl-shaped,— 
a  term  in  botany. 

To  Plan'-ibh,  v.  a.  To  make  smooth,  to  polish. 

Plan-im'-bt-RK,  87 :  *.  The  mensuration  of  plane 
surfaces. 

PIan'-»-met"-ri-cal,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  planimetry. 

Plan'-Z-8PHEHB,  (-sferi,  163)  *.  A  sphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane. 

Fum'-I-v&'-u-OUS,  a.  An  epithet  in  botany  applied 
to  flowers  when  made  up  of  leaves  set  together  in  cir- 
cular rows  round  a  centre,  and  so  extending  from  it. 

Plan'-i-pet"-a-l©«8,  120:  a.  Flat-leaved. 

Plane'-tree,  «.  A  large  tree  so  named  from  the 
spreading  of  Us  branches. 

PLANET=plan'-e%  14  :  t.  literally,  that  which 
wanders,— a  celestial  body  which  revolves  about  ano- 
ther. 

Plan'-et-ed,  a.  Belonging  to  planets.  [Youn-  y 

Plan'-et-or-y,  129,  12,  105 :  a.  Pertaining,  to  the 
planets ;  under  the  dominion  of  a  planet ;  produced  by 
the  planets;  erratic  as  a  planet:  Brown  uirtl  some 
other  old  writers  used  Planet'ical. 

Plan'-et-a"-ri-um,  90,  41:  f.  An  astronomical 
machine  which  exhibits  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

Plan'-et-Btruck,  a.  Blasted;  amazed. 

PLANK,  plingk,  158  :  *.  A  broad  piece  of  timber, 
generally  understood  as  thicker  than  a  board. 

To  Plank,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  planks. 

PLANNER.— See  under  Plan. 

PLANO-CONCAVE,  &c— See  under  Plane. 

PLANT=pl*nt,  11 :  s.  The  sole  of  the  foot 

PlantVain,  99  :  «.  A  herb,  said  to  be  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  sole  of  the  foot;  also  a  tree  in 
the  West  Indies. 

PLANT=plant,  11 :  *.  An  organized  being  destitute 
of  sensation ;  any  thing  produced  from  seed ;  any 
vegetable  production ;  in  a  special  sense,  a  sapling. 
To  Plant,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  into  the  ground  in 
order  to  grow,— to  set;  to  procreate,  to  generate:  to 
place,  to  fix ;  to  settle,  to  establish ;  to  fill  or  adorn 
with  something  planted ;  to  direct,  as  a  cannon : — neu. 
To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 

Plant'-ed,  part.  a.  8et :  Shakspeare  uses  it  to  sig- 
nify settled,  well-grounded. 

Planner,  *.  One  who  plants  or  cultivates,  specially 
in  the  West  Indies. 

PlantMng,  *.  Plantation;  something  planted. 

Plantf-age,  «.  A  herb,  [Shaks. ;]  herbage. 

Plant'-al,  a.  Belonging  to  plants.  [Glanvil.] 

Plant-a'-iion,  89 
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Plant'-Z-CLE,  101  :  «.  A  young  plant,  [Darwin;]  a 

plant  in  embryo,  otherwise  a  PlantuU. 
Plant'-ain,  «.  A  herb  ;  a  West  Indian  tree;  but  asc 

under  Plant,  the  sole  of  the  foot 
Pi.anij-CANB,  s.  Sugar-eane  from  the  seed. 
Plant7- lou 8 b,  152  :  «.  An  insect  that  infests  plants 
PLANXTY,  plangkV-teij,  158,  154,  105 :  a.  Aa 

Irish  dance. 
PLASH  =plash,  f.  A  pond,  a  puddle. 
Plash'-y,  a.  Filled  with  paddles,  watery. 
To  Plash,  v.  a.    To  make  a  noise  by  moving  or  dis- 

turbing  water ;  more  commonly,  to  splash. 
To  PLASH=plash,  v.  a.  To  splice  or  interweave 

with  reference  to  branches  of  trees.  [Evelyn-] 
Plash,  9.  Branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other 

branches.  [Mortimer.] 
PLASM,   plazm,   158 :    *.    A  mould,  a  matrix  is 

which  something  is  formed. 
Plas-roat'-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Plastic.  [More.] 
Plas'-tic,  68 :  1      „    .  «     .     - 

Plas'-ti4ml,    J*  Having  power  to  grve  form. 

PlaV-TER,  «.  A  substance  used  in  moulding  or  fanning 
figures,  generally  a  species  of  gypsum  reduced  to 
a  paste ;  also  a  composition  of  lime,  water,  and  other 
things,  with  which  walls  are  overlaid. — See  also  lom. 

To  Plas'-ter,  v.  a.  To  overlay  aa  with  plaster;  to 
smooth  over. — See  lower. 

PW-ter-er,  f.  He  whose  trade  is  to  plaster  walla. 

Plaa/-ter-ing,  *.  Work  done  by  a  plasterer. 

Plas'-teT-Btone,  «.  Gypsum  used  for  making  plaster. 

Plae'-ter,  s.  A  glutinous  or  adhesive  salve  used  fcr 
healing  wounds. 

To  Plas'-ter,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  medicinal  piastre 

PLASTRON=plaV-tron,  #.'  (Compare  To  Plash, 
to  splice ;  and  To  Plat)  Leather  or  other  substance 
forming  a  texture  for  the  breast,  which  a  fencing- 
master  uses  for  a  protection  while  teacbinjr. 

To  PLAT=pla"t,  v.  a,  (Compare  To  Plait.)  To 
weave,  to  make  by  texture. 

Plat,  t.  Work  formed  by  platting. 

Plat'-teT,  *.  One  who  plats. — See  also  in  the  next 
class. 

PLAT=pl&t,  a.  adv.  and  «.  (Compare  Plane) 
Primarily,  flat  level,  plain  :  hence,  plain  in  a  ncura- 
tive  sense :  [Obs.]— a*>.  Plainly ;  smoothly  ;  down- 
right :  [Obsj— s.  A  smooth  or  level  portion  of  ground, 
otherwise  called  a  plot 

PI  at'- band,  «.  A  border  of  flowers 
cling  a  plat ;  hence,  a  border. 

PI  at'- form,  t.  A  level  formed  by  contrivance ; 
the  iconography  of  an  intended  building ;  a  « 
a  plan :  a  flat  floor  of  wood  or  stone  rained,  above  the 
ground ;  a  flat  floor  generally. 

Plat'-ane,  99  :  *.  The  plane-tree,  so  called  from  its 
broad  leaves. 

Plate,  «.  A  flat  or  extended  piece  of  metal ;  amour 
in  flat  pieces  distinguished  from  maU ;  an  almost  flat 
vessel  from  which  provisions  are  eaten  at  table  :  the 
metal  out  of  which  plate  of  various  kinds  is  ueoalft 
made ;  heoce,  the  Spanish  name  for  wrought  silver.— 
See  the  next  class. 

To  Plate,  v.  a.  To  arm  with  plate  armour :  to  beat 
into  thin  flat  pieces.— See  also  in  the  next  class, 

Vi^-TEAX/,  (pl<l-to',  [Fr.]  170)  f.  A  large  orna- 
mental dish  for  the  centre  of  a  table. 

Plat/-t\ER,  *.  A  large  shallow  dish. 

Plat'-en,  9.  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  a  annOc* 
press. 

PlatZ-f-pus,  «.  A  flat-footed  quadruped  of  Kew 
Holland,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  bUL 

PLATE=plate,  s.  Wrought  silver :  (see  Plato  in  ths 
previous  class ;)  something  made  of  silver. 

To  Plate,  v.  a.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  a  thin  coal- 
ing or  wash  of  silver^  as    To  gild  is  to  cover  with  a 


t .  Act  of  planting ;  place  planted  ; 
figuratively,  a  colony. 

Ths  ■chemet  entire,  and  tbt  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Poweit:  gatt'-waxj:  chiy-mao  :  pd-pfr:  1&»:  g&d :  j'5o,  i.  e.  jew,  55 :  a,t,\,&c. 
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coating  of  gold:  "  To  plat*  sin  with  gold,"  as  used 
by  Shakspeare,  is,  to  cover  sin  with  plates  of  gold : 
compare  Plate  in  the  previous  class. 

Pla'-ting,  8.  The  art  of  covering  with  a  coating  of 
silvers  a  coating  of  silver. 

Plat7-/-*.*,  92,  105,  98  :  s,  A  silver-coloured  metal, 
heavier  than  gold,  discovered  in  Pern,  and  first  made 
known  in  Europe  about  1?50  ;  also  called  Flat 'in  um. 

PLATONISM,  pla'-tA-nizm,  «.  The  philosophy 
of  Plato,  of  which  the  leading  doctrine,  however  it 
may  be  denied  by  some  modern  commentators,  is  the 
independence  of  God  or  spirit  and  matter,  as  the  two 
distinct  eternal  principles  by  which  all  things  exist ; 
the  one  operating  formatively  on  the  other,  but  not 
creatively. 

Pla'-to-nut,  8.  One  who  adheres  to  Platonism. 

To  Pla'-to-nize,  v.  a.  To  think  with  or  as  Plato. 

Plo-ton'-ic,  88 :1  a.    Relating    to    the    philosophy, 

Plo-ton'-tf-cal,  /  opinions,  or  school  of  Plato  : 
Platonic  Une  is  a  love  between  the  sexes  wholly 
spiritual,  or  unmixed  with  carnal  desires:  Platonic 
year  is  the  period  which,  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  will  bring  the  stars  and  constellations  to 
their  former  places  with  respect  to  the  equinoxes, 
generally  calculated  at  about  250,000  years. 

PLATOON=rpM-t55n',  «.  A  body  of  soldiers  com. 
pact  as  a  bail,— *  small  square  body  of  musketeers, 
who  strengthen  the  angle  of  a  larger  square,  er  a  body 
for  any  purpose  separate  from  the  main  body. 

PL  ATTER.— See  under  To  Plat,  and  with  Plate  under 
Plat.— See  Platttus  under  Plat. 

PLAUDIT=pliV-dit,  t.  Applause:  the  original 
word  is  Plau'-dfte,  which  old  authors  sometimes  use. 

Plau'-dt-tor-y,  a.  Commending  by  applause. 

Plau'-give,  (-civ,  152)  a.  Applauding ;  in  Shak- 
speare, and  others  of  his  day,  plausible. 

PlaV-01-bls,  (pltV-ze-bl,  151,  105,  101)  a. 
That  gains  approbation ;  hence  the  usual  meaning, 
superficially  pleasing,  specious,  popular. 

Plau'  rt-bly,  ad.  With  fair  show,  speciously ;  among 
old  authors,  with  applause. 

P]au'-«-bl*-neM, «.  Plausibility. 

Plau'-«-bU"-i-ty,  «.  Speciousness. 

7b  PLAY*plau,  v,  it.  and  a.  To  sport,  to  frolic, 
to  act  not  in  the  way  of  a  task,  but  for  pleasure : 
hence,  to  act  or  operate  with  ease,  or  as  the  easy  effect 
of  nature,  of  skill,  or  contrivance;  to  act  as  if  for 
sport,  though  to  the  suffering  or  injury  of  another, 
often  followed  by  upon  or  with ;  to  wanton ;  to  game ; 
to  trick;  to  perform  i—aet.  To  put  in  oreration;  to 
use  an  instrument  of  music;  to  act,  to  perform. 

Play,  S.  Occupation  for  delight  or  amusement;  a 
eomedy  or  tragedy  acted  for  amusement,  and  hence,  a 
literary  work  in  a  dramatic  form;  a  game ;  game  or 
contest  for  a  stake ;  practice  in  any  contest;  action  ; 
manner  of  action ;  irregular  action ;  room  for  action, 
swing;  act  of  touching  an  instrument;  jest,  not 
earnest. 

Play'-cr,  36 :  #.  One  that  plays ;  hence  many  special 
senses, — an  actor,  a  gamester,  a  musician,  &c. 

Play'-fal,  117:  a.  Sportive;  full  of  levity. 

Play'-ftfl-ly,  ad.  In  %  sportive  manner. 

Play'-fal-ness,  *•  Sportiveness. 

Play'-some,  107:  a.  Playful.  [Ob*,  or  Poet] 

Play'-gome-nes*,  #.  Playfulness. 

tj^  Other  compounds  are  Ptntf-bill,  (printed  notice  of  a 
play  ;)  Plat/ -book ;  Play'. day,  or  Play'ing-day ;  Play*- 
debt,  (debt  contracted  by  gaming ;)  liai/JtUow,  in 
ancient  waters  Plau'-fire;  Ptay'-game;  Flay'. house, 
(theatre;)  Piay'-male;  Play' -pleasure,  (idle  amuse- 
ment, a  word  used  by  Bacon;)  Ptay'thing;  Play'- 
Wright,  (a  maker  of  dramas,  in  contempt;)  ace. 

PLEA=ple*,  $.  That  which  is  alleged  in  support  of 
a  demand ;  an  allegation ;  an  apology,  an  excuse j  the 
act  or  form  of  pleading  in  a  court  or  law. 

To  Plkad,  v.  a.  and  a.  To  offer  pleas  or  allegations 
as  arguments  for  or  agatniis^mi  thing  ;  to  argue  before 


a  court  of  justice ;  to  be  offered  as  a  plea:— act.  To 
allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to  defend,  to  discuss ; 
to  oner  as  an  excuse. 

Plead'-er,  «.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against ;  spe- 
cially, one  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Plead'- in g,  f.  Act  or  form  of  a  plea;  in  the  plural, 
mutual  altercations  of  plaintiff  and  defendant 

Plead'-o-blf,  a.  That  may  be  pleaded. 

To  PLEACH=-plettch,  v.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  plat,  to 
interweave.  [Shaks.] 

PLEASANCE,  PLEASANT,  &c— See  iu  the 
ensuing  class. 

To  PLEASE-plezt,  103, 151, 189 :  v.  a.  and  *. 
To  delight  to  gratify ;  to  satisfy :  To  be  pleased  ie,  to 
take  pleasure  in :  To  be  phased  with,  to  approve :  To 
be  pleated,  (as  an  expression  of  ceremony,)  to  like : — 
neu.  To  give  pleasure;  to  gain  approbation;  to  like; 
to  condescend. 

Plea*'-ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  way  to  be  delighted. 

Plea*'-er,  s.  One  that  courts  favour. 

PleasMng,  a.  Giving  pleasure ;  gaining  approval. 

PleaV-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 

PleaV-ing^ness,  f .  Quality  of  being  pleasing. 

Please'-man,  *.  A  pick-thank.  [Shaks.] 

VlraJ-awt,  (pleV-ant,  120, 151, 12)  a.  Pleasing, 
agreeable;  cheerful,  gay;  fitted  to  raise  mirth. 

PleW-ant-ly,  ad.  Giving  delight;  gaily,  merrily; 
lightly,  ludicrously. 

PleW-ant-ness,  #.  Delightrolnees ;  geyety. 

Pleat'-ance, «.  Pleasantry.  [Obs.] 

PleW-ant-rjr,  # •  Gayety,  merriment ;  sprightly  say- 
ing; livery  talk. 

PULifl'-rjRR,  (plfeh'-'oor,  120,  147)  s.  Gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  or  of  the  mind ;  some  enjoyment 
or  delight  lasting  for  a  time  and  then  ceasing ;  loose 
gratification;  approbation;  what  the  will  dictates; 
choice. 

7b  PlfaZ-ure,  v.  «.  To  give  pleasure  to. — [Supported 
by  good  authority,  but  not  elegant] 

PleoZ-u-ra-bl*,  101:  a.  Delightful. 

PleW-K-ra-bly,  ad.  With  pleasure. 

PleW-M-ra-bltf-ness,  «.  Quality  of  giving  pleasure. 

PleW-ttre-ftfl,  a.  Pleasant  [Obs.] 

PlenV-it-rist,  *.  One  devoted  to  pleasure.    [Brown.] 

19* The  compounds  are  Picas' ure-boat ;  Picas' urecar- 
riage;  Pleasure-ground;  &c. 

PLEBEIAN,  ple-be'-yan,  s.  and  a.  One  of  tho 
common  people  '.—adj.  Belonging  to  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  popular ;  vulgar,  low,  common :  old  authors  formed 
from  this  a  collective  noun  Ple-be'-iance,  (common- 
alty,) which  Is  no  longer  used.  Ptebe'iaaim  and 
Plebe'ity,  for  vulgarity,  are  scarcely  authorized. 

PLEDGE=pl£dge,  f.  Something  put  in  pawn  ;  a 
gage,  a  surety,  a  hostage ;  a  health  in  drinking. 

To  Pledge,  v.  a.  To  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  secure 
by  a  pledge ;  to  invite  to  drink  by  a  pledge,  which 
pledge  was  originally  a  proof,  by  drinking  first  that 
the  liquor  was  not  poisoned ;  or  a  promise  that  no 
dagger  should  be  lifted  against  the  drinker  while  off 
his  guard:  the  pledge  thus  at  first  understood  being 
subsequently  interpreted  as  a  warranty  of  hearty 
good  wilL 

Pled'-grr,  *.  One  who  offers  a  pledge  ;  one  who  drinks 
to,  or  drinks  in  return  to  another. 

PLEDGET=pl£d'-g£t,  14:  «.  A  small  mass  of  lint 

PLEIADS,  ple'-yodz,  146,  143:  s.  pi.  The 
seven  stars,  a  northern  constellation ;  the  uncontracted 
classical  word  is  Pleiades,  (ple'-yad-etz,  101.) 

PLENAL=ple'-nal,  a.  Full,  complete.  [B»  &  Fl.] 

Ple'-nar-y,  a.  and  t.  Full,  entire,  complete: — *• 
Decisive  procedure,  a  law  term. 

Ple'-nar-i-ly,  ad.  Fully,  completely. 

Ple'-nar-i-ness,  «.  Fulness,  completeness, 

Ple'-num,  t.  Fulness  of  matter  in  space.  [Let] 
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Ple'-nist,  8.  One  that  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of 
matter. 

To  Plbn'ish,  v.  a.  To  fill.  [Reeve.  1657.] 

Plen'-ar-ty,  «.  State  of  a  benefice  when  occupied. 

Pien'-i-tude,  S.  Fulness,  the  contrary  to  vacuity  ;  re- 
pletion; exuberance;  completeness. 

Plen'-i-lirne,  109 :  *.  A  full  moon.  [Pedantic.] 

Plen'-t-lu"-n<i  r-y,  a.  Relating  to  the  lull  moon.  [Brown.] 

Plen-ip'-o-tence,  *.  Fulness  of  power. 

Plen-ip'-O-tent,  a.  Invested  with  rail  power. 

PIen'-i-po-ten"-/i-ar-y,  (-sh'ar-^,  147,  103)  «. 
and  a.  A  negociator  invested  with  full  power  i—adj. 
Having  the  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary. 

Plbn'-tk-ohs,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Plen'-TK,  105:  «.  Fulness,  abundance,  a  quantity 
more  than  enough  :  fruitfuluess,  exuberance;  a  state 
of  sufficiency :  it  is  very  often  used  inelegantly  or 
colloquially  fur  Plentiful. 

Pleo'-fc-fwl,  117:  a.  Abundant,  plenteous. 

Plen'-U'-fcl-ljr,  o<L  Copiously,  abundantly. 

Plen'-ti-ful-nesi,  *.  Abundance ;  fertility. 

Plen'-te-o«8,  120,  147:  a.  Copious,  plentiful. 

Plen'-te-ous-ly,  ad.  Copiously,  plentifully. 

Plen'-te-Ott8-I)es8,  $,  Abundance,  plenty. 

Plenum. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

PLEONASM,  ple'-6-nazm,  158  :  *.  (Compare 
the  previous  class.)  A  redundant  expression  in  speak- 
ing or  writing.  [Rhetoric.] 

Ple-o-nas,'-tic,  88 : )  a.    Pertaining  to   the   pleo- 

Ple/-o-nairv-ti-cal,     J  nasm  ;  redundant. 

Ple/-0-Daa"-ti-cal-ly,  att.    With  redundancy. 

e»T*  These  words  are  capable  of  a  general  application, 
and  Pleonatt  has  been  used  for  the  name  of  a  mineral 
with  an  abundance  of  facets. 

PLEROPHORY,  pli-roC-or^,  163,  105 :  *. 

Fulness,  or  firmness  of  persuasion.  [Barrow.] 
PLESH,  used  by  Spenser  for  Plash. 
PLETHORA-plW-A-ra,  92  :    $.     A  fulness; 

(See  the  classes  before  the  last  word ;)  it  is  applied  to 
*  '  ....  -  .  <flj 


fulness  of  blood  or  of  humors,  producing 

Fleth'ory,  the  English  form  of  the  word,  is  now  little 

used. 
PleM'-o-ref-ic,  88 :  a.  Plethoric. 
Ple-Mor'-ic,  a.    Having  a  full  habit, 
PLETHRUM,  pleW-rum,  *.    An  ancient  Greek 

measure,  as  some  suppose  240  feet. 
PLEURA,  plW-rd,  109:  *.    A  thin  membrane 

which  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
Pl«*-ri-sy,  s.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
Plen-rit'-ic,  88  : 1  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  diseased  with 
PlfK-rit'-i-cal,   }  pleurisy. 
PLEVIN=spl5v'-Ill,  #.  Warrant  or  assurance. 
PLEXUS,   pl8ckV-u»,    188:    *.    A  weaving,— 

applied  as  a  name  to  any  union  of  fibres  or  similar 

substances. 
PLIABLE,  pli'-A-bl,  101  :  a.  Easy  to  be  bent; 

flexible,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Pli'-a-blt-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being  pliable. 
Pli'-a-bir-i.ty,  84,  105:  *.  Pliableness. 
Pli'-jnt,  a.  Bending,  flexible ;  easy  to  take  a  form; 

easily  complying;  easily  persuaded. 
Pli'-ant-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  pliant 
Pli'-<m-cy,  t.  Easiness  to  be  bent 
PLICA. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PLICATURE=pHck'-4-tAre,  147 :  s.  A  doubling, 

a  plaiting.  [More. J 
Pli-ca'-/ion,  105,  89  :  *.  A  folding  ;  a  fold. 
Placate,  Pli'-ca-ted,  2:  a.  Platted  or  folded. 
Pli'-ca,  «.  A  putting  or  tangling,  applied  to  a  disease 

of  the  hair  peculiar  to  Poland. 
Pll'-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fold. 

The  tcbsmss  tntiro,  and  the  principle  to  which  tht  number*  refer,  precede  ths  Dictionary. 
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Pli'-eTf,  s.  pi. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  PLIGHT,  plitt,  115,  162:  «.  a.  (Allien  to 
the  previous  class,  but  from  Saxon  instead  of  Latin.) 
To  braid,  to  weave,  to  plait  [Ob*.] 

P\ight,  «.  A  fold,  a  plait ;  a  plaid.  [Ob*.] 

To  Ply,  5  :  v.  *.  To  bend,  to  form  a  doable. 

Ply,  «.  A  plait,  a  fold.  [Obsolescent] 

Pll'-er*,  9.  pi*  An  instrument  for  holding  tomalhing 
in  order  to  bend  it. 

PLIGHT,  plltc,  t.  Condition,  case  ;  as  Goo** 
plight;  Bad  plight;  for  other  senses  see  the  fixrguisg 
and  tlie  next  class. 

To  PLIGHT,  pliU,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to  give  as 
surety. 

PlfyAt,  8.  Pledge,  gage. 

PliyAt'-CT,  t.  One  that  plights.  [Shake.] 

PLlNTH=plTnffc,  #.  The  square  member  tint  serve* 
for  the  foundation  of  the  base  of  a  column  ;  the  cos- 
respondent  member  on  which  a  statue  is  fixed. 

To  PLOD=pl6d,  v.  ft.  To  toil,  to  drudge ;  to  travel 
laboriously ;  to  study  heavily. 

Plod'-deT,  «.  A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  man. 

Plod'-ding,  f.  Dull,  persevering  toil  in  any  thing. 

PLOT=plot,  t.  A  plat  of  which  word  it  Is  only  a 
different  orthography  in  the  seuse  of  a  level  portion  of 
ground ;  Sidney  uses  it  with  some  extension  of  mean- 
ing to  signify  a  plantation  laid  out 

To  Plot,  v.  a.  To  describe  according  to  knnograpay. 

PLOT=pl6t,  t.  A  scheme,  a  plan;  a  conspiracy; 
stratagem;  contrivance;  an  affair  complicated  and 
embarrassed  with  the  intention  of  being  unravelled, 
as  the  story  of  a  play. 

To  Plot,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  scheme,  to  contrive ;  espe- 
cially, to  form  schemes  of  mischief  against  another, 
commonly  against  those  in  authority  :— act.  To  con- 
trive.— See  also  the  previous  class. 

Plot'-ter,  $,  One  that  plots ;  a  conspirator. 

PLOUGH,  plow,  162:  «.  The  instrument  with 
which  the  furrows  are  made  for  receiving  the  seed; 
figuratively,  tillage ;  a  kind  of  plane. 

To  Plough,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  tarn  up  the  groand  with 
a  plough : — act.  To  turn  up  with  a  plough ;  to  bring 
to  view  by  the  plongh,  with  up;  to  furrow ;  to  tear  as 
with  a  plough ;  to  cut  or  smooth  with  a  Joiner/a  or 
stationer's  instrument 

PlouyA'-cT,«.  One  who  ploughs. 

Plou^A'-ing,  *.  Operation  by  the  plough. 

JeT*  The  compounds  are  Plough' -alm$,  (an  ancient  con- 
tribution of  one  penny  to  the  church  for  every  plough- 
land  ;)  Plough'-bote,  (wood  allowed  to  a  tiauuit  tor  the 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry;)  Ptomgkkm,; 
Phugh'-man,  (which signify, beside  their liternlnieaa- 
iitg,  a  rude  rustic  ignorant  boy  or  man,  or  a  strong 
laborious  man,  generally ;)  PUmgh'-land,  (a.  Cum  for 
corn,  but  definitely,  a  carucate,  which  see  ;)  Piommk- 
Mon'day,  (the  Monday  for  beginning  work  arvr 
twelfth  day,  or  the  termination  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ;)  Plough'-thare,  (the  part  of  the  plough  which 
shares  or  cuts  the  ground ;)  &c 

PLOVER,  pluv^cr,  116:  #.  A  lapwing. 

To  PLUCK=pluck,  v.  a.  To  pull  with  nunblesjesm> 
to  pull,  to  draw,  to  act  upon  by  forcible  traction ;  the 
particles  down,  of,  on,  away,  up,  into,  ofWn  £>Uov 
and  modify  its  meaning:  in  a  special  use,* to  sirin 
feathers  from:  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit  U  to 
assume  or  resume  courage, 

PLUCK=pluck,  #.  (Compare  the  previous  word.) 
The  heart  liver,  and  lights  drawn  from  a  sheep,  ox.  or 
other  animal  of  the  butchers*  market ;  in  low  Agumtive 
u*e,  courage. 

PLUG=plug, «.  Any  thing  to  stop  a  hole,  bat  lawger 
than  a  peg, — a  stopple. 

7fc  Plug,  v.a.  To  stop  with  a  plug. 

PLUM=plum,  «.  A  fruit  with  a  stone  ;  a  grape 
dried  in  the  sun.— a  raisin ;  in  City  cant  now  obso- 
lescent the  sum  of  osw  hundred  thousand  i 
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the  person  possessing  a  monlcd  plum ;  as  an  obsolete 

adj.  see  Plump. 
tgr  The  compounds  are  Plmm'-cake;  Plum-por'-ridge; 

Piumpmd'-ding ;  Ptum'-trce;  Sec 
PLUMAGE.— See  under  Plume 
PLUMB=plum,  156:  *.  and  ad.  Literally,  lead; 

a  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line,— a 

Jilum met :— erfo.  In  the  manner  of  lead* — perpen- 
licularly.  as  To  fell  plumb  down;  often  ignorantly 
written  plump. 

PlumoMine,  «.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

To  Plum£,  v.  a.  To  sound ;  to  search  by  a  line  with 
a  weight  at  the  end. 

Plumo^r,  (plum'-er)  *.    One  who  work*  in  lead. 

Plumo'-er-y,  «.    Works  of  lead. 

Plum'-bb-jw,  (-b^-an,  12)    )  a.     Consisting    of 

Pi.um'-bb-ops,  (-b£-U8,  120)  J  or  resembling  lead; 
heavy;  dull. 

Plum-ba'-go,  f.  A  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  popularly  called  black  lead. 

Plum-biv'-er-o&s,  120:  a.    Producing  lead. 

Plum'-MBT,  s.  A  weight  of  lead  by  which  depths  are 
sounded,  and  perpendicularity  ascertained. 

Plum'-miog,  *.  The  operation  of  sounding  or  searching 
among  miners. 

PLUME,  pl'Som,  109:  «.  Feather  of  a  bird; 
feather  worn  as  an  ornament :  Chapman  uses  it  for  a 
crest  of  any  sort;  token  of  honour,  prize  of  contest; 
pride,  toworing  mien ;  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  seed 
of  a  plant  which  in  Us  growth  becomes  the  trunk, 
sometimes  called  a  Plumule. 

To  Plume,  v,  a.  To  pick  and  adjust  plumes  or 
feathers;  to  feather;  to  place  as  a  plume;  to  adorn 
with  plumes;  in  another  sense,  to  strip  of  feathers, 
to  strip. 

Plu'-mage,  «.    Feathers  ;  suit  of  leathers. 

Plir'-iny,  a.    Feathered;  covered  with  feathers. 

PI«'-mow8,  120:  a.  Featheiy,  resembling  feathers. 

PI*-mos/-i-ty,  84  :  «.    State  of  having  feathers. 

PUmeMess,  a.    Without  leathers. 

Plu-imy'-er-oifs,  77,  120:  a.    Feathered. 

Plw'-mi-pede,  a.    Having  feet  covered  with  feathers. 

Pj.r/ME-AiAuM,  «.  Feathery  alum,  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

PLUMMET,  PLUM  MING.— Sounder  Plumb. 

PLU  MPs  plump,  a.  #.  and  ad.  Full  with  sub- 
stance; round  and  sleek  with  fulness  of  flesh:  it  is 
often  confounded  with  plumb ;  a  plump  lie  may  mean  a 
/W/ or  round  lie,  but  more  likely  a  downright  lie:—*. 
Things  forming  one  lump  or  mass,  now  written  clump; 
as  *  plump  (clump)  of  Xxmt.—ndv.  With  the  force  of ' 
something  round  and  full. 

To  Plump,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  fatten,  to  swell,  to 
render  plump:— a«*.  To  grow  plump;  to  fall  or  sink 
down  with  the  effect  of  something  round  and  lull ;  to 
sink  plumb  down :— See  Plumb. 

Plump7-*/,  a.    Plump,  fat ;  a  ludicrous  word. 

Plump'-Jy,  ad.    Roundly,  fully. 

PI ump'-ness,  f.    Fulness ;  disposition  to  fulness. 

Plump'-rr,  #.    Something  to  givo  the  appearance  of 

Slumpness,  as  to  the  cheeks ;  a  vote  given  to  one  can- 
idate,  when  more  than  one  are  to  be  elected,  which 
night  have  been  divided  among  the  number  to  be 
elected :  he  who  does  this  is  also  said  to  plump  hit  vote, 
and  to  him  therefore  is  also  applied  the  term  a  plumper, 
or  one  who  plumps :  the  word  is  liable  in  low  use  to 
other  applications ;  thus  a  full,  unqualified  lie  is  called 

pl(jm?orridge,  PLUMPUDDING,  &c 

—See  Plum,  &c. 
PLUMPY,  PLUMPLY,  &c— See  under  Plump. 
PLUM  Y.— See  under  Plume. 
To  PLUNDER*=plun'.d<rr,  v.  a.    To  pillage;  to 

take  as  private  property  in  warfare  j  to  rob  as  a  thief. 
Plun'-deT,  f.    Pillage;  spoil 
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Plurr'-der-er,  *.    Hostile  pillager;  a  thief. 

To  PLUNGE=»pliing&,  ».  a.  and  n.  To  put 
suddenly  into  water,  or  other  thine  supposed  liquid ; 
to  put  into  any  state  suddenly ;  to  hurry  into ;  to  force 
in  suddenly :  ntu.  To  fall  or  rush  as  into  water;  U 
due ;  to  fall  or  rush  into  any  hatard  or  distress;  tc 
throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  a 
horse. 

Plunge,  «.    Act  of  plunging ;  distress. 

Plun  -g*T,  8.  He  or  that  which  plunges ;  a  diver ;  a 
cylinder  in  pomps. 

Plun'-gy,  a.    Wet.  [Chancer.] 

Plunge-on,  «.    A  sea  bird. 

PLU NK  ET—  plu ng'-ke't, ».   A  kind  of  blue. 

PLURAL,  plW-ral,  109:  a.  More  than  one; 
expressing  more  than  one. 

Plss'-ral-ly,  ad.    In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 

Plw'-ral-ut,  8.  He  who  has  more  than  one, — applied 
to  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  more  benefices  than  oue. 

Plif-ral'-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  State  of  being  plural ;  a 
number  more  than  one;  more  benefices  than  one; 
majority. 

Piir/-ri-Sjr,  t,  A  word  need  by  our  old  dramatists  to 
signify  superabundance,  and  being  pronounced  exactly 
as  Pleurisy,  the  disease,  liable  to  be  alluded  to  also  as 
a  disease. 

Plus,  ad.  More:  a  character  in  algebra  marked 
thus,+. 

PLUSH=plusb,  #.  A  kind  of  woollen  velvet;  a 
shaggy  cloth. 

PLUSHER^plush'-tT,  f.    A  sea  fish. 

PLUTONIAN,  pl'oo-to'-nl-an,  a.  and  #.  Re- 
lating to  Pluto :  dark,  infernal ;  relating  to  the  regions 
of  fire,  as  Neptunian  to  those  of  water }  hence,  an 
epithet  of  the  theory  of  the  Plutonists:— ».  A  Plu- 
tonist. 

Pli/-tO-nist,  «.  One'  who  adopts  the  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  world  in  its  present  state  from  igneous 
fusion. 

PLUVIAL,  pi '5o*-?i-£l,  90:  a.  and  «.  Rainy, 
relating  to  rain :— «.  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak. 

VW-vi-ow,  120:  a.    PlnviaL 

Pli*/-Vi-am,/-e-t*r,  $.  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  water  that  fells  in  rain. 

To  PLY,  (to  bend,)  PLY,  &a—  See  under  To 
Plight 

To  PLY=ply,  v.  a,  and  ».  To  work  at  closely  or 
with  repetition;  to  practise  diligently;  to  follow  for 
any  end  with  pressing  acts  s—*eu.  To  work  steadily; 
to  busy  one's  self;  to  go  in  haste;  to  offer  service :  in 
the  last  two  senses  the  verb  is  originally  active,  sig- 
nifying, to  ply  a  journey,  to  ply  offer*  often/ice. 

SJ9T  For  Plyers  see  Pliers  along  with  To  Ply  (to  bend) 
under  To  Plight 

Ply'-ing,  f*  Importunate  solicitation;  as  a  naval  term, 
an  endeavour  to  make  way  against  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

PNEUMATIC  uu-maV-tck,  88,   1157,   110: 

PNEUMATICAL,  nu-maV-£-cal,J  a.  Relating 
to  the  air,  or  to  the  breath  as  derived  from  the  air; 
or  to  spirit,  which  breath  or  air  figuratively  represents : 
see  Spirit  # 

Pneu-mat'-ics,  t,  pL  That  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  air,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  it  is 
condensed,  rarified,  or  gravitates ;  in  the  schools,  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  substances. 

Pneu'-ma-toV'-o-gy,  87 :  e.  T.ie  doctiine  of  the 
properties  of  elastic  fluids ;  also,  the  doctriue  of  spi- 
ritual substances. 

Pneu'-ma-tor//-o-gist,  *.  One  versed  in  pnenmatology. 

Pneu/-mo-to-loy//->-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  pnen- 
matology. 

Pnbu-mat'-O-crlb,  101:  «•  A  tumor  filled  or 
caused  by  air,  generally  a  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

pHMV-my-lU-A,  90 :  #.  A  disease  whkh  affects  the 


Tbs  »ign=b  used  after  mods*  of  spelling  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  seaad. 
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breath,  or  the  lungs  as  the  organs  of  breathing ;  the 
English  term  is  Pneu'-mo-niy. 

Fbeu-mon'*ic,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  longs : — 
t.  A  medicine  for  disorders  of  the  lungs. 

7b  POACH =poatchy  v.  n.  and  a.  Literally,  to  pot 
in  a  pouch  or  pocket, — to  steal  game,  or  carry  it  off 
privately  as  in  a  bag : — act  To  plunder  by  stealth ;  to 
soften  or  make  mellow  by  keeping  in  a  pouch  or 
pocket ;  to  make  mellow  or  soft ;  and  hence,  to  soften 
by  boiling  slightly,  to  half  boil;  by  a  figurative  appli- 
cation of  the  last  sense,  to  begin  without  completing. 

Poach'-er,  36  :  *.  One  that  steals  game. 

To  POACH=poatch,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  poke  with 
something  pointed,  to  stab,  to  pleree  :—•#*.  To  be 
poked  or  penetrated  with  deep  tracks,  as  soft,  marshy 
ground;  hence  to  be  damp,  to  be  swampy.  [Obs.] 

Poach'-y,  a.  Wet  and  swampy.  [Obs.] 

Poach'-t-ness,  f.  Marshiness,  dampness. 

PoacbAard,  s.  A  duck  that  inhabits  marshes. 

POCK.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POCKET«=p6ck'-e't,  f.  A  small  pouch  or  bag  (  a 
quantity  such  as  a  bag  of  a  certain  sice  can  hold. 

To  Pock'-et,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  pocket:  To 
pock'-et  mp,  to  put  out  of  sight,  to  take  without  exami- 
nation or  complaint. 

toT*  The  compounds  are  PocX'et-booV,  (note-book  for 
the  pocket;)  PocHTetylaif,  (mirror  for  the  pocket;) 
Puck  et-mm'*y,  (for  casual  minor  expenses;)  &c. 

Pock,  r,  A  little  cyst  or  bag  of  matter, — a  pustule 
from  any  eruptive  distemper. 

Pock'-hole, «.  Pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock:  Pock'- 
mark  is  the  same. 

Pock'-fret-Un,  114:  a.  Having  pock-holes. 

Pock'-y,  a.  Having  pocks  or  pustules ;  infected  with 
an  eruptive  distemper,  but  particularly  with  the 
venereal  distemper. 

Pock'-i-neaa,  #.  State  of  being  pocky. 

Pox,  (pocks,  188)  f.  Originally,  any  eruptive  dis- 
temper ^  now,  the  venereal  disease ;  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  qualifying  word ;  as.  The  small  pom. 

POCULENT=»p6ck'-&4$nt,  a.  Fit  for  drink. 

POD=p5d,  t.  The  capsule  or  case  of  seeds  of  legu- 
minous plants. 

To  Pod,  v.  n.  To  fill  as  a  pod ;  to  produce  pods. 

Pod'-der,  s.  A  gatherer  of  pods. 

PODAGRICAL,  po-dSg'-ri-dH,  92:  a.  Afflicted 
with  gout,  gouty  ;  relating  to  the  gout, 

PODGE=p5dge,  *.  A  puddle,  a  plash.  [Skinner.] 

POEM,  POESY.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POElWpo'-it,  14 :  *.  Literally,  one  who  creates, 
applied  emphatically  to  one  who  by  extraordinary 
powers  of  imagination  so  combines  the  materials  of 
the  natural  and  moral  world  as  to  present  them  in 
new  shapes,  or  unaccustomed  and  affecting  points  of 
view,  employing  for  his  means  the  graces  and  energies 
of  metrical  language. 

Po'-et-ess,  $.  A  female  poet  Spenser  uses  Po'-et-res*. 

Po'-et-as-fcrr,  «.  A  vile,  petty  poet 

Po/-et-lau"-re-ate>  *. — See  Laureate. 

Po'-et-ry,  *.  The  compositions  of  poets ;  the  art  or 
practice  of  writing  poems. 

To  Po'-et-ize,  v.  n.  To  write  or  think  poetically. 

Po-et'-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Expressed  in  poetry ;  pertaining 

Vo-et'-i-cal,  J  to  poetry ;  suitable  to  poetry  :  as  a 
substantive  pi..  Poetics,  it  is  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
criticism  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

Po-et/-t-Cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  jioetical  manner. 

Po'-BM,  s.  The  work  of  a  poet ;  in  a  limited  sense,  a 
composition  in  verse. 

Po'-k-bt,  152:  «.  The  art  or  skill  of  composing 
poems;  poetry,  particularly  as  a  personification;  a 
short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  box,  pronounced 
po'-tey,  and  commonly  written  posy. 

POH  =  po,  inter j.  Exclamation  of  contempt 
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POIGNANT,  poy'-nant,  157:  a.  (c 

next  class.)  Sharp,  penetrating;  hence,  timni^^j 
to  the  palate ;  severe,  painful;  keen,  irritating. 

Poi'-#nant-ly,  ad.  In  a  poignant  manner. 

Poi'-^nan-cy,  t.  Sharpness;  point,  severity. 

P01NT=poynt,  29  :  #.  The  sharp  end  of  nay  fiav 
strument;  hence,  from  the  minuteness  of  a  naisml 
point,  applied  as  the  name  of  the  metaphysical  point,  or 
that  which  has  position, but  no  dimensions;  ■**— thinr 
that  resembles  the  tapering  and  sharpness  of  a  point 
in  Us  primary  sense,— an  ornamental  tag;  a  hrad 
land ;  something  that  wounds,  or  that  awaken*  atten- 
tion— thestiuf  of  an  epigram,-— the  turn  of  a  thought; 
something  that  haa  position,  though  not  the  other  con- 
dition of  a  metaphysical  point,— a  dot  or  spot;  a  division 
marked  by  a  dot)  position  laid  down ;  particular; 
mark  of  aim;  aim,  instance;  exact  place*  critical 
moment;  degree  ;  state;  punctilio;  a  note  in  nutate : 
and  hence,  in  ancient  authors,  a  tune:  Pwat-blamk. 
the  white  mark  at  which  aim  »  taken ;  hence,  as  an 
adverbial  phrase,  directly,  horisontaUy  j  Ptraf  4omaefm 
originally  a  particular  sort  of  patterned  lace,  or  a  de- 
vice worked  with  a  point  or  needle ;  hence,  rrmtiliinr 
uncommonly  nice  and  exact 

To  Point;  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sharpen  to  a  point;  to 
place  with  the  point  towards,  as  an  Indication  or  aim ; 
to  indicate;  in  old  authors,  to  appoint;  to  distinguish 
by  written  points  or  stops :— item.  To  note  by  pomtiug 
the  finger ;  to  indicate  as  a  sporting  dog ;  to  show  dis- 
tinctly ;  to  place  written  points  to  words  or  sentences: 
the  particles  out,  to,  and  at,  are  frequently  need  with 
this  verb  to  define  or  modify  its  application. 

Poinded,  a.  Having  a  sharp  point ;  directed  with 
personality;  epigrammatkal,  full  of  conceits. 

PoiDt'-ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  pointed  manner. 

Potntf-ed-ness,  #.  Sharpness;  epigrammatic 


weigh;  to  load  with 


Pointf-eT,  ft.  Any  thing  that  points ;  a  sporting  dog. 
PointMess,  a.  Blunt ;  obtuse. 
Point'-eJ,  ft.  Any  thing  on  a  point ;  a  kind  of  pencil. 
Poinr'-ing-stock,  #.  Object  or  common  ridicule, 
POISE,  poiz,  151,  189:  ft.  Force  tending  to  the 

centre,  weight;   balance,  equilibrium;    that   which 

balances. 

To  Poise,  v.  a.  To  balance,  to 
weight ;  to  be  equiponderant  to, 

POISON,  po^-zn,  151,  1 14  ;  ft.  A  juke,  a  drag, 
a  gas,  or  other  thing  of  like  nature,  that,  taken  in- 
wardly, or  applied  outwardly,  destroys  or  injures  lire ; 
venom  ;  any  thing  infectious  or  malignant 

To  Poi'-*on,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  poison ;  to  attack 
or  kill  by  poison  given ;  to  corrupt,  to  taint 

Poi'-*on-<r,  «.  One  who  poisons 

Poj'-aon-ing,  ft.  Act  of  administering  poison. 

Poi'-ton-OtfS,  120:  a.  Venomous,  having  the  qua- 
lities of  poison:  in  old  authors,  Pue*mable  and/W- 
sonful  occur. 

Poi'-son-oifS-Iy,  ad.    Venomously. 

Poi'-ton-otis-ness,  s.   Quality  of  being  poisonous. 

POITREL=poy>-treI.  #.  Armour  tor  the  breast  of 
a  horse :  it  is  also  found  by  mistake  for  PoinUL 

POKE=>poke,  ».  (Compare  Pocket  and  Pouch.)  A 
bar,  a  sack. 

To  rOKE=poke,  v.  a.  To  put  or  thrust  forward 
as  the  hand,  or  a  stick,  or  the  horns  of  a  brute-animal; 
to  search  for  as  in  the  dark  or  in  a  hole;  to  thrust  a 
stick  or  the  horns  against 

Pocking,  a.  and  *.  Drudging,  servile  j— #.  Act  of 
poking:  a  Po'kmgttich  was  one  with  which  our  an- 
cestors used  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  their  rusra. 

Po/-k#r,#.   The  iron  bar  for  stirring  the  fire. 

POLACCA=po-laV-k<*,  «.  A  three-i 


of  the  Levant:  also  written  Po  la'-cr*  (83.  Io0)  and 
Po-laW,  (76.)  ' 

POLAR,  &c—  See  in  the  ensuing  abas, 
POLE=poU,  f.    Literally,  that  which  turns  or  on 
which  something  turns, — one  of  the  extremities)  of  the 
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Tbt  schemes  rathe,  and  the  principles  to  whkb  the  numbers  refer,  precede  tht  Dictionary. 
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imaginary  axis  of  the  earth;  the  real  extremity  of 
any  axis. 

Pole'-8tar,  #.    The  north  star ;  a  guide. 

PoMar,  a.  Relating  to  the  pole ;  found  near  the  pole  ; 
issuing  from  the  regions  of  the  pole. 

Po'-iar-y,  a.    Tending  to  the  pole. 

7b  PoMar-ixe,  v.  a.  To  render  pohry ;  to  render 
[light]  incapable  of  reflection  and  transmission  in 
certain  directions,  with  allusion  to  an  imaginary  con- 
formity to  the  poles  of  a  magnet 

Fo/-laT-i-xa/r-/ton,  «.    Act  of  polarising  light 

Po-lar'-f-tg,  84 :  *•    Tendency  to  the  pole. 

POLE=pole>#.  Along,  round  pale  or 
staff;  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected ;  an  instrument  for 
measuring;  and  hence  one  length  of  the  instrument, 
definitely  fixed  at  5*  yards :  Bare  poles,  bare  masts. 

7b  Pole,  v,  a.    To  furnish  or  to  cany  with  poles. 

PoMing,  f.  'Act  of  using  poles  for  any  purpose. 

Pole'-aae,  188 :  #.    An  axe  fixed  to  a  pole. 

Pole'-da-vy,  #.  Sort  of  coarse  cloth  ;  also  AxVcfotftf 
and  PouUaciM,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  maker. 

POLE=polt,#.    A  native  of  Poland. 

Polb'-cat,  *.  The  fitchew  :  Webster  supposes  it  may 
be  a  corruption  of  Fuuf-cat,  and  not  Polish  cat. 

•JT  See  Polonaise,  &c  for  other  relations. 

POLEMARCH.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POLEMIC=po-I«m'-tck,  88 :  a.  and  *.  Literally, 
warlike,  but  as  an  English  word  always  understood  in 
the  sense  of  controversial,  disputative : — s.  A  dis- 
putant, a  controvertist :  Polem'ics,  contentions}  the 
art  or  practice  of  disputation. 

Po-lem'-r-cal,  a.    Polemic. 

PolZ-b-march,  (-mark,  161)  f.  A  ruler  of  an 
army;  applied  anciently  not  only  to  its  proper  sub. 
ject,  but  to  an  Athenian  magistrate,  who  had  the  care 
of  soldiers'  orphans,  and  of  strangers  and  sojourners. 

Po-LBm'-0-6COPB,  s.  A  view  as  of  an  army, — the  name 
of  a  perspective  glass  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye. 

POLEY-GRASS-py'-leygrW,  1 1 :  #.  A  herb. 

POLICE. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POLICY,  pol'-e-ceu.,  105  :  #.  Government,  rale ; 
the  course  or  management  of  public  affairs,  whether 
with  respect  to  foreign  powers  or  internal  arrange- 
ment ;  very  often  it  impftes  the  former  lespect  exclu- 
sively; that  which  a  man  personally  directs ;  hence 
in  Scotland,  the  pleasure-grounds  of  an  estate :  see 
other  senses  lower. 

Pol'-i-cied,  (pol'.£-cid,114)a.  Regulated;  formed 
into  a  regular  course  of  administration:  this  is  the 
proper  word,  but  Thomson  and  others  used  PoYlced, 
(p51'-!»t,  114,  143.) 

Po-lice',  (pi-lect',  104)  «.  The  regulation  or 
government  of  a  city,  town,  or  country,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  inhabitants;  the  body  of  civil  force  by  which 
a  country  or  city  is  regulated. 

Po-lscV-of-ft-Ctfr,  8.    An  officer  of  the  civil  power. 

Po-lt'oe'-man,  s.    One  of  the  ordinary  police. 

Poi/-I-or,  8.    Management  of  affairs;  hence,  pru- 
dence)  art;   stratagem:   also,  a  warrant  for  some 
peculiar  kinds  of  claim,  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
•  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a 
note  or  writing ;  but  connected  as  it  is  with  prudence 
or  management  in  its  purpose,  and  guaranteed  as  it  is 
by  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  a  Policy  of  insu- 
rance, or  of  any  other  kind,  may  fairly  be  counted  a 
relation  of  the  present  class. 
WW  See  Polish,  &c,  Polite,  &c  hereafter. 
Pol-7-tic,  81 :   a.  and  *.    Pertaining  to  polity  or 
government,  in  which  sense  political  is  mostly  used; 
versed  in  affairs,  prudent;  artful:— t.   A  politician, 
[Obs. ;]  as  a  tubs,  pi.  Politics,  the  science  of  government ; 
the  part  of  ethics  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  or 
practice  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom. 
Pol'-Htic-ly,  ad.    With  policy  ;  with  art. 
Po-litf-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  politics. 
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Po-Ht'-i-cal-ly>«rf.  With  relation  to  politics  ;  also 
with  policy,  artfully. 

Po-lit/-*-ca8"-teT,  s.    A  sorry  politician, 

Pol'-i-tic"-*an,  (-tish'-'an,  147)  s.  and  a.  One 
vened  in  politics;  a  man  of  deep  contrivance :-*#. 
[Milton  ]  Cunning,  playing  an  artful  part. 

7b  Pol'-t-tize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  politician.  LMaton  : 
prose.] 

Pol'-J-tk,  105:  «.  A  form  of  government;  civil 
constitution ;  policy,  art,  management. 

To  POLISH =p51'-i8h,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  smooth, 
to  brighten  by  attrition,  to  gloss;  to  make  elegant  of 
manners :— aev.  To  receive  a  gloss. 

Pol'-ish,  8.    Artificial  gloss  ;  elegance  of  manners. 

Pol'-ish-er,  f .    He  or  that  which  polishes. 

Pol'-ish-ing,  *.    Brightness  ;  refinement. 

Pol'-iah-a-bl*,  a.    Capable  of  polish. 

Pol'-uh-ment,  8.    Polish.  [Obsolescent.] 

Po-LrrV,  a.  Glossy, smooth, [Obs.;]  polished,  refined; 
elegant  of  manners. 

Po-HteMy,  ad.    In  a  polite  manner. 

Po-lite'-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  polite. 

Pol'-j-txub",  (-t&n)  «.  Politeness;  an  affected 
word,  or  used  to  intimate  over-acted  politeness. 
[French.] 

PoL'-j-rrjRB,  (-tire,  147)  #.    Gloss.  [Obs.] 

POLITY,  &c— See  under  Policy. 

POLL,  poll,  116  :  *.  The  head;  the  back  part  of 
the  head ;  a  list  according  to  heads ;  a  registering  ac- 
cording to  heads :  it  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  chub-fish. 

To  Poll,  v,  a.  To  lop  off  the  head  or  top  of  any 
thing,  as  trees,  or  the  horns  of  animals  ;  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  the  head,  to  clip,  to  shear;  hence,  to  plunder, 
to  strip,  to  pill;  to  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons ; 
to  enter  one's  name  in  a  register,  particularly  as  a 
voter. 

Poll'-eT,  *.  One  who  lops  or  clips;  one  who  pillages ; 
one  who  registers  himself  as  a  voter. 

Poll'-e-vil,  115:  t.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's  poll, 
or  nape  of  the  neck. 

Poll'-tax,  188;  «.    A  tax  levied  per  head. 

PoiAl^rd,  8.  A  tree  lopped ;  a  clipped  coin  ;  a  stag 
that  has  cast  his  horns:  in  all  senses  obs. :  see  it  ac- 
cording to  its  usual  sense  in  the  ensuing  class.  Pol'- 
longer  is  another  old  word  for  brushwood,  or  wood 
accustomed  to  be  lopped  for  fuel:  To  PoVlard  tot 
To  Poll  or  lop  may  also  be  met  with. 

POLLEN=poi'-l«n,  *.  A  fine  bran ;  farina ;  the 
fecundating  dust  of  plants. 

PolMen-in,  «.  A  substance  prepared  from  the  pollen 
of  tulips. 

Pol'-l^rd,  34 :  *.    Mixture  of  bran  and  meal. 

POLLICITATION,  pSMW4-ta''-»huti,  89 : 
s.  A  promise.  [Burnet] 

POLLINCTOR,  p5l-Kngk'-tor,  158:  #.  One 
who  prepared  materials  for  embalming  the  dead. 

POLLOCK=p51'-15ck,  *.  A  species  of  cod-fish: 
the  chub  is  sometimes  called  a  Pollard :  see  Poll. 

To  POLLUTE,  pol-l'SSt',  v,  a.  To  defile,  to  make 
foul  or  unclean ;  to  profane ;  to  taint  with  guilt ;  to 
corrupt  by  mixture  of  ill,  moral  or  physical ;  to  pervert 
by  pollution ;  (the  last  sense  occurs  in  Milton.) 

Pol-ltfte',  a.    Polluted.  [Milton.] 

Pol-lt/-t*T,  «.    One  that  pollutes;  a  defiler. 

Pol-lw'-ted-nesa,  8,    State  of  being  polluted. 

Pol-lt/-ting,  a.    Tending  to  defile  or  infect. 

Pol-lu,-/ton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  polluting ;  state  of  beiug 
polluted;  defilement. 

POLON  AI8E,  pAMi-naze",  151,189:  #.  A  robe 
or  dress  adopted  from  the  fashion  of  the  Poles. 

PoMo-new",  (-nex*)  t.    The  Polish  language. 

PoMonotte",  (-naze,  [Fr.]  170)  s.  A  movement 
in  music  of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  a  peculiar 
rhythm. 


The  «gn  =  la  used  afttr  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irmulantf  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mwh-un,  •*.  e.  mission,  165  :  vtzh-un,  t*.  e,  vision,  165  :  Aid,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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POLT-FOOT,po\dt'-foot,  116, 118:  #.  A  crooked 

foot :  hence,  Poit' -footed :  Pott  is  a  word  in  vulgar  use 

for  a  blow. 
POLTR<X>N==p6i-tr6t$D/,  *.    A  coward;  a  scouu- 

drel :  old  authors  use  it  as  an  adjective. 
Pol-troon'-er-*,  *.  Cowardice. 
POLVER1NE,   poT-vSr-In,   105:   *.    Calcined 

ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant,  that  have  tho  nature  of 

pearl  ashes. 
POLY.— See  Poley-graas. 
POLY.,  pol'-eu,    A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 

signifying  many,  mulliplicatkravplurality,  and  the  like. 
PoiAr-wr-cou^-sTic,  (-cow'-stick)  a.    That  multi- 
plies or  magnifies  sounds. 
Poi/-r-ANw-DRr,  #.    Plurality  of  husbands. 
Pol'-F-an^-THUS,  «.    literally,  many  flowers,— the 

name  of  a  plant  of  many  hues. 
PolZ-f-chrmt,  (-cre*st,   161)  f.    That  which  is 

useful  for  many  purposes,— a  name  used  in  medicine. 
PoLff-F-CflttO/-lTB,  161 :   «.     That   which   has  or 

gives  many  colours,— the  colouring  matter  of  saffron. 
Po-lyc'-r^-CF,  87  :  f.  Government  by  many  rulers. 
Voh-Yof-AH-Y,  87  :  f.    Plurality  of  wives. 
Pol-yg'-am-ist,  «,    One  who  upholds  polygamy. 
Pol-yg'-a-motis,  120 :  a.    Pertaining  to  polygamy. 
Pol"- f-qar'- car,  (-ke\j)  *.    Government  by  many. 
Pol'-F-olot,  a.    Having  many  languages  : — *.  One 

skillod  in  languages ;  a  book  of  many  languages. 
Pol'-F-oon,  s.    A  figure  of  many  angles ;  a  range  of 

buildings  with  several  corners  or  divisions. 
Pol-yg'-O-nal,  81 :  a.    Having  many  angles. 
Pol-yq'-O-num,  «.  That  which  has  many  knees  or 

knots,— knot-grass :  Spenser  calls  it  Polftfony. 
Poi/-r-aRAM,  $.    A  figure  of  many  lines. 
Pol'-y-grapA,  (-grif,  163)  **.  A  manifold-writer,  or 
'  instrument  fur  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing. 
Pol-yg'-ra-pAy,  (-f&j)  «.    Art  of  writing  in  various 

ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  them. 
Por-jf-grapA//-t-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  polygraphy. 
Pol'-F-GYW,  C-jTn)  #.    That  which  is  manifoldly  fe- 

minine,— a  plant  having  many  pistils.  [Bot] 
Pol-W-y-ny,  «.     Plurality  of  wives, — polygamy. 
PoiZ-F-Ha'-LITK,  *.    Mineral  containing  many  salts. 
Poi/-r-Hl"-DROtf,  #.   Figure  of  many  sides;  a  mul- 
tiplying glass ;  also  written  Polycdron. 
Pol'-y-he'-drows,  a.      Many-sided:    Pblyhedfrical 

is  the  same :  they  are  also  written  without  the  A. 
PoL-Yl/-o-ar,  87:  t.    Talkativeness. 
Pol-yl'-o-9«ent,  188  :  a.    Fond  of  talking. 
PoL-Yii'-J-riZF,  «.    Learning  in  many  departments; 

various  knowledge  and  skill. 
Pol'-y-maM'Mc,  a.     Pertaining  to  polymathy. 
Poi/-F-MOR"-PHoPi,  (-fus)  a.  Having  many  forms. 
Poi.'-r-riV'-SM,     (-ne'-ze-d  =  neV-yd,     cotloq. 

IietzW-%  158,  146,  147)  «.  Utcrally,  that  which 

has  many  isles, — the  name  given  to  a  space  including 

many  isles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Poi/-F-No"-U7-.4L,   90:    a.     Consisting   of   many 

names  or  terms,— an  epithet  used  in  algebra. 
Pol'-yon/'-o-roous,  120:  a.    Many-titled. 
Pol'-f-op^-TRUM,  f.    A  multiplying  glass. 
PoL'-F-PET/,-^-LOt78,  120:    a.  Having  many  petals. 
POL-YPH'-O-N  F,  87, 1 63  :  $.    Multiplicity  of  sounds, 

as  in  the  reverberations  of  an  echo. 
Pol'-y-pAon"-ic  88  :  a.    Relating  to  polyphony. 
Poi.-YPH/-YL-l.otf3, 120  :  a.    Many-leaved. 
Poi/-F-PU«,  f.    That  which  has  many  feet  or  many 

roots:  hence,  a  name  of  a  sea  animal  with  many  feet; 

hence  also  a  swelling  in   the  nostrils  adhering  by 

many  roots;  and  a  tough  concretion  of  blood  in  the 

henrt  and  arteries :  the  animal  is  also  called  a  Pol'-y-pe : 

a  fossil  polypus  is  called  Poi^y-pita. 
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Pol'-y-potft,  120 :  «.    Having  the  nature  of  polype*. 

Pol-yp'-o-dy,  #.  A  name  given  to  a  plant  from  its 
many  roots. 

PoiZ-r-ftCOPB,  f.    A  multiplying  glass. 

Pol'-P-spasT,  ff.  A  machine  with  many  pulleys. 

Pol'-F-SPRRM,  I.  A  tree  with  fruit  of  many  i 

Pol'-v-aperm"-o«8,120:  a.  Containing  1 

Poi/^F-gYlZ-L^-BLB,  9.    A  word  of  many  syllables. 

Pol'-v-syl-lal/'-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  polysyllable ;  PofftyUaVic  is  the  same. 

Pol'-f-syn^-de-ton,  f.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which 
conjunctions  are  purposely  multiplied. 

Poi/-f-tbcjt7-nic,  (-tSck'-ntck,  161)  a.  Denoting 
or  comprehending  many  arts. 

Pol/'-f-THb'-ism,  158 :  t.  The  doctrine  of.  or  be- 
lief in,  a  plurality  of  gods,  as  those  of  the  anciemt 
heathen  mythology. 

Pol"-*'-Me'-Ut,  t.    One  whose  religion  is  potythwsm 

Pol'-y-/Ae-U"-ttC,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  polytheism. 

POM  ACEOUS,  pkma'-sh'us,  90 :  a. 
of  apples ;  like  apples ;  pertaining  to  apples. 

Pomack',  #.    Dross  of  cider  pressings. 

Po-man'-DER,  *.     Literally,  an  apple  or 
amber,— a  perfumed  ball  or  powder. 

Po-made/,  «.    A  fragrant  ointment. 

Po-ma'-tum,  *.  An  unguent  tor  dressing  the  heir, 
originally  composed  of  apples,  lard,  and  rose-water. 

To  Po-ma'-tum,  v.  a.    To  apply  pomatum  to. 

Pour,  «.    Fruit  of  the  apple  kind.  [Botany.] 

To  Pome,  v.  a.  To  grow  to  a  round  head  like  am 
apple.  [Ob*] 

Pome-cit'-ron,  18 :  #.    A  citron  apple. 

Pome-grao'-ate,  «.  A  fruit  as  large  as  aa  orange, 
filled  with  pulp  and  seeds ;  literally,  an  apple  of  seeds ; 
the  tree  producing  it;  an  ornament  like  a  pome- 
granate. 

Pome-roy'-al,  Pome-roy',  #.  A  kind  of  apple. 

Pome'-wa-ter,  140 :  #.    A  kind  of  apple. 

Pome'-rey,  «.    In  heraldry,  a  green  roundeL 

Po-mif-er-OtfS,  a.  Apple-bearing,  applied  to  all  plants 
that  produce  the  larger  fruits,  including  gourds,  Jtc. 

POMMB,  (pum,  [Fr.]  170)  9.  A  devise  or  part  of 
a  device  like  an  apple.  [Heraldry.] 

Pom'-mel,  (pum'-mel,  116)  #.  A  knob  or  ball; 
the  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword ;  the  protuberant  part 
of  a  saddle-bow. 

To  Pom'-mel,  v.  a.  To  beat  as  with  a  pommel. 

Pom-me'-lt-OD,  90:  «.  The  hindmost  knob  of  a 
cannon,  also  called  the  cascabel. 

Pom'-pj-o.v,  (pump'-yon,  90)  s.  A  pumpkin. 

Pom'-pet,  #.  An  old  name  for  a  printer's  ball. 

Pom'-PIRE,  t.  A  sort  of  pearmain.  [Ainsworth  1 

POM  P= pomp,  *.  Originally,  a  proceuion  with  cir- 
cumstances of  parade  and  splendor;  hence,  splen- 
dor, exterior  show ;  pride. 

Pom-pos'-t-ty,  84,  105  :  ».   Ostentatiouaneae. 

Pom'-potra,  120  :  a.  Showy,  grand  ;  splendid,  mag 
nificent:  Barrow  uses  Pompafic 

Pom'-pottt-ly,  ad.  With  parade  or  display. 

Pom'-poua-ness,  s.  Splendor ;  showiness. 

POMPHOLYX,  pSm'-fo-ITckn,  163,  188:  #.  a 
small  spark,  which,  while  brass  is  trying.  flk»s  op- 
wards,  and  sticks  to  the  roof  ami  walls  of  the  workshop. 

POMPKT,POMPION,POMPIRE.— See  under 
Pomaceous. 

POND=pond,  t.  A  pool  or  small  lake. 

Pond'- weed,  «.  A  plant, 

7b  PONDER=p5n'-d<?r,  v.  a.  To  weigh  mentally, 
to  consider,  to  think  upon :  Spenser  is  said  by  John«oa 
to  have  used  To  Pond,  which  Todd  considers  a  mistake 
in  the  editions  from  which  Johnson  quotes:  Shak* 
speare  wrongly  uses  it  with  on  as  a  neuter  verb. 


Tas  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  wblcb  the  numbers  rerer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Pon'-der-eT,  «.  One  who  ponders. 

Pon'-der-ing-ly,  ad.  With  doe  estimation. 

Pon/-der-a-bl<r,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Pon'-DER-OCTh,  120:  a.  Heavy,  weighty ;  important, 
momentous ;  forcible,  strongly  impulsive. 

Pon'-der-owa-ly,  ad.  With  great  weight. 

P«n'-der-MM-DeM,  #.  Weight ;  gravity. 

Pon'-der-o-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 

Pon'-derral,  a.  Estimated  by  weight,  in  distinction 
to  numeral. 

PonS-der-once,  #.  Weight,  heaviness. 

Pon/-der-oe"-i-ty,  84 :  t.  Ponderoosness. 

Pon'-der-a"-fton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  weighing. 

PONENT«po'-n£ot,  a.  (Compare  Posited,  under 
To  Pose.)  Betting,  or  western  with  reference  to  son* 
setting :  see  Levant 

PONIARD,  p6V-yard,  146  :  t.  A  dagger. 

To  Pon'-tard,  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  poniard. 

PONK,  pODgk,  158 :  #.  A  nocturnal  sprite.  [Spenser.] 

PONTAC«pStj'-t*ck,  #.  A  fine  sort  of  claret. 

PONTAGE.— See  under  Pontine*. 

PONTEE=p<5o-tei/,  #.  An  instrument  used  in  glass- 
works for  holding  a  bottle  while  forming  the  neck. 

PONTIC=p5n'-tTck,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pontus, 
called  also  the  Euxine,  and  Black  Sea, 

PONTIFICAL,  pdn-tif-i-cal,  a.  and  #.  Belong- 
ing to  a  high-priest »  (the  high  priests  of  Rome  had 
this  name  as  the  frequent  builders  or  reuewers  of  one 
of  the  public  bridges:  see  Pontifice,  he. :)  it  is. some- 
times used  with  particular  reference  to  the  Pope :— f .  A 
book  of  ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  the  plu- 
ral. Pontificals,  the  full  dress  of  a  dignified  priest. 

Pon-tif-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  pontifical  manner. 

Pon-tif-t-cate,  #.  The  popedom. 

Pon-tif-i-cal"-i-ty,  84:  t.  State  and  government 
of  the  Pope. 

Pon'-ti-fic"-tan,  (-f  ish'-'fo,  147)  a,  Popfrh.  [Bp. 
Hall.] 

Pon'-tiff,  t.  A  high- priest ;  the  Pope. 

Pon-tif-ic,  a.  Relating  to  priests. 

PONTIFICE,  pon'-ti-fws, 105  :  #.  Bridge-work; 
edifice  of  a  bridge. 

Pon-tif -i-cal,  a.  Bridge-buUding.  [Milton.]  See  higher. 

Pon'-tagb,  *.  Duty  fur  repairing  bridges. 

Pon-toon',  «.  A  temporary  floating  bridge  made  by 
planks  laid  across  boats. 

PONTINE,  pSn'-tfn,  105  :  o.  (Compare  Pond.) 
The  epithet  of  a  large  marsh  between  Rome  and  Na- 
ples. 

PONY,  po'-n&j,  #.  A  small  horse. 

POOD»p55d,  s.  A  Russian  weight,  thirty-six  pounds. 

POOL=p<5ol;  «,  A  pond,  in  general  differing  from  it 
by  bavin*  the  provision  of  an  outlet  and  inlet ;  tb  *  re- 
ceptacle for  the  stakes  at  certain  games  of  cards ;  also 
the  stakes  made  up :  this  is  properly  the  poule  or 
chicken;  but  similarity  of  sound,  and  the  analogy  of 
the  things,  have  so  entirely  allied  the  two  word*,  that  it 
would  be  vain,  and  likewise  useless,  to  separate  them. 

POOP=po3p,  «.  The  highest  and  aftermost  part  of 
a  ship's  deck. 

Poop'-ed,  {colloq.  poopt,  114, 143)  a.  Having*  poop ; 
•truck  on  the  poop  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy  sea. 

Poop'-ing,  m.  The  shock  of  the  sea  on  the  ship's 
stem ;  also,  a  similar  shock  from  any  collision. 

POOR=pG5r,  51  :  a.  and  «.  pi.  Indigent,  neces- 
sitous, the  opposite  of  rich;  lean,  emaciated;  dry, 
barren,  as  soil;  not  fit  for  any  purpose;  wretched, 
mean,  depressed ;  pitiable;  paltry,  mean;  of  no  force, 
value,  or  dignity ;  it  is  often  used  with  a  sense  of  pity, 
and  hence  is  sometimes  a  word  of  tenderness :— $.  pi. 
I  ndigent  people  collectively. 

PoorZ-ly,  ad.  and  a.  Without  wealth ;  with  little 
success;  meanly  i—adj.  Indifferent  in  health. 
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Poorness,  t.    State  or  quality  of  being  poor. 

49"  The  compounds  are  Poor'-john,  (a  kind  of  flsh;) 
Poor' '-spirited,  Poor* '•  spirit  edness ;  &c. 

POP=pop,  t.  A  small  quick  sound,  of  which  the 
word  is  imitative. 

To  Pop,  v,  ft.  and  a.  To  appear  to  the  eye  sud- 
denly, as  a  pop  comes  on  the  ear :  with  qfflt  signifies 
to  disappear  or  go  suddenly: — act.  To  put  forward  or 
oiler  suddenly ;  to  bring  out  unexpectedly  :—To  pop  a 
person  off  with  something,  is,  to  shift  him  off  with  it. 

Pop.  atl.    Suddenly,  unexpectedly.  [Colloq.] 

Pop-gun,  #.    A  child's  sirgun  for  making  a  noise. 

POPE=porx,  t.  The  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  it  is  applied  capriciously  to  various  objects, 
as  to  a  flsh ;  to  ah  effigy ;  &c 

Pope'-dom,  «.    The  papacy. 

Po'-per-y,  «.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  con- 
tempt ;  its  priestcraft  exclusively. 

Pope  -ling,  s.    An  adherent  of  the  Pope. 

Po  -pish,  a.    Relating  or  peculiar  to  popery. 

Po'-pish-ly,  ad.  In  a  popish  manner. 

JsF*  The  compounds  have  little  relation  to  the  primitive : 
Pope*-joan,  with  allusion  to  alleged  the  female  pope,  is 
the  name  of  a  game  at  cards ;  and  Pope'i-eye  is  the 
gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

POPINJAY ^pSp^-in-jAu,,  #.  A  parrot ;  the  green 
woodpecker ;  a  trifling  fop. 

POPLAR^pop'-lor,  *.    A  tall  tree. 

POPLIN=popMiri,  s.    A  stuff  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPLITEAL=p5p-ttt/-e-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ham,  or  to  the  knee-joint:  Poplitic  is  the  same. 

POPPET.— See  Puppet. 

POPPY,  pSp'-peu,  s.    A  soporific  p'.ant. 

POPULACE=p6r/-u-lAct,  *.  The  people;  dis- 
tinctively, the  common  people,  the  multitude. 

Pop'-u-la-cy,  t.    The  populace-  [K.  Charles.] 

Pop'-U-I^R,  34  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  people ;  hence, 
prevailing  among  the  people;  suitable  to  the  people, 
fit  for  common  understandings;  pleasing  to  the  people; 
studious  to  please  the  people ;  vulgar,  plebeian. 

Pop'-u-lar-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  meet  common  appro* 
tension ;  so  as  to  please  the  multitude. 

7b  Pop'-u-lar-iie,  v.  a.    To  make  popular. 

Pop'-u-W-i-ty,  «.  State  of  being  in  favour  with 
the  multitude ;  aptness  to  meet  vulgar  apprehension. 

7o.Pop/-I7-Latk,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  breed  people : — 
act.  To  furnish  with  inhabitants. 

Pop'-U-la''-/tbn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  peopling ;  number  of 
people ;  state  of  a  country  as  to  its  number  of  people. 

Pop'-a-lotrs,  120  :  a.    Full  of  inhabitants. 

Pop'-u-lottS-ly,  ad.   With  many  inhabitants. 

Pop'-u-lof/g-nett,  *.  State  of  being  populous:  Brown 
uses  Pvp'ulos'fily. 

PORCATED=por,-c<3-tSdJ  a.   Having  ridges. 

PORCELAIN,  porct'-laui,  99:  «.  The  finest 
species  of  earthen-ware,  originally  imported  only  from 
the  East,  but  now  made  in  Europe:  also,  wrougiy,  for 
Purslain. 

Por,-cel-la//-ne-oi*B,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  porcelain. 

gfU»  The  /  is  doubled  as  from  the  Italian  form  of  the  word. 

PORCH,  poAirtch,  130  :  #.  A  roof  supported  by 
pillars  before  a  door ;  an  entrance ;  a  portico :  dis- 
tinctively, the  place  in  Athens  where  Zcno  taught; 
hence,  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

PORCINE=por/-cInt,  a.  (Compare  Pork.)  Per- 
taining to  swine ;  like  a  hog. 

Por'-cu-pink,  s.   A  sort  of  hedgehog. 

Por"-cu-pine-nW,  t.  A  prickly  fish. 

POR E= pore,  47 :  «.  Literally,  a  passage;  a  spiracle, 
particularly  of  the  skin,  a  passage  for  perspiration. 

Po'-rottg,  120:  a.    Having  pores  or  passages. 

Po/-roi/8-nes8,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  pero.s : 
and  Hrown  Porus'Uy. 
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Wiseman  uses  Po'riness 
The  sign  =  U  used  •Iter  modes  of  spelling  that  bavo  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mK»h-un;  t.  c.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un, »'.  e.  vision,  165 ;  tttn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Po'-ry,  a.   Porous :  hence,  Po'rmett.  [Unusual.] 

To  PORE=pore,  47  :  v.  it.  To  look  with  steady 
continued  attention  .-—with  om  to  examine. 

Pore'-blind,  115:  a.   Purblind. 

PORlSTlC=po-rtV-t?ck,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
in  mathematics  to  a  method  of  determining  the  several 
ways  of  solving  a  problem,  and  the  respective  suitable 
occasions  for  using  them. 

PORK,  po'urk,  130 :  #.  (Compare  Porcine.)  The 
flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  if  not  dried  also :  ludi- 
crously, a  hog. 

Park'-er,  «.  A  hog,  a  pig. 

Pork/-et,  14 :  #.    A  young  bog. 

Pork'-ling,  «.   A  young  pig. 

Pork'-eat-eT,  t.   A  feeder  on  pork. 

POROUS,  Ac,  POROSITY.— See  under  Pore. 

PORPHYRY,  por'-fi-r^,  163,  105  :  $  A  torn 
speckled  marble :  Por'-pAyre  (-fur)  is  the  same. 

Poi'-phy-rit"-ic,  a.    Resembling  porphyry. 

PORPOISE,  por'-pua,  124:  #.  Literally,  the  sea- 
hog  j  an  unwieldy  flsh  frequent  on  our  coasts :  Por1- 
put  and  Por'pets  are  less  usual  modes  of  spelling  it 

PORRACEOUS.— See  under  Porret 

PORRECTION,  por-rfek'-shun,  89:  t.  The 
act  of  stretching  form.  [Unusual.] 

PORRET=p6r/-r*t,  14 :  t.  A  leek,  a  small  onion, 
a  scallion. 

Por-ra'-ceoC7»,  (-8h*U8,  147)  a.    Green,  as  a  leek. 

Poh'-ridgb,  t.  Broth  seasoned  with  porrets  or  similar 
things  ;  hence,  broth  generally :  it  may  however  be  a 
corruption  of  Pottage. 

Por'-ridge-pot,  *.  A  pot  tor  boiling  meat 

Por/-rin-ger,  t .  A  sort  or  soup-plate. 

PORT,  po'urt,  130:  #.  Wine  of  Oporto:  in  other 
senses,  see  in  the  next  class,  and  in  that  following  it. 

To  PORT,  popart,  130 :  v.  a.  To  carry  in  form  ; 
at  sea,  to  carry  [the  helm]  to  the  larboard. 

Port,  #.    Carriage,  air,  mien,  bearing. 

Port'-ly,  a.    Grand  of  mien  ;  bulky*  swelling. 

PortMt-ness,  *.    Dignity  of  mien ;  bulk  of  person. 

Port'-a-bl*,  101  :  a.  That  can  be  carried;  manage- 
able by  the  band ;  that  can  be  borne  or  supported. 

PoiV-a-ble-neM,  s.   Quality  of  being  portable. 

Por'-tage,  99  :  «.  Carriage,  act  of  carrying  ;  price 
of  carnage :  see  also  in  the  next  class. 

Port/-ance,  t.  Port.   [Spenser.  Shaks.] 

Port'-ass,  «.  A  portable  prayer-book  or  manual  of 
devotions,  a  breviary :  also  called  or  written  Portesu, 
Portoi,  &c.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 

•Port'-a-ttve,  105 :  a.   Portable.  [Obs.] 

PorV-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  carries  burthens  for  hire  ; 
also  applied  as  a  name  for  a  kind  of  strong  beer  much 
druuk  by  porters,  in  which  sense  it  is  said  not  to  be 
older  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century :  see  also  in 
the  next  class. 

Port'-er-lv,  a.    Like  a  porter;  vulgar. 

Port'-er-age,  «.    Carriage  ;  money  for  carriage. 

Port-cray^-on,  t.   Case  to  carry  a  pencil. 

Port-foMio,  90 :  #.  Case  to  carry  or  hold  papers. 

Port'-glave,  t .   A  sword-bearer. 

PortMy,  &C— See  higher  in  the  class. 

Port-man'-teasi,  (-to,  109)  #.  Case  to  hold  a  man- 
tle or  cloak,  and  other  things  necessary  for  travelling. 

99T  See  Portent,  after  the  next  elass. 

PORT,  po'urt,  130  :  #.  A  gate  or  entrance  :  the 
mouth  of  a  river;  a  harbour,  a  safo  station  for  ships  j 
an  aperture,  particularly  in  a  ship,  whence  the  guns 
are  put  out— See  also  the  previous  classes. 

Port'-age,  t.  Porthole.  [Shaks.]  See  the  more  usual 
senses  in  the  previous  class. 

Port'-al,  t.  A  gate ;  the  arch  under  which  a  door  opens. 

Port-cul'-lia,  t.   A  sort  of  machine  like  a  harrow 
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hung  over  a  gate  ready  to  dip  down  and  elote  i 

against  an  enemy :  also  sometimes  called  a  Portchue. 
To  Port-colMia,  v.  a.   To  shut  up. 
PorV-er,  s.   One  who  has  charge  of  a  fata,  or  waits  at 

a  gate. — See  also  in  the  previous  class. 
Port'-ress,  *.  A  female  porter. 
Port'-hole,  *.  a  hole  in  a  ship's  side :  the  /Wf'/ssf 

is  used  for  closing  it,  and  a  Portf-bar  to  socuie  the  Md 

in  rough  weather:  the  Porf-Uut  is  the  gunwale  of  a 

ship. 
PorV-grave,  Portf-greve,  # .  A  portreeve. ' 
PorV-reeve,  #.  The  bailiff  of  a  port  town. 
Port'-man,  «.   A  burgess  of  a  port  town,  or  of  one  of 

the  Cinque  Ports. 
Port'-mote,  «.  a  court  held  in  port  towns. 
Port'-t-CO,  «.    A  covered  walk  serving  as  an  entrance 

to  some  edifice :'  Por'ticus  is  less  used, 
Porte,  (e  mute,)  #.    The  Ottoman  court  so  called 

from  the  gate  of  the  Sultan's  palace  where  justice  is 

administered. 
PORTABLE,  Ac— See  under  To  Port 
PORTAL,  &C— See  under  Port  a  gate. 
To  PORTEND«=por-tSnd',  38:  *.  «,    To  fore- 
token, to  foreshow  ominously. 
Por-ten'-noD,    (-thuo,    147)    «.     A  portending. 

[  Drown  .1 
Por-tent/,  82 :  *.  Omen  of  ill;  prodigy. 
Por-ten'-totfS,  120:  a.   Ominous  \  wonderful  in  An  IB 

sense,  prodigious,  monstrous. 
PORTER,  &C— See  under  To  Port  and  Port,  («.) 
PORTFOLIO,  &C— See  under  To  Port. 
PORTGLAVE,    &c,    PORTHOLE,    POR- 
TICO, Ac— See  under  Port  («.) 
PORTION,  po'ur-ahun,  130,  147:  t.   Apart, 

allotment  dividend ;  part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a 

child ;  a  wife's  fortune. 
To  Por'-Zton,  v.  a.   To  divide ;  to  endow. 
PorA/ibn-er,  «.   One  who  divides. 
Por'-Zion-ist,  *•     One  who  has  a  certain  academical 

allowance;  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  that  has  i 

rectors  or  vicars  than  one. 
PORTLY,  &c,  PORTMANTEAU.- 

To  Port. 

PORTMAN,  PORTMOTE.— See  under  Port,  («.) 
To  PORTRAY,  port-tray,  130:  v.  a.    To  paint 

or  draw  in  colours ;  to  describe  vividly  in  words ;  to 

adorn  with  pictures. 
Por-tray/-er,  t.  One  who  portrays. 
Por'-traIT,  «.   Picture  drawn  from  life. 
To  Portrait,  82  :  v.  a.   To  portray.  [Spenser.} 
Por/-trai-/«re,  (-tAre,  147)  #.  Portrait  [8hak*0 
PORTRESS,  PORTREEVE.  See  under  Port.  («.) 
PORW1GLE,  poV-wig-gl,  *•  A  tadpole.  [Brown.] 
PORY.— See  under  Pore. 

POSE,  pose,  t.    A  cold  in  the  head.  [Chaucer.] 
7b  POSE,  poze,  151 :  v.  a.  To  put  to  a  pause,  to 

pnnle,  to  gravel ;  some  suppose  it  to  have  meant  to 

stupify,  as  by  a  stoppage   in   the  head:— See    the 

previous  word. 
P<y-«er,  36 :  «.   Something  that  punks. 
To  POSE,  poze,  v.  a.   To  appose,  to  put  question* 

to,  to  interrogate.  [Obs.] 
Po'-#eT,  t.   Apposer  or  interrogator. 
Po^-J-TED,  (poY-£-t£d)  a.    Put,  set,  placed. 
Po-«i/'-ton,  (p&-zi8h'-un,  89)   t.    State  of  being 

placed ;  situation ;  principle  placed  or  laid  down ;  the 

advancing  of  a  principle;  specially,  in  Latin  grammar, 

the  place  of  a  vowel  before  two  consonants. 
Po-*i//-ton-al,  a.   Regarding  position. 
Pos'-f-Tivn,  105:  a.  and  «.  Primarily,  set,  laid  down, 

hence, direct  explicit;  real;  absolute;  not  nes/atrre; 

confident;  dogmatic;  settled  by  arbitrary  appoint 


The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  Um  Dictionary. 

Vuwelt:  gatt'-wlu,:  chap'-man:  pd-psV;  lo>n:  g&d:  j'oq,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,t,\,&c.  wutic,  ITU 
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•  opposed  to  wttmrai  ?— «.  That  which  is  capable 
of  being  affirmed  j  that  which  settles  by  arbitrary 
appointment. 

Por-»-Uve-ly,  acL    In  a  positive  manner. 

PoV-»-tive-neS8,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  positive. 

PoV-»-tiV'-»-ty,  #.    Peremptoriness.  [Walts.] 

Po/-t-/«re,  147:  «.   Position}  posture.  [Obs.] 

POSNET=pdV-n«t,  151 :  #.   A  Uttle  basin. 

POSSE«poV-siu,  101:  t.  A  power;  a  number: 
K  is  a  Latin  word,  and  by  itself  is  low  in  English 
speecb,  as  being  the  remnant  of  a  phrase,  namely. 
Posse  cemUaUs,  signifying  the  civil  power  of  a  shire 
or  county. 

To  POSSESS,  p5i-iW,  151 :  v.  a.  To  bare  as 
an  owner,  to  be  matter  of;  to  seise,  to  obtain;  to 
make  master  of,  with  of  before  the  thing  possessed, 
sometimes  anciently  with:  To  be  possessed,  to  be 
under  some  influence,  as  of  a  spirit,  or  of  an  intestine 
power. 

PoaW-flor,  38 :  #.    He  who 

Pot-see'-aor-y,  a.   Having 

Pos-tes'-ssve,  105 :  a.  Having  possession;  denoting 
possession;  genitive. 

SfejT"  The  possessive  case  of  English  noons  is  signified 
by  *t,  which  stand  tor  the  is  of  Saaon  nouns:  some- 
times the  apostrophe  is  used  without  the  «.«— See  Prin. 
199. 

Pos-ses'-sion,  (pSx-iSsh'-un,  147)  «.  The  slate  of 
owning;  property;  the  thing  possessed;  in  a  special 
sense,  madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation  of  an 
unclean  spirit 

7b  Po*-#e/-«oo,  t>.  a.  To  invest  with  property.  [Obs.] 

Pos-W-sum-rr,  t.  One  in  possession.  [Sidney.] 

POSSET— pdV-sSt,  14 :  «.  Milk  curdled  with  wine 
or  other  liquor. 

7b  Pog'-set,  v.  a.   To  curdle,  to  turn.   [Shaks.] 

POSSIBLE,  poV-tt-bl,  105,  101:  a.  (Compare 
Posse.)  That  may  exist  or  be;  not  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

Pos'-tt-bly,  ad.   With  possibility  ;  perhaps. 

Pos'-8*-bil"-fr-ty,  84, 105 :  «.  State  of  being  possible. 

POST,  pOost,  116  :  a.  and  *.  Suborned,  hired  to  do 
an  improper  action,  [Sandys,  1605 :]— #.  The  suborned 
collectively,  as  A  Knight  of  the  Post. 

POST,  pooflt,  116  :  «.  A  piece  of  timber  posited 
or  set  erect  :—8ee  also  lower. 

7b  Post,  v.  a.  To  fix  on  a  post,  as  a  notice  or  adver- 
tisement; to  fix  the  name  of  on  a  post  with  oppro- 
brious mention  .—See  also  lower. 

PosV-«T,  t.  One  who  poets  bilk;  also  a  bill  posted  or 
to  be  posted :— See  lower. 

Porr,  «.  That  which  is  posited,— situation,  seat; 
military  station ;  plae*,  employment,  office. 

7b  Post,  v.  a.  To  place,  to  station,  to  fix ;  to  place  in 
the  ledger  from  the  waste-book  or  journal ;  and  in  an 
obsolete  sense,  to  stay,  to  delay :— See  also  lower. 

Post,  t.  adv.  and  adj.  One  who  comes  and  goes  be- 
tween  station  and  station;  a  messenger;  particularly 
a  public  letter-carrieT:— adv.  Hastily,  or  as  a  post; 
8haksneare  uses  ta  pose  with  the  same  meaning  :—adj. 
Used  in  passing  from  station  to  station,  as  horses  or 
ehaises:  Post  and  pair,  the  name  of  an  old  game  at 
cards. 

7b  Post,  v,  if.  and  a.  To  travel  with  post-horses ; 
hence,  to  travel  rapidly  with  any  horses  i— act  To  send 
with  speed. 

PasV-er,  t.    A  courier ;  one  that  travels  hastily. 

Postf-a-M*,  a.    That  may  be  carried.  [1643.  J 

PonV-age,  #.    Money  paid  for  letter-carriage. 

Poat'-ing,  #.  Act  of  travelling  post ;  trade  of  furnish- 
ing post-horses. 

Pos-til'-ton,  (-til'-yon)  «.  The  rider  on  the  near 
leader  of  a  travelling  or  other  carriage. 

PenV-boy,  t.  A  boy  that  carries  letters ;  a  boy  that 
drives  a  post-chaise. 
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wW  Other  compounds  are  Post-chais*;  Post-hackney, 
(post horse;)  Post-haste;  Post-horse;  Post-house; 
Post-man;  Post -marls,  (on  a  letter})  Post-master, 
Postmaster  general ;  Post-note,  (a  cash  note  lor  sending 
by  post;)  Post-office;  Postpaid;  Tost-town,  tee. 

POST.  A  Latin  particle  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  following  words:  it  signifies  after,  behind, 
subsequent,  since,  &c:  it  is  generally  pronounced 
poast,  (116)  but  in  some  words  is  sounded  regu- 
larly post 

To  Post-date',  116  :  v,  a.  To  date  later  than  the 
realtime. 

Post/-d/-lc/'-tk*n,  116,  105,  109:  a.  and  «. 
Posterior  to  the  flood :  Postdiluvial  has  the  same 
meaning:—i.  One  that  lived  since  the  flood. 

PosV-dis-sbV-zin,  (-ae'-zio)  #.  A  writ  that  Has 
for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands  or  tenements  by 
a  force  of  novel  disseisin,  is  again  disseised  by  the 
former  disseisor. 

VonS-m-A,  [  Lat.]  *.  The  record  of  what  is  done  in 
a  cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue  and  award- 
ing of  trial. 

gj>  See  Poster  in  the  previous  classes. 

Pos-te'-ri-oh,  (pSs-terV-i-or,  43)  a.  and  #. 
Later,  or  subsequent  in  time  or  place;— s.  pL  The 
hinder  parts  of  a  man  or  other  animal :  a  pot! tend' ri 
is  a  Latin  phrase  signifying/rom  what  fallows,  or  from 
the  effect,  and  is  applied  to  an  argument  used  to  infer 
a  cause  or  antecedent :  all  induction  rests  on  argu- 
ment a  posteriori:  see  Induction. 

Pos-te/-ri-or"-t-ty,  t.  State  of  being  after,  opposed 
to  Priority. 

Pos-ter'-t-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Succeeding  generations, 
descendants,  opposed  to  Ancestry. 

Posy-BRN,  (poost'-eTn,  116,36)  #.  Primarily,  a 
back  door  or  gate ;  hence,  a  private  entrance. 

PosV-bx-I8/,-tbnob,  (p<W-£gi-V-»Snct,  154) 
s.  Subsequent  or  future  existence. 

Post'-finb,  116  :  *.  A  duty  to  the  king  for  a  One 
acknowledged  in  his  court,  paid  by  the  cognlzee  after 
the  fine  is  full  v  passed. 

PosV-pix,  116,  188  :  s.    An  affix. 

gar*  See  Po*t~hack*ey,  Post-haste,  Post-horse,  &c,  among 
the  compounds  of  the  previous  class. 

PosV-hu-mops,  (pSst'-hA-mfis,  120)  a.  Done, 
had,  bom.  published,  &c,  after  one's  death :  the  elder 
word  is  Posf-hume. 

Post'-hu-moars-ly,  ad.  After  one's  death. 

Pos/-tic,  a.  Backward.  [Brown.] 

Pos'-til,  «.  A  marginal  note,  so  called  because  written 
after  the  text  [Bale,  154a] 

7b  Pos'-til,  v.  sj.  and  a.  To  comment  on  a  text  :— 
act.  To  illustrate  by  added  note.  [Obs.] 

Poe'-til-leT,  s.  One  who  illustrates  by  notes. 

msV  See  Postilion  in  the  previous  class. 

Po8t'-U-min"-i-um,  90,  >  116 :  #.  A  claim  to  pio- 

PosT-Lm'-l-itr,  84, 105,  J  perty  by  a  person  return- 
ing to  his  country  who  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy, 
or  on  any  other  account  lost  for  a  time,  and  afterward* 
appearing. 

PostMi-min/'-*-OK8,  120  :  jo.    Contrived,  done,  or 

Post'-li-mm"-t-aT,  34  :      J  existing  subsequently. 

$W  See  Postman,  Postmaster,  Postmaster-general,  Post- 
office,  be,  among  the  compounds  of  the  previous  class. 

Post/-mb-riii"-7-^n,  116,90:  a.  Being  in  or  be- 
longing to  the  afternoon. 

PosV-lf  ATE,  a.  Born  after ;  subsequent.  [Unusual] 

Postm/-bit,  116:  a.  and  #.  After  death. — t.  A 
bond  payable  after  the  person's  death  therein  named. 

To  Post-pone',  116:  v,  a.  To  put  after  or  off,  to 
to  set  in  value  before  something  else,  with  to. 
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Post-po -ner,  «.  One  who  puts  off,  a  delayer. 
Post-pone'-ment,  «.  A  putting  off,  delay. 
Po8t-rx/-nence,  s.  A  setting  after  in  value. 
The  algaasb  assd  after  modes  of  sptlfiog  teat  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

;  ntfsh-uD,  t.  #♦  mittim,  165 :  vlxh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165 :  tfln  166 :  fh8n,  166. 
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Po9t'-po-ti/,/-ion,  (-rish'-un,  147)  #.  State  of  being 

put  back  or  cat  of  the  regular  plaee. 
PostAscript,  116:*.  Thai  which  is  written  after, — 

the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 
To  POSTULATE=poY-tu-lati,  147:   v.  a.  To 

beg  or  assume  without  proof,  [Brown ;]  to  require  by 

entreaty,  [Burnet] 
Poa'-tu-late,  «.  Position  supposed  or  assumed  without 

proof;  the  Latin  word,  which  is  often  used  for  it,  is 

Pos'tula"tum,  pi.  Poftula"ta. 
Pos'-tu-la"-/ion,  89:  t.    Act  of  supposing  without 

proof;  gratuitous  assumption;  supplication;  suit 
Pos"-tu-la'-tor-y,  a.    Assuming  without  proof ;   as- 
sumed without  proof. 
POSTURE^pdV-t&re,  colhq.  poV-choor,  147:  #. 

(Compare  Post)  Place,  situation;  collocation  or  the 

parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to  each  others-attitude; 

state,  disposition.  * 

To  VoJ-lure,  v,  a.  To  put  into  a  posture. 

Pos"-/«re-mas/-ttr>  «.  A  teacher  of  postures  or  atti- 
tudes ;  a  sort  of  dancing-master. 

POSY,  po7-zety  151 :  #.  (See  Poesy.)  A  poetic  motto; 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  the 
poetic  motto  which  generally  accompanied  a  nosegay 
when  presented  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 

POT ■■  pot,  t.  A  vessel,  never  large,  employed  for  va- 
rious purposes  and  of  various  material,  but  commonly 
of  earthenware ;  the  quantity  contained  in  a  pot  defi- 
nitely, a  quart.  To  go  to  pot.  to  go  to  destruction,  pro- 
bably with  allusion  to  fuel  for  boiling  a  pot;  [a  low 
phrase;]  Pot-paper  is  a  small-sized  paper. 

To  Pot,  v.  a*  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots;  to  enclose 
in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot'-a-ger,  t.  A  porringer. 

W  See  Potash  in  its  place. 

Pof-tage,  99  :  i.  Any  thing  boiled  and  decocted  for 
food 

PotZ-trr,  t.  A  maker  of  earthen  pots. 

Pot'-ter-y,  t.  Place  where  pots  are  made ;  earthenware. 

Pot/'-tern-ore',  #.  An  ore  used  by  potters  to  glaze 
their  ware. 

Pot'-ting,  t.  A  tippling  ;  a  putting  into  pots. 

Yotf-tle,  «.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints ;  a  tankard ; 
now  more  commonly  a  vessel  or  small  basket  for  hold- 
ing fruit. 

W*  The  compounds  ere  PotJellg,  (a  protuberant 
belly;)  Pot-bellied;  Potboy,  (a  servant  at  a  public- 
house;)  Pbtcompan"um;  Pot-gum,  (au  obsolete  cor- 
ruption of  Pop'-gum)  Pot-hanger  at  P^hook.  (a  hook 
or  branch  on  which  a  pot  is  hung  over  the  Are $  any 
thing  resembling  it  in  shape;)  Potherb,  (an  esculent 
vegetable;)  Pot-Hd;  Pot-man,  (anciently,  a  pot-corn- 
panion ;  at  present,  a  servant  at  a  public-house ;)  Pot- 
sherd, (fragment  of  a  broken  pot—sometimes  Pot- 
share,  i.  e.  a  division  or  piece;)  Pot-vatiant,  (courageous 
from  the  effect  of  liquor  only ;)  &c. 

POTABLE,  po'-td-bl,  101:  a.  and  i.  That  may 
be  drunk,  drinkable :— s.  Something  potable. 

PcZ-ta- bigness,  s.  Quality  of  being  potable. 
-  Po-U'-/»on,  89 :  «.    Drinking  bout ;  a  draught. 

Po'-fibn,  t .  A  draught  commonly  of  medicine. 

Po'-tu-lent,  a.  Fit  to  drink;  rather  tipsy.  [Obs.] 

POTANCE=p5'-tanc«,  *.  In  a  watch,  the  stud  in 
which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  is  placed. 

POTA  RGO=j>o-tar/-go,  #.  A  West-Indian  sance. 

POTASH =pot'-ash,  t.  A  vegetable  alkali  procured 
from  the  aslies  of  plants. 

Po-tas'-M,  #.  Potash:  see  -a  in  the  prelim.  Index. 

Po-tas'-sJ-um,  147  :  t.  The  metallic  basis  of  potnssa. 

POTATO=po-ta'-to,  #.  (/>/.  Potatoes,  189)  A 
well-known  esculent  root. 

P°T-BELLY,  &c,  POT-COMPAN10N.-,See 
under  Pot 
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To  POTCH = potch,  v.  a.  To  push,  to  thrust,  [Shake. ; 
in  any  other  sense,  see  To  Poach. 

POTELOT=po'-te-l©t.  t.  Sulphuret  of  molybden. 

POTENCE^po'-teno,  *.  Sort  of  crutch.  [Herald. J 

POTENT=po'-t£nt,  a.  Powerful;  effieacioas  ;  leav- 
ing great  authority:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  Potentate. 

Po'-tent-ly,  ad.  Powerfully;  forcibly. 

Po/-tent-nen,  #.  Potency. 

Po'-ten-cy,  «.  Power,  force ;  efficacy. 

Po-TEN'-r/JL,  (-gh'al,  147)  a.  Existing  in  possibi- 
lity, not  in  act ;  in  old  authors,  efficacious ;  in  gram- 
mar, having  an  inflection  or  sign,  as  a  verb,  by  which 
power  or  possibility  is  primarily  implied. 

Po-ten'-/wl-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  potential. 

Po-ten'-ft-al"-«-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  State  of  being  po- 
tential; possibility,  not  actuality. 

Po'-tkn-tats,  t.  Prince,  sovereign,  monarch. 

Po'-ten-to-cy,  #.  Sovereignty. 

Po-tes'-ta-tive,  105.:  a.  Authoritative.  [Pearson.] 

POT-GUN,  POT-HANGER.— See  under  Pot. 

POTHECARY,  pott'-e-car-e^  105  :  *.  Properly, 
Poticary  or  Apothecary ;  see  the  latter :  the  former  i« 
the  old  and  obsolete  English  word,  from  the  Spanish 
boticario;  the  latter  is  immediately  from  the  Latin. 

POTHER  «p5th'-er,  «.  Bustle,  tumult  flatter  ;  h 
seems  primarily  to  have  signified  a  cloud  of  dast  and 
was  formerly  pronounced  puth'-er;  now,  when  need  at 
all,  it  is  commonly  in  the  corrupted  shape  Bother. 
[Colloq.]  *^ 

To  Poth'-er,  v.  x.  and  a.  To  make  blustering,  inef- 
fectual efforts:— act.  To  tease,  to  puzzle.         **■ 

POTHERB,  &c,  POTSHERD,  &i.  POT- 
TAGE, &c,  POTTER,  Ac,  POsn-EKN- 
ORE,  POTTLE.— Sec  under,  or  as  compound* 
of.  Pot 

POTION,  POTULENT.-See  under  Potable. 

POUCH  =powtch,  31 :  t.  A  small  bag,  a  pocket 
ludicrously,  a  paunch:  Pouch' -mouthed.  blubber-Upped 

To  Pouch,  v.  a.  To  pocket ;  to  swallow;  to  pom. 

POULDAVIS.— See  Poledavy. 

POULE,  pool,  [Fr.]  t.— See  PooL 

POULT,  poult,  7  :  *.  A  young  chicken. 

Pointer,  108,  36  :  #.    A  poulterer.  [Shaka.] 

Powl'-ter-eT,  t.  A  dealer  in  slaughtered  fowls. 

Powl'-try,  #.  Domestic  fowls. 

POULTICE,  poul'-tfes-poU'-tfM,  108:  «.  a 
cataplasm ;  an  application  to  sores  of  meal,  brestd.  or 
the  like,  to  remove  the  inflammation:  TemiAo  uses 
Punitive.  * 

To  Poid'-tice,  v.  a.  To  apply  a  poultice  to. 

POUNCEaspownce,  31 :  #.  Claw  or  talon  of  a  bird 
of  prey :  see  also  lower. 

Pounced,  (pownst,  143)  a.  Having  talons.  [Thomsoo.] 

7u  Pounce,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  seise  with  talons,  fol- 
lowed by  upon;  to  seise >-acL  To  seise  with  taknts  -, 
also,  to  pierce  as  with  talons,  to  perforate ;  to  work  ta 
eyelet-holes. 

Pounce,  s.  Originally,  Pumice-stone,  so  called  from 
its  being  porous  or  perforated ;  this  was  anciently  pow- 
dered in  order  to  l>e  used  for  smoothing  or  poUshu* 
certain  wares :  hence,  other  powders  came  to  be  called 
pounce,  as  the  powder  of  gum  sandaraeh;  and  hence. 
To  Pounce  sometimes  means  to  sprinkle  with  powder. 
or  rather,  perhaps,  to  sprinkle  from  a  pouncet-  box. 

Poun,,-cet-bar/,  188  :  t.  A  small  box  perforated 
to  allow  the  escape  of  scent  or  of  .powder.  [Shaka.] 

POUND=pownd,  #.  A  pinfold  or  prison  for  besots 
that  trespass  or  stray ;  an  enclosure. 

To  Pound,  v.  a.   To  shut  as  in  a  pound. 

Pound'-er,  t.  A  pinner. 

Pound'-b reach,  t.    The  breaking  of  a  public  i 

7bPOUND,pownd,t>.a.  ^       J 


n     - ,  To  beat  as  with  a  pestst 

hence,  Pound -er  may  mean  a  pestle. 
The  aebenea  entire,  and  the  principle,  to  which  the  aumbera  refer,  precede  U»  Dictionary. 

iMU'"wiv  ch&r/-rnan:  pd-pft':  1&»:  gdod :  j'Co,  i.  e.jew,  55 
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POUN  D,  pownd,  s,  A  certain  weight,  being  1 2  OX. 
frow,  and  16  avoir*. ;  the  tun  of  20*.  which  formerly 
weighed  a  pound. 

Pound'-er,  *.  The  name  of  a  weighty  pear ;  that 
which  has  or  carries  pounds,  as  a  ten-pounder,  &c, 
applied  to  cannon  fitted  for  ball  of  so  many  pounds 
weight ;  and  ludicrously  to  other  things  ;  as  a  tenant 
paying  so  many  pounds  a  year;  a  note  for  so  many 
pounds}  &c. 

Poond'-age,  t.  A  sum  deducted  from  every  pound ; 
payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  commodity. 

Poand-fool'-isb,  a.  Neglecting  large  sums  in  attend- 
ing to  little  ones :  see  Penny-wise. 

POUPETON,  pitf-pSt-on,  #.  A  doll  or  baby.  [Pr.] 

To  POUR,  p5\ir=por*,  47 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
let  as  a  liquid  out  of  a  vessel;  to  emit,  to  give  vent  to:— 
men.  To  stream,  to  flow ;  to  rush  tumultuously. 

Powr'-er,  36 :  #.  One  that  pours. 

POURPRESTURE,  poor-prSt'-tire,  147 :  «. 
A  wrongful  enclosure  of  land.  [Law.] 

Potm-PAV-Tr,  *.  A  share  or  sharing  as  regards  the 
parceners  of  an  estate. 

POUSSE,  po  wet,  189:  s.  Pease  or  pulse.  [Spenser.] 

POUTspowt,  #.  A  fish ;  a  bird :  wrongly  for  Poult. 

To  POUT=powt,  v.  it.  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting 
out  the  lips ;  to  bang  prominent  as  the  lips  in  pouting. 

Pout,  Pout'-UIg,  *.   Fit  of  sultennees.  [Colloq.] 

POVERTY,  pSv7-* r-t£tt,  105  :  «.  Indigence,  ne- 
cessity, want;  meanness,  defect 

POWDER=pow'-d<rr,  *.  Dust,  primarily  of  the 
earth ;  in  special  senses,  gunpowder ;  sweetened  flour 
for  the  hair. 

To  Pow'-der,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  reduce  to  dust ;  to 
sprinkle  as  wkh  dust;  to  salt:— net.  [Vulg.]  To  come 
with  tiutffJU.  as  powder. 

Pow/-d*r-y,  a.   Dusty  ;  friable. 

sj9>  Among  the  compounds  the  following  refer  to  gun- 
powder: Pow"der-oarf ;  Pounder-chests';  PowTder- 
JUuM  or  Pour" der  horn' ;  Pow"dermU?  t  Pouf'der- 
mine?;  Puw"der-room',  (in  a  ship:)— Of  the  other 
compounds,  Pow"der-boJ  is  a  box  for  hair-powder; 
nadPvu^derino-tub'  the  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted, 
and  hence,  a  place  in  which  any  thing  is  kept  from 
putrefaction. 

POWDlKE*pow'-dTke,  t.   A  marsh  or  fen  dike. 

POWER— powtr,  53 :  *.  Ability  to  do  something; 
less  properly,  though  a  common  sense,  capacity  to  be 
acted  upon  in  some  particular  manner;  in  special 
senses,  animal  strength ;  mental  faculty ;  influence  ; 
an  instrument  which  mediately  effects  an  eud ;  the 
moving  force  in  an  engine ;  government  correlative  to 
subjection;  a  potentate;  a  superhuman  being;  a 
military  force,  In  which  sense  seldom  at  present  used 
in  the  singular:  in  low  style,  a  great  number;  it  is 
sometimes  used  adjectively ;  a  Power-loom  is  a  loom 
worked  by  steam. 

Pow'-eT-ftf  1, 1 1 7 :  a.  Having  power ;  forcible ;  effica- 
cious; Camden  uses  Powerobls. 

Pow'-er-fcMjr,  ad.    In  a  powerful  manner. 

Pow'-fr-fttl-ueaa,  «.    Power,  might,  efficacy. 

Pow'-c r-lesg,  a.   Weak,  impotent. 

POWLDRON=powl'-dron,  18 :  #.  That  part  of 
armour  which  covers  the  shoulders^ — an  heraldic  term. 

POWTERspow'-ter,  t.   A  large-breasted  pigeon. 

POX.— See  with  Pock  under  Pocket 

POY=poy,  29  :  *.   A  rope-dancer's  pole. 

To  POZE.— 8ee  To  Pose,  in  both  its  uses. 

PRAAM,  pdhtm,  t.   A  flat-bottomed  boat 

PRACTICAL,  pritck'-t^cai,  105:  a.  That  acts; 
that  can  be  nut  into  action  or  use ;  opposed  to  specu- 
lative :  old  ftuthors  use  Prac'tic;  and  in  Spenser  this 
last  sometimes  means  skilful,  artful. 

Prac'-ti-ca  1-ly,  ad.   In  a  practical  manner. 

PraV-tMHl-nets,  «.   Quality  of  being  practical. 

Prao/-t*-a*-bl«r,  a.  Performable,  feasible;  affording 
possibility  for  some  performance. 


PRA 

PracM*-Co-bljr,  aa\   So  as  to  be  practicable. 

Prac'-tr-co-btr-ness,  s.    Practicability. 

Prac'-tt-ca-bir'-t-ty,  84,  105 :  «.    State  of  being 
practicable. 

Phac'-t/cb,  (pr&ck'-tlss,  105)  s.  Frequent  or  cus- 
tomary acts ;  such  use  as  begets  a  habit;  actual  per- 
formance  distinguished  from  speculation  or  theory; 
method  or  art ;  dexterity ;  exercise  of  any  profession, 
particularly  the  medical  profession;  a  rule  in  arith- 
metic so  called  emphatically  for  its  practical  utility ; 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  with  partial  relattc 
etymology, 
tagei 

To  Pi 


in  a  peculiar  sense,  with  partial  relation  to  a  different 
it  formerly  signified  wicked  artifice,  stra- 


rac'-tise,  (-tits,  152)  137:  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
do  repeatedly ;  to  exercise  actually ;  to  draw  by  arti- 
fice : — men.  To  form  a  habit ;  to  exercise  a  profession ; 
to  experiment  medically,  followed  byapoa;  to  nego- 
tiate secretly ;  to  try  artifice*  or  stratagems. 

Prac/-t»-sant,  t.   An  agent  [Shaks.] 

PrW-ti-teT,  «.    One  that  practises. 

Prac/-ti/ff-wiwr,_j.  One  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  an  art,  particularly  that  of  medicine. 

Prat'-JQUB,  (-tick,  [Fr.]  170)  s.  A  term  used  in 
commerce  to  signify  intercourse;  and  hence,  a  licence 
for  intercourse  after  quarantine. 

PkaV-is,  188  :  #.  Practice;  commonly,  a  form  or 
exercise  to  be  practised  for  improvement  in  something. 

PR  /E=pre.  [Lat]  Before :  see  Pre-. 

Vrm-COq'-HI'TA,  S.  pi.   Things  to  be  foreknown. 

PrV-mc-ni^-rb,  *.  (Corruption  of  Prctmoneru) 
A  writ  or  the  offence  for  which  it  is  granted,  namely, 
that  of  introducing  a  foreign  authority  into  England, 
as  that  of  the  papal  power ;  the  name  is  taken  from 
words  in  the  writ  Implying  a  forewarning  to  the  party 
to  appear  and  answer  the  charge  against  him.  The 
penalties  of  praemunire  are  now  applied  to  many 
offences,  some  of  which  bear  more,  some  less  relation 
to  the  crime  above  described. 

Pre-ma'-nt-tor-y,  a.  Defining  a  penalty  that  may 
be  incurred. 

PRiETOR.— See  Pretor. 

PRAGMATlC=pr*g-mat'-?ck,  88:  a.  (Com- 
pare Practical,  &c.)  Originally,  relating  to  some 
business  or  matter  in  hand,  as  Pragmatic  sanction, 
which  was  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign,  de- 
livered by  advice  of  his  council,  to  some  college  or 
body  that  had  consulted  him ;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
distinctively,  was  that  rescript  of  Charles  V  I.  by  which 
he  settled  his  hereditary  dominions  on  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa :  as  a  word  of  general  application  sea 
the  next  word. 

Prag-matf-t-cal,  a.  Impertinently  busy  ;  assuming 
airs  of  business;  —  Pragmatic  is  less  usual  in  this 
sense,  and  being  so  used,  is  accented  by  old  writers 
on  the  first  syllable. 

Prag-matf-i-cal-ly,  ad.   Over  officiously. 

Prag-mat'-i-Cal-nesa,  t.  Quality ofbeing  pragmatical. 

Prajp-ma-tUt,  t.    A  busybody.    [Bp.  Reynolds.] 

PRAIRIE =prart'-^  s.  An  extensivo  tract  of 
level  meadow  ground. 

PRAISE,  praxz,  151,  189:  t.  Commendation; 
laud ;  fame ;  tribute  of  gratitude ;  ground  of  praise. 

To  Praise,  v.  a.  To  commend,  to  laud ;  to  do  honour 
to,  to  glorify  in  worship. 

Prais'-eT,  t.    One  who  praises. 

PratseMwl,  117:   a.    Laudable.   [Sydney.] 

Praise-less,  a.   Without  praise. 

Praitt'-wor-tjly,  (-wur-fh^  141)  a.  Commend- 
able. 

PraisV-Wor-thi-ly,  ad.    Commendably. 

PraisV-Wor-fhi-ness,  s.    Desert  of  praise. 

PRAM  E.— See  Praam. 

7b  PRANCE  =s prince,  11  :  v.  n.  To  spring  or 
bound  in  high  mettle;  to  ride  with  bounding  move- 
ment or  ostentatiously ;  to  move  in  a  showy  manner. 

Pran'-cing, 


Consonants: 
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«•    The  bounding  motion  of  a  horse. 
Tin  sign  =  h  uatd  after  mode*  of  •ptIUng  that  havo  so  irregularity  of  Mund. 

mlsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  tAin,  166 :  then,  166, 
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Pbuhl,  158  :  «.  and  a.    A  wild  flighty  act,  a  frolic, 

a  ludicrous  trick : — a.  Frolicsome. 
To  PRANK,  pritogk,  158  :  v.  a.    To  decorate  to 

ostentation.    «^"  See  the  previous  class. 
Praftk'-er,  #.    One  who  dresses  ostentatiously. 
Prank'-ing,  t.    Ostentations  decoration. 
PRASON,  pri'-ton,  t.    A  leek;  also  a  sea-weed. 
Prase,  151 :  #.    A  snb-speoies  of  leek.green  qnarU. 
To  PRATE=praU,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  talk  much 

and  without  weight  >—acL  To  utter  foolishly. 
Prate,  *.    Tattle,  unmeaning  loquacity. 
Pra'-teT,  36 :  t.    One  that  prates,  a  chatterer. 
Pra'-ting,  t.   Chatter,  idle  talk. 
Pra'-ting-ly,  ad.  With  idle  loquacity. 
To  PraT-TLB,  v.  n.  To  talk  childishly. 
Pratf-tle,  t.   Puerile  or  trifling  talk. 
Pratf-tler,  t.   A  puerile  or  trifling  talker. 
PratZ-tle-ment,  t.   Prate;  prattle.  [Haylcy.] 
PRATIQUE,  PRAXIS.— See  under  Practical. 
PRAV1TY,  praV-£-t&j,  103:  «.   Depravity. 
PRAWN =prtuiD,  #.   A  small  crustaceous  fish. 
To  PRAY=pr£ty  v.  *.  and  a.   To  ask  with  earnest- 
ness or  seal;  to  supplicate,  to  entreat;  to  petition 
Heaven:— act  To  supplicate,  to  entreat:  "  I  pray"  or 
"ww."  a  sort  of  adverbial  phrase  introduetoryto  a 
qnesoon :  To  pray  in  aia\  to  call  in  for  help  one  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  cause. 
Pray'-tr,  134:  t.    He  who  prays  ;  more  commonly 
the  form  of  supplication  ;  also,  the  thing  supplicated. 
Pray'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  supplication. 
Pray'-er-lesg,  a.    Not  using  prayer. 
Pray"-tr-book',  118 :  «.  Book  for  devotions. 
PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 
To  PREACH=preetch,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  pro- 
nounce a  public  discourse  on  sacred  subjects ;  to  dis- 
course in  the  manner  of  a  preacher:— act  To  proclaim 
or  publish  in  religious  orations ;  to  inculcate  as  one 
preaching :  Hooker  uses  Preach  substantively. 
Preach'-er,  #.   One  that  preaches. 
Preach'-eT-thip,  #.   Office  of  a  preacher. 
Preach'-ing,  S.   Public  religious  discourse. 
Preach'-man,  «•   A  preacher  in  contempt 
Preach'-ment,  t.    Discourse  as  by  a  preachman. 
PRE-.    A  prefix  originally  only  in  words  of  Latin 
origin,  but  at  present  often  found  in  arbitrary  com- 
pounds: it  signifies  before  or  priority  either  in  time, 
place,  or  rank :  see  also  Prat,  which  is  the  Latin  form. 
Phb'-AC-QC7ajntv-^NCB,  188:  #.  Previous  acquaint- 
ance. 
PRB/-AD-Mnt'-l8-TBA*'-r/Olf,  89  I  «.  Previous  admi- 
nistration. 
7b  Prb'-ai>-mon//-I8H,  v.  a.  To  caution  beforehand. 
Pre'-ad-mo-nLT-wn,  #.  Previous  notice. 
Prk'-am-bl£. — See  below  the  next  word. 
To  Phb-am'-bu-latb,  v.n.   To  go  before. 
Pre-am'-bu-la/,-/ioil,  t.   Preamble.   [Chaucer.] 
Pre-ara"-bu-la'-tor-y,  a.  Antecedent 
-Pre-am'-bu-lar-y,  Pre-am'-bu-lous,  a.  Previous. 
Pref-am-ble,  81 :  «.   A  premce,  on  introduction. 
To  Pre-am'-ble,  81 :  v.n.  and  a.    To  go  before, 

to  precede :— act.  To  preface,  to  introduce. 
Prb'-ap-prb-kbn"-01on,   (-shuD,  147)   t. 

opinion  formed  before  examination. 
Pkb-au'-di-enob,  146:  *.  Right  of  previous  audience, 

particularly  as  regards  rank  among  barristers. 
PREASE,  prece,  189 :  9.   Press,  crowd.  [Spenser.] 
PREBEND=rpr£r/-£nd,  t.    A  stipend  out  of  the 
estate  of  a  cathedral  church ;  improperly,  a  prebendary. 
Prebf-en-dar-y,  «.   An  officiating  canon. 
Preb'-en-dor-y-ship,  t.   A  canonry. 
Pre-ben  -dal,  a.   Of  or  belonging  to  a  prebend. 
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PRECARIOUS,  pr4-caV-*-u»,  41, 105, 120 :  «. 
Literally,  depending  on  prayer  or  solicitation ;  beoeew 
uncertain,  as  depending  on  the  will  of  another  ;  it  is 
frequently  but  improperly  used  to  signify  sweertesa 
without  this  limitation. 
Pre-ca'-ri-o*g-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  precarious. 
Pre-ca'-rt-otfg-neaa,  #.    State  of  being  uncertain. 
Prbo'-^-t/vb,  92,  98,  105 :  a.   Suppliant. 
Prec'-o-tor-y,  129 :  a.  Beseeching. 
PRECAUTION,  prl-ciV-ihun,  89 :    «.     (S« 

Pre-.)  Previous  caution}  preventive  measures. 
To  Pre-cau'-Zson,  v.  a.     To  warn  beforehand. 
Pre-catl'-rton  a\,  a.m    Precautionary. 
Pre-cau/-l»n-ar-y,  a.  Preservative^  preventive. 
To  PRECEDE=pr£-ced«f,  v.  a.     To  go  before 

in  order  of  time;  to  go  before  in  place  or  in  rank. 
Pre-ce'-dent,  a.     Going  before ;  former. 
Pre-ce'-deDt-ly,  105 :  ad.    Beforehand. 
Pre-ce'-dence,   1  #.     Act  or  state  of  going  before  ; 
Pre-ce'-den-cy,  j   adjustment   of    place ; 

place  in  ceremony}  superiority. 
Prec'-e-da"-ne-o*8,  92,  90,  120:  a. 

preceding.  [Hale,  Hammond,  Barrow,  &c] 
Pbk(/-b-dent,  (pr&8'-4-dSnt,81)  «.  That  which, 

going  before,  is  an  example  for  following  times  at 

practice. 
Prec'-e-  dent-ed,  a.     Having  a  precedent. 
Pbe-cbs'-sion,  (-c^sh'-un  90)  *.     Act  of  going 

before:  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  advancing  of 

the  equinoctial  points.     , 
PRECELLENCE=pr£<«l'-l&ic*,t.  Excelknee- 
PRECENTOR==pr£-c8n'-tor,38:  «.  (See  Pie.) 

One  that  leads  the  choir.  g> 

PRECEPT=»pre/-c«pt,  t.     A  rale  anlhoritsforrfr 

given;   specially,  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate;  in 

common  use,  a  rule,  a  direction. 
Pre'-cep-tor-y,  a.     Giving  precepts  :  see  lower. 
PHB-cay-rHL,  (-sh'al,  147)  90:  a.    Preceptive. 
Pre-cery-Zion,  89 :  *.    A  precept.    [Bp.  H*U.J 
Pre-cepMtve,  105  :  a.  Containing  or  giving  ] 
Pre-Cep'-tor,  38 :  «•     A  teacher,  a  tutor. 
Pre-cep'-tor-y,  «.     A  subordinate  religious  1 
Pre-cep'-tresa,  *.     A  female  preceptor. 
Pre'-cep-fe/'-rt-al,  90  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  preceptor. 
PrV-CWB,  [Lat]    *.     A  writ  commanding  a  de- 
fendant to  redress  the  injury  or  stand  the  suit. 
PRECESSION.— See  under  To  Precede. 
PRECINCT,   pre'-ctngkt,   158:    *.      Outward 

limit,  boundary ;  hence,  territorial  district. 
PRECIOUS,  prenh'-UB,  94,  147  :   a.     Of  gnat 

price ;  valuable:  it  is  often  used  ironically. 
Prec'-tottS-ly,  ad.     Valuably,  to  a  great  price. 
Prec'-sbus-ness,  t.     Valuablenesa. 
Prec^-i-oa^-t-ty,  84, 105  :  «.     Prcciooanes* ;  soase* 

thine  precious.  [Brown.  More.] 
PRECIPE.— See  under  Precept 
PRECIPICE,  prfW-4-pia,  92,  105 :  «.   A  head. 

long  steep,  a  fall  without  gradual  declivity. 
Pre-cip'-i-tont,  &c — See  lower. 
To  Prb-cip'-j-tate,  v.  o.  and  n.     To  throw  head- 
long ;  to  throw  to  the  bottom,  [a  chemical  term ;]  to 

urge  on  violently ;  to  hasten  unexpectedly  or  blindly . 

—neu.  To  fall  headlong;  to  fall  as  a  sediment;  ta 

hasten  without  just  preparation. 
Pre-cip'-t-tate,  a.  and  t.     Steeply  falling  ;  ste** . 

headlong,  hasty;  violent >— t.  A  medicine  of  suss*: 

substance  precipitated,  but  particularly  of  mercury. 
Pre-cip'-i-tate-ly,  ad.     With  precipitation. 
Pre-ciry-i-ta"-/ion,   89:   *.     Act  of   preeipitauskg ; 

hence,  blind  haste :  that  which  is  precipitated  i  " 

subsidency. 
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4gatt'-wa>j:  chap'-man:  p6rtf:  lk:  g$6d:  j»5o,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a,  t,  *,  &c.  w*def  171. 
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Pre-cir/'-i-ta'-tor,  #.    One  that  precipitates. 
Pre-cip'-t-tont,  a.  Falling  headlong ;  rashly  hurried  ; 

hasty ;  unexpectedly  hastened. 
Pr^cir/^-tolice,   1         Bash  harte,  headlong  hurry. 
Pre-cip'-t-fcm-cy,  J 
Pie-cirZ-t-toKS,  a.     Headlong,  steep  ;  hasty  ;  rash: 

in  old  authors  Pre'-ct-piT-ions  occurs. 
Pre-cip'-f-tosw-ly,  ad.     In  a  precipitous  manner. 
Pre-cip'-i-toi»-ne*«,  #.   Quality  of  being  precipitous. 
PREClSE=pre-Cict',  152  :    a.     Literally,  cut  or 
pared  to  the  purpose,— exact,  strict,  limited  determi- 
nately ;  formal,  solemnly  finicaL 
Pre-cise'-ly,  ad.     Exactly  ;  with  finical  nicety. 
Pre-ciae'-neas,  *.  Quality  of  being  precise. 
Pre-Cl'-MVe,  105  :  a.    Cutting  off;  nicely  limiting. 
Prb-cis'-ion,  (-cizh'-un,  90  :    see  Concision.) 

s.    Preciseness;  exact  limitation. 
Pre-CIs'-HN,   (-cixh'-an)  *.    One  who  limits;  a 

methodist  in  religion.  [Drayton.  Watts.] 
Pre-ciV-ion-Uin,  158  :  *.  Practice  of  a  precisian. 
To  PRECLUDE,  pre-cP5od\  109:   v.  a.   (See 

Pre-.)  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforehand ;  to  shut. 
Pre-clsi'-sive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Shutting  out. 
Pre-clu'-aive-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  shut  out. 
Pjw-cliZ-5/om,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Act  of  precluding. 
PRECOCIOUS,    pre-co'-ah'us,   90:    a.    (See 

Pre-.)  Ripe  before  the  natural  time. 
Pre-ca-cioKS-ness,  #.  Precocity. 
PnE-coc'-J-Tr,  (-cW-e-te^,  92)  *.    Ripeness  be- 

foretime. 
PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 
To  Prh»CO</-I-TaTB,  77:v.a.  To  consider  before- 
hand. 
Pr^-COO-NIT^-JOK,  89:   #.  Previous  knowledge ;  in 
Scotch  law,  a  pre-inquiry  whether  there  is  ground  for 
prosecution. 
To  Pre'-com-POSB*,  151  :  v.  a.    To  compose  be- 
forehand. 
lb  PrV-ooh-ceive",    103:    v.  a.    To  form    an 

opinion  beforehand. 
Pre-con-ceitP,  *.  A  pre-eonceptkm. 
PrV  con-cep^-rion,  89 :  #.  An  opinion  previously 

formed. 
To  Prb'-CON-CBRt",  v.  a.  To  concert  beforehand. . 
Pre'-CON-I-ea^-TICN,  89  :  #.    Proclamation  :  From 

Prctto,  and  this  from  Pradico,  to  say  beforehand. 
To  Pre'-coh-TBACt",  v.  a.  and  n.    To  contract  be- 
forehand: Shakspeare  accenU  the  noun  similarly. 
Pre-con'-tract,  #.  A  contract  before  another. 
Prb-ccr'-SOR,  f.  Forerunner,  harbinger. 
Pre-cur'-sor-y,  a.  and  *.  Preceding,  introductory : — 

s.  An  introduction. 
Pre-curse',  t.  A  forerunning.  [Shaks.] 
PREDAL»pre7-dal,  a.  Robbing,  plundering. 
Pre-da'-ceous,  (-sh'us)  a.  Living  by  prey. 
Pre'-da-tor-y,  a.  Plundering,  preying ;  rapacious. 
To  PREDECEASE=pTe'-de-ceW,  189  :  v.  a. 

To  die  before,  [Shaks. :]  hence.  Predeceased. 
Prei/-b-CB8"-80R,  92,  38  :  s.  One  who  dies  before 
another,  and  so  leaves  him  to  take  his  place,— ancestor. 
To  PREDESTINATE,  pre-deV-te-nlte,  v.  a. 
(See  Pre-.)    To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible 
decree. 
Pre-des'-ti'-nate,  a.  Predestinated. 
Pre-desr-ti-na/,-/>on,  i.  Fatalism,   (which  see  ;)   re- 
strictedry,  a  pro-determination  of  God  with  regard  to 
the  salvation  or  damnation  of  some  and  not  of  others : 
hence,  the  neuter  verb  To  Predestinate,  which  Dryden 
uses  in  the  sense  of  To  hold  predestination. 
Pre-des"-ti-na/-tor,  «.  He  who  predestinates ;  also,  a 
predestinarian. 
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Pre-deaZ-ti-na"  ri-an,  90 :  *.  and  a.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination:— adj.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  predestination. 
lb  Pri-dm'-tjne,  (-tin,  105)  v.  o.  To  decree 
beforehand :  this  word  contains  the  general  meaning 
of  the  whole  class. 
7b  PREDETERMINE,  pre'-de-ter"-mln,105 : 

v.  tt.  (See  Pre-.)  To  determine  previously. 
Pre'-de-ter"-m>-nate,  a.  Before  determined. 
Pre'-de-tei'-mi-na"-f»on,   #.  Determination  before- 
hand. , 
PREDIAL,  pr^-de-al,  146,  147  :  a.  Consisting 

of  land,  or  farms. 
PRED1CABLE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  PREDICATE,  pre*d'-e-caU,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
affirm  of  something ;  as  to  predicate  happiness  of  con- 
tentment : — *o*.  To  affirm  something  of  another  thing. 
Pred'-i-cate,  #.   That  which  is  predicated  of  some- 
thing ;  as  in  saying  Contentment  is  happiness':  where 
contentment  being  the  subject,  and  is  the  copula,  hap- 
piness is  called  the  predicate. 
Pred'-t-ca"-/wn,  89  :  #.    Act  of   predicating ;  de- 
claration of  any  position. 
Pred/f-t-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Affirmative,  decisive. 
Pred'-t-cant,  *.   One  that  affirms  something. 
Pred'-i-ca-ble,  a.  and  s.   That  may  be  affirmed  of 
something  i—  *.  That  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
thing,  which  in  scholastic  logic  are    genus,  species, 
difference,  property,  accident,  and  these  are  called  the 
five  predicablcs. 
Pred'-i-ca-biF-l-ty,  $.  Capacity  of  being  predicated. 
Pre-dicZ-o-ment,  «.    A  category,  or  one  of  the  ten 
Aristotelian  divisions  which  include  all  possible  va- 
rieties or  modes  of  being,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be 
the  subject  or  the  matter  of  predication,  namely,  sub- 
stance, quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  situa- 
tion, possession',  action,  suffering :  class,  kind,  situation, 
relative  position ;  sometimes  it  means  a  bad  position. 
Pre-dic/-a-men/'-t<il,  a.  Relating  to  predicaments. 
PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 
To  PrK-dict',  v.  a.  To  foretel. 
«&->  This  word  is  an  etymological  relation  or  the  previ- 
ous class. 
Pre-dicMor,  38  :  #.  A  foreteller. 
Pre-dic'-tive,  105 :  a,  Foretelling,  propjwtic. 
Pre-dic/-/ton,  89 :  «.  A  prophecy. 
Pre'-di-qest"-jon,    (-gSst'-yun,   oolloq.    gest'- 

shun,  147)  t.  Digestion  too  soon  performed. 
PftE'-Dl-LBc/'-riON,  89  :  *.  A  liking  beforehand. 
Pre,-DI»-PO/'-NENT,  a.  That  which  predisposes. 
To  Pre'-dis-po#e,  151 :  V,  a.  To  incline  beforehand. 
Pre'-di8-po-*ir7'-M>n,  89  :  #.   Previous  inclination. 
PRK-DOir-MUNCB,&C— See  In  the  ensuing  sub-class. 
To  Pre-DOm'-J-Natb,  v,  *.  and  a.    To  be  first  or 
superior  in  rule  or  power,  to  prevail,  to  be  ascendant : 
— act.  To  rule  over. 
Pre-dom,-t-na"-/ion,  *.  Superior  influence. 
Pre-dom'-i-nant,  a.  Prevalent,  ascendant. 
Pre-dom'-t-nant-ly,  ad.  Prevalently. 
Pre-dom'-i-nonce,     1  *.  Prevalence,  superior  influ- 
Pre-dom'-i-nan-cy,  (  ence,  ascendency. 
To  Pre'-B-lect",  v.  a.  To  choose  beforehand. 
PrV-e-lec/'-fion,  89  :  #.  Previous  election. 
Pre-em'-I-nent,  a.  Eminent  above  others. 
Pre-em'«»-nent-ly,  ad.  With  preeminence. 
Pre-em'-i-nence,  *.  Eminence  above  others. 
Pre-emp'-t/on,  (-Sm'-shun,  15G)  t.  A  previous 
buying,— the  name  of  a  right  to  do  so,  asserted  for 
merly  by  the  king. 
PREEN=pretn,  «.    A  forked  instrument  used  by 

clothiers  in  dressing  cloth. 
To  Preen,  v.  a.  To  clean  as  with  a   preen ;  said  of 
birds  that  dress  and  oil  their  feathers  with  their  book. 


Ths  eign  =  Is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  miah-un, ».  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  i/tfn,  166  J  Ulen,  166. 
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PRE-.— See  before  Pre-acqusintance. 

7b  Prb'-bnkiaob",  v.  a.  To  engage  previously. 

Pre/-en-gage"-ment,  «.  Previous  engagement 

To  Prk'-k-8Tab"-LISH,  v.  a.  To  aettle  beforehand. 

Pre'-e-stat/Mish-ment, *.  Settlement  beforehand. 

To  Prb/-bx.am"-jnb,  154:  t>.  a.  To  examine  first. 

Pre/-ex-am/-i-na//-/ion,  #.  Previous  examination. 

7b  Prb'-bx-ist",  154  :  v.  n.  To  exist  previously. 

Pre'-ea^-is-tent,  a.  Existent  before. 

PrV-ex-is-tence,  t.  Previous  existence. 

Pkk/-bx-I8/-tj-ma,/-I70N,  «.  Esteem  beforehand. 

Pre'-ejr-pec-ta"-/ionl  #.  Previous  expectation. 

PREFACE=pr«f-ic«,  99 :  *.  (Seo  Pre..)  Lite- 
rally, something  spoken  before, — introduction;  pre- 
monitory address. 

To  Pref-ace,  82 :  v.  a,  and  «.  To  introduce  by 
preliminary  remarks: — mm.  To  say  something  intro- 
ductory :  Cleveland  puns  on  the  word  when  he  uses 
It  to  signify  to  put  a  face  or  covering  before  or  upon 
something. 

Pref-«-ceT,  #.  The  writer  of  a  preface. 

PreP-a-tor-v,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface,  introductory. 

PREFECT^preMBckt,  t.  Governor,  ruler,  com- 
mander;  superintendent ;  tutelary  power. 

PrV-fect-ure,  147 :  *.  Office  of  a  prefect. 

To  PREFER=pr£-fer/,  33:  v.  a.  (See  Pre.)  To 
place  in  one's  estimation  before  or  higher  than  some- 
thing else, — to  regard  more;  (with  above,  before,  or  to, 
after  the  accusativeand  before  the  thing  less  esteemed ;) 
to  advance,  to  exalt ;  also,  with  a  literal  application,  to 
bring  or  put  forward,  especially  with  ceremony  or  so- 
lemnity. 

Pre-ferwvr,  194 :  #.  One  who  prefers. 

Pref-er-a-ble,  a.  Eligible  before  something  else. 

PreP-erwi-bly,  ad.  In  preference. 

Pref-er-a-bl*-ne88,  #.  State  of  being  preferable. 

Pref-er-ence,  «.  Act  of  preferring ;  estimation  or 
election  of  one  thing  before  another. 

Phr-VER'-MBNT,  «•  Act  of  preferring,  [Obs. ;]  ad- 
vancement  to  a  higher  station,  [this  is  the  literal,  and 
now  the  established  application ;]  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit. 

PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 

7b  Pre-fio'-urk,        1  v.  a.  To  exhibit  by  ante- 

7b  Prb-fiq'-u-ratb,  J  cedent  representation, 

Pre-flg"-u-ra'-tive,  a.  Showing  by  antecedent  signs. 

Pre-fif/-u-ra"-/ion,   #.    Antecedent  representation. 

7b  Prb-vinb',  v.  a.  To  limit  beforehand.  [Unusual] 

Pre/-fi-ni//'-ion,  89 :  «.  Previous  limitation. 

7b  Prk-fijt',  188:  v.  a.  To  put  or  fix  before 
another  thing;  to  appoint  beforehand }  to  settle. 

Pre-fiy-ion^-fTck^hun,  154)  #.  Act  of  prefixing. 

Pref-fljr,  83 :  *.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word  put  before 
another  word  so  as  to  make  with  it  a  new  com- 
pounded word. 

To  Pre-form',  v.  a.  To  form  beforehand.  [Shaks.] 

PttB-FOL'-GEN-cr,  9.  Superior  brightness. 

PREGNANT— prgg'-nant,  a.  Being  with  young, 
breeding ;  hence,  fruitful,  fertile ;  full  of  consequence ; 
also*  in  old  authors,  teeming  with  productions  of  mind, 
ready,  witty,  apt;  showing  itself,  plain,  evident; 
teeming  with  kindness j  ready  on  occasion  to  give 
existence  to  some  feeling  or  passion. 

Preg'-Dant-lft/,  aa\  Fruitfully ;  plainly. 

Preg'-nance, «.  Pregnancy;  inventive  power.  [Obs.] 

Preg'-nan-cy,  #.  State  of  being  pregnant 

7b  PREGRAVATE-pre'-gra-vato,  v.  a.  To 
bear  down,  to  depress.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

PREGUSTATION,  pri'-gus-ta^hun,  #.  (See 
Pre-.)  The  act  of  tasting  or  enjoying  before  another. 

PREHENSILE,  pri-ben'-sU,  105 
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Pre-hen'-s/on,  (-shun,  147)  #.  A  taking  hold. 
PREN-8A'-77Cm,  #.  A  seising  with  violence.  [Bairvw] 
7b  PREJUDGE=pr£-judge',  v.  a.   (s*e  Pre-) 

To  determine  beforehand  in  matters  to  be  judged. 
Pre-judge'-ment,  «.  Judgement  beforehand. 
To  Prr-jiAdj-catk,  109 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To  prejudge. 
Pre-jsZ-dt-cate,  a.  Pore-judged;  prejudiced. 
Pre-jsT-di-ca'-to've,  105:  a.  Fore-judging. 
Pre-jV-di-ca^-Zton,  #.  Act  of  prejodgemeot. 
Pre-jsj'-di-ca-cy.  «.  Prejudice.  [Blount,  1636.] 
Prej'-immce,  (prW-j'oo^diBS,  92,  109,  105)  *. 

Prejudgement  jhr  or  agatnet  something;   (to  aosne- 

times  follows  it,  but  less  properly;)  prcpoaecsswa ; 

also,  because  mischief  or  detriment  is  a  freqnrnt  effect 

of  prejudice,  it  often  signifies  mischief,  hurt.  deuisnent. 
7b  Prej'-«-dice,  v.  a.    To  fill  with  prejudke;  also, 

to  injure,  to  hurt*  to  impair. 
Prej'-K-d/cerf,  (-diet,  1 14,  143)  a.  Prepossessed. 
Prej'-w-dk^-ta),    (-dfeh'-al,  147)   a.    Prejudiced; 

contrary,  opposite ;  mischievous,  injurious. 
Prejj-tMlic  -tal-ness,  «.  State  of  being  prejudicial. 
PRELATION,  pri-la'-shun,  89  :  *.  A  setting  op 

above  others ;  preference. 
Prbl'-atk,  99  :  t.  A  dignitary  of  the  church.  aeHosa 

applied  to  one  lower  than  a  bishop. 
Prel'-ate-ship,  t.  Office  of  a  prelate. 
Prel'-a-c*/,  «.  Dignity  of  prelates;  bishops  collectively. 
Pre-lat'-iC,  88 :)  a.  Relating  to  a  prelate,  or  to  pnr- 
Pre-lat'-»-cal,    J  lacy. 
Pre-lat/-«'-cal-ly,    ad.    With   reference  to  prelate*: 

Milton  uses  this  and  some  of  the  other  words  in  aa 

invidious  sense. 
Prel'-o-tist,  9.  One  who  supported  prelacy. 
Prel'-a-ture,  147 :  9.  State  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 
PreK-a-ty,  s.  Episcopacy.  [Milton :  prose.] 
7b  PRELECT=pr(USckt',  u.  *.  To  leetare. 
Pre-lec'-tor,  38  :  «.  A  reader,  a  lecturer. 
Pre-lec'-Zioil,  89 :  t.  Reading,  lecture,  discourse. 
PREUBAT10N,pri/-IT-ba',f-ehun,  #.  (See  Pre-.) 

Foretaste ;  effusion  produced  by  being  about  to  taste. 
PRELIMINARY,  pr^ltm'4-nar4*  105,  129: 

a.  and  t.  (See  Pre-.)  Previous,  introductory:—!.  That 

which  precedes,  something  preparatory. 

PRELUDE»pr&l/j&de>  t.  (See  Pre-.)  A  playing 
of  the  instruments  before  the  formal  commenoesneBt 
of  the  piece  to  be  performed;  hence,  something  intro- 
ductory, something  that  only  shows  what  ia  to  follow. 

7b  Prel'-ude,  v.  a.  To  play  a  prelude  to. 

Prel'-u-der,  *.  One  who  plays  a  prelude. 

To  Prb-lctdb',  109  :  v.  n.  To  act  or  play  in  sack 
a  manner  as  to  prepare  for  tome  main  business  to 
follow. 

Pre-)s/-dt-ovs,  146,  120 :  «.  Introductory. 

Pre-ltAdt-um,  [Low  Latin.]  t.  A  prelude. 

Pre-lt^-aive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Previous,  introductory. 

Pre-lu'-wr-y,  a.  Introductory. 

PREMATURE=*pr4'-m4-ture",  a.  (See  Pre-.) 
Ripe  too  soon ;  hence*  existing,  done,  said,  nndettaken, 
&c,  too  soon. 

Pre'-ma-ture'My,  ad  Too  early,  too  soon. 

Pre'-ma-ture^-nefta,)  #.  State  or  condition  of  bciaf 

Pre/-ma-tu//-n-ty,    /  too  soon  or  early. 

7b  PREMEDITATE,  pr*-m«d'4-tafe,  r.  «. 
and  a.  (See  Pre-.)  To  contrive,  form,  or  conceive  be- 
forehand :— nett.  To  think  beforehand. 

Pre-med'-i-tate,  a.  Premeditated.  [Barrow.] 

Pre-med'4-tate-ly,  ad.  With  previous  meditation. 

Pre-med'-t-ta"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Act  of  mediUtins;  be- 
forehand ;  previous  contrivance  or  design. 

r©PREMERIT=pr£-raer-it,  v.  a.    To« 

before. 


,  t .,  Seizing, 

erasping ;  adapted  to  seize  or  grasp. 

Th«  tchtme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  ttao  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowl*:  gaU'-wA^:  ch$p/-man:  pd-pd7:  ll»:  g»d:  j'C5,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a,t,'v&c«  mutt,  171 
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PREMICES,  prSm'-Iw-fe,  92,  14,  151:  #.  pi. 

Fint  fruit*.  [Dryden.] 

PREMIER,  pr«'-ml-«r,  105,  146 :  a.  and  *. 

First,  chief:—i.  The  prime  minister. 
To  PREMISE,  pr£-miZ4',  v.  a.    To  send  befbro- 
hand,  [Shaks. ;]  to  lay  down  at  premise*:  Swift  uses 
To  premise  with,  at  if  it  were  a  neuter  verb. 
Prxm'-jbb,  (prSm'-tos,  83,  105, 137)1*.  The  ante- 
Prbm'-J-bbs,  (prtfm'4-cTz,  14 :  pi.)    /cedent  pro. 
position  or  propositions  of  a  syllogism ;  things  pre- 
mised general! y ;   that  part  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed  the  office  of  which  is  to  express  the  grantor  and 

Esntee,  and  the  land  or  thing  granted  or  conveyed : 
nee,  Premise*  is  often  used  to  signify  a  house,  or  a 
bouse  and  land  when  proposed  in  some  way  to  be  con- 
veyed. 
Prem'-iss,  «.  A  premise.  [Watts.  Whately,  1827.] 
PREMIUM,  pr5'-m£-um,  90:  *.  A  reward,— 
particularly  something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  bar- 
gain. 

PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 

To  Pre-MON'-ISH,  v,  a.  To  forewarn. 

Pre-monMsh-ment,  s.  Previous  admonition. 

Pro-mon'-i-tor-y,  a.  Giving  previous  warning. 

Pre'-mo-ni^'-WD,  89  :  t.  Previous  warning. 

7b  Prb-mon'-stratb,  v,  a.  To  show  beforehand. 

Pref-mon-8tra"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  showing  before. 

19T  The  name  Premonstrants,  which  was  given  to  an 
order  of  monks  also  called  White  Canons,  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  these  words,  but  to  Premontre,  the  name  of 
the  place  whence  they  came. 

Prb/.mu-m"-rs.— See  Prssmunlre. 

To  Prb'-mtj-nitb",  v.  a.  To  fortify  previously,— 
to  provide   against   objections:    hence,  Prb'-mu- 

ij^  See  Premmitory  under  Praemunire. 
Pjuf-N</-ifXN,  t.  The  first,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the 

Christian  name  of  a  person. 
To  Pre-nom'-nnate,  v.  a.  To  name  beforehand. 
Pre-nom'-t-nate,  a.  Forenamed   [Shaks.] 
Pre-nom'-i-na//-/ion,  s.  A  forenaming. 
Prb-nc/-t/on,  89  :  *.  A  foro  notion ;  prescience. 
9&~  See  Prensatian  under  Prehensile.  . 
•Sir  For  Prentice,  Prentice  ship,  see  Apprentice,  &c. 
Piffl-NUN/-ci-A"-rJON,  150  :  #.  Act  of  telling  before. 
To  Prb'-OB-taim",  v.  a.  To  obtain  beforehand. 
To  Pjus-OiZ-cu-PY,  6  :  v.  a.  To  take  previous  pos 

session  of;  to  prepossess*— to  occupy  by  prejudices. 
To  Pre-oc'-cu-pate,  v.  a.  To  preoccupy.*  . 
PreKx/-cu-pan-cy,  #.  A  taking  of  first  possession. 
Pre-oc'-cu-Da,,-/wn,  #.  Anticipation. 
To  Prk-om'-j-natb,  v.  a.  To  prognosticate. 
Prb'-o-pin"- jon,  90 :  #.  A  fore- formed  opinion. 
Pre-or/-/wn,  89  :  s.  Right  of  first  choice. 
7b  Prb'-or-dain",  v.  a.  To  ordain  beforehand. 
Pre-or'-di-nate,  a.  Preordained. 
Pre-or/-ch'-na'/-/iorj,  «.  Act  of  preordaining. 
Pre-or'-dt-nonce,  t.  First  decree.  [Shaks.] 
Pkbp'-^-ratb,  &c. — See  the  next  class. 
To  PREPARE=prl-paV,  41 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

make  ready  for  any  purpose,  to  fit,  to  adjust;  to 

form;    to  make  by  regular  process:— neu.  To  take 

previous  measures;   to  make  all  things  ready;   to 

make  one's  self  ready. 
Pre-parV,*.  Preparation.  [Shaks.] 
Pre-pa'- rer,  #.  He  or  that  which  prepares. 
Pre-pa  -red-Iy,  ad.  By  proper  precedent  measures. 
Pre-pa'-red-nesa,  #.  Stale  of  being  prepared. 
Prep^-ratb,  a.  Prepared.  [Obs.] 
Prery-a-ra"-/ion,    89:  *.    Act   of  preparing;    the 

thing  prepared;  in  special  senses,  previous  measures ; 
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ceremonious  introduction:  iu  old  authors,  accomplish- 
ment,  qualification. 

Pre-par-a-ti>e,  a.  and  *.  Tending  to  prepare  :— 
«.  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing;  that 
which  is  done  in  order  to  something  else. 

Pre-pa r'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  preparation. 

Pre-par'-a-tor-y,  a.  Antecedently  necessary;  intro- 
ductory, previous. 

To  PREPENSE*  prl-peW,  153:  t>.  a.  aud 
a.  ( See  Pre-.)  To  weigh  beforehand.  [Elyot.  Spenser.] 

Pre-pense',  a.  Aforethought,  preconceived. 

PREPOLLENT»pre-pol'-lent,  a.  Predominant. 

Pre-pol'-lence,  Pre-polMen-cy,  «.  Prevalence. 

lb  PREPONDERATE*pre-p6n'-d«r-ate,  v.  a. 

and  a.  (See  Pre*.)  To  outweigh;   to  overpower  by 

stronger  influence  .•—*•««.  To  exceed  in  weight  j  to 

exceed  in  influence :  To  Preponfder  is  out  of  use. 
Pre-pon'-der-ant,  a.  Outweighing. 
Pre-pon'-der>ance,  #.  Superiority  of  weight 
Pre-poD/-der-a//-fwn,  s.  State  of  outweighing. 
To  PREPOSE,  pre-pozi',  151 :  «.  a.  (See  Pre.) 

To  pnt  before.  [Bedwell,  1615.] 
Pre-po»'-i-tor,  s.  One  put  before  or  over  others,  as  a 

monitor  in  a  school 
Pre-poV-t-tive,   105 :  a.  and  #.   Put  before  :— *. 

A  word  or  particle  put  before  another. 
Pre-rW-t-ture,  14/  :  #.  A  provostship. 
PRBp'-o.sirff-/oN,(pr«ry-A-zish//-un,  92,  89)  & 

A  particle  commonly  set  before  a  noun  and  governing 

To  PREPOSSESS,  pre'-pSx-zess",  151:  v.  a. 

(See  PreO  To  preoccupy,  particularly  as  to  the  mind 

or  heart:  hence,  to  prejudice. 
PrV-powes/'-sor, «.  One  that  prepossesses. 
Pre'-po#-*ej"-»wn,  (-zesh'-un,   147)  t.  Previous 

possession ;  prejudice. 
PREPOSTEROUS,   pri-pSs'-te'r-us,  120:  a. 

(See  Pre- )  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last ; 

hence,  perverted,  absurd,  wrong;  applied  to  persons, 

foolish. 
Pre-pos'-ter-oirs-ly,  ad.  With  preposterousness. 
Pre-poft'-ter-oitt-ness,  #.  State  of  being  preposterous. 
PREPOTENT^pri-po'-tSnt,  a.  Very  powerful. 
Pre-po'-teii-cy, «.  Superior  power.  [Unusual] 
PREPUCE=pre/-pic*,«.  The  foreskin. 
PREREMOTE=pre'-r£-mot*",  a.  Remote  with 

respect  to  antecedent  order  or  time,  as  opposed  to 

Post-remote,  which  means  remote  with  regard  to  order 

or  time  to  follow. 

To  PREREQU1RE,  prl'-rJ-kwtn/',  188:  v.  a. 

(See  Pre-.)  To  require  previously. 
PRB-REo'-r/j-siTB,  (-reck'-wtzit,  188, 105, 151) 

a.  and  s.  Previously  required  :—*.  Something  previ- 

ously  necessary. 

PREROGATIVE,  pri-rog'-a-tfv,  105  :  s.  An 
exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege:—  Prerogative  Court  is 
a  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  all 
wills  are  proved. 

Pre-rog'-a-tived,  114  :  a.  Having  prerogative. 

PRESAGE=*preW-agt,81,99:  «.  A  presension 
of  something,  prognostic,  foreboding:  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  first  syllable  by  our  old  poets. 

To  Pre-sage/,  83  :  v.  a.  To  foretel,  to  have  a  presen- 
sion of :—  Dryden  uses  it  with  of,  as  a  neuter  verb. 

Pre-sa'-ger,  *.  He  or  that  which  foretels. 

Pre-sage'-meDt,  *.  A  presage. 

Pre-sage'-fKl,  1 17  :  a.  Pull  of  presages. 

PRESBYTER,  preV-b£-ter,  151,  105:  #.  An 
eldor ;  a  priest ;  a  prcsbyterian. 

Pres"-by-ter,-y,  t.  Body  of  elders. 

Prc/-by-te"-n-arj,  90 : 


Consonants: 
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and  «.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  presbyters;  having  or  pertaining  to  the 
Tbe»lgn  =  ia  used  aAer  modM  of  »p»lliog  that  hare  do  irrrguluitr  of  mub<L 

mish-un,  i,  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-uu,  j,  ef  vision,  165 :  fltfn,  166 :  tfcgn,  166. 
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ecclesiastical  government  which  is  excreted  by  synods 
and  assemblies  subordinate  to  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  subject  to  a  general  assembly ;  also,  holding  the 
opinion,  or  pertaining  to  tho  opinion,  that  every  con- 
gregation has  in  itself  what  is  necessary  to  its  own 
government :  Pres'byte"rial  has  the  same  meaning:—*. 
Iqc  who  belongs  to  any  class  of  presbyterian  Chris- 
tians, who  are  generally  Calvinists. 
Pre#y-by-te/'-ri-an-Wm,  1 58  :  ».  The  principles  and 

discipline  of  presbyteriana. 
PRESCIENT,  pre'-she-ent,  146, 147 :  a.  (See 

Pre-.)  Foreknowing,  prophetic 
Pre'-jci-ence,  t.  Foreknowledge. 
Pre'-tct-otfS,  120  :  a.  Having  foreknowledge. 
To  PRESCIND~pr£-ciDd',  59  :  v.  a.  To  cut  oft 
Pre-scind'-ent,  a.  Cutting  off,  abstracting. 
To  PRESCRIBE=pri-8kribt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
set  down  authoritatively,  to  order,  to  direct ;  to  direct 
medically : — neu.  To  give  law ;  to  influence  arbitrarily 
or  by  long  custom  ;  to  order  forms  of  medicine. 
Pre-acrV-beT,  36  :  *.  One  who  prescribes. 
Prb'-8CRJPT,  a,  and  *.  Prescribed,  directed  by  pre- 
cept :— «.  Direction,  precept,  model ;  formerly,  a  me- 
dical prescription. 
Pre-scrip/*tive,  105:  a.  Pleading  the  law  of  custom. 
Pre-scrip'-/*oD,  89  :  t.  Appointment  [Obs]  Medi- 
cal recipe ;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 
PRESEANCE=pre/-«i-ance,  «.  Priority  of  place 

in  sitting.  [Carew.  1590.] 
PRESENCE.— See  under  Present 
PRESENSATION,  pr£'-cen-8a''-ahun,  89:  i. 

(Sec  Pre-.)  A  previous  sensation,  feeling,  or  notion. 
Pre-sen'-*i0n,  147  :  f.  Perception  beforehand. 
Pre-sen'-ti-ment,  *.  Presensation,  presension. 
PRESENT,  preV^nt,  151  :  a.  and  «.  Literally, 
being  before,  or  face  to  face,  or  with  somebody  or 
something ;  ready  at  hand ;  being  now  under  view  or 
consideration ;  not  past,  nor  future ;  ready  at  hand, 
quick  in  emergencies;  not  neglectful,  attentive,  pro- 
pitious:— «.   The  present  time:    At  present,  at  the 
present  time:  sec  also  under  the  verb)  for  which  seek 
.ower  in  the  class, 
Prer'-ent-ly,  ad.  At  present,  now;  [Obs.:]  immedi- 
ately, soon  after. 
PreiA-ent-ness,  I.  Pretense  of  mind,  quickness.  [Cla- 
rendon.] 
Prc*/-en-ta/,-ne-OM8.90,120:  a.  Ready,  immediate. 
Pre-«en'-/ial,  (-zen'-sh'al)  a.  Supposing  presence. 
Pre-*en'-/ial-l  w,  ad.  With  the  notion  of  presence. 
Pre-*eii'-fi-ar-t-ty,  84 :  *.  State  of  being  present 
To  Pre-jen'-fi-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  present.  [Grew, 

1680.] 
Pre^-en-tif'-ic,  88:    a.    Making   present    [More, 

1653.] 
f?r*  See  Presentment  in  the  previous  class. 
Pre^-ence,  t.  State  of  being  present,  contrary  to 
absence;  distinctively,  the  state  of  being  present  to  a 
great  personage;  the  persons  so  present;  the  usual 
chamber  of  such  presence,  called  likewise  the  Pre- 
sence-room and  Presence-chamber;  a  great  person  or  a 
divinity  present;  that  which  characterises  a  person 
present,— port  air,  mieu,  demeanour;  also,  readiness, 
quickness,  as  Presence  of  mind. 
To  Pkk-SBNt',  (pii-zeW,  83)  v.  a.  To  exhibit  to 
\iew  or  notice,  to  place  in  the  presence  of,  emphati- 
cally, in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  to  give  formally 
and  ceremoniously ;  in  special  senses,  to  prefer  to  an 
ecclesiastical  bene  lice  ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature for  inquiry ;  to  point  a  missile  weapon  before 
discharging  it;  to  offer  in  the  way  of  battle;  in  an- 
cient use,  to  introduce  by  something  exhibited  to  view: 
the  original  construction  requires  that  the  thing  pre- 
sented should  follow  the  verb,  but  we  now  often  say 
To  present  a  persou  with  something,  instead  of  To 

{•resent  something  to  the  person :  lb  present  a  person, 
n  the  sense  of  to  make  presents  to  him,  seems  to  be 

The  schemes  entire,  end  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary . 

Vowel* :  gatt'-wav  chip'-man:  pd-ptf:  law:  good:  ?myi.e.jew,bb  :  a, t, K,  &c  mate,  171. 
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a  different  derivation  of  the  verb,  namely,  from  flat 
noun  hereafter,  and  to  require  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable :  see  the  noun  derived  from  the  verb*  the  last 
in  the  class. 
Pre-jent'-eT,  *.  One  that  presents. 
Pre-#enV-a-ble>  a.  That  may  be  presented. 
Pre-*en'-ta-tive,  105  :  a.  Thai  admits  of  the    pre- 
sentation of  a  clerk  in  orders. 
Pre-jent'-ment,  #.  Act  of  presenting ;  any  thing  pre- 
sented or  represented;  particularly,  the  notice  taken 
by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence ;  or  the  information  by 
the  jury  in  a  court;  or  the  notice  of  offence  by  justices 
of  the  peace  in  their  sessions. 
Pre^-en-tee",  177  :  *.  One  presented  to  a  benefice. 
Pre*/-en-ta"-fion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  presenting;  repre- 
sentation ;  act  of  offering  a  clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice:    it  is  sometimes    found  wrongly  used    or 
printed  for  Pretension,  which  see  in  the  previoos  class. 
Prej'-ent,  83 :  #.  A  gift;  a  donative ;  "  7*e*e  pre- 
sents," i.e.  letters  now  present:  see  the  first  word  of 
the  class. 
7b  PRESERVE,  pre-zerv',  189:  v.  a.  To  keep 
or  save  from  injury  or  destruction:  in  a  special  sense, 
to  season  or  pickle  fruits  and  other  vegetable*  so  as  to 
keep  them  fit  for  food, 
Pre-serve/,  «.  Fruit  preserved ;  a  place  set  apart  far 

the  preservation  of  game. 
Pre-»er/-ve*r,  36 :  *.  One  who  preserves. 
Pre-ter/-VO-ble,  a.  That  may  be  preserved. 
Pre-#er/-va-ti've,   105 :    a.  and  «.   That  has  the 

power  of  preserving : — t.  That  which  can  pr 
Pre-ter'-va-tor-y,  a.  and  s.  Preservative. 
Pre«/-er-va"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  preserving ;  state 

of  being  preserved. 
To  PRESIDE,  pr£-zidef,  151:  v. a.  (See  Pre-.) 
Literally,  to  fit  before,  i.  e.  higher  than,  others,— to 
have  the  authority  of  place  over  others. 
Pres'-i-dent,  *.  One  who  presides ;  a  governor. 
Pres'-t-den-cy,  s.   Presidentship;    time  of  serving 

the  office  of  president. 
PreZ-i-dent-ship,  #.  Office  and  place  of  presides*. 
Pret,-«-den,/-/tal,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.    Presiding  over: 

pertaining  to  a  president. 
Phe-sii/-/^L,  (-cid'-yat,  146)  a.     Having  a  gar- 
rison. 
Pre-sid'-tar-y,  a.    Belonging  to  or  having  a  garrison 
To  PRES1GNIFY,  pr£-cTg'-rj£-fy,  6  :  r.  a.  (See 
Pre-.)To  intimate  beforehand:  \icnce,  Pres*ff'nyi4Xwbm 
To  PRESS=prSsB,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  urge  or  drive 
with  force;  to  squeeze;  to  act  upon  with  weight;  to 
make  smooth  by  squeezing ;  to  compress ;  to  r — 


by  constraint ;  to  impress, as  into  some  service ;  to  nrge 
ot  enforce  by  mental  acts,  as  by  ^arguments  or  impor- 
tunity; to  constrain ;  to  distress ;  to  affect  strongly : — 
neu.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence ;  to  go  forward 
with  violence  to  any  object;  to  make  invasion;  Is 
crowd ;  to  nrge  vehemently  j  to  act  upon :  Te>  prtts 
upon,  to  push  against. 

Press,  *.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
pressed  j  emphatically,  the  instrument  used  in  print- 
ing, and  figuratively,  printing ;  a  frame  or  ease  in  which 
clothes  or  other  similar  things  are  kept  when  folded 
up  or  compressed  for  the  purpose ;  violent  tendency  ; 
crowd,  tumult,  throng,  (an  obsolescent  sense ;)  a  < 
mission  to  force  men  into  the  king's  servi 
from  Impress. 

Press'-er,  36 :  «.    One  thai  presses;  ons  that  works 
at  any  kind  of  press. 

Press'-ing,  a.    Importunate,  urgent 

Press'-ing-ly,  ad.   With  force,  closely. 

PresM-tant,  a.    Gravitating,  heavy.  [Mare.  J 

PressZ-ly,  105  :  ad.    Closely.  [B.  Jon. 

Prer/-»ion,  (prggh'-un,  147)  t.  Pressure.  [Newton  ] 

Prer'-wre,  (presh'-'oor,  147)  #.    Act  of  ] 
state  of  being  pressed ;  force  acting  against  i 
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in  senses  now  obsolescent,  violence  inflicted ;  aflticiion ; 
impression. 

sjgr  Among  the  compounds  are  Press'-bed*  (one  that 
shuts  in  a  case ;)  Prett'-gang,  (a  detachment  from  a 
ship's  crew  for  impressing  men ;)  Prevf-man,  (one  of  a 
press-gang;  also,  a  printer  who  works  the  press;) 
Pret^ -money,  (given  to  men  impressed,)  &c 

PREST=pr£st, a.  and  *.  Ready,  not  dilatory; 
appearing  ready,  neat,  tight :  prett  men  is  a  phrase 
sometimes  construed  ready  for  service,  and  not  farced 
into  service ;  t.  e.  prett  men,  not  preued  men :  although 
the  former  is  quite  obsolete,  yet  the  latter  should  never 
have  the  same  spelling,  however  the  pronunciation  is 
necessarily  the  same ;  (Prin.  114, 143:)— t.  [Alsoobs.] 
Ready  money,  or  a  loan  of  money ;  hence,  a  loan. 

Presi  '-O,  ad.    Quick,  at  once ;  with  quickness. 

PRESTER=pre/-«Ur,  S.  An  exhalation  thrown 
from  the  clouds  with  such  force  as  to  take  fire  by 
collision. 

PRESTIGES,  pr8s'-t£-gTz,  #.  pi.  (Compare  Pre- 
striction.)  Illusions,  impostures,  juggling  tricks. 

Pre-stiy'-ibna,  (-stid'-j'us,  12U)  a*    Juggling. 

Pre-stiy-w-tor,  «•   A  Juggler,  a  cheat. 

Pre-ati^-ia-tor-y,  a.    Consisting  of  illusions. 

PRESTR1CTION,  pr£-8tricf-«hun,  89:  #.  A 
daxzling;  hence, dimness.  [Milton:  prone.] 

To  PRESUM  E,  presume',  v.  <i.  and*.  (Seerre.) 
Literally,  to  take  beforehand,— to  take  for  granted  :— 
Mem.  To  suppose  or  believe  previously;  to  venture 
without  positive  leave  |  to  form  confident  or  arrogant 
opinions,  with  upon  before  the  cause  of  confidence ;  to 
make  confident  attempts :  it  has  on  or  upon  before  the 
thing  supposed*  and  less  properly  of. 

Pre-W-meT,  «.    One  thai  presume*. 

Pre-m'-mo-ble,  a.    That  may  be  presumed. 

Pre-ro'-ma-bly,  ad.   Without  examination. 

Pm-suny-woN,  (-zum'-shun,  156,  89)  •.  Act 
of  presuming ;  the  thing  presumed ;  confidence  grounded 
on  something  presupposed,  with  upon ;  an  argument 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative  ;  arrogance ;  unreason- 
able confidence  of  blind  favour. 

Pre-*um//-tive,  105 :  a.  Taken  by  supposition ; 
proving  circumstantially,  not  directly;  supposed,  as 
distinguished  from  apparent;  confident,  arrogant,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Pre-#am//-ti  ve-ly,  ad.    By  presumption. 

Pre-ram//-/tf-0s<8,  (-ti-us,  colloq.  -choo-us,  147, 
ISO)  a.  Arrogant,  confident ;  arising  out  of  presump- 
tion, and  not  weakness. 

Pre-sump* -tu-ous-\y,  ad.  In  a  presumptuous  manner. 

Pre-«umj/-/af-otfS-ne8S,  «.  Quality  of  being  pre- 
sumptuous.  , 

To  PRESUPPOSE,  pre/-Bup-poxe",  151 :  v.  a. 
(See  Pre-.)  To  suppose  as  previous,  to  imply  as  ante- 
cedent. 

PrV-sup-po"-*al,  12:  *.    Previous  suppose! 

Pref-8ap-po-*i*"-ton,  89 :  *.  Previous  supposition. 

PRESURMISE,  pri'-sur-mizt",  «.  Fore  surmise. 

PRETENCE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  PRETEND^pri-tifod',  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally, 
to  hold  out  or  stretch  forward,  [  Dryden ;]  to  hold  out 
as  a  delusive  appearance,  [Milton;]  commouly,  to 
simulate,  to  allege  falsely;  to  show  hypocritically; 
leu  frequently,  to  claim  or  pretend  to  j  to  design,  to 
intend :— aea.  To  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely,  fol- 
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Pre-tent  ed',  (-tfost,  1 1 4, 143)  a.  Pretended,  feigned. 

Pre-teD'-«ion,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Fictitious  appear- 
ance ;  more  commonly,  a  claim,  true  or  false. 

PRETENTAT1VE,  pr£-teV-ta-tTv,  105:  a. 
(See  Pre-.)  That  may  be  previously  tried. 

PRETER-.  A  particle  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  sig. 
nifving  beside,  by,  beyond,  beyond  in  time. 

PRE,-T*R-lM-PEHJ"-FEcrr,  a.  Imperfectly  past,  ap. 
plied  to  a  tense  in  grammar,  which,  in  its  primary  use, 
signifies  a  time  that  wot  patting. 

Pret^xr-it,  a.  and  «.  Gone  beyond,  past: — *. 
The  tense  which,  in  its  primary  use,  signifies  past  time. 

Pret/-er-it-De8S,  t.    State  of  being  past 

Pret/-€r-i//'-«>ri,  (-Tgh'-un,  89)  #.  Act  of  going  past 

PW-tbk-lawsi/',  (-l&pst,  114,  143)  m.  Past, 
gone  by. 

pRE'-Tim-LB/,-CML.  a.    Exceeding  legal  limits. 

To  Prb'-TER-MIt",  v,  a.  To  pass  by,  to  neglect 

PreZ-ter-mi/'-won,  (-mtsh'-un)  s.  Act  of  omitting. 

Pre'-tjjr-wat"-I7-rjl,  (-naV-gh'oo-ral,  147)  a. 
Beyond  what  is  natural,  out  of  ordinary  nature,  ir- 
regular. 

Pre'-ter-na/,/-tf-ral-l3r,  ad.   Out  of  common  nature. 

Pre'-teT-na/,/-s*-ral-ne8S,  «.  Stale  of  being  out  of 
the  order  of  nature :  Preftemafnrat,ity  is  less  used. 

Prk,-tbr-per"-fbct,  a.  Perfectly  past,  applied  to 
a  tense  in  grammar,  which,  in  its  primary  use,  signifies 
a  time  that  hat  patted. 

Pre'-ter-pli#-per"-fect,  109 :  a.  More  than  perfectly 
past,  an  absurd  epithet  applied  to -the  tense  which, 
in  its  primary  use,  signifies  a  time  that  had  patted. 

To  PRETEX,  pr^-tccks',  188:  v.  a.  To  cloak, 
to  conceal.  (Edwards,  1747.] 

Pre-text',  t.    Pretence,  false  allegation. 

PRETOR»pre'-tor,  «.  A  Roman  judge;  now 
sometimes  applied  to  a  mayor,  a  judge,  or  a  chancellor. 

PrV-tor-ship,  #.    The  office  of  pretor. 

Pre-to'-ri-al,  90 :  «.    Authorised  by  the  pretor. 

Pre-to'-ri-an,  o.  Judicial ;  exercised  by  the  pretor ; 
warranted  by  edict 

PRETTY,  pritM^j.  113, 105  :  a.  and  ad.  Pleas- 
ing without  being  striking,  beautiful  without  being 
elegant;  foppish,  affected  as  applied  in  contempt  to 
men ;  it  is  used  with  a  sort  of  irony  in  order  to  express 
slight  contempt;  as  "  A  pretty  fellow!"  •*  A  pretty 
task!"  it  has  the  sense  of  the  adverb  in  certain  collo- 
quial applications,  as,  a  pretty  height  a  pretty  whil< 
i.  4  a  pretty  good  height  a  pretty  good  while :— < 
some  degree,  moderately. 


quial  a.  m 

i.  4  a  pretty  good  height  a  pretty  good  wh'il 

rierately. 

With  pretty  appearance ;  in  a  pretty 

beauty;   pleasingness 


PreV-ti-ly,  ad, 
manner. 

Prrt'-fc'-neas,  «.    Diminutive 
without  elegance  or  dignity. 

ruPRETYPIFY,pr^tfp'-l-fy,t>.a.  To  prefigure. 

To  PREVAlL=pr£-vaV,  v.  a.  To  have  supe- 
riority, to  overcome ;  to  be  in  force,  to  have  influence ; 
to  persuade,  with  upon,  on,  or  with. 

Pre-vail'-ing,  a.    Predominant  prevalent 

Pre-vail'-ment,  #.     Prevalence.  [Shaka] 

Pre  v'-..*- LENT, a.    Predominant;  efficacious. 

Prev'-o-lent-Iy,  ad.    Powerfully,  forcibly. 

Prev'-a-lence,    1  i.    Superiority,    influence,    force, 

Prev'-a-len-cy,  J  predominance,  validity. 

To  PREVARICATE,  pri-varc'4-caU,  41, 105  : 


lowed  by  to ;  to  profess  presumptuously. 
Pre-tentr-er,  «.    One  who  pretends  something,  or  to 

something,  specially  one  who  pretends  a  right  to  a 

crown  from  which  he  is  excluded. 
Pre-tend'-ed,  a.    Simulated. 
Pre-tend'-ed-ljf,  ad.    By  pretence. 
Pre-tend'-ing-ly,  ad.    Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 
Pre-tencef,  «.    Something  held  out  as  for  terrifying 

or  threatening,  [Sha  ks. ;]  commonly,  the  act  of  showing 

or  alleging  what  is  not  real ;  the  show  or  appearance 

simulated  or  assumed;  assumption ;  claim,  true  or  false. 

Tbs  sign  =  U  u»od  after  mode,  of  spelling  that  have  no  bwgularit  j  of  •ound. 

Contonantt :  mTsh-un,  i.  c.  mnion,  165  :  viih-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165  :  ttlfn,  166 
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e.  a.  and  n.  To  evade  by  some  crooked  course,  [Obs.:] 
—nen.  To  take  to  a  crooked  course ;  to  cavil,  to  quibble. 

Pre)-va"-ri-ca/-t0r,  *.  A  shuffler,  a  caviller  ;  in  civil 
law,  a  sham  dealer ;  at  Cambridge,  a  sort  of  occasional 
orator. 

Pre-va'-r>ca"«^M>n,  89 :  #.  Shuffle,  cavil ;  in  law 
it  is  sometimes  understood  as  collusion. 

7bPREVENE=pr4-vene',v.  a.  (See  Pre-.)  Li- 
terally, to  come  before;  hence,  to  hinder.  [Philips.] 


th«n,  166. 


PRI 

Pre-ve'-ui-ent,  90 :  a.    Preceding,  preventive. 

To  Pre-vent7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  go  before  as  a  guide, 
to  go  before;  to  pre-occupy,  to  pre-engage,  [these 
senses,  iu  common  use,  ore  obsolete ;  to  hinder,  to 
obviate,  to  obstruct  i—nem.  [Obs.]  To  come  before  the 
usual  time. 

Pre-vent'-er,  36  :  «.  One  that  goes  before,  [Obs. ;] 
one  that  hinders. 

Pre-vent'-a-bfc,  a.    That  may  be  prevented. 

Pre-ven'-ting-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  hinder. 

Pre-ven'-tive,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Tending  to  hinder; 
preservative,  with  of:—*.  A  preservative. 

Pre-ven'-tive-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  prevention. 

Pre-ven'-fiem,  89  :  *.  Act  of  going  before ;  pre- 
occupation,  [Obs. ;]  hindrance,  obstruction. 

Pre-ven'-Zion-al,  a.    Tending  to  prevent. 

PREVIOUS, pre'-ve-us,  146, 120:  a.  (See  Pre-.) 
Going  before,  prior,  antecedent. 

Pre'-vi-OMB-ly,  ad.    Beforehand,  antecedently. 

Pre'-vt-OttS-new,  *.    Antecedence. 

PREVISION,  pre-v?zh'-un,  147:  t.    Foresight. 

To  PREWARN,  pre-waWn',  140 :  v.  n.  To 
forewarn. 

PREY=pra^  100 :  «.  Spoil,  booty,  plunder ;  that 
which  is  seized  or  is  liable  to  be  seised  in  order  to 
be  devoured  j  ravage,  depredation  :  a  beast  or  animal 
or  prey  is  a  carnivorous  animal. 

To  Prey,  v.  n.  (With  on  or  upon.)  To  plunder,  to  rob  ; 
to  feed  by  violence ;  to  corrode. 

Prey'-er,  #.    Robber,  devourer,  plunderer. 

PRIAPISM,  pr?-a-pixm,  138:  t.  A  venereal 
tonsion,  in  general  preternatural. 

PRICE^ prlc*,  «.  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing; 
reward ;  \ulue  estimated  by  a  gold  or  silver  standard: 
—See  Money. 

To  Price,  v.  a.    To  pay  for,  [Obs. ;]  to  prize. 

Price'-less,  a.    Invaluable  ;  also  valueless. 

To  Prize,  137  :  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  value  at  a  certain 
price;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 

Pri'-Zf  r,  «.    One  that  values. 

To  PRlCK=pnck,  v.  a.  and  #i.  To  pierce  with  a 
small  puncture ;  to  form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated 
point,  as  the  ears;  to  fix  by  the  point,  the  accusative 
being  followed  by  in  or  into;  to  hang  or  place  on  a  point  J 
to  nominate  by  a  puncture,— to  mark ;  to  mark  a  tune, 
whence  the  old  expression  prick'-tong;  to  make  acid 
so  as  to  prick  the  throat  in  drinking ;  to  spur,  to  impel ; 


to  pierce  with  remorse: — neu.  To  come  upon  the  spur; 
in  old  authors,  to  sim  at  a  point}  to  dress  one's  self 
for  show. 

Prick,  «.  A  sharp  slender  instrument,  a  goad ;  a  thorn; 
a  puncture;  a  point;  a  point  at  which  archers  aim; 
the  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

Prick'-er,  «.    Something  to  prick  with. 

Prick'-et,  14 :  *.    A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

Prick'-ing,  «.    Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

PricZ-klr,  101:  «.  A  small  pointed  shoot  growiug 
from  the  bark,  as  in  the  goosebeiry.the  moss-rose,  &c, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  thorn,  which  grows 
from  the  wood:  any  small  sharp  point;  anciently,  a 
basket  made  of  briers. 

Prick'-ly,  a.    Full  of  prickles. 

PrickMi  Dess,  «.    Fulness  of  prickles. 

sj$r  The  compounds  are  Prick' -loute,  (name  of  contempt 
for  a  tailor))  Prick'-madam,  (species  of  houseleek;) 
Pride-punch,  (a  workman's  tool  to  prick  a  round  mark 
in  cold  iron;)  Pricks-song,  (a  song  pricked  down,  or 
having  its  notes  written ;)  PrirJt'.wood,  (a  tree ;) 
PricWle-back:  (a  fish  also  called  stickleback,)  &c. 

PRIDEaprlde,  #.  Inordinate  self-esteem  ;  the  be- 
huviour  which  indicates  contempt  or  slight  esteem  of 
others ;  sometimes  self-esteem  simply,  and  distance  or 
reserve  not  indicative  of  contempt;  dignity,  elevation ; 
ornament,  show,  splendor :  it  seems  to  have  been  used 


PRI 

7<»  Pride,  ».  a.  To  rate  high,  always  followed  by  a 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Pri'-ding-ljf,  ad.    In  pride  of  heart. 

Pride'-fsil,  117  :  a.    Insolent  [Unusual.] 

PrideMeaa,  a.    "Without  pride.  [Chancer.] 

PRIE=pry,  106:  8.    Privet.  [Tosser.] 

PRlEF=prife,  106  :  *.    Proof.  [Spenser.] 

To  Prieve,  v.  a.    To  prove.  [Chancer.] 

PR1ER. — See  under  To  Pry. 

PRIEST,  preest,  103:  #.  One  who  officiates  ia 
sacred  offices;  specifically,  one  above  a  deacon  and 
below  a  bishop. 

Priesl'-ess,  «.    A  female  priest. 

Priest'-ly,  a.    Becoming  a  priest,  sacerdotal. 

Pri'tst'-lt-nesa,  *.    Quality  of  being  priestly. 

PriVatMike,  a.    Like  a  priest. 

Pri'rtt'-craft,  # .    Art  of  priests  to  gain  power. 

PriVst'-hood,  «.  Office  of  a  priest;  the  sacerdotal  order. 

PriVst'-rid-den,  a.    Managed  by  priests. 

To  PRlG-png,  v.  «.   To  filch.  [Vulg.] 

Prio,  *.  A  thief;  [this  is  the  sense  in  Snakspeare, 
and  in  cant  language  to  this  day :]  a  pert,  conceited, 
pragmatical,  and,  generally,  little  follow. 

PrigSrish,  77  :  a.    Conceited,  coxcomicaL 

PRlLL=pril,  t.    A  fish  commonly  called  BrilL 

PRlM=pr!m,#.  (A  contraction  of  Primitive.)  Formal, 
precise,  nice  to  affectation. 

To  Prim,  v.  a.    To  deck  up  with  affected  nicety. 

Prim'-ly,  ad.   With  primness. 

Prim'-ness,  *.    Affected  nicenesa  or  formality. 

PRIMACY,  PRIMAGE,  &C— See  under  PrimaL 

PRIMAL^prl'-mal,  a.   First. 

Pri'-mar-y,  a.  First  in  the  order  of  time ;  first  ia 
intention  or  meaning ;  first  in  place  or  rank. 

Pri'-mar-t-ly,  ad.  Originally  ;  in  the  first  intention  ; 
in  the  first  place. 

Pri'-mar-t-ness,  «.    State  of  being  primary. 

Phi'-mage,  *.  The  first  expense  or  drawback  on  an 
article  of  foreign  purchase,  namely,  the  duty  payable 
to  the  master  and  mariners  of  the  ship. 

Pri'-matb,  «.   The  chief  ecclesiastic. 

Pri'-mate-ship,  *.    Dignity  or  office  of  primate. 

Pri'-ma-cy,  9.  Primateship ;  in  a  general  sense,  ex- 
cellency, supremacy. 

Pri-mat'-t-cal,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  primacy. 

Prime,  a.  and  #.  Primal,  first,  original ;  principal, 
first-rate;  early,  blooming ;  the  Prim-rose  is  the  prima 
or  early  rose ;  excellent ;  forward,  and  hence  lecherooa : 
— *.  The  beginning,  the  first  part;  the  spring  of  life; 
the  dawn  of  day ;  the  first  canonical  hour;  the  i     : 


of  the  year ;  the  best  part,  the  height 

Pri'-my,  a.    Blooming.  [Shake.] 

To  Prime,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Used  with  only  a  special  ap- 
plication/) To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun  before  it 
can  go  off:— art.  To  put  fa  gun  J  into  a  condition  for 
going  off,— to  put  powder  into  the  pan :  the  prTsttay- 
M7i'r/is  a  pointed  wire  for  penetrating  the  vent  of  a  gun, 

Pri'-ming,  #.  Powder  in  tho  pan;  first  colouring. 

PrimeMy,  ad.  Originally,  primarily,  in  the  first  place ; 
in  vulgar  style,  excellently,  supremely  well. 

Prtme'-ness,  t.    State  of  being  first ;  excellence. 

Pri'-mer,  a.  and  *.  First,  original :  Primer-fi*f, 
a  fine  due  to  the  king  on  the  writ  or  commencement  of 
a  suit  by  fine :— *.  A  first  book :  see  the  next  word. 

PrimVer,  f .  A  book  to  be  used  first  or  foremost, — 
a  book  of  devotions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a 
first  book  for  children;  a  printing  type,  originally 
used  for  the  Prayer-book  called  a  Primer. 

Prim-e'-ro,  [Sp.]  «.  An  old  game  at  cards,  so  caned 
because  he  that/tot  shows  a  certain  order  of  cords  is 
the  winner. 

Phi-me'-v^l,  (prl-me/-v51)  a.  Original 


for  the  state  of  the  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

Tbt  scheme*  entire,  sad  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  relet,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FoweU:  gatt'-wav  chaV-man:  pd-pi':  A 
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Pri-me'-Wirt,  120  :  fl.  Primeval. 

F&i'-Ml-GB"-i«JKiL,  90  :  a.  Primogenial. 

Pri/-mi-re"-D»-oir8, 120 :  a.  Primogenial. 

Pri-mip'-J'L^R,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ^r*/  man  or 
captain  of  thoae  who  wielded  the  javelin,  and  formed 
the  van  guard  of  an  old  Roman  army. 

PRi-mr'-j-j*,  (pri-nmh'4-ie,  147,  101)  t.  pi. 
The  first  fruits,  which  were  offered  to  the  gods.  [Lat] 

Pri-mi/'-ial,  (-mish'-'al)  a.  Pertaining  to  primitiss. 

Pjum'-I-TIVB,  92 :  a.  and  «.  Established  from  the  bo- 
ginning,  original  ;  formal,  affectedly  solemn,  imitating 
the  supposed  gravity  of  early  time;  in  this  sense 
generally  contracted  to  Prim,  which  see :  primary,  not 
derivative  u—s.  A  primitive  word. 

Prim'-i-tsve-ly,  105:  ad.  Originally;  primarily; 
according  to  ancient  practice. 

Prim'-fr-tiVe-nees,  t.  Stale  of  being  primitive. 

Prim'^-ty,  t.  State  of  being  first.  [Pearson.] 

Prim'-ness,  s. — See  under  Prim. 

Pri'-iio-ob/'-nk*l,  90 :  a.  First-born,  original,  con- 
stituent: this  is  the  usual  form,  but  old  writers  more 
correctly  use  Prvnigemal,  &c. 

Pri,-mo-gen/,s-tor,  t.  Forefather. 

Prr/-mo-gen"-i-ture,  147:  #.  Seniority  of  birth. 


PRI 


'"-Hture-ship,  #.  Right  of  eldership. 

Original,  existing 


Pri'-mo-een' 

Pfu-MOir-Dfv<L>  146 :  a,  and  «. 
from  the  beginning:—*.  Origin,  first  principle:  Pri 
rmor'dian,  which  might  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
meaning,  is  used  only  as  the  name  of  a  plum. 

Pri-mor'-dt-ate,  a.  Original. 

Pbim'-rosb,  157  :  «.  A  flower;  (see Prime:)  Shak- 
speare  uses  it  adjectively  for  flowery. 

Pri'-mum-mob"-/-lb,  [Lat]  $.  A  first  mover. 

Pri'-mk. — See  higher,  under  Prime. 

PRlNCE=prTnc«,  t.  (Compare  with  the  next  class.) 
Literally,  a  chief;  a  sovereign,  a  ruler;  in  old  authors, 
a  rulor  of  either  sex,  but  for  the  feminine  we  now 
use  Princess;  the  son  of  a  king,  and  specially  the 
eldest  son ;  the  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  Prince,  v.  ru  To  play  the  prince.  [Shaks.] 

Prince'- ly,  a<fy\  and  adv.  Becoming  a  prince,  royal, 
august;  having  the  rank  of  a  prince;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prince : — ads.  In  a  princely  manner. 

Prince'-lt-ness,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  princely. 

PrjnceMike,  a.  Princely. 

Prince/-dora,  *.  Rank  of  a  prince ;  sovereignty. 

Prin'-cesa,  «.  A  female  prince. 

IsT*  Among  the  compounds,  Prince' '$■ feather  is  a  herb, 
and  Prince1  s-ntetU  a  factitious  metal  made  of  the 

{turest  brass  mixed  with  tin  or  tine,  said  to  have  been 
uvented  by  Prince  Rupert. 

Prin'-ci-paF-t-ty,  84 :  «.  The  country  which  gives 
title  to  a  prince ;  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  a  prince :  see 
the  word  also  in  the  next  class. 

Prin'-ct-pate,  t.  Principality.  [Barrow.] 

PRINCIPAL,  prtn'-ci-pai,  105  :  o.andt.  Chief, 
of  the  first  rate ;  important,  essential :  Spenser  uses  it 
for  Princely,  the  foregoing  class  and  this  being  etymo- 
logically  related :— $.  A  head,  a  chief,  not  a  second ; 
one  primarily  engaged,  not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary ; 
a  president  or  governor;  a  capital  sum  placed  out  at 
interest 

Prin'-ct-pal-ly,  ad.  Chiefly,  above  all. 

Priu'-ci-pal-Dess,  t.  State  of  being  principal. 

Prin'-<>pal/,-i-ty,  t .  State  of  being  the  principal, — 
sovereignty;  superiority,  predominance:  see  also  in 
the  previous  class. 

Prin-CIP'-I-A,  90,  2  :  #.  pi.   Frrst  principles. 

Prin-cip'-i-aw-/ion,  89;  *.  Analysis  into  elemental 
parts.  [Bacon.] 

Prin'-ct-pltfy  101 :  t.  Element,  constituent  part;  ori- 
ginal cause ;  operative  cause ;  fundamental  truth,  first 
position  from  which  others  arc  deduced;  ground  of 
action,  motive;  tenet:  in  old  authors,  beginning. 


Consonants ; 
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7b  Prin'-ct-ple,  v.  a.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind 
as  a  principle ;  to  educate  in  good  principles. 

PR1NCOX,  prtn'-cocks,  s.  A  prim  coxcomb :  under 
Ahe  form  prtn'cock,  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  ad- 
iectivory  to  a  child  made  saucy  by  overindulgence. 


7b  PRINK,  prfngk,  158:  v.  is.  To  prank,  which  see. 

To  PR1NT=  print,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  mark  by  pres- 
sure )  to  impress  so  as  to  leave  its  form ;  particularly, 
to  impress  on  paper  by  artificial  process ;  and  distinc- 
tively, to  impress  by  means  of  letters  or  types  pre- 
viously composed  or  arranged  after  what  is  technically 
called  copy:—neu.  To  use  the  art  of  typography ;  to 
publish  a  book. 

Print,  t.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression;  that 
which  leaves  its  impression ;  a  cut  in  wood  or  metal  to 
be^mpreseedon  paper;  the  impression  made  {  the  let- 
ten  in  a  printed  book ;  a  printed  work ;  often,  distinc- 
tively, an  ephemeral  work,  as  a  newspaper:  In  print, 
an  old  phrase  signifying  in /ma.  t*  exact  arrangement, 
as  the  letters  of  a  printed  book  compared  with  manu- 
script. 

Prinr-cT,  «.  One  that  prints  books ;  one  that  stains 
linen  with  figures. 

PrintMng,  #.  Art  or  process  of  printing  books. 

PrintMess,  a.  That  leaves  no  impression. 

mW  Among  the  compounds  are  Print"ing.intf;  PHnfing- 
pa'per;  Print'inp-prest' ,  See. 

PR10R=rpr?-or,  a,  and  t.  Former,  before,  antece- 
dent :— *.  (see  below:)— a  prio'ri  is  a  Latin  phrase  sig- 
nifying from  prior  knowledge  of  what  must  necessarily 
be,  applied  to  an  argument  which  infers  an  effect  from 
a  known  cause,  strictly,  from  a  necessary  cause.. 

Pri'-or-ly,  ad.  Antecedently.  [Geddea.] 

Pri-or'-i-ty,  84,  1 05  :  *.  State  of  being  first;  ante- 
cedence in  time ;  antecedence  in  place. 

Pbi'-oBj  t.  He  who  is  before  or  above,  but  not  the 
first, — the  superior  of  a  monastery,  but  below  an  abbot. 

Pli'-oT-esa,  t.  The  lady  superior  of  a  convent 

Pr^-or-ate,  «.  Government  of  a  prior. 

Pri'-or-fthip,  «.  State  or  office  of  a  prior. 

Pri'-or-y,  $.  A  convent  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

PR  IS  AGE,  prl'-sagt,  *.  An  ancient  duty,  now  called 
butkrage,  by  which  the  king  took  at  his  own  price  a 
certain  proportion  of  every  cargo  of  wines  brought  into 
certain  ports :  Pribage  (pri'-zagt)  has  another 
meaniog,  namely,  the  share  which  belongs  to  the  king 
or  admiral  of  merchandise  taken  as  lawful  prise  at  sea. 

PRISM,  prizm,  158  :  «.  A  solid  contained  by  piano 
figures,  of  which,  two  that  are  opposite  (the  bases  or 
ends)  are  equal,  similar,  and"*  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  others  (the  sides)  are  parallelograms;  the 
prism  of  class  used  in  optical  experiments  is  a  prism 
whose  ends  are  triangles. 

Prii-mat'-ic,  a.  Formed  as  a.  pristn. 

Prif-mat'-c-cal-ly,  ad.  In  form  as  a  prism. 

PrU'-mat-oid"-al,  a.  Similar  to  a  prism. 

Pris'-moid,  «.  A  body  like  a  prism. 

PRISON,  prix-dn,  151,  coltoq.  priz'-zn,  114:  #. 
A  strong  hold  in  which  persons  are  confined,  a  gaol. 

To  PrW-on,  tJ.  a.  To  imprison.  [Milton.] 

Prir'-Oiwr,  «.  One  who  is  confined  ;  a  captive ;  one 
who  is  under  arrest. 

Pru'-on-ment,  s.  Imprisonment  [Shaks.] 

<9F*  As  compounds,  iVts'on-tase  is  a  rural  game,  also 
called  PriSoner*' -lose  and  Pru'on*bart ;  and  Pris'on- 
house,  tor  Prison,  is  a  word  used  by  Shakspeare. 

PRISTINE,  prV-tln,  105:  a.  (Compare  Primal, 
&c.)  First,  ancient,  original. 

PRlTHEE=prith'4i,  ad.  w  I  pray  thee." 

PRlTTLE-PRATTLE,prtt".tl-prfit'-tl,  101 :  #. 
Empty  talk,  trifling  loquacity.  [Colloq.] 

PRIVACY,  PRIVADO.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PRlVATE=pr!'-viu,  a.  and  #.  Single,  individual, 
not  noted  or  known  as  of  public  or  general  concern 
Th«  siga  =  b  used  altar  modes  of  »pe)llng  that  h*te  no  Irregularity  of  sound* 

mTsh-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165  :  vah-un,  t.  r.  vision,  165 :  ftfn,  166 :  th£n,  166, 
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Pro'-ba-tor-y,  a.    Serving  for  proof, 
Pro-ba'-tor,  [Lat.]  9.    An  examiner,  an  approve*; 
an  accu»er,  or  one  who  undertake*  to  prove  a  charge. 
Pro-ba'-tum-ert",  [Lat.1  M  It  to  tried*  or  «  proved.-* 

often  written  at  the  end  of  a  recipe. 
Probe,  #.  An  instrument  by  which  a  surgeon  tries  or 
prone*  the  depth  of  a  wouudt  something  used  aa  a 
probe:  Probe-scissors  are  such  as  open  wounds,  harm* 
a  button  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  blades. 
To  Probe,  v.  a.    To  try  with  a  probe ;  to  search  or 

try  thoroughly. 
Pkob'-I-tf,  84,  105  :  «.    Goodness  that  has  been 

proved  f— honesty,  sincerity,  veracity. 
PROBLEM,  proV-Iem,  9.  That  which  to  tkrowm 

forth  for  inquiry,— a  question  to  be  solved. 
ProbMem-a-tigt,  #.    One  who  proposes   problem*. 
[Evelyn,  166a]    B.  Jon.  uses  with  a  ludicrous  purpose 
the  correspondent  verb,  To  ProV'lematiMe'. 
Prob'-lem-at"-i-cal,  a.    Questionable. 
ProbMem-atf'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    Questionably. 
PROBOSCIS=-pri-b68/-«is,  *.  (8eePro.)  A  snoot; 

but  particularly  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
PROCACIOUSjpro-ca'-sh'us^O:  a.  (SeePm.) 

Forward,  pert,  saucy. 
Pro-cac'-t-ty,  (-caW4-t£u,  92)  #.    SanoHeas. 
PROCATARCTIC,pri'-cat-ark',-tTck,«.  Tend- 
ing remotely  to  the  commencement  of  disease,  m  di*- 
tinguished  from  proximate, 
Pro'-cat-ar*"-i*,    188 :     «.      Preexktest  cause  of 

disease. 
PROCEDURE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  PROCEED=» pro-cede',  v.  n.  (See  Pro.)    To 
go  or  come  forward  or  forth ;  to  pass  from  onejtopto 
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martlcular:  alone,  not  accompanied;  sequestered;  not 
open-/*  pWaofr.secreUy  :-•.  In  old  authors,  a  secret 
message,  a  particular  business;  in  modern  use,  a  com- 
mon soldier. 
Pri'-vate-ly,  ad.  Secretly,  not  openly. 
Pri'-vate-ness,  # .  Secrecy ;  retirement 
Pri'-v<i-cy,  «.    State  of  being  secret;  retirement,  re- 
treat: Arbuthnot  uses  it  improperly  for  Pnmty:  " 
seems  once  to  have  been  also  used  fox  taciturnity. 
Pri-Va'-do,  97  :  *.   A  secret  friend.  [Wotton.] 
Pm'-V^-TRER",  f .  A  private  ship  of  war  licensed  by 

government  to  take  prises  from  the  enemy. 
Parv'-r,  (prV-eu,  105)  a.  and  #.  Private ;  secret ; 
conscious  to  any  ihing ;  admitted  to  secrets  of  state  >- 
t.  A  privy  or  private  place,— a  necessary  house. 
Priv'-i-ly,  ad.  Secretly,  privately. 
Privy-i-ty,  105:    t.    Private  communication;    joint 
knowledge,  private  concurrence,  consciousness:  toss 
property,  privacy ;  in  the  plural,  secret  parts.  f 
t»-  The  compounds  are  Pnv'y-eomn  sellor;  Prw  y-sear 
or  Priv'y-sfrnet.  (the  seal  which  the  king  uses  m 
matters  subordinate  that  do  not  require  the  great 

seal;)  &0- 
PRIVATION,  prt-va'-ihun,  89  :  #.  The  state  of 
being  deprived  of  something;  act  of  removing  some- 
thing from  another  thing ;  absence ;  deposition  or  de- 
gradation from  rank  or  office. 
Priv^-t/vb,  (prfv'^tiv,  92,  105)  a.  and  #. 
Causing  privation  of  any  thing;  constoUng  In  the  ab- 
sence of  something,  not  positive:-*.  That  which  has 
metaphysical  existence  by  the  absence  of  something, 
as  silence,  which  exists  by  the  absenoe  of  sound. 
Priv'-a-ttVe-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  privative. 
Priv'-a-tive-Dess,  *.  State  of  being  privative. 
PRlVETWprfv'-e'e,  14 :  #.   An  evergreen  pUnt. 
PRIVILEGE,  pnv'4-lSdge,  92,  105,  102:  «. 
Peculiar  advantage ;  a  right  not  universal;  immunity. 
To  Priv'-t-lege,  v.  a.   To  grant  a  privilege  to;  to 

exempt  from  danger  or  censure ;  to  exempt 
PRIVILY,  PRIVY,  &c— See  under  Private. 
PRIZE^prlxe,  t.    Something  taken  or  gained  by 
contest  or  contention ;  something  trie*  by  adventure 
in  war. 
Pri'-zeT,  *.  A  prize-fighter.  [Shaka.} 
Ynzef-tightrer,  (-fi-ter,  115)  9.   One  who  fights 

publicly  for  a  reward. 
To  PRIZE,  PRIZER— See  under  Price. 
PRO=pro,  [Lat,]  For.  Pro  and  Con,  (for  Pro  et 
Contra,)  for  and  against:  this  particle,  both  of  Greek 
and  Latin  origin,  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
words,  but  seldom  with  such  distinct  meaning  as  to 
authorise  a  reference  to  it  in  the  manner  adopted  with 
other  prefixes :  in  some  instances,  however,  this  may 
be  done  when  it  occurs  in  the  senses  of  before,  tn  front, 
forward,  &c,  as  well  as  in  that  of  for. 
PROA=*priV-i,  t.  A  long  narrow  vessel  used  in  the 

South  Seas ;  sometimes  written  Proe. 
PROBABLE,  prorV-a-bl,  92,  101 :  a.  (Compare 
the  ensuing  class.)  That  may  be  proved,  [Milton ;] 
likely,  having  more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 
ProV-a-My,  105  :  ad.  In  likelihood. 
Prob'-a-bil,/-i-ty,  84,  105 :  9.  That  degree  of  evi- 
dence, or  that  appearance  of  truth,  which  induces  be- 
lief, but  uot  certainty. 
PROBATE«pr67-bitt,  *.  Proof,    (8kelton ;]    spe 
daily,  the  proof  of  a  will,  being  the  official  copy,  with 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 
Pro-ba'-Zton,  89  :  *.  Act  of  proving;  proof,  evidence, 

testimony;  trial;  moral  trial;  noviciate. 
Pro-ba'-/ion-eT,  9.  One  on  trial ;  a  novice. 
Pro-ba'-Zion-cT-ship,  t.    State  of  a  probationer; 

Proba'tionship,  state  of  probation. 
Pro-ba'-Zion-al,  a.    Probationary. 
Pro-ba'-fton-ar-y,  a.    Serving  for  trial. 
Pno'-m-TJVB,  105  :  a.    Serving  for  trial. 

The  ■cbemes  entiro,  and  the  principles  to  which  Um  numben  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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another ;  hence  the  particular  applications,-- to  trans- 
act; to  be  transacted ;  to  carry  on  juridical  process; 
to  take  effect;  to  be  produced. 
Pro-ceed'-eT,  #.    One  who  goes  forward. 
Pro-ceed'-ing,  #.    Process  ;  procedure. 
Pro-ce'-dure,  147  :  #.    Act  of  proceeding ;  progress; 
manner  of  proceeding,  management;  in  old  authots, 
produce. 
Pfioc'-KBDS,  (prow'-ltdz,  81,  143)  9.  pt    Issue. 
rent ;  the  money  arising  out  of  a  commercial  transae 
tion. 
Pro</-ess,  59:  #.  A  proceeding  or  moving   forward; 
gradual  progress ;  methodical  arrangement ;  operation ; 
in  a  special  sense,  course  of  law ;  also  that  which  com* 
out  or  rises  forth  from  a  bone,  i.  e.  an  eminence  or  pro- 
tuberance belonging  to  it. 
Poo-CBS'-SJON,   (-ce*b'-un,   90)   #.     An   iasning 

forth  {  a  train  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 
To  Pro-cei'-aton,  v.  a.  To  go  ta  procession.  [Vulgar-] 
Pro-ceV^noD-al,  «•  and  # .    Relating  to  procession  : 
—s.  A  book  of  the  processions  of  the  Roman  church. 
Pro-ce«,-«on-ar-y,  a.    Consisting  in  procession. 
PROCELEU8MATIC^pr6V-»e>l&cwmir-ick, 

a.  Encouraging  by  a  call  or  song. 
PROCELLOUS,   pro-cSl'-lus,    120:    «.     Tem- 
pestuous. 
PROCEPTION,  pro-cgry-abun,  89 : 9.  (See  Pro.) 
A  taking  beforehand,  a  preoccupation.   [K.  Charles.  ] 
PROCERE=»pro-cerV,  a.    Tail.    [Evelyn.} 
Pro-cer'-i-ty,  92,  105:  #.  Tallness.    [Addison.} 
PROCESS,  PROCESSION,  &c— See  under  To 

Proceed. 
PROCHEIN,  pro'-she*n.  161, 120: «.  Near.  next. 

as  prochein  amy,  (a'-m&j)  next  friend.   [Lear.} 
PROCHRONISM,  pro'-crSn-txm,  161, 158 :  t. 
(See  Pro.)  An  antedating,— a  species  of  anachroni— 1 
PROC1DENCE,  proW4-dSno,  92, 105  :  a.    A 

falling  down,  a  prolapsus. 
Pro-cid'-u-oiis,  120 :  a.  That  foils  from  its  1 
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PROCINCT,  pro-ctngktf ,  158 :  t.  A  girding  up. 
a  state  of  complete  preparation  for  action.   [Milton.] 
To  PROCLAlM==pr&-claW,  v.  a,  (See  Pro.)  To 
promulgate,  to  pronounce  publicly ;  to  outlaw  by  pub- 
lic denunciation. 
Pro-daim'-eT,  *•    One  that  proclaims. 
ProcMa-ma'-rioA,  92,  89  :  s.    Publication  by  an- 
.  fbority ;  a  royal  declaration  to  the  people. 
PROCLTVE^pri-cIive', a.  Inclining.  [1653] 
Pro-ciy-vo**,  120:  a.   Tending  by  nature. 
Pro-cliv'-t-ty,  92,  84 :  #.    Tendency,  proncnes*. 
PROCONSULsspri-Con'-sul,  *.  (See  Pro.)    He 
who  governed  for  a  consul,— the  magistrate  of  a  Ro- 
man province. 
Pro-con'-sti-lar,  a.   Belonging  to  a  proconsul. 
Pro-con'-aul-ihip,  «.   Office  of  a  proconsul 
To  PROCRASTINATE,  prA-craV-ti-natt,  v.  a. 
and  n.  To  put  off  till  to-morrow,  or  from  time  to  time, 
to  defer  i—ne*.  To  be  dilatory. 
Pro-craV-ti-na'-tor,  38 :  #.    A  delayer. 
Pro-craa/-ti-na"-rton,  89  :  #.  A  delaying;  delay. 
lb  PROCREATEs*pro,-cr4-afc,  ».  a.    To  gene- 

rate. 
Pro"-cre-a;-tive,  105 :  a.  Generative,  productive. 
Pro"-cre-a'-tive-neM,  #.   Power  of  generation. 
Pro"-€Te-a'-tor,  38 :  *.   Generator,  begetter. 
PrcZ-cre-a^-ZioD,  89  :  s.    Generation,  production. 
Prr/-cre-ant,  a.  and  s.    Productive ;  pregnant : — «* 

That  which  generates. 
PROCTOR==pr5ck'-tor,  38  :  #.   Originally,  a  pro- 
curator,—one  who   manages   another's   affairs;   an 
attorney  of  the  spiritual  court;  a  manager  of  the  uni- 
versity. 
To  ProcAtor,  v.  a.  To  manage ,  a  cant  word.  [Shaks.]  I 
Proc'-tor-age,  «.  Management,  in  contempt.  [Milton-] 
Proc'-tor-ship,  #.    Office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 
Proc-toi/-t-cal,  88 :  a.   Of  a  proctor.  LPrideaux.] 
PROCUMBENT=pri-cum'-b«iit,  a.  (See  Pro.) 

Lying  down  on  the  face,  prone ;  in  botany,  trailing. 
PROCURABLE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  PROCURE=pri-curt',  v.  a.  and  n.  (See Pro.) 
To  take  into  care /or  another,— to  manage  or  transact 
for  another ;  more  commonly,  to  obtain,  to  acquire ; 
to  contrive,  to  forward  i   in  a  sense  not  frequent,  to 
prevail  on  i—ueu.  To  procure,  in  the  special  sense  of 
to  pimp. 
Pro-cu'-rer,  #.  One  that  procures ;  in  a  special  sense, 

one  that  procures  for  Inst, — a  pimp. 
Pro-cu'-rew,  s.  A  bawd. 
Pro-corV-ment,  *.  Act  of  procuring. 
Pro-cu'-ra-bl*,  101  :  a.   Obtainable. 
Proc"-u-ra'-tor,  38 :  s.  The  manager  of  some  busi- 
ness for  another, — a  proctor. 
Pruc"-u-ra'-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  procuration. 
Proc/-u-ra-tO/,-ri-al,  90 :  a.    Made  by  a  proctor. 
ProcZ-u-ra-cy,  $.  Management  of  something  for  some- 
body. 
Proc/-U-ra"-/ton,  89 :  #.    Management  of  affairs  for 
another;  a  sum  paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop 
at  visitations ;  less  frequently,  act  of  procuring,  gene- 
rally. 
PRODIGAL,  prod'4-g<51,  92,  105 :    a.  and  «. 
Profuse,  wasteful  lavish,  with  of  baton  the  thing :— *. 
A  waster,  a  spendthrift. 
Prod'-i-gal-ly,  ad.  Profusely,  wastemlly. 
To  Prod'-t-eal-ize,t>. «.  To  play  the  prodigal.  [Unus.] 
Prod'-i-gar-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.   Extravagance,  profu- 
sion, waste. 
PRODlGlOUS^A-dld'-fus,^,^:  a.  (Re. 
lated  etymologicaUy  to  the  previous  class.)  Very  great, 
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Pro-diV-u>«t-ly,  ad.  Amatingly,  portentously}  in 
familiar  hyperbole,  amasingly. 

Pro-diy-iovi-nees,  s.  Quality  of  being  prodigious. 

PHOr/-/-or,  92:  #.  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature,  such  as  formerly  gave  ground  for 
omens i  a  portent;  monster;  any  thing  astonishing 
for  good  or  bad 

PRODITOR,  pr5d'-£-tor,  92:  *  A  traitor. 

Prod'-i-tc/'-rt-otts,  90 :  a.  Proditory. 

Prod'-t-tor-y,  a.  Treacherous.  [Milton:  prose. 

PRO-Dir^/oii,  (prA-dlsh'-un,  89)  #.  Treason. 

PRODROME=pro,-dromt,«.  A  forerunner. 

7b  PRODUCE=prA-duct',  v.  a.  (See  Pro.)  To 
bring  forth  into  view  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  public ;  to 
bring  forth  or  forward;  to  cause;  to  generate:  in 
another  literal  and  now  unusual  sense,  to  extend,  to 
lengthen.— See  the  noun  lower. 

Pr<Wlu'-C*T,  s.   One  that  produces. 

Pro-du'-cent,  a.  That  exhibits.  [Ayliffe.] 

Pro-duce'-ment,  «.   Production.  [Milton:  prose.] 

Pro-du/-C»-bl*,  a.   That  may  be  produced. 

Pro-du'-ci-ble-nesB,  #.    State  of  being  producible. 

Pro-du'-tt-biF'-t-ty,  84  :  #.    Producibleness. 

Proi/-UCB,  83 :  «.  That  which  any  thing  yields  or 
brings, — product ;  amount,  profit,  gain. 

Pkoj/-UCT,  *.  Something  produced  by  nature ;  some- 
thing produced  by  art,— work,  composition;  thing 
consequential,  effect ;  result,  sum. 

Pro-du</-tile,  a.   That  may  "be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Pro-dur/-tave,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  produce, 
fertile,  generative,  efficient. 

Pro-duc'-tive-neBS,  # .   Quality  of  being  productive. 

Pro-dur/-/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  producing ;  thing  pro- 
duced ;  fruit,  product ;  work  of  art  or  study. 

PROEM^pro'-Sm,  s.  Preface,  introduction. 

Pro-e'-m*-al,  90 :  a.   Introductory. 

PROEMPTOSIS«prAf-«mp-tA'/-«t»,  *.  A  hap- 
pening before,— applied  as  a  name  to  the  lunar  equa- 
tion or  addition  of  a  day  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  too  soon. 

PROFACE,  pri-fiW,  interj.  -  Much  good  to  you,* 
the  corruption  of  an  Italian  word.  [Shaks.] 

PROFANE=prA-faW,  a.  Irreverent  to  sacred 
names  or  things;  polluted,  not  pure ;  not  purified  by 
holy  rites ;  in  a  good  sense,  secular  as  distinct  from 
sacred. 

To  Pro-fane',  v.  a.  To  pollute,  to  violate ;  to  put  to 
wrong  use. 

Pro-fa'-UeT,  #.    Polluter,  violator. 

Pro-fane'-ly,  ad.   With  profuneness. 

Pro-fane'-ness,  *.    Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 

Pro-fan'-i-ty,  «.    Profaneness.  [Little  authorized.] 

Prof/-o-na'w/on,92,89:  s.  Violation  of  things  sacred; 
irreverence  to  holy  persons  or  things. 

PROFECTION,  pro-f£ck'-8hun,  s.   Advance. 

PROFERT.— See  under  To  Proffer. 
To  PROFESS=pro-f&s8',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
open  declaration  of;  to  declare  in  strong  terms;  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of;  to  declare  publicly  one's 
skill  in  an  art  or  science  in  order  to  invite  employ- 
ment:— neu.  To  declare  openly  ;  to  enter  into  a  state 
by  public  declaration ;  in  old  authors  it  sometimes 
has  the  special  sense,  to  declare  friendship. 
Pro-feswrrf',  (-test,  114,  143)  part.  ad.    Declared. 
Pro-fes'-sed-ly,  ad.    Avowedly  ;  undeniably. 
Pro-fW-«©n,  r-fesh'-un,  147)  «.    Declaration:  act 
of  solemn  declaration;  calling,  vocation;  specially, 
an  employment  requiring  learning,  as  those  of  U' 
vinity,  physic  and  law ;  hence,  a  learned  avocatum 
as  distinguished  from  a  trade. 
Profet '-siou-a\,  a.  Relating  to  any  calling ;  employed 
in  a  learned  avocation,  and  not  in  trade. 


enormous;  hence,  astonishing;  monstrous;  portentous, 
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Pro-feZ-aton-al-ly,  ad.    By  profession ;  iu  way  of 

profession. 
Pro-fes'-sor,  38  :  «.     One  who  openly  professes  any 

thing;  a  public  teacher,  particularly  if  appointed  by 

any  national  corporation ;  in  some  writings  it  means 

one  who  is  visibly  religious. 
Profea'-sor-fihip,  «.  state  or  office  of  a  public  teacher. 
Pro-fes'-sor-y,  a.    Professorial.  [Bacon,  j 
Pro'-fea-W-ri-al,  90 :  a.  Relating  to  a  professor  or 

professors ;  taught  by  professors.' 
To  PROFFER=*prof'-fcr,  v.  a.   To  propose,  to 

offer  to  acceptance ;  to  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 
Prof  '-fer,  «.    Something  proposed  to  acceptance. 
Prof'-fer-er,  «.   He  that  oilers. 
Pro'-fbri1.  A  bringing  forward,  or  exhibition,  or  a 

record  in  carta,  that  Is,  court  [Law.] 
PROF1C1ENCE,  pro-f  uh'-'3nft,      1   147:    #. 
PROFICIENCY,  pro-f  ish'-'eW>j,  J  (See  Pro.) 

A  getting  forward ;  advancement,  improvement  gained. 
Pro-nV-ient,  «.    One  advanced  in  a  study. 
Pro-fic'-ifr-otis,  120:  a.   Profitable.   [Harvey.] 
PROFILE,  pro-fed',  104:  t.    Primarily,  an  out- 
line ;  hence,  a  head  or  portrait  represented  sideways. 
To  Pro-fiV,  v.  a.   To  draw  the  outline  of. 
Pro-fiMigt,  m.    He  who  draws  profiles.  [Modern.] 
PROFIT=pr6f'-it,  «.  Pecuniary  gain;  the  surplus  of 

money  which  remains  to  a  dealetabove  that  with  which 

he  began  ;  the  completed  transaction ;  proficiency. 
To  Prof '-it,  v.  a.  and  it.    To  benefit,  to  advantage ; 

to  improve:— neu.  To  gain  advantage;  to  make  im- 
provement ;  to  be  of  advantage. 
Prof-it-ing,  «.    Gain,  advantage. 
ProP-it-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Lucrative;  advantageous. 
ProP-it-a-bly,  ad.   Gainfully ;  usefully. 
ProP-it-o-ble-ness,  «.   Gainfulneas ;  usefulness. 
Prof-it-less,  a.   Void  of  gain  or  advantage. 
To  PROFLIGATE,  pr5f/-le-gate,  v.  a.  To  drive 

away,  to  overcome.  [Fotherby,  1622:  Harvey.] 
ProP-lt-ga^/ion,  89  :  «.   Defeat,  rout  [Bacon.] 
Prof'-M-OATE,  a.  and  *.  Driven  from  decent  society; 

lost  to  virtue  and  decency :— «.  An  abandoned  wretch. 
ProP-li-gate-Iy,  ad.   Shamelessly. 
ProP-l^-gate-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  profligate. 
ProF-1  i-ga-cy,  «.    Shameless  vice,  licentiousness. 
PROFLUENT,  prof-roo-Snt,   109:    a.    (See 

Pro.)  Flowing  forward. 
ProP-lfi-ence,  t.   Progress,  course. 
PROFOUND=pro-fownd',  31 :  a.  and  *.  Deep; 

intellectually  deep;   deep   in   contrivance;   having 

hidden  qualities;  lowly,  humble,  submissive :— «.  The 

sea;  the  abyss:  Glanvil  uses  it  as  a  verb  in  the 

sense  of  to  divo,  to  penetrate. 
Pro-found'-ly,  ad.   Deeply  ;  with  deep  insight. 
Pro-found'-ness,  #.    Depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 
Pro-FUNd'-I-TF,  *.    Profoundness. 
PROFUSE=pro-fua',  152:  a.  Lavish. 
Pro-fuW-Iy,  ad.    Lavishly,  with  exuberance. 
Pro-fllfte'-nes8,  *.   Profusion. 

PttO-Kw'-S/ON,  (-zhun,  147)   *.     Lavishness,   pro- 
digality, extravagance ;  abundance,  exuberant  plenty.' 
To  PROG=»pr5g,  v.  a.    To  procure  by  beggarly 

tricks;  to  rob ;  to  shift  for  provisions.  [Obs.  or  vulgar.] 
Prog,  *.  Victuals;  provision  of  any  kind.  [A  low  word.] 
To  PROGENERATE=pro-gSn'-Sr-at«,  v.  a.  To    PROLEPSIS=pro-lSp'-ri8,  «.  AnUdpatkm.- 

begct,  to  provagate.  plied  to  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  objections  are  i 

Pro-gen/-er-a''-/ton,  89 :  s.  A  begetting.  [Onus.]  beforehand. 

Pro-gen'-i-tor,  38 :  #.    Forefather,  ancestor.  Pro-lep'-tic,  88 :  1  a.  Previous,  antecedent,  applied 

Pnoo'-B-Nr,  (prSd'-ge-nkj)  *.  Offspring,  race.  Pro-lep'-ti-cal,     J  to  certain  fits  of  disease. 

PROGNOSlS=pr5g-no'-ci8,#.  (See  Pro.)  A  fore-    Pro-lej/.U-ail-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  anticipation, 
knowing,— applied  as  the  name  of  that  port  of  medi-    PROLETARIAN,  &c — See  in  the  ensuing  < 
The  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  ntttnbert  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowtk:  gaV-wiv  chap'-man:  pd-psV:  lJ«:  good:  j'55,r.r.yew,55:  a,  e,  x,  &c  *•**>,  171. 
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cine  by  which  the  event  of  a  disease  is  known  i 
its  symptoms. 

To  Pkog-nos'-ti-cate,  v.  a.  To  foreteL 

Prog-nos,/-tt-ca'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  foreknowcr. 

Prog-nos'-ti-ca''-f*on,  «.  A  foreknowing ;  foretoken. 

Prog-nos'-tic,  a,  and  «.  Foreahowing;  foretokesring 
disease  or  recovery  :— «.  The  judgement  formed  of  the 
•vent  of  a  disease;  a  prediction ;  a  token  forerunning. 

Prog-nosZ-ti-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  foretell. 

PROGRAMMA=pro-gr5m'-m(J,  «.  a  unirerwty 
term  for  a  billet  or  advertisement  notifying  an  oration, 
procession,  &c ;  a  bill  of  the  outline  of  an  entertain- 
ment, oft«n  written  as  an  English  word,  Pro'grmm, 
sometimes  in  the  French  form,  Programme. 

PROGRESS^prSff'-rew,  «.  (See  Pro.)  Advance- 
ment,  motion  forward ;  urofieienee  |  removal  from  oae 

Elace  to  another;  specially,  the  journey  of  &  sovereign 
i  state. 

To  Pao-OKBSs',  83  :  v.  n.  To  move  onward,  to  ad- 
vance. nV  This  verb  is  a  modern  revival,  with  its 
accent  on  the  second  instead  of  the  first  syllable,  where 
Shakspeare places  it:  Hilton  uses  it  actively, "To  pro- 
gress a  circle,"  i. «.  to  move  round  it. 

Pro-gres'-stve,  105  :  a.  Going  forward,  advancing. 

Pro-gres'-sive-ly,  ad.  By  gradual  steps. 

Pro-gres'-sive-ness,  «.  state  of  advancing. 

Pro-gre/-tton,  (-gresh'-un,  147)  #.  Regular  and 
gradual  advance ;  motion  forward ;  coarse ;  intellectual 
advance. 

Progrer/-*wn-a),  a.  Advancing,  being  in  an  advanc- 
ing state. ' 

lb  PROHIBIT«pr$-hTry-Yt,  v.  a.  To  forbid,  to 
interdict  by  authority ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 

Pro-hib'-i-teT,  36 :  «.   One  that  prohibits. 

Pro-hib'-i-tive,  105 :  a.  Prohibitory. 

Pro-hib'-i-tor-y,  a.  Implying  prohibition,  forbidding. 

ProMli-bi/"-ton,  89  :  *.  A  forbidding;  an  interdict; 
a  writ  to  stop  proceedings  in  an  inferior  court, 

lb  PROIN=proyn,  29:  t>.  *.  To  prune.  [Oba.] 

roPROJECT=prfS-jScktf,t;.a.andit.  (See  Pre,) 
To  throw  or  cast  forward ;  to  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the 
image  thrown  on  a  mirror;  also,  (from  the  nana.)  to 
scheme  or  contrive  as  a  project : — men.  To  jot  out  or 
shoot  forward :  see  the  noun  last  in  the  class. 

Pro-jec'-tile,  (-til,  105)  *.  and  a.  A  body  projected 
or  put  in  motion  :—adj.  Impelled  forward. 

Pro-jec/-/ion,  89 :  #.  Act  of  throwing  forward  or 
away;  in  old  chemistry,  the  crisis  of  an  operation; 
usually,  a  part  jutting  out,  as  in  a  building;  also,  a 
plan  or  delineation;  and,  from  the  noun  below,  a 
scheming  or  plan  of  action. 

Pro-jectf-ment,  *.  Design,  contrivance.  [Clarendun.] 

Pro-ject'-or,  «.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs, 
often  meant  distinctively  for  a  wild  schemer. 

Pro-jec'-/Kre,  (-tArt,  147)  #.  A  jutting  out. 

Proj'-bct,  83  :  «.   Scheme,  design,  contrivance. 

PROLAPSE=pri-la>',  189  :  «.  A  falling  down 
or  out,  particularly  of  some  internal  part  of  the  body. 

lb  PROLATE=prA-laV,  v.  a.  To  utter. 

Pro-late7,  a.  Brought  out  beyond  the  exact  figure,  as 
a  sphere  drawn  out  at  the  poles. 

Pro-la/-/ton,  *.  A  bringing  out  of  words, — utterance, 

PROLEGOMENA=5pr61'4-gom,/-gu-«},  «.  pL 
Introductory  observations:  the  singular  is  Proltg*- 
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PROLIFEROUS,  pro-KP-Sr-ua,  120:  a.  Putting 

forth  progeny, — prolific.  [Botany.] 
Pro-lif'-ic,  88 :  la.  Productive,  generative,  fruit- 
Pro-i.tV-.i-c Jr.,    j  rul;  promising  fecundity 
Pro-liP-i-cal-Iy,  ad.   Fruitfully. 
Pro-HP-io-nesi,  «.   State  of  being  prolific. 
Pro-Hf-»-ca"-/ion,  «.   Generation  of  offspring. 
PhcZ-lb-t^r-f,  9,    One  generated,  and  having  no 

other  mark  of  distinction*— a  common  or  mean  person. 
ProMe-ta^-H-aii,  90 :  a.    Mean,  vulgar. 
PROLIX,  pro-licks',  188 :  a.    Lomj,  tedious,  not 

concise ;  in  some  old  authors,  of  long.duration. 
Pro-lixMy,  ad.  Tedioosly. 
Pro-lb'-nets,  c.  Prolixity. 
Pro-!urf-i-ty#  #.   Tedionsneas,  want  of  brevity. 
Pro-!u/-«-oi«8,  147,  120 :  «.  DiUtory.  [Shaks.] 
PROLOCUTOR=pr61"-o-ciV-tar,  *.   (See  Pro.) 

He  who  speaks  before  or  for  others ;  specially  a  fore- 
man of  a  convocation. 
ProK-o-cu"-tor-ship,  »\   Office  of  a  prolocutor. 
To   Prol'-o-oizb,    (-jiie)    v.    a.    To    prologue. 

[B.andFL] 
Pror-ogvr,  (-5g,  107)  «.    Preface,  introduction; 

specially  that  which  is  spoken  previously  to  a  play. 
To  Prol'-ogi/e,  v.  a.   To  introduce  formally.  [Shaks.] 
To  PROLONG=*pro-15ng'l  v.  a.    To  lengthen 

out ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 
Pro-lon$r-eT,  72 :  «.   One  that  prolongs. 
To  Pro-Ton'-gate,  158:  v.  a.  To  prolong. 
Pro'-lo*i-gaw-fion,  89  :  *.  A  drawing  out;  delay. 
PROLUSION,  pro-l'So'-ihun,  109,147:  #.  A 

prelude,  an  introduction. 
PROMENADE,  prom'-Sn-ld",  [Fr.]  «.  A  walk 

for  pleasure  and  show :  hence.  To  Promenade. 
7b  PROMERlT=pro-meY-Tt,  v.  a.    To  oblige; 

to  procure ;  to  deserve  by  merit  [Bo.  Hall.  Pearson.] 
PROMETHEAN,  pro-me'-ttJ-3ri,  90:  a.    Per. 

taining  to  Prometheus ;  having  the  life  giving  quality 

of  the  fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven. 
PROMINENT,  prom'4-nSnt,  105:  a.  Standing 

forward  before  others ;  protuberant,  full. 
Prom'-i-nent-Iy,  ad.   In  a  prominent  manner. 
Prom'-»-nence,    1  ».  State  of  being  prominent;  pro- 
Prom'-i-nen-cy,  J  tuberance. 

PROMISCUOU8,    pro-mV-ci-u»,    120:   a. 

Mingled, indiscriminate;  common. 
Pro-mi*'-cu-ott8*]y,  ad.    Indiscriminately. 
Pro-mis'-cu-oits-neftf,*.   State  of  being  promiscuous. 
PROMISE,  pronV-Tg,  105  :  «.   Declaration  to  do 

something  for  another,  generally  a  benefit;  hope; 

expectation;  performance  of  promise,  grant 
To  Prob^-jot,  (prom'-iz,  137)  v.  a.  and  #i.  To 
.    declare  a  purpose  to,  generally  a  benefit,  as  a  gift,  a 

¥&yment;  to  make  declaration  of,  even  of  ill: — as 
b  afford  hopes  or  expectation ;  to  make  promises. 

Prom'-wer,  t.    One  who  promises. 

PronV-t-fee",  1 77 :  t.  One  who  is  promised  something. 

Prom'-i-ring,  a.  Affording  hope  of  good. 

sjW  Of  the  compounds,  Prom"i$e.break'er  is  he  who 
breaks  a  promise;  and  Prom"ise-breach',  violation  of 
promise. 

Prom'-ia-aY>r-y,  129,  18,  105:  a.  Containing  a 
promise  of  something  to  be  done. 

Prom/'-iB-gor/-i-ly,  ad.   By  way  of  promise. 

PROMONTORY,  pr5m'-onTtor4j,  «.  a  head- 
land, a  cape,  high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 

To  PROMOTE=pro-mok',  v.  a.  To  forward,  to 
advance ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

Pro-mo'-teT,  ».    Advancer  ;  anciently,  a  makebate. 

Pro-mr/-tive,  105:  a.  Tending  to  advance. 
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PrO-mo'-/ioD,  89 :  «.   Advancement ;  preferment. 

7b  Pko-movk',  (-mOov,  107)  v.  a.  To  promote. 
[Suckling.] 

PROMPT,  promt,  156:  a.  Quick,  ready;  peUi- 
lant  i  told  down ;  unobstructed. 

7b  Prompt,  v.  a.  To  incite ;  to  assist  when  at  a 
loss,  particularly  for  words;  to  dictate. 

Promptf-er,  36 :  s.    One  who  prompts. 

Prom/rtMy,  ad.   Readily,  quickly. 

Prom/rt'-ness,  t.   Promptitude. 

Prompt'-i-tude,  «.    Readiness,  quickness. 

Prom/>t'-ure,  147  :  «.    Suggestion.  [Unusual.] 

Promj>t/-u-ar-y,  $.  That  which  contains  things  in 
readiness.— a  storehouse. 

To  PROMULGATE=pro-mul'-gat<,  v.  a.  To 
publish,  to  make  known  by  open  declaration. 

PronV-ul-ga"-/iou,  89  :  *.  A  publishing. 

Prom^-ul-ga^tor,  #.    One  who  promulgates. 

7b  Promui.Oe',  v.  a.   To  promulgate.  [Pearson.] 

Pro-mul'-ger,  «.   A  promulgator. 

PRONE=prom,  a.  Lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards,  as  opposed  to  supine;  bending  downwards,  not 
erect;  precipitous;  sloping;  mentally  disposed,  com- 
monlv  in  an  ill  sense. 

ProneMy,  ad.   So  as  to  bend  downwards. 

Prooe'-ness,*.  State  of  being  prone:  Prdnity  is  obs. 

Pro-na'-won,  89 :  $.  The  position  of  the  hand  in 
which  the  palm  is  turned  downwards. 

Pro- n  a'- tor,  «.    A  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

PRONG=prong,  s.   A  fork;  spike  of  a  fork. 

PRONOUN=pro/-nown,32:  «.  A  word  used  for 
a  noun,  or  serving  to  lead  the  verb. 

Pro-nom'-j-n^l,  92  :  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
pronoun  ;  referring  to  something  pre-understood. 

Pro-nom'-i-nal-ly,  ad.   With  the  effect  of  a  pronoun. 

7b  PRONOUNCE=pro-nown<*',  v.  a.  and  ». 
To  speak,  to  utter;  in  a  limited  but  common  sense,  to 
articulate  by  \he  organs  of  speech;  in  a  classical 
sense,  to  utter  rhetorically  i—neu.  To  speak  with  con- 
fidence or  authority. 

Pro-nouncc/,  *.    Declaration.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Pro-noun'-cer,  «.    One  who  pronounces. 

Pro-noun'-cing,  part.  a.  Uttering ;  teaching  pro- 
nunciation. 

PRo-mm"-ci-A'-T/VE,  (-shi-a'-tfv,  147,  105)  a. 
Uttering  confidently,  dogmatical.  [Bacon.] 

Pro-nun'-c»'-a"-/ton,  ("-c^-a'-ghun,  150)  s.  Act  or 
mode  of  utterance;  the  manner  of  uttering  words 
singly ;  delivery  of  language  as  made  up  of  words : 
see  Elocution. 

PROOF^proof,  8.  and  a.  (See  To  Prove.)  Any 
thing  that  renders  what  was  doubtful  or  doubted 
certain ;  argument;  evidence;  experiment;  that  which 
has  been  proved,  the  temper  or  impenetrability  of 
some  manufactured  substance  ascertained  to  with- 
stand certain  effects ;  the  trial  sheet  of  a  compositor's 
work  in  printing,  or  of  an  engraver's  work  ou  wood, 
metal,  or  stone  i—adi.  Having  been  proved  able  to 
resist  something,  followed  by  to  or  against:  a  Proof  - 
print,  different  from  a  proof  simply,  is  one  of  the  first 
taken  from  a  copper  plate  after  it  is  finished,  and  be- 
fore it  can  be  at  all  worn:  it  is  generally  without  the 
inscription,  which  is  added  afterwards. 

Proof-less,  a.    Wanting  proof. 

7b  PROP=prop,  v.  a.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

Prop,  9.    Support,  stay. 

7b  PROPAGATE=pr&p'-<l-gate,  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  successive 
production;  to  spread  abroad  by  carrying  from  placo 
to  place;  to  increase,  to  promote :—»«*.  To  have  off. 
spring. 
Prop"-a-ga'-tor,  38  :  t.  One  who  propagates. 
Prop/-o-ga"-/ion,  89  :  s.  Act  of  propagating;  in. 
crease,  extension,  enlargement 
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Proi/-«-g«-ble,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  propagated. 
P»oV^-aan"-lU,  [Lat.]  9.  pL    Things  to  be  pro- 

Pro?-a-Kan''-dirt,  9.    One  who  employ*  himaelf  in 

promoting  principles  which  himself,  hia  sect,  or  party 

deem  propaganda. 
Pror/-a-gan"-di#m,  158:  «.    The  propagation  of 

principles  or  teneta. 
To  PROPEL*pro-peY,  v.  a.   (See  Pro.)  To  drive 

forward. 
«-  See  for  ita  relation*  To  Propulse,  ice. 
To  PROPEND-pro-pend',  v.  «•  (See  Pro.)  To 

incline  forwards  to  be  disposed  in  favour  of  any  thing. 
Pro-pen'-den-cy,  #.    Inclination:  in  some  authors, 

from  a  different  etymological  branch,  a  weighing,  an 

attentive  deliberation. 
Pro-peuse',  a.   Inclined,  disposed. 
Pro-pense'-neSfl,  « .    Natural  tendency.  [Donne.] 
Pro-pen'-«t©n,  (-shun,  147)  9.  Propensity. 
Pro-pen'-Bt-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Natural  tendency,  bent 

of  mind ;  disposition  to  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 
PROPER:=pr5p'-eT,  a.  Peculiar,  not  belonging  to 

more,  not  common;  own;  hence,  natural,  original; 

fit.  exactly  adapted;  consonant  or  agreeing;  such  as 


should  be7in"kind,  as  a"  proper  chlW,  a  proper  man ; 
hence,  a  proper  term  may  nfean.  not  aJtparofcM  one; 
hence,  also,  mere,  pure,  an  application  frequent  in 
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Pro-pirW««&-ne8*,  #.    Favourableness. 

PROPLASM,pro'-plazm,  158:  #.    A 

Pro-plaa'-tice,(-tTM,105)#.  Art  of  making  moulds 

PROPOLIS=pro'-po-lw,«.  (See  Pro.)  That  which 
is  before  the  city,  applied  as  the  name  of  the  giutin«M 
subatance  with  whteh  bees  close  the  cell*  and  crawuaa 
of  their  hive*. 

PROPONENT.— See  under  To  Propose. 

PROPORTION,  pro-pore'-shiin,  130,  89:  «. 
Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  another;  identity 
of twVratios.equal degree;  iyn*ji< J^i'S? 
implying  comparison ;  symmetry  to  the  ear,  ox  har- 
monic relation.  

To  Pro-por'-fibn,  v.  a.  To  adjust  by  comparative 
relation ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

Pro-por'-rwn-a-ble,  a.  Adjusted  by  comparative  re 
lation  |  such  as  is  fit  

Pro-porWion-a-bly,  ad.   According  to  proportion. 

Pro-por/-/WD-a-bl«-ne8g,  f .   Proportionality. 
Pro-por'-Zion-leSB,  fl.  Without  proportion, 
Pro-por'-rwlWil,  a.    Having  a  settled  comparative 

relation;  symmetrical. 
Pro-por'-ft'on-al-ly,  ad.   In  proportion. 
Pro-por/-/i©n-al,'-»-ty,  84, 105  :  «.  The  quality  «f 


Shakspeare. 

Prop'-er-ly,  ad.   Fitly,  suitably;  strictly. 

Prop'-er-neu,  «.    Quality  of  being  proper. 

Prop'-er-ty,  *.  Peculiar  quality  ;  (See  Accident ;) 
quality,  disposition ;  that  which  is  one's  own ;  in  a 
special  sense,  something  distinct  from  the  dress  which 
abactor  will  have  to  use  in  playing  his  part ;  in  old 
authors  it  sometimes  means  propriety,  which  is  an 
etymological  relation  of  this  class. 

To  Prop'-er-ty,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  qualities;  to 
seize  and  retain  as  something  owned.  [Shaks.] 

PROPHASIS,  prdf-a-cis,  163:  «.  Prognosis  or 
foreknowledge:  see  Prognosis. 

Proph'-e-CF,  (-C^,  105)  163:  t.  Prediction. 
To  Proph'-e-sy,  (-cy,  6, 137)  v.  a.  and  n.   To 
predict,  to  foretel  :—»«*.  To  utter  predictions  j    in 
Scripture,  it  often  means  to  preach :  Daniel,  one  of  our 


being  proportional, 
©rwwn-ate,  a. 


old  poetst'uses  To  Prophetize. 
Projw'-e-si'-eT,  9.    One  who  prophesies. 
Pro^'-e-gy'-ing,  #.   A  foretelling ;  a  preaching. 
Proph'-bt,  14 :  «.   One  who  prophesies. 
PrqpA'-et-egl,  9,  A  female  prophet. 

Pro-pAet'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  prediction. 
PROPHYLACTIC,  prdP-e-lack/'-tick,  a.  and  s. 

Preventive,  preservative :— «.  A  preventive  medicine. 
7b  PROPINE^pro-pW,  v.  a.   To  olfer  in  kind- 
ness, as  the  cup  when  we  drink  to  any  one ;  [Chaucer ;] 

also,  to  expose  generally.  [Obs.]      . 
Pro'-pl-na  -/ton,  6  :  «.   Act  of  propining.  [Potter.] 
To  PROPIN  QU  ATE,  pro-pW-kwat*,  158,188 : 

v.  n.  To  approach,  to  be  near.  [Obs.] 
Pro-piir'-ou»-ty,  (-kwi-t&j)  #.    Nearness  in  place, 

time,  or  blood. 
7b  PROPITIATE,   pro-pish'4-ate,    90,   147 : 

9.  a.  and  a.   To  Induce  to  be  favourable,  to  gain,  to 

conciliate  :—neu.  To  make  atonement 
Pro-pif"-t-a'-tor,  38 :  «.   One  that  propitiates. 
Pro-pir*-i-a"-/u>n,  89 :  s.  Act  of  propitiating ;  the 

atonement  by  which  propitiousness  is  obtained. 
Pro-pi/'-wi-b  W,l  0 1 :  a.  That  may  be  made  propitious. 
Pro-pif'-i-o-tor-y,  a.  and  #.    Having  the  power  to 

make  propitious :— t.  The  mercy -seat  of  the  temple. 
Pro-pif'-ioiia,  (-ptah'-'us,  120)  a.   Favourable. 
Pro-pif'-toio-ly,  ad.   Favourably,  kindly. 

Tbs  schemes  satire,  ud  the  principle  to  wfal 

Fowckt  gafef-wlv  chlp'-m^n:  pd-pfs  lt«: 
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Pro-por*-/wn-ate,  a.  Adjusted  to  something  else,  ac- 
cording to  a  comparative  relation. 
7b  Pro-por'-Zwn-ate,  t».  a.   To  adjust  relatively. 
Pro-por'-Zion-ate-ly,  ad.  With  due  properties* 
Pro-por'-^on-ate-nesa,  t.    Stote  of  being  propor- 
tionate. 
To  PROPOSE,  pro-poie',  151 :  v.  a.  and  fu  <s#* 
Pro.)  To  put  forward  for  consideration:    nee.  [OU.] 
To  converse,  to  offer  schemes. 
Pro-poter,  9.  Talk,  discourse.  [Shak*.] 
Pro-po'-teT,  9.  One  that  proposes. 
Propf-o-Bif"-wn,  (-zish'-un,  89)  9.  OfcroftMee- 
thing  for  consideration  or  acceptance;  proposal, ,©a*r 
of  terms;  a  sentence  in  which  something  is  Uid  down 
as  true,  particularly  one  of  the  three  members  of  a 
syllogism. 
Propi-0-9i/"-ton-ol,  o.  Considered  as  a  propomtioB. 
Pro-f</-SJL,    (-ta\)    9.     That   which    is    cSeteA. 

scheme,  design ;  arrangement 
Pro-P</-NBHT,  9 .   One  that  makes  a  proposal. 
7b  Pro-pound^,  (-pownd,  31)  v.  a.  To  propose. 

to  offer;  to  place  for  consideration, 
Pro-pound'-er,  36:  «.  One  that  propounds. 
PROPRIETOR-pro-pri'4-tor,  38:     #.    (5« 

Proper.)  A  possessor  in  hia  own  right 
Pro-pri'-e-tar-y,  9.  and  a.  Possessor  or  " 

a.  Belonging  to  a  certain  owner. 

Pro-pri'-e-treM, «.  Female  proprietor. 
Pro-PrV-e-TF,  f.    Primarily,  exdusiv*  right   pto- 


party ;  more  commonly,  tho  state  of  being  proper  or 

as  should  be;  hence,  acenracy,  juatnesa. 
PROPT.— A  wrong  spelling  of  Propped. 
7bPROPUGN,  prA-pune',  157,  139:  v.  a.  To 

defend,  to  vindicate,  to  contend  for. 
Pro-pt^n'-er,  36 :  *.  One  who  propngas. 
Pro-ptjo'-n^-clb,  (y  sounded)  #.  Afortrean.  [OU-] 
ProrZ-og-na^/ion,  92,  89  :  «.  Defence, 
7b  PROPULSE=pr&-pulc«',  ».  a.    To  propH- 

[Obs.l 
Pro-puV-tion,  (-»hun,  147)  t.    Act  of  driving  fo> 

ward :  Bp.  Hall  uses  PropuUatkm. 
PROPYLiEUM,  pro'-pe-le^-um, «.  A  porch. 
PRO  RATA,  pro  ra'-tJ,  [Lat]  ad.  In  proper** 
Pro'  RE  N\,/-Ti«,  ad.   As  occasion  may  ariae. 
PRORE«prort,  f.   The  prow.  [Poet] 
PROREPTION,  pro-rfcy-shun,  *,  A  creeping  o» 
sh  Um  number*  rcfor,  prscads  the  Dfctbamry. 

good  :  j'CB,  i.  c.jew,  55 :  a,  ^  \,  &c,  mutr>  171. 
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n  PROROGUE«pr&-rogW,  171 :  v.  a.  To 
protract,  to  defer ;  to  pat  off,  to  delay ;  particularly,  to 
delay  the  farther  session  ofc 

Pro'-ro-gaw-fWfi,  89:  t.  Prolongation;  more  com- 
monly. The  delay  or  Interruption  of  a  session. 

PRORUPTION,  prA-rury-ahun, « .  A  banting  out. 

PROSAIC— See  under  Prose. 

7b  PROSCRlBEUprA-scribt',  v.  a.  To  set  down 
in  writing  tor  destruction,  to  doom  to  destruction :  to 
interdict 

Pro-scrV-ber,  9.  One  that  proscribe*. 

Pro-8crip;-ti've,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
in  proscription. 

Pro-scrip'-Zion,  89 :  c.  Doom  to  destruction. 

PW-cript,  83:  #.  One  proscribed. 

PROSE,  prow,  151:  *.  Discourse  not  restrained 
by  metrical  rules;  it  b  used  specially  for  a  prayer  of 
the  Roman  church. 

7b  Proje,  v.  n.  To  write  prose}  to  speak  tediously. 

Pro'-trr,  t.   A  person  that  proses. 

Pro-sa'-ic,  (pri-ia'-Ick,  88)  o.  Pertaining  to 
prose:  Pru'tal  is  out  of  use. 

Pro-ia'-i-cal-ly,  ad.   In  a  prosaic  manner. 

Pro-tV-ist,  *.   A  writer  of  prose,    [Modern.] 

7b  PROSECUTE=pr5s»'-S-c&t«,  v.  a.  and  n. 
(See  Pro.)  To  follow  or  pursue /br  a  purpose;  to  con- 
tinue, to  carry  on,  to  apply  to  with  continued  purpose ; 
to  pursue  by  law,  to  sue  criminally  :—neu.  To  carry 
on  a  legal  prosecution. 

PiW-e-cu'-tor,  38 :  t.   One  that  prosecutes. 

Pros'-e-cu"-/ion,  «.  Act  of  prosecuting. 

PROSELYTE=proW4-lTU,  $.  One  brought  ofer 
to  a  new  opinion,  particularly  in  religion,— a  convert 

7b  PrW-e-lyte,  v.  a.   To  convert 

PrW-e-ly-tUm,  105,  158:  #.  The  practice  or  prin- 
ciple of  going  about  to  make  converts. 

7b  PiW-e-ly-tize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  convert  [Darke.] 

PROSEMIN  ATION,  pro-tem'-4-na''.«hun,  89 : 
«.  Propagation  by  seed. 

PROSENNEAHEDRAL=pr6s-«n'-ril^l-he"- 
dr31,  a.  Having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent  parts  of 
the  crystal. 

PROSER.— See  under  Prose. 

PROSODY,  prtW-o-dlu,  105:  «.  That  which 
conduces  to  the  construction  of  verse,  applied  as  the 
name  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  lingual 
sounds,  their  measure  and  quantity,  and  the  laws  of 
versification. 

PrOf'-o-dist,  *.   One  skilled  in  prosody. 

Pro-so'-di-an,  90 :  t.  A  prosodist 

Pro-sod'-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  prosody. 

Pros'-o-di''-a-cal,  84  :  a.   Prosodkal. 

PROSOPOLEP8Y,  pr8w,-A-pi-l«p"-8^  ,.  The 
taking  of  a  person  beforehand,  applied  as  the  name  of 
the  prejudice  we  form  from  a  first  view. 

Pros'-o-po-pc8,/-m,  (pr6sV-i-pi-pe/'-y(|)  ,.  The 
making  of  thai  a  person  which  has  no  life  or  no  realitv, 
— personification. 

PROSPECT-priV-pSc*,  t.    (See  Pro.)    View  as 
from  a  distance ;  place  which  affords  a  view ;  series  of  * 
objects  open  to  the  eye;  view  delineated ;  view  into  futu- 
rity, opposed  to  retrospect ;  regard  to  something  future. 

7b  ProV-pect,  v.  n.  To  look  forward.  [UnusuaL] 

Pro-spec'-tive,  105  :  a.  Viewing  at  a  distance ;  dis- 
tant; acting  with  foresight 

Pro-spec'-ttVe-ly,  ad.  With  reference  to  the  future. 

Pro-spec/-/«>n,  89 :  #.  Act  of  looking  forward,  or 
providing  for  the  future. 

Pho-spbctAtji,  [Lat.]  #.  Plan  or  proposal  of  any 
work. 

To  PROSPERsprfo'-ptfT,  «.  a.  and  «.  To  make 
happy*  to  favour  :—■*«.  To  be  prosperous,  to  thrive. 


PRO 

Pro^-pcr-owf,  120  :  a.  Thriving ;  favourable. 
ProtZ-per-ova-ly,  ad.   Successfully,  thrivingly. 
PrW-per-ows-neas, «.  Prosperity. 
Prot-per'-t-tj',  84,  105:  «.  Succeas;  attainment  of 

wishes;  good  fortune. 
PROSPICIENCE,  prSg-pish'-'Soce,  147:  #.  (Seo 

Pro.)  Act  of  looking  forward. 
PROSTATE^proeZ-tifc,  a.  (See  Pro.)  Set  before, 

applied  to  a  gland  situated  just  before  the  neck  of  the 

bladder  in  males,  and  surrounding  the  urethra. 

PROSTERNATION,  pr59'-ter-na"-ahun,  89 : 
s.  State  of  being  cast  down,  dejection. 

PROSTETHI8=pr6t-te,-ttfa,  «.  That  which  fills 
up  what  is  wanting,  as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are  fiUed 
up  with  flesh ;  alse,  a  fleshy  part,  as  of  the  palms. 

PROSTHESIS^pros'-ffeecTs,  «.  A  placing  first, 
as  a  syllable  to  a  word,  (i.  e.  yohd  for  dad,)  the  oou- 
trary  of  spheres!*. 

To  PROSTITUTE,  pr&'-O-dik,  1 05 :  v.  a.  (See 
Pro.)  To  put  forward  for  sale,  always  in  a  bad  sense, 
because  never  applied  but  to  something  that  ought  not 
to  be  sold,  as  person,  principle,  or  good  name. 

ProsAti-tute,  a.  and  «.  Vicious  for  hire : — «.  A  hire- 
ling, a  mercenary ;  a  public  strumpet 

Proe"-ti-tu'-tor,  38 :  #.  He  that  prostitutes. 

PrOft/-ti-ta"-/t0D,  #.  Act  of  setting  basely  to  sale ;  state 
of  being  set  to  sale;  practice  of  living  as  a  strumpet 

PROSTRATE=proe/-trAu,  a.  Lying  at  length ; 
lying  at  mercy ;  thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

To  Proe'-trate,  v.  a.  To  lay  flat;  to  throw  or  cast 
[one's  self]  down  in  adoration. 

Pros-tra'-ZiorJ,  89:  t.  Act  of  prostrating;  great  de- 
pression, great  loss  of  natural  strength. 

PROSTYLE=pro'-8tile,  #.  (See  Pro.)  Range  of 
columns  before  an  edifice. 

PROSYLLOGISM,  prA-rfl'-lA-rfzm,  158:  *. 
That  which  rests  on  a  previous  syllogism,  applied 
to  the  form  of  argument  in  which  the  conclusion  of 
one  syllogism  becomes  the  major  of  the  neat 

PROTASIS,  pKW-J-cw,  *.  (See  Pro.)  That  which 
is  drawn  forward,  or  presented  first — the  former  part 
of  a  period,  which  is  completed  by  the  apodosis;  less 
strictly,  a  maxim  or  proposition;  in  the  ancient  drama 
the  opening  of  the  plot. 

Pro-tat'-ic,  a.   Previous,  serving  to  introduce. 

PROTEAN=prA-te/-an,86:  a.  Readily  assuming 
different  shapes,  as  the  marine  deity  Pro'te**. 

7b  PROTECT=*prA-t£cktf,  t>.  a.  To  cover  from 
evil,  to  shield,  to  defend. 

Pro-tec/- tive,  105  :  a.  Sheltering,  defending. 

Protec/-/wn,  89:  «.  Defence;  it  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied specially  to  a  passport,  or  a  letter  of  immunity. 

Pro-texr-tor,  38  :  «.  He  who  protects ;  in  a  special 
sense,  one  appointed  to  protect  the  kingdom  during 
the  king's  minority,  or  an  interregnum. 

Pro-toc'-tor-ate,  #.  Government  by  a  protector. 

Pro-tec'-tor-ehip,  «.  Office  of  a  protector. 

Pr(/-tec-tOr,-ri-al,  90  :  a.  Relating  to  a  protector. 

Pro-tec'-tress,  t.  A  female  protector. 

To  PROTEND=pr£-t«nd',  v.  a.  To  stretch  forth. 

Pro-tense',*.  Extension.  [Spenser.] 

PROTERVITY,  pri-ter'-Ye-te^  «.  Petulance. 

To  PROTEST=*pr&-tSsf,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  give  a 
solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or  resolution :— act.  To 
prove,  to  show,  [in  this  sense  obs. ;]  to  call  as  a  wit- 
ness :  To  protest  a  bill  is  to  cause  a  notary  public  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  against  the  drawer  on  ac- 
count of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 

Pro-test'-er,  ».  One  that  protests. 

Pbo'-tbst,  83 :  #.  A  solemn  declaration,  generally 
against  something. 

Prot'-est-ant,  92:  a.  and*.  Protesting;  pertaining 
Ths  signs  is  uasd  after  modes  of  »p«Uiat  that  have  so  Irregularity  of  found. 

Contonantt;  mish-un,  t.  e.  miuion,  165 :  vizh-uD,  u  c.  vision,  165 :  Aid,  166 :  then,  166. 
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to  Protestants:— f.  Originally,  one  of  the  Lutherans 
in  Germany,  who,  in  1539.  molested  against  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.f  and  appealed,  concerning  their  reli- 
gion, to  a  general  council ;  at  present,  it  is  understood 
to  include  all  Christians  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  Catholio  religion,  except  those  of  the 
Greek  church,  because  these,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
former,  stand  on  ground  more  ancient  than  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  except  likewise,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  professors  of  Arianism. 
Prot'-est-ant-ly,  ad*   In  conformity  to  the  notions 

and  opinions  or  Protestants.  [Milton:  prose.] 
Prot'-eat-nnt-Um,  158  :  ».  The  Protestant  religion. 
Prot,-es-ta'/-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  solemn  declaration. 
PROTHONOTARY,  pri-tton'-A-tar-^  «.  Ori- 
ginally, a  chief  notary  of  the  Greek  empire;  at  pre- 
sent, an  officer  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas. 
Pro-Mon'-o-tar-i-ahip,  t.   Office  of  prothonotaty. 
PROTO-.  A  prefix  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  first. 
Pb</-TO-COL,  #.  Literally,  that  which  had   the  first 
glue  or  varnish,  applied  as  the  name  of  the  original 
copy  of  any  writing,  the  first  minute*  draught*  or  sum- 
miry. 
PrV-tO-COi'-Mt,  9,  In  Russia,  a  register  or  clerk. 
PRO"-TO-MAR'-TrR,  36:  «.  The  first  Christian  mar- 
tyr, [Stephen;]  hence,  a  first  sufferer. 
PrV-TO-plabt,  f.    He  or  that  which  was  first  formed. 
Pro'-to-pW-tic,  88 :  a.    First  formed. 
PbV-to-TTPB,  *.  The  original  of  a  copy. 
Pro-tox'-ide,  188 :  *.  A  substance  combined  with 

oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 
To  Pro-tOj/-i-diie,  v.  a.  To  oxidise  in  the  first  degree. 
Pro'-to-8ul"-pAate,  (-fit*,  163)  #.  A  combination 

of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxide. 
To  PROTRACT»prA-tr*ckt',t>.  a.  (See  Pro.)  To 

drew  out  or  lengthen,  to  delay. 
Pro-tract',  *.  Tedious  continuance.  [Spenser.] 
Pro-tractor,  36 :  t.  One  that  protracts. 
Pro-tracV-or,  38 :  «.  An  instrument  for  laying  down 

and  measuring  angles. 
e»r»  See  -er  in  the  Index  of  Terminations. 
Pro-tracV-ive,  105 :  a.  Dilatory,  delaying. 
Pro-trac/-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  drawing  out,  delay. 
PROTREPTICAL,  pro-trSp'-O-cal,   105 :    a. 

Hortatory,  suasory. 
7b  PROTRUDE,  pro-tr55d',  v.  a.  and  n.  (See 
Pro.)  To  thrust  forward  mms.  To  be  thrust  forward. 
Pro-trV-sive,  (-cfv,  105)  a.  Thrusting  forward. 
Pro-trV-sion,  (-zhun,  147)  #.  Act  of  protruding ; 

a  push. 
PROTXJBERANT^pro-tu'-Mr-ant,  a.  Swelling. 
Pro-tuAber-ance,  *.  Tumor,  a  swelling,  prominence. 
Pro-tu'-ber-OKg,  a.  Protuberant.  [Disused.] 
To  Pro-tu'-ber-ate,  v.  **.  To  swell  forward. 
Pro-tu'-bera"-tion,  89  :  #.  Act  of  swelling  out. 
PROUD^prowd,  31 :  a.    (Compare   Pride,  &c.) 
Haying  inordinate  self-esteem ;  arrogant,  haughty ; 
daring,  presumptuous;  grand  of  mien  or   person; 
grand,  lofty ;  ostentatious,  as  applied  to  things ;  in  old 
authors,  salacious  as  applied  to  female  brutes :  To  be 
proud  oft  to  value  ones  self  for:  ProudjUsh  is  flesh 
puffed  up,  t.  e.  exuberant  and  fungous,  from  the  heal- 
ing of  a  wound. 
Proud'-ly,  ad.  With  pride ;  arrogantly. 
PROV  AN  D.— See  Provender. 
To  PROVE,  pr55r*,  107,  189:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
evince,  to  make  that  appear  certain  which  was  doubtful, 
—to  confirm  by  experiment,  testimony,  or  argument; 
to  bring  to  the  test }  to  try  by  suffering  or  encounter- 
ing ;  specially,  to  publish  according  to  the  law  of  tes- 
taments before  a  proper  officer : — neu.  To  make  trial  j 
to  be  found  by  experience ;  to  turn  out ;  to  succeed. 


Pertaining  to 
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Prc'-vc r,  36  :  s.  One  who  prove*. 
PrV-va-blf,  a.  That  may  be  proved. 
Pr</-va-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  proved. 
PROVENCIAL,  prJ-ven'-sb'al,  a. 

Provence,  iu  France. 

PROVENDER  =  prov'-Sn-der,  *.   Dry  food  for 

brutes,— hay  and  corn :  it  was  formerly  written  Pro- 

txuid,  Provend,  and  Pronent,  and  signified  not  merely 

food  for  horses,  but  provisions  in  general. 

Pro-vei/-/-tor,  «.  A  provider. 

PROVERB»prov'-?rb,  «.  A  short  sentence  often 

repeated,  a  saw,  an  adage,  a  by-word. 
7b  Prov'-erb,  82 :  v.n.  and  a.  To  utter  proverbs : 
— act.  To  speak  proverbially;  to  mention  in  a.  pro- 
verb :  to  provide  with  a  proverb.  [Used  by  our  old  poets.] 
Pro-vertr-i-al,  90 :  a.  Mentioned  or  comprised  in  a 

proverb;  resembling  or  suitable  to  a  proverb, 
Pro-verb'-ial-ly,  ad.  In  a  proverb. 
To  Pro-verb'-tal-iie,  v,  a.  To  make  into  *  proverb. 
Pro-verb'-wl-ist,  *.  One  who  speaks  proverbs. 
To  PROVlDE=pro-vId«',   *.  a.    (See   Pro.)    To 
procure  beforehand,  to  get  ready ;  to  furnish — the  ac- 
cusative fa  reciprocal  pronoun)  being  followed  by  snae, 
formerly  by  of;  to  stipulate :  in  a  literal  sense  seldom 
occurring,  to  foresee :  To  provide  against,  to  take  mea- 
sures against}  To  provide  for,  to  take  care  of  besute- 
hand. 
Pro-vi'-ded,  aa.  Stipulated  as  a  condition,  followed 

by  that  expressed  or  understood. 
Pro-v^-dcr,  36 :  *.  He  who  provides. 
Prov'-j-dbncb,  92 :  j.  Foresight,  timely  care ;  act 
of  providing;  prudence,  frugality;  the  care  of  God 

over  his  creatures,  divine  superintendence;   ' 

God  considered  in  this  relation. 
Prov'-i-dent,  a.  Forecasting,  prudent. 
Prov'-i-dent-ly,  ad.  With  foresight. 
Prov'-i-den"-ftal,   (-sh'&l,  147)  « 

providence,  referrible  to  providence. 
Prov'-t-den'/-/tal-]y,  ad.  By  care  of  providence. 
eW  See  the  class  continued  with  Pnmttos,  Sec 
PROVlNCE^prov'-Inc*,  *.  That  which  is  wider  a 
superior :  that  which  is  a  department  of  someCauBg, 
[from  the  notion  of  a  subjected  or  conquered  place ; j 
hence,  a  region,  a  tract,  a  part  of  a  country ;  specially, 
the  tract  over  which  an  archbishop  has  jurisdiction; 
figuratively,  the  office  or  business  which  properly  be- 
longs to  any  one. 
Pro-vin'-«al,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  atod  *.  Relating  to 
a  province ;  appendant  to  the  principal  country  ;  be- 
longing to  a  province ;  not  courtly, — rude,  unpolished  : 
in  a  special  sense,  belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's 
jurisdiction: — s.   One  belonging  to  a  province;   an 
ecclesiastical  governor. 
Pro-vin'-ctal-um,  158 :  «.  Manner  of  speaking  in 
some  province  of  a  country:  hence,  provimciakgt  has 
been  used  to  signify  one  who  has  provincialism. 
Pro-vin'-ci-al'£j-ty,   84,    105 :  t.    Peculiarity  of 

dialect,  provincialism. 
To  Pro-vin'-ci-ate,   v,  a.  To  turn  to  a  province. 

[Howell.] 
To  PROVINE=rpro-viW,  ©.  it.  To  lay  a  branch  of 
a  vine  or  other  tree  in  the  ground  to  take  root  for  ssore 
iucrease. 
PROVISION,  pr6-vTxh'-un,  147:  #.    (See  To 
Provide,  Sec.)  Act  of  providing ;  the  thing  provided  ; 
food,  for  which  the  plural  number  is  often  used ;  tens 
settled,  care  taken. 
To  Pro-vu'-ibn,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  provWotia. 
Provir'-i'on-ai,  a.  Provided  merely  for  present  need ; 

temporarily  established. 
Pro-vis'-ton-al-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  provision. 
Pro-vi«/-ton-ar-y,  a.  Making  provision. 
Pno-vi'-so,   (pri-vt'-xi)  #.  An  article  in  which 

some  provision  or  stipulation  is  introduced, 
Pro-vi'-sor-y,  a.  Including  a  proviso. 


Eftected   by 


ProMren,  a.  Proved.  [Scotch  Law] 

Tht  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Pro-yi'-SOR,  (-lor)  9.  A  purveyor;  a  person  ap 
pointed  to  a  benefice  by  the  Pope  before  the  death  of 
the  incumbent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  patron. 
PROVOCATION,  &C— See  In  the  ensuing  claw. 
To  PROVOKE=pr&-vokV,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chal- 
lenge ;  to  induce  by  motive ;  to  promote :  more  eom- 
monly,  to  excite  by  something  offensive,  to  incense,  to 
enrage  :-«*«.  To  appeal,   [Dryden ;]   commonly,  to 
produce  anger. 
Pro-rocker,  36 :  «.  One  who  provoke*. 
Pro-vc/-king,  a.  Exciting  anger. 
Pro-vo'-king-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  raise  ajsger. 
Paov'-o-CA^-r/OH,  89:  *.  Act  of  exciting  anger; 
any  thing  that  excite* ;  in  a  literal  sense  now  disused, 
an  appeal. 
Pro-voc'-a-tive,  92,  105 :  a.  and  #.  Stimulating, 
inciting:  — «.  Any  thing  which  stimulates  appetite, 
or  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  transient  excitement. 
Pro-voc'-fl-tive-neaa,  *.  Quality  of  being  provocative. 
Pro-VOc'-rt-torny,  #.  A  challenge.  [Cotgrave.] 
PROVOST=prSv,-0at,  18:  «.  One  placed  over  a 
department ;  at  the  head  of  a  college ;  the  executioner 
of  an  army. 
PfW-oBt-ahip,  *.  Office  of  a  provost. 
PROW,  prwa=pr3,  7 :  *.  Fore  part  of  a  ahip. 
PROW=prow,31  :  a.  Valiant.  [Spenser.] 
Prow'-eM,  9.  Bravery,  valour. 
ProV-eat,  a.  Bravest  [Spenser.] 
To  PROWL«prowl,  31 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rove 
»    over ;  to  collect  by  plunder :— sea.  To  rove  about  tor 

plunder,  to  prey. 
Prowl,  «.  A  ramble  for  plunder.  [Colloq.] 
Prowl'-eT,  *.  One  that  roves  about  tor  prey. 
PROXIMATE,  pr5cks'4-mati,  188:  a.   Near 
and  immediate,  opposed  to  remote  and  mediate;  near- 
est, next. 
ProaZ-i-mate-ly,  ad.  Immediately. 
PrOj/-ime,  (-tm,  105)  a.  Proximate.  [Watts] 
Projr-im'-i'-ty,  84,  105:  9.  Nearness. 
PROXY,  procks'-kj,  *.  Procuracy,  of  which  it  is  a 
contraction,— agency  for  another ;  agency  of  a  substi- 
tute ;  the  substitute,  whether  person  or  written  paper. 
Proy-y-ahip,  ».  Office  ef  a  proxy. 
PRUCE,  proBo,  109  :  #.  Prussian  leather. 
PRUDE,  prC3d,  109  :  *.  A  woman  of  affected  great 

reserve,  coyness,  and  stiffness. 
PrV-dish,  a.  Affectedly  grove  and  modest. 
PrV-der-y,  9 .  Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct    ' 
PRUDENT,  pr6o'-d8nt,  109:  a.  Originally,  fore- 
seeing;  foreseeing  by  natural  instinct:   commonly, 
cautious  and  wise  in  measures  and  conduct. 
PrVnient-ly,  ad.  Discreetly,  judiciously. 
Pn/-dence,  9.  Wisdom  applied  to  practice. 
Pr*#-den'-fial,  (-sh'al,  147)  90 :  a.  and  9.  Eligi- 
ble on  principles  of  prudence:—*.!)/.  Prude* ttalt, 
Maxims  of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom. 
Pr«-den'-f ia  My,  ad.  With  prudence,  cautiously. 
Prw-den'-Zi-al'-i-ty,  84,   105:    #.    Eligibility    on 

principle*  of  prudence.  [Brown.] 
PRUDERY,  &C— See  under  rrude. 
To  PRUNE,  pr55n,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  lop,  to  divesl(as 
,    trees)  of  superfluities,  to  dear  from  any  thing  unneces- 
sary:—*««.  [Dryden.}  To  dress,  to  prink. 
Pn/  DeT,  «.  One  that  prunes. 
PrV-ning,    *.    A   lopping :    hence   the   compounds 

Pru'ming-houk,  Pru'nl*g*nifet  &c. 
PRUNE,  prSSn,  109:  «.  A  plum. 
Pru-nif'-er-oi/s,  120:  a.  Plum-bearing. 
PrP-nbiZ-lo,  9.  A  kind  of  plum  :  see  also  hereafter. 
PRUNEL,pr35'-nel,  1C9:  #.  A  herb. 
PRUNELLO,  pro5-nSlMo,  109:  *.  A  stuff  of 


PSY 

I  PRURIENT,  prfloV-i-Snt,  109,  51 :  a.  Iiehiog; 
having  an  itching  desire. 

Pri/-ri-ence,   1  *.  An  itching ;  a  desire  which  pro- 

PrV-ri-en-cy,  J  vokes  the  harbonrer  of  it,  as  the  ileh 
provukes  scratching. 

Pre-ri'-go,  [Lat.]  «.  The  itch. 

Pru-ri/-i-noM8, 92, 64, 120 :  a.  Tending  to  the  itch. 

PRUSSIAN,  prush'-'Sn,  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  to 
Prussia:—*.  A  native  of  Prussia. 

|^»  The  old  name  for  Prussia  was  Pruce.  which  see  t 
hence,  the  present  word,  with  its  relations,  was  for 
a  long  time  subject  to  a  similar  sound  of  the  a. 
which  in  the  metropolis  is  now  deemed  a  vulgarism. 

Pkus'-SIC,  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  which  is  tit* 
colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  poisons  known. 

Prua'-si-ate,  146,  147:  #.  A  salt  formed  with 
prussic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

To  PRY = pry,  v.  n.  To  peep  narrowly;  to  inspect 
officiously,  curiously,  or  impertinently. 

Pry,  9.  Impertinent  peeping. 

Pry.ing-ly,  ad.  With  impertinent  curiosity. 

PRYTANIS^pri'-ta-nis.  *.  (pi.  Prytanes,  101) 
One  of  the  select  senators  of  ancient  Athens ;  a  gover- 
nor, a  magistrate. 

Pry/-t^-nb"-UM,  *.  A  hall  for  public  business. 

PSALM,  aim,  157,  139  :  «.  A  sacred  song. 

/Wm'-ist,  *.  A  writer  of  psalms. 
P«*Ai/.MO-Dr,   (sal'-mo-d&j)  #.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  sacred  songs. 


This  »onf and  the  following  are  pronounced  not  as 
"formatives  from  pnalm,  but  with  reference  to  Greek 

formatives. 
Psal'-mo-dist,  t.       singer  of  psalms. 
Pgal-motf-ic,  88 :  1       Relatin^  to  ^^v. 
Psal-mod'-i-cal,     f 
Psal-mog'-ra-pAy,  (-&j,  163)  «.  The  practice  of 

writing  psalms. 
Pbal'-ter,   «.    The  volume  of  psalms,  as  used   in 

tw»  Such  is  the  present  pronunciation  of  this  word, 

with  reference  to  the  original  Greek,  and  not  to  the 

intervening  Saxon :  see  Prin.  142. 
Psal'-ter-y,  *.    A  kind  of  harp  beaten  with  sticks. 
PSAMMITE,  sam'-mTu,   157:  «.  A  species  of 

sandstone.  .  .  ^  „ 

PSEUDO-,  su'-do,  157,  110:  A  prefix   from  a 

Greek  word  signifying  false. 
Psbu'-do-^-po^-ti.e,  156 :  9.    A  false  apoatte 
PssV'-DO-CHl'-NJ,  9.    The  false  china  root 
P8Bu'-DO-Oi<-LB/'-lM,  *.  False  galena  or  black  jack. 
P8RU-Doa'-iM-PHr,   (-}K  163)   87:    #.    False 

writing:  Pseu'-do-grap*  is  the  same. 
PsEU-DOi-'-O-or,  9.    Falsehood  of  speech. 
P*bu'-do-me-tai/'-hc,  88  :  a.    An  epithet  applied 

to  such  lustre  as  is  perceptible  only  when  lu-ld  to  the 

light. 
PsKU-DON'-r-MOffs,  120 :  a.  Having  a  false  signature. 
PfcKu'-DO-rfl/-LOs''-o-Pffr,    163:    #.    False   phi- 

Ps*l/-DO-Tm"-*-J,  *.  An  insect  not  a  moth,  but  re- 
sembling one,  which  feeds  on  wax  and  is  a  great  enemy 
to  bees. 

Psbu'-DO-VOL-Ca"-NO,  *.  A  volcano  which  emita 
smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but  never  lava. 

PSirAW,  sh£w,  inferj.    It  expresses  contempt. 

PS1TTACF.OUS,  sifc-ta'-sh'ua,  157,  147:  a.  Ot 
the  parrot  kin' 1. 

PSOAS,  so'-as,  9.  (pi.  Pso'a.)  The  uamo  of  a  muscle 
of  the  loins,  of  which  there  are  two. 

PSORA,  sor'-(3,  47  :  *.    The  itch.  4 

PSYCHOLOGY,  s!-coi'-A-g^,  161,  S7T  *.  The 
doctrine  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body ;  the 


:  *.  A 
which  clergymen's  gowns  are  made :  see  also  higher. 

Tbe  sign  =  fa  o«h*  o«f  mode,  of  .pelliag  that  h.re  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Con9onant9 :  m^h-un,  i.  e.  ndvion,  165 :  v«h-un, .'.  e.  vmm,  105 :  ttin,  166  s^fWfn,  166. 
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doctrine  of  metaphysical  existence* ;  a  treatise  on  the 

mind :  such  are  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word 

teems  to  have  been  used. 
P*Y'CHOM?~A'CBY,  (-k£\j)  ••  Conflict  with  the  soul 
JYK"-CHO-MAl«'-cr,  87  :  #.    Divination  by  conjuring 

the  dead. 
PTARMIGAN,  tar'-me-gai),  157,  105:  t.   The 

white  game,  a  bird. 
PTISAN,  tiz'-an,  157,  151:    #.    A  decoction  of 

barley  with  other  ingredients  for  the  sick. 
PTOLEMAIC, toia-raa^Tck,  157:  a.  Pertaining 

to  Ptolemy,  or  his  system  of  the  universe,  of  which  the 

earth  is  supposed  to  be  centre. 
PTYAL1SM,  tt'-<5-lizm,  157,  158':  $.   A  spitting 

often,  excess  of  saliva,  salivation . 
iJnrs/-MJ-ooouE,  (tfs'-md-gcSg,  151,  107)  #.    A 

medicine  which  discharges  spittle. 
PUBERTY,  pu'-ber-t^  105  :*.  The  time  of  life 

at  which  the  generative  faculties  begin  to  be  developed. 
Pu-bes'-cent,  a.    Arriving  at  puberty. 
Pu-bea'-cence,  «.     State  of  arriving  at  puberty. 
PUBLIG^pubMick,  a.  aud  *.    Belonging  to  a 

state  or  nation,  not  private ;  common  to  many ;  open, 

notorious: — *.  Open  view,  general  notice,  as  in  public} 

the  people  at  large,  in  which  sense  it  ought  always  to 

have  a  plural  construction. 
PubMic-ly,  ad.    In  the  name  of  the  public;  openly, 

without  concealment. 
PubMic-neas,  *.    Publicity. 
Pub-lk/-i-tf,  (-lW-e-tey,  84,  105)  «.    State  of 

being  public 
Pub'-fc-cist,  8.    A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 

nations. 
Pub,-li-ca,,-fton,  89 :    *.    Act    of  making   public ; 

edition ;  a  literary  work  published. 
PubMi-can,  s.    One  who  collected  the  public  taxes ; 

at  present,  the  keeper  of  a  public  drinking.house. 
•JST  Among  the  compounds  are  Pub'lic-heartred,(rnib\ic- 

spiritea^J  Pub'tic-mnfedneu ;  Pub'tic-spWited;  Pab'lic- 

tpir"ited*ess,  &c. 
7b  Pub'-libh,  v.  a.    To  make  public ;  to  put  forth 

into  the  world  for  knowledge  and  perusal,  as  a  book. 
Pub'-Iish-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  publishes  or  makes 

known;  specially, one  who  makes  public  and  sells 

editions  of  literary  works. 
PUCE=puce,  a.    Of  a  dark  brown  colour:  so  says 

Todd,  but  mantua-makers  and  tailors  show  a  brown 

purple  under  this  name;  of  *Jlea  colour:— See  Puke. 
PUCELAGE=pu'-ce*l-agi,  *.    Virginity. 
PUCERON,  pu'-cSr-OD,  *.  Plant-louse. 

PUCK=puCiC,    «.    A  mischievous   fairy  or   sprite, 

otherwise  called  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Puck'-b^ll,  (-bawl)  *.    A  kind  of  mushroom   full 

of  dust;  it  is  otherwise  called  Puck'-fist. 
To   PUCKER=puck'-er,  v.   a.    To   gather  into 

small  rolas. 
Pucker,  36:  8.    A  fold  or  wrinkle. 
Puck'-fTed,  114  :  pari.  a.    Gathered  into  puckers  : 

To  be  in  a  pucker,  to  be  in  a  state  of  flutter  or  agitation. 
PUDDER=pud'-der,  *.    Pother,  tumult. 
To  Pud'-deT,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  make   a  pother,    to 

make  a  bustle : — act  To  perplex,  to  disturb,  to  confound. 
Mr  Both  noun  and  verb  are  obsolescent. 
PUDDING,  pd6d'-d*ng,  117:  «.    A  boiled  mass 

for  food  seldom  baked,  or  if  baked  having  less  firmness 

than  a  pie;  something  of  the  consistence  and  softuess 

of*  puading;  a  bowel  stuffed  with  edible  ingredients; 

a  proverbial  name  for  food  generally. 
49*  The  compounds  are  Pud" ding-cloth',  (that  in  which 

it  is  boiled  \)JPud" ding-pie',  (this  is  the  name  in  Hudi- 

bras  for  what  we  now  call  a  meat  pudding ;)  Pad" ding- 

sleer(fP(a,  fUll  sleeve  as  of  a  clergyman  in  full  dress ;) 

Pud"dtngrtima',  (the  time  at  which  pudding,  anciently 

the  first  dish,  was  set  on  table ;)  also,  as  names  of 

The  •chemes  entir*,  and  ttaa  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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plants,  PudTdinQ-gratf  ;  Pud" ding  grots' ; 
pipe*-tree.  Sec. 

PUDDLE,  pud'-dl,  101  :   «.    A  small 
dirty  water,  a  muddy  plash. 

7b  Pud'-dle,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  muddy ;  to  acts 
with  dirt  >— mi.  To  muddle. 

Pud'-dly,  105  :  a.    Muddy,  dirty,  miry. 

PUDDOCK,  PURROCK.— See  Paddock,  (en- 
closure.) 

PUDENCY,  pu'-den-Ceuj  «.    Shamefaccdne^ 

Pu-Diry-7-TF,  84,  92,  59  :  t.    Modesty,  chastity. 

PUEFELLOW.— See  Pewfellow. 

PUERILE,  pu'-er:il,  105  :  a.    Childish. 

Pu'-er-il"-t-ty,  84 :  «.    Childishness. 

Pu-KH,-PBR-ors,  120:  a.    Bearing  children. 

Pu-erAper-al,  a.    Relating  to  childbirth. 

PUET.— See  Pewet. 

PUFF=puf,  155  :  «.  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth  ; 
a  small  gust  of  wind;  a  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust, 
sometimes  called  a  puff-ball  $  any  thing  light  and 
porous;  something  which  sprinkles  powder  as  by  a 
puff;  figuratively,  any  trick  by  way  of  adrrrtisesneflt 
to  attract  notice  to  something,  generally  a  tumid  cocb- 
mendation. 

To  Puff,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  blow  with  a  quick  blast; 
to  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind;  to  blow  with  scomfnl- 
ness;  to  breathe  thick  and  hard ;  to  move  with  hurry; 
to  swell  with  wind  .—act.  To  inflate,  often  followed  by 
up  intensive ;  to  swell  with  praise,  or  with  pride;  to 
drive  as  with  a  blast,  often  followed  by  away, 

PuF-fer,  36  :  «.    One  that  puffs. 

PuF-fing-ly,  ad.  Tumidly ;  with  shortness  of  breath. 

PuF-fy,«.  Windy,  flatulent;  tumid,  turgid. 

Puf-fj-neas,  «.    State  or  quality  of  being  puffy. 

Puf'-fin,  8.  A  kind  of  fungus ;  a  name  given  to  a 
fish,  and  also  to  a  water-fowl:  there  is  also  an  apete 
called  a  Puf'Jin-ap'ple. 

PUG = pug,  8.  A  corruption  of  PucA,  applied  as  the 
name  of  a  monkey,  from  his  amusingly  mischievoas 
tricks ;  hencu  also  to  a  little  dog  with  a  face  or  noae 
like  a  monkey :  a  pug-nose  is  a  snub-nose. 

PUGGERED.— See  Puckered. 

PUGH,  p55K,  interj.    Exclamation  of  eootentpt. 

PUGlL=pu'-gfl,  *.  Originally,  one  who  combats 
with  fists,  a  pugilist;  a  quantity  contained  in  a  close 
fist, — a  handful ;  a  large  pinch,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
held  between  the  thumb  aud  first  two  fingers. 

Pu'-gil-i*m,  8.    Practice  of  boxing. 

Pu'-gil-iat,  j.    A  boxer. 

Pu'-gil-is^-tic,  a.    Pertaining  to  boxing. 

PUGNACIOUS,  pug-na'-sh'us,  147,  120:  <r. 
Haviug  a  disposition  to  fight ;  quarrelsome. 

Pug-narZ-i-ty,  92,59:  t.  Quality  of  being  pngoaciom. 

PUISNE,  pu'-neu,  110,  157,  101  :  a.  Literally, 
born  afterwards,  younger,  lster  in  time;  hence,  tower 
in  rank,  inferior ;  petty ;  inconsiderable. 

PUlSSANT=pu'-Ts-aant,a.    Powerful. 

Pu'-is-sant-ly,  ad.    Powerfully,  forcibly. 

Pu'-ig-sance,  *.    Power,  strength,  force. 

PUKE=puke,  a.  Primarily,  pitch-coloured;  thrnre, 
of  a  colour  between  black  and  russet:  this  word  i«  sai»t 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  puce,  in  which,  doubtless 
to  secure  it  from  connection  with  the  following,  the  a.  is 
changed  into  c:  if  so,  with  this  altered  form,  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  again  changed : — See  Puce. 

PUKE=pukt,  *.    A  vomit;  an  emetic. 

To  Puke,  v.  n.    To  vomit;  to  sicken. 
.Pu'-ker,  *.    An  emetic.  TGarth.] 

PULCHRITUDE, pul'-cr£-t&di>161:  «. 

grace,  handsomeness. 
To  PULE=pult,  v.  n.    To  whine. 
PuMjng,  #.     A  cry  as  of  a  chicken,  a  whining. 
Pu'-ling-ly,  ad.    With  whining,  with  complaint. 


.  Beauty. 
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PULIC-puMfck,  #.   A  herb. 
PULICOSE,pu'-U-cAct,  103, 152:  a.  Abounding 

with  fleas :  Pm'licous  is  the  same. 
PULIOL,  pu'-l4-ol,  *.    A  plant. 
PULKHA«pulk'-h4, «,   A  Up] 
To  PULL,   pool,  117:    v.  a.    To  draw   violently 

towards  one,  opposed  to  jmth;  to  draw  forcibly,  with 

on  or  off;  to  pluck ;  to  tear;  to  impress  by  pulling  a 

printing  machine:  To puMdote*,  to  subvert*  to  degrade: 

To  pull  up,  to  extirpate. 
P«U,  t.    Act  of  polling;  contest;  a  pluck. 
PuU'-er,  «.    One  that  polk. 
Pstll'-back,  «.    That  which  keeps  back. 
PULLEN,  pool'-Kn,  117:  «.    Poultry.  [Obs.] 
PcTl'-lbt,  t.    A  young  hen. 
PULLEY,  pooiM^,  1 17  :  #.    A  small  wheel  on  a 

pivot  with  a  furrow  outside  in  which  a  rope  runs. 
To  PULLULATE=pul'-&-laU,  155,  69:  v.  n. 

To  germinate,  to  bod. 
Pul,-ln-!a'/-/ion,  89  :  «.    Act  of  budding. 
PULMONARY,  pGl'-m5u-ar-^  105  :  a.  and  «. 

Belonging  to  the  lungs :— s.  A  name  given  to  the  herb 

lungwort 
Pul-morV-ic,  88 :  a.  and  «.  Belonging  to  the  mags': 

— t.  One  disordered  in  the  lungs. 
PULP=pulp,  t.    Any  soft  mass;  the  soft  part  of 

fruit. 
Pul'-pjr,  105  :  a.    Like  pulp,  soft. 
Pul'-po«8,  a.   Consisting  of  pulp,  soft. 
Pul'-fwafS-nets,  «.    Quality  of  being  pulpons. 
PULPIT,  p<561'-pft,  117  :  8.  A  rostrum;  the  higher 

desk  in  the  church  where  the  sermon  is  pronounced. 
PULSATILE,   PULSATION,  &c— See  under 

Pulse. 
PULSEU-pulcc,  t.  A  beating  against,  a  slight  stroke, 

a  throb,  a  vibration ;  alternate  approach  and  recession, 

or  expansion  and  contraction  ;  especially,  the  motion 

of  an  artery  as  the  blood  is  driven  through  it  by  the 

heart,  and  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  touch:— See  also 

hereafter. 
To  Pulse,  v.  it.  and  a.   To  beat  as  the  pulse : — act. 

To  drive  as  the  pulse  is  driven. 
Pul'-so-tive,  a.    Beating,  throbbing. 
Pul'-sa-tor-y,  a.    Beating  like  the  pulse. 
Pul'-sa-ttle,  (-til,  105)  a.    Fit  to  be   struck   or 

acted  upon  by  pulsation,  as  a  drum  or  tabor. 
Pul-aa'-rion,  89 :  «.    Act  of  beating   or  striking ; 

motion  of  tbe  pulse. 
Pul-sif-ic,  88  :  a.    Exciting  the  pulse. 
Pi:  l'-s jon,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Act  of  driving  or  forcing 

forward,  in  distinction  to  mutton  or  traction. 
P  U  LSE^spulce, 8.  Leguminous  plants, — plants  whose 

fruit  is  not  reaped,  but  putted  or  pitched,  says  Johnson ; 

—plants  whose  fruit  is  beaten  out,  (see  the  previous 

class,)  says  Webster. 

PULTACEOUS,pul-ta'-8h'u8,147:  a.  Macerated. 
PULTICE.— See  Poultice. 

PULVERABLE,  pul'-vSr-J-bl,  101 :  a.  That 
may  be  beaten  or  reduced  to  dust 

To  Pul'-ver-ate,  v.  a.   To  pulverise. 

Pul'-vkr-in,  f.    Ashes  of  barilla. 

To  Pul'-YBR-ize,  ok  «.  To  reduce  to  dust  or  powder. 

Pul'-ver-s-ta/'-fion,  89 :  t.    Act  of  pulverising. 

Pol'-YBR-oCB,  120 :  «.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder. 

Ptffc-VKR/-r>L.RNT,  109  :  a.    Dusty,  powdery. 

Pul-ver'-u-lence,  «.    Dustiness. 

PuiAviL,  «.    A  sweet-scented  powder. 

To  Pul'-vil,  t».  a.    To  sprinkle  with  pulviL 

PUMICE,  pu'-mto,  105 :  «.  A  substance  fre- 
quently ejected  from  a  volcano,  lax  and  spongy,  full 
of  little  holes  and  cavities. 


PUN 

Pu-mie'-eoiiB,  (-mfebVus,  90)  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
pumice. 

PUMMEL.— See  Pommel. 

PUMP=pump,  «.  An  engine  by  which  water  is 
drawn  from  a  well,  and  sent  outwards  to  a  destination. 

To  Pump,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  throw  water  out  by  a 
pomp  -.—act.  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 
pump ;  figuratively,  to  elicit,  to  draw  out  of. 

Pumry-er,  $.  He  or  that  which  pumps. 

«9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Pump1  brake,  (am  of  a 
pump ;)  Pump'-dale,  (a  tube  used  with  a  chain  pump 
on  shipboard ;)  Pump-gear,  (materials  for  pumps,  a 
'  fmtg  hard ;^  Pump' -hood,  (head  or  covering  for 


a  pump;)  Pump' spear,  (the  bar  to  which" the 

upper  box  of  a  pump  is  fastened  t)  &c. 
PUMP— pump,  t.  A  thin-soled  shoe. 
PUMPION,  pump'-yon,  90 :  «.  a  plant:  and  also 

its  fruit. 
Pump'-kih,  #.  The  corrupted  but  common  form  of  the 

previousword. 
PUN=-pun,  #.  A  play  on  words  that  agree  or  re- 
semble in  sound,  but  differ  in  meaning. 
To  Pan,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  quibble,  to  play  on  words 

so  as  to  make  puns  :—act.  To  persuade  by  a  pun. 
Pun'-ning,  #.  The  practice  of  making  puns. 
Puu'-titeT,  36  :  *.  One  given  to  punning. 
To  PUNCH=puntch,  v.  a.  To  bore  with  a  sharp 

instrument 
Punchier,  #.  a  boring  instrument. 
Puuch'-eon,  90  :*.  A  sort  of  puncher  ;  that  which 

is  punched,  vis.  a  cask ;  and  hence,  definitely,  a  cask 

measuring  190  gallons. 
To  PUNCH=puntch,  v.  a.  To  hit  with  the  fist. 
Punch,  *.  A  blow.  [Both  words  are  of  low  use.J 
PUNCH=puntch,  «.  A   liquor   named   from   the 

palepuntz  of  Surat,  and  made  by  mixing  spirit  with 

water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemon. 
Ponch'-botd,  (-bowl,  8)  #.  A  bowl  for  punch. 
PUNCH=puntch,   #.    The    Volickitteilo   of   the 

Italian  puppet-show, — fat,  short,  and  humpbacked; 

benee,  from  some  of  these  characteristics,  a  horse 

well  set,  having  a  short  back  and  thin  shoulders  with 

a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with  tat ;  a  punchy  man. 
Punch'-y,  a.  Short,  thick,  and  fat. 
Punch'-i-nel'Mo,  *.  Another  name  for  Punch. 


Drawn 


PUNCTATED,  pungk'-ta-tSd,  158,2:  a. 

into  a  point,  [Geo. ;]  full  of  small  holes,  [Bot.] 
Pu/fc'-ti-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  point. 
Puj*c-til'-i-o,  90 :  *.  A  nice  point  in  behaviour. 
Punc-til'-iottt,  (-yus,  146, 120)  <*.  Exact  to  a  nicety. 
Punotil'-iotfs-ly,  ad.  With  great  nicety. 
PuftC-til'-iota-ness,  *.  Exactness  of  behaviour. 
Ptlftc'-to,  8.    Nice  point  of  ceremony,  (Bacon ;]  the 

point  in  fencing,  [Shaks.] 
Pu«c'-/iob,  89  :  8.  A  puncture.  [Surgery.] 
Pu.Yc'-rr>,<L,(-t&-51, 147)  a.  Comprised  in  a  point, 

consisting  in  a  point ;  exact,  nice,  punctilious. 
Punc'-fft-al-ly,  ad.  Nicely,  exactly. 
Punc'-ftf-al-ist,  *•  A  ceremonious  person. 
Purtc'-Zw-al-jiesa,  «.  Punctuality. 
Pu»r/-/u-al"-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  Nicety. 
To  Putfc'-Ttf-ATB,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  written  points. 
Puftc'-fw-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Act  or  method  of  pointing. 
PuW-te-ist,  *.  One  skilled  in  punctuation. 
To  Puirc'-Tr>i.ATK,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  small  spots. 
PuW-rr/RB,  «.  A  sharp  small  point ;  a  hole  mado 

with  a  small  point. 
PUNDlT=pun'-dtt,  «.  A  learned  Brahmin. 
PUNDLE,  pun'-dl,  101 :  f.    (Compare  Punchy.) 

A  short  fat  woman. 
PUNGENT^pfin'-gent,  a.    (Compare  Punctated. 

&c)    Having  power  to   prick,  seldom  used  but  of 


Tbt  sign  =  b  used  after  modes  of  spelling  ttmt  havs  no  Irregularity  of  toond. 

ContonanU :  mi&h-un,  •',  r.  mutUm,  165 :  vizh-un,  •'.  r.  vuum}  165 :  *Tn,  166 :  ften,  166. 
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substances  affecting  the  palate,— or,  figuratively,  the 
mind:  acrid ;  piercing;  biting. 
Pun'-gent-ly,  ad.  Acrimoniously. 
Pun'-gen-cy,  *.  Power  or  quality  of  being  pungent. 
PUNlC=*pu'-nfck,  a.  and  s.    Pertaining  to  the  an- 
cient Carthaginians ;  unworthy  of  trust  as  the  Car- 
thaginians,  faithless :— «.   The  language  of  aucient 
Carthage. 
PUNICE,  pu'-ntw,  105:  «.  A  bug.  [Disused.] 
PUNICEOUS,  pu-nlsh'4-u*,  90:  a.  Purple. 
PUNINESS.— See  under  Puny. 
To  PUNlSH=pun'-tsh,  v.  a.  To  chastise,  to  afflict 

with  penalties  or  death  for  some  crime  or  fault. 
Pun'-ish-f  r,  «.  One  who  punishes. 
Pun'-ish-ment,  *.  That  which  is  imposed  as  a  penalty 

or  vengeance  of  a  crime. 
Pun'-ish-a-ble,  a.  Fit  for  punishment. 
Pun'-ish-a-ble-ness,  *.  Fitness  for  punishment. 
Pu'-N2-t/ve,  a.  Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment. 
Pu'-n*-tor-y,  a.  Punishing ;  tending  to  punish. 
Pu-ni/'-ibn,  (pu-ntah'-un,  89)  «.  Punishment. 
PUNK,  pungk,  158:  *.    A  strumpet. 
PUNNING,  PUNSTER.— See  under  Pun. 
PUNT=»punt,  9.  A  flat-bottomed  boat. 
To  PUNT=*punt,  t\  n.  To  play  at  basset. 
Punt'-er,  36 :  *.  One  that  plays  basset  against  the 

banker  or  dealer. 
PUNY,  pu'-ntaj,  101  :  a. and  s.  (Compare Puisne.) 
Young ;  iuferior,  petty ;  {these  senses  are  expressed  at 
preseut  ouly  by   Puisne :]  inferior  in  rate,   size,  or 
tttrength :— ».  [South.]   A  young,  uncxpericuced,  un- 
seasoned person. 
Pu'-nMiew,  *.    State  of  being  puny. 
To  PUP,  &c— See  under  Puppy. 
PUPA=pu'-pd,  *.  The  chrysalis. 
Pu-piv'-o-roifS,  120 :  a.  Feeding  on  the  larvsa  and 

chrysalides_of  insects. 
PUPlL=pu'-pTl,  «.  The  apple  of  the  eye. ' 
PUPlL=pu/-pTI,  M.  A  scholar,  one  under  the  care 
of  a  tutor ;  one  who  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to 
his  former  tutor;  a  ward,  oue  under  the  care  of  a 
guardiau ;  in  the  civil  law,  one  under  the  age  of  14  if 
a  male,  of  12  if  a  female. 
Pu'-pil-age,  «.  Stale  of  being  a  pupil. 
Pu'-pil-ar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil. 
Pu'-pil-ar"-i-ty,  84  :  #.  State  of  a  pupii.     ' 
PUPPET=pup'-pet,  14:  t.   A  little  imago  moved 

by  a  wire  in  a  show ;  a  word  of  eoutempt. 
Pup'-pet-ry,  #.  Affectation.  [Disused.] 
ajy  The  compounds  are  Pup"pel-thow',  (exhibition  of 
puppets;)  Puppet-play* er,  (manager   of   puppets;) 
Pup 'pet-man',  or  Pup" pet-mas' I  er,  (owner  of  a  puppet- 
show  ;)  Sec. 
PUPPY,     pup'-p£\j.    *.     Progeny    of    a   bitch,   a 
whelp;  name  of  contempt  to  a   man,   generally  ap- 
plied to  a  conceited  person ;  hence  Puppyism,  conceit, 
affectation  in  a  man. 
To  Pup'-py,  v.  ft.  To  bring  forth  whelps. 
To  Pup,  v.  ft.  To  bring  forth  whelps. 
Pup,  *.  A  puppy. 

To  PUR=pur,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat  or 
leopard  iu  pleasure  i—acL  [Gray.]  To  signify  by  pur- 
ring. 
Pur,  *.  A  gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat 
PURBECK=pui/-beck,  a.  The  epithet  of  a  hard 

stone  brought  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire. 
PURBLIND,  puT'-bllricd,    115:  a.    (See  Pore- 
blind.)  Dim-sighted ;  near-sighted. 
Pur'-blind-nestf, «.  Dimness  or  shortness  of  sight 
To  PURCHASE-pur'-chaa,  152:  v.  a.  To  buy 
for  o  price;  to  acquire,  not  inherit ;  to  obtain  by  any 
nieaus ;  to  expiute  by  a  forfeit ;  to  gain  or  have  an 
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advantage  over  something  by  mechanical  means  hi 
raising  it  a  figurative  and  common  application  among 
workmen ;  in  this  use  the  verb  often  become*  neuter. 

"  as, "  The  capstan  purchases  npace." 

Pur '-chase,  f.  Act  of  buying;  any  thins;  obtained 
at  a  ptice ;  any  thing  obtained  otherwise  than  by  in- 
heritance ;  formerly,  robbery,  and  also  the  thing 
stolen ;  mechanical  advantage  in  raising  a  weight. 

Pur,-cha-«er,  2  :  *.  One  who  purchases. 

Pur/-cha-«a-r>l*,  a.  That  may  be  bought 

PURE=pun,  49:  a.  Clear,  notmnddy;  free  from 
mixture  with  any  thing  else;  hence,  genuine,  real: 
other  senses  are  figurative  applications  of  thee* ;  as. 
iucorrupt ;  mere ;  holy ;  unpolluted;  chaste. 

To  Pure,  V.  a.  To  purify,  to  depurate.  [Obs.] 

PureMy,  ad.  In  a  pure  manner ;  merely. 

Pure'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  pure. 

(fc>  To  Purge,  &c.  To  Purify,  &c.  see  hereafter. 

Pu'-ri-ty,  105  :  t.  State  of  being  clean  or  pore ;  in- 
nocence, chastity. 

Pu'-rUt,  «.  One  particularly  nice  or  choice,  especially 
in  using  words  of  a  genuine  character. 

Pu'-rum,  158:  *.  Practice  or  affectation  of  rigid 
purity. 

Pu'-n-tan,  t.  and  a.  One  pretending  to  eminent 
purity  in  religion :  it  is  now  seldom  applied  baft  m 
contempt,  ana  in  general  to  a  sectary :— ooy.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  puritans. 

Pu'-ri-tan-itm,  158:  *.  Notions  of  a  puritan. 

B32SM"  }*■*-"•••■-- 

Pu'-ri-tan"-i-cal-]y,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the 
puritans. 

PURFILE,  pury-ftl%;i05:  t.  A  sort  of  ancient 
trimming  for  women's  gowns,  made  of  tinsel  and 
thread. 

To  Pur'- fit,  101 :  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  decorate  with  p«r- 
file  s— neu.  To  be  wrought  or  trimmed  with  parflle. 

Pury-fl#  or  Pur/-ae»,  109  :  s.  Purfile. 

To  PURGE=  purge,  39  :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  make 
clear  or  pure,  to  cleanse ;  to  clear  from  imparities. 
withe/;  to  clear  from  guilt  with  from;  to  defecate ;  to 
evacuate  [the  body]  by  cathartic*:— sea.  To  grow 
pure;  to  ha\e  the  body  iu  a  lax  state  with  motions. 

Puree,  «.  A  cathartic  medicine. 

Pur  -ger,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  purges. 

Pur'-ging,  J.  A  looseness. 

Pur'-ga-ment,  «.  A  cathartic.  [Bacon.] 

Pur'-ga-tive,  105:  a.  and  s.  Cathartic: — «.  A 
caihartic. 

Pur-ga'-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  cleansing  or  purifying : 
act  of  cleansing  the  body  internally  by  cathartics ;  net 
of  clearing  from  the  imputation  of  guilt 

Vvit'-QA-TOii-r,  a.  and  «.  Cleansing,  expiatory  r— 
«.  A  place  in  which  souls  are  supposed  by  some  Chris- 
tians, particularly  Uotnan  Catholics,  to  be  purged  by 
Ore  from  carnal  impurities  before  reception  ioto  heaven. 

Pur'-ga-to"-n-al,  90:  a.  Relating  to  Purgatory: 
Purgato'rian  is  less  used. 

PURI  FORM.— See  under  Pus. 

To  PURIFY,  purc'-rl-fy,  49,  105,  6:  v.  a.  and 
a.  (See  Pure,  tec.)  To  make  pure ;  to  free  from  guDt 
or  pollution;  to  clear  from  barbarisms :— new.  To 
grow  pure. 

Pu'-n'-fl-eT,  6 :  «.  Cleanser,  refiner. 

Pu'-tt'-fy-ing,  $.  Act  of  freeing  from  pollution. 

Pukri-fi-ca"-/jon,  105,  89 :  j.  Act  of  ■ 


act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  or  pollution ;  in  a  special 

sense,  the  Hebrew  rite  after  childbearing., 
Pu-rif'-i-ca-tiVe,  105:1  a.  Having  power  or  ten- 
Pu-rif'-i-ca-tor-y,  J  dency  to  make  puro, 

n%y-  See  Purist,  Purism,  Puritan,  &c,  Pen7y.utAk*r  Pare. 
PURlM=purt/-Im,   49  :   *.  The  feast  of   lots,   by 

which  the  Jews  commemorate  their  deliverance  frosn 

Hainan. 


Tbs  tcbtines  sutlrc,  sod  tbs  pHoci|ilst  to  which  th«  number*  refer,  prtceds  the  Dktioaary. 

rowe/s:  gatt'-wAxj:  cbXp'-man:  p^-pi'.:  !$>»:  good:  j'6U»i.  e.jew,  55:  ^t/^cnWr,  171. 
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PURL=porl,  39:  «•  An  embroidered  and  puc- 
kered border. 

7b  Purl— purl,  v.  a.    To  decorate  as  with  a  pari. 

PURL=purl,  $.  A  malt  liquor  in  which  wormwood 
and  aromatic*  are  infused. 

To  PURL=purl,  v.  n.  To  flow  with  a  gentle  noise, 
to  murmur }  to  rite  or  appear  in  undulation*. 

Purl,  9.  An  ooxe,  a  soft  flow. 

Purl'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Flowing  with  a  soft  murmur : 
— «.  The  gentle  noise  of  a  stream. 

PURLIEU,  purl'-u,  69,    110:  «.    Originally,  a 

Elaee  pure  or  free  from  forest  law ;  the  grounds  on  the 
orders  of  a  forest ;  hence,  border,  enclosure,  district 

generally. 
PURLlN=*purMTn,   *.    A  piece  of  timber  lying 

across  a  rafter  to  keep  it  from  sinking  in. 
To  PURLOIN=»  pur-loin',  40,  29  :  v.  a.  and  *. 

To  steal,  to  tike  by  theft :— ae*.  To  practise  theft. 
Pur-loiu'-er,  #.  One  who  steals  clandestinely. 
Pur-loin'-iop,  *.  Theft, 
PURP ARTY.— See  Pourparty. 
PURPLE,  puV-pl,  101  :  a.  and  #.  Red  tinctured 

with  blue  :— «.  The  purple  colour;  that  which  distin- 

Kished  the  emperors  of  Eastern  and  Western  Rome ; 
nee,  imperial  sovereignty  j  also,  that  which  distin- 
guishes cardinals:  hence,  a  cardiualate :  Purples, 
in  the  plural,  is  the  term  for  the  spots  of  livid  red 
which  break  out  in  malignant  fevers. 

To  Pur'-ple,  v.  a.  To  colour  with  purple. 

Pur/-pliah,  a.  Somewhat  purple. 

PURPORT^pur'-port,  39,38:  #.  Design;  ton- 
deney  of  any  thing  said  or  written. 

To  Por'-port,  v.  a.  To  tend,  to  show. 

PURPOSE,  pur'-poct,  coltoq.  pur'-pus,  *.  That 
which  a  person  tett  be/ore  himself  to  be  reached  or 
accomplished, —  design;  the  end  desired;  effect;  in- 
stance; Spenser  uses  it  to  signify  conversation;  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  plural  for  what  is  called  at 
length  Cross-purposes :  On  purpose, commonly  used  for 
Of  purpose,  signifies  designedly. 

To  Pur-pos*,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  intend,  to  resolve : — 
*#«.  To  have  intention ;  in  old  authors,  to  discourse. 

Par/-pofl#-lyl  atL  By  design. 

PurZ-pose-less,  a.  Having  no  ©fleet 

PURPRESTURE.— See  Pburpresture, 

Por'- prise,  151:  «.  An  enclosure;  as  also  the 
whole  compass  of  a  manor. 

PURPURE,  pur'-purt,  a.  Purple.  [Herald.] 

PuR-Pu'-RlC,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  digesting  the  (feces  of  the  bon-constrictor, 
the  salts  of  which  are  purple :  it  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  lithic  or  utic  acid. 

Pur/-pu-rate,  *.  Any  mH  formed  by  the  purpuric 
acid  and  a  base. 

To  PURR,  &c— See  To  Pur. 

PURR=pur,  39 :  «.  A  sea  lark. 

PURSE=?purct,  153:  ».  A  small  money-bag ;  figu- 
ratively, a  sum  of  money ;  money. 

To  Purse,  v.a.  To  put  into  a  purse ;  to  contract  into 
wrinkles  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

Pur'-seT,  «.  The  paymaster  of  a  ship :  this  was  pro- 
bably the  original  duty  from  which  the  name  is  de- 
rived;  but  the  present  duty  is  that  of  purveyor. 

49"  The  compounds  are  Purse* -net*  (a  purse  made  of 
net-work,  or  a  net  made  as  a  purse;)  Pat s& '-proud, 
(proud  of  wealth ;)  Sec 

PURSINESS.— See  under  Pursy. 

FURSLAlN=*pur'-sU\n,  t.  A  plant. 

PuR'-ai.AiN-TKBK,  f .  A  tree  proper  to  hedge  with. 

7bPURSUE«pur-Bu',  1 89 :  r.  a.  and  n.  To  follow 
for  some  end ;  hence,  to jper*ecnte ;  to  chase  in  hos- 
tility ;  to  imitate  :—neu.  To  go  on  or  continue 

Pur-su'-eT,  «.  One  that  pursues. 


PUT 

Pur-gu'-a-ble\  101 :  a.  Tlut  may  be 'pursued. 
Pur-su'-ant,  12 :  a.  Done  in  consequence  or  pro. 

secution  of  any  thing. 
Pur-su'-ance,  «.  A  following ;  consequence ;  prose- 

oution,  process. 
PuR-BUir*,  t.  Act  of  pursuing  ;  endeavour  to  attain; 

prosecution;  employment. 
Pur'-sui-v^nt,  (pur/-swi-v#nt,  145)  #.  A  state 


PURSY,   nur/-8^i,  a.   Literally,  puffy;  fat  and 

shurUbreathed. 
PurAat-ness,  *.  State  of  being  pursy. 
PURTENANCE=pur/-te-nance,  *.  That  which 

pertains  to  something,  applied  as  the  name  of  a  beast's 

pluck. 
PURULENT,  &C— See  under  Pus. 
To  PURVEY=pur-va>i/,  100 :  v.  a.  and  *.   To 

{irovide  with  com  enlenccs.  a  general  sense  now  obso- 
ete ;  to  procure : — neu.  To  buy  in  provisions,  to  pro- 
vide. 

Pur-ve/-©!",  S.  One  tliat  purveys ;  particularly  an 
officer  that  exacted  provisions  for  the  king's  followers ; 
a  procurer,  a  pimp. 

Pur-vey'-ance,  12:  «.  Provision;  procurement  of 
provision ;  an  exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king. 

PURVIEW,  pur'-vA,  1 10  :  #.  A  condition  or  pro- 
viso ;  the  body  of  a  statute  distinct  from  the  preamble. 

PUS=pus,  [Lat.1  8.  The  white  or  yellowish  matter 
generated  in  wounds  in  the  process  of  healing. 

Pu'-ri-form,  a.  Like  pus. 

Pu'-rv-lent,  109:  a.   Consisting  of  pus. 

Pu/-m-lencef    1      „        lf       . 

Pu'-rw-len-?y,  \  *  «•»«*»  <><»»• 

To  PUSH,  po&sh,  117:  v.a.  and  it.  To  press 
against  with  force :  to  strike  with  a  thrust ;  to  urge 
forward  by  action  behind  the  object;  to  enforce  to  a 
conclusion;  to  importune i—neu.  To  make  a  thrust; 
to  rash  forward. 

Ptfsh,  *.  Impulse,  force  impressed ;  a  thrust  at  with 
a  pointed  instrument)  onset;  attack;  that  which 
pushes  or  urges,— an  extremity,  an  emergence ;  that 
which  is  pushed  out,— a  pimple.  [The  last  sense  oc- 
curs in  Bacon.] 

Pitth'-eT,  t.  One  who  pushes. 

Push'-pin,  J.   A  child's  play  with  pins. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  pa'-c.l-lan'O-mus,  120: 
a.  Literally,  little-souled,  having  no  spirit  or  courage. 

P^-sil-lair'-i-moire-ly,  ad,  With  pusillanimity. 

Pu'-sil-lan"-t-motf8-ne88,  *.  Pusillanimity. 

Pu'-sil-l<?n-im'/-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  The  quality  of 
being  pusillanimous. 

PUSS,  pdoss,  117:  #.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat ; 
the  sportsman's  name  for  a  hare. 

PUSTULE=puV-tAl<,  147 :  #.  (Compare  To  Push. 
Re.)  A  push  or  pimple;  a  small  swelling;  an  efflores- 
cence. 

Pus'-tu-lovs,  120  :  a.  Fan  of  pustnles,  pimply. 

To  Pus'-tu-late,  v.  a.  To  form  into  pustules. 

To  PUT,  pd&t,  117:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  lay.  to  place : 
— neu.  To  place  in  a  situation  so  as  to  hare  direction 
and  motion,  some  noun  being  originally  understood ; 
herce,  to  move;  to  germinate:  To  put  about,  to  put  the 
ship  about  or  round:  To  put  by,  to  turn  off:  To  put 
down,  to  repress ;  to  degrade ;  to  confute :  To  put  fur th, 
to  propose ;  to  extend ;  to  bud  or  shoot :  To  put  in,  to 
interpose  j  to  enter  a  harbour ;  to  offer  as  a  claim :  To 
put  in  fear,  to  place  a  person  in  a  condition  of  fear : 
To  put  in  practice,  to  place  a  determination  or  theory 
into  use ;  To  put  in  f>r,  to  offer  for :  To  put  t\ff,  to  divest ; 
to  delay;  to  pass  fallaciously;  to  discard;  to  leave 
land :  To  put  on  or  upon,  to  impute;  to  assume ;  to  im- 
pose ;  in  old  phrase,  to  forward,  to  promote ;  to  urge 
motion :  To  put  out,  to  place  at  interest ;  to  extinguish ; 
to  emit,  to  extend,  to  expel ;  to  publish ;  to  disconcert ; 
to  dislocate:  To  put  over,  to  refer,  to  defer;  to  sail 


Tbs  alga  =  is  Med  after  mods*  of  spelling  tbat  bave  no  irregular  it  j  of  sound. 

Consonants:  rmsh-un,  t.  e,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  ».  r.  vision,  1Q5 :  tyTn,  166 :  tfyen,  1Q6, 
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over :  To  put  to,  to  slay  by ;  to  assist  with ;  to  refer :  To 
put  to  it,  \a  distress,  to  perplex :  To  put  to  death,  to 
kill:  To  put  up,  to  pass  unrevenged,  often  taking  with 
in  addition ;  also,  to  take  without  expressing  dissatis- 
faction; to  expose  publicly,  as  to  sale;  to  start  from 
cover;  to  hoard,  to  hide :  To  put  up  at,  to  take  abode 
at:  Put  case,  an  old  elliptical  phrase  signifying  Sup- 
pose tlie  case  to  be*  &c. 

Put,  «.  A  forced  action  to  avoid  something :  A  Prr- 
oit,  an  excuse,  a  shift :  see  other  senses,  with  a  differ- 
ent pronunciation,  below. 

Psjt'-teT,  *.  One  that  puis. 

PutMog,  *.  Log  or  polo  tor  a  bricklayer's  platform. 

Put'-ting-stone,  t.  A  stone  for  throwing  with  up- 
lifted hand,  as  a  trial  of  strength. 

PUT«=put,  s,  A  rustic,  a  clown ;  also  the  name  of 
an  old  game  at  cards. 

PUTAGE^pu'-tige,  s.  Prostitution.  [Law.] 

Pu'-ta-niun,  158  :  #.    Trade  of  a  prostitute. 

PUTATIVE,  pu'-tJ-tiV,  105:  a.  Supposed,  re- 
puted. 

PUTlD=pu'-tfd,  a.  Mean,  base,  worthless. 

Pu'-tid-neag,  «.  Meanness,  vileuess. 

PUTLOG.— See  under  To  Put. 

PUTREDINOUS,  &c,  To  PUTREFY.— See 
below. 

PUTRlD=spu'-trtd,  a.  Rotten,  corrupt 

Pu'-trid-ness,  t.  Rottenness. 

Pu'-try,  105 :  a   Rotten.  [Obs.] 

To  Pu'-trb-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  rotten ; 
to  corrupt  with  rottenness  :— ««.  To  rot. 

Pu'-tre-fac".tive,  105:  a.   Making  rotten. 

Pu/-tre-fac,,-/iVm,  89  :  *.  State  of  growing  rotten ; 
act  of  making  rotten. 

Pu-trbi/-/-no17S,  120  :  a.    Rotten  ;  stinking. 

Pu-TRB8/-cl-BL£y  101 :  a.   That  may  putrefy. 

Pu-tres'-cent,  a.  Growing  rotten. 

Pu-trea'-ceote,  j.  The  state  of  rotting. 

PUTTOCK=puty-tock, s.  A  hawk. 

PUTTY,  pufZ-tiu, s.  Cement  used  by  glaxlers. 

7b  PUZZLE,  puz'-zl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  if.  To  per- 
plex ;  to  make  intricate  :—neu.  To  be  bewildered. 

Puz'-zl*,  #.  Perplexity,  embarrassment;  a  toy  to  try 
ingenuity. 

^uz'-zler,  f .  One  who  puzzles  himself  or  others. 

«8f  Among  the  compounds  are  Puz"Mle-head'ed,  fcc, 

PUZZOLAN==puz/-zA-lan,  *.  A  porous  volcanic 
substance,  of  which  the  unabridged  name  is  Puxzola'na. 

PYCNOSTYLE=pick'-n&-stili,  *.  A  dose-co- 
lumned edifice,  the  columns  being  very  near  each  other. 

PYE,  PYEBALD,  &c— See  Pie.  fcc.  (both  words.) 

PYGARG— pi'-garg,  j.  A  kind  of  eagle  with  a 
white  tail ;  or  a  beast  with  white  buttocks. 

PYGMY,  pig/-m^f  105  :  «.  Literally,  a  person  as 
big  as  one  »  fist, — a  dwarf;  any  thing  little. 

Pyg-me'-ail,  86 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pygmy ;  dwarfish ; 
very  small. 

PYLORUS,  pi-lort'-ua,  «.  Literally,  a  gate,— 
applied  as  the  name  of  the  lower  orifice  or  the  stomach. 

Py-lorMc,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pylorus. 

PyiA^-gokb,  «.  One  who,  coming  from  the  gates  of 
the  city  he  represented,  assembled  with  the  other  Am- 

?hictyons. 
R-.  An  initial  syllable,  which  in  the  original  Greek 
signifies  fire,  and  retains  the  same  meaning  directly 
or  allusively  in  the  following  words :  see  other  words 
in  which  these  letters  have  not  the  same  meaning  in 
the  classes  following. 

Pyr'-^-canth,  (pir'-d-canft)  *.  Literally,  fiery- 
thorn,— applied  as  a  name  to  a  plant. 

Pyr-al'-lo-htb,  «.  A  stone  which,  as  the  fire  is 
made  to  act  on  it  by  the  blow-pipe,  seems  lo  be  now 

Ths  schema*  aattre,  sad  Um  prtndpMs  to  wt 

Vowel* :  gaU'-wa«:  chaV-maii:  pd-pi*:  li* 
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one'sort  of  stone  and  now  another;  H  is  a  mineral  a* 
a  greenish  colour  lately  found  in  Finland. 

Pyr'-w4-mid,  «.  A  solid  figure  so  called  becauso  Ha 
shape  resembles  that  of  a  flame  springing  upwaxd: 
see  Pyramis  below. 

Pyr-am'-t-dal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  pyiaasJd  : 
Pyramd'ic  and  PyramidTieai  hare  the  same  meaning: 
PyramidHeaUy  may  also  be  found  as  the  adverb. 

Pyr-a-mis,  t.  A  solid  figure  steading  on  a  triangular, 
square,  or  polygonal  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
at  the  top,— a  pyramid.  uW  This  is  the  original 
word,  which  Bacon  and  others  of  his  day  use:  the 
plural  is  Pyr-am'-f-des,  (101,)  from  which  the  present 
English  word  is  formed. 

PV-ram'-*-doid,  105 :  t.  A  figure  like  a  pyramid,  formed 
by  the  rotation  of  a  semi-parabola  about  its  base  or 
greatest  ordinate. 

PYRE=pire,  45  :  s.  A  pile  to  be  burned,  a  fisneral 
pile. 

PYR'-K-TOi^-o-ar,  129, 87  :  #.  A  treatise  oa  fcven 

Pyr-et'-ics,  88 :  #.  pi.    Medicines  for  fevers. 

PYr'-ite,  (piiMte)  *.  Fire-stone,  a  sulphnret  of  iron 
or  other  metal,  [Darwin :]  the  plural  is  Pyr*t*rt,  which 
may  be  considered  the  regular  Engiuh  plural  sail 
pronounced  accordingly;  or  the  classical  plural,  and 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  pir-i'-t£tz  :  see  Prisa. 
101 :  the  latter  practice  is  more  common,  the  noon 
siugular  being  unusual. 

Prr-lt'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 

Pyr-itf-t-cal,      J  pyrite. 

Pyr-ob'-o-li,  *.  pi.   Balls  of  fire  used  anciently. 

Pyr'-o-cit"-r1c,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  aa  add 
produced  by  distilling  citrio  acid. 

Pyr-ol'-^-trk,  9.  Worship  of  fire. 

Pyr/-o-i.iq/'-noct3,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyr/-o-liiv'-ic,  a.  An  epithet 'applied  to  aa  acad 
obtained  from  uric  acid. 

Pyr-ol'-o-qf,  87 :  «.   A  treatise  on  beat. 

Pyr^-o-Man'-cf,  87 :  *.    Divination  by  are. 

Pyr-om'-k-ter,  87 :  *.  An  instrument  for  mentoring 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 

Pyr-opji/-^-M0I7B,  163,  120:  a.  Rendered  trans- 
parent by  heat. 

PYR-OPfl/-A-RU8,  «.  A  substance  which  takes  fire  ota 
exposure  to  air,  or  which  maintains  or  retains  light. 

Pyr'-o-scopb,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring  fhe 
intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire. 

Pyr-o'-si«,  *.    A  fiery  or  red  face, 

Pyr'-0-tar-tar"-ic,  88  :  a.  The  epithet  of  an  ucid 
obtained  by  distilling  pun-  tar  trite  of  potassa. 

PTR"-0-TRCH/-Nr,  (pTr"-A-t8ck'-D&J,  161)  «.  Thr 
art  of  making  fireworks. 

Pyr/'-o-tecA'-nist,  *.  A  maker  of  fireworks. 

Pyr'-o-tecA"-nic,  88 : 

Pyr'-otecA"-ni-cal, 

Pyr-ot'-ic,  88  :  a.  and  *.    Caustic:—*.  A  t 
medicine. 

Pyr'-ox-knb,  (ptr'-ocka-ent,  154)  ».  Literally,  a 
stranger  to  the  fire.— the  name  given  to  any  cr>atat- 
lized  mineral  which,  though  found  in  lava,  U  not 
deemed  a  volcanic  production. 

PYRENlTE—pir/4-DiU,  #.  A  dark  gray  mineral 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

PYRIFORM,  ptr'4-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  pear. 

PYRRHIC,  pir'-rick,  164:  s.  An  ancient  mill 
tary  quick  dance,  invented  by  Pyrrhns ;  a  poetic  toot 
of  two  short  syllables. 

PYRRHONISM,  pV-ii-mxm,  164,  158  :  a. 
Scepticism ;  from  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  that  phi- 
losophy. 

Pyr'-rAo-nist,  #.   A  sceptic 
|  Pyr-rAon'-ic,  88  :  a.   Pertaia^g  to  pvrrbomiam. 

Ich  Um  omnber*  ntmt,  prccedt  the  Dkttoouy. 

:  g<S6d :  j'W,  i.  e.  Jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c  mmte,  17 1. 


a.  Pertaining  to  firework*. 


QUA 

PYTHAGOREAN,  pi-OAtf-i-tV-aa,  «.  and  o. 

A  follower  of  Pythagoras,  eepeciallyjn  the  practice  of 

abstaining  from  animal  food: — adj.  Belonging  to  the 

philosophy  of  Pythagoras:   PytAagor'ic  and  Pytha- 

gor'ical  are  less  used. 
PYTHIAN,    pTft'4-an,    a.      Pertaining   to   the 

priestess  of  Apollo. 
Pt  rH/-o-N£8s,  *.  The  priestess  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi ; 

also,  a  sort  of  witch  :  hence,  PytA'-o-nist,  a  conjurer. 
Pr-rHoV-ic,  88 :  a.    Pretending  to  prophecy. 
PYX,  picks,  188 :  i.  The  box  in  which  the  host  is 

kept  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  j  a  box  used  for  the 

trial  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 


Q. 

Q  is  popularly  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  seventeenth:  see  J :  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  u :  its  sound  is  uniformly  that  of  k  or  hard  c, 
being  the  76th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed ;  and 


the  u  which  follows  it,  though  sometimes  silent,  is  ge- 
nerally sounded  as  te :  see  Prin.  145.  As  an  abbrevi- 
ation it  stands  for  Question :  Qy.  stand  for  Query : 


Q.  B.  D.  stand  for  Quod  erat  demonstrandum,  which  was 

to  be  demonstrated:  Q.  D.  stand  for  Quasi  dictum*  as 

if  it  were  said :  and  Q.  S.  for  Quantum  sufficit,  as  much 

as  is  sufficient. 
QUAB,  kw5b,  188,  140  :  *.  A  sort  of  Ash. 
To  QUACK,  kwack,  188,  142:  v.  ft.  To  cry  like 

a  goose ;  to  chatter  boastingly,  to  talk  ostentatiously : 

see  also  the  noun. 
Quack,  s.  and  a.    A  boastful   pretender  to  arts  he 

does  not  understand,  particularly  medicine ;  a  tricking 

{>ractitioner  in  physic  '.—adj.   Falsely  pretending  er 
abely  alleged  to  cure  diseases: — To  Quack,  in  the 

tense  of  to  practise  arts  of  quackery,  and  in  the  active 

sense,  to  try  quack  medicines  on,  comes  from  the  noun. 
Qu ack'-er-y,  *.  The  practice  of  quacks  in  medicine, 

or  in  any  other  art  or  science :   Quack'tth  as  an  adj., 

and  Quach'ism  as  a  tubs,,  also  occur. 
Q«ack'-aa/-v«r,   (-si-ver,  139)  *.    A  quack  who 

deals  chiefly  in  salves  or  ointments. 
QUAD,  kwSd,  a.  Evil,  bad.  [Gower.  Chaucer.] 
QUADR-.     These  letters  commencing  a  word  imply 

four,  as  in  the  words  of  the  following  class,  in  all  of 

which,  except  in  QuadrilU,  which  comes  through  tire 

French,  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable  is  kwod  :  see 

Prin.  140. 
Quad'-ra-OVKK,  (kwod'-rd-g6nt)  *.    A  papal  in- 
dulgence multiplying  remissions  by  forties,  (four  tens.) 
QM<id'-ra-ges"-i-ma,  *.  Lent,  so  called  because  it 

consists  of  forty  days. 
Qiwd'-ra-ges^-J-mal,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lent;  Lenten: 

as  a  tubs,  pi.,  Quad0rages"imals  signified  offerings  that 

used  to  be  made  on  Midlent  Sunday  to  the  mother 

church. 
QtMiZ-RAnr-GUB,  (kwod'-rang-gl,  140,  158)  *.  A 

surface  with/oar  angles,  a  square. 
Qwad-ra^-gu-lar,  a.  Square ;  having  four  angles. 
Quad' -taut,  *.   The  fourth  part,  the  quarter  ;  the 

quarter  of  a  circle ;  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
Quad-ran'-tal,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  a  quadrant : 

— f .  A  square  amphora  of  the  old  Romans. 
Quadrat. — See  under  To  Quadrate. 
Qvad'-rate,  a.  aud  *.    Having  four  sides,  square  ; 

square  in  a  figurative  sense,   equal,   exact: — $.    A 

square ;  a  quartile  in  astrology. 
7b  Quad'-rate,  V.  n.  To  square  in  a  figurative  sense, 

to  suit,  to  correspond. 
Quad'-rat,  *.  A  piece  of  metal  need  in  printing  to  fill 

np  void  spaces. 
Quad-TflV-ic,  88 :  a.  Square;  belonging  to  a  square : 

A  quadratic  equation  is  an  algebraic  equation  having 

on  the  unknown  side  the  square  of  the  number  sought. 


QUA 

Qtifld'-ra-trur,  188 :  #.  A  squared  figure  ;  a  mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  right  lines  can  be  found 
equal  to  the  circumferences  of  circles  or  of  any  curves. 

Quudf-ra-ture,  (-tare,  147)  *.  Act  of  squaring  ;  first 
and  last  quarter  of  the  moon  j  a  quadrate. 

Quad'-re],  *.  A  name  given  to  an  artificial  stone, 
because  made  in  squares, 

Quod'-ri-blf,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  squared. 

Qi/ad-ren'-nf-al,  90  :  a.  Comprising  four  years ; 
happening  once  in  four  years. 

Qi/ad-ren'-nirtl-ly,  acL  Once  in  four  years. 

Q»/ad'-ri-cap"-su-lar,  a.  Having  four  capsules  to  a 
flower. 

Quad/-ri-cor//-iKW«,  120  :  a.    Having  four  horns. 

Qvad'-ri-de</'-t-mal,  a.  Having  four  faces  to  each 
of  the  two  summits,  or  ten  nice*  in  all*— the  epithet  of 
a  crystal. 

Quad/-ri-den'r-tate,  «.  Having  Jour  teeth  on  the 
edge.  [Botany.] 

Quad'-ri-fid,  a.  Cloven  In  four  divisions. 

Q**td'-rH*"-g«»>  109  s  «•  H™«  M  W***  <* 
leaflets.— pinnated. 

Qwad/-ri-lat"-er-al,  a,  and  *.  Four-sided:—*.  A 
figure  having  four  sides. 

Qtwd'-ri-lit/'-er-al,  a.  Consisting  of  four  letters. 

Qr/^-DRiLXB',  (kd-dril',  [Fr.]  170)*.  That  which 
consists  of  four,  or  of  fours,  applied  as  a  name  origin- 
ally to  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  who  exhibited  in  a 
tournament  or  other  j 


of  four,  or  of  fours,  app] 
*  foot  soldie 
ublic  show;  applied  next  to  a 

game  at  cards  played  "by  four  persons  with  forty  cards ; 

applied  also  at  present  to  a  dance  made  up  of  sets  of 

dancers,  four  in  each  set. 
Qimd'-rj-lo"-batb,  (kw5d'-r£-lo"-bafc,  1 40, 105) 

a.  Having  four  lobes.  [Botany.] 
Quad/-ri-loc"-u-lar,  a.  Having  four  cells.  [Botany.] 
Quad' -Tin,  *.    A  mite,  so  called  at  being  the  fourth 

part  of  another  small  coin. 
Qwad'-ri-nc/'-rm-al,  90  :  a.    Consisting  of  four  de- 
nominations or  terms.  [Algebra.] 
Qwad'-ri-nom"-«-cal,  a.  Of  tour  denominations. 
Qwod-rip'-ar-tite,  a.  Divided  into  four  parts. 
Qwad-rip/-ar-tite-ly,a^  In  a  quadripartite  distribu- 
tion. 
Qsiad,-rt-par-tir7,-ion,  89  :  *.  A  division  by  four,  or 

into  four  parts,  or  the  taking  of  the  fourth  part  of  any 

quantity. 
Quad'-ri-^hjY^ous,  (-fflMu*,  163,  120)  a.  Hav. 

ing  four  leaves. 
Qttfid'-ri-reme,  *.  A  galley  with  four  banks  of  oars. 
QMad'-ri-syl'Ma-ble,  *.  A  word  of  four  syllables. 
Qwad'-ri-valve,  a,  and  *.  Having  four  valve*.  [Bot.] 

—».  pi.  Quadrivalvet.  Doors  with  four  folds. 
Qtwd-riv'-i-al,  a.    Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a 

point. 
Qttad-roon',  «.  A  quarter-blooded  person,  applied  in 

America  to  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a 

white  man. 
Quad'-TU-man,  109:  f.  A  quadrumanons  animal. 
Qsfad"-ru-man'-ou8,  120  :  a.    Having  four  limbs, 

each  of  which  serves  as  a  hand,  as  the  monkey  tribe. 
Quad'-rtf-ped,  «.  A  four-legged  animal. 
Qt/ad'-ru-plr,  101 :  a.    Fourfold. 
Quadr-ru-p\y,  ad.  To  a  fourfold  quantity. 
Qf<ad-rtX-pli-cate,  81:  a.  Fourfold. 
To  Q«ad-ri/-plt-cate,  v.  a.  To  double  twice. 
«y  See  other  relations  of  this  class  under  Quarry  (a 

square)  and  Quater. 
QUjERE.— See  under  Query. 
QUiESTOR.— See  Qnestor. 
To  QUAFF,  kw£f,  188,  142:   v.  a,  and  ».    To 

drink,  to  swallow  in  large  draughts:— nee.  To  dunk 


Comommts: 
503 


luxuriously. 
The  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spelling  ttmt  hare  no  irregularity  of  wand. 

mlWi-un,  i.  t.  mimo*,  165 :  viah-un,  i.  e.  visum,  165  :  Jtfn,  166 :  fliSn,  166. 


QUA 

Qwof-frr,  t.  One  lhat  quails:  with  litilo  apparent 
allusion  to  its  proper  meaning,  it  is  used  by  Derham  as 
a  verb  to  signify  the  act  of  groping  for  food  in  tl»e  wa- 
ter,  as  a  duck. 

QUAGGY,  kwag'-gviu*  188, 142,  77:  a.  Trem- 
bling under  the  feet,  as  soft  wet  earth. 

Qt/ag  -mire,  «.  A  shaking  marsh  or  bog  that  just 
bears,  but  trembles  under  the  feet. 

7o  Qtoag'-mire,  v.  a.  To  whelm  as  in  a  quagmire. 

QUA  ID.— See  the  next  word.  J 

7h  QUAIL,  kwa\l,  188 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sink  in 
spirit,  to  be  dejected  .-—art.  To  cast  down,  lo  quell,  to 
depress,  to  sink :  the  active  sense  seldom  occurs  at 


present,  but  is  frequent  in  our  old  poets :  Spenser  in 
one  place  uses  quaid  for  the  participle,  coining  it. 


*  as  is 


BOSKWi .  .     . 

supposed,  merely  for  a  rhyme :  To  quail  seems  once  to 
have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  To  Coagulate,  as  "  To 
quail  milk." 
Quail'- ing,  #.  State  of  failing  in  spirit, 
QUAIL,  kwa\l,  «.  A  bird  of  game. 
Quail'-pipe,  #.  Pipe  to  allure  quails. 
QUAINT,  kwaxnt,  a.  Nice,  dainty,  curious;  exact 
with  petty  elegance ;  odd  through  nicety ;  iu  old  au- 
thors,  unusual,  wonderful ;  in  Chaucer  it  sometimes 
means  subtle,  artful ;  Shakspeare  often  uses  it  as  a 
terra  of  praise  for  neat,  pretty,  exact ;  and  Milton,  as 
well  as  Shakspeare,  for  fine-spun  or  subtle  with  re- 
gard to  thought  or  language ;   Swift  applies  it  to  what 
is  affected  or  foppish,  which  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  notion. 

Quaint'-ly,  ad.   In  a  quaint  manner. 

Qi/aint/-ne89,  *.  The  quality  of  being  quaint. 
To  QUAKE,  kwake,  188:  v.n.  and  a.  To  shake; 
to  tremblo  with  fear  or  cold ;  not  to  be  solid  or  firm  :— 
act.  [Shaks.1  To  throw  into  a  quaking.  ss7»Theobs. 
pret.  is  quooh. 

Qwake,  «.  A  shake,  a  trembling. 

Qua'-king,  «.  Trepidation. 

Qux'-keu,  9.  One  that  quakes;  it  is  applied  at  pre- 
sent,  without  any  remnant  of  its  original  meaning, 
to  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  call  themselves 
"  Friends  f  the  name  was  given  in  derision,  because 
George  Fox,  their  founder,  told  a  justice  of  peace  to 
tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord :  in  religions  doctrine 
the  Quakers  are  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  spirit;  in  practice,  for  simplicity  of 
manners  and  apparel, 

Qaa'-keT-ly,  a.  Resembling  Quakers. 

Qt/a'-ker-Um,  158  :  #.  The  religious  notions,  or 
plain  dress  and  manners, of  Quakers :  Qua'kery  is  less 
used. 

To  QUALIFY,  kw51'-£-fy,  188, 140, 105, 6 :  v.  a. 
To  fit  for  any  thing;  to  make  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment; to  modify  or  regulate  the  quality  of;  hence,  to 
abate,  to  soften,  to  assuage. 

Qi/aP-i-fl'-eT,  #.    He  or  that  which  qualifies. 

Qwal"-i-fi/-a-blr,  a.    That  may  be  qualified. 

Qt/ai'-i*-fi-ca"-/»on,  105,89:  *.  Any  natural  endow- 
ment ;  legal  ability ;  modification  ;  abatement. 

QuAiS-I-VY,  (kwSl'-i-t&j,  168)  *.  The  nature  of 
a  thing  relatively  considered, — disposition,  character, 
rank :  a  property  of  a  thing, — virtue,  vice,  efficacy:  in 
a  special  sense,  superiority  of  birth;  also,  persons  of 
high  rank  collectively. 

QuaV-i-tied,  (-tfd,  114)  a.  Disposed  as  to  qualities 
or  passions. 

QUALM,  kwim,  188,  122:  *.  A  sudden  seizure 
of  sickly  languor. 

Qvo/m'-Uh,  a.    Seised  with  sickly  languor. 

Quo/m'-ish-ness,  9.    State  of  being  qualmish. 

QUANDARY,  kwSn-dart'-k,  188, 140,  41 :  $. 
A  difficulty,  a  doubt,  an  uncertainty.  [A  low  word.] 

To  Quanta' -TV,  r.  a.  To  bring  into  difficulty. 

QUANTITATIVE — See  in  the  next  class. 

QUANTITY,  k\v6n'-t4-t4^  188,  168,105:  s. 
That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  increased 


QUA 

or  iiiminislicd :  any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure; 
bulk  or  weight;  a  portion;  sometimes  distinctively  a 
large  porliou;  the  time  of  a  syllable  in  utterance ;  in 
the  dead  languages,  the  time  of  a  syllable  as  it  used 
to  be  when  the  language  was  nationally  spoken. 
Qwan'-ti-tive,  105:  a.    Quantitative.  [DigbyO 
Qwan'-ti-ta-tive,  a.  Estimable  according  to  quantity. 
Qt/an'-tum,  [Lat]  9.   The  quantity,  the  amount. 
QUARANTINE,  kwor'-an-iint,  188, 140,  129, 
104:  8.  The  space  of  fortpdavs;  also  spelled  Cora- 
fane  and  Qwirontain:  it  is  applied,  specially,  to  the 
season  of  Lent ;  to  the  space,  whether  forty  days  ee 
not,  during  which  a  ship    suspected  of  infection  is 
obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or  commerce;  and  to 
the  privilege  which  a  widow,  whose  husband    dies 
seized  of  land,  may  claim  of  continuing  in  his  capital 
messuage  (so  it  be  not  a  castle)  for  forty  day*  after 
his  decease. 
To  Qwar'-an-tine",  v.  a.  To  prohibit  from  intercourse 

with  a  city  or  its  inhabitants. 
QUA R RE.— See  Quarry. 

QUARREL,  kwor'-rSl,  188,  140,  120,  14:   #. 
A  brawl,  a  dispute;  a  cause  of  dispute;  something 
that  gives  right  to  any  angry  reprisal;  objection,  ill- 
will  ;  in  Shakspeare  it  sometimes  means  a  quarrel- 
some person :  the  word  has  other  senses  from  another 
etymology,  for  which  see  it  under  Qvarxt.  a  square. 
To  Quaf-vei,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  dispute  violently,  or 
with  loud  and  angry  words;  to  fall  into  variance;  Is 
fight;  to  find  fault:  to  disagree  -.—act.   [Harsh  or 
obs.1  To  quarrel  with;  to  compel  by  a  quarrel. 
Quar'-Te]-\er,  «.    One  that  quarrels. 
Qvar'-rel-lmg,  *.    Breach  of  concord ;  contention. 
Quar'-rel-some,  107  :  a.    Disposed  to  quarrel. 
Qirar'-rel-some-ly,  ad.    In  a  quarrelsome  manner. 
Qttar'-rel-some-ness,  #.    Disposition  to  quarrel. 
QUARRY,  kwor'-r^  188,  140,  129,  105:  «. 
That  which  is  sought,— game  flown  at  by  a  hawk. 
and  hence,  any  thing  chased  for  prey;  a  heap  of  game 
killed :  see  also  hereafter. 
To  Qtrar'-ry,  v.  n.  To  prey  upon.  [L'Estrange.] 
QUARRY,   kwor'-rkj,  #.    A  stone-mine ;  a  plan 

whero  they  dig  stone :  see  also  above  and  hereafter. 
lb  Quat'-xy,  v.  a.   To  dig  out  of  a  quarry. 
QUARRY,  kwor'-r&j,  (Compare Qnadr-  andQuafter.) 
s.  A  square;  an  arrow  with  a  square  head,  [Obs.:] 
see  also  the  previous  classes. 
Qwar'-rel,  14 :  *.  A  quarry,  (see  the  previous  word ;) 
a  square  of  glass ;  the  glazier's  diamond  for  catting 
glass. 
QUART,  (kwort=kwa>»rt,  140)  «.    A  quarter  or 
fourth  part,  [Spenser;]  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon; 
the  vessel  which  holds  a  quart,  or  in  which  strong 
drink  is  commonly  retailed ;  a  sequence  of  four  cards 
at  piquet 
Quar'-tan,  a.  and  9.   Coming  every  fourth  day,  the 

epithet  of  an  ague :— s.  The  quartan-ague, 
Qwar-ta'-fion,  89 :  *.  An  operation  by  which  the 
quantity  of  otic  thing  is  made  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  another. 
Quar'-ter,  s.  A  fourth  part ;  a  region  of  the  skies  aa 
referred  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  seaman's 
card ;  hence,  a  region  or  district  generally;  a  station ; 
the  station  where  a  portion  of  an  army  ia  looped.— in 
this  sense  now  used  in  the  pluraP;  amity  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  intercourse  of  people  stationed  together. 
To  give  or  grant  quarter  is  to  grant  a  continuance  or 
residence  in  the  world,— that  is.  to  grant  life;  A  qytrtm 
of  corn  (8  bushels)  is  a  quarter  of  a  load,  though 
custom  gives  Jhe  quarters  to  the  full  load:  FlU** 
quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a  quarter  of  a  horse  s 
hoof. 
To  Qvax'-teT,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  divide  into  four  parts ; 
to  divide,  to  sever;  to  divide  into  regions ;  to  ledge  or 
station  in  districts;  to  assign  [a  soldier]  to  a  lodgisg : 
to  diet ;  to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms  :—neu.  To  have  a  temporary  residence. 


The  scheme*  entire,  sod  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

VouxUi  gatt'-wav  cliaj/-raan :  p<3-pi':  laS»:  g$6d:  j'OB,  t.  e.  Jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  Ac,  s**f>,  171. 
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Qwar'-ter-ing,  *.  Station;  appointment  of  quarters 
for  aoldiers ;  a  partition  in  a  shield  when  it  contains 
many  coats  of  aims. 

Qiur'-teT-ly,  a.  and  adv.  Containing  a  fourth  part : 
— ado.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Qtrar'-ter-age,  #.  A  quarterly  allowance. 

Qitfar'-trrn,  «.   The  fourth  part  of  a  pint, — a  gill. 

t»T*  Other  compouuds  are  Quar'ter-dau,  (the  day  that 
completes  the  fourth  of  the  year;)  Quar^ter-dodf, 
(the  deck  from  the  stern  to  the  mainmast ;)  Qunr'Ur- 
master,  (an  officer  in  the  army  who  attends  to  the 
quarters  of  the  men  and  their  provisions ;  in  the  nary, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates;)  Qmar'tersetsioms, 
(sessions  of  the  peace  held  once  a  quarter;)  Quarter- 
Btajf,  (so  called  from  the  manner  of  using  it,  one  hand 
being  placed  at  the  middle  and  the  other  equally 
between  the  middle  and  end;)  &c. 

QuAR-TRrr',  8.  In  music,  a  composition  for  four  per- 
formers ;  in  poetry,  a  stanza  of  four  lines. 

Qttm'-Tn.Bj  105:  *.  The  aspect  of  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Quar'-to,  9.  and  a.  A  book  in  which  the  sheet  is 
folded  into  four  leaves:— adf.  Having  the  sheets 
folded  each  into  four  leaves. 

QUART?;,  kworts,  188,  140,  143:  t.  A  species 
of  silicioos  minerals  of  various  colours. 

Qj/art'-zy,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  quarts. 

To  QUASH,  kwosh,  188,  140 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To 
crush,  to  squeese ;  to  subdue  as  by  crushing;  to  break 
or  annul : — run.  To  make  the  noise  as  of  water  when 
crushed  or  shaken. 

Quj&H,  s.  A  species  of  pompion,  so  called  from  its 
softness:  in  America  they  call  it  Squash. 

QtVft-SA'-r/ON,  142,  89  :  *.   Act  of  shaking. 

QUASSIA,  kwozh'-c-d,  188, 140, 147:  t.  A  kind 
of  plant;  a  medicinal  bitter. 

Qt/as'-sin,  9.   The  nclive  bilter  principle  of  quassia. 

QUAT,  kwSt,  140:  *.   A  pustule.  [Shake.] 

QUATER.  A  Latin  adverb  signifying  four,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  folio*  in*  words 
with  a  diverse  pronunciation :  compare  Quadr-,  and 
Quarry,  (a  square :)  Quatrain  conies  to  us  through  the 
French,  but  It  quite  Anglicised. 

QUATERCCUSINS,  ka"-t*T-cux'-znz,  145, 
ISO,  151.  114,  143:  t.pt.  Those  within  the  first  four 
degrees  of  kindred;  friends. 

QuA-nR'-HAR-r,  (kwd-ter'-nar-^)  *.  and  a. 
The  number  /ear  ."—-adj.  Consisting  of  four. 

Qirtf-ter'-nt-on,  #.  A  quaternary,  or  the  number 
four;  specially,  a  file  of  four  soldiers  among  the  old 
Romans. 

To  Qt/a-terf-ni-on,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  flies  or 
companies.  [Milton:  prose.] 

QtfO-ter'-m-ty,  *.    A  quaternary.  [Brown.] 

QvAT'-RAUt,  (kwdt'-rato,  140,  99)  «.  A  stanza  of 
four  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

To  QUAVER,  kwa'-vcr,  188 :  v.  *.  To  shake 
the  voice;  to  produce  a  sluke  on  a  musical  initru- 
roent;  to  tremble,  to  vibrate. 

Qwa'-veT, «.  A  shake  of  the  voice,  or  of  a  sound 
from  an  instrument;  a  musical  note  equal  to  half  a 
crotchet;  hence  Qua'vcred,  distributed  into  quavers. 

Qaa'-ver-rr,  9.    One  that  quavers,  a  warbler. 

Qwa'-ver-irjg,  «.    A  shaking  of  a  musical  sound. 

QUAY,  k^j,  145,  103:  t.  An  artificial  bank  or 
wharf  by  the  side  of  the  sea  or  river  f.  r  the  more  easily 
loading  or  unloading  of  vessels. 

QUEACH,  &c,  QUEACUY^-See  Quick. 

QUEAN,  kwetn,  103 :  «.  A  wench,  a  woman  ;  a 
worthless  woman.  [Obsolescent] 

QUEASY,  kwet'-z£^,  188,  151:  a.  Sick  with 
nausea;  fastidious,  squeamish ;  tender. 

Qwea'-tt-neas,  «•    Nausea ;  qualmishness. 

To  QUECK.— See  To  Quick. 

QUEEN,  kwetn,  188  :  «.    The  wife  of  a  king ;  a 
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woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  kingdom; 

regent;  figuratively,  a  chief,  as  a  female. 
7b  QueHtn,  v.  n.  To  play  the  queen.   [Shaks] 
Qween'-ty,  a.   Becoming  a  queen. 
Qtfeen'-likc,  a.   Resembling  a  queen. 
QcTBBfl'-AP-PUE,  J.   A  summer  apple,  of  which  there 

is  a  winter  sort  called  the  Qmeem'img. 
QUEER,   kwetr,   188,  43:    a.     Odd.   strange, 

original,  particular. 
Quecf-Xy,  ad.   Particularly,  oddly. 
Qif eer'-neas,  #.    Oddness,  particularity. 
QUEEST,  kwecst,  183  :  *.  A  sort  of  ring  dove. 
QUE1NT.— 8ce  under  To  Quench. 
To  QUELL,  kw«l,  188,  155 :  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

crush,  to  quiet,  to  subdue ;  originally,  to  kill :— sea. 

To  abate. 
Quell,  9,  A  killing.  [Shaks.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  S.  7.] 
Qtfel'-ler,  36 :  9.   One  that  quells. 
QUELQUE-CHOSE,  keck'-shite,  [Fr.]  170: 

*.  A  trifle,  a  kickshaw.  [Donne.] 
To  QUEME,  kwem<,  188 :  v.  a.  To  please.  [Ob*.] 
To  QUENCH,  kwgntch,  188:   v.  a.  and  ». 

(See  the  obs.  pret.  and  part  below.)  To  extinguish : 

to  stifle ;  to  stM,  to  allay ;  to  destroy  :—**«.  [Shaks.] 

TogrowcooL 
Quench'-f  r,  «.    One  that  quenches. 
Qtiench'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  quenched. 
Q«ench'-les8,  a.   That  cannot  be  quenched. 
QuElitT,  (kw£nt,  135)  pret.  and  part.  Quenched. 

QUERELE,QUERENT,QUERIMONIOUS, 

&C,  QUERULOUS,  &C— See  under  Query. 
QUERK.— See  Quirk. 

QUERN,  kwern,  188,  35 :  «.  A  hand- mill. 
QUERPO  :  QUERRY.— See Cuerpo:  see  Equerry. 

QUERY,  kwert'-£u,.  188,   105:  *.    A  question; 

an  inquiry  to  be  solved ;  the  abbreviation  Qr. 
To  Qtfe-ry,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  ask  a  question;  to  ex. 

press  doubts : — act.  To  examine  by  question ;  to  mark 

with  a  query ;  to  doubt  of. 
Qum'-hk,  (kwert'-^   103.)     The  imperative  of  a 

Latin  verb,  and  the  original  of  the  previous  words : 

placed  before  a  proposition,  it  signifies  a  doubt  of  its 

truth,  its  literal  meaning  being  *'  search,"  "  inquire." 
Qae'-rist,  9,   An  inquirer,  a  questioner. 
Q«7R/-ItBNT,  9.  An  inquirer;  a  complainant  or  plaintiff 

in  a  court  of  law. 
Qtfe'-rele,  «.   A  complaint  to  a  court  TAyliflb.] 
Qukr'-i-xoP-m-oub,    (kweV-e-mo"-n&-us,  188, 

139, 105,  90,  120)  a.  Complaining,  querulous. 
Qtfer'-MTu/'-nr-oiM-ly,  ad.   With  complaint. 
Quer/-»-mc/'-n»-otfS-nesa, *.   Complaining  temper. 
Quer'-U'lous,  109  :  a.    Habitually  complaining. 
Quer'-itf-loua-ly,  ad.   In  a  complaining  manner. 
Quer'-tf-lotrs-ness,  t.    Habit  of  complaining. 
Quest  y  (kw&t)  *.    Search,  act  of  seeking;  inquiry, 

examination ;  person  or  persons  inquiring ;  specially, 

an  inquest  or  jury  sworn  to  inquire ;  request 
To  Qwest,  v.  n.  and  a.     To  go  in  search : — act . 

[Uuusual.]  To  seek  for. 
Quesl'-ant,  9.    A  seeker;  an  endeavourer  after. 
Qvest'-mon,   «.     One    legally  empowered  to  makt 

quest  of  certain  matters,  specially  a  churchwarden. 
Quest'-mon-ger,  f-mung-guer,  116,  77)  «.  One 

who  delights  in  judicial  quests,  a  starter  of  law-suits, 
Ques'-trist,  t.   A  seeker,  a  pursuer.  [Shaks] 
Qnesr'-JON,  (kwgsY-yun,  colloq.  kweW-shun, 

146,  147)  $.    Interrogatory,  any  thing  inquired;  in. 

quiry ;    something   requiring   examination  ;   doubt ; 

state  of  being  subject  to  present  inquiry  j  Shakspeare 

uses  it  for  endeavour,  act   of  seeking:   in  special 


Co*90*a*t$: 
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senses,  judicial  trial ;  examination  by  torture. 
Ths  sign  s=  it  used  after  modes  of  spoiling  that  have  do  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  i.  e.  nmsum,  165 :  vixh-un,  t.  e.  vwwt,  165:  tfWD,  166 :  thfio,  166t 


QUI 

To  Quest-ion,  r.  ft.  and  a.  To  inquire ;  to  debate 

by  interrogatories :— ocf.  To  examine  by  questions; 

to  doubt;  to  have  no  confidence  in. 
QuesS-wn-eT,  9.   An  inquirer,  a  querist 
Qvemf-ioQ-i&t,  *.   A  questioner. 
Quest -ioYk-a-b\e,    101  :    a,   iDoubtrul,   dispatable; 

literally,  liable  to  question,  as  in  Hamlet,  Act|L  S.  4. 
Querf'toTk-a-ble-nesB,  t.  Quality  ofbeing  questionable. 
Quest* -um-aT-tf,  a.   Inquiring,  asking  questions. 
Q*e*?-«m-\em,  «.  Without  doubt 
QUESTMAN,   QUESTMONGER,    &a— See 

higher  in  the  class. 
Qpb8T/-0R»  38 :  9.    An  officer  among  the  Romans 

who  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasure,  and 

whose  duty  it  was  to  seek  or  search  for  the  tribute- 
money  due. 
QuesV-or-ship,  9.   Office  of  a  questor. 
Quegr'-af-ar-y,  (kw&jt'-i\-ar-<k,  147)  9.  and  a.  One 

employed  to  collect  pro  flu :— adj.  Seeking  profit. 
QUEUE.— See  Cue. 

QU1B,  kwlb,  «.    A  sarcasm ;  a  quip.  [Disused] 
Q(7IB/-BL£,  9.    A  slight  cavil ;  a  start  or  turn  from 

the  point  in  question ;  a  conceit  depending  on  the 

sound  of  words,  a  sort  of  pun. 
To  Quib'-b\e}  v.  n.    To  evade  the  point  in  question 

by  some  play  on  words ;  to  pun. 
Qu\b/-b\c\,  9.   A  low  caviller ;  a  punster. 
7b  QUICK,  kwick,  188:  v.  n.  and  a.  To  stir, 

to  move :  also  found  under  the  forms  of  To  Qmeach,  To 

Queck,  To  Quick,  and  To  Quinck:  under  all  its  forms 

obsolete :  for  the  derivative  active  senses  to  hasten, 

and  to  make  alive,  we  now  use  To  Quicken,  which  see 

lower. 
Quick,  a.  ad.  and  «.     Primarily,  moving,  living, 

alive;  pregnant;   active,   sprightly:    speedy,   swift, 

nimble;  done  with  celerity : — ado.  Nimbly,  speedily : 

— 9,  A  live  animal;  [Obs,]  living  plants;  Chapman 

(date  1641)  uses  Queach  or  Queich  to  signify  a  thick 

bushy  plot;  whence  Qutoch'y,  (adj.)  thick,  bushy: 

we  now  generally  use  Quick'-set  to  signify  living 

plants  set  to  grow,  particularly  for  a  hedge:  more 

commonly  the  quick  means  the  living  flesh,  the  sensible 

parts  of  the  body. 
Qtfick'-ly,  ad.   Soon,  speedily,  without  delay. 
Qtfick'-uess,*.    Speed, velocity;  activity;  sharpness, 

pungency;  quickness  of  perception. 
7b  Qukk'-tn,  114:  V.  a.  and  n.    To  make  alive, 

to  vivify ;  to  sharpen,  to  actuate,  to  excite ;  to  hasten, 

to  accelerate :— sea.  To  become  alive;  to  be  in  that 

state  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  child  becomes  alive ; 

to  move  with  activity. 
Quick'-tfD-er,  36:  «.    One  who  makes  alive;  one 

who  invigorates;  he  or  that  which  accelerates. 
finT*  The  compounds  are  Qtach'-bram^or  Quick' en-tret, 

(a  species  of  wild  ash;)  Quick'cj/jd,  (having acute 

sight;)  Quick* -grass,  (dog-grass;)    Quick* -lime,  Qime 

unquenched ;)  QuicV-match,  (a  match  used  by  artillery. 

men;)  Quick -mmd,  (moving  sand,  unsolid  ground;) 

Quick*  set,  (living  plants  set  to  grow;)  To  Quick'-iet, 

(to  plant  with  living  plants;)  Quick' -scented,  (ready 

of  scent ;)    Quick* -sighted,  ( ready  of  sight ;)    Quick- 

sighfedneu,  (acuteness  of  sight ;)  Quick' -silver,  (moving 

or  living  silver,  mercury  in  its  native  state ;)  Quick* - 

mfoered,  (overlaid  with  quicksilver})    Quick' untied, 

(hasAg  ready  wit ;)  &c. 
QUIP  kwid,  188:  «.    A  cud;  something  chewed. 

as  it  portion  of  tobacco. 
QUID,  kwid.    A  Latin  word,  meaning  why  or  what, 

which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  following. 
Quiu'-di-ty,  105 :  8.   That  which  is  a  proper  an- 
swer to  the  question  quid  est?   (What  is  it?)   the 

essence  of  the  thing  inquired  after :  a  scholastic  term. 

Walker  suitably  Anglicises  it  fey'  the  correspondent 

barbarism,  fVhattity. 
Qtfid'-do-tive,  105  :  a.    Constituting  the  essence. 
Qvid'-dtt,  9.   A  subtlety.  [Shaks.] 

Th*  Mh*mM  entire,  and  the  prindatas  to  wfald 

vowtt9:  p^/.^ :  chay-man  :  p^-T^Wiv :  g»d ;  y&ri*-*.jeu>,  55  :«,♦/*,  Ac  tmefe,  171. 


QUI 

QukYAei,  (contracted  from  QukT-libet)  a.  A 
subtlety,  a  nicety,  a  scientific  quibble.  [Shake.} 

Qpid'-nunc,  j.  One  who  is  ciaitiinuiry  aakiaf 
"  What  now?**  or  **  What  news?"  a  news  gneai|n  1 . 

QUlDAM,kw?-dim,[Lat.]#.  Somebody.  [Spesm.] 

QUIDDANY,  kw!<r-d<!-n*i  9. 

QUIESCENT,  kwi-Ss'-sSnt,  188:  a. 
not  rutted;  silent. 

Qvt-es'-cence,  #.  Rest,  repose ;  quiet  was 

Qvk'-XT,  a.  and  *.    Still,   ftse 
peaceable;   calm;  smooth,  unrufited;  not 
$.  Rest,  repose;  tranquillity,  peace. 

To  QuY-et,  v.  a.   To  stop  motion ;  to  calm,  to  allay. 

Qs/i'-et-er,  *•   He  or  that  whkh  quiets. 

Qsri'-et-ist,  $.  One  who  loves  quiet ;  one  who  peo- 
fesaes  quietism. 

Qwi'-et-um,  158 :  *.  The  sentiments  of  the  Qsinhwa, 
who  maintained  that  religion  consists  in  the  internal 
rest  and  recollection  of  the  mind  :  the  sect  floari  ' 
toward  the  close  of  the  l?th  century ;  MoKai 
Spanish  priest,  was  its  reputed  founder. 

Qwl'-et-ly,  ad.    In  a  quiet  state ;  calmly. 

QuY-eUneu*,  «•   The  state  of  being  quiet ;  coo 
of  temper. 

Qta'-et-some,  107 :  a.   Calm,  soil.  [S#ea»] 

Qs/i'-e-tude,  *.   Rest,  repose. 

Qr/Mi'-TUg,    [Lat.]  9,    Final  discharge;  < 
acquittance :  originally  a  law  term. 

QUILL,  kwTI,  168, 1 55 :  *.  The  large  strong  f 
of  a  goose,  or  other  fowl ;  the  instrument  ef  sn 
that  which  resembles  a  quill ;  as  the  dart  of  a  ueeuupine; 
the  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads ;  the 
instrument  with  which  some  instruments  are  stx 

To  Quill,  v.  a.  To  form  in  plaits  or  folds  like  « 

QUILLET.— See  under  Quid,  (why.) 

QUILT,  kwilt,  188 :  9.   A  cover  made  by  1 
one  cloth  over  another  with  some   soft 
between  them. 

To  Qttih,  v.  a.    To  make  thick  by  a  cloth  1 
on  with  some  soft  substance  between. 

Qwilt'-ing,  9.    Act  of  quilting ;  substance  quitted. 

QUINARY,  kwi'-nar4u,  188, 129, 12, 105:  «. 
Consisting  of  fit: 

Qpi'-natb,  a.    Having  tve  leaflets  on  a  petiole. 

Qmif'-cvNx1  (kwlng'-cungka,  158,  154)  9,  As 
order  of/fee,  as  of  trees  disposed  in  a  square  with  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  square,  which  oides-  befog  re- 
pented indefinitely,  forms  a  regular  grove  1 
alleys  in  every  direction. 

Qttin-ciw'-cml,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.   Having  the  i 
of  a  quincunx. 

QpiN-DKc'-^-OOK,   9.    A  plane   figure  with 
(Jive  and  ten)  angles. 

Qt#in'-de-cem"-vtr,  36 :  «.  One  of  a  body  of  fifteen 
magistrates  who  presided  over  sacrifice* 

69-  See  Quinine,  which  is  not  related  to  this  class,  here- 
after. 

Qum'-QVA-QK*"-l-miJi,  [Lat.l  a.  Being  five  time* 
ten  or  fifty  days  before  Easter  Sunday ;  apulied  to  the 
Sunday  which  (itself  included  in  the  reckon  hag)  b 
at  this  distance  of  time  from  Easter-day. 

QuiH-QUAN'-QU-LAn,  158,  34:  a.  Having  five 
angles. 

Quin'-ovar-tic/'-Urlar,  a.  Consisting  of  five  artides- 

Qwin'-^sie-cap^-su-lar,  a.  Having  five  copeedes  to  a 
flower. 

Qwin'-y«e-den"-tate,  a.  Five-toothed.  [Botasry.] 

Qv\n'-que-f&"-ri'OU%y  120:  a.  Opening  iato  five 
parts. 

Qi/in'-^we-fid,  a.  Cloven  in  Ave. 

Qu\n'-que-(o"-\i'a'-t*6,  a.  Having  five  leaves. 

Qtrin'-9t<e-lit"-er-al,  a.  Consisting  of  five  tetters. 

QuiD'-o^e-lobed",  114:  a.    Having  five  lobes, 

Qsan'-£ife-loc"-u-l<ir,  a.  Having  five  1 

b  ttaa  nomben  nfrr,  preoade  tbs  Dtotlonarr. 


QUI 


Lasting  tve  yeui ;  hap- 


Q«in-9»jen'-fifr-al,  90:  a, 

pening  once  in  •  ve  yean. 
QuiD'-flue-pai^-tite,  a.  Divided  into  Are  parts. 
Qv'm'-gve-Teme,  «.    A  galley  having  five  seats  or 

banks  of  oars. 
Qinn'-fxe-var-vu-lar,  a.  Having  five  valves. 
Qtfin'-osfe-Ytr,  36  :  «.  One  of  an  order  of  Ave  priests 

in  Boas. 
f9~   See  hereafter  frrfsfn isfl.  Qstsfp.  Qsialata,  and 

Qatar*/,  which  are  not  related  to  the  words  in  progress. 
Qr/INT,  9.   A  set  of  five.  [Hudibraa.] 
QrjnnVBs'-SBNCKy  *.    In  alchymy,  ih*  fifth  and  hut 

or  highest  essenos  or  power  in  a  natural  body ;  hence, 

an  extract  containing  the  virtues  of  any  thins  in  a 

small  quantity ;  the  pure  essential  part  of  any  thing. 
Q*int/-es-8en*-fial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Consisting  of 


The  aspect  of  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  ibs  fifth  of  a 


quintessence. 

Qpin'-tilb,  105 :  *. 
distant  from  each  other  to*  fifth  of  a  circle. 

n7>  See  Qmimtim,  which  has  no  relationship  to  this  class, 
hereafter. 

Qffin'-TU-PLB,  101 :  a.   FheML 

QUINCE,  kwinos  188 :  *.   A  fruit;  its  tree. 

7b  QUINCH.— See  1\>  Quick. 

QUININE,  kwe-nlnc',  188:  *.  A  substance  pre- 
pared from  yellow  bark,  possessing  the  tonic  virtues 
of  the  bark  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  acids:  one  of  these,  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  is  much  employed  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Qum-qul-vj ,  s.   A  name  of  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINSY,  kwln'-s&u  188,  15),  105:  «.  An  in. 
flammation  and  swelUag  of  the  throat  or  of  the  tonsils. 

QUINTAIN,  kwIn'-t&D,  188,99:  t.  An  upright 
post  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  horisontal  bar  turning 
on  a  pivot ;  on  one  end  of  this  a  sand-bag  was  placed, 
on  the  other  a  broad  board ;  and  it  was  a  trial  of  skill 
to  strike  or  tilt  at  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  sand-bag,  which  was  thus 
driven  round  to  the  assailant's  back. 

QUINTAL,  kwin'-tfil,  188:  *.  A  hundred  pounds 
in  weight. 

QUINTIN.     The  same  as  Quintain,  which  see. 

QUIP,  kwip,  ».   A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt. 

To  Quip,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  taunt ;  to  sooft. 

QUIRE,  kwirt,  188:  ».  A  bundle  of  paper  eon. 
taining  twenty-four  sheets. 

QUIRE,  kwirt,  t.   A  choir:  which  see. 

To  Quire,  v.  n.  To  sing  as  in  a  choir.  [Shaks.] 

Qtfi'-ris-trr,  *.    A  chorister ;  which  soe. 

QUIRITAT10N,kwtr/4-ta/'-shun,89:r.  (Com 
pare  Querimonious,  &c.)    A  crying  for  help. 

QUIRK,  kwerk,  188,  35:  s.  A  sharp  turn  of  wit, 
a  taunt  j  slight  conceit ;  a  loose  light  tune ;  Shakspeare 
uses  it  for  flight  of  Taney  :  it  is  also  applied  as  a  name 
to  a  piece  of  ground  taken  oat  of  a  regular  ground 
plat  for  a  court  or  yard. 

QsrirV'tsh,  a.    Full  of  quirks. 

7b  QUIT,  kwTt,  188 :  v.  a.  To  leave ;  to  leave  at 
liberty ;  to  leave  in  a  state  free  from  the  obligation  of 
doing  or  of  suffering  somethiug ;  hence,  to  be  even 
with;  to  discharge;  it  is  also  found  in  seuses  for 
which  we  now  use  To  requite  and  To  acquit.  4W  This 
Terb  is  regular,  though  in  some  old  authors  Quit  is 
found  for  Quitted  both  as  the  jrret  and  port.  In  many 
of  the  examples  which  Johnson  quotes,  Quit  should  be 
deemed  not  a  participle,  but  an  adjective. 

Quity  a.  Free,  clear,  discharged  from,  even. 

Quits,  interj.  Used  when  claims  are  settled  and  par- 
ties are  even  with  each  other. 

Quitf-tn,  9.  One  that  quits;  a  deliverer;  Ainsworth 
gives  it  as  a  name  of  scoria  of  tin :  Quif-ter-bom*  is  a 
term  in  farriery  for  a  swelling  on  the  coronet. 

Qerit'-tal,  9.  Return,  repayment.  [Shaks.] 

Quit'-tance,  9.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  other  cbli- 


* —    e  Quickgrass,  a  compound  of 


QUO 

nation;  recompense,  return:  Shakspeare  uses  To 
Quittance. 

lb  Quit'-cuum,  v.  a.  To  renounce  claim  to. 

Q&rr'-RBNT,  9.  A  small  rent  reserved,  by  which  the 
tenant  is  released  from  other  claim. 

QUI-TAM,  kwy-tam', o.  (Suing  "as  well9  for 
the  king  as  for  himself,) — an  epithet  borrowed  from 
wordaof  the  psoases,  by  which  an  action  or  an  informer 
is  distinguished  when  the  object  is  to  recover  a  peeu> 
n« —  4nr  h->»  ~*  which  goes  to  the  informer,  for  the 
infri  i. cement  of  •ome  M  tuto. 

QUITCHGJ 

Quicic 

QTJL\  'Gftkniv'-er,  188:  a.  Nimble.  [Shaks.) 
QU  l\  ER,  kuiv'-**,  a,  A  ease  for  arrows. 
Qmiv'-vTtd,  114:    a.    Furnished  with    a    quiver; 

sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 
To  QUIVER,  kwtV-rr,  v.  n.  To  quake  or  fawrtwr, 

to  shake,  to  shudder,  to  shiver. 
Qtoiv'-er-ing,  s.  A  trembling,  a  shaking. 
QUIXOTISM,  kwlckV-A-tiim,  188, 158  :  «.  Ro- 
mantic notions  aud  correspondent  actions,  like  those 
of  Quixote. 
QwLr-ot'-ic,  88 :  o.  Aiming  at  an  ideal  standard. 
QUIZ,  kwlz,  9.  Something  to  pussle  ;  one  whom  an 

observer  cannot  make  out,  an  odd  fellow. 
To  Quiz,  v.  a.    To  puzzle;  also,  to  enamine  nar- 
rowly with  an  air  of  mockery. 
Quit' -zing,  9.  and  a.  The  act  of  mocking  by  a  nar- 
row examination,  or  by  pretended  seriousness  of  dis- 
course:—a.  Fitted  for  quizzing;  a  quixning-glass  is  an 
eye-glass, 
ngr*  All  these  words,  which  occur  only  in  vulgar  or 
colloquial  use,  and  which  Webster  traces  to  learned 
roots,  originated  in  a  joke  :  Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  play  house,  wagered  that  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing should  be  the  common  talk  and  puzzle  of  the  city 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  coarse  of  that  time  the 
letters  Q,u,ijt  were  chalked  or  pasted  on  all  the  walls 
of  Dublin  with  an  effect  that  won  the  wager. 
To  QUOB,  kwob,  V.  n.  To  throb.  [Disused] 
QUODLIBET,  kwod'-l^-Wt,  *.  A  quillet. 
Quod'-lt-bet^-i-cal,  a.    Such  as  you  will;  taking 

either  side,  with  reference  to  disputation. 
QMod'-li-bet/'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  debated. 
Quod'-li-bet-a"-ri-aD,  90 :  a,  One  who  talks  or  dis- 
putes on  any  subject. 
QUOIF,  &C.— See  Coif,  fcc 
QUOIT,  kwoit,  188,  29  :«.  A  flat  ring  of  iron  to 
be  pitched  from  a  distance  with  a  trial  to  encompass  a 
stake ;  in  the  plural,  the  game  itself:  it  is  a  game  re- 
sembling that  of  the  ancient  discus. 
To    Quoit,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  throw    quoits : — act, 

[Shaks.]  To  throw. 
QUONDAM,  kwon'-dam,  [Lat.]  Having  been 

formerly.  [Colloq.] 
QUOOK,  kw»k.— See  To  Quake. 
QUORUM,  kwore'-um,  188,  47:  [Lat.]  «.  Lite- 
rally, "  of  whom,"— with  reference  to  a  complete  body 
of  persons,  of  whom  those  assembled  are  legally  suffi- 
cient to  the  business  of  the  whole ;  a  justice  of  peace 
is  of  the  quorum  when  his  commission  expresses  that 
he  is  one  of  those  "  of  whom"  the  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  bench,  as  at  quarter  sessions. 
QUOTA,   kwo'-ti,  188 :  ».    (Compare  Quotient) 
Share  or  proportion  as  assigned  to  each :  Quotation  iu 
this  sense  is  obs. 
To  QUOTE,  kwoU,  188  :  v.  a.  To  cite  or  adduce 
in  the  words  of  another ;  to  name  from  some  autho- 
rity ;  in  old  authors,  to  note. 
Qmy-ter,  36  :  $.  One  that  quotes. 
QifO-ta'-/ton,  89:  * .  Act  of  quoting;  the  passage 

quoted;  citation :  see  also  under  Quota. 
QUOTH ,  kwu/ft,  188, 1 16  :  verb  defect.  Say,  says, 
or  said :  it  is  joined  only  to  the  1st  and  2nd  persons. 
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The  ttga  =  h  assd  after  modes  of  ■pvtllag  that  h»vo  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  •'.  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  fnin,  166 :  then,  166, 


RAC 

QUOTIDIAN,  kwo-tfd'4-an,  146, 147  :  a.  and 
$.  Daily:—*.  A  quotidian  fever,  or  that  which  returns 

QUofrj^NT,  kwo'-sh'Snt,  147:  *.  (Compare' 
Quota.)  The  number  resulting  from  the  division  of 
one  number  by  another. 


R. 

R  it  popularly  tho  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  eighteenth:  see  J :  it  ha*  a  rough  or 
genuine  consonant  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  syllables,  being  the  73rd  element  of  the  schemes 
prefixed;  but  following  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable, 
and  not  coming  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  word  or 
syllable,  it  has  not,  in  polished  metropolitan  utterance, 
a  forcible  consonant  sound,  but  merely  gives  guttural 
vibration, length, and  frequently  broadness,  to  the  pre- 
vious vowel ;  see  the  scheme  of  vowels  from  element 
83  to  54.  inclusive.  The  letters  rh  are  n  digraph  simply 
equivalent  to  r:  see  164.  As  an  abbreviation,  R. 
•tends  for  Rex.  (King;)  for  Royal,  as  R.  N.  (Royal 
Navy;)  R-A  (Royal  Academician})  R.M.  (Koyal 
Marines ;)  which  last  also  stand  for  Heady  Money. 
To  RABATE=rd-baV,  v.  n.  To  bring  down  or 

recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 
RABATO«ra-ba'-tA,  «.  A  neckband.  [Ob*.] 
To  RABBET«=r&b'-b8t,  14 :  v.  a.  To  pare  down, 
as  the  edge  of  a  board,  in  order  to  receive  the  edje  of 
another  board. 
Ratf-bet,  *.  A  cut  on  the  side  of  a  board. 
RABBI«raV-bI,       \  i.  "  MasterB  or  *«  lord."— 
RABBlNt^rabMrin,/  a   doctor    or   learned   man 

among  the  Jews. 
Rab-bm'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rabbins. 
RABBIlWraV-bTt,  «.    A  small   quadruped:    the 
word  is  sometimes  a  corruption  of  Rare'-bU ;  as  a 
'    -Welsh  rabbit 
RABBLE,  rab'-b),  101:  t.  A  tumultuous  crowd ; 

low  people  such  as  make  up  such  crowds. 
RaVy-blr-merit,  «.  Rabble.  [Shake.] 
RABII>=raV-Td,  a.  Furious,  mad. 
RabMd-ness,  $.  Madness,  fierceness. 
RABINET,  raV-£-nSt,  «.    Small  ordnance. 
R  ACA=»ra'-cd, *.  A  Syriac  term  of  extreme  contempt, 

signifying  a  beggarly  foolish  person. 
RACE=ract, «.    Contest  in  speed ;  course,  progress, 
train;  especially,  a  course  on  the  feet;  the  rapid  part 
or  course  of  a  rirer. 
To  Race,  v.  n.    To  run  or  contend  in  a  race. 
Ra'-cer,  *.    One  that  races ;  a  race-horse. 
♦«?*  The  compounds  arc  Race'-eourte,  RacJ-horte,  See 
RACE^rice,  t.  Primarily,  a  root  or  that  from  which 
something  springs ;  honor,  with  reference  to  its  ntock, 
a  family;  a  generation;  a  particular  breed :  A  race  of 
ginger  is  a  root  of  ginger,  and  Race-ginger  is  ginger  in 
the  root ;  also,  a  particular  strength  or  taste  indicating 
the  root,  stock,  or  soil  of  some  natural  production,  as 
the  race  of  wine,  which  implies  a  distinguishing  flavour 
by  which  its  sort  is  known ;  hence,  a  strong  flavour 
with  a  degree  of  tartness :— See  Racy,  &c,  lower  in  the 
class. 
Rac'-KM B,  (raW-enu)  *.    A  peduncle  or  footstalk 

with  short  lateral  branches. 
Rac'-e-ma"-/ton,  89  :  «.    Cluster,  as  of  grapes. 
Rac/-e-mifr/-er-OKS,  a.    Bearing  racemes. 
Rae'-e-movs,  120 :  a.    Growing  in  clusters. 
Ra'-O  r,  1 05  :  a.    Having  a  strong  flavour  indicating 
its  origin;  exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a  strong 
radical  or  distinctive  character  of  thought  or  language. 
Ra'-C4-ues8,  «.    Quality  of  being  racy. 
RACH=ratch,  t.    A  hdnting-dog.  [Obs.] 
RACKaer&ck,  «.    Something  used    for  stretching; 
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something  stretched;  something  in  which  things  art 
spread  out  for  use ;  hence,  particularly,  an  instrument 
of  torture  on  which  criminals  are  extended;  and  figa- 
rathely,  torture,  anguish ;  an  instrument  for  bending  a 
bow ;  a  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid  ;  a  framework  m 
which  hay  is  placed  for  cattle ;  a  distaff  from  which 
the  wool  is  extended,  commonly  corrupted  to  roeft>- 
See  also  after  the  present  class. 

To  Racky  v.  a.  To  torture ;  to  harass ;  to  stretch,  to 
strain ;  to  strain  or  draw  off  from  the  lees. 

Rack'-er,  *.   One  who  racks. 

Rack'-ing,  I.  A  straining ;  a  torturing;  a  straining  of. 

Rack/-RBNT,  9.  An  annual  rent  to  the  extended  or 
full  value  of  the  tenement :  it  is  however  said  to  be 
sometimes  opposed  to  the  rent  of  a  beneficial  less*. 

Rack'-rent-er,  *.    One  who  pays  a  rack-rent. 

RACK=r£ck,  «.    Neck  or  crag  of  mutton. 

RACK=rack,  #.    Arrack;  which  see. 

RACK=rack,  «.  Properly,  vapour ;  thin  vapoors  in 
the  air ;  the  clouds  as  driven  with  the  wind. 

RACKET^rlck'-e't,  14:  ».  An  irregular  clattering 
noise ;  coufused  talk.  [Colloq.] 

To  Rack'-et>  v.  *s.  To  make  a  racket;  to  live  as  m 
a  racket,  to  move  about  in  scenes  of  ttunultaons  plea- 
sure. 

Rack'-et-gr,  a.    Noisy ;  tumultuous,  flattering. 

RACKET^rick'-e't,  *.    The  bat  used  at  tennis. 

To  Rack'-et,  v.  a.    To  strike  as  with  a  racket. 

RACKOON=rac-k5on',  «.  An  animal  at  New- 
England,  like  the  badger. 

RACY,  &C. — See  under  Race,  (a  root) 

RAD=r2d.  The  obs.  pret.  and  pari,  of  To  Road. 

To  RADDLE,  rld'-dl,  V.  a.    To  twist  together. 

Rad^-DM?,  $.    A  stick  used  in  hedging.  [Local.  J 

RADDOCK.— See  Ruddock. 

RADIAL,  ra'-d£-al=radt'-yal,"l46,  147:  «. 
Having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  a  rod,  a  ray,  or  a 
radius,  shooting  out  as  from  a  centre. 

To  Ra'-DJ-ATB,  v.  a.  and  It.  To  send  oat  in  rays  as 
from  a  centre;  to  irradiate  or  fill  with  brightness:— 
nea.  To  emit  rays,  to  shine ;  to  proceed  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point. 

Ra'-dt-ate,  a.  Radiated ;  having  florets  set  round  a 
disk  in  tho  form  of  a  radiant  star.  [Botany.] 

Ra"-di-a'-ted,  a.    Adorned  with  rays. 

Ra'-d»-a"-/ion,  89:  s.  A  shooting  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point  or  centre;  beamy  lustre  of  rays. 

Ra'-d<-ant,  a.  Dispersed  in  rays  or  by  radiation ; 
emitting  rays;  shining,  sparkling. 

Ra'-di-ant-ly,  ad.  By  radiation ;  brightly. 
Ra'-di'-once,  \ 
Ra'-di-<m-cy,J  J 
Ra'-di-obi"-k-TBK,  t.  A  rod  used  in  taking  alitedaa. 
Ra'-DJ-U*,  )  *.  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle ;  tbm 
Ra'-DI-i,  pi.]  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  a  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  outer  part  or  circumference  of  a  cosnposusa 
radiate  flower. 
*W  This  is  the  parent  word  of  the  class. 

RADICAL,  r!d'4-cal,  a.  and  «.  That  regards  ih* 
root  or  origin ;  primitive ;  native ;  fundamental ;  sen. 
ing  to  originate :— ».  A  radical  principle;  a  primitive 
word  ;  one  who  in  politics  seeks  fundamental  changes 
iu  the  constitution. 

Rad'-t-oaMy,  ad.    Originally  ;  fundamentally. 

Rad'-t*cal-ne88,  *.    State  of  being  radical. 

Rad'-»'-cal"-l-ty,  84  :  *.    Origination.  [Brown. 

To  Rad'-I-CATK,  v.  a.    To  root  or  plant  deeply. 

Rad'-t-cate,  a.    Deeply  infixed.  [South.] 

Rad'-t-ca"-/i  n,  «.    Act  of  taking  rooL 

Rad^-I-CU^  8.  A  little  root,  or  that  part  of  the  sre4 
which  becomes  a  root ;  the  fibrous  part  of  a  root. 

Ra'-dix,  188:  [Lat]  s.  The  root;  a  priauuu 
word :  the  base. 

99"  This  is  the  parent  word  of  the  class. 


t.    State  or  quality  of  being  radiant. 


The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictioaat  j. 

FowtU:  gaU'-wav  cbap'-m5n:  pd-pftV;  liv:  g<56d:  j'uo,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a,  </\,  &c.  imr/r,  171. 
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RADIOMETER,  RAD1US.-Ste 
RADISIl=»rid'-Igh,  *.    A  root  oaten  raw;  one  kind 

it  red.  and  gives  the  name  to  the  rest. 
To  RAFF«raff,  v.  a,    To  sweep,  to  hnddle.  [Ob*.] 
Raff,  *.     A   confused  heap,  as  if  swrpt  together : 

Riff'-rnff,  the  sweepings  of  society,  the  mob. 
RAFFLE,  raf-fl,  101 :  *.    A  species  of  lottery  in 

which  several  persons  deposit  a  part  of  the  value  of 

something  for  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by  csitiug  dice 

or  otherwise. 
7b  Raf-fl*,  v.  n.  (Followed  by  for.')  To  try  the 

chance  of  a  raffle ;  to  cast  dice  for  a  prixe. 
RAFT.— See  Reft. 
RAFT=rSft,  11  :  «.    A   frame  or  float   made  by 

fastening  pieces  of  timber  together. 
RAFTER=raT-teT,  11 :  *.    One  of  the  secondary 

Umbers  of  a  house,  such  as  are  let  into  the  great  beam. 
Raf-teT?d,  a.    Built  with  rafters. 
RAG = rag,  s,    A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest,  a 

tatter;  a  fragment;  in  old  authors,  a  low  person  con- 
temptuously ;  in  the  plural,  beside  its  plain  meaning, 

it  signifies  worn  or  mean  attire ;  a  stone  which  breaks 

into  ragged  or  jagged  pieces. 
Ragged,    (-gu£d,    77)  a.    Tattered;  dressod  in 

tatters ;  uneven,  rugged ;  in  Spenser,  rugged  to  the  ear. 
Rag'-yed-ly,  ad.    In  a  ragged  condition.  ; 
Rag'-yed-Dew,  «.  State  of  being  ragged.  "'  ( 

RAo'-^-MUF-yiN,  9.  A  mean  fellow,  a  blackguard. 
Ra</-il4N,  «.  One  who  deals  in  rags :  in  our  old 

authors  it  signified  a  herald,  more  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  his  duty  of  reading  lonv  records  of  names ; 

lusnce  it  meant  also  a  scroll,  or  brief:  Ragman-rolU 

were  rolls  or  registers  of  great  length,  said  to  be 

named  from  one  Ragimund,  a  legate  iu  Scotland,  who 

made  the  clergy  enrol  their  benefices  in  order  to  be 

taxed  at  Rome :  hence  is  supposed  to  be  derived  the 

moilern  word  Rigmarole. 
$&*  Other  compounds  are  Rag* -bolt,  (an  iron  pin  with 

barbs;)  Raa'-Uone,  (stoue  with  a  rough  fracture;) 

Rag'-wort,  (a  plant ;)  &c 
RAGE«rag<, «.  Anger  excited  to  fury;  vehemence 

of  any  thing  painful ;    that  which,  with  the  force  of 

anger,  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  tlwugh  quite  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature;  eagerness,  vehemence ;   violent 

desire,  enthusiasm,  rapture. 
To  Rage,  v.  n.  To  be  furious ;  to  exercise  fury ;  iu 

old  authors,  to  play  wantonly :  hence  Ra'-ger-y,  wan- 
tonness. 
Rage'-M,  117  :  a.  Furious,  violent  [Sidney.] 
RAGOUT,   rd-gotf,  [Fr.]   170:  s.  Meat  stewed 

and  highly  seasoned. 
RAlL=ravl=s»ral<,  $.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron   ex- 
tending from  one  upright  post  to  another  or  others  : 

with  a  different  etymology  it  occurs  in  Wight-rail, 

which  see:  as  the  name  of  a  bird  the  etymology  is 

also  different. 
7b  Rail,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  mils. 
Rail'-ing,  «.  A  series  of  rails. 
Rail'-road,  s,  A  road  or  way  on  which  iron  rails 

are  laid  for  the  wheels  of  vehicles  expressly  adapted  to 

run  on. 
To  RAIL,  V,  ft.    To  use  insolent   and  reproachful 

language ;  formerly  with  on,  now  commonly  with  at : 

iit  occurs  in  Spenser  with  a  different  etymology,  and 
ae  meaning  oftojtow.] 
Rail'-er,  s.  One  who  rails  ;  one  who  defiunes. 
Rail'-ing,  *.  Insolent,  reproachful  language. 
Rail'-ing-ly,  ad.  Scofflngly. 
RA-iii-LEvuf,  (rl-Il-yuY,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  One  who 

nses  raillery,  a  jester,  a  mocker.  [Sprat.] 
Raal'-ler-jr,  (raV-lSr-e^.  120)  *.  Slight  satire,  sati- 

rical  merriment,  banter,  good-humoured  irouy. 
RAlMENT=ra7-m£nt,  *.  Vesture,  dress. 
To  RAIN«rmn,  v.  ».  and  a.  To  fall  in  drops  from 
the  clouds ;  to  fall  as  rain  :—act.  To  pour  dowu  as  rain. 

Tb«.i^==bi«*lafUrin«W«of«p^ll«ga»tb«T«oolrTnuUrltyof«oni»d. 

Consonants:  mTsh-un,  •',  e,  minion,  165 :  vTxh-un,i>.  vision.  165 :  ttfo.  166  s  th£n.  166* 
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Rain,  t.  The  moisture  that  falls  la  drops  from  the 
clouds ;  any  shower. 

Rain'-y,  105  :  a.  Showery,  wet,  moist. 

Raio'-t-oess,  #.  State  of  being  showery. 

49* The  compound*  are  Rain-beat,  Rain' bow,  Ratn'- 
water,  tec. 

RAlN-DEERsrixn'-derc,  44:  t.  A  large  horned 
deer  of  northern  regions,  used  for  drawing  sledges. 

To  RAISE,  ril*,  100,  151 :  v.  a.  To  lift  or  elevate 
in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense;  hence,  to  set  up- 
right; to  erect;  to  give  beginning  to;  to  bring  back 
into  being;  to  augment;  to  give  risfe  to;  to  give  motion 
to;  to  levy :  To  raise  a  spirit,  to  call  it  iuto  view  :  To 
rain  a  paste,  to  form  it  into  a  pie  without  a  dish :  To 
mite  a  siege,  to  raise  or  remove  the  army  and  instru- 
ments of  siege,  to  relinquish  the  »iege. 

RaU'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  raises. 

RauMng,  S.  An  exalting;  a  lifting  up. 

RAISIN,  raY-zn,  151,  114:  #.  Added  grape. 

RAJAH=ra'-j<JH,  #.  A  Hindoo  prince. 

RAKE*rakc,«.  An  instrument  like  a  largo  comb,  with 
a  handle,  used  in  gardening,  and  in  making  hay ;  make 
of  a  ship  when  her  masts  and  hull  Incline  to  the  stern. 

To  Rake,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  gather  with  a  rake ;  to 
clear  with  a  rake  ^  to  scorr,  to  search  with  eager  dili- 
gence ;  to  heap  together ;  to  pass  violently  over ;  to 
cannonade  so  that  a  ball  shall  scour  the  length  of  a 
ship's  deck:— sew.  To  grope ;  to  pass  with  violence. 

Ra'-ker,  36  :  «.  One  that  rakes. 

Ra'-king,  t.  Act  of  collecting  or  scouring. 

RakV-shaine,  t.  A  base,  rascally  fellow. 

RAKE—rake,  t.  A  loose,  thoughtless  man. 

Rake'- hell,  9.  A  rake.  [Not  originally  a  compound, 
though  taken  for  one :  Rake  is  shortened  from  it] 

RakeMiel-ly,  a.  Wild,  dissolute :  see  also  Rake'-htil. 

Ra'-kUh,  a.  Loose,  lewd,  dissolute. 

To  RALLY,  raT-leu,,  r.  a.  and  ».  To  put  into 
order  after  having  been  disordered  or  dispersed  l»y 
the  enemy;  to  put  into  order,  to  recover:— see.  To 
come  together  or  into  order ;  to  resume  strength. 

Ral'-ls/,  9.  Act  of  recovering  order. 

To  RALLY,  r&l'-leu,  v.  a,  and  ft.  (Compare 
Railleur,  &c.)  To  treat  with  satirical  merriment  :— 
neu.  To  exercise  slight  mockery. 

Ral'-ly,  t.  Exercise  of  slight  satire. 

RAMssfftm,  9.  A  male  sheep;  the  vernal  sign, 
Aries ;  an  ancient  battering-engine. 

Ram'-mish,  RanV-my,  a.  Strong-scented. 

7b  Ram,  v.  a.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a 
battering-ram ;  to  push  in  order  to  fill  something  ;  to 
press  hard  down  or  together. 

Ram'-meT,  t.  An  instrument  to  ram  with. 

Ram'- rod,  t.  The  rammer  of  a  gun. 

RAMAGE=rSnV-age,  «.  and  a.  Branches  of 
trees ;  warbling  of  birds  on  boughs  :—adj.  Wild.  [Obs.] 

To  RAMBLE,  r*nV-bl,  101:  v.  *.  To  rove,  to 
wander  without  certain  direction. 

Ram'-bl?,  s.  An  irregular  excursion. 

Ram'-bler,  36  :  «.  Rover,  wanderer. 

Ram'-bling,  s.  A  wandering,  a  ramble. 

RAMBOOZE=rXm'-boox,  189  :  *.  A  drink  made 
of  wine,  ale,  and  sugar,  with  either  eggs  or  rose-water. 

RAMEKlN»ram'-e-kin,  l.  A  small  slice  of  bread 
with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs :  also  written  Aim* 
quins. 

RAMENTS=ra'-mSnts,  t.  pi.  Scrapings. 

RAMMISH,  RAMMER,  &C.— See  under  Ram. 

RAMOUS=ra'-mufl,  120:  a.  Branched;  branchy. 

Ra'-me-otrs,  a.  Belonging  to  a  branch.  [Bot] 

To  RamT-i-vx,  92,  105,  6 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To  divide 
as  into  branches  :—neu.  To  shoot  into  branches. 

Ram'-i-fi-ca"-/ibn,  89 :  s.  Act  of  branching ;  • 
branch  or  division. 
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To  RAMP—riUnp,  •.  *.  Primarily,  to  cieep  up ; 
hence,  to  climb,  to  spring;  to  climb  as  a  plant;  to 
sport  to  romp,  which  last  is  a  corruption  of  it. 

Ramp,  «•  Leap,  spring ;  a  romp. 

Hamp'-ant,  12:  a.    Overgrowing  restraint 
rant ;  in  heraldry*  rearing,  as  if  to  leap. 

Rarap'-an-cy,  «.  State  of  being  rampant. 

Rim-pal'-li^m,  90 :  *.  A  creeping,  mesa 

Ram'-pten,  90 :  «.  A  creeping  plant 

RAMPART=raW-part,34 :  #.  An  elevation  round 
a  fortified  place.  eUher  a  part  of  the  works,  or  under- 
stood as  the  wholew  the  works ;  a  mound ;  sometimes 
the  platform  behind  the  parapet;  any  thing  that  de- 
fends. «% 

Ram'-pire,  #.  Rampart.  [Poet] 

To  Ram'-part,  To  Ram'-pire,  v.  «.  To  fortify. 

RAMSONS,  rftm'-soiiz,  *.  A  plant 

RAN.— See  To  Run. 

To  RANCH,  riotch,  v.  a.  To  wrench.  [Garth.] 

RANClD=raV-d(d,  a.  Strong  scented. 

Ran'-cid-neM,  #.  Quality  of  being  rancid. 

Ran-cid'-t-ty,  84 :  $.  Strong  scent  as  of  grease. 

Ran-CEs'-cbnt,  a.  Becoming  rancid. 

RANCOUR,  raW-cur,  158, 120:  •.  Deep  ma. 
lignity;  inveterate  hate. 

Rajr-cor-otM,  a.  Deeply  malignant 

Ra*/-cor-oaa-ly,  ad.  Malignantly. 

RAND=r*nd,c  A  border.  [Obs.] 

RANDOM=«r4n'-d5m,  t.  and  a.  Rowing  motion, 
attempt  without  direction;  preceded  by  at:— adj. 
Done  by  chance,  roving  without  direction. 

RANFORCE«ran'-f£urce,  9.  Ring  of  a  gno  next 
to  the  touch-hole.  [Obs.] 

RANG.— See  To  Ring. 

To  RANGE,  range,  111:  v. a,  and  it  To  set  in 
a  tow  or  rows;  to  place  in  order  or  in  ranks |  to  Uke 
in  succession  various  directions,  and  hence  to  rove 
over : — sea.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked  pro- 
perly ;  to  lie  in  a  particular  direction ;  to  take  in  suc- 
cession various  directions,  and  hence  to  rove  at  large. 

Ranee,  t.  Any  thing  placed  in  a  line ;  hence,  spe- 
cially, a  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  kitchen  grate ;  hence 
also,  a  class,  an  order;  compass  taken  by  any  thing 
excursive;  room  for  excursion ;  excursion,  wandering : 
with  a  different  etymology,  it  also  appears  to  have 
signified  a  bolting  sieve;  and  hence  to  Rang*  was 
sometimes  used  for  to  sift  meal.  " 

Ran'-g er,  36  :  t.  One  whoso  duty  carries  him  over 
certain  tracks, — an  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a 
forest;  a  dog  that  beats  the  ground;  one  who  moves 
in  a  variety  of  directions,  a  rover ;  hence  also  a  robber. 

Ran'-eeSship, «.  Oflkoe  of  the  keeper  of  a  forest 

RANK=rangk,  158  :  «.  <8ee  To  Range.)  A  row,  a 
line,  particularly  of  soldiers,  hence  in  the  plural  the 
order  of  common  soldiers ;  a  class  generally ;  a  grade : 
hence,  emphatically,  high  grade,  dignity. 

To  Rank,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  place  abreast ;  to  range 
in  a  particular  class ;  to  arrange  methodically : — neu. 
To  be  ranged ;  to  nave  a  certain  grade. 

RAN  K,  rangk,  a.  (See  Rancid.)  Strong  scented, 
rancid ;  high  tasted,  strong  m  quality ;  gross,  coarse. 

Ra*kMy,o4  Rancidly;  grossly:  See  also  below. 

Rwtk'-nesB,  #.  Strong  scent :  See  also  below. 

RANK,  rfcngk,  a.  and  ad.  (See  To  Ramp.)  High- 
growing,  luxuriant ;  bearing  strong  plants,  fruitful ; 
rampant;  raised  to  a  high  degree  :•— <ufo.    Strongly, 
fiercely ; — A  carpenter**  plane  is  set  rank  when  the 
edge  is  so  placed  that  it  will  take  off  a  large  shaving. 
RankMjr,  <ut.  Abundantly  :.  See  also  above. 
Rank'-nets,  «.  Exuberance :  See  also  above. 
To  R Ay-XL*?,  101 :  v.  ft.   To  grow  more  rank  or 
strong  in  activity  or  force,  as  the  corrosion  of  a  wound; 
to  fester ;  to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 
RAN  NY,  riV-n&i,  t.  The  shrew  mouse. 

The  achsiDM  satire,  sad  Um  prtacipln  to  wki 

Vomki  gatV-vrma.:  chairman:  p4-ptV:  itwi 
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RAP 

To  RANSACK=riir*-a4ckt  v.  a.  Tt>\ 

search  thoroughly ;  to  violate. 
RANSOM=rAV-t^m,  «.  Price  psM  foe  i 

from  captivity  or  punishment 
To  Ran'-aom,  v.  a.  To.redeem. 
Ran'-som-eT,  36 :  «.  One  that  i 
Ran'-flom-leaa,  a.  Without  ransom;  not  to 


«.     Given  s> 


To  RANlWrftnt,  v.  ft  To  rave  in  violent 

sounding  language. 
Rant,  t.  High-sounding  words,  empty  . 
Ran'-ter,   s.    A   noisy  talker;  specially,  case   e/  s 

branch  of  methodists  disowned  by  the  WesWyan*. 
Rah'-to-POLE,  «.  Wild,  roving,  rakish :  [a  rnHni|ssa? 

coinage :]  Arbuthnot  in  jest  uses  To  Ran  tip§it. 
RANULA^ri'-ni-ia,  «.  literally,  a  little  frog.— 

applied  as  a  name  to  a  soft  swelling  under  the  ioagne. 
R^-Nuy-cu-LU6,  158  :  o.  Crowfoot  a  lower. 
To  RAP=r*p,  «.  n.  and  a.  To  strike  with  nnufak, 

smart  blow;  to  knock. 
Rap,  t.  A  quick,  smart  blow,  a  knock  :  it  is  an  oU 

cant  term  for  a  counterfeit  coin. 
Rap'-per,  S.  One  that  raps;  knocker  of  a  door:   See 

also  in  the  observations  on  the  next  word. 
lb  RAP=r£p,  v.  a.  (Formerly  written  To  Rape.) 

To  snatch  or  hurry  away ;  to  hurry  out  of  himself,  to 

raise  iuto  ecstasy ;  to  seise  by  violence :  thin  verb  » 

at  present  seldom  met  with  except  in  its  participle. 

which,  instead  of  RappXD,  (114, 143,)  fcgsnually 

written  as  necessarily  ptoaounced.  via,  Ra*t:  haw- 
ever,  wc  still  say  To  rap  out,  as  *'  to  rap  out  an  oath :" 

hence,  a  Rapper,  in  cant  language,  son 

an  oath :  Torap  and  rend  is  to  seise  by 
Rjt-PA?-cwus,  (rdVpi'-sh'ua,  90) 

plunder;  seising  by  violence;  ravenous. 
Ra-pa'-ctoifa-ly,  ad.  By  rapine,  by  robbery. 
Ro-pa'-ctoaa-nesa,  #.  Quality  of  being  ra] 
Ro-pac'-t-ty,  (-piW4-tev   92)    s.    Addfctednr** 

to  plunder  i  exercise  of  plunder ;  ravenousoens. 
Rape,  S.    A  seizing,  a  taking  away ;  especially,  las 

violent  seiaure.  and  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wvuua 

against  herwill:  See  other  senses  after  aU  thewoss* 

of  the  present  class. 
0af  See  Rapid.  &c,  hereafter;  which,  related  to  tak 

class  by  its  etymology,  deflects  considerably  in  sense. 
Rap'-inb,  (raV-in,  105)  a.    Act   of  f*underi*f; 

violence,  force:  To  Rapin*  is  out  of  use. 
Rapt,  f.  A  trance,  an  ecstasy.  [Obs.]  As  apart.  «s$. 

see  the  remarks  on  the  verb. 
To  Rapt,  r.  a.  To  put  into  ecstasy.  [Obs.] 
Rapt'-er,  «.  A  plunderer,  a  ravisbar. 
Rar/-/vre,  (-tftrt,  colioq.  -choor,  147)  *.   Violent 

seizure ;  rapidity,  haste ;  commonly,  ecstasy,  transport. 
Rap'-tored,  a.  Transported.  [Thomson.] 
Rap/-/M-row8,  a.  Ecstatic  transporting. 
RAPE=ra(K,  «.  A  plant  from  the  seed  of 

is  expressed :  See  also  in  the  previous  class, 
RAPE=rapt,  s.  A  division  of  the  county  of 

of  which  there  are  six:  it  is  greater  than  a  hundred 
RAPID=rap'-id,  a.    Quick,  swift  :  en  a  «s*i*.  pL 

the  swift  parts  or  navigable  falls  in  a  river. 
RapMd-ly,  ad.  Swiftly,  with  quick  motion. 
Rap'-id-neas,  t.  Rapidity. 
Ra-pid'-t-tt/,  84 :  t.  Celerity,  swiftness. 
RAPIER,   ra'-p£-er,   90:  e.    A  sword  used  for 

thrusting  only :  The  Ra'pUr-jUM  Is  the  swtnd-fch. 
RAPINE,  &C— See  under  To  Rap,  (to  —itch.) 
RAPPAREE=rip'-pi-re*/',  s.  A  wild  Irish  jfoav 
derer,  who  carried  a  pike  which  .the  Lrisfe  caiVed  s 

R  A  PPEE=  rip-pec',  t.  A  coarse  sort  of  noast 
RAPPER.— See  under  To  Rap.  (to  strike.) 
RAPPORT,  rap-po'urt,  [Fr.]  «.  Relation,  [Ten***. 

Ai  Um  aombsTB  rsssr,  prsoeds  the  DkUoaary. 

_  gttd :  j'05,  i.t.jcw,  55 1  a, «,  v  **  ■■»>  I7h 


To  make  thin,  the 


RAT 

To  RAPT,  &c*  RAPTURE,  &o-8e*  under  To 

Rap,  (to  snatch.) 
RARE=rart,  41:  a.  Nearly  raw.  imperfectly 
roosted  or  boiled:  also  written  Rear:  the  spelling 
nearest  the  original  Saxon  would  be  Rero. 
RARE=*rart,  a.  Thin,  subtile,  not  dense ;  thinly 
scattered;  hence,  scarce,  uncommon,  anfrequent;  and 
hence,  valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found,  incom- 
parable. 

Rare'-ly,  ad.  Finely,  nicely ;  [Shake.]  seldom. 

Rare/-ness,  *.  Rarity. 

IW-rt-tjr,  *.  Thinness,  subtilty ;  the  contrary  to 
density;  inftequency,  uncommonuess. 

Ra"-ree-8bW,  8 :  t.  A  rare-show,  a  peep-show: 
they  were  chiefly  foreigners  who  exhibited  them  j  and 
the  word  took  this  form  in  attempts  to  sound  it  as  the 
exhibitors  did. 

To  Ra'-re-fy,  6 :  v.  «.  and  n 
contrary  to  condense  :—neu.  To 

Ra'-re-n"-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rareted. 

Ra'-re  fac^-fton,  89 :  «.  act  or  process  of  expanding 
°/ extending  bodies,  the  contrary  to  Condensation. 

RASCAL=raV-c£l,  x.  and  a.  Originally,  a  lean 
beast,  particularly  a  deer;  a  sorry,  mean,  dishonest 
wretch,  a  scoundrel  .—adj.  Mean,  rascally. 

Raa'-cal-ly,  a.  Mean,  sorry,  base,  worthless. 

Ra»-cal'-f-ty,  84 :  #.  In  old  authors,  the  low  mean 
part  of  the  populace  j  at  present  the  act  or  acts  of  a 
rascal 

Ras-cal'-Uon,  90 :  t.  One  of  the  lowest  people. 

To  RASE,  raw,  v.  a.  To  graze  or  touch  superficially 
tn  passing;  to  skim;  to  erass:  in  these  senses  it  is 
obsolescent;  in  other  applications  it  is  spelled  To 
Raze,  which  see. 

Rase,  137:  #.  A  grazing;  an  ensure.  [Obs.] 

RASrfar&sh,  a.  Acting  hastily,  without  caution, 
precipitate :  in  obsolete  senses,  requiring  haste ;  sud- 

Rash'-ly,  ad.  With  rashness,  precipitately. 

Raah'-neas,  *.  Quality  of  being  rash;  temerity. 

Rash'-ling,  t.  A  rath  person.  [Sylvester.  1621.] 

RASH=raah,  «.  A  kind  of  silk  tuff.  [Obs.] 

H  ASH=rash>  «.  Efflorescence  or  breaking  out. 

To  RASH,  rash,  v.  a.  To  cut,  to  split.  [Spenser. 

Rash'-cr,  «.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 

RASP=rrfcp,  11  :  t.   A  raspberry. 
RaafZ-ber-ry,  $..  A  delicious  berry  that  grows  on  a 
species  of  bramble.  iST  The  b  becomes  mute :  see  143. 

To  RASP=rasp,  11  :  r.  a.  To  rub  to  powder  wife 

a  very  rough  file. 
Rasp,  t.  A  large  rough  file. 
Rasp-er,  36 :  *.  A  scraper. 
Rasp'-o-tor-y,  #.  A  surgeon's  rasp.  [Wiseman.] 
RASURE,  ra'-zh'oor,  147  :  «.  An  erasure. 
RAT=ra"t,  g.  An  animal  of  the   mouse  kind,   but 


larger,  thai  infests  buildings :  To  emeU  a  rat,  to  sus- 

the^ 

nt  t< 

Ms  poli 
sake  of  nibbling  the  public  wealth,  in  company  with 


pect  something,  and  be  on 

for  prey:  To  Rat  is  a  cant  term  or  modern  use  ap- 
plied to  one  who  deserts  his  political  party  for  the 


watch  for  it,  as  a  cat 
at  is  a  cant  term  of  modern  use  ai 


others  who  happen  to  be  or  seem  likely  to  be  in  closer 

contact  with  it 
Rata'-bane,  $.  Poison  for  rats. 
RATABLE,  &C— See  under  Rate. 
RATAFIA,  raV-d-fe'/-a,cotfoo.  rSf-i-fet",  [Sp.] 

$.  8pirituous  liquor  flavoured  with  kernels  of  apricots. 
RATAN=r<3-tan',  *.  An  Indian  cane. 
RATCHsr&tch,  t.  A  wheel  in  a  striking  clock.  . 
Ratch'-et,  t.  A  small  tooth  in  a  watch  which  keeps 

the  fusee  from  going  back  in  winding  up. 
R  ATE=rate,   t.  Something  supposed  or  laid  down 

sis  of  a  certain  value  in  relation  to  which  other  things 

are  estimated  $  the  price  of  other  things  with  relation 

to  a  standard;  an  allowance  according  to  a  standard ; 


RAV 

comparative  value;  estimation;  degree;  rank;  a  tax 
according  to  the  value  of  each  one's  possessions  in  a 
parish. 

To  Rate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  vame  at  a  certain  rate ;  to 
determine  the  degrees  or  proportions  of  with  regard  to 
parts  that  make  no  a  whole :— sea.  To  make  an  esti- 
mate ;  to  be  placed  In  a  certain  rank  or  degree. 

Ra'-ttr,  «.  One  who  rates. 

To  R  ATE=ratt,  v.  a.  To  chide  vehemently 

Ra'-ting, «.  A  chiding,  a  scolding. 

RATH=.r£ft,  9t  ^  haL  [Spenser  en  Ireland,] 

RATH=rraih,  111:  a.  and  4d.  Early,  soon,  coming 
before  the  usual  time  i—adv.  Soon,  betimes.  [Obs.] 

Ratn'-er,  ad.  (Origiaatty,  the  comparative  of  the  pre 
vious  word.)  Sooner;  with  more  early  thought :  with 
more  early  will;  hence,  preferably;  with  preferable 
expression;  especially:  To  have  rather,  to  desire  in 
preference. 

7b  RATIFY,  r*tf4-fy,  106,  6 :  v.  «.  To  confirm ; 
to  approve  and  sanction,  to  settle. 

Rat"-W-er,  ».  He  or  that  which  ratifies. 

Rat'4-f«-ca"-/wn,  *.  Act  of  ratifying ;  confirmation. 

RATIO,  ra'-ehe-i,  147 :  $.  Literally,  reason ;  the 
relation  which  one  thing  has  to  another  of  the  same 
kind. 

7b  Rat'-j-oc/'-i-natb,  (raah/4-5aVr-l-nlte)  t».  n. 

To  argue,  to  reason. 
Rai'-i-oc//-*-na/-tive,  105 :  a.  Argumentative. 
Ra/'-i-oc'-*-na"-/ion,  89 :  *.   The  act  or  process  of 

deducing  consequences  from  premises. 
Rat^'Ios-al,  (rash'-un-al)  a,  and  s.   Having  the 

power  of,  or  agreeable  to  reason*  wise  >-a  A  rational 

Rat'-ion-al-ly,  ad.  Reasonably. 

RaZ-ton-al-neat,  ».  State  of  being  rational. 

Ra/'-ioD-al-fot,  9.  One  who  proceeds  wholly  on 
reason :  it  has  been  applied  as  a  name  to  a  class  ot 
latitudinarian  divines. 

Ra/-wn-al"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  The  power  of  reason ; 
sanity  of  mind ;  reasonableness. 

RA'-r/-o-NA"-LP,  101 :  «.  A  detail  with  reasons;  a 
theoretical  solution  or  explanation. 

RATION,  ra'-ahun,  89 :  #.  A  military  allowance 
or  share  of  provisions :  it  is Telated  to  rate  and  ratio. 

RATLlN»raV-liU,  $.  A  line  traversing  the  shrouds. 

RATTEEN-rSt-tetn',  s.  A  kind  of  stuff 

7b  RATTLE,  r$t'-tl,  101 :  v.n.  and  a.  To  make 
a  noise  by  frequent  collision  without  gingling;  to 
speak  eagerly  and  noisily :— act  To  move  anything 
so  as  to  make  a  clatter;  to  stun  with  noise;  to  rafl  at 
with  clamour. 

Ratf-tl*,  t.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated ;  empty 
loud  talk ;  a  talkative  man ;  an  instrument  for  making 
a  clattering  noise:  it  is  also  applied  as  another  name 
for  the  herb  Lousetcort:  in  the  plural,  it  is  the  popular 
name  for  the  croup. 

Rat'-tling,  S.  A  clattering. 

••y  The  compounds  are  Raf'tle-head'ed.  (giddy;)  liar". 
tle-tnake',  (a  kind  of  serpent,  said  to  have  a  fascinating 
power,  whose  approach  is  heard  by  the  rattle  of  his 
tail ;)  Ratrtle-tnak+roof.  (said  to  be  a  remedy  against 
the  bite  of  thosnake';)  fee. 

RAUCOUS,  raV-cus,  120  :  a.  Hoarse,  harsh. 

Rau'-ct-ty,  105  t  «.  Hoarseness;  loud  rough  noise. 

R AUGHT,  fiwt,  Reached :  See  To  Reach.  [Obs.] 

7b  RAVAGE-riV-age,  99 :  v.  a.  To  lay  waste; 

to  sack,  to  spoil,  to  pillage,  to  plusnler. 
Rav*-age,  «.  Spoil,  ruin,  waste. 
Rav'-a-geT,  2,  36 :  «.  Spoiler  ;  plunderer. 
7b  RAVE=ravt,  v.  w.    To  be  delirious,  to  talk  ir 

rationally;  to  burst  into  furious  exclamations,  as  if 

mad ;  to  dote,  a  sense  hardly  proper. 
Ra'-ver,  *.  One  that  raves  or  Is  furious. 
Ra'-ving,  *.  Furious  exclamation. 
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mish-un,  i,  e,  mimon,  165 :  vfih-uo,  t.  e,  vition,  165 :  (*5n,  166 : 
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RE- 


T«  eu- 
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Ra-ving-ty,  ad.  With  raving;  distractedly. 
To  RAVEL,  raV-vl,  114:  «.  a.  and  it. 
tangle,  to  entwist  one  with  another;   to  involve; 
perplex;  tohnrry  over  confusedly:  fo  rood  out, 
EeX  by  Shakspeaxe.  U  to  unweave  :-««*.  To  work  in 
perplexity;  toftll  into  perplexity :  To  ravel  out,  in  a 
neuter  tense,  Is  to  be  unwoven. 
RAVELIN«raV-£-ITn,  colloq.  raV-lin,   $.    A 

work  with  two  facet  placed  before  the  counterscarp. 
RAVEN,  ra'-vn,  114:  #.  A  large  black  bird. 
To  RAVEN,  raV-vn,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  reave  or 
obUin  by  violence ;  to  devour  with  rapacity :  -  nem.  To 
prey  with  rapacity. 
Rav'-en-er,  f.  A  fierce  devourer. 
Rav'-en-tng,  *.  Violent  plundering  or  devouring. 
Rav'-en-o«*,  120:  a,  Furiously  voracious. 
Rav'-en-ow-ly,  aa\  With  raging  voracity. 
Rav'-en-OMB-neaa,  #.  Rage  for  prey  ;  voracity. 
Rav'-in,  *.  and  a.    Prey ;  food  got  by  violence : — 

adj.  [Shaka.3  Ravenous. 
RAVINE,  rtl-vent',  104:  #.  A  long  deep  hollow 
worn  by  a  stream  or  torrent  ;  a  deep  pass:  it  is  re- 
Uted  etymologlcally  to  the  previous  words. 
To  RAVlSH=faV-iRh,  v.  a.    (Compare  To  Rap. 
to  snatch ;  and  its  relations.)   To  take  away  by  vio- 
lence; to  constuprate  by  force ;  to  enrapture,  to  trans- 
port. 
Rav'-ish-er,  *.  One  that  ravishes. 
RavMsh-ing,  a.  and  *.  Delighting :— «.  Rapture. 
Rav'-Uh-ing-ty,*"/.  To  extremity  of  delight. 
Rav'-ish-ment,  9.  X  seising  as  by  force  ;  transport, 

rapture ;  forcible  constupration.  rape. 
RAWW&a,  a.  Destitute  of  that  which  should  coyer 
or  protect  the  substance  underneath ;  bare  of  skin; 
sore;   bare  of  flesh;   immature,  not  ripe,  not  con. 
cocted ;  green  in  years  or  experience;  not  cooked  by 
Are ;  not  worked  up,  yet  in  material ;  not  mixed ; 
that  gives  a  sense  of  nakedness  or  want  of  protection, 
cokl,  chill,  and  damp. 
RawMy,  ad.  In  a  raw  manner. 
Raw'-ness,  * .  State  of  being  raw. 
Raw'-ial),  a.  Cold  with  damp. 
Raw'- bone,  a.    Having  bones  scarcely  covered  with 

flesh. 
Raw'-head,  120:  *.  Spectre  named  to  fright  children. 
RAY«rau,  #.  (See  Radial,  Set)    A  line  of  light.— a 
beam ;  any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual ;  in  botany, 
the  same  as  Radius,  which  see. 
To  Ray,  v.  a.  To  streak ;  to  shoot  forth, 
RayMeas,  a.  Destitute  of  rays,  dark. 
RAY=ra\j,  «.  Array:  it  is  also  found  as  the  name  of 

a  ftsh ;  and  likewise  of  a  herb. 
To  Ray,  v.  a.   To  array :  It  may  also  be  found  for 

To  Beray,  to  foul. 
R  AZE=raz<,  «.  A  race,  (a  root :)  See  Race. 
To  RAZE=raxt,  v.  a.   To  cut  clear  off;  to  erate  : 
(See  To  Rase ;)  to  cut  from  the  foundation,  to  over- 
throw, to  subvert. 
Ra'-zvre,  (-zh'oor)  «.— See  Rasure. 
Ra'-ior,  38:    f.    That  which  taxes,— -a  knife  for 

shaving. 
Ra'-zor-a-bl*,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved.  [Shaks.] 
eyThe  compounds  are  Ba'xor-biU,  (a  bird ;)  Ra*Mor- 

fish;  &c. 
Ra-zkb',  2 :  *.  A  ship  of  war  cut  down. 
RE-.  A  prefix   of  Latin  origin,  denoting  iteration,  or 
backward  action :  though  In  many  words  compounded 
with  it,  there  is  little  or  nothing  added  to  the  primitive 
meaning:  it  is  added  arbitrarily  to  verbs  and  verbal 
nouns,  so  that  either  more  or  fewer  than  those  in- 
serted  might  be  exhibited  in  a  dictionary.    The  word 
As  Is  also  met  with  in  some  Latin  adverbial  phrases 
In  frequent  use ;  as  Re  infect d,  the  thing  or  business  I 
being  left  undone  or  unaccomplished.  > 
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To  Rk'-aMORb",  «.  a.  To  suck  op  again. 


Re/-ab-80rp"-/ion,  «.  Process  of  absorbing. 
Rb'-AOCBsV,  s.  Visit  renewed. 
To  REACH=rettch,  v.  a.  and  *.    (Obe.  pmri, 
Raught }  To  extend,  to  stretch;  to  attain  by  the  hand 
or  the  whole  body ;  or  by  an  Instrument,  as  a  muctve 
weapon;  to  extend  to;  to  overreach :— aeu.  To  be  ex- 
tended ;  to  penetrate;  to  make  efforts  to  attain:  it  is 
sometimes  written  for  To  Retch  j  which  see. 
Reach,  «.    Act  of  reaching  ;    power  of   reaching ; 
power    intellectual;  contrivance,  deep   thought;   a 
fetch,  an  artifice;   tendency;    extent;  the  distance 
between  two  points  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  the 
current  flows  in  a  straight  course, 
Reach'-eT,  t.  One  that  reaches. 
To  RE-ACT=re-act',  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  Re-.)  To 
act  or  perform  a  second  time:— »c*.  To  return  on  ins- 
pulse  or  impression,  to  act  in  opposition. 
Re-ac'-Zion,  «.  Counter-action,  or  the  resistance  of  a 

bodyto  the  Impulse  of  another. 
To  READ=retd,      \  v.  a.  and  n.  To  discover  by 
I  Read,  r&J,  135,  >  characters  or  marks ;  to  gather 
Rbad,  r£d,  120,  ]  knowledge  by  observation;  in 
old  authors,  to  know  fully ;  to  imagine ;  to  fiuaoy ;  in 
the  especial  and  ordinary  sense,  to  peruse  any  thing 
written,  either  alien tly  or  audibly :— »«.  To  persons 
the  act  of  reading;  to  be  studious  in  books:  in  old 
authors,  to  tell,  to  declare. 
Read,  «.  Saying,  sentence;  counsel.  [Obs.] 
Read'-eT,  *.  One  that  reads,  with  allusion  to  silent 
study  or  the  audible  act ;  one.studious  of  books  i  one 
whose  office  is  to  read  or  correct  for  the  press;  one 
whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in  a  church;  hence. 
Reader-ship. 
Read'-a-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  read. 
Read'- in  g,  *.  Act  of  perusing ;  study  of  books ;  a 
lecture,  or  prelection ;  an  audible  delivery  of  an  a  attar's 
language  in  full  correspondence  with  the  presumed 
original  conceptions ;  a  particular  interpretation  of  a 
passage  j  (in  the  last  three  senses,  the  word  U  liable 
to  the  plural  number.) 
Rfi^D,  (r£d,  120)  a.  Instructed  in  books;  as  wet*- 

read,  little-read. 
READILY,  READINESS.— See  Ready. 
RE-. — See  before  Reabsorb. 
Ra^-DEP^-noN,  89  :  s.  Recovery,  a  regaining. 
To  RbF-ad^ouks",  (-jurn,  120)  r.  a.    To  adjoin* 

again. 
To  Rb'-AD-JUSt",  v.  a.  To  settle  or  order  again. 
To  Rk'-ad  kit",  v.  a.  To  let  in  again. 
Re'-ad-mis"-fton,  147  :  «.  Act  of  admitting  again. 
To  Rk'-^-dopt",  V.  a.  To  adopt  again. 
To  Rk'-^-DORh",  v.  a.  To  adorn  anew. 
RK,-AD-VBU,/-TBN-cr,  *.  Act  of  reviving. 
READY,  rSd'4\j,  120, 105  :  a.  and  ad.  Prepared 
so  that  there  can  be  no  delay;  prompt;  hot  to  seek ; 
being  at  the  point;  being  at  hand;  wetting,  cat.,  r. 
quick;  easy;  not  embarrassed,  not  slow:  To  m«sr 
ready,  to  make  things  ready;  in  some  counties  ibry 
say  To  Ready :— adv.    Readily:  it  is  also  used  sub- 
stantively for  ready  money,  but  the  expression  is  low. 
Rtfad'-i-ly,  ad.  Quickly ;  without  delay ;  cheerflallv* 
Read'-i-ness,  #.  State  of  being  ready  :  promptitude. 
RE-.—  See  before  Re-absorb. 
Rk,-af-firm'/-^nck,  i.  Second  confirmation. 
Rb-a'-OBNT,  1.  A  substance  employed   in  chembtrr 
to  precipitate  another  in  solution,  or  to  detect  the  in- 
gredients of  a  mixture. 
RB/-AO-aifc4-VA'/-r;oN>  89  :  «.    In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  the  last  monitory  published  after  three  ad- 
monitions, and  before  the  last  excommuuicatkm. 
REAK=reck,  t.  A  rush.  [Drant,  1566.] 
REAL=re'-<51,  tf.  and  «.  Actually  being  or  existing: 
true,  genuine;  relating  to  things,  not  persons ;  ia  law. 
consisting  of  things  immovable,  as  land :— s.  A  i 


Tbe  wheiaes  entire,  aad  tbs  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Re'-fll-ly,  ad.  With  actual  existence ;  truly. 

Re'-al-ist,  9.  One  who  opposed  the  Nominalists:  tee 
Nominalist. 

Re-al'-t-tv,  84,  105  :  «.  That  which  it.  not  merely 
that  whic'j  seems;  truth;  something  intrinsically 
important:  Re'-al-ty  has  been  used  lor  the  same,  but 
this  in  Milton  has  another  meaning :  see  under  Realm. 

To  Re'-al-ize,  r.  a.  To  bring  into  being  or  into  act ; 
to  convert  into  land,  as  money. 

Re'-al-i-sa'-fion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  realising. 

REALM,  relm,  120  :  s.  A  kingdom,  a  king's  do- 
minion \  less  frequently,  kingly  government. 

Ra^ii.-Tr,  *.  Adherence  to  a  king,  loyalty :  see  aLs« 
Reality.  [Milton.] 

REAM=recm,  s.  A  bundle  of  paper.  20  quires. 

Tu  REANIMATE,  &c— See  lower. 

To  REAP=retp,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  cut  with  a  sickle 
at  harvest ;  to  gather,  to  obtain  :—**«.  To  harvest. 

Reap'-*T,  *.  Harvestman  who  uses  the  sickle. 

Reap'-'ing-took,  118:  «.  A  sickle. 

RE-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  Re-an'-J-matb,  v.  a.  To  revive,  to  restore  to  life. 

To  Rk'-an-nejc",  188  :  v.  a.  To  annex  again. 

To  Re'-ap-par^-el,  v.  a.  To  clothe  again. 

Rb'-ap-PBAr"-^NCE,  i.  Act  of  appearing  again. 

Re'-ap-pli-ca"-/M>n,  89  :  *.  Act  of  applying  anew. 

To  Rk'-as-ckmd",  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mount  again. 

REAR,  a.  See  Rare,  (raw,)  and  alap  under  To  Rear. 

REAR— rert,  s.  That  which  is  behind  or  back- 
wards  ;  the  hind  part;  the  Inst  iu  class  or  order. 

Rear'- Ward,  $.  The  last,  the  end;  train  behind;  the 
last  troop:  it  is  spelled  Rereward,  Isaiah  lii.  13; 
IviiL  8. 

IV  Other  compounds  are  Rear-ad'miral,  Bear  -guard, 
Rear'-rank,  fcc— See  Rearmouse  hereafter. 

7b  REAR=rer<,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  raise,  to  lift;  to 
bring  up;  to  breed;  to  rouse:  in  old  authors,  to 
achieve  :-**«.  To  throw  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  as 
ahorse. 

Rear,  adv.  Roused,  early.  [Provincial ;  Gay.] 

REAR'-MOUSE=«rcr*-mowc<,  s.  Literally,  a 
raw  mouse,  i.  e.  without  fur,  (see  Rare;)  the  leather, 
winged  bat. 

REASON,  re'-xn,  103.  151,  114:  *.  That  caps, 
citv  in  roan  by  which,  when  two  things  are  mentally 
suggested,  he  understands  them  relatively,  and  in  this 
mauner  has  a  notion  ot  knowledge  of  them  over  and 
above  the  mere  suggestions,  and  with  this  further 
power,  that  each  notion  so  gained  becomes  a  step  to 
further  know  led  ge:  or  to  the  same  purpose,  but  with 
reference  to  the  difference  between  man  and  the  infe- 
rior animals,  it  may  otherwise  be  defined  the  power 
of  abstraction,  or  of  perceiving  what  is  common  to  two 
or  more  thing*,  and  so  of  acquiring  motives  of  action 
distinct  from  appetite  alone,  or  instinct,  or  habit :  it  is 
a  passive,  not  an  active  power  .—our  will,  while  we  are 
awake  and  while  our  faculties  are  healthy,  lying  over 
other  parts  of  our  nature,  (see  Thinking.)  but  never 
over  our  reason,  which  cannot,  if  it  understand  at  all, 
hut  understand  in  one  way:  it  is  not  acquirable,  and 
it  can  no  otherwise  be  agisted  than  by  the  suggestions 
sought  for  or  presented:  in  some  degree  it  is  inherent 
in  every  man  not  being  entirely  an  idiot ;  but  in  dif- 
ferent men  its  force  varies,  and  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual it  is  not  equal  iu  force  with  respect  to  all  sugges- 
turns,  one  msn  having  a  quick  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  quantity,  but  not  of  quality,  or  of  some 
kinds  of  quality,  but  not  of  others;  and  mceverta:  in 
itself,  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature,  it4s 
what  we  call  wrong  conclusions,  be- 


never  erroueous ,  ..  _  _ . 

ing  conclusions  obtained  by  some  artificial  process 
taking  the  place  of  reason,  (as  an  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion wrongly  worked  by  a  rule  learned  implicitly,  or 
a  conclusion  obtained  by  the  extremes  and  means  of 
an  Aristotelian  syllogism  when  the  rules  of  the  art  are 
unwarily  violated.)  or  they  are  conclusions  just  in 
themselves,  and  wrong  only  as  regards  the  assump- 
tions or  suggestions  out  of  which  they  arise:  it  it  a 

Tbe  sign  =  U  u*«d  after  modes  oUpclUag  that  havo  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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G >wer  which  may  however  be  lost,  bat  the  loss  Is 
iotcy,  not  madness ;  the  madman  continues  to  rea- 
son, but  because  of  the  distemper  or  disorgauization, 
original  or  superinduced,  of  other  parts  of  his  nature, 
(a  depravation  not  always  of  the  head  only,  not  of  the 
imagination  alone,  but  often  of  the  appetites  and  affec- 
tions, or  what  we  call  tbe  heart,*)  he  is  incapable  of 
reasoning  to  a  wholesome  end:  with  regard  to  the 
idiot,  bis  case  is  differeut ;  he  does  not  reason  at  all, 
and  we  properly  say  he  understand*  not,  because  he 
ha*  no  understanding,  or  because  he  has  lost  It:— 
ground  or  priuciple;  cause  efficient;  cause  final; 
argument;  motive;  ratiocination;  lust  account:  Just 
view  of  things ;  conduct  such  as  the  state  of  things 
requires. 

To  Rea'-ton,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  apply  tbe  faculty  of 
reason  in  order  to  understand  something;  to  discourse 
with  another  in  order  to  make  him  understand  some, 
thing  by  adducing  premises,  and  connecting  their  con- 
sequences ;  to  debate  :—act.  To  examine  rationally. 

Rea -#on-er,  t.  One  who  reasons. 

Rea'-ion-ing,  t.  The  act  of  applying  the  reason  in 
order  to  obtain  truth ;  the  act  of  arguing  with  another 
in  order  to  communicate  truth. 

Rea'-son-a-blr,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason; 
acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally ;  agreeable  to 
reason;  not  immoderate. 

Rea'-sou-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

Realtor) -a-ble  nets,  *.  Faculty  of  reason  ;  agree- 
ableness  to  reason;  compliance  with  reason;  mode- 
ration. 

Rea'-son-less,  a.  Void  of  reason. 

RE-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  R  h'-A  s-  sbm"-ble,  r.  a.  and  *.  To  assemble  anew. 

Re'-as-sem/'-blafce,  t.  State  of  being  re-assembled. 

To  Re'-as-hbut",  v.  o.  To  assert  anew. 

To  Rb'-as-sumb",  v.  a.  To  resume. 

7b  RE/-AS-sr/RE//,  (-tUh-'OoV,  147)  v.  a.  To  assure 
after  alarm  or  trepidation ;  also,  to  assure  an  assurer. 

Re/-a*W-reT,  *.  He  who  assures  the  first  assurer. 

To  Rb/-at-TBMPT//,  156  :  v.  a.  To  try  again. 

To  Rk'-baP-tixb",  v.  a.  To  baptise  again. 

Re-bap'-ti-za*-/u>n,  89  :  ».  Renewal  of  baptism. 

REASTY,  reV-t&j,  120:  a.  Rusty,  as  bacon. 
[Skelton.] 

REATE=re<t,  *.  Long  small  water-grass.  [Is.  Wal.] 

To  REAVE^revt,  v.  a.  (pret.  and  part.  ReTt.) 
To  take  by  violence  or  stealth;  to  bereave. 

To  REBATE*=re-baV,  v.  a.  To  blunt.  [Drydcn .] 

Re-ba teamen  t,  t.  Diminution. 

REBECK=re/-b5ck,  s.  A  three- stringed  fiddle. 

REBEL=*rW-8l,  #.  and  a.  One  who  opposes  law- 
ful authority  bv  acts  of  violence  '.—adj.  Rebellious. 

To  Rk-bbi/,  8o  :  v.  n.  To  rise  in  rebellion, 

Re-belMer,  f.  One  that  rebels,  a  rebel 

Re-UEi/-L/OV,  (-yikn,  146)  S.  Insurrection  against 
lawful  authority. 

Re-bel'-/ibiffl,  120  :  a.  Opposing  lawful  authority. 

Re-bel'-ZiOttS-ly,  ad.    In  a  rebellious  manner. 

Re-bel'-/io.vs-ne88,  «•  Disposition  to  rebel. 

RE-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  Re-bel'-loft,  8 :  v.  n.  To  bellow  in  return. 

Re'-co-a^-WON,  89 :  t.  Return  of  a  bellowing  sound. 

To  Re-bound7,  31 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spring  back,  to 
start  back  i—act.  To  drive  back;  to  reverberate. 

Re-bound',  82 :  *.  Act  of  rebounding. 

To  Re-brace',  v.  a.  To  braco  again. 

To  Re-breathe',  v.  tt.  To  breathe  again. 

To  Re-bctili/,  (-bild,  120)  v.  a.  To  re-edify. 

REBUFF=re-buff',  *.  A  beating  back;  reper- 
cussion ;  a  sadden  check,  refusal. 

To  Re- buff',  v.  a.  To  oppose  with  sudden  violence. 

To  REBUKE=re-bukV,  v.  a.  To  chide. 


Consonants;  mtah-un,  •'.  e.  mission,  165 :  vi»h-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  then,  166, 
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Re-buke',  #.  Reprehension ;  objurgation. 

Re-bu'-keT,  «•  A  chider,  a  reprehender. 

Re-buke'-fi<ll117:  a.  Full  of  rebuke.  TObt.] 

REBUS=*reM)U8,  *.  An  enigmatical  representation 
of  a  name  by  pictures  or  emblem*. 

To  REBUT=re-but/,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  repel,  to 
oppose  by  argument :—**».  To  retire  back;  in  law, 
to  return  an  answer. 

Re-butMer,  «.  Answer  to  a  rejoinder. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  RaXMi/,  (-dt\»l,  1 12)  195  :  v.  a.  To  call  back, 
to  call  again ;  to  revoke. 

Re-Cfll',  82  :  f.  Act  ox  power  of  calling  back. 

To  Re-cant',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  recal,  to  retract: — 
mm.  To  revoke  a  declaration. 

Re-cant/-er,  36  :  «.  One  who  recants. 

Re'-can-ta"-fwn,  89  :  *.  Retraction. 

To  Rb'-c^-pac/'-j-tate,  59:  v,a.  To  qualify  sgain. 

To  Re/-c^-pit/'-u-late,  147 :  v.  a.  To  repeat  the 
heads  or  sum  of  what  has  already  been  said. 

Re,-ca-pit//-u-la/-tor-y,  a.  Repeating  again. 

Re,-ca-pit/-u-la//-/»onf  *.  A  summing  up. 

Re-cap'-tore,  (-t&re,  147)  #.  A  prise  recovered 
from  those  who  had  taken  it. 

To  Re-car/-/ ure,  v.  a.  To  capture  again. 

To  Re-car'-nj-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  re-eonvcrt  to  flesh. 

To  Re-car'-RV,  105  :  v.  a.  To  carry  back. 

To  Re-cast7, 1 1  :  v.  a.  To  throw  again  ;  to  remould. 

To  Re-cede',  v.  n.  To  fall  back,  to  retreat;  to  de- 
sist ;  to  relax  a  claim. 

Re-cess/,  &c — 8ee  in  its  place. 

RECEIPT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  RECEIVE=r£-cevef,  103,  189:  v.  a.  To  take 
or  obtain,  whether  by  voluntary  or  involuntary  act;  to 
embrace  intellectually j  to  allow,  to  admit ;  to  enter- 
tain as  a  guest. 

Re-ceiv'-ed-ness, «.  General  allowance. 

Re-ceiv'-eT,  *.  He  or  that  which  receives  ;  specially, 
an  officer  appointed  to  receive  public  money ;  one  who 
receives  the  sacrament;  one  who  co-operates  with  a 
robber  by  taking  the  goods  which  lie  steals ;  the  ves- 
sel into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from  the  still ;  the 
vessel  of  the  air-pump  which  is  exhausted  in  order  to 
receive  the  subjects  of  experiment 

Re-ceiv'-a-blef,  a.  That  may  be  received. 

Re-ceiv'-a-bk-negs,  ».  Capability  of  receiving. 

Re-ckiPT7,  (-cefc,  157)  *.  Act  of  receipt ;  place  of 
receiving;  reception;  a  writing  acknowledging  the 
taking  of  money  or  goods ;  a  recipe. 

Rs-CEF-Tii-ci.fi,  101  :  s,  A  vessel  or  place  into 
which  any  thing  is  received. 

*»*  This  is  one  of  the  mords  over  which  fashion  relaxes 
its  sway  in  favour  of  the  more  consistent  accentuation : 
compare  Acceptable. 

Re-cep'-tar-y,  «.  Thing  received.  [Brown.] 

Re-cep'-t*-btl"-j-ty,  «.  Possibility  of  receiving,  or 
of  being  received. 

Re-cep'-fion,  89  :  f.  Act  of  receiving  ;  power  of  re- 
ceiving ;  admission  of  something  communicated ;  act 
of  containing;  welcome,  entertainment;  admitted 
opinion ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  recovery. 

Re-cep'-tive,  105 :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  admit- 
ting what  is  communicated;  lfe'c*pfie"ity,  the  corre- 
spondent noun,  also  occurs. 

Re-cep'-tor-y,  a.  Generally  admitted. 

Rk-ciV-jent,  (-ySnt,  146)  ».  The  receiver,  that  to 
which  any  thing  is  communicated  j  the  receiver  in  dis- 
tillation. 

Rec'-i-pe,  (reW-*-pH  92»  105»  101)  «•  Orally, 
••  Take  "—the  first  word  of  a  physician's  prescription ; 
hence  the  prescription  itself. 

RE-. — See  before  Reabsorb. 

To  Rk-cei/-k-brate,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  again. 
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To  Re-CBNSb',  v.  a.  To  review,  to  revise. 
Re-cen'-«u>n,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Review. 
RECENT=re'-d?nt,  a.  New,  not  of  Ion 

not  antique)  fresh. 
Re'-cerJt-ly,  ad.  Newly,  freshly. 
Re'-cent-ness,  #.  Newness,  freshness. 
RECEPTACLE,  &c,  RECEPTION.- 

der  To  Receive. 

RECESS=*r£-c£aB',  *•  (Compare  To 
withdrawing)  retirement,  retreat;  remission  or  'i 
pension;  removal  j  private  abode;  secret  part. 

Re-cei'-ston,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Act  of  retreating. 

7bRECHANGE,  r£-chavngt',  1 1 1 :  v.  a.  (See 
Re-.)  To  change  again. 

To  Re-charge7,  v.  a.  To  charge  or  attack  again. 

RECHEAT=ri-cheat/,  f.  In  hunting,  a  recal  t* 
the  dogs  on  the  horn. 

To  Re-cheat/,  v.  n.  To  blow  the  recheat 

To  RECIDIVATE,  reW-£-d?,-irit*,  w.  it.  To 
mil  back,  to  backslide.  [Disused.] 

Recy-i-di"-vo«8,  120  :  a.  Subject  to  backslide. 

Rec'-t-di-va"-lt*©n,  6,  89 :  «.  A  backsliding. 

RECIPE,  RECIPIENT.— See  under  To  Receive. 

RECIPROCAL  c=rJ-ctj/-ri-cal,  a.  Acting  m 
vicissitude,  alternate ;  mutual ;  interchangeable. 

Re-cip'-ro-cal-ly,  ad.  With  reciprocation. 

Re-cip'-ro-cal-ness,  $.  Mutual  return. 

To  Re-cip'-ro-cate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  act  inter- 
changeably : — act.  To  interchange. 

Re-cip'-ro  car/-/ion,  «.  Interchange ;  alternation. 

Rec'W-prcV'-i-ty,  (rSss,4-pr8sa,/-4-t£$.  84,  92, 
105)  *.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right 

RECISION,  ri-cfrh'-un,   147 :  $.    The 
cutting  off. 

To  RECITE=ri-cik',  v.  a.  and  *.  To  i 
repeat;  to  enumerate ;  to  tell  over  :~**v.  To  i 
something  learned. 

Re-cite*,  #.  A  recital.  [Temple.] 

Re-ci'-ter,  s.  One  who  recites ;  one  who  j 
audibly  what  has  been  previously  studied. 

Re-ci'-tal,  $.  Repetition,  rehearsal. 

Rec/-i-ta"-/ion,  92,  89 :  *.  Rehearsal,  repetition  at 
something  learned. 

Rbc/-i-im-t/ve",  (rcW4-t£-tcv<P,  104)*.  A  kind 
of  tuneful  pronunciation,  imitating  speech,  though 
decidedly  of  the  nature  of  sons*— chant :  the  original 
Italian  word  is  Rec'itntf'vo,  still  sometimes  used. 

Rec/-i*-ta-tive//-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  recitative. 

To  RECK=rfck,  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  care,  to  heed,  to 
mind: — act.  To  heed,  to  care  for:  **  It  recks  [to}  me 
not,"  it  is  counted  not  by  me,  or  I  care  not. 

ReckMess,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  mindless. 

ReckMeu-ness,  «.  Carelessness :  sometimes  written 
toretchlestneu,  as  in  17th  of  the  Art.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 

To  Rec'-xon,  1 14 :  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  number,  to 
count ;  to  esteem,  to  account : — men.  To  compote ;  to 
state  an  account,  followed  by  with ;  to  charge  to  ac- 
count, with  on ;  to  give  an  account ;  to  pay  a  penalty, 
with/w;  to  call  to  punishment,  followed  by  with;  to 
lay  stress  or  dependence,  with  on  or  upon. 

Rec'-kon-er,  f*  One  who  computes  or  calculates. 

Rec'-kon-ing,  «•  Account  taken ;  specially,  the  charge 
of  a  host,  estimation ;  Reck" oniug- booh!,  a  book  of  re- 
ceipt* and  expenses. 

To  RECLAlM=r&-claun',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  call 
back  from  error,  to  reform;  to  rednce  to  a  desired 
state;  to  recal;  to  recover:— neu.  [Pope.]  To  exclaim. 

Re-claim',  I.  Reformation  ;  recovery.  [Spenser] 

Re-claim'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed. 

Re-claim'- ant,  12  :  «.  A  contradictor. 

Re-claim'-less,  a.  Not  to  be  reclaimed. 


act    of 
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Rec'-la-ma'-fion,  92,  89  I  *.  Recovery. 

To  RECLINE=r£-clint',  v.  a.  and  ».  To  lean 

bock;  to  lean  sideways : — not.  To  lean. 
Re-dine',  a.  Leaning,  reclining.  [Milton.] 
Rec'-li-na"-/ibn,  92,  89  :  t.  Act  of  reclining. 
To  RECLOSE,  r£-cloze',  v.  a.  To  shut  again. 
To  RECLUDE,  r^-d'OBd',  109:  v.a.  To  unclose- 

this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  Latin,  and 

as  used  by  Harvey;  but  the  following  derivatives, 

originally  through  ignorance,  as  Fuller  says,  have  the 

contrary  meaning. 
Rk-clctsb!',  (ri-cl'SSce')  *.  and  a.  One  shut  up,  a 

retired  person :— adj.  Shut  up,  retired :  To  Recluse  is 

disused. 
Re-clwse'-ly,  ad.  In  retirement ;  as  a  recluse. 
Re-cUse'-ness, *.  Retirement. 
Re-cl»/-8ive,  C-Civ,  105)  a.  Affording  concealment. 
Re-cltt'-tion,  (-xhun,  147)  #.  8tate  of  a  recluse. 

RECOAGU  LATJON,      r£'-co-ag'-&-lav'-8hun, 

89 :  t.  (See  Re-.)  Second  coagulation. 
To  Re-coct',  v.  a.  To  cook  or  vamp  up. 
To  RECOGNISE,  rSck'-og-nlzt,  151 :  v.  a.  To 
recover  the  knowledge  of,  to  know  again ;  to  be  aware 
of  a  knowledge  of;  to  review,  to  re  examine. 
Rec^-og-m'-^r,  *.  One  that  recognises  :  see  lower. 
Rec"-og-nj'-*a-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  recognised. 
Red'-og-ni/"-i0n,  (-ntsh'-un,  89)  s.  Renovation  of 
knowledge;  knowledge  confessed;  acknowledgement. 
Rb-coq'-ni-z^nck,  ».    (Re  and    Cognizance)  Ac- 
knowledgement ;   an  obligation  which  a  man  enters 
into  before  some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
authorised,  with  condition  to  do  som*  particular  act ; 
also  an  acknowledgement  by  the  recognizor  of  some- 
thing due  to  the  recognizee :  in  the  general  sense  the  g 
is  sounded ;  in  professional  legal  use  it  is  usually  sunk. 
Re-cog'-ni-zor,  Re-cog'-m-zee",   177  :  #.   See 

the  remarks  under  the  previous  word. 
To  RECOIL=«r£-coil',  29 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  rush 
or  fall  back  in  consequence  of  resistance ;  to  fail,  to 
shrink:— art.  [Spenser.]  To  cause  to  recoil. 
Re-coil',  *.  A  (ailing  or  springing  back. 
Re-coil'-er,  *.  One  who  recoils,  a  revolter. 
Re-coil'-ing,  S.  A  shrinking  back,  revolt. 
Re-coil'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  retrocession. 
To  RECOIN',  r£-coin',  v.  a.  (See  Re-.)  To  coin 

again. 
Re-coin'-age,  99 :  ».  A  coining  anew. 
To  RECOLLECT=r£'-coUSct",  v.  a.  (See  Re..) 
To  collect  anew,  or  gather  up  again :  this  is  the  literal 
sense. 
To  Racf-Ofy-Licr",  92,  136 :  v.  a.  To  recover  to 

memory ;  to  recover  to  reason  or  resolution. 
Rec'-ol-lec"-/wn,  89  :  $.  Act  of  recalling  to  mind; 

the  power  of  recalling  to  mind. 
Rec'-oHec"-tive,   105  :   a.    Having   power  of  re- 
collecting. 
RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 
To  Re'-cok-binb",  v.  a.  To  combine  again. 
To  Re-com'-fokt,  (-cum'-fort,   116)  v.  a.    To 

console  anew. 
To  Rb'-com-mbnce",  v.  a.  To  begin  again. 
To  Rb'-com-mit",  v.  a.  To  commit  again. 
To  Rb'-com-Pact",  v.  o.  To  join  anew. 

To  RECOMMEND^rSck'-om-mSnd'',  v.  a.  To 

praise  to  another;  to  make  acceptable;  to  introduce 

with  assurances  of  worthiness ;  to  commit  with  prayers. 
Rec'-om-mend"-* r,  t.  One  who  recommends. 
Rec'-om-mend"-a-bUr,  a.  Fit  to  be  recommended. 
Rec'-om-mend"-o-tor-y,    a.    That   commends    to 

another. 
Rec'-om-men-da"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  recommend. 

ing ;  that  which  recommends. 
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lb  RECOMPENSE^reck'-om-p^na,  v.  a.  To 
requite ;  to  give  in  requital ;  to  compensate*  to  redeem. 

Rec  -om-pense,  $.    Requital ;  equivalent. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-abaorb. 

Rb'-com-piiV-mbnt,  i.  New  comptitment. 

To  Rb'-com-posb",  (-poic,  151)  v.  a.  To  settle 
or  adjust  anew. 

Re'-com-po-w/"-wn,  89 :  «.    Composition  renewed. 

7b  Re'-con-dense",  v.  a.    To  condense  anew. 

7b  RECONCILE=reck'-OTi-cil<,  v.  a.  To  make 
to  like  again ;  to  make  to  be  liked  again ;  to  appease 
enmity  between j  to  make  to  be  consistent;  to  restore 
to  favour :  in  unusual  seuses.  to  purify ;  to  re-establish ; 

o"!«  wilh  *}  neuter  application,  to  become  reconciled. 

Rec"-on-ciMeT,  #.    One  tliat  reconciles. 

Rec'on-ci"-la-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  reconciled. 

Rec"-on-cile'-ment,  *.    Reconciliation. 

Rec/-on-cil'-Ha"-/wn,  89:  ».  Act  of  reconciling; 
solution  of  seeming  contrarieties ;  atonement. 

Rec'-on-cil"-ta-tor-y,  (-yd-tor-^i,  146,  129)  a. 
Able  to  reconcile. 

RECONDITE,  r£-cSn'-dit,  105:  a.  Hidden, 
secret,  profound,  abstruse. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  Rb'-con-dlct",  v.  a.    To  conduct  again. 

7b  Rb'-con-firm",  35  :  v.  a.    To  confirm  anew. 

7b  Rb/-CON-join//,  v.  a.    To  join  anew. 

7b  Reconnoitre. — See  lower. 

7b  RE-corf-QUER,  (-cong'-ker)  v.  a.  To  conquer 
again. 

7b  Kb-con'-9e-crate,  v.  a.    To  consecrate  anew. 

7b  RB'-CON-BLry'-BR,  t>.  a.  To  renew  the  considera- 
tion of. 

To  Re-con/-so-LATB,v.  a  To  eemfort  again.  [Wotton.] 

7b  Rb'-con-VBNe",  v,  a.  and  ».    To  convene  agaio. 

To  Rb'-CON-vbrt",  v.  a.    To  convert  again. 

Re'-COD-ver/'-won,  (-shun)  «.    Second  conversion. 

7b  Re'-con-vey",  (-va^,  100)  v.  a.  To  convey  again. 

7b  Re-couch',  31  :  v.  a.    To  lie  down  again. 

7b  RECONNOITRE,  reck'-5n-noy"-tur,  159: 
v.  a.  To  view,  to  survey,  particularly  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

To   RECORD=r£-caS»rd',  37:    v.  a.    and    n. 

Literally,  to  engrave  as  on  the  heart ;  to  register  *6  that 
its  memory  be  not  lost;  to  celebrate ;  in  old  authors,  to 
call  to  mind ;  and  hence,  to  call  up  the  feelings  by 
music  or  poetry:— neu.  [Obs.j  To  siugor  play  a  tune. 

Re-cord'-f  r,  $.  He  or  that  which  records;  hence, 
specially,  one  who  registers  any  events ;  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  in  a  city ;  a  kind  of  flute. 

Re/-cor-da"-/ion,  89  :  #.    A  recording. 

Rbc'-ord,  83  :  «.  Register,  authentic  memorial :  our 
old  poets  often  accent  it  as  the  verb. 

7b  RECOUNT^ri-cownt',  31 :  v.  a.  To  relate 
in  detail,  to  tell  distinctly. 

Re  count'-ment,  $.    Relation,  recital 

To  RECOURE.— See  To  Recure. 

RECOURSE,  re-co'urct,  134,  153  :  $.  Frequent 
passage,  [Obs. ;]  return,  recurrence)  [Unfrequent;] 
application  as  for  help  or  protection ;  access :  To  Re- 
course (to  return)  is  disused. 

Re-co'urse-f«l,  a.     Moving  alternately.  [Drayton.] 

7b  RECOVER,  r^-cuv'-er,  116:  v.  a.  and  it. 
To  regain;  to  repair;  to  restore,  particularly  as  to 
sickness,  formerly  with  of,  now  in  general  with  from: 
— neu.  To  regain  health,  recollection,  or  strength. 

Re-cov'-er-o-blff,  a.    That  may  be  recovered. 

Re-cov'-er-y,  ».  Restoration  from  sickness;  power 
or  act  of  regaining ;  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail ;  in  con- 
nection with  which  are  the  law  terms  Re-coV-er-or" 
and  Re-cov'-er-ee":  see  Prin,  177. 
RECREANT,  reck'-re-ant,  a.  and  *.  Crying 
"  craven/*— cowardly ;  apostate  f— #.  A  coward. 


The  tigo  =  is  tued  after  modes  of  tptlltag  that  bara  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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To  RECREATE=reck'-re4t«,  92 :  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  refresh  after  toil;  to  gratify,  to  relieve:— men.  To 

take  recreation.    It  may  also  be  found  in  ihe  literal 

active  tense  to  create  or  form  anew,  with  which  cense 

it  is  pronounced  To  Re'-cre-ate". 
Rec"-re-a'-tive,  105:  a.    Refreshing,  giving  relief 

after  toil ;  diverting,  amusing. 
Rec"-re-a'-tive-ly,  ad.    With  recreation. 
Rec"-re-a'-t«  ve-neas,  «.  Quality  of  being  recreative. 
Rec/-re-a//-/tony  89  :  *.    Relief  or  refreshment  after 

toft  or  pain ;  amusement,  diversion. 
RECREMENT,  reck'-re-ment,  *.    Superfluous 

matter  separated  from  the  useful,— dross,  spume. 
Rec'-re>men"-tal,  a.    Recrementitions. 
Rec/-re-mcn-ti«,'-io«8,  (-tUh'-us,  147)  a.  Drossy. 
To    RECRlMINATE-re-crfm'-e-naU,    v.    n. 

and  a.  To  return  one  accusation  for  another  :—acL  To 

accuse  in  return. 
Re-crini"-*-na'-tor,  #.    One  that  recriminates. 
Re-crim"-t-lia'-tor-y,  a.    Retorting  accusation. 
Re-crim'-s-na"-/ion>  89  :  «.    Return  of  ono  accusa- 
tion for  another. 
RECRUDESCENT,r^-croo-d«8''-»»nt,109:  a. 

Growing  sore  or  painful  again. 
Re/-cr«-de»w-cen-cy,  *.    Stale  of  becoming  recrudea- 

cent:  Recru'dency  is  used  by  Bacon. 
To  RECRUIT,  r£-cr55t',  109 :  v.  a.  and  «.   To 

repair  by  new  supplies, — specially,  an  army  by  supplies 

of  men  i—neu.  To  take  new  strength ;  to  raise  new 

soldiers. 
Re-cririV,  *.    Supply  of  any  thing  wasted ;  less  pro- 

perly  a  substitute  of  something  wanting;  a  new  soldier. 
Re-cr«tV-rr,  «.    One  who  recruits  or  raises  recruits. 
Re-cn/iV-ment,  *.    Act  of  recruiting. 
RECTANGLE,  rect'-Ang-gl,  158,  101:  *.    A 

fWjf-angleU  parallelogram :  in  arithmetic,  the  product 

of  two  lines  multiplied  into  each  other. 
Rect'-a/i-gled,  a.    Having  right  angles. 
Rect-at'-gu-lar,  a.    Right  angled. 
Rect-an'-gu-lar-ly,  ad.    With  right  angles. 
To  Rsc'-tj-fy,  (reck'-te-fy,  105,  6)  v.  a.    To 

make  right;  to  improve  or  exalt  by  repeated  distillation. 
Rec"-t4-n'-er,  *.    One  that  rectifies,  generally  or  spe- 
cially ;  an  instrument  that  shows  the  variation  of  the 

cum  pas  j. 
Recr-i-fi'-a-bU,  a.    That  may  be  rectified. 
Rect/-t"-fi-ca"-/»on,  89  :  *.  Act  of  setting  right ;  the 

exalting  of  a  spirit  by  repeated  distillation. 
Rect/-*-lin"-e-al,  I  90:    a.    Right  lined:  Recti- 
Rect'-i-lin"-e-ar,/  faTeou*  is  less  used. 
Rect/-/-1UDE,  f.  Straightness,  not  curvity ;  freedom 

from  moral  obliquity,  uprightness;  in  a  philosophical 

sense,  right  judgement. 
Rkct'-ou,    38:    «.    Ruler,  governor;  [Unusual:]  a 

governor  of  the  church,— a  beneficed  priest  whose 

parish  is  unimpropriated,  and  who  receives  the  large 

as  well  as  the  small  tithes,  which  a  vicar  does  not. 
Rect'-or-f  hip,  s.    Office  or  rank  of  a  rector. 
Rect'-or-y,   «.    A  rector's  church  and  benefice;  the 

rector's  house. 
Rec-to'-rt-al,  90  ;  a.    Pertaining  to  a  rectory. 
Rec'-tress,  ReV-trur,  *.    A  governess.  [B.  Jon.] 
RECUBATION,  r«ck'-&-ba"-ihun,89:  *.  Act 

of  lying  or  leaning :  See  To  Recumb. 
To  RECULE=re-CUlt',  v.  ft.  To  recoil.  [Obs.] 
To  RECUMB=re-cumry,  v.  n.    To  lean.  [Obs.] 
Re-cum'-bent,  a.    Reclining  ;  reposing. 
Re-cum'-ben-cy,  t.    Posture  of  leaning. 
RECUPERATION,  r4-c&'-p*r-a"-shun,  89 :  s. 

Recovery,  as  of  any  thing  lost. 
Re-cu"-per-a;-tive,  105  :  a.    Tending  to  recover. 
Re-cu"-per-a'-tor-y,  a.    Recuperative. 

Ths  KhcmM  entire,  mul  tbt  principle*  to  wbl 
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Re-cu'-per-a-Me,  a.    Recoverable. 

To  RECUR«re*ur/,  39 :  v.  n.   To  cosne  back 

again  to  the  thought;  to  have  recourse, to  resort,  with  to. 
Re-cur'-rent,  1 29  :  a.  Returning  f.om  time  to  time ; 

repeating  similar  faces,  as  crystals. 
Re-cur'-rence,  Re-cur'-ren-cy,  *.   Return. 
Re-CUT7- #/on,  (-shun,  147)  *.    Return.  [Boyle.] 
7t>  RECURE=» re-cur^,  49:  «.  a.  (Spenser,  far 

rhyme's  sake,  writes  it  Recoure.)  To  cure,  to  reconr: 

This  and  the  related  words  Recmre  (recovery)  and  Re- 

eureiets  are  now  disused. 
To  RECUR  VATE=re-cur'-vaU,  v.  a.    To  bend 

back :  To  Recurve'  is  the  same. 
Re/-cur-va/'-/ion,  89 :  t .    Recurvity. 
Re-cur'-vi-ty,  105  :  t.    Flexure  backwards. 
Re-cur*- voms,  120  :  a.    Bent  backward. 
To  RECUSE,  re-cuV,  151  :  v.  a.    To  refuse;  to 

challenge  that  the  jndge  shall  not  try  the  cause. 
Rec,-u-#a"-/ton,  89 :  «.    A  refusal 
RkcZ-u-s^nt,  81,  92 :  #.  and   a.   (The  accent  is 

placed  according  to  modern  usage.)  One  that  refutes 

to  acknowledge  some  principle  or  party. — a  pupcoo- 

formist:— arff.  Refusing  to  coo  form,  or  take  certain  oaths. 
RED=re'd,  a.  and  *.    Having  the  colter  resembling 

blood,  or  whose  varieties  are  scarlet,  vermilion,  crimson. 

&c. :— t.  Red  colour. 
Red'-ly,  105  :  ad.    With  redness. 
Red'-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  red. 
Red'-dish,  a,    Incliuing  to  red. 
Red'-dish-ness,  r.    Tendency  to  redness. 
Red'-dl*,  101:  S.    Red  chalk. 
To  Red'-den,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make  red  .— 

n«o.  To  grow  red ;  to  blush. 
IV  The  compounds  are  Red'-berritd ;  Ref-bmut,  (a 

bird;)  Red*<halk;  Refaal,  (a  soldier;)    R*t-?*m. 

(a  disease  of  infants;)  Red' haired;  RcSltot;  &«'. 

lead;  Retf-poU,  (a bird;)  To  Red' -sear,  (to  crack  under 

the  hammer  while  red-hut;)  Ref-shank,  (a  name  of 

contempt  used  by  ouraucestors  of  Scotch  highlaoders;) 

Ref-start,  or  Red* -tail,  (a  bird ;)  Red'ureak.  (an  apple  J 

Red* -wing,  (a  bird,)  &c 
To  REDACT^re-dXckt',  v.  a.  To  force ;  to  reduce 

into  shape  or  form.  [Disused.] 
To  REDARGUE~re-dai'-gA«,  189:  ».  a.   To 

refute,  to  convict.  [Disused.] 
Red'-ar-£u"-fion,  92,  89:  s.    Refutation.  [Bacon-] 
REDBREAST,  To  REDDEN,  &a— See  trader 

Red. 
REDDENDUM=r£d-d«ii'.dum,«.    "  To  be  re- 
turned," the  clause  in  a  lease  which  reserves  the  rent 

or  return. 
RsD-uir'-JON,  (-dbjh'-uu,  89)   #.    Reetitnlion;  & 

rendering  of  Ute  sense,  an  explanation. 
Red'-di-tive,  a.  Returning  an  answer. 
REDDLE,  &C— See  under  Red. 
To  REDE,  REDE.— See  To  Read,  &c  .the  < 


To  REDEEM»r£-deWt  v.  a.  Literally,  to  jmr- 
chase  back ;  to  relieve  from  forfeiture  or  captivity  by 
paying  a  price  i  to  rescue,  to  recover ;  to  i 


to  pay  the  penalty  of. 
Re-dee    ' 


eem'-er,  «.    One  who  redeems;  emphatically. 

Christ. 
Re-deem'-a-ble,  a.    Capable  of  redemption. 
Re-deem'-«-b!e-ne88,  s.  State  of  being  redeemable. 
Rk-dkm/^-T/ON,    156,   89:    s.    Rausom,    rr lease; 

emphatically,  the  ransom  of  mankind  by  the  death  of 

Christ. 
Re-dem/>'-tor-yt  129:  a.    Paid  for  ransom. 
RE-.— See  before  Reabsorb. 
To  Rr,-de-lib//-kr-atb,  r.  a.    To  recouaioer. 
7b  Rb'-de-i.iv"«eh,  «.  a.    To  deliver  beck. 
Re,-de-liv-"-er-y,  ».    Act  of  delivering  back. 

h  the  oamb«r»  reter,  precede  tb«  Dktio»arjr. 

g»d  :  j'55,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  t,  \,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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To  Rr'-db-mand*,  11 :  v.  a.    To  demand  tack. 

Redemption,  Rkdkmptory.-S**)  under  To  Redeem. 

To  Rb'-de-sceh d7',  59  :  v.  n.   To  descend  again. 

To  Rb'-dz-obst",  105  :  v.  a.   To  digest  again. 

To  Redintegrate,  &c. — See  hereafter. 

To  Rb'-dw-bur&e",  151  :  v.  a.    To  repay. 

7b  Ru'-dis-pose",  151  :  v.  a.    To  adjust  again. 

Rb/-Dis-8Biz"-lN,  103:  f.  A  disseisin  made  by  him 
who  was  once  before  adjudged  to  have  dlsseited  the 
same  man  of  bis  lauds  and  tenements. 

To  Rb'-dis-trib"-ute,  v.  a.    To  deal  bock  again. 

Re'-di8-trt'-bu"-/i'>n,  89 :  *.    A  new  distribution. 

To  REDlNTEGRATE=re-dIn'-te-grafc,  v.  a. 
To  restore,  to  make  new. 

Re-din'-te-grate,  a.    Made  new,  restored. 

Re-diu'-te-Kra"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Renovation,  restora- 
tion ;  the  restoration  of  a  mixed  body  to  its  former 
constitution. 

REDOLENT=*rSd'4-lent,  «.    Sweet  of  scent. 

Red'-o-lence,  Red'-o-len-cy,  *.    Sweet  scent. 

lb  REDOUBLE,  re-dub'-bl,  120,  101:  v.  a. 
and  a.  To  increase  by  doubling ;  to  repeat  in  return  or 
often  :—*tu.  To  b>  come  twice  as  much. 

REDOUBT,  re-dowY,  157:  #.  Outwork.  [Fortif] 

REDOUBTED,  re-dowt'-e'd.  157 :  a.  Dreadful  to 
foes,  formidable.  [Obs.  or  used  in  irony.] 

Re-dou6t'-«-blf,  101  :  a.    Formidable. 

To  REDOUND—re-downd',  v.  n.  To  be  sent 
back  by  reaction ;  to  conduce  or  to  proceed  in  the  con- 
sequence. 

To  REDRESS^re-dreW,  v.  a.  To  set  right,  to 
amend ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  ease. 

Re-dress',  *.    Remedy,  relief,  amends. 

Re-dress'-er,  #.    One  who  gives  or  brings  redress. 

Re-dres'-sive,  105  :  a.  Succouring,  affording  redress. 

REDSEAR,  REDSHANK,  &c— See  the  com- 
pounds  of  Red. 

To  REDUCE** re-duct',  v.  a.  Literally,  to  bring 
bock,  in  which  sense  old  authors  sometimes  use  it ;  to 
bring  to  a  former  state;  to  bring  into  auy  state,  but 
generally  one  of  diminution,  subordination,  or  order. 

Re-du'-ceT,  36  :  #.     One  that  reduces. 

Re-duce'-ment,  *.    Reduction.  [Milton:  prose.] 

Re-duf-ct-ble,  a.    That  may  be  reduced. 

Re-du'-ci-bl*-ne*S,  «.    Quality  of  being  reducible. 

To  Rk-ductV'.  a.    To  reduce.  [Warde.  1561.] 

Re-duct*,  «.    A  little  place  out  of  a  larger  1  mi  I  ding. 

Re-ducViori,  89  :  $.  Act  of  reducing  ;  specially,  the 
bringing  of  arithmetical  expressions  to  one  denomina- 
tion. Rrdutftioadabtur'dum  (Lat."  Reducing  the  thing 
to  absurdity")  is  that  sort  of  argument  by  which  we 
carry  a  proposition  on  to  consequences  necessary  but 
absurd,  and  so  prove  it  erroneous. 

Re-ducMive,  105  :  a.    Having  power  of  reducing. 

Re-duc'-ti've-ly,  ad.  By  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

REDUNDANT=re-duti'-dant,  a.  (Etymologi- 
eally allied  to  R  (found.)  Superabundant,  exuberant; 
speciAllv,  with  regard  to  words  or  images  in  style. 

Re-dun'-dnnt-'y,  ad.    Superabundantly. 

Re-dun'-dance,  Re-dun'-dnn-cy,  $.  Superabund- 
ance, superfluity,  exuberance. 

To  REDUPLICATE,  re-du'-ple-cltt,  105 :  v. a. 
To  double  :  it  also  occurs  as  an  adjective. 

Re-du"-pU-ca-tive,  105:  a.    Double. 

Re-du'-plr-ca"-/ion,  89 :  «.    Act  of  doubling. 

REE=»re*,  $.    A  small  Portuguese  coin. 

To  REE^rct,  v.  a.    To  riddle,  to  sift,  [Mortimer.] 

To  RE-ECHO,  re-eck'4,  161 :  v.  a.  and  ».  (See 
Re-.)  To  echo  back,  to  reverberate. 

REECHY,    rittch'-e^  a.    Reeky,    smoky,  dark. 
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REED=retd,  $.  The  common  name  of  many  aquatic 

plants;  a  cane;  a  small  pipe,  as  originally  made  of  a 

reed;  an  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed,  and  headed. 
Reed'-ed,  a.    Covered  with  reeds. 
Reed'-fD,  114:  a.    Consisting  of  reed. 
Reed'-y,  105:  a.    Abounding  with  reeds. 
0&-  The    compounds    are    Betf-grass,    Reed' mace, 

(plants,)  &c. 
Tu  RE-EDIFY,  re-Sd'-e-fy,  t.  a.    To  rebuild. 
Re-ed'-i-fi-ca^-fion,  89  :  #.   Act  of  rebuilding. 
REEF=reif,  *.    A  certain  portion  of  a  sail,  which, 

by  eyelet  holes,  can  be  so  drawn  together  as  to  reduce 

the  surface  of  the  sail. 
To  Reef,  v.  a.  To  take  up  a  reef  or  reefs  of,  to  reduce 

so  that  less  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  wind. 
$V  The  compounds  are  Reef-bamd,  Retf-li*;  &a 
REEF=reJ,  t.    A  chain  of  low  rocks. 
REEK=-re<k,  *.    Smoke,  steam,  vapour:  For  any 

other  meaning  see  Rick. 
To  Reek,  v.  *-   To  steam,  to  exhale,  to  smoke. 
Reek'-y,  a.    Smoky  ;  tanned ;  dark. 
REEL=retl,  «.    A  turning  frame  on  which  yarn  or 

thread  Is  wound,  particularly  from  off  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  wind  on  a  reel: — ncu. 

To  wind  in  dancing  with  constant  circles. 
Reel,  «.    A  dance  with  much  winding. 
To  REEL* red,  v.  n.    To  stagger. 
RE-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 
To  Rb'-h-lect",  v.  a.    To  elect  again. 
Re'-e-lec/'-fion,  89  :  *.    A  repeated  election. 
To  Rs'-bm-bark",  v.  a.  and  n.    To  embark  again. 
To  Rk'-bm-Bai/'-tlb,  v,  a.    To  arrange  anew  for 

battle. 
To  Rk'-bmuct",  v.  a.    To  enact  anew. 
To  Rb'-bn-FORCb". — See  To  Re-inforco. 
To  Rb'-en-JOy",  V,  a.    To  enjoy  again. 
To  Rk-bn'-TER,  v.  a.    To  enter  anew. 
Re-en'-trance,  $.    Act  of  entering  again. 
To  Rb'-en-THRONe",  v.  a.    To  enthrone  agnin. 
fgr*  For  Reermoute  see  Rearmouse. 
To  Rb'-b-stab"-i.ish,  v.  o.  To  establish  anew. 
Re'-e-stary-lish-er,  *.    One  that  re-establishes. 
Re'-e-stab"-lish-ment,  *.    Restoration. 
To  Re'-e-statb",  v.  a.    Tore-establish.   [1682.] 
To  Rb'-rx-am"-inb,  (egz-im'-in,  151,  105)  v.  a. 

To  examine  anew. 
REEVE=re*v,  J.    A  steward;  a  petice-officer. 
To  REEVE— retv,  v.  a.  To  pass  [a  rope]  through 

any  hole,  as  of  a  block,  kc  [Sea  term.] 
To  REFECT=re-fe'ckl',  v.  n.    Co  refresh.  [Obs.] 
Re-fec'-tive,  105:  a.    Refreshing. 
Re-fec'-f/on,  89  :  *.  Refreshment  or  repast  to  recover 

from  fatigue. 
Re-fec'-tor-y,  #.    A  room  for  refreshment ;  the  eating 

room  in  monasteries. 
g&-  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  of  late  years  have 

taken  a  more  consistent  accentuation :  see  Frio.  86. 
To  REFEL=re-ieY,  v.  a.    To  refute. 
To  REFER=re-fer',  35  :  v.  a.  and  n.   To  direct 

to  another  for  information  or  foT  judgement;  to  betake 

to  for  decision ;  to  reduce  to ;  to  reduce  as  to  a  class : 

—neu.  To  appeal ;  to  have  or  bear  relation. 
Re-ferr«r,  194  :  part.    Directed  to  another. 
Re-fer'-rer,  129,  36:  $.    One  that  refers. 
Re-fer'-ri-ble,  a.  That  may  be  referred  to  something. 
«-  Referable,  which  is  to  be  met  with,  evidently  vio- 
lates the  usual  practice  of  deduction  from  the  verb; 

and  refer'rable,  which  would  be  regular,  is  destitute  of 

the  old  authority  on  which  the  orthography  as  above 

given  rests. 
Re-fer'-ment,  *.    Reference.  [Abp.  Laud.] 


[Shnks.]  ,      , 

Th«.lg«  =  U«i^aftermode.of.vdltogth.th«T.»olmgalarltyof«»«Bd. 

Comonanf:  minh-UD,  •.  e.  mUrnn,  165  :  vTth-un,  i.e.  vition,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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R«V-BB-be",  177  :  *.  One  to  whom  something  is 
referred :  Ref-er-eu"-dar-y  is  u»ed  by  Uacou. 

Ref-er-ence,  #.  A  referring  of  something  to  another; 
relation,  respect;  view  towards)  allusion  to. 

To  REFERMENT^re'-fer-ment",  v.  a.  (See  Re-.) 
To  ferment  anew. 

To  REFINE  =  refine',  v.  a.  and  a.  To  purify, 
to  clear  from  dross  ;  to  make  elegant,  to  polish  i—ncu. 
To  improve  in  accuracy  or  delicacy ;  to  grow  pure ;  to 
affect  nicety. 

Re-fi'-neT,  36 :  t.  One  that  refines ;  specially,  one 
that  refines  metals. 

Re-fin*d',  part.  a.    Pure  ;  elegantly  nice. 

Re-fi'-ned-ly,  ad.    With  excessive  nicety. 

Re-fi'-ning,  a.  and  *.  Purifying : — ».  The  art  or  busi- 
ness of  a  refiner  of  metals. 

Re-flne'-ment,  «.  Act  of  refining,  state  of  being  re- 
fined; purity;  high  polish;  affectation  of  nicety. 

To  R  EFlT=re-  f  if ,  v.  a.    To  repair. 

To  REFLECT—  r^-flScktf,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  throw 
back,  to  cast  back: — *eu.  To  throw  back  light;  to 
bend  back ;  to  take  that  posture  or  state  of  mind  whiuh 
is  imaged  by  the  notion  of  bending  it  upon  itself  or 
its  own  acts ;  to  consider  attentively;  to  throw  reproach 
or  censure,  with  on  or  upon. 

Re-flect'-or,  38 :  «.  He  or  that  which  reflects ;  a 
eonsiderer;  a  reflecting  telescope. 

Re-flectf-ent,  a.   Bending  or  flying  back. 

Re-flect'-ing,  part,  a.    Given  to  reflection. 

Re-flect'-iDg-ly,  ad.    With  reflection. 

Re-flec'-ttve,  105:  a.  Throwing  back  images  ;  con- 
sidering  things  past ;  tending  to  reproach. 

Re-flec'-tive-iy,  ad.  In  a  backward  direction  ;  with 
a  tendeucv  to  censure  or  reproach. 

Re-flec'-/ion,  89  :  s.  Act  of  reflecting ;  that  which 
is  reflected;  action  of  the  mind  on  itself)  attentive 
consideration;  censure. 

To  Re-flex7,  188 :  v.  a.   To  reflect.  [Shaks] 

Re- fie  a* -i- bit,  a.   Capable  of  being  thrown  back. 

Re-flea/-i-bil"-»-ty,  84:  $.  Quality  of  being  re- 
flexible. 

Re- flea/- J ve,  105  :  a.   Reflective. 

Re-fley-ive-ly,  ad.   Reflectively. 

Re'-flex,  83  :  a.  and  s.  Directed  backwards. — *. 
Reflection. 

R  E-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 

Re-float7,  t. — See  lower,  under  ToRcflow. 

To  Re-flopr'-ish,  (-flur'-ish,  120)  v.  n.  To 
flourish  anow. 

Re/-flo-res"-cence,  59 :  *.  A  roblossoming 

To  Rb-flojp',  8 :  v.n.   To  flow  back,  to  ebb. 

Re-float',  «.    Reflux,  ebb.  [Bacon.] 

Ref'-ltt-ent,  109  ;  a.    Running  back. 

ReP-lw-ence,  ReP-la-en-cy,  *.   a  flowing  back. 

Re'-flux,  188  :  *.    Back  flow  of  water. 

To  Rb-foc/-il-latb,  59  :  v.  a.  To  strengthen  by 
refreshment ;  hence,  Refodilta"twn :  both  words  are 
pedantic 

To  Rb'-fo-mbnt",  v.  a.    To  cherish  or  warm  again. 

To  Re-pokm',  37:  v.  a.  To  form  again:  see  the  next 

To  REFORM«=re-f tWm',  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  the 
literal  sense  above.)  To  change  from  worse  to  belter : 
— neu.  To  pass,  by  change,  from  worse  to  better. 

Re-form',  *.    Reformation. 

Re-form'-eT,  ».    One  who  promotes  reform. 

Re-form'-ist,  «.   One  who  professes  reform. 

ReP-or-ma"-/*on,  92,  89  :  *.  Act  of  reforming ; 
the  chauige  of  religion  effected  by  Luther  aud  others.. 

Ref-or-nW-do,  (^Spati.)  #.  A  monk  adhering  to 
the  reformation  of  his  order;  an  officer  retained  iu  a 
regiment  when  his  company  is  disbanded. 

The  ■chemee  entire,  and  tbe  principles  to  which 

VowtUi  gaU'-wav  chip'-man :  pd-p£*:  liw: 
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To  Re-forAma-lixe,  v.  a.  To  affect  reform.  [Lou. 
16UJ 

REFOSSION,  re-ffoh'-un,  147:  *.  Act  of  dig- 
ging up. 

To  REFOUND=re-fownd',  ».  a.  To  cut  anew. 

To  REFRACT=re-frackt',  v.  a.    To  break,  to 
oppose  the  direct  course  of,— always,  as  an  Engl  »h  - 
word,  applied  to  the  rays  of  light. 

Re-frac'-tive,  a.    Having  the  power  of  refraction. 

Re-frac/-/ioD,  89 :  «.  Change  of  determination  in  a 
body  moved,  applied  to  the  variation  of  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  right  line  it  would  have  passed  in,  had  not  a 
denser  medium  turned  it  aside. 

Rk-frac'-tor-i',  129,  105:  a.  and  «.  Opposing 
some  impulse  or  direction,  obstinate,  perverse,  contu- 
macious:— *.  A  refractory  person;  it  has  also  beco 
used  for  Refractoriness. 

Re-frac'-tor-t-Dess,  f.  The  quality  of  being  refrar- 
tory. 

Rek'-r^-g^-ble,  101 :  a.  Capable  as  an  argument 
of  having  its  force  broken,  refutable. 

Rb-fran'-gi-bls,  (-frito'-ge-bl,  105,  101)  a. 
Capable  of  being  refracted. 

Re-frarj'-fri-bir/-»-ty,  84,  101 :  $.  Disposition,  as 
of  rays  of  light,  to  be  refracted  on  passing  into  a  dif- 
ferent medium. 

To  REFRAIN=re-fraV,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  bold 
back,  to  restrain : — neu.  To  forbear,  to  abstain. 

Ref/-re-na//-/ton,  89 :  ».    Act  of  restraining. 

REFRAlN=re-fra\n',  #.  Burthen  of  a  snog; 
musical  repetition.  [Chaucer.] 

Rr-FRBT/,  *.    Refrain. 

To  REFRAME=*re-franu',t>.  a.  To  frame  again 

REFRANGIBIL1TY,  &C— See  under  To  Refract. 

To  R EFRES H  =» refresh',  v.  a.  Literally,  to  nuU 
fresh  or  cool,  to  recreate  or  revive  after  fatigue,  want, 
or  pain,  to  take  refreshment;  to  improve  by  ncv 
touches  any  thing  impaired :  Refresh,  as  a  noon*  is 
obsolete. 

Re-fresh'-er,  s.   He  or  that  which  refreshes. 

Re-fresh'-iDg,  a.  and  «.  Reviving,  cooling ;  invigo- 
rating;—*. Relief  after  fatigue  or  want. 

Re-fresh'-ment,  i.  Act  of  refreshing;  new  life. 
animation;  that  which  refreshes,  as  food,  rest 

To  Re-frig'-br-atk,  64 :  v.  a.    To  cooL 

Re-friy'-er-ant,  12:  a.  and  t.  Cooling,  mitigating 
heat: — t.  A  cooling  mediciuc. 

Re-friy-er-a^-Zion,  89 :  »,  Act  of  cooling ;  state 
of  bei ug  cooled. 

Re-friy"-er-a/-t*ve,  105:  a.    Cooling. 

Re-fri^-er-a'-tor-y,  a.  and  ».  Cooling : — *.  Any 
thing  that  cools,  as  a  part  of  a  distilling  vessel ;  a 
drink  or  medicine. 

RE'-FKI-QE,/-R/-iJJf,  [Lat.]  90:  *.  Cool  refresh- 
ment; refrigeration. 

REFT.— See  To  Reave.  [Ob*,  or  Poet] 

REFT.— See  Rift. 

REFUGE=reT-ag*,  *.  Shelter  from  danger  or  dis- 
tress, protection;  that  which  gives  shelter}  an  expe- 
dient. 

To  Ref'-uge,  82  :  v.  a.  and  ru  To  shelter,  to  pro- 
tect :-»e«.  [Finett,  1656.]  To  take  refuge. 

Ref'-u-gee",  s.    One  who  (lies  to  a  rofUge. 

REFULGENT=re-ful'-g«nt, a.  Bright. splendid. 

Re-ful'-gent-ly,  ad.   Willi  refulgence. 

Re-ful'-gence,  Rc-ful'-gen-cy,  $.   Sphmdo; 

To  REFUND=re-fund',  v.  a.  To  repay,  to  restor* 
mouey  that  had  been  given  or  taken. 

To  REFUSE,  re-fuzt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  deny  what 
is  solicited  or  required,  not  to  comply  with}  to  re- 
ject : — neu.  To  decline  acceptance,  not  to  comply. 

t^r  See  the  noun  lower. 

Re-fu'-w,  36  :  «.    One  who  refuses. 

the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

g&6d  :  j'w,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  \,  &c.  mute,  1 7 1. 
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Re-fu'-«al,  «.   Act  of  refusing,  denial ;  right  of  having 

or  choosing  before  another,  option. 
Rkf'-usb,  (reT-r&c<,  83,  137)  a.  and  «.  Literally, 
refused,  hence  worthiest,  of  no  value  :— f .  That  which 
is  left  when  the  rest  is  taken:  in  the  sense  of  refusal, 
with  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  verb,  it  is  obsolete. 
To  REFUTE=re-iut</,  v.  a.    To  prove  false  or 

erroneous,  applied  to  persons  or  things. 
Re-fu'-tcr,  36  :  *.    One  who  refutes. 
Re-fu'-ta-bl*,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  refuted. 
Re-fu'-tal.  12:  «.    A  refutation. 
ReP-u-ta' -/ion,  89 :  t .    Act  of  refuting. 
7b  REGAIN =re-gaW,  v.  a.  To  gain  anew. 
REGAL=re'-gal,  a.    Royal,  kingly:  it   seems  to 
have  been  used  substantively  as  a  name  for  ihoor^au. 
Re'-gal-ly,  ad.    In  a  regal  manner. 
Re-gal'-i?ty,  84,  105:  $.    Royalty;  kingly  enaigu. 
Re-oa'-LB,  103:  *ing.  \  «.  That  which  pertains  to 
Rh-qa'-U-A,  90 :  pi,     /a  king ;  implyiug  in  the 
sing,  some  royal  prerogative ;  in  the  plural,  the  en- 
signs of  royalty.  [Latin.] 
7b  REGALE=r£-gaV,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  refresh, 

to  entertain : — tie*.  To  feast,  to  fare  sumptuously. 
Re-gale',  82 :  #.    An  entertainment,  a  treat. 
Re-gale'-ment,  t.    A  regale,  an  entertainment 
7b  REGARD=re-g'ard',  77 :  v.  a.    To  look  to- 
wards, to  observe ;  to  attend  to  with  respect  and  esti- 
mation, to  valoe,  to  esteem ;  to  have  relation  to. 
Re-gard',  *.     Look  directed  to  another ;  attention  as 
to  a  matter  of  importance;  respect,  esteem;  note, 
eminence ;  account ;  relation,  reference ;  matter  de- 
manding note ;  iu  Shakspeare  it  may  be  found  impro- 
perly for  an  object  of  sight. 
Re-gard'-er,  *.     One   that   regards;    specially,    an 
officer  of  the  forests,  whose  duty  was  to  see  to  them. 
Re-gard'-o-bltf,  a.    Observable.  [Brown. J 
Re-gard'-ont,  a.    Looking  to,  watching:  hence,  a 
villein  regardant  to  the  manor   was  one    who  had 
charge  to  do  all  base  services  within  the  same ;  and 
a  beast  regardant  in  heraldry  is  one  that  has  his  head 
turned  to  look  behind  him  as  on  the  watch. 
Re-gard'-fcl,  117:  a.    Attentive,  taking  note  of. 
Re-gard'-flul-ly,  ad.   Attentively :  respectfully. 
Re-gard'- less,  a.    Heedless,  inattentive. 
Re-gard'-leas-ly,  ad.   Without  heed. 
Re-gard'-Iess-DeS8,  *.    Heedlessness ;  inattention. 
REGATTA=re-gaV-t<3,  [Ital.]  «.  Sort  of  boat  race. 
REGENCY.— See  under  Regent. 

7b  REGENERATE=re-geV-Mfc,  v.  a.  To 
produce  anew;  to  renew  as  to  the  affections. 

Re-gen'-er-ate,  a.   Reproduced,  born  anew. 

Re-gen'-er-ate-neas,  «.    State  of  being  regenerate. 

Re-gen"-er-a'-tor-y,  a.  Renewing. 

Re-gen'-er-a"-/ion,  89 :  s.  Reproduction  either  ac- 
tually or  figuratively. 

REGENT=re/-g6nt,  a.  and  #.  Ruling;  exer- 
cising vicarious  authority : — s.  A  ruler ;  one  ruling  fur 
anoiher ;  one  of  a  certain  standing  who  taught  iu  our 
universities. 

Re'-gent-eas,  #.    A  female  regent. 

Re'-gent-ship,  *.    Power  of  governing;  regency. 

Re'-gen-cy,  «.  Rule  ;  vicarious  government;  district 
governed ;  a  collective  body  holding  the  governmeut. 

Re^-i-ble,  (rSd'-ge-bl,  105,  101)  a.    Governable. 

Regicide. — Seo  lower  in  the  diss. 

Rbg'-j-mrn,  (rgd'-ge-men,  92;  *.  Rule  prescribed 
or  followed  ;  hence,  in  medicine,  a  rule  of  diet ;  that 
which  is  ruled  or  governed ;  hence,  in  grammar,  that 
which  is  the  object  or  comes  under  the  government 
of  another  part  or  speech. 

Reo'-7-mknt,  ».  In  old  authors,  government,  policy, 
mode  of  rule ;  also,  rule,  authority  ;  at  present  it  sig- 
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niQes  a  Urge  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of  many  com- 
panies, but  all  under  one  colonel. 
Rey-»-men//-tal,  a.  and  *.  Belonging  to  a  regiment, 
military:— as  a  substantive,  it  is  used  only  in  the 
plural  to  signify  the  military  dress  of  a  regiment 
Rbg'-/-cidb,  *.    Murderer  of  his  king ;   the  crime  of 

murdering  his  king. 
Re'-ojon,  (re'-i'un,  90)  *.    Literally,  a   district 
governed,  but  this  limited  meaning  has  merged  in  a 
general  one,— tract  of  land,  country ;  tract  of  space  ; 
place. 
Rk'-gj-us,  90 :  a.    Royal,  appointed  by  the  king. 
Rbo'-n^nt,  a.   Reigning ;  prevalent. 
REGISTER=red'-gi8-t*T,  #.   (Milton  in  his  prose 
works  uses  Regestf.)    An  account  of  any  thing  regu- 
larly kept:  it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  Registrar;  in 
other  senses,  in  which  it  is  allied  to  the  previous  class 
of  words,  it  signifies  something  that  regulates  or  ad- 
justs ;  as  the  plate  of  iron  in  a  stove  that  regulates  the 
heat;  a  sliding  board  in  an  organ  by  which  the  vents 
are  opened  or  shut ;  a  part  of  a  mould,  by  which  accu- 
racy  in  casting  is  secured ;  a  regulation  of  the  forms 
In  printing,  by  which  the  lines  of  pages  which  are 
back  to  back  are  adjusted. 
To  Rey'-U-ttr,  v.  a.   To  record ;  to  enrol. 
KeyMs-trar,  34 :  *.    One  whose  office  is  to  write 

and  keep  a  register:  Registrar y  is  les*  used. 
Rep'-ig.try,  ».    Act  of  registering;  place  where  tho 

register  is  kept;  series  of  facU  recorded. 
Re/-ia-tra''-/t9n,  89  :  #.    Act  of  registering. 
REGIUS,  REGNANT.— See  under  Regent. 
REGLEMENT,  reg'-gl-me'nt,  $.   (Compare  the 

previous  classes.)  Regulation.  [Bacon.] 
RegMet,  *.    A  ledge  of  wood  used  in  printing. 
RE-.— See  before  Re-absorb. 

7b  Re-gorgs7,  v.  a.    To  throw  up  or  back  as  from 
fulness;   in  another  sense,    in  which  the  prefix  is 
merely  intensive,  to  gorge  eagerly. 
7b  Re-grade',  v.  a.  To  step  back;  to  retire.  [Hales.] 
7b  Rb-graft',  11:  v.  a.    To  graft  again. 
7b  Re-grant7,  11:  v.  a.  To  grant  back. 
7b  Re-grate7,  v.  a.    To  grate  or  offend  much  ;  the 

prefix  being  merely  intensive :  see  also  the  next. 
To  REGRATE=re-graV,  v.  a.    To  buy  [provi- 
sions] and  sell  them  again  in  the  same  market  or 
within  four  miles  of  it,  by  which  the  price  is  enhaueed; 
originally,  to  buy  in  order  to  sell  for  gain,  generally. 
Re-gra'-tor,  38  :  *.    One  that  regrates. 
7b  REGREET=re-grect',  v.  a.   To  re-salute. 
Re-greet',  $.    A  return  of  salutation.  [Shaks.] 
REGRESS=re/-gr^ss,  *.    Passage;  power  of  re- 
turning. 
Re-gres'-8ive,  105:  «.  Passing  back. 
Re-gret/-*i'on,  (-greW-un,  147)  i.  A  returning. 
REGRET=re-gret',  *.  Vexation  at  something  past ; 

grief,  sorrow  ;  less  properly,  dislike. 
7b  Re-gret7,  v.  a.   To  grieve  at,  to  lament ;  leas  pro- 
perly and  now  obsolete,  to  be  uucasy  at. 
Re-gret'-fwl,  117:  a.    Full  of  regret. 
Re-gret'-fwl-ly,  ad.   With  regret 
REGUERDON^re-gu'er'-don,  77  :#.   Reward. 
7b  Re-guer'-don,  v.  a.  To  reward.  [Both  words  obs.] 
REGULAR=rey-&-lar,34:  a.  and  *.  Conform- 
able to  rule  j  governed  by  strict  regulations,  methodi- 
cal, orderly ;  having  sides  or  surfaces  composed  of 
equal  figures ;  instituted  or  established  according  to 
established  forms  or  discipline: — i.  In  a  monastery, 
one  who  has  taken  the  vows ;  a  soldier  belonging  to  a 
permanent  army. 
Reg'-u-lar-ly,  ad.    With  regularity*. 
Reg'-u-W-i-ty,  84, 129,  103  :  #.    Agreeableness 

to  rule;  method,  certain  order. 
7b  Rbg'-u-latb,  v.  a.   To  adjust  by  rule  or  method; 
to  direct;  to  put  in  good  order. 


The  sign  =  b  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Contonanis:  mlsh-un,  ue.  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  ttln,  166:  fli&i,  166. 
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Reg"-u-la'-tor,  s.   He  or  thai  which  regulates. 
Reg'-u-la^-Z/on,  89  :  #.   Act  of  regulating ;  rule. 
REGULUS=l£g/-  A-lus, ».   The  finer  or  purer  part 

of  a  metallic  substance  which  settles  from  the  rest  in 

melting.  .    . 

7b  REGURGITATE,  d-gnr'-gi-tta,  v.  a.  and 

si.  To  throw  or  pour  back  :— nra.  To  be  thrown  back. 
Re-gur/-gi-ta"-/wn,  *.    Act  of  regurgitating. 
To  REHABILITATE,  r£'-ha-bli"4-tafc,  v.  a. 

To  restore  to  former  rank,  privilege,  or  right. 
Re'-ha-bil'-i-ta/'-/ion,  S.    Act  of  reinstating. 
To  REHEAR^r^-hea^r^her*',  103,43 :  v.  a. 

To  hear  again  :  hence,  the  law  term,  a  Rehearing. 
To  Kk-uearstS,  (-here*,    131,   153)  v.  a.    To 

1>ractise  with  the  principle  in  view  of  frequent  hear- 
ngs,  to  test  or  try  by  previous  repetition ;  to  repeat 
or  recite  generally  ;  to*  relate,  to  tell. 

Re-heoT/-SeT,  *.    One  who  recites. 

Re-hror/-sal, 9.   Recital;  preparatory  repetition. 

REIGLE,  riY-gl,  101 :  *.  A  hollow  cut  to  guide 
anything.  [Carew.] 

To  REIGN,  raxn,  100,  157 :  v.  *.    To  enjoy  or 

i  exercise  sovereign  authority ;  to  be  predominant,  to 
prevail  \  to  obtain  dominion :  in  Par.  Lost,  iv.  112,  it 

[  seems  to  be  used  actively  as  the  Latin  rego:  Sherwood 
alludes  to  Reigner,  as  having  been  In  use  for  Ruler. 

Rei^n,  *.  Royal  authority  ;  time  of  a  king's  govern- 
ment ;  kingdom ;  power,  influence. 

RE-. — See  before  Re  absorb. 

To  Rs'-iif-BOD^-r,  v.  n.  To  imbody  again. 

To  Rk'-im-BUR3e",  v.  a.   To  repay. 

Re/-im-bur/"-s<?r,  s.    Ouo  who  repays  an  expense. 

Re/-im-burse"-nient,  *.   Repay  menu 

To  Rk/-1m-plani//,  v.  a.   To  plant  again". 

To  Rk'-im-por-tunr",  v.  a.   To  entreat  again. 

To  Rb'-11i-prbo/'-natk,  v.  a.   To  impregnate  anew. 

To  Rb'-im-PRE8s",  v.  a.    To  impress  again. 

Re/-invpres"-*7on,  (-presh'-un,  147)  *.  Now  im- 
pression ;  a  repriut  of  a  work. 

To  Re'-im-print",  v.  a.  To  reprint 

7b  RB,-iw-aRA/'-r/-ATB,  (-gra'-sli£-at«,  90)  v.  a. 
To  ingratiate  again. 

To  Rb-in-hab,,.it,  t».  a.   To  inhabit  again. 

To  Rk'-in-srkt",  v.  a.    To  insert  again. 

7b  Rk/-in-8PIUb",  v.  a.    To  inspire  anew. 

7b  Rk'-in-st^l",  (-Bt  Jwl,  1 1 2 )  v.  a.  To  seat  again. 

7b  Rk'-in-statk",  v.  a.    To  replace  in  possession. 

7b  Re'-in-spre",  (-siroor,  149)  v.  a.  To  insure  a 
second  time  by  other  underwriters. 

7b  Rb-IN'-tb-GRAtk,  v.  a. — See  To  Redintegrate. 

7b  Rk'-in-ter"-ro-<iatb,  v.  a.    To  questiou  anew. 

7b  Re'-in-THRONe'.  v.  a.  To  place  again  on  the 
throne. 

\7b  Re'-in-Mn/'-nize,  v.  a.  To  reinthrone. 

To  Rb'-in-ybsi",  v.  a.   To  iuvest  anew. 

7%JRk'-in-vig','-o-ratB,  v.  a.  To  re-animate. 

REIN,  ra\n,  100 :  i.  The  part  of  the  bridle  which 
extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or  rider's 
hand ;  instrument  of  curbing  or  restraining ;  govern- 
ment :  To  give  the  reins,  to  allow  to  go  uncurbed,  to 
give  licence. 

7b  Rein,  v.  a.  To  govern  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain, 
to  control. 

Rein'- less,  a.   Without  rein  ;  unchecked. 

R  KIN  DEER.— See  Raindeer. 

R  E1NS,  ra\nz,  100,  143 :  *.  pi.  The  kidneys ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back. 

Re'-nwl,  a.   Belonging  to  the  reins. 

Re'-nt-form,  a.   Having  the  form  of  the  kidneys. 

REIS-EFFEND1,  r£«'-e"f-fen"-d^  151, 105:  «. 
Title  of  a  Turkish  minister  of  state. 
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RElT=reO,  103:  s.  Sedge.  (Tiichardson.  1655.1 

To  REITERATE«i4-iV-Sr-afc,  v.  a.  To  repeat 

again  and  again. 
Re-if -er-a"-/fon,  89 :  t.   Repetition. 

7b  REJECT^ri-jeckY,  v.  a.  To  throw  away;  to 
cast  oft";  to  forsake;  to  refuse. 

Re-ject'-er,  t.   One  who  rejects,  a  refuser. 

Re-ject'-a-bl*,  101  :  a.   That  may  be  rejected. 

Re-jec'-fibn,  89 :  *.   Act  of  rejecting. 

Re'-jec-ta"-ne-o*s,  90, 120 :  a.  Rejected.  [Barrow.] 

Re/-jec-ti/"-»ott3,  (-tlsh'-us,  147)  a.  Thai  may  be 
rejected  or  refused. 

7b  REJOICE=  rejoice',  29 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be 
glad,  to  joy,  to  exult  :—acL  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden. 

Re-joi'-ccr,  36  :  s.   One  that  rejoices. 

Re-joi'-cing,  •.   Expression  of  joy. 

Re-joi'-cing-ly,  ad.  With  rejoicing. 

7b  REJO!N= rejoin',  29 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  Jofa 
again,  to  meet  again :— ne*.  To  answer  to  a  reply. 

Re-join'-deT, ».  An  answer  to  a  reply :  To/fcyo»naVr 
may  be  met  with,  but  is  disused. 

To  Re- joint7,  v.  a.   To  re.unite  the  joints. 

REJOLT=r4-joultf,  116:  *.  Shock.  [Soufh ) 

7b  REJOURN.— See  To  Adjourn. 

RE. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

7b  Rk-judgk',  v.  a.  To  recal  to  &  new  triaL 

Rk-j rA  ven-bs"-cbncb,  1 09, 59  :  *.  State  of  betas; 
young  again. 

7*o  Rb-kin'-dle,  101  :  v.  a.   To  set  on  fire  again. 

7b  Re-lani/,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  land  again. 

To  RELAPSE=r£-la>r/,  189:  v.  ».  To  slip 
back;  to  fall  back  into  vice  or  error;  to  fall  back 
from  a  state  of  recovery  to  sickness. 

Re-lapse7,  $.  A  sliding  back;  regression;  return  to 
any  state ;  in  old  authors,  a  relapser. 

Re-lap'-aer,  36  :  $.   One  who  relapses. 

7b  RELATE=r£-laV,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bring 
back,— the  I  atin  literal  sense,  [Spenser  ;]  to  tell,  to 
recite ;  to  ally  by  kindred:— neu.  (See  lower.) 

Re-la'-teT,  *.   One  that  relates,  a  narrator. 

Re-la'-/ion,  «.  Recital  of  facts,  narration :  see  also 
under  the  neuter  verb. 

7b  Rk-j.atb',  v.  it.  To  hnve  some  understood  position 
when  considered  in  connection  with  something  else. 

Re  la'-ting,  a.    Having  relation  or  reference. 

lie-la' -t ton,  89  :  s.  Connection  between  one  thing 
and  another  as  a  subject  of  the  understanding.  respect, 

v  reference,  regard;  specially,  the  connection  of  one 
person  with  another  or  with  others,  as  to  thrir  re- 
spective positions  and  duties  in  society :  kindred, 
alliance  by  blood  or  marriage ;  kiusman,  kinswoman. 

Re-la'-/>on-al,  a.   Having  relation  or  kindred. 

Re>la'-/K>n-ship,  9.    State  of  being  related. 

Rri/-.4-t/ve,  92,  105  :  a.  and  $.  Having  rentkva, 
respecting ;  con  side  ed  not  absolutely,  but  as  belong, 
ing  to  or  respecting  something  else;  in  Sliakspeare It 
sometimes  signifies  close  in  connection: — t.  Some- 
thing considered  only  as  regards  something  ebe ;  re- 
laliou,  kinsman;  pronoun  answering  to  an  ante- 
cedent. 

Rel'-a-ttve-ljf,  ad.  As  respects  something  else,  not 
absolutely ;  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  other 

*   thing-t. 

Rel'-a-ttve-ness,  s.   Slate  of  having  relation. 

7b  RELAX,  rl-lacW,  18S:  v.  «.  and  it.  To 
slacken,  to  loosen  j  to  make  less  severe ;  to  remit ;  to 
unbend:— neu.  To  be  mild;  to  be  remiss:  it  oaybe 
found  as  a  substantive  for  Relaxation.. 

Re-laaZ-ing,  a.  Tending  to  relax  or  weaken. 

Re-laj/-a-ble,  a.    That  may  bo  remitted. 

Re-laa'-n-tive,  a.  and  s.  Relaxing :— «.  That  which 
has  power  to  relax. 


Th«  schemes  ootire,  and  tht  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowel* :  gatc'-wAu,:  ch*p'-ro«n:  pd-pfr:  laS»;  go&d:  j'oS,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  a,e,  \,  &c.  mw/e,  171. 
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Rel'-aa-a'-fum,  92,  89 :  t.  Act  of  looming;  ces- 
sation of  restraint ;  reminion. 

RELAY  =*re-lay,  *.  Originally,  hunting-dogs  kept 
in  readiness  at  certain  places  to  relieve  those  that  were 
weary ;  at  present,  horses  on  the  road  to  relieve  others 
on  a  Journey :  the  verb  To  Relay  has  only  the  general 
meaning,  to  lay  again. 

To  RELEASE=re-leW,  152:  v.  a.  To  set  free 
from ;  to  let  go;  in  an  old  sense,  to  slacken. 

Re-lease7, «.  A  setting  free ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty ; 
remission  of  a  claim ;  acquittance  of  a  debt  legally 
signed ;  legnl  method  of  conveying  land. 

Re-leas'-ey;,  36 :  *.    One  who  releases. 

Re-lease'-ment,  *.  Act  of  releasing. 

Rr'-i.es-sor",  *.  He  who  executes  a  release: 
Rx'-lbs-sze",  the  person  to  whom  it  is  executed  : 
Prin.  177. 

Tu  RELEGATE»reT-e-gati,r.a.  To  banish. 

Rel'-e-ga^-fion,  89  :  t.   Exile. 

7b  RELENT=*re-le'nt',  v.  *.  and  a.  To  soften, 
to  grow  less  hard ;  to  melt ;  to  soften  in  temper,  to 
grow  tender:— act  To  slacken,  to  remit;  [Ob*.]  to 
soften ;  to  dissolve  :  in  old  authors  it  is  found  for 
relented,  (adj.)  and  remission,  {subs.) 

Re-lent'-ing,  s.   Act  of  relenting. 

Re-lent'- less,  a.    Unpitving.  unmoved  to  mercy. 

RELESSOR,  RELES8EE.— See  under  To  Re. 
lease. 

RELEVANT^rSl'-e-vant,  92:  a.  Raising,  re- 
lieving ;  more  commonly,  pertinent,  applicable. 

Rel'-e-van-cy,  *.  State  of  being  relevant;  in  Scotch 
law,  sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 

Rbi/-is-va//-T70N,  89 :  $.   A  lifting  up.  [Disused.] 

RELIANCE.— Sec  uuder  To  Rely. 

RELIC=r^l'-ick,  ».  That  which  remains  or  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rent,  often  applied  to  the 
body  under  the  notion  of  its  being  deserted  by  the 
soul, — it  is  generally  uned  in  the  plural;  that  which  is 
kept  in  memory  of  another :  Donne  forms  an  adverb, 
Reiidy,  (in  manner  of  relics,)  from  this  word. 

Rel'-i-ytm-y,  (-kwar-eij,  183)  «.  A  casket  in  which 
relics  Hre  krpt. 

Rei/-ict,  *.   A  woman  left, — a  widow. 

RELIEF — See  uuder  To  Relieve. 

RE  LI  ER.— See  under  To  Rely. 

To  RELIEVE,re-le*v',  103, 189:  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  raise  or  lift  up,  (S-*c  Relevaut,  \c. ;)  to  raise  or  lilt 
pain  or  sorrow  from,  to  ease ;  to  succour ;  to  raise  or 
rrmove  from  a  post  of  duty;  to  support,  to  assist;  to 
lessen  the  pressure  of;  to  lift  up  in  its  effect  on  the 
eye  by  the  juxtaposition  of  some  contrast 

Re-lie  v'-eT,  s.  One  tha,t  relieves. 

Re-lieV-a-ble,  a.    Capable  of  relief. 

Re-ltef,  S.  Alleviation  of  calamity ;  that  which  frees 
from  pain  or  sorrow  j  the  raising  or  replacing  of  a 
sentinel :  see  also  after  the  next  word. 

Rk-i./B/-vo,  (-le'-vA,  103)  *.  The  raining  or  promi- 
nence of  a  figure  in  sculpture  or  painting :  see  Bass- 
relief. 

Re-li>P,  *.   Relievo:  see  also  above. 

To  RELIGHT,  re-lit*',  115:  v.  a.   To  rekindle. 

RELIGION,  re-lld'-i'un,  90:  «.  A  course  of  life 
led  in  conformity  to  tin?  belief  of  a  supcrinti-nding 

Kwer,  and  of  laws  divinely  established;  (Compare 
oral,  &c. ;)  specifically, "  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  weir  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world ;"  also  a  system  of  faith  and 
worship  as  distinguished  from  other  systems;  reli- 
gious rites,  (Religions,)  an  application  to  be  found  in 
Milton. 
Re-lw/-tV>iJ-ar-y,  a.  Relating  to  religion.  [Disused.] 
Re-lio'-ion-ist,  *.  One  who  deals  much  in  religious 
terms,  discourse,  and  doctrine,  yet  receives  little  credit 
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for  the  depth,  comprehensiveness,  or  charity  of  his 
religion. 

Re-li^-iows,  120 :  a.  and  s.  Disposed  to  the  duties 
of  religion,— pious;  teaching  religion;  among  the 
Romanists,  bound  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience ;  exact,  strict,  as  bound  by  vows :-  s. 
One  bound  by  monastic  vows. 

Re-lj^'-tottt-ly,  ad.  Piously ;  according  to  'les ; 
exactly;  reverently. 

Re-li^-tos/s-ness,  S.  Quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 

To  RELINQUISH,  re-Kng'-kwtsh,  158,  183: 
o.  a.  To  withdraw  from ;  to  forbear ;  to  give  up. 

Re-lijr'-fKish-eT,  s.   One  who  relinquishes. 

Re-liV-fKish-ment,  «,  Act  of  forsaking. 

RELIQUARY.— See  under  Relic 

RELISHare'l'-ish,  #,  Taste;  taste  with  delight; 
small  quantity  just  perceptible;  power  of  perceiving 
excellence,  with  o/otfbr ;  a  relish  o/is  actual  taste,  — 
a  relish  Jbr  is  disposition  to  taste;  delight  given  by 
any  thing ;  cast,  manner. 

7b  Rel'-ish,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  give  an  agreeable  taste 
to.  to  like  the  taste  of ;  to  be  gratified  by  the  use  of;— 
*«*.  To  have  a  pleating  taste ;  to  give  pleasure ;  to 
have  a  flavour. 

ReV-ish-a-bl*,  a.    Having  a  relish. 

To  RELIVE,  r£-ltV,  104 :  v.  n.  To  live  again  : 
Spenser  uses  it  actively  for  To  Revive  or  call  to  life. 

To  RE  LOVE,  re-luv',  107:  v.  a.  To  love  in  re- 
turn. [Boyle,] 

RELUCENT^re-lW-cSnt,  109  :  a.  Shining. 

7b  R  E LUCT=»re-luckt/,  v.  n.  To  strive  or  struggle 
against,  [Walton.] 

Re-luc'-tant,  a.  Striving  against,  unwilling. 

Re-lucMant-ly,  ad.  Unwillingly. 

Re-lu</-tance,  Re-luc'-tan-cy,  s.  Repugnance,  un- 
willingness, opposition  of  mind. 

7b  Re-luc'-tate,   v.  a.  To  resist,  to  struggle  against. 

Rel/-ue-ta"-/tV/D,  92,  89  :  *.  Repugnance. 

To  RELUME,  re-1'oom',  109  :  v.  a.  To  rekindle. 

7b  Re-W-mine,  105  :  v.  a.  To  light  anew,  to  re- 
lume. 

7b  RELY-re-ly',  81  :  v.  n.  To  lean  with  con0> 
dence,  with  upon  or  on;  to  rest,  to  depend. 

Re-lt'-eT,  36  :  s.  One  who  relies. 

Re-li'-ance,  s.  Trust,  dependence,  confidence. 

7b  REMAIN=re-maW,  v.  n.  To  continue,  to  en- 
dure, to  be  left  In  a  particular  state ;  hence,  to  be  left 
out  of  a  greater  number;  to  be  left  alter  any  event : 
it  often  appears  active  by  the  ellipsis  of  to  or  unto. 

Re-main',  s.  Relic,  that  which  is  left,  particularly 
the  body  at  death,  which  sense  is  generally  expressed 
by  the  plural ;  in  old  authors,  abode. 

Re-main'-der,  s.  and  a.  Any  thing  left,  relic;  an 
estate  limited  in  lauda,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  en- 
joyed after  the  expiration  of  another  particular  estate : 
by  a  reversion,  after  the  appointed  time,  the  estate  re- 
turns to  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  whereas,  by  remainder, 
it  goes  to  some  third  person  :—adj.  Remaining,  reluso, 
left. 

Rem'-o-nent,  ».  and  a.  Tliat  which  remains,  rem- 
nant, (which  i«  the  same,  contracted :)— arf/.  [Hp. 
Taylor.]  Remaining. 

7b  REMAKE=re-makt',  v.a,  (Verblrr.:  SeeTu 
Make.)  To  make  anew. 

7b  REMAND=re-mand',  11:  v.  a.  To  send  or 
call  back. 

REMARK^re-mark',  33  :  ».  Observation;  note; 
notice  expressed. 

7b  Re-mark',  v.  a.  To  observe,  to  note  ;  to  expreea 
in  words:  anciently,  to  distinguish  or  maik. 

Re-mark'-eT,  s.  One  who  remarks,  an  observer. 

Re-mark'-a-bU,  a.  Observable,  worthy  of  note. 
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Re-mark'-a-bljf,  a i.  Observably,  strikingly. 
Tbe  sign  =  »  used  after  modes  of  •pelting  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mish-un,  •'.  e.  mss\w,  165 ;  vlzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  tttn,  166 :  then,  166* 
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^e-mark'-a-ble-ness,  *.  Quality  of  lteing  remarkable. 

REMEDIABLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

REMEDY,  rem'-c-d^i,  105  :  #.  That  which  pro- 
cures  recovery  from  disease  or  other  e\il ;  that  which 
counteracts  evil,  with  to,  against,  ox  fur,  this  last  being 
most  usual ;  reparation. 

To  Rem'-e-dy,  v.  a.   To  cure  ;  to  repair. 

Rem'-e-di-less,  a.  Without  remedy. 

Rern'-e-ds- less- nets, *.  Inourableness. 

IIk-uvS-di-al,  90  :  a.  Affording  remedy. 

Re-me/-di-<i-ble,  a.  Capable  of  remedy. 

Re-me'-di-ate,  a.  Remedial.  [Shaka] 

To  REMEMBER==re-mem'-beT,  v.  a.  To  bear 
in  mind,  to  recollect;  to  put  in  mind,  to  mention,  to 
preserve  from  oblivion. 

Re-mem'-ber-eT,  *.  One  that  remembers. 

Re-mem'-brance,  t.  Retentiou  in  memory;  reoal- 
lection,  reminiscence ;  anciently,  honourable  memory ; 
power  of  remembering ;  trausmisaiou  of  a  fact ;  ac- 
count preserved ;  memorial ;  notice  of  something  ab- 
sent; admonition,  memorandum. 

Re-mem'-bran-cer,  36 :  «.  One  that  reminds  j  a 
recorder  in  the  Exchequer. 

7b  Rk-mbm'-o-rate,  v.  a.  To  remember.  [Brysketl, 
1606.] 

Re-mem'-0-ra/'-/ion,  *.  Remembrance.  [Bp.  Hall  ] 

To  REMERCY,  re-mer'-cety  v.  a.  To  thank. 

To  REMIGRATB=rdm'-e-grat<,  v.  *.  To  re- 
move back  again. 

Rem'-i- £T a"-/ ton,  89  :  s.  Removal  back  again. 

To  REMIND,  re-mined',  115:  v,  n.  To  put  in 
mind,  to  bring  to  consideration. 

Re-mind'-eT,  *.  One  who  reminds. 

Rem'-j-nis"-Ckncb,  #.  Recollection,  recovery  of 
thoughts:  Rem'-Jnis"-cen  cy  is  the  same. 

Rem'-*-ni8-cen"-/wl,  (-sh'al,  1 14)  a.  rertaining 
to  reminiscence  or  recollection. 

To  REVISE,  re-mizc',  v.  a.  To  give  or  grant 
back ;  to  release  a  claim.  [Law.] 

RK-M18S',  &C. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

7b  Re-MIt',  v.  a.  and  it.  To  relax ;  to  forgive ;  to 
resign ;  to  refer  j  to  put  again  into  custody ;  to  send 
[money]  to  a  distant  place ;  in  a  disused  sense,  to  re- 
store :— ssu.  To  slacken;  to  abate;  to  grow  by  inter- 
vals less  violent  without  being  intermittent. 

Re-mit/.ter,  # .  One  that  remits ;  the  restitution  of  a 
more  ancient  and  certain  right  of  possession  to  a 
person  who  comes  into  possession  through  a  defect  of 
title  in  the  previous  possessor. 

Re-mi t'-ment,  #.  Act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

Re-mit'-tal,  12  :  ».  A  remitting;  a  surrender. 

Re-mit'-tance,  f.  Act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place ;  sum  sent  to  a  distance. 

Re-mit'-tent,  a.  Temporarily  ceasing. 

Re-miss',  a.  Relaxed  or  slackened,  not  intense  ;  slow, 
dilatory}  slothful,  not  careful. 

Re-missMy,  ad.  Slackly  ;  carelessly,  slowly. 

Re-nu9s'«ne8S,  «.    Slackness ;  negligence. 

Re-iraV-8ive,  105 :  a.  Remitting,  forgiving. 

Re-mis'-st-blf,  101  :  a.  Tltat  may  be  remitted  or 
forgiven. 

Re-mi/-*ion,  (-mish'-un,  147)  *.  Relaxation 
abatement,  cessation  of  iutenseness :  release ;  forgive- 
ness; act  of  sending  back,  (this  is  the  literal  sense;) 
abatement  of  a  disorder,  but  with  quick  return. 

REMNANT^rem'-rjant,  «.  and  a.  (See  Rema- 
nent under  To  Remain.)  That  which  remains,  resi- 
due:— adj.  Remaining. 

To  REMODEL=re-m8d'-e1,  v.  a.  To  model 
anew:  part.  Rc-mod'-elled :  Prin.  194. 

REMOLTEN,  re-moh'-tn,  116,  114:  a.  Melted 
again.  [Bacon.] 
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7b  REMONSTRATE=re-moV-strat«,  «.  «.  T« 

show  strong  reasons  against  something;  to  auric*  a 

strong  representation:  it  may  be  found  as  an  active 

verb,  but  very  rarely. 
Re-mon'-stra-tor,  z :  s.  One  that  remonstrates. 
Rem/-on-3tra/'-/<on,  92,  89  :  t.  Remonstrance. 
Re-mon'-strant,  a.  and  *.  Expostulatory : — *-  One 

who  joins  in  a  remonstrance. 
Re-mon'-strance,  «.  Show,  discovery,   [Shaks.  ;]  iu 

present  u*e,  strong  representation. 
REMORA^rSm'-o-rd,  92  :  *.    A  let  or  obstacle ; 

a  sea-worm  that  sticks  to  ships  and  retards  them. 
7b  Rem'-o-rate,  v.  a.  To  hinder.  [Little  used.] 
To  REMORD«=re-mord',  v.  a.  and  *.   Literally, 

to  gnaw ;  to  rebuke : — sea.  To  be  gnawed  by  remorse. 

[Ob..] 
Re-mor-den-cy,  s.  Compunction.  [Obs.] 
Rb-morsV,  t.  The  pain  of  guilt;  in  a  sense  now 

obsolescent,  tenderness,  pity. 
Re-morse*7,  114:  a.  Feeling  remorse.   [Disused] 
Re-morse'-ftil,  117:  a.    Full  of  remorse;  tender. 

compassionate ;  anciently,  pitiable. 
Re-moree'-less,  a.  Unpitying,  croeL 
Re-morse'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  remorse. 
Re-morseMess-ness,  «.   Savageness,  cruelty. 
REMOTE=r^-moU;,  a.  Distant  in  pUce,  lime,  or 

connection ;  alien,  not  agreeing ;  abstracted. 
Re-mote7- ly,  ad.  Not  nearly,  at  a  distance. 
Re-mote'-ness,  *.  State  of  being  remote. 
Re-mo/-/('on,  89  :  «.  Act  of  removing  ;  state  of  being 

removed. 
Removable,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 
7b  Re-move',  (-moov,  107,  189)  v.  a.  and  *.  To 

set  or  place  away  from,  to  pot  away;  to  place  at  a 

distance  i— fM«.  To  change  place;  to  go  from  one 

place  to  another. 
Re-move7,  $.  Change  of  place  ;  susceptibility  of  re- 
moval ;  state  of  being  removed:  act  of  moving;  a 

step;  small  distance ;  act  of  putting  a  horse'*  shoe* 

on  different  feet;  a  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  re*t 

of  the  course  remains. 
Re-moved7,  1 14  :  part.  a.  Remote. 
Re-mo'-ved-ness,  «.  Remoteness. 
Re-mo7- ver,  s.  One  that  removes. 
Re-m</-val,  «.  Act  of  removing ;  dismission  from  a 

post ;  state  of  being  removed. 
Re-mo'-va-ble,  a.  That  may  be  removed. 
To  R  EMOUNT==re-mownt',  v.  a.  To  mount  again 
7b  REMUNERATE^re-mu'-nSr-afe,  v.  a.  T* 

reward,  to  repay,  to  requite,  to  recompense. 
Re-mu'-ner-a-tive,    105:  a.    Exercised   In  giving 

rewards.  • 

Re-mu'-ner-a//-tor-y,  a.  Affording  recompense. 
Re-mu/-ner-a'/-/lon,  89  :  S.   Reward,  requital. 
Re-mu'-ner-a-bl*',  a.  Rewardabfc. 
Re-mu'-ner-a-bir-i'-ty,  84,  105 :  *.    Capability  of 

being  rewarded. 
To  REMURMUR=rre-mur/-mor,  39 :  r.  a.  and 

n.  To  utter  back  in  murmurs  : — sea.   To  echo  a  low 

hoarse  sound. 
REN  A T,.—  See  under  Reins. 
RENARD=rSn'-ard,  t.  Name  of  a  fox. 
RENASCENT-re-naV-sent,  a.    Prodoced  again. 

rising  again  into  being. 
Re-na»'-cen-cy,  *.  State  of  being  renascent. 
Re-nas'-a'-bl^  a.  Possible  to  be  produced  again. 
To  RENAV1GATE,  re-niv'-e-gafe,  v.  a.    T» 

navigate  again. 

RENCOUNTER^rSn'-cown-ter,  *.    Clash.  «0- 

Hsion ;  personal  opposition ;  casual  engagement ;  sad- 
den combat :  old  authors  use  To  Rencounter. 


The  Kb«Mi  entire,  and  the  principlee  to  whieb  tbe  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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JLND^rSnd,! 
;NT=r£nt,  > 
:NT=r5nt,     J 


v.  a.    To  tear,  to  separate  vio- 
lently, to  lacerate. 


To  REND= 
I  Rent 

R.KNT 

Ren'-drr,  36  :  s.  One  that  rends. 

Rent,  ».  A  laceration,  a  break. 

To  RENL^R^en'-der,  v.  a.  To  return,  to  restore, 
often  with  back ;  to  give  on  demand ;  to  invest  with 
qualities ;  to  represent ;  to  translate ;  to  afford  ;  to 
surrender :— Shakspcare  uwi  it  as  a  neuter  verb,  sig- 
nifying to  show. 

Reir-der,  s.  Sn  render  ;  recital ;  payment. 

Ren'-der-f  r,  36 :  *.  One  who  renders 

Ren'-der-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rendered. 

Rbn'-d/-ble,  105,  101:  a.  That  may  be  yielded; 
that  may  be  translated. 

Ren-dii'-iou,  (-dlsh'-un,  147)  s.  Act  of  yielding 
possession;  translation. 

RENDEZVOUS,  reV-de^-voo,  170:  t.  Assem- 
bly ;  meeting  appointed;  place  of  meeting  appointed. 

To  Ken -d*z- vows",  81 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  meet  at  a 
place  appointed:— act.  To  bring  together  to  a  place 
appointed. 

To  RENEGE«re-neg*',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  disown, 
to  renounce :—»«.  [Shake.]  To  deny. 

Ren^-e-eade',  Ren'-e-ga"-do,  s.  One  who  apos- 
tatizes from  the  faith ;  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy : 
a  vagabond. 

To  RENEW=»re-nu',  110:  v.  a.  To  renovate;  to 
begin  again ;  to  trausform  to  new  life. 

Re-new'-eT,  *.  One  who  renews. 

Re-new'-ed-oess,  «.  State  of  being  made  new. 

Re-neW-al,  ».  Act  of  renewing,  renovation. 

Re-new'-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  renewed. 

RENIFORM.— See  under  Keins. 

RENlTENT=sre-ni'-te'nt,  a.  Resisting  pressure, 
or  the  effect  of  it. 

Re-ni'-tence,  Re-ni'-ten-cy,  *.  The  resistance  of  a 
body  to  pressure ;  moral  reibtance,  reluctance. 

RENNET.— See  Runnct 

RENNET=reV-n8t,  s.  A  kind  of  apple. 

To  RENOUNCE=»re-nownct',  31  :  v.  a.  To  dis- 
own, to  abnegate ;  to  quit  on  oath :  Drydeu  uses  To 
renounce  to,  which  is  a  mere  Gallicism :  at  cards,  to  re- 
nounce is  not  to  follow  the  suit  led  though  th-  player 
has  one  of  the  suits  in  his  hand ;  hence  a  Renounce. 

Re-noun'-ceT,  «.  One  who  renounces. 

Re-DOunce'-ment,  S    Renunciation, 

Rb-nun'-ci-a^-t/on,  150,  89:  s.  Act  of  renouncing. 

To  REN0VATE=reV4-vat<,  92  :  v.  a.  To  re- 
new, to  restore  to  the  first  state. 

Ren^-O-va'-tor,  38  :  *.  He  or  that  which  renovates. 

Ren'-o-va//-/ton,  89  :  *.  Act  of  renewing,  renewal. 

RENOWN  =  re-nown',  31  :  «.  Fame,  celebrity. 

To  Re-nown',  v.  a.  To  make  famous.  [Pope.] 

Re-no wned',  114:  a.  Famous,  celebrated. 

Re-nowned'-ly,  ad.  With  celebrity. 

Re-nown'-less,  a.  Inglorious. 

RENT.— See  To  Rend:  in  old  authors,  7b  Rent  is 
often  found  for  To  Rend:  it  is  also  met  with  for  To 
Rant. 

RENT=rSllt,  S.  Revenue,  annual  payment;  th  it 
which  is  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  Rent,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  hold  by  paying  rent;  to 
let  to  a  tenant:— neu.  To  be  leased. 

Renter,  *.  One  who  rents. 

Ren'-tage,  *.  Money  paid  by  way  of  rent. 

Ren'-tal,  s.  A  schedule  or  account  of  rents ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  rents. 

Ren'-ta-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  bo  rented. 

Rent'-roll,  (-rule,  116)  s.  Schedule  of  rents. 
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To  RENTER=rent/-eT,  v.  a.  To  fine-draw. 

RENUNCIATION.— See  under  To  Renounce. 

To  RENVERSE=ren-verse',  v.  a.  To  reverse  [a 
shield.]  Hence  Renter  se\  (adj.)  and  Renverse'ment,  (s.) 

RE-. — See  before  Reabsorb. 

To  Rb'-ob-tain",  v.  a.  To  obtain  again. 

To  Rb'-or-dain",  v.  a.  To  ordain  anew. 

Re-or/-di-na"-//on,  89 :  «.  A  rc-ordaining. 

To  Rjt-ou'-orfN-lZB,  v.  a.  To  organise  anew. 

Re-or,-gan-*-ia"-/ion,  89  :  *.  A  re-organising. 

To  R*-PAcf~l-VY,  59  :  v.  a.  To  pacify- anew. 

Re-paid'. — See  To  Repay. 

lb  REPAIR=re-paV,  v.  a.  Literally,  to  prepare 
anew;  to  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation j  io 
amend  by  an  equivalent ;  to  All  up  anew ;  Spenser 
uses  it  in  a  Latin  sense  for  To  Recover :  See  the  bea- 
ter verb,  which  is  a  different  word,  in  the  next  class. 

Re-pair',  #.  Reparation;  supply  of  loss. 

Re-pair'-er,  *.  A  mender,  restorer. 

Re-pa ir'-a-blr,  a.  Reparable,  [dbs.] 

Re-par'-a-tive,  92,  105  :  a.  and  #.  Amending  de- 
fect :-— $.  That  which  amends  or  repairs. 

R.Ep'-A-nA-Bi.E,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  repaired. 

Rep'-o-ra-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  reparable. 

Rep,-o-ra"-/<on,  89 :  8.  Act  of  repairing ;  supply  of 
what  is  wasted ;  recompense  for  injury,  amends. 

REPAlR=r£-p£re',  *.  In  old  French,  house  or 
abode;  hence,  haunt,  resort;  act  of  betaking  one's 
self. 

7b  Re-pair*,  v.  ft.  To  go  to,  to  betake  one's  self. 

REPANDOUS,  re-paV-dus,  120:  a.  Bent  up- 
wards. [Brown.] 

REP  ARTE  E^rey-ar-tei",  »•  Originally,  an  an- 
swering thrust  in  fencing  ;  hence,  a  smait  reply. 

To  Rep'-ar-tee",  t>.  *.  To  make  smart  replies. 

To  REPASS =re-paW,  v. a,  and  n.  To  passaquin. 

REPAST^re-past',  11:  *.  A  meal;  food. 

To  Re-past",  v.  a.  To  feed.  [ShaksJ 

Re-pas -tu re,  147:  t.  Entertainment.  [Shaks] 

To  REPAY=re-pay,  t\  a.  To  pay  back  in  return  ; 
to  requite  either  good  or  ill ;  to  reimburse. 

Re-pay'-a-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  repaid. 

Re-paZ-ment,  #.  Act  of  repaying  ;  thing  repaid. 

To  REPEAL=*re-pecr,  v.  a.  To  recal.  [Obs.  as 
respects  persons.]  To  recal,  abrogate,  or  revoke. 

Re-peal',  «.  Recal  from  exile,  [Obs.  ;]  abrogation. 

Re-peal'-eT,  s.  One  who  repeals,  or  desires  repeal. 

To  REPEAT=re-pett/,  V.  a.  To  do  or  perform 
again,  to  iterate ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 

Re-peat",  *.  A  repetition, — a  note  in  musk  directing 
a  repetition. 

Re-peat"-ed-ly,  ad.  Over  and  over  again. 

Re-peat'-er,  #.  Ho  or  that  which  repeats ;  a  watch 
that  strikes  the  hours  by  pressing  a  spring. 

Rep'-e-tit"-70N,  92,  89:*.  Iteration;  recital;  net 
of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 

Rep  -e-tif"-ton-al,  a.  Containing  repetition :  Rep'-e- 
ti^'-ion-ar-v  i*  the  same. 

REPEDAtlON,  rey-e-da"-shun,  #.  Return. 
[Obs.] 

To  REPEL^Fe-peT,  w.  a.  and  n.  To  drivo  back  : 
—neu.  To  aot  with  force  contrary  to  force  impressed. 

Re-pel'-ltfr,  *.  One  that  repels. 

Re-pel'-lent,  a.  and  #.  Having  power  to  repel: — «. 
A  medical  application  of  repelling  power. 

99*  See  for  other  relations.  Repulse,  &c 

7b  REPENT^e-pSm",  v.  n.  and  o.  To  feel  paiu 

or  sorrow  on  account  of  something  one  has  done  or  led 

undone ;  applied  to  the  Supreme,  it  is  figurative,  an  I 

means  to  will  a  change  in  the  course  of  his  providence : 

I      —act.  To  remember  with  sorrow. 
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Re-pent'-eT,  «.  One  who  repents. 

Re-pent'-ing,  *.  Act  of  repentance. 

RepentMng-ly,  ad.  With  repentance. 

Re-pen'-tant,  a.  and  *.  Sorrowful  for  pa/t  deeds  or 
omissions :— f.  A  repentant  person. 

Re-pen'-tance,  t.  State  of  repenting,  penitence. 

To  REPEOPLE,  r£-pe'-pl,  103,  101 :  v. «.  To 
stock  anew  with  people :  hence,  a  Rcpeopling. 

lb  REPERCUSS^ri'-per-cuss'',  v.  a.  To  beat 
hack,  to  drive  back. 

Re'-per-cus"8tve,  105:  a.  Driving  back;  less 
properly,  driven  back ;  repellent 

Re/-per-cu«"-«ibn,  (-kush'-un,  147)  #.  Act  of 
chiving  back ;  rebound;  reverberation. 

REPERTORY,  rSp'-er-tor-^,  «.  A  place  wliere 
things  may  be  easily  found, — a  treasury,  a  magazine. 

Rep'-er-tir'-ioHs,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a.  Found. 

REPETITION,  &C— Sec  under  To  Repeat. 

To  REPINE=asre-p!nV,  r.  n.  To  fret  or  vex  one's 
self,  to  be  discontented,  with  at  or  against;  to  envy. 

Re-pi'-ner,  «.  One  that  repines  or  murmurs, 

Re-pi'-ning,  «.  Act  of  complaining. 

Re-pi'-ning-ly,  ad.  With  complaint  or  murmuring. 

To  REPLACE=r£-plact',  v.  a.  To  put  again  in 
a  former  place;  also,  to  put  into  a  new  place;  aim, 
to  remove  and  put  another  in  the  place. 

Re-pla'-cing,  t.  Act  of  replacing  ;  act  of  removing 
one  person  or  thing  and  supplying  the  place  by  another. 

To  REPLAIT=r£-plaV,  t>.  a.  To  fold  one  part 
often  over  another. 

To  REPLANT^rl-plant',  v.  a.  To  plant  anew. 

Re -plan-ta^-fion,  S9 :  #.  Act  of  replanting. 

To  REPLEAD=re-pledt',  v.  «.  To  plead  again. 

Re-plead'-er,  «.  Second  pleading.  [Law.] 

To  REPLENISU=r£-pl«n'-!sh,  *.  a.  To  stock, 
to  fill;  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  To  make  complete: 
Bacon  at  a  neuter  verb,  signifying  to  recover  former 
fulness. 

Rk-Pi.kte',  a.  Full,  completely  filled. 

Re-ple'-ttve,  105  :  a.  Replenishing,  filling. 

Re-ple'-tive-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  filled 

Re-ple'-/ion,  81)  :  «.  State  of  being  over  full. 

To  REPLEVY,  ri-pIeV-ixj,  v.  a.  To  take  back 
by  a  specific  writ  thtnzp  distraiued,  upon  giving  secu- 
rity to  try  the  right  in  a  suit  at  law,  and  if  that  should 
be  determined  against  the  person  replevying,  to  return 
the  things  to  the  distrainer:  To  Replevin  means  the  same. 

Re-plev'-i-a-blr,  101:  a.  That  maybe  replevied: 
' Rtpl'o'isable  means  the  same. 

Re-plev -in,  *.  The  act  of  replevying;  the  writ  by 
which  a  distress  is  replevied. 

To  REPLY,  r^.ply',  t\  ft.  To  answer;  to  make  a 
return  to  an  answer. 

Re-ply7,  82:  *.  An  answer;  a  rejoinder. 

Re-ph'-er,  *.  One  who  replies. 

Rkp/-i.7-ca/'-toon,  92,  89  :  t.  Reply,  answer ;  in 
old  authors,  a  rebound,  a  repercussion. 

To  REPOLISII  ~  re-pol'-wh,  v.  a.  To  polish 
again. 

To  REPORT,  re-rx/urt,  130,  47  :  v.  a.  To  bear 
or  bring  back,  as  an  answer  or  an  account  of  some- 
thing; to  give  an  account  of;  to  noise  by  popular 
rumour ;  to  repute  ;  in  unusual,  but  literal  senses,  to 
rebound,  to  refer. 

Re-port',  t.  Rumour ;  repute ;  account ;  return  ;  spe- 
cially, an  account  of  a  law  case ;  also,  a  sound,  a  loud 
noise,  repercussion. 

Re-portf-er,  «.  One  that  reports ;  specially,  one  that 
reports  the  proceedings  of  courts  or  of  public  bodies. 

Re-portMng-ly,  ad.  By  common  fame.  [Shaks.] 

To  REPOSE,   r£-p5V,   151:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
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lodge,  to  lay  up  j  to  lay  to  rest ;  to  place  as  in  con- 
fidence or  trust,  with  oa  or  m .-—sea.  To  sleep,  to  be 
at  rest ;  to  rest  in  confidence,  with  on. 

Re-po*e',  s.  Sleep,  rest,  quiet;  cause  of  rest;  in  a 
picture,  that  kind  of  harmony  when  nothing  glares 
either  in  the  shade,  light,  or  colouring. 

Re-po'-sed-ness,  «.  State  of  being  si  rfat- 

Re-po'-ttl,  (-zal)  «.  Act  of  reposing. 

Re-po'-sonce,  «.  Reliance.  [J.  Hall,  1 646  J 

To  Re-pos'-it,  (-p5z'-Tt)  V.  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  pssea 
of  safety. 

Re-posW-tor-y,  129,  18,  105:  #.  A  place  whew 
any  thing  is  safely  laid  up. 

ReZ-ptwir'-wn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  laying  up  in  safety ; 
act  of  replacing. 

To  REPOSSESS,  re'-poz-zeW,  151 :  v.  a.  To 
]iossess  again. 

Re'-pos-ser'-swn,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Act  of  repos- 
sessing ;  thing  repossessed. 

To  REPREHEND^iV-ri-Mnd",  »•  «•  To  n~ 
prove ;  to  blame;  to  detect  of  fallacy ;  to  charge  with 
as  a  fault,  followed  by  of. 

Rep/-re-hend"-er,  «.  Blamer, 

Rep/-re-hen"-8i-ble,  a.  ~' 

Rep'-re-hen/'-w-biy,  ad.  Blamably. 

Rep/-re-hen'/-«-bU?-ne8S,  *.  Blamableness. 

Rep,-re-hen"-ni've,  105  :  a.  Given  in  reproof- 

Rep/-re-hen"-«on,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Reproof,  blame. 

To  REPRESENT,  re'p'-re-ie'nt",  151 :  v.  a.  To 
exhibit  as  if  the  thing  were  present;  to  describe;  to 
show  dramatically ;  to  show  by  modest  argument  or 
narration ;  to  fill  the  place  of  another,  or  stand  for 
him  vicariously. 

Rep/-re-*cnt,/-er,  s.  One  who  represents. 

Rep'-re-*ent"-ment,  #.  Image  or  idea  proposed. 

Rep'-re-seu"-tttnt,  #.  A  representative.  [Obs.] 

Rep'-re-*en'/-tance, «.  Representation.  [fXmne,) 

Rej/-re-*en"-ta-ti  ve,  1 05  :  a.  and  #.  Exhibiting  a 
similitude ;  bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another  : 
—$.  One  representing  another  or  others ;  that  wukh 
shows  something. 

Rep'-re-*en-ta"-/wn,  89  :  #.  Likcuese  ;  act  of  repre- 
senting another;  respectful  declaration ;  exhibition. 

7b  REPRESS=r£-preW,  v.  a.  To  crush,  to  put 
down,  to  subdue :  as  a  noun  it  is  without  authority. 

Re-pres'-ser,  *.  One  who  represses. 

Re-pres'-sive,  105  :  a.  Tending  to  repress. 

Re-pre^-fton,  (-presh'-un,  147)  *.  Art  of  re- 
pressing. 

To  REPRIEVE,  r£-preV,  103 :  v.  a.  To  i 
after  sentence  of  death,  to  respite. 

Re-pneve',  s.  A  delay  or  remission  of  capital  j 
ment :  Re-priev'-al  is  disused. 

To  REPRIMAND,  rey-re-mind,  r.  a.  To 
chide,  to  reprehend,  to  reprove. 

Rep'-rr-maod,  «.  Reproof,  reprehension. 

To  REPRINT=ri-pnnt/,  v.  a.  To  print  again. 

Rk'-fkint,  83  :  ».  A  re-impression.  [Modern.] 

7b  REPRISE,  re-prlw',  151:  r.  a.  To  Uke 
aifain,  [Spenser ;]  to  recompense,  [Grant.] 

Re-prue,  *.  A  retaking  by  way  of  retaliating.  [Dry- 
den  ;]  an  annual  deduction  or  duty  paid  oat  of  a 
manor  or  lands ;  in  this  sense  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

Rk-pki'-s^l,  (-zal)  *.  Something  seised  or  done  by 
way  of  retaliation  of  wrong  or  injury,  particularly  by  a 
nation  against  another. 

To  REPROACH^ri-proatch',  v.  a.  To  censure 
in  opprobrious  terms;  to  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe 
language ;  to  upbraid  in  geueral. 

Re- p roach',  ».  Censure,  injury,  i 

Re-proach'-a-ble,  101 


VowtU : 


a.  Worthy  of 
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Re-proach'-fttl,    117:  a.  Opprobrious,   scurrilous; 

shameful,  infamous,  file. 
Re-proach'-ftfMy,  ad.  Opprobriously ;  shamefully. 
RCPROBATE»rif(/-r6-bite,  92:    a.   and    *. 

Lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  grin;  abandoned:—*.  A  wretch 

abandoned  to  wickedness. 
To  Rep'-ro-bate,  v.  a.  To  disallow,  to  reject;  to 

abandon  to  his  sentence  without  hope  of  pardon  ;  to 

abandon  to  eternal  damnation. 
Rep"-ro-ba'-teT,  *.  One  who  reprobates. 
Rep"-ro-bate/-ne88,  s.  State  of  being  reprobate. 
Ref/-ro-ba"-/ion,     89 :  *.    Act    of     reprobating ; 

condemnatory  sentence;  act  of  abandoning  or  being 

abandoned  to  otcrual  damnation,  the   contrary   of 

Election. 
Rep7-ro-ba/,-/i©n-er,  t.  One  who  hastily  applies  re- 

probation  to  others. 
To  REPRODUCE-ri'.prA-duc*",  v.  a.  To  pro- 

duce  again  or  anew. 
Re'-proHiu,,-c*r>  «.  One  who  reproduces. 
Re/-pro-duc"-/i©n,  89 :  #.    Act  or   reproducing; 

thing  reproduced. 
REPROOF.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  REPROVE,  ri-prtRW',  107,  189:  v. a.  (Com- 

pare  To  Reprobate.)  To  blame,  to  censure ;  to  charge 

with  a  fault ;  to  refute :  To  reprote  of,  to  blame  for. 
Re-pro'-VeT,  *.  A  reprehender. 
Re-pro'-va-bl*,  a.  Culpable,  blamable. 
Rb- proof7,  «.  Blame  to  the  face,  reprehension ;  in 

Scripture  it  often  means  censure,  slander. 
To  REPRUNE,  re-prC3n',  109:  v.  a.  (See  lie..) 

To  prune  a  second  time. 
REPTILE,   rSpMTI,  105:  a.  and  «.  Creeping, 

rooting oa  the  belly  or  with  many  small  feet;  grovel- 

liug,  mean : — s.  A  reptile  creature;  a  mean  grovelling 

wretch. 

REPUBLlC=re-pubMYck,  .*.  Commonwealth; 
state  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people;  less  frequently,  com- 
mon interest,  the  public:  Republic  of  letters,  the  whole 
body  of  people  who  apply  to  study  and  learning. 

Re>pubMi-can,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  a  republic  ; 
consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  republic:—!.  One  who 
favours  or  prefers  a  republican  government. 

Re-pubMi-can-um,  158 :  s.  Attachment  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

To  REPUBLISH,  r£-pubMisb,  v.  a.  To  publish 
anew. 

Re-puV-li-ca"-/4on,  89:  *.  Re-impression  of  a 
printed  work ;  in  law,  an  avowed  renewal. 

To  REPUDIATE,  r£-pu'-d£-ate,  90:  v.  a.  To 
cast  away;  especially,  to  divorce. 

Re-pu'-di-a-bl?,  a.  That  may  be  rejected. 

Re-pu'-d»'-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Rejection  ;  divorce. 

To  REPUGN,  r£-punV,  157,  139:  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  oppose,  to  make  resistance :  —  nev.  To  withstand. 
[Spenser.  Shaks.] 

Rb-puo'-n^nt,  (g  sounded)  a.  Contrary,  opposite ; 
disobedient,  not  yielding :  it  is  followed  by  to,  some- 
times by  with, 

Re-pug'-nant-ly,  ad.  With  repugnance. 

Re-pug'-nance,  Re-pug'-nan-cy,  t.  Contrariety ; 
reluctance,  resistance ;  straggle  against ;  aversion. 

To  REPULLULATE-r£-piil'-u-late,  69  :  v.  n. 

To  bud  again.  [Howell.] 
REPULSE=ri-pulc*',  153:  «.  (Compare  To  Re- 

5 el,  &c)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  checked  or 
riven  back ;  refusal,  denial. 
To  Re-pulse',  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  drive  off. 
Re-pul'-aer,  S.  One  who  boat*  back. 
Re-pul'-8ive,  105  :  a.  Driving  off;  having  power  or 

teudency  to  drive  off;  cold,  forbidding. 
Re-ptll'-8ive-ne8S,  *.  Quality  of  being  repulsive. 
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Re>pul'-«ton,  (-shun,  147)  *.  Act  or   power  of 

driving  or  keeping  off. 
Re-pul'-sor-y,  a.  Repulsive. 

To  REPURCHASE^re-pur'.chia,  152:  v.  a. 

(See  Re-.)  To  buv  again. 
To  REPUTE«re-puU',  v.  a.  To  think,  to  hold. 
Re-pa te',  82  :  #.  Character ;  established  opinion. 
Re-pu'-ted-ly,  ad.  In  common  estimation. 
Re-puteMess,  a.  Disreputable.  [Shaks.] 
RiSp'-U-T^-BUS,   92:  a.  Having  good  repute;  not 

infamous. 
Rep'-u-ta-bly,  ad.  Without  discredit. 
Rep/-u-ta/,-/ion,    89:  t.  Character,    good  or  bad; 

distinctively,  good  character. 
REQUEST,  &c— See  under  To  Require. 
To  REQUICKEN,  ri-kwic'-kn,  1$8, 114  :  v.  a. 

(See  Re-.)  To  re-animate. 
REQUIEM,  reV-kw£-£m,  188:  «.   A  hymn  in 

which  they  implore  for  the  dead  requirm  or  rest ;  rest 
Rit-Qr/i'-lt-TOR-r,  *.  A  sepulchre. 
To  REQUIRE,  ri-kwirV,  45 :  v.  a.  To  demaud. 

to  ask  as  of  right ;  to  need ;  to  request. 
Re-qui'-Ttr,  36  :  «.  One  who  requires. 
Re-^uire'-a-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  required. 
Ratf-M-siTE,  (r«ck>w£-ilt,  188,  105)  a.  and  t. 

Required,  necessary,  needful :— *.  Any  thing  necessary. 
Rey-c/wite-ly,  ad.  Necessarily. 
Re^-afi-ttte-ness,  #.  State  of  being  requisite. 
Retf-iii-titH-ion,  (-xtsh'-un,  89)  #.  Demand. 
Re-ftj'iV-i-tive,  1 05  :  a.  Indicating  demand. 
Re-quW-i-tor-y,  a.  Sought  for,  demanded. 
RE-Qr/BST/,  f.  Petition,  entreaty ;  stato  of  being  do. 

sired  or  wanted,— demand. 
To  Re-quest',  v.  a.  To  ask,  to  solicit 
Re-questf-e r,  36  :  t.  One  who  requests. 
To  REQUITE,  r4-kwlu',  188:  v.  a.  To  retaliate 

good  or  ill,  to  repay,  to  recompense. 
Re~quV-tcr,  36  :  *.  Ho  who  requites. 
Re-oari'-tal,  t.  Retaliation,  return. 
REREMOUSE.— See  Rearmouse. 
To  RESAIL«r£-sa\l',  v.  n.  To  sail  back. 
RESALE»r£-sali',  «.  (See  Re-.)  A  second  sale. 
To  RESALUTE,  ifr-dAW,  109:  v.  a.   To 

greet  anew. 
To  RESCIND=r£-cind',  v.  a.  Literally, to  cutoff; 

to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 
RE-scisr-soK-r,    (-ciV-z5r-&tt,   151)   a.    Ilaviug 

power  to  cut  off,  or  abrogate. 
Re-scir'-aion,  (-cish'-un,  149)  *.    A  cutting  off; 

abrogation. 
RESCOUS.— See  Rescue,  {tubs.) 
To  RESCRIBE^r^-scrib*',  v.  a.    To  write  over 

again,  (see  Re-;)  specially,  to  write  [an  imperial  au- 

swer]  back. 
Rk'-bcript,  83  :  *.    Answer  of  on  emperor  when  con- 
sulted, which  answer  had  the  force  of  an  edict 
Re-scrip'-trve-ly,  105  \  ad.  By  rescript 
Re-8Crip'-/ion,  89  :  *.    Act  of  answering  back. 
7b  RESCUE=reV-cu,  189:  v.  a.    To  get  back; 

hence,  to  set  free  from  violence,  confinement, or  danger ; 

to  take  by  an  illegal  rescue. 
Res'-cue,  *.     Deliverance  from  violence,  confinement, 

or  danger :  in  law,  a  forcible  retaking  of  goods  or  of  per- 
sons detained  by  legal  authority,  also  called  a  llcscous. 

(res'-cus,  180.) 
Res'-cu-er,  s.    He  who  rescues :  sometimes  as  a  law 

term  written  Res'-cus-sor. 
RESEARCH  ==rr£-sertch',  131:  *.    Inquiry. 
To  Re-search',  V.  a.    To  seek  and  examine. 
Re-search'-cr,  #.    One  who  makes  research. 
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To  RESEAT«re-«eatf ,  r.  a.  To  teat  again. 

RESECTION=re-seck'-shun,89:  «.  A  cutting. 

To  RESEIZE=re-ceV,  103:  v,  a.  To  seize 
again ;  to  seize  again  what  has  been  disseized :  Spenser 
uses  it  to  signify  to  reinstate,  in  a  place  wrongly 
quoted  To  retiege. 

Re-sei'-zer,  *.    One  that  reseixes. 

Re-sri'-art/re,  (-zh'oor,  147;  t.    Repeated  seizure. 

To  RESELL=*re-s*U',  v.  a.    To  sell  again. 

To  RESEMBLE,  re-zem'-bl,  v.  a.  To  compare, 
to  represent  a*  like  something  else,  [the  less  usual 
sense ;]  to  have  likeness  to,  to  be  like. 

Re-*em'-bla-ble,  a.   That  may  be  compared.  [Obs.] 

Re-fem'-blance,  *.  Likeness ;  something  resembling. 

To  RESEND=*re-B€nd',  v.  a.  To  send  back. 
[Shaks/J 

To  RESENT^re-zent',  151:  v.  a.  Literally,  to 
have  a  deep  sense  of*  and  hence  it  formerly  signified  to 
take  well  or  ill ;  at  present  it  means,  exclusively,  to 
take  ill,  to  consider  as  an  iujury  or  affront. 

Re-tent'-? r,  *.   One  who  resents. 

Re-jent'-ing-ly,  ad.    With  continued  anger, 

Re-fent'-ful,  117:  a.    Full  of  resentment 

Re-*ent'-ive,  105  :  a.    Quick  to  take  ill. 

Re-fent'-ment,  *.  Strong  sense  of  good  [obs.]  or  ill ; 
deep  sense  of  injury,  anger  long  continued;  sometimes 
simply  anger. 

PRESERVE,  re-zerv',  151,  189:  t>.  a.  To 
keep  in  store,  to  save  to  other  purpose ;  to  retain. 

Re-«erve ,  82 :  *.  Store  kept  untouched  or  undis- 
covered ;  something  kept  for  exigence ;  something  con- 
cealed in  the  mind  or  intention  t  exception ;  the  habit 
of  keeping  back  or  restraining  the  mind  or  affections 
through  modesty  or  prudence;  hence, modesty,  caution 
in  personal  behaviour. 

Re-served',  114:  a.  Modest,  not  loosely  free ;  also, 
sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 

Re-*eiy-ved-ly,  ad.  With  reserve ;  coldly. 

Re-*er'-ved-nes8,  #.    Reserve  ;  want  of  openness. 

Re-*erv'-rr,  t.  One  who  reserves. 

Re-*er'-va-ttve,  105  :  a.    Reserving.  [Cotgrave.] 

Re-*er/-va-tor-y,  *.    Place  for  things  reserved. 

Re*/-er-va"-/i'on,  92,  89  :  «.  Rcsorve;  concealment 
of  something  in  mind  ;  something  kept  back ;  state  of 
being  kept  iu  reserve. 

ReV'-erv-oir',  (-wtUr,  132)  *.    Place  for  keeping 

something  in  store,  generally  water. 
To  RESETTLE,  re-BeV-tl,  101:  v.  a.  and  n. 
(See  Re-.)  To  settle  again. 

Re-set'-tle-ment,  «.    Act  or  state  of  settling  again. 

RESIANT,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  cla*s. 

To  RESlDE=re-zidt',  v.  a.  To  settle  as  in  a  seal ; 
to  have  abode,  to  live,  to  dwell;  to  settle  or  fall  to  the 
bottom,  to  subside. 

Re-*i'-d*r,  #.    One  residing  in  a  particular  place. 
Res'-i-dcnt,  (rSz'-e-dSnt,  81, 92)  a.  and  t.  Dwell- 
ing, having  abode;  Axed. — f.  One  who  resides  in  a 
place;  specially,  an  officer  residing  in  a  distant  place 
with  the  dignity  of  ambassador. 

Re^-i-dence,  Re^-t-den-cy,  *.    Act  of  dwelling; 

Klace  of  abode;  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
iquors. 

Rey-t-den"-/uir-y,  (-sh'^r-e^  147)  a.  and  * .  Having 
residence :— t.  One  who  keeps  a  certain  residence. 

R&sf'I-ANT, a.    Resident.  [Spenser.  B.Jon.] 

Res7  i-ance, «.    Residence,  abode ;  dwelling. 

Rk^-z-due,  (reV-e-dft)  t.    Remaining  port. 

Re-#id'-u-«l,  a.    Relating  to  the  residue. 

Re-sid'-u-ar-y,  a.  Residual,  chiefly  used  as  a  term  of 
law :  a  residuary  legatee  is  one  that  lias  the  residue  of 
an  estate  after  all  other  legacies  and  demands  are  paid. 

Re-#id'-u-um,  [Lat.]  «.    That  which  remains  when 
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the  rest  is  drawn  off,  or  when  the  experiment  is  coat- 
plete:  the  parent  word  of  the  three  preceding. 
To  RESIGN,  re-zinc',  151,  115,  157:  v.  a.  (in 
the  literal  sense,  To  sign  again,  the  $  keeps  its  sound.) 
To  give  up,  to  yield  up ;  to  give  up  in  confidence,  with 
up  emphatical ;  to  submit 
Re-*iyn',  «.    Resignation.  [B.  and  FL] 
Re-*iyn'-eT,  «.    One  who  resigns. 
Re-«tyned',  (-zined)  a.    Calmly  submissive. 
Re-*»yn'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  resignation. 
Re-tiyn'-ment,  t.    Act  of  resigning. 
Rbs'-ig-na/'-tjon,  (reV-irg-iiE"-ehuii,  92,  89)  «. 
Act  of  resigningor  giving  up ;  submission ;  acquiescence 
To  RESlLE=re-zIV,  151 :  v.  n.  To  start  beck,  to 

fly  from  a  purpose.  [Ellis,  1662.] 
Re-«il'-*-ent,  90 :  a.    Starting  or  springing  back. 
Re-wl'-t-ence,  Re-*il'-^en-cy,  «.    Act  of  leaping 

back  or  rebounding. 
Re*/-r-li/"-wD,  (-lish'-un,  89)  «.    Act  of  springing 

back,  resilience. 
RkSIN=reY-tlJ,  151  :  $,  An  inflammable  substance, 
hard  when  ceol,  viscid  when  heated,  exuding  from  cer- 
tain trees. 
ReV-i-nous,  120  :  a.  Containing  resin ;  consisting  of 
resin ;  arising  from  resin  i-Rettae**  electricity  is  taavt  kind 
which  a  tube  of  resin  exhibits  by  friction  on  a  rubber  of 
wool,  and  formerly  named  negative  electricity,  from  its 
supposed  deficiency :  it  is  opposed  to  vitreous  electricity. 
Rer-t-nons-ly,  ad.    By  means  of  resin. 
Rej'-t-notfS-neBS,  *.    Quality  of  being  resinous, 
Riw'-l-NiF,/-KR-orj8,  87,  120  :  a.    Yielding  i 
RkS,'-1N-7-fohu',  a.     Having  the  form  of  resin. 
Res,-I-NO-E-LKc"-TRIC,   a.    Exhibiting   whet 

formerly  called  negative  electricity. 
RESIPlSCENCE,reW-e-pi8^enct,«.  Wi 

after  the  fact,  repentance. 
To  RESIST,  re-zYst',  1 5 1 :  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally,  to 
stand  against;  to  strive  against,  to  oppose: — »sre.  To 
make  opposition. 
Re-fistf-cr,  36  :  «.    One  that  resists. 
Re-sist'-ant,  «.    He  or  that  which  resists. 
Re-mt'-ance,  f .    Act   of  resisting ;  quality  of    not 

yielding  to  force  or  external  impression. 
Re-*ist'-4-ble,  a.    That  may  be  resisted. 
Re-fist'-i-bil'/-*-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Quality  of  being  re- 
sistible ;  also,  quality  of  resisting. 
Re-fist'-ive,  105:  a.    Having  power  to  resist. 
Re-fistMess,  a.  That  cannot  be  resisted,  irresistible , 

also,  that  cannot  resist,  helpless. 
Re-rist'-leaa-ly,  ad.    Irresistibly. 
RESOLUTE,  &C.— See  in  the  ensuing  das*. 
To  RESOLVE,  re-zSlv',  151,  lb9 :  v.  a.  and  ». 
Primarily,  to  loosen  the  parts  of,  to  reduce  into  com- 
ponent parts ;  hence,  to  clear ;  and  hence,  to  clear  of 
doubt,  and  fix  in  unity  of  purpose;  (see  the  latter  eensr 
lower  in  the  class ;)  to  inform ;  to  analyse,  to  induce ; 
to  melt,  to  disperse ;  to  lay  at  ease  s— neu.  To  melt,  to  be 
dissolved :  see  other  senses  lower. 
Re-«ol'-v<r,  36:  «.    That  which  helps  to 

and  clear:  see  also  lower. 
Re-Jol'-vent,  «.  That  which  has  the  power  of  c 

solution. 

Re-«ol'-va-bl*,  a.    Capable    of  solution;  admittrnc 
separation  of  parts;  that  may  be  referred  or  reduced. 
Rej'-o-lw-ble,  (reV4-roo-bl,  109,  101)   a.     Re- 
solvable :  it  is  the  same  word, «  and  v  being  ariginsdrr 
the  same. 
Rey-O-ltf-tive,  105  :  a.     Having  power   to   dissolff 

or  relax. 

Re«/-0-lM"-/*orj,  89  :  #.    Act  of  separating  something 

into  constituent  parts,  analysis;  dissolution;  met  oi 

clearing  difficulties  :  see  also  lower. 

To  Re-solvk',  v.  a.  and  n.  (Sec  the  primary  senses 

|      above.)  To  clear  of  doubt ;  to  fix  in  a  determination ; 
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to  fix  in  constancy,  to  confirm  :—«**.  To  be  settled  in 
opinion,  [Locke  »J  to  determine  within  one's  self. 

Re-solve',  #.  Fixed  determination. 

Re-*olv«J',  114:  a.    Determined. 

Re-solv'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  flrmneu  of  purpose. 

Re-Jolv'-ed-neM, «.    Constancy,  firmness. 

Re-tolv'-sr,  *.    One  that  determine*  on  something. 

Re-#olV-ing,  s.    A  determinlnf. 

Ret'-o-lirte,  (reV-ii'oot,  109)  a.  Determined, 
oonstant,  firm. 

Re/-o-l*te-ly,  <re&    Detetminately. 

Rer'-o-liite-nett,  «.    Quality  of  being  resolnte. 

Rey-O-lu^-Zton,  89  :  f.  Fixed  determination,  settled 
thought;  constancy,  firmness;  determination  of  a 
cause  in  a  eoort;  declaration  passed  by  a  public  body 
or  assembly :  hence  RttoUtwner  may  be  met  with,  to 
signify  one  who  has  joined  in  a  declaration  with  others. 

RESONANT,  Ac— See  under  To  Resound. 

To  RESORB=r^-«ort/,  v.  a.   To  swallow  up. 

Re-sortAent,  a.    Swallowing  up. 

To  R  ESORT,  re-zo^,  v.  n.  To  have  recount,  to  go, 
to  repair :  in  law,  to  (all  back. 

Re-tort',  *.    Frequency,  assembly,  meeting. 

Re-rort'-#r,  «.    One  that  frequents  or  visits. 

To  RESOUND,r4-iownd',  151,31 :  *.a.and*. 
(In  the  mere  literal  sense,  To  sound  again,  the  *  keeps 
its  sound.}  To  echo;  to  celebrate ;  to  sound  so  as  to 
be  heard  for:— ne«.  To  bo  echoed  back ;  to  be  much 
and  loudly  mentioned. 

Re-round',  *.    Retnrn  of  sound,  echo. 

Rks'-o-n^nt,  (reV-o-nant)  a.    Resounding. 

Res'-o-nance,  Rei'-o-nan-cy,  #.    A  resounding. 

RESOURCE,  re-so'urw,  134 :  «.  Any  source  of 
aid  or  support ;  an  expedient  to  which  one  may  resort 

Re-source -less,  a.    Wanting  resource. 

To  RESOW,  re-»oV,  7:  v.  a.    To 

lie-sown',  part.    Sown  anew. 

To  RESPEAK-re-spSkt', 
Speak.)  To  answer.  [Shake.] 

To  RESPECT=re-*peckt',  v.  a.  To  regard,  to 
have  regard  to ;  to  look  toward,  (a  literal  sense,  seldom 
occurring  0  to  have  relation  to ;  also,  to  consider  with 
a  degree  of  reverence. 

Re-spec t',  82:  *.  Regard;  goodwill;  reverence; 
relation;  partial  regard;  manner  of  treating  others; 
estimation;  motive. 

Re- specter,  «.    One  that  has  partial  regard. 

Re-spect'-a-blf,  a.    Meriting  respect. 

Re-spect'-a-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  merit  respect. 

Re-spectf-a-ble-nesa,  *.    Respectability. 

Re-spect'-a-bil"-»-ty,  84,  105  :  f.  State  or  quality 
of  being  respectable. 

Re-apect'-fal,  117:  o.    Full  of  outward  civility. 

Ue-spect'-f*l-ly,  ud.   With  respect 

Re-spect'-ftfl-ne»a,  ««    Quality  of  beiag  respectfak 

Re-spec'-to've,  105  :  a.  Particular,  not  collective  or 
nil  together,  but  several)  relative,  not  absolute;  in 
disused  sense*,  worthy  of  reverence;  attentive  to  eon- 
sequences. 

Re-spec'-tive-ly,  ad.  Particularly,  as  each  belongs 
to  each,  as  regards  each;  relatively;  In  old  senses, 
1«rtlally ;  whh  great  reverence. 

Rc-spectMegg,  a.    Having  no  respect  or  reverence. 

Re-spec tMessrnesa,  g.    State  of  being  rcspectless. 

To  RESPERSE=r4-sperct',  v.  a.    To  sprinkle. 

Re-sper/-*wn,  (-shun,  147)  ».    A  sprinkling. 

7oRESPIRE=r£-8piri',45:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
breathe,  to  inhale;  to  catch  breath;  to  take  breath, 
heuce,  to  rest:— ad.  To  breathe  out,  to  send  out  in  ex- 
halations. 


a.  (hrr.:  see  To 
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Re-api'-ra-bU,  a.    That  can  respire;  that  can  be 

respired. 
Re-spi'-ra-toT-y,  a.    Having  power  to  respire. 
Res'-p*-ra"-/son,  92,  105,  89 :  «.  Act  of  breathing ; 

relief  from  toil ;  interval. 
Rbb'-mtb,  (reV-pit,  105)*.  Delay  as  for  breathing, 

pause,   interval;   particularly,  the   suspension  of  a 

capital  punishment. 
To  ReV-pite,  v.  a.  To  relieve  by  a  pause,  to  suspend, 

to  delay. 
RESPLENDENlW-spleV-deot,   «.    Bright, 

shining,  having  a  beautiful  lustre. 
Re-splen'-dent-Iy,  ad.    Splendidly. 
Re-Kplen'-dence,   Re-splen'-den-cy,   «.    Lustre, 

brightness,  splendor. 
7b    RESPOND=re-sp5nd',   v.  n.    To  answer; 

more  commonly,  to  correspond,  to  suit. 
Re-spond',  s.  That  which  corresponds  in  sentiment, 

— applied  as  the  name  of  an  anthem  Interrupting  fur  a 

time  some  other  service. 
Re-gponW,    u    An   answer;    often    an    oraculoits 

answer  j  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation ; 

answer  of  the  congregation  in  alternate  worship  with 

the  priest. 
Re-spon'-deDt,  *.    An  answerer  in  a  suit ;  he  who 

answers  the  opponent  in  a  set  disputation ;  he  who  has 

to  refute  objections. 
Re-spon'-sal,  a.  and  t.  Answerable : — «.  One  re. 

sponsible;  response.  [Ob*.] 
Re-spon'-si-blf ,  a.  Answerable,  accountable ;  capable 

of  discharging  an  obligation. 
Rotpon'-st-bltf-ness,  t.    Responsibility. 
Re-spon'-Bi-biK'-i'-ty,  84, 105  :  #.    State  of  being 

obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 
Re-spon'-tMD,  90  :  s.  An  answering.  [Disused.] 
Re-spon'-stve,  105:  a.  Answering. 
Re-spon'-sor-y,  a.  and  s.  Containing  an  answer :— «. 

A  response.  [Unusual.] 
REST=sr^8t,  t.  sing,  and  »/.  That  which  remains : 

•—pL  Those  which  remain,  the  others. 
To  Rest,  v.  ft.    To  be  left,  to  remain. 
Rest'-ant,  a.    Remaining,  as  footstalks.  [Botany.] 
REST=r^st,    *.    Cessation  of  motion  or  of   labour; 

quiet ;  stillness ;  sleep,  repose ;  death ;  interval  during 

which  souud  is  suspended ;  place  of  repose ;  that  on 

which  something  is  made  steady,  a  support ;  Tv  set  up 

one's  rest,  to  fix  one's  great  hope. 
To  Rest,  v.  ft.  and   a.    To  cease   from   motion   or 

labour,  to  repose ;  to  sleep;  to  die;  to  be  fixed  in  any 

state  or  opinion ;  to  be  satisfied ;  to  lean,  to  recline  for 

support  or  quiet,  said  also  of  things  i    act  To  lay  to 

rest ;  to  place  as  on  a  support. 
Re«V-f«l,  a.    Quiet,  full  of  rest. 
Rest'-fwl-ly*  ad.    In  a  state  of  quiet. 
Rest'-lega,  a.    Unquiet,  without  peace  ;  not  still,  in 

continual   motion;   uncoostant,   unsettled;  wauling 

rest,  vet  unable  to  sleep. 
RestMess-ly,  ad,    Without  rest,  noquietly. 
RestMeaa-ness,  $.    State  of  being  restless. 
(9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Resr-Jiarrote,  (a  herb ;) 

Resting-place,  (a  place  to  stop  at  as  on  a  journey,)  fee. 
Rest'-iff,  a.  Originally,  beiag  at  rest,  [Brown;]  at 

present,  unwilling  to  stir,  resolute  against  going  for- 
ward,   obstinate,  stubborn  j   it  is  otherwise  written 

Btsthe  and  Resty. 
ReaV-if-nets,  t.    Obstinate  reluctance. 
To  RESTAGN  ATE=re-stao/-Datt,  v.  n.  To  stag. 

nate :  [Wiseman.]  The  relations.  Restag'nant  (adj.) 

and   Rtf stagnation  {tubs.)  are  also  superseded    by 

Stagnant,  &c. 
RESTAURATION,  r£'-stav»-ra''-ihun,  89:  *. 

Restoration ;  which  has  superseded  it. 
To  RESTEM=re  stem',  v.  a.    To   force  back 

against  the  current. 
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RESTFUL,  &c,  RESTIFF,  &c— See  under  To 

To  RESTlNGUISH,re-sting'-gwish,158>  145: 

v.a.  To  extinguish.  [Field,  1716.) 
Re-«tinc'-/ion,  89  :  *.    Act  of  extinguishing. 
To  RESTITUTE,  reV-te-t&tt,  v.  «.  To  recover  to 

a  former  state ;  to  restore. 
Res"-t*'-tu'-tor,  38 :  «.    He  who  restitutes. 
Res/-ti-ttl"-/ton,  89 :  *.    Act  of  restoring ;  indemni- 
fication; act  of  recovering. 
RESTIVE,  &C— See  Restiff, Sec.  under  To  Rest; 

and  Restlrb*.  &c,  see  also  under  To  Rest. 
RESTORABLE,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 
To  RESTORE=r£-stort',  47 :  v.  a.  To  give  back; 
to  brine  back;  to  retrieve;  to  renew;  lo  cure;  to  re- 
cover [passages  in  books]  from  corruption. 
Re-atore',  *.    Restoration.  [Disused.] 
Re-sto'-reT,  «.    One  that  restores. 
Re-sto'-ra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  restored. 
Re-sto'-ral,  ••    Restitution.  [Barrow.] 
Re-sto'-ro-tive,  105  :  a.  and  *.  That  has  power  to 
restore  or  recruit  strength:—!.  A  restorative  medicine. 
Re8,-to-ra''-/»on,  92,  89  :  s.  Act  of  repluciug  in  a 

former  state,  formerly  RestauraUon ;  recovery. 
To  RESTRAlN=ri-8tra\n',  v.  a.    To  hold  back ; 

to  repress;  to  abridge;  to  confine. 
Re-atrain'-er,  *.    One  that  restrains. 
Re-strain'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  restraint. 
Re-8train'-<i-bl^,  a.    That  may  be  restrained. 
Re-stratn  t',  #.    Act  of  restraining ;  state  of  being  re- 
strained ;  that  which  restrains. 
To  Re-stiuct/,  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  confine. 
Re-8tric'-tive,  105  :  a.    Having  the  quality  of  re- 
straining; expressing  limitation ;  styptic 
Re-stric'-tive-ly,  ad.    With  restriction. 
Re-stric/-/ton,  89  :  *.    Restraint,  limitation. 
To  Re- strings',  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  confine. 
Re-strin'-gent,  a.   Styptic. — ••  Au  astringent  drug. 
Re-8trin'-gen-cy,  *.    Power  of  contracting. 
To  RESTRlVE^r^-strive',  v.  n.  To  strive  again. 
RESTY.— See  Restiff  under  To  Rest. 
RESUBJECTION,  ri'-sub-jeck'-shun,  89:  *. 

(See  Re-.)  A  second  subjection.  [Up.  Hall.] 
7b  RESUBLIME^ri'-sub-linK",  v.a.  (SeoRe-.) 

To  sublime  again.  [Newton.] 
To  RESULT- re-iult',  v.  n.    Literally,  to  leap 
back,  to  rebound;  to  come  as  by  force  or  necessity 
from  premises j  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes 
jointly  concurring. 
Re-tult',  t.    Resilience,  [Bacon ;]  consequence ;  effect 
produced  by  concurrent  causes :  Swift  improperly  uses 
It  for  resolve » decision. 
Re-#ult'-<*nce, «.    Act  of  resulting.  [Donne.] 
To  RESUME=re-iumt',  151:   v.  a.    To  lake 

part;  to  begin  again  after  interruption. 
Re-fu'-ma-bU,  a.    That  may  be  taken  back. 
Re-«ump'-tive,  156,  105:  a.   Taking  back. 
Re-*umry-/ion,  89 :  t.    Act  of  resuming. 
To  RESUMMON«=re>8um'-mo'n,  v.a.  (See Re-.) 

To  summon  or  call  again ;  to  recal. 
RESUP1NATE,  rl-flu'-pe-nate,  105:    a.    Re- 
versed, turned  upside  down.  [Botany.] 
Re-8u'-pi-na"-/i'on,  89 :  #.    A  lying  on  the  back. 
RESURRECTION,  rSz'-ur-reW'-shun,  151, 

129, 89:  t.  A  rising  again ;  return  from  the  grave. 
To  RESURVEY«re/-Bur-vay,  100:  v.a.    To 

survey  over  again. 
To  RESUSCITATE,  re-Bus'-se-tak,  59,  105 : 
e.  a.  and  a.  To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive :— nett.  To  revive. 
Re-au*"-C4-ta'-ttve,  105  :  a.  Raising  to  life 
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Re-sus/-ci-ta,'^ion,  89 :  «.   Act  of 

state  of  being  resuscitated. 
To  RETAIL=re-ta\l',  v.  a.  To  sell  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  at  second  bond ;  to  sell  in  broken  parts,  or  at 
secondhand. 
Re-tail'-er,  36  :  «.  One  who  deals  by  retail. 
Rb'-TAH.,  83  :  «.  Sale  by  small  quantities. 
To  RETAlN=re-ta\n',  v.  a.  and  *.  To  keep ;  is 
keep  in  pay:  in  did  authors,  to  withhold:    -sjw.  To 
belong  to,  to  depend  on :  Donne  uses  it  for  to  i  iibsm. 
Re-taio'-er,  #.  One  who  retains ;  one  who  is  retained ; 
an  adherent,  a  hanger  on;  a  servant  not  menial  nor 
familiar ;  anciently,  the  act  of  keeping  dependants;  a 
fee  to  secure  counsel  fox  a  trial. 
To  RETAKE=r£-tak<',  v.  a.  (Irr. ;  see  To  Take.) 

To  take  again,  to  recapture. 
7b  RETALIATE,  re-tiT-i-ati,  v.  a.  and  «.  Te 
return  by  giving  like  for  like;  to  repay,  to  requite 
either  with  good  or  evil : — nev.  To  return  like  for  tike. 
Re-tal'-i-a-tor-y,  146 :  a.  Returning  like  tor  like. 
Re-tal'-i-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Return  of  like  for  like. 
To  RETARD=re-tard',  33 :  ©.  a.  and  «.  To  d*. 
lay,  to  hinder  in  swiftness;  to  put  off:— item.  [Ob*] 
To  stay  back. 
Re-tard'-er,  «.  One  that  retards. 
Re-tard'-ment,  *.  Act  of  delaying. 
Re/-tar-da"-/ion,  89:  s.  Hindrance;  demy. 
To  RETCH,  rettch,  167:  v.  n.  (It  is  allied  by 
etymology  to  R$aeh,  and  is  pronounced  like  it.)  Ts 
muke  an  effort  to  vomit 
RETCULESS=r£tch'-l&8,a.  Reckless.  [Dismei? 
RETECTION,  re-teck'-shun,  89  :  «.  Act  of  dis- 
covering to  view.  [Boyle.] 
To   RETELL=re-teV,  v.a.   To  tell  again:  the 

prct  rind  part,  are  Retold. 
RETENTIVE,    re-teV-ttve,    105 :  a.    Haviag 
power  of  retention  or  memory:  Dp.  Hall  uses  it  sub- 
stantively for  Restraint. 
Re-ten'-tive-ness,  #.  Quality  of  retention. 
Re-ten'-/ion,   89:  #.   Act   of   retaining; 

retaining  or  keeping ;  memory. 
RETICENCE,  reV-e-ceoc<,  92,  105: 

coalmen  t  by  sileace. 
RETICLE,  reY-e-cl,  92, 101 :  $.  A  small  net. 
Ret'-t-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  net. 
Re-tic'-u-la-ted,  a.  Blade  of  net-work. 
Re-tic'-u-W,  a.  Formed  as  a  small  net. 
Ret'-t'-cule,  f .  A  reticle ;  a  small  bog. 
RetAj-n^,  105 :  *.  One  of  the  coats  or    tnnacses  of 

the  eye,  assimilated  to  net-work. 
RET1NITE,  reV-e-nifc,  *.  Pitchstnoe." 
RETINUE,  retf-e-m\,  81,  105,  189^  #.  (Cosr 
pare  To  Retain.)  A  number  attending  on  a  priacual 
person,  a  train. 
To  RETIRE=re-tirV,  v.*.  and  a.  To  withdraw; 
to  retreat;  to  go  from  a  public  state ;  to  go  off  frta 
company  :—acL  [Shaks.]  To  draw  away  from, 
Re-tire/,  «.  Retreat,  recession.  [Milton.) 
Re-tired',  part.  a.  Secret,  private ;  withdrawn. 
Re-tired'-fjr,  ad.  In  solitude,  in  privacy. 
Re-tired'-nesB,  $.  Solitude,  privacy. 
Re-tire/-ment,  s.  Act  of  withdrawing ;  state  of  be- 
ing withdrawn ;  private  abode  or  way  of  Mm. 
Re'jZ-I-r^de",  (-rid,  97)  *.  A  retrenchment.  .CForl£ 
RETOLD,  re-tould',  1 16.— See  To  Retell. 
To  RETORT=re-tort',  v.  a.  To  throw  back;  » 
return,  as  nn  argument,  censure,  or  incivility  ;  to  brt^ 
or  curve  back :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  neuter  vrrs. 


*.  Con- 


Re-tort',  *.  A  censure  or  incivility   returned ;  ala* 
that  which  is  bout  or  turned,  applied  as  the  nam*  of  a 
|      glass  with  a  beut  neck  used  in  distillation. 
The  Kb«iDM  •mtin,  ond  tbs  principle  to  which  the  numbtn  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Re-tort7-*!",  #.  One  that  retorts. 

Re-tort'-ing,  t.  Act  of  casting  back. 

Re-tor/-fton,  89 :  «.  A  retorting.  [1678.] 

To  RETOSS=rc-tfiat/,  v.  a.  To  tost  back. 

To  RETRACE«re-trac<',  v.  a.  To  trace  back. 

To  RETRACT=re-trSckr/,  v.  «.  and  n.  To  take 
back,  to  resume ;  more  commonly,  to  recal,  to  recant : 
— men.  To  unsay,  to  withdraw  concession :  To  Retract- 
at*  may  be  met  with,  yet  rarely. 

Re-trac'-ti-ble,  a.  That  may  be  drawn  back. 

Re-trac'-tile,  105  :  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  back. 

Xle-trac'-tive,  105  :  a.  aud  «.  Withdrawing . — #. 
That  which  withdraws  or  takes  from. 

Re-trac'-fion,  «.  A  retractation.  [South.] 

Re'~trac-ta"-i7on,  89 :  s.  Recantation ;  change  of 
opinion  deelared. 

Re-thaict7,  (re-tra\ktf)  t.  Retreat  [Bacon.] 

Re-trait7,  *.  Retreat ;  a  drawing,  a  touch  as  of  a 
painter's  pencil.  [Spenser.] 

Re-traJ^-it,  188  :  *.  The  withdrawing  or  a  suit 
in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action  j  lite- 
rally. "  He  has  retreated." 

Rb-TREAT7,  t .  Act  of  retiring ;  place  of  privacy  ;  re- 
tirement; act  of  retiring  from  before  superior  force. 

To  Re-treat7,  f .  M.  To  withdraw ;  to  move  back  to 
a  place ;  to  go  to  a  private  abode,— to  take  shelter ;  to 
retire  from  a  superior  euemy. 

Re-treat'-ed,  a.  Retired,  apart  [Milton.] 

To  RETRENCH-re-trentch',  v.  a.  aud  *.  To 
cnt  off,  to  pare  away ;  to  lessen,  to  confine  :— sen.  To 
live  with  less  magnificence  or  expense :  it  seems  once 
to  have  also  signified  to  intrench:  see  the  participle 
lower. 

Re-trench'-ing, *.  A  curtailing ;  an  omission. 

Re-trench'-menr,  s.  a  lopping  off :  see  lower. 

RftvrRXNCBSD',  (-trfntcltt,  1 14,  143)  a.  Fortified. 

Re-trench'-ment, «.  A  fortification. 

To  RETRIBUTE  *  re-trfr/-&t«,  v.  a.  To  pay 
back,  to  make  repayment  of. 

Re«-trib/-tt-t<r,  «.  One  that  retributes. 

Re-triiy-U-tive,  105 :  a.  Repaying  for  good  or  for 
ill ;  coming  round  with  just  requital. 

Re-trir/-u-tor-y,  a.  Retributive. 

Ret*-ri  bu"-/f'on,  92, 89  :  «.  Repayment,  requital 

To  RETRIEVE,  re-treev',  103,  189:  v.a.  To 
recover,  to  repair ;  to  regain,  to  recal. 

Re-trieve7,  f.  A  seeking  again,  a  recovery.  [Obs.] 

Re-triev'-a-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved. 

RETRO,  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Latin,  signify, 
ing  backward. 

Rk,-TRO-ic/,-T7VE,  a.  Operating  by  action  back. 

Re'-tro-ac"-ti  ve-Iy,  ad.  By  return  of  operation. 

Re/-tro-ac"-/iool  89 :  #.  Action  returned ;  opera- 
tion on  something  preceding. 

To  Rb'-tro-crdr'',  r.  ji.  To  go  back,  to  give  place. 

Re/-tro-ce*"-*ton,  (-ccW-un,  147)  «•  Act  of  going 
back. 

Rb/-TR0-DUc"-170N,  f.  A  leading  or  bringing  back. 

Rk'^tro  fleV,  188  :  a.  Bent  this  way,  and  back. 
[Bot] 

Re/-tro-fract/,-ed,  a.  Hanging  back  and  down, 
as  if  broken.  [Bot] 

Rb'-THO-gradb,  a.  Going  "backward,  or  appearing  to 
nune  back ;  declining  to  a  worse  state. 

To  ReMro-grade,  v.  n.  To  go  backward :  as  an  ac- 
tive verb,  it  is  rarely  met  with. 

ReMro-gres^-sive,  105  :  a.  Moving  backward. 

Re'-tro-grW-twn,  (-gresh'-un,  147)  *.  Act  of 
going  backward. 

Rb/-TROMIn"-gxnt,  #.  An  animal  staling  back- 
ward :  hence,  Re'-tro~min"«gen-cjr,  the  abstract  sub- 
stantive. [Brown.] 
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Rk'-tro-pci/'-s/vb,  105  :  a.  Driving  back,  repelling. 

Rs-TKORSK'-l.r,  ad.  In  a  backward  direction. 

Rk'-TRO-8PECT,  «.  Look  thrown  back,  on  things  be- 
hind or  past 

Re'-tro-spec"-t*ve,  105  :  a.  Looking  hack. 

ReZ-tro-tpec^-tiVe-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  retrospect 

Re/-tro-spec//-/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  or  faculty  of  looking 
back,  generally  as  regards  the  meutal  view. 

To  Re'-tko-vert",  v.  a.  To  turn  back. 

Re/-tro-ver"-*i>n,  f-«hun,  147)  r  A  turning  bock, 
or  of  the  hiud  part  before. 

To  RETRUDE*re-tr35d',  109:  v.  a.  To  thrust 
back. 

To  RETUND-re-tund',  v.  a.  To  blunt 

Re-tose',  152  :  a.  Huving  a  blunt  apex.  [Bot] 

To  RETURN— re-turn',  v.  ».  and  a.  To  come 
again  to  the  same  place  or  state ;  to  go  back ;  to  re- 
visit; to  begin  the  same  again;  to  retort;  to  make 
answer: — act  To  repay,  to  give  in  requital ;  to  give  or 
send  back ;  to  transmit;  to  give  an  account  or. 

Re-turn',  82 :  *.  Act  of  returning  ;  revolution ;  re. 
payment;  profit;  remittance;  requital;  restitution; 
relapse ;  either  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  a 
house ;  report ;  account;  the  sending  back  of  a  sheriff's 
writ  with  the  name  of  the  member  elected  to  serve  in 
parliament:  Return-dayt  in  law  are  certain  days  in 
etch  term,  during  which  all  original  writs  are  return- 
able, and  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in  court 

Re-tum'-eT,  «.  One  who  returns ;  one  who  makes  a 
return. 

Re-turn'-a-bl?,  a.  Allowed  to  be  reported  bock. 

Re-turn'-less,  a.  Admitting  no  return. 

To  RE-UNITE=sre/-u-nIt<",  v.  a.  and  «.  To  join 

?  again;  to  reconcile:— ma.  To  cohere  again. 

Re-u'-nion,  (re-uW-yuu,  90)  #.  Return  to  a  state 
of  junction,  cohesion,  or  concord :  Re'-unWio*  rarely 
occurs. 

REV  E.— See  Reeve. 

7b  REVEAL=»re-veV,  v.  a.  To  disclose,  to  dis- 
cover; to  impart  from  heaven. 

Re-veal'-er,  ».  One  that  reveals. 

Re-veal'-meot,  *.  Revelation. 

RBv'-K-LA"-riON,  92,  89  :  ».  Discovery ;  commu- 
nication from  heaven;  distinctively,  the  apocalypse 
of  St  John, 

REVEILLE,  rA-vaU',  [Fr.]  170:  «.  The 
morning  beat  of  drum  for  rising;  also  pronounced 
Ta-valt'-ya^. 

To  REVEL^reV-cH,  t>.  n.  To  feast  with  loose  aud 
clamorous  merriment  to  carouse. 

Rev'-el,  *.  A  feast  with  loose  jollity. 

Rev'-el-ler,  36 :  *.  One  who  revels. 

Rev'-el-Hng,  *.  Loose  jollity,  revelry. 

Rev'-el-ry,  t.  Loose  jollity  ;  festive  mirth. 

Rev'^el-rout',  *.  A  mob ;  tumultuous  mirth. 

To  REVEL=re-veV,  v.  a.  To  draw  back. 

Rb-VUI.'-S/on,  (-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing back,  particularly  of  turning  a  disease  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another. 

REVELATION.— See  under  To  Reveal. 

To  REVENDICATE,  re-v«n'-de-cat<,  t>.  a.  To 
claim  what  has  l>een  s*-ixed  by  an  enemy. 

Re-ven'-di-ca"-/ion,  89  :  #.   A  claim  of  restoration. 

To  REVENGE=»re-ve*nge',  v.  a.  To  inflict  pain 
or  injury  for  injury  received ;  to  wreak  wrongs,  »  iih  a 
reciprocal  pronoun  and  on  after  it :  in  old  aulliors,  and 
often  m  the  Bible,  it  means  to  avenge:  strictly,  injuries 
are  revenged,  but  crimes  are  avenged. 

Re-venge%  «.  Return  of  an  Injury  ;  anger  confirmed, 
and  patient  only  for  an  opportunity. 

Re-ven'-geT,  t.  One  who  revenges ;  sometimes,  in 
old  authors,  au  avenger. 
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Re-ven'-giug-ly,  ad.  Vindictively. 

Re-venge7-ment,  s.  Vengeance.  [H\\ 

Re-venge7-f*l,  117:  a.  Fall  of  nronge. 

Re-venge/-ft«l-ly,  ad.  Vindictively. 

Re-venge'-fiil-new,  *.  Vindictivenew. 

Re-vengeMess,  a.  Unrevenged. 

REVENUE^reV-Sn-A,  81,  189:  t.  Income; 
annual  profits  from  whatever  funds. 

To  REV  ERB= re-verb7,  v.n.  To  reverberate.  [Obs.] 

To  Rb-ver'-ber-ate,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  beat  back : 
— neu.  To  bound  back,  to  resound. 

Re-ver'-ber-unt,  12:  a.  Resounding:  the  older 
word  is,  however.  Reverberate. 

Re-ver"-ber-a'-tor-y,  a.  and  ».  Returning  or  beat- 
ing back :— *.  A  reverberating  furnace. 

Re-ver/7-ber-a7/-/ton,  89:  #.  Act  of  beating  or 
driving  back;  a  resounding. 

7b  REVERE«re-vert7,  v.  a.  To  venerate. 

Re-ve'-reT,  t.  One  who  reveres. 

Rkv'-ER-enck,  81,  92  :  «.  Veneration;  respect ;  act 
of  obedience,  a  bow  or  courtesy ;  title  of  the  clergy. 

To  Rev'-er-ence,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  reverence. 

Rev'-er-en-ceT,  #.  One  who  reverences. 

Rbv'-BR-end,  a.  Venerable ;  deserving  reverence ; 
the  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 

Rev'-br-rnt,  a.  Humble,  expressing  submission ;  'ra- 
tifying veneration. 

Rev'-er-ent-ly,  ad.  With  reverence. 

Rev/-er-en//-/»ol,  (-sh'al)  a.    Expressing  reverence. 

Rev7-er-en77-/ial-ly,  ad.     In  a  reverential  manner. 

REVERIE,  reV-er-e\/7,  [Fr.]  #.  A  fit  of  wander- 
ing thought  or  deep  musing. 

To  REVERSE=re-verct',  33,  153  :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  turn  j  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  overturn  ;  to  turn 
back ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  put  each  in  placo  of 
the  other;  in  Spenser,  to  recal: — neu.  [Spenser.]  To 
revert,  to  return. 

Re- verse7,  «.  Change,  vicissitude ;  a  contrary,  an  op- 
posite ;  the  contrary  to  the  obverse  in  a  coin. 

Re-ver'-sal,  12:  a.  and  *.  Implying  reverse;  in- 
tended to  reverse :— #.  Change  or  overthrowing. 

Re-verseMy,  ad.  On  the  other  hand. 

Re-verse'-less,  a.  Irreversible. 

Re-ver/-8ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  reversed  manner. 

Re-ver'-8i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  reversed. 

Re-ver/-non,  (-shun,  1*47)  ».  A  returning,  as  of  a 
possession  to  a  former  owner ;  claim  to  a  property  or 
title  in  succession  to  auother  or  others. 

Re-ver,-*ton-er,  *.  One  who  has  a  reversion. 

Re-ver'-tfien-ar-y,  a.  To  be  enjoyed  in  succession. 

To  Re-vert7,  v.  a.  and  w.  To  turn  back  ;  to  turn 
to  the  contrary,  to  change;  to  reverberate: — neu.  To 
return,  to  full  back. 

Re-vert',  *.  An  old  word  for  a  return  in  music. 

Re-ver-tent,  t.  A  medicine  which  restores  the  natural 
order  of  inverted  action  in  the  body. 

Re-ver'-teVe,  105  :  a.  Turning  to  the  contrary. 

Re-ver/-ti-ble,  a.  Returnable. 

7b  REVEST=re-veW,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  clothe 
again:  [Spenser.]— neu.  Tore-invest. 

Rk-ves'-tj-^r-v,  (-veV-te-flt-ety  147)  $.  Ptace 
where  dresses  are  reposited. 

REVICTION,  r^-vTck'-shun,  t.  Return  to  life. 

To  REVICTUAL,  re-vtt'-tl,  167  :  v.  a.  To  stock 
with  victuals  again. 

To  REVIE=re-vy',  106  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  accede 
to  the  proposal  of  a  stake  at  cards,  and  to  overtop  it : 
— neu.  To  return  the  challenge.  [Obs.] 

To  REVIEW,  re-vu',  1 10  :  v.  a.  To  lookback  on, 
to  see  again ;  to  re-examine;  to  examise  critically. 

Re- view,  t.  Survey,  examination ;  a  c.  itical  exnmina- 
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tion ;  a  periodical  work  devoted  to  critical  examina- 
tions ;  inspection  of  soldiers  by  field  officers. 

Re-viftp'-er,  s.  One  who  reviews  ;  specially,  one  who 
reviews  literary  works  for  public  notice. 

To  REVILE^re-vilt',  v.  a.  To  reproach,  to  vilify, 
to  treat  with  contumely. 

Re-vile7,*.  Reproach;  exprobaUon.  [Milton.] 

Re-viMer,  *.  One  who  reviles. 

Re-vi'-liDg,  «.  Act  of  reproaching. 

Re-viMing-ly,  ad.  With  contumely. 

Re-vile'-ment,  **.   Contumelious  language. 

To  REVISE,  re-vlz*7,  151  :  i>.  a.  To  review,  and, 
where  necessary,  to  correct  and  amend. 

Re- v ire7,  82  :  «.  Re-examination ;  specially,  a  second 
or  further  proof  of  a  printed  sheet  corrected. 

Re-vi7-#er,  *.  One  that  revises. 

Re-vi'-tal,  t.  Review,  reexamination. 

Re-vis7- jon,  (-vizh7-un,  147)  *.  A  revising. 

To  REVISIT,  re-viz7-it,  v.  a.  To  visit  again; 
formerly,  to  revise,  to  review. 

Re-vi^-i-ta^-fibn,  89  :  8.  Act  of  revisiting. 

To  REVlVE=r£-vivV,  v.  n.  and  «.  To  return  u 
life;  to  return  to  vigour  or  fame:— act.  To  bring  to 
life  again ;  to  raise  from  any  slate  of  lowneas  or  ob- 
livion ;  to  renew ;  to  quicken ;  to  restore  to  hope ;  to 
bring  again  into  notice. 

Re«vi7-veT,  *.  He  or  that  which  revives. 

Re-vi'-ving,  a.  and  «.  Giving  new  life : — t.  Act  of 
renewing. 

Re-vi7-val,  «.  Recal  to  life  or  as  to  life. 

Re-vi'-vor,  38:  *.  The  revival  of  a  suit  after  the 
death  of  any  of  the  parties. 

7b  Re-viv7-i-cate,  v.  a.  To  recal  to  life. 

Re-viv7-i-ca7-/ion,  89 :  #.  Act  of  recalling  to  Hfc. 

7b  Rb-vi  v7,-Z-yr/,  v.  a.  To  recal  to  life. 

Rev7-2-vi8/7-cen-CF,  «.  Renewal  of  life;  renewal  of 
existence :  Rev'-t.vis"-cence  is  the  same. 

REVOCABLE,  &c— See  in  the  next  clase. 

7b  REV  OK  E= re- Yoke7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  recal; 
to  check ;  more  commonly,  to  repeal,  to  reverse  :—ne*\ 
To  renounce  at  cards:  hence  the  substantive,  a  Re- 
voke. 

Re-voke^ment,  *.  Revocation.  [Shaks.] 

7b  Rev'-O-CATK,  v.  a.  To  call  back.  [Daniel.] 

Rev/-o-az-ble,  «.  That  may  be  recalled  or  repealed. 

Rev'-o-co-ble-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  revocable. 

Rev/7-o-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Revoking,  recalling. 

Rev7-o-ca/7-f»on,  89  :  «.  Act  of  recalling ;  state  of 
being  recalled ;  repeal,  reversal. 

7b  REVOLT,  re-vcwlt7,  116:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
turn  round ;  to  turn  the  back  on  one,  and  go  to  another, 
always  implying  something  of  pravity  or  rebellion  ; 
anciently,  to  change  :—act.  To  turn,  to  turn  the  reel- 
ings of;  as.  To  revolt  the  mind. 

Re-volt7,  s.  Desertion,  change  of  sides :  gross  de- 
parture from  duty :  in  Shakspeare,  a  revolter. 

Re-volr/-ed,  part.  a.  Having  swerved  from  duty. 

Re-volt'-er,  «.  One  who  revolts,  a  renegade. 

REVOLUTION,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 

7b  REVOLVE-re-v51v7,  189:  v.  ».  and  a.  To 
roll  ns  in  a  circle,  to  perform  a  revolution ;  to  fall  back, 
to  return  '.—act.  To  roll  [any  thing]  rouud ;  to  turn  in 
the  mind. 

Re-vol'-ven-cy,  *.  Constant  revolution. 

Rev7-o-li7-blb,  92, 109, 101  :  a.  That  may  revolve. 

RBV/-o-L0/7-r/ON,  89  :  *.  Rotation,  circular  motion; 
motion  back ;  return  to  the  point  of  commencement ; 
any  turn  or  great  change  in  the  state  or  government 
of  a  country,  and  with  i»8,  distinctively,  the  change 

Srodnced    by  the  admission  of  King  William  and 
•ueen  Mary. 


Th«  ftcbemrt  entire,  and  t  \e  principles  to  which  tho  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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Rev/-0-lt//^tbn-ar-y>  a.  Promoting  revolution;  ori- 
ginating in  or  pertaining  to  a  revolution. 

Rev'.o-lt*"-/t0n*i8t,  *.  A  favourer  of  revolutions: 
our  word  of  old  date  was  Rev'olu"tioner. 

7bRev'-o-lu*-/um-ize,t>.a.  To  effect  a  revolution  in. 

To  REVOMIT=*r£-v5m'-It,  v.  a.   To  vomit  again. 

REVULSION.— See  under  To  Rever*. 

REW.— See  Row,  (a  rank.)  [Spenser.] 

To  REWARD,  r£-w&»rd',  140 :  v.  a.  To  re- 
quite ;  to  gratify  by  a  gift  in  token  of  desert  or  approval 

Re-ward',  $.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved  merit ;  also 
requital  in  an  ill  or  good  sense. 

Re-Wrtrd'-eT,  *.  One  who  rewards. 

Re-ward'-a-bltf,  a.  Worthy  of  reward. 

To  REWORD,  re-wurd',  141 :  v.  o.  To  repeat 
in  the  same  words. 

RHABARBARATE.— See  under  Rhubarb. 

RHABDOLOGY,  rab-dol'-i-g^,  164,  87:  «. 
Literally,  computation  by  rods,  applied  particularly  to 
the  art  or  act  of  computing  with  the  rods  or  bones  con- 
trived by  Napier. 

RAab"-do-man'-cy,  87  :  *.  Divination  by  a  rod. 

RHAPSODY,  rip'-sA-d^,  164:  «.  Primarily, dis- 
persed pieces  sewpd  or  joined  together;  songs  or 
verses  joined  together  without  natural  coherence ;  a 
wild,  rambling  composition. 

RAap'-SO-ditt,  «.  One  that  writes  or  speaks  without 
coherence  of  sentiments ;  anciently,  one  whose  pro- 
fession was  to  recite  his  own  or  others'  poetry. 

RAap-sod'-t-cal,  a.    Rambling,  unconnected. 

RH  EI N  BERRY,  ra\n'-ber-i^,«.  Buckthorn. 

RHENISH,  rtn'-tsh,  1C4 :  s.  Wine  from  the 
vineyards  of  the  Rhine. 

RHETIAN,  re'-8h£.arj,  164,  147:  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Rhteti,  the  ancient  people  of  Tyrol. 

RHETOR,  re'-tor,  [Lat]  *.  A rhetoriciau. 

RAet'-o-ric,  92  :  t.  Tho  art  of  speaking  persuasively, 
that  is,  by  informing,  convincing,  and  when  necessary, 
by  moving  the  passions ;  the  science  of  oratory. 

RAe-tor'-t-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhetoric ;  oratorial ; 
figurative;  persuasive. 

RAe-tor'-r-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

To  RAe-tor'-i-cate,  v.  n.  To  play  the  orator:  hence 
Rhetorical rum,  {subs.)   Both  words  are  disused. 

Rhetf-0-T\c"'ian,  (-rwh'-'an,  147)  #.  One  skilled 
in  rhetoric. 

RHEUM,  rSSm,  164,  109:  «.  An  inflammatory 
action  of  certain  glands,  as  in  a  cold,  by  which  the 
excreted  fluids  arc  altered  and  increased;  the  thin 
serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  gland*. 

RAeimi'-y,a.  Full  of  sharp  moisture ;  affected  with  rheum. 

KJieu-ma-Usm,  1 58  :  *.  A  painful  disease  affecting 
the  muscles,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  proceed  from 
a  defluxion  of  humors. 

RAew-mat'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  rheumatism. 

RHINO,  rl'-lli,  t.  A  cant  word  for  money. 

RHINOCEROS,  rl-n&w'-Sr-oa,  164:  *.  A  vast 
beast  of  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  of  two  species. 

RHODIAN,  ro'-d£-an,  164:  a.  Of  Rhodes. 

RHOD1TES,  r&dl'-t£cz,  «.  A  valuable  stone  of  a 
rose  colour. 

Rho'-DZ-UM,  90  :  «.  A  metal  discovered  among 
grains  of  crude  platinum,  and  named  from  the  rose 
colour  of  many  of  its  salts. 

RHo'-DO-DENff-DRON,  t.  The  dwarf  rote-bay. 

sW  See  for  Rhudomontade,  Rodomontade. 

RHOMB=r6mb,  164:  s.  An  oblique-angled 
parallelogram. 

RAom'-bic,  a.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

RAom'-boid,  *.  A  figure  like  a  rhomb. 

RAom-boid'-al,  a.  Approaching  in  shape  to  a  rhomb. 


Rhomb'-spar,  ».  A  greyish  white  mineral. 
RHUBARB,  rctf-barb,  164:  «.   A  plant  with  a 

root  much  used  as  a  medicine. 
RAu-bar'-ba-rine,  105  :  *.    A  vegetable  substance 

obtained  from  rhubarb. 
RAo-bar'-bo-rate,  a.  Tinctured  or  impregnated  with 

rhubarb. 
RHUMB,  rumb,  164:  «.  A  vertical  circle   of  any 

S'ven  place,  or  the  intersection  of  such  a  circle  with 
e  horizon,  in  which  last  sense  it  means  the  same  as 
a  point  of  the  compass.  [Navig.] 

RAumbMine,  *.  A  line  prolonged  from  any  point  of 
the  coropassexcept  from  the  four  cardinal  points. 

RHYME,  rlmt,  164  :  s.  (Sometimes  written  Rime.) 
An  harmonical  succession  of  sounds;  the  consonance 
of  sounds  at  the  ends  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  modern  poetry ;  poetry,  a  poem  ;  a 
word  chiming  with  another  word :  Rhyme  or  reason. 
number  or  sense. 

To  RAyme,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  accord  in  sound,  to  make 
verses : — act.  To  put  into  rhyme. 

RAy'-meT,  *.  One  who  makes  rhymes,  a  versifier,  u 
poor  poet. 

RAyme'-steT,  *.  A  rhymer:   Rhymist  is  the  same. 

RAymeMess,  a.  Destitute  of  rhyme. 

Rhythm,  riftm,  164  :     1  *.    The  effect  of  the  ca- 

Rhy  rfl'-MUS,  ritfi'-rnus, )  denoes  in  music  or  in 
speech, — the  drift,  flow,  and  proportion  of  the  sounds 
as  regulated  by  pulsation  and  remission. 

RAy/A'-mi-cal,  (xXth'-u\k-ca\)  a.  Having  proportion 
of  sounds  as  regulated  by  cadences. 

RAyfA'-mi-c/il-ly,  ad.  With  rhythm. 

RIANT,  re'-onff,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  Laughing,  applied 
figuratively  in  the  arts, — gay,  smiling.  [Burke.] 

Rl  B= rib,  *.  One  of  the  twenty- four  bones  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  vertebras  of  the  human  body,  and  the  cor- 
respondent bones  in  other  animals ;  a  part  that 
strengthens  the  side  of  any  thing ;  the  continuation  of 
the  petiole  in  a  leaf;  any  thing  slight,  thin,  or  narrow. 

To  Rib,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  ribs  ;  to  enclose  as  the 
body  by  ribs. 

Ribbfd,  114  :  part.  a.  Furnished  with  ribs. 

To  Rib'-roast,  v.  n.   To  beat  soundly.  [Burlesque.] 

Rib'- wort,  141 :  t.    A  plant. 

RIBALD=rib/-ald,  s.  and  a.  A  loose,  rough,  mean 
wretch : — a.  Base,  mean ;  loose. 

Rir/-ald-itth,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

RitZ-al-dry,  *.  Mean,  lewd,  brutal  language. 

RIBBON =nrV-bon,  *.  (The  orthography  Riband 
has  nothing  to  plead  in  its  favour,  and  is  the  least 
used.)  A  fillet  of  silk  ;  a  slip  of  silk  or  satin  used  for 
ornament;  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  which  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  bend ;  on  shipboard  the  word  seems 
to  be  of  different  etymology,  and  to  signify  rib-bands. 
which  are  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber  nailed 
on  the  ouUide  of  the  ribs. 

Rib'-honed,  a.  Adorned  with  ribbons. 

RICE— rice,  *.  One  of  the  esculent  grains. 

RICH=>rItch,  a.  Wealthy,  opulent, opposed  to  poor; 
valuable,  sumptuous ;  having  ingredients  or  qualities 
in  a  great  degree  ;  abounding ;  having  something  pre- 
cious ;  fertile ;  plentiful. 

To  Rich,  v.  a.  To  enrich.  [Shaks] 

Rich'-ly,  ad.  With  riches ;  splendidly ;  plenteously  ; 
fn  irony,  truly,  abundantly. 

Rich'-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  rich. 

Rich'-e*,  151:  #.  pi.  Money  or  possessions;  trea- 
sures ;  it  occurs  in  old  authors  as  a  singular,  (Rich'-ess.) 

RIC  K. — rick,  f .  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped 
and  sheltered;  sometimes  a  small  pile  just  gathered. 

RICKETS=rtck'-St8,  14  :  s.pl.  A  distemper  in 
children  by  which  the  joints  grow  knotty,  aud  the 
limbs  uneven. 

Ric'-ket-y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  rickets. 

RICOCHET,  ric'4-sha\J,  [Fr.]  170  :  a.  An  epi- 


The  sign  =  is  used  after  node*  of  •pelting  that  hare  bo  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165:  vTzh-un,  t.  r.  visiony  165:  ttin,  166:  ttl&n,  166. 
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thet  applied  to  that  mode  or  Arias  a  piece  of  ordnance 
by  which  a  shot  or  shell  roll*  or  bounds  along  the  op- 
posite rampart. 
RlCTURE-rtck'-tar*,  147:  t.  A  gaping. 

To  RlD=»rid,l  v.  a.  To  free,  to  deliver ;  to  sepa- 

I  RiD=rtd,  >  rate,  to  drive  away ;  to  remove  by 
RlD=rId,  J  violence. 

Rid'-dance,  12:  t.  Act  of  ridding;  deliverance, 
discncumbrance. 

RID,  RIDDEN-— See  To  Ride. 

RIDDLE,  rid'-dl,  101 :  t.  A  coarse  sieve. 

To  Rid'-dle,  v.  a.  To  sift  or  separate  by  a  riddle. 

RIDDLE,  rfd'-dl,  101  :  «.  An  enigma,  a  pnxiling 
question  j  any  thing  puuling. 

To  Rid'-dl*,  v.  a.  ana  n.  To  solve,  to  unriddle : — 
■*a.  To  speak  ambigaously  and  obscurely. 

Rid'-dler,  36 :  «.  One  who  speaks  obscurely. 

Rid'-dling-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle. 

To  RlDE=ndt/|  «.  ".  aod  a.  (Rid  for  theprrf. 
I  RoDE=rodt,  >  is  not  in  present  use ;  and  Ridden 
RoDK=rodt,  J  for  the  part,  is  quaint,  at  least  in 
any  bat  the  higher  style.)  To  travel  on  horseback ;  to 
be  borne  in  any  way,  not  to  walk ;  to  manage  a  horse ; 
to  b«  supported:— <icf.  To  sit  on,  so  as  to  be  carried; 
to  manage  insolently  at  will* 

Ride,  «.  An  excursion  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle  ; 
a  road,  generally  in  pleasure-grounds. 

Ri'-der,  *.  He  or  that  which  rides ;  hence,  specially, 
oue  who  manages  or  breaks  horses;  an  added  clause 
which  goes  or  is  passed  with  the  other  clauses  of  an  act 
of  parliament. 

Ri'-ding,  *.  A  ride;  a  district  visited  by  an  officer: 
As  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire, 
it  is  not  a  relation  of  this  class,  but  a  corruption  of 
trithing,  or  a  third. 

•9"  The  compounds  are  Ri" ding-clerk' ,  (a  mercantile 
traveller;  also  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery:) 
JW ding-coat',  Rf  ding  hob' it,  (the  latter  is  applied  only 
to  a  woman's  dress;)  RC' ding-hood' ,  (formerly  worn  by 
women;)  Rt"  ding-house' ;  Riding-school';  8cc. 

RIDEAU,  r£-do',  [Fr.l  170:  «.  Literally,  a  cur. 
tain ;  a  rising  of  earth  along  a  plain  which  protects  a 
camp. 

RlDGE=rYdg<,  f.  (Sometimes  written  and  sounded 
Rig*)  The  back  or  top  of  the  back ;  the  rough  top  of 
any  thing  resembling  the  vertebras  of  the  bock;  pro 
tuberance ;  angle  of  a  roof;  wrinkle. 

7b  Ridge,  v.  a.  To  form  a  ridge ;  to  wrinkle. 

R»d;-ISy»  "•  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

RIDGEL=rid'-g£l,  14  :  «.  An  animal  half  cas- 
trated: the  word  has  also  the  forms  Rtd'geling, 
Rig'sie,  and  Rig. 

RIDICULE,  nd'4-cAle,  105  :  «.  Wit  of  that 
species  which  provokes  laughter ;  derision ;  ridiculous- 
ness :  it  was  once  used  adject  ively. 

To  Rid'-i-cule,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  contemptuous 
merriment,  to  expose  to  laughter. 

Rid'-i-cu-ler,  3b  :  t.  One  who  ridicules." 

R/-mc'-u-Loc»,  81, 120  :  a.  Worthy  of  laughter. 

Rj-dicZ-U-lotrt-iy,  ad.  In  a  ridiculous  manner. 

Rt-dic'-u-lojfS-nesi,  *.  Quality  of  beiug  ridiculous, 

RIDING,  &c— Soe  under  To  Ride. 

R1DOTTO,  ri-dot'-tA,  [Ital.]  *.  A  public  enter- 
tainment of  singing  and  of  dtneing,  in  which  the 
company  join. 

R1E.— See  Rye. 

RlFE=rIft,  a.  Prevalent.  [Obsolescent  or  Poet.] 

RifeMy,  ad.  Prevalently,  abundantly. 

Rife/-negs,  t.  Frequency,  prevalence. 

RlFF-RAFF«rif'-raT,  t.    Refuse   of  any   thing. 

[Colloq,] 
To  RIFLE,  rl'-fl,  101 :  t>.  a.    To  swoop  away ;  to 

rob,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Ri'-fler,  t .  One  who  rifles,  a  robber. 

Tbt  acbtme*  satin,  sad  Um  principles  to  wb 

Fowth:  gaV-wav  chiy-maii :  p4-p»V:  \&* 
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RIL 

Ri'-VLJE,   *.  That  which  mows  or  sweeps  away. — a 

So  having  within  its  barrel  indented  lines, and  cako- 
ed  for  a  deadly  aim;  it  seems  also  to  have  been  usee 
as  the  name  of  a  mower's  whetstone. 
Riffle-man,  s.  One  armed  with  a  rifle. 
RIFT=rift,  #.  (See  To  Rive.)  A  fissure,  a  cleft. 
To  Rift,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rive,  to  split. 
RIG=rlg,  «.  (9ee  also  Ridge.)    A  wanton    woi 


a  trick,  a  jeer :  To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  trick  of  sarni. 
ment,  to  pass  a  joke,  with  upon  :To  "' '-  *    * 
£Low  stylej 


ment,  to  pass  a  joke,  with  upon :  To  Rig,  to  be  wanfe*. 


Rig^ish,  77 :  a.  Wanton,  rsbaks] 

To  RIG = rig,  o.  a,  To  dress,  to  accoutre;  to  fit  wuk 
tackling. 

Rig'-^er,  (-g^r,  77)  «.  One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 

Rigging,  «.  The  sails  or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

RlGADOON=rfg'-a-da5n'',  «-  A  brisk  dance  by 
one  couple,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Provence. 

RIGATION,  r£-ga'-ahun,  89  :  «.  Irrigation. 

To  RIGGLE.— See  To  Wriggle. 

RIGHT,  ritt,  115,  162  :  a.  ad.  imtery.  and  «. 
Straight,  not  crooked;  direct;  passing  from  point  to 
point  the  shortest  way;  upright,  not  leaning  or  is- 
dining  :  hence  the  other  meanings,  which  are  all  me- 
taphorical or  deductive ;  as.  true,  not  erroneous ;  jnst ; 
honest;  lit,  proper;  convenient,  capable  of  tetnk*. 
strong  or  stronger  with  reference  to  something  else, 
hence,  an  epithet  of  the  stronger  arm  as  onposed  to 
the  left: — adv.  In  a  rixht  manner;  in  a  direct  line; 
exactly  ;  justly;  properly;  with  an  application  now 
obsolete,  though  still  used  in  the  titles  right  honourmuU, 
&c,  very,  in  a  great  degree :— it  becomes  an  inter)  by 
being  used  cxclamatively :— «.  That  which  is  rigbt : 
justice;  the  contrary  to  wrong;  the  contrary  to  ifft; 
goodness;  freedom  from  error;  ju»t claim;  property; 
privilege;  prerogative:  To  Rights,  with  deliwraux 
from  confusion  or  error. 

To  Right,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  do  justice  to.  to  reliera 
from  wrong ;  iu  naval  language,  to  restore  a  ship  to 
hor  upright  position  '.—net.  To  rise  with  her  ousts 
erect. 

RigrAtMy,  ad.  With  right ;  properly,  suitably. 

Right' -ness,  *.  Rectitude,  stralghtnes*.  [Bacon.] 

Right'-fai,  117  :  a.  Having  the  right;  being  by  right; 
just. 

RioAt'-fal-ly,  ad.  In  a  rightful  manner. 

RioAt'-fal-ness,  s.  Rectitude. 

Right* -kouu,  (rlu'-yus,  coitoq.  ri'-chua,  147)  c 
Upright,  just,  honest,  uncomipt,  equitable. 

Righlf-eou9-\y,  ad.  Uprightly,  honestly. 

Right'-eous-nens,  ».  Uprightness ;  in  Scripture,  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  God,  and  opposed  to  sin, 

RlGlD^rtd'-gid,  a.  Stiff,  not  to  be  bent,  anpliant. 
severe,  inflexible ;  unremitted;  cruel. 

RiyMd-ly,  ad.  With  rigidity. 

Rio'-id-ness,  t.   Rigidity. 

Rt-gid'-i-ty,  84  :  «.  Stiffness,  a  brittle  hardneea;  in- 
flexlbility,  severity. 

Rio'-OPR,  120:  s.  Stiuuess;  stuTness  of  opinion  or 
judgement ;  severity ;  unabated  exactness,  hardness ; 
in  medicine,  a  convulsive  shuddering  with  coldness, 
bat  in  tlds  sense  better  spelled  Rigvr. 

Rig'-or-otft,  a.  Severe,  exact,  strict. 

Rig/-or-o«i-ly,  ad.  Strictly,  exactly. 

Rig'-or-otfS-nett,  s.  Severity  ;  sternness. 

RlGLETzsrigMgt,  «.  A  reglet ;  a  flat  thin  square 
piece  of  wood. 

RIGMAROLE~r?g'-mJ-ruk,  S.  (See  the  remarks 
at  the  word  Ragman,  under  Rag.)  A  repetition  of  idle 
words  without  sense  or  without  grammar.  [CoUoq.j 

RlGOL»rt'-gol,  f.  A  circle,  a  diadem.  [ShaksO 

RIGOUR,  RIGOR,  &c— See  under  Rigid. 

R I  LLarfll,  t.  A  small  brook  or  streamlet. 

To  Rill,  v.  n.  To  run  in  small  streams, 
n  tha  number*  raJsr,  pesetas  tba  Dlctioasry. 

g56d :  j'09,  i.  cjew,  55 :  a,  t,  i,  &c  snmV,  17  lv 
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R11/-I.KT,  ».  A  rivulet.  [Drayton] 

RIM=nm,  $.  A  border,  a  margin. 

RIME=rTnK,  «.  (See  also  Rhyme.)  Hoar  frost. 

7b  Rime,  v,  *.  To  freeze  with  hoar  frost. 

Ri'-my,  a.  Abounding  with  rime. 

RlME«=rInu,  «.  A  hole,  a  chink.  [Brown.] 

Rr'-movs,  120:  a.  Chiuky.  [Botany.] 

RIMPLE,  rim'-pJ,  101  :  s.  A  wriukle.  a  fold. 

7b  Rim'-plf,  r.  a.  To  pucker,  to  wrinkle. 

Rinr'-pling,  *.  Undulation. 

RlND=rincd,  115  :  «.  Bark,  husk. 

To  Rind,  v.  a.  To  decorticate.  [Unusual.] 

RlNG=rTng,  «.  A  circle  ;  a  circle  of  gold  or  other 
substance  worn  as  an  ornament,  or  of  strong  metal  to 
be  held  by ;  a  circular  course ;  a  circle  of  persons. 

To  Ring,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  encircle ;  te  At  with  rings 
as  the  Angers,  or  as  a  swine's  snout  i—neu.  To  form  a 
circle. 

RingMet,  t.    A  small  circle  ;  a  curl. 

7b  Kino'-lcai*  v.  a.  Originally,  to  lead  in  forming 
the  ring  of  a  dance;  hence,  to  conduct. 

RingMead-er,  «.  One  who  leads  the  ring,  [Obs. ;] 
the  head  of  a  riotous  multitude. 

(9»  Other  compounds  are  Ring' bolt,  (a  bolt  with  a  ring 
to  it  t)  Rinu'-bome,  (in  a  horse's  pastern  ;)  Riug'-dove ; 
RUg' -ousel,  (a  bird ;)  Ring'  str*ak«i ;  Ring' -tail,  (a 
bird;)  Rimg'-worm,  (a  circular  tetter ;)  Sec. 

7b  RlNG=rmg/i  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  old  prct.  and 
I  RuMO=rung,V  part,  were  Hong;  Rang  for  the 
Rungs  rung,)  pret.  is  often  used  for  Rung.)  To 
strike  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body,  so  as  to  briog 
out  a  sound  of  which  the  word  is  imitative : — im.  To 
emit  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  of  any  sonorous  metal ;  to 
tinkle ;  to  practise  the  art  of  sounding  bells ;  to  utter 
as  a  bell;  to  sound,  to  resound;  to  be  filled  with  a  re- 
port or  talk. 

Ring,  t.  The  sound  of  bells  or  other  similar  sonorous 
body;  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned;  a  sound 
of  any  kind, 

Ring'-er,  72,  36  :  «\  One  who  rings. 

RingMng,  t.  Art  or  act  of  making  music  with  bells. 

7b  RINSE»rinct,  153  :  v.  a.  To  cleanse  by  wash- 
ing ;  to  clear  of  the  soap  used  in  washing  linen. 

Rin'-ser,  *.  One  who  rinses. 

RIOT— ri'-ot,  18:  s.  Wild,  loose  festivity;  a  tumult 
by  a  mob;  in  a  legal  sense,  a  tumultuous  assemblage 
of  twHjejor  more  persons  who  do  not  disperse  on  pro* 
clamation:  To  run  riot,  to  act  without  restraint. 

To  Ri'-ot,  v.  n.  To  revel,  to  banquet  with  noisy  mirth. 

Ri'-ot-er,  «•  One  who  joins  in  a  riot  >  ti 

Ri'-ot-ing,  *.  A  revelling  ;  a  riot. 

Rr'-ot-ue,  (-tzt,  151)*.  Dissoluteness.  [Spenser.] 

Rr'-ot-oi/s,  120:  a.  Licentiously  festive,  [Spenser;] 
seditious,  turbulent 

Ri'-ot-Oftt-ly,  ad.  In  a  riotous  manner. 

Ri'-ot-ot/s-ness,  *.  State  of  being  riotous. 

7b  RIP— rip,  r.  a.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  tear- 
ing ;  to  take  away  by  laceration ;  to  tear,  followed  fre- 
quently by  up:  to  discover;  hence,  in  Spenser,  a 
ripping,  a  discovery. 

Rip,  «  A  tearing :  it  is  applied  as  a  name  for  a  basket 
to  carry  Ash  in ;  and  also,  vulgarly,  for  something 
worn  or  worthless :  from  the  basket  he  carried,  a  man 
who  brought  Ash  to  market  was  called  a  Rip'-t-er. 

RIPE=»ript,  a.  Brought  to  maturity,  as  fruit ;  re- 
sembling the  ripeness  of  fruit;  proper  for  use;  finished, 
consummate ;  fully  matured  or  qualified. 

7b  Ripe,  v.  is.  and  a.  To  ripen.  [Obs.] 

RipeMy,  ad.  Maturely. 

Ripe'-nesa, ».  State  of  being  ripe ;  fitness. 

7b  Ri'-pen,  114:  v.  n.  and  a.  To  grow  ripe,  to  ap- 
proach to  maturity  \—actm  To  cause  to  grow  ripe. 

RIPHEAN,  rl-fe'-an,  163,  86  :  a.  An  epithet  of 
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certain  mountains  in  the  North  of  Asia,  probably  stg 

nifyinf  snowy. 
To  RIPPLE,  np'-pl,  101  :  v.  *.  and  a.   To  fret 

on  the  surface,  as  water  swiftly  running  :—act.  To 

cause  a  ripple  in. 
Rir/-pl*,  s.  The  fretting  of  the  surface  of  running  water : 

it  appears  also  to  be  applied  as  the  name  of  a  large 

comb  for  cleaning  flax. 
Rir/-pling,  S.  A  noise  as  of  water  agitated. 
RIPTOWEL«rip'-to-w«l,  «.  A  gratuity  to  tenants 

after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 
7b  RISE,  riz«,  151  :       J  v.  ft.  To  move  upwards; 

1   Rose,  roze,  >  to  take  a  situation  which, 

RlSKN,  riz'-zn,  114:)  with  respect  to  another. 

is  literally  or  figuratively  higher  ;  to  get  up  from  thu 

ground,  from  a  bed,  from  a  chair,  &c ;  to  grow ;  to  in- 
crease ;  to  spring :  See  the  noun  lower. 
Ri'-rer,*.  One  who  rises. 
Ri'-Jtng,  «.  Act  of  getting  up ;  appearance  of  a  planet 

or  star  in  the  eastern  horizoo ;  a  tumor ;  an  insur- 
rection ;  resurrection. 
Rise,  (net,  137)  *.  Act  of  rising;  ascent ;  elevated 

place;  elevation;  rising;  increase  j  spring,  beginning. 
RISIBLE,  rii'4-bl,   151,   101:  a.    Having  the 

power  of  laughing ;  exciting  laughter. 
Ri*'-i-bU"-t-ty,  84 :  s.    Faculty  of  laughing. 
RISK=rIsk,  #•  Hazard,  danger,  chance. 
To  Risk,  v.  a.  To  hazard,  to  endanger. 
Risk'-eT,  «.   Ho  who  risks. 

RITE=ritt,  «.    Formal  act  or  religion  ;  external  ob- 
servance. 
Rit'-a-al,  147 :  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  or  prescribing 

rites :— *.  A  book  containing  rites. 
Rit'-u-al-ly,  ad.  By  rites. 
Rit'-u-al-ist,  «.  One  skilled  in  a  ritual. 
RITORNELLO,  re'-tor-nel'Mo,  [ltal.]  «.  The 

burden  or  return  of  a  song. 
RIVAGE=»rTv/4ge,  99 :  $.  A  shore.  [Shaks.] 
RlVAL=ri'-val,  «.  and  a.    One  who  is  in  pursuit 

of  the  same  object  as  anotlier ;  one  striving  to  excel 

another ;  an  antagonist : — adj.  Standing  in  competition. 
To  Ri'-val,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  strive  in  competition 

with,  to  emulate : — neu.  [Shaks.]  To  be  competitors. 
Ri'-val-ry,  *.  Competition,  emulation. 
Ri'-Val-ship,  t.  Slate  of  a  rival ;  rivalry. 
Ri-val'-r-ty,  84  :  «.  Equal  rank ;  rivalry.  [Shaks.] 
To  RlVE=riv<,  W.o,  and  ft.  (See  for 

1  Rivkd= rived,  114:  >  the  related  words   Rift, 
Riven,  rfv'-vn,  1 14 1  J  &c.)  To  split;  to  cleave ; 

to  be  split,  to  be  divided  by 'violence. 
Ri'-VeT,  «.  One  who  splits  or  rives. 
To  R1VEL,  rfv'-vl,  114 :  v.  n.  To  wrinkte. 
Riv'-H,  RivM-ling,  «.   A  wrinkle  ;  wrinkles, 
RIVER=rYv'-cT,  f.  A  land  current  t>f  water  bigger 

than  a  brook. 
Riv'-er-et,  *.  A  little  river.  [Drayton.] 
Riv'-i>i,kt,  «.  A  streamlet,  a  small  biook. 
19*  The    compounds   are  Rit>'er-dragon ;    Rh'trgod; 

Rh'er-horte;  Rh'er-water;  &c. 
RIVET=rlv'-St,  14  :  *    A  fastening  pin  clenched 

at  both  ends. 
To  Riv'-et,  v.  a.  To  fasten  whh  rivets ;  to  clench ; 

to  fasten  strongly. 
RIVULET.— See  under  River. 
RIXATION,  ricks-a'-shun,  188,  89  :  s.  A  brawl 

or  quarrel.  [Cockeram.] 
RIXDOLLAR,  nck»-dol'-1ar,  188,  33:   #.   A 

silver  coin  of  Germany,  Denmark,  &c,  generally  near 

a  crown  value. 
ROACH=roatch,  «.  A  fresh-water  fish. 
ROAD— rode,  t.    A  broad  open  way  or  public  pas- 
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•age;  ground  where  ships  may  anchor ;  inroad ;  jour- 
ney; act  or  stale  or  travelling. 

Road'-stead,  (-st€d,  120)  s.  Place  of  anchoiage. 

Road'-SfcT,  8.  A  horse  fit  for  1  ravelling ;  a  ship  riding 
at  anchor. 

Road'-way,  *.  Road.  [Shaks.] 

To  ROAM— roam,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  wander,  to 
ramble,  to  rove  x—act.  To  wander  over. 

Roam,  Roam'-ing,  s.  Act  of  wandering. 

Roam'-?r,  *.  One  who  roams. 

ROAN=ron<,  a.  An  epithet  denoting  the  colour 
of  a  horse  when  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  is  very  thickly 
interspersed  with  uray  or  white  spots  ;  such  is  the  de- 
finition in  the  old  Farrier's  Dictionary :  it  seems,  how- 
ever, at  present  to  be  restricted  to  a  mixture  ha\  iug  a 
decided  shade  of  red,  a  deep  or  black  gray  being 
called  an  iron-gray. 

To  ROAR=rore,  108 :  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other 
wild  beast ;  to  cry  as  in  distress ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 

Roar,  RoarMng,  s.  A  loud  noise. 

Roar'-eT,  s.  One  who  roars  ;  a  noisy  brutal  man ;  a 
horse  quite  broken  in  wind. 

sj©*  For  Roary,  see  Rory. 

To  ROAST=  roast,  v.  a.  To  cook  by  placing  or 
turning  before  a  fire;  to  dry,  to  parch;  to  heat  vio- 
lently; by  a  colloquial  figure,  to  jeer,  to  banter: 
hence.  Roasting,  a  severe  bantering. 

Roast,  a.  and  «.  Roasted: — s.  That  which  is 
roasted  :  To  rule  the  roast,  to  govern,  to  preside. 

Roast/-<rr,  *.  One  who  roasts ;  formerly,  that  which 
was  used  to  roast  with,  a  gridiron  j  sometimes  the 
thing  to  be  roasted,  as  a  pig. 

ROB— rob,  s.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Inspissated  juice  of 
any  ripe  fruit. 

To  ROB=rob,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  un- 
lawful force  or  by  secret  theft;  (Blackstonc  defines  it, 
to  take  from  the  person  of  another  feloniously,  forcibly, 
and  by  putting  him  in  fear;  this  is  a  limited  sense ;) 
to  take  away  as  if  without  right 

Roiy-beT,  s.  One  that  robs,  a  plunderer. 

Rob'-ber-y,  129,  105  :  s.  Theft 

ROBBINS,  r5b'-bTnz,  s.  pi.  Rope-bands,  such 
as  fasten  sails  to  the  yards. 

ROBE=robt,  s.  A  gown  or  dress  of  state. 

To  Robe,  v.  a.   To  dress  as  in  a  robe,  to  invest 

ROBERTWrorV-ert,  1  *.    The  proper  name   of  a 

ROBIN =r6b'-Tll,  j  man,  frequently  applied  at 
a  noun  common :  the  former  is  a  name  of  the  herb 
stork-bill ;  the  latter  of  the  bird  ruddock. 

Rob'-m's-man,  s.  One  of  Robin  Hood's  men ; 
hence,  in  old  statutes,  a  night  robber  geuerally. 

Rob'-ert-tne,  105:  s.  One  of  an  order  of  monks 
named  from  Robert  Flower,  their  founder,  in  1137' 

Rob'-in-red"-brraBt,  120  :  *.    A  robin. 

Rob/-in-good"-fel-i©i*>,  *.   The  fniry,  Puck. 

&>  See  Round  Robin  among  the  compounds  of  Round. 

ROBORANT=ro'-bo-rant,  a.    Strengthening. 

Ro'-bo-ra"-/wn,  89  :  s.    A  strengthening.  [Unusual.] 

Ro-bo'-re-an,  Ro-bo'-re-ows,  90 :  a.  Stroug ; 
made  of  oak :  in  both  senses  little  used. 

Ro-BUST/,  a.     Strong,  sinewy;  vigorous. 

Ro-bust'-neas,  **.     Strength,  vigour. 

Ro-bust'-iot/s,  (-yu8,  I46f  120)  a.  Robust;  used 
at  present  only  ludicrously  or  in  a  sense  of  contempt ; 
and  so  the  derivative*  Robusti  >usly  and  Robustioumess, 

ROC = rock,  *.    A  fabulous  bird  of  the  East'. 

ROCAMBOLE=rock'-am-bolt,#.  A  sort  of  wild 
garlic. 

ROCHE-ALUM. — See  Rock-alum  as  a  compound 
of  Rock. 

ROCHET,  rocket,  161 :  s.  A  round  frock,  such 
as  worn  by  peasants :  it  was  anciently  a  garment  of  the 
higher  classes  also,  which  Chaucer  spells  and  pro- 
nounces rock-etfo' ;  a  linen  habit  now  peculiar  to  a 
bishop. 


ROCK = rock,  s.  A  distaff  held  in  the  hand  from 
which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

To  ROCK  =rock,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  backwards 
and  forwards ;  to  move  as  a  craflle  or  as  in  a  eradk; 
hence,  to  lull: — neu.  To  fhove  backwards  and  forwards. 

Rock'-eT,  s.     He  or  that  which  rocks. 

Rock'-ing,  S.     State  of  being  shaken. 

ROC  K= rock,  *.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter 
fixed  in  the  earth ;  figuratively,  strength,  protection. 

Rock'-y,  a.     Full  of  rocks ;  like  a  rock ;  hard. 

Rock'-i-ness,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  rocky. 

Rock'-less,  a.    Wanting  rocks.  [Dry  den] 

tiT"  The  compounds  are  Rock* -alum,  (the  purest  kind  of 
alum ;)  Roat'-basin,  (a  basin  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  for  druidical  rites ;)  Rstck* -butter,  (a  subsulphite  of 
alumine  oozing  from  certain  rocks  j)  Rock' -cry stmt, 
(limpid  quartz;)  RocJc'-doe,  (a  species  of  deer;)  Roek'- 
Jish,  (name  of  certain  fifth;)  Rock' -oil,  (another  name 
for  petroleum ;)  Rock' -pigeon,  (that  builds  on  rocks ;} 
Rock'-rose,  (a  plant;)  Roch'-ruby,  (a name  improperly 
given  by  lapidaries  to  the  garnet  when  it  has  a  ca>t  of 
blue ;)  Rot-le-salt,  (muriate  of  soda  dug  from  the  earth;) 
Rock'-xeood,  (lignifbrm  asbestos;)  Rectf-work,  (imita- 
tion of  rock,)  &c. 

ROCKET=r5ck'-£t,  14  :  S.  An  artificial  firework 
that  rushes  in  the  direction  pointed. 

ROCKET=r6ck'-£t,  s.    A  plant,  crura, 

ROD=rod,  #.  The  shoot  or  long  twig  of  any  woody 
plant;  an  instrument  of  punishment  made  of  twics 
tied  together;  hence,  punishment;  a  wand  or  Ion* 
slender  stick,  as  for  fishing  or  measuring;  hence  par- 
ticularly, the  length  of  5T  yards ;  a  sceptre, 

RODE.— See  To  Ride  ;  also  Rood. 

RODOMONT==rod'-o-mont,*\  and  o.  A  blustering, 
boisterous  hero  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto; 
hence,  a  vain  boaster : — adj.  Bragging.  [Obs.] 

Rod'-o-mon-tade",  *.  Empty,  noisy  blustering  or 
rant :  Rodomonta'do  is  the  same. 

To  Rod'-o-mon-tade",  r.  «.    To  talk  boastfully. 

Rod'-o-mon-ta"-dor,  38 :  s.    A  boaster. 

ROE=ro,  189:  S.  A  species  of  deer  yet  found  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  likewise  called  Roebuck;  H 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  female  of  the  hart. 

ROE=ro,  s.  The  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes :  that  of 
the  female  is  hard ;  of  the  male,  soft. 

Rok'-stonk,  *.    A  miueral  resembling  fish  roe. 

ROGATION,  ro-ga'-shun,  s.  Litany,  supplication: 
Rogation-xcech,  the  eocr  nd  week  before  Whitsunday,  is 
so  called  because  of  the  extraordinary  prayers  and 
processions  appointed  for  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  the  devotiou  of  Holy  Thursdav. 

ROGUE=rog>w,  171:  *.  Originally,  a  beggar,  a 
vagabond ;  ut  present,  a  knave,  a  dishonest  man :  this 
is  always  the  sense  when  used  in  earnest ;  but  jocularly 
it  often  menus  a  sly  fellow ;  and  sometimes  it  is  applied 
as  a  word  of  slight  banteriug  ten  demons  to  a  female. 

To  Rogue,  V. «.  To  play  the  vagabond,  or  knave.  [Obs] 

Ro'-guy,  (-gu^)  a.  Rogmsh.  [L'Estrange.] 

Ro'-guish,  a.    Vagrant;  knavish;  waggish. 

Ro'-guish-ly,  ad.    Like  a  rogue;  wantonly. 

Ro'-gllish-ness,  S.    Qualities  of  a  rogue  ;  archness. 

Ro'-guer-y,  *.  Life  of  a  vagrant,  [Obs. ;]  knavish 
tricks;  waggery,  arch  tricks. 

Rogue'-ship,*.  Qualities  or  personage  of  a  rogue  in 
mockery. 

ROIN  =  roin,  29:  *.    A  scab  or  scurf.  [Chaucer.] 

ROINT.— See  Aroynt. 

To  ROISTER=roy,-8ter,  v.  n.  To  bluster  and  act 
at  discretion  without  regard  to  others:  To  Ruist  ia  the 
same.  [Obs.] 

Roi'-ster,  s.    A  blustering,  boastlul  fellow. 

Roi'-ster-ly,  a.    Lawless,  violent.  [Obs.] 

To  ROLL=rolc,  116:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cause  to 
turn  circularly;  to  revolve;  to  involvo:  to  flatten  by  a 
roller:— neu.  To  move  or  turn  circularly;  to  run  on 
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wheels,  to  perform  •  periodical  revolution;  to  move 
with  undulation ;  to  be  moved  with  violence ;  To  roll  a 
drum  is  to  beat  it  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  sound 
like  vhat  of  a  rolling  ball. 

Roll,  «.  Act  of  rolling;  state  of  being  rolled;  the 
tning  rolling ;  mass  made  round ;  a  cylinder  j  writing 
rolled  on  itself;  hence,  public  writing ;  a  register,  a 
catalogue,  a  chronicle:  L'Estrange,  by  a  French  idiom, 
uses  it  for  a  part  in  a  play :  the  roll  of  a  drum  is  a 
continued  sound  like  that  of  a  ball  rolling  with  force 
and  noise. 

RolMer,  t.  That  which  rolls,  or  is  rolled ;  a  heavy 
rolling-stoiie  to  level  walks;  a  fillet;  a  bandage. 

Rel'Ming-pin',  f .    A  cylinder  to  mould  paste. 

Ro KM  ing- press1,  «.    Board  on  cylinders  for  pressing. 

Rol'My-pool'-y,  9.  An  old  game  in  which  a  ball  is 
rolled  into  a  pool. 

ROM  AGE,  &c. — See  Rummage. 

ROMAIC,  ROMANCE,  &c— Sec  in  the  next  class. 

ROMAN=ro'-m<30,  a.  and  *.  Belonging  to  Rome; 
papal  .*— f .  A  native  of  Rome,  ancient  or  modern. 

Rome,  (rome,  107)  s.  The  capital  city  of  ancient 
Italy;  the  modern  city  on  the  same  site  or  nearly,  and 
the  seat  of  the  popedom. 

To  RiZ-iL^N-izE,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  Latinize,  to  fill 
with  modes  of  Roman  speech ;  to  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church :— nen.  To  follow  a  Kotuau  opinion  or 
idiom. 

Ro'-man-iim,  158 :  s.  Tenets  of  the  Roman  church. 

Ro'-man-tst,  S.    A  Roman  Catholic. 

Ro'-mish,  a.    Roman ;  popish. 

llo'-mist, «.  A  Romanist. 

Rome'-pen-ov,)        „  t  , .  . 

Rome'-Eot,     J  f •    *««*««*•  whlch  «*• 

Ro-mV-ic,  *.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans,  or  the  modern  Greek. 

Ro-mancr',  s.  Primarily,  the  language  called  by 
French  philologers  La  Lanmte  Romane ,  which  in  the 
ninth  century  had  formed  itself  in  France  out  of  the 
Latin  spoken  by  the  Roman  Gauls  and  that  of  the 
Franks  who  had  conquered  and  settled  among  them; 
hence,  a  tale  written  in  the  Romance  language ;  and 
hence,  a  tale  of  wild  adventure,  of  war  and  love,  such 
as  suited  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages:  in  modern  ap- 
plication, a  tale  imitating  the  ancient  romauces  in 
sentiment  or  extravagance ;  and  hence,  a  fiction,  a  lie. 

To  Ro-mance7,  v.  n.    To  forge,  to  lie. 

Ro-man'-cer,  #,  A  writer  of  romances ;  a  forger  of 
tales,  a  liar. 

Ro-man'-cy,  a.   Romantic  [Obs.] 

Ro-man'-tic,  88;  )  a.    Resembling  the  tales  of  ro- 

Ro-man'-ti-cal,  J  mance ;  wild,  extravagant,  fan- 
ciful ;  improbable,  false. 

Ro-man'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.     Extravagantly. 

Ro'-man-bsqp.e",  (-fisk,  189)  «.  The  common 
dialect  of  tanguedoe  and  some  other  southern  parts  of 
France,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Romance  laugu  ige,  but 
now  becoming  extinct 

Ro-mansh',  «.  The  corruption  of  Latin  spoken  by 
the  Grisons  of  Switzerland. 

ROM P=  romp,  «.    A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous 

To  Romp,  v.  n.    To  play  as  a  romp. 

Romp'-ish,  a.    Fond  of  romping. 

Romp'-ish-ness,  s.     Disposition  to  romping. 

RONDEAU,  ron'-do,  108:  *.  An  ancient  form 
of  ooe try  commonly  consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of 
which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  und  live  another,  divided 
into  three  parts,  with  a  repetition  of  the  flrst  in  an 
equivocal  sense  at  the  eud  of  the  third :  in  music,  a 
light  air  which  ends  with  the  first  strain  repeated, 
commonly  spelled  as  well  as  pronounced,  Rondo. 

RONDLE,  rSn'-dl,  101 :  s.    A  round  mass. 

Ron'- dure,  $.    A  rounjl,  a  circle.  [Shaks.] 

RONG.— See  To  Ring. 


ROR 

RONION,  run'-ytfn,  116,  146:  s.    A  fat  bulky 

woman.  [Shaks.] 
RONT.— See  Runt. 
ROOD=rfl5d,  *.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  40 

square  poles ;  in  long  measure  the  same  as  a  rod. 
ROOD=rSod,  «.    The  cross,  or  an  image  of  Christ 

on  the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  St  John. 
Rood'- 1  oft,  «.   A  gallery  in  the  church  with  the  rood. 
ROOF=roof, «.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  building ; 

hence,  a  house;  the  arch  of  a  vault;  the  upper  part  of 

the  mouth. 
To  Roof,  v,  a.    To  cover  with  a  root 
Roof-y,  a.     Having  roofs.  [Dryden.] 
RooP-ing,  s.    Materials  of  a  roof. 
Roof-less,  a.     Wanting  a  shelter,  uncovered. 
ROOK,  rook,  118 :  *.     A  bird  resembling  a  crow, 

that  feeds  not  on  carrion,  but  often  robs  the  corn-fields ; 

figuratively,  one  who  congregates  with  others  to  steal ; 

a  cheat;  a  trickish,  rapacious  fellow. 
To  Rook,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  rob,  to  cheat 
Rook'-y,  a.    Inhabited  by  rooks.  [Shaks.] 
Rook'-er-y,  $ .     A  nursery  of  rooks ;  in  low  language, 

a  place  for  cheats  and  prostitutes. 
ROOK=r6ok,  s.    A  castle  at  chess. 
To  Rook,  v.  a.    To  castle  at  chess. 
ROOM=r55m,  t.    Space;  way  unobstructed;  place; 

station;  apartment  in  a  house;  in  an  obsolete  seuse, 

office:  old  authors  use  Roomth  for  space,  and  RoomUty 

for  roomy. 
Room'-y,  1 05  :  a.    Spacious,  wide,  large. 
Room'-f-neaa,  # .     State  of  being  roomy. 
Room'-age,  99  :  t.    Space,  place.  [Wotton.] 
Room'-fi«l,  117:  a.    Abounding  with  room. 
ROOST=roo«t,  «.    That  on  which  a  bird  site  to 

sleep ;  act  of  sleeping  as  a  fowl. 
To  Roost,  v.  «.    To  sleep  as  a  fowL 
ROOT=root,  *.  That  part  or  a  plant  which  is  in  the 

earth,  and  nourishes  the  parts  above;  the  bottom,  the 

lower  part;  a  plant  whose  root  is  esculent:  in  figurative 

senses,  the  original ;  flrst  ancestor ;  fixed  resideuce ; 

deep  impression. 
Root'-y,  105  :  a.    Full  of  roots. 
RootMet,  t.    A  radicle  ;  fibrous  part  of  a  root. 
Rootled,  a.     Fixed  deep,  radical. 
Root'-ed-ly,  arf.    Deeply,  strongly. 
Root'-er,  t.    One  who  tears  up  by  the  roots. 
i»y»  The  compound*  are  Root  'bjund ;  RooL'-built;  Root'- 

house;  Root* -leaf,  &c. 
ROPALIC=ro-pal'-tck,  83  :  a.    Club-formed. 
ROPE=ropt,  *.    A  large  cord;  a  string;  a  halter  ; 

a  cable ;  a  Kaiser;  any  row  of  things  depending,  as  of 

onions :  when  used  as  a  name  for  the  intestines  of  birds, 

as  the  rope$  of  woodcocks,  it  appears  to  be  unallied  in 

etymology. 
To  Hope.— See  lower. 
Ro'-per-y,  *.    Place  where   ropes  are  made;  tricks 

deserving  a  rope  or  halter, 
•j®- Other  compounds  are  Rope' band ;  Rope' -dancer 

Ropelad'der;  Raps' -maker ;  Rope*  making  i  Rope' trick, 

(that  is,  deserving  a  halter;)  Rope'-walh,  (placj  where 

they  make  ropes,)  &e. 
lb  Rope,  v.  w.    To  have  such  a  state  or  consistency 

as  to  draw  dut  into  threads,  to  concrete  in  viscous  fila- 
ments, to  be  viscous. 
Ro'-py,  a.    Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 
Ro'-pi-nes*,  s.    State  of  being  ropy. 
ROQUELAURE,  rock'-klor",  [Fr.]  170:  «.  a 

cloak  for  men. 
RORAL=rorV-<51,  47:  a.    Dewy.  [Green,  1754/ 
Ro'-rid,  a.    Dewy.  [Granger,  1621.] 
Ro'-ry,  a.    Dewy.  [Fairfax,  1610.] 
Ro-ra'-fion,  89  :  #.    A  falling  of  dew.  [Disused.] 
Ro-rif'-er-oi/s,  87  :  a.    Producing  dew. 


The  sign  =r  U  uMd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un, i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,t.e.  vision,  165  :  Aid,  166  :  tilSn,  166. 
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ROT 

Ro-rif-lK-ent,  109:  a.    Flowing  with  dew. 

RoV-ctd,  a.    Roral,  rorid,  rory,  dewy.  [Bacon.] 

ROSE,  part.— See  To  Rise. 

ROSARY.— See  in  the  next  class. 

ROSE=roze,  151  :  *.  A  well-known  plant  and 
flower  of  various  specie*,  of  which  the  most  usual  is 
the  pink-coloured :  Under  the  rose,  in  secret. 

Ro«ed,  (rozcd,  1 14)  a.  Crimsoned,  flushed.  [Shaks.] 

Ro'-sy,  a.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  colour, 
or  fragrance;  made  in  form  of  arose:  The  compounds 
are  Ri/'ty-bu'tomed,  Rd't  uncrowned*,  &c 

Ro'-Jt-uess,  *•    Quality  of  being  rosy. 

R</-#e-a),  (ro'-zi-al=rozt,-y5l,  cotloq.  ro'-zhi-al, 
H7)  a.  Rosy.  [Crnshaw.] 

Ro'-«e-ate,  {cotloq.  ro'-zhi-att).  a.    Rosy. 

R</-#»-eT,  (colloq.  rcT-zYlkrct)  ».  A  rose-bush,  [Spcns.] 

Ro'-  Sjt'R  r,  (  ro'-zd-r£^)  $.  A  ted  of  roses;  a  chaplet; 
a  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  which 
they  count  their  prayers. 

ROSETTE*,  (-z&t)  «.  An  ornament  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a  rose ;  a  red  colour  used  by  painters,  formerly 
spelled  and  pronounced  Ro*-*et. 

Rosk'-M^R-J',  «.    Rose-marine, — a  fragrant  plant. 

fST  Other  compounds  of  Rote  nre  Roof  bag,  (a  plant;) 
Rote'bud;  Rote'- bush;  Rout' -gall,  (an excrescence  on 
the  dog-rose;)  Rote' -mallow,  (a  plant;)  Rot  J -noble, 
(an  ancient  English  coin  stamped  with  a  rose ;)  Rote'- 
quartM,  (a  mineral;)  Rote'-root,  (a  plant;)  Ruttf- 
water;  Rote'-wood,  (a  wood  named  from  its  odour.)  &c 

ROS1CRUCIAN,  rtx/4-crS5"-8h,3n,  151,  109, 
147:  I.  and*.  (Compare  Roscid  and  Crucible.)  One 
of  those  philosophers  who  by  dew,  which  they  deemed 
the  most  powerful  dissolrer  of  gold,  sought  for  light,  or 
the  philosophers*  stone,  as  signified  by  the  cross  on 
their  crucibles,— a  set  of  alchymists  who  arose  in  Ger- 
many in  the  fourteenth  century  :— <idj.  Of  the  Rosi- 
cructans. 

ROSIN,  rSz'-in,  t.  Resin,  which  is  the  proper  form 
of  the  word;  yet  the  former  is  always  used  for  the  sub- 
stance when  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

To  RosMrij  v.  a.    To  rub  with  rosin. 

RrV-t'-ny,  a.    Resembling  rosin. 

ROSLAND=xrtW-land,  *.    Heathy  land. 

Ros'-ski.,  14  :  «.  Light  land :  hence  /fcwWjr,  (a#.) 

ROSTER=TOs'-teT,  *.  A  table  by  which  the  duty 
of  military  officers  is  regulated. 

ROSTRA  L=r5s'-tra I,  a.  Resombling  the  beak  of 
a  ship ;  pertaining  to  a  beak. 

Ros'-tra-ted,  a,  Beaked,  [Botany;]  furnished  or 
adorned  with  beaks  of  ships  or  of  birds. 

RoV-trum,  [Lat]  «.  {pi.  Rostra.)  Beak  of  a  bird  ; 
beak  of  a  ship;  something  shaped  as  a  beak;  the  stage 
or  pulpit  in  the  ancient  Romau  forum  from  which  ha- 
rangues were  made  to  the  people,  so  called  tiecause  it 
*vas  first  adorned  with  the  rostra  of  the  ships  of  the 
first  naval  victory  obtained  by  the  republic :  Rut'td,  a 
little  beak,  occurs  as  a  botanical  term. 

ROSY,  &C— See  under  Rose. 

To  ROT=sr5t,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lie  decomposed  by 
natural  process ;  to  putrefy  '.—act.  To  make  putrid. 

Rot,  «.  Putrefaction  ;  specially,  a  disease  of  sheep  : 
Rot' gut,  (tub*.,)  a  low  word  for  bad  small  beer.  , 

Rot'-ten,  114:  a.  Putrid;  not  sound;  hence,  not 
Arm,  not  to  be  trusted,  not  trusty. 

Rot'-t*n-ness,  t.  Quality  of  Whig  rotten. 

Rot/-t£N-8TONB,  «.  A  soft  stone  used  for  polishing. 

ROTA»ro'-td,  [thus  as  Eng.]  «.  Literally,  a 
wheel,  applied  as  the  name  of  a  court  of  pupal  juris- 
diction consisting  of  twelve  doctors ;  also,  a  club  of 
politicians,  who  in  the  middle  of  t  he  seventeen  th,'ci»ntury 
were  for  establishing  in  England  a  government  by 
rotation. 

Ro'-tar-y,  a.  Going  round,  whirliug. 


ROU 

RoMa-ted,  a.  Wheel-shaped ;  whirled  round* 

Ro'-ta-Uve,  105  :  a.  Turning  as  a  wheel 

RcZ-ta-tor-y,  a.  Running  round  quickly. 

Ro-ta'-fi'on,  89  :  «.  Act  of  turning ;  viriseitu 

Ro-ta'-tor,   38:  «.  That  which  give* 
rolling  motion ;  hence,  the  name  of  a  muscle. 

Ro-ta'-tO-plane,  a.  Wheel-shaped  and  flat.  [Bos.] 

Rotk,  t.  An  old  instrument  played  with  a  wheel,  a 
sort  of  hurdygurdy  ;  a  repetition  as  by  a  wheel,  which 
constantly  brings  round  each  spoke  to  the  same  place 
again  ;  hence  the  phrase  By  rote,  by  mere  mechanical 
repetition,  in  which  the  understanding  baa  no  share. 

To  Rote,  v.  m.  and  a.  To  go  out  by  rotation.  [Un- 
usual.]—act  [Shaks.]  To  learn  by  rote. 

ROTHER^rSth'-eTja.  Bovine.  fOb*.]  In  Rotfer- 
nailt  it  is  a  corruption  of  Rudder. 

ROTTEN,  &c— See  under  To  Rot. 

ROTUND^ro-tund',  a.  Round;  spherical. 

Ro-tun'-di-ty,  84  :  s.  Roundness;  sphericity. 

Ro-tun'-do,  «.  A  building  round  inside  and  out. 

Ro-tun'-dt-lV'-lt-OKs,  90,  120:  a.  Having  round 
leaves. 

ROUE',  roeZ-a^  [Fr.J  170 :  «.  A  confirmed  rake 

ROUGE,  rffteh,  [Fr.J  170:  a.  and  «.  Red:—*. 
Red  paint 

To  Rouge,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  paint  with  rouge, 

ROUGH =ruff,  120, 162 :  a.  and  «.  Rugged  from 
inequalities  on  the  surface,  harsh  to  the  firl :  hence, 
harsh  to  the  taste,  to  the  ear,  to  the  sight,  and  to  the 
apprehension  or  sentiment;  austere;  coarse;  severe; 
rude ;  not  polished ;  covered  with  hair ;  disordered  in 
appearance ;  tempestuous »  terrible  : — t.  State  of  be- 
ing coarse  or  unfinished,  as  materials  or  work  in  the 
rough:  some  writers  have  used  it  for  rough  « rather. 

Hough' Ay,  ad.  With  roughness. 

Rough'-nets,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  rongh : 
severity ;  violence  of  operation ;  coarseness ;  tempea- 
tuousness. 

7b  Rough'-eu,  (ritf'-fn)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
rough  :—»*«.  To  grow  rough. 

19*  The  compounds  are  To  Rough' <att.  (to  form  with 
inequalities,  and  heuce,  as  a  noun,  applied  to  a  kind 
of  plaster  mixed  wiih  pebbles;)  To  Rough' -draw,  (to 
trace  rudely  for  first  purposes ;  hence  Rough' -draw*. 
and  Rougff'drafti)  Rough' footed,  (having  the  fret 
covered  with  featliers  as  it  with  hair,  which  is  the  case 
with  some  birds ;)  To  Rough'  hew.  (to  hew  rudely  for 
first  purposes;  hence,  R,ugk.hewn;)  Rouah'-rtder.  (one 
that  breaks  horses  for  riding;)  Rough' ^th"d.  (as  a 
horse  when  the  shoe  is  roughened ,)  To  Rough'  tror*. 
(to  work  coarsely  or  without  finish ;  hence,  Rxtgh'. 
wrought;)  &c  - 

ROULEAU,  r33-lo/,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  A  little  roll. 
usually  applied  to  a  roll  of  current  coins  making  a 
certain  sum. 

To  ROUN=rown,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  whisper.  [Ob*. J 

ROUNCE=rownct,  *.  Handle  of  a  press. 

ROUNCEVAL=ruW-<i-val, «.  A  sort  of  pea. 

ROUND=rownd,  31 :  a,  ad.  prep,  and  «.  Cir- 
cular, cylindrical,  spherical ;  whole,  not  broken,  as  a 
round  number  ;  hence,  from  the  notion  of  unbroken, 
we  use  it  to  signify  smooth,  continuous,  and  full  in 
sound;  and  because  a  round  number  is  an  unbroken 
numlier,  a  round  sum  or  price,  a  round  pace  or  rate  it 
a  full  or  great  price,  pace,  tec ;  and  to  be  round  in 
speech  is  to  be  full  or  complete  in  expression  witb**«i 
mincing  the  meaning: — adv.  Circularly;  out  of  a 
diced  line;  on  all  sides;  in  a  round  manner :— pr«p» 
About;  all  over;  on  every  side  of:— t.  K.  circle,  a 
sphere,  an  orb;  the  little  cylindrical  step  of  a  ladder; 
that  which  Is  to  go  round, — the  glass  filled  lor  drink- 
ing ;  the  discharge  of  his  gun  by  each  man  of  a  mili- 
tary body;  a  revolution;  a  rotation}  the  appointed 
walk  of  a  guard  or  officer ;  a  song  or  dance  with  a  re- 
turn to  the  same  point. 

To  Round,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  make  circular,  cylindri- 
cal, or  spherical $  to  surround :  to  move  about  any 
thing ;  Co  make  protuberant  or  to  incline  to  sphericity  \ 
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to  make  swelling  or  full  in  sound: — neu.  To  grow 
round  ;  to  go  round  :  in  old  authors,  the  active  verb 
Is  sometimes  corruptly  used  for  To  Roun. 

Round'-ly,  a,  and  ad.  Like  a  circle  : — aiiv.  lu  a 
round  form ;  in  a  round  manner,  with  round  expres- 
sion j  at  a  round  rate ;  completely,  in  earnest. 

RouncP-ness,  #.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  round, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

RoundMsh,  a.  Inclining  to  be  round. 

RoundMsh-ness,  #.  8tate  of  being  roundish. 

Round'-let,  «.  A  little  circle. 

Round'-ure,  (not  Rounder)*.  Roundness.  [Shake,] 

Round'-^-BOUT,  a.  and  #.  Ample,  extensive ;  indi- 
rect, loose  :—$.  A  horixootal  wheel  on  which  children 
ride;  a  sort  of  swrtout. 

R0UN1/-BT.,        1  #.     (See   Rondeau.)    A    song  or 

Round'-B-lay,  I  tune,  and  also  a  dance,  in  which 
passages  or  parts  are  repeated ;  the  firmer  word  also 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  round  form  or  figure. 

(9*  Other  compounds  are  Round' -headed,  (having  a 
round  top;)  Round' head,  (a  Puritan  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  so  called  from  the  practice  of  cropping  their 
hair  round ;)  Round'-hmse,  (the  constable's  prison,  so 
called  from  its  former  usual  shape;)  Rounctrobi; 
(strictly,  Round-ribboor— a  signature  of  names  iu  a 
circle,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  know  who  signed 
first  0  fee. 

To  ROUSE,  rowz,  151,  189:  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
wake  from  re«t  or  dulness ;  to  excite  to  thought ;  to 
pot  into  action \  to  start  as  a  beast  from  his  lair: — ne: 
To  awake ;  to  be  excited. 

Route,  9.  An  exciting:  from  another  but  a  doubtful 
etymology,  it  used  to  signify  a  large  glass  tilled  to  the 
utmost  in  honour  of  a  health  proposed. 

Rou'-*eT,  s.  He  or  that  which  rouses. 

ROUTWowt,  31  :  #.  A  clamorous  multitude,  a 
crowd  ;  hence,  To  put  to  the  rout  is  to  break  the  ranks 
and  drive  in  disorder;  also,  as  used  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  our  oldest  writers,  a  company  or  multi- 
tude of  select  persons — a  sense  revived  by  modem 
custom,  according  to  which  a  rout  is  a  fashionable 
assembly  or  large  evening  party. 

To  Rout,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dissipate  and  put  to  con- 
fusion by  defeat: — ne*.  [Bacon.]  To  assemble  in 
clamorous  crowds. 

To  ROUT=*rowt,  v.  n.  To  snore.  [Chaucer.] 

To  ROUT«s rowt,  v.  a.  To  root  or  search  as  in  the 
ground;  to  search.  [A  low  word.] 

ROUTE,  rC5f,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Road,  way. 

Ror/ tins',  (roo-tcnt',  104)  #.  Ordinary  or  beaten 
way,  custom, practice. 

To  ROVE=rovc,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  ramble,  to  range, 
to  wander :— ad.  To  wander  over. 

Ro/-VeT,  9,  He  that  roves ;  a  fickle  man ;  a  pirate : 
To  shoot  at  rovers  was  to  shoot  at  a  distant  object  in- 
stead of  the  butt,  which  was  nearer:  hence,  there  was 
a  sort  of  arrow  called  a  rover. 

ROW,  TOM»=  ro,  7  :  #.  A  rank  or  file ;  a  number  of 
things  rangtMl  in  a  line. 

ROW=ro\v,31:  $.  A  riotous  noise,  a  riot.  [Low  word.] 

To  ROW,  rewjasro,  7 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  impel  by 
oars: — me*.  To  labour  wiih  the  oar. 

RoW-cr,  36  :  9.  One  that  rows. 

RottZ-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  rowed ;  that  may  be 
rowed  upon, — navigable. 

Roir'-LOCK,  (colioq,  rulMock)  9.  That  part  of  a 
boat's  gunnel  on  which  the  oar  rests  in  rowing. 

Rojf'-PORT,  (-pourt,  130)  #.  A  port-hole  in  small 
vessels  for  working  an  oar  in  a  calm. 

ROWEL=row'-«l,  31,14:  #.  Literally,  a  little 
wheel,  or  something  cylindrical:  hence,  a  little  flat 
ring  in  horses'  bits;  the  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  a 
little  axis ;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  to  put  into  a  wound 
and  keep  it  open  for  the  sake  of  the  discharge. 

To  Row'-el,  v.  a.  To  make   a  wound  and  keep  it 


open  by  a  roweL 
ROWEN^i 
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Michaelmas,  that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may 
sprout  into  green. 

ROYAL=roy'-£l,  a,  and  #.  Kingly,  regal;  noble, 
illustrious:—*.  Shoot  of  a  stag's  head;  highest  tail 
of  a  ship ;  kind  of  small  mortar:  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot,  said  to  be  the  oldest  re- 
gular corps  in  Europe. 

Roy'-al-ly,  ad*  In  a  royal  manner* 

Roy'-al-ty,  t.  Kingship;  state  of  a  king;  emblems 
of  kingly  authority. 

Roy'-al-igt,  9.  Adherent  to  a  king. 

Ro/-al-um,  158:  #.  Attachment  to  royalty. 

To  Roy'-al-ixe,  v.  a.  To  make  royal. 

Roy'-TK-I.ST,  #.  A  petty  king.  [Disused.] 

To  ROYNE=»roin,  v.  a.  To  gnaw.  [.Spenser] 

ROYNlSH—roin'-iah,  a.  Mean,  paltry.  [Obs.j 

ROYTlSH=roit'-lsh,  a.  Wild.  [Beaumont.] 

To  RUB=rub,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  move  as  the  hand 
or  a  brush  against  something  with  friction ;  to  scour, 
to  wipe ;  to  press  or  move  [some  substance]  against 
another  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  some  of  the  sub-  , 
stance  upon  the  other j  to  obstruct  by  collision ;  to 
remove  by  friction,  with  off  w  out,  \o  touch  hard  :— 
sea.  To  fret ;  to  make  a  friction  ;  to  get  through  many 
difficulties :  To  rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry :  To  rub  up, 
to  excite,  to  awaken;  to  polish,  to  refresh. 

Rub,  9.  Act  of  rubbing,  friction ;  collision ;  uneven - 
ness  of  surface ;  part  against  which  something  rubs ; 
difficulty,  cause  of  uneasiness. 

RurV-ix-r,  #.  One  that  rubs;  that  with  which  one 
rubs;  a  coarse  file;  a  whetstone;  at  whist  and  some 
other  games,  it  means  two  games  won  out  of  three. 

Rub'-stonc,  9.  A  stone  for  scouring  or  sharpening. 

Rub'-bish,  #.  Originally,  Rubbagt,  offsconriugs,  or 
refuse;  at  present,  ruins  of  buildings,  or  refuse  frag- 
ments of  building  materials;  (this  was  anciently 
called  Rub'-blc;')  mingled  mass;  any  thing  vile  and 
worthless. 

Rub'-ble-stone,  9.  A  stone  rubbed  by  water. 

RUBESCENT-roo-b«*'-s8nt,  109:  a.  Growing 
or  becoming  red ;  tending  to  red. 

Rr/-BElw-l.iTB,  *.  A  mineral,  red  tourmalin. 

Rtr-BI-C^N,  a.  Red  predominating  over  gray  in  the 
colour  of  a  horse :  it  is  a  French  word,  and  this  is  the 
French  definition ;  but  arubicnu  horse  in  the  Farrier's 


Dictionary  is  said  to  be  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with  liijlit 

f;ray  or  white  on  the  flanks,  the  gray  or  white  not  bo- 
ng predominant  there:  compare  Roan. 


Rr/-B/-CEL,  9. — See  lower,  under  Ruby. 
Rl/-B2-CUND,  a.  Inclining  to  redne9t,  as  a  drunkard's 

nose:  hence,  Ru'bi'-un"dity.  {subs.) 
RtZ-Bl-POttM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  red. 
7b  Rc/-b7-ft,  6  :  v.  a.  To  make  red ;  originally 

a  term  of  old  chemistry. 
Rw-bif-ic,  88  :  a.  Making  red. 
Rj/-bi-fi-ca"-fwn,  89  :  #.  Act  of  making  red, 
Rp'-BJ-or/s.— See  lower,  under  Ruby. 
To  Rr/-BK/-CATB,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  by  red. 
Rar'-bri-cate,  a.  Marked  with  red.  rubricated. 
RtZ-bric,  a.  and  9.  Marked  with  red ;  Milton  uses 

Ru'brkal  ;— t.  A  direction  printed  in  a  book,  so  called 

because  originally  printed  in  red :  hence.  To  Rubric, 

to  rubricate  or  mark  by  red. 
Rr/-BF,  (rS5/-b^)  9.  Redness  ;  any  thing  red.  but 

specially  a  precious  stone  next  in  hardness  and  valuo 

to  a  diamond;  also,  a  carbuncle,  or  large  red  pimple. 
Rc/-bied,  114  :  a.  Red  as  a  ruby.  [Shaks.    Milton.] 
RV-bi-otrs,  120  :  a.  Ruddy,  red.  [Shaks] 
Rir'-bi-cel,  9.  A  variety  of  ruby. 
RUBLE,  rotf-bl,  109,  101:  s.  A  Russian  silver 

coin  of  value  about  a  half  crown. 
To  RUCK— ruck,  v.  n.  To  sit  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 
Ruck,  s.  A  creise :  hence  To  Ruck  is  also  to  crease. 
RUCTATION,  ruck-ta'-shun,  89 :  t.  A  belching. 


T0w'-£n,  31  :  #.  A  field  kept  up  till  after 

The  sifa  =  b  used  after  modes  of  spelltag  that  taovt  do  Irregularity  of  aound. 

Consonant* :  nmh-uu,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtsh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  then,  166, 
'#37 
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ItUD=rud,  a.  and  s.  Red,  ruddy,  rosy  : — *.  Red- 
ness, blush:  hence,  To  Rud,  to  make  red.  [Chaucer. 
Spenser.] 

Rud'-dy,  a.  Approaching  redness:  Dryden  applies  it 
as  an  epithet  to  gold. 

Rud'-di-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  red. 

Rcd'-dle,  101 :  t.  Red  earth,  red  ochre, 

Rud'-dle-man,  #.  One  who  digs  ruddle. 

Rud'-dock,  *.  A  redbreast. 

RUDDER=rud'-der,  #.  That  by  which  a  ship  is 
steered ;  any  thing  that  guides  or  governs. 

RUDE,  riKSd,  109  :  a.  Untaught,  barburous,  savage  ; 
ignorant,  raw;  artless,  inelegant;  ragged;  harsh; 
rough,  coarse ;  uncivil. 

Ri/der-ly,  ad.  In  a  rude  manner. 

Rifde'-ness,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  rude. 

Rude^-by,  151 :  #.  A  rude  fellow.  [Shaks.] 

Ra'-der-a"-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  paving  with  rude  mate- 
rials, or  common  pebbles :  hence,  Ru'derarv,  formed  of 
rubbish. 

RUDENTURE,  raZ-dSn-tAre,  147:  t.  The 
figure  of  a  rope  or  staff  with  which  the  fluting*  of 
columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 

RUDIMENT,  r55'-d£-m8nt,  109:  #.  First  prin- 
ciple, first  element ;  first,  unshapen  beginning;  first 
part  of  education :  To  Rudiment  is  quite  disused. 

RiZ-dt-men/'-tal,  a.  Initial. 

RUE,  r55,  109,  189:  #.  A  herb,  also  called   herb 

*?*££?*'  because  1,olv  water  w*»  sprinkled  with  it. 

To  RUE,  TSo,  109  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  grieve  for,  to 
regret,  to  lament.— new.  [Chaucer.]  To  have  com- 
passion. 

Hue,  #.  Sorrow,  repentance.  [Shaks.] 

R«ie/-f«l,  117:  a.  Mournful,  sorrowful. 

Rwe'-fs/l-ly,  ad.  Mournfully,  sorrowfully. 

Rue'-ftd-ness,  8.  Mournfulness.  sorrowfulness. 

RUELLE,  rctf-Sl,  [Fr.]  170:  ,.  A  circle  or 
assembly  at  a  private  house.  [Dryden.] 

RUFESCENT.— See  under  Rufous. 

RUFF=ruffi  #.  A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly 
worn  about  the  neck ;  any  thing  collected  into  puckers ; 
it  also  signifies  a  state  of  roughness ;  sometimes,  in 
old  authors,  of  newness;  a  fish  is  so  named  from  its 
^"sT11  »cales,  and  a  bird  probably  from  its  feathers. 

To  Ruff,  v.  a.  To  make  rough,  to  disorder  ;  at  cards, 
to  put  on  a  trump  instead  of  following  suit:  hence 
RuJT  sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  trumping. 

To  Ruf'-flb,  101  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  out  of 
form,  to  disorder;  to  discompose;  to  surprise;  to 
throw  disorderly  together :— neu.  To  grow  rough;  to 
flutter ;  in  an  old  sense,  to  be  rough,  to  jar. 

RuP-fle,  *.  That  which  is  disordered ;  that  which  is 
not  laid  smooth ;  that  which  is  rough  or  jars  ;  hence, 
a  tumult;  linen  plaited  for  an  ornament;  a  roll  in  a 
drum  in  presenting  arms. 

Ruf'-fler,  «.  A  swaggerer.  [Obs.] 

Ruf-ter-hood,  118:  «.  A  hood  worn  by  a  hawk 
when  fresh  or  first  drawn. 

RUFFIAN,  ruiT-yan,  146:  ,.  and  a.  a  brutal 
boisterous  fellow  ;  a  robber  j  a  cut-throat  :—adj.  Bru- 
tal, savage,  boisterous. 

To  Ruf/-lian,  v.  n.  To  play  the  ruffian.  [Shaks.] 

RuP-fian-ly,  a.  Like  a  ruffian,  brutal. 

RUFOUS,  ratf-fus,  109,  120:  a.  Red. 

R«-fes'-cent,  a.  Becoming  red. 

RUG=rug,  s.  Originally,  an  adjective,  signifying 
rough;  hence,  n  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  cover- 
let;  and  formerly  a  rough  woolly  dog ;  Rug' -gowned. 
wearing  a  coarse  gown. 

Ruo'-gbd,  (rug^gu&l,  77)  a.  Rough,  of  uneven 
surface ;  not  neat ;  shaggy ;  rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear; 

SSs?    8°ur'  BUrly:  •***£*•  brutttl;  ,torn,y' 

Rug^red-ly,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner 


RUN 


Rug^ed-!ie*9  *t.  State  or  quality  of  being  ragged. 
Rp-gosk',   (-iroce,  152)  a.  Rough  with  wrinkles  : 

hence,  as  used  by  Brown,  Rugos'ity,  (safer.) 
Rr/-aiN,    (rSZr'-jin)  9.   A   nappy  cloth,    [Obs.;]    a 

surgeon's  rasp. 
RUIN,  rQoMn,  109  :  t.  Fall,  overthrow,  destruc- 
tion :  remains  of  buildings  or  cities  demolished ;  mis- 
chief, bane. 
To  Ri/-in,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  subvert, to  demolish;  to 
destroy;  to  deprive  of  felicity,  of  fortune,  of  honour, 
particularly  the  honour  of  female  chastity  or  raaidea- 
hood :—*4u.  [ Unusual. ]  To  (all  in  ruins;  to  ran  to 
ruin. 

RarMn-er,  s.  One  that  ruins. 

To  RV-in-ate,  t».  a.  To  ruin.  [Obs.  or  vulgar.] 

R*/-*-na,'-/wD,  89  :  s.  Rain.  [Obs.  or  eoUoq.] 

Rtr'-in-s-ibrm,  a.  Looking  like  ruins,  a  term  is 
mineralogy. 

Rw'-in-ows,  120:  a.  Fallen  to  rain;  more  com- 
monly, producing  rula,  destructive. 

Ru'-in-oto-ly,  ad.  With  ruin. 

RtAin-ous-nesa,  *.  A  ruinous  state. 

RULE,  rflOl,  109:  #.  Government,  sway,  control; 
precept  according  to  which  something  is  to  be  done; 
an  Instrument  for  drawing  lines  and  measuring;  an- 
ciently, regularity,  propriety  of  behaviour:  there  was 
formerly  a  correspondent  adjective,  Rat'-fo,  signilVinz 
ordetly. 

To  Rule,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  govern,  to  control  ;  to 
settle  as  by  a  rule ;  to  mark  with  lines :— neu.  To  nave 
power  or  command,  with  over. 

RatMer,  t.  He  or  that  which  rules  ;  a  governor ;  an 
instrument  for  drawing  lines. 

RUM=rum,  t.  A  spirituous  liquor  from  the  West 
Indies,  distilled  from  molasses. 

RUM=rum,  s.  A  queer  old-fashioned  person,  par- 
ticularly a  parson,  [Swift;]  an  old  book,  [Obs,] 

Rum,  a.  Old-fashioned,  odd,  queer.  [A  cant  wortl  still 
in  use.] 

To  RUMBLE,  rum'-bl,  101  :  ».».  To  make  a 
low,  heavy,  continued  sound. 

Rum'-bleT,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  rumbles. 

Rum'-bling,  s.  A  low  hoarse  noise. 

To  RUMINATE,  rSoW-nate,  109:  r.  *.  and 
a.  To  chew  the  cud  ;  hence,  to  muse.io  think  n,««in 
and  again  >-acL  To  chew  over  agaiu  ;  to  meditate  o\  rr 
and  over. 

R«"-mi-na'-t©r,  38 :  #.  One  that  rnminates. 

Rw'-mi-na"-/ion,  9.  Properly  of  ruminating ;  reflection. 

Rtr'-mt'-nant,  a.  and  «.  Chewing  the  cud: — t.  An 
animal  that  chews  the  eud. 

To  RUMMAGE=rum'-migt,  99  :  v.  a.  and  ». 
To  search  among  many  things  by  turning  them  over* 
— nen.  To  search  places. 

Rum'-mage,  ».  Act  of  rummaging.  [Colloq.] 

RUMMER=rum'-m<rr,  #.  A  large  driukiog-glaa*. 

RUMOUR,  roo'-mor,  109,  38:  #.  Flying  or 
popular  report;  a  current  hearsay. 

To  Rjr'-motfr,  v.  a.  To  report  abroad. 

Rtf/-mowr-er,  s.  A  spreader  of  news. 

RUMP=rump,  8.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of 
beasts,  and  contemptuously  of  human  beings;  tho 
buttocks  ;  figuratively,  the  fag  end  oX something  winch 
last*  longer  than  the  original  bodv  ;  hence  theeptth** 
of  the  parliament  which  abolished  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  was  afterwards  abolished  by 
Cromwell;   hence,  a    RumjTer   was    one    who   bad 


<^.v.u  ......  ,     ucuu,    a,     niutycr     W« 

favoured  or  belonged  to  the  Rump. 
RUMPLE,  rum7-pl,  101 :  ,.  An  unintended  db- 
-rderly  pucker. 

Runr-pl*,  v.  a.  1 

RUN=run,|  v. 

RAN=rin,    >  grc 

RuN=run,  j  th< 


To  Rum'-pltf,  v.  a.  To  disorder  by  rumples. 
7bRUN=run,  1  v.n.   and   a.    To  move  on  Uw 

I  RAN=rin.     >  ground  with  the  swiftest  action  ol 
,   ,  the    legs,   as   distinguished    from 

walking,  leaping,  &c. ;  to  move  with  the  legs,  bul 
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without  restriction  to  the  specific  action ;  to  move  with- 
out restriction  to  the  leg*  at  the  means;  hence,  to 
move  generally,  to  go,  to  pass ;  in  must  applications  it 
carries  with  it  the  notion  of  swiftness  or  violence,  but 
in  others  it  signifies  an  even  and  smooth  progression, 
as  to  flow ;  to  have  a  course  in  any  direction,  or  a  con- 
tinual tenor  of  any  kind ;  to  be  in  force,  to  be  gene- 
rally received,  to  melt,  to  flow,  to  be  liquid;  to  emit 
or  let  flow  as  a  liquid ;  to  excern  pus  or  matter : — act. 
To  make  to  move  swiftly  or  forcibly  >  hence,  to  force 
forward,  to  drive;  to  incur:  it  often  becomes  active 
by  ellipsis  of  a  preposition;  hence,  to  venture;  in 
special  senses,  to  import  [merchandise]  without  duty ; 
to  melt;  [this  last,  in  the  active  application,  is  now 
unusual.]  To  run  after,  to  search  for,  to  endeavour  at ; 
To  run  away  from,  to  flee:  To  runaway  with,  to  carry 
off;  to  adopt  hastily  without  thought;  to  hurry  on 
with :  To  rum  in  with, to  comply:  To  run  cm,  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  to  continue  the  same  coarse :  To  run  over,  to 
overflow;  to  recount  or  consider  cursorily:  To  run  out, 
to  be  at  end;  to  spread  exuberantly;  to  be  wasted: 
To  run  through,  to  exhaust;  and  in  an  active  tense,  to 
push  through  with  a  sword :  also,  in  an  active  sense, 
To  run  dowu  is  to  chase  to  weariness;  to  follow  with 
scandal  or  opposition ;  to  crush. 

Run,  «.  Act  of  running ;  course  ;  motion ;  flow ;  ca- 
dence ;  process ;  way ;  long  reception ;  continued  suc- 
cess ;  current  opinion ;  hence,  with  against,  censuro : 
At  or  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  result. 

Run'-neT,  9,  He  or  that  which  runs ;  hence,  a  mes- 
senger ;  a  racer;  a  plant  that  shoots  quickly ;  u  sprig ; 
a  rope ;  a  moving  stone  in  a  mill. 

Run'-uiiig,  a.  and  ».  Kept  for  the  race,  as  a  running 
horse ;  carried  from  page  to  page,  as  a  running  title; 
passing  through  blocks,  as  running  tackle : — $.  Act  of 
moving  swiftly ;  discharge  from  a  wound. 

Run'-^-oate,  9.  A  runaway,  an  apostate  :  not  ori- 
ginally a  relation  of  the  class,  but  no*  understood  so. 

Rurj'-a-way,  *.  A  fugitive. 

Run'-nbl,  9.  A  small  running  brook. 

RUNCATION,  rung-ca'-shuD,  *  a  weeding. 
[Obs/) 

RUNC1NATE,  run'-c£-nat«,  a.  Literally,  saw- 
phaped,  applied  to  a  sort  of  pinnatifld  leaf  [Bot.] 

RUNDLE,  run'-dl,  101 :  #.  A  little  round,  at  the 
step  of  a  ladder. 

Rund'-let,  *.  A  little  barrel. 

RUNE,  r50D,  109:  «.  A  Runic  letter. 

Rv'-nic,  a.  An  epithet  marking  the  letters  and  lan- 
guage  of  the  ancient  northern  nations. 

RUNG.— See  To  Ring. 

RUNG  -rung,  *.  A  timber  in  a  ship's  floor. 

RUNNEL,  RUNNER,  &C— See  under  To  Ron. 

RUNNET=run'-n£t,  14:  *.  A  liquor  made  by 
steeping  the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  bot  water,  and  used 
to  coagulate  milk  for  curds  and  cheese. 

RUN  N  ION  .—See  Ronion. 

RUNT=riint,  9.  Any  small  animal  below  the  na- 
tural  growth  of  the  kind. 

RUPEE,  roo-pet',  «.  An  East  Indian  silver  coin 
worth  about  2*.  Ad. 

RUPTION,  riip'-shun,  89  :  t.  A  breach. 

Rup'-tere,  (-ture,  147)  *.  Act  of  breaking  ;  state 
of  being  broken ;  specially,  breach  of  peace ;  a  burst- 
ing of  something  pertaining  to  the  body,  as  of  a  gut, 
hernia :  Rupn ture  wort'  is  a  plant 

To  Rup'-Zure,  V,  a.  To  break ;  to  suffer  rupture  of. 

RURAL,  TS&V-al,  109,  51  :  a.  (Compare  Rustic, 
&c.)  Country ;  existing  in,  suiting,  or  resembling  the 
country. 

R*/-ral-ly,  ad.  As  in  tho  country. 

RsZ-ral-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  rural. 

Ra-ral'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Rurolness. 

Ru-ric'-o-list,  87 :  #.  Inhabitant  of  the  country. 

Ru-riy'-e-n  ows,  64  :  a.  Born  in  the  country. 

RUSE,r'C5z,  [Fr.]  170:  9.  Stratagem,  trick. 


RUT 

RUS  H= rush,  #.  A  plant  of  many  species  with  a 
long  pointal,  growing  plentifully  in  wet  places  j  any 
thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Rushed,  (rusht,  114,  143)  a.  Abounding  in  rushes. 

Rush'-y,  a.  Made  of  rushes. 

Rugh'-i-ness,  «.  State  of  being  full  of  rushes. 

Rush'-er,  9.  One  who  strewed  rushes.  [Obs.] 

t>ir"  The  compounds  are  RuslS-hke,  Rush- can' die,  &c. 

To  RUSIl=rush,  v.  n.  To  move  with  violence  or 
tamultuous  rapidity ;  to  enter  with  eagerness :  it  may 
be  met  with  as  an  active  verb. 

Rush,  9.  A  driving  forward. 

Rush'-cr,  #.  One  who  rashes.— See  also  above. 

Rush'-ing,  s.  Violent,  tumultuous  course. 

RUSK=rusk,  9.  Light  hard  cake  or  bread. 

RUSMA=rus'-rn<3,  s.  A  Turkish  depilatory. 

RUSS=russ,  o.  and  #.  Russian. 

Ru^-ttan,  (rush'-'an,  147)  a.  and  #.  Pertaining 
to  Russia:— s.  A  native  or  the  language  of  Russia. 

RUSSET=rus/-s6t,  14:  a.  and  #.  Reddishly 
brown;  through  mistake  sometimes  used  for  gray; 
coarse,  homespun,  rustic:— s.  A  country  dress;  a 
russeting. 

To  Rus/-aet,  v,  a.  To  give  a  russet  colour  to. 

Rus'-set-y,  105:  a.  Of  a  russet  colour. 

Rus'-set-ing,  s,  A  name  of  some  apples. 

RUST=rust,  9,  The  oxide  of  a  metal  which  gather* 
on  the  surface  from  disuse;  any  foul  matter  contracted; 
loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

To  Rust,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  gather  rust ;  to  degenerate 
in  idleness  i—act.  To  make  rusty ;  to  grow  inert. 

Rust'-y,  a.  Infected  with  rust ;  impaired  by  in- 
activity ;  having  matter  gathered  as  of  rust ;  tea  sty, 
(by  corruption;;  morose,  surly. 

Rust'-i-ly,  ad.  Iu  a  rusty  state. 

Rust'-i-Iiess,  9.  Stale  of  being  rusty. 

RUSTiC=rus'-t!ck,  a.  and  9.  Pertaining  to  the 
country,  rural ;  ruii^h,  savage, rude;  plain,  unadorned, 
artless,  simple,  honest : — s.  An  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try, a  clown,  a  swain ;  rough  work  in  masonry,  in  imi- 
tation of  simple  nature. 

Rus'-tt-ca),  a.  Rustic. 

Rus'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  Iu  a  rustic  manner. 

Rus'-ti-cal-ness,  9.  Rusticity. 

Rus-tic'-i-ty,  84,  59,  105  :  #.  State  or  quality  of 
being  rustic,— simplicity  ;  rudeness;  savageness. 

To  Rus'-tt-cate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  reside  in  the  coun- 
try '.—act.  To  banish  into  the  country ;  to  banish  from 
college  for  a  time. 

Rus'-t4-ca"-/ton,  89:  s.  Act  of  rusticating ;  state  of 
being  rusticated. 

To  RUSTLE,  rus'-sl,  156,  101  :  v.  n.  To  make 
a  noise  as  of  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 

RuV-flingf,  *.  The  noise  of  that  which  rustles. 

R  UT=rut,  #.  Deep  track  of  a  wheel. 

Rut'-TBR-kin,  9.  One  old  in  crafty  ways.   [1546.] 

RutAtj-ER,  *.  A  direction  for  the  route,  whether  by 
land  or  sea ;  un  old  traveller.  [Cotgrave.] 

To  RUT=rut,  v. «.  To  desire  to  come  together,  used 
of  deer,  and  hence  of  some  other  animals. 

Rut,  s.  Copulation  of  deer  and  some  other  animals. 

Rut'-tish,  a.  Wanton,  salacious.  [Shaks.] 

RUTH,  Tooth,  117:  9.  Mercy,  pity,  compassion; 
misery,  sorrow.  [Obs.  or  Poet.] 

Ru/A'-tail,  117:  a.    Merciful;  rueful,  woful. 

RwM'-fwI-ly,  ad.  Sadly;  wofully. 

RtfMMess,  a.  Cruel,  pitiless,  barbarous. 

Rt/MMess-ly,  ad.  Without  pity ;  cruelly. 

Rtt/AMess-ness,  9.   Want  of  pity,  cruelty. 

RUT1LANT,  rro'-a-iant,  109:  a.  Shining. 

To  RiZ-ti-late,  r.  w.  To  glow  with  light.  [Coles.] 

Rp'-t/w,  105 : 


Cotteonants: 
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9.  An  oxide  of  titanium. 
The  sign  =  Is  UMd  after  modes  of  •polling  that  bav*  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un, t.  e.  mixtion,  165  :  vtz^un,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  ftfn,  166  :  th£n,  166. 


SAB 

RUTTER=rutf-ter,  #.  A  trooper.  [1618.] 
RUTTERKIN,  RUTTIER.— See  Rut.  (a  track.) 
RUTTISH.— See  To  Rut. 

RUTTLE,  riit'-t),  *.  Rattle  in  the  throat  [Burnet.] 
RYE=rf,  106  :  «.  Conne  kind  of  bread  corn :  also 

applied  as  the  name  of  a  disease  in  a  hawk. 
Ryk'-qkass,  «.  A  coarse  kind  of  grass. 


8  is  popularly  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  nineteenth :  see  J :  its  proper  sound 
U  the  59th  element  or  the  schemes  prefixed ;  but,  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning  of  words,  this  hissing  is  more  fre- 
quently converted  into  another  element  than  actually 
sounded ;  and  the  charge  of  a  sibilant  pronunciation 
more  justlv  attaches  to  a  defective  utterance  of  the 
language  than  to  the  language  itself  when  tittered  ac- 
cording to  metropolitan  usage  of  the  present  day. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  words  the  $  is  not  always 
sibilant,  but  with  h  forms  a  digraph  which  is  the 
regular  Indication  of  the  6 1st  element.  In  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words  it  is  very  often  vocalized,  or 
converted  into  the  60th  element:  see  Prin.  137.  143. 
151,  158:  and  in  many  situatious  the  sibilant  or  the 
vocaUzedsound deviates  into  the61st,  63d,  63d,  or  64th 
element :  see  Prin.  147.  As  an  abbreviation,  5  stands 
for  Social,  (fellow;)  SocieUu  or  Societaiit.  (Society;) 
Solidut  or  Solidi,  (a  shilling  or  shillings;)  SomiAt  See. 

SABAQTH=s<3-r>a'-&A,  #.  Armies  or  hosts. 

SA  BBATti»saV-batt,  #.  Literally,  rest ;  hence, 
the  day  of  cessation  from  labour ;  this  by  Jews  is  ob- 
served on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  not  only  to  sig- 
nify that  they  worship  the  Creator  as  their  God,  but 
also  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  from  which  their  seventh  day  was  dated : 
Christians,  taking  no  note  of  the  latter,  observe  for 
their  sabbath  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  on  that  day ;  intermission 
of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Sar/-ba-ta,'-n-ao,  90 :  *,  and  a.  One  who  observes 
the  sabbath  on  the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first ; 
one  who  observes  the  sabbath  with  unreasonable 
rigour . — a.  Pertaining  to  Sabbatarians :  hence.  Sab'- 
batanrianim. 

SabAbaM-leas,  a.  Without  cessation  from  labour. 

Snb-bat'-i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
sabbath ;  bringing  rest :  Sabbatic  is  the  same. 

Sab/- ba- tum,  158:  #.  Intermission  of  labour. 

•s7*The  compounds  are  Sab"bath-break'er,  Sab"bath- 
break' ing,  Jfcc 

SABEAN=sd-be'-an,  86 :  a.  Pertaining  to  Saba,  in 
Arabia,  famous  for  aromatic  plants. 

SABELLIAN,  sd-Wl'4-<5n,  90:  #.  A  follower 
of  Sabellius,  who  in  the  third  century  taught  that  the 
Word  and  the  Uoly  Spirit  were  only  virtues*  emana- 
tions, or  functions  of  the  Deity. 

SABIAN,  sa'-b£-an,  90 :  #.  A  worshipper  of  the 
hott  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  hence, 
SafbianUm:  It  also  occurs  for  Saboan,  which  is  quite  a 
different  word. 

SABINE,  BaV-In,  105  :  #.  A  plant,  savin. 

SABLE,  sa'-bl,  101 :  «.  and  a.  A  small  animal  of 
the  weasel  kind ;  its  fur :— a.  Black. 

SAB  LI  ERE,  *5b'-le-aR,  [Ft.]  170:  #.  (See 
Sabulous.)  A  sand-pit ;  a  piece  of  timber  not  so  thick 
as  a  beam. 

SABOT,  ad-bott',  [Fr.]  *.  Sort  of  wooden  shoe. 

SABRE,  sa'-bur,  159  :  #.  A  convex  short  sword. 

To  Sa'-br?,  v.  a.  To  wound  or  kill  as  with  a  sabre. 

SABULOUS,  sab'-U-lua,  a.  Sandy,  gritty. 

8ab'-u-lo8"-i-tc/,  84  :  #.  Sandinees,  grittineas. 

Tat  M-hemet  ralirc,  and  tbs  princtplM  to  wtilct 

VowtU:  rrU'-wAv  chaV-man :  pd-pa?:liU# 
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SACCADE^s&c-kadt',  #.  A  jerk  with  (he  brklle. 

SACCHARINE,  saV-kd-rTn,  161,  100:  a. 
Having  the  taste  or  other  qualities  of  sugar. 

Sac'-cAa-rif-er-ous,  87,  120:  a.  Producing  sugar. 

SacZ-CHO-lac/'-TIC,  a.  Obtained  from  the  sugar  of 
milk,  as  saccholactic  or  mncic  acid :  hence  the  neutral 
salt  oacckotate. 

SACERDOTALs-saW'-eT-do'-tal,  a.   Priestly. 

SACHEL.— Sec  SatcheL 

SACH  EM=8a'-ch£m,  t.  Title  of  an  American  chief. 

SACK=sack,  #.  A  large  bag  ;  a  bag ;  three  bushels; 
a  loose  robe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  Sack,  v.  a.  To  put  into  bags. 

Sack'-ing,  #.  Coarse  doth  fastened  to  a  bedstead; 
cloth  for  making  sacks. 

Sack'-ful,  9.  A  sack  quite  full. 

Sack'-clo/A,  9.  The  coarsest  and  roughest  of  ckrth. 

SACK=s&ck,  9.  Canary  wine  or  sherry. 

Sack-pos'-sw,  #.  A  posset  of  milk  and  sack. 

To  SACK=aack,  v.  a.  To  plunder,  to  pllage. 

Sack,  i.  Storm  and  pillage  of  a  town. 

Sack'.er,  *.  One  that  sacks  a  town. 

Sack'-age,  «.  Act  of  sacking  a  town. 

SACKBUT=«a«ck'-but,  ».  A  kind  of  trnmpet- 

SACRED»sa'-cr£d,  a.  Immediately  relating  to 
God ;  holy ;  consecrated,  with  to;  relating  to  reli0»an, 
not  profane ;  inviolable. 

Sa'-cred-ly,  ad.  Religiously,  inviolably. 

Sa'-cred-ness,  9.   State  of  being  sacred. 

Sacring,  Sacrist,  Ac — See  lower. 

Sac'-k^-ment,  92  :  #.  A  sacred  ceremony  imposing 
an  obligation,— an  oath ;  an  outward  sign  of  spiritual 
grace ;  specially,  the  Eucharist :  To  Sac*ramait  to  biud 
by  an  oath,  is  disused. 

Sac'-ra-men/'-taf,  a.  Constituting  or  pertaining  to  a 
sacrament:  Sac*ramen"tols  are  things  relating  to  sa- 
craments. 

Sac/*ra-men"-tal-1y,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

Sac/-ra-men-ta"-ri-an,  90:  #.  One  who  differs 
from  tlie  Catholics  respecting  the  sactaments.  applied 
reproachfully  to  the  Protestants:  Sac'ramen"tartf  is 
sometimes  used  with  the  same  meaning. 

Sac/-ra-men"-tar-y,  *.  Sacramental  prayer-book. 

S^-chif'-ic,  a.  Employed  in  sacrifice :  old  authors 
also  use  SacriTieaU 

Sa-crif'-i-ca-bl*,  a.  Fit  for  sacrifice. 

Sa-crif"-i-ca'-tor,  ».  A  sacrificer.  [BrowTi.] 

Sa-crif^-i-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Offering  sacrifice. 

To  Sac'-ri-fick,  (-fist,  137)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
offer  to  Heaven  ;  to  immolate  as  an  atonement  or  pro- 
pitiation, with  to ;  to  give  up  for  something  else,  with 
to ;  to  devote :— aea.  To  i  "   *  '       "" 

crifice. 


to ;  to  devote  :—ne*.  To  make  offerings ;  to  offer  sa- 
crifice. 

Sac"-r>fi'-cer,  (-!«•)  8.  One  who  sacrifices. 

Sac'-ri-fice,  (-f  1C«,  137)  s.  Act  of  sacrificing  ;  lbs 
thing  sacrificed  ;  that  which  is  given  op  for  soiucibissg 
else,  deemed  of  less  value. 

Sac/-ri-fic"-ia),  (-ftsh-'al,  147)  a.  Performing  sa- 
crifice ;  pertaining  to  sacrifice. 

SacZ-kz-LEgk,  (rl£dg<,  102)  9.  The  crime  of  appro- 
priating, violating,  or  profaning  things  sacied, 

Sac^-ri-leo'-iit,  9.  One  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

Sac,-n-le,'-giof/s,  (-le'-j'u§,  90,  120)  n.  Violating 
things  sacred ;  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sarr.legr. 

Sac/-ri-le//-giows-ly,  ad.  With  sacrilege. 

Sac/-ri-le"-gio*s-nes8,  s.  Disposition  to  sacrilege. 

S.i'-CRINO,  a.  Used  in  sacred  offices,  consecrating. 

Sa'-crist,  #.  Sa7-cri»-t<»ll,  s.  The  person  in  a  church 
who  has  charge  of  the  things  used  in  sacrrd  office*. 

Sa'-cris-ty,  #.  Place  for  keeping  sacred  utensils. 

Sa'-cro-sanct, a.  Inviolable, sacred.  [Milton:  proac] 

SAD»afid,  a.    In  obsolete  senses,  firm  ;  cuheaive ; 

b  tb«  nomb«r«  refer,  precede  lb«  Dktio»«rr. 

go6d  :  j*0o,  i.  e.jtw,  55  :  a,  *,'\,  4c.  m«te,  171. 


SAI 


SAL 


heavy ;  in  senses  not  common,  serious,  grave ;  dark- 
coloured  t  io  usual  sense*,  sorrowful,  melancholy, 
gloomy;  in  style  half  burlesque,  bad,  iucomeuient 
vexatious. 

Sad'-ly,  ad.  With  sadness  ;  in  sad  manner. 

Sad'-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  sad. 

To  Sad'-drn,  114:  v.  a,  and  «.  To  make  sad  in 
any  of  its  senses:— am.  To  become  sad. 

SADDLE,  K&d'-dl,  101  :  «.  The  seat  which  is  put 
en  a  horse  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  rider ;  some- 
thing like  a  saddle  tu  shape  or  use. 

To  Sad'-dlf,  v.  a.  To  nut  a  saddle  on  ;  to  put  on  as 
a  saddle ;  to  load. 

Sad'-dltr,  36:  «.  A  maker  of  saddles. 

a^r-  The  compounds  are  Smfdle  backed,  (low  in  the  back, 
with  an  elevated  head  and  neck;)  Sud'dle-bow,  (the 
arch  at  the  upper  part  of  the  saddle  which  is  to  fit  the 
horse's  back  :)  Saddle-maker,  ice. 

8ADDUCEE=Sad,,-d&-tM  #.  One  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  the  Jews  who  held  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit. 

Sad'-du-citni,  1 58  :  #.  A  sort  of  deism. 

SAFE=»*aft,  a.  and  #.  (See  To  Save.)  Free  from 
danger  or  hurt,  conferring  security ;  reposited  from  the 
vower  of  doing  harm :— *.  A  small  place  for  repositing 

Jwovisions,  and  securing  them  from  insects:  To  Safe 
s  obsolete. 
SafeMy,  ad.  In  a  safe  manner. 
SatV-ness, «.  State  of  being  sale. 
Safe'-ty,   t.  Freedom  or  exemption   from  danger  or 

hurt ;  custody,  security  from  escape :  a  Safe'ty-valvo 

is  one  attached  to  steam  engines  for  the  escape  of 

steam  and  prevention  of  bursting. 
Safs-COn'-duct,  *.  That  which  gives  a  safe  passage, 

—pass-warrant;  also, convoy. 
SAFft'-or/ARD,  121  :#.  Defence;  convoy ;  pass-warrant; 

an  outward  petticoat  which  women  wore  when  ridiug. 
To  SatV-guard,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  protect  [3haks.] 
SaFE-kbep'-ino,  #.  Act  of  keeping  safely. 
SAFFRON=rs*f'-ron, ,.  and  a.  A  yellow  plant  :— 

adj.  Having  the  colour  of  saffron,  yellow.    There  is  a 

Elant  named  Saffron-bat"  tard,  which  is  different  in 
ind,  and  is  sometimes  called  Saffiawer. 
To  Saf-fron,  v.  a.  To  tinge  with  saffron. 
7b  SAG=*s£g,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  swag,  to  stagger: — 

act  To  cause  to  bend  by  burthening. 
SAGACIOUS,  sa-ga'-ah'ug,  147  :  a.    Primarily. 

quick  of  scent ;  hence,  of  quick  pene  ration. 
Sa*ga'-cuwg-ljr,  ad.  With  sagacity. 
Sa-ga'-ctoto-ness,  $.  Sagacity. 
Sa-gac'-i-ty,  92,  59:  *.  Quickaettof  scent;  aeute* 

ness  of  discernment,  penetration. 
SAGAMORE^sSgM-m&n,  #.    A   supreme   ruler 

among  the  Ameiican  Indians)  a  juice. 
SAGAPEN=s£g'-4-p£n,  s.  Persian  gnm  resin. 
SAGATIIY,  aag'-a-ttl^.  t.  A  kind  of  serge. 
SAGE— sagt,  t.  A  garden  plant  of  several  sorts. 
Sa'-gy,  a.  Full  of,  or  seasoned  with  sage. 
SAGE=«age,  a.  and  s.  Wise,  grave,  prudent  .— f. 

A  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom, — a  philosopher. 
SageMy,  ad.  Wisely,  prudently. 
Sage'-ness,  «.  Gravity,  prudence. 
To  S AGIN  ATE,  ald'-gl-nak,  v.  a.  To  pamper. 
SAGITTAL,  s&d'-git-tal,  81 :  a.  Belonging  to  an 

arrow;  like  an  arrow,  as  a  suture  of  the  sculL 
Sty'-it-tor-y,  *.  and  a.  An  animal  armed  with  arrows, 

half  man  and  halHtorse ;  an  archer;  the  Centaur ;  one 

of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  full  Latin  of  which  is 

Sagitta'rius  .'—adj.  Pertaining  to  an  arrow. 
S  AGO=8a'-gA,  *.  A  dry  mealy  substance  or  granulated 

paste  imported  from  the  East. 
SAIC=sa'-ick,  t.  A  Turkish  vessel  of  tho  Levaut 
SAID —See  To  Say. 


SAIL=sa\l,  s.  The  sheet,  or  one  of  the  sheets,  by 
which  the  wind  impels  a  ship;  in  poetry,  wings;  a 
ship;  a  collective  term  for  ships:  To  strike  tail,  to 
lower  the  sail ;  to  abate  of  pomp  or  superiority. 

To  Sail,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  by 
sails;  to  swim;  to  be  carried  smoothly : — act.  To  pass 
by  means  of  sails  ;  to  fly  through. 

Sail'-eT,  36  :  #.  He  or  that  which  sails. 

Sail'-or,  38  :  #.  A  seaman. 

Sail'-a-blr,  a.  Navigable. 

Sail'-*,  a.  like  a  sail.  [Drayton.] 

(sF*  The  compounds  are  Sait  borne;  SaU'broad,  (spread- 
ing as  a  sail;)  Sait-h/l;  Sat?  maker;  Saifj/urd,  Bte. 

SAIN,  (Sayen.)— See  To  Sny. 

SAlNFOlN=*i\n'-foin,  30:  s.  A  herb  cultivated 
for  fodder. 

SAlNT=sa\nt,  #.  A  person  sanctified,  one  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven;  oue  canonised;  a  sanctimonious 
person. 

To  Saint,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  canonise  : — new.  To  act 
with  a  show  of  piety. 

Saiut'-ed,  a.  Holy,  pious ;  made  blessed. 

Saint/-e«8,  #.  A  female  saint. 

Saint'-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Holy  : — ad.  Like  a  saint. 

Sain t'-l ike,  a.  Suiting  or  resembling  a  saint 

Saint'-ship,  «.  Character  or  qualities  of  a  saint 

$9*  Other  compounds  are  Saint- J  ohms' -brad.  Saint- 
John's'-wort,  Saint- Fe'ter's-wort,  (all  three,  plants;) 
Saint"  f -belt,  (the  smaller  church  bell,  so  called  because 
formerly  rut.g  at  a  particular  part  of  divine  service 
that  the  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees;)  Saint'- 
seeming;  ice. 

SAKE=sakt,  9.  Purpose,  account,  cause. 

SAKER=ita'-keT,  *.  A  hawk;  sort  of  cannon. 

Sa'-ker-et,  9.  The  male  of  tho  saker-hawk. 

SAL=s£I,  «.  Salt  [Chem.  Phar.] 

Sal-if'-KK-OCS,  87,  120:  a.  Producing  salt. 

To  Sai/-/-ky,  6 :  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  salt 

SaF-i-fl'-ii-ble,  a.  Capable  of  combining  to  form 
a  salt 

Sal'-i-fi-ca''-/k>n,  89  :  s.  Act  of  salifying. 

Sal'-J.na^-T/ON,  «.  Act  of  washing  with  salt  liquor. 

S^-linb',  (s^-lTnc')  a.  Salt  partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities  of  salt:  SalCnous  is  less  used. 

Sa-li newness,  s.  State  of  being  saline. 

Sa-lin'-t-form,  92 :  a.  Having  the  form  of  salt 

Sa-li'-no-ter-rene",  a.  Of  salt  and  earth. 

Sai/-8^-mbn-ta//-r/-0P8,  a.  Of  salt  things.  [Obs.] 

Sal'-go-ac"-id,  59 :  a.  Salt  and  sour. 

Sal-gu'-gi-nous,  a.  Saltish.  [Boyle.] 

SALACIOUS,  ad-la'-sh'us,  147  :  a.  Lustful. 

So-la'-ctosfs-ly,  ad.  Lecherously,  lustfully. 

So-Iac'-i'-ty,  92,  59  :  s.  Lust  lechery. 

SALAD=H$l'~ad,  s.  Food  of  raw  herbs,  generally 
dressed  with  salt  oil,  and  vinegar;  Sallit  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

Sal'-ad-ing,  s.  Vegetables  for  salads. 

SA  LAM=*l-laW,  s.  An  Eastern  salutation. 

SALAMANDER=sAl'-a-maV'-<kr,  s.  An  animal 
vulgarly  deemed  to  live  in  the  fire ;  a  small  lisard : 
Salamander* i  hair*  or  wool,  is  a  name  given  to  asbestos. 

Sal'-a-man"-dtt'ne,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sala- 
mander }  enduring  fire. 

SALARY,  sSl'-ar-^,  105  :  s.  Stated  or  periodical 
payment  for  services ;  stipend ;  wages. 

Sal'-ar-ied,  114  :  a.  Enjoying  a  salary. 

SALE=*sale,  «.  (Compare  To  Sell)  Act  of  selling; 
power  of  selling,  market ;  auction ;  state  of  being  to 
be  sold :  from  some  different  etymology  it  means,  in 
Spenser,  a  wicker  basket 

Sale'-a-bte,  a.  That  can  be  sold  ;  vendible. 

Sale'-a-blyj  ad.  In  a  saleable  mannor. 
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SAL 

Sale'-a-ble-Iiesg,  J.  State  of  being  saleable. 

(97  Of  the  compounds,  Sates* -wum  is  nndergtood  spe- 
cially as  one  who  sella  beasts  at  market, or  as  one  who 
sells  ready-made  clothes :  Sale'- tear k  is  work  carelessly 
done  for  gale. 

SALEBROUS,  aal'4-brus,  120:  a.  Rugged. 

Sal,-e-bros"-t-ty,  84  :  g.  Roughness  of  a  path. 

SALEP.— See  Saloop. 

SALIANT,  sa'-l£-ant,  1  a.   Leaping:  in  the  first 

SALIENT,  sa'-l£-£nt,J  form  it  is  a  term  of  he- 
raldry, denoting  the  upright  position  of  a  beast  with 
only  one  hinder  foot  ou  the  ground ;  in  other  senses  it 
ha*  the  second  for  in;  moviugby  leaps,  shooting,  pro- 
jecting. 

SALlClNE,  *&l'4-cin,  105:  *.  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  th»  willow  in  prismatic  crystals. 

SAL1FEROUS,  SALIFIABLE,  &c,  SALINE, 
&c— See  Sal. 

SALIGOT,  saT-£-got,  *.  Water-thistle. 

S  A  LI  QUE,  sal'-Tck,  [Fr.]  a.  Excluding  females 
from  succeeding  or  transmitting  inheritance  to  the 
throne. 

SALIVA=sa-ltf-va,?*.  Spittle. 

Sa-li'-val,  a.  Relating  to  spittle. 

Sa-h'-vottS,  120:  if.  Having  the  nature  of  spittle. 

SaiJ-i-var-y,  84,  105,  129  :  a.  Salival. 

7b  Sal'-i-vate,  v.  a.  To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

Sal'-t-va"-/ton9  89  :  *.  A  method  of  cure  by  exciting 
an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva,  geuerally  by  mercury. 

SALLET=saT-ISt,  9.  A  helmet :  see  also  Salad. 

SALLIANCE. — See  under  Sally. 

SALLOW,  sftl'-lA,  125  :  *.  A  sort  of  willow  tree. 

SALLOW,  sal'-lo,  a.  Yellow,  as  from  illness. 

SalMottf-ness,  *.  Sickly  yellow  paleness. 

SALLY,  sal'-l£\j,  103  :  9.  Eruption  as  from  a  be- 
sieged place;  excursion;  flight;  sprightly  exertion; 
levity,  wild  gayety,  exuberance. 

To  Sal'-ly,  v.  n.  To  issue  suddenly. 

SalMt-nnce,  *.  A  sally.  [Spenser.] 

Sal'-lf-port,  130:  9.  Gate  at  which  sallies  are 
made ;  in  Arc-ships  the  place  of  escape  for  the  train- 
flrers. 

SALMAGUNDI,  Ba1'-ma-gun"-d^  9.  A  mix. 
turc  of  chopped  meat,  pickled  herrings,  and  seasonings. 

SALMON,  sam'-mon,  157:  *.  A  Ash  that  comes 
from  the  sea  to  spawn  iu  fresh  water,  whose  flesh  is  of 
a  pink  colour :  there  is  a  Ash  like  it  called  Sal'tnon- 
trouC\ 

Sa/m'-on-et,  *.  (See  Samlet.) 

SALOON=*5-l6on',  9.  A  hall,  or  state  room. 

SALOOP=8<J-lSop',  9.  The  dried  root  of  a  species 
of  orchis,  property  Salep:  also  a  decoction  of  the  root. 

SALP1CON,  s5l'-p£-con,  9.  A  sort  of  stuffing. 

SALSITY,  saT-c£-fy,  *.   Goalsbeard,  a  plant 

SALSO-AC1D,  SALSUGlNOUS,&c.-See  Sal. 

SALT,  savjlt,  112:  9.  and  a.  (See  the  relations 
of  the  Latin  form  under  Sal.)  A  body  compounded  of 
an  acid  united  to  some  base ;  the  common  salt  is  mu- 
riate of  soda ;  that  which  seasons  or  gives  flavour ;  that 

t  which  preserves  from  corruption;  taste,  smack;  wit, 
merriment:  in  the  plural  number, it  is  used  popu- 
larly for  a  salt  taken  as  a  medicine  :—udj.  Having  the 
taste  of  salt;  impregnated,  or  abounding  with  salt; 
salacious. 

To  Salt,  v.  a.  To  season  with  salt;  it  is  used  as  a 
neuter  verb  by  manufacturers,  as  "  The  brine  salts." 

Salt'-er,  s.  One  who  salts,  or  who  sells  salt. 

SaltMjr,  ad.  With  taste  of  salt. 

Salt'-pew,  9.  Taste  of  salt ;  state  cf  being  salt. 

SaW-ish,  a.  Somewhat  salt. 

SaltMess,  a.  Not  tasting  of  salt,  insipid. 

Saltern,  9.  A  salt-work. 


SAM 

S.4LT/-CKL-L.4R,  #.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  ssJt. 

S^I.t-pe'-T.RE,  (-tUT,  159)  *.  Nitrate  of  potash. 

98*  Other  compounds  are  Snlf-cat,  (a  lump  of  salt  at 
salt-works  which  attracts  pigeons;;  Sail  mint.  Salt- 
pan, Salf-vit,  (these  three  nave  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing;) Salt -rheum,  (an  affection  of  the  skin,  also  called 
Herpes;)  Saltwa'tcr;  SaU'-work:  Salt -wort,  (a 
herb:)  ate. 

SALT=salt,  142:  *,  Act  of  leaping.  [B.  Jon.] 

Sal'-tant,  a.  Jumping,  dancing. 

Sal'-ti-er>  $.  A  cross  with  two  feet  as  if  cap*bl«  of 
leaping,  as  X :  also  spelled  Saltire.  [Her.] 

Sal-ta'-lton,  89  :  9,  Act  of  leaping. 

Salt'-in-ban"-co,  *,  A  mountebank. 

SALUBRIOUS,  ia-lW-br£-ui,  109,  105,  120: 
a.  Healthful,  wholesome,  promoting  health. 

Sa-ltZ-bri-OKS-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  promote  health. 

Sa-lsZ-bli-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Healthfulnesa. 

Sal'-u-t^r-k,  (saT-A-tar-^,  84,  69,  129)  a. 
Wholesome,  healthy ;  also  promoting  safety. 

Sal'-u-frir-i-ness,  *.  Wholesomeuess. 

Sal'-u-tif/'-er-otta,  87,  120:  a.  Bringing  health. 

7b  S^-lcte',  (s^-l'oot',  109)  t'.  a.  To  wish  health 
to ;  hence,  to  greet,  to  hail ;  to  please,  to  gratify ;  to 
kiss. 

Sa-lwte',  9.  A  greeting;  a  kiss. 

So-Itf'-teT,  9.  One  who  salutes. 

Sa-ltZ-ta-tor-y,  #.  Place  of  greeting.  [MUtoo,] 

Sal'-u-ta"-**on,  69,. 89 :  9.  Act  or  style  of  saluting ; 
a  greeting;  literally,  a  wish  of  health. 

SALVABLE,  sal'-va-b),  101 :  a.  (Compare  the 
previous  class.)  Possible  to  be  saved,  or  kept  safe  and 
sound. 

Sal'-va-biK'-i-ty,  84  :  9.  State  of  being  sarvnble. 

Sal'-vaok,  99  :  9.  That  which  is  allowed  or  claimed 
by  law  for  saving  goods  from  a  wreck :  with  a  different 
etymology  it  WdS  an  adjective,  signifying  what  is  now 
denoted  by  Sav'age,  which  see. 

S\i/-YA-TOR-r,  *.  A  place  for  keeping  goods  safe. 

Sai.-va'-t/on,  89  :  *.  literally,  preservation,  health: 
preservation  from  eternal  misery. 

Sai.'-vek,  *.— See  in  its  place  hereafter. 

SaiZ-vo,  9.  A  something  saved  when  other  things 
are  granted, — an  exception,  a  reservation. 

SALVE,  8&"V,  122 :  9.  A  glutinous  composition  or 
ointment  for  wounds ;  remedy,  help. 

To  Salve,  v.  a.  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied ; 
to  help,  to  remedy :  in  old  authors  it  occurs  in  seo«ps 
related  to  the  previous  classes,  Spenser  using  it  for  ti 
salute;  and  Hooker,  Atterbury.  &c.  for  to  help  or  satt 
by  a  salvo. 

SALVER=Bal'-veT,  9.  (Perhaps  related  to  Solvable, 
&c.)  A  sort  of  waiter,  generally  of  precious  metal. 

SAMARITAN,  aa-maV4-t<5n,  9.  and  a.  One  of 
an  ancient  sect  with  whom  other  Jews  refused  to  haw 
dealings,  and  remarkable  by  the  parable  of  the  goo* 
Samaritan :— adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Samaritans :  the 
Samaritan  alphabet  is  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet. 

SAM  BO=sW-  bi,  #.  Child  of  a  black  and  a  mulatto. 

SAME=sanu,  a.  Identical,  not  different  or  other  ;  it 
was  anciently  an  adverb  signifying  together. 

Same'- n  ess,  «.  Ideutity ;  entire  likeness. 

SAM  IE  L,  a&'-m^),  97  :  s.  The  wind  Simoom. 
SAMlTE=sd-mItt',  *.  A  silk  stuff.  [Chaucer.] 
SAMLET^sam'-lSt,  *.  A  salmonet.  [It.  Wal.J 
SAMPHIRE,  saro'-fer,  163,105,36:  t.  A  plant 
which  grows  on  rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  used  for 
pickling. 
SAMPLE,  sam'-pl,  11,  101:  *.  A  part  ahm  a* 
a  specimen  of  the  whole ;  example. 

To  Sam'-pl*,  v.  a.  To  exemplify.  [Unusual.*, 
Sam'-ple r,  36  :  9. 


t  A  specimen,    particularly  of  a 

girl's  im  provement  in  needle-work. 
Tbt  schemes  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary 
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SAN 

SANABLE,n*V-4-bl,101:(See8ane.)a.  Curable. 

San'-a-ttve,  105 :  a.  Powerful  to  can,  healing. 

Sao'-o-ti've-ness,  «.  Power  lo  cure. 

Sa-na'-f/on,  89  :  s.  Act  of  curing  or  healing, 

San'-/-CL£,  *.  A  name  given  to  a  herb. 

SANCE-BELL=8anct,-WI,#.  SaintVbelL 

7b  SANCTIFY,  rfngk'-ti-fy,  158,  105,6:  v.a. 
To  make  holy ;  to  make  a  meant  of  holiness ;  to  make 
free  from  guilt ;  to  secure  from  violation:  in  a  theolo- 
gical sense,  to  five  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the  time 
to  come  :  Barrow  uses  To  Sanctificate. 

SaJic"-ti-fl'-er,  *.  He  that  sanctifies. 

Sa»c'-t*-fi-ca"-/i©n,  89  :  $.  Act  of  sanctifying  ;  s'.ato 
of  being  sanctified  or  freed  from  future  dominion  of  sin. 

Saatc'-TJ-mon-  Y,  $.  Holiness  ;  scrupulous  austerity  : 
it  often  means  the  appearand  of  holiness. 

Sand-U-mo"-m-ou»,  90  :  a.  Saintly  ;  saint-seeming. 

SancZ-ti-mc/'-ni-ows-ly,  ad.  With  sanctimony. 

Sa*c/-t»-m*n-y,  *.  Holiness ;  saintly  appearance. 

Sanc'-tiok,  89  : .  #.  That  which  confirms  or  renders 
obligatory, — ratification ;  less  properly,  a  law. 

7b  Sanc'-Zion,  v.  a.  To  give  a  sanction  to. 

Sam/  ti-tude,  8.  Holiness  ;  goodness. 

Sanc'-tt-ty,  105:  #.  Sanctitude;  a  holy  being. 

Saftc'-Zftf-ar-y,  (-tu-ar4ty  147)  i.  Properly,  the 
most  retired  and  awful  part  of  a  temple ;  holy  place, 
holy  ground ;  an  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of  the 
civil  power,  whence  a  sanctuary  man;  shelter,  pro- 
tection. 

7b  Sa;tc'-/jf-arrize,  v.  a.  To  shelter  by  means  of 
sacred  privileges.  [Shaks.] 

SAND=s5nd,  9.  Powder  arising  from  the  breaking 
or  crumbling  of  stone;  in  the  plural,  barren  country 
covered  with  sands. 

To  Sand,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  sand ;  to  drive  on 
sands. 

Sand'-ed,  a.  Covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

Sand'-y,  a.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  consisting  of  sand ; 
having  the  hue  of  sand. 

Sand'-t-ness,  #.  State  of  being  sandy. 

Sand'-iah,  a.  Somewhat  sandy. 

Sand'-er-ling,  «.  A  bird  frequenting  the  sands. 

Sand'-ev-er,  s. — See  in  its  place  hereafter. 

*■£*•  The  compounds  are  Sand' -bag ;  Sand'baVt ;  Sand*- 
Llind,  (obstructed  in  sight  by  particles  which  seem 
to  float  before  the  eyes ;)  Sand* -box,  (epithet  of  a  trre 
whose  pericarp  bursts  and  scatters  the  seeds ;)  Sand'- 
eel,  (fish  found  under  the  sand  when  the  tide  has  run 
out;)  Sand' flood,  (as  in  deserts;)  Sandf-heat,  (heat 
of  warm  sand ;)  Sand' -piper,  (a  bird ;)  Sand' -stone, 
(that  easily  crumbles  into  sand;)  Sand' wort,  (a 
plant;)  Ice. 

SANDAL=sSnd'-al,  *.  A  loose  shoe. 

SANDAL-WOOD,  8aV-d51-w»d,  118:  #.  An 
oriental  wood,  odoriferous  when  burnt;  also  called 
Sanders. 

San'-t^-i.in,  s.  Chemical  substance  from  red  sanders. 

SANDARAC=8an'-d4-rick,  9.  Awhile  resin  im- 
ported from  Barbary  ;  also  a  native  fossil,  and  also  a 
combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur. 

SANDEVER*=8And/-$V-eT,  «.  Glass  gall,  or  that 
which  rises  as  a  scum  when  glass  is  made :  it  is  allied 
to  sand  by  common  notion,  but  not  by  etymology. 

SAND1X,  saV-dicks,  188:  s.  A  kind  of  minium. 

SANDWICH,  s&nd'-widzh,  149:  #.  Two  thin 
slices  of  bread  with  meat  between ;  probably  named 
from  the  person  who  brought  them  into  fashion. 

8ANE=*aoe,  a.  Sound,  healthy;  generally  applied 
to  that  state  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are  sound. 

San'-i-ty,  105:  #.  Soundness  of  mind. 

SANG.— See  To  Sing.  SANG-FROID.— See  lower. 

SANGUIFEROUS,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

SANGUINE, ging'-gwln,  158, 145, 105 :  a.  and 
s.  Abounding  with  blood ;  having  a  temper  supposed 


SAP 

to  proceed  from   predominance  of  blood.— cheerful, 
warm,  ardent,  confident;  (see  Humor:)  having  the 
colour  of  blood  :—*.  Blood  colour)  the  bloodstone. 
7b  San'-gwine,  v.  a.  To  ensanguine ;  to  make  red. 

Sa»'-g*iiie-ly,  ad.  With  sanguineness. 

SaV-raine-uetl,  «.  Quality  of  being  sanguine: 
Swift  uses  Sangutn'itp. 

Saw-gwio'-e-ows,  90,  120 :  a.  Abounding  with  blood ; 
constituting  blood. 

Saa-ooik'-kr-octb,  87  :  a.  Conveying  blood. 

7b  San'-gui-vx,  6  :  v.  n.  To  produce  blood.  [Hale.] 

Sa*"-gwi.fl'-eT,  9.  Producer  of  blood. 

Sa*'-fftf »-ft-ca',-/ion,  89  :  *.  The  natural  process  by 
which  chyle  is  converted  into  blood. 

San'-uci-har-y,  a.  aud  *.  Bloody,  blood- thirsty, 
murderous: — «.  A  plant,  probably  from  its  colour. 

SAJV/-at7/-suoB,  9.  A  blood-sucker  ;  a  leech. 

Sasq-yroiiJ,  (song-fro'i,  [Fr.]  170)  #.  Cold 
blood,  freedom  from  natural  ardour,  coolness,  indiffer- 
ence. 

SAN  HEDRIM^B&n'-h6-drfm,  #.  The  great  coun- 
cil of  70  elders  among  the  Jews ;  a  great  council. 

SANICLE.— See  under  Sanable. 

SANIES,  ga'-nWtz,  105,  101  :«.  A  thin  acrid 
discharge  from  wounds  or  sores.— ichor. 

Sa'-n»-o«a,  120  :  a.  Emitting  sanies,— ichorous. 

SANITY,  &c. — See  under  Sane. 

SANK.— See  To  Sink. 

SANS,  s&nz,  143:  prep.  Without. 

*#"•  By  our  old  poets  this  French  word  was  adopted  and 
naturalized,  but  as  an  English  word  it  is  obsolete : 
hence,  in  order  to  be  understood,  modern  reciters  give 
it  a  French  pronunciation,  nearly  as  sflog  before  a 
consonant,  and  sdngx  bf  fore  a  vowel :  see  Prin.  170. 

SAN  SCRIT=sarj'-8crit,  9.  The  ancient  language  of 
Hindoos  tan  .—literally,  the  polished  language;  it  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  Indian  languages,  and  as  some 
think,  of  all  others. 

S  A  NT  A  LIN. —See  under  Sandalwood. 

S ANTON,  san'-ton,  «.  A  sort  of  derviee  or  saint. 

SAP=sip,  9.  The  vital  juice  of  plants:  it  is  used  ad 
jectively  before  colours;  as  Sap'-green,  &c 

8ap/-pv,  a.  Abounding  in  sap;  young;  hence  it 
sometimes  means  weak  ;  soft,  silly. 

Sap'-pt-ness,  *.  Succulence,  juiciness. 

SapMess,  a.  Wanting  vital  juice ;  old. 

SapMing,  9.  A  youug  tree,  as  lull  of  sap. 

7b  SAP=sap,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  subvert  by  diggiug, 
to  undermine:— neu.  To  proceed  by  mining, or  secrutly. 

Sap,  s.  A  trench  for  undermining. 

Sap'- per,  9.  One  employed  in  sapping. 

SAPID,  &c. — See  under  Sapor. 

SAPIENT,  sa'-p^nt,  90  :  a.  Wise.  sage. 

Sa'-pi-en"-//al,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Teaching  wisdom. 

Sa'-pj-ence,  «.  Wisdom,  knowledge. 

SAPLESS,  SAPLING.— See  under  Sap. 

SAPONACEOUS,  s5p'-A-na',-8h,u8,  90:  a. 
Soapy. 

Sap-o-nar-y,  a.  Saponaceous.  [Boyle.] 

7b  Sa-pon'-i-fy,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  soap  by  com- 
bination with  an  alkali :  hence,  Sapon'ificnTHon. 

SarV-o-nule,  #.  Essential  oil  combined  with  a  base. 

SAPOR=sa'-porf  [Thus  in  Eng.]  94 :  t.  Power 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate,  taste. 

Sap'-O-rotffl,  92,  120  :  a.  Savoury. 

Sap'-o-rif  "-ic,  88  :  a.  Giving  flavours  or  tastes. 

Sap'- id,  a.  Stimulating  the  palate,  tasteful. 

SapMd-ness,  Sa-pid'-t-ty,  «.  State  of  being  sapid. 

SAPPHIC,  saT'-ick,  163,  143:  a.  The  epithet  of 
a  kind  of  verse  invented  by  Sappho,  in  which  the 
second  and  many  other  odes  of  Horace  are  written. 

SAPPHIRE,  saT-er,  163, 143,  132:  «.   A  pre- 


Tbs  »tgn  =  is  oMd  afttr  modes  of  •psIUag  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  sousd. 

Consonants :  mlsh-UD,  i.  c,  mission,  165 :  vtrh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  ft&n,  166. 
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eious  stone  frequently  blue,  and  inferior  in  hardoei 8 
only  to  the  diamond. 

Sapp/J-ir-ine,  (saf'-er-Tn,  105)  a.  Made  of  or  re- 
sembling sapphire. 

SAPP1NESS,  SAPPY.— See  under  Sap:  Sappy 
(musty)  is  a  different  word,  and,  if  used,  should  be 
Sa'py. 

SARABAND-ft^M-bind',  *.  A  Spanish  dance. 

SARACEN  lC=8arM-c«n''-Tck,  88:  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Saracens,  or  their  architecture,  also  called 
Gothic 

SARCASM,  sar'-c£zm,  158:  #.  (Compare  Sarco- 
logy,  &c)  A  reproach*  in  uttering  which  the  speaker  is 
supposed  to  draw  thejteth  (his  lips)  from  bis  teeth,  that 
is,  to  show  his  teeth ;  hence,  a biting  ex  pression.a  taunt. 

Sar-cat'-tic,  88 :  )  a.    Keen,  taunting,   biting,  se- 

Sar-cas'-tJ-cal,     J  vere. 

Sar-caV-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  manner. 

SARCENET=*garct'-net,  #.  Fine  thin  woven  silk. 

To  SARCLE,  aaH-cl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  weed  corn. 

Sar/-Cu-la"-/»n.  89:  9.  Act  of  weeding. 

SARCOLOGY,  sar-col'-A-g&j,  87 :  s.  That  part 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  JU thy  parts  of  the  body. 

SarZ-co-lo^'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  sarcology. 

Sar'/-co-cei.b/,  101:  *.  A  flethy  excrescence, 
giving  the  appearance  of  rupture  by  the  swelling  of 
the  scrotum. 

Sar"-co-coi/-l^,  *.  A  kind  of  gum,  so  named  from 
its  use  in  healing^etA  wounds. 

Sar'-co-mte,  «.  A  vitreous  y?«A-coloured  substance. 

Sah-co'-m^i,  t.  Any  Jleshy  excrescence. 

SxR-coprf-A-QY,  (-cSP-&j£\j,  163)  *.  The  prac- 
tice of  eatingJfefA,  as  opposed  to  vegetable  diet. 

Sar-CO^A'-a-gows,  (-£us,  120)  a.    Flesh-eating. 

Sar-copA'-a-gus,  (-gus)l  #.  Literally,  a  devourcr  of 

Sar-co/>A'-<i-gi,  (- jl)  pi.  f  the  body, — a  stone  coffin 
or  receptacle,  in  which  a  dead  body  was  laid. 

Sar-co-T-ic,  a.  and  s.    Incarnative. 

SARD=sard,33  :  #.  (Named  from  Sardis  in  Asia  Mi- 


nor.) A  miueral  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  is  of 
a  deep  red  colour:  also  called  Sardoin;  also  a  name 
of  the  fish  pilchard. 


Sard'-^-chatk,  (-kitt,  161)  *.  An  agnto  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  spotted  and  clouded. 

Saul/- ei.,  Saud'-i-us,  or  Sar'-dine-stone,  #.  A 
sort  of  precious  stone. 

SarjAo-nyx,  (-nicki,  188)  *.  A  stone  or  gem 
nearly  allied  to  cornelian,  whose  colour  resembles  the 
flesh  under  the  nail. 

Sar'-d^in,  12 :    s.  A  fish  like  the  herring. 

Sar'-din,  «.    A  fish  with  gold-coloured  scales. 

SARDONIC=sar-dSn'-ick,  88:  a.  Forced  or 
feigned  as  applied  to  laughter,  smiles,  or  a  grin ;  be- 
cause a  herb  called  sardon,  when  eaten,  contracted  the 
muscles  and  produced  painful  and  dangerous  laughter: 
Sardinian  has  the  same  meaning,  bat  by  modern 
writers  is  less  used. 

SARK=sark,  #.    Shift  or  shirt.  [Provin] 

SARMENTOSE=8ar/-men-toci",a.  Having  leaves 
like  bunches  of  twigt  only  at  the  joints. 

SARPLAR=sar/-plar,  *.   Half  a  pack,  as  of  wool 

SARPLIER,  sar'-pl£-er,  #.    Packing-doth. 

SARRAC1NE,  saV-ra-cTn,  105 :  #.    A  plant. 

SARSAPARILLA«sar/-«a-pa-nl''-ia,#.  Aherb; 
a  medicinal  root  imported  from  S.  America. 

SARSE=sarcc,  #.    A  fine  sieve:  hence.  To  Sane. 

SART=sart,  «.    Woodlaud  turned  to  arable. 

SASH=sash,  9.  A  band ;  a  belt  worn  for  ornament, 
as  the  band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army;  by  the  clergy 
over  their  cassocks ;  and  as  a  part  of  female  dress. 

7b  South,  v.  a.    To  dress  with  a  sash. 

Sa*h,  $.  A  sash-window,  or  one  let  up  and  down  by 
a  band  over  pulleys. 

The  scbeniM  eaUre,  and  the  principles  to  whl 

fW»;  tfatc'-wlv  ch«p'-man:  pd-p**:  liw: 
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To  Sash,  v.  a.    To  famish  with  sash-windows. 
SASHOON=saW-OOn,  *.    Leather  pad  in  a  boot 

SASSAFRAS=gaY-»3-fra8,  «.    A  tree,  the  wood 

of  which  is  medicinal. 
SASSE=aasa,  189:  «.  A  kind  of  sluice,  [Pepya] 
SAT.—See  To  Sit. 

SATAN— sa'-tan,  «.    The  adversary,  the  devil. 
Sa'-tan-um,  158 :  #.    Diabolical  spirit 
Sa'-tan-Ut,  #•  A  wicked  person.  [Granger.  1621.] 
So-tan'-ic,  Sa-tau'-i'-col,  88 :  a.   Devilish,  infernal. 
Sa-tan'-i'-cal-ly,  ad.    Diabolically. 
SATCH  EL=8atch'-«l,  #.    A  little  sack  or  bag. 
7bSATE=safc,t>.«i.    To  satiate. 
SateMess,  a.    Insatiable. 
To  Sa'-tj-atb,  (sa'-sh^-afe,  147)  v.  a.    To  fill,  to 

satisfy;  to  glut,  to  pall;  to  saturate:  Sm'Uamtmm,  («„) 

as  formed  from  the  verb,  scarcely  occurs. 
Sa'-/i-ate,  a.    Filled,  glutted,  satiated. 
Sa-ti'-e-ty,    (sa-tT'-l-t^i,    84,    105)    *.    Fulness; 

fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleasure ;  state  of  being  palled 
49"  See  for  other  words  connected  with  this  class  To 

Satisfy  and  To  Saturate. 
SATELLITE=s«MI-lTtt,  101  :  *.    A  planet  at- 
tending on  a  planet ;  a  follower. 
Sat/-el-!i/"-w«s,  (-lwh'-'ua,  90)  a.    Consisting  of 

satellites. 
SATIN  =saV-fn,  #.    A  glossy  close  silk. 
Sat'-i-net",  S.    A  thin  kind  of  satin. 
$9*  The  compounds  are  Safin-flow* or;  Sat"imsp*r\&c. 
SATIRE,  saY-er,  132  :  s.    A  poem  or  discourse  in 

which  wickedness  and  folly  are  exposed  to  hatred  and 

contempt ;  if  pt*r<oual,  it  becomes  a  lampoon. 
To  Satf-ir-ixe,  (saV-gr-Izi)  ».  a.  To  expose  by  satire. 
Sat'-ir-ist,  «.    One  who  satirises. 
Sa-tir'-ic,  (sd-tirMck)  Sa-tir'-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Be- 
longing to  satire ;  prone  to  censorious  mockery. 
Sa-tir'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    With  satire. 
SATISFACTION,  &C— See  in  the  class  below. 
To  SATlSFT=8at'-Ta-fy,  6 :  r.  a.  and  *.  (Com- 

pore  To  Sate  and  To  Saturate.)  To  content ;  to  snoply 

hilly;  to  pay  to  content;  to  appease  by  puuUhsnc-ui; 

to  free  from  doubt,  to  convince  :—meu.  To  give  content ; 

to  feed  to  the  full ;  to  make  payment 
Sat"-l8-fi/-rr,  «.     One  that  makes  satisfaction. 
Sat'-is-fac^-ti've,  1 05  :  a.    Giving  satisfaction. 
Sat'-i8-fac"-/fon,  89  :  #,    Act  of  satisfying;  state  of 

being   satisfied ;  conviction;  gratification;    amends; 

payment 
Sat/-is-fac"-tor-y,  a.    Giving  content ;  atoning. 
Sat'-is-fac"-tor-i-ljr,  ad.    So  as  to  content. 

Sat/-is-fac"-tor-i'-ne88,  #.    Power  of  giving  i 

SATI V  E=8a'-tTv,  105  :  a.    Sown  iu  gardens. 
SATRAP=sa'-tr5p,  *.    A  viceroy  in  ancient  Persia. 
Sa'-tra-pal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  satrap. 
Sa'-tra-py,  #.    Government  assigned  to  a  satrap. 
To  SATURATE=saV-iVratt,147:  v.  a.  (Comnare 

To  Sate  and  To  Satisfy.)  To  impregnate  till  do  more 

can  bo  received  or  imbibed. 
Sa/'-M-ra-ble,  a.   That  may  be  saturated. 
Sa/'-M-rant,  a.    Impregnating  to  the  full. 
Sa//-u-raf/-/ton,  89 :  #.    Act  of  saturating ;  state  of 

being  saturated. 
Sa-tu'-ri-ty,  #.    Fulness;  repletion.  [Little  used.1 

SATURDAY^sat/.ur-daxj,  99 :  *.  The  last  day 
of  the  week,  originally  dedicated  to  Saturn. 

Sat'-urn,  94  :  #.  The  deity  who,  being  driven  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  shared  with  Janus  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  under  whom  the  golden  age  existed ;  the 
name  of  the  planet  formerly  deemed  the  moat  remote 
of  the  system ;  hence,  from  its  dulness,  the  old  chemical 
emblem  of  lead;  in  heraldry,  the  black  colour  in  the 
arms  of  sovereigns. 

h  lbs  numbm  refer,  pr«v«l«  the  Dicttoaary. 

go6d  :  j'SJ,  t.  c.jcw,  55  :  a,  t,  s  &c.  m*ie,  171. 
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SaV-ar-Da'Mi-OD,  90:  a.  Sportive,  (toe,  loose,  at  at 

the  feasts  of  Saturn,  daring  which  slaves  had  liberty. 
Sa-turAm'-an,  90 :  a.  Happy  as  in  Saturn's  reign. 
Sat'-iir-nine,  a.    Not  light  or  mercurial,  but  gloomy 

and  grave,  as  if  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 
Sat'-urn-iftt,  *.  A  person  of  Saturnine  temper. 
Sat'-ura-ite,  «.    A  metallic  nbttance  separated  from 

lead  in  torre4kctk>n. 
SATYR«=saY-eT,  36  :  #.    A  sylvan  god,  supposed 

by  the  ancients  to  be  rude  and  lecherous. 
Sat/-jr-ri/f-a-sis,  «.    Excess  of  seminal  secretion. 
Sa-tyr'-t-oD,  *.    A  provocative  plant 
SAUCE=*aWe,  1 23  :  *.  Something  eaten  with  food 

to  improve  its  relish ;  something  stimulating :  see  lower. 
To  Sauce,  v.  a.    To  season. 
Sau'-cer,  t.  A  little  platter  in  which  sauce  was  served ; 

now,  from  its  shape,  the  little  dish  under  a  tea-cup. 
Sauce'-pan,  *.  Originally,  a  pan  to  cook  sauces;  now, 

a  metal  cooking  vessel  generally. 
Sauok,  #.    Thai  which  stimulates  or  provokes, — pert- 

ness,  petulance,  insolence,  impudence.  [A  low  word.] 
Sau'-cyya.    Pert,  insolent  [In  good  use.] 
Sau'-ct-ly,  ad.    Pertly ;  impudently. 
SaoZ-ci-ness,  9.    Pertness,  insolence,  impudence. 
Sauce'-box,  188 :  #.    A  saucy  fellow. 
Sau'-saqe,  (saW-Bige,  99)  «.    A  long  roU  of  tea. 

toned  minced-meat  stuffed  into  a  skin. 
Sau'-c/ssb,  (-c£ect,  104)  t.    A  long  roll  of  powder 

sewed  up  in  a  pitched  cloth  to  fire  a  mine:  it  is  also 

called  a  Sam'cmon,  which  last  word  has  also  been  used 

for  a  sort  of  fascine. 
To  SAUNTER=8tn'-t<T,  122:  v.  n.    To  wander 

about  idly ;  to  loiter,  to  linger. 
Sauntf-eT,  s.    Idle  occupation.  [Young.] 
Savnt'-er-er,  s.    An  idle  or  lounging  rambler. 
SAURIAN,  »aV-r£-dn,  a.    Pertaining  to  lizards. 
SAUSAGE.— See  under  Sauce. 
SAVAGE^saV-ag*,   99:    a.  and   #.    Primarily, 

sylvan  or  wild}  hence  uncivilised,  barbarous;  brutal, 

cruel:—*.  A  barbarian. 
To  Sav'-age,  v.  a.    To  make  sarago.  [Thomson.] 
Sav'-age-ljf,  ad.    Barbarously. 
Sav'-age-nesa,  «•    Wildness ;  barbarousness. 
Sav'-fl-ger-y,  *.    Wild  growth  ;  barbarity. 
SAVANNA=*!-v&n'-nd,  #.    In  America,  an  ex. 

tensive  open  plain  or  meadow  destitute  of  trees. 
To  SAVEssavt,  v.  a.  (Compare  Salvable,  &c.)  To 

preserve  from  an v  evil ;  to  lay  by,  to  reserve ;  to  spare ; 

to  hinder  from  being  tost ;  not  to  lose :  it  becomes  neater 

in  such  phrases  as  "  Brass  saves  in  the  quantity  of 

material:"  To  tore  appearances  is,  to  salve  ap'fftar- 


Save,  prep.   (Originally  the  imp.  mood.)  Except 

Salver,  #.    One  that  preserves,  or  lays  by. 

Sa'-ving,  a.  prep,  and  «.  Frugal ;  not  turning  to 
loss:— prep.  Excepting :— #.  Something  that  has  been 
saved ;  exception :  Sa"vingt-bank'  is  one  in  which  small 
savings  are  placed  for  safety,  and  accumulation  by 
interest 

Sa'-viog-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  saved  ;  with  parsimony. 

Sa'-ving-ness>  9.    Tendency  to  save  ;  frugality. 

Sa'-viovr,  (savt'-yur,  146,  120)  *.  He  who  pre- 
serves or  saves;  emphatically,  Christ. 

Sa'-vo-blr,  a.  Thai  may  be  saved,  used  by  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  theological  sense :  hence  Sa'vableness. 

Sayl'-^M*  (-i«l,  112)  #.  A  Utile  pan  inserted  in  a 
candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

SAVIN=9aV-in,  s.  A  species  of  juniper. 

SAVORY,  ta'-vor-^.  #,    A  plant 

SAVOUR,  aa'-var,  191 :  $.    A  taste;  an  odour. 

To  Sa'-voirr,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  have  any  particular 
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taste  or  smell ;  to  have  an  intellectual  taste  of  some* 
thing:— act.  To  taste  or  smell  with  delight:  to  taste 
intellectually. 

Sa'-vovr-y,  a.  Pleasing  or  exciting  to  taste  or  smell : 
Savourly  is  scarcely  met  with  as  an  adjective. 

Sft/'Vovr-t-ly,  ad.  In  a  savoury  manner:  Savourfy 
is  used  by  Barrow. 

Sa'-vowr-i-ness,  s.    Quality  of  being  savoury. 

Sa'-vowr-less,  a.    Wanting  savour. 
SAVOY=8i-VOy/,  #.    A  winter  cabbage. 

SAW,  pret.  of  To  See ;  which  see. 

SA W=*s£w,  9.    A  deutated  cutting  instrument :   see 

also  under  the  verb  To  Say. 
To  Saw,  v.  a.  and  ft.  (The  part,  is  Sawn  or  Sawed.) 
To  cut  with  a  saw  i—ntu.  To  be  under  the  act  of  a  saw. 

Saw'-yeT,  *.    One  who  saws :  Saw'-fT  is  disused. 

$&•  The  compounds  are  Saw'-dnst;  Sauf-Jish;  Saw'-Jty; 
Saw' -pit;  Saw' wort,  (a  herb i)  Saw'-wrest,  (instrument 
for  setting  the  teeth  of  a  saw,)  &c. 

SAXATILE,  sicks'-a-til,  188, 105 :  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  living  among  stones  or  rocks. 

Sax'-I-ykagb,  *.  That  which  breaks  or  dissolves 
stoner-applied  to  any  herb  deemed  good  for  the  stone. 

Sax-if-ro-gottt,  87  :  a.    Dissolvent  of  stooe. 

SAXON,  t&ck'-sn,  188, 114:  #.  and  a.  One  of 
the  people  who  inhabited  a  northern  part  of  Germany, 
and  obtaining  a  footing  in  Britain  about  450.  Quail y 
dispossessed  the  more  ancient  people : — adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  Saxons;  the  Saxon  language:  hence  Sa.rvnism. 
a  Saxon  idiom ;  and  Saxonist,  one  versed  in  Saxon. 

To  SAY=sa\j,  100 :")   v.  a.  and  it.  (In  old  authors 

He  Says,  adz,  119: !  we  meet  with  "  They  snyen 
I  Said,  sSd,  119:  j  or  sain"  for  Say,  and  M  It  was 
Said,  k&J,  119 :  J  sain  "  for  Said.)  To  speak,  to 
tell,  to  utter,  to  allege;  to  repeat;  to  speak  as  distin- 
guished from  to  sing;  it  occurs  as  an  abbreviation  of 
To  Assay  .—-**«.  To  speak ;  to  tell. 

Say,  s.  What  one  has  to  say :  it  occurs  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  Assay:  see  also  after  this  class. 

Say'-ing,  s.    An  expression ;  a  sentence  uttered. 

Saw,  s.  A  say,  or  saying  ;  that  which  is  frequently 
sain.  [Shaks.] 

SAY=sa\j,  *.    A  thin  sort  of  silk.   [Spenser.] 

SAY=»8a\j,  s.    A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

SCAB=scSb,  s.  An  incrustation  over  a  sore;  the  * 
mange  or  itch  of  horses ;  a  dirty  paltry  follow. 

Scabbed,  114:  a.    Abounding  in  scabs;  paltry. 

Scat/-bed-ness,  s.    State  of  being  scabbed. 

ScarZ-by,  a.    Affected  with,  or  full  of  scabs. 

ScarV-bi-neftS,  S.    Quality  of  being  scabby. 

Scab'-wort,  142  :  s.    The  name  of  a  plant 

Sca'-bj-octs,  (sca'-be-us,  90, 120)  a.  and  *.  Itchy, 
leprous : — *.  The  name  of  a  plant 

SC  A  B  B  A  R  D=gc&V-bnrd,  «.    Sheath  of  a  sword. 

SCABROUS,  sca'-brus,  120:  a.  (Compare  Scab. 
&c.)  Rough,  rugged ;  harsh,  unmusical. 

Sca'-brows-ness,  #.    Roughness,  ruggedness. 

Sca-bred'-t-ty,  #.    Scabrousness.  [Burton.] 

SCAD=rsc&d,  S.    The  shad,  a  fish. 

SCAFFOLD,  scaT-rAuld,  116:  9.  A  temporary 
gallery  or  stage,  as  for  shows, — for  the  execution  of  a 
culprit-  -for  builders  to  stand  on  while  at  work. 

Tb  Scar-fold,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  a  scaffold. 

Scaf-fold-age,  s.    Scaffolding.  [Shaks.] 

ScaP-fold-ing,  *.  Temporary  frames  or  stages;  build- 
ing slightly  erected ;  frame  supporting  something. 

SCAGLIOLA,  acal'-£-o"-ld,  [Ital.]  170:*.  Sort 
of  artificial  stone  or  marble  which  originated  in  Italy. 

SCA  LA  DC,  &&— See  under  Scale,  (a  ladder.) 

To  SCALD,  sc&nld,  112:  v.  a.  To  burn  with  hot 
liquor. 

Scald,  s.    A  burn  by  hot  liquor  :  see  also  the  next 
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word,  and  also  under  Scall,  (leprosy.) 
Tbs  sign  =  Is  ostd  after  modco  or»p«Ulag  tttat  bar*  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vtzh-un,  t.  e«  vision,  165:  Aid.  166:  fe^D4  166. 
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SCALD=-»dUd,  142 :  ».  One  of  the  poets  of  the 
northern  nations,  also  called  Scal'.d*rs. 

Scal'-dic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Scalds. 

SCALE=*scaU,  #.  Primarily,  a  shell ;  hence,  that 
which  resembles  a  shell,  as  the  dish  of  a  balance,  and 
hence  the  balance  itself,  generally  used  in  the  plural 
because  there  are  two  dishes ;  the  small  shells  or  crusts 
which,  lying  over  one  another,  nuke  the  coats  of  fishes ; 
hence,  any  thing  exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina. 

To  Scale,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strip  of  scales  ;  to  pare  the 
surface  from ;  to  weigh  in  scales :— aen.  To  peel  off  in 
thin  particles ;  anciently,  to  separate. 

Scaltfd,  114  :  a.    Squamous,  having  scales. 

ScaMy,  a.  Covered  with  scales:  in  low  language, 
scabby,  mean,  stingy. 

ScaMt'-new,  «.    Stale  of  being  scaly. 

ScaleMes*,  a.    Wanting  scales. 

SCALE=scalt,  #.  A  ladder,  means  of  ascent ;  act 
of  storming  by  ladders;  regular  series  rising  like  a 
ladder ;  gradation ;  any  thing  marked  or  mado  up  of 
parts  at  equal  distances ;  hence,  sn  instrument  for  as- 
certaining proportions;  a  seriesof  harmonic  proportions. 

To  Scale,  v.  a.    To  climb  as  by  ladders. 

Sca'-la-bl*,  a.    That  may  be  scaled. 

Sca'-lar-y,  a.    Proceeding  by  steps. 

Sc^-lade',  [Fr.l  #.  The  storming  of  a  place  by 
ladders ;  also  called  Scala'do. 

SCALENE=*cd-lenc',  a.  and  «.  Having  three 
sides  unequal  :—$.  A  triangle  of  three  unequal  sides. 

SCALL=sclUl,  112:  #.    Leprosy,  baldness. 

Scnlled,  (xdkld,  114)  a.    Scurfy,  scabby. 

Sc.4ld,  (scawld)  a.    Scurvy,  sorry,  paltry. 

Scald'-hrad,  (-he'd,  120)  *.  A  local  leprosy  in  which 
the  head  is  covered  with  continuous  scab. 

SCALLION,  acal'-yon,  146  :  *.    Kind  of  onion. 

SCALLOP,  scol'-lop,  1 12  :#.  A  fish  with  a  hollow 
rounded  shell  pectinated ;  a  hollow  or  round  at  the 
edge  of  any  thing. 

To  ScalMop,  v,  a.  To  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hollows. 

SCA  LP=*dUp, «.  (Compare  Scale,  a  shell)  The  skin 
on  the  top  of  the  head  on  which  the  hair  grows ;  some- 
times, the  skull  itself,  or  the  fore  part  of  it 

To  Scalp,  v.  a.    To  take  the  scalp  (skin)  from. 
.  Scalp'-kl,  t.    A  surgeon's  instrument,  which  with 
some  difference  of  use  is  also  called  a  Scalper  and  a 
Raspatory. 

Sca'-lf,  &C — See  under  Scale. 

To  SCAMBLE,  scam'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
stir  with  a  shaking  motion;  to  get  by  straggling  with 
others ;  to  shift  awkwardly  s—acf.  To  mangle,  to  mauL 
[Obsolescent.] 

Scam'-bler,  #.    A  bold  shifter  or  intruder. 

Scam'-bl  in  g-ly,  ad.    With  intrusive  boldness. 

SCAMMONY,  scam'-mon-ety  *.  A  kind  of  con- 
volvulus;  a  gum- resin  obtained  from  it. 

Scam-mo'-ni-ate,  90 :  a.    Made  with  scammony. 

To  SCAMPER=gcam'-peT,t>.it.  To  run  with  hurry. 

To  SCAN=8cSn,  v,  a.  To  examine  verse  by  count- 
ing the  steps  or  feet ;  hence,  to  examine  nicely. 

Scan'-hing,  #.    The  counting  of  feet  in  a  verse. 

Scan '-Won,  (-shun,  147)  #.    Act  of  scanning. 

Scan'-d&nt,  a.  Climbing :  this  is  the  primary  sense 
of  the  class. 

SCANDAL=sdtn'-dal,».  Offence  given  by  a  fault; 
.this  sense  is  the  less  usual ;]  reproachful  aspersion. 

To  Scan'-da),  v.  a.  To  treat  opprobriously ;  to  offend. 

To  Scan'-dal-ize,  v.  a.  To  offend  by  an  action  sup. 
posed  criminal ;  to  defame. 

Scan'-dal-ws,  120  :  a.  Giving  public  offence;  shame- 
ful; opprobrious,  defamatory. 

Scan'-dal-oi/B-ly, ad.    Shamefully;  censoriously. 

Scarr'-dal-OK8-nC88,  «.    State  of  being  scandalous. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  ths  principle*  to  wblc 

Fowe/s:  gatc-wi^:  chap'-man:  pd-pfV:  llv: 
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Scan'-dj-ltjm  MaO-NA"-TU1I,  [Lat  ]  «.  Wrong 
done  to  any  high  person  of  the  land  by  false  news  or 
tales,  out  of  which  any  scandal  to  their  persona  may 
arise. 

SCANDENT,  SCANSION.— See  under  To  Sena. 

To  SCANT=8C*nt,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  limit,  to 
straiten : — me*.  To  fail  or  become  less. 

Scant,  a.  adv.  and  «.  Not  plentiful ;  panbaonkms : 
— adv.  [Obs.  or  Vulg.]  Scarcely,  hardly  s— «.  [Ob*.] 
Scarcity. 

Scant'-y,  a.  Narrow,  small ;  poor ;  sparing. 

ScantZ-i-ly,  ad.  Narrowly ;  sparingly.  Drydca  nee* 
Scantly,  which  originally  signified  hardly. 

Scant'-i-ness,  t.  Narrowness ;  want  of  amplitude, 
or  liberality :  old  authors  use  Scanfnets. 

To  Scan'-ti.e,  101  :  v.n.  and  a.  To  be  deficient, 
to  fail:— act  To  divide  into  thin  pieces. 

ScantMet,  t.  A  small  pattern,  or  little  piece. 

ScantMing,  a.  and  «.  Not  plentiful,  small ;  [Obs.] 
— «.  A  small  quantity;  a  certain  proportion:  a 
quantity  cut  for  a  pattern  or  other  particular  psrposr  j 
hence  a  certain  measure  or  proportion  aa  salting  m 
pattern. 

To  SCAPE=§cipt,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  escape. 

Scape,  t.  Escape  ;  freak;  loose  act. 

Scape'-ment,  #. — See  Escapement. 

Scape'-qoat,  s.  The  goat  set  at  liberty  by  the  Jews 
on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation. 

Scapk'-oracb,  «.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow. 

SCAPE** scape,  #.  A  shaft  or  stem.  [BoC] 

Scap'-o-i.itb,  92 :  s.  Pyramidal  felspar. 

SCAPULA=6cay-&-ld,  *.  The  shoulder-blade. 

Scap'-u-lar,  Scap'-u-lar-;/*  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  u 
the  shoulders : — t.  That  which  is  worn  over  the  shoul- 
ders, as  the  two  narrow  slips  of  cloth  that  cover  a  IHar's 
back  and  breast. 

SCAR=»acar,  t.  Mark  of  a  wound ;  a  cicatrix;  a  di- 
vided part,  the  detached  protrusion  of  a  rock. 

To  Scar,  v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  wound. 

SCA R=  scar,  #.  A  fish,  in  Latin  called  ecar'tu. 

SCARAB=scaV-ab,  t.  A  beetle,  an  insect  wha 
sheathed  wings,  also  called  a  Sear'abee, 

SCARAMOUCH  =»  acaY-d-mowteh,  «.  A  cha- 
racter in  a  puppet  show,  named  from  an  Italian 
player. 

SCARCE,  scavrct,  130:  a.  andorfc.  Notpteatiml 
or  abundant ;  not  common ;  its  primary  meaning  was 
parsimonious,  stingy  .—adv.  Scarcely. 

ScarceMy,  ad.  Hardly ;  with  difficulty. 

Sc«rce'-ne38,  #.  Scarcity. 

Scar'-ci-ty,  (scaV-ce-t&})  t.  State  of  being  i 

To  SCARE=scart,  v.  a.  To  terrify  suddenly. 

Scarb'-croip,  (-cr&,  125)  «.  An  image  or  < 

set  np  to  frighten  birds ;  any  vain  terror. 
ScarV-fire,  *.  A  fright  by  fire,  [Holder.] 
SCARF=scarf,  33 :  ».  A  sort  of  shawl. 
To  Scarf,  v.  a.  To  throw  loosely  on ;  to  dram  in  a 

loose  vesture :  see  also  hereafter. 
Scarf'-sxin,  s.  The  cuticle  or  epidermis. 
To  SCA  RF= scarf,  33 :  v.  a.  To  join,  to  pbe*. 
Tb  SCARIFY,  acaV4-fy,  129,  105,  6 :  «.  «.  To 

make  incisions  not  so  deep  as  to  the  large  veins. 
Scar^i-fi'-er,  s.  He  or  that  which  scarifies. 
Scar/-i-fi-ca"-/ton,  89 :  #.  Operation  of  scarifying. 
Scar/'-i-fi-ca/-tor, «.  A  scarifier. 
SCARIOUS,  scare'4-us,  4 1, 120 :  a.  Tough,  thin, 

and  semi-transparent  [Botany.] 
SCARLET=»car/-l^t,  #.    and  a.  A  bright-rrd 

colour;  cloth  or  dress  of  scarlet}— adj.  Of  the  colom 

of  scarlet. 
19*  The  compounds  are  Scarlet-beam',  (a  plant  pro- 
ducing a  red  bean,  or  the  bean  itself;)  Scar'let-oaJk, 
i  th«  numbers  rtfor,  preoedo  th«  Diotkmarj. 

gS6d :  'fm,  t.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c,  mul*,  171. 
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(the  ilex;)  Scar*letfe"vtr,  (a  disease  accompanied 
with  a  red  efflorescence,)  &c 
Scar'-lkt-j"  NJ,(-eV-ni,  104)  #.  A  mild  attack  of 

scarlet-fever. 
SCARMAGE=scai/.magt,  «,  Skirmish.  [Spenser.] 
SCARP=*acarp,  33 :  «.  A  slope.  [Fortif.] 
SCATCH«*ec*tch,  «.  A  sort  of  horse-bit. 
SCATCHES,sc&tch'-u,  1 13 :  *.  pi.  Sort  of  stilts. 
SC  ATE=8ciU, *.  Shoe  wiih  Iron  for  sliding. 
To  Scate,  v.  n.  To  slide  on  scates. 
SCATE=scaU,  *.  Fish  of  the  thornback  sort 
SCATEBROUS,  acaY-e-brua,  120:  a.  Abound- 

ing  with  springs. 
Scj-tu'-RI-RNT,  a.  Springing  as  a  fountain. 
Scat/-u-rio/,-i-noM8, 120:  a.  Full  of  springs. 
To  SCATH-scitt,  v.  a.  To  harm,  to  destroy. 
Sca/A,  #.  Damage,  mischief,  depopulation. 
Sca/A'-fol,  117  :  a.  Mischievous,  destructive. 
Sca/AMess,  a.  Without  harm  or  damage. 
To  SCATTER^ac&tf-ter,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  disperse, 
to  dissipate ;  to  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sproad  thinly ; 
to  besprinkle : — aea.  To  be  dispelled. 
Scat'-terrd-ly,  114:  ad  Loosely,  separately. 
Scat'-ter-ing,  a.  and  #.    Not   united,  divided: — 

g.  Act  of  dispersing  j  that  which  is  dispersed. 
Scat'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  dispersed  manner. 
Scat'-t^r-ling,  s.  A  vagabond.  [Spenser :   prose.] 
SCATUR1ENT,  &C— See  under  Scatebrous. 
SCAV  AGE=scaV-Age,  s.  An  impost  on  merchant- 
strangers  levied  by  a  mayor  or  sheriff*. 
SCAVENGER,  scaV-Sn-geT,  92:  #.  Originally, 
a  petty  magistrate  whose  office  was  to  see  that  the 
streets  were   cleau;   now,  a  labourer  employed    in 
clean  ingthem. 
SCELERAT,  seT-Sr-it,  #.  A  villain.  [Cheyne.J 
SCENE=sent=setrJ,  *.  The  stage  of •  a  theatre; 
the  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  connected  and 
exhibited ;  a  part  of  an  act  of  a  play,  being  so  much 
as  is  transacted  by  the  same  speaker*  without  a  new 
entrance  or  exit ;  (this  is  the  original  special  sense:) 
the  place  represented  by  the  stage,  as  denoted  by  the 
paintod  hangings ;  and  hence,  in  modern  acceptation, 
so  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  is  transacted  without 
any  supposed  change  of  place, or  consequent  alteration 
of  the  painted  scene ;  a  large  painted  view  generally. 
To  Scene,  v.  a.  To  exhibit.  [Sancton,  1691.] 
Sce'-ner-y,  #.   (Formerly  written  Scenary.)      The 
appearances  of  places  or  things;  the  painted  repre- 
sentations of  places  used  on  a  theatrical  stage. 
Sce'-nic,  a.  Dramatic,  theatrical :  Scen'-i-cal  (92) 

is  less  used. 
Sce-nog'-ra-pAjr,  (-fe^,  163)  #.  Art  of  perspective, 

representation  in  perspective. 
Scen'-o-graf>A"-i-cal,  92 :  a.  Drawn  in  perspective. 
Scen/-o-gra»A/'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  perspective. 
SCENT=8«nt,  59  :  9.  The  power  of  smell;  that 
which  affects  the  smell,  odour;   chace  followed  by 
the  smell. 
7b  Scent,  v.  a.  To  smell ;  to  imbue  with  odour. 
Scent'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Odorous;  quick  of  smell. 
SceutMess,  a.  Destitute  of  smell ;  inodorous. 
SCEPTIC,  skey-tfek,  161:  a.  and  #.  Doubting, 
hesitating  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doctrines  :—s.  One 
who  doubts,  particularly  one  who  doubts  the  truths  of 
revelation. 
Scer/-t»-cal,  a.  Sceptic ;  entertaining  doubt 
8cef/-tt-cal-l*/,  ad.  With  doubt. 
Scep'-ts-cal-ness,  s.  Doubt ;  profession  of  doubt. 
To  Scer/-ti-cixe,  v.n.  To  act  the  sceptic.  [Shaftes- 

hurvO 
Scery-ti-cum,  (-sizm,  158)  *.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Pyrrhonists  or  sceptical  philosophers  of  antiquity 
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SCEPTRE,  tey-tur,  159 :  S.  The  staff  borne  in 
the  hand  by  kings  as  the  ensign  of  authority. 

To  Scef/-tr*.  v.  a.  To  invest  with  royal  authority. 

ScepS-tred,  (-turd)  a.  Bearing  a  sceptre. 

SCHEDULE,  she'd'-al*,  161 :  «.  A  small  scroll ; 
a  detached  or  separate  inventory. 

SCHEME,  skeme,  161  :  «•  A  combination  of 
things  into  one  -view,  design,  or  purpose,— a  plan, 
a  project,  a  contrivance ;  an  astrological,  mathematical, 
or  other  diagram. 

To  ScAeme,  161 :  v.  a.  and  m.  To  plan 

ScAe'-meT,  #.  A  projector,  a  contriver. 

ScAe'-miat,  ScAe'-ma-tiat,  s.  A  schemer. 

ScAe'-ma-tirm,  158:  *.  Particular  disposition  of  a 
thing;  specially,  a  combination  of  the  aspects  of 
heavenly  bodies. 

Schr'-sis,  9.  General  state  or  disposition  of  the  body 
or  mind ;  state  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  others ; 
habitude  generally:  in  rhetoric,  a  statement  of  what 
is  affirmed  to  be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind  by 
way  of  argument  against  him. 

SCHISM,  alzm,  161  :  #.  A  division  or  separation, 
but  particularly  among  people  professing  one  religion. 

SeAu'-mo-tiCy  (aic'-mi-tick)  t.  Adherent  of  a 
schism. 

To  ScAu'-ma-tize,  v.  ft.  To  take  part  in  schisms. 

ScAi#-mat'*ic,88:l  a.  Implying  schism ;  practising 

ScAi«-mat/-r-caJ,  j   schism. 

ScAit-mat'-e-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  ■ohismstical  manner. 

SCHOLAR,  SCHOLASTIC,  &c—  See  under 
School. 

SCHOOL,  scoBl,  161:  f.  A  place  of  discipline  and 
instruction ;  a  university,  as  when  we  say  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools;  a  state  of  instruction ;  the  doc- 
trine or  practice  of  any  one  sect  of  teachers :  applied 
adjectively.  it  refers  to  that  condition  of  theotogical 
and  other  learning  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  while  the  mouaslic  institutions  were 
in  full  vigour,  the  chief  feature  ef  which  learning  was 
the  cultivation  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  the  employ- 
ment of  it  in  academical  disputations. 

To  ScAool,  v.  a.  To  teach ;  to  tutor. 

ScAool'-er-y,  *•  Precepts.  [Spenser.] 

ScAool'-ing,  s.  Instruction;  school-hire;  reprimand. 

Scjjool'-iljn,  *.  One  versed  in  the  subtilties  of 
academical  disputation;  a  writeT  of  scholastic  divinity 
or  philosophy. 

ag?*  Other  compounds  are  Schoof-boy;  SchooP-dtme ; 
School -day;  SchooT  fellow ;  Schoof -house;  SchooS- 
maid  or  School' -girl ,  Sahoot -master;  Sc/iool'-mis 
tress,  &c 

ScfloiZ-^a,  t.  One  who  learns  of  a  master ;  one  who 
has  had  a  lettered  education  j  a  man  of  books ;  in  a 
special  sense,  one  who  in  our  English  universities  bo- 
longs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has  a  share  of 
its  revenues. 

ScAol'-ar-ship,  i.  Learning ;  literary  education ; 
maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  the  special  sense. 

ScAo-W-t-ty,  s.  Scholarship.  [B.  Jon.] 

Scho-las'-tic,  88:  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  to  a 
school  or  schools,  but  particularly  to  the  schools  of  th* 
middle  ages;  hence,  pedantic,  needlessly  subtile:— 
i.  One  who  adheres  to  the  niceties  of  the  schools. 

ScAo-las'-tt-cal,  a.  Scholastic  :  Hale  uses  Scho/icaJ. 

ScAo-laa'-ti-caMy,  ad.  In  a  scholastic  manner. 
ScAo-las'-ti-cUm,  158:  s.  Scholastic  learning. 
Scho'-lI-um,  s.  A  note,  an  explanatory  observation  : 

the  Greek  form  is  Scho'lioa,  which  is  also  used. 
ScAo'-li-ast,  9.  A  writer  of  scholiums. 
ScAo'-)t-as"-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast. 
To  ScAoMi-aze,  v.   ft.    To  write    notes.    [Milton : 
prose.]    Hooker  uses  To  Sohdlp,  and  the  same  word 
as  a  noun  for  Scholium. 
SCHOONER,  scuon'-er,  161:  s.  A  vessel  of  two 
masts,  with  a  peculiar  mainsail  and  foresail. 


doubt  of  the  truths  of  revelation ;  doubt  on  any  subject. 

The  »lgo  =  I*  used  alter  mods*  of  ijwUlng  that  have  no  irregularity  or  »ound. 

Consonants :  mish-un,  t,  e,  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  1. 1,  vision,  165 :  tfttn,  166 :  then,  166* 
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SCHORL.— See  Short 

SCIAGRAPHY,  el-ig'-ri-f^  87,  163:  #.  Li- 
terally, the  drawing  of  shadows ;  hence,  the  art  of 
sketching ;  the  profile  of  a  building ;  the  art  of  finding 
the  hour  by  tlte  shadows  of  objects. 

Sci'-a~gTaphff-i-ca\,  a.  Pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

Sci/-,4-r0KR//-iC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  sun-dM. 

Sci-om'-^-CHF,  (-ke^,  161)  t.  Battle  with  a  shadow. 

Sci-op'-TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  camera  obscnra  : 
— t.  A  lens  used  in  the  camera  obscura. 

SClATiC=sI-atMck,  88:     1   a.  Pertaining  to  or 

SClATiCAL,  8i-aV-£-cal.  J   affecting  the  hip. 

Sci-at'-i-ca,«.  Rheumatism  in  the  hip. 

SClENCE^Bi'-ena,  59:  #.  That  which  we 
know :  hence  it  may  comprehend  all  we  learn  by  what- 
ever means  ;  but  it  generally  r^era  to  truth  attained 
by  a  course  of  methodical  study »  and,  first,  it  means 
that  which  we  know  deductively,  that  is.  by  such  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  as  makes  us  perceive  the  truths 
attained  to  be  necessarily  included  in  or  constituted  by 
the  admissions  or  assumptions  with  which  we  start ; 


this,  by  preeminence,  is  often  deemed  science,  so  as  to 
;lude  from  the  term  all  other  science :  but,  secondly, 


exclui 
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Sci^-sion,  (dkh'-un,  149)  t.  The  act  of  c 
Scu'-««re,  (cizh'-'oor)  *.  A  crack,  a  A 
Scut-sous,  (clz'-zorz,  151,1 43)  *.  pi.  \ 
SCLAVONIAN-8kia-v5'-n^-an,  90  :  a.  and  *, 


it  often  means  that  which  we  know  inductively  or  by 
the  experience  of  particulars,  from  which  we  ascend 
to  general  conclusions  not  necessarily  constituted  by 
those  particulars,  yet  warranted  by  previous  expe- 
rience, aud  by  analogies  widely  observed:  science 
which  agrees  with  the  latter  description  is  physical, 
moral,  or  practical;  physical  is  that  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  experiment,  and  U  therefore  said  tolbe 
fun  tided  on  experimental  evidence;  moral  is  that 
which,  lying  iu  great  part  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
periment, rests  fur  its  certainty  on  aggregated  facts 
supported  by  concurrent  testimony,  by  experience,  and 
by  analogy,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  though 
not  demonstrable;  and  practical  is  that  which  consists 
of  general  observations  arising  out  of  experience,  and 
is  otherwise  called  theory  in  correlation  to  an  art  or 

?>ractice  always  belonging  to  it,  and,  indeed,  preceding 
t,  though  the  theory  is  afterwards  instrumental  to  the 
perfection  of  the  practice:  with  a  very  obscure 
observance  of  the  foregoing  distinctions,  the  seven 
sciences  of  antiquity  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 

Sci'-en-tif  "-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Proceeding  by,  or  founded 

Sci'-en-tif  "-i*-c<il,     I  on,  the  methods  of  science. 

Sci'-en-tif"-i-cal-ly,aJ.  So  as  to  produce  knowledge. 

Sci-en'-fial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Scientific.  [Milton.] 

Sc/-o-l.lST.#.  One  who  knows  mauy  things  superficially. 

Sci'-o-lUm,  158:  #.  Superficial  knowledge. 

Sci'-o-lw/8,  120:  a.  Imperfectly  knowing.  [Howell.} 

Sci'-RK-FA/,-c/-AS,  (-«he-a>,  147)  9.  "You  shall 
make  known/'— the  name  of  a  writ  from  these  words 
used  in  it,  by  which  a  man  is  summoned  to  a  court  to 
make  known,  or  show  cause,  why  the  executiou  of  some 
judgement  should  not  take  place. 

SCIMITAR,  slm'4-tar,  34:  *.  A  short  sword 
with  a  convex  blade. 

roSClNTILLATE-sW-ttl-Utcr.n.Tosporkle. 

Scin'-til-htnt,  a.  Emitting  sparks. 

Scin/-til-la"-/tbn,  89:  *.  Act  of  sparkling;  spark 
emitted.  ^ 

SCIOLIST,  &c,  SCIRE-FACIAS.— See  under 
Science. 

SCIOMACHY,SCIOPTIC— See  with  Sciagraphy. 

SCION  =s?-on,  *.  A  small  twig  taken  from  one 
tree  to  be  grafted  on  another. 

SC1RRHUS,  sktr'-rus,  129,  164:  ».  (Compare 
Sceptic,  and  the  remarks  on  it,  Prin.  161.)  An  indu- 
rated gland. 

SciiZ-rAoira,  120  :  a.  Having  a  gland  indurated. 

Scir,-rAos"-*-ty,  84  :  t .  An  induration  of  the  glands. 

SCISCITATION,  sW-^ta''-8hiin,  #.  Inquiry. 

SC1SS1LE,  sts'-sll,  59,  105  :  a.  Capable  or  being 
cut:  Scis'-si-ble  (a.)  has  the  same  meaning. 

Tb«  Kh«m«s  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which 
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Pertaining  to  Sclavooia  J—*.  A  native  of  Sdi 
Scla-von'-ic,  88:  a.  and  «.  Sdavoninn: — «.  The 

language  of  Selavonia. 
SCLEROTlC=8kl^-r5t/-Tck,  a.  and  j;  Hard,  an 

epithet  of  one  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye:—*.  A  medicine 

to  harden. 

To  SCOAT==acofe,  C  a.  To  stop  [a  wheel]  by  part- 
ting  something,  as  a  stone,  under  it :  also  colled  Tj 
Scotch. 

SCOBS-scobz,  143:  *.  pi.  (In  Lafc  sing.) 
Raspings  of  hard  substances;  dross  of  metals. 

To  SCOFF=sc6ff,  v.  n.  To  treat  with  mockery  or 
ridicule,  generally  with  at,  but  some  old  writers  use  it 
actively. 

Scoff,  #.  Expression  of  scorn  or  ridicule. 

ScoF-feT,  S.  Insolent  ridkaler  or  sooner. 

Scof-fing-ljr,  ad.  In  mockery,  in  ridicule. 

Scop'-tic,  Scop'-TJ-c.<lL,  a.  Scoffing.  [South] 

To  SCOLD,  scoled,  1 1 6 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  rafl 
with  rude  clamour:— act  To  rate. 

Scold,  #.  A  clamorous,  foul-mouthed  woman. 

Scold'-f  r,  #.  One  who  scolds  or  roils. 

Scold'-ing,  a.  and  #.  Given  to  scold : — «.  A  rating. 

Scol'-ding-ly,  ad.  With  clamour ;  like  a  scold. 

SCOLLOP.— See  Scallop. 

SCOLpPENDRA=sc6l/-o-penl'-dr4«.  A. 
mous  serpent;  an  earwig ;  a  herb. 

SCOMM=8c5m,  #.  A  buffoon,  a  Jeer.  [Oba.] 

SCONCE=sconct,  9.  A  fort   or  bulwark ; 


that  which  sustains,  applied  to  the  head  of  a  candle- 
stick in  which  the  candle  is  inserted ;  a  large  pensise 
candlestick ;  a  man's  head  in  contempt. 

To  Sconce,  v.  a.  To  mulct  as  by  a  poll-tax.  [Valg  ] 

SCOOP=8C55p,  #.  A  hollowed  ladle ;  an  instrument 
to  make  hollow ;  a  sweeping  stroke. 

To  Scoop,  r.  a.  To  lade  out ;  to  make  hollow ;  to 
remove  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow :  improperly,  bv  Thom- 
son, to  place  in  hollows. 

Scoop'-er,  ».  One  that  scoops ;  a  water-fowl. 

To  Scop/-PKT,  v.  a.  To  lode  out  [Bp.  HalL] 

SCQPE=8Cop<>  9.  Literally,  space  as  far  as  one  can 
seej  extended  quantity ;  [oba.:]  the  limit  or  intellec- 
tual view:  hence, aim,  drift;  final  end;  liberty;  le>* 
commonly,  excess. 

SCOPIFORM,  8Cop'4-form,  a.  Like  a  broom. 

SCOPTIC,  SCOPTICA  L.— See  Scoff. 

SCOPULOUS,  scorM-lut,  a.  Rocky. 

SCORBUTE,  scor'-b&k,  9.  Scurvy.  [1617.] 

Scor-bu'-tic,  Scor-bu'-fi-cal,  88:  a.  Diseased 
with  the  scurvy. 

Scor-bu'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  With,  or  as  to  the  scurry. 

SCORCE.— See  Scone. 

To  SCORCH—scortch,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  barn 
superficially;  to  burn :— neu.  To  bo  burnt. 

Scorch'-ing-Fen'/-nel,  9.  Deadly  carrot. 

SCORDIUM,  8COr'-d£-utn,  9.  Water-germander. 

SCORE=scort,  47  :  #.  A  notch  or  incision  used  to 
mark  a  number;  hence,  an  account  as  kept  by- 
notches  or  lines;  account  generally;  sake;  in  a  spe- 
cial sense,  twenty,  because  every  twenty  was  signified 
by  a  distinguished  notch :  In  score,  a  term  applied  10 
music  in  writing,  when  all  the  parts  are,  as  it  were, 
notched  or  noted  down,  and  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

To  Score,  V.  a.  To  mark  as  by  incision ;  to  set  down 
as  a  debt;  to  impute. 

SCORlA^score'-W,  47 :  t.  [PL  Sco'ria?,  1011 
Rejected  matter;  dross.  [Latin. J 

the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

good  :  j  «5,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  o,  c,  V,  &c  mute,  171. 


SCR 

Scowl,  8.  Look  of  sullenness  or  gloomy  ire. 

Scowl'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  a  frowning  look. 

To  SCRABBLE,  acrib'-bl,  v.  n.  To  make  genu, 
bit* d  murks ;  in  American  use,  to  paw  with  the  hands. 

SCRAG=scrag,  s.  Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

Scrag'-yed,  (-g\\e*d)  \77ia.  Lean,  thin,   rough, 

Scrags  (-gue^)      J  rugged. 

Scrag'-jMjr,  ad.  Meagrely,  leanly. 

Scrag'-yed-uett,  1  8.  Leanness,  unevenness,  rough- 

Scra^'-yi-ne&s,     J  ness. 

To  SCRAMBLE,  scram'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  use 
the  hands  with  disorderly  eagerness,  either  in  con- 
tending to  get  possession  of  something  when  com- 
peting with  others,  or  in  trying  to  a»ccud  a  place 
which  will  not  permit  the  feet  to  be  used  alone. 

Scram'-bl*,  s.  Act  of  scrambling. 

Scram'-bleT,  36  :  s.  One  that  scrambles. 

To  SCRANCH,  gcrintch,  122:  v.n.  Tocraunch. 

SCRAN  NEL=gcraV-nel,  a.  Slight,  poor.  [Milt.] 

SCRAP=scrap,  8.  Fragment;  cram;  slip. 

To  SCRAPE— scrap*,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rub  the 
surface  from  by  an  edge ;  to  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  act 
on  the  snrTace  with  a  grating  noise ;  to  gather  by 
penurious  or  trifling  diligence : — neu,  To  make  a  hoarse 
noise ;  ta  plav  ill  on  a  fiddle ;  to  make  an  awkward 
bow  :  TV  scrape  acquaintance,  to  curry  favour  by  bows. 

Scrape,  8.  A  situation  in  which  one  is  rubbed  on  all 
sides, — a  perplexity,  a  distress;  the  noise  jnado  by 
scraping;  a  bow. 

Sera'- per,  s.  Whatever  is  used  for  scraping;  a  miser  ; 
a  vile  fiddler. 

Sera'- ping,  8.  That  which  is  rubbed  off. 

SCRAT=»scr*t,  s.  An  hermaphrodite.  [Local] 

To  SCRATCH=$cratch,  v.  a.  To  tear  or  mark 
with  something  pointed  or  edged,  as  the  nails  ;  to  wound 
or  hurt  slightly;  to  rub  with  the  nails  ko  as  not  to 
wound ;  to  write  or  draw  as  with  scratches :  To  Scrat 
is  used  by  old  authors. 

Scratch,  8.  A  laceration  by  scratching  :  in  the  plu- 
ral, cracked  ulcers  in  a  horse's  foot 

Scratch'-fT,  s.  He  or  that  which  scratches. 

Scratch'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  the  act  of  scratching. 

SCRAW=8Cr$\»,  s.  Surface  or  scurf.  [Swift.] 

To  SCRAWL=>scraS»),  v.  a.  and  «.  To  draw  or 
mark  clumsily  :—neu.  To  write  unskilfully  or  in- 
elegantly:  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for 
To  crawl. 

Scrawl,  8.  Unskilful,  inelegant  writing. 

Scrawl'-*!",  36  :  #.  A  clumsy  writer. 

SCRAY=scra\j,  s.  A  bird  also  called  a  sea-swallow. 

SCREABLE,  scre'-d-b),  a.  That  may  be  spit  out. 

To  SCREAK=scietk,  v.  «.  To  shriek;  to  creak. 

Screak,  8.  A  screech.  [These  words  are  obs.  or  inert.] 

To  SCREAM=8Crecm,  v.  n.  To  cry  out  shrilly  ~as 
in  terror  or  agony ;  to  cry  shrilly. 

Scream,  8.  A  shrill,  quick,  load  cry. 

Scream'-eT,  8.  One  that  screams;  a  bird. 

To  SCREECU=screatch,  v.  ft.  To  scream  with  a 
shrillness  that  grates  the  ear ;  to  cry  as  a  night-owl. 

Screech,  s.  A  scream ;  harsh,  horrid  cry. 

Screech'-owl,  s.  An  owl  that  hoots  at  night 

SCREEN=SCretn,  8.  Something  used  to  intercept 
or  separate,  and  hence  in  a  less  usual  sense  a  kind  of 
sieve;  commonly,  a  partition,  often  movable,  used  for 
shelter  or  concealment,  or  to  exclude  cold  or  light 

To  Screen,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  hide ;  to  sift. 

SCREWWscrtB,  110,  109:  8.  A  cylinder  of  wood 
or  metal  grooved  spirally,  and  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers ;  a  nail  grooved  which  enters  by  being  turned : 
Screuf-trcc  is  a  plant  of  the  Indies. 

To  Screw,  v.  a.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw ;  to 
fasten  as  with  a  screw ;  to  twist,  contort ;  to  force  j  to 
squeeze ;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 
Ths  sign  =r  k  tued  after  mode*  of  •ptUlog  that  have  no  irregularity  of  found. 

Consonant $:  nush-un,  t,  e.  mission,  165  :  vlth-un,  i.e.  virion,  165 :  ftlo,  166 :  then,  166. 
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SCO 

Sco/-rt-a"-ccoMS,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  dross :  old  writers  use  Seo'-ri  ous. 

To  Scc/-iU-FT,  6  :  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  scoria. 

Sco'-n-ft-C*'/-/ion,  89  :  8.  Act  of  scorifying. 

SCORN  =«8COrn,  37  :  s.  Extreme  contempt ;  act  of 
contempt;  subject  of  contempt:  To  think  scorn,  to 
disdain,  [obs. :]  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride. 

To  Scorn,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bold  in  extreme  con- 
tempt; to  slight  :—*$*.  To  show  contempt 

Scorn'-er,  8.  One  that  scorns,  a  sooner. 

Scorn'-ing,  s.  Act  of  contempt 

Scorn'-fel,  117:  a.  Contemptuous;  with  doflaoce. 

Scorn'-ful-ly,  ad.  Contemptaously. 

SCORPION,  •cor'-peon,  90:  s.  An  insect  gene- 
rally about  four  inches  long,  in  shape  not  unlike  a 
.lobster,  armed  at  the  tail  with  a  venomous  sting;  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac;  a  scourge  of  cruel  effect;  a  name 
given  to  a  sea  fish. 

(ST*  The  compounds  are  ScorPpiou-Jlff,  (an  insect*) 
and  Scoi/'pion-grassf,  Swr"pionfttaif,  Scor"pionwort , 
(plants.) 

SCORSE=scorce,  8.  Barter:  hence,  To  Scone. 

SCORTATORY,  scor'-d-tor-^  105:  a.  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  in,  venal  lewdness. 

SCOT=8c5t,  s.  Escot,  which  see.  • 

Scot-free^  a.  Without  payment ;  unhurt 

Scol'-ale,  «•  An  offence  which  a  forest  officer  was 
guilty  of,  who  kept  a  public-bouse  in  his  district. 

SCOT=-8c6t,  s.  A  native  of  North  Britain. 

Scotch,       1  a.  Relating  to  Scotland ;  belonging  to 

Scotf-tish,  J  Scotland,  or  its  idiom,  or  people. 

Scotf-ti-cum,  s.  A  Scotch  idiom. 

To  SCOTCH~8cdtch,  v.  a.  To  cot  with  shallow  in. 
ciskins :  see  also  To  Scoat 

Scotch,  s.  A  slight  cat  or  incision. 

ScoTcy-COlZ-LOPS,  8.  p/.  Veal  scotched. 

Scotch'-HOP-pER,  s.  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over 
lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground. 

SCOTlST=8CO/-tfat,  8.  A  schoolman  who  followed 
Duns  Scotui  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

SCOTOGRAPH,  scStf-o-grif,  163:  s.  An  in- 
strument  by  which  one  may  writ**  in  the  dark. 

Sco'-Tf-J,  (-ahe-d)  90:  #.  Part  of  the  base  of  a  pillar 

'    which  takes  its  name  from  its  dark  or  shaded  position. 

Sco-r/-o-nr,  8.  Dizsiness  with  dimness  of  sight 

SCOUNDREL  =  8COwn'-dre*l,  s.  Literally,  a 
sculker, — a  mean  rascal,  a  low  villain :  it  was  formerly 
used  also  as  an  adjective :  Scound'relism  occurs  as  a 
colloquial  word. 

To  SCOURagcowtr,  134, 53 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
nib  hard  with  something  rough  in  order  to  clean ;  to 
cleanse ;  to  purge  violently ;  to  remove  by  scouring ; 
to  clear  away  by  moving  rapidly  in  various  directions ; , 
to  pass  swiftly  over:— »8M.  To  perform  the  office  of 
cleaning ;  to  be  purged  or  lax ;  to  rove ;  to  scamper. 

Scour'-er,  8.  He  or  that  which  scours. 

ScourMng,  s.  Act  of  rubbing;  looseness. 

SCOURGE,  senrgt,  132:  s.  A  whip,  a  lash;  an 
instrument  of  discipline;  a  vindictive  affliction;  one 
that  afflicts. 

To  Scourge,  v.  a.  To  whip  severely;  to  punish 
greatly ;  to  afflict  heavily. 

Scour* -gcr,  8.  One  that  scourges. 

ScottK-ging,  8.  Punishment  by  the  scourge. 

SCOUT=acowt,  8.  One  who  is  sent  privily  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  an  enemy. 

To  Scout,  v.  ft.  To  go  on  the  business  of  a  scout. 

To  SCOUT=»8COwt,  v.  a.  To  boot  out  or  away,  to 
reject  t*V  Unauthorised  till  of  late  years,  but  get- 
ting into  good  use. 

SCOVEL,  acuV-vl,  116, 114:  8.  A  scrt  of  mop. 

To  SCOWL^scowl,  31  :  v.m  and  a.  To  frown, 
to  took  angry :— act.  [Milton.]  To  drive  scowlingly. 


SCR 

ScrevZ-eT,  *.  He  or  that  whieh  screws. 

SCRlBATIOUSjScri-bi'-sh'us,^/:  a.  Skilful 
in  writing ;  fond  of  writing.  [Barrow.] 

To  Scrib  -bijb,  101 :  v.  a.  and  «.  (Compare  To 
Scrabble.)  To  write  without  care  or  elegance ;  to  All 
with  worthless  writing  :— ses.  To  write  negligently  or 
inelegantly. 

Scrib'-blr,  101 :  «.  Worthless  writing. 

Scrib'-bler,  36 :  «.  A  petty  or  useless  writer. 

ScRiBE=scrib<,  s.  A  writer;  a  pnbttc  notary;  a 
doctor  of  the  law  among  the  Jews. 

To  Scribe,  v.  a.  To  mark  by  role.  [Carpentry.] 

sW  Bre  Serimer,  Scrimp,  Serine,  which  hare  no  rela- 
tionship to  this  class,  hereafter. 

Scrip,  «.  A  small  writing  or  schedule ;  a  certificate  of 
stock  lubtcribed :  see  also  hereafter. 

Script,  *.  A  small  writing.  [Chaucer.] 

Scrip'-tor-jr,  a.  Written,  not  orally  delivered ;  scrring 
to  writing. 

Scwp'-rffRB,  (-tCLTtfCofloq.  cb/oorjHZ)*. Writing ; 
distinctively,  sacred  writing,  the  Bible. 

Scrip'-/«-ral,  a.  Biblical. 

Scrip'-te-rist,  s.  One  versed  in  Scripture. 

8cni\'-BH-Bn,  114:  *.  Formerly,  a  person  who  un- 
dertook writings  of  any  kind ;  at  present,  one  whose 
business  is  to  place  money  at  interest. 

Scrf-io/be",  (scroo-twir',  [Fr.]  170)  #.  Case  of 
drawers  for  writing. 

SCRlMER=scrI'.meT,  s.  A  flracer.  [Shaks.] 

SCRlMP=8crimp,a.  Short,  scanty.  [Ob*.] 

SCRlNE=BCrtoc,  #.  A  shrine;  a  chest,  book-ease, 
or  other  repository,  in  Latin  Scrim'imm.  [Obs.] 

SCRlP=scrTp,  t.  A  small  bag ;  hence,  Scrip'pagr, 
or  that  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip :  see  alto  with 
Scribatious,  &c. 

SCROFULA=scrbT-u-la\  #.  The  king's-evil. 

Scrof-u-lows,  120 :  a.  Diseased  with  scrofula. 

ScitOYLfi,  189:  9.  A  mean  wretch.  [Sh'ks.] 

SCROLL,  scrole,  116 :  *.  A  writing  rolled  up. 

SCROTUM =*cro'-tum,  (Thus  a*  Eng.)  #.  The 
bag  which  contains  the  testicles. 

To  SCKUB=scrul>,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  rub  hard 
with  something  coarse  : — ne*.  To  work  hard. 

Scrub,  s.  A  stunted  broom;  something  small  and 
mean ;  one  that  works  hard  and  lives  meanly. 

Scrub'-bed,  1  a.     Mean,   vile,  worthless,    insigniu- 

Scrub'-by,     J  cant 

SCRUF.— See  Scurf. 

SCRUPLE,  scrotf-pl,  109,  101:  #.  Originally, 
something  small,  which  neverthelcn «  impedes,  as  a 
little  stone  which  has  fallen  into  the  shoe  t  hence,  a 
doubt  as  from  some  small  cause,  difficulty  of  determi- 
nation ;  a  sranll  weight,  definitely,  the  third  port  of  a 
dram  ;  proverbially,  anv  small  quantity. 

To  Scn#'-ple,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate  : — 
act.  [Little  authorized.]  To  cause  to  scruple. 

Scri/-plrr,  «.  One  who  has  scruples. 

To  Scrw'-pu-lize,  t>.  a.  To  perplex  with  scruples. 

ScrV-pu-lota,  120 :  a.  Hard  to  satisfy  in  determi- 
nations of  conscience ;  captious »  nice ;  vigilant. 

SciV-pu-lows-ly,  ad.  With  scrupulousness. 

Scru'-pu-loem-nesa,  #.  State  of  being  scrupulous. 

Scrtt/-pu-loi"-i-t5r,  84,  105:  «.  Scrupulousness. 

SCRUTABLE,8cr33'-ta-bl,  109,  101:  a.  Dis- 
coverable by  inquiry. 

ScriZ-tt-nous,  1 20  :  a.  Full  of  inquiries.  [Unusual J 

To  Scrs'-ti-nize,  v.  a.  To  examine  closely. 

Scrn'-ti-ny,  «.  Inquiry,  search  :  it  is  also  found  m  a 
verb  for  To  Scrutinise. 

Scrtf-ta'-fwn,  89 :  «.  Search,  inquiry. 

Scrsr-ta'-tor,  38  :  #.  An  examiner,  *  searcher. 

S:rtt'-ti-neer",  «.  A  scrutator  of  votes. 


scu 

SCRUTOIRE*— See  wkh  Scribsiions,  *e» 

lb  SCRUZE,  scrSoa,  109 :  v.  a.  To  squeeze.  [Spaa.] 

To  SCUD»=BCUd,  v.u.  To  be  driven  with  precipita- 
tion, aa  a  ship ;  to  flee  precipitately :  #e*r  is  sgssi 
times  understood,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  active. 

Scud,  *.  Thin  clouds  driven  by  the  wind. 

To  Scud'-dlr,  v.n.  To  scud  awkwardly.  [A  low  word, ] 

SCUFFLE,  acuf-fl,  101 :  a.  A  confused  quarrel 
in  which  the  parties  straggle  blindly  or  withuel 
direction. 

To  ScuF-fle,  v.  tu  To  light  confusedly. 

To  SCULK=skulk,  v.  is.  To  lurk  ia  hading- 
places. 

Sculk'-eT,  *.  One  thai  stalks,  a  lurker. 

SCULL=scull,«.  A  small  boat  which  ooe  person 
rows;  at  present,  one  of  the  oars  used  by  a  singte 
rower:  with  a  different  etymology  it  means  a  shoal  of 
fish ;  and  with  a  different  spelling  (see  Skull  j  the 
cranium. 

Scul'-ler,  #.  A  boat  originally  called  a  scull ;  one 
who  rows  with  sculls. 

SCULLERY,  scuT-13r4u,  #.  The  place  where 
culinary  utensils  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Scull'-wD,  (-yon,  146)  *.  Servant  of  the  scullery. 

Scull'- ion-ly,  ad.  Base,  worthless.  [Milton.] 

To  SCULP=aculp,  v.  a.  To  carve,  [Sandys.] 

Sculp'-tor,  9.  A  carver ;  an  artist  in  sculpture. 

Sculp'- tile,  105:  a.  Formed  by  scmlptsrs. 

Sculp/-/wre,  {coiloq.  sculp/-ch*oor,  147)  a.  Tbe  art 
of  representing  visible  objects  in  stone,  wood,  sartal, 
and  other  solid  substances,  the  implement,  in  the  literal 
application  of  the  word,  being  the  chisel  or  the  gnver ; 
engraving,  however,  is  generally  deemed  a  distinct 
art,  and  sculpture  includes  the  moulding  of  casta  is 
clay,  and  the  founding  of  brazen  statues,  as  wsU  as 
the  art  of  carving;  any  work  of  sculpture. 

To  Sculr/-/ure,  v.  a.  To  work  in  sculpture. 

SCUM=scum,  9.  Extraneous  matter  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  a  liquor;  dross,  refuse. 

To  Scum,  v.  a.  To  take  the  scum  front. 

Scum'-m^r,  *.  A  vessel  for  scumming,  a  skimmer. 

SCUM BER,  scu m'-mcr,  156  :  *.  Duug  of*  fox. 

SCUPPER=scup'p<T,  a.  Epithet  applied  to  the 
holes  and  appendages  by  which  water  ia  carried  off  a 
ship's  deck. 

SCURF*=skurf,  39  :  #.  A  dry  miliary  scab  ;  soflor 
foul  remains  of  any  thing  adherent. 

ScurP-y,  105  :  a.  Having  scurf. 

Scurf  -t-ness,  «.  State  of  being  scurfy. 

Scun'-vr,  a.  and  «.  Scabbed  ;  diseased  with  the 
scurvy ;  figuratively,  vile,  bad,  sorrv,  worthless,  con- 
temptible, offensive  :— *.  A  disease  from  poorness  of 
blood  occasioned  by  unwholesome  diet  or  pUe*  of 
abode,  producing  tumors  and  other  offensive  effects. 

Scur/-vi-ly,  ad.  Vilely,  meanly.  [Coiloq] 

Scur'-vi-ness,  #.  State  of  being  scurvy. 

Scur'-vy-grass,  #.  The  punt  spoonwort. 

SCURRILE,  •cur'-ril,  105:  a.  Such  as  Lefiu  a 
buffoon  or  vulgar  jester ;  low,  mean,  grossly  jocose. 

Scur'-ril-ous,  120:  a.  Vile,  grossly  opprobritms. 

8cur,-ril-o»»-ly,  ad.  With  scurrility. 

Scur/-ril-0ws-ne8s,  jr.  Scurrility. 

Scur-ril'-i'-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  Orossness  of  reproach, 
lewdness  of  jocularity,  mean  buffoonery. 

'SCUSES,8Cu'-ciz,  119:  9.  pi.  Excuses.  [Shaks.] 

SCUT=scut,  9.  The  tail  of  a  hare  or  other  animal 
whose  tail  is  short. 

SCUTAGE,  SCUTCHEON.— Sew  Satonga.  Es- 
cutcheon. 

Scu'-Tl-fORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  shield. 

SCUTELLATED=8cu''-t«l-li'-t«d,  «.  like  * 
pan :  divided  into  surfaces  like  so  many  little  1 

ScUT'-TLr  ----- 


E,  9.  Originally,  a  wide  shallow  basktrt,  as 
The  schraics  entire,  nod  tbe  principle*  to  which  lb*  number*  refer,  precede  tho  Dictionary. 

rowe/9: ^gatt'-wa^:  ch5p'-man:  p^-p^:  li»:  good:  j'53,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a, «,  \,  &c.  «•*#.  171. 
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resembling  a  dish  or  platter  j  it  U  now  applied  to  a 
metal  nan  or  pail  for  holding  coals. 

SCUTTLE,  acut'-tl,  101  :  #.  Hole  in  a  ship's 
deck  by  which  to  let  down  any  thing. 

To  Scut'-tlr,  v.  a.  To  cut  large  holes  through  the 
bottom,  tides,  or  decks  of  a  ship,  particularly  when 
she  is  overset  and  continues  to  float. 

To  SCUTTLE,  scut'-tl,  v.  n.  To  scoddle.  [Volg.] 

Scutf-tle,  s.  A  scoddle.  [Vulg.] 

SCYTHE=»lthe,  #.  The  instrument  of  mowing. 

To  Scythe,  v.  o.  To  cut  as  with  a  scythe.  [Shaks.] 

Scy'-tHed,  a.  Armed  with  scythes. 

Scythe'-man,  s.  One  who  uses  a  scythe,  a  mower. 

SCYTHIAN,  siA'4-an,  90:  a.  and  t.  Per- 
tainlng  to  Seythia.— *.  A  native  of  Scythia. 

To  SDA1N  or  SDEIN^sdant,  100:  v.  a.  To 
disdain,  [obs. :]  *>  Sd mm  (a)  and  Sdaim'/ui,  for  which 
see  Disdain,  Disdainful. 

SEA=8et,  *.  The  ocean;  the  water  as  opposed  to 
land;  sometimes  a  lake,  as  the  sea  of  Galilee;  pro- 
verbially, any  large  quantity ;  any  thing  rough  and 
tempestuous:  Ho7jr«ew oeeiyhalf drunk. 

Sea'- ward,  a.  and  ad.  Toward  the  sea. 

Sba'-)L*n,«.  A  sailor. 

Sea'-mao-ship,  #.  Skill  of  a  good  seaman. 

t^T  Other  coi&pouniU  "~e  .W  anem"nn-e,  (ft  plant;) 
Sm'-opcU  marine  anim.il ;)  &*ir-t>-ink:  .SV«r-kirt  ^ihe 
whl  swaliuw  e  f  £at*-«flf .  l  Hi  u  fti  u#  li  a  h.  i  I  Sm  '  bvh**g ; 
AWAwr,  .W-tai'il.  U  plant  ;J  Stti'Jmuk  ft  w»- 
DiiDikcr  ■  Sfff-bcit.  Sss/smM^  JsW^arrf,  (toward  tiie 
ao*+a  naval  term;!  &q'-b"«d«  nW-fefej  SeV-Afewi"; 
SsV4»ju:  Sfa'ftrmc*r  &*'*rr<nr,  (aBalui  f#e'- 
Ar«**.  \W^Wf  j  S#a'-caM«ora  ( »>  pis BJ  0  &■'  »»tf*  the 
aeal;}  Sea' -cap  ;  Ssu'-Otlrrf,  \ibv  coupa**  en  hi  ;  >  .Wi'- 
cerp.  (a  fl«Ej ;}  S«b'  diaegv,  I  a  ohaQcs  wrought  >>y  ihe 
emQ  KnVAorf »  Seu^etrctef ,  Sfa%W, iCawl Wrought 
ft  am  tup  ptti  by  the  vc*  A  Sea*  toast.  Sntp-«eb.  (tu.s  •*■• 
gnlh)  5njeuk^«™rt  (a  pin  lit  j)  fistfoftlfffff  ft*'- 
cwtf,  {«.  bird ;)  Sen-s^wn*™^  (a  bltd;J  fea'-OOKV  I  i!>e 
muiiatt^  rt  5*fo*-fTtfMJ ;  Xta'-dup,  ^thc  »s*l  ;'>  -*W  ■■fmywe. 
(*  II  ih  callwl  a  bo  lb*  VlwfiJ  Ssn'-enr,  {s  plant  i  - 

*tl  i  Sea*'-*tH-ir'd*tl  i  £*a.'farrrrSi*a.'fari*g;  fcwti  j  r/; 
Sta'jiohf  i  Stt^-JilKi  Sea'-Jutci ;  Se*'-ptget  (jf?1'  lhat 
iy*m«1  fJm*fl;j  ^Citt^irkjhrft(a  wlanij  J  fiew  le, 
i  h  plant  J  Sta'-itiri ;  Sen'  $od  ;  Srn  -guv*  ;  Sea'  fnam  ; 
i&a'.tfTMH  ;  Sca'-gitii ;  Sen ■Aftfjs'-Awj.  {a  prickly  »&*U- 
Jta.li  ;j  £«r-Aeu  ,j  '^vV-jW/,  {ttto  uorjwlset)  Sn»'  AWiy, 
(a  iiLml ,)  Seu'-tow1**,  (a  dviert  1*1*1  jj  SnV4arlaj f  iho 
walrus;  ilu?  nwrv;  tlie  litppoputanniit  iJ_  *«'^t«uij, 
h  li'jiioU'i.-uloiLr.-fi  mnritM*  animal;)  Sta'^Hk* ;  Sal'- 
(rt  wfll  [)  Stw'-nwri.  (mermaid  j  |  Sm'-tmm, 
(mi-rmau:  ace  also  sbon-i)  Serf  mirk  j  S*a*^mtUe, 
(4  fin II . )  liti'  iirjanjtt ;  Sai^SMHIi  tcor»l  i)  -^-fl'- 
iM>* it-;  Jtea^s'ji'f/wTf,  (^  j'Uiui:)  Snt'-eendV*'.  (far. 
fl  sb ; )  Sfeu'-BrrtY* :  SW  «*ri«? ;  &*i J-»ym| '  » ; 

Sctt'-Qax*;  8e*t*-tHtir  i  Se*t'vwlt  (lump-fliliT)  ■V»1i  'd. 
(»urti<h:/    ^sd'jKUi'lAsr.    <Mjrt  t*f    Ijimprry  i)    Hra- 


fljj 


pktaJant,  itlta  piu  Uitod  diiok  H    Smt-pie.  (•  bitd;) 
'_  '!*#,    Ur/t-picMra  ;j     Serf -plant  i    eWf"W^(a 
aalMraier    Cuke;) 


rt**,-  Ssa^rv&bef;  #eti'-fw«*str  (a  pjut'0  oWjajm. 
(^frevdom  from  ihoolt;]  Ssm^eoWfj  tfpo'-rH^".  (art-h;^ 
Sra'-utrpenf ;  Sw*-*irct€*i ;  Snt'-tharh ;  Sea  itafi  f  «sn  - 
iA"r*.'  i%ett*"f»d((i  S*a*-*ictuw** ;  -S*fl'-*'*te ;  ffaw*  astr, 
Va  Aiti  ;  J  Sert'-jwr^eos  ,-  iW^fsn^wwd^dt  -Vf^p  '•  I  *; 
Sca'tAitf;  Sca'-(oadf  (iBili;)  Sea -turn;  tfta'-tonid; 
Stxl'-nrchia.  tlhu  »f<»  MS^AOfO  &»f*-*SattSsT/  B%»'- 
ts^tir;  ScnJ-tft#d  ,-  A«a'  ~j«*A -ic4*.i',  (Um- plant  bind- 
weed ;)  Serf-wolf,  (a  large  fierce  fish ;)  Seat-worthy, 
(fit  for  sea;)  Sea' worthiness,  &c. 

SEAL=seal,  s.  The  searcalf  or  phoca. 

SEAL=8eal,  *.  A  stamp  with  carved  or  engraved 
letters  or  device  for  impressing  the  wax  that  encloses 
letters,  or  Is  affixed  to  a  deed  in  tokeu  of  performance 
or  testimony ;  the  wax  so  impressed,  or  any  device  in 
its  place ;  hence,  an  act  of  confirmation. 

7b  Seal9  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  con- 
to  make  fast 
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Seal'-er,  «.  One  who  seals. 

Seal'Mng-wajr7,  188:  #.  Wax  for  sealing. 

SEAM=secm,  ».  A  measure;  8  bnshels  of  corn: 
A  seam  ofglass  is  120  pounds. 

SEAM=aetm,  ».  Hog's-lard,  grease.  [Obs.] 

SEAM=secm,  #.  A  suture,  a  juncture ;  the  tutors 
where  two  edges  of  cloth  are  sewed  together;  the 
juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship ;  the  mark  where  flesh 
has  joined  alter  a  wound,  a  scar. 

7b  Seam,  v.  a.  To  join  by  suture  or  otherwise ;  to 
scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seam'-y,  a.  Having  or  showing  seams. 

Seam'- lesa,  a.  Haying  no  seam. 

Seam'-rent,  «.  Separation  of  a  suture. 

Seam'-ster,  «.  Sort  of  tailor.  [Obs.] 

Seam'-stress,  #.  A  sempstress,  which  see. 

SEAR=sert,  43  :  a.  Dry,  no  longer  green ;  hence, 
Setu/-wooa\ 

To  Sear,  v.  a.  To  dry ;  to  cauterise,  to  born. 

Sear/-ed-neas,  #.  State  of  being  seared. 

To  SEARCE,  sera,  131  :  v.  a.  To  sift.  [Mortimer.] 

Searce,  #.  A  sieve:  S*ar/-cer,  ».  He  who  sifts. 

To  SEARCH,  sertch,  131 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  look 
through  or  over  in  order  to  And  ;  to  try ;  to  explore:  to 
probe  as  a  surgeon : — sen.  To  make  a  search ;  to  make 
Inquiry ;  to  seek :  To  Search  out,  to  find  by  seeking. 

Starch,  ».  A  seeking;  inquiry;  quest. 

Starch'-er>  #.  One  who  seerohes ;  specially,  a  person 
appointed  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  .dead,  and 
report  the  cause  of  death. 

Srarch'-ing,  *.  A  quest,  an  examination. 

Seorch'-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  searching  manner. 

Search'-less,  a.    Inscrutable. 

SEARCLOTH=cerY-clott,  #.  Literally,  a  totV- 
cloth  or  plaster:  Cero'cloth  U  a  different  word. 

SEASON,  set'-zn,  151,  114:  #.  Fit  or  suitable 
time;  any  time  as  distinguished  from  others;  a  time 
of  some  continuance,  but  nut  long;  one  of  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  year :  see  also  lower. 

To  Sea'-*on,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  advance  to  an  intended 
time,  to  mature :  see  also  lower. 

Sea'-ton-a-ble,  a.    Opportune. 

Sea'-«on-a-bly,  ad.    In  good  season,  opportunely. 

Sea'-son-o-ble-ness,  *.    Opportuneness  of  time. 

To  Sea'-son,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  render  matuie  or  fit 
for  the  taste ;  to  give  a  relish  to  by  the  mixture  of 
something ;  to  imbue,  to  tinge  or  taint : — new.  To  grow 
fit  for  a  purpose;  to  savour. 

Sea'-son,  t.    That  which  gives  a  relish,  seasoning. 

Sea'-son-er,  s.    He  or  that  which  adds  a  relish. 

Sea'-son-age,  99  :  s.    Seasoning. 

Sea'-son-ing,  *.    Something  added  to  give  a  relish. 

SEAT=aeot,  s.  That  on  which  one  sits;  emplia- 
tically,  a  chair  of  state,  post  of  authority ;  situation, 
aite ;  abode,  mansion. 

To  Seat,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  fix, 
particularly  in  some  high  post;  to  fix  :—«*«.  [Spenser.] 
To  rest,  to  lie  down. 

SEBACIOUS,  s^-ba'-sh'us,  a.    Made  of  tallow. 

Se-bac'-ic,  (-bass'-Tck)  a.  Obtained  from  fat,  as 
Sebacic  odd  j  hence,  Se'-bote,  a  neutral  salt 

SECA  NT=se'-cant,  a.  and  s.  (Compare  Sectile,  &c.) 
Cutting,  dividing: — s.  Aline  that  cuts  another;  spe- 
cially, a  line  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  that  cuts  a 
tangent  to  it. 

To  S^CEDE^e-cede',  v.  n.  To  withdraw  from 
union  or  fellowship  in  any  affair. 

Se-ce'-der,  *•    One  who  secedes. 

Se-ceZ-sion,  (-c&sh'-un,  147)  #.  A  withdrawing. 
To  SECERN=8e-cern',  v.  a.    To  secrete. 

Se-cern/-ent,  s.  Medicine  to  promote  secretion. 

SECLE,  se'-cl,  101  :  #.    A  century.  [Disused.] 


firm,  to  ratify ;  to  shut,  with  up ;  to  make  fast ;  to 
mark  with  a  stamp.*— see.  To  Ax  a  seal. 

Tbe  sign  =  i»  uaad  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  ao  Irregularity  of  totmd. 

Consonants  t  mlah-un,  i  e,  mission,  165:  vlzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  thin,  166 
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ton,  166. 
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Sec'-a-lor,  92 :  a.    Coming  bat  once  in  a  century : 

see  alio  in  its  alphabetical  place. 
To  SECLUDE,  ae-cl'CBd',  109 :  v.  a.  To  separate, 
to  keep  apart,  to  exclude. 

Se-cli/-8*ve,  (-civ,  103)  a.    That  secludes. 

Se-clsAiton,  (-zhun,  147)  t.  Act  of  separating ; 
state  of  being  separated,  or  of  living  retired. 

SECOND- seck'-ond,  a.  and  «.  Next  in  order  to 
the  first,— ordinal  of  two;  next  in  value,  inferior:— ». 
One  that  backs  another,  particularly  one  who  attends 
another  In  a  duel ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  second  small  division  of  an 
hour,  of  which  a  minute  is  the  first. 

To  Sec'-ond,  v.  a.  To  follow  in  the  next  place,  to 
back,  to  support  the  mover  of  a  question. 

Sec'-ond**!1,  «.    One  who  supports  another. 

Sec'-ond-ly,  ad.    In  the  second  place. 

Sec'-on-dar-y,  129,  12,  105  :  a.  and  t.  Succeeding 
to  the  first:— t.  A  delegate  or  deputy. 

Sec'-on-dar-i-ly,  ad.    In  the  second  degree. 

Sec'-on-dar-i-ness,  t.    State  of  being  secondary. 

tnT*  The  compounds  are  Sec'ond-hand,  (possession  from 
the  first  possessor;  as  an  adj.,  not  new,  that  has  been 
used  before;)  SeiTond-rate',  (second  order  in  force,  dig- 
nity,  or  quality;)  SecTondnghe.  (a  power  of  intellec- 
tual vision,  by  which  some  persons  are  deemed  to  see 
or  know  what  is  to  follow  the  things  now  seen;) 
SecTon&tigheed.  &c. 

SECRET=-se'-cf  St,  a.  and  #.  (Compare  To  Secern.) 
LHeTtUy,  divided  from  view,  kept  apart,  hidden,  retired, 
private,  occult;  privy;  not  revealed,  couoealed :— t. 
Something  studiously  hidden ;  something  not  yet  dis- 
covered, privacy,  secrecy. 

To  Se'-cret,  v.  a.    To  secrete.  [Bacon.] 

Se'-cret-ly,  ad.    .In  a  secret  manner. 

Se/-cret>nes8,  #.  State  of  being  concealed ;  quality 
of  keeping  a  secret 

SeJ-cret-ist,  «.    A  dealer  in  secrets.  [Boyle.J 

Se-cre-cy,  f.  Concealment ;  privacy,  retirement ; 
forbearance  of  discovery ;  close  silence. 

Skc'-re-t^b-f,  92 :  *.  Originally,  one  intrusted 
with  secrets,  a  confidant;  at  present,  one  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  business ;  also  one  who  writes 
for  another. 

Sec'-re-tar-j-ship,  t.    Office  of  a  secretary. 

Tb  Sb-crztb',  v,  a.  To  put  aside,  to  hide  ;  in  the 
animal  economy,  to  separate  or  secern  the  various 
fluids  of  the  body. 

Se-cre'-tor-y,  o.    Performing  tho  office  of  secretion. 

Se-cre/-/ion,  #.    Act  of  secreting;  the  fluid  secreted. 

Se^cre-ti^'-iows,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a.  Parted  by 
animal  secretion.  ' 

SECT,  &c— See  under  Sectator. 

8£CTATOR=8eck-ta'-tor,  #.    a  follower,  an  imi- 
tator, a  disciple. 
Sect,  $.    a  body  of  persons  who  follow  some  teacher, 

5wu?it€d  in  fT  f\iletX  teueiBl  m  •<"*•  opplica- 
Uous  it  is  connected  with  the  next  class  of  wordsTand 
signifies  a  cutting,  or  something  cut  off. 

Sect-ar-y,  #.  A  sectator  or  sectarian:  also  called  a 
Sect  -ar-ist. 

Sect'-«r-i«n,  #.     Sectarianism. 

S^-n-an,  90 :  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  a  sect  or 
sects.— 9  One  of  n  sect,  always  understood  at  present 
as  one  who  dissents  from  the  established  churcE. 

Seo-ta'-n-an-wm,   153:  #.    Disposition   to  dissent 

„£°£,the  Mtablished  church.  ^^ 

ThaT^V^^id051  *'  ^"P™  ***> 
llmU-«?r^b0CU^applled.a■a,,  erithet  to  ■  mineral 
thatis  midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malleabte 
*»  «oai>stone  and  plumbago.  ««uw»oie, 

%ZJV°">  ,fc    Act  of  *****  «  *  Pa*  -pornted. 
Sec'-/,oii-ol,  «.    Pertaining  to  a  section 

mZT'  ?L,LllCTnlly'  *•*  which  cull.— that  which. 

««  wiucn  opens  and  forms  a  sector  of  any  di- 

Tbe  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principl 


SEE 

mensions,  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents,  tt^rants.  fee. 
all  of  which  can  be  accommodated  to  any  radius. 

SECU  LAR=8£ck'-&-lar,  a.  and  #.  (See  also  under 
Secle.)  Relatingto affairs  of  the  present  world,  not 
spiritual ;  in  the  Roman  church,  not  bound  by  ™™"TTir 
rules  as  applied  to  priests :— *.  Not  a  spiritual  person, 
a  layman;  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  church  not 
bound  by  monartic  rules, 

Sec'-u-lar-Iy,  ad.    In  a  worldly  maimer 

Sec'-u-lar-ness,  $.    Worldlineas. 

To  Sec'-u-lar-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  secular  ;  to  con- 
vert from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  use. 

Sec'-u-lar/-i-za'/-/*on,  «.  A  making  secular. 

Sec/-u-lar"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  ».    Sceularness. 

SECUNDINE=ggck'-un-diui,t.  The  second  <* 
after-birth,  the  membrane  in  which  the  foetus  was  wrapt. 

SECURE=*l-cur«',  a.  Free  from  danger,  sale ;  easy, 
assured;  confident,  with  of;  careless. 

To  Se-cure',  v.  a.    To  make  safe  ;  to 
assure :  hence,  a  Secu'rer. 

Se-cure'-ly,  ad.    Safely;  with  confidence. 

Se-cure'-ment,  ».    Cause  of  safety.  [Brown.] 

Se-cure'-ness,  #.    Want  of  vigilance. 

Se-cu'-ri-ty,  «.    State   of  being  secure 
any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  safeguard. 

SEDAN  =d£-daV,  *.    a  kind  of  portable 
covered  chair  first  made  at  Sedan. 

SEDATE=se.daV,  a.    Calm,  unruffled, 

Se-date'-ly,  ad.    Calmly,  without  disturbance, 

Se-date'-ness,  # .     Calmness,  tranquillity. 

SE-W-r/ON,  89:  «.    Act  of  composing.  [Coles.] 

Su/vI-tjys,  92,  105:  a.  and  «.  Assuaging,  cob- 
posing:— ».  a  medicine  for  moderating  excess  of 
animal  energy.  ■    *—"**■■  *" 

SEDENTARY,   8«d'-eVt«r-&>,  a.    Occupied  in 

Sed'-en-tar-i-ly,  ad.    In  a  sedentary  manner 

qS^****??*"9  *'    State  ofbein*  ■ede»«^- 
b*,DGE=8«dge,  #.    A  growth   of  narrow    flag*;  a 

narrow  flag.  • 

Sedpd,  114:  a.    Composed  of  sedge. 
Sed^gy,  a.    Overgrown  with  sedge. 
SEDIMENT,  rfd'-e-m&it,  92,   105:   #.  TW 

which  subsides  or  settles  at  tlte  bottom. 
SEDITION,  s£-dish'-un,  89:  t.    A  tumult,   an 

insurrection,  a  popular  commotion. 
Se-di/'-ion-ar-y,  *.  a  promoter  of  sedition.  [Bp.  HalL] 
Se-d^-,ovs,  Hwh'-ua,  120)  a.  Promotinif  sedition! 
ge-dtf'-iojwi-ly,  ad.    With  focUous  turbulence. 
Se-di//-iott»-negs,  #.    Disposition  to  sedition. 
7oSEDUCE=84.duc,',I7a.    Tod^Hnde  Iro. 

the  right,  to  mislead,  to  tempt,  to  deprave,  to  deceive. 
Se-du'-cer,  «.    One  that  seduces ;  a  corrupter. 
Se-duce'-ment,  #.    Act  or  means  of  seducing 
Se-du'-a-ble,a.    Capable  of  being  spooned.  " 
SK-DU^/vB,105:a.    Tending  to  lead  -Uay. 
Se-duc'-/wn,  89  :  t .    Act  of  seducing. 
SEDULOUS,  aSd'-a-lu.,  147, 120 :  a. 

diligent,  laborious,  industrious. 
Sed'-u-lowa-ly,  ad.    Assiduously. 
Sed'-u-loirs-ness,  #.    Quality  of  being  sednlon.. 
Se^u'-h-t^S-l:  s.    SiMhUousnc*.  [Hooker. j 
b!Ll!,==8ea,  f.  (Compare  Seat.)  The  seat  of. 
r«Tpp  form«riy.  U'e  »eat  of  power  generally. 

isfw^T'     l***1111"-     TopenJeebythe 
1  bAW=8aw,     Wye;  to  be  in  the  habH  of 
»KEN«8ein.  I  to  descry ;  to  observe ;  to 


look  well  after ;  also,  to  look  at.  WW|  w 

See!  mterj.  Lo!  look!  behold! 

552  r  f    p    .  ia^.  peod  .  j  go,  t.e.jew,  55:  a,  c,  \,  Ac  mule,  171. 


SEG 

Seen,  *    Veiled,  skilled.  [Shnks.  Dryden.] 

Seeding,  #.  and  cony.  Sight,  vision : — conj.  Since ; 
it  being  m  that 

Seer=*set'-cT,  s.  One  who  mm  ;  one  who  foresee* — 
a  prophet. 

SEED— setd,  «.  The  substance,  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  nature  prepares  for  the  reproduction  awl  con- 
servation of  the  species;  first  principle;  principle  of 
production;  progeny, race. 

7b  Seed,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  grow  to  maturity  so  as  to 
shed  the  seed ;  to  shed  the  seed  ^-acL  To  sow. 

Seed'-ed,  a.    Bearing  seed ;  interspersed  with  seed* 

Seed'-ling,  «.  A  plant  jost  sprang  up. 

Seed'-ness,  t.  Seed-time.  [Shake.] 

Seed'-y,  a.  Abounding  with  seeds ;  running  to  seed ; 
in  cant  language,  having  poor  or  worn-out  apparel ; 
having  a  flavour  as  of  seeds. 

M&~  The  compounds  are  See*  bud,  (the  rudiment  of 
the  fruit;)  Seed'-eake;  Seed" -coat,  (outer  coat  of  a 
seed ;)  Serf- leaf;  SeefKp  or  8eed*4op,  (the  vessel  in 
which  the  sower  carries  the  seed ;)  Seed -lob*;  Seed*- 
pearl,  (very  small  pearls ;)  SeedF-plot,  (the  nursery  in 
a  garden ;)  Seeds' -man.  (he  that  sows,  or  that  sells 
seed;)  Seef-tine;  Seed*  vessel;  &c 

SEEING.— See  under  To  See. 

7b  SEEKaeseac,  1  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  look  or 

Bouqht,  gtwt,  126 :    >  search   for,    often   with 

Bought,  slut,  162:  J  out;    to  endeavour  to 

gain ;  to  go  to  find ;  to  pursue  by  machinations : — 

neu.  To  make  search ;  to  make  pursuit;  to  endeavour 

or  endeavour  after. 

Seek'-er,  «.  One  who  seeks ;  specially,  a  sect  in  Crom- 
well's time  who  professed  no  determinate  form  of 
religion. 

Seek  -8or-row,  8  :  s.  A  self- tormentor. 

To  SEE  Luteal,  v.  a.  To  close  as  the  eyes  of  a  wild 
'hawk  in  training;  hence,  to  hoodwink. 

To  SEEL—seal,  v.  n.  To  lean  on  one  side.  [Obs.] 

SEEL—sed,  «.  Season,  time.  [Obs.  or  local] 

SbeiZ-f,  a.  Happy,  prosperous ;  thence,  inoffensive, 
harmless ;  aud  hence,  simple,  silly.  [Obs.] 

To  SEEM=seam,  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  appear,  to  have 
semblance;  to  fee  specious:  It  teems,  it  appears,  used 


in  slight  affirmation,  very  often  with  irony  >—acL  See 

lower. 
Seem'-eT,  # .  Onp  that  carries  an  appearance. 
Seem'-ing,  «.  Appearance,  semblance;  opinion. 
Seem'-ingp-ly,  ad.  In  appearance,  in  semblance. 
Seem'-ing-ness,  #.  Appearance,  plausibility. 
To  Seem,  v.  a.  To  beseem.  [Spenser.] 
Seem'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Decent,  becoming;  fit, proper : 

— -adv.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 
,Seem'-li-ne88,  «.  Decency,  decorum,  grace. 
Seem'-less,  a.  Unseemly,  indecorous. 
Seem'-li-hed,    s.     Comely  appearance.     [Chaucer. 

Spenser.] 
SEEN,  SEER.— See  under  To  See. 
SEERWOOD.— See  Sear. 
SEESAW=»seV-s£S&,  t.  A  reciprocating  motion. 
To  See'-saw,  v.  n.  To  move  with  leciprocatiug  motion. 
To  SEETHE^settifc,  189,  171:  v.  a.  and  n. 

(See  Sod,  Sodden,  below.)  To  boil,  to  decoct  in  hot 

Uquor :— nee.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  to  be  hot. 
Seeth'-tT,  36  :  •.  One  that  seethes ;  a  boiler. 
1  Sod,  (s5d)  pret.  I  seethed.  [Obs] 
Sod'-den,  114:  part.  Seethed.  [Obsolescent.] 
S  EG  A  R.— See  Cigar. 
SEGMENlWseY-me'nt,  $.      (Compare     Secant; 

also  Sectile,  Sec.)  Part  [of  a  circle]  cut  off  by  a  chord. 
SEGN1TY,  Begf-ne-te^  105  :  #,  Sluggishness. 
To  SEGREGATE-se^-re-gati,  92:  v.  a.  To 

set  apart,  to  separate  from  others :  it  occurs  as  an  adj. 

Seg^-re-ga^-fton,  89 


SEL 

SE1GN  lOR,  a&n-yor',  1 03, 1 57,  146 :  t.  A  title 
of  honour  equivalent  to  Lord,  prevalent  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe :  the  Grand  Seigmor  is  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

Sejgn'-IOR,  t.  Lord  of  a  manor.  [Obs.] 

S«^n'-i'or-y,  #.  A  lordship,  a  territory. 

S«»t?n'-ibr-age,  «.  Authority. 

7b  Srtyn'-ibr-ize,  v.  a.  To  lord  over.  [Fairfax.] 

Setpn-eur'-t'-a),  (setn-urt'-e-al)  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  lord  of  the  manor;  independent. 

SElNE=aetn,  103,  189 :  #.  A  fishing-net.  [Csrew.] 

SEiT  Y,  »e'.e-te^  ••  Thing  peculiar  to  himself.  [Tatl.] 

Tb  SEIZE=setz,  103, 189  :  v.  a.  To  take  hold  of, 
to  gripe,  to  grasp ;  to  take  possession  of  by  force ;  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  by  law ;  to  make  possessed, 
to  put  or  to  be  in  possession  of;  to  fasten,  to  fix,  with 
on  or  upon,  an  application  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a 
neuter  verb:  To  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession  of. 

Seiz'-er,  s.  One  who  seizes,  generally. 

Seiz'-or,  «•  One  who  takes  possession.  [Law.] 

Seiz'-in,  «.  Act  of  seising ;  thing  possessed.  [Law.] 

Sebt'-wre,  (aeezh'-'oor,  147)  t.  Act  of  seising; 
thing  seised;  act  of  taking  forcible  possession ;  gripe ; 
catch. 

SEJEANT,se'-iant,a.  Sitting.  [Herald.] 

SEJUGOUS,  se-jW-gus,  120  :  a.  Yoked  as  to 
its  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  [Botany.] 

SEJUNG1BLE,  se-iuu'-je-bl,  101 :  a.  That  may 
be  disjoined :  hence,  Sejuntftion,  («.) 

SELAH=se'-l5\i,  s.  A  word  which  often  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  said  to  imply  a  pause  in  singing. 

SELDOM=»seT-dom,  ad.  Rarely,  not  often  :  Mil- 
ton nses  it  as  an  adjective. 

Ser-dom-ness,  t.  Rareness.  [Hooker.] 

Sbl'-coPTH,  (-COO&,  125)  a.  Rarely  known.  [Obs.] 

Sei.d'-shoitn,  (-shAm,  108)  a.  Seldom  shown. 
[Shaks.] 

To  SELECT—se-le'ckt',  v.  a.  To  choose  in  pre- 
ference  to  others  rejected. 

Se-lect',  a.  Selected ;  nicely  chosen ;  choice. 

Se-lecf-ness,  #.  8tate  of  being  select 

Se-lect'-ed-ly,  ad.  With  care  in  selection. 

Se-lect'-or,  38  :  #.  One  who  selects. 

Se-lec'-Zton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  culling ;  choice. 

SELENIATE,  SELENIC,  &c.— See  in  the  next 
class. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  sel'-e-nog^-rd-fe^  87, 
163 :  #..  A  description  of  the  moon. 

Sel'-e-no-gra/>A"-ic,  88:  a.  Belonging  to  seleno- 
graphy :  SefenographPrical  is  the  same. 

Sk-lb'-ni-um,  90 :  s.  A  substance  supposed  to  be  a 
metal,  classed  between  sulphur  and  tellurium,  to 
which  the  name  has  been  given  from  its  relation  to 
tellurium,  and  its  lustre,  though  its  colour  is  a  gray 
dark  brown. 

Se-len'-ic,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  selenium,  or  ex- 
tracted  from  it ;  as  Selenie  acid. 

Se-le'-  nt-ate,  t.  A  compound  of  selenie  acid  with  abase. 

Sbi/-b-nite,9'2  :  s.  A  subspecies  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  reflects  the  moon's  light  with  brilliancy. 

Sel'-e* nitric,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  selenite. 

Ski/-k-Ni"-u-RBT,  t.  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
selenium,  silver,  and  copper. 

SELF=s€lf,  sing.  \  a.  and  t.  Very, 

SELV  ES,  s«lvz,  pi.  189, 151:1  particular ;  this 
above  others ;  one's  own,  relating  or  restricted  to  the 
individual: — s.  One's  own  individual  person;  an  in- 
dividual or  particular  person  as  designated  by  the  eon- 
text  :  hence,  in  composition,  with  my,  tliy,  him  for  his, 
£hem  for  their,  Sec,  it  forms  so  many  personal  pro- 
nouns reciprocal. 
Se1f-ish,  a.  Attentive  only  to  one's  own  interest, 
void  of  regard  for  others. 


8.  Separation  from  others. 
The  sigass  Is  aaad  after  mode*  of  tpcMing  that  bavs  bo  irregularity  of  sound 

Consonant*  i  mish-un,  i,  e.  minion,  165 :  yizh-un,  i,  e,  vision,  165 :  (/fin,  106 
553 


tiUfn,  166. 


SEMI- 


Self-Uh-ly,  ad.  In  a 

S*lf-ish-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  selfish:  old  au- 
thor* use  Self 'nest, 

OT»  Sxlf,  as  a  pre  Ax,  is  used  in  forming  compounds 
spontaneously :  as  Self-same,  (the  very  same :)  Self- 
o-base"-ment,  (abasement  of  one's  self;)  Self' -born, 

inot  born  of  others;)  Selfcontradic"tiont  (a  contra 
ictiou  of  itself,  or  a  repugnancy  in  terms ;)  Self'*de 


opl 

will,  obstinacy;)  &c.  Among  these  compounds,  Setf- 

heal  is  the  name  of  a  plant. 
SELION,  se'-li-on,  90 :  #.  A  ridge  of  land. 
SELL.— See  Self.  [B.  Jon. J  Still  used  in  the  North. 
SELL^sgll,  f.  A  saddle  ;  a  royal  seat  [Ob..] 
lb  SELL=s£U,  I  v.  a.  and  n.  To  give  for  a 

I  Sold,  soled,  116:  >  price;  to  betray  for  a  re* 
Sold,  soled,  116:  J  ward: — nets.  To  have  traf- 
fic with  one ;  to  be  sold. 
Sel'-leT,  36  :  t.  One  that  tells,  a  vender. 
SELLANDER=aSl'-lan-der,  #.  A  dry  scab  in  a 

horse's  hough  or  pastern. 
SELVAGE=s^l/-vAgc,  99  :  #.  The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
Sel'-vagrd,  114:  a.  Having  a  selvage. 
SELVES — See  Self. 

SEMAPHORE,  iSm'-er-rott,  92:  t.  A  «y«- 
bearer,— applied  as  a  name  to  a  sort  of  telegraph. 

Sbm'-^-tol  -o-or,  87 :  «.  The  doctrine  of  the  use 
of  signs,  particularly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the  operations 
of  thinking  and  reasoning',  comprehending  the  theory 
of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric 

(ST  A  term  in  single  use  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  In- 
serted among  the  authorized  words  of  a  language ; 
y<»t  this  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  remark  on  the 
pronunciation  here  assigned  to  it.  The  compounder 
of  the  word,  recollecting  the  long  e  in  the  Greek  word 
•Sftna,  had  accustomed  himself  to  say  Se'-matorogy ; 
but  while  his  treatise  was  going  through  the  press,  ne 
observed  that  Mr.  WoodfaU's  men.  from  the  devil  up 
to  the  reader,  called  it  Sem'aloV'ogy :  and  to  a  ten- 
dency of  our  language  so  plainly  indicated  (see  Prtn. 
92)  he  feels  himself  bound,  as  a  teacher  of  English, 
to  yield  his  little  piece  of  Greek  foppery,  as  an  exam- 

{tie  of  self-denial  to  those  whose  Greek  or  Latin  is  in 
ligher  repute,  and  who  have,  therefore,  less  occasion 
than  himself  to  exhibit  an  end  of  it  every  now  and 
then  through  a  button-hole. 

SEMBLANCE=eSm'-blanc4,*.  Likeness,  simi- 
litude, appearance,  show,  figure. 

Sem'-bla-blf,  101  :  a.  Like,  resembling. 

Sem'-bla-bly,  ad.    With  resemblance. 

Sem'-blant,  a.  and  t.  Like,  resembling.  [Prior.] 
— s.  Show,  figure,  resemblance.  [Spenser.] 

Sem'*bla-t»ve,  105  :  a.    Resembling,  fit.  [Shaks.] 

To  Sem'-ble,  v.  n.    To  make  a  likeness.  [Unusual] 

SEMI-,  A  Latin  word  which,  used  as  a  prefix,  sig- 
nifies halt 

Srm'-j-an"-nu-l^r,  a.    Half-rounded. 

Skm'-J-brkvb,  8.    Half  a  breve :  it  is,  at  present,  the 


longest  note  in  music,  a  breve  and  those  to  which  it 
had  relation  having  given  place,  without  any  change 
in  the  relations  themselves,  to  different  names :  the 
ancient  names  were  Maxim  =  2  Longs  =  A  Breves =8 
Semibreves^=lB  Minims:  the  modern  uames  are  Semi- 
breve  =  3  Minims  -  4  Crotchets = 8  Quavers  =  16  Semi- 
omoers. 

Sbm"-i-cir/-clje,  #.    A  half  circle. 

Sem"-»-cir,-cn-lar,  a.    Half  round. 

Sem"-j-c</-lon,  a.    naif  a  colon,  noted  thus  ( ; ). 

8bm'-J-di-aii"-r-tjzr1  t.    Half  a  diameter. 


•  Other  compounds  are  Sem'i<tcid"ifted;  Sem'i-am- 
plex"icaul,  (eubtacing  the  stem  halfway,  as  a  leaf;) 
£>*''-''<«*«'  Sem'i-ap"erture;  8em'i-a"rian;  Sem't- 
barbarusn;  Sem'i^aTcined ;  Sem't-ats" Irate ;  Srm'u 
cotum  aar,  (like  a  half-column,  applied  in  botany;) 

The  schemes  entire,  and  the  piinciple*  to  which  Um  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

F0Wei"  fSf"W^:  ch*P'-m5«:  pJ-P*:  !*•:  g»d:  j'55,  t.  e.jew,  55:  a,  e,  \,  &c,  mutt,  171. 
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Sem'Uompaer ;  8emfi+nutfemm ;  Sem'l  emlusTdeieai; 
Sem'i-deiefieal;  Sem,i-dfan<s'stm.Sem,iMae*emru.{em 
imperfect  fifth;)  Semfi-diaph',anonst  Seart-eVttW- 
•Aty ;  Sem?ud?'Ume,  (a  lesaer  third  in  music ;)  S*V>a» 
d outfit,  (an  office  or  feast  which,  in  the  Roman  bee- 
viary,  is  celebrated  with  leas  solemnity  then  *  donate 
one.  and  more  than  a  single  one ;)  Sem'ljto'ret ;  Semft- 
Jlos"cuUms;  Sem"i-/tu'id;Sem'i.Jbrm;  "Trni'f  in" dm  aiuf, 
Semni-htnar,  or  Sem't-tm^nary,  (resembling  a  half 
moon;)  SemTi  metal;  Sem'CefaqusT ;  fta^fa1; 
Sem'i*rbicnnl*r;  S*m\or"dt*aU;  Semfi+esTemnt 
Sem'io"v*e;  Sem'i^t^yaeui'ted;  Senfi+ed,  (half  foot 
in  poetry;)  Sem'i-f*d"aJ;  Sem'i-neUm^cid;  Sem'imiu 
mig  en'uus,  (of  a  middle  nature  between  primary  and 
secondary  formations  in  geology:)  Senri-qmar^ttk, 
(half  a  quartile,  or  90°,  an  aspect  of  the  planets;) 
Sem'i<pan~til*;  Sem'i*e*''tile  i  Semri^mt'msr.  (see  at 
the  explanation  of  Semibreve  above:)  Semfi-eam'^e; 
Sem'i-spher'ic ;  Sem'i-$phero%d"el;  Sem'i  ter^Ham, (ap- 
plied to  an  ague;)  Senfi-tom*;  &srt-tran*>p4> ;  SemH- 
tra*spa"rent;  Semfi-viCreons ;  Sem"i-9o'cm4 ;  SmTi- 
wnt/el,  (a  vocal  consonant  of  which  the  sound  Is  net 
much  obstructed,  as  I;)  etc 

SEMINAL,  «*m'4-n<Sl,  92,  105:  m.    Belonging 

to  seed ;  contained  in  the  seed :  Brown  sues  it  nb- 

stantively  to  signify  seminal  state. 
Sem'-t-nal"-t-ty,  84 :  «.    The  nature  of  wed ;  the 

power  of  being  produced.  [Brown.] 
Sem'-t-nar-y,  a.  and  s.    Belonging  to  seed : — *.  L 

seed-plot  j  seminal  state ;  causality :  are  also  lower. 
To  Sem'-t-nate,  v.  a.  To  sow,  to  propagate.  [WatnL] 
Sem'-i-rja"-/ton,  89 :  s.    Act  of  sentineling. 
Sem'-tned,  (-Ind,  114)  a.    Covered  as  with  seed*. 

[B.  Jon.] 
Sem'-i-nir'-i^cal,  a.    Productive  of  seed. 
Sem-in'H-ft-ca''-fftOD,  #.    Propagation  from  the  seed. 
To  Sem'-j-njr-izb,  v.  a.  To  sow  or  pant  [Disused.] 
Sem'-i-Dar-ist,  s.  A  priest  specially  iustrocted  in  the 

Roman  tenets :  also  called.a  Seminary. 
Sem'-t'-nar-y,  s.  Place  of  instruction,  a  school. 

SEMPERVlRENT«g£m'-p«-vIr**-t5^  43 : «. 

Always  flourishing,  evergreen. 
Setn'-per-vive,  •.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Skm'-P2-ter"-n^l,  a.    Eternal  in  futurity ;  etanaL 
Sem/-pi-ter/,-nr-ty,  s.    Future  eternal  dunbon. 
SEMPSTER,  mSm'-steT,  156:  #.    A  seamater. 
Sem//-8tress,  ».  A  woman  who  lives  by  noedle-wotk. 
SENARY,  se'-nar-^,  a.  Belonging  to  the  numbs 

six ;  containing  six. 
Sb-noc'-u-i.^k,  a.    Having  six  eyes. 
SEN  ATE^aSn'-aU,  99 :  s.    Literally,  an  iseembly 

of  elders ;  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  cousu't  lor  the 

public  good:  hence,  Seir"atehome'. 
Sen'-a-tor,  #.    Member  of  a  senate. 
Sen'-a-tor-ship,  # .    Office  or  dignity  of  a  senator. 
Sen'-o-to"-rt-al,  90:  a.    Belonging  to  or  befitting 

senators.  S*n'ato"rian  is  the  same,  bnt  at  ] 

used. 
Sen'-o-fc/'-ri-al-ly,  ad.    As  bseomea  a  i 
7bSEND=s*&udj  |  v.  a.  and  m.    To  despatch  [• 

I  SENT=s^nt,       >  person  or  thing]  from  ooe  place 
SENT-=85nt,      ]  to   another;  to   commission  by 

authority  to  go  and  act ;  to  grant,  or  to  inflict,  as  from 

a  distance;  toimmit;  to  diffuse;  to  shoot :- 


despatch  a  message ;  To  send  for,  to  require  by  i 
to  come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

Send'-er,  36  :  ».    One  that  sends. 

SENDAL=s£n'-dal,  #.    A  thin  silk.  [Chancer.] 

SENESCENCE«si-n£s'-B£nct,  a.  (Compare  Se- 
nate.) State  of  growing  old;  decay  by  time. 

Sk'-nii.b,  a.    Belonging  to  or  consequent  on  age. 

Se-nil'-i-ty,  92,  84 :  #.    Old  age. 

Se'-nt-or,  90  :  *.    One  older  than  another. 

Se'-M-or''-i-ttf,  #.   Eldership,  priority  of  birth :  ! 
spearo  uses  Se'niotg  under  the  form  Signwty. 
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SENESCHAL,  t«n'-&ih-al,  161 :  t.  One  who  in 
gnat  houses  had  the  care  of  feasts  or  of  domestic  cere- 
monies ;  and  afterwards  had  other  offices. 

SENGREEN«=s*n'-ereen,  t.   A  plant. 

SENILE,  &c,  SENIOR,  &c— 8ee  under  Senes- 
cence. 

8E  N  N  A— sS n'-ni  *•     Cathartic  leaf  of  a  tree. 

SENNIGHT,  seV-nit,  162,105:  *  (Contraction 

<   of  Seven-nights.)  A  week. 

SEN  OCULAR.'— See  under  Senary. 

8ENSATED,SENSATION.— See  in  the  next  class. 

SENSE  =s5nct,  153 :  a.  The  first  or  lowest  capacity 
of  the  mind,  that  by  which  corporal  impressions  are 
felt;  the  organs  of  this  capacity  In  man  being  reckoned 
Ave— the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  fingers,  the  nose,  and  the 
palate  or  tongue;  in  correspondence  with  which  the 
five  senses  are  sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste : 
In  this  distribution  the  touch  is  not  made  sufficiently 
comprehensive ;  for  not  only  are  the  fingers  organs  of 
touch,  but  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  not  only  da  sen- 
sations arise  from  the  contact  of  other  bodies,  out  from 
affections  of  the  nerves  and  musoles  when  no  percep- 
tible contact  occurs ;  indeed  if  we  include  as  belonging 
to  touch  all  the  sensations  which  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  other  senses,  it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
of  the  five ;  and  even  the  other  four  are  but  particular 
Modes  of  contact  or  touch;  note,  that  the  capacity  of 
sensation  does  not  necessarily  include  perception,  al- 
though in  most  brute  animals  it  is  instinctively  linked 
with  it,  and  in  man  the  same  union  is  gradually  formed 
by  the  operation  of  reason  and  the  force  of  habitual 
association:  (see  Perception:)  still  then  always  re- 
main cases  in  which  sensation  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  thing  except  the  consciousness  of  it ;  and  even  the 
consckmsnese  under  some  circumstances  may  be 
wanting :  (see  Consciousness.)  The  word  sense  is  also 
used,  secondly,  to  signify  susceptibility  of  emotion,  a 
capacity  generally  or  popularly  ascribed  to  the  heart, 
or  designated  by  the  word  soul;  and  thirdly,  to  signify 
the  intellect,  understanding,  or  power  of  judgement : 
for  both  which  see  lower  in  the  class  with  the  related 
words  in  each  application. 

Sen-sa'-Zion,  89:  s.  The  effect  produced  on  the 
sensorinm  by  something  acting  on  the  bodily  organs, 

Sen'-so-ted,  a.  Received  by  the  sensorinm  through  the 
senses.  [Hooke.]  Glanvil  uses  Sensed,  (senst,  IU,  143.) 

SenseMeas,  a.  Incapable  of  sensation :  see  other 
meanings  lower. 

Sen'-tt-blf,  a.  Capable  of  sensation ;  capable  of 
exciting  sensation:  (Milton  uses  it  substantively, 
Par.  L.,  II.  878:)  hence,  Sen'-stblff-ness,  and  Sen'-st- 
bil"-t-ty,  capability  of  sensation :  and  Sen'-si-bly,  in  a 
manner  capable  of  affecting  the  senses:  but  all  of 
them  hate  other  applications,  which  see  lower. 

Sen'-si'-tive,  105  :  a.  Alive  to  organic  affections  from 
external  things:  the  sensitive  plant  is  one  which 
shrinks  and  falls  on  bein;j  slightly  touched. 

Sen'-Bt-tive-ly,  ad.    In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Sen-s</-r»-um,   1  s.    The  seat  of  sensation,  almost 

Sen'-aory,  129 :  f  universally  supposed  to  be  in  the 
brain. 

Sfwy-tsj-al,  (•&n'-artoo-£l,  147)  a.  Affecting  the 
si  depending  on  the  senses;  not  Intellectual; 
I,  not  spiritual :  applied  to  a  person,  it  signifies 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  giving  way  to 
the  lower  appetites  of  men ;  luxurious ;  lewd. 

Sen'-su-al-ly,  ad.    In  a  sensual  manner. 

Sen'-fu-al-Ut,  «.    Oue  devoted  to  sensuality. 

To  Sen"-f*j-al-ize/,  v.  a.    To  give  up  to  sensuality. 

Sen'-ti<-al"-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.  Devotednees  to  the 
senses,  addiction  to  brutal  find  corporal  pleasures. 

Sen'-Mf-ows,  1 20 :  a.  Sensual.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Sen'-Ztent,  (sen'-gh'Snt,  147)  a.  and  «.  Having 
sensation : — s.  A  being  having  sensation. 

Sbnsb,  #•  Susceptibility  of  emotion,  more  properly 
called  Sensibility :  the  word  occurs,  however,  with  this 
mrauing. 

Seuse'-lcss,  a.  Wanting  sympathy,  as  "  the  srnseUst 
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grave  :*'  with  this  meaning,  as  applied  to  really  IbM- 
tectual  beings.  It  is  obsolete. 

Sen'-tt-blr,  a.  Liable  to  quick  emotion ;  taking  ox 
taken  quickly  to  heart :  see  also  above,  and  lower. 

Sen'-sji-bU-nes*,  #.  Painful  consciousness. 

Sen'-8t-bil"-i-ty,  84, 105  :  #.  The  quality  of  being 
easily  affected  :  see  also  above. 

Sen'-tt-ment,  s.  Sensibility :  see  also  lower. 

Sen'-t*-merj"-t<z),  a.  Abounding  with  or  giving  exer- 
cise to  sensibility ;  affecting  sensibility :  see  also  lower. 

Sen'-ti-men-taP-t-ty,  # .  Affectation  of  sensibility. 

Sknsb,  #.  Understanding  ;  strength  of  natural  reason  ; 
apprehension ;  reasonable  meaning ;  opinion ;  notion ; 
judgement;  conviction}  meaning,  import 

Sense/-f«l,  117  :  a.  Reasonable, judicious.  [Disused: 

Sense'-] ess,  a.  Wanting  understanding,  stupid;  con- 
trary to  reason :  see  other  applications  above. 

Sense'-less-nest,  «.  Folly,  absurdity,  stupidity. 

Sen'-si-ble,  a.  Judicious,  wise ;  convinced,  per- 
suaded i  hence,  8e*'sibleness,  judgement ;  and  Sen'- 
siUp,  judiciously ;  but  such  application  of  these  words 
belongs  only  to  colloquial  style:  see  their  proper 
meanings  higher. 

Sentence,  &c. — See  lower. 

Sen'-ti-ment,  t.  That  which  Is  entertained  by  the 
sense  or  understanding,  a  thought  or  opinion;  but 
more  properly  and  strictly,  a  direction  or  tendency  of 
thought,  in  producing  which  the  sensibility  is  con- 
cerned ;  hence,  any  disposition  of  mind,  such  as  love, 
bass,  hope,  admiration,  pride,  humility,  which  are 
passions  In  a  state  of  excitement,  but  are  called  sen- 
timents when  considered  as  only  tendencies  of  the 
mind ;  a  sentence  expressing  a  thought  moulded  liy 
one  of  these  tendencies :  see  another  application 
higher. 

Sbn'-tencb,  8.  A  judgement  er  decision  of  the  on- 
derstanding;  hence,  a  maxim,  an  axiom;  hence,  the 
decision  or  determination  of  a  judge,  ci\il  or  criminal ; 
doom ;  and  hence,  likewise,  so  much  of  a  discourse 
written  or  print od  as  the  mind  of  the  author  is  con- 
ceived to  deliver  at  once  without  a  pause  of  thought 

To  Sen'-tence,  v.  a.  To  pass  judgement  on;  to 
doom ;  to  express  in  a  short  energetic  manner. 

Sen-ten'-/tal,  (-ah'al,  147)  a.  Comprising  sen- 
tences.' 

Sen-ten'-Ziovs,  (-sh'us,  147)  eu  Abounding  with 
axioms  and  maxims ;  pithy  in  expression  ;  sentential. 

Seo-ten/-/*WB-ly,  oof.  In  a  sententious  manner. 

Sen-ten'-ftoMg-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  sententious  : 
Brown  uses  8enten'tios"ity. 

SENTINEL,  ten'-te-nSl,  105 :  #.  One  who  has 
to  perceive  the  approach  of  danger ;  Tan  etymological 
relation  of  the  previous  class;)  a  soldier  on  guard;  iu 
obsolete  use,  watch,  guard. 

Sen'-ter-y,  #.  A  sentinel ;  of  which  It  is  a  corruption. 

Sen'-try,  *.  A  sentinel :  contracted  from  8entery. 

Sen"-try-bar/,  188 :  a.  A  small  shed  for  a  sentry. 

SEPAL=8ev-f>ai,  #.  Part  of  a  calyx.  [Bot] 

SEPARABLE,  &C— See  In  the  ensuing  class. 

To  SEPARATE^seV-ar-ife,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
disunite,  to  divide;  to  make  a  space  between;  to 
withdraw:  to  set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose: — 
im«.  To  part;  to  be  divided. 

Sep'-ar-ate,  a.  Divided,  disunited. 

Sep'-ar-ate-ly,  ad.  Apart,  singly,  distinctly. 

Sep'-ar-ate-ness,  «.  8tate  of  being  separate. 

Sep'-ar-a"-/ton,  89 :  #.  Act  of  separating ;  stale  of 
being  separate  ;  disjunction  j  divorce. 

Sep"-ar-a'-ttat, «.  One  that  separates  himself,  par- 
ticularly  from  a  church;  a  dissenter. 

Sep"-<tr-a'-tor,  $.  One  that  separates. 

Sep"-ar-a'-tor-y,  a.  That  separates.  [Unusual.] 

Sep'-ar-a-blt,  a.  That  may  be  separated. 


Consonants: 
55S 


Sep'-ar-o-bltf-ness,  «•  Quality  of  being  separable. 

The  mkgm  2  U  used  after  modes  of  •petUag  that  bar*  bo  irregularity  of  sound. 

mtah-uo,  i.e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  L  e.  vision,  165  :  ttfn,  166:  then,  166. 
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Sep'-ar-a-bU//-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Separableness. 

SEPIMENT,   sSp'-i-mSnt,  (See  Sopium.)  *.  A 

hrdge. 
To  S£POSE,  s£-pozt',  151 :  v.  a.  To  set  apart 
Sep'-o-si/"-i©n,  89  :  9.  A  sotting  apart. 
SEPOY=se/-poy,  ».  An  Indian  who  is  employed  in 

the  infantry  of  a  European  power. 
SEPS=*8$ps,  s.  A  kind  of  venomous  eft. 
SEPT=8Spt,  f.  A  race  or  family.  [Irish  hist.] 
Sep-ta'-rj-,*,   9.  pi.    Nodules   of   calcareous  marl 

presenting  numerous  Assures. 
Sep/-tum,    9.    That    which   divides,    particularly    a 

membrano  of  an  organ:  this  is  the  parent  word  of 

the  others. 

SEPTANGULAR,  «e>tang'-g&.lar,  158:  a. 
Having  seven  angles. 

Skp-tkm'-hEH,*.  That  which,  among  the  Romans,  was 
the  seventh,  though  now  the  ninth  month  of  tho  year. 

Skp'-tkm-^r-f,  a.  and  #.  Consisting  of  #*»«■:— 
*.  The  number  seven. 

Sep-ten'-ot-al,  90  :  a.  Lasting teve*  yean ;  happen, 
ing  once  iu  seven  years. 

Skp-ten'-tri-on,  t.  and  a.  That  part  of  the  heavens 
in  which  are  the  seven  stars,  or  Charles's  Wain,— the 
north:— adj.  Northern. 

Sep-ten'-tn'-ou-al,  a.  Northern. 

Sep-ten'-tri-on-al-ly,  ad.  Northerly. 

Sep-ten'-trt-on-al"-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Northeillneaa. 

To  Sep-ten'-tn-on-ate,  v.  n.  To  tend  northerly. 

SkiV-foil,  156:  «.  A  srwn-leaved  plant. 

Ssp/-t/-lat"-kr-.4L,  a.  Having  seven  aides. 

Sept^in'-su-l^r,  a.  Consisting  of  seven  islands. 

Sep'-tu-ao^-b-n^r-k,  (-&d'-g4-nar-^)  a.  and  *. 
Consisting  of  seven  times  ten,  or  seventy :— *.  A  man  of 
seventy. 

Sep/-tu-a-ge8/'-i-mal,  a.  Consisting  of  seventy: 
Septuagesma  Sunday,  or  the  third  before  Lent,  takes 
Its  name  from  the  seventy  days  before  Easter,  reckoned 
from  one  of  the  days  in  the  week  preceding  it. 

Ser/-tu-<z-gint,  s.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  called  as  having  been  the  work  of  seventy 
(or  seventy. two)  interpreters. 

Skp'-tu-ple,  a.  Seven  fold. 

SEPTIC^sSp'-tfck,  a.  and  t.  Having  'power  to 
promote  putrefaction ;  generated  by  putrefaction  : 
Srptical  is  the  same:—*.  A  septic  substance. 

Sep-tic'-i-ty,  59  :  9.  Tendency  to  putrefaction. 

SEPULCHRE,  sSp'-ul-cur,  81,  92, 161,  159  : 

#.  A  grave,  a  tomb. 
To  Sb-vuiS-chrb,  81 :  v.  a.  To  bury,  to  entomb. 
Se-pul'-cAral,   12:  a.  Pertaining  to  burial;  morra- 

mental ;  deep,  grave,  hollow. 
Sbp'-ul-turk,  147:  *.  Interment,  burial. 
SEQUACIOUS,  .i  kwa'-sh'ua,  188,  147:  a. 

Following,  attendant;  ductile,  pliant 
Se-f  ua'-cVoKS-ness,  *.  State  of  being  sequacious. 
Se-f  *ac'-*-ty,  (-kwaW-l-t&j)  #.  Sequaciousncts. 
Sk'-QURL,  s.  That  which  follows,  consequence. 
Sk'-qc/bnt,  a.  and  9.  Following ;  succeeding  ;  con- 

sequential:—*.  [Shaks.]  A  follower. 
Se'-yuence,  9.  Order  of  succession ;  series. 
To  SEQUESTER,  ai-kwftV-ter,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy ;  to  put 

aside;  to  withdraw;  to  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the 

owner  to  thnt  of  another ;  to  deprive  of  possessions  • 

nem.  To  withdraw. 
Se-yues'-tra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered. 
7b  Se-yt/es'-trate,  v.  a.  To  sequester. 
Se9/-wea-tra"-/ion,  (rick'-web-trS'-shun,  92, 89) 

s.  Act  of  sequestering ;  retirement  J 

Sey"-*eg-tra'-tor,38  :  #.  One  who  sequesters. 
The 
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SEQUIN,  se'-kwin,  t.  A  gold  coin  of  about  9«. 
SERAGLIO,  a^-ral'-yA,  157,  146  :  *.*4t#«llj. 

a  palace,  and  distinctively  that  of  the  Grand  Seignior; 

by  Europeans  it  is  generally  confounded   with  the 

harem,  and  hence   is  sometimes  used  40  signify  a 

house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery.     .* ' 
SERAPH,  sSr'-aT,  163:  iima.\    9.  (Seraph,  mar 
SERAPHIM,  M.ffim,ft.    )  also  be  used.)  An 

angel  of  fire,  or  of  the  highest  order. 
Se-ra»A'-ic,  88:1   „    .      .. 
Se-ra^'-i-cal,     }  a'  AngcUc  s  »°"  ;  """P"**-* 
SERASKlER/si-raV-kl-eT,  «.  A  Turkish  general. 
SERE.— See  Sear,  (dry.) 
SERE=seK,  9.  A  daw,  a  talon.  [Ob*.] 
SERENADE.— See  in  the  next  class. 
SERENE=*£-renc',  a.   and    s.    Clear;    placid. 

quiet;  unruffled;  a  foreign   style  or  title:— a.  The 

fresh  cool  air ;  but  old  authors  appear  to  lestrici  its 

application  to  a  cold,  damp  evening. 
To  Se-rene/,  v.  a.  To  calm,  to  quiet ;  less  properly, 

to  clear,  to  brighten. 
Se-reneMy,  ad.  Calmly;  coolly. 
Se-rene'-ness,  9.  Serenity :  Serenfitude  is  obc 
Se-ren'-t-ty,  92 :  9.  Calmness  with  clearness ;  peace ; 

evenness  of  temper:  Milton  uses  it  as  a  title  of  reaped. 
Sbr'-E-Nadk",   9.  Literally,  music    performed  on  a 

serene  night;  a  musical  performance  by  a  lover  to 

his  mistress  under  her  window. 
7b  Ser/.e-nade",  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  entertain  with 

nocturnal  music  :—ne*.  To  perform  a  serenade. 
SERF=serf,  9.  A  slave  attached  to  an  estate, 
SERGE=serg<,  33  :  #.  A  kind  of  woollen  elosk, 
SERJEANT,  sar'-jant,  167,  120:  *.  Formerly.*, 

officer  answering  to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  the 

hundred ;  a  title  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the  king's 

servants ;  more  commonly,  a  non-commissioned  officer 

of  the  army;  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 

Judge. 
SeV-jtant-ry,  9.  A  tenure  of  lands  of  the  king  by  a 

service  to  be  performed,  one  kind  of  which  is  called 

grand,  and  the  other  petit  serjeantry. 
Servant-ship,  9.  Office  of  a  serjeantV   this   has 

sometime*  been  called  Ser'-jean-cy. 
SERICEOUS,  si-rish'-'us,  147 :  a.  Pertaining 

to  silk ;  covered  with  silky  hairs,  as  a  leaf. 
SERIES,  sert'-Wez,  43, 101 :  9.  (The  plunlis  the 

same.)    Sequence,  order,  succession,  course. 
Se'-ri-a'/-tim,  [Lat.]  ad.  In  order. 
SERIOUS,  serc'4-us,  43, 120 :  a.  Grave. 

not  volatile ;  Important  weighty,  not  trifling. 
9e/-r*-ot«-ly,  ad.  Gravely,  solemnly. 
Se'-n-ot/s-ness,  9.  Quality  of  being  serious. 
SERMOCINATOR,  Ac— See  in  the  next  < 
SERMON  =  ser'-mdn,    9.   A  discourse  from  the 

pulpit ;  hence,  a  serious  exhortation. 
To  Ser'-mon,  v.  n.  To  sermonize. 
To  Ser'-mon-ize,  v.  it.  To  preach ;  to  make  sermons ; 

to  inculcate  rigid  rules. 
Skr-moc^-i-na'-tob,     59:     9.    A    speech-maker. 

[Howell.J 
Ser-moc/-i-na/,-^ion,  89 :  9.  A  speech-making. 
SERMOUNTAIN-8er,-mown-t*ui,#.  A  plant 

SEROUS=s5rt'-us,   43,    120:   a.   Pertaining  to 

serum,  thin,  watery. 
Se-ros'-i-ty,  84, 105  :  9.  Serum. 

Se/-rum,  [LatJ   #.    The  thin,  watery  part  of  lbs 
blood. 

SERPENT^ser'-pSnt,  9.  An  animal  that  more* 
by  undulation  or  a  winding  motion  without  lega; 
something  imagined  to  resemble  a  serpent;  as  *  con- 
stellation ;  an  instrument  of  music ;  a  f 
malicious  person. 

Ser'-pen-tine,  a.   and   s.    Resembling 
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winding:— *.  Name  of  a  herb:  Serpenthte-ttone  is  a 
stone  resembling  in  colour  a  serpent's  skin. 

To  Ser'-pen-tine,  v.  a.  To  wind  like  a  serpent: 
To  Ser'-pen-ttMe  is  the  same. 

Ser/-pen-ta"-ri-«,  #.  The  plant  snake-root. 

Ser*..pen-ta"-r*-rj*,  a.  A  constellation. 

Sbr-pi'-qo,  (ser-pi'-gA,  104)  •.  A  kind  of  tetter, 
the  ring-worm,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  creeping 
nature. 

Ser-pio^-t-nwa,  (g  soft)  a.  Affected  with  serpigo. 

SERRATED-seV-ra-tSd,  a.  Formed  with  jags. 
as  the  edge  of  a  saw :  Ser'rate  is  the  same. 

Ser/-ra-/«re>  (-tire,  147)  #.  Indenture,  as  the  teeth 
of  a  saw. 

SerAm-late,  109:  a.  Having  minute  teelh.  [Boi.] 

Ser-ra'-fton,  89 :  #.  Formation  in  shape  of  a  saw. 

To  SERRY=saeV-re^  v,  a.  To  crowd,  to  press  to- 
gether. [Milton.]    Bacon  uses  To  Stir. 

SERUM.— See  with  Serous. 

SERVANT.— See  in  the  next  class. 

7b  SERVE»serv,  189 :  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  work  for 
and  obey,  as  an  inferior  a  superior ;  to  be  subordinate 
to;  to  be  of  use  to ;  to  treat;  to  use ;  to  stand  in  place 
of  something  to:  in  a  special  sense,  to  supply  with 
food  ceremoniously :  in  a  theological  sense,  to  worship : 
To  serve  one's  setf  of  something  is  a  Gallicism  now 
quite  disused:— Nea.  To  be  a  servant  or  a  slave  ;  to  be 
in  subjection  j  to  attend  or  wait ;  to  be  under  military 
command;  to  conduce,  to  be  of  use,  to  suit;  to  mi- 
nister :  To  serve  an,  to  place  on  the  table ;  in  which 
sense  Shakspeare  and  others  of  his  time  use  To  serve 
in,  probably  from  the  notion  of  the  kitchen  bein«*  level 
with  the  dining-room,  which  is  now  usually  below  it : 
To  serve  out,  to  distribute  in  portions :  To  serve  a  writ, 
an  attachment,  am  execution,  Sec,  is  to  do  what  the  law 
requires  in  the  case,  which,  with  regard  to  a  writ,  is  to 
leave  it  with  the  party  te  whom  it  spplies :  To  serve  an 
office  is  to  go  through  its  duties. 

Ser/-v* r,  # .  One  who  meanly  complies,  as  a  Time- 
server;  a  salver,  or  piute. 

SerZ-ving,  part.  a.  Acting  as  a  servant:  hence. 
Serving-man,  and  Ser'ving-maid. 

Ser'-vant,  «.  One  who  serves, — the  correlative  of 
master,  used  of  man  or  woman ;  one  in  a  state  of 
subjection;  a  word  of  civility;  formerly,  a  suitor  or 
lover :  Shakspeare  has  used  it  as  a  verb. 

S2r/-vice,  (-vka,  105)  #.  The  business,  duty  ren- 
dered, office,  attendance,  or  condition  of  a  servant ; 
any  benefit  rendered ;  purpose,  use ;  obedience ;  em- 
ployment, specially  military  employment ;  also,  a 
military  achievement ;  act  on  the  performance  of 
which  possession  depends;  profcs<ion  of  respect; 
worship ;  in  special  senses,  a  public  office  of  devotion; 
or,  a  particular  portion  of  such  office ;  a  course  or 
order  of  dishes  :  see  also  after  the  present  class. 

Ser'-vtce-a-bl<s  101  :  a.  Useful,  officious. 

Ser'-vtce-o-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  serviceable. 

Ser'-Vice-a-ble-neaa,  s.  Quality  of  being  serviceable. 

SeK-vi-ent,  146 :  a.  Subordinate.  [Dyer.] 

SerAvile,  (-vil,  105)  a.  Held  in  subjection,  de- 
pendent ;  slavish,  mean  ;  cringing. 

Ser'-vtle-ly,  ad.  In  a  senile  manner. 

SerZ-vile-ness,  *.  Servility. 

Ser-vil'-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  State  or  quality  of  being 
servile  ;  mean  dependence ;  submission  from  fear. 

Ser'-vi-tude,  «.  Slate  of  a  servant ;  more  commonly 
of  a  slave:  Milton  uses  it  for  servants  collectively. 

SerZ-vt-tor,  s.  One  of  the  lowest  order  of  students  in 
the  Univrrsity  of  Oxford,  similar  to  the  sizar  at  Cam- 
bridge, whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  at  table  on  the 
fellows  and  gentlemen  commoners  :  hence.  Servi- 
tor ship. 

SESAME=8&js'-<3-m&$,  101  :  #.  A  white  grain  of 
India,  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is  expressed. 

SESQUIALTERAL,8g8V-kwi-&r-t6r-al,188 
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a.  Having  the  relation  of  lf  to  1,  or  as  much  and  half 
as  much  :  Ses'quiaf'ter  is  the  same. 

Ses^tfi-pli'-cate,  a.  Sesquialteral. 

Ses'-fia-pe-da'Mi-an,  90:  a.  Containing  a  foot 
and  a  half:  Se$"quipe'dal  is  the  same. 

SesZ-fW-tone,  s.  An  interval  of  three  semitones. 

Se*/-fl«i-du"-pli-cate,  a.  Having  the  relation  of 
Si  to  1,  or  twice  as  much  and  half  as  much. 

$et/-qui-tet"-tian,  (-sh'an,  147)  a.  Having  the  re- 
lation of  Ik  to  1,  or  as  much  and  a  third  of  as  much. 

SESS.— See  Cess:  SESSPOOL.— See  Cesspool. 

SESSILE,  »eV-ail,  105  :  a.  Having  a  sitting  po- 
sition,  or  as  if  sitting,appHed  in  botany  to  leaves,  &c, 
that  seem  to  sit  on  the  stem,  from  having  no  petiole  or 
footstalk. 

Slfl'-MON,  (s&h'-un,  147)  ••  A  silting;  the  sitting 
or  assembly  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  of  a  political  or  an 
academic  body.  &c. ;  (in  this  application  it  often  occurs 
in  the  plural,  when  magistrates  or  Judges  compose  the 
sitting  body  $)  the  space  for  which  an  assembly  sits 
with  no  other  interval  than  adjournments. 

SESTERCE  =seV-terc4,  *.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  two  and  a  half  of  a  sum.  or  of  a  weight ; 
hence,  a  coin,  originally  two  asses  and  a  half ;  and  a 
denomination  of  money  amounting  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  or  a  thousand  of  the  coin  Just  referred  to, 
making  about  £H  of  our  money. 

To  SET»s£t,  \  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put,  place,  or  teal 
1  Set— net,  >  in  a  natural  or  fitting  position ;  to 
S*T=8St,  J  put  or  place  generally;  to  fix  or 
make  motionless;  to  fix  or  establish;  to  regulate  or 
adjust;  in  special  senses,  to  adapt  with  notes;  to 
plant;  to  variegate  by  something  placed  or  fixed  in ; 
to  reduce  from  fracture  or  dislocation ;  to  bring  10  an 
edgo;  to  point  out  as  a  sporting  dog;  formerly,  to 
stake,  to  wager  with:— men.  To  apply  one  •  self,  or 
assume  a  posture  to  begin  something,  especially  a  pos- 
ture of  removal;  to  be  removed  or  seated  as  the  sua 
below  the  horison;  to  be  fixed;  to  become  fluid;  to 
sport  with  a  setting-dog  or  net.  This  verb,  both  in  an 
active  and  passive  sense,  is  variously  qualified  by  par- 
ticles ;  but  the  different  meaning  produced  is  not  a 
difference  in  that  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  context:  Te 
set  about,  to  apply  to;  to  begin:  To  set  again**,  to 
place  in  opposition  to :  To  eel  apart,  to  neglect  for  a 
season ;  to  segregate :  To  set  aside,  to  omit  for  the 
present ;  to  reject ;  to  annul :  To  $et  by,  to  omit ;  to 
regard :  To  set  doten.  to  explain ;  to  register ;  to  fix  on 
by  a  resolve ;  to  establish :  To  setjvrth,  to  send  on  an 
expedition ;  to  publish ;  to  display ;  to  arrange :  To  set 
forward,  to  promote ;  to  begin :  To  set  in,  to  put  m  a 
way  to  begin;  to  become  settled  In  a  particular  state : 
To  setoff,  to  decorate;  in  a  ueuter  sense,  to  start:  To 
set  on  or  upon,  to  incite ;  to  attack;  to  employ  as  in  a 
task ;  to  fix  the  attention ;  to  begin  a  march,  journey, 
or  enterprise ;  to  make  an  attack :  To  set  out,  to  assign ; 
to  publish ;  to  mark  by  boundaries ;  to  adorn ;  to  equip ; 
to  show ;  to  have  beginning ;  to  begin  a  course ;  to 
begin  the  world :  To  set  to,  to  apply  one's  self  to :  To 
set  up,  to  erect ;  to  enable  to  commence  as  in  a  new 
business;  to  put  in  power;  to  appoint;  to  placo  in 
view;  to  fix;  to  raise  by  the  voice;  to  advance;  in 
neuter  senses,  to  begin  a  trade  openly;  to  begin  a 
scheme ;  to  profess  publicly.  _ 

Set,  a.  and  *.  Regular,  not  lax ;  squared  by  rule : 
— s.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each  other,  and 
of  which  one  cannot  be  removed  without  detriment  to 
the  whole;  apparent  fall  of  the  sun.  or  other  heavenly 
body;  formerly,  a  wager,  a  game:  A  setduwn,  a 
powerful  rebuke  or  reprehension :  A  set-off.  a  demand 
on  the  other  side  against  a  previous  demand ;  a  coun- 
terbalance ;  also  a  recommendation  or  decoration ;  A 
set-to,  a  joining  in  contest  or  contention. 

Set'-ness, «.    Regulation,  adjustment. 

Set'-ter,  t.  One  who  sets  ;  as  a  tetter-on,  a  tetter- 
up,  a  setter-fart h,  &c ;  a  doe  that  sets  or  points  game; 
a  man  who  performs  an  office  similar  to  that  of  a 
setting-dog;  one  that  sets  music;  something  that  sets 
off,  Stc:  Setter-wort  is  a  species  of  plant. 
Set-tee/,  t.    That  on  which  several  persona  may  be 
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set  or  arranged, — a  Ions  Beat  with  a  back  to  it ;  also,  a 
vessel  common  in  the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck 
and  a  long  sharp  prow, 

Setf-ting,  #.  Act  of  patting  or  placing;  apparent  fall 
of  the  tun ;  inclosure,  aa  a  diamond  setting;  direction 
of  a  current  or  aea :  A  setting-dog,  a  pointer  or  setter. 

f9*  Some  of  the  compounds  are  plants,  as  Scf-wal:  bat 
8*? -foil  is  a  corruption  of  Sept'-foil,  which  see. 

SETACEOUS,  g£-ta'-sh'us,  147 :  a.  Set  with 
bristles  or  strong  hairs,  bristly. 

Sb'-TZ-form,  a.    Haying  the  form  of  a  bristle. 

Se'-tous,  120 :  a.    Bristly ;  as  a  setous  leaf. 

SETON— se'-t5n,  «.  A  wound  or  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  humors,  by  means  of  horse-hair  or  silk 
thread  drawn  through  the  skin. 

TfrSETTLE,  s^t'-tl,  101 :  v.  «.  and  n.  (Compare 
To  Set.)  To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  lime  of 
fluctuation  and  disturbance, — to  compose;  to  fix  in 
any  way  of  life,  or  in  any  place;  to  fix;  to  establish ; 
to  free  from  ambiguity;  to  make  certain ;  to  make 
close  or  compact ;  to  affect  so  that  the  dregs  sink  :— sea. 
To  become  fixed,  to  take  a  lasting  state ;  to  grow  calm ; 
to  fix  a  residence,  to  take  to  a  domestic  state ;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  deposit  feces  at  the  bottom ;  to  contract. 

Settle,  #.    A  seat  or  bench. 

Set'-tler,  36  :  #.  One  who  settles,  particularly  one 
who  settles  in  a  new  colony. 

Set'-tling,  #.    Settlement;  dregs. 

SetA-tltd-nesSj  #.    State  of  being  settled. 

Set'-tlt-meut,  «.  Act  of  settling;  state  of  being 
settled;  jointure  granted  to  a  wile ;  legal  residence  by 
which  relief  is  claimed  from  a  parish ;  place  where  a 
colony  is  established:  The  Act  of  Settlement  was  that 
of  the  12th  and  13th  William  1 1 1.,  which  fixed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne. 

SEVEN,  seV-vn,  114:  a.  and  s.    Six  and  one. 

Sev'-enM,  a.    The  ordinal  of  seven. 

Sev'-en/A-ly,  ad.    In  the  seventh  place. 

Sev'-en-fold,  (-fiuld,  116)  a.  and  ad.  Repealed 
seven  times  i—adv.  In  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

Skv'-en-nioht,  115  :  (colloq.  SeV-nTt)*.  A  week. 

SevVen-score,  t.    Seven  times  twenty. 

SrvVen-tbkn,  84 :  a.  and  «.    Seven  and  ten. 

Sev'-en-teenM,  a.    The  seventh  after  the  tenth. 

Sav'-BN-Tr,  a.  and  «.  Seven  times  ten :—  #.  The 
number  seventy ;  the  Septuagint 

Sev'-en-ti-e/A,  a.    The  ordinal  of  seventy. 

To  SEVER=sev'.er,  36 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  part 
forcibly  from  the  rest ;  to  divide ;  to  separate ;  to  keep 
distinct:—***.  To  make  a  separation;  to  suffer  dis- 
junction. 

Sev'-er-ance,  12  :  «.    Separation,  partition. 

Sev'-rr-jl,  a.  and  #.  In  its  primary  sense,  sepa- 
rate, disjoined;  hence  the  more  usual  meanings, 
distinct;  different;  divers,  many:—*.  State  of  sepa- 
ration ;  each  particular  singly  taken ;  in  old  use,  an 
enclosed  or  separate  place ;  also  a  piece  of  open  laud 
which  is  a  joint  property  of  the  landholders  of  a 
iwrish. 

Sev'-er-al-ly,  ad.    Distinctly  ;  separately. 

Sev'-er-al-ty,  s.  State  of  separation  from  the  rest : 
Sev'eraTity,  which  Bp.  Hall  uses,  means  distinction. 

To  Sev'-er-al-ixe,  v.  a.    To  distinguish. 

SEVERE=s£-vert',  a.  Rigid,  harsh;  sharp,  ri- 
gorous ;  regulated  by  strict  rules ;  grave,  sedate ;  close, 
concise;  painful,  afflictive;  cruel. 

Se-vereMy,  ad.    With  severity. 

Se-ver'-i'-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  State  or  quality  of  being 
severe;  rigour;  austerity;  strictness;  hardness;  sharp- 
ness of  punishment ;  cruel  treatment. 

7b  SEW,  su.— See  To  Sue.  [Spenser] 

To  SEW,  so,  108  :  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  join  by  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  thread  :—neu.  To  join  something  by 
using  a  needle  and  thread :  To  sew  up,  to  enclose  in 
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any  thing  sewed:  In  an  active  sense.  To  $*w  appears 
once  to  have  meant  to  drain  [a  pond]  for  Hah. 

tV  This  is  a  regular  verb,  and  sown  for  a*****  a  bar- 
barism :— See  To  Sow. 

SeV-er,  36:  a.  One  who  sews:  old  authors  use 
Sew'sterfor  a  woman  that  sewst  see  also  the  neat 
two  classes. 

SEWER=su'-*r,  110,  36:  :  An  ancient  officer 
that  served  up  a  feast 

SEWER,  affSr,  149,  133 :  #.    A  drain. 

SEX,  seeks,  188 :  #.  The  property  by  which  any 
animal  is  male  or  female;  womankind*  by  way  of 
emphasis. 

Ser^tt-al,  (seck'-shoo-al,  147)  a.  DUtirjgulshinf 
the  sex ;  arising  from  the  difference  of  the  sexes. 

SEXAGESIMAL,  secks^-geW'-e-uiai,  188: 
a.  That  completes  six  tens,  the  sixtieth ;  numbered  by 
sixties:  Sexagesimal  fractions  are  those  whose  deno- 
minators proceed  in  the  ratio  of  sixty :  .Sfrraerti'ms 
Sunday,  the  second  before  font,  takes  its  name  from 
the  sixty  days  before  Easter  reckoned  from  one  of  the 
days  in  the  week  preceding  it 

Sbx-ag'-b-n^r-f,  (g  soft)  a.    Sixty. 

Sej>ay/-e-na"-ri-an,  90 :  «.    A  person  aged  sixty. 

Sbx-ajZ-qu-l^r,  158 :  a.  Having  six  angles,  hex- 
agonal:  Sex-angled  is  the  same. 

Sex-an'-gu-Iar-ly,  ad.    With  six  angles. 

Sbx-deC-j-val,  59:  a.  Having  six  faces  in  the 
middle  and  summits,  which  make  ten  in  alL  [CrystalL] 

Sbx-bn'-ni-^l,  a.  Lasting  six  years;  liappenmg 
once  in  six  years :  hence.  Sexenniallm,  (orfa.) 

SrV-kid,  a.    Stx-cleft  [Bot] 

Sex-loc'-u-l^k,  a.    Sur-ccllcd.  [Bot] 

Sea7-tain,  a.    Stanza  of  six  lines. 

Sej^-t^NT,  f.  The  sixth  part  of  something ;  hence, 
the  sixth  of  a  Roman  as ;  the  sixth  of  a  circle ;  an 
instrument  like  the  quadrant,  but  compmhendiBg 
only  60°  instead  of  90°. 

Sey-tar-y,  «.  The  sixth  part  of  a  Roman  congios, 
which  was  a  little  more  thau  a  gallon :  see  also  lower. 

Sb*'-T7I,e,  105:  s.  The  aspect  of  two  planets  which 
are  60°,  or  two  signs,  apart 

SBV-Tr>PkE,  101 :  a.    Sixfold. 

SEXTARY,  secka'-tar4u.,  188 :  «.  The  same  a* 
Sacristy :  Sex' try  is  the  same :  see  also  above. 

Sea/-ton,  s.    A  sacristan ;  a  grave-digger. 

Sor'-ton-ship,  s.    Office  of  sexton. 

SEXUAL.— See  under  Sex. 

SHABBY,  shaV-he^  a.  Mean  as  regards  attire, 
worn,  giving  the  notion  of  poverty ;  also  paltry,  low, 
mean  in  conduct :  To  SAab,  to  play  mean  tricks,  is  a 
cant  word  now  disused. 

Shak/-b*-ly,  ad.    In  a  shabby  manner. 

Shaty-bt-nesg,  t.    State  of  quality  of  being  shabby. 

S  H  ACK  =shack,  # .  That  which  remains  or  is  allowed 
for  pasturage  after  harvest 

To  SHACKLE,  shaV-ki,  101 :  v.  a.  To  chain,  u 
fetter,  to  bind. 

Shac'-kles,  143:  s.pl.   Fetters,  chains. 

SHAD.— See  Chad. 

SHADDOCK  =8had'-dock,  t.    Sort  of  orange. 

SHADE=8hadc,r.  The  interception  or  interruption 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  darkness,  obscurity;  coolness,  an 
effect  of  shade;  protection,  shelter;  an  obscure  place. 
as  in  a  grove  or  wood;  umbrage;  parts  of  a  picture 
not  brightly  coloured ;  a  gradation  of  light  j  a  variety 
of  colour;  the  shadow  of  any  figure  on  the  part  oppo- 
site the  light ;  a  spirit  a  ghost,  manes. 

To  Shade,  v.  a.  To  screen  from  light ;  to  overspread 
with  darkness;  to  paint  with  dark  colours;  igura- 
tively,  to  screen  from  injury,  to  protect 

Sha'-der,  s.    He  or  that  which  shades. 

Sha'-dy,  a.    Full  of  shade,  sheltered. 

Sha'-di-ness,  # .    State  of  being  shady. 
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SsAl/-Ofr,  (sh£d'-o,  125)  #.  That  representation  of 
a  body  which  is  caused  on  one  aide  when  it  intercepts 
a  bright  light  on  the  other ;  inseparable  companion ; 
opacity,  darkness*  shade;  protection,  shelter;  dark 
part  of  a  picture;  imperfect  and  faint  representation, 
opposed  to  substance;  type ;  a  ghost,  a  spirit ;  Shadow 
ffros/  is  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  grass. 

To  Shad'-ow,  v.  a.  To  shade ;  to  mark  in  shadows ; 
to  represent  imperfectly  or  typically. 

Shad'-otf-ing,  #.    A  shading  ;  a  typifying. 

Shad'-ow-y,  105:  a.  Full  of  shade;  typical;  un- 
substantial; dark,  opaque. 

Shad'-otp-MieM,  «.    8tate  of  being  shadowy. 

SHAFT=sh4ft,  11 :  «.  Something  of  a  shape  that 
shoots or  rises  upward,  something  straight;  heuee,  sn 
arrow;  the  body  of  a  column ;  spire  of  a  church;  pole 
of  a  carriage;  handle  of  a  weapon;  a  narrow  perpen- 
dicular pit.  ^  ^ 

Shaft'-ed,a.    Having  a  handle.  [Heraldry.] 

SHAFTMENT-shaft'-mSnt,*.  Span-measure. 

SH  AG— shSg,  t.  Rough  woolly  hair ;  a  woolly  cloth ; 

Erhaps  with  a  different  etymology,  the  name  of  a  sea 
d:  Shakspeare  uses  Shag  for  Shaggy. 
To  Shag,  v.  a.    To  make  shaggy.  [Thomson.] 
Shag'-yy,  (-gvity  77)  a.    Rough  with  long  hair ; 

hence,  rough,  rugged. 
Shair/-o>-neas,   #.    State  of  being  shaggy:    Shag'- 

yed-ness  occurs  with  the  same  meaning. 
SHAGREEN  =sh<i-jrre<n',*.    Skin  of  a  kind  of 
Ash,  or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it,  also,  but 

* terly,  spelled  C'       ' 

>  Shagreen  is  i 
grin:  see  under  CH=SH 


nsh,  or  skm  made  rough  in 

less  properly,  spelled  Chagrin  or  Chagreen :  on  the  other 

hand.  To  Shagreen  is  an  nni  ~ 


nproper  speMug  of  To  Cha- 


SHAH«shi\l,  9.  King,  a  Persian  word. 

To  SHAlLsshaM,  v.  n.    To  walk  sidewise.  [Obs.] 

7b  SHAKE=-shakt,  lv.a.  and  a.  To  cause  to 

1  Shook,  «hd6k,  1 18 :  Imove  with  quick  vibra- 
Shaken,  sha'-kn,  114 :  jtion;  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble ;  to  throw  down,  from,  or  off,  with  or  without 
the  qualifying  particles j  to  weaken ;  to  make  afraid : — 
*«*.  To  be  agitated;  to  totter;  to  tremble  :  To  shake 
hands  Is  often  used,  not  literally,  but  figuratively,  in  the 
sense  of  to  take  leave ;  often  in  that  of  to  join. 

Shake,  #.  Concussion  suffered;  impulse;  vibratory 
motion;  junction  and  motion  of  hands;  a  lengthened 
trill  with  two  notes. 

Sha'-kcr,  #.  He  or  that  which  shakes;  one  of  a  sect 
in  America,  so  called  from  the  agitation  or  movements 
which  characterize  their  wo  is  hip;  among  other  sin- 
gular opinions,  they  hold  that  all  commerce  of  the 
sexes  is  contrary  to  Christianity,  whether  with  or 
without  marriage. 

Sha'-king,  «.  Act  of  vibrating ;  concussion. 

Sha'-ky,  a.  Cracked  by  heat  or  drought.  [Carpentry.] 

SH  ALE=*ghal«,  s.  A  husk,  the  natmal  case  of  car* 

•     taiu  seeds ;  a  slaty  substance  resembling  coal,  named, 

probably,  from  breaking  in  scales  like  certain  shells. 

I  SHALL«sh&l,  1 12 :       \  v.  n.    I    intend  to; 

I  SHOULD,  shftd,  127:  J  I  am  in  a 
in  the  second  aud  third  persons,  must. 

t9»  Shall  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  future  tense  in  our 
language,  and  will  usurps  its  place  only  to  prevent 
ambiguity.  When  a  speaker  says  "  I  shall  die,"  he 
means  that  the  event  is  to  occur  by  the  course  of 
nature ;  when  he  says  "  I  shall  go,"  he  means  either 
an  outward  compulsion  through  which  he  shall  go,  or 
his  own  will  through  which  he  shall  go:  thus  there  is 
a  doubt  attached  to  the  latter  phrase,  but  a  doubt  of 
little  moment,  or  easily  solted  by  the  context :  in  the 
second  or  third  person,  if  a  speaker  were  to  use  skill 
with  similar  intentions,  and  say  '*  Thou  shalt  die," 
"  He  shall  go,"  we  should  be  liable  to  interpret  his 
meaning  not  as  a  declaration  of  what  is  to  take  place 
by  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  will  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  but  of  what  is  to  ensue  by  the  will 
of  the  speaker,  which  would  not  be  a  simple  future, 
but  a  threat  or. a  promise;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this 


to; 
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misinterpretation  that  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
we  indicate  the  simple  future  by  will  instead  of  shall; 
as,  I  shall  go,  thou  wilt  go,  he  will  go ;  we  shall  go, 
you  will  go,  they  will  go:  but  this  form  generally 
gives  way  when  the  cause  that  produced  it  no  longer 
requires  the  anomaly,  shall  resuming  its  office  as  the 
indication  of  simple  futurity  even  in  the  second  and 
third  persons,  when  the  context  or  some  transposition 
guarantees  no  more  than  its  intended  effect;  e.  g. 
"  Shall  you  go?"   *  He  thinks  that  he  shall  go." 

Shii/'-j.j-shai/-l/,  105 :  ad.  Shall  I.  or  shall  I  not  ? 
To  stand  shillishalli  is  to  stand  hesitating. 

SHALLOON==sh£l-lSon',  #.  A  slight  woollen 
stuff,  originally  made  at  Chalons. 

SHALLOP=sh*l'-lop,  $.  A  small  boat. 

SHALLOW,  amtl'-lo,  125 :  a.  and  #.  Not  deep ; 
not  intellectually  deep;  not  very  wise;  empty  ;  silly: 
Bacon  uses  it  for  not  deep  of  sound.   Shallow-brained, 

"  empty,  foolish,  trifling :— *.  A  shoal,  a  shelf,  a  flat. 

To  Shal'-Iotf,  v.  a.  To  make  shallow.  [Young.] 

Shal'-lotP-ly,  ad.  Without  depth;  foolishly. 

Shal'-lotp-neas,  * .  Want  of  depth. 

S HALM.— See  Shawm. 

SHALOT«shd-18t',  «.  Sort  of  onion,  eschalot 

To  SH  AM=sh£m,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  a  pre 
tence  of  in  order  to  deceive ;  to  trick,  to  cheat ;  to  ob- 
trude by  fraud  :—**».  To  pretend ;  to  make  mocks. 

Sham,  x.  and  a.  A  trick,  an  imposture: — a.  False, 
counterfeit,  pretended. 

Sham'-mer,  *.  One  that  shams. 

SHAMBLES,  sham'-blz.  101,  143:  t.pl.  Pro- 
perry,  the  tables  or  stalls  where  butchers  expose  meat 
lor  sale;  a  slaughter-house. 

SHAMBLING»sh*m'-bling,  a.  and  $.  Scam 
bling,  moving  awkwardly :— #.  Act  of  moving  awk- 
wardly. 

SHAME— sharju,  $.  The  passion  felt  when  a  per- 
son is  conscious  that  others  know  or  see  what,  for  the 


sake  of  reputation  or  from  modesty,  was  meant  to  be 
kept  concealed,— a  passion,  of  which  the  usual  outward 
indication  is  blushing ;  the  cause  or  reason  of  shame  j 
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infliction  of  shame. 

To  Shame,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  ashamed ;  to  dis- 
grace  :—neu.  To  be  ashamed. 

Sha'-mer,  #.  He  or  that  which  shames. 

Shame'-ful,  117:  a.  Disgraceful;  raising  sham*. 

Shame'-fiil-l*/,  ad.  In  a  shameful  manner. 

Shame'-fsjl-ness, *.  Disgracefulness. 

ShameMess,  a.  Wanting  shame ;  immodest. 

ShameMess-ly,  ad.  Impudently  ;  without  shame. 

ShameM  ess-new,  «.  Want  of  shame,  immodesty. 

Shamk'-faczd,  (-fa%st,  1 14,  143)  a.  Bashful. 

Shame'-fac#<t-le/,  ad.  Bashfully;  modestly. 

ShamV-facetf-ness, ».  Baahfulness;  modesty. 

SHAMMY,  sham'-me^,  s.  A  kind  of  leather  ori- 
ginally dressed  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  ofteu 
wrongly  spelled  Shamois. 

To  SHAMPOO^sham-pGo*,  v.  a.  To  press  the 
joints  and  rub  the  limbs  after  the  Bast  Indian  manner, 
in  order  to  restore  from  lassitude  or  pain. 

Sham-pooMng,  «,  The  operation  of  pressing  the  joints, 
8ec,  particularly  after  a  warm  bath. 

SHAMROCK«sh*m'-rack,  s.  The  Irish  name  for 
three-leaved  grass:  see  Leek. 

SHANK,  shftngk,  1 58 :  *.  The  middle  joint  of  the 
leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  instrument ;  it  is  also  used 
as  the  name  of  a  herb :  Snantf-painter  is  the  rope  that 
holds  the  shank  of  the  anchor. 

Shankev/,  (sh&nkt,  114)  a.  Having  a  shank. 

SHAN KER.— See  Chancre,  under  CH=SH. 

SHANSCRIT.— See  Sanscrit. 

SHANTY.— See  Janty. 

To  SHAPE=*shap<,  v.  a.  and  ».  (The  old  part,  is 
Shapen;  and  Spenser  sometimes  uses  Suopo  as  the 
The  sign  =  is  ustd  after  mode,  of  spelling  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

miah-un,  t,  e.  jmMw*,165:  vizh-un,if  e.  virion,  165:  (fcin,166:  t&fo,  166. 


which  cuti,  as  the  blade 
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©rrf.)  To  mould,  to  form ;  to  cast,  to  regulate,  to  ad* 
just;  in  an  old  sense,  to  make,  to  create:— neu.  To 
square,  to  suit 

Sha'-pto,  114  :  part.  Shaped.  [Obs.] 

Shape,  t.  Form,  external  appearance,  especially  the 
form  of  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  being,  as  moulded  into 
form ;  idea,  pattern :  Shape'smith,  a  ludicrous  word 
for  one  who  undertakes  to  improTC  persons'  shapes. . 

ShapeMy,  a.  Wep-formed. 

ShapeMi-ness,  «.  Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

ShapeMess,  a.  Wanting  form  r  wauting  symmetry. 

ShapeMess-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  shapeless. 

SHARD=shard,  33:  s.  (Compare  To  Share.) 
Something  sheared  or  broken  o(T;  a  fragment,  as  of  a 
broken  vessel;  an  egg-shell;  hence,  the  sheath  that 
covers  the  wing  of  an  insect ;  Spenser  uses  it  for  a  frith 
or  part  separated  as  it  were  from  the  sea :  as  the  name 
of  a  plant  and  of  a  fish,  its  etymology  is  different.  [Obs.] 

Shard'-ed,  a.  Having  wings  as  within  shells. 

Shard'- borne,  (-bourn,  130)  a.  Borne  along  by 
sheathed  wings.  [Shaks.] 

To  SHARE=shart,  41  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  divide 
among  many  ;  to  partake  with  others ;  to  seise  with 
others;  to  sheer  or  cut; — neu.  To  have  pait  or  a 
dividend. 

Share,  #.  Party  allotment,  dividend:  it  occurs  In  the 
phrase  To  go  shares,  to  partake :  in  another  sense,  a 
part  contributed ;  also  that  w' "  * 
of  a  plough. 

Sha'-m,  36:  «.  One  who 

Sha'-ring,  «.  Participation. 

Share'-bone,  #.  The  bono  that  divides  the  trunk 
from  the  lower  limbs. 

SIlARK=shark,  #.  A  voracious  fish;  a  greedy, 
artful  person  :  South  uses  it  for  fraud,  rapine. 

To  Shark}  v.  a.  and  n.  To  catch  any  where,  as  with 
the  rapine  of  a  shark :— neu.  To  play  the  petty  thief, 
to  live  by  fraud ;  to  live  scantily,  so  as  to  catch  at  in- 
vitations to  the  tables  of  others. 

Shark'-er,  «.  One  who  lives  by  sharking. 

Shark'-ing,  x.  Petty  rapine ;  living  by  little  arts, 

SHARP=»sharp,  33:  a.  and  #.  Terminating  in 
an  edge  or  point ;  keen ;  keen  of  sight  or  hearing ; 
keen  of  mind,  witty  ;  keen  to  the  taste,  acid  ;  keen  to 
the  ear,  acute,  the  opposite  of  flat;  acrid,  biting, 
pinching ;  severe,  rigid ;  eager,  hungry ;  atteutive.  vi- 
gilant ;  fierce,  fiery ;  also,  from  the  first  or  literal  sense, 
narrow  or  thin  in  feature ;  hard  and  acute  in  sub- 
stance; acute  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to 
things, — nice,  subtle : — s.  A  sharp  or  acute  note ;  a 
pointed  weapon. 

To  Sharp,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  keen : — neu.  To 
play  the  sharper. 

Sharp'-er,  36  :  «.  A  tricking  follow ;  a  rascal 

Sharp'-ly,  ad.  With  sharpness. 

Sharp'-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  sharp,  in  the  literal 
or  in  figurative  senses. 

To  Sharpen,  r.  a. and  n.  To  make  keen;  to  make 
quick,  eager,  or  severe ;  to  make  less  flat ;  to  make 
sour  :—»*«.  To  grow  sharp. 

t*7*  The  compounds  are  Sharp'-set,  (hungry,  eager;) 
Sharp' -shooter,  (a  rifleman ;)  Sharp  -sighted,  (having 
quick  sight,  or  quick  discernment  0  Shtirp'-visrged, 
(having  a  thin  face ;)  Sharpt-wittedl  (acute  in 
mind ;)  &c. 

SH  ASTRAS^shaV-tras,  «.  Hindoo  scriptures. 

To  SHATTER=*8haY-ter,  v.  a*  and  n.  To  break 
•t  once  into  many  pieces ;  to  break  so  as  to  scatter  the 
pieces ;  to  dash  by  violence  into  fragments  ;  to  break 
or  dash  the  vigour  of;  to  dissipate  i—neu.  To  be  broken, 
or  fall  by  a  force  applied  into  fragments. 

Shat'-ter,  #.  One  part  of  many  into  which  a  shattered 
thta);  is  broken,  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Shat'-ter-y,  a.  Loose  of  structure. 

Sbat'-ter-brainrd,  114:  a.  Disordered  in  Intellect ; 
heedless,  wild :  Shatter-paled  is  the  same. 
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To  SHAVE=shave,  v.  a.  (The  old  pmrt.  fa 
Shaven.)  To  cut  or  pare  close  to  the  surface,  as  by  s 
razor;  to  cut  off  [the  beard  ;]  to  skim  by  passing  near; 
to  cut  in  thin  slices;  figuratively,  to  atrip,  to  pillage. 

Sha'-Vrn,  1 14 :  part.  Shaved,  [Obsolescent.] 

Sha'-ver,  #.  A  barber;  one  whose  dealings  ore  dm 
and  keen  for  his  own  profit ;  a  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Sha'-ving,  *.  A  thin  slice  pared  off. 

ShaveMing,  «.  A  monk  or  friar  in  contempt 

Shave'-orass,  «.  A  herb. 

SH  AW=shaSD,  #.  A  small  shady  wood  in  a  valley. 

ShaV-fowl,  #.  An  artificial  bird  to  shoot  at. 

Sl]AWL=8baM>l,  9.  A  large  kerchief,  onginaBy 
from  India,  (the  richest  ace  still  from  the  same  place.) 
which  females  wear  as  a  part  of  their  dress  over  the 
shoulders  and  back. 

SH  AWM=8hiv>m,  «.  A  hautboy,  a  cornet. 

SHEo=8hej  she,  176:  prom.  (She,  hers  or  her: 
they,  theirs  or  their,  them.)  The  female  pre-under- 
stood  or  alluded  to ;  it  is  used  adjectirely  to  ttfoify 
female ;  it  is  sometimes  used  substantively,  and  Jam 
its  oblique  form  her. 

SHEADING=she'-ding,  *.  A  division,  used  h 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  one  of  the  six  legal  districts  late 
which  it  is  divided. 

SHEAF«sheaf,  103:  ting.     \  t.  JL  bundle  of 

SHEAVES,  sheavz,  151:  pi.  f  com  in  stalk, 
bound  together;  any  bundle  or  collection  held  to- 
gether. 

To  Sheaf,  v.  a.  To  collect  into  sheaves :  To  Sheave 
is  the  same. 

Sheaved,  114:  a.  Made  of  straw.  [Shaks.] 

Tb  SHEAL=8heal,t?.  a.  To  shell  [Shaks.] 

To  SHEAR=»heu,  43 :  \  v.  a.  and  m.  (I* 
I  SHORB=short,  [Obs.]  >  modern  ptrt.  is  I 
SHORN,  sho'urn,  130:  I  sheared.)  To  dtp  or 
eut,  as  by  the  interception  of  two  blades  moving oa  t 
rivet ;  to  reap ;  to  divide :— new.  To  divide,  as  the  two 
parts  of  any  thing  when  cut  or  sheared ;  in  this  sens) 
the  word  is  written  To  Sheer,  which  see  in  its  place. 

Shear'-ing,  part.  a.  Cutting,  piercing. 

Shear,  #•  An  instrument  to  cut,  generally  used  in  the 

Slural,  Shears,  which  are  a  large  kind  of  scissors :  the 
enomination  of  the  age  of  sheep  as  being  sheared 

yearly ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  blades  of  shears ; 

hence,  in  Spenser,  wings. 
Shear7-*!",  *.  He  who  shears,  particularly  one  who 

shears  sheep, 
Sheard,  t.  That  which   is  sheared  off,  a  fragment ; 

now  called  a  Shard. 
OT»  The   compounds  are    Shear'-wuM,   (a   shearer;) 

Shear'  water,  (a  plant  0  &c. 
Shoii'-LINO,  8.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  after  shearing. 

said  of  the  living  animal :  Morling  is  the  skin  taken 

from  the  dead  sheep. 
SHEATH*=sheatft,«*  The  ease  of  any  thing,  hat 

particularly  the  scabbard  of  a  sword. 
Shea/A'-t/,  a.  Forming  a  sheath. 
Shea/A'-lesfl,  a.  Without  a  sheath. 
Shea/A'-winged,  (-wtngd,  114)  a.  Having  em* 

for  covering  the  wings. 
7b  Shkatob,  (shetiU,  137,  171)  v.  a.  (Less  pro- 

perly  spelled  To  Sheath.)  To  enclose  in  a  sheath :  to 

enclose  in  any  case ;  to  fit  with  a  sheath  ;  to  defend 

by  an  outward  covering  ;  old  chemists  use  it  in  the  •• 

gnrative  sense  of  to  take   away  the  sharp  edge  or 

sharpness  of  an  acid,  or  of  acrid  particles. 
Sheauied,  1 14 :  part.  a.  Covered,  cased. 
Sheath'-ing,  s.  Tho  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship't 

bottom  and  sides. 
To  SHEAVE,  SHEAVED.— See  To  Sheaf. 
SHEAVE=shev«,  ».  The  wheel  on  whfch  a  wot 

works  in  a  block.  [A  sea  term.] 


The  icbemn  entire,  and  tbs  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  Um  Dictionary. 
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Sheave-hole,  i.  Chanel  for  a  sheave. 

8HECKLATON=-sheck'-ia-t5n,#.  Cloth  of  gold. 

To  SHED^sh&M  v.  a.  and  n.  To  poor  out,  to 
1  SHKD=«shSd,  >  spill;  to  let  fall,  to  natter  : — 
SaBD«8h£d,  )  neu.  To  let  fall  iU  parts: 
Sited,  hi  composition,  ai  bloodshed,  signifies  effusion. 

Shed'-der,  #.  One  that  sheds. 

SH  ED=she5d,  a.  That  which  shade*,  a  slight  cover- 
tag  or  roof;  a  building,  generally  of  timber. 

SHEEN— sheiii,  a.  and  «.  Shining,  bright, 
showy,  fair: — #.  Brightness,  splendor.  [Spenser. 
Milton.] 

Sheen'-y,  a.  The  same  as  Sheen.  [Milton.] 

SHEEPsthetp,  «.  (The  plural  likewise  Sheep.) 
The  auimal  that  bears  wool,  remarkable  lor  harmless. 
ness,  timidity,  and  iunocence;  in  contempt,  a  silly 
fellow  ;  in  theology,  the  people  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor. 

Sheep'-ish,  a.  Relaitog  to  sheep,  [disused ;]  bashful 
to  silliness ;  meanly  diffident 

Sheep'-ish- ly,  ad.  In  a  sheepish  manner. 

Sheep'-ish-oess,  *.  Quality  of  being  shoepUh. 

tap-  The  compounds  are.  To  Sheep' bite,  (to  practise 
petty  thefts*  a  verb  now  obsolete;)  Hheep'oitrr ; 
Sheep' cot,  (enclosure  for  sheep ;)  Sheep'-fuld;  Sheep*  • 
hook,  (one  which  the  shepherd  uses  to  lay  hold  of 
sheep  by  iheir  legs;)  Sheep'-uwrhet ;  Steep' master; 
Sheep  s*  eye,  (modest,  diffident.  lo\iug  look;)  Snerp'- 
shank,  (applied,  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  to  a  knot 
in  a  rope  made  to  shorten  it ;)  Sheep  s  head,  (beside 
its  primary  meaning,  applied  to  a  fish  with  a  head  re- 
sembling a  sheep's;)  Sheep'-thearer ;  Shetp'shear- 
My;  Shrep'nkin;  Sherp'  stealer;  Sheep'-stealing; 
Shtep'-'vuih,  (pasture  for  sheep;)  &c. 

StiEERwshen,  43:  a.  and  ad.  (Compare  To 
Sheer  )  Separated  or  clear  from  extraneous  matter, 
unmiugled,  pure : — adv.  Clean,  quick,  at  once.  [Not 
now  in  use.  except  in  low  or  colloquial  style.] 

SheerMy,  ad.  At  once,  quite.  [B.  and  Fl.J 

To  Sheer,  v.  a.  and  n.  As  an  active  verb,  see  To 
Snear : — neu.  To  divide  company  or  separate  clandes- 
tinely, with  vff;  to  steal  away. 

Sheer*,  9.  pi.  See  Shear  (*.)  for  the  usual  sense: 
under  the  present  orthography  it  b  the  name  of  an  en* 
gine,  assimilated  to  a  pair  of  shears,  for  raising  weights, 
particularly  the  masts  of  ships. 

Sheers-hulk,  #.  An  old  ship  furnished  with  sheers  for 
shipping  and  unshipping  the  masts  of  other  vessels. 

SH  ELT—she<t,  s.  A  broad  and  huge  piece,  as  of 
linen  j  the  linen  of  a  bed  ;  a  sail,  but  it  also  means  the 
ropes  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  sails,  in  which 
sense  the  immediate  etymology  is  different;  (see  the 
next  elass;)  as  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body ; 
the  quantity  of  paper  which  receives  the  peculiar 
folding  for  being  bound  in  a  book ;  hence,  sheets  in 
the  plurul  is  often  taken  for  a  book. 

7b  Sheet,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets ;  to  infold  in 
a  sheet ;  to  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

8heer/-ing,  t.  Cloth  for  sheets. 

$fgr  The  compounds  aro  Sheet-copper,  Sheet-iron, 
Sheet-lead,  &c. 

SHEET-ANCHOR,  shetf-Sng-kor,  161 :  #.  The 
shunt  anchor,  as  it  was  originally  called,  being  the 
largest  lu  the  ship,  and  often  that  on  which  the  mari- 
ner depends  for  his  last  refuge  or  safety  when  in 
danger  of  driving  on  a  perilous  shore;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  chief  support,  a  refuge. 

Sheet*,  t .  pi.  The  rope*  attached  to  sails,  by  which 
thev  are  set,_and  the  topsails  hauled  up. 

311  £lK=slie<k,  f.  A  chief ;  a  title  of  respect  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  in  Egypt,  a  kind  of  priest. 

SHEKEL,  shec'-kl,  114:  «.  An  ancient  weight 
and  coin  among  the  Jews;  the  com  about  St.  6rf.  Talue. 

SHELD=shSld,  a.  Speckled.  [Local.] 

Shbi.d'-af-US,  (she'ld'-fif-fl)  s.  A  chaffinch. 


SHE 

Shel'-duck,  «.  The  hen  of  the  She/drake. 

S  H  ELF=8be1  f,  sing.  \s.  A  platform  or  plank 

SHELVES,she'lvz,143:f»/./nxed  to  the  wall  for 
holding  vessels ;  a  sand-bank  in  the  sea  ;  in  mining, 
tost  ground. 

Shell  -y,  105  :  a.  Full  of  shelves ;  hard,  firm. 

7b  Shelve,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  put  aside 
or  out  of  use. 

Shelv'-y,  a.  The  same  as  Shdfy. 

Shelv'-rog,  a.  Raised  as  a  shelf,  sloping,  inclining, 
having  declivity. 

SHELL=sh£l,  155:  #.  The  hard  or  stony  cover- 
ing of  certain  fruits  and  animals ;  the  hard  covering  of 
any  thing;  hence,  tho  outer  part  of  a  house;  the 
covering  of  an.egu ;  a  coarser  kind  of  coffin ;  a  bomb 
as  enclosing  Owpowder;  iu  poetry,  a  musical  instru- 
ment, because  the  first  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  straining  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

7b  Shell,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take  out  of  the  shell  :— 
neu.  To  fall  off  or  cast,  as  a  shell. 

Shel'-ly,  a.  Abounding  with  shells. 

tV  The  compounds  are  Shelf  fish;  SheU'-meat,  (food 
consisting  or  shell- fish;)  Sheir-icork;  &c  Shkldvck 
is  a  compound  of  Sheld,  under  which  see  it. 

SHELTER^sheT-ter,  s.  That  which  covers  or 
defends ;  a  protector ;  state  of  being  covered,  protection. 

7b  Shel'-teT,  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  cover  from  external 
violeuce ;  to  defend,  to  protect ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to 
cover  from  notice: — neu.  To  take  shelter}  to  give 
shelter. 

Shel'-ter-y,  a.  Affording  shelter. 

Shel'-feT-lew,  a.  Without  shelter  or  protection. 

SH  ELTIE,  shel'-t^j,  s.  A  small  horse.  [Scotch.] 

7b  SHELVE,   SHELVING,  &c — See  under 

Shelf. 
SHEMiTIC-shem-ft'-Tc,  88:  a.    Pertaining  lo 

Sliem:   the   Shemitic   languages  are   the    Chaldee, 

Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,   and 

old  Phoenician. 
To  SHEND=ghend,  v.  a.  (The  pret.  and  part. 

are  Shent)  To  injure,  to  blame;  to  overpower;  to 

surpass.  [Obs] 
SHEPHERD-^shgp'-hrrd,   136:  #.  The  herds- 
man or  tender  of  sheep  ;  a  swain,  a  rural  lover ;  one 

who  tends  the  congregation,  a  pastor. 
Shep'-herd-eas,  s.  A  female  shepherd  ;  a  lass. 
Shep'-herd-ly,  a.    Pastoral:    Shepherdish   is  the 

same. 
nW  The  word  is  compounded  for  the  names  of  plants  ; 

as  Shrp' herd" $nee" die;  Shepherd s-pouch",  or  purse; 

Shep'herd'srof;  nnd  Shep'nerd's-siaff". 
SHERBET— sher'-bgt,    #.    A  Persian  beverage. 

which  is  a  sort  of  lemonade  sweetened  with  rose-water. 
SHERD.— See  Shard. 
SHERIFF=»sheV-if,  129 :  *.  Thererveof  a  shire, 

to  whom  within  Its  circuit  the  execution  of  the  laws 

is  intrusted. 
Sher'-iff-al-ty,  S.  Shrievalty  ;  this  latter  is  now  the 

word  in  use,  which  see  lower  in  the  class :  SherMfT- 

dem.  Sheriffship, and  SherMff-wiek,  have  the  same 

meaning,  but  are  now  rarely  wed. 
Sbjur,    (shert,    104)    s.  (Compare  To  Shear.)  A 

dhns'on  of  the  kingdom,  being  so  much  as  is  under  one 

shrievalty;  a  county. 
Shire'-mote,  s.  A  county  court.  [Obs J 
Shrievk,  (shrevc,  103)  s.  A  corruption  of  Sheriff. 
ShrieV-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  sheriff! 
Shn>v'-al-ty,  s.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  sheriff: 

it  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelled  Shrwalty. 
SHER]FFE,8h£r-recf,  104:  r.  The  title  of  a  de- 
scendant of  Mahomet,  by  Hassan  Ibn  Ali:  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  sect  of  Ali  are  called  Shfahs. 
SHERRIS,    SHERRIS-SACK.— See   the    next 
word. 


Shel'-duaks,  *.  A  kind  of  wild  duck, 

Tb«  tigs  =  to  uMd  after  modes  of  tittUlag  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mtsh-un,  i,  e,  minion,  165 :  vizh-uii,  t,  e,  vision,  165 :  ttln,  166 
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SH  ERRY,  sheY-riij, «.  A  sped**  of 
from  Xercs  in  Spain ;  the  Sher'ris,  or  Shfe'rls-tick',  of 
our  ancestors  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  trine. 
To  S I J  E  W,  &C— See  To  Show. 
SHlBBOLETH-shTb'-ho-UM,  s.    A    Hebrew 
word  (importing  an  ear  of  corn  and  also  a  flood  of 
water)  which  was  made  a  criterion  by  the  Gileadites 
to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites,  the  latter  of  whom 
could  not  correctly  utter  the  6rst  consonant  sound : 
hence  it  signifies  the  criterion  of  a  party. 
SHIELD,  sheJd,  103  :  t.  A  broad  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  held  on  the  left  arm.  a  buckler ;  defence, 
protection  ;  one  that  aflbrds  defence  or  security. 
To  Shield,  v.  a.  To  protect  as  with  a  shield. 
To  SHIFTesshTft,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  more, to  change 
direction;  to  give  place  to  other  things;  to  resort  to 
expedients  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  exigency ;  to 
change  clothes:  see  lower: — act.  To  change;   to  trans- 
fer from  a  place  or  position ;  to  put  by  some  expedient 
out  of  the  way :  To  shift  about,  to  turn  quite  round ; 
To  shift  off,  to  delay. 
Shift,   9.    Change ;    expedient ;    stratagem ;    elusory 

practice ;  last  resource :  see  also  lower. 
Shift'-eT,  f .  One  who  changes,  as  Scene'-shifter ;  salt- 
provision  shifter  on  shipboard  ;  also  a  trickster. 
ShifY-ing,  9.  Act  of  shifting;  evasiou,  fraud. 
Shift'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  shifts  or  tricks. 
SlufY-less,  a.  Wanting  shifts  or  a  shift. 
To  Shift,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  change  dress,  but  par- 
ticularly linen. 
Shift,  f.  A  woman's  under  linen  garment. 
7b  SH  ILL— Sea  To  Sheal;  or  To  Shelter. 
SH  ILLlNG^shTl'-ling,  *.  A  coin  now  value  \2d. 
SH  ILL-l-SH  ALL-l— See  under  ShalL 
To  S II IM  M  ER= sh  im'-mer,  v.  n.  To  gleam.  [Obs.] 
SH  1  N»shiD,  9.  Fore  part  of  the  leg. 
To  S H 1 N  E=*  shint,     \  v.  ft.  (The  regular  pret.  and 
1  Shonb,  short,  135  :>  part.,  though  not  frequently. 
Shone,  shdn,  135  :)  are  sometimes  used.)  To  emit 
rays  of  light ;  to  be  bright;  to  give  liyht,  real  or  figura- 
tive ;  to  be  conspicuous  on  any  accou  n  t ;  to  be  propitious. 
Shine,*.  Brightness,  lustre ;  fair  weather. 
Shi'-ny,  a.  Bright,  luminous. 
Shi'-ning,  a.  Bright,  splendid,  illustrious. 
SHINGLE,  shtng'-gl,   158,101:  #.   A  material 
used  in  divided  parts,  or  something  ausnering  the 
purpose  of  such  material;  hence,  a  thin  board  to 
cover  houses ;  a  tile  used  in  roofing  or  for  pavements; 
in  the  plural,  round  gravel,  or  a  collection  of  roundish 
sto  les. 
To  Shin'-gle,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  shingles. 
SHINGLES,   sbtng'-glz,  101,   143:  *.  pi.  Lite- 
rally, things  which  surround  the  tcaist,—a  kind  of 
tetter  that  spreads  round  the  loins. 
SHlP=shTp,  $.  A  floating  vessel  larger  than  a  boat, 

ma'le  for  passing  over  the  sea. 
To  Ship,  v.  a.  To  put  on  board  a  ship ;  to  transport 

in  a  ship;  to  receive  into  a  ship. 
Ship'-ment,  9.  Act  of  shipping  something. 
Ship'-ping,  *.  Ships  collectively. 
Siiip'-BOAHD,  $.  Plank  of  a  ship  :    On  Shipboard, 

{adv.)  in  a  ship. 
Sillp'-JFRKCK,  (-reck,  157)  9.  Destruction  of  a  ship 
by  rucks  or  shelves}  parts  of  a  shattered  ship;  de- 
struction, miscarriage. 
7b  Shipwreck,   v.  a.  To  destroy   by  dashing  on 
rocks  or  shallows:  hence,  Ship'- wrecked,  which  also 
means  thrown  or  cast  into  distress  or  difficulty  as  by  a 
shipwreck. 
09*  Other  compounds  are  Shipbuilder;  Ship'-boy;  Ship'- 
carpenter;  Ship' chandler,  (one  who  deals  in  cordage, 
sails,  and  other  furniture  of   ships;)    Shi p' holder ; 
Ship'-wtam;  Ship'-master:  Sh  ip'mone y,  (a  tax  formerly 
levied  for  fittingout  the  king's  ships ;)  Ship1 thane,  (in  a 
seamanlike  manner,— an  adverb;)  Ship' wright;  Sic. 


SHO 


8H IRE,  &c— Set  with  SheriC  ftc 
To  SHIRK=sherk,  35  :  «.  m.  and  a. 


To   Ska* 


which  see.  fobs.]  In  modern  colloquial  sad  nilgai 
use,  to  get  off  from,  to  avoid. 
SHIRL.— See  Shrill;  ox  Short 
SHIRT=shert,  35  :  #.  The  under  linen  garment 

at  present  applied  only  to  that  of  a  man. 
To  Shirt,  v.  a.  To  cover  as  in  a  shirt.  [Dry/den.] 
Shirt'-ing,  s.  Cloth  for  shirts. 
Shirt'-less,  a.  Wanting  a  shirt 
SHlST=shiat,  #.  Clay  slate,  also  called  Stasias: 

hence  Shisftc,  or  Shis'tout,  (adj  ) 
SHlTTlM=shiY-ttm,  a.  The  epithet  of  a  precious 
wood  or  tree  that  throws  in  Arabia :  Shk'tah  is  the  same. 
SH1TTLE,  SH1TTLECOCK— See  Shuttle,  Ice 
SHlVE=shTvt,  9.  A  slice,  as  of  bread;  a  shaving  or 

thick  lamina ;  a  little  piece  or  fragment,  as  of  flax. 
ShiVVer,  t.  One   fragment  of  many  into  which  a 
thing  is  broken  ;  a  slice,  a  little  piece ;  in  naval  lan- 
guage, any  of  the  little  wheels  which  are  fixed  in  a 
channel  or  block:  see  also  in  the  next  class. 
To  Shiv'-eT,  v.  a.  and  ft.    To  break  into  shivers: — 

new.  To  fall  into  shivers. 
ShW-er-y,  a.    Loose  of  coherence,  easy  to  shiver. 
Shiv'-er-ing,  s.    A  falling  to  pieces. 
To  SHlVER=8h1v/-er,  36 :  ».  ».    To  quake,  to 

tremble,  to  shudder,  as  with  cold  or  fear. 
Shiv'-eT,  9.    A  shaking  fit :  see  also  above. 
Shiv'-er-ing,  *.    Act  of  trembling. 
8HOAD=shoad,  9.    A  train  of  metallic  stones  serv- 
ing to  direct  miners  in  the  discovery  of  mines. 
Shoad'-stone,  *.    A  dark  liver-coloured  stone. 
SHOAL=shoa),  9.    A  crowd,  a  multitude. 
To  Shoal,  v.  n.    To  crowd,  to  throng. 
SUOAL=sliOal,  t.  and  a.   A  shallow,  a  sandbank: 

— adj.  [Spenser.]  Shoaly,  shallow. 
To  Shoal,  v.  ft.    To  be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow. 
Shoal '-y,  a.     Fall  of  shoals  or  shallows. 
Shoal'-i-ness,  *.     State  of  being  shoaly. 
SHOCK^shock,  «.    Violent  collision;  coDcttsawe: 

conflict  of  enemies;  offence,  impression  ofdUgtut. 
To  Shock,  v.  a.    To  shake  by  violence ;  to  encounter 

so  as  to  concuss ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 
Shocking,  a.     Offending  as  by  a  shock. 
Shock'-ing-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  disgust  or  offend. 
SHOCK=shock,  9.    A  thapged dog. 
SHOCK=?sh5ck,  «.    A  pile  of  coru-sheavea. 
To  Shock,  v.  a.    To  make  up  shocks  of  com. 
SHOD. — See  To  Shoe  in  the  next  class. 
SHOE,  8h55,  127:  9.  (The  oba.  pi.   is  Shoo*,  stffl 
used  in  the  North.)  The  cover  of  the  foot 

I  Shod    I  V'  a'    T°  flt  wlth  a  shoe'  "***  commonly 


Shod. 


\v.a. 
,'Jofho, 


horses ;  to  cover  the  bottom  of. 


tnfTThe  compounds  are  Shoe'-blach,  (one  who  dean* 
shoes;)  Shoe' -boy;  Shoe' buckle ;  SWwy-Ww,  (a  hoi  a 
used  for  the  more  easily  putting  on  a  shoe ;  in  the 
Spectator's  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  weed 
among  young  ladies  for  a  supernumerary  beau;) 
Shoe'  leather ;  Shoe' -maker ;  Shoe -tiring;  £Skoev4W,  &c 

SHOG=shog,«.    A  shock.  [Bentley.J 

To  Shog,  v,  a.    To  shake,  to  agitate.  [Caiww.) 

To  S  H  OG-:shog,  v.  is.  To  jog  or  move.  [A  low  word] 

SHONE.— See  To  Shine. 

SHOOK.— See  To  Shake. 

SHOON.— See  Shoe, 

To  SHOOT=shfl5t,  1  v.  a.  and  n.    To  discharge 

I  SHOTt=*h5t,  135:>  to  as  to  make  the  thing  d**- 

SuoT^shot,  135:)  charged    fly   with    speed   or 

violence  5  to  let  offt  to  strike  with  any  thing  shot;  te 

kill  by  shooting ;  to  emit,  dart,  or  thrust  forth ;  to  posh 


Tb«  schemta  entire,  and  tba  principles  to  which  the  aombars  refer,  praoeda  the  Diefioeary. 

Fovea:  gatt'-wav  chap'-rnan:  pd-pi^:  l«k:  good:  j»Co,  i.e.jew,  55:  o,  e,  x,  &c, 
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suddenly;  to  diversify  m  by  a  colour  out  or  thrown  by 
"  b  warp :  to  pass  through  with  swiftness  ;  to  fit  by 


planing,  (a  workman's  term :) — a««.  To  perform  th*» 
act  or  shooting  j  to  germinate,  to  be  emitted ;  to  form 
into  shape  by  emissions  from  a  radical  particle ;  to  be- 


come something  by  sodden  growth ;  to  jet  out ;  to  pass 
as  an  arrow ;  to  move  swiftly  along ;  to  feel  a  quick 
glancing  pain :  To  be  shot  of,  to  be  discharged  or 
cleared  of. 

Shoot,  «.  Aot  of  propelling,  [Bacon ;]  act  of  striking ; 
act  of  poshing  forth ;  the  thing  poshed  forth,— a  young 
branch  :  it  seems  also  to  have  signified  a  young  swine ; 
and  in  the  form  Shot*  it  is  the  name  of  a  fish. 

ShootAer,  36 :  *.    An  archer,  a  gunner. 

Shoot'-ing,  t.  Act  of  using  a  gun  or  bow  ;  sensation 
of  sudden  or  quick  pain. 

Shot,  *.  Act  of  shooting  j  that  which  is  discharged, 
an  arrow,  bullet,  &c,  but  particularly  a  small  granular 
bullet  used  in  numbers  at  a  time,  and  called  collec- 
tively shot;  flight  of  a  missile  weapon}  any  thing 
emitted :  in  other  senses  see  in  its  place. 

Shot/-free,  a.  Free  from  being  shot;  unpunished: 
see  also  with  Shot  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

Shot/ ten,  114:  a.  Having  ejected  the  spawn; 
shooting  into  angles;  overshot;  sprained. 

SHOP=shSp,  *.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold ; 
a  workplace. 

7b  Shop,  v.  ft.  To  visit  shops  for  making  purchases. 
[Modern.] 

Shop/-lift-e«,  *.    A  shop- thief; — one  who,  under 

Cretence  of  buying,  steals  goods  from  a  shop;  (see 
ifter :)  hence  Shoo' -lifting,  the  crime  of  a  shoo  lifter. 
s^»  Other  compounds  are  Shod -board,  (a  work-board ;) 
Shopf-book;  Shop*  keeper:  Shop' -tike,  (low,  vulgar;) 
Shop'-man,  &c 

SHORE.— See  To  Shear. 

SHORE=rghore,«.  The  support  of  a  building,  a 
buttress :  see  also  the  next  class :  see  likewise  Sewer, 
which  is  sometimes  spelled  and  commonly  pronounced 
as  this  word. 

7b  Shore,  v.  a.    To  prop,  to  support 

SHORE»shor<,  «.  (See  also  above.)  The  coast  of 
the  sea ;  the  bank  of  a  river. 

7b  Shore,  v.  a.    To  set  on  shore.  [Shake.] 

ShoreMess,  a.     Having  no  coast,  boundless. 

SiKZ-ry,  a.    Lying  near  the  coast.  [Burnet.] 

SHORE,  SHORN,  SHORLING.-See To  Shear: 

SHORL=shorl,  37  :  *.  A  siliceous  mineral  which 
exhibits  the  same  electric  properties  ns  the  tourmaline : 
it  is  named  from  Sehorlaw,  a  town  in  Saxony,  but  the 
spelling  is  properly  Anglicised  as  above. 

SHORT^short,  37 :  a.  ad.  and  #.  Not  long  either 
in  space  or  time }  not  adequate ;  scanty,  deficient,  de- 
fective ;  narrow,  contracted ;  going  and  comiug  quickly ; 
laconic,  brief;  in  a  peculiar  sense,  brittle,  friable, 
breaking  quickly  to  the  touch  or  taste ;— ad  a.  Not  long ; 
suddenly,  quickly:—*.  Summary  account:  In  short, 
summarily. 

7b  Short,  v.  ft,  and  a.  To  mil : — act.  To  shorten. 
[Obs.] 

Shortly,  ad.    Quickly,  soon  ;  briely. 

Short'-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  short 

7b  Shorten,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make  short  either  in 
time  or  space;  to  contract;  to  confine;  to  lop:- 
To  become  shorter. 

Shorten-in g,  #.    In  cookery,  something  to 
paste  short  or  friable,  as  butter.  See. 

tt7»The  compounds  are  Short' breathed;  8horf -dated; 
Shmrt-hand,  (a  contracted  metliod  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  rapidity ;)  Short' -jointed,  (understood  particu- 
larly of  the  pastern  of  a  horse;)  Sfutrt'-tlved ;  Short'- 
rib,  (one  of  the  lower,  or  false  ribs ;)  Short' -sight.  Short- 
sighted, Short  -s'ght'edness,  (these  three  may  be  under- 
stood oither  of  the  corporal  or  intellectual  sight;) 
Short' -waiUed;  Short* -winded;  th*?  winged;  Short- 
Ufitted,  *cc 

STHORY.— See  under  Shote,  (coast) 
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SHOT,  SHOTTEN,  &c— See  under  To 

S  H  OT—sbot,  *.    Scot  or  esoot,  a  reckoning. 

Shot/-free,  a.  Soot-free.  [Shake.] 

SHOTE^shofc,*.    A  fish  :  see  Shoot 

SHOUGH,  shock,  162:  «.   A  shaggy  dog. 

SHOUGH  !  sn03 !  162 :  inttrj.  tB.  and  FL]  It  is 
heard  from  a  person  driving  chicken*. 

SHOULD.— Sec  ShaiL 

SHOULDER,  sholt'-der,  108 :  «.  The  Joint  which 
connects  the  arm  to  the  body ;  the  correspondent  loint 
in  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  particularly  of  an  edible 
animal  when  severed  by  the  butcher}  the  upper  part 
of  the  back;  figuratively,  support  sustaining  power; 
amoug  artificers,  a  rising  part,  a  prominence. 

To  Shotf  l'-der,  v.  a.  To  push  as  with  the  shoulder ; 
to  take  on  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 

tsT*  The  compounds  are  Shorn  fder- belt;  Shovt'der  blade, 
(bone  of  the  shoulder  i)  Shonfder-elapper,  (a  sheriff's 
officer;  also  one  who  uses  great  freedom  with  his 
friends ;)  ShonTder-knot,  (an  epaulet;)  SWsbratottea, 
(strained  in  the  shoulder ;)  Shoufder-skp,  (dislocation 
of  the  shoulder,)  &c. 

SHOUT=**howt,  31 :  *.  A  voice  or  cry  which  wo 
shoot  out,  as  it  were,  in  sign  of  triumph  or  exhortation. 

To  Shoot,  v.  n.  To  cry  in  triumph  or  exhortation : 
—it  is  used  actively  with  at. 

Shont'-er,  36  :  a.    One  who  shouts. 

Shout'-ing,  s.    Act  of  shouting;  loud  cry. 

7b  SHOVE,  ahuv,  107,  189:  v.  a,  and  ».  To 
push,  to  propel;  to  press  against: — neu.  To  push  for. 
ward  before  one ;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  a  pole :  To 
shore  away,  to  thrust  off:  To  shove  by,  to  push*  to 
delay,  to  reject :  To  shove  off,  to  thrust  or  push  away ; 
to  move  from  shore  by  pushing. 

Shove,  «•    Act  of  shoving;  a  push. 

Shov'-kl,  (shuv'-vl,  1 14)  t.  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  scoop  and  a  handle,  which  is  used  in  the 
way  of  shoving  ur  pushing  to  take  up  substances  and 
cast  them. 

To  Shov'-d,  #.  a.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a 
shovel ;  to  take  np  in  great  quantities. 

Shov'-d-ler,  194  :  s.    Name  given  to  the  spoonbOX 

Shov'-el-board,  $.  A  board  on  which  they  play  by 
sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark;  also  a  piece  used. 
[Shaks.] 

To  SHOW,  show,  108:  1  v.  a.  and  ».  (Th«  J»*f. 

Shown,  shown,  7 :  J  is  regular.)  To  exhibit  to 

view ;  to  make  to  see,  perceive,  or  know ;  to  give  proof 
of;  to  make  known ;  to  teach,  with  of,  as  "  I  shall 
show  you  plainly  of  the  Father;"  to  lead  la  the  way ; 
to  point  out:— neu.  To  appear,  to  look;  to  have  ap- 
pearance :  To  show  off,  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  one  s 
accomplishments. 

Show,  *.  A  spectacle ;  external  appearance  ;  ostenta- 
tious display }  superficial  appearance. 

Shote/-er,  #.    One  that  shows. 

ShowAy,  a.    Splendid,  gay,  ostentatious. 

Sho»f/-»-ly,  ad.    In  a  showy  way. 

Shour'-i-ness,  $.    State  of  being  showy. 

ShowZ-ish,  a.     Splendid,  gaudy.  [Swift.] 

Show'-brejtx,  f-brgd,  120)  s.  The  loaves  which 
were  placed  weekly  on  the  golden  table  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  afterwards  lawfully  eaten  only  by  the  priests. 

SHOWER=show'-fr~»hower,  53,  134 :  #.  A 
copious  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short  duration ;  hence  a 
copious  fall,  generally. 

7b  Shower,  v.  a.  and  ff.  To  water  with  a  shower ; 
to  wet  copiously  with  ram  j  to  bestow  liberally :— sea. 
To  rain  in  showers. 

Shower'-y,  a.    Abounding  with  showers. 

ShowerMess.  a.    Without  showers. 

SHOWN,  SHOWY,  &c— See  with  To  Show. 

SHRANK.— See  To  Shrink. 

SHRAP=8tarap,  s.    A  bird- bait  of  chaff.  [Obs.] 


&en,  166. 
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7bSHRED=thr6d,l  v.  a.  To  cat  into  small 
1  Shrkd— shre'd,  >  pieces,  commonly  used  of 
SHRSD=»shr£d,      j  cloth  and  herbs. 

Shred,  t.    A  small  piece  cat  off;  a  fragment 

Shred'-ding,  #.    What  is  cut  off. 

To  SHREW,  shrOT,  109  :  c.  a.    To  corse.  [Obs] 

Shrew,  *.    A  peevish,  malignant,  clamorous  woman. 

ShreV-Uh,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew. 

Shrrtt'-isb-ly,  ad.    Peevishly,  clamorously 

Shrett/'ish-ness,  # .    Qualities  of  a  shrew. 

&HRRWD,  a.  Originally,  malicious,  troublesome,  mil- 
chievous ;  bad,  betokening  ill,  as  a  shrewd  sign ;  at 
present,  cunning,  quick,  sagacious. 

Shretod'-ljr,  ad.  Mischievously ;  vexatiously ;  in  mo- 
dern use,  slyly,  with  cunuing  guess. 

Shrewd'-nets,  #.   Misehievousness  ;  sly  acuteness. 

SHREWMOUSE,  shrOB'-mowct,  s.  A  small 
animal  resembling  a  mouse,  once  thought  venomous. 

To  SHRIEK,  ah  reck,  103  :  v.  n.  To  utter  a  sharp 
shrill  cry,  to  scream:  Chaucer  and  Spenser  use 
Shright  for  Shrieked. 

Shriek,  «.  A  sharp  shrill  outcry;  hi  the  old  poets 
called  a  Shright 

8HRIEVE,  SHR1EVAL,  SHRIEVALTY.— 

See  Sheriff. 
SHRIFT.— See  under  To  Shrive. 
SHRlLL=shril,  135  :  a.  Sounding  in  a  piercing, 

tremulous  manner;  uttering  an  acute  sound. 
To  Shrill,  v.  n.   and  a.  To  pierce   the   ear  with 

sharp  sounds  i—aet.  To  express  shrilly. 
Shril'-ly,  ad.  With  a  shrill  noise. 
Shrill'-neM,  «.  Quality  of  beiug  shrill. 
SHRlMP=shr?mp,   s.    A   small  crustaceous  Ash; 

a  little  wrinkled  man ;  a  little  person. 
SHRlNEsshrint,  «.  A  case  in  which  sacred  things 

are  reposited. 
To  SHRINK,  shrtngk,]   158:    v.   m    and   a. 

1  Shrunk,  shrungk,   >  (Shrank,  as   the  pret., 
Shrunk,  shrungk,  J  is  now  little  used ;  and 

Shrunken,  as  the  part.,  is  obsolete.)    To  contract 

spontaneously,  to  shrivel;  to  recoil,  as  from  fear;  to 

retire: — act  To  cause  to  contract. 
Shrink,  f.  Corrugation,  contraction. 
Shrink'-rr,  #.  One  that  shrinks. 
Shrirtk'-ing,  t.  A  recoiling  through  fear. 
SHRIVALTY.— See  Shrievalty,  under  Sheriff. 
To  S 11 R! V E=- shrive,  1  v.  a.  and  a.  (The  pret. 

I  SHROVK—shrov*,    J    is   regular)     To   hear   at 

confession :— mk.  To  administer  confession.  [Obs.] 
Shri'-vf  r,  t.  A  confessor.  [Shaks.] 
Shri'-ving,  t.  Confession  taken,  shrift. 
Shrift,  #.  Confession  made  to  a  priest.  [Obs.] 
To  Shrovk,  v.  a.   To  join  in  the  processions  and 

feastiugs  anciently  observed  at  Shrove-tide. 
ShroveMide),  s.  The  ancient  lime  of  confession,  the 

day  before  Ash-Wednesday  or  Lent :  Shrove-Tues'duy 

Is  the  same. 
Shr</-ving,  «.  The  festivity  of  Shrovetide. 
To  SHRIVEL,  shriv'-vl,  114  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 

contract  into  wrinkles :  hence,  Shrivelling,  Shrivelled. 
SHROUDsshrowd,  31 :  c  Originally,  a  shelter. 

•  cover;  hence  it  has  been  used  in  the  plural  for  the 

branches  of  a  tree;  in  some  of  our  older  poets  for  the 

sails  of  a  ship,  but  more  commonly,  and  always  at 

present,  for  the  ropes  extending  from  the  masts  to  the 

sides  of  the  ship,  to  protect  the  masts  from  the  action 

of  the  wiuds  ;  also,  in  another  special,  and  the  usual 

sense,  the  dress  of  a  corpse. 
To  Shroud,  t?.  a.  and  *.  To  shelter,  to  cover ;  to 


SHROVE,    SHROVETIDE,    Ac—  See    To 

Shrive. 

SURUB=*hrtib,  «.  A  bosh,  a  small  tree. 

To  Shrub,  v.  a.  To  clear  of  shrubs. 

Shrub'- by,  a.  Bushy;  consisting  of  or  like  throb*. 

Shrury-ber-y,  t.  A  plantation  of  shrubs. 

SHRUBa*hrtib,  s.  (Compare  Sherbet)  A  liquor 
composed  of  acid  and  sugar  with  spirits. 

SHRUFF=shruff,  «.  Refuse  of  metal,  dross. 

7b  SHRUG=8hrug,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  contract  or 
draw  up:— neu.  To  contract  or  draw  up  the  shoulder*, 
as  in  the  feeling  of  coldness,  the  expression  of  (lis. 
satisfaction,  or  a  sort  of  half  wonder. 

Shrug,  *.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders. 

SHRUNK,  SHRUNKEN.— See  To  Shrink. 

To  $HUDDER=shud'-der,  v.  n.  To  feel  a  «*1 
tremor  from  fear  or  aversion. 

Shud'-der,  *.  A  tremor  from  fear  or  horror. 

To  SHUFFLE,  shuf-fl,  101:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
agitate  tumultously  so  that  one  thing  is  thrown  into 
the  place  of  another,  to  confuse;  spccUlly,  to  change 
[cards]  in  their  relative  position  while  still  in  the 
pack ;  to  remove  or  introduce  by  means  of  purposed 
confusion  :— hum.  To  throw  cards  into  a  new  order ;  to 
play  mean  tricks  ;  to  evade  fair  questions  ;  to  strag- 
gle ;  to  move  with  an  irregular  gait :  To  SkmJU  of. 
to  get  off,  to  move  off  shufflingly:  To  ShmjgJe  aw,  to 
form  tumultuously  or  fraudulently. 

Shuf-fl*,  t .  Act  of  shuffling ;  a  jostling ;  an  evasion  ; 
a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Shuf-flrr,  36  :  t.  One  who  shuffles. 

Shuf-fl ing,  a.  and  «*  Evasive : — «.  A  shuffle. 

Shuf-fling-ly,  ad.  With  shuffling  gait ;  evasively. 

t»T*  Of  the  compounds,  Shufjte-eap  is  a  play  In  wh'ch 
money  is  shak> n  in  a  hat ;  and  ^huf Jim-board  b  ano- 
ther spelliug  of  Shovel  board. 

To  SUUN=shun,  v.  a.  To  avoid;  to  decline, 

Shun'-less,  a.  Unavoidable.  [Shoks.] 

To  SHUT=shut,  I  v.  a.  and  n.  To  clow ;  to  bar. 
I  SmJTcxahut,  >  to  prohibit;  to  exclude;  to  coa- 
Suut— shut,  J  tract  from  an  expanded  state: 
— sea.  To  close  itself,  or  be  cloeed :  To  shut  ta,  to  en- 
close :  To  shut  out.  to  deny  admission  to,  to  exclude : 
To  shut  up,  lo  make  impervious ;  to  confine ;  to  con- 
clude :  To  be  shut  of.  or  get  shut  of,  is  used  by  *QB*m 
old  writers  tor  to  be  shot  of,  which  see  under  To  shoot. 

Shut,  3.  Act  of  shutting;  a  shutter. 

Shut'-trr,  s.  He  or  that  which  shuts;  a  cover  for  a 
window  or  other  aperture. 

SHUTTLE,  sbut/-tl,  101:  «.  (Compare  To  Shoot.) 
The  instrument  with  which  the  weaver  shoots  the 
threads  across :  it  wan  formerly  used  as  an  adjective 
under  the  form  Shit  tie,  to  signify  wavering,  unsettled* 
as  a  Shi ttle-headed  person. 

ShlV-TI.-E-COCK,  s  Properly,  a  shuttle-cork,  a  cork 
stuck  with  feathers  to  be  driven  backward  and  forward. 

SUY=shy,  a.  Fearful,  reserved;  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance; cautious,  suspicious. 

To  Shy,  c.  n  To  turn  aside  from  ahum.  [Horsemaash  ] 

ShyMy,  ad.  In  a  shy  manner. 

Shy/-ne8S,  *•  The  quality  of  being  shy. 

SIALOGOGUE,  .I-aV4-g5g,  87, 107 :  j.  A  me- 
dicine that  drives  out  or  promotes  saliva. 

SlB«8ib,  a.  Related  by  blood.  [Chaucer.    Spent.] 

SIBERIAN,  8t-hert'4-<Sn,  43  :  a.  PerUkdng  to 
Siberia,  cold,  bleak. 

SIBILANT-stb'-i-iant,  92,  101 :  a.  and  «. 
Hissing :— *.  A  consonant  uttered  with  a  hissing. 

Sib'-t-la"-&on,  89:  *.  A  hissing. 

SlBYL-=stbMl,  «.  A  pagan  prophetess. 

SirZ-yl-line,  105:  a.  Of  a  sibyl;  prophetic*!. 

S1CAMORE— Sec  Sycamore. 

To  S  ICC  ATE,  sV-kitt,  v.  a.  To  dry.  [Cockeram.] 


dress,  especially  for  the  grave  <—neu.  To  take  shelter. 
Shroud'-y,  a.  Affording  shelter.  [Milton.] 

The  achMMt  tatire,  and  the  prindplw  to  whicb  tn«  nambm  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Fowls:  gaU'-wa^j:  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  ll«:  g»d:  j'03^  i.e. jew,  55T;  a,t,\,&c, 
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Sic-ca'-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  drying. 

Sic'-ca-fc've,  105:  a.  Gaming  to  dry. 

Sic'-cr-Tr,  (atck'-ge-te^)  #.  Dryness,  aridity. 

Sic-ciP-tc,  88  :  a.  Causing  dryness. 

SICE)  size,  167 :  t.  The  number  six  at  dice. 

SIC  H=» itch,  a.  Such.  [Spenser.] 

SlCK=sick,  a.  Afflicted  with  disease,  iU  in  health; 
hence,  corrupted ;  in  a  more  common,  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary sense,  ill  in  the  stomach,  affected  with  nausea; 
hence,  disgusted;  it  is  often  used  substantively  for 
sick  or  diseased  persons :  Shakspsare  uses  it  as  a  verb 
for  To  Sicken. 

Sick'-lv,  a.  and  ad.  Not  healthy  or  healthily,  not 
sound  or  soundly ;  not  well ;  faint,  weak,  languid ; 
hence.  To  Sick'-i.t,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  (Hamlet, 
iii  l,~)  to  taiut  with  the  hue  of  disease. 

Sick'-U-ness,  *.  Habitual  illness  or  disease. 

Sick'-ness,  *.  State  of  being  ill ;  illness;  nausea. 

Sick'-uh,  a.  Rather  sick  :  hence,  StcAishness. 

7b  Sick'- .en,  1 14  :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  make  sick,  to 
disease  ;  to  wenken,  to  impair;  to  disgust:— neu.  To 
full  into  disease ;  to  grow  weak,  to  languish ;  to  be 
disgusted. 

SlCKER~s?ck'*r,  a.  and  ad.  Sure,  firm  r—ad. 
Surely,  certainly:  hence,  Sickerlg  (od.)  and  Sicker- 
nest.  lObs.) 

SICKLE,  sicMcl,  101  :  *.  A  reaping-hook. 

Sic'-kltd,  114:  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

Sic'-klr-nura,  «.  A  reaper  :  SicA'-Zer  is  unusual. 

SlDE=sidt,  s.  and  a.  A  part  of  any  thing  which 
is  long  or  broad,  as  distinguished  from  an  end  or  an 
edge,  which  is  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  a  point ; 
heuce,  the  parts  of  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs ;  one 
part  of  a  thing,  or  iU  superficies,  as  seen  by  the  eye ; 
margin,  verge ;  part  generally  ;  hence,  party,  interest, 
sect,  consnnxuiuity:— adj.  Lateral,  oblique,  indirect; 
long,  broad,  large. 

To  Side,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lean  on  one  side ;  to  take 
a  party,  or  engage  in  a  faction. often  followed  by  with: 
*-*ct.  To  be  at  the  side  of;  in  old  authors,  to  suit, 
to  pair. 

Si'-der,  s.  One  who  sides  with  a  faction. 

J*  i'-ding,  s.   Engagement  in  a  faction. 

Side-long,  a.  and  ad.  Lateral,  oblique  :— ado.  La- 
terally, obliquely ;  on  the  side. 

Side'-v?i*e.(  wiz*.  147)  ad.  Laterally,  on  one  side ; 
Sid*' -ways  is  le*s  proper. 

To  Si'-W.E,  v.  ii.  To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowest 
way ;  to  lie  ou  the  si.le. 

Si'-dlitfg.  ad    In  a  side  or  sloping  way. 

•s^  The  com  pounds  are  Svie'-board,  (a  piece  of  furniture 

Sliced  at  oue  aide  or  in  the  rectus  of  a  diniuirro  m  ) 
UW-btr,  (la  a  th  atre;)  Side'jt'f,  (an  insect ;)  Sine'- 
saddle,  (a  woman  s  saddle  ; )  Sides'  man.  (au  assistant 
to  a  churchwanlen ;)  Sidtf-tukimg,  (eugagement  in  a 
faction;)  &c 

SlDERAL=s?-deT-al,  a.  Astral,  sidereal. 

Si"-der-a'-ted,  a.  Planet-struck,  blasted. 

Si'-der-a"-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  blasting ;  an  apoplexy. 

Si-deZ-re-al,  90  :  a.  Starry,  astral. 

SIDER1TE,  sc-deV-Ifc,  105, 43, 6  :  *.  That  which 
is  like  or  pertains  to  iron ;  hence,  a  name  of  1<  tads  tone ; 
a  phosphate  of  iron  ;  a  genus  of  plants  called  iron  wort. 

Si-db'-ho-cai/'-Citb,  s.  Brown  spar,  a  mineraL 

Siu'-B-HOQ^-iu-PHr,  (-fe^,  163)  87  :  s.  The  art 
or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel. 

Si-de'-ro-gra/»A  -j-cal,  87  :  a.  Pertaining  to  side- 
rography: Siderograph'ic  is  the  same. 

Si-dk'-ro-scopk,  s.  An  instrument  to  detect  small 
particles  of  iron. 

SIDESMAN,  &c.  To  SIDLE.— See  with  Side. 

SIEGE,  seege,  103  :  s.  Act  of  besetting,  or  of  tit- 
ting  down  before  a  fortified  place  with  an  army,  for  the 
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tlnued  endeavour  to  gain  possession;  iu  obsolete 
senses,  seat,  place,  rank :  To  siege,  for  to  besiege,  is 
disused. 

SIEN  N  ITE  — See  Syenite. 

SIESTA,  ie-eY-t<J,  [Sp.]  *.  Afternoon  nap. 

SIEVE.— See  under  To  Sift. 

To  SIFIWift,  v.  a.  To  separate  by  a  sieve ;  to 
separate,  to  examine  minutely. 

Siftr-er,  9.  He  or  that  which  sifts. 

Steve,  siv,  120 :  s.  A  vessel  with  a  bottom  of  net- 
work, more  or  less  fine,  used  to  separate  the  Oner  part 
of  any  substance  from  the  coarse;  also,  a  basket  of  a 
certain  measure. 

To  SIGH,  sic,  115,  162,  139:  v.n.  and  a.  To 
inhale  and  respire  audibly  as  from  grief:— act.  To 
lament,  to  express  by  sighs. 

Sight  f .  A  deep  respiration. 

Si^A'-ct,  #.  One  who  sighs. 

SiyA'-ing,  «.  Act  of  respiring  deeply,  as  in  grief. 

SIGHT,  Bite,  115,  162:  9.  (Compare  To  See.)  Act 
or  ability  of  seeing;  view;  that  which  is  seen,  or  to 
be  seen;  spectacle,  show ;  the  eye;  aperture  pen  ions 
to  the  eye,  as  the  sights  of  a  quadrant ;  that  which  is 
obtained  from  seeing,  knowledge. 

St^At'-ed,  a.  Used  in  composition,  as  qmck'-sigh'ed, 
seeing  or  perceiving  quickly ;  clear' -sighted,  *ec 

Sight'-ly,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye. 

SiyAt'-h-ness,  9.  Quality  of  being  sightly :  Sidney 
uses  Sighf/mlneu,  but  with  a  different  meaning, 
namely,  clearness  of  sight,  perspicuity. 

St^At'-leaa,  a.  Wanting  sight,  blind ;  Shakspeare  uses 
it  also  for  not  sightly,  offensive  to  the  eye;  and  like- 
wise for  not  appearing  to  sight,  invisible. 

SIGlL=sId'-gtl,  #.  Seal  signature. 

Si/-il-la-Uve,  105  :  a.  Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal. 

SlGM01DAL*8ig-moy/-dal,  a.  Curved  ns  (c.) 

SIGN,  suit,  139,  157 :  s.  A  token;  any  thing  in. 
dicating  something  else ;  specially,  a  picture  or  token 
of  a  man's  occupation  hung  at  his  door ;  a  nod  or 
other  token  instead  of  words ;  type,  symbol :  constel- 
lation in  the  sodiac;  an  algebraical  indication; 
mark  of  distinction ;  subscription  of  one's  name : 
Sign'  post,  a  post  on  which  a  sign  hangs. 
To  Sign,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mark  with  characters,  or 
with  one's  name ;  to  signify  :—**«.  [Shaks.]  To  be  a 
sign  or  token. 

Siyn'-eT,  s.  One  that  signs. 

Siu'-Nwfi.,  (g  sounded)  *  and  a.  A  sign;  notice 
given  by  a  sign  :—adj.  Noticeable,  eminent. 

Sig'-nal-ly.  ad.  Eminently,  remarkably. 

Tu  Sig'-ual-ize  v.  a.  To  make  remarkable  or  eminent. 

Sig-nal'-My,  84,  10">:  s.  Quality  of  somethiug  re- 
marku  le  or  memorable.  [Biown.  Glanrit.] 

Sig-ua'-/ion,  89  :  s.   Sign  given.  [Brown.] 

Sio'-N^-rcmE,  (-t&r,  147)  *  A  sign  or  mnrk  im- 
pressed :  a  person's  name  signed ;  a  stamp ;  a  m.irk 
upon  somethioi,  particularly  on  plants,  by  which  it 
was  thought  their  medicinal  use  wis  pointed  out; 
proof  drawu  from  marks;  among  printers,  a  tetter  or 
figure  distinguish in«  a  sheet  from  other*  :  A  $iy"natn'- 
tist  was  oue  who  held  the  doctrine  of  signatures. 

Sigf-na-tor-y,  a.  Relating  to  a  seal. 

Sig'-net,  s.  A  seal,  commonly  used  fur  the  seal- ma- 
nual of  a  king. 

Significance,  &c— See  lower  in  the  class. 
To  Sio'-n/-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  declare  by  some 
token  or  sign,  sometimes  simply  to  declare ;  to  mean ; 
to  import,  to  weigh  :—neu.  To  express  meauing  with 
force. 
Sig-niP-t-cant,  a.  and  s.  Expressive  of  something 
beyond  the  external  mark ;  betokening :  expressive  in 
an  eminent  degree \    important: — s.   That  which  is 
significant ;  a  token. 
Sig-niP-«-cant  \y,  ad.  In  a  significant  manner. 
Sig-nif-i-cance,  Sig-nif->*can-cy,  s.   Power  of 
signifying;  meaning;  energy;  importance. 


purpose  of  compelling  a  surrender ;  hence,  any  con- 

The  sign  =  is  used  after  mods*  of  •pelting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  tound. 

Consonants:  mtth-uo,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  c.  vision,  165 :  itfn,  166 
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Sig-nif-t-ca-tive,  105  :  a.  Strongly  expressive. 

Sig-nif-i-ca-tive-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  betoken  by  ex- 
ternal sign ;  with  significance. 

Sig-mf-i-ca'-tor,  «.  That  which  betokens 

Sig-niF-i-ca'-tor-y,  <*.  That  betokens:  Bp.  Taylor 
us** »  it  as  a  subs,  for  Signincator. 

S»g'-uif  i-ca"-/ion,  89  :  s.  Art  of  making  known  by 
signs ;  meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

SIGN  LOR,  &c— See  Seignior,  Sec. 

S1K,  SIKE.— See  Sich  and  Such.  [Spenser.] 

S1KER,  &c— See  Sicker. 

SlLENT=*8i'-ISnt,  a.  Not  speaking,  mute ;  habitu- 
ally taciturn;  still  having  no  noise ;  not  pronounced; 
wauling  erBcacy. 

Si'-leut-ly,  ad.  With  silence. 

Si'-lent-ness,  #.  State  of  being  silent,  silence. 

Si-len'-fiar-y,  (-sh'flr-^j,  147)  *.  One  appointed  to 
keep  silence ;  one  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets  of  state. 

Si'-lence,  *.  State  of  holding  peace,  forbearance  of 
speech;  habitual  taciturnity;  stillness;  secrecy;  ob- 
livion :  it  becomes  an  interjection  by  ellipsis,  as  In 
crying  M  Silence  V 

To  Si'-lence,  v.  a.  To  oblige  to  hold  peace,  to  forbid 
to  speak ;  to  still. 

SILESIA,  sMe'-she-o*,  90 1  *.  A  duchy  of  Prussia; 
and  hence  a  linen  brought  from  thence. 

SI  LEX,  si'-l&cks,  188  :  #.  Flint,  (one  of  the  sup- 
posed primitive  earths ;)  it  is  an  oxide  of  silicium. 

SuS-I-CA,  92  :  t .  The  technical  term  for  Silex  :  see  -s\ 
in  the  Index  of  Terminations. 

Sil'-i-cate,  «.  A  combination  of  silica  with  other 
earths  and  metallic  oxides,  in  which  the  silica  is  sup- 
posed to  act  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Si-licy-io«8,(8e-lt8h/-,ug,90, 120)  a.  Flinty;  per- 
taining to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  silica :  it  is 
sometimes  cou founded  with  cilicious  by  a  wrong  spel- 
ling of  the  latter. 

Sa-lic'-»-um,  (coUoq.  sl-ltsh'-'um)  «.  The  supposed 
metallic  base  of  silica. 

Si-lic'i-ted,  (-lW-£-tSd,  59)  a.  Impregnated 
with  silex. 

7b  Si-litf'-t-fy,  6:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  convert  into 
silex:—***.  To  become  silex. 

Si-lic'-t-mu"-rite,  *.  An  earth  composed  of  silex 
and  magnesia. 

Sir-i-cif-er-ows,  120  :  a.  Producing  silex. 

Sil'-*-cal-ca"-re-ows,  90:  a.  Consisting  of  silex 
and  calcareous  matter. 

8ILICULA,  &c— See  under  SUlqua. 

S1L1G1NOSE,  se-ffd'-ze-iiAct,  152:  a.  Made  of 
fine  wheat  [Little  used.] 

SlLlNG-DlSH-sT'-ltng-dish,*.  A  colander. 

SILIQUA,  sil'-e-kwA^,  92,  188:  *.  A  pod:  it 
has  also  been  in  use  amoug  gold- Oners  as  the  name  of 
a  carat,  of  which  six  make  a  scruple.  [Latin.] 

8\\'-i-quvu*,  (-kwus,  120)  a.  Having  a  pod  or  cap- 
sule ;  Sil'-t-ovose  (152)  is  the  same. 

Sj-uc'-u-lj,  9.  A  little  pod ;  also  called  Sil'-ice, 
(105,)  Sil'-i-cule.  and  SU'-i-cle. 

St-lic'-u-lottS,  120:  a.  Having  Utile  pods,  also 
husky,  full  of  husks :  Silic'-u-lose  (15S)  is  the  same. 

SlLKx-sTlk,  t.  The  thread  of  a  worm  that  turns 
afterwards  to  a  butterfly ;  the  stuff  made  of  the  thread. 

Silk'-rtl,  114  :  a.  Made  of  or  dressed  in  silk;  soft. 

To  Silk'-en,  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smooth. 

Silk'-*/,  a.  Made  of  silk  ;  soft,  tender. 

Silk'-i-neag,  Silk'-neu, «.  Smoothness. 

SJ9-  The  compounds  are  SUV-man;  SiQt-mercer ;  Silk- 
weaver;  SUV-worm;  SUM -cotton  tree,  (a  native  tree  of 
both  the  Indies,  which  grows  to  an  immense  site ;)  fee. 

SILL— sail,  155  .  #.  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot 
of  a  door  or  window. 

Tbs  schemes  satire,  and  Um  pTlndpUs  to  wtafc 

PowtUi  gaW-wiu,:  chJry-man:  pi-pi':  li« 
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SlLLABUB^tr'-ia-bub, «.  A  liquor  mac 
and  wine,  or  cider,  and  sugar. 

SILLY,  sil'-lety  a.  Originally,  harmless,  I 
weak,  helpless ;  at  present,  foolish,  witless. 

Sil'-li-ly,  1 05  :  ad.   In  a  silly  manner. 

Sil'-li-ness,  t.  Simplicity,  weakness. 

Sil'-lf-how,  *.  The  hood  of  innocence,- 
brane  that  covers  the  head  of  the  tortus.  [Brown.] 

SILT=8ilt,  9.  Mud,  slime.  [Hale.] 

SlLVAN=ail'-v<$n,   a.   and  *.    Full  of 
woody :—  s.  A  wood-god,  a  satyr;  a  rustic 

SILVER=sTl'-v<*r,  s.  and  a.  A  precious  metal,  of 
a  light  colour  and  lively  brilliancy ;  money  made  of 
silver;  any  thing  of  soft  splendor; — adj.  Made  of  sil- 
ver, white ;  soft  of  sound ;  gentle. 

7b  Sil'-ver,  v.  a.  To  cover  superficially  with  sflrer  ; 
to  adorn  with  mild  lustre;  to  make  hoary. 

Sil'-ver-y,  a.  Besprinkled  with  silver. 

Sil'-veT-ly,  ad.  With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Sil'-veT-ling,  «.  A  silver  coin.  [Bible.] 

*9*  The  compounds  are  Sifter  bealrr;  SU'ver-omsk.  (a 

Slant;)    Sifverjir;  Sii'terjish;  SW rer smith;  Sifver- 
\istle;  Sti'ver-tree;  SiPeer-wcerf ;  (the  last  three  are 
plants;)  &c. 

SlMAGRE>8Im'-<*-gur,  159:  «.  Grimace.  [Dryd.) 

SIMAR,  si-mar',  S.  A  robe.  [Dry den.] 

SIMILAR,  slm'-e-lar,  92,  105,  34  :  a. 
sembling;  uniform:  Sim'ilary  is  not  used. 

Sim'-i-lar-ly,  ad.  In  a  similar  manner. 

Sim'-i-lay'-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Likeness. 

Sim'-i-le,  101  :  s.  A  comparison  by  which  any 
thing  is  illustrated  or  aggrandised. 

Si-mir^-tude,  #.  Likeness;  simile. 

Si-mit'-t-tu"-di-nar-jr.  a.  Denoting  resemblance. 

Sim/-/-lor,  f .  A  mixture  imiiatmg  silver  or  gokL 

SIMITAR.— See  Scimitar. 

To  SlMMER=8im'-m<rr,  v.  n.  To  boil  gently;  to 
boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

SIM  NEL=sIm'-DSl,  s.    Sort  of  bun.  [1595.] 

SIMONY,  sfm'-cm-eij,  s.  The  buying  or  selling  of 
church  preferment ;  named  from  Simon  Magus,  Acta  vui. 

Si-mo'-m-ous,  a.    Partaking  of  simony.  [Milton.] 

St-rW-ni-ac,  «.    One  guilty  of  simony. 

Sim'-o-ni"-a-cal,  84:  a.  Gnilty  of  simony;  con- 
sisting in  simony:  hence,  Sim'oai"acaUy.  (ode.) 

SIMOOM=Be-m5oin',  *.    A  hot  suflbcafog  wind 

in  Africa  and  Arabia. 
S1MOUS,  sl'-mus,  120l  a.   Snub-nosed.  [Brown] 
7b   SlMPER=s!m'-peT,    36 :  v.    n.    To    smJls 

affectedly  or  foolishly. 
Sim'- per,  s.    A  smile,  a  foolish  smile. 
Sim'-per-er,  *.    One  who  simpers. 
Sim'-per-ing-ly,  ad.    With  a  silly  smile. 
SIMPLE,  sim'-pl,  101  :  a.  ami  s.  Single;  plain; 

artless;   unadorned;    not    complex;   silly:    Simfple- 

mind"ed,  artless,  single  in  purpose. — s.  Something 

not  mixed  or  compounded,  in  popular  use  understood 

as  a  herb. 
To  Sim'-ple,  v.  n.    To  gather  simples.  [Garth.] 
Sim'-pler,  36  :  «.    A  gatherer  of  simples;  also  called 

a  Simplist. 
Sim'-ply,  ad.    Without  art ;  merely  ;  foolishly. 
Sim'-pless,  «.    Simplicity.  [Obs] 
SiMr-PLE-TON,  a.    A  silly  person. 
Sim-plic^n,  (-pluih'-'^n,  147)4.  An  nndeatgning 

person,  opposed  to  a  politician.  [Arnway,  1661.] 
SiM-FLlc'-I-Tr,  84,  105  :  #..  Singleness,  state  of  not 

being  complex;  artlessness,  plainness ;  silliness. 
To  Sm'-PL  J-FY,  v.  a.  To  make  simple,  to  render  plain. 
Sim/-pl?-fi'-ca/.'-/ion,  89  :  s.    Act  of  simplifying. 
SIMULACHRE,  SIMULAR,  Ac— Bet  under 

To  Simulate. 
ih  tho  aambsrs  refer,  precsds  the  Dietioaarjr. 

:  g<56d  :  j'05,  t.  e.jew,  55 :  o,e,"\,&c  mute,  171. 
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7b  SIMULATE=tim'-&-litt,  t>.  «.    To  feign. 

Sim'-u-late,  a.    Simulated,  feigned. 

Sim'-u-la"-/ion,  89  :  *.  A  feigning  of  something : 
Compare  Dissimulation. 

SinV-u-lar,  34 :  s.  One  that  counterfeits.  [Shake.] 

Sim"-u-la'-cAr#,  (-cur,  161,  159)  «.    An  image. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  8im'-ul.ta"-n*-ua,  90, 120 : 
&  Acting  or  existing  at  the  tame  time. 

Sim/-ul-ta"-ne~o«»-ljr,  ad.    At  the  same  time. 

Sim'-ul-ta//-ne-o«s-ne8S,  8.  State  of  being  simul- 
taneous. 

S1MULTY,  iim'-ul-t^  $.    Private  quarrel. 

SIN  =■  sin,  «.  Non-conformity  to  the  laws  of  God,  as 
opposed  to  righteousness ;  a  single  contravention  of  such 
law ;  it  is  used  by  Shakspeare  emphatically  for  a  man 
enormously  wicked ;  a  sin-offering,  2  Cor.  ch.  v.  21. 

To  Sib,  v.  n.  To  violate  the  laws  of  God ;  to  offend 
against  right. 

Sin  -nrr,  t.  One  who  sins:  Pope,  with  intended  ludi- 
crous effect,  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

Silr'-fwl,  117  :  a.    Tainted  with  sin;  wicked. 

Sin'-fafl-Is/,  ad.    In  a  sinful  manner. 

Sin'-ftfl-ness,  s.    Contrariety  to  righteousness. 

SinMess,  a.    Free  from  sin,  innocent. 

-SinMess-nesSj  t.    Freedom  from  sin. 

Sin-of/-fer-ing,  s.    Jewish  offering  fbr  sin. 

SIN=»Ia,  ad.  Since.  [Obs,  or  local] 

SINAPISM,  sln'-d-pizm,  92,  158  :  t.  A  mustard 
cataplasm. 

SINCE=*sfnct,  conj.  adv.  and  prep.  Because  that; 
from  the  time  that: — adv.  Ago,  before  this:— -prey. 
After,  reckoning  from. 

SlNCERE=sin-cer«/,  a.  Unhurt,  uninjured ;  pure, 
nnmingled,  (these  senses  are  less  usual,  but  correct;) 
nndissembling ;  honest,  uncorrupt. 

Sin-cerV-ly,  ad.  Perfectly,  without  alloy,  (this  is  less 
usual ;)  without  hypocrisy,  honestly. 

Sin-cere'-nesa, «.    Sincerity. 

Sin-cer'-i-ty,  92,  84 :  *.     Quality  of  being  sincere. 

SINCIPUT,  aim'-c^-put,  105  :  *.  The  fore  part  of 
the  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the  occiput 

SINDON=atn'-don,  *.    A  fold,  a  wrapper.  [Obs] 

SlNE=sTnt,  8.  Aline  drawn  from  ono  end  of  an 
arc  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  which  passt-s  through 
the  other  end ;  this  is  the  right  sine ;  the  verged  sine  is 
the  part  of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  arc 
and  its  sine. 

SI  N  E«=si'-n&j,  [  Lat.  ]  prep.    Without. 

Si'-NB-CUKE,  «.  A  benefice  without  cure  of  souls ; 
any  office  without  employment :  hence,  a  SCnecurist 

Si'-nk-di"-b,  [  Lat.]  ad.     Without  naming  a  day. 

Si'-nb-qcta-Non",  188  :  *.  That  without  which  the 
matter  in  hand  is  null ;  an  indispensable  condition. 

SINEW=stn'-&,  110:*.  One  of  the  ligaments  by 
which  a  joint  is  moved,  a  tendon,  muscle,  nerve; 
any  thing  which  gives  strength,  in  which  sense  the 
plural  is  the  expression  used. 

7b  Siu'-ew,  v.  a.    To  knit  as  by  sinews.  [Shaka.] 

Sin'-ewed,  114:  a.    Sinewy;  strong. 

Sin'-ew-y,  a.    Consisting  of  sinews ;  strong. 

Sin'-ew-less,  a.    Having  no  strength  or  vigour. 

Sin'-ew-shronk,  a.  Having  the  sinews  under  the 
belly  stiff  and  contracted  by  over-riding.  [Farriery.] 

SINFUL,  &c— See  under  Sin. 

To  SI  N Gassing,  |  72 :  v.  n.  and  a.  (Sang  for  the 
1  SuNG=»8ung,  >  prct.  is  less  in  use.)  To  utter 
Simulating,  j  words  with  musical  modulation; 
to  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately ;  to  make  any  small 
or  shrill  noise;  to  tell  in  poetry: — act.  To  utter  with 
musical  modulation;  to  relate  or  celebrate  in  poetry. 

Singer,  72,  36 : 
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SingMng,  72 :  part.  a.  and  s.  That  sings,  thai 
pertaius  to  song ; — t.  Act  or  art  of  one  who  sings, 

Sino'-sono,  s.  Chant  in  contempt;  repetition  of 
similar  words  or  tones. 

JOT  Other  compounds  are  Singing-book';  Si*ft*g-nm(; 

Si*g"ing-ma*  ter;  Singling -wom'an,  See 
lb  SlNGE=»injt,  v.  a.    To  born  slightly. 

Singe,  t.    A  burning  of  the  surface. 

Sin'-geT,  (-jrr,  36)  «.    One  who  singes. 

SINGLE,  stng'-gl,  158,  101 :  a.  One,  not  double 
or  more  than  one  \  particular,  individual;  not  com- 
pounded ;  alone ;  unmarried ;  that  in  which  one  is  op- 
posed to  one;  singular;  in  a  scriptural  sense,  not 
double-minded,  pure,  uncorrupt :  in  old  writers  ringts 
beer  is  small  beer;  and  single  wit  or  matter,  simple  or 
silly  wit.  Aa 

To  Sin'-gle,  v.  a.    To  select ;  to  sequester. 

Singly,  105  :  ad.    Individually;  only,  honestly. 

Sin'-glt-ness,  «.  State  of  being  only  one  ;  state  of 
being  alone ;  straightforwardness  and  integrity. 

Sin'-gle-stick,  t.    A  cudgel  called  also  a  backsword. 

Sin'-gu-i.^R,  158,  33:  a.  Single;  not  plural; 
alone;  of  which  there  is  but  one;  particular,  unex- 
ampled ;  having  something  not  common  to  others :  it 
occurs  in  old  authors  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of 
a  particular. 

Si/t'-gu-lar-ly,  ad.  Particularly;  so  as  to  express  the 
singular  numlier. 

Sin'-gu-lar"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Peculiarity;  uncom- 
mon ness  of  character  or  form ;  particular  privilege. 

To  Sm'-gu-lar-ize,  r.  a.  To  make  single.  fUnusoal] 

S1NGULT,  sW-gult,158:  t.  A  sigh.  [Disuse*.] 

SINISTER  =  s?-nl»'-ter,  a.  Left,  not  dexter; 
hence,  in  ancient  augury,  unlucky.  Inauspicious  x 
see  lower. 

St'-nits'-trotfS,  a.  Being  on  the  left;  hence,  Stiti*'- 
trouily,  with  a  tendency  to  the  left :  see  their  usual 
senses  lower. 

SJ-nia"-teT-hand'-ed, a.  Left-handed;  unlucky 

Sin'-is-ter,  a.  Bad,  perverse,  corrupt  \  deviating 
fiom  honesty,  unfair. 

Sin'-is-ter-ly,  ad.  Perversely,  corruptly,  unfairly. 

Sin'-ia-troi/s,  120:  a.  Wrong,  perverse. 

Sin'-U-trowa-ly,  ad.  Wrongly,  perversely  .j 

Sin/-is-trok"-s^l,  a.  Rising  from  left  to  right,  a 
a  spiral  line. 

To  SINK,  single,!  v.  tu  and  a.  (I  sank  for  the 
I  Sunk,  suugk,/  pret.,  and  Sunken  for  the  part., 
Sunk,  t»ungk,j  are  now  little  used.)  Tb  fail 
down  through  any  medium ;  not  to  swim ;  to  go  to  the 
bottom  ;  to  fall  gradually ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into 
any  body;  to  fall;  to  be  overwhelmed;  to  Income 
deep : — act.  To  put  under  water ;  to  make  by  digging ; 
to  depress ;  to  make  to  fall ;  to  bring  low  in  auantity  i 
to  degrade ;  to  suppress ;  to  reduce ;  specially,  to  re- 
duce a  capital  sum  of  money  for  the  sake  of  greater 
profit  or  interest  out  of  it. 

Sura,  «.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  or  other  foul 
matter ;  any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

Sink'-iug,  part.  a.  Falling ;  diminishing :  a  Sinking 
fund  is  a  fund  provided  for  by  certain  reservations  of 
interest  or  profit  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  a  debt. 

SINLESS,  &c,  SINNER,  &c—  See  under  Sin. 

SINOPER=sin'-&-per,  «.  Red  ferruginous  quart* 
also  called  Sln'-o-pl*. 

SlNTER=sIn'-ter,  s.  A  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  SlNUATE=atn'-&-aU,  v.  a.  To  wind,  to  turn 

Sin'-u-ate,  a.  Sinuated,  curved.  [Botany.] 

Sin'-u-a"-fton,  89 :  «.  A  bending  in  and  out 

Stn'-u-Otf8,  120:  a.  Bending  in  and  out 

Sin'-u-os"-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Quality  of  being  sinuous. 

Si'-nus,  8.  A  bend  of  the  shore,  a  bay;  any  fold  or 
opening. 

To  SlP=sTp,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take  [a  fluid]  by 


He  or  that  which  sings. 
The  slgnssb  used  .ftsr  mods*  of  spoiling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  nush-UD,  t.  e.  mission,  165  :  vtih-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ttfo,  166 
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SIT 

•mall  quantities  with  the  lipo;  to  draw  into  the 
month;  to  drink  oat  of:— mem.  To  drink  a  email 
quantity. 

Sip,  9,  A  email  draught  taken  with  the  lip*, 

Sip'-per,  *.  One  who  sips. 

Sip'-pet,  14  :  *.  A  email  sop. 

S1PHIL1S,  sif-e-lla,  163  :  «.  Venereal  disease. 

SIPHON,  sl'-fon,  163:  t.  A  pipe  for  drawing  11. 
qnor  over  the  rim  of  a  vessel. 

8IQU1S,  si'-kwtas,  t.  An  advertisement  or  notifica- 
tion beginning  •«  If  any  one,-  from  which  words,  in 
Latin,  the  name  is  taken ;  the  word  it  still  applied  to 
a  notification  of  an  intention  to  lake  holy  orders,  with  a 
consequent  inquiry  if  anyone  can  allege  impediment 

SlR=h£r,  35  :  s.  The  word  of  respect  in  compella- 
tion  to  a  man  ;  the  title  of  a  baronet,  and  of  a  knight 
prefixed  to  the  Christian  name,  as  Sir*. John ;  for- 
merly, the  title  of  a  priest,  whence  a  Sir'- John  came 
to  be  a  nick-name  of  a  priest;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  sum. 

Sir'-loin,  *.  The  loin  of  beef,  said  to  have  been 
knighted  by  one  of  our  kings  in  a  fit  of  good  hnmour ; 
out,  probably,  SarMoin.  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
loin;  as  Sir*- nam©,  which  some  interpret  Sire/  name, 
or  one's  father's  name,  is  really  Surname,  that  is, 
additional  name. 

Si&'-rah,  (seV-r(J\\)  9.  An  adaptation  of  Sir  when 
used  with  anger  or  contempt ;  sometimes  to  children 
with  a  kind  of  playfulness,  or  to  servants  with 
hastiness. 

Sire,  (girt)  *.  A  father,  used  in  poetry ;  the  word  of 
respect  in  addressing  the  king;  it  is  used  in  composi- 
tion, as  gramf-sire. 

7b  Sire,  v.  a.  To  beget:  it  is  used  only  of  leasts: 


»  --  — .    -w  .~ev..   ..    .»    ua»i    uuiy    ui 

aroSC*  hy-  8hak8Peare»  with  £«ater  latitude. 

SIREN=8lrt'-*n,  45 :  *.  and  a.  One  of  the  fabled 
preternatural  women  who  enticed  men  by  the  charms 
of  music,  an  I  devoured  them ;  a  mermaid ;  an  en- 
ticing woman:— adj.  Bewitching. 

SIR1ASIS,    ae-rl'-d-cfa,   9.    Inflammation  of  the 

brain  through  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
Sir'-/-U8,  129  :  «.  The  dog-star,  as  producing  heat. 
SIRLOIN,  SIRRAH,  &C— See  under  Sir. 

SIROCCO,  se-r<Sc'-k0,  9.  The  Syrian  or  south, 
east  wind. 

SIRT.— See  8yrtis. 

8IRUP=8tr,-up,  colloq.  sur'-up,  115  :  *.  Sugar 
boiled  with  vegetable  infusions. 

Sir'-upe*/,  (-upt,  114,  143;  a.  Tinged  with  sirup. 

Sir'-ap-y,  a.  Like  sirup., 

SISE,  for  Assize,  which  see.  [Donne.] 

SISKINmrsTs'-kln,  9.  The  greenfinch. 

SlSTERsais'-ter,  f.  A  female  born  of  the  same 
parents,  correlative  to  brother;  derivatively,  a  woman 
of  the  same  faitb<~-of  the  same  condition,— of  the 
same  kind. 

To  Sis'-ter,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  resemble  closely; — 
•en.  To  be  akin.  [ShaksJ 

8ls/-teT-ly,  a.  Like  a  sister,  affectionate. 

8i8-t*r-hood,  118:  $.  Sisters  collectively. 

Sla/'-ter-in-law',  *.  a  hnsband  or  wife's  sister. 

To  SIT=-sTt,  1  v.  n.  (Sitten,  as  the  part.,  is  ob- 
I  Sat— aSt,  V  solete.)  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity 
8AT=.s£tJ  of  the  body;  to  perch;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  idleness ;  to  be  in  any  local  position ;  to 
rest;  to  settle ;  to  be  in  any  situation ;  to  iucubate ;  to 
be  adjusted ;  to  be  placed  lu  order  to  be  painted ;  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  an  official  capacity:  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  be  an  active  verb,  but  this  is  generally  by  el- 
lipsis;  thus,  To  sit  a  horse  is  to  sit  vpon  a  horse :  in 
our  older  authors  we  meet  with  "the  court  was  saL" 
and  "he  sat  himself  down;"  in  which  use  it  is  cer- 
tainly active,  but  the  practice  should  not  be  imitated : 
To«<jtoira  tosit;  to  begin  a  siege;  to  setUe:  To  sit 
?£.?. I^ovX  "Safiwneut :  fit  sit  up.  to  rise  from  I 


SKE 

Sit'-ter,  #.  Oue  that  sits ;  a  bird  that  inenbato*  • 
who  is  placed  that  a  painter  may  draw  10s  like  ' 

Slt'-ting,  a.  and  *.  Searile.  [Bot]-^  The  pcatm, 
of  beta.'  on  a  seat ;  act  of  taking  a  seat:  a  eesaka  • 

SITE=cife,  «.  (Compare  the  previous  class.)  Situ, 
tmn.  local  position:  hence,  Si'-tcd,  placed. 

sJiHp,lf%;A  8ince'  •eein* thau  ^oi*  «poet] 

blTHE^sitht,  9.  Time.  [Obs]  See  also  Scythe. 
8£!2p^Y'  •I,-t^,,,^^87:  s,  A  treat* 
SITTER,  SITTING,  &c-See  under  To  Sit 
SlTUATE=.rf-A-att,  147:  a.  Situated. 
Sit-u-a-ted,  a.  Placed  with  respect  to  something  d*  • 

San^^r"01  thC  "iUBl  WWdl  *"**  **"  P"*" 

Si^'-*j™>  89;  ••  Local  respect,  portion  ;  eau- 
dition,  state ;  temporary  state,  circumstances. 

&IX,  sicks,  188:  a.  and*.  Five  and  one:  To  beet 
Kxaudeevem.ot  sum  and  sevens,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion. 

Suf  A   a.  The  ordinal  of  six  : — «.  Sixth  part. 

Sixth' 'Ay ;  ad.  In  the  sixth  place. 

Six-tbkn',  84 :  a.  and  *.  Six  and  ten. 

Slr-teen/A',  a.  The  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

Si^-tf,  a.  and  *.  Six  times  ten. 

Su/-fc'-e/A,  a,  The  ordinal  of  sixty. 

^HSr  ~^and»*»  Siy-pemce,  SW-pemny;  &'. 

petnled ;  Stx'.score,  8tc  «~~#. 

SfZAR=g- 


?8?-z//r,  33:  *.  (Compare  Sire,  fcc)  A  st*> 

tViJ!iheJVr€?i^Td^  at  Can»bridge  and  DubUa; 
a  term  Latinised  by  Stnator.  and  derived  from  the  ex- 
pression to  sue,  which  means  to  go  in  debt  lor  sizes  m 
portions  of  food  obuined  from  the  kitchens  in  addham 
to.t,"«fwnlno«M  i«»  the  hall :  the  sisars  were  once  con- 
sidered a  menial  order,  but  at  present,  thoath  by 
!°*.f  "^  ^ Payment  they  have  lower  rank,  thevaie 
not  in  other  respects  distinguished. 

.  j!1**  **  Bulk'  I™****  comparalivo  magni- 
tude; figurative  bulk,  condition;  a  settled  quanUtv: 
see  Sisar.  ^  J 

To  Size,  v.  a.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of;  to 
adjust;  to  settle,  to  fix:  as  a  neuter  verb  it  haa  a  spe- 
cial meaning,  for  which  see  Sixar. 

oiz«d,  a.  Having  size,  large  or  small. 

SizeA-a-Dle,  a.  Of  suitable  site;  of  great  sise. 

Si  -zel,  9,  The  residue  of  bars  of  silver  after  pieces 
are  cut  out  for  coins. 

SlZE=s7zt,«.  Any  glutinous  substance. 

To  Size,  v.  a.  To  besmear  with  sise. 

Si'-zy,  105  :  a.  Viscous,  glutinous. 

Si  -zi-ness,  s.  Glutioousness. 

SKADDLE,  skSd'-dl,  101 :  *.  Damage,  [Dbuaedl 

SK ADDONS,  skad'-donz,  #.  jd.  Embryos  of  facee! 

SKAlNSMATE-8kaxnz'-maU,#.  Messmate,  rob.) 

SKALD.— Soo  Scald,  (a  bard.) 

SKATE,  To  SKATE.— See  Scatc,  &c 

SKEAN=sketn,  «.  A  short  sword.  [Swift.] 

SKEG=sk^g,  9.  A  wild  plum. 

|Kf  GGER,  skey-g^r,  77  :  t.  A  little  salmon. 

bKEIN,  skaxn,  100 :  «.  Knot  of  thread  or  silk 

SKELETON^keV-e-ton,  *.  The  bones  of  an 
animal  body  retained  In  their  natural  position;  the 
compages  or  frame  of  auy  thing ;  a  very  lean  person. 

SKELLUM=skSr-lum,  #.  a  scoundrel.  TObs.] 

SKEPc=8k«p,*.  A  sort  of  basket.  [Obs.] 

SKEPTIC,  &c.-Se.  Sceptic. 

SKETCH=skgtch,  «.  An  outline,  rough  daft,  or 
first  plan:  hence,  Sketch'y,  (orf;.)  unfinished. 


lying  to  sitting ;  not  to  go  to  bed. 

,^^wwwto^»«»tbeprindpls.toirtitebtbentt»bmrsfe,pr«c^ibeD^^ 
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To  Sketch,  v.  a.  To  draw  by  tracing  outline*  and 
vary  lightly  •hading ;  to  plan,  to  suggest  the  general 
notion. 

SKEW— sku,  110  :  a,  and  ad.  Oblique,  distorted : 
—ad*.  Askew:  To  Stow,  to  look  or  form  askew,  U obs. 

SKEWER-sku'-«r,  134:  *.  A  wooden  or  metal 
pin  used  to  keep  meat  in  form:  hence.  To  Skewer,  (v.  «u) 

SK  ID— skid,  a.  A  timber  thai  preserves  a ship's  side. 

SKIFF— skiff,  #.  A  small  light  boat:  hence,  To 
Skiff,  (9.  a.,)  to  pass  orer  in  a  skiff. 

8KflL.L-skYI,  155:  t.  Familiar  knowledge  of  with 
readiness  and  dexterity  in  an  art  or  practice;  any 
particular  art ;  ^this  sense  is  rare:)  in  a  sense  quite 
obsolete,  reason,  cause. 

To  Skill,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  know,  to  understand : 
[Oh*.:]— nm.  To  be  knowing,  mostly  followed  by  of; 
also,  to  make  a  difference,  to  mattei ;  from  which  ob- 
solete sense.  SAift,  (s  „)  difference. 

Skilled,  114:  <?.  Knowing,  dexterous ;  with  0/ poet- 
ically, with  is  popularly. 

Skil'-ftfl,  114  :  a.  Knowing,  qualified  with  skill. 

Skil'-fwl-ly,  ad.  With  skin,  with  art;  dexterously. 

Skil'-fad-ness,  $.  Art,  ability,  dexteronsneas. 

Skil'-less,  a.    Wanting  skill.  [Shake.] 

SK 1  LLET-skil'-IJSt,  14 :  *.  A  small  kettle  or  boOer. 

To  SKIM— skim,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  dear  of  any 
grosser  matter  by  passing  a  vessel  just  a  little  below 
the  surface;  to  Uke  by  skimming ;  10  brash  the  sur- 
face slightly ;  less  properly,  to  cover  superficially:— 
**«.  To  pass  lightly,  to  glide  above. 

Skim,  «.  Scum:  Skim'-mings,  («.  pi.,)  matter 
skimmed. 

Skim'-mrr,  t.  A  scoop ;  be  that  skims ;  a  bird. 

Skim- mux',  s.    Milk  skimmed  of  Us  cream. 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE,  skim"- bl- scam'- bl, 
101:  a.  (Compare  Scamble.)  Wandering,  wild:  a 
cant  word.  [Shnks.] 

SKlMINGTON-skW-Tne-ton,  ad.  Jestingly, 
in  ridicule  of  a  man  whose  wile  beats  him  i  as  •*  T« 
ride  ikmingtonj'  *  hicli  is,  or  was,  a  burlesque  pro- 
cessiou  for  thai  purpose. 

SKIN— skin,  s.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh, 
including  the  cuticle  and  cutis;  hide,  pelt ;  ludicrously, 
the  body ;  husk  or  covering. 

To  Skin,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  strip  the  skin  from,  to  flay, 
to  peel ;  to  cover  with  or  acquire  a  skin. 

Skinned,  a.   Having  skin;  as  thick-thinned /  hard. 

Skin'-ner,  $.    A  dealer  in  skins  or  pelts. 

Skin'-njr,  a.    Consisting  only  of  skin. 

Skin'-Dt-ness,  t.    State  of  wanting  flesh. 

Skin'-letn,  a.    Having  no  skin  or  a  slight  skin. 

Skjn-deep',  a.    Slight,  superficial. 

Skin'-klint,  g.    A  niggardly  person. 

SKINK,  skingk,  158:  «.    Drink,  pottage.  [Obs.] 

Tb  Skink,  v.  a.  To  serve  drink:  hence,  a  Ski.vx'-BR. 

lb  SKIP— skip,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  fetch  quick  leaps, 
to  bound  lightly :  To  skip  over,  to  omit :—  act.  To  omit. 

Skip,  9.    A  light  leap,  a  bound,  a  spring. 

Skip'-ping-ly,  ad.    By  skips  or  leaps. 

Sktp'-per,  t.  A  dancer ;  a  youngling :  see  also  lower. 

Skip'-pet,  14:  s.  A  light  bounding  boat.  [Spenser.] 

19*  The  compounds  are  Sktp'-jack,  (an  upstart;)  Skip'- 
kennel,  (a  fbotboy.)  &c. 

SKIPPER=skip>-p*r,  $.  Literally,  a  Shipper  or 
master  of  a  ship ;  a  sea  captain ;  sometimes  a  shipboy. 

SKIRMISH— sker'-mish,  35 :  #.  A  slight  fight  in 
war ;  a  light  or  distant  combat  j  a  contest. 

To  Skir'-mish,  v.  n.    To  fight  in  small  parties. 

Skir'-mUh-ing,  r.    Act  of  fighting  loosely. 

Skir'-mish-er,  9,    One  who  skirmishes. 

To  SKlRR=sker,  v,  a.  and  n.    To  scour.  [Obs.] 

SKIRRET-skeV-r*t,  129,14:  f.    A  plant 

SKlRT-skert,  35 :  «. 


garmen .... „ ,  w 

the  dress;  edge,  margin,  border;  Mm  diaphragm  in 

butchers'  meat. 
To  Skirt,  v.  a.  To  border,  to  run  along  the  edge  ot 
Skirt'-ing,  «.    Border ;  lower  board  of  a  wainscot. 
SKIT— sktt,*.    A  light,  wanton  wench. 
Skit'-tish,  a.    Shy  ;  wanton ;  changeable. 
Skit'-tiah-ly,  ad.    Wantonly;  with  fickleness. 
Skit'-tish-ness, «.    Wantonness,  fickleness. 
SKIT— skit,  9.  A  refleetion ;  a  gibe  or  jeer.  (Modern.) 
To  Skit,  v.  a.    To  cast  reflections  on.  [Provincial.] 
SKITTLE-skU'-tl,  101 :  «.    A  nine-pin. 
8KONCE,    SKREEN,    SKULK,    &c  — See 

Sconce,  Sec. 
SKUE.— See  Skew. 
SKULL— scull,  9.  The  bone  that  forms  the  exterior 

of  the  head ;  hence  the  head :  in  other  senses  see  Scull. 
Skull'-cap,  «.    A  head- piece,  a  lielmet 
SKY— sk  y,  76 :  «.    The  apparent  arch   or  vault  of 

heaven,  which,  on  a  clear  day,  is  of  a  blue  colour;  the 

regions  beyond  the  atmosphere;  the  heavens*    the 

weather. 
Skyed,  (skldt)  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  [Thorns.] 
Sk/-ey,  a.    Like  the  sky ;  ethereal 
Sky'-ish,  a.    Skyey ;  approaching  the  sky. 
$9*  The  compounds  are  Ski/ -cv  lour.  Sky' coloured;  SkV- 

dyed;  Skt/.lark;   Skylarking,   (a   sailor's  term  for 

Eies  or  tricks  with  each  other  in  the  rigging ;)  Sty'. 
',  (window  looking  to  the  sky ;)  Skp'-rockel,  (rocket 
ascends  high,)  tec. 

SLAB— sl&b,  $.    A  plane  of  stone  ;  a  plane. 

Slab'-unk,  t.    A  line  running  at  the  back  of  a  sail. 

SLAB— slob,  a,  and  *»  Thick,  viscous,  glutinous : 
—s.  A  puddle. 

Slab'-by,  a.    Thick,  viscous. 

To  Si^b'-bjsr,  (<*//'*.  sl8r/-ber,  167)  v.  a.  and  if. 
To  slaver,  to  smear  with  spittle;  to  spill;  formerly  to 
sup  up  hastily :— new.  To  slaver,  to  let  the  spittle  mil, 
to  drivel. 

Slab'-ber-eT,  t.    One  who  slabbers ;  an  idiot. 

SLACK— slack,  a.  Not  tense,  loose;  relaxed,  weak; 
remiss;  not  violent;  not  intense;  not  fully  employed 
by  business:  it  is  sometimes  used  adverbially,  as 
dock- dried;  and  sometimes  substantively,  as  the  slack 


[part]  of  a  rope. 
7b-Sla  *    -  J- 


lack,  To  Slack'-rn,  1 14 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  become 
less  tense; to  be  remiss;  to  abate;  to  languish t—act. 
To  loosen;  to  relax;  to  mitigate;  to  remit;  10  cause 
to  be  remitted:  in  other  senses  it  is  mistakenly  con 
founded  with  To  Slake,  which  see. 

SlackMy,  flrf.    Loosely;  remissly;  tardily. 

Slack'-ness,  t.    8tate  of  being  slack. 

S  LADE— slide,  «.    A  little  dell.  [Drayton.] 

S  L AG— sl£g,  t.    The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal 

SLA  IE— sla^  100  :  $.  A  weaver's  reed  :  it  is  also 
spelled  Sley:  To  SUid,  to  prepare  for  the  slaie. 

SLAIN.— See  To  Slay. 

7b  SLAKE— slake,  v.  a.  To  quench,  to  extinguish : 
Slaked  Hne  is  usually  called  Slacked  lime,  which  implies 
lime  fattened  or  reduced  to  powder;  but  the  original 
notion  is  probably  quenched  lime. 

To  SLAKE— slake,  v.  n.    To  slack  or  slacken. 

7b  SLAM— slim,  t».  a.  To  accomplish  as  by  one 
blow  or  push ;  to  defeat ;  to  crush ;  to  shut  violently. 
[Valg] 

Slam,  9.    A  defeat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick, 

SLAMMERK1N— sUm'-mer-kln,  t.  a  slatternly 
woman,  a  trollop ;  also  called  a  Slam'kw.  [Vulg  ] 

To  SLANDER—  slan'-drr,  11 :  v.  a.  To  ccusuro 
falsely,  to  belle,  to  defame. 

Slan'-der,  t.  A  false  tale  maliciously  uttered;  detrac- 
tion; disgrace;  disreputation. 

Slan'-der-er,  t.    A  defamer. 

Slan'-der-otfs,  120:  a.    Defamatory;  scandalous. 


The  lower  and  loose  part 
Tbs  sign  =  <•  uaad  after  modes  of  spelling  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  tound. 
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Slan'-der-oirt-ly,  ad.    With  false  reproach. 
Slarr'-der-oiis-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  slanderous. 
SLANG.— See  To  Sling.  [Ob..] 
SLANG=slang,  9.    The  cant  of  the  vulgar,  bat  es- 

pecially  of  sharpers  and  cullies.  [Modern.] 
SLANK,  slingk,  158  :  «.  A  plant. 
SLANT= slant,  11 :  a.  Oblique. 
To  Slant,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular. 
Slant'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Slant : — *.  Oblique  remark. 
Slant'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  a  slant;  obliquely. 
Slant'-ly,  Slant'-wise,  151  :  ad.    Obliquely;  in  an 

inclined  direction. 
SLAP=slap,  t.  A  blow,  strictly  with  something  broad, 

as  the  flat  open  hand. 
7b  Slap,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  a  slap  or  alapa. 
Slap,  ad.    With  a  alap  ;  hence,  plum  ply. 
Slap-dash',  ad.    At  ouce;  with  wild  aim. 
To  SLASH=slaah,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  cat,  properly 
so  as  to  make  long  inciakma ;  it  ia  aometimes  used  mis- 
takenly for  To  Lash,  and  also  for  To  Smack  >—neu.  To 
strike  at  random  with  a  sword. 
Slash,  ».    Cut,  wound ;  a  cut  in  cloth. 
SLATCH=slfttch,  s.    The  middle  or  Jack  part  of 
a  rope  or  cable ;  with  different  relationship,  a  snatch 
of  wind  or  of  fair  weather  at  intervals. 
SLATE=alaU,  ».    A  dark  gray  stone  easily  broken 
into  thin  plates,  which  ore  used  to  cover  houses,  and 
to  write  upon. 
To  Slate,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  slate. 
Sla'-ter,  $.    One  whose  business  is  to  slate. 
Sla'-ty,  a.    Resembling  slate. 
To  8LATTER=slaV-teT,  36:  v.  n.  To  be  careless 
and  dirty  in  dress;    to  be  careless  and   awkward. 
[Disused.] 
Slat'-tern,  «.    A  negligent,  untidy  woman. 
To  Slat'-tern,  v.  a.    To  waste  as  slatterns  do. 
Slat'-tern-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Negligent  in  dress : — adv. 

Negligently ;  awkwardly. 
SLAUGHTER,  sltV-ter,  162:  #.    Carnage. 
To  Slauaht'-er,  v.  a.    To  kill,  to  slay. 
S\aughv-er-er,  t.    One  that  slaughters ;  a  butcher. 
SlaiioAt'-er-ous,  1 20 :  a.     Destructive  ;  murderous. 
<8T  The  compounds  are  Slaughter -house,  Slaughter- 
man. &c. 
SLAVE=slav<,  *,    One   held  in  bondage,   not   a 
freeman ;  one  whose  service  is  without  any  choice,  but 
of  necessity :  it  is  used  proverbially  of  the  lowest  state 
of  life. 
To  Slave,  v.  n.    To  drudge,  to  toil. 
Sla'-ver,  «.   A  slave-ship.  [Modern.] 
Sla'-ver-y,  #.    Bondage  ;  drudgery. 
Sla'-vish,  a.    Servile,  mean.  base. 
Sla'-vish-ly,  ad.    Servilely,  meanly. 
31a'-vish-ues8,  «.    Servility,  meanness. 
*»?»  The  compounds  are  SUive'born,  Slave' -like,  &o. 
SLAVER=BlaV-er,  *.    Spittle  drivelling  from  the 

mouth;  driveL 
To  Slav'-*? r,  v.  ».  and  a.    To  emit  spittle  ;  to   be 

smeared  with  spittle :— act.  To  smear  with  drivel. 
Slav'-er-tT,  «.    A  driveller;  an  idiot. 
Slav'-er-ing-ly,  ad.    With  slaver  or  drivel. 
SLAVONlC=*sl<t-vSn'-ick,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  tribes  that.coming  from  theEast,  anciently  peopled 
Russia,  Poland.  Bohemia,  and  the  neighbouring  pans. 
7bSLAY=8lau,  1  *  *P 

I  Slkw,  sl'55,  109  :  1  v'  a;    To  **•   to  Put  * 
SLAiN=sla\n,         J  death{  todestioy. 
SlaV-er,  134:  #.    One  that  slays;  a  killer. 
SLEAVE=sletv,  189  :  «.  The  knotted  or  entangled 

part  of  silk  or  thread.  [Shaks.  Macb.  Act  ii  Sc.  2.] 
To  S leave,  v.  a.  To  skid. 


SLI 

Sleaved,  a.    Not  spun,  raw,  unwronfht. 
SLEAZY,  sleY-ze^,  a.   Thin,  flimsy. 
SLED=ral&i,  $.    A  carriage   made  to 

drawn  without  wheels  or  with  reiy  low 
Sled'-ded,  a.    Conveyed  on  a  sled. 
Sledge,  s.  A  sled.  [The  usual,  but  lea 
SLEDGE=rst£dge,  «.    A  large  hammer. 
SLEEK=sle<k,  a.  and  t.    Smooth,  nitid.    sh  issj 

not  rough,  not  harsh  :—s.  [Disused.]  Varnish. 
To  Sleek,  v.  a.  To  make  even  or  smooth  ;  to  reader 

smooth,  soft,  or  glossy. 
Sleek'-y,  a.    Of  a  sleek  or  smooth  "pf-ranm 
Sleek'-)*/,  ad.    Smoothly,  glosafly. 
Sleek'-nesa,  t.    Smoothnees ;  pump  nanniihai— 
Si.bkk'-stone,  ».    A  smoothing  stone. 
To  SLEEP=8letp,|  v.  n.    To  take  rest  by  the  more 
1  SLBPT=sl^pt,    >or  less  partial  suspension  of  the 
SLRPT^ele'pt,    J  animal  and  mental  powers;  to  rest 
or  be  motionless ;  to  life  thoughtlessly  :  to  be  ioaties)- 
tive  ;  to  be  dead ;  to  be  in  an  unnoticed  state. 
Sleep,  s.  The  more  or  less  partial  suspension  of  the 
animal  and  mental  powers  from  natural  — n»-Trttrts, 
sometimes, as  in  lethargy,  from  disease;  repose,  rest* 
Sleep'-er,  #.   He  or  that  which  sleeps,  or  which  fcs  ka 
a  dormant  posture ;  a  lazy  person;  the  name  of  a  Ash; 
something  laid  down  for  the  support  of  a  Joist. 
Sleep'-ing,  «.  State  of  being  at  rest 
Sleep'-y,  a.  Drowsy ;  dull ;  soporiferoo*. 
S  leer/-*- Is/,  ad.  In  *  sleepy  manner. 
Sleer/.i-nes8,  s.  Drowsiness;  dnlness. 
Sleep'-less,  a.  Wanting  sleep. 
Sleep'-less-ness,  t.  Want  of  sleep. 
Sleep7- f«l,  a.  Very  sleepy.  [Unusual] 
SLEET—sleO,  *.  A  fall  of  hail  or  snow  sad  raia 

together,  usually  in  fine  particles. 
To  Sleet,  v.  n.  To  snow  or  hail  with  rain  mingled. 
Sleet'-y,  a.  Bringing  sleet 

SLEEVE=slecv,  189:  t.  The  part  or  a  garment 
that  covers  the  arm :  in  other  senses,  see  Sleaze:  7> 
laugh  in  ones  tleeve  was  to  laugh  behind  the  sleeve 
when  it  was  worn  large  and  pendent:  To  pin  or  h**g 
on  a  sleeve  was  originally  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
wearing  a  token  of  faith  or  lore  on  the  sleeve,  sad 
swearing  to  maintain  it. 
Sleeved,  114:  a.  Having  sleeves. 
Sleeve'-less,  a.  Wanting  sleeves;  figuratively,  nam- 
ing a  cover  or  pretence,  as  a  sleeveless  errand. 
7b  SLE  ID,  slfud,  100:     v.   a.    To   separate  iaie 

threads:  See  SI  ale. 
SLEIGHT,   silk,  106,  162:  $.  Artful  trick,  cun- 
ning artifice,  dexterous  practice :  as  sm  adj.  it  Scarce1? 
occurs, 
Sleet'-y,  a.  Crafty  :  hence  S/eiaAl'ty,  (arfe.) 
SletyAtMWI,  117:  a.  Artful.  [Obs.] 
SLENDER,   slen'-der,  a.    Thin;  slight;   small 

sparing,  less  than  enough ;  -not  amply  supplied. 
Slen'-der-ly,  ad.  Without  bulk;  slightly,  meanly. 
Slen'-der-ness,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  slender. 
SLEPT.— See  To  Sleep. 
SLEW.— See  To  Stay. 
SLEY.— See  Slaie:   7b  Ster,  see  To  SleW. 
To  S LICE  =s lie t,  v.a.  To  cut  into  thin  pieces  or 

parts ;  to  divide. 
Slice,  s.  A  thiu  broad  piece  ;  a  spatula. 
SLlCH«slitch,  *.  Ore  of  metal  pounded. 
SLlCK=slitk,  a.  Sleek.  [Obs.  or  vulg.] 
SLICKENSIDES,«IIck'-en-«Id<z,  #.  Galena. 
7b  SLlDE=sl7d<,  1  v.n.  and  a.  To  move 

I  Si.iD=sltd,  135  r  >  bv  sliDnine.  to  gilde; 


^iv-ntiiioi tji^iSf  sucK.'-ea-siaiZ,  s.  Galen 
»  SLlDE==8lid<,  1  v.n.  and  a.  To 

[  Si.iD=sltd,  135  r  >  by  slipping,  to 

Sliddkn,  sltd'-dn,  114 :)  to  pass  smoothl] 


/   „  r smoothly,  sad 

hence  inadvertently,  unnoticed,  or  gradually ;  to  be  act 
Tb«  wfaMnea  entire,  and  tbe  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

^w/,*57oatt'"wiv  ch&f/"man:  *&'*t:  li"1  «»:  M^«->^»W«^»#sfte.«a*>  in 
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firm:— act.  To  thrust  forward  gently:  To  slide  in,  to 
pot  Id  imperceptibly. 

Slide,  M.  A  smooth  easy  passage;  even  course,  some- 
thing that  slides. 

Sli'-deT,  t.  He  or  that  which  slides. 

Sli'-ding,  «.  and  a.  Lapse,  transgression  : — adj. 
That  slides,  as  a  sliding- rale. 

To  Slu/-0£R,  t».  M.  To  slide  with  interruption. 
[Dryden.] 

SLiD'-DKR-r,a.  Slippery :  Sli<JP-der  isthesame.  [Obs.] 

SLIGHT,  illu,  115,  162:  a.  ad.  aud  t.  Weak, 
slim;  inconsiderable,  small;  negligent;  not  firm  or 
strong:  in  old  authors,  foolish,  silly:— ode.  Slightly: 
— t.  Neglect :  hence  contempt,  act  of  scorn ;  in  other 
senses,  see  Sleight 

To  SMghi,  V.  a.  To  neglect,  to  disregard :  To  slight 
overt  to  pass  over ;  B.  Jonson  uses  To  tighten, 

Sli^At'-er,  t.  One  who  disregards. 

Slt^AtZ-ing-ly,  ad.  With  slight  or  contempt. 

Sli^AtZ-y,  a.  Trifling,  superficial. 

SliyAf-ly,  ad.  Weakly  ;  slightingly. 

Slt^At'-ness,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  slight. 

SL1LY.— See  under  Sly. 

SLlM«=snm,a.  Slender;  thin  of  shape. 

Slim'-ness,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  slim. 

SLlME=slImt,  e.  Viscous  mire. 

Sli'-my,  a.  Abounding  with  slime ;  viscous. 

Sli'-mt-ne83,  *.  Olutiuous  matter  ;  viscosity. 

SLING=slIng,  s.  An  instrument  for  throwing 
stones;  a  throw,  a  stroke;  that  which  resembles  a 
sliog,  as  a  hanging  bandage  for  a  wounded  limb  ;  a 
rope. 

To  Sling,  sling,  1  v.  a.  (Slang  for  the  pre/,  is 
1  Slung,  slung,  >  obs.)  To  throw  with  a  sling ; 
Slung,  slung,  J  to  hurl ;  to  hang  as  In  a  sling. 

Sling7-* r,  72,  36  :  «.  One  who  slings ;  a  soldier  who 
«sed  a  sling. 

To  SLINK,  slinglc,  \  158:  v. «.  and  a.  (Slank 

I  Slunk,  slungk,   >  for   the-  pret.   is   obs.)    To 

Slunk,  slungk,  J  sneak;  to    steal  out  of   the 

way;  to  miscarry,  as  a  beast  with  young: — act  To 

cast  prematurely. 

Slink,  a.  Produced  prematurely.  [This,  and  the  re- 
lated senses  of  the  verb,  belong  only  to  low  style.J 

7b  SLlP=slip,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  slide  involuntarily; 
to  slide,  to  glide;  to  move  out  of  place  $  to  slink;  to 
err;  to  creep  by  oversight:— act.  To  cause  to  slide,  to 
convey  secretly  ;  to  omit;  to  part  asunder  by  sliding 
a  knife  between ;  to  escape  from;  to  let  loose;  to  suf- 
fer the  abortion  of:  To  slip  a  cable,  to  leave  it:  To  slip 
on,  to  put  in  in  haste,  as  clothes. 

Slip,  «.  Act  of  slipping  ;  an  error  ;  an  escape;  that 
which  is  slipped  olfc— a  twig  ;  a  string  by  which  a  dog 
is  held ;  a  strip  or  narrow  piece  of  something  ;  matter 
which  slides  or  slips  from  grindstones ;  a  place  on 
which  a  ship  is  built,  whence  it  may  slip  or  slide  into 
the  water;  anciently,  a  counterfeit  coin,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver. 


Slip'-peT,  a.  and  «.  Slippery:  [Obs.] — t.  A  shoe 
into  which  the  foot  slips  easily ;  also  the  name  of  a  herb. 

Slip'-peTtd,  1 14  :  a.  Wearing  slippers. 

S)ip/-py,  a.  Slippery,  easily  sliding. 

S!ir/-per-y,  a.  Smooth,  glib,  unstable ;  hard  to  hold 
or  keep ;  changeable,  unchaste. 

Slip'-per-i-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery. 

S0~  The  compounds  are  Slip' boards  (a  board  sliding  in 
grooves ;)  Slip' -knot,  (a  knot  which  easily  unfastens ;) 
Slip' shod,    ^wearing  a    slip'- shoe;)    wlip'-shoe,     (a 


slipper 
straint, 


•r;)  S  tp'-string,  (one  who   has   slipped  off  re- 
straint, a  prodigal ;)  &c. 
8LlPSLOP=slTry-Blop,  *.  (A  low  word  formed  by 
reduplication  of  slop.)  Poor  weak  liquor  of  any  kind; 
feeble  composition. 

Th«  sign  =  is  ustd  a/tor  mod*  of  spelling  that  ha*  -  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants  s  mish-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vixh-un,  f.  r.  vision,  165 :  ttiin,  166 
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To  SLrT»slTt,|  v.  a.  (The  regular  inflections  oc- 

I  SLlT=-sltt,  >  cur,  though  they  are    not    usual) 

StiT«=slit,  J  To  cut  lengthwise  ;  to  cot  generally. 

Slit,  s.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 

Slit'-tT,  >.  One  that  slits. 

To  SLlVER=sli'-vrr,  v.  a.  To  sHt  or  split  [Shak*.] 
To  S-ive  had  the  same  meaning. 

Sli'-ver,  #.  A  long  piece  rent  oft 

SLOAT=sloat,  t.  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which 
holds  together  larger  pieces. 

To  SLOBBER,  &c— See  To  Slabber. 

SLOE=slo,  189:  ».  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn; 
the  plant  which  bears  it 

SLOOP,  slGop,  M.  A  one-masted  ship. 

7b  SLOPES  I  op,  v.  a.  To  drink  greedily  and  grossly  ; 
to  soil  or  wet  by  letting  a  liquor  full :  these  different 
applications  are  perhaps  from  different  sources. 

Slop,  s.  Mean  and  vile  liquor;  a  dirty  place  made  by 
spilling  a  liquid. 

Slop'-py,  a.  Wet  under  foot 

Slop/-pi-ne8«,  S.  State  of  being  sloppy. 

SLOP— sl5p,  «•  Clothes  readily  slipped  on,  par- 
ticularly trowsers. 

Slop'-sel-ler,  s.  Seller  of  slops  or  ready-mule  clothes. 

Slop'-shop,  *.  8hop  of  a  slop-seller. 

SLOPE=slope,  a.  ad.  and  M.  Inclined  or  inclining 
from  a  horizontal  direction : — adv.  Obliquely :— *.  An 
oblique  direction ;  a  declivity. 

To  Slope,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  form  obliquely,  to  in- 
cline :—neu.  To  take  an  oblique  direction. 

Slopping,  a.  Oblique,  declivous. 

Slo'-ping-ly,  ad.  In  &  sloping  manner. 

Slope'-ness,  t.  Obliquity,  declivity. 

Slope'-wise,  151  :  ad.  Obliquely. 

SLOPPY,  Ac— See  under  To  Slop. 

SLOT=sl5t,  ».  Track  of  a  deer.  [Drayton.] 

SLOTH,  aloatt,  116:  $.  Laziness,  sluggishness; 
the  name  of  an  animal :  To  Sloth,  to  slug,  is  quite  obs. 

SWA'-fal,  117:  a.  Inactive,  lasy,  dull  of  motion. 

Slo/AS-foLly,  ad.  Idly,  lazily,  with  sloth. 

Slo/V-fifl-nett,  t.  Indulgence  of  sloth ;  inactivity. 

SLOTTERY,  slStZ-tSr-kj,  a.  Squalid ;  foul  [Obs.1 

SLOUCtt=slowtch,  s.  A  hanging  down  of  the 
head ;  an  ungainly,  clownish  gait;  hence,  an  idle-look- 
ing, or  a  heavy,  clownish  fellow. 

7b  Slouch,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  hang  down,  particularly 
in  look  or  gait : — act  To  press  down,  as  one's  hat. 

Slouch'-ing,  part.  a.  Walking  heavily  and  awkwardly. 

SLOUGH,  slow=sl4oo,  31, 162  :  s.  A  miry  place. 

Slou^A'-y,  105:  a.  Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

SLOUGH,  sluff,  120,  162  :  «.  The  cast  skin  of  a 
serpent ;  the  part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

7b  Slough y  v.  n.  To  part  from  the  sound  flesh. 

SLOVEN,  sluY-en,  116:  f.  A  man  negligent  of 
cleanliness,  or  dirtily  dressed;  the  correlative  of  Slut. 

Slov'-en-ry,  «.  Want  of  neatness,  dirtiness.  [Shake.] 

Slov'-en-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Negligent  of  neatness,  par- 
ticularly in  dress ;  not  cleanly  :-adt.  Untidily,  inele- 
gantly. 

SW-en-lt-nefl9,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  slovenly. 

SLOW=slo»=slo,  7  :  a.  Moving  a  small  distance  in 
much  time,  the  contrary  to  quick,  swift,  speedy ;  late ; 
not  prompt}  dull;  sluggish;  not  vehement:  heavy  in 
wit :  it  is  used  ndverbially  in  composition :  Shakspeaie 
uses  it  as  a  verb  for  To  delay. 

S  \ou/-\t/t  ad.  In  a  slow  manner ;  with  slowness. 

SloteZ-ness,  «.  Smallness  of  motion  ;  the  opposite  of 
quickness ;  dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection  ; 
want  of  promptness. 

19*  The  compounds  are  Slow' -back;  Slow'-worm ;  &c. 


then,  166. 


SMA 

To  SLUBBER=8lub'-b*r,t?.  a.  and  n.  To  hurry 

over  in  an  indolent,  imperfect  manner :— neu.  To  hurry. 
Slub'-ber-iiijr-ly,  <u/.  In  an  imperfect,  slovenly  way. 
To  SLUBBER=8lub'-ber,  v.  a.  To  stain  as  with 

slaver  or  slubber:  to  cover  coarsely.  [Shaks.] 
Sliib'-ber-de-eul'/-/ion,   90:    *.   A  dirty,    paltry 

WTetch.  [Hadibras.] 
SLUDGE=sludg(,  #.  Watery  mire,  soft  mud. 
To  SLUE,  sl'55,  109 :  v.  a.  To  turn    [a  mast  or 

other  cylindrical  object]  about  its  axis.   [A  sea  term.] 
SLUGa*8lug,  8,  A  cylindrical  metal  gun-shot 
SLLJG=8lug,  9.  A  drone;  a    slow,    heavy,  sleepy 

wretch ;  a  hindrance ;  a  slow  creeping  snail. 
To  SLUG,  v,  n.  and  a.   To  move  slowly ;  to  lie 

idle ;  Jto  play  the  drone  s—act.  To  make  sluggish.  [Obs.] 
Slug'-yish,  77  :  a.  Habitually  idle  or  inert ;  dull ; 

lazy,  drowsy :  the  older  word  was  Sing,  or  Slug'gy. 
Slug^ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  sluggish  manner. 
Slug'-^ish-ness,  8.  Dulnesa,  sloth,  laziness. 
Sluo'-ojrd,  34 :    «.  and  a.   A  person  habitually 

lazy  or  drowsy  :—ndj.  Lazy,  sluggish. 
7b  Slug'-goT-dize,  v.  a.  To  make  lazy.  [Shake.] 

SLUICE,  sl'&ct,  110,  109  :  t.  The  stream  is- 
suing through  a  floodgate ;  a  floodgate ;  a  vent  for 
water. 

To  Sluice,  v.  a.  To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Slari'-cy,  a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice. 

To  SLUMBER=slum'-ber,  v.  n.  and  «.  To  sleep 

lightly,  to  doze ;  poetically,  to  sleep ;  to  be  in  a  state 

and  supineness  :•  "~ 


ofnegligei 


:— act  To  lay  to  sleep ; 
to  stupify. 

Slum'-oer,  8.  Light  sleep ;  sleep,  repose. 

Slum'-ber-er,  36 :  #.  One  who  slumbers. 

Slum'-ber-ing, «.  State  of  repose. 

Slum'-ber-ot/s,  120:  a.  Inviting  to  sleep,  sopo- 
riferous :  Shakspeare  uses  Slntn'btry  for  sleepy. 

SLU  NG.— See  To  Sling  :   SLU  N  K.— See  To  Slink. 

To  SLUR=slur,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  soil,  to  sully; 
hence,  to  pass  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  an  obscurity 
upon  it;  to  pas*  inattentively  and  darkly,  when  clear- 
ness was  expected ;  hence,  because  tricks  are  per- 
formed by  avoiding  a  clear  inspection,  to  cheat,  to 
triok;  in  music,  to  slur  notes  is  to  deprive  them  of  dis- 
tinctness, to  run  them  into  each  other. 

Slur,  t.  A  soil,  slight  disgrace  ;  trick  ;  a  running  of 
two  notes  into  each  other,  or  the  mark  directing  it 

SLUSHasliish,  «.  Sludge  :  also  called  Slosh. 

SLUT=slut,  9.  A  dirty,  negligent  person,  now  un- 
derstood only  as  a  noun  feminine,  and  thus  the  cor- 
relative of  Stove* :  it  is  sometimes  used  merely  as  a 
word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman. 

Slut'-tish,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness ;  untidy  and 
dirty :  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  meretricious. 

Slut'-tUh-ly,  ad.  In  a  sluttish  manner. 

Slut'-tish-ness,  t.  Qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut. 

Slut'-ter-y,  t.  SlutUahness.  [Shaks-j 

SLY=sly,  a.  Meanly  artful,  secretly  insidious, 
cunning :  in  old  authors,  slight,  thin,  fine. 

SliMy,  ad.  In  a  sly  manner;  cunningly. 

Sly'-iiest,  t.  The  quality  of  being  sly. 

8 Ly/- BOOTS,  «.  A  sly  or  waggish  person. 

To  SMACK=smack,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  have  any 
particular  taste,  tincture,  or  quality,  often  followed  by 
qf;  hence,  to  make  a  noise,  as  by  separation  of  the  lips 
after  tasting ;  and  hence,  to  kiss  with  an  audible  se 
paration  of  the  lips :- act  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  of 
separating  the  lips;  to  kiss:  see  also  the  noun. 

Smack,  «.  Taste,  savour ;  tincture  or  quality  from 
something  mixed ;  a  pleasing  taste ;  a  small  quantity 
affording  just  a  taste;  the  noise  of  separating  the  li)>s 
as  after  a  relished  taste,  or  in  a  hearty  kiss;  a  loud 
kiss ;  a  similar  noise  by  any  instrument,  as  a  whip ;  a 
blow  given  with  the  flat  of  the  hand:  from  these  last 
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two  applications,  which  are  of  common  eolloqwiai  a 
currence.  we  derive  further  senses  of  the  werb,  as  * 
smack  a  whip;  To  smack  the  face. 

SM  ACK=sm&ck,  «.  A  cutter-rigged  vessel,  ami  a 
coasting  trade,  particularly  that  of  fish. 

SMALL,  smaSol,  112:  a. and  *.  Little  in  quants* 
or  bulk;  slender;  little  in  degree  or  in  impartaaa. 
little  in  the  main  quality,  not  strong,  veaJc ;  gamat 
soft :— t.  The  small  or  narrow  part  a\s  oC  tne  leg:  t 
was  anciently  used  as  a  verb,  signifying:  to  mnke  Lnk 

SmaU'-y,  103  :  ad.  In  a  little  or  low  degree. 

Small'-ish,  a.  Somewhat  small. 

Small'-ness,  «.  Quality  or  state  of  being  aanalL 

iarThe  compounds  are  Smalt -age,  (a  abort-lived1  weed, 
which  is  a  sort  of  parsley  ;)  Smatl-hoer',  (weak  beer;. 
Smair-coal.  (little  wood  coals  that  used  to  be  sold  fa 
lighting  Ares;  at  present  it  generally  means  cxsals  not 
in  lumps  or  large  pieces ;)  Smair-craft.  (a  vessel  be- 
low the  denomination  of  ship  0  SmaL  -par.  Cm.  viroJrut 
eruptive  disease,  so  called  in  distinction  to  Pmx ;)  Ice 

SMALT,  smlvjlt,  112:  *.  A bme  glaas  from  eoeat. 
flint  and  potash  fused  together ;  oxide  of  cobalt  ntcflrd 
with  glass  and  pounded. 

SMARAGD=smaV-agd,  *.  The  emerald.  [BakO 

Sma-rag/-dine,  105:  o.  Pertaining  to  the  emeaJd. 

SMART»smart,33:  t.  and  a.  Qokat,  pnsgeat. 
lively  pain ;  pain  corporeal  or  intellectual  ^-adj.  Pas- 
gent  causing  smart:  see  also  lower. 

To  Smartt  v.  n.  To  feel  quick,  lively  pain ;  to  fort 
pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Smart,  a.  and  t.  Pungent  in  a  ngoratrre  erase 
sharp,  quick,  vigorous,  active ;  brisk,  vivacious ;  arete, 
witty ;  in  modern  colloquial  use,  shining  and 


apparel :  Smarr'-mimey  is  money  used  in  the  recruiting 
service;  formerly,  money  paid  for  redrmptioa  frost 
military  service  .•— «.  A  fellow  affecting  briskness  and 


*.  Soapy. 


vivacity,  an  obsolete  cant  word. 
SmartMy,  ad.  After  a  smart  manner. 
Smart'-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being 
To  Smart'-en,  r.  a.  To  make  spruce  and  showy. 

[Colloq.] 
To  SMASH=8mfoh,  v.  a.  To  break  to  pieces. 
Smash,  *    A  breaking  to  pieces.  [Both  words  Cefioe  ] 
SMATCH=smatch.  *.  (A  corruption  of  SsntckJ 

A  tincture,  tang  or  smack:  hence,  To  Smatrk. 
To  SMATTER=smat'-ter,  r.  n.  To  have  a  snfht 

superficial  knowledge ;  to  talk  superficially. 
Smat'-ter,  «.  Superficial  knowledge. 
Smat'-ter-er,  *.  One  who  smatten  only. 
SmatZ-ter-ing,  «.  Superficial  knowledge. 
To  SMEAR=smert,  v.  a.  To  overspread  with  any 

thing  unctuous ;  to  soil,  to  contaminate. 
Smear,  «.  An  ointment  or  fet  juice  ;  a 
Smear^,  a.  Dauby  ;  adhesive. 
SMEATH=smectt, «.  A  sca-fowL 
SMEGMATIC«8m«gwm$t/-Yck,  88 
Smec'-tite,  9.  A  sort  of  fuller's  earth. 
To  SMELL=smel,  155:  v.  a.  and  ft  (Smelt  a 

often  used  for  the  pre*,  and  part )  To  perceive  by  the 

nose ;  figuratively,  to  find  out  by  mental  sagadfy  :— 

neu.  To  affect  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  have  a  particular 

scent,  with  of;    to  exercise  the  sense  of  smell)  to 

smack  of  something  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  exerrisr 

sagacity. 
Smell,  8.  The  sense  of  which  the  nose  is  the  organ,— 

power  of  smelling)   scent, — power  of  affecting  by 

the  nose. 
SmelMer,  «.  One  who  smells  or  is  smelled ;  the  aotr. 
Smel'-ling,*.  The  sense  of  smell. 
Smelt,  pret.  mrtd  part.  Smelled. 
Smki.i.'-fbast,  9.  A  parasite. 
SMELT=8mSlt,  s.  A  small  sea  Ash. 

To  SMELT=sm^lt.  V.  a.  To  melt  [ore]  for  the  per- 
pose  of  refining  :  hence,  a  Smelt' -cr. 
The  tchemt*  satire,  and  the  prtocipl**  to  which  the  nuniben  refer,  precede  the  DivtioanrT. 

Vowth:  gate-watt,:  chlry-man:  p^-pftV:  li«:  gfiod :  j'dTi,  i.  e.jtwt  53 :  a,t,v,&c.  mult,  171. 
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SmeltMng,  t.  The  operation  of  melting  ore* 
To  SMERK,  &C— See  To  Smirk. 
SMERLlN=8merMin,  *.  A  fish. 
SMEW^smu,  *.  An  aquatic  fowl. 
To  SMlCKER==snuck'-*T,  v.  n.  To  look  lovingly. 
Smick'-er-lUg,  t.  An  amorous  look.  [Dryden.] 
SM1CKET.— See  Smock. 

7b   SMILE—snriU,  v.  n.  To  express  pleasure  by 
the  couutenanee.-the  contrary  of  T»  Frown  ;  some- 
time*, to  express  slight  contempt;  to  look  gay  and 
joyous ;  to  be  favourable  or  propitious :  it  is  sometimes 
used  actively,  as  To  mile  a  person  into  good  humour. 
Smile,  *.  Act  of  smiling;  look  of  pleasure  ;  fovour. 
Smi'-leT,  t.  One  who  smiles. 
Smi'-ling-ly,  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure. 
To  SMILT,  a  corruption  of  To  Smelt,  or  To  Melt 
To  SMIRCH— smertch,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  soil. 
To  SMIRK=ximerk,  35  :  v.  n.  To  look  aflVctedly 
•oft  or  kind;  to  put  on  a  pleasant  vivacity  of  coun- 
tenance. 
Smirk,  s.  An  assumed  smile  of  kindness  or  vivacity : 

Chaucer  uses  it  as  an  adj.  to  signify  brisk,  smart. 
To  SMlTE^smlU,      1  v.  a.  and  n.  (Smit  is  often 
I  SnoTK«imoU,         >  used    for     Smitten.)     To 
S*iTTBN~imit'-tn,J  strike ;  to  kiU,  to  destroy; 
in  Scripture,  to  afflict,  lo  chasten ;  to  affect  with  some 
passlou:— neu.  To  collide. 
Smt'-ttr,  s.  One  who  smites. 
Smit,  (smit)  part.  Smitten. 

SMITH  =srruA,».  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer; 
one  who  works  in  metals;  a  workman  generally:  I* 
was  once  used  as  a  verb  C.r  To  f urge. 
Smi/A'-y,  #.  The  shop  of  a  smith:  it  is  or  was  other- 

wise  called  a  Smith' ery  and  a  Smid'dy. 
SmiM'-ing,  *.  Act  or  art  of  working  a  mass  of  iron. 
SmiM'-craft,  «.  Art  of  a  smith. 
SMlTT»smtt,  t.  Clayey  ore  used  to  mark  sheep. 
SMOCK=Hm0ck,  ».  A  woman's  under  garment,— 
a  shift :  the  old  diminutive  was  a  Smimc'xt:  as  a  pre- 
fix it  signifies  womanlv  aod  pale  in  Snwck  faced;  in 
other  compounds  it  implies  as  regards  womeu  or  a 
woman,  for  example  in  Smock' Benson,  Smock  by nUjf. 
&c. :  a  smock  frock  is  a  round  froHc  or  gaberdine. 
SMOKE=smokt,  «.  The  visible  vapour  or  effluvium 

from  a  burning  substance. 
To   Smoke,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  emit  smoke ;  to  be 
kindled;  to  move  so  swiftly  as  to  exhale  vapour rjo 
imbibe  the  vapourof  burning  tobacco ;  to  punish,  from 
the  notion  of  beating  till  the  person  perspires ;  to  fiud 
out  or  discover  something,  as  we  discover  latent  lire  by 
the  smoke  :— act  To  foul  by  smoke;  to  dry  and  euro 
by  smoke;  to  expel  by  smoke;  to  fiud  out  or  discover ; 
also  to  ridicule  to  the  face,  a  sense  which  the  ety- 
moloSUU  derive  from  a  Greek  verb,  but  perhaps  with- 
out necessity :  compare  To  Funk. 
Smo'-krr,  s.  One  that  smokes. 
Smo'-king,  *.  Act  of  imbibing  tobacco-smoke. 
SnW-ky,  a.  Emitting  smoke ;  like  smoke  ;  noisome 

with  smoke ;  dark,  obscure. 
Smo'-kt-Iy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke. 
SmukeMesa,  a.  Having  no  smoke. 
(9-  The  compounds  are  To  emokV-dri/  I  Smoke  jack,  Sec. 
SMOOTH  =smC3th,  a.  and*.  Even  on  the  surface ; 
glossy ;  moving  equably  without  obstruction  ;  bland, 
mild,  adulatory :— *.  The  smooth  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Smooth,  w.  a.  To  make  smooth;  to  palliate,  to 
soften;  to  mollify;  to  flatter:  To  Smooth -en  is  the 
same  word  as  used  by  mechanics. 
Smooth'-eT,  «.  One  who  smooths. 
Smoofh'-ly,  ad.  Evenly  ;  in  a  smooth  manner. 
Smooth'-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  smooth. 
Smooth'-paCED,  (-fa\st,  1 14)  a.  Having  a  soft  look. 
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7b  SMOTHER,  smuth'-er,  116 :  v.  a.  and  n* 
To  suffocate  by  exclusion  of  air,  or  by  smoke ;  to  stifle; 
to  suppress:— neu.  To  smoke  without  vent ;  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  kept  close. 

Smother,  t.  State  of  suppression;  [Obs.:J  smoke. 
gTtatdust;  confusion  as  from  dust. 

7b  SMOULDER,  tmok'-der,  125,36  :  v.  n.  To 
bum  and  smoke  without  vent. 

Smoul'-der-ing,  part.  a.  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent:  Spenser  uses  Smoul'dry. 

SMUG=smug,  a.  Spruce  without  elegance;  af- 
fectedly smart,  as  a  smug  saying. 

7b  Smug,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  make  spruce. 

SmugMy,  ad.  Neatly,  sprucely. 

Smug'-neaa,  $.  Neatness  without  elegance. 

To  SMUGGLE,  smug'-gl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  im- 
port or  export  without  paying  the  customs;  hence  to 
manage  or  convey  secretly. 

Smugf-glfr,  36  :  $.  One  that  practises  smuggling. 

Smug'-gling,  *.  The  unlawful  exporting  or  importing 
of  merchandise. 

SMUT=smut,  t.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ; 
mould  or  blackness,  mildew;  obscenity. 

7b  Smut,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  stain  with  soot  or  conl ; 
to  taint  with  mildew  :—neu.  To  gather  mould. 

Smutf-ty,  a.  Soiled  or  tainted  with  smut;  obscene. 

Smutf-ti-ly,  ad.  Blackly,  smokily ;  obscenely. 

Smut'-ti-uess,  t.  Soil  from  smoke ;  obscenity. 

To  Smutch,  v.  a.  To  smut  or  make  smutty.  [Shaks,] 

SNACKx=snftck,  *.  A  watch;  a  share,  a  part 
taken  by  compact ;  a  slight  hasty  repast. 

SNAFFLE,   aoaT-fl,    101 :    #.    A  bridle  which 
crosses  the  nose,  or  which  consists  of  a  slender  bit- 
mouth. 
To  Snaf  MU,  v.  a.  To  hold  as  in  a  bridle. 

SNAG=snag,  *.  A  jag  or  sharp  protuberance ;  a 
tooth  left  by  itself;  a  tooth  in  contempt. 

Snag'-tfy,  (-g^»  77)  a.  Full  of  snags  or  sharp  pro- 
tuberances :  Snag'-ffed  is  the  same. 

SNAlL^snaU,  *.  A  slimy  reptile,  some  kinds  with 
shells  en  their  backs,  the  emblem  of  slowness ;  hence, 

««?-*The  compounds  are  SnaiT-claver.  or  SnaiVtrefoit, 

(a  plant;)  SmiC  flower,  (a  plant ;)  S*aU'-like,  &c 
SNAKE=*snak«,«.  A  general  name  for  a  serpent; 
specially,  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind  whose  bite 
is  harmless,  and  distinguished  from  the  viper. 

Sna'-ky,  a.  Serpentine  ;  having  snakes. 

jai»  The  compounds  are  Snake*  root.  Snake?  head, 
Snahe'-weed,  (plants  j)  SnakS-wood,  (the  smaller 
branches  of  the  root  of  au  Indian  tree  used  in  medi- 
cine ;)  Sec. 

To  SNAP=*nap,t>.  a.  and  n.  To  break  short  or 
at  once;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound »  to  bite;  to 
catch  suddenly ;  to  catch  in  language  or  speak  to  with 
sharp  words :— neu.  To  break  short;  10  make  au  effort 
to  bite ;  to  utter  sharp  words. 

Snap,  «.  A  sudden  breaking;  one  that  snaps  at  or 
snaps  up ;  an  eager  bite ;  a  catch  or  small  lock. 

SnajApT,  t.    One  that  snaps. 

Snap'-pisli,  a.    Eager  to  bite ;  peevishly  sharp. 

SnarZ-pish-ly,  ad.    Peevishly,  tartly. 

t9>  The  compounds  are  Snajf -dragon,  (a plant:  also  a 
play,— see  Flap-dragon;)  Snap' -sack,  U  knapsack.)  Sec 

SNARE^soart,  *.  Any  thing  set  to  calch  an 
animal,  a  gin,  a  net,  a  noose ;  any  thing  by  which  one 
is  entrapped. 

7b  Snare,  v.  a.    To  ensnare,  to  entrap. 

Sna'-rer,  36 :  :    One  who  ensnares. 

Sna'-ry,  a.    Entangling,  insidious. 

7b  Snarl,  33 :  v.  a.    To  snare,  to  entangle.  [Obs.] 

To  SNARL-snarl,  v.  n.  To  growl  as  an  angry 
animal,  to  gnarl ;  to  speak  roughly  and  sharply. 


SMOTE.— See  To  Smite. 

The  sign =ls  used  after  modes  orspslllag  that  haTt  no  Irregularitr 

Ctooffot/f  ?  muh-un,  t\  e.  mitsio*,  165 :  vtxh-un,  i.  c.  vition,  165 :  itfn,  166 :  then,  166. 
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SnarV-eT,  ,.    One  who  snarls;  a  growling  fellow. 

SN  AST^snJUt,  ,.    Snuff  of  a  candle.  [Bacon.] 

7b  SNATCH-snlteh,  v.  a.  and*.  To  aeiie  hat- 
tily  :—neu.  To  bite  or  catch  at  something. 

Snatch,  ,.  A  hasty  catch  ;  a  short  turn  at  something ; 
something  caught  up;  a  quip. 

Snatch'-er,  «.    One  that  snatches. 

Snatch'-ing-ly,  ad.    By  snatches. 

Snatch'-block,  *.    A  sort  of  pulley  on  shipboard. 

To  SNEAK»sneak,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  creep  as  if 
afraid  to  be  seen ;  to  behave  with  meanness  and  ser- 
vility, to  crouch,  to  truckle :— act.  [Obk.]  To  hide. 

Sneak,  «.    A  sneaking,  mean  fellow. 

Sneak'-er,  s.    A  small  drinkiag-cup,  in  contempt. 

Sneak'-ing,  a.    Mean,  servile;  niggardly. 

Sneak'-ing-ly,  ad.    Meanly,  servilely. 

Sneak'- ing-ness,  t.    Meanness,  pitifulness. 

Sneak'- up,  «.  A  cowardly,  insidious  scoundrel. 
[Shaks.J  Some  editors  make  it  Sneak'-cup. 

7b  SNEAP=aneap,  v.  a.  To  check,  to  reprimand* 
to  nip.  [Chaucer.  Shaks.]  Spenser  uses  To  Sneb. 

3NEED=sne<d,  *.    A  scythe-handle.  [Obs.] 

7b  SNEER=snert,  v.  n.  and  a.  Primarily,  to  show 
contempt  by  outward  manner,  as  by  turning  up  the 
nose ;  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions ;  to 
utter  something  with  grimace : — act.  To  treat  with  a 
sort  of  contempt. 

Sneer,  «.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  ridicule  by 
look,  by  words,  or  both. 

Sneer'-er,  36  :  *.    One  that  sneers. 

SneerMng-ly,  ad.    With  a  sneer. 

7\>SNEEZE=sne<z,  189:  v.  n.  To  emit  spas- 
modically and  audibly  the  breath  and  secreted  mois- 
ture from  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Sneeze,  «.    Act  of  one  who  sneezes ;  sternutation. 

Sneeze'-woht,  141  :  *.    A  plant. 

SNET^snSt,  s.    Fat  of  a  deer.  [Hunters' word] 

SNEW.— See  To  Snow. 

SNlCK=sinck,  a.    A  small  cut  or  mark. 

Snick'-^nd-bnke",  12:  $.    A  combat  with  knives. 

To  SNICK  ER-snlck'-er,  v.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  half- 
suppressed  manner ;  also,  To  Snigger.  [Vulj;.  and  local.] 

7b  SNlFF^snif,  155  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  draw  breath 
audibly  up  the  nose :— act.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath : 
hence  Sniff,  («.)  perception  by  the  nose. 

S  N  lG=sn  t g,  s.    A  kind  of  eel.  [  Local.] 

7b  Snig'-gle,  101  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fish  for  eels  by 
baiting  their  hole*:— acf.  To  catch,  to  snare. 

To  SNlP=snfp,  v.  a.  To  clip  or  nip  at  once  with 
shears  or  scissors. 

Snip.  *.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  ;  a  small  shred ;  a 
paring,  portion,  or  snack. 

bmp  -per,  ,     Que  who  snips;  a  tailor.  [Dryden.] 

Snip-pet,  14  :  ,.    A  part,  a  snip.  [Hudibras] 

Jv  ,7nNAP'  *    T*rt  dialogue  with  quick  replies. 

a  ™TH££ A  ,maU  foD"fowl  »**•>■*  w^ 
7^I^iUThe  *?*  nam° for  ****  l™**"*W 

lo  SNITL^gniu,  v.  a.    To  blow; 
SNIVEL  sntv'-vl,  114:,.    Snot. 

Sniv'-el-ly,  a     8n/»?    g  M  tbrough  **  a09e' 

and  To  Snuff.)  To  il     .,_'  ?*  **    (Compare  To  Suite 
frequently  happen. T!Hbe  ^through  the  nose,  as 
Snore,,.    The  '  nc?l  'i h  «*°P,«  a9lccP- 

1,8  *ho  snores. 


to  snuff.  [Ob*.] 
to  cry  as  a 


Toiee/, 


SOA 

7b  Short,  v.  a.   To  more,  [Obs.;j  to  blow 
the  nose  as  a  high-mettled  horse. 

Snort'-*!*  *•    One  who  snorts. 

Snort'-ing,  ,.    Act  or  noise  of  ana  who  i 

SNOT=sn6t,  $.  (Compare  the  previous  a 
classes.)  The  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Snot'-ty,  a.    Dirty  at  the  nose  ;  dirty, 

SNOUT=r8nowt,  ,.    The  nose  of  a  beat*. 
man  in  contempt ;  the  nozle  of  a  pipe. 

7b  Snout,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  a  snout. 

Snout'-y,  a.    Like  a  beast's  snout  [Otwmy.  j 

SNOW,  sno,  7 :  ,.    A  large  ship  of  two  naassl 

SNOW,  sno,  ,.    Frosen  vapour  which  feUs  ia 
flakes  on  the  earth. 

To  Snow,  v,  n.  and  a.  (The  pret.  S*rw  has  som 
obs.')  To  mil  in  snow : — act.  To  scatter  like  saw 

Snotc/-y,  a.    White  as  snow  ;  abounding  villa 
pure  as  snow,  inoocent. 

SnowMess,  a.    Destitute  of  snow. 

SnouZ-like,  a.    Resembling  snow. 

isF"  Other  compounds  are  Snow'-baU ; 
Snow' -bird  •  Snorf-broth,  (any  very  cold  liquor ;)  i 
crowned;   Snow' -deep ;   Snow* -drift;    S»**«e'-  " 
flower;)  Snow' shoe;  Snow'-elip.  (a  lane  nasi 
which  slips  down  a  mountain ;)  Snow  -ensile,  fce- 

SNUB=snub,  ,.    A  jag,  a  snag,  a  protubenatoa. 

Snub'-nosed,  151  :  a.     Having  a  short  flat  nose. 

7b  S  N  UB=snub,  r.  a.  To  nip  ;  to  cheek,  to  repswf. 

7b  SNUB=snub,  v.  n.    To  sob  convulsively. 

To  SNUDGE=snudgt,  v.  *.    To  snag. 

SNUFF=anuf,  155  :  ,.  (Compare  the  next  casss? 
That  part  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  which  has  been 
charred  by  the  flame ;  a  candle  almost  burned  out. 

7b  Snuff,  v.  a.    To  crop  the  wick  of  a  lighted  < 

Snuf-f«T,,  ,.  pi.     An  instrument  to  crop  the  i 

SNUFF^anuf,  *.  (Compare  To  Sniff)  Prismax!!?. 
smell ;  the  act  of  miffing  to  express  resentment ;  hcec* 
the  old  phrase,  To  take  a  thing  m  ««/T.  to  be  angry  s# 

.  it;  that  which  is  sniped  up,— powdered  tobaceo. 

7b  Snuff,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  inhale  j  to  scent : — skw, 
To  snort ;  to  sniff  iu  contempt. 

SnuP-f-r,  ,.    Ono  who  snufis  :  sea  the  pbual  abcaa* 

Snuf-fy,  a.    Grimed  with  snuff. 

19*  The  compounds  are  Snmf'bos,  Saw/* -Jafccr.  te. 

7b  Sndf'-fi.e,  101  :  v.  «.  To  speak  in  the  boss; 
to  breathe  hard  as  from  obstruction  In  the  nose. 

Snuf-fl*,,  114  :  s.  p/.    Obstruction  of  the  nose, 

Snuf-nVr,  36  :  ,.    One  that  snuffles. 

7b  SNUG«snug,  v.  n.    To  lie  close  and  wans. 

Snug,  a.  Close  ;  compact  and  comfbrtabte  wfcfcoat 
elegance;  out  of  notice;  silly  close. 

Snu gMy,  ad.    With  snugnesa  ;  closely. 

Snug-nesa,  ,.    State  or  quality  of  being  snug. 

7b  Snug/-g1<*.  101  :  v.  n.    To  lie  close,  to  snag, 

SO—80,  conj.  and  ad.  In  like  manner.  preoedeJ  « 
followed  by  as;  in  such  manner,  followed  by  taaf ;  ea 
these  terms,  in  this  way.  followed  by  as;  therefore, ft* 
this  reason;  proridrd  that:— adv.  Thus,  in  this  man**; 
thut  be  it ;  if  thus  j  the  same,  that  which  has  ben 
said ;  thus  it  is,  this  is  the  state ;  at  this  point ;  is  tat 
same  degree:  So  forth,  more  of  the  like  kind:  So  is, 
indifferently  ;  but  this  reduplication  is  often  ioterjee- 
tional,  implying  discovery  or  observation  of  sesne  effect 

7b  SOAK=8okc,  «.  a.  and  ».  To  qteep,  to  drench; 
to  imbibe ;  less  properly,  to  drain  :—«*«.  To  lie  steep*!, 
to  enter  by  degrees  into  the  pores;  to  drink  iatea 
perately. 

l?fAkT"rl>  *•    °ne  that  ""A"  !  tt  >•"*  drinker. 
SOAL,  (a_nsh,)— 8ee  Sole. 

SOAP«=sopt,,.  A  compound  of  alkaline  ami  aaesnsj 

substances  used  in  washing.  — >— 

7b  Soap^  v.  a.    "" 


Th,Khcm     '  'o»oap,v.a.    ToraboTttorwaA«i»ma 


^w 


SOD 

Soap'-y,  m.    Like  soap ;  having  the  qualify  of  soap. 

ty  The  compouodi  are  Soaf -boiler ;  Soap' alone ;  Soap*- 
and*  i  Soap' -wort,  fcc. 

To  SOAR=8ori,  47  :  v.  *.  To  fly  aloft;  to  ties  high  ; 
to  tower:  Hilton  uses  it  actively. 

Soar,  9.    Towering  flight. 

Soar7- in  g,  *.    Act  of  mounting ;  intellectual-flight 

7b  SOB=-s5b,  v.  n.    To  sigh  convulsively. 

Soby  9.    A  convulsive  sigh. 

SOBER=So'-ber,  a.  Temperate,  particularly  in 
liquors ;  not  drunk ;  not  mad,  right  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  regular,  calm :  serious,  grave. 

To  So'-her,  v.  a.    To  make  sober. 

So'-brT-ly,  ad.    Temperately,  moderately  ;  calmly. 

So'-ber-nesa,  9.    Temperance ;  gravity  ;  calmness. 

So-bri'-e-ty,  84 :  s.  Habitual  temperance,  parti* 
cularry  in  drink;  state  of  being  sober;  calmness;  se- 
rioosness. 

99*  The  compounds  are  So"ker-mind/edt  So^btr-mind'ed- 
*«ss,8cc. 

SOC^sock,  9.  Jurisdiction,  or  circuit  of  jurisdiction ; 
some  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants. 

Soc'-cage,  9.  A  tenure  of  land  by  some  determinate 
service  distinct  from  knight's  service. 

Soc'-ca-gr  r,  2 :  «.    A  tenant  by  aoocage. 

Soc'-man-ry,  s.    Free  tenure  by  soccage. 

Soc'-ome,  «.  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  at  their 
lord's  mill. 

SOCIABLE,  8r/-.h£-4-bl,  147,  101  :  a.  and  «. 
Pit  to  be  conjoined ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ; 
friendly,  familiar,  conversable,  inclined  to  company : — 
9.  That  which  is  convenient  for  converse,— a  name 
given  to  an  open  carriage  with  seats  facing  each  other. 

So'-ci-o-bly,  ad.    In  a  sociable  manner.  t 

So'-c<-a-blf-ness,  9.    Quality  of  being  sociable. 

So'-ci-a-bil"-i'-ty,  84,  105  :  $.    Sociableness. 

Sd'CIAL,  (-sh'al,  147^  a.  Pertaining  to  society; 
companionable;  consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 
another. 

So'-rtal-ly,  ad.    In  a  social  manner. 

So'-oal-ness,  *.    Quality  of  bsing  social. 

ScZ-ci-aF-i-ty,  84,  105  :  9.    Socialnese.  [Sterne.J 

So-ci'-e-ty,  9.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest ; 
company;  fellowship:  civilised  body  of  mankind. 

SOC1N1AN,  so-cin'-2-dn,  90 :  #.  and  a.  A  bolder 
of  the  tenets  of  Sodnus.  who.  with  his  nephew,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  diss? nted  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  nature  and  atonement  or  Christ: — adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  9ocinians :  hence,  Socin'tattitm. 

SOCK=s5ck,  9.  Something  put  between  the  foot 
and  the  shoe ;  a  short  stocking ;  the  shoe  of  the  ancient 
comic  actors ;  hence,  comedy :  compare  Buskin. 

Soc'-LB,  9.  A  flat  square  under  the  base  of  a  pedestal. 

SOCKET=sock'-£t,  14:  «.  Any  hollow  that  re. 
ceives  something  inserted ;  hollow  of  a  candlestick  ; 
receptacle  of  the  eye :  a  SocX&chisel  is  a  stronger 
sort  of  chisel. 

SOCMANRY,  &c— See  under  Soc. 

SOCOTR1NE,  aSck'-o-trfn,  105 :  a.  The  epithet 
of  aloes  of  Socotra. 

SCH:RATie=so-craY-ick,  88 :  a.  After  the  man. 
ner  or  doctrine  of  Soc'rate* :  Socrat'ical  U  the  same : 
the  Socratic  method  of  arguing  is  that  which  proceeds 
by  putting  questions  to  the  opponent,  and  so  drawing 
from  himself  an  admission  oi  the  thing  to  bo  proved. 

SOD=s<Sd,  9.  and  a.  A  turf,  a  clod  i—adj.  Made 
of  turf. 

SOD,  SODDEN.— See  under  To  Seethe. 

SODA=so'-d<5,  9.  Mineral  fixed  alkali,  natron 

So"-d^-wV-tSH,  140:  9.  A  weak  solution  of  soda 
in  water  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

&&  DMJM,  #.  The  metallic  base  of  soda. 

To  SODER,  SOD  ER,— See  To  Solder,  Sec. 


SOL 

SODOMY,  tSd'-o-me^,  #.  The  at*  of  Sodom. 

SOE=SO.  189:  t.  A  sort  of  bucket  [Oba.) 

SOEVER,  ao-eV-er,  ad.  A  componnd  term  giving 
wider  extent  of  meaning  to  who,  what.  how.  &e. 

SOFA«Bo'-f<3,  9.  A  long  seat  with  cushions :  the 
word  is  from  the  East,  where  the  sofa  is  an  alcove 
raised  above  the  floor:  that  which  answered  to  our 
sofa  our  ancestors  called  a  Day' -bed. 

SOFFlT=85r-fit,  *.  A  oeiling  with  cross  beams 
and  ornamented  compartments)  also  the  larmier 
or  drip. 

SOFT=g5ft,  17:  a.  adv.  and  interj.  Easily 
yielding  to  pressure,  the  contrary  to  hard ;  malleable ; 
ductile;  flexible;  smooth;  tender:  hence,  the  «atne 
in  figurative  senses ;  as.  timorous,  mild,  effeminate, 
weak,  simple,  flowing :— «to.  Softly: — interj.  Hold! 
stool 

SoftMy,  ad.  Without  hardness ;  gently  ;  mildly. 

SoftZ-neat ,  9.  The  quality  of  being  soft  in  a  literal  or  a 
figurative  sense. 

To  SoF'-rsN,  (soT-fa,  156,  114s)  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  make  soft  or  less  hard  ;  to  intenerate,  to  mollify,* 
to  make  less  violent;  to  palliate: — neu.  To  become 
less  hard ;  to  become  less  obdurate  or  obstinate. 

Sof-/?n-eT,  36  :  t.  He  or  that  which  softens  or  pal. 
Hates  :  it  is  sometimes  written  Softner. 

SOGGY,  aog'-gu&i,  77  :  a.  Moist,  damp.  [B.  Jon.j 

SOHO-=so-ho',  interj.  A  form  of  calling. 

To  SOIL=soyl,  v.  a.  To  make  dirty ;  to  stain,  to 
pollute ;  to  manure :  To  soil  a  horse  is  to  purge  him  by 
giving  him  grass  in  tlie  spring. 

Soil,  9.  Foulness,  dirt ;  and  hence,  pollution ;  ground 
with  relation  to  its  vegetative  qualities;  dung,  com- 
post; land,  country :  To  take  soil,  to  run  into  the  water 
as  a  hunted  deer. 

Soil'-ing,  9.  The  practice  of  feeding  cattle  with  fresh 
grass  instead  of  pasturing  them. 

Soil'-i-neas,  9.  Foulness,  stain. 

Soil'-ure,  s.  Stain,  pollution.  fShaks.] 

To  SOJOURN,  ao'-jurn,  132:  v.  n.  To  dwell 
for  a  time.  [Obsolescent.] 

So'-joi/rn,  9  (The  poets  often  accent  the  last  syllable.) 
A  temporary  abode. 

So'-joi/r-ner,  #.  A  temporary  dweller. 

So'-lowr-ning:,  *    Act  of  dwelling  for  a  time. 

To  SOLACE=goi'-act,  99 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 
sole,  to  cheer,  to  allny : — neu.  [Obs]  To  take  comfort. 

Sol '-ace,  9.  Comfort  in  grief;  that  which  comforts. 

SOLANDER=80-laV-der,  «.  A  disease  in  horses. 

SOLAN  D-GOOSE=8o'-15nd-gG6c*//,  #.  The  gan- 
net,  a  fowl  about  the  site  of  a  goose. 

SOLAR=»so'-l«r,  34 :  a.  Being  of  or  belonging  to  the 
sun ;  measured  by  the  snn  :  So'lary  is  less  in  use. 

So-la'-no,  9.  A  hot  south-east  wind  in  Spain. 

SOLD.— See  To  Sell. 

SOLD,  soltd,  9.  Military  pay.  [Spenser] 

SOLDAN=sol'-dan,  *.  Sultan.  [AWton.] 

SOLDANEL^sol'-da-nSI,  $.  A  plant. 

To  SOLDER,  saV-der,  17,  139:  v.  a.  To  unite 
or  fasten  with  a  metallic  cement ;  to  mend  or  unite. 

So/'-der,  9.  Metallic  cement. 

So/'-dewr,  36 :  a.  One  that  solders. 

SOLDIER,  soV-j*T,  116,  147:  9.  A  warrior; 
originally  confined  to  one  who  served  for  pay ;  in  com- 
mon parlance,  a  private  as  distinguished  from  an 
officer :  Beanm.  ana  FL  use  the  feminine  SoFdieresa. 

Sol'-dteT-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  soldier,  martial. 

Sol'-tAVr-ship,  «.  Military  character  or  skill. 

SoY-dser-y,  9.  Soldiers  collectively  ;  soldiership. 

SOLE=soul,  a.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  foot  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that 
touches  the  ground. 


ComononU; 
575 


To  Sole,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with,  a  tale* 
Ths  sign  sbtwsdaltec  modes  of  «|islllafftks4haT*  so  irrsfulsti^rof  sound. 

nuib-un,  •'.  9.  mimon,  165  :  vlih-un,  1.  #.  viaion,  165 ;  tfo,  166 :  fltifo,  166. 


SOL 

Sol*,  «.  A  tea-fish  so  named  from  ita  resemblance  to 
the  aoleof  a  shoe  or  sandal. 

80LE=solt,  a.  Single,  only ;  In  law,  not  married. 

SoleMy,  ad.  Singly,  only. 

Sole'-nesa,  *.  State  of  being  sole. 

SOLECISM,  tol'-e-cTim,  158  :  «.  Impropriety  in 
language,  auch  at  tlie  &4aeei  committed,  who  mingled 
Atlic  Greek  with  the  dialect  of  the  country  to  which 
they  had  migrated;  it  is  distinguished  from  a  bar- 
barism, for  this  may  be  in  one  word,  but  a  solecism  must 
be  of  more ;  any  unfitness. 

Sol'-e-cist,  f.  One  who  commits  solecisms. 

To  Sol'-e-cize,  v.  n.  To  commit  solecisms. 

8ol'-e-cis"-t*-cal,  88  :  a.  Barbarous  in  phrase. 

Sol'-e-cuV-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  incorrect  way. 

SOLEMN,  adl'-em,  156:  «.  Religiously  grave, 
awful;  formal*  sober,  serious;  affectedly  serious: 
SoC  emnbreath'ing,  diffusing  solemnity. 

Sol'-emn-ly,  ad.  In  a  solemn  manner. 

Sor-em-ne8s,(forSol'-em*-ness,)  #.  state  or  quality 
of  being  solemn. 

To  Sol'-km-hizb,  v.  c.  To  dignify  by  solemn  cere- 
monies; to  celebrate. 

SoP-em-Iir'-ZPr,  $.  One  who  solemnises. 

Sol'-em-nr-za,,-/ion,  89 :  *.  Celebration. 

So-!em'-nt-tv,  «.  Religious  ceremony ;  celebration  or 
ceremony  with  awful  observance  »  gravity,  steady  se- 
riousness; grave  stateliness;  affected  gravity. 

SOLEN=s6v-l«n,  t.  A  Ash.  the  razor-shell. 

So'-LBN-otk,  «.  Petrified  solen,  a  genus  of  shells. 

7b  SOL'- FA,  s61'-fj.  #,  To  exercise  the  voice  on  the 
gamut  while  articulating  the  syllables  Sol.  fa,  mi.  ut,  fee. 
It  is  also  culled  Sollbggi.ro.  (S51'-led-jar"-au,) 
and  the  substantive  SoTmita^tio*. 

To  SOLICIT=s80-li«8'-It,  t>.  a.  To  importune,  to 
entreat ;  to  call  to  action  ;  to  try  to  obtain ;  by  a  Latin 
Idiom,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet. 

So-lic'-t-tor,  38 :  t.  One  who  solicits  ;  one  employed 
in  the  Chancery  courts :  see  Attorney. 

So-Hc/-*- tress,  t.  A  woman  who  solicits. 

So-lic/-i-ta//-/ibn,  89:  *.  Act  of  soliciting;  impor- 
tunity ;  invitation ;  excitement. 

8o-lic/-i-toi«,  120:  a.  Careful,  anxious. 

So-lic/-»-to«8-ly,  ad.  Anxiously. 

So-lic'-i-tude,  s.  Anxiety,  carefulness. 

SOLlD-rsdl'-td,  a.  and  *.  Hard,  firm,  not  fluid; 
not  superacial,  full  of  mutter,  dense  ;  having  all  the 
geometrical  dimensions ;  strong;  sound}  nut  emptv; 
not  light,  grave,  profound  :— #.  A  solid  substance »  in 
the  plural,  the  bones,  flesh,  &c  of  the  body  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  Jtuids. 
Sol'-id-ly,  ad.  Firmly;  densely;  truly. 

Sol'-id-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  solid. 

7b  Sol'-i-date,  v.  a.  To  make  firm.  [Cowloy.] 

So-lid'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Solidness  or  state  of  being 

solid ;  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
Sol'-id-uV'-gu-Wg,   158,  120:    a.  Having  solid 

hoofs,  as  a  horse. 

SoV-i-ped,  *.  A  solid-footed  animal,  or  whose  feet  are 

not  cloven,— whole  footed :  if  the  notion  is  from  the 

last  circumstance,  the  word  belongs  to  the  next  class. 

SOL1FID1AN,  8oM4-ftd"-y5n,  90:  *.  and  a. 

One  who  supposes  that  only  faith  without  works, 

faith  alont  or  singly,  is  necessary  to  salvation :  hence. 

Solifidinn  (adj.)  and  SoUjidinnism. 

So-LiL'-o-Qr/r,  (-kw&j)  87 :  #.  A  talking  to  one's 

self  alone t  a  discourse  uttered  in  solitude. 
n»T*  See  Soliped  above. 
Soi/-7-TjR-r,  129,  105:  a.  and  t.  Living  alone; 

single;  retired,  remote  from  company ;  lonely,  gloomy : 

— *.  One  that  lives  alone,  a  hermit:    Ptope,  in  his 
letters,  uses  Sol'itairb.  which  Is  the  French  word, 

also  applied  as  the  name  of  an  ornament  for  the  neck ; 


SOM 

Soi/ita"biak  is  another  word  which  occur*  wtftntk 
same  meaning. 
Sol'-i-tar-i-ly,  ad.  In  solitude  ;  with  knelinee*. 
Sol'-t-tar-t-ness,  t.  Sute  of  being  alone,  or  sonrij. 
Sol'-i-tude,  «.  A  lonely  life  ;  a  lonely-  place. 
So-i.iv'-jf  •rxfNT,  87 :  a.  Wandering  about  «ht* 
99*  For  Solmisatbn  see  Sol-fa. 
So'-LO,  rital.]  «.  A  piece  of  music  to   be  played  cr 

sung  singly,  or  by  one  person. 
SOLLAR=s6lMar,  «.  (Compare  Solar.  Ac.)  last 

which  is  next  the  tnn.  or  exposed  to  the  eon* an  a» 

per  room,  a  loft,  a  garret ;  it  may  also  mean  a  pUxfcn 
expoM-d  to  the  sun,  and  the  entrance  of  a  saint' 
A.  ffW.  1690.  write*  it  Solar.  [Obe.  or  local  ] 
SoiAstjcr,  (-stiss,  105)  «.  One  of  the  two  pais* 
of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  m  stops,  or  ceases  to 
recede  from  the  equator. 
Sol-sti/'-i'al,  (-stuh'-al)  a.  Belonging   to  the  sJ- 

stlce  i  happening  at  the  solstice. 
SOLUBLE,  &c— See  in  the  next  -i~ 
To  SOLVE,  solv,  189  :  v.  a.  literally,  to  loosener 

separate  the  parts  of,  to  untie,  to  explain,  to  dear 
Sol'-va-bhr,  a.    That  may  be  aorved  or  esnsaant- 
that  ro«y  be  untied,  in  the  sense  of  an  obJnranon  er 
debt,  that  may  be  paid.  «-^«sb»  « 

Sol'-va-bil"-i-ty,  *.  Ability  to  pay. 
Sol'-vent,  a.  and  «.  Having  power  of  dissolving; 
able  or  sufficient  to  nay  :— *.  Any  thing  that  dissotos 
anosher :  hence  Sor.vend,  a  substance  to  be  dissohed. 
Sol'-ven-cy,  #.  AbUity  to  pay. 

Soi.'-u-DLE,  69 :  a.  (The  same  word   as  SuhrabK  v 
and  u  being  originally  the  same.)  Capable  of  dissoU- 
tion  or  seitartttion  of  parts. 
Sol'-u-biF-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Quality  of  being  aoanbfe. 
SoI'-u-t*ve,  105  :  a.  Laxative,  dissolvent. 
So-l«rte',    (no-l'CSt',  109)  a.  Loose,  not  adneriae. 
opposed  to  Adnata,  [Rot]  Bacon  uses  h  eroeraiW  fir 
loose,  free;  and  also  as  a  verb,  for  to  dissolve. 
So-lw'-Zton,  89 :  *.  Act  of  separating  the  parts  as  by 
means  of  a  fluid:  a  dissolving;  matter  dieeorved-  leso- 
lutiou  of  a  doubt,  explanation;   release,  diseaanr. 
deliverance. 
SOMATICAL=so-mat'-^c51,<r.  Corporeal. 
So'-M^-roi/'-o-or,  81  :  t.  The  doctrine  of  bodies. 
SOMBRE,  somt'-bur,  [Fr.]   170:  «.  Sombre** 
Som'-brons,  120  :  a.  Dark,  gloomy.  [Well  authorised.] 
SOME,  sura,  107  :  a.  and  prom.  More  or  less,  as 
to  quantity  or  as  to  number ;  one.  without  determinmr 
which :  it  is  added  to  a  number  to  show  that  it  U  eoa- 
jectiiraLas  "Sume  eight  leagues :  —prom.  Some  penpk. 
Somr'-bod-k,  *.  One,  a  person   not  idenoned ;  ana, 

a  person  of  importance  or  consideration. 
SomV-how,  ad.  One  way  or  other. 
SoKV-raiNd,  *.  and  ad.  A  thing  indattnitely ;  part; 
a  thing  meriting  consideration :— <uf«.  In  someaegiea! 
Some'-timk,  ad.  Once,  formerly.  [Shaka.j 
Somb'-times,  143:  ad.  At  one  time  or  other. 
•ftT*  Other  compounds  are  Some'-deal,   (need   bx  oU 
authors    for   in  some  measure;   S^mS wJkat,   Csosae- 
thing.  both  as  s.  and  adv.;)  Some'-wAer*.  (in  sosse 
Vy^fiSomd-while,  (used   by  old  writers  for  Jmr  a 
tune;)  Some  -tchdner,  (to  some  place,  more  correct  man 
somewhere  with  verin  of  motion,  but  little  need  *>  fee. 
SOMERSET,  8«m'-er-»et,    116:  ..    A  i^T. 
which  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the  bead  -  the  less 
corrupted  word  Is  Somer mult,  of  which  the  original  is 
the  Italian  Soprasalto. 

SOMNAMBULATION,&c— See  under  Somnific 
SOMN  ER,  sum'-ner,  116  :  *.  A  snmmoner.  [OhaJ 
Srimn^noitr,  156, 120 :  *.  A  somner.  [Chaneer] 
SOMNlFlC»s6m-nTP-ick,  88:  a.  Causing  sire 
Som-nif'-er-ows,  87 :  a.  Somnific,  soporiJeroua, 
Som-nam'-bu-ijst,  s.  A  *Ve>-walker. 
Som-nam'-bu-lum,   158:   *,    Practice  of    slesn- 


Ths  scfasnMS  ratir*,  mad  um  prinoiptos  to  which  tbs  aonhm  refer,  preasde  tbs  Dkxioamrj 

fW</,..^att'-wav  cM|/-man:  pd-p*';  lt\>.  g»d:  j^  t.e.jew,bb:  a,t,t,&c  mule,  17L 


SOP 

8om-nam'-ba-la"-/ion,  «.  Act  of  walking  in  sleep. 

Sok'-NO-LEHT,  o.  Sleepy,  drowsv. 

Som'-no-lence,  Som'-no-lea-cy,  c  Sleepiness. 

SON,  sun,  116:  t.  A  male  child,  correlative  to 
Ather  or  mother ;  descendant ;  compellation  of  an  old 
to  a  young  man,  or  of  a  priest  or  teacher  to  bis  disci- 

Ele ;  any  thin*  in  which  the  relation  of  son  to  father 
i  perceived  or  imagined. 
Soa'-ship,  t.  Relationship  of  a  son. 
SW-in-law,  *.  One  married  to  one's  daughter. 

SONATA,  gi-nj'-ta,  [ltal.]  170:  #.  A  tune  in- 
tended for  an  instrument,  as  a  Cantata  for  the  voice. 

SONG=s6ng,  ».  That  which  is  9u*g,  or  fit  to  be 
sung;  a  ballad, lay,  strain,  hymn,  a  poem;  poetry; 
notes  or  birds:  An  old  song,  a  mere  nothing. 

SongMsh,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  song.  [Dryd] 

8ong'-€trr,  ».  A  singer,  in  slight  contempt ;  a  bird. 

Song'-streM,  9.  A  female  singer. 

SONIFEROUS.— See  with  Sonorous,  Ice. 

SON  NETr-ton'-nSt,  t.  A  poem  of  14  lines  divided 
into  4  stauias,  with  only  4  changes  of  rhyme,  varied  in 
general  thus:  l»l;  1821;  843:  434:  but  Eoglish 
writers  seldom  keep  to  the  strict  law ;  the  word  is  also 
used  as  a  name  of  any  short  poem :  To  Sonnet,  as  a 
verb,  is  quite  obs. 

Son'-Iiet~teer",  t.  A  small  poet  in  contempt :  Shake, 
uses  Som' meter ;  and  Son'netist  may  be  met  with. 

SONOROUS,  8&-nort'-u«,  47:  a.  Giving  sound 
when  struck ;  loud  sounding ;  high  sounding. 

So-n</-rou8-iy,  ad.  With  sound;  with  high  sound. 

So-ucZ-rotM-nesg,  «.  Quality  of  being  sonorous. 

So-nik'-kr-ops,  87,  120:  a.  Sonorific 

So-no-riP-ic,  88  :  a.  Givicg  or  producing  sound. 

So-nom'-r-TBH,  *.  A  sound-measurer. 

SOON=s55n,  ad.  (It  was  once  an  adj.,  and  Soonl* 
occurs  as  the  adv.)  Early;  quickly;  readily,  wil- 
lingly :  At  soon  at,  immediately  when  or  that. 

SOOT,  s<S6t,  118  u  9.  A  black  substance  disengaged 
by  combustion  from  fuel. 

Seotf-ed,  a.  Fouled  or  covered  with  soot. 

SooV-y,  a.  Breeding  soot ;  consisting  of  soot ;  black, 
dark :  To  Soot'y  is  used  by  Chapman. 

Soot'-i-nets,  I.  Quality  of  being  sooty. 

Sooi'-SR-kin,  9.  A  fldse  birth  fabled  of  Dutch 
women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves. 

SOOTH  sKftSftfc,  a.  and  s.  True,  faithful ;  pleasing : — 
$.  Truth,  reality;  future  reality ;  pfeasingness.  [Obs.] 

Booth' Ay,  ad.  In  truth,  really. 

To  SooM'-say,  v.  n.  To  tell  of  future  reality ;  to 
predict. 

Soo/A'-say,  Soo/A'-say-ing, «.  Prediction. 

Soo/A'-say-tr,  134  :  9,  A  foreteller. 

To  SOOTH  E=>gS5tile,  171  :  v.  a.  (See  the  last 
sense  of  Sooth.)  To  please,  to  flatter;  to  calm;  to 
gratify. 

Soo1h'-er,  9.  One  that  soothes. 

Sooth'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  flattery. 

SOOTY,  &c— See  under  Soot. 

SOPa*s6p,  f.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 
to  be  eaten ;  any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus :  Sop'm-wine,  a  kind  of  pink. 

To  Sop,  v.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 

Sop'-p*r,  s.  Ono  that  sops. 

SOPH.— See  under  Sophical. 

SOPHI,  so7-^  163,  105 :  #.  The  king  of  Persia. 

SOPHICAL,  s5f/4-cal,  163,  105:  a.  Teaching 
wisdom.  [Obs.] 

Soph,  9.  A  student  in  his  second  year. 

SopAMvt,  ».  A  professor  of  philosophy  among  the 
ancients :  theje  men  also  taught  rhetoric. 

Soj»h/-ii*-tjsk,  $. 


SOR 

better  meaning,  and  applird  only  to  one  who  teaches 
or  practises  the  arts  of  subtle  but  fallacious  reasuiiinjt, 
for  which  the  ancient  sophists  mere  notorious.  To 
Sopfi'ister,  as  a  verb,  is  obs. 

SopV-i«m,  158 :  9.  A  specious,  but  fallacious  argu- 
ment 

SopA'-U-try,  9.  Fallacious  reasoning  ;  sometimes  in 
a  better  sense,  exercise  of  logic 

So-oAis'-tic,  So~phW-U-cu\,  88:  «.  Fallaciously 
subtle,  logically  deceitfuL 

So-pAis'-ti-oiUy,  ad.  With  fallacious  subtlety. 

To  So-Pfli»/-T/-CATK,  o.  a.  To  render  spurious,  to 
destroy  the  genuine  qualities  of,  to  adulterate. 

So-pAis'-tt-cate,  a.  Adulterate,  not  genuine. 

So-pAis*-t»-ca'-toi>>  38  :  *.  One  that  sophisticates. 

So^Aia'-ti-ca^/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  adulterating. 

To  SOPORATEsa6y~°'raU«  *tf-  ToUv  "^P : 
To  So'pite  is  also  quoted,  but  is  never  used. 

SorZ-o-rif/'-er-ot/g,  120:  a.  SoporiSc 

Sop'-O-rif/'-er-oaft-nesa,  9.  Quality  of  causing  sleep. 

8op'-o-rifw*ic,  88  :  a.  and  4.  Causing  sleep : — *.  A 
medicine  to  cause  sleep,  an  opiate. 

Sop'-o-rovs,  1*20  :  a.  Causing  sleep,  sleepy. 

SOPRANO,  ■A-pri'-nA,  [ltal.]  170  :  #.  T\»  «m- 
prtsttf  or  highest  vocal  part  in  music:  pL  So-pro'-ni. 

SORB=sorb,  s.  The  service-tree,  or  iu  fruit. 

SorA'bic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sorb,  as  Sorbic  acid. 

Sor'-bate,  S.  A  salt  from  the  sorbic  aeid  and  a  base. 

SOR  BILE,  sor'-bll,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  drunk 
or  sipped :  hence.  Sortition,  the  act  of  drinking. 

SOR  BON  1ST,  sor'-bon-Ist,  «.  A  doctor  of  tho 
theological  house  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  uni- 
versity of  Paris :  hence,  Sorbon'ical. 

SORCERER=-sor/-<£r-er,  t.  A  magician. 

Sor'-cer-ess,  9.  A  female  sorcerer. 

Sor'-cer-owt,  a.  Containing  enchantments.  [Obs.] 

Sor'-cer-y,  ».  Magic,  witchcraft,  charms. 

SOR  D.— See  Sward  or  Sod. 

SORDES  or  SORD.— See  under  Sordid. 

SORDlD^aor'-dld,  a.  Foul,  dirty;  intellectually 
dirty,  mean,  vile,  base ;  covetous ;  niggardly. 

Sor/-did-ly,  105  :  ad.  Meanly  ;  covetously. 

Sor'-did-ness,  *.  Filthiness  ;  niggardliness. 

Sor'-des,  (-d£ez,  101)   9.  pi.   Dregs.    Sords  also 


SORDINE,  sor'-dfn,  105:  #.  A  small  pipe  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet :  Sor*dH  is  the  same. 

SORE=sort,  8.  a.  and  ad.  A  place  tender  and 
painful,  as  from  excoriation ;  an  ulcer  :—a4j.  Tender 
to  the  touch ;  tender  to  the  mind ;  easily  vexed ;  aflUe- 
lively  vehement;  anciently, criminal  .—adv.  [Obs.] 
With  painful  or  dangerous  vehemence;  intensely,  as 
To  delight  tore  in  something:  in  such  application 
the  immediate  etymology  is  different,  but  not  the 
remote. 

To  Sore,  v.  a.  To  make  sore.  [Spenser.] 

SoreMy,  ad.  With  great  pain  ;  with  vehemence. 

Sore/-ne»,  t.  State  of  being  sore. 

SORE,  sort,  «.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year  ;  a  buck  of 
the  fourth  year :  literally,  brown  of  colour. 

Sou'-KL,  c  and  a,  A  buck  of  the  third  year  :— «<#". 
Having  the  colour  of  some  young  animals,  brown  in- 
clining to  red:  in  other  senses,  see  Sorrel. 

SOREHON.— See  the  verb  To  Sorn. 

SORITES,  §o-ri'-t4lx,  101  :*.  A  form  of  argu- 
ing in  which  one  inference  Is  accumulated  on  another. 

To  SORN,  so'utu,  130:  v.  n.  To  obtrude  on 
friends  for  bed  and  board:  from  Sort? Hon,  which  was 
an  arbitrary  exaction  of  bed  and  board  on  tenants. 

SORORICIDE,  B6-rort'-£-cId<,  47  :  *.  The  mur- 
der of  a  sister ;  the  murderer  of  a  sister. 

SORRAGE=80r/-rigt,  «.  Blades  of  green  wlieat. 


A  sophist;    now   obsolete  in   the 

Tbs  »ign  =  is  um«1  after  mod**  of  •pstUng  that  have  no  irregularity  of  toaad. 

Con  son  mils:  mush-un,  ue,mi*9ionl  165:  vtih-uD,  i,  e,  virion,  165:  JAm,  166;  then,  166. 
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SORRANCE=**oY-ranct,  *.  Sore  in  bono*. 

SORREL=sor/-rSl,  14 :  *.  A  plant  of  an  acid 
taste :  in  other  senses,  see  Sorel  under  Sore,  (a  hawk.) 

SORRILY.— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  SORROW,  sor'-ro,  129, 125  :  v.  n.  To  grieve. 

Sor/-roK>,  «.  Grief,  regret,  sadness,  mourning. 

Sor'-rotwd,  114  :  a.  Accompanied  with  sorrow.  [Obe.] 

Sor'-rouMng,  *.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

Sor'-rotr-fiil,  117:  a.  Sad;  expressing  grief;  in 
Scripture  it  sometimes  means  deeply  serious. 

Sor'-rote-fcl-ly,  ad.  In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

Sor'-row-fttl-ness,  s.  State  of  being  sorrowful. 

Sor'-row-less,  a.  Without  sorrow. 

Sor'-rf,  105:  a.  Grieved  for  something  past ;  in 
old  authors,  melancholy,  dismal ;  from  another  im- 
mediate derivation,  pitiful,  worthless,  vile. 

Sor'-ri-ly,  ad.  Meanly,  despicably. 

Sor'-ri-ness,  ».  Meanness ;  despicablenesa. 

SORT=siS»rt,  37 :  «*.  A  species,  a  rank  subordinate 
to  a  kind ;  (it  is  not,  however,  a  technical  word,  and  is 
therefore  used  with  great  latitude ;)  a  kind ;  a  manner; 
a  form  of  being  or  acting;  a  class;  a  company;  rank 
above  the  vulgar  ;  a  pair  ;  a  set,  a  suit :  with  another 
derivation  it  used  to  signify  a  lot ;  but  this  use  is  obs. 

To  Sort,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  separate  into  classes ;  to 
reduce  to  order ;  to  put  together  in  distribution  :—neu. 
To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species ;  to  con- 
sort ;  to  suit :  with  a  derivation  not  immediately  the 
same,  to  turn  out  or  come  to  some  issue,  to  (all  out. 

Sorted,  a.  Reduced  to  order ;  classed. 

SoiV-a-hl*,  a.  That  may  be  sorted ;  suitable. 

Sort'-o-bly,  ad.  Suitably. 

Sort'-al,  a.  Designating  a  sort.  [Locke.] 

Sort'-ODCe,  *.  Suitableness.  [Shaks.] 

Sort'-ment,  *.  Assortment. 

*3T  See  Sortie  below. 

Sor'-TI-LEOE,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  drawing  lots. 

Sor/-tt-lef'-gt©t«,  90  :  a.  Relating  to  sortilege. 

Sor-ti/'-ton,  «.  Selection  or  appointment  by  lot 

SORTIE,  sor'-tee,  [Pr.]  170  :  *.  A  sally.  [Mil] 

SORY,  sortf-ity  *.  A  sulphate  of  iron. 

To  SOSS,  Boss,  ».  n.  To  sit  or  fall  lazily  into  a  soft 
seat ;  [Swift:]  it  is  more  commonly  used  for  To  Swill, 

SOT=»6t,  t.  Originally,  a  ibol,  a  dolt ;  at  present,  a 
wretch  made  stupid  by  drinking. 

To  Sot,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  besot,  to  infatuate  : — ncu. 
To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

Sot'-tish,  a.  Dull,  stupid  ;  drunken. 

Sot'-tish-ly,  ad.  Stupidly,  carelessly. 

Sot'-tish-ness,  *.  Dulness ;  drunken  stupidity. 

SOU,  8755,  [Fr.l  s.  A  French  coin,  the  twentieth  of 
a  franc,  about  the  worth  of  a  halfpenny. 

SOUCHONG,  soo-shong',  «.  A  black  tea. 

SOUGH,  s5f,  125,  162:  «.  A  murmuring  sound; 
a  whistling  as  of  wind:  with  a  different  etymology,  it 
also  signified  a  subterraneous  drain.  [Obs.  or  LooaL] 

To  Bough,  v.  n.  To  whistle  as  the  wind.  [Obs.] 

SOUGHT.— See  To  Seek. 

SOUL=80ul=*sole,  «.  That  port  of  man  which  is 
considered  distinctly  from  the  body  as  giving  it  life ; — 
as  giving  it  intellect  or  understanding ; — as  giving  it 
sensibility,  or  capability  of  sentiment  and  passion  ; 
also  as  including  all  these,  in  w  hich  large  sense  it  in 
equivalent  to  Mind:  (see  Mind,  Spirit;)  in  its  peculiar 
or  proper  application,  it  is  restricted  to  the  last  of  the 
three  senses  referred  to,  capability  of  sentimeut  or 
passion,  heart,  feeling;  at  other  times  it  means  the 
living,  sensitive,  intellectual  creature,  without  dis- 
tinction from  the  body—"  And  man  became  a  living 
soul;"  intelligent  being  in  general;  essence;  active 
power;  fire,  grandeur  of  mind. 

To  Soul,  v.  a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  [Chaucer.] 

Sotded,  1 14  :  a.  Furnished  with  aou\,u*grcat~sou/fd. 


Soul'-leas,  a.  Without  a  soul  j  without  heart  ;  wisj 
nobleness. 

SJ9* The  compounds  are  SonTbe'l,  (the  pawing  beB ; 
So*? -destroying;  8omf-dbeas*ed ;  ScmT-ditittmmf 
SouT-ihot,  or  Souf-scot  (ancient  funeral  dmty  far  2n* 
requiem  of  the  soul  j)  Souf  .idling;  Sosif -«*'««,  fee 

To  SOUL=sowl,  v.a.  To  afford  sustenance-  [ObsT 

SOUND=BOwnd,  31 :  a.  and  ad.  Whole,  heart? 
healthy,  not   hurt,  lusty,  not    outing,    valid;    tta. 
hearty,  applied  to  sleep;   ins.  strong,  : 
truth;  right, orthodox :— a<to.  Soundly. 

Sound'-ly,  ad.  In  a  sound  manner. 

Sound'-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  t 

SOUND-=sownd,    «.    Any   thing  audible : 
empty  noise,  or  noise  alone  without  meaning;. 

To  Sound,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  or  emit  a 
to  exhibit  by  sound ;  to  be  conveyed  in  sound : — act.  T-» 
cause  to  sound;  to  direct  by  a  sound;  to  celebrate  by 
sound. 

Sound'-ing,  a. and  «.  Sonorous: — #.  Actof  eiitJiix 
a  sound ;  sound. 

Sound'-leas,  a.  Without  sound. 

Sol  nl/- board,  s.  A  board  in  an  organ. 

To  SOUND=aownd,  v.  it.  and  a.  Origmlry.  to 
swim  ;  to  try  the  depth  of  water : — act.  To  try  the 
depth  of,  to  search  with  a  plummet;  hence,  to  try,  to 
examine. 

Sound,  «.  That  which  is  used  in  trying  the  depth  of  a 
wound, — a  probe;  that  which  may  be  soanvdvd,— a 
shallow  sea;  that  by  means  of  which  a  Ish  swim*. — 
the  air-bladder ;  it  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  a* 
the  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Sound'-ing,  a.  and  t.  Used  for  trying  depth,  as  a 
sounding-rod  :—  *.  A  depth  where  the  bottom  can  be 
reached,  generally  used  in  the  plural,  Somndmgs. 

To  SOUP,  s55p,  125  :  v.a.  To  tup,  to  swallow;  to 
breathe  out,  [Obs. ;]  in  other  senses,  a  mn%trrtrm  ef 
To  Swoop.  \ 

Soup,  s.  Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for  the  table, 

SOUR=sowtr,  134,  53 :  a.  and  «.  Acid  to  the 
taste  ;  acid  to  the  mental  taste,  crabbed,  harsh,  b» 
rose ;  afflictive  ;  expressing  discontent : — s.  An  sod 
substance. 

To  Sour,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  acid  ;  to  make 
harsh,  uneasy,  or  discontented : — men.  To  brews* 
acid  ;  to  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

SourMy,  ad.  With  acidity  ;  with  acrimony. 

Sour'-Dess,  «•  Acidity ;  austereness ;  asperity. 

SourMsh,  a.  Inclining  to  be  sour. 

<3T*  Tke  compounds  are  Somr'-*ep,  Sowf-dock.  SW- 
gourd.  (plants ;)  and  Sourkromt',  (a  Geisnaa  dish  pre- 
pared from  cabbage.) 

SOURCE=so/urct,  134:  «.  Spring,  fb«rtain-head ; 
original;  first  producer. 

SOUS.— See  Sou,  of  which  this  is  the  plual.  with 
the  same  sound ;  but  in  plain  vulgar  English  w*  say 
a  sowse. 

SOUSE=sowct,  *.  Pickle  made  of  salt;  any  Crag 
parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle ;  the  ear  as  of  a  h**g,  ftutn 
being  frequently  pickled. 

To  Souse,  v.  a.  To  steep  in  pickle  ;  to  parboil :  in 
ludicrous  style,  to  throw  into  the  water. 

To  SOUSE=so\vc«,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  sodden  vi- 
olence, as  a  bird  its  prey. 

Souse,  a.  and  ad.  Violent  attack  as  of  a  bird  of 
prey:-— ado.  [Vulgar,]  With  sudden  ftuce. 

SOUTER,  s&o'-ter,  125  :  s.    A  cobbler.  [Chaucer-] 

Sow'-teT-ly,  ad.     Like  a  cobbler.  [Obs  ] 

SOUTERRAlN^^oo'-teTrr&n,  t.  A  subterranctti* 
grotto,  cavern,,  or  passage.  [Arbuthnot] 

SOUTH=sowtt,  i.  a.  and  ad.  The  line  which,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  others  of  the  same  lati 
tiuie,  the  sun  reaches  at  mid-day ;  less  exactly,  sbt 
part  near  the  south ;  the  regions  lying  south;  the  « ioJ 
that  blows  from  the  south! — adj.    Southern; 


dionul  ;—adv.  Towards  the  south,  from  the  south. 
Tht  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowel*:  gatt'-Wiiy  cHp'-m«n:  pd-pft':  lHw:  good  :  j'Oo,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  \,  &c.  mule*  171. 
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South'-«r-ly,    (co/faf.    •ufc'-eT-leS)    a. 
towards  the  south ;  coming  from  the  south. 

Southern,  (eoUoq.  autn'-ern)  a.  Belonging  or 
Wing  to  the  sooth:  so  also  the  adverb*  oWAer*/y  and 
Southernmost:  see  likewise  Southernwood  below. 

S&*  The  vocalizing  of  th  in  these  and  the  following  words 
must  be  attended  to:  compare  North  and  its  relations. 

Sotfth'-ing,  a.  and  *.  Going  toward  the  south : — «. 
Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south ;  coarse  or  distance 
south ;  time  of  being  on  the  meridian,  applied  to  the 


SPA 

Spay-y-rift,  64 :  #.    A  spagyrle,  a  chemist. 

SPA  (1 1,  tpl'-eu,,  $.    One  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 

SPAKE.— See  To  Speak.  [Nearly  obs.] 

SPALL,  gpiw),  112:  t.    The  shoulder.  [Spenser] 

SP ALT,  spirit,*.    A  white  scaly  mineral 

SPAN.— See  To  Spin.   [Obs.] 

SPA  N= spin,  t.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ;  de- 
finitely, nine  inches;  the  chord  of  an  arch;  any  short 
distance  or  duration. 

To  Span,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended ; 
to  measure. 

Span'-Dtr,  *.  He  or  that  which  spans;  formerly,  the 
lock  of  a  fustl,  or  the  fusil  itself. 

Span'-drel,  14:  f.  The  space  included  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  rising  from  the  extremity  of  the  span 
of  an  arch,  by  half  the  arch,  and  a  tangent  meeting 
the  perpendicular  line.  [  Archit] 

Sjgr  The  compounds  axe  Span'-counter or  Span'-jarlMng, 
(a  game,  a  sort  of  chuck- fir  thing.)  Sec. 

SPAN-NEW.— See  Spick  and  Span. 

To  SPANE=apaoe,  v.  a.    To  wean.  [Ob*»] 

SPANG=spSng,  «.    A  shining  ornament.  [Bacon.] 

Spair'-gle,  158,  101 :  *.  A  small  plate  of  shining 
metal ;  any  little  thing  sparkling  and  brilliant. 

To  SpaV-gle,  v.  a.    To  sprinkfts  with  spangles. 

SPANIEL,  apaV-yfl,  146 :  i.  and  a.  A  sporting 
dog  originally  from  HispanJola,  remarkable  for  his 
fawning;  hence  a  sneaking,  fawning  person:— adj. 
Like  a  spaniel. 

7b  Span'-sel,  ».  «.  and  a.  To  fcwn: — act.  To 
follow  like  a  spaniel. 

SPANISH=8paV-tah,  a.  and  #.  PertainHg  to 
Spain :— s.  The  Spanish  language. 

JO*  The  compounds  are  Spanish-broom,  Spastish-uut, 
(  plants ;)  Span'ish-broum,  Span'ish-tchite,  feartlis  used 
for  colours ;)  Span'ish-Jty,  (a  venomous  fly,  used  to 
raise  blisters,)  no. 

To  SPANK,  spangk,  158:  v.  a.  To  hit  stoutly 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  [Vulg.] 

Spank'-cr,  «.  A  stout  and  tall  person,— a  strapper  ; 
one  who  moves  vigorously  with  long  strides ;  any  thing 
larger  than  common ;  [local  or  vulg. :]  it  see—  formerly 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  copper  coin. 

Spank'-ing,  a.    Large,  stout.  [Vulg.] 

SPAR— epar,  33 :  «.  A  stone  that  breaks  into  a 
regular  shape ;  a  round  piece  of  timber,  particularly  as 
used  for  the  yards  and  top-masts  of  ships;  formerly 
tne  bar  of  a  gate :  hence  To  Spar,  to  bar  j  and  Spar- 
able, small  nails. 

SpaiV-y,  129,  33,  105  :  a.    Resembling  spar. 

To  SPAR=spar,  o.  n.  To  fight  at  a  pugilist  in  show 
with  flourishing  prelusive  action. 

SPARADRAP=8paY-<J-dr*p,  #.    Cerecloth 

SPARAGE,  SPARAGUS.— See  Asparagus. 

lb  SPARE=8part,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  use  frugally  ; 
to  save  from  some  particular  use  j  to  do  without  i  to 
forbear;  to  treat  with  pity;  to  allow:—  new.  To  live 
frugally;  to  be  not  liberal;  to  be  scrupulous:  to  use 
mercy. 

Spare,  a.    Scanty,  frugal;  wanting  flesh. 

Spa'-rer,  t.    One  who  spares. 

SpareMy,  ad.    Sparingly. 

SpareZ-neeB,  #.    State  of  being  spare,  leanness. 

Spa'-ring,  a.    Scarce,  scanty ;  saving,  penurious. 

Spa'-ring-Iy,  ad.    In  a  sparing  manner. 

Spa'-ring-ness,  «.    Parsimony ;  caution. 

Sparb'-kib,  «•  The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the 
side,  consisting  of  the  ribs  with  but  little  flesh. 

SPA  RGE  FACTION.— See  under  To  Sparse. 

SPARK=spark,  33:  ».    A  particle  of  fire  thrown 
from  bodios  in  combustion ;  any  thing  shining,  active, 
or  vivid  j  figuratively,  a  showy  man  ;  a  lover. 
Tb«  sign  =  it  OMd  after  mode*  of  ■ptUlog  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  toond. 

mtsh-an,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vixh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166 :  thSrj,  166. 
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SouftV-ward,  (coltoq, suth'~<mh  ad. and*.  Towards 

the  south : — f .  The  southern  regions. 
Sotmt'-JBRN-wooD,  (suth'-ern-w6t>d)  *.    A  plant 

like  wormwood,  but  not  the  same. 
JOT  Other  compounds,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  preserve 

the  pronunciation  of  South  as  in  the  word  separately : 

such  are  South-easf;  South-east' en;  Southf-most;  South- 

tccsf,  (colloquially  contracted  to  Sow-wesf ;)    South- 

western ;  South  west' er,  (a  strong  south-west  wind,)  &c, 
To  SOUTHSAY.— See  To  Soothsay. 
SOUVENANCE,   saW-nance,  [Fr.]  170  it. 

Remembrance. 
SoefVJE/-N/K,  (-nlrt)  t.    A  remembrancer. 
SOVEREIGN,  aov'-e'r-Tn,  116,  120,  157:  a. 

and  s.  (Milton  writes  it  Sovran.)  Supreme  in  power; 

supreme  in  efficacy:—*.  Supreme  lord;  an  ancient 

gold  coin  in  use  till  the  time  of  James  I. ;  a  modern 

gold  coin  of  90s.  value. 
Sov/-er-«^n*ly,  ad.    Supremely. 
Sov/-er-«^n-4y,  t*    Supremacy. 
SOW=sow,  31 :  t.    A  female  pig,  the  female  of  a 

boar ;  an  oblong  mass  of  lead. 
flnT*  The  compounds  are  Sow' -bread  and  Sow'-tMstle, 

(plants;)  Sou/ '-bug,  (an   insect,  also  called  a  sow, 

simply.)  &c. 

7b  SOW=aou=8o,      >  125:  v.   if.  and  a.  (To 

SOWN=*si)\Dn=8oni,  /  Sew,  pronounced  the  same, 
Is  a  different  word.)  To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a  har- 
vest:—act.  To  scatter  [seed]  for  growth  i  to  spread,  to 
propagate;  to  impregnate ;  to  besprinkle. 

SoWd,  (sod<,  114)  pret.  and  part.  Did  sow  ;  sown. 

Sou/-er,  134,  53  :  *.    One  who  sows. 

SOWANS,  soV-anz,  143  :  t.  pt.  Food  prepared 
in  Scotland  from  the  husks  of  oats :  Sow'-ins,  for  flum- 
mery made  of  sourish  oatmeal,  is  an  old  word  in 
English  use. 

To  SOWL=sowl,  v.  a.  To  pull  by  the  ear*  rSbaks.l 

SOY— soy,  29  :  *.     A  sauce  from  Japan. 

SPA,  ft  pita,  «.  A  mineral  water ;  a  place  where  mi- 
neral waters  are  found,  as  at  Spa  in  Germany. 

SPAAD.  spld,  97  :  t.    English  tale;  spar. 

SPACE=3gpacty  *.  That  which  is  apprehended  as 
something  distinct  from  material  substances,  and 
occupied  or  possible  to  be  occupied  by  such  sub- 
stances ;  room,  place ;  any  quantity  of  place ;  quantity 
of  time  }  a  small  time. 

7b  Space,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  rove ;  [Spenser : J — act. 
To  make  spaces,  a  printer's  term. 

Space'-fwl,  117:  a.    Extensive,  wide.  [Sandys.] 

Spa'-cioot,  (-ah 'us,  147)  a.  Wide,  extensive,  roomy. 

Spa'-c/(ws-)y,  ad.    Extensively. 

Spa'-ciova-ness,  # .    Roominess,  wide  extension. 

SPADE=spade,  *.  The  instrument  of  digging ;  a 
suit  of  cards:  The  Spade' bone  is  the  shoulder-bone, 
named  from  the  form:  as  the  name  of  a  deer  three  years 
old.  it  is  a  different  word. 

SpaiAdlx,  101  :  *.    A  little  spade. 

Spa-dills',  (-dtl)  «.    Ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

SPADICEOUS,  spd-dlah'-'us,  o.    Light  red. 

SPADIX,  spa'-dlcks,  *.    A  flower-stalk. 

SPAGYR1CAL,  spd-gir^-cal,  a.  Literally,  col- 
lecting extracts ;  chemical:  Spagyr'ic  (a.  and  a)  is  the 
Him* 


Comtonantt: 
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*  Spark/ml; 


lustre, 
in 


SPE 

Spark*- ish,  a.  Airy,  gay ;  old  authors 

showy,  well-dressed. 
Spar-kl?,  *.     A  spark ;  any  thing  luminous 
To  SparZ-kl?,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  emit  or  — ««  ,u 

sparks;  to  glitter;  to  emit  little  bubbles,  as  liquor  in 

a  gloss:  old  authors  use  To  Spark:— act.  To  disperse 

or  scatter  as  sparks. 
Spark'-leT,  36:  *.    One  who  sparklet,  particularly 

whose  eyes  sparkle. 
Spark'-let,  *.    A  small  spark. 
Spark'-li-ness,  *.    Liveliness,  vivacity. 
Spark'-ling,  a.    Lively,  brilliant. 
Spark'-hug-ly,  ad.    With  twinkling  lustre. 
Spark'-ling-nens,  *.    Vivid,  twinkling  lustre. 
SPARROW,  apar'-ri,  129, 125 :  #.  A  small  bird. 
19*  Of  the  apparent  compounds  of  this  word.  Spar'row 

grass^  is  a  ridiculous  corruption  uf  Asparagus ;  and 

Spar'rowh&wk, or  Spar'-hauk,  is  from  the  Saxon,  and 

not  an  English  compound. 
SPARRY.— See  under  Spar. 

To  SPARSE=gparc^v.a.  To  disperse.  [Fairfax.] 
Sparse,  a.  Thinly  scattered;  not  regular.  [Bot] 
Spar'-ned-ly,  ad.  In  a  scattered  manner. 
SpAK/-aK-FAc/'-riON,  89 :  #.  Act  of  sprinkling. 
SPARTA N=ipar/-taD,  a.  Pertaining  to   Sparta; 

hardy, brave;  enduring. 

SPASM,  spazm,  158 :  *.  An  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

Spa*-mod'-ic,  a.  and  ».  Convulsive : — s.  A  medi- 
cino  for  spasm,  an  antispasmodic. 

SPAT.— See  To  Spit.  [Almost  obs.] 

SPATHE=*spaflU,  *.  A  sort  of  sheath  that  encloses 
the  stem,  and  covers  the  flower.  [Bot] 

Spa-Ma'-croto,  (-tfca'-shua,  147)  a.  Having  a  calyx 
like  a  sheath :  Spa'thout  Is  the  same. 

SPATIHC-spaW-ick,  83  :  a.  Foliated  or  lamel- 
lar. [Mineralogy.] 

7b  SPATIATE,  gpa'-she-Ate,  v.  n.  To  rove.  [Ob..] 

7l,SP^TTIERs=r8P*t'-ter'  "•  ••  Wld  «•  To  sprin. 

kle  with  dirt  or  any  thing  offensive;   to  throw  out 

offensively;  to  asperse,  to  defame :-neu.  To  throw 

out  of  the  mouth  in  a  scattered  manner 
Spat"-ter-dash'-«,  151  :  t.pl.  Covering,  for  the 

legs  to  keep  them  clear  from  mud,  gaiters. 

*&fi£&2?  COb,]  ••%««-  *• 

SPATULArsp«f.A-)a,  92:  ,.  A  slice,  an  apo- 

ar'AVlW=8pftvf-In,  *.  A  tumor  on  the  inside  of  a 
horse's  hough. 

SpavMned,  (And,  1 14)  «.  Affects  with  spavin. 
To  SPAWL=8pi\»l,  «.  n.  To  spatter  saliva. 
Spawl,  *.  Spittle  thrown  out  scatteringly. 

SP^y.N-BP*«»»  «•  The  egg.  of  Ash  or  frog, 
ejected ;  any  produce  or  offspring  in  contempt. 

To  Spawn,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  deposit  a.  spawn-  to 
generate,  in  contempt  :-neut  To  deposit  cggVa.  fish- 
to  issue  as  offspriug.  "*         "*n' 

Spawn'-e r,  *,  A  female  fish.  . 

n  SPAY,  ipau,  v.  a.  To  render  [a  female  heart 
incapable  of  being  impregnated  by  taking  ont  the 

Th 'SPEAK-speke,    1  v.  n.    and   a.   (Spake  for 

1  SPOKB=*pok£        \  SpokeUobsOToutterword.; 

SpoK«N=s8po/-kn,J  tomter.diacour8e;totalk; 

togtrcsoundr-oc/  To  utter,  to  pronounce;  to  celebrate 

to  address;  to  make  known  ;  to  express  by  signs        ' 

?hen^'  °Y?±'*nkMi  onetluit.Veak.weU; 
tlie  prolocutor  of  the  Commons. 

Speak'-ing,  *.  Act  of  uttering  words 


SPE 

SpeaH'THg-trum'pet,  an  instrument  for  speaklnj?  to  nnr> 
sons  at  a  distance.  r— — k       pw 


Speak'-«-bU,  a.  That  can  be  spoken ;  that  can  speak. 

Spbbch,  (Hpeitch)  *.  Language;  a   particular  lan- 
guage; any  thing  spoken;  talk;  oration; 

To  Speech,  v.  n.  To  harangue :  this  is  uu 
uow  use  To  Speeck'-i-fy  when  we  desire  to 
meaning  nearly  similar. 

Speech'-leas,  a.  Dumb ;  (in  this  literal  «m*e  ltufe 
used;)  not  speaking. silent 

Speech'- lewdness,  $.  State  of  being  speechless. 

SpokeV-m-IN,  t.  One  who  speak,  for  another. 

SPEAR^speri,  134,  43  :  «.  A  long  pointed  wea- 
pon, a  lance;  a  lance  with  prongs  to  kill  nah. 

To  Spear,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  kill  or  pierce  with  a 
spenr :—»««.  To  shoot  up  in  form  of  a  spear. 

«TThe  compounds  are  Spear'-fratt,  (long  stiff  gran.:) 
Spear'man.  (a  soldier  who  uses  a  spear;)  Sa^-aaimV 
S^far'thtstle,  Spear'-vort,  (pWntsiT&c.  ^^  ' 

SPECIAL,  &c,  SPECIE.-See  in  theen«nngcfa» 

SPECIES,  speWe**.  147,  101:  ,.W  and 
pL  A  class  comprehended  under  a  genua,  o*  (which  u 
ifs  -£lne)  a  8ort  oowp^Hended  under  a  kind «  that 
which  is  perceived  with  the  degree  of  indUrJacfaeas 
that  conceals  its  individual  character,  but  nuthinTftar- 
tber,—the  xdea  of  the  Platonists;  (aee  Idea:)  is  u 
an  old  pharmaceutical  term  for  any  ample  iasredient 
of  a  compound;  it  likewise  signified circu^nTinonev 
but  for  this  we  now  use  Specie,  which  see  lower 

Special,  (gp&h'-Vil,  92,  94)  a.  and  s.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  species  or  sort;  particular;  appropriate-  ex- 
SHS"1"^   °Ul  *  lhC  0°mmOn  »"*^*A  par. 

SpeV-tal-ly,  ad.  With  application  to  a  specks — 
others0   particular   aPPUcation;    peculUrlj  •;   above 

Spec'-wl-ty,  t.  A  particular  or  peculiar  caw,  a  par- 
ticularity; a  bond-bill;   a  deed:   Spctfianty  is  tL 

To  Spec'-ial-ize,  v.  a.  To  mention  specially.  [Oba] 

ToJ^:fvr9J'¥M4mly) p-  *•  To  ^^^  « 

snow  with  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

Spe-cf.ic,  88:  a  and  •.  That  make,  a  thing  of 
the  species  of  which  it  is ;  that  is  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  a  particular  distempers.  JiipJii^2£J^. 

ope-cif-t-col,  a.  Specific. 

Spe-cir-i^l-ly,  ad.  So  a.  to  constitute  a  aperies. 

7b  Spe-cif-i-cate,  V.  a.  To  specify.   [llala.J 

Spe;cirW':/,V>n,89:  s.  Act  of  specifying;  the 
thing  specified.  ^     J    *  *  "" 

Spe'-CIB,  (8Pe'.8h»e>j,  147)  t.  Coin  in  use  as  a 
circulating  medium.  M1 

Spkc/-/-ukn,  (spSss'-Wn,  92)  t.  a  *unpie. 

SlVjCioro,  (-rfi'ui,  147)  90:  «.  That  i,  airiUns  at 
SKi^F?*  ,ho,ry*  ««F«rflclally  fair,  pUuaibteTswt 
solidly.but  apparently  good  or  right.      l  ' 

Spe'-ctoiw-ly,  ad.  With  fair  appearance. 

|prrr8"D?8,,,#  Stau>°'<l^»y  of  being  specie 
SPECK=8peck,  t.  A  stain ;  a  small  ^ot. 
To  Speck,  v.  a.  To  spot. 

?fi«w{.|101 :  *"  A  *«*>  a  lilUo  «P^ 
bpe</-kUd-nes8,  s.  Sute  of  being  speckled. 
SPECTACLE,  spe-ck'-ukl,   loTTTaHied  to 

tb?JSt  eXh,bUlon:  in  Uw  PlorarglSea'to 
Spec'-to-cled,  a.  Furnished  with  spoctaelc 

bpec-ta   /,on    89  :  ,.  Regard,  respect,  rilarrey  1 
Specta  -tor,  38 :  ,.  a  looker  on.  HUoW^ 


gj-l,.  cWP'-mau:  pa-pi':  ,J.,  g»l:j-»i.ftJ«,,M,  s^V-*,m. 
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Spec,-ta-to"-ri-«l,  90 :  a.  Of  a  spectator. 

S  pec- ta'- treat,  *.  A  female  spectator :  Spectatrix 

is  the  same. 
Spkc'-trvm,  [Lat.]  «.  Something   seen,  but  appro- 
priately, the  image  of  something  seen  continuing  after 
the  eye*  are  cloaca ;  any  optical  image. 

Spec'-tnr,  (-tur,  159)  *.  Apparition  ;  ghost. 
Spbc'-U-l^k,  34  :  a.  Affording  view,   [Milton  ;]  as- 
sisting sight,  [Philips;]    having  the  qualities  of  a 
mirror. 
To  Spec/-u-late,  v.  a,  -and  *.  To  consider  mith  the 
mental  eye.  to  meditate  on.  [Brown:] — mm.  To  medi- 
tate, to  contemplate;  in  a  special  sense,  to  lay  out 
money  with  a  view  to  more  than  usual  success  in 
trade. 
Spec^-u-la'-tist,  t.  A  speculator. 
Sper/'-u-laMor,  *.  An  observer;  a  spy;    one  who 
forms  theories ;  one  who  speculates  in  commerce. 

Spec/r-U-Ia'-tor-y,  a.  Exercising  speculation ;  calcu- 
lated for  viewing. 

Spec'-U-\a."-tu>U,  89  :  *.  View  ;  mental  view  ;  men- 
tal scheme  not  reduced  to  practice ;  act  of  speculating 
commercially  j  In  Shakspeare,  (Macb.  lit  4)  power 
of  sight. 

Spec^-u-la'-ti've,  105 :  a.  Given  to  speculation ; 
theoretical;  pertaining  to  vision ;  prying. 

Spec"-u-la'-tive-ly,  ck  Iua  speculative  manner. 

SpeV-u-la'-tive-ness,  *.  State  of  being  speculative. 

SpecZ-u-lum,  *.  A  mirror,  a  looking-glass;  a  surgical 
instrument  for  dilating  a  part  in  order  to  view  it. 

SPEECH,  &C— See  under  To  Speak. 

To  SPEED=spede,|  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  haste ; 
I  SpBD=speVf,         >  to  have  success ;  to  have  any 
SpBD»sp£d,       J  condition, good  or  ill: — act. 
To  despatch;  to  hasten ;  to  assist ;  to  prosper ;  to  fur- 
nish ;  to  despatch  in  the  sense  of  to  kill 

Speed,  *.  Quickness,  despatch  ;  haste,  hurry  ;  success, 
event;  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

Speed'-y,  <t.  Quick,  nimble ;  quick  in  performance. 

Speed'-i-ly,  ad.  In  a  speedy  manner. 

Speed'-i-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  speedy. 

Spbkd'-wbll,  «.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

7b  SPEET=spe<t,  v.  a.   To  sub.  [Obs.] 

SPEIGHT,  spa\t,  100,  162:  t.  A  woodpecker: 
also  bv  old  authors  spelled  Spgekt  and  Specht, 

SPELK=?spelk,  «.  A  splinter.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

SPELL=8p£l,  155:  ».  Originally,  a  tale,  a  history, 
a  form  of  words;  hence,  a  charm  by  words  of  occult 
power ;  a  charm ;  hence,  also,  because  in  a  company 
each  must  spell  or  tell  his  tale  in  turn,  a  turn  of  work, 
or  vicissitude  of  labour. 

To  Spell,  v.  a.  and  n.  Primarily,  to  relate,  to  teach ; 
to  read  ;  to  charm ;  [these  senses  are  obsolete  or  un- 
usual :]  to  write  with  the  proper  letters  ;  to  read  by 
naming  letters  singly  i—netu  To  form  words  of  lttters; 
to  read  unskilfully  \  to  read. 

Spel'-ling,  #.  Act  of  one  that  spells  ;  orthography. 

Spelt,  prrt.  and  part.  Spelled.  [Colloq.] 

To  SPELT=sp^lt,  v.  a.  To  split.  [Obs.] 

SPELTER=spel'-ter, «.  Common  tine. 

SPENCE=*8penc<,  *.  A  larder,  a  buttery.  [Obs.] 

Spen'-c*r,  #.  A  butler.  [Obs.] 

SPENCER=spe'n/-ceT,  *.  An  outer  coat  or  jacket 

without  skirts,  named  from  the  lato  Earl  Spencer. 
To  SPEND=spend,l  v.  a.  and  n.  To  consume,  to 

I  SPBNT=spent,       >  exhaust ;  to   lay  out ;    to  ef- 
SPKNT=spdnt,      J  fuso;  to  squander;  to  harass: 

— *<r«r.  To  make  expense ;  to  prove  iu  the  use ;  to  be 

employed  in  a  use;  to  be  tost. 
Spend'-eT,  9.  One  who  spends;  a  prodigal. 
Spend'-ing,  «.  Act  or  state  of  speuding. 
Spend'-Mrift,  t.  A  prodigal,  a  lavisher. 
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SPEHABLE,  spert'-dl-bl,  a.  That  may  be  hoped. 

SPERM -sperm,  *.  Seed;  sood  of  animals ;  spawn; 

an  oil  obtaiuod  from  the  head  of  one  kind  of  whale. 

Spcr-mat'-ic,  S3 :    a.   Consisting  of  or  relating  to 

sperm  :  seminal:  Spcmat'ical  is  the  same. 
To  Sper'-mo-tixe,  v.  *.  To  yield  seed.  [Brown.] 

Spbh/-m^-ck"-t/,  (Corruptly.  Pur'macit"y.)  «. 
"  The  sperm  or  whale  ;•'  the  name  of  the  white  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  oil  incorrectly  called  sperm. 

Spkr-mat'-o-cbi.k,  101:  «•  A  rupture  occasioned 
by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  vessels. 

SPBR-MOiZ-o-aiST,,  *.  A  seed-gatherer;  a  botanist. 

7b  SP  ERSE.— See  To  Sparse  and  To  Disperse. 
[Spenser.] 

To  SPET,  SPET.— See  To  Spit.  [Milton.] 

7b  SPEW=spu,  110  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  vomit;  to 
eject  as  from  the  stomach;  to  eject  with  loathing:— 
»ew.  To  vomit. 

S pew'- i rig,  s.  Act  of  vomiting. 

Spew'-y,  a.   Wet,  foggy ;  [Local;]  hence.  Speu/ines*. 

SPHACELUS,  sfass'-e-lus,  163  :  «.  Gangrene. 

7b  S/jAac'-e-late,  v.  a.  and  iu  To  affect  with  a 
gangrene :—  neu.  To  suffer  with  a  gangreue,  to  mortify. 

SPHAGNUM, Sflg'-num,  [Lat.J*.  Bog-moss. 

SPHENE,  Bfen<,«.   Literally,  a  wedge  ;  a  mineral. 

S/>Ae/-noid,  a.  Liko  a  wedge.  [Anatomy.] 

SPHERE,  sfere,  163,  43:  s.  A  solid  body  con 
tained  under  a  single  surface  which  in  vvery  part  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within j  a  globe ;  thu 
globe  of  the  earth,  though  strictly  a  spheroid  ;  a  star 
or  planet  ;  circuit  of  motion,  orb ;  compass  of  know- 
ledge or  action,  province,— a  sense  derived  from  the 
notion  of  an  active  power  emanating  from  aud  sur- 
rounding bodies. 

7b  Sphere,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sphere ;  to  form  iuto 
roundness. 

Spher'-ic,  (sfeV-Tck,  88)  a.  and  t.  Globular; 
planetary  :—Spher'-ics,  («.  p /.)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere. 

S/dfcer'-i-cal,  a.  Spheric. 

SpAeV-i-cnl-ly,  ad.  In  form  of  a  sphere. 

S/>Aer/-i-cal-nes8,  *.  Sphericity. 

Sphei'-ule,  109:  *.  A  little  sphere. 

SpHB-Ric'-/-Tr,  (-nss'-e-tety  84)  t.  Houndness. 

S/>Ae-roid',  ».  A  body  liko  a  sphere,  but  oblate  or 
prolate. 

S^Ae-roid'-rtl,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid  : 
Cheyne  uses  Spheroid*!!  at. 

S^Ae-roid'-i-ty,  s.  Deviation  from  a  sphere. 

Spherule. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

S/»/«e/-ry>  a.  Spherical.  [Shakspeare.  Miltou.] 

SPHINCTER,  sfingk'-fcr,  163:  *.  A  muscle 
that  contracts  or  shuts.  [Anatomy.] 

SPHINX,  sfingks,  158,  154:  *.  An  Egyptian 
monster  with  a  virgin's  face  and  a  quadruped's  body, 
said  to  have  proposed  riddles,  and  destroyed  those  who 
could  not  solve  them ;  also  the  hawk-muth. 

SPHRAGID,  sfrad'-gid,  «.  An  ochreous  clay. 

SPlALsSp?-al,  ».  (See  To  Spy)  A  spy.  [Bacon.] 

S  PIC  ATE.— See  under  Spike. 

SPICE=?8pIc*,  *.  A  vegetable  production  fragrant  to 
the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste ;  that  which  gives 
flavour  or  pungency  ;  a  small  quantity  giving  a  sea- 
soning to  a  greater. 

7b  Spice,  v.  a.  To  season  with  spice;  to  season. 

Spi'-CeT,  *.  One  who  deals  in  spice. 

Spi'-cer-y,  *.  Spices  collectively ;  repository  of  spices. 

Spi'-cy,  a.  Producing  spice  ;  aromatic. 

SPICK-AN  D  SPAN-spTck'-and-spSn,  ad.  With 

bright  and  glossy  freshness. 
S  PI C  K  N  E  L^apick'-ne*.,  s.  The  herb  boarwort. 
SPICULiE,  &C— See  under  Spike. 


The  sign  =  b  qmn!  after  modes  of  apclliog  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Con*onani$:  mlsh-un,  i.e.  mission,  165:  vlzh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  thin,  166:  th$n«  1 6 (J. 
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SPlDER=spi'-der,  «.  The  insect  that  spins  a  web 

V>  catch  flies.  ,  #        .     , .  ,  . 

«gr  The  compounds  are  Spi"-der-adch'er,  (a  bird ;) 
Spi'derWte;  Sptder-worU  (a  plant ;)  &c. 

SPIGOT=stpig/-ot,  18:  t.  A  pin  or  peg  put  into 
the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 

SPIKE^spiki,  $.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain ;  a  species 
of  inflorescence,  as  in  wheat,  rye,  lavender,  &c. ;  spe- 
cially, a  smaller  species  of  lavender;  also,  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape,  a  long  nail,  generally  of  iron ; 
a  shoot. 

To  Spike,  v.  a.  To  festen  with  spikes  ;  to  set  with 
spikes  i  te  stop  the  vent  of  with  spikes,  as  cannon. 

Spiko/,  1 14, 143  :  a.  Spieate  ;  terminating  in  a  spike 
or  point ;  stopped  at  the  vent. 

Spi'-kv,  a.  Having  a  sharp  point. 

SpikeMet,  t.  A  small  spike  of  a  large  one.  [Bot] 

Spikk'-n^ru,  s.  u  Ear  of  nard,"  the  name  of  a  plant ; 
and  of  the  oil  or  balsam  procured  from  it. 

Spi'-Catb,  a.  Having  a  spike  or  ear.  [Bot] 

Spi-COs'-i-ty,  *.  Quality  of  being  spiked.  [Disused  ] 

To  8pi'-cu-late,  v.  a.  To  make  spiked  or  pointed. 

Spi'-Cii-l®,  (-Ik,  103)  *.  pi.  Small  spikes.  [Bot] 

SPlLL=spfl,  l.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar 
of  iron ;  it  has  also  been  used  to  signify  a  slip  of  paper; 
and,  formerly,  a  small  quantity  of  money. 

To  SPILL=spTl,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  shed,  to  lose  by 
shedding;  to  throw  away  :—ne%.  To  waste,  to  be  la- 
vish ;  to  be  shed  or  lost. 

Spil'-ler, '.  One  who  spills  ;  a  kind  of  nshiug-line. 

Spilt,  pret.  and  part.  Spilled.  [Colloq.]  Spenser,  in 
one  place,  uses  it  for  Sprinkled. 

SpiUA,  *.  That  which  is  spilled.  [Shaks.] 

7b  SPIN = spin,  |  v.  a.  and  n.  (Span  for  iheprei. 
I  SpuN=»spun,  >  is  obs  )  To  draw  out  and  twist 
[SpUN=gpun,  j  into  threads;  to  extend  to  a 
great  length;  to  protract;  to  form  as  by  spinning;  to 
put  into  a  turning  motion  :—neu.  To  exercise  the  art 
of  spinning;  to  twirl;  to  gush  or  issue  with  a  whirl 
by  reason  of  the  force. 

Spindi.K,  &C— See  lower  in  the  class. 

Spin'-neT,  *.  One  who  spins ;  a  spider,  but  specially 
the  garden  spider  with  long  jointed  legs. 

Spin'-ning,  *.  and  a.  The  act  of  drawing  or  forming 
threads  i—adi.  Used  for  spinning :  Spin"-ninq-wheeF, 
that  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock,  thread  is 
drawn :  Spin"-mng-jcn'ny,  a  complicated  machine  for 
spinniug  wool  or  cotton. 

Spinny. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Spin'-8T£H,  S.  A  woman  that  spins ;  in  law,  the  ge- 
neral name  for  a  girl  or  maiden. 

Spin'-stry,  105  :  «.  The  work  of  spinning.  [Milton.] 

Spin'-di.E,  101  :  *.  The  pin  or  rod  used  in  spinning- 
wheels,  by  which  the  thread  is  twisted,  and  on  which 
it  is  wound ;  any  slender  pointed  rod  meant  to  turn 
round  for  whatever  use. 

To  Spin'-dlf,  v.n.  To  shoot  or  grow  like  a  spindle. 

(£?»  The  compounds  are  Spin"dklegi'  or  Spi*"dleshanks't 
(a  tall,  slender  person.  In  contempt ;)  Spin" die-shaped* ; 
Spirt "die-tree*,  (a  plant ;)  &c 

Spin'-ny,  a.  Small,  slender.  [Disused.] 

SPINACH,  «pln'-agt,  149,  99 :  t.  A  vegetable 
much  cultivated  for  the  table :  it  is  also  spelled  Spinage. 

SPINAL.— See  un6>r  Spine. 

SPINDLE,  &C— See  under  To  Spin. 

SPIN  E=splne,  #.  The  backbone :  see  lower. 

Sp'Z-nal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  backbone. 

Spins,  «.  A  thorn  of  the  substance  of  the  wood. 

Spi'-notM,  120  :  a.  Thorny,  full  of  spines. 

Spi'-ny,  a.  Thorny,  briery,  perplexed. 

Spi'-net,  «.  A  "nail  wood  :   see  also  lower.  [B.  Jon. J 

Spi-nes'-cent,  a.  Becoming  hard  and  thorny. 

Spi-nif  '-er-ous,  a.  Producing  spines. 
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Spi-nos'-i-ty,  t.  Crabbedness ;  thorny  perptaxifty. 
Spt-net',   (spe-neV,)  s.   An  instrument  witfe   keys 

like  a  harpsichord,  named  from  the  thorn  or  quill  bj 

which  the  wires  are  struck. 
SPINEL=spYn'-£I,  «.  A  mineral  substance  of  ato 

gem  order;  a  sub-species  of  corundum. 
SPIN  ESC  ENT^c,  SPINET.— See  under  Spine. 
SPINK,  sptngk,  153  :  *.  A  Inch. 
SPINNER,  SPINNING,  &c— See  under  ToSptn. 

spinosity,  spinous,  spiny.— s*.  „*• 

Spine. 

SPINOZISM,  spi'-ni-zism,  t.  The  doeuines  of 
Spiuoza,  born  at  Amsterdam,  1638:  he  taught  that 
there  is  but  one  substance  in  nature  having  innstiie 
attributes,  and  that  spirits,  including  God  himself,  arc 
but  modifications  of  that  substance. 

SPINSTER,  SPINSTRY.— See  under  To  Spin. 

SPIRACLE,  spl'-ra-cl,  101 :  *.  A  vent,  a  pen. 

Spi-ra'-Won * — See  under  To  Spire. 

SPlRAL=8pIrt/-al,  45  :    a.    Circularly   involved 

like  a  screw;  winding. 
Spi'-rnl-ly,  ad.  In  a  spiral  form. 
Spire,  «.  A  curve  or  spiral  line ;  any  thing  wnmOted 

or  contorted;  any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  round 

pyramid;,  a  steeple ;  the  top  or  uppermost  point 
7b  Spire,  v.  n.  To  shoot  up  pyramidically. 
Spired,  114  :  a.  Having  a  spire, 
Spi'-ry,  a.  Pyramidal ;  wreathed,  curled. 
To  SPIRE=spTr<,  v.  n.  To  breathe.  [Disused.] 
Spi-ra'-fion,  89  :  *.  A  breathing.  [Barrow.] 
Spik'-it,  (splrMt,  94,  129)  #.  Literally,  breath;  a 

mark  to  denote  an  aspiration;  by  figurative  apcxe- 

firiation,  the  name  of  any  intelligent  being  believed  to 
lave  existence,  yet  by  our  present  senses  imper- 
ceptible ;  (see  Spiritualist  below ;)  also  an  apparition, 
or  that  which  is  apparent  to  sight,  but  not  otherwise 
perceptible,  unless  sometimes,  as  in  Job  iv.,  perceptible 
also  by  the  ear ;  an  aerial  being  generally :  in  otnst 
senses,  temper;  ardour,  courage;  genius,  vigour  of 
mind ;  turn  or  power  of  mind ;  intellectual  perception ; 
eagerness,  desire;  man  of  activity  or  enterprise ;  in 
the  plural,  persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of nund; 
also  those  properties  of  our  animal  nature  which  pro- 
duce intellectual  alacrity ;  essential  quality  ;  anv 
thinL'  eminently  refined;  an  inflammable  liquor  retard 
by  distillation. 

SpirMt-al-ly,  ad.  By  means  of  the  breath.  [Holder.] 

To  SpirMt,  v.  a.    To  inspirit;  to  entice. 

SpirMt-ed,  a.     Lively,  vivacious ;    foil  of  fire. 

SpirMt-ing,  *.  The  work  of  a  spirit.  [Shaks,  Temp  j 

SpirMt-ed-ly,  ad.    In  a  spirited  manner. 

SpirMt-ed-ness,  i.    Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 

SpirMt-ftfl,  1 1 7 :  a.    Full  of  spirit. 

Spir'-it-fWI-ly,  ad.    In  a  sprightly  manner. 

SpirMt-ftfl-ness,  «.    Sprightliness,  liveliness. 

Spir'-it-less,  a.  Having  no  breath ;  [this  is  literal  0 
deprived  of  vigour  or  courage  j  dejected,  low. 

Spir-tt-less-Iy,  ad.     Without  spirit  or  exertion. 

Spir'-it-leas-ness,  #.    State  of  being  spiritlees. 

Spir'-i-toU8,  a.  Partaking  the  qualities  of  a  spin*, 
spirituous. 

Spir'-i-tous-ness,  *•    State  of  being  sptritous. 

SpirMf-tt-al,  (sptr^-it-A-il,  eoUof.  spir'nit- 
choo-al,  147)  a.  Having  or  partaking  the  nature 
of  a  spirit,  existing  imperceptibly  to  the  organs  ef 
sense ;  mental,  intellectual ;  separated  from  the  things 
of  sense;  in  a  special  application,  ecclesiastical.  ikA 
lay  or  temporal :  from  this  last  sense  Shakspcare  g*ts 
Sptr'itwatty,  which  he  uses  for  clergy. 

Spir'-ir-u-al-ly,  ad.    In  a  spiritual  manner. 

Spir'-i/-M-al"-t-ty,  *.    Quality  of  being  spirituaL 

lb  Spir'-i/-tt-al-ite,  v.  a,    To  extract  iidttimsndraV 


The  achooiM  court,  aad  th*  principles  to  wbicb  th»  numbers  rtbr,  precede  Um  Dtotioaarr. 

Vowch:  gate'-wA^:  chapr-man:  p^-pi':  li«:  g$6d :  j'55,  t.  e.  jew,  56 :  a,  i,  *,  *c.  maste,  171. 
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spirit  from ;  to  raise  by  distillation ;  to  purify  from  the 
feculence  or  the  world ;  to  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 

Spir'-iZ-u-cil-ist,  3.  One  who  professes  a  regard  to 
spiritual  things;  one  whose  profession  is  spiritual; 
also,  one  who  admits  the  reality  of  unintelligent  being 
distinct  from  the  perceptible  universe:  this  definition 
includes  all  who  are  nut  materialists ;  (see  Materialist) 
Spiritualists,  however,  with  respect  to  the  human  mind 
or  soul,  seem  to  hold  different  opinions,  so  a?  to  bring 
them  under  the  different  denominations  of  Platonists 
and  Anti- Platonists :  the  Platonists  believe  the  soul. to 
be  quite  distinct  from  the  body,  in  such  a  manner  that 
death  is  the  literal  separation  of  one  from  the  other, 
too  one  continuing  to  exist  as  mere  matter,  the  other 
as  on  intelligent  being  whose  substance  is  intelligence 
or  intellectuality  merely :  the  Anti-Platonists  deem 
mind  or  soul  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  the 
capabilities  of  sensation,  perception,  and  thought, 
with  which  man  is  endowed  simply  in  consequence  of. 
his  Maker's  will;  that  these  capabilities  cease  at 
death  as  motion  ceases  in  a  rolling  ball  when  it  comes 
to  a  state  of  rest  j  and  consequently  that  a  future  state 
of  existence  is  not  the  existence  of  the  soul  separately 
from  the  body,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  Pla- 
tonists ;  nor  of  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  the  body 
after  the  former  has  for  a  while  existed  separately, 
which  is  the  opinion  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, but  is  the  raising  of  the  body,  through  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  under  new  circumstances  of  existence, 
a  spiritunl  body  from  that  which  was  a  material  body, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Anti- Platonists  among 
Christians. 

SpirMZ-M-ottS,  a.  Having  tenuity  and  activity  of 
parts;  lively,  airy,  vivid;  ardent,  inflammable,  as 
Spirituous  liquor*.  Spi/doms  liquor*  would  perhaps  be 
better;  yet  Spirituous  is  mere  usual  in  this  applica- 
tion. 

SpirMZ-u-oto-nesg,  S.  The  quality  of  being  spirituous . 
Sprr'ituos"ity  is  not  in  use. 

To  SPlRT=spert,  35 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spring  or 
stream  oat,  as  a  fluid,  suddenly,  or  at  intervals  :—ac4. 
To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

Spirt,  8.    Sudden  ejection  ;  sudden  effort;  a  fit 

To  SpirS-tle,  v.  a.    To  shoot  scatteringly. 

SPIKY.— Seo  under  Spiral. 

SPISS=spiS8,  a.    Close,  Arm,  thick.  [Disused.] 

Spis'-sa-ted,  a.     Thickened. 

Spis'-9»-tude,  «.    Crossness,  thickness.    . 

SPIT=spTt,  8,  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is 
roasted;  the  depth  of  earth  which  a  spade  pierces  at 
once. 

To  Spit,  v.  a.  (Regular.)  To  thrust  through. 

Spit'- ted,  p.  Shot  out  into  length,  as  a  deer's  horn: 
hence  Spifter,  a  yeung  deer. 

To  SPIT  J  =spit,  v.  a.  and  «.  (Spat  for  the  pret. 

I  Spit,    >  is  obsolescent,  and  Spitten  for  the  part. 

Spit,  I  obsolete.)  To  eject  from  the  month:— 

neu.  To  throw  out  spittle  or  moisture  from  the  mouth. 

Spit,  8.  Spittle :  it  occurs  for  Spaddle :  hence  Spit- 
venom,  poison  from  the  mouth. 

Spit'-tlje,  *.  The  moisture  of  the  mouth,  saliva :  for 
its  other  sense,  see  SpitaL 

SPITAL=spit/-al,  12  :  #.  A  charitable  foundation, 
a  hospital,  of  which  word  it  is  said  to  be  a  corruptiou : 
but  our  ancestors  distinguished  a  Spital  or  Spittle  from 
a  hospital:  the  former  was  a  lazar-house,  the  latter  an 
alms-house :  [Obe.  or  Vulg.]  It  is  still  used  adjectively 
in  a  few  phrases. 

To  SPITCHCOCK-spitch'cfJck,  v.  a.  To  split 
[an  eel]  lengthwise,  and  broil  it :  hence,  a  Spitch'cock. 

SPITE =spitt,  8.  Malice,  rancour,  bate  :  In  spite  of, 
notwithstanding,  in  defiance  of. 

To  Spite,  v.  a.  To  meditate  or  do  mischief  to;  to 
thwart  malignantly ;  to  oil  with  spite,  to  offend. 

Spite7- fid,  117:  a.    Filled  with  spite,  malignant. 

Spite'-fwl-ly,  ad.    Maliciously,  malignantly. 

Spite'-ftd-ness,  S.    Malice,  malignity. 

SPITTLE.— fiee  under  To  Spit 
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SPLANCH  NOLOGY,  spla^gk-noT-og^,  158, 
161,87:  *•  Doctrine  of  the  viscera  or  bowels. 

To  SPLASH=splash,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  strike  or 
dash  a  fluid  upon  or  over,  especially  muddv  water  or 
mud :— neu.  To  strike  and  dash  something  fluid  so  as 
to  make  it  fly  about 

Splash,  *.  Water  or  mud  thrown  up  as  from  a  pool ; 
a  noise  or  effect  as  from  a  splash. 

Splash'-y,  a.    Wet  and  muddy  ;  apt  to  daub. 

To  SPLAY=8pla\j,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  spread  as 
for  dispfhy;  heuce,  to  spread  or  turn  from  a  natural  or 
usual  position :  To  splay  a  hone  is  to  dislocate  or  break 
his  dhoulder-bone. 

Splay,  a.  Broad,  turned  as  by  design  ty  show  : 
A  Splat/- foot  is  a  broad  foot  turned  outward;  hence 
Splay' footed :  A  Splay' -mouth  is  a  mouth  widened  on 
purpose. 

SPLEEN=r8pletn,  «.  The  milt,  a  soft  part  of  the 
viscera  of  animals,  whose  use  is  not  well  understood : 
it  is  the  supposed  seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or  vex- 
ation ;  sometimes  of  perverse  mirth ;  hence  nnger ; 
melancholy  ;  a  fit  of  some  passiou ;  immoderate  merri- 
ment: in  the  time  of  Pope  and  Addison  it  was  the 
fashionable  name  for  what  was  also  called  vapours, 
and  is  now,  by  various  phrases,  attributed  to  the  nerves. 

Spleeoed,  114  :  a.    Having  the  spleen  taken  out 

Spleeil'-y,  a.    Angry,  peevish  ;  humorous. 

Spleen'-fid,  117:  a.    Angry;  fretful;  melancholy. 

SpleenMess,  a.    Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

Spleen'- wort,  141  :  *.    Miltwaste,  a  plant 

Splbn'-ic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

Splen'-ish,  a.    Fretful,  peevish.  [Drayton. J 

Splen'-e-tic,  81  :  a,  and  #.  Affected  with  spleen, 
peevish:  Splenef ical  (88)  is  the  same :— s.  A  splenetic 
person. 

Splen'-i-t*ve,  105  :  a.  Hot,  fiery,  passionate.  [Shaks.] 

SPLENDENT^spleV-dent,  a.  Bright,  shining. 

Spi.rn'-did,  a.  Showy,  magnificent,  brilliant 

Splen'-did-ly,  ad.  In  a  splendid  manner.^ 

Splen'-drotts,  a.  Having  splendor.  [Drayton.] 

Splen'-dor,  191,38:  «.  Gront  brightness;  lustre; 
power  of  shining ;  magnificence;  pomp. 

SPLENETIC,    SPLENIC,    &c See     under 

Spleen. 

SPLENT=splSnt,  «.  A  callous  swelling  on  the 
shank-bone  or  a  horse's  leg,  that  often  spoils  its  shape. 

To  SPLICE,  splice,  v.  a.  To  join  by  interweaving  : 
hence  Splice,  (s.)  an  interweaving. 

SPLlNT=spliDt,  8.  A  fragment  split  off;  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  to  keep  a  set  bone  in  its  place. 

To  Splint,  v,  a.  To  splinter.  [Shaks.] 

Splint/-eT,  «.  A  splint;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

To  Splint'-er,  t>.  a,  and  n.  To  shiver,  to  break  into 
fragments  or  splintevs;  to  secure  by  splints,  to  sup- 
port : — neu.  To  be  shivered  or  break  into  splinters. 

To  SPLIT,}  =split,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  divide  longi- 
1  Split,    >  tndinally  ;  to  divide  ;  to  cleave,  to  rive, 
Split,  J  to  crack,  to  rend : — neu.  To  burst  in 
sunder,  to  crack ;  to  be  broken  as  against  rocks. 

Splitf-ter,  36  :  8.  One  who  splits. 

SPLUTTER=splut'-teT,*.  Sputter;  bustle.  [Vulg.] 

To  Splut'-ter,  v.  n.  To  speak  confusedly. 

SPODOMANCY,  sp5d''-o-man'-ceu,,  87  :  *.  Di- 
vination by  ashes. 

Spod'-U-VENB,  «.  Prismatic  triphano  spar. 

To  SP01L=-spoil,  29 :  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  also  un- 
der To  Spoliate.)  To  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  mike  use- 
less : — neu.  To  decay,  to  grow  useless. 

Spoil,  8.  (See  also  under  To  Spoliate.)  Corruption , 
the  cast  skin  of  a  snake ;  cause  of  corruption. 

Spoil'-cT,  *.  One  who  corrupts  :  see  also  lower. 

SPOKE,  &c,  SPOKESMAN.— See   under   To 


Speak. 
The  tigo  =  b  used  aftsr  modes  of  •pelting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants  g  mwh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165  :  (Kin,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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SPOKE=8poke,  «.  The  radius  of  *  wheel. 

Spokk'-8HAVB,  «.  A  plane  to  smooth  Hook-shells. 

To  SPOLIATE,  spoMWt*,  90  :  «.  o.  To  rob. 

S|>oMi-a"-fton,  89  :  *.  Act  of  robbery  or  privation. 

To  Spoil,  v.  a.  and  *.  (See  also  above  in  Its  place.)  To 
spoliate,  to  seize  and  plunder  by  force,  with  of  before 
the  thing  taken : — neu.  To  practise  plunder  or  robbery. 

Spoil,  9.  Plunder,  pillage,  boot}-;  robbery. 

Spoil'-sT,  9.  A  robber :  see  also  in  its  place. 

8PONDEE=spdn'-d^  «.  A  foot,  thus,  no-17. 

8pon-da'-ic,  a.  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  spondees. 

SPONDYL=8p6n'-dIl,  «.  A  joint  of  the  spine. 

SPONGE,  spungt,  116  :  «.  A  porous  marine  sab- 
stance,  used  for  wiping  or  cleaning,  and  for  imbibing 
•  moisture. 

To  Sponob,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  wipe   away  as  with  a 

-  sponge;  to  clean  with  a  sponge;  to  drain  as  by  a 
sponge;  to  squeeze  as  from  a  sponge ;  hence,  to  get  by 
mean  arts: — neu.  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge ;  to  hang  on 
others  for  maintenance. 

Spon'-geT,  «.  One  who  sponges. 

SporZ-ging,  a.  Squeezing  out  what  remains :  hence 
a  Spong"i*g-houur,  as  a  name  for  a  bailiff's  house. 

Spon'-ffjr,  a.  Like  a  sponge ;  having  the  quality  of 
Imbibing  j  soaked:  Spong rums  is  less  used. 

Spon'-gi-neaa,  «.  Quality  of  being  spongy. 

SPONK.— See  Spunk.        « 

SPONSAL=8pon'-a<51,  a.  Relating  to'marriage. 

SPONSION,  spon'-shun,  90  :  *.  A  pledging. 

Spon'-aor,  9.  Oar>  who  is  surety  for  another. 

SPONTANEOUS,  Bpon-ta'-n^-iis,  90, 120 :  a. 
Voluntary ;  arising  from  present  will ;  acting  or  grow* 
ing  of  itself. 

Spon-ta'-De-OMS-ly,  ad.  In  a  spontaneous  manneT. 

Spon-ta'-ne-oKS-ness,  t.  Quality  or  being  upon, 
taneous. 

Spon'-to-ne"-»-ty,  84  :  #.  Spontaneousness. 

SPONTOON=sp6D-tC5n/,  *.  A  kind  or  half  pike. 

SPOOL=spG5l,  a,  A  piece  of  cane,  reed,  or  wood, 
to  wind  yarn  upon  ;  also  called,  if  small,  a  quilL 

7b  SPOOM=«p55m,  v.  n.  To  bo  driven  with 
steady  force,  as  a  ship;  .[Dryden:]  To  Spoon,  proba- 
bly the  same  word,  is  used  by  some  old  writers  In  the 
sense  of  to  put  before  the  wind  in  a  gale. 

SPOON  =sp<55n,  *  A  small  bowl  with  a  handle, 
used  at  table  for  taking  up  liquids. 

Spoon'-fwl,  117:  «.  As  much  fluid  as  a  spoon-  can 
hold;  a  small  quantity;  definitely,  in  medicine, half 
an  ounce. 

08F  Other  compounds  are  Spoon'-bill,  (a  bird ;)  Spoon'- 
drift,  (a  sprinkling  of  sea- water  swept  over  a  vessel  iu 

!  a  storm;)  Spoon -neat,  (liquid  food;)  Spoon' -wort, 
(scurvy-grass;)  &c 

SPORADICAL,  BpA-r£d'4-c£1,  a.  Single,  seat- 
trred.in  reference  to  diseases,  as  opposed  to  Epidemical. 

SpoR'-i<-D£9,  101  :  9.  pi.  Scattered  isles,  stars,  &c. 

SPORT,  spS'urt,  130:  9.  Play,  diversion,  game, 
or  any  thing  producing  mirth  or  pleasure ;  the  mirth 
or  pleasure  enjoyed ;  that  with  which  one  plays ;  con- 
temptuous mirth,  mock ;  in  a  special  sense,  fowling, 
hunting.  Ashing,  and  the  like ;  play  as  of  words. 

To  Sport,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  divert,  with  a  reciprocal 
pronoun ;  to  represent  sportfully ;—*«*.  To  play,  to 
frolic;  to  trifle. 

Sport'-fsd,  117:  a.  Merry;  wanton;  ludicrous. 

Sportf-fatl-ly,  ad.  In  a  sportful  manner. 

Sport'-fari-liess,  9.  Play,  merriment,  frolic. 

Sport'-ing-ly,  ad.  In  Jest,  in  sport 

Sport'-ive,  105:  a.  Gay.  merry;  wanton. 

Sport/-i  ve-nesa,  «.  Gayety,  play ;  wantonness. 

SportMess,  a.  Joyless,  sod.  j 

Sports'-man,  9.  One  who  pursues  field  sports.  ' 
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SPORTULE-spW-t&h,37:  #.  An; 

Spor'-tu-lar-y,  a.  Subsisting  on  alms.   [Bp.  HaJj.] 

SPOT=gpot,  9.  A  mark,  a  speck ;  a  bio  ^  av  stai 
a  small  extent  of  place ;  any  particular  place. 

To  Spot,  v.  a.  To  make  a  spot  or  spots  on  ;  to  tie 

Spot'-ter,  36  :  *.  One  who  spots. 

Spotf-ty,  a.  Full  of  spots:  hence  Spoftimet*. 

Spot'-ted-ne*s,  *.  State  of  being  spotty. 

SpotMess,  a.  Without  spot ; 

Spot'-leas-ness, «.  State  of  being  i 

SPOUSAGE,  spow'-zige,  151 :  #.  Ab 

Spou'-aol,  a.  and  9.  Nuptial,  bridal : — «. 

Spouse,  (spowx,  189)  9.  Husband  or 

To  Spouse,  v.  a.  To  espouse.  [Spenser.  Mtltoa.] 

SpoujeMess,  a.  Wanting  a  husband  or  wile, 

SPOUT,    spoirt,  31:    #.    A  pipe; 
mouth  to  a  vessel ;  a  cataract 

To  Spout,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pour  violently  as  free*  a 
spout ;  by  a  colloquial  figure,  to  utter  or  «leilvcs  by 
way  of  practice,  in  the  manner  of  a  moatbiag  actor 
or  orator :— neu.  To  issue  as  from  a  spout . 

Spout'-eT,  9.  One  who  spouts  speeches, 

SPRAG^rar&g,  a.  Sprightly.  [Seeks.} 

Tb  SPRAIN^apriui,  v.  a.  To  oiesstmisi  Ike  lita- 
ments,  as  of  a  joint 

Sprain,  t.  A  bad  strain  withotit  dislocation. 

SPRAINTS=8pra\nts,  «.  pL  Dung  of  an  otter. 

SPRANG*— See  To  Spring.  fOtsokwceat.] 

SPRAT=8prit,  9.  A  small  sea.fisa. 

lb  SPRAWL^iprtfcl,  v.  n.  To 
the  body  and  limbs  widely  and  at  i 
while  in  a  lying  posture ;  to  struggle. 

SPRAY=spra^,  *.  Extremity  of  a  branch. 

SPR  A  Y=spra^.  «.  The  foam  of  the  sea. 

To  SPREAD,i  sprSd,  120:  v.  a.  and  a.  To  «- 
I  Sprkad,      \  tend  in  aH  directions;  to  extern*  ia 
Spread,    J  breadth ;  to  stretch,  to  extend ;  Is 
cover : — neu.  To  extend  or  expand. 

Spread,  9.  Extent,  compass ;  expansion  of  parts. 

Spread'-eT,  #.  One  that  spreads  ;  publisher. 

Spread'- ing,  9.  An  expanding  or  extending. 

SPRENT,— See  To  Sprinkle.  [ObaJ 

SPRlGssprTg,  9.  A  small  branch. 

SPri$'  99*  ("g^fc  77)  a.    FuU  of  small  btwetea. 

SPRIG  HT,  spritt,  115,  162:  «.  IWr  whkfc 
gives  cheerfulness  and  courage:  for  other  senses,  see 
Sprite. 

Spri?At'-fcI,  117:  a.  Sprightly;  vigorona. 

SpnyAt'-fttl-ly,  ad.  Briskly,  vigorously. 

Spr*yAt'-fal-ne«s,  $.  Sprightliness. 

Spn^At'-ly,  a.  Gay,  brisk,  lively,  vuackma, 

Spr^At'-lt-neas,  «.  Quality  of  being  sprightiy. 

Spr/y//t/-less,  a.  Dull,  enervated,  sluggish. 

To  SPRING=sprtng,l  v.  n.  and  a.  (Spmng  for 
1  SpRL-No=sprung,  >  the  pret.  is  olnokauisa. 
SpuuNa=8prun^,J  and  Sprang  baa  loaf  beea 
obsolete.^  To  rise  out  of  the  ground  ;  hence,  to  arise, 
to  come  into  existence,  to  issue,  to  proceed,  to  grow ; 
to  issue  from  a  fountain  ;  hence,  to  appear  suddenly, 
to  rush  hastily,  to  bound,  to  leap,  to  jump,  to  start,  to 
fly  with  elastic  power,  to  rise  as  from  a  coven  or  soaecc 
to  shoot : — act.  T*>  start  or  rouse  as  game ;  to  produce 
unexpectedly;  to  contrive  on  a  sudden;  to  eau*e  by 
starting  as  applied  to  a  leak  in  a  ship ;  to  discharge 
as  applied  to  a  mine:  Thomson,  In  one  puce,  macs 
it  for  to  ipring  over. 

Spring,  9.  The  season  in  which  plants  sprwj  tout 
the  ground, — the  vernal  season;  that  from  which 
water  springs,— a  source, a  fountain;  that  which  awa- 
denly  rises  of  itself  from  a  bent  position, — an  claotii 
body  :  hence,  clastic  power ;  any  active  power ;  a  leap. 


The  M-tomea  eatire,  and  \hm  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dieuorwy. 

Vbweh:  gatt'-w^:  chap'-man:  pi-pi':  )&»:  gfcod:  j'35,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a.  t, '%,  Sic.  imtte.  171. 
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a  hound,  a  sudden  effort;  *  start  of  pUuk,  a  leak  ;  a 

source,  a  rise,  a  cause;  a  plant,  a  shoot ;  a  youth,  (toe 

Springnl ;)  that  part  of  a  bog  which  shafts  out  from 

the  body,— a  hand  or  shoulder. 
Spring  a  l,  Springe. — See  lower  in  the  class. 
Spring'-rr,  72 :  9.  One  who  muses  game  ;  a  plant. 
Spring'-ing,  $.  Growth,  increase-  the  part  of   an 

arch  which  rises  from  the  pier. 
Spring*-**,  72,    105 :  a.    Haying  the  quality  of  a 

spring  or  elastic  body ;  fall  of  water  springs. 
Spring/-t-nessf  «.  Elasticity. 
$&  The  compounds  are  Spring* -halt,  (a  halting  or  lame- 

ness  in  which  a  horse  twitches  up  his  legs  ;)  Spring- 
head, (a  fountain ;)  Spring'  tide,  fa  tide  which  peri. 

odi cully  rises  higher  than  ordinary;)  Spring'' wheat, 

(wheat  to  be  sowed  in  the  spring ;)  &c 
Spring'-,*!.,  72,  12 :  «.  A  youth.  [Spenser.} 
Springs,  (sprlojt,  64)  s.  That  which,  fastened  a» 

an  elastic  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk,— a  gin,  a 

noose. 
To  Springe,  v.  a.  To  ensnare*  to  entrap. 
To  SPRINKLE,  sprfng'-kl,  158, 101 :  v. a.  and 

a.  (Sprent,  once  used  for  the  part,  is  quite  obsolete.) 

To  scatter,  to  disperse ;  to  wet  or  besprinkle :— sea.  To 

perform  the  act  of  scattering  in  drops. 
SprW-kle,  t.  A  small  quantity  scattered ;  in  Spen- 
ser, a  utensil  to  sprinkle  with. 
Sprifl'-klfT,  s.  One  that  sprinkles. 
SpiW-kling,  9.  Act  of  a  sprinkler ;  small  quantity. 
To  SPRIT=8prtt,  v.  a,  and  ».  To  spirt  or  sprout. 
Sprit,  s.  Shoot,  sprout ;  a  pole. 
Sprit'-saii.,  «.  A  sail  extended  by  a  sprit. 
SPRITE=rsprIt*,  *.  (See  Spright.  wUh  which  this 

word  is  originally  identical)  A  spirit, 
tar  For  Spritefut,  &c,  SpriUlp.  Ate,  see  Sprightful,  If C. 
To  SPROUT=sprowt,  v.  n.  To  snoot  as  the  seed 

of  a  plant ;  to  ramify ;  to  grow. 
Sprout,  «.  A  shoot  of  a  vegetable;  in  the  plural, 

young-  coleworts. 
SPRUCE,   spr&ct,  109:  5.    A  species  of   flr: 

Spruce-beer*  Is  beer  tinctured  with  the  flr:  Sprwt- 

utith'er  is  a  corruption  of  Prussian  leather. 
SPRUCE,  sprcBce,  a.  Nice,  neat,  trim. 
To  Spruce,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  trim,  to  dress  :—neu. 

To  dress  with  affected  neatness. 
Sprwce'-ljr,  ad.  In  a  neat,  trim  manner. 
Spr«ce/-ne8S,  s.  Neatness  without  elegance. 
SPRUE,  aprSS,    109:  «.    Matter  formed   in    the 

month  in  certain  diseases ;  scoria  or  dross. 
SPRUNG.— See  To  Spring. 
7b  SPRUNT^sprunt,  v.  n.  To  spring.  [Ob*.] 
Sprunt,   a.   and   *.    Growing*  vigorous,  active: — 9. 

One  still  young,  but  vigorous ;  a  spriug,  a  lenp.  [Obs."1 
Sprunt'-ly,  ad.   Youthfully,  sprucely.  [B.  Jon.] 
SPRY^spry,  a.  Lively ;  active,  nimble.  [Local] 
SPUD=gpiid,  s,  A  short  knife  ;  any  thing  short  in 

contempt.  [Disused.] 
SPftME^spumt,  9,    Foam,  froth. 
To  Spume,  v.  n.    To  froth,  to  foam. 
Spu'-motts,  Spa'- my,  a.    Foamy,  frothy. 
Spu-meV-cence,  «.    Frothiness ;  state  of  foaming. 
SPUN.— See  To  Spin. 
Spun'-iuy,  9,    Hay  twisted  for  carriage. 
Spun'-yarn,  «.    A  tine  of  rope  yarns  twisted. 
SPUNGE,  &C— See  Sponge,  8ec. 
SPUNK,  spangle,  158:  f.    Touchwood;  hence,  in 

vulgar  style,  temper  easily  kindled,  mettle,  spirit. 
SPUR^Spur,  39  :  fl.    A  goad  worn  at  the  heel  by 

hor*eroen ;  any  thing  resembling  or  noting  as  a  spur; 

incitement,  stimulus ;  the  sharp  points  in  the  legs  of  a 

cock;  a  snag. 
To  Spur,  r.  a.  and  n. 
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incite ;  to  urge  or  drive  forward:— nem.  To  travel  very 
fast,  to  press  forward. 

Spur'-rer,  129  :  *.  One  who  spurs. 

Spur'-ri-f  r,  *.    One  who  makes  spars. 

sgr  The  compounds  are  To  Sp*/-gall,  (to  hurt  with  the 
spur,  whence  Spur'-gall,  suit. ;)  Spmr-roy'at,  (an  old 
gold  coin;)  Spur' -way,  (a  horse-way,)  lee 

SPURGE=»spurge,  *.    A  purgative  plant. 

$&•  Among  the  etymological  relations  arc  Spurgc'-Jlax; 
Spurge' Inttr el ;  S purge' -ohve ;  Spurge'-wort,  &c 

Spur'-qing,  *.    A  purging,  a  discharge.  [B.  Jon.] 

SPURIOUS,  spurt^-us,  49,90,  120:  a.  Not 
genuine ;  not  legitimate ;  adulterine. 

Spu'-ri-ovs-ly,  ad.    Connterfeitly. 

Spu'-n-OMS-nes*,  f.    State  of  being  spurious. 

SPURLlNG—spurl'-ing,  «.    A  small  sea  fish. 

To  SPURN=rapurn,  39  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  kick ; 
to  reject  with  disdain ;  to  treat  wHh  contempt  :—nem. 
To  manifest  disdain;  to  make  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition j  to  kick  up  the  heels. 

Spurn,  «.    Kick ;  disdainful  rejection. 

Spurn'-er,  *.    One  who  spurns. 

SPURNEY«8pnr/-ne*  «.  A  plant:  SpuS-r^ 
also  a  plant,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  same  word. 

SPURRER,  SPURRIER.— See  under  Spur. 

To  SPURT,  &C— See  To  Spirt. 

SPUTATION,  spu-ta'-shun,  9.   Act  of  spitting. 

SpuMa-Uve,  105:  a.    Spitting  mneh. 

7b  Sput'-TSE,  36 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spit  in  scattered 
small  drops  as  in  rapid  speaking ;  to  speak  hastily  and 
obscurely : — act  To  throw  out  or  utter  with  haste  and 
noise. 

Sput'-ter,  9.    Moisture  sputtered  ot<  » 

Sput'-ter-er,  #.    One  that  sputters. 

SrY=»py,  3.  One  on  the  watch  to  catch  and  send 
intelligence  of  private  or  party  transactions. 

To  Spy,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  see,  to  gain  sight  of,  to  espy  ; 
to  explore ;  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  by  artifice  x—neu. 
To  senrch  narrowly. 

Wr  The  compounds  are  Spy' -  boat,  Spy' -glass,  Src 

SQUAB,  skwoh,  188, 140:  a.  ad.  and  t.  Thick 
and  stout,  fat,  awkwardly  bulky;  newly  hatched  and 
unfeathered*— adv.  With  a  heavy  fall  as  of  somcthiug 
plump  and  fat:— s.  A  thick-stuffed  cushion;  a  kind 
of  sofa.- 

To  Squab,  v.  n.    To  fall  plump. 

Squatf-by,  Sprab'-bish,  a.    Thick,  fat,  heavy. 

S^w/iry.pie,  3.    Pie  made  of  squab  pigeons. 

Th SQUABBLE,  skwdrV-bl,  18S,  140, 101 :  v.m 
To  quarrel,  to  debate  peevishly,  to  wrangle. 

Squab'-b\et  f.    A  ccuffle,  a  wrangle,  a  brawl. 

Soimb'-bler,  36 :  9,  A  contentious  person,  a  brawler. 

SQUADRON,  skwod'-ron,  188,  140 :  «.  Pri. 
manly,  a  square  or  square  form,  and  hence  a  body  of 
troops  drawn  up  in  some  regulas  form ;  part  of  an 
army,  a  troop ;  part  of  a  fleet:  hence  Squadroned,  (a.,) 
formed  into  squadrons. 

SQUAD,  «.  A  little  party  or  set  of  so  aiers  sent  apart 
for  some  purpose,  often  that  of  practising  their  exer- 
cise ;  hence,  a  set  of  j>eoplc. 

SQUALID,  skwol'-id,  140 :  a     Foul  filthy. 

SoW-id-ness,  «.  Dirtiness :  Squalitfity  is  the  same. 

Sqca'-i.or,  (skwa'-lor,  [Lat]  142)  *.  Squalid, 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  one  who,  from  great  distress, 
ueglects  his  person. 

To  SQUALL,  tkvtwl,  140  :  v.  n.  To  crv  out  as 
a  child  or  a  woman  frighted. 

SqvnW,  s.     Loud  scream ;  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

SqutiV-ler,  9,    A  screamer. 

StfuaYAtf,  a.    Abounding  with  squalls,  gusty 

SQUAMOUS,  skwiy-mus,  188,142:  a.  Scaly. 

S^wn'-mi-form*  a.     Having  the  shape  of  scales. 

Sftfn-mi^'-er-oMg,  87,  64  :  a.    Hearing  s:ales. 


To  prick  with  the  spur;  to 
Tht  ftlgn  =  U  used  alter  mode*  of  •pclliag  thai  hare  no  irregtilariijror  wuad. 

Consonants:  mTsh-un,  1,  c.  mission,  165  :  vlzh-un,  1.  e.  vision,  165  :  tkm,  166  :  th?n 
bStf 
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To  SQUANDER,  skwSn'-deT,  188,  140 :  v.  a. 
To  scatter  or  spend  profusely;  formerly,  to  scatter 
in  a  simple  or  general  sense. 
Sqvau'-dtTy  *.    Act  of  squandering. 
Sfuan'-der-er,  $.    A  spendthrift,  a  waster. 
SQUARE,  skware,  188,  41:  a.  and  «.    Having 
four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles ;  forming  a  right 
angle ;  cornered;  well  set,  strong ;  in  figurative  senses, 
fitting,  suitable ;  equal,  exact,  honest,  fair :  Square  root, 
the  number  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the 
square,  as  4  is  the  square  root  of  16 :  Square  number, 
one  whose  root  can  be  exactly  found:—*.  A  square 
figure ;  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  into  itself; 
a  space  of  ground  with  houses  on  each  side ;  aquartile 
in  astrology ;  a  rule  by  which  workmen  form  their 
angles;   hence,  in  authors  not  quite  modern,  rule, 
regularity,  exact  proportion;    capacity  to  measure; 
squadron ;  level,  equality,  conformity :  it  occurs  in  the 
plural  with  allusion  to  the  squares  of  a  chess-board. 
To  Square,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  form  as  a  square ;  to 
form  with  right  angles;  to  multiply  into  itself;  to 
adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  make  even ;  to  form  quar- 
tile  with ;  to  place  [sails]  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel  :—neu.  To  suit,  to  fit ;  to  take  an  attitude  of  offence 
or  defence,— a  sense  formerly  general.but  now  restricted 
to  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer. 
SywareMy,  ad»    Suitable,  in  conformity.  [1676.] 
SoMare'-ne8S,  *.    State  of  being  square. 
SQUARROSE,  skwSr-roc*',  188,  140, 152  :  a. 

Jagged,  rough ;  scurfy  or  full  of  scales.  [Botany.] 
To  SQUASH,  gkwosh,  188,  140 :  v.  a.  To  crush 

into  pulp,  to  batter  or  make  flat. 
Sqvmh,  8.    Any  thing  easily  squashed ;  specially,  a 
sort  of  pomplon  otherwise  called  vegetable  marrow; 
any  thing  unripe,  in  contempt;  a  sudden  fall;  shock 
of  soft  bodies. 
To  SQUAT,  skwot,  188,  140 :  v.  n.    To  sit  down 
on  the  hams  or  heels ;  to  sit  cowering,  or  close  to  the 
ground;  in  America,  to  settle  on  another's  land  with- 
out pretence  of  title:  hence,  a  Squatter. 
Squat,  a,  and  «.     Cowering,  close  to   the  ground; 
resembling  one  who  squats,— short  aud  thick :— s.  The 
posture  of  one  who  squats ;  a  sudden  fall ;  among 
miners,  a  bed  of  ore  extending  but  to  a  little  distance ; 
hence  the  word  is  applied  specially  to  a  mineral  which 
consist*  of  tin  ore  and  spar. 
SQUAW,  skw&s,  *.    A  female  or  wife,  so  denomi- 
nated in  some  of  the  native  American  tribes. 
To  SQUEAK,  tkweak,  188  :  v.  n.    To  cry  with  a 

shrill  acute  tone. 
Squeak,  «.    An  acute  shrill  cry ;  a  quick  cry. 
Sytieak'-er,  36  :  «.    One  thut  squeaks. 
To  SQUEAL,  skweal,  v.  n.  To  squeak  continuously. 
SQUEAMISH,  skweam'-Tsh,  188:  a.   Having  a 
stomach  easily  turned;  hence,  fastidious,  easily  dis- 
gusted. 
Soveam'-ifth-ly,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 
fylfeam'-ish-neM,  «.    State  of  being  squeamish. 
Sq&ea'-S?,  (-Z&j,  151)  a.    Queasy,  squeamish. 
S^wea'-ri-ness, «.    Queasiness.  nausea. 
To  SQUEEZE,  skwetz,  188,  189  :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  press  or  crush  between  two  bodies ;  to  press ;  to 
oppress  by  extortion;  to  harass :— neu.  To  force  way 
through  close  bodies. 
Squeeze,  *.    Compression,  pressure. 
Sftieez'-ing,  # .    Act  of  squeezing. 
Tb  SQUELCH,  skw£ltch,  v.  a.   To  crush. 
SfSJelch,  s.    A  flat,  heavy  fall  [Vulg.] 
SQUIB,   skwtb,    188 :  #.    A   little   firework    that 
whitzes  aud  cracks ;  a  flash ;  a  lampoon ;  a  pretty  fellow. 
SQUILL,  tkwTI,  188,  155:  a.    A  bulbous  plant 

used  in  medicine ;  a  crustaceous  fish ;  an  insect. 
SQU  I  NANCY,  Bkwin'-an-c&j,  t.    A  quinsy. 
SQUINT,  BkwTnt,  188:  a.  and  #.    Looking  ob- 
liqucly ;  looking  suspiciously :— s.  An  oblique  look. 
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To  Squint,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  look  obliquely,    to   la* 
with  the  eyes  differently  directed:— act.  To   makf>  u» 
squint    •fiT*  To  Squtm'tn*  a  cant  form   of  tl»e>    stave* 
word  which  occurs  in  Shakspeare  :  5aejuel'-<a**<cf  i*  • 
compound   of  obvious  meaning;  and   Sqmimf*f  t*js» 
(squinting)  is  a  cant  word  used  by  Prydeav. 
SQUIRE,  ak wire,   188,  45:   *.   A    popular   «& 
traction  of  Esquire,  which  see;  the   attendant  oa  a 
noble  warrior ;  a  country  gentleman :  hence,  S^ware'lf; 
Squire*hood  or  Squire' shtp,  and  Squire* -arcAy. 
To  Squire,  v.  a.  To  esquire ;  to  chaperon. 
SQUIRREL,  akw*Y-re%  188,  115,  129,  14:  *- 

A  small  nimble  animal  with  a  furry  tail. 
To  SQUIRT,  gkwert,  35  :  v.  a,  and  «.  To  eyed 

in  a  stream  from  a  narrow  orifice : — men.  To  let  sly. 
Sosrirt,  «.  A  syringe  ;  a  stream  squirted. 
Sotfirt'-eT,  t.  One  that  squirts  or  plies  a  squirt. 
7b  STAB=st£b,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  pierce   wife  a 
weapon;   to  wound  mischievously  or  mortally:    T» 
stab  at,  to  offer  a  stab. 
Stab, «.  A  thrust  or  wound  with  a  pointed  i 

an  injury  done  in  the  dark ;  a  sly  blow. 
Stab'-t*r,  9.  One  that  stabs;  an  assassin. 
StaVy-binr-ly,  ad.  Maliciously.  [Bp,  Parker.] 
STAB1LIMENT,  Sec—See  in  the  next  das* 
STABLE,  sta'-b.,  101 :  a.  and  «.  Able  to 

fixed ;  durable ;  determined, constant  .*— s.  (see  lover.) 
To  Sta'-ble,  V.  a.    To  establish.  [ObsJ    See    under 

Stable,  (*.) 
Sta'-bJjr,  ad.  Firmly,  steadily 
Sta'-ble-ness,  *.  Fixedness,  firmness,  iWiisiVhii  ■  :  as* 

Stable-stand  among  the  compounds  below. 
To  StabMish,  v.  a.  To  fix.  to  < 
Sta-bil'-f-ty,  84 :  #.  State  of  being  i 
To  Sto-bil'-t-tate,  «.  «.  To  stabhsh. 
Sto-bil'-t-ment, ».  Support,  firmness. 
Sta'-b le,  m.  A  stand  or  bouse  tor  beasts. 
To  Sta'-ble\  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  into  a  stabfe : — 

neu.  To  dwell  or  shelter  as  in  a  stable. 

Sta'-bling,  *.  House  or  room  for  beasts. 

tST-  The    compounds  are*  Sbi"bU-boy' ;  StuTble  wun'; 

StaTble-stand ,  (the  offence  of  being  at  a  standi  ag  ia  a 

forest  iu  such  act  or  position  as  to  afford  presumptive 

evidence  of  an  intention  to  kill  the  king's  deer ;)  &e. 

STACCATO,  stac-ksV-ti,  flttd.]  170:  «L  With 

the  notes  played  separately.  [Musk.] 
STACK=stack,  t.  A  large  pile  of  hay,  eon.  atsaw, 

wood,  ice  i  a  column  or  shaft  of  chimneys. 
To  Stack,  v.  a.  To  pile  up  into  a  stack  or  stacks. 
STACTE=stack'-t&),    101 :    #.    The  gum  which 

distils  from  the  myrrh-tree,  a  valuable  aromatic 
STADIUM,  stad'-e-um,*.  A  Roman  measure  of  dis- 
tance equal  to  about  600  Eng.  feet ;  a  course ;  a  career. 
STADLE,  stad;-dl,  101 :  «.  Something  that  sup. 
ports  another ;  a  staff;  [obs. ;]  a  young  tree  left  when 
others  are  cut. 
To  Stad'-le,  v.  a.  To  leave  stadjes  in. 
STADTHOLDER,  stad'-hiU-drr,  143, 11*  a. 
"  City  holder,"  formerly  the  title  of  the  Dutch  pre- 
sident. 
STAFF=st*f,  11,155:  uno.\«.  A  stick  used** 
STAVES,  stavtx,  151  :  pi.     f  support  or  lot  de- 
fence, a  prop;  any  long  piece  of  wood ;  a  step  of  a 
ladder ;  an  ensign  of  office  :  see  also  lower. 
StaP-fish,  a.  Stiff,  harsh.  [Oba.] 
Staff '-tree,  j.  Sort  of  evergreen  privet. 
To  State,  |  v.  a.  and  n.  To  break  [a  barrel]  rate 
I  Stove,    >  staves;  hence,  to  break   in  pieces  Re- 
Staved,  J  nerally ;  to   pour  out  by  breaking  the 


cask  |  to  furnish  « ith  staves,  as  a  ladder ;  to  push 
away,  as  with  a  staff,  with  off": — neu.  rUudibras.j  To 


fight  with  staves ;  to  loosen  u  fighting  dog  with  a  staff. 
Stave,  «.  The  staff  or  plank  of  a  cask. 
StaveV-a-cre,  159  :  *.  Tho  plant  larkspur. 

Tb«  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  whlcb  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

go6d :  y<%,  i,  e.  jew,  55 :  a,  t,  V»  &c  mutt,  171. 


Vowels:  paU'-wl^:  chary-man:  pd-pi7:  lfi 
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STAFF«*ttf,    \  9.  (Both  form*  hate  Stave*  for  the 

STAVE=atav*J  plural)  A  stanxa  or  scries  of 
Tenet  to  disposed  that  when  it  if  concluded  the  same 
order  begins  ag.iiu ;  the  Ave  lines  and  spaces  on  which 
music  is  written. 

STAFF— staf,  $.  (The  plural  is  regular.)  A  specified 
number  of  officers  acting  together  according  to  their 
several  ranks,  comprehending  the  quarter-master 
general,  adjutant-general,  and  majors  of  brigade;  a 
regimental  staff  consists  of  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, chaplain,  surgeon,  &c  ;  the  personal  staff*  are 
the  officers  immediately  about  the  general :  there  is 
also  a  gorriaon  staff,  a  medical  staff,  &e. 

STAG=stag,  #.  A  male  red  deer  ;  male  of  the  hind. 

Stag'-gard,  «.  A  four  years  old  stag. 

STAGE=stage,  *.  Literally,  an  elevation,  a  step  or 
advance ;  hence,  a  raised  platform  for  an  exhibition ; 
and  hence,  a  theatre  literally  or  figuratively ;  also,  a 
step  or  degree  in  a  journey,  so  much  as  is  travelled 
without  intermission  ;  single  step  in  any  progress  j  a 
coach  that  travels  by  stages,  a  stage-coach. 

To  Stage,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  publicly.   [Shaks.] 

Sta'-ger,  «.  A  player  ;  an  old  practitioner. 

Sta'-ger-y,  s.  Show  on  the  stage.  [Milton  :  prose.] 

1$r  The  compounds  are  Stage-coach ;  and  Stag*' play, 
Stag  J -player,  tec 

STAGGARD.— See  Stag.  STAG-EVIL.— See 
in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  STAGGER,  •tfg'-guCT,  77  :  ».  n.  and  a.  To 
reel,  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily ;  to  begin  to  give 
way ;  to  hesitate,  to  mil  into  doubt :— mef.  To  cause  to 
reel ;  to  cause  to  doubt  or  waver;  to  alarm. 

Sfcag'-^er-ing,  «.  A  reeling ;  cause  of  staggering. 

Stag^er-irjg-ly,  tni.  Bouto  reel  or  to  hesitate. 

Staggers,  #.  pi  Rind  of  apoplexy  in  horses. 

Stag'-e-vi  1,  115:5.  Kind  of  palsy  in  a  horse's  jaw. 

STAGIRITE=8tad'-g4-rIU,  81,92:  #.  A  native 
of  Stagi'ra,  applied  distinctively  to  Aristotle. 

STAGNANT,  stagnant,  a.  Motionless,  still. 

Stag/-nan-cy,  s.  State  of  being  stagnant. 

To  Stag'-nate,  v.  n.  To  cease  to  flow,  to  be  motion- 
le*s ;  to  be  dull  or  inactive. 

Stag-na'-Zion,  89  :  «.  State  of  being  stagnant 

STAlD=sta\d,  a.  (Originally,  Stayed,  from  To  Stay.) 
Sober,  grave,  steady. 

Staid'-ness,  s.  Sobriety,  gravity,  regularity. 

To  STAIN— stain,  v.  a.  To  discolour,  to  dye ;  to 
blot,  to  spot ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy  j  to  disgrace. 

Stain,  f.  Discolouration,  dye ;   taint,  shame. 

Stain'-eT,  s.  One  who  stains ;  one  who  blots. 

Stain'-less,  a.  Free  from  stain;  free  from  reproach. 

STA  I  Restart,  *.  Originally,  all  the  series  of  steps 
pertaining  to  a  building;  in  Milton,  (P.  L.  iii.  540,)  it 
means  one  flight  of  steps  ;  at  present,  one  of  the  steps. 

Stair'-case,  1 52  :  3.  The  part  of  the  fabric  that  en- 
closes the  stairs,  often  meant  as  including  the 
stair;  also. 

STAlTH=sta\4ft,  $.  The  stage  from  which  the  coals 
are  discharged  into  the  ships  at  the  collieries. 

STAR  E=stakt,  «.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in 
the  ground ;  a  piece  of  long  rough  wood  j  specially, 
the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited,  or  a  he- 
retic to  be  burned  ;  from  the  notion  of  fixing,  it  also 
means  the  earnest-money  of  a  wager  or  pledge  ;  hence, 
the  state  of  being  hazarded  or  pledged;  likewise,  a 
small  anvil. 

To  Stake,  v.  a.  To  fasten,  support,  or  limit  by  stakes ; 
to  wagvr^to  hatard.  to  put  to  hasard. 

STALACnTE=rtoMack'-tIU,  «.  The  substance 
(a  sub-variety  of  carbonate  of  lime)  which  is  found 
pendent  like  icicles  from  the  roofs  and  sides  of  arches 
and  caverns  of  calcareous  mountains :  these  drops,  by 
•  factitious  word  of  classical  form  and  pronunciation, 
were  originally  called  Stalactites;  to  this  the  English 
plural  SU-lac'-tites  exactly  corresponds  in  orthography, 
mad  has  taken  its  place  in  pronunciation. 
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SteW-tic,  «.  In  the  form  of  a  stalactite :  Sialic* - 
thai  is  the  same:  Stal'actif'ic  also  occurs. 

Sta-lac'-b-form,  a.  Resembling  an  icicle,  stalactic. 

Stvi-i.ag'-mite,  «.  A  deposit  of  earthy  matter  formed 
by  drops  on  the  floors  of  caverns. 

$tal'-ag«mit"-ic,  88 ;  a.  Having  the  form  of  sta- 
lagmite. 

STALDER,  tt&Sal'-drr,  112  :  $.  A  cask  stand. 

STALE=8til<,  a.  and  S.  (Compare  Stall)  Pri- 
marily, set  or  placed,  and  hence,  stagnant,  old,  vapid, 
tasteless ;  used  till  of  no  esteem,  worn  out  of  regard  :— 
s.  In  old  authors,  something  set  or  placed  as  a  lure ; 
in  Shakspeare,  a  prostitute  ;  beer  set  till  it  is  become 
vapid,  though,  in  some  old  authors,  stale  beer  is  old 
beer  in  a  good  sense ;  old  urine,  particularly  that  of 
beants ;  at  chess,  stale  has  its  primary  sense,— a  stnto 
fixed,— a  stale  or  stalled  mate  being  that  from  which 
the  king  cannot  move  but  into  check :  from  an  ety- 
mology quite  different  it  also  formerly  signified  a  loug 
handle. 

To  Stale,  v.  a,  and  *.  To  wear  out,  to  make  old  : 
[Shaks.  {]—neu.  To  void  urine,  said  of  beasts. 

Stale'-ly,  ad.  Of  old,  of  a  long  time.  [Obs.] 

SialeZ-Dcsa,  $.  State  or  quality  of  being  stale. 

STALK,  atittk,  112:  «.  Stem  of  a  herb :  see  lower. 

Stalked,  (stlfikt,  114)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 

Sta/'-ky,  a.  Hard  ae  a  stalk,  resembling  a  stalk. 

To  STALK,  staSnk,  112 :  v.  n.  To  walk  with  high 
and  proud  steps  ;  to  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse. 

Sta/k,  s,  A  high,  proud,  stately  step  or  walk. 

Sto/k'-eT,  i.  One  who  stalks,  in  either  sense. 

Sta/k"-ing-horae',  «.  A  hone,  real  or  factitious,  by 
which  a  fowler  hides  his  approach ;  hence,  a  pretence. 

STALL,  8tittl,  112  :  s.  A  stand  or  stable;  more 
commonly,  the  crib  in  a  stable;  a  bench  or  form  on 
which  something  is  set  for  sale ;  a  small  house  or  shed 
used  by  a  dealer  or  artisan  ;  the  stand  or  scat  of  a  dig- 
nified clergyman  in  the  choir. 

7b  Stall,  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  stall ; 
to  install  :—**».  To  inhabit,  to  dwell ;  to  kennel. 

Stall'-age,  $.  Rent  for  a  stall ;  formerly,  dung. 

Stall-a'-/ion,  s.  Installation.  [Obs.] 

Stall'-fed,  a.  Fed  with  dry  feed,  not  grass. 

STALLION,  stil'-yon,  142, 146 :  *.  A  horse  kept 
for  mares,  not  a  gelding. 

STALWORTH,«taS»l'-wura,  1 12,  141 :  a.  Stout, 
strong,  brave.  [Fairfax.]  There  is  no  suoh  word  as 
Stalworn. 

STAM  EN=8ta'-me'o,  94,  92  :  \s.  Texture,  founda- 

STAMINA^tam'-Tn-d,  pi  Jtlon;  warp  of  li- 
nen ;  an  organ  of  flowers  for  the  preparation  of  the 
pollen  or  fecundating  dust,  in  which  sense  the  English 
plural,  Stmnent,  is  used:— pi.  The  first  principles  of 
any  thing ;  the  solids  of  the  human  body. 

Stam'-i-nate,  a.  Consisting  of  stamens.  [Bot.] 

Sta-min'-e-ous,  90,  120  :  a.  Consisting  of  stamens 
or  filaments ;  pertaining  to  the  stamen. 

Stam'-in-iP'-er-ottt,  87 :  a.  Having  stamens  without 
a  pistil.  [Bot.] 

STAMIN=staW-rn,  s.  A  worsted  stuff. 

Stam'-mbl,  s.  Rind  of  woollen  cloth. 

STAMMEL=stim'-m£l,  a.  and  s.  Red  of  a  pe- 
culiar shade. 

To  STAMMER~sst&m'-meT,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
pronounce  with  hesitation  ;  to  have  a  spasmodic  im- 
pediment in  speech : — art  To  utter  with  stammering. 

Stam'-mer-eT,  *.  One  who  stammers. 

StanV-mer-ing,  $.  Act  or  custom  of  uttering  words 
with  unintentional  breaks  or  interruptions. 

Stam'-mer-ing-ly,  ad.  With  stammering. 

To  STAMP«st£mp,  v.  a.  and  11.  Te  strike  by 
thrusting  the  foot  down  npon ;  to  impress  with  a  mark 
or  figure,  to  fix  by  impressing;  to  mint:— «en.  To 
strike  the  foot  forcibly  down. 
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Stamp,  «.  An  instrument  to  impress  something;  lite 
impression  made ;  the  tiling  marked ;  impression  from 
an  engraving ;  a  government  mark  set  on  things  that 
pay  duty ;  a  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bod ;  au- 
thority, currency ;  cost,  form. 

Stamp -cr,  *.  Instrument  for  stamping. 

t^*  The  compounds  arc  S'amp'-duty ;  Stamp' office,  Sec 

To  STANCH,  atintcli,  122:  v.  a.  and  n.  (The 
usual  spelling  not  long  since  was  To  Staunch.)  To  stop 
as  applied  to  blood  i—neu.  To  cease  to  flow. 

Stanch'-eT,  «.  One  that  stops  blood. 

Stanch'-less,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 

Stanchion.— See  under  the  next  word. 

Staunch,  (stintch)  a.  Such  as  will  not  run  out, 
soun«l ;  strong,  not  to  be  broken ;  firm  in  pursuit  or 
principle. 

Stan'-clwon,  (stXn'-chun)  #.  A  prop,  a  support. 

*g-  It  comes  to  m  more  recently  from  the  French,  un- 
affected by  the  English  orthography  which  the  verb 
hnd,  and  tho  adjective  still  retains. 

To  STAND=stand,  \v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  on  the 
I  Stood,  stood,  1 18 :  >feet,  not  to  sit  nor  lie  down ; 
Stood,  stood,  1 18 :  J  hence,  to  be  erect,  to  become 
erect,  to  endure  erect ;  hence  again,  to  be  Axed  or  Arm, 
to  remain ;  with  emphasis  of  meaning,  to  be :  these 
are  the  general  senses :  in  applications  more  or  less 
limited,  to  be  stagnant ;  to  consist;  to  be  to  one  with 
respect  to  expense  or  cost ;  to  bo  representative,  with 
/or;  to  have  existence  or  dependence  as  to  something 
else  ;  to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  mind,  to  be  pur- 
posed or  determined ;  hence,  to  hold  a  course  or  have 
a  certain  direction  with  a  Jixed  purpose,  though  with 
change  of  place  ;  to  persist ;  to  iusist : — act.  To  en- 
dure, to  remain  for,  to  await,  to  suffer,  to  maintain :  To 
standby,  to  be  present;  to  rest  in;  To  stand  for.  to 
propose  one's  self  a  candidate;  to  maintain;  to  hold 
towards  :  To  stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  not  to 
comply ;  to  forbear  intimacy ;  to  appear  protuberant 
or  prominent:  To  standout,  to  be  prominent  |  to  hold 
a  post  or  point ;  not  to  comply :  To  stand  to,  to  ply ; 
to  remain  fixed  to  a  purpose :  To  stand  under,  to  un- 
dergo: To  stand  up,  to  erect  one's  self;  to  arise  in 
order  to  obtain  notice;  to  moke  a  party:  To  stand 
upon,  to  concern ;  to  value;  to  insist 

Stand,  *.  A  station  ;  a  stop  ;  a  difficulty  as  causing 
a  stop;  act  of  opposing  j  point  beyond  which  one 
cannot  proceed;  a  frame  on  which  vessels  are  placed : 
Stand" -crop,  the  name  of  a  herb. 

Stand'-cT,  a.  One  who  stands;  an  old  tree,  in  old  au- 
thors also  called  a  Stitndtl:  Stander-b;/,  one  present: 
Stnnderup,  ono  who  takes  aside :  Stttnder-grass,  a  herb. 

Stand'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Erect ;  settled,  not  temporary ; 
lasting ;  stagnaut;  fixed : — s.  Continuance ;  statiou  ; 
power  to  stand ;  rank. 

Standard,  34 :  #.  That  which  is  established  or 
stands  permanently  for  a  test  of  other  thiugs  of  the 
same  kiud  ;  hence,  that  which  has  been  tested  :  a  set- 
tled rate ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree  ;  an  ensign  in  war, 
as  being  that  under  which  they  stand,  or  to  which 
they  rally  ;  hence,  Standard-bearer,  he  who  carries  the 
ensign. 

Stand'-ish,  8,  Dish  or  stand  for  pen  and  ink. 

STANG=st8ng,  «.  A  pole  or  perch  measure;  a 
long  bar  or  wooden  pole. 

STANK,  pret.  of  To  8tink,  which  see.  [Obs.]  It  oc- 
enrs  in  old  authors  in  other  senses  :  as  an  adj.,  weak  ; 
os  a  verb,  to  sigh  ;  as  a  subs.,  a  dam  or  bank. 

STANNARY,  staV-nar-&j,  a.  and  *.  Relating  to 
the  tin-works  :—s.  A  tin-mine. 

Stan'-nic,  a.  Relating  to  or  procured  from  tin. 

STANNYEL,  tt&n'-nA-tl,  *.  The  stone-hawk. 

STANZA=*8taV-£<3,  *.  A  series  of  lines  in  a  poem 
having  a  certain  arrangement  frequently  repeated. 

STAPLE,  st  a'- pi,  101 :  *.  and  a.  A  settled  mart 
or  market,  an  emporium ;  the  original  material  of  a 
manufacture  •— adj.  Settled,  established  in  commerce  ; 
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Sta'-pleT,  36 :  *.  A  dealer,  as  a  i 

STAPLE,  sta'-pl,  101  :  «.  A  loop  of  iron. 

STA  R^  star,  33:  «.  An  apparently  i 
body  in  the  nocturnal  sky  ;  distinctively.  Hue  p  • 
star ;  a  person  or  thing  shining  above  others  ;  aw  a* 
trological  configuration  supposed  to  in  flue  nee  fustns- 
an  asterisk :  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  a  navsne  gives  - 
a  plant. 

Starred,  (stard,33, 114)  a.  Influenced  fcy  fb*  sna; 
decorated  with  stars. 

Starring,  129,  33 :  a.  Shining  as  with  mtcU- 
light :  it  is  a  cant  expression  with  actors,  denoting  tie 
practice  of  a  player  of  high  name  who  appea 
sionslly  among  actors  of  obscurer  reputation. 

Starr'-y,   129:  a.  Decorated  with  stars 
of  stars  ;  resembling  stars. 

StarMess,  a.  Having  no  light  of  stars. 

StarZ-read,  (-rkdi)  s.  Astronomy.  [Spenser.} 

eW  Other  compounds  are  Star* -apple,  fa  stone  rroit  af 
the  warm  parts  of  America ;)  Star'-chamber,  (a  crart 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  very  arbitrarv  power,  abo- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.:  named  from  the  stars 
which  originally  ornamented  the  place  of  its  sittings :] 
Star'-Jish,  (a  star-shaped  zoophyte;)  S*mr'Jfem?er , 
Star" -gazer;  Star' -grass;  Star'-kamk;  SKar'-«*«ar*a£§ ; 
Star'-teUy,  (a  plant;)  Star*- light;  Star'-Oke:  Stm1- 
paved;  Star -p roof,  (impervious  to  starlight;)  SNrf- 
reaa\  (see  above;)  Star -shoot,  (that  which  is  entitled 
from  a  star:)  Star' -stone,  (a  stone  having  joints  in  the 
form  of  stars ;)  Star* -thistle,  Star'-srerf,  (plants  ;)  ice. ; 
Starboard  and  Starling  do  not  belong  to  these,  and  art 
therefore  in  their  places  hereafter. 

STARBOARD=»star'-b6aid,  «.  The  risjrt-snssi 
side  to  a  person  on  shipboard  looking  toward  the  head. 

STARCH  =startch,  s.  and  a.  The  facula  «*f  Um 
used  to  stiffen  linen ;  a  stiff,  formal  manner:  esjp. 
Stiff,  precise,  rigid :  Starch y  may  be  met  with. 

To  Starch,  v.  a.  To  stiffen  with  siarch. 

Starched,  (startcht,  1 14)  a.  Stiff,  precise,  formal 

Starch'-er,  #.  One  whose  trade  is  to  starch. 

StarchMy,  ad.  Stiffly,  precisely. 

Starch'-ness,  s.  Stiffness ;  formality :  Stareh'edmeu 
mayalso  be  met  with. 

To  STARE=starc,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  look  wuh  6ms 
eyes,  as  an  effect  of  wonder,  stupidity,  horror,  or  iav 

{wdence ;  to  stand  out  prominent ;  iu  old  anthers,  to 
iristle  :—act.  To  influence  by  stares. 

Stare,  «.  Fixed  look :  see  also  Starling. 

Sta'-rer,  s.  One  who  stares. 

STARFISH,  &c— See  the  compounds  of  Star. 

STARK -stark,  33 :  a.  and  ad.  Stiff,  stress. ,  deep. 
full;  mere,  simple: — adv.  Entirely,  campletrly. 

StarkMy,  ad.  Stiffly,  strongly. 

STARLlNG=starMing,  «.  A  bird,  sometimes 
called  a  Stare :  from  a  different  bnt  unknown  etjms- 
logy,  a  defence  to  the  piers  of  bridges. 

To  START,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  moved  or  twitefesi 
suddenly,  as  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  to  shrink,  to  winer : 
to  rise  suddenly,  commonly  with  up;  to  mme  with 
sudden  quickness ;  to  set  out;  to  go  out  of  a  coarse  :— 
act.  To  alarm  ;  to  arouse  from  concealment ;  to  bring 
unexpectedly  to  view ;  to  put  suddenly  out  of  place. 

Start,  s.  A  sudden  twitch  or  action  of  the  body  at 
from  terror;  a  sudden  rousing;  a  sally;  a  fit;  aqaick 
spring ;  first  motion  in  a  race :  hence.  To  get  tke  start. 
to  have  the  advantage  in  the  outset :  as  a  provincial 
word  with  a  different  alleged  etymology,  a  tail ;  a  long 
handle. 

Startler,  «.  One  that  starts ;  one  that  shriaks  frost 
his  purpose;  a  mover;  a  dog  that  rouses  game. 

Start -ing,  *.  Act  or  one  who  starts. 

Start'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  sudden  fits. 

Startling-hole',  #.  Evasion;  loop-hole.   [Shaks.] 

Startling- post/,  116:  3.  Post  whence  racers  start 

Starr/- up,  s.  and  a.  An  upstart :  [Shaks. ;]  formerly, 
a  kind  of  high  shoo  :—adj.  Suddenly  come  into  notice 
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To  Star'-TUJ,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shrink,  to  ttove  sud- 
denly : — act.  To  fright ;  to  shock ;  to  deter. 

Star'-tlf,  «.  Sudden  alarm,  shock. 

To  STARVE=starv,  189 :  r.  n.  and  a.  To 
perish;  £obs.;]  to  perish,  hunger  or  cold  being  tho 
cause;  to  suffer  with  extreme  poverty :— <td.  To  kill 
with  hunger  or  cold;  to  subdue  by'mniine;  to  de- 
prive of  force  or  vigour. 

Starve''! ing,  #.  and  a.  An  animal  or  plant  thin 
and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment  ;—adj.  Hungry, 
lean. 

STARWORT:— See  under  Star.  STATARY:— See 
below. 

STATE=*statt,  «.  (Compare  Stand.)  Condition  as 
determined  by  whatever  circumstances ;  stand,  cri- 
sis; estate,  seigniory;  possession;  mode  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  community,  the  public ;  hence*  Single  state 
in  Shakspeare  for  individuality ;  civil  power  as  distin- 

Suished  from  ecclesiastical ;  sometimes  a  republic  as 
istinguUhed  from  a  monarchy ;  rank,  condition ;  seat 
of  dignity,— hence  it  sometimes  meant  a  canopy;  it 
was  also  'used  for  a  person  of  rauk ;  hence  in  the  plu- 
ral. States,  it  meant  nobility ;  joined  with  another  word 
it  signifies  public,  as  state  affairs :  henee  States' -man, 
which  see  lower. 

To  State,  v.  a.  To  place  in  mental  view,  or  repre- 
sent with  all  circumstances  of  modification ;  to  settle, 

'    to  regulate. 

Sta'-ted,  a.  Fixed,  regulated. 

Sta'-ted-ly,  ad.  Regularly,  not  occasionally. 

Sta'-ter,  «.  One  who  states :  see  also  under  Static. 

Sta'-tar-y,  a.  Stated,  fixed,  settled.  [Brown.] 

State'-ment,  ».  The  act  of  stating ;  a  series  of  facts 
or  circumstances  stated. 

State'-i. r,  a.  and  ad  Lofty,  magnificent;  elevated 
in  sentiment:— -adv.  Majestically,  loftily. 

StateMi-ness,  «,  Grandeur  of  appearance ;  dignity. 

State'-room,  s.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or 
large  mansion ;  the  principal  cabin  in  a  ship. 

Statkb'-M^N,  $.  One  employed  in  state  affairs';  a 
politician ;  in  some  places  one  who  holds  and  occupies 
an  estate:  Stated-woman  has  not  hitherto  been  used 
but  in  contempt. 

19"  See  Static,  &c,  which  are  no  relations  of  this  class, 
hereafter. 

Sta'-tist,  s.  A  statesman.  [Shoks.  Milton.] 

Sta'-tum,  158 :  #.  Policy,  arte  of  government  [South.] 

Sta-tis'-tic,  88  :  a.  and  8.  Political ;  conducive  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  a  statesman  is 
guided  in  shaping  his  municipal  policy :  Statistical  is 
the  same:— s.pt.  Statistics,  a  name  given  to  that  de- 
partment of  politics  which  inquires  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  a  nation,  their  numbers,  ratio  of  in- 
crease and  decrease,  condition  physical  and  moral, 
their  relative  wealth  and  poverty,  their  employments 
and  resources}  also,  facts  of  a  stntisticnl  kind  arranged 
and  laid  down,  as  the  Statistics  of  Middlesex. 

STATlC=8tat'-?ck,  88:  a.  and  «.  Relating  to 
weighing,  or  to  the  science  of  the  relative  weights  of 
bodies :  Statical  is  tho  same : — s.  pL  Statics,  the  name 
of  that  part  of  mechanics  which  considers  the  weight 
or  gravity  of  bodies,  or  which  treats  of  bodioj  at  rest, 
as  opposed  to  Dynamics. 

Sta'-TER,  *.  An  apothecary's  weight  of  1 J  02.  ;  a 
Greek  coin  of  various  weight  and  value,  generally 
about  3t.  ' 

STATION,  sta'-ahun,  89:  *.  (Compare  Stand. 
State,  &c.)  Act  of  standing;  a  state  of  rest;  post, 
place,  position ;  office  ;  character ;  rank. 

To  Sta'-ft'on,  v.  a.  To  place,  to  set. 

Sta'-Zson-al,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  station. 

Sta'-/4<?n-ar-y,  a.  Fixed  ;  respecting  place. 

Sta'-TYON-JER,  *.  Originally,  one  who  kept  a  shop  or 
stall ,  as  distin  gutshed  from  an  itinerant  render ;  tlience, 
specially,  a  bookseller ;  at  present,  in  common  or  popu- 
lar application,  a  seller  of  paper  and  its  appurtenances. 

Sta'-/wn-er-y,  8.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  sealing-wax,  &c. 
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8TATISM,  STATISTIC,  &c— See  under  Slat*. 

STATU  E=staY-i,  189  :  *.  (Pormerly,  as  an  Eng. 
li*h  word,  StaT-ua.)  That  which  is  set,  or  lias  |K»itkra 
and  dimensions, — a  solid  representation  of  any  living 
being,— an  image. 
To  St&tf-ue,  v,  a.  To  place  or  form  as  a  statue. 

Stat'-U-ar-y,  3.  The  art  of  forming  images ;  one  that 
makes  statues,  at  present  understood  not  as  a  sculptor, 
or  one  thut  executes  original  works  of  sculpture,  but  as 
a  copyist  of  and  dealer  in  statues:  this  distinction, 
however,  is  not  much  observed  in  authors  not  quite 
modem. 

7b  St^-tu'-mj-hatb,  v.  a.  To  underprop.  [B.  Jon.] 

Stat'-ctrb,  (staY-nrt,  eolloq.  stiV-ch'oor,  147) 
s.  The  natural  height  of  any  animal,  particularly  man. 

Sta/'-tfrcd,  114:  a.  Arrived  at  fall  stature. 

STATUTE-ataY-ifc,  8.  (Compare  Stand,  Stale, 
Station,  and  Statue.")  A  law ;  an  edict  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  distinguished  from  nn  unwritten  law,  or  oue 
founded  on  immemorial  custom  and  the  precedents  of 
trials. 

Stat'-u-tor-y,  129,  18:  a.  Enacted  by  statute. 

Stat'-u-ta-hlf,  101  :  a.  According  to  statute. 

Stat'-u-ta-bly,  ad.  Agreeably  to  law. 

STAUNCH.— See  To  Stanch. 

STAUROLlTE=staV-r&-lit«,  *.  -  Cross-stone  ;» 
a  mineral  substance  whose  crystals  intersect  each 
other. 

STAVE,  To  STAVE,  STAVES,  STAVES- 
ACRE.— See  Stuff,  (a  stick  0  and  Staff,  (a  stanza.) 

lb  STAY=sta^,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  coutinue  in  a 
place,  to  forbear  departure;  to  contiuue  in  a  state; 
to  forbear  to  act;  to  stop;  to  rest  on  a  topic  in  dis. 
course ;  to  wait  i—act.  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  obstruct ; 
to  wait  for,  to  prop,  or  support. 

Stay,  8,  Coutinuance  in  a  place  ;  stand,  stop ;  a  fixed 
state;  restraint,  prudence,  caution;  a  prop  or  support; 
hence  Stays,  (s.pl.)  a  bodice  or  stiff  waistcoat  worn 
chiefly  by  women ;  ropes  to  keep  the  mast  from  fall- 
ing aft;  in  old  authors,  fixed  anchorage ;  implements 
affording  support,  or  keeping  extended  the  things  they 
are  applied  to. 

Stayed,  (a.)  Stayed  ly,  &c— See  Staid,  &c. 

Stay'-er,  134  :  s.  One  who  detains;  one  who  waits. 

StayMeSfi,  a.  Without  stop  or  delay. 

•ST  Other  compounds  are  Stay* -lace,  (a  lace  for  fasten- 
ing a  bodice;)  Stay'-maker,  (a  maker  of  bodices;) 
Stay'-sail,  (any  sail  extended  by  a  stay  Q  Stap'-tacfcic, 
(large  tackle  attached  to  the  main  stay  j)  &c. 

STEAD,  BtSd,  120  :  *.  (Compare  Stay.)  Place  in 
general ;  [obs.  or  local :]  place  which  another  had 
or  might  have,  preceded  by  in;  use,  help ;  the  stay  or 
support  of  a  bed. 

To  Stead,  v.  a.  To  help,  to  advantage,  to  support,  to 
assist;  [obsolescent:]  to  fill  up  another's  place.  [Obs.] 

§TEAi/-hAHT,  a.  Fast  or  established  ;  constant. 

Stead  '-fast-ly,  ad.  Firmly,  constantly. 

Stead'-fast-ness,  '.  Immutability  ;  firmness. 

Stead'- r,  a.  Firm,  fixed;  regular  ;  not  wavering. 

To  Stead'-y,  v.  a.  To  keep  from  shaking.  [Colloq.] 

Stead'-i-ly,  105:  ad.  With  firmness;  unchangeably. 

Stead'-i-ne8S,  s.  State  of  being  firm  or  constant 

STEAK,  stalu,  100  :  «.  A  slice  of  flesh  for  broiling. 

To  STEAL— steel,  1  v.  a.  and  n.    To  take 

I  SroLK^stole,  >  ly  theft,  (in  gcncml, se- 

SrOLEN=8toaln,  114:)  cretly,  while  To  rob 
means  secretly  nr  openly ;}  to  withdraw  without  uotire* : 
to  effect  gradually  and  privaWly  :— neu.  To  withdraw 
privily;  to  practise  theft. 

Steal'-er,  *.  A  thief. 

Steal'-ing-ly,  ad.  Slily,  privately. 

Stjj^i.TH,   (stftth,    120)  s.  Act   of   stealings    the 


thin?  stolen;  secret  act,  often  in  a  good  seuse. 
StcaV-thy,  a.  Done  clandestinely. 

The  sign  =:  Is  ated  after  model  of  spoiling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sou  nd. 

Consonants:  mTsh-un,  t\c.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  1,  e.  vision,  165  :  tfcin,  166:  then,  166, 
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STEAM=«fteam,  t.  The  smoke  or  vspoar  of  any 
thing  moiit  or  hot 

To  Steam,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  smoke  or  vapour  with 
moist  heat;  to  send  up  or  pass  in  vapour:— art.  To 
exhale ;  to  expose  to  steam. 

Steam'-cr,  f .  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam. 

Sj®-  The  compounds  are  Steam'-boat,  or  Steam'-ietsei ; 
Steam' -boiler;  Steam' -engine;  &c 

STEAN=8teoD,  «.  A  Tessel  of  stone.  [Spenser.] 

STEARINE,  ste'-ar-ln,  105:  *.  One  of  the 
proximate  elements  of  animal  fiat,  as  lard,  tallow,  &c 

Stk'-j-TITK,  *.  Soap-stone,  which  feels  greasy. 

Stb"-j-to-cbi.e',  101 :  s.  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum, 
which  contains  fat. 

Stm'-a-tqP-ua,  «.  A  species  of  tumor  containing  mat- 
ter like  suet 

STEED— Steed,  *.  A  horse  for  state  or  war. 

STEEL=steal,  s.  and  a.  Iron  combined  with  a 
small  portion  of  carbon.— hardened  and  refined  iron  } 
a  chalybeate  medicine;  figuratively,  anything  made 
of  steel, as  weapons}  extreme  hardness:— adj.  Made 
of  steel. 

To  Steel,  v.  a.  To  edge  with  steel ;  to  make  hard. 

Steel'-y,  a.  Made  of  steel ;  hard,  firm. 

Steel'-t-nes8,  *.  Great  hardness. 

Stbel'-y^rd,  (coUoq.  SteT-yord,  136)  «.  A  ba- 
lance in  which  the  weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod. 

STEENKIRK=8te&n'-kerk,f.  A  neckcloth.  [Ob*,] 

STEEP— steep,  a.  and  *.  Rising  or  descending 
with  great  inclination^— precipitous.*— *.  A  precipitous 
place. 

Steep'-ness,  #.  A  precipitous  declivity. 

SteepMy,  ad.  With  precipitous  declivity. 

Steep'-y,  a.  Steep ;  [Poet. :]  hence  Steep1  meet. 

STEEPLE,  stet'-pl,  ».  The  turret  or  spire  of  a 
church:  henee  Steep'led,  towered,  having  a  spire:  a 
Stee"ple-house'  is  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  church  as 
used  by  some  separatists. 

STEER=stert,  43:  «.  A  young  ox. 

To  STEER=ster<,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  director  guide 
in  a  passage,  originally  used  of  a  ship,  but  applied  to 
other  things  i—neu.  To  direct  or  govern  a  vessel  on 
the  water ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 

Steer,  «.  The  rudder  or  helm.  [Gower.] 

Steer'-eT,  $.  One  that  steers ;  a  pilot 

Steer'-age,  99  :  «.  Act  or  practice  of  steering ;  di- 
rection of  any  course,  that  by  which  any  course  is 
guided;  the  stern  or  hauler  part  of  a  ship:  Steerage- 
way  is  that  degree  of  progressive  movement  which 
renders  a  ship  governable  by  the  helm. 

Steer7- less,  a.  Having  no  rudder.  [Chaucer.] 

•ST  The  compounds  are  Steering-wheel;  Steers-man 
or  Steers-mate,  (ajrilot;)  &c. 

To  STEEVE=stev*,  v.  a.  In  ship-building,  to  give 
[n  boltsprit]  a  certain  angle  of  elevation :  hence  Steev'- 
tng,  (#.)  for  the  augle. 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  st^-a-n-V-ra-fe^  87, 
163 :  i.  The  art  of  secret  writing  by  ciphers. 

STEGNOTlC««teg-n6t'-ick,  88:  a.  and  #. 
Binding ;  rendering  costive : — s.  A  stegnotio  medicine. 

STE LE= stele,  *.  A  handle;  a  stalk.  [Obs.] 

STELLAR»r8teT-lar,  34  :  a.  Starry;  astral 

Stel'-lar-y,  a.  Stellar,  relating  to  stars. 

Stel'-late,  a.  Pointed  as  the  emblem  of  a  slar. 

Stel-la'-//on,  89  :  «.  Radiation  of  light 

Stel'-led,a.  Starry.  [Shaks.] 

Stel-lif-er-otts,  87,  120  :  a.  Having  stars. 

To  Stel'-li-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  turn  to  a  star.  [B.  Jon.] 

StkiAli-on,  *.  A  newt,  which  has  spots  like  stars, 
said  to  be  an  insidiously  hostile  creature. 

Stel'-li-o-nate,  «.  A  name  formerly  given  to  fraudu- 
lent dealings  or  cozenage,  particularly  that  of  selling 
another  person's  property  as  one's  own. 
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STELOGRAPHY,  ste-Kg*-!*  *H>  **>  ***'  * 

The  art  of  writing  on  a  pillar. 

STEM=stem,  «.  The  stalk,  the  twig  ;  feanUyv  warn. 
generation :  see  also  aader  the  verb. 

StemMess,  a.  Having  no  stem. 

ty  Other  compounds  ate  Stem' -clasping  i  Gt*m'  tttnf.kc 

To  STEM— stem,  v.  a.  To  oppose,  as  a  wuiil. 

Stem,  «.  The  fore  part  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

Stkm'-pl£,  101  :  «.  Cross  bar  of  wood  in  mlnissj. 

STENCH=st«ntch,  #.  A  violent  stink. 

To  Stench,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  stink ;  [  Imp  sup*  ■  0  * 
is  corruptly  used  for  To  Stanch. 

Stench'-*,  a.    Having  a  bad  smell.  [Dyer.] 

STENCl  L=steV-cTl,  «.  A  piece  of  thin  lsoib—  or 
oil  cloth  used  in  painting  paper  hangings. 

To  Sten'-cil,  v.  a.    To  paint  with  steada. 

STENOGRAPHY,  ste-nog'-ra-fe^  87,  163: 
s.  The  art  of  writing  in  short  hand:  hence.  Stenogra- 
phist. 

Sten'-o-KrapA"-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  sUissoginphj. 

7b  STENT. — See  To  Stint  [Spenser.] 

STENTORIAN,  sten-torV4-3n,  90:  a.  H* 
tremely  loud,  like  the  voice  of  S  ten  tor  in  the  Iliad. 

Sten'-tor-o-pAon"-ic,  163  :  a.    Loudly  sounding 

To  STEP=*t£p,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  make  on*  pace 
as  in  walking;  to  walk  gravely  |  to  watt  i  to  rrisie  as 
by  chance ;  to  move  mentally :— <w£.  To  set  aa  the  abet 

Step,  3.  A  pace ;  a  stair,  a  degree,  a  round  of  a 
ladder;  space  passed  by  one  advance  of  the  mot; 
small  space;  progression;  print  of  the  foot ;  gait;  act 
in  any  business ;  in  the  plural,  way. 

Step'-ping,  *.  Act  of  makiug  a  step  or  seeps. 

Step'-ping-stone,  t.  A  stone  to  assist  the  step  m  a 
difficult  or  a  dirty  way;  an  aid  or  means. 

STEP :  A  prefix  implying  relationship  arising  oat  of 
orphanage :  thus  a  Step'-mother  means  a  father's  wise 
when  the  real  mother  is  dead ;  hence,  also,  thong*  the 
words  are  less  in  use,  a  St*p'-*m,  a  Step'-damgkUr.  a 
Step*  father,  a  Step'-brother,  a  Step  -mder:  these  are  fre- 
quently, but  less  properly,  culled  Svn-in-Uue,  Father-in- 
law.  &c. :  the  differences  will  be  understood  by  one 
example :  a  sister-in-law  is  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  loss- 
baud  or  wife's  sister;  a  step-sister  is  the  daughter  of  a 
step-father  or  of  a  step-mother  by  a  former  marriage; 
while  the  daughter  or  a  step-mother  by  present  mar- 
riage is  a  half  sister ;  and  the  daughter  of  a  step-father 
by  present  marriage  is  a  uterine  sister. 

STEPPE,  8t5p,  101 :  ».    A  huge  extent  of 
tivated  flat  pasture  land  in  Russia  and  other 

STERCORACEOUS,  8ter/-cA-ia//-sh,us,  147 
a.  Pertaining  to  dung;  of  the  nature  of  flung. 

Ster'-CO-ra"-ri-an,  *,  Ouo  who  disbelieves  that  the 
host  taken  in  communion  turns  to  other  substance 
thon  common. 

Ster/-ora"-/i'oQ,  89  :  s.    Act  of  manuring. 

Ster'-CO-rar-y,  s.    A  place  for  holding  dun*. 

STKR-QtfuAi-Norjs,  188,  120:  a.  Mean,  paltry. 
[16*] 

STERE=*stert,  #.  A  cubic  meter -35fl&  cable  fast 

STEREOGRAPHY,  8tere/4-3g/,-ra.le^87, 163: 
t.  Art  of  drawing  toMt:  hence,  Stereograpk"iemlt  Jcc 

SrB/-RE-ox//-K-TRr,  s.    Art  of  measuring  solid*. 

Ste'-rk-ot/'-o-ii  r,  87 :  «.   Art  of  cutting  solid*. 

Stb"-h»-o-typb/,  s.  and  a.  A  eoHd  or  teed  type 
cast  from  the  mould  of  composed  pages;  the  art  of 
printing  with  solid  type  t—ad).  Pertaining  to  stereotype 

To  Ste"-re-o-type,  v,  a.  To  print  with  stereotype. 

Stey-re-0-ttf-pog,/-ra-pAjf,  s.  The  art  of  stereotype 
printing:  hence,  8,etreotypogmrapher. 

STERILE,  steV-Yl,  105  :  a.  Barren,  unfruitful 

To  Ster'-i-lize,  v.  a.    To  make  barren. 

Ster-il'-t-ty,  84  :  s.    Barrenness  ;  unprodnctivewess. 

STERLING =sterMTng,  a.  and  *.  Coined  in  fuO 
proportion  or  weight  by  the  authorised  persona,  who 
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were  originally  Ea*t*rU*gt:—t.  English  coin;  money; 
Standard  weight.  It  sometimes  occurs  for  the  Starting 
or  defonee  to  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 

STERN  =8tern,  35  :  #.  The  hind  part  of  the  ship 
where  the  rudder  is  placed ;  direction  j  hinder  part 

StenZ-age,  «•    The  steerage  or  stern. 

Steroid,  114:  a.    Having  a  stern,  as  square,  sterncd. 

Stern'-mo8t,  116  :  ad.    Furthest  astern. 

SJ9>  Other  compounds  are  Stem' -board,  (loss  of  way  in 
making  a  tack ;)  Stern' -chase,  (a  eannon  in  the  stern ;) 
Stem'Jaat, (a rope  used  at  the  stern;)  Sternf-framc, 
(the  timber  forming  the  stern ;)  Stem'-port,  (port-hole 
at  the  stern;)  Stern' -post,  (the  timber  on  which  the 
rodder  is  hong;)  Stem'-sheets,  (the  part  of  a  boat 
across  which  are  the  seats  for  passengers ;)  Sternf-teny, 
(movement  backwards ;)  &c 

STERN =8 tern,  a.  Severe  of  countenance;  severe 
of  manners,  harsh,  unrelenting ;  hard,  afflictive. 

SternMy,  ad.    In  a  stern  manner,  severely. 

Stern'-ness,  # .  Severity  of  look,  or  of  manners. 

STERNON=-fter,-non,  «.  The  bwaat-bone,  [Gr.] 
Ster'nwn  (the  Latin  form)  is  the  same :  Ster'nal,  (adj,) 
pertaining  to  the  sternon. 

STERNUTATORY,  ster-nu'-fcj-tor-eij,  «.  and  #. 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeae:— s.  A 
medicine  causing  sneezing. 

Ster-nu'-to-bve,  105:  a.    Sternutatory. 

Ster/-nu-ta"-/*on,  87 :  #,  The  act  of  sneezing. 

STERQUILI NOUS.— See  with  Stercoraceous,  &o. 

To  STERVE— stenr,  189 :  tr. «.  To  perish.  [Spens,] 

STETHOSCOPE,  BteW-M-cAp*,  s.  "  Chest-exa- 
miner," a  tube  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  lungs 
by  sound. 

STEJVEN=rste/-v£n,  #.    Aery,  a  clamour.  [Spens.] 

lb  8TEW=*8tUi  1 10  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  seethe  in  a 
moist  heat  with  little  water : — neu.  To  be  seethed. 

Stew,  8.  Meat  stewed,  as  a  stew  of  beef;  hence,  a 
Stew'-pan ;  a  vapour-hath,  a  bagnio ;  also,  of  different 
etymology ,ji  store-pond,  for  fish. 

Stews,  (stuzt)  s.  sing,  and  pi,  A  brothel,  a  house 
of  prostitution,  named,  as  somo  say,  from  the  stews  or 
fish-ponds  in  Southwark,  near  which  such  licensed 
houses  formerly  stood,  but  more  probably  Stew,  like 
bagnio,  took  a  bad  signification  from  bad  use. 

Stew,  #.    A  prostitute,  [Obs.  ;]  a  stews,  [Unusual.] 

Stew'-iflh,  a.  Suiting  the  stews.  [Bp.  Halt] 

STEWARD—stu'-ard,  1 10 :  s.  A  superintendent  of* 
another's  affairs ;  an  officer  of  state ;  a  manager  of  the 
table  at  sea. 

To  Stew'-ard,  v.  a.  To  manage  as  a  steward.  [Fuller.] 

Steward-ship,  *.    The  office  of  a  steward. 

STIANsrstl'-an,  t.    A  humor  in  the  eyelid,  a  sty. 

STIBIUM,  8tTV4-um,  90:  $.  Antimony:  hence 
StU/ial  (antimonial)  and  Stib'iated,  (impregnated  with 
antimony :)  Stib'ia"rian  was  a  cant  name  for  a  violent 
man. 

STICADOS-8tick'-a-dfet,«.    A  herb. 

STIC  H= sflck,  161 : «.  Averse:  (See  Index  of  Termi- 
nations.) 

Stica-om'-e-trf,  $.  An  estimate  of  verses,  as  in 
Scripture ;  a  detail  of  the  books  and  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

STICK =stfck,  f.  (Compare  Stake.)  A  pieoe  of  wood 
small  and  long,  named  from  its  fituess  to  be  thrust  and 
so  to  penetrate  a  body  and  remain  fixed ;  hence,  a 
thrust :  it  is  a  name  for  many  instruments  long  and 
slender  in  form. 

7b  Stick,  1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pierce ;  to  fasten  by 
I  Stuck,  >  piercing ;  hence,  to  fasten  by  causing  to 
Stuck,  J  adhere  to  the  surface ;  to  set,  to  fix  in  ; 
to  set  with  something  pointed ;  to  fix  on  a  pointed  in- 
strument :—neu.  To  adhere,  to  cleave  to  the  surface ; 
to  be  inseparable ;  to  abide ;  to  remain,  to  be  hindered 
from  proceeding;  to  be  embarrassed:  To  stick  to,  to 
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adhere  closely :  To  stick  by,  to  be  firm  in  supporting ; 
to  be  troublesome  by  adhering :  To  stick  ttpon,  to  dwell 
upon :  To  stick  out,  to  project. 

Stick'-y,  a.    Viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 

Stick'-i-ness,  s.    Adhesive  quality,  tenacity. 

To  SticZ-kle,  101  :  v.  n,  and  a.  Originally,  to 
interpose  with  a  stick  between  combatants,  or  take  an 
occasional  port  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  hence,  to 
take  a  part ;  to  contend ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other:— act.  [Drayton.]  To  arbitrate. 

Stick'-ler,  36  :  «.  A  sidesman,  a  second ;  an  obstinate 
contender. 

Stic'-kl&back,  3.    A  fish ;  corruptly,  Stickkbdg. 

Stuck,*.    A  thrust.  [Shake.] 

STIFF=8tif,  155:  a.  Rigid,  inflexible;  strong, 
hardy;  not  giving  way;  obstinate;  formal,  starched; 
harsh :  in  Shakspeare,  styf  news  means  strongly  main- 
tained news. 

StiflMy,  ad.    In  a  stiff  manner,  with  stiffness. 

StifP-neM,  t.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  stiff. 

7b  StiP-fen,  114  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  stiff;  to 
make  torpid  :—neu.  To  grow  stiff,  rigid,  or  obstinate. 

<W  The  compounds  are  Stiff '-hearted;  Stif -necked, 
(stubborn ;)  &•. 

STIFLE,  stl'-fl,  101:  «.  The  first  joint  above  a 
horse's  thigh  next  the  buttock. 

To  STIFLE,  gfi'-fl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  oppress  or  kill 
by  closeness  of  air ;  to  suffocate  j  to  hinder  from  emis- 
sion; to  extinguish ;  to  suppress. 

STiGMA=8tTg/-md,  «.  Primarily,  a  puncture,  a 
spot ;  a  brand,  a  mark  of  Infamy ;  the  top  of  the  style 
or  pistil  in  flowers. 

Stig'-ma-ta,  *.  pi.  Apertures  in  the  bodies  of  insects 
communicating  with  the  air-vessels :  the  English 
plural  is  proper  in  other  senses. 

To  Stig'-ma-tize,  v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  brand. 

Stig'-ma-tic,  s.    A  marked  rogue  or  wretch. 

Stig-mat'-i-cal,  88  :  a.  Branded  or  marked  :  Siig- 
mafie  is  the  same :  hence,  Sttgmat' ically. 

STILE,  STILAR,  (pin  of  a  dial.)— See  Style,  &c. 

STI LE= stile,  *.  The  step  or  steps  for  passing  the 
division  between  one  enclosure  and  another. 

8T1LETTO,  8te-leV-tA,  #.    A  pointed  dagger. 

STILL=stil,  a.  and  «.  Silent;  quiet,  calm;  mo- 
tionless ;  gentle,  not  loud :— *.  [Poet]  Quietude,  silence. 

To  Still,  V.  a.  To  silence  ;  to  quiet,  to  appease ;  to 
make  motionless. 

Stil'-ly,  ad.    Silently,  gently,  calmly. 

Still'-ness,  f.     Calm,  quietude ;  silence. 

4V  The  compound*  are  Still*  born,  (born  lifeless ;  abor- 
tive ;)  StiU'-ti/e,  (a  term  in  painting  for  such  things  in 
nature  as  are  without  animal  life ;)  S til? -stand,  (ab- 
sence of  motion ;)  Sec. 

STILL=stTI,  ad.  and  a.  Till  now;  nevertheless; 
in  an  increasing  degree;  always,  continually;  after 
that;  in  continuance.*— adj.  [Obs.]  Continual,  con- 
stant. 

lb  STILL=atTl,  v.  n.  and  a.  (See  also  above.)  To 
fall  in  drops,  [Obs.:]— act.  To  distil. 

Still,  t.    A  vessel  used  in  distillation. 

Stil'-la-ti/"-i<wtt,  (-tish'-'us,  147, 120)  a.  Falling 
in  drops;  drawn  by  a  still. 

StilMa-tor-y, $.    An  alembic ;  a  laboratory. 

StilMi-cide,  *.     A  falling  or  succession  of  drops. 

8til'-li'-cid//-toi*s,  90  :  a.    Falling  in  drops. 

To  Still'-burn,  v.  a.    To  burn  while  distilling. 

STI  LT= stilt,  9.  A  prop  with  a  rest  for  tho  foot, 
used  in  pairs  for  walking  in  a  raised  position. 

To  Stilt,  v.  a.    To  raise  on  stilts,  or  as  on  stilts. 

To  STIMULATE=stim'-&-lAt«,  v.  a.  To  goad, 
to  prick ;  to  excite  by  a  physical  or  intellectual  stimulus. 

Stim"-u-la/-tor,  38 :  s.    One  who  stimulates. 

Stim"-u-la'-ttve,  1 05  :  a.  and  *.    Stimulant. 

Stim'-u-la"-/ton,  89  :  s.    Excitement ;  pungency. 


Tho  sign  =  ia  utcd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  har«  no  irregularity  or  sound. 

Conscnanis:  mlsh-un,  t.  e,  mission,  165 :  v!zh-un>t.  e.  vision,  165  :  ftin,  166  :  thin,  166* 
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Stim'-U-Umt,  a.  and  «.    Stimulating :  — fl.  A  stimu- 
lating medicine ;  a  provocative,  an  excitement. 
Stim'-u-lus,  (pf.  StinY-u-li,)  «.  A  goad  ;  somelliiug 

that  excites :  This  is  the  parent  word  of  the  class. 

To  STING« sting,  ^  v.  a.  (Stang  tor  the  pret.  and 

I  STUNO=8tung,  \part.    is   obs.)    To  pierce   or 

Stung = stung,  )  wound  with  a  point  darted  out, 

as  that  of  a  wasp  or  scorpion ;  to  pain  acutely. 

Sting,  «.    The  sharp  point  with  which  some  animals 

are  armed ;  that  which  acts  or  affects  %%  a  sting. 
Sting'-eT,  72  :  fl.    He  or  that  which  stings. 
StiQgMess,  a.    Having  no  sting. 
STI2/-GO,  158:  *.    Old  beer:  to  called  because  it 

gratefully  st'mgs  the  palate. 
3TINGY, stin'-j&a,  <i.  Covetous,  niggardly.  [Colloq] 
Stin'-gi-ly,  ad.    In  a  stingy  manner,  covetously. 
Stin'-gt-ness,  fl.    Niggardliness. 
7b  STINK,  stingk,  1  v.  ».  (Stank  tor  the  prei.  is 
1  Stunk,  stUUgk,  >  obsolescent.)  To  emit  an  often- 1 
Stunk,  stungk,  J  rive  smell,  most  frequently  of 
putrefaction. 
Stink'-ard,  «.    A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 
Stiflk'-er,  fl.    Something  meant  to  offend  by  smell. 
Stink'-ing-ly,  ad.    With  a  stink. 
$Sf  The  compounds  are  Stmk'-poU  Can  artificial  com- 
position for  burning  on  some  occasions ;)  Stintf-stone, 
(swine*tone ;)  ice 
To  STlNT=attnt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

to  stop  :—***.  [Obs.]  To  leave  off. 
Stint,  fl.     Limit,  restraint ;  quantity  assigued. 
Stint'-er,  fl.    He  or  that  which  stints. 
Stint'-mice,  *.    Restraint,  stoppage.  (Obs.] 
STlNT=sttnt,  fl.    A  small  seaside  bird. 
STlPE=stipt,  ».    Stem  passing  into  a  leaf. 
STIPEL.— See  Stipule. 

STlPEND=stI'-pSnd,  fl.    SeUled  pay,  wages. 
Sti-pen'-di-ar-y,  90  :  a.  and  «.  Receiving  a  salary: 

— *.  One  employed  at  a  fixed  salary. 
To  STIPPLE,  stip'-pl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  en- 
grave not  in  stroke  or  line,  but  in  dots:  hence  Stip- 


STO 

Stitch,  fl.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  ;   si  link  a* 
yarn  in  knitting;  hence,  StUch'-falieu.  which    E>ryd*B 

applied  figuratively  to  a  fallen  cbeek ; ■" — 


sfil^rii 


O 


'1C,  &C— See  Styptic. 

To  STIPULATE=BtV-A-Uu,  «.  ».  To  contract, 
to  bargain,  to  settle  terms. 

Stip"-u-la'-tor,  fl.    One  that  stipulates. 

Stip'-ii-la"-/wn,  89  :  fl.    Agreement,  bargain. 

STlPLLE=stip/-Ale,  fl.  Literally,  stubble;  a  scale 
at  tho  base  of  nascent  peduncles.  [Bot] 

To  STIR=gter,  35 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  or  re- 
move; to  agitate ;  to  incite  :—neu.  To  move  one's  self; 
to  be  in  motion  ;  to  become  the  object  of  notice;  col- 
loquially, to  rise  in  the  morning:  To  stir  vp,  to  incite; 
to  quicken. 

Stir,  fl.  Tumult,  bustle ;  commotion ;  tumultuous  dis- 
order; agitation;  conflicting  passion. 

Stirrer,  129,  35  :  ».  One  who  stirs  ;  a  riser  in  the 
morning :  A  stirrer  up,  an  inciter. 

StirrMng,  a.  and  f.    Exciting : — fl.  Act  of  moving. 

Stirr'-age,  99 :  fl.  Motion ;  act  of  stirring. 

Stir'-J-bout,  fl.  A  dish  of  oatmeal  boiled. 

ST1RIOUS,  stir/-e-us,  a.    Resembling  icicles 

Stir"-i-a'-ted,  a.    Having  pendants  as  icicles. 

STIRPr=sterp,  35  :  fl.    Race,  generation.  [Bacon.] 

STIRRUP,  sterr'-up,  «.  Tlie  iron  hoop  pendent 
to  tho  saddle  in  which  a  horsemau  re«ts  his  foot 

0gr  The  pronunciatiou  is  irregular  in  the  same  way  as 
Stirring,  but  with  the  short  sound  of  tho  vowel. 

To  STITCH—stitch,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sew;  hence, 
to  join  or  uuite,  usually  imply  ins  some  degree  of 
clumsiness:— neu.  To  practise  needlework:  To  stitch 
mp,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 


modic  shoot  in  a  part  of  the  body,  as  of  * 
thread  passing  through:  in  old  authors  a  ftsi 
ridge,  perhaps  from  Stick,  a  row  ;  henoe  &£mofc*-t 
the  herb  chamomile. 
8TlTH=8ti(*,  fl.  An  anvil.  [Chancer.  Given.  1606.  J 
Sti/A'-y,  fl.    A  smith's  shop:  7b  Siitky,  to  fisrge. 
To  STIVE— stm,  v.  a.    To  stuff  up  close. 
STIVE R=8t?-ver,  «.    A  Dutch  halfpenny. 
7b  STOAK= stook,  o.  a.    To  stop,  to  choke. 
STOAT— stoat,  «.    An  animal  of  the  weoorl  kind. 
STOCAH=8lo'-aft,  fl.     Irish  wallet  boy.  [Spesmj 
STOCCADO=38tdc-ca'-do,  97  :  «.  A  swotd 
Stock,  fl.    A  stoccado,  a  thrust  [Shaks.] 
STOCK  «3t6ck,  fl.  The  trunk  of  a  plant ;  the  I 
as  receiving  the  graft ;  a  log ;  a  blockhead ;  the  he—tat 
of  any  thing;  figuratively,  a  race,  a  lineage,  a  imwaHj; 
see  also  hereafter;  and  likewise  under  Stoccado. 
7b  Stock  up,  v.  a.    To  uproot,  to  extirpate. 
Stock'-ish,  a.    Hard,  blockish, 
Stock'-*/,  a.    Stout 

(9*  The  compounds  are  SiocV-dve.  (the  ring-dove,  so 
called  as  being  long  considered  the  stock  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon  i)  Stock* -Jish,  (named  from  its  hasdnt-se  i) 
Stock' lock,  (a  lock  fixed  in  wood ;)  Stotk'stiU,  (toorWa- 
less  as  a  log ;)  &c. 
Stock'- a  db,  a.   A  sharpened  post,  or  a  line  of  poets. 
set  in  the  earth;  hence  To  Stockade,  to  defend  by 
stockades. 
STOCK=stock,  «.  A  fund,  a  capital  store ;  qoaetsty. 
store ;  farming  store,  distinguished  into  live  and  dead 
stock;  a  fund  consisting  of  a  capital  debt  due  by  go- 
vernment to  individual  holders,  who  receive  a  rate  of 
interest :  in  this  sense  it  generally  occurs  in  the  plural, 
though  not  always;  for  we  speak  of  bu>iog  into  on* 
stock  rather  than  into  another. 
To  Stock,  V.  a.  To  store,  to  fill  sufficiently. 
$&-  The  compounds  are  Stoat-broker;   StocV^oUtr; 
Stock' jobber,    (a   gambler   in   the  stocks;)    Sox**- 
jobbing;  &c. 
STOCK,  stock,  a.  A  cravat 

STOCK,  stock,  fl.  Originally,  a  fetter;  hence,  that 
which  was  put  on  the  leg,  not  to  confine  but  cover  it, 
in  this  sense  wo  now  call  it  a  stocking,  though  a  half 
stocking  is  still  called  a  stock :  in  the  plural  Stacks, 
it  retains  its  primary  meaning,  a  prison  or  hold  for  the 
legs ;  also  applied  to  the  timbers  which  hold  a  ship 
-while  buUding. 

To  Stock,  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  stocks.  [Shaks.] 
Stock'-ING,  fl.  The  close  covering  of  the  leg. 
ST01C=sto'-Ick,  «.  and  «.  Literally,  a  diseiple  of 
the  porcA ;  (see  Porch ;)  a  follower  of  the  opinions  ef 
Zeno,  who  taught  that  a  wise  man  is  unmoved  by  joy. 
grief,  or  other  passion,  and  esteems  all  things  as  go- 
verned by  unavoidable  necessity  i—adj.  Stoteai. 
Sto'-i-cai,  a.  Of  the  Stoics ;  cold;  severe. 
Stc^-ft-Cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  Stoic  manner. 
Sto'-t-cal-ness,  fl.  State  or  temper  of  a  Stole. 
Sto'-i-ciflm,  (-slim)  s.  Stoic  philosophy. 
STOKE R«=sto'  ker,  fl.  He  who  looks  to  the  Are  in 

a  brewhouse. 
STOLE»stolt,  fl.  A  long  vest:  hence,  Stoiext,  («*/.) 
STOLE,  STOLEN.— See  To  Steal 
STOLID~st51'-7d,  a.  Stupid,  foolish, 
Sto-lid'-i-ty,  84, 105  :  «.  Stupidity. 
STOLON  1FEROUS,    sto'-lon-If'-er-ui,    S7, 
120  :  a.  Producing  suckers  from  a  trunk  or  stem.  [Bot] 
STOMACH,  stum'-ack,  116, 12, 161:  a.  The  ven- 
tricle in  which  food  is  digested ;  appetite ;  indioalwa. 
liking ;  also,  anger,  resentment,  sullenness  ;  haughti- 
ness.   [The  latter  senses  are  obsolescent] 
To  Stom'-ach,  v,  a.  and  M.  To  remember  with  anger ; 
to  brook  1— neu.  [Hooker.]  To  be  angry. 


The  Mh*m*«  satire,  sad  tb«  principle*  to  which  ibt  Dumber*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

VowtU;  gaV-wa^:  chapf-man:  p<H$':  &»*  h'^d:  j'oT,  i.e./w,  55:  a,t,\,&c«  m§U§,  17I« 
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Stomacher. — See  lower  in  the  clnsft. 

Stom'-aM-ful,  1 17  :  a.  Stubborn,  perverse.  [Locke.] 

Stem  '-ach-fm  I-  n  ess,  *.  Stubbornness. 

Stom'-acA-less,  a.  Without  appetite.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Stom'-ach-ouSy  120:  a.  Angry;  sullen.  [Spenser.] 

Stom-acA'-ic,  88  :  a.  and  «.  Relating  to  or  strength- 
ening the  stomach :— *.  A  stomachic  medicine. 

SroM'-^-cuBR,  (stum'-A-cher,  63)  t.  An  orna- 
mental covering  worn  by  women  on  tho  breast. 

STOND^stond,  9.  Stand.  [Spenser.] 

8TONE=ston<!,  s.  and  a.  A  concretion  of  some 
species  of  earth,  as  lime,  f  ilex,  clay,  end  the  like,  in 
combination ;  a  little  concretiou,  such  as  is  (bund  in 
numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  larger  than 
gravel ;  a  gem ;  any  thing  made  of  stone ;  any  thing 
hard ;  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; 
the  disease  arising  from  it ;  a  testicle ;  the  case  which 
is  within  the  fruit  and  contains  the  seed ;  a  weight  con- 
taining 141bs ,  or  of  meat  Bibs, j  a  state  of  torpidness 
and  insensibility:  Stone  dead.  Stone  still,  dead  or  still 
as  a  stone:  7b  leave  no  stone unturned,  to  do  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  .—adj.  Made  of  stone. 

To  Stone,  v.  a.  To  pelt  or  kill  with  stonos ;  to  free 
from  stones ;  to  face  with  stones ;  to  harden. 

Sto'-ny,  a.  Made  of,  like,  or  full  of  stones ;  bard. 

Sto'-ni-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  stony. 

SJ8"*  Of  the  compounds,  the  following  are  names  of 
herbs:  Stone' break;  Stone*. crop;  Stone' -fern;  Stone'- 
parsley:  others  are  names  of  birds;  as  Stone'  chat,  or 
Stone  shatter;  Stone* -hawk;  Stone' -plover  ;  Stones'- 
mkkle:  other  compounds  are  Stone'  Jly,  (an  insect ;) 
Stone-blind?, (blind  as  a  stone  0  Ston?-bo*o,  (for  shoot- 
ing with  stones;)  Srone'-cray,  ((lit  torn  per  in  hawks ;) 
Stone*  cutter,  (a  mason  j)  Stone' -cutting;  Stone'-Jhiit ; 
Stone'-lwrse,    (a   stallipn ;)    Stone'-pit;    Stone* -pitch, 

.  (hard  pitch  ;)  Stone's' -cast,  (distance i)  Stone'- ware, 
leonxnv.  hard  potter's  ware;)  Stone' -work,  &c. 

STOOD.— See  To  Stand. 

STOOL=stool,  *.  A  seat  without  a  back,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  chair;  natural  evacuation  of  the 
bowels;  stool  of  repentance,  one  on  which  n  fornicator 
or  adulterer  stands  in  the  kirks  of  Scotland:  of  dif- 
ferent etymology,  a  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Stool'-boll,  (-bawl,  112)  5.  A  rural  play  with  a  ball. 

To  STOOM=~st55m,  v.  a.  To  allay  [wine]  by  herbs. 

To  STOOP—stdup,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  bend  down  or 
forward;  to  lean  in  walking;  to  yield;  to  descend  ; 
to  be  inferior;  to  condescend  ;  to  come  down  on  prey : 
'-act.  To  bend  forward ;  to  cause  to  submit. 

Stoop,  8.  Act  of  stooping ;  descent ;  fall  of  a  bird  on 
its  prey :  of  different  etymology,  a  vessel  of  liquor. 

StoorV-ing-ly,  ad.  With  a  stoop  or  bend. 

To  STOP=st6p,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  hinder  from  fur- 
ther motion  or  operation,  or  from  change  of  state ;  to 
intercept ;  to  suspend ;  to  suppress ;  to  regulate  [a 
musical  string]  with  the  fingers;  to  close,  as  an  aper- 
ture \  to  obstruct;  to  point  [written  sentences]  with 
stops :—  neu.  To  cease  from  any  thing. 

Stop,  f.  Cessation ;  obstruction ;  repression  ;  inter- 
ruption; that  which  obstructs;  the  vents  of  a  wind 
instrument,  and  those  distances  on  the  wire  of  a 
stringed  Instrument  which,  by  the  pressure  or  removal 
of  the  linger,  or  any  thing  supplying  its  place,  modu- 
late the  sound  in  distinct  notes;  act  of  stopping;  a 
point  In  writing. 

StopS-per,  «.  He  or  that  which  stops. 

Story-page,  9,  A  stopping ;  a  being  stopped. 

Stop'-plf,  101 :  f.  A  cork  or  other  stopper. 

Stop'- less,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 

<Sr*  Other  compounds  are  Stop'cock,  (a  pipe  with  a 
turning  cock  \)Stop'-gap,  (a  temporary  expedient ;)  &c. 

STORAX,  8tort'-acks.  47, 188:  ».  A  Turkish  odo- 
riferous drug ;  also,  a  tree. 

STORE=9tore,  9.  and  a.  Large  number  or  quan- 
tity, plenty;  a  stock  or  supply;  a  hoard;  a  store- 
house: In  store,  in  hoard  for  future  use:— adj.  Accu- 
mulated, hoarded. 


STR 

To  Store,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  furnish. 
Sto'-rer,  «.  One  who  stores  up. 

Htf  The  com  pounds  &ra  Store  house ;  Store -keeper,  &c. 
STORlAL,  STORIED,  &C—  See  under  Story. 
STORGE^tor'-g^tGr.]  77 1  #.  Parental  instinct. 
STORK^atiwrk,   37 :    #.  A  bird  of  passage,  fa- 
mous for  the  regularity  of  its  departure:  Storkt'-UU, 
a  herb. 
STORM— ttaScrm,  37 :  #.  A  commotion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  tempest;  assault  on  a  fortified  place; 
commotion ;  sedition  ;  calamity ;  violence,  tumultuous 
force. 
To  Storm,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  attack  by  open  force  : — 

neu  To  raise  a  tempest ;  to  rage ;  to  be  angry. 
Storm'-y,  a.  Tempestuous ;  violent ;  passionate. 
Storm'- t-nes«,  s.  State  of  being  stormy. 
STORY,  ator<'-eu,  47, 105 :  9.  History  ;  more  com. 

monly,  a  small  tale ;  a  petty  fiction. 
To  Stcr-ry,  v.  a.  To  tell  historically  ;  to  relate. 
SfcZ-nVd,  (rid,  114)   a.    Adorned  with  historical 

paintings ;  celebrated  in  story. 
Sto'-n-f  r,  s.  An  historian.  [Obs.] 
Sto'-n-al,  a.  Historical.  [Chaucer.] 
Sto"-ry-tel'-Itr,  t.  One  who  tells  stories. 
STORY,  stor*'-^,  9.  A  stage  or  floor  of  a  building: 

To  Story,  to  arrange  in  stories. 
STOT=st5t,#.  A  horse,  [Chancer;]  a  steer.  [Local.] 
To  STOUND=rStownd,  v.  it.  To  be   in  pain  or 

sorrow;  hence.  Sound,  (».)  Sorrow,  pain.   [One.:] 

it  is  also  found  for  Stunned;  and  hence,  as  a  sobs.,  it 

sometimes    means  amazement;  again,  of  different 

etymology,  it  occurs  in  Spenser  and  B.  Jon.  for  hour, 

time,  season. 
9TOUR=:8tow'er,     134:    9.   Assault    or    tnmnlt: 

[Spens.:]  also,  in  composition,  a  river;  as  Stourbridge. 
STOUT=stowt,  31  :  a.  and  9.  Strong,  firm-set  and 

round  of  frame  and  limb ;  bold  ;  resolute ;  proud  :— 

i.  A  name  given  to  very  strong  beer. 
Stout'-ly,  ad.  Lustily,  boldly ;  obstinately. 
Stout'-ness,  9,  State  or  quality  of  being  stout. 
STOVE=stov«,  9.  A  hot-house,  a  place  artificially 

heated  ;  now,  more  commonly,  a  fire-grate. 
To  Stove,  v.  a.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  by  arti- 
ficial heat :  it  is  sometimes  found  for  To  Stive. 
STOV  ERsrBto'-ver,  *.  Fodder  for  cattle.  [Shake.] 
To  STOW=8t6y,  125  :  v.  a.  To  lay  by  compactly. 
Stotc'-age,  99  :    9.  Room  for  laying  up ;  state  of 

being  laid  up  ;  money  paid  for  stowing  goods. 
STRABISM,  gtra'-bam,  158:  t.  A  squinting. 
To  STRADDLE,  stritd'-dl,  101  :  t>.  n.  To  stand. 

walk,  or  be  placed  with  the  feet  far  removed  from  each 

other  to  the  right  and  left:  it  often  appears  active  by 

the  ellipsis  of  arrow. 
Th  STRAGGLE,  8traV-gl,  101  :  v.  *.  To  wander 

into  deviations ;  to  wander  dispersedly ;  to  exuberate  * 

to  be  dispersed,  to  stand  single. 
Straggler,  36  :  *.  He  or  that  which  straggles. 
STRAIGHT=stra\t,  162:  a.  and  ad.  Primarily. 

stretched  or  strained,  tense,  tight;  hence,  not  crooked, 

direct,  right,  as  a  line  strained  between  two  points:— 

adv.  Direct  in  time,  immediately,  directly. 
StraiyAt'-ly,  ad.  In  a  right  liue ;  tightly. 
StraiyAtZ-nesg,  9.  The  quality  of  being  straight. 
StraiyAt'-way,  ad.  Immediately ;  straight :  Straight*- 

ways  and  'Straight forth,  with  the  same   meaning, 

are  obsolete. 
7b  StraiyAt'-tn,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To  make  straight. 
StraiyAt'-*n-er,  9.  He  or  that  which  straightens. 
Strait,   (straxt)  a.  and  9.  Confined  as  by  a  line 

strained  round  the  body;  hence,  close,  narrow,  not 

wide  :    close,    intimate ;    strict,  rigorous  ;    difficult ; 

avaricious:—*.   A  narrow   pass  or  frith;    distress. 


difficulty. 
The  sign  =  h  uted  aftsr  mocto  of  tpoMiag  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  toand. 
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Straitf-ly,  ad.  Narrowly;  strictly. 
Straitf-ness,  *.  Narrowness,  rigour. 
To  Strait'-en,  v.  a.  To  make  narrow,  to  contract ;  to 
make  tight  without  including  the  notion  of  making 
not  crooked ;  *o  deprive  of  necessary  room ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  pat  into  difficulties ;   in  which  last  sense 
Shakspeare  uses  To  Strait. 
$**»  The  compounds  of  Strait  are  Strait  •handed,  (par- 
simonious ;)  Strait-hand' ed  nets ;  Straif -laced,  (pinched 
by  stays,  and  figuratively,  constrained,  without  free- 
dom, rigid;)    Strait  ttaitt 'coat  or  Strait-jack1 'et,  (ap- 
paratus to  con6ne  the  limbs ;)  Sec 
To  STRAIN=8tra\n,  v.  a.  and  n.  (Compare  the 
previous  class.)    To  stretch,  to   put   to    its    utmost 
strength ;  to  press  in  an  embrace  j  to  push  beyond 
the  proper  extent ;  to  sprain ;  to  force,  to  constrain  ; 
in  a  special  but  common  sense,  to  force  through  some 
porous  substance;  hence,  to  purify  by  filtration:— 
men.  To  make  violent  effort* ;  to  be  filtered. 
Strain.  «.  A  sprain  :  see  also  hereafter. 
Strain'-*r,  a.  Ho  who  strains  ;  a  filterer. 
Strain'-ing,  «.  Tension  ;  filtration. 
Straint,  s.  Violent  tension.  [Spenser.] 
STRAlN=stra\n,«.  (Compare  the  previous  classes.) 
Literally,  a  string,  a  line,  a  cord  \   hence,  texture, 
make;  stock,  race  ;  hereditary  disposition  ;  turn*  ten- 
dency; style  or  manner  of  speaking;  also,  that  which 
is  sounded  as  on  a  striug,  a  note  ;  and  hence,  a  song, 
sound. 
STRAIT,  &c. — See  under  Straight 
STRAKE^atrake,  *.  A  streak;  [oba,;]   a  narrow 
board  ;  the  range  of  planks  on  a  ship's  side;  the  iron 
by  which  the  joints  in  the  felly  of  a  wheel  are  defended. 
STRAMINEOUS,  strd-mTn'-e-us,  90,  120:  a. 

Strawy,  chaffy,  like  straw. 
STR  AN  D=8trftnd,  $.  The  shore  or  beach. 
To  Strand,  v.  a.  To  drive  on  shallows. 
STR  AN  D«str&nd,  *.  The  twist  of  a  rope. 
To  Strand,  v.  a.  To  break  a  strand  of  a  rope. 
STRANGE,  straxngc,  1 1 1 :  a.  and  interj.  Foreign, 
not  domestic  ;    new,  wonderful ;    unusual ;  odd ;  re- 
mote ;    unacquainted :—  As    an    interj.    it    expresses 
wonder;  in  old  authors  it  occurs  as  a  verb  in  the 
seuse  of  to  wonder;  and  also  in  the  signification  of  to 
estrange,  and  to  be  estranged. 
StrangeMy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  in  a  strange   country ; 

[Shaks.  ;f  in  a  strange  manner,  wonderfully. 
Strange'-ness,   t.    Forcignness;     reserve;    uncouth- 

nes*  ;  mutual  dislike ;  wonderfulness. 
Stran'-ger,  t.  A  foreigner ;  one  unknown  ;  a  guest ; 

one  not  admitted  to  communication  or  fellowship. 
To  Stran'-gf  r,  v.  a.  To  estrange.  [Shaks.] 
To  STRANGLE,  strang'-gl,  158,  101 :  v. a.  To 
choke,  to  suffocate  ;  to  suppress,  to  hinder  from  birth. 
Stran'-gtar,  143  :  a.  pi.  Swellings  in  a  hone  •  throat. 
Stran'-gler,  36  :  «.  One  who  strangles. 
Stran'-gling,  a.  Death  by  stopping  the- breath. 
StranLgu-\A"-rton,  89  :  s.  Act  of  strangling  ;  stato 
of  being  strangled  ;  suffocation. 
-STRANGURY,string;-gA-r^,  158:  t.  A  diffl- 
-   cnlty  of  urine,  attended  with  pain. 
8tran-gu'-rt-ous,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  strangury. 
STRAP=strSp,   i.  A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or 
,  leather;  an  appendage  to  the  leaf  in  some  grasses: 
when  it  means  a  slip  of  leather  dressed  and  prepared 
fbr  sharpening  a  razor,  it  is  usually  spelled  Strop. 
7b  Strap,  v,  a.  To  beat  with  a  strap. 
Strap'-peT,  *.  One  capable  of  strapping  another, — a 

large  man  or  woman.  [Vulg.] 
Strap'-ping,  a.  Large  of  person.  [Vulg.] 

STRAPPADO=stra>pa'-do,  97  :  *.  An  old  mi- 
litary torture  in  which  the  offender  was  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  a  beam,  and  then  let  fall,  with  the  common 
effect  of  dislocating  a  limb:  Milton  uses  To  Strappado. 
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STRATA,  To  STRATIFY. 

STRATEGY,  8trat'4-g&j.  s.  Science  of  war. 

Strata-OEM,  «•  An  artifice  in  war;   hence  a  ooacri. 

vanea  or  artifice  generally. 
Str^-Tb'-gus,  «.  An  Athenian  general  officer. 
Sth^-toc'-RvI-c  r,  87:  «.  A  military  government. 
Stra-tog'-ra-pAy,  163:  «.  Description  cf  ami**. 
STRATH=stratt,  t.  A  Tate,  a  bottom. 
STRATHSPEY==RtraflV-spe^,  «.  A  lively  Sootra 
dance,  generally  in  common  time. 

STRATUM=stra'-tum,l  «.  A  bed,  a  layer. ler» 

STRATA=stra'-t<3,  pi.    J  chiefly  used  in  geokan 
To  Strat'-i-fv,  6  :  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  layer. 
Strat/-i-fi-ca"-fion,  89  :  *.  Act  of  stratifying  ;  state 

of  being  stratified. 
STR  AUGHT,  striwt,  />ar/.— See  To  Stretch.  TOW 
STR  A  W=  strain,  s.  The  stalk  or  stem   of  com  ;  ,it 
has  a  plural  with  reference  to  single  straws ;  bat  it  n 
generally  used  collectively:)  any  thing  prorexioJ. 
worthless. 
Straw'-y,  a.  Made  of  straw ;  like  straw  ;  licht. 
$RT  The  compounds  are    St*aw'-iM:lt;    Straw'-** 
Straw'-coloured ;  Straw' -cntter;  Sttaw'-Mmjfed;  Strmm'- 
worm ;  &c. :  see  Strawberry  below. 
To  STRAW.— See  under  To  Strew. 
Straw'-BER-RF,  *,  A  berry  and  its  plant,  so  called 

from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set. 
To  STRAY =btrau,  v.  n.  To   wander,   to  roes ;  to 

err :  Shakspeare  uses  it  actively  fbr  to  mislead. 
Stray,  *.  A  creature  strayed;  a  wandering. 
Stray'**?,  1 34  :  f .  One  who  strays, 
Stray'-ing,  $.  Act  of  wandering. 
STREAK=itreok,  s.  A  line  of  colour  different  fossa 

that  of  the  ground. 
To  Streak,  v.  a.  To  mark  in  streaks,  to  stripe,  to 

dapple:  anciently,  to  stretch. 
Streaks/,  (streekt,  114,  143)  pari.  a.  Striped. 
Streak'-y,  105  :  «.  Streaked,  variegated  by  hoe*. 
STR EAM= stream,  *.  A  running  water,  a  enrreat 

any  tiling  issuing  and  proceeding  continuously. 
To  Stream,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  flow ;  to  emit  In  abun- 
dance ;  to  issue;  to  extend  :—act  To  i:our;  to  streak 
Stream'-er,  36  :  *.  A  flag,  a  pennon. 
Stream'-y,  a.  Abounding  in  streams ;  flowing. 
StreamMet,  «.  a  small  stream. 
Strrah'-tin,  9.  Tin  in  alluvial  ground. 
STREET=gtre<t,  #.  A  pared  way  ;  a  way. 
*$?-  The  compounds  are  Street' .walker,  (a  prostitute  0 

Strcef-ward,  (a  street- constable  *)  ice. 
STH EIGHT.— See  Straight  and  Straiu 
STRENE=strem,  «.  Strain  or  race.  [Chaucer.] 
STRENGT»=8tr«ngtfc,72:  a.  (See  for  its  other 
relations  Strong,  See.)  Active  power  of  an  animal  body; 
passive  power  of  nny  body;  intellectual  power;  sup- 
port; vigour;  animation;  poteucy  of  liquors;  fortifi- 
cation, fortress ;  armament,  military  force ;    validity, 
in  a  legal  sense ;  argumentative  force, 
Streng/A'-lesa,  a.  Wanting  strength ;  spiritless. 
To   StrengM'-rn,    114:    v.  a.  and   n.  To  mate 
strong  or  stronger;  to  confirm ;  to  animate : — men.  To 
grow  strong  or  stronger:   old  authors  also  use   7> 
Strength. 
StrengM'-eTt-er,  #.  He  or  that  which  strengthens. 
STRENUOUS,    atren'-A-us,    120:    a.    Eagerly 

pressing  or  urgent ;  zealous,  vehement;  bold. 
Stren'-u-ows-ly,  ad.  In  a  strenuous  manner. 
Stren'-u-oi/a-ness,  s.  Stale  of  being  strenuous. 
STREPENT=str£p'-e'nt,  a.  Noisy.  [Sbenatoae] 
tStrep'-er-oefS,  120  :  a.  Loud,  noisy,  boisterous, 
STRESS=stie'BS,  *.  Force;  importance:  strain. 
To  Stress,  v.  a.  To  strain  or  straiten. 
To  STRETCH«*tretch,  v.  a.  and  ft.  (Strau«at 


The  acheme*  entire,  nod  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbcrt  refer,  precede  U»  DtcUoaarjr. 

rowels:  gatt'-wA^:  chap'-man:  pd-pi^:  liw:  good:  j'Oo,  t.  e.jew,  55:  a,  t, '%,  &c, jmvle,  171. 
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for  the  pari.  is  obs.)  To  drew  out  to  a  greatf  r  length , 

to  extend  or  drew  oat  in  all  ways;  to  expand;  to 

strain ;  to  make  tense  :—»«*.  To  be  extended  locally, 

intellectually,  or  consequentially;  to  bear  extension 

without  breaking;  to  sally  beyond  truth. 
Stretch,  «.  Extension ;  effort ;  force ;  utmost  extent, 

as  of  meaning  or  of  power ;  exaggeration. 
Stretcher,  s.  Any  thing  used  for  extension ;  a  board 

used  in  building ;  a  rower's  foot-board. 
To  STREW,  gtr'05,  v.  a.  (This  verb  ia  regular; 

bat  see  its  other  forms  below.)  To  spread  scatteringly 

or  loosely. 
StreV-ing,  «•  Any  thing  At  to  be  strewed. 
Stmc/-ment,  #.  Something  strewed.  [Shnkspeare.] 
7b  Straw,  v.  a.  (Regular.)  To  Strew.  [Obs.] 
To  SrtRow,  (straw  :  part.  Strauon)  v.  a.  To  Strew. 

STR1/Ec=8tri'et,  103  :  s.  pi.  Small  channels  in  the 

shells  of  cockles  and  scallops. 
Stri'-o-ted,  a.  Channelled :    Stri'ate  is  the  same. 
Stri'-a-ture,  147  :  #.  Disposition  of  stria*. 
STRlCH=*strYtch,  *.  A  bird  of  ill  omen.  [Spenser.] 
STRICKEN,  STRICKLE.— See  To  Strike. 
STRICT=str!ckt,  o.  Exact;  rigorously  nice  ;  rigo- 

roust  severe;  confined;  close;  tense. 
StrictMy,  ad.  With  rigorous  accuracy ;  severely. 
Strict'-ness,  s.  Rigorous  accuracy  ;  severity. 
STiuc'-rrjRB,    (-tArt,    colfoq.    ch'oor,    147)    *. 

Literally,  a  binding,  a  stroke;    specially,  a  slight 

touch  ou  a  subject ;  in  surgery,  a  morbid  contraction 

and  consequent  closure. 
Strin'-qknt,  a.  Binding,  astringent.  (Thomson.] 
STRIDE=strIde,  #.  A  long  step,  a  step  taken  with 

violence,  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 
To  Stride,  (stride)  \  v.  n.  (Strid  is  also  used 

I  Strode,  (strftd,  135*)     \  for  the  pret.)  Towolk 
Strid'-den,  (-dn,  114)]  with  strides;    to  strad- 
dle :  it  occur*  as  an  active  verb  by  ellipsis  of  over. 
STRIDOR=str!'-dor,  [Lat]  «.  A  creaking  noise. 
Strid'-u-Ws,  92,  120  :  a.  Creaking,  chattering. 
STRIFE,  &c— Sec  under  To  Strive. 
STRIGMENT=strig'-me'nt,  s.  A  scraping.  [Obs.] 
STR1GOSE.  stre-goce',  105,  152  :  a.  An  epithet 

of  a  leaf  set  with  stiff  flat  bristles.  [Bot] 
To  STRlKE—strikt^  v.  a.  and  it.  (Strook  for  the 

1  STRUCK=struck,  \  pret.  and  pari,  is  quite  ob- 
STRUCK=8truck,  J  solete:  Stricken  for  the  part. 

is  obsolete  or  nearly  so,  except  as  an  adj*  fbrwliichsee 

lower.)    To  hit  with  some  force,  to  give  a  blow  to ; 

hence,  to  punish,  to  afflict ;  to  act  upon  in  any  way  by 

a  blow,  or  by  something  of  a  like  suddeu  kind ;  hence, 

to  dash ;  to  sound  as  a  bell  or  a  drum  >  to  stump ;  to 

mint;  to  take  down  or  lower,  as  a  tent  or  flag;  to 

alarm ;  to  produce  or  affect  suddenly ;  to  make,  as  a 

bargain :— ncu.  To  make  a  blow  or  an  attack ;  to  col- 
lide ;  to  act  by  repeated  percussion  ;  to  sound ;  to  act 

by  external  influx ;  to  be  dashed;  to  lower  the  soil 

in  submission  ;  to  throw  or  put  by  any  instrument  of 

present  occupation,— to  cease  from  work;    to  break 

forth :  To  strike  in  with,  to  conform :  To  strike  ttf,  to 

erase ;  to  separate  by  a  blow :  To  strike  out,  to  produce 

by  collision ;  to  blot,  to  efface  j  to  bring  to  light ;  to 

form  at  once:  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  spread  or  rove. 
Strike,  s.  A  ceasing  from  work;  an  instrument  with 

a  flat  edge  for  levelling  a  measure,  as  of  grain  ;  hence 

the  measure  itself,  definitely  a  bu»hel. 
Stri'-ker,  s.  He  or  that  which  strikes. 
Stri'-kjng,  a.  That  strikes  emotion  ;  surprising. 
Stri'-kingr-ly,  ad*  So  as  to  affect  or  surprise. 
Stri'-king-ness,  s.  Quality  or  being  striking. 
Stric'-ken,  \\4  :  part.  a.  Afflicted;  far  gone. 
Stric'-KUB,  101 :  9.  A  strike  for  levelling  a  measure. 
STROKE,  8.  A  blow  ;  an  act  of  one  body  on  another  ; 

any  sodden  effect ;    a  sudden  affliction ;  sound  of  a 

Tbs  sign  ae  b  tued  after  mods*  of  spelling  that  bars  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i,  e,  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166 ;  thSn,  160. 
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%  bck ;  touch  of  a  pencil,  a  masterly  effort ;  power, 
efficacy. 
STRlNG»8tring,  9.  A  small  rope,  line,  or  cord,  a 
ribbon  ;  a  thread ;  chord  of  an  instrument ;  a  fibre $ 
a  tendon ;  set  of  things  filed ;  any  s«ies  :  To  have  two 
strings  to  one* show,  to  have  two  expedients  or  two  views. 

T(l  I^JJJf '     \  v.  a.    To   furnish  with   strings ;    to 
q  I  tune !  to  file ;  to  make  tense  or  Arm. 

Stringed,  (stringd)  or  String'-ed,  72:  a.  Having 
strings ;  produced  by  strings. 

String'-y,  72,  105  :  a.  Fibrous,  filamentous. 

String'-t-nesB,  s.  State  of  being  stringy. 

String'-er,  *.  One  that  strung  bows.  [Obs.] 

Strings-less,  a.  Having  no  strings. 

String'- H^LT,  1 1 2 :  *.  A  halt  or  lameness  in  a  horse 
from  some  affection  of  the  tendous  of  the  hough. 

To  STRIP=strip,  v.  a.  (This  verb  is  regular:  see 
below.)  To  make  naked ;  to  deprive,  to  divest,  some- 
times followed  by  qff',  emphatically ;  to  peel;  to  rob: 
To  strip  f  rum  occurs  in  Locke  and  Shakspeare. 

Stripped,  (strfpt,  114,143)  pret.  and  part.  (This 
is  often  spelled  as  pronounced,  but  improperly.) 

StripS-pcT,  9.  One  that  strips. 

STR  lP=s trip,  «.  (Compare  Stripe.)  A  narrow  shred. 

Strip'-lino,  b.  A  youth,  one  yet  growing. 

STRlPE=stript,  9.  A  narrow  division  or  line ;  a 
streak ;  a  discolouration  made  by  a  lash ;  hence,  a 
lash,  a  blow. 

To  Stripe,  r.  a.  To  variegate  with  lines;  leas  fre- 
quently, to  beat,  to  lash. 

Striped,  (strltpt,  143)  a.  Marked  with  stripes. 

STRIPLING.— See  under  Strip. 

To  STRlVE=strIvc,  -t  v.  n.  To  make  effort*. 
I  STROVE=strovt,  >  to  labour  ;  to  contend ; 
STRiTBW=strTv/-vn,  *  to  oppose ;  to  vie. 

Stri'-ver,  36  :  «.  One  who  strives. 

Stri'-ving,  9.  A  contention,  a  contest. 

Stri'-ving-ly,  ad.  With  earnest  efforts. 

Strife,  *.  Contest,  discord  ;  contrariety. 

Strife/-fal,  117  :  a.  Contentious,  discordant. 

STROBlL=Btrory-?l,  ».  A  pericarp  mado  up  of 
scales  that  lie  over  each  other. 

STROK  AL=8tro'-kal,  9.  Tool  used  by  glassmakers. 

STROKE.— See  under  To  Strike. 

To  STROKE—stroke,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently  in  one 
direction  with  the  hand ;  to  make  smooth ;  to  soothe. 

St  rocker,  *.  One  that  strokes. 

Stro'-king,  *.  Act  of  rubbing :  in  the  pi.  the  last 
milk  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Strokes'-m^N,  s.  The  rower  who  leads  the  others. 

To  STROLL,  stroli,  116:  v.  n.  To  ramble  idly. 

Stroll,  s.  A  ramble,  a  roving  about. 

StroIMer,  s.  A  vagrant;  an  itinerant  player. 

STROND=8tr6nd, «.  The  beach  or  strand.  [Shaks.] 

STRONG=8tr6ng,  a.  Having  active  or  passive 
power;  vigorous;  hole;  forceful;  forcible;  able  of 
mind;  determined,  positive;  fortified;  supplied  with 
forces,  as  twelve  thousand  strong;  complete  or  full 
with  respect  to  quality ;  potent ;  hard  ;  cogent ;  forci- 
bly expressed. 

StrongMy,  ad.  With  strength  ;  vehemently. 

t&r-  The  compounds  are  Strong'. fisted,  C strong-handed  Q 
Strong' hand,  (force,  violence ;)  Strong. hold,  (fortress ;) 
Strong'-set,  (firmly  compacted;)  Strong' -water,  (dis- 
tilled spirits;)  &c. 

STRONT1AN,  stron'-sh^-an,  147  :  *.  A  white 
earth,  also  called  Strontia:  (see  -a  in  the  Index  to 
Terminations.) 

Stron'-fi'-um,  s.  The  metallic  base  of  strontia. 

Stron-titMc,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  strontia. 

STROOK.— See  To  Strike.  [Obs.] 
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STROP— stWSp,  f .  (For  one  of  He  tense*,  tee  Strap.) 
A  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a  wreath. 

STROPHE,  stroll  163,  101 :  *.  The  nrst. 
fourth,  seventh.  Sec,  stanxa  of  a  regular  ode,  literally 
a  turning  or«address  to  the  audience;  the  other 
stanza*  are  named  amtistrophe  and  eposV. 

To  STROUT=strowt,  v.  n.  To  stmt,  to  swsll.  [Obs.] 

STROVE.— See  To  Strive. 

To  STROW.— See  under  To  Strew. 

To  STROWL,  the  old  orthography  of  To  StrolL 

STRUCK.— Sec  To  Strike. 

8TRUCTURE,  struck'-tur«,  colloq.  Strfick'- 
ch'oor,  147  :  9.  Act  or  manner  of  building ;  form  ; 
edifice. 

To  STRUGGLE,  strug'-gl,  101 :  v  *.  To  strive,  to 
contest ;  to  act  with  effort ;  to  writhe  in  difficulty  or  pain. 

Strug'-gl*,  9.  Act  of  straggling ;  labour,  contest 

Strug'-gler,  36  :  «.  Ooe  who  struggles. 

Strug/-glh)g,  #.  Act  of  striving  or  contending. 

STRUMA,  stro^-md,  3.  A  glandular  swelling. 

Stru'-mous,  a.  Having  swellings  from  the  king's  eviL 

STRUMPET-Btrum'-pgt,  14:  *.  and  a.  A 
whore  :—adi.  Like  a  strumpet ;  (also :  To  Strwm'pet  (to 
debauch')  u  obs. 

STRUNG.— See  To  String. 

To  STRUT^gtrut,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  affected 
dignity,  to  swell,  to  protuberate. 

Strut,  9.  An  affectation  of  staleliness  in  gait. 

Strut'-ter,  *.  One  who  struts ;  a  pompous  fellow. 

Strut'-ting-ly,  ad.  With  a  strut ;  vauntingly. 

STRYCHNIA,  strfck'.ii£-<!,  161,  90:  s.  a  poi- 
sonous  alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the  irn *  vomica. 

STUB=stub,  9.  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the 
rest  (as  of  a  tree)  is  cut  off;  a  log:  a  Sttb'-mail  is  a 
nail  broken  off. 

To  Stub,  v,  a.  To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 

Stub'-bed,  a.  Truncated,  short  and  thick ;  hardy. 

Stury-bed-ness,  *.  State  of  being  stubbed. 

8tub'-by,  a.  Full  of  stubs  ;  short  and  thick. 

STUBBLE,  stub'-bl,  101  :  «.  The  stalks  of  corn 
left  by  the  ronper:  Stub'bU-goote,  one  fed  among 
stubble. 

STUBBORN=8tub/-bom,38:  a.  Inflexibly  head* 
strong,  obstinate,  persisting ;  stiff,  not  pliable ;  hardy  j 
harsh. 

StutZ-bom-ly,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner. 

Stur/-born-neM,  «.  Inflexible  persistency. 

STUCCO=8tuc/-kA,  9.  A  fine  plaster  for  walls. 

To  StutZ-CO,  v.  a.  To  overlay  with  stucco. 

STUCK.— See  To  Stick,  and  (as  a  #//A«.)  under  it, 

STUCK  LE,  stuV-ki,  3.  Heap  of  sheaves. 

STUD=*stud,  9.  A  piece  of  timber  inserted   in  a 

,  sill  to  support  a  beam  ;  a  nail  with  a  large  head  for 
ornament ;  a  button. 

To  Stud,  v.  <r.  To  adorn  with  studs. 

STl>r/- ding- SAIL,  9.  A  tail  beyoud  the  skirt  of 
another,  set  when  tlie  wind  is  light. 

STUD=stud,  9.  A  collection  of  horses  and  mares 
considered  as  a  stork  for  brood. 

STUDENT,  STUDIOUS,  &c— See  In  the  next 
class. 

STUDY,  stud'-^j,  105  :  9.  Literally,  a  sotting  of 
the  mind  on  a  subject*  application  to  books;  subject 
of  attention)  a  particular  kind  of  learning;  per- 
plexity ;  contrivance ;  apartment  appropriated  to  lite- 
rary employment ;  the  sketched  ideas  of  a  painter  not 
wrought  into  a  wliole. 

7b  Stud'-y,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fix  the  mind  on  some- 
thing  j  to  apply  to  books ;  to  muse ;  to  endeavour 
dihgontly :— act.  To  apply  the  mind  to;  to  consider 
attentively;  to  learn  by  application. 

Stud  -led,  (-id,  1 14)  a.  Learned;  premeditated ;  in 
an  obsolete  sense,  having  any  particular  inclination, 
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Stud'-i-tr,  *.  One  that  studies, 

Stu'-DSNT,  «.  A  scholar  ;  a  bookish  1 

Stu'-dt-eirt,  147,  120:  a.  Given  to 
attentive  to;  careful,  with  of;  contemplative. 

Stu'-dnovs-ly,  ad.  With  study;  enrensfly. 

Stu^-di-oars-nest,  «.  Addiction  to  study. 

Stl'-dw>,  (stEf-dW,  [IUL]  170)  «.  An 
study. 

STUFF=«tuff,  «.  A  mass  of  matter 
material ;  furniture  or  goods ;  a  mixture 
matter  or  thing,  in  contempt;  something  worth Ww; 
cloth  or  texture,  but  especially  such  srooUe-n  cloths  •/ 
slight  texture  as  are  used  for  linings:  in  this  srsssc  the 
word  has  a  plural 

To  Stuff,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  fill  with  staff ;  to  flB  ven 
full ;  to  thrust  into  any  thing ;  to  fill   by 
into  anything;  to  form  by  stuffing;  to  ob*t 
organ  of  sense;  in  a  special  sense,  to  fill 
something  of  high  relish:— sea.  To  feed  gluttonously. 

StuP-fing,  «.  That  by  which  any  thing'  h  Med,  par- 
ticularly relishing  ingredients  pat  into  meat. 

STUKE,  or  STUCK.— See  Stucco-   [Obs,] 

STULM=8tulm,  *.  Shaft  used  to  drain  a  snase. 

To  STULTIFY,  stul'-O-fy,  105,  6:  ». «.  T. 
make  foolish;  to  prove  foolish  or  void  of  understaadi&f. 

Stul-til'-o-quenck,  87,  188 :  «.  Foolish  sslk- 

STUM=stum,  9.  Must ;  new  wine  need  to  femes* 
vapid  wines ;  wine  revived  by  new  fermentation. 

To  Stum,  v.  a.  To  renew  by  mixing  stum. 

To  STUMBLE,  stum'-bl,  101  :  r.  n.  and  a.  T« 
trip  in  walking ;  to  slip,  to  err;  to  strike  against  by 
chance,  with  upon .— «cc.  To  obstruct  in  psogreas;  ss 
confound. 

Stum'-bl*,  9.  A  trip  in  walking ;  Wander ;   uHvc 

Stum'-blrr,  36  :  «.  One  that  stumbles. 

Stum'-bling-block,  or  Stum'-bling-stooe,  c 
C.ii»c  of  stumbling ;  that  which  causes  to  err. 

STUMP=stump,  9.  The  part  of  any  sofid  body 
after  the  rest  is  taken  away;  stick  used  at  cricket. 

To  Stump,  *».  a.  and  ».  To  lop : — mcv.  To  waft 
heavily. 

Stump'-y,  a.  Full  of  stumps  ;  hard ;  stubby. 

To  STUN  — stun,  v.  a.  To  make  senseless  or  daisy 
by  a  blow;  to  confound  or  dixzy  with  noise. 

STUNG:  STUNK.— See  To  SUng:   see  To  Stink. 

To  STUNT— stuut,  V.  a.  To  hinder  from  growth 

Stunt'-ed-neas,  *.  State  of  being  stunted.  [Cbeyae.] 

STUPE=8tupe,  8.  Medicated  flax  for  a  sore. 

To  Stupe,  v.  a.  To  foment  or  dress  with  stupes. 

STUPEFACTION,  STUPENDOUS,  &c— s«, 

lielow. 
STUPOR=8tu'-por,  [Lat]  9.  Great  diniinntiaa  or 

suspcusion  of  sensibility  j  numbness ;  astonishment. 
Stupk,  *.  A  stupid  person.  [Bkkerstaff.J 
To  StV-PZ-FY,  6:  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sensibility; 

to  deprive  of  material  motion,  (a  sense  which  ocean 

in  Bacon ;)  to  dull,  to  make  stupid.  -- 
StU^-pi-fl'-cr,  *.  That  which  stupifie*. 
Stu"-pe-fac'-tive,    101:  a.    Causing  inse nsibifity : 

dulling,  narcotic :  it  also  occurs  as  a  substantive. 
Stu'-pe-fac"-/ton,  89  :  9.  Act  or  rendering  dull  or 

stnpid ;  state  of  being  stupifled ;  torpor. 
Stl'-PU>,  a.  Dull,  heavy,  wanting  sensibility  ;  want- 
ing apprehension  ;  formed  without  genius. 
Stu  -pid-ly,  ad.  In  a  stupid  manner ;  dally. 
Stu'-ptd-ness,  «.  Stupidity. 
Stu-pid'-i-ty,  84  :  «.  Quality  of  being  s'npid. 
Stu-PKn'-docts,  120  :  a.  Overcoming  the  senses  by 

magnitude, — amazing,  astonishing. 
Stu-pen'-dous-ly,  ad.  In  a  stupendous  manner. 
Stu-pen'-dofcs-ncss,  «.  Quality  of  being  stupendous. 
To  STUPRATE=gtu'-pratt,  v.  a.  To  ravish. 
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Sta-praf-/ion,  89 :  *.  Rape,  violation. 
STURDY,  •tur'-C&j,  *.  A  disease  in  sheep. 
STURDY,   8tuV-d£j,    a.      Hardy,   coarsely  stout; 

strong,  forcible ;  resolute,  obstinate,  brutal. 
Stur'-d<-ly,  ad.  Stoutly  ;  hardUy;  resolutely. 
Stur'-di-ness,  t.  QuaUty  of  being  sturdy. 
STURGEON=8turgt/-5n,  8.  A  large  eatable  fish. 
STURK=sturk,  *.  A  young  ox  or  heifer. 
To  STUTTER=stut'-tcT,  v.  a.  To  stammer. 
Stut'-ter-er,  #.  A  stammerer:  the  old  veib  was   To 
Stmt,  whence  Stutter,  a  stammerer,  but  now  a  stam- 
mering. 
Stut'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  Stammeringly. 
STY=sty,  *.  Pen   for  swine ;  any  place  literally  or 

morally  filthy :  see  also  Stiau. 
To  Sty,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  sty. 
To  STY=8ty,  t>.  rt.  To  soar,  to  ascend.  [Spenser.] 
STYGIAN,  sttd'-j'an,  90:  a.  Pertaining  to  hen, 

or  to  Styx,  one  of  its  fabled  rivers,— hellish,  infernal. 
STYLE=st!lt,  9.  The  ancient  pen,  a  pointed  iron 
used  in  writing  on  tables  of  wax,  with  the  other  end 
flat  tor  making  erasures;  manneT  of  writing  with  re- 
gard to  language ;  and  hence*  manner  of  thinking  and 
of  speaking ;  mode  or  manner  in  any  department  of 
art ;  mode  of  proceeding  peculiar  to  a  court  of  law  ; 
mode  or  manner  in  which  a  person  claims  to  be  ad- 
dressed;  mode  or  reckoning  time,  which  is  either 
Julian  or  Gregorian:  also,  again    recurring  to  the 
primary  meaning,  any  thing  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a 
graver;  the  pin  of  a  dial ;  the  shaft  which  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  pistil  in  a  female  flower. 
To  Style,  v.  a.  To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 
Sty'-lar,  34  :  a.  Belonging  to  the  style  of  a  diaL 
StyMoid,  a.  Resembling  a  style  or  pen. 
STYPTlC^stYr/.tfck,  a.  and  *.  That  stops  bleed- 
ing :— *.  A  medicinal  application  of  astringent  effect. 
Styp-tic'-i-ty,  84,  59  :  t.  Quality  of  stanching  blood. 
SUABLE,  &c— See  under  To  Sue. 
To  SUADE,  gwadi,  145  :  v.  a.  To  persuade.  [Ob»] 
Si/a'-sive,  105 :  a.  Persuasive. 
Swa'-sor-y,  a.  Persuasory. 
To  SUAGE,  swage  v.  a.  To  assuage. 
SUAVITY,  swaV-i-t&j,  145,  92,  105:  #.  Sweet- 
ness to  the  senses,  [obs. ;]  sweetness  to  the  mind 
SUB,  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  under,  below, 
which  occurs  as  a  prefix  in  the  gTeatcr  part  of  the  fol- 
lowiug  words,  in  most  of  which  it  implies  a  subordinate 
degree,  or  some  degree,  sometimes  the  least  possible 
degree  of  that  whicn  the  rest  of  the  word  expresses. 
Some  or  the  words  which  commence  with  the  letters 
aro  not,  however,  compounded  with  the  preposition ; 
aud  many  others  occur  which,  though  originally  com- 
pounded with  it,  have  lost  their  compound  character : 
A        these  will  be  distinguished  from  the  obvious  com- 
pounds, and  also  from  words  which,  though  not  ob- 
vious compounds,  seldom  occur.    It  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  last  letter  in  this  prefix,  as  «  many 
others,  is  often  changed  into  tho  letter  which  begins 
the  next  syllable,  as  In  succumb,  suggest,  suffer,  sum. 
mom,  suppose. 
Sub-ac/-id,  59:  a.  Acid  In  a  subordinate  degree. 
Sub-ac'-rid,  76  :  fl.  Acrid  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
To  Sub-act',  v.  a.  To  bring  under,  to  subdue.  COb*.] 
Sub-ac'-fum,  89  :  *.  Act  of  reducing  to  any  state. 
SUBAH=si'-b^K  *.  (This  word  is  distinct  from 
the  compounds  of  the  Latin  prefix  Sub.)  A  province 
or  viceroyship  in  India. 
Su'-baA-da,  *.  The  governor  of  a  subah. 
SUBALTERN=*suV-5l-tern,  a.  ahd   *.    (See 
Sub.)  Literally,  under  another,— inferior,  subordinate : 
— *.  An  inferior  in  the  armv,  any  officer  below  a  cap- 
tain :  see  also  the  next  word. 
8ub'-al-ter/'-nate,  a.  and  «.  Alternate  or  succeeding 
one  under  another,— succeeding  by  turns,  subordinate : 
—i.  In  logic,  a  particular  proposition  with  relation  to 
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the  universal  proposition  which  has  the  same  matter; 
as,  some  man  is  mortal  with  relation  to  every  mam  is 
mortal;  and  so  also  of  negatives:  the  two  propositions 
thus  related  are  called  Subalterms.  and  the  universal 
with  relation  to  its  subalternate  is  said  to  be  Svb- 
alternant. 
Sub-al'-ter-na'/-/t/>n,  89  :  t.  Act  of  succeeding  by 
course ;  state  of  inferiority ;  relationship  of  subalterns. 
Sub-a'-qpb-ops,  (-kwi-us,  188,   120)  a.  Being 

under  water:  Sub'aquaC'ic  Is  tho  same. 
Sub-as'-tr4L,  a.   Under  the  stars, — terrestrial. 
Sub'-as-trin"-obnt,  a.  Astringent  in  some  degree. 
Sub-BRa'-DLS,  101  :  8.  A  subordinate  beadle. 
Sub-CAh'-bu-RBT-TBD,  a.   Carburetted  in  a   sub- 
ordinate degree. 
Sub'-CE-LRSt/'-WL,    (-yal,   146)    a.    Uuder    the 

heavens. 
Sub-chan'-TEH,  *.  An  under  chanter. 
Sub-CI.a'-VI-^N,  90  :  a.  Situated  under  the  clavicle 

or  collar-bone. 
SuB/-CON-STBL-LA"-riON,  89 :  *.  A  subordinate  or 

secondary  constellation. 
Sub'-CON-TRAC"-TB»,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former 

contract  .       . 

SuB-CON'-TR^-Rr,  a.  and  *.  Contrary  in  an  inferior 
degree:— s.  Smbcontraries,  in  logic,  are  the  particular 
affirmative  and  negative  propositions  with  relation  to 
the  universal  affirmative  and  negative  contraries  above 
them  which  have  the  same  matter;  thus,  some  man  is 
mortal,  and  some  man  is  not  mortal,  are  subcontrancs 
with  relation  to  every  man  is  mortal,  and  no  man  « 
mortal,  which  are  contraries. 
Sub-cor'-DATE,  o.  In  some  degTec  like  a  heart. 
Sub'-CU-Ta"-NE-OCT8,  90  :  a.  Lying  under  the  skin. 
S'JB,-CU-TlC//-V-LilR,  a.  Lying  under  the  scarf-skin. 
Sub-dba'-con,  114  :  #.  A  deacon's  servant. 
Sub-dean',  #.  Vicegerent  of  a  dean. 
Sub-drc'-u-piJS,  101 :  a.  Containing  a  part  under 

the  division  into  ten,— that  is,  one  part  in  ten. 
Sub-den'-ted,  a.  Indented  beneath. 
SuB'-nB-POfl"-rr,  151  :  s.  A  deposit  under  another. 
Sub/-dbr-I-so"-RI-0£/'s,    90,   120 :    a.   Scoffing  or 
ridiculing  in  a  subordinate  degree,  thatis,with  delicacy. 
SuB/-Dl-TiTw-iot78,  (8ub'-d£-tlsh"-us,  90)  a.  Put 
in  an  underhand  way  or  secretly  in  place  of  some- 
thing else. 
To  SuB'-Df-VBR"-8Z-FY,  V.  a.  To  diversify  what  has 

been  diversified. 
7b  Sub'-DI-vidb",  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  divide  a  part 

into  parts:— neu.  To  be  subdivided. 
Siir/-di-vi«"-ion,   (-vfah'-un,  90)  «.    Act  of  sub- 
dividing ;  a  part  arising  from  a  subdividing. 
Sub'-DO-LOPS,  a.  Hidden  under  deceit,  subtle,  sly 
SuB-DOM;-I-NilNT, «.  In   music,  the  note  below  tho 

dominant,  being  the  fourth  above  the  tonic. 
To  Sub-ducr',  or  Sub-duct7,  v.  a.  To  take  away 
from  under ;  to  withdraw;  to  subtract  arithmetically. 
Sub-duc,-/i'on,  89:  «.  Act  of  subducting. 
To  SUBDUE^sub-diU',    189:   v.  a.   To  bring 

under,  to  reduce,  to  conquer  j  to  oppress ;  to  mollify. 
Sub-du'-eT,  «.  He  or  that  which  subdues. 
Sub-due'-ment,  9.  Conquest.  TShaks.] 
SUBDUPLE,  suiy-dit-pl,  101  :  a.    Having  the 
subordinate  relation  which  a  single  number  bears  to 
its  two-fold  multiple,— having  the  relation  of  ona  to 
two,  as  smbduple  proportion:   Stibdu'phcaie,  Subtftf- 
licale,  &c,  are  the  same. 

adjectives.  Having  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  three,  of  one  to 
four,  of  one  to  five,  of  one  to 
nx,  of  one  to  seveu,  of  one 
to  eight,  &c.  :  see  Snbmul- 
tiple. 


Sub'-triple,  81 

Sub-fltfad'-rw-ple, 

Sub-fttin'-tu-ple, 

Sub-se#/-tu-pl<% 

Sub-sep'-tu-ple, 
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bw  w Sub-oc-tu-plr,  &c. 

The  sign  =  is  u*eu  oftcr  mode*  of  •yelling  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  »ouod. 

inish-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un, ».  e.  visio*,  165 :  ftfn,  166:  thfr,  166. 
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Slb-e/-qpji-,  188  :  a.  Just  below,  or  almost  equal 

SUBERlC^sa-beV-Tck,  88:  a.  (This  word  is 
distinct  from  the  compounds  of  the  Latin  prefix  Sub.) 
Pertaining  to  or  extracted  from  cork,  as  suberic  acid. 

Su'-ber-ate,  *.  A  salt  formed  by  suberic  acid  with 
a  base. 

Su'-ber-ovs,  120 :  a.  Corky,  soft,  and  elastic. 

SUBEROSE=aub'-Sr-4c€,  152:  a.  (See  Sub.) 
Appearing  as  if  gnawed  in  a  small  degree. 

Sub-husk',  a.  In  some  degree  dark, — doskish,  brown. 

Sub-QLOb'-U-L^R,  cu  In  some  degree  globular. 

SuB/-HA8-TA//-r/ON,  $.  A  sale  under  the  lance,  that 
is,  a  public  auction,  in  allusion  to  the  Roman  practice. 

Sub-in'-d/-ca"-I70N,  89  :  *.  Indication  by  subor 
dinate  means,  as  by  signs  only. 

Sub'-in-orbs"-S/on,  «.  Secret  entrance. 

Sub'-i-ta"-nb-OP8,  a.  Sudden,  hasty :  Subfitany  is 
the  same :  they  have  only  an  obscure  relation  to  Sub. 

Sub-ja'-cknt,  a.  Lying  under. 

SUBJECT=sury-j«ckt,  a.  and  *.  Placed  or  situ- 
ated under;  living  under  the  dominion  of  another; 
exposed,  liable ;  being  that  on  which  any  action  ope* 
rates: — s.  That  on  which  any  operation,  mental  or 
material,  is  performed,  not  as  a  thing  that  occurs  or 
comes  in  the  way,  but  as  sought  for  and  determined 
upon;  (compare  Object;)  that  in  which  any  thing 
inheres  or  exists;  in  logic,  that  concerning  which 
something  is  affirmed  or  denied ;  in  grammar,  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  leads  or  governs  the  verb ; 
in  another  frequent  sense,  one  who  lives  under  the 
dominion  of  a  ruling  power. 

To  Sub-ject7,  83:  v.  a.  To  put  under;  to  make 
subservient ;  to  expose,  to  make  liable  ;  to  make  ac- 
countable ;  to  make  submissive  ;  to  enslave. 

Sub-ject'-ed,  part,  a.  Put  under. 

Sub-jec'-ftol),  89  :  t.  Act  of  subjecting  or  subduing; 
state  of  being  subjected  or  subdued. 

Sub-jec'-tive,  a.  Relating  to  the  subject ;  (see  Ob- 
jective;) testifying  subjection. 

Sub-jec'-tive-ly,  ad.  In  relation  to  the  subject. 

To  SUB  JOIN  —sub-join',  v.  a.  To  join  or  put 
under,— to  add  afterwards. 

ScB-JU2Vc'-r/ow,  159,89  :  *.  The  act  ot  subjoining; 
the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

Sub-jU-Yc'-TJVR,  105  :  a.    Subjoined  to  something. 

Sub-junc'-tive-mood",  or  Sub-ju«c/-t»ve,  *.  A 
form  of  a  verb  which  fits  it  for  being  subjoined  actually 
or  virtually  to  another  verb.  This  mood  in  the  English 
language,  if  limited  to  the  specific  forms  which  have 
arisen  out  of  a  subjunctive  use  of  verbs,  extends  only 
to  two  tenses  of  the  verb  To  be,  and  only  to  one  tense 
of  all  other  verbs ;  these  forms  are  as  follow :  If  I  be ; 
if  thou  be ;  if  ho  be ;  if  we  be,  &c  I  f  I  were ;  if  thou 
wert;  if  he  were;  if  we  were,  &c.  If  I  love;  if  thou 
love  \  if  he  love ;  if  we  love,  fcc.  The  practical  rule 
for  using  these,  or  the  correspondent  indicative  forms, 
is  as  follows :  In  employing  the  present  teuse,  (so 
called  not  from  its  uniform  meaning,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  preterit  sign  or  inflection.)  if  the  time 
meant  should  really  be  future,  then  use  the  subjunctive 
form,  but  otherwise  the  indicative:  and  in  employing 
what  is  called  the  past  tenso,  if  the  time  meaut  should 
really  be  present,  then  also  use  the  subjunctive  form, 
but  otherwise  the  indicative  :  Thus  as  to  the  present 
tense  (so  called)  we  must  say,"  If  1 6e  there  to-morrow, 
I  will  tell  him."  *•  If  she  love  me  when  we  shall  be 
married,  it  will  be  all  1  expect"  And  thus  as  to  the 
past  tense  (so  called)  wo  must  say,  "  If  I  were  there 
at  this  moment,  1  should  be  happy :"  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  use  the  indicative  forms  in  cases  corre- 
sponding to  the  followiug:  "  If  1  am  here,  it  is  more 
than  I  expected  or  promised  :n  "If  she  horses  me  as 
she  says  she  does,  why  does  she  refuse  me?'*  M  If  I 

^  was  there  last  year,  I  have  quite  forgotten  it.* 

To  Sub'-jimjatb,  109  :  v,  a.  To  bring  under  the 
yoke,  to  bring  under  by  force ;  to  subdue. 

Sub/-ttt*-ga''-/!©n,  *.    A  subduing;  subjection. 


SUB 

Sub'-I.^-nate,  a.    In  some  degree  ua  rather  woody- 

Sub/-j.ap-sa''-r/-.4N,  90 :  a  and  «.  Ik-low  or  »A? 
the  fall ;  relating  to  the  sublapsarian  as  distic^ijsbH 
from  the  supralapsarian  doctrine,  which  are  di&srai 
degrees  or  shades  of  Calvinism,  both  upholding  prrifcpi 
tination  with  regard  to  the  decree*  of  God  mm  the? 
relate  to  man  since  the  fall,  but  the  former  suptxHB&x 
God  only  permitted  the  fltst  man  to  fall  without 
lutely  predetermining  his  fall, — the  latter  nu*  " 
that  *God  had  from  au  eternity  decreed  the  1 
sion  of  Adam :  Sublap'i  try  is  the  same  in  i 
*.  A  sublapsarian  Calvinist. 

Suu-LA'-r/ON,  f.    A    removal    of    something 
was  under  or  connected  with  another  thing. — a  t 
away. 

To  Sub-let',  v.  a.  (irr. — See  To  Let.)  To  sosoVr-isa. 

SoB/-LE-VA/'-r/ON,  89  :  *.    Act  of  raising  on  hi^fc. 

Sub'-li-bra^-RI-^n,  90  :  *.    An  under  libranaa- 

SuB/-UEP-TKl't"-.4NT,  167  :  ».  An  under  lieutewBt 
in  an  artillery  regiment  in  which  are  no  ensigns. 

Suu'-i.f-QA^-r/ON,  89  :  «.  Act  of  binding  underneaA. 

SUBLlME=8ub-lTmt',  a.  and  #.  (This  wmd  k 
related  not  to  Sub,  but  Supra.)  High  in  place ;  hiph  ia 
excellence,  exalted  by  nature ;  high  in  style  or  senti- 
ment ;  lofty,  grand;  elevated  by  joy ;" elevated  sa 
manner: — s.  The  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  beautiful;  the  grand  in  thought 
and  style ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grand  objects  and 
grandeur  in  style. 

Sub-limeMy,  ad.    In  a  sublime  manner. 

Sub-lime'-ness,  «.    Sublimity. 

Sub-lim'-t-ty,  92:  c  State  or  quality  of  being 
sublime. 

To  Sub-lime',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  rise  in  the  cbenuesi 
vessel  by  the  force  of  fire  and  then  to  be  condensed  :— 
act.  To  sublimate* :  in  the  more  general  sense,  to  raise 
on  high ;  to  heighten. 

Sub-lr-ma-blr,  a.    That  may  be  sublimed. 

Sub-li'-ma-ble-oesg,  f.  Quality  of  being  sub 

To  SubMi-mate,  v.  a.    To  raise  [a  solid  i 
into  a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  > 
to  refine,  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

SubMi-mate,  s.  and  a.  The  product  of  a  snblissa- 
tion.  particularly  with  respect  to  quicksilver : — aJj. 
Brought  into -a  state  of  sublimation. 

SubMi-ma"-fion,  89 :  «.    Operation  of  sohlinring. 

SUBLINGUAL,  sub-ling'-gwal,  158,  M5:  «. 
(8ee  Sub.)  Placed  under  the  tongue. 

SuB-Lr/-N^H,  109,34:  a.  Sublunary.  [Milton.] 

SubMu-nar-y,  a.  and  $.  Situated  bexm/A  the 
moon,— earthly,  of  this  world  :— t.  Any  worldly  thing. 

Sub/-lux-a'/-77on,  188,  189:  *.  That  which  is 
almost  a  dislocation, — a  violent  sprain. 

SuB/-M^-RiNK/,,(-reni>  104)  a.  Uviiig  under  the  eea- 

SuB-MAy-iL-L^R-r,  188  :  a.    Being  under  the  Jaw. 

Sub-me'-di-^int,  *.  The  note  between  the  octave  and 
subdominant,  being  the  sixth  or  middle  note. 

To  Suu-MEUOh',  v.  a.  To  put  under  water:  it 
occurs  also  in  a  neuter  sense :  To  Submerse*  is  the  same 

Sub-mer'-won,  (-shun,  147)  «.  A  drowning;  stats 
of  drowning. 

To  Sub-min'-m-tur,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  subserve,  to 
supply :  To  SsosnVif/nife  is  the  same :— new.  To  be 
useful  to. 

Sub-min'-is-trant,  a.    Subservient  [Bacon.) 

Sub-min'-is-tra''-;<on,  89 :  *.    Act  of  supplying. 

Submiss,  Submission,  Submissive,  &c— See  below. 

lb  SUBMIT=8ub-m!t',  v.  a,  and  n.  Literally,  to 
put  under;  to  let  down;  [Dryden;]  to  yield,  with  a 
reciprocal  pronoun ;  to  leave  to  discretion : — aea.  To 
besubjoct;  to  yield. 

Sub-mU'-teT,  #.    One  who  submits. 

Sub-miss',  a.     ubmissive.  [Poet] 

Sub-mus'-ly,  ad.    Submissively. 

S.,h-mia'_a.„«   in*.~    Yielding,  obedient,  hnmble 


«] 


Sub-mis'-give,  105 

The  •cbemee  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

^e/.:gan'.wiv  chary-man  :  pa-p*:!**:  gfcd  :  j'do,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  •,«,*  < 
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ftcmatfe,  171 


Series  of  subordination. 


SUB 

Sub-mis'-siYe-ly,  ad.    With  submission. 

Sub-mis'-si  ve-ncss,  *.   Quality  of  being  submissive. 

Sub-mis'-tton,  (-nrnh'-un,  147)  «.  Act  of  sub- 
mitting;  acknowledgement  of  error  or  of  inferiority; 
obsequiousness,  resignation,  obedience. 

6ub-mui/-t/-pi.B,  101  :  *.  A  number  or  quantity 
which  has  a  geometrical  ratio  to  another  by  being  con- 
tained in  it  a  certain  number  of  times:  one  with  rela- 
tion to  two.  one  with  relation  to  three,  8ec,  are  a  species 
of  submultiples ;  (see  Subduple,  & c. :)  so  also  /  it  a 
submultiplc  of  56,  being  contained  in  it  eight  times. 

Sub-NA8,-cbnt,  a.    Growing  underneath. 

Sub-nor'-M^l,  9.    A  lino  uuder  a  perpendicular.       < 

Sub-NUbV,  a.     Nearly  bare,  as  of  leaves. 

Suii'-OB-8CLRB"-Lr,  ad.  Somewhat  obscurely. 

Slb-oc'-tavb,  a.    Suboctople :  see  under  Subduple. 

Sub-ocZ-u-l^k,  a.    Being  under  the  eye. 

Sub/-or-bic//-U-I^IR,  a.    Almost  circular. 

Sub-or'-dj-natb,  a.  and  8.  Inferior  in  order  or 
rank;  descending  in  a  regular  series:—*.  Inferior 
person;  one  of  a  descent  in  a  regular  series. 

To  Sub-or/-di-nate,  v.  a.    To  make  subordinate. 

Sub-or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.    With  subordination. 

Sub-or/-d»-na/'-/ton,  89  :  s.  State  of  being  sub- 
ordinate ;  a  series  regularly  descending;  place  of  rauk. 

Su  b-or'-di'-nan-cy,  1 

Sub-or/-d*-na-cy,    J    * 

To  SUBORN =sub-orn',  37:  v.  a.  To  procure 
in  an  underhand  manner,  by  secret  collusion  or  by 
indiiect  means ;  to  procure  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  perjury. 

Sub-or'-ner,  #.    One  that  suborns. 

Sur/-or-na"-/»n,  89  :  s.  Act  or  crime  of  suborning. 

Sub-cZ-vatb,  a.    Almost  in  form  of  an  egg. 

StB-pot'-N^,  (coUoq.  aup-pe'-nd,  143)  103:  #. 
"  Under  penalty,"  the  name  of  a  writ  fiom  words  used 
in  it,  by  which  a  person  is  commanded  to  attend  in  a 
court 

To  SuA-pce'-na,  v.  a.    To  serve  with  a  subpeena. 

Su6-p<B,-naexl,(-uatd=n£d,  119)  part.  Summoned. 

Sub-pri'-or,  38  :  8.    A  priors  vicegerent.  « 

Sub-qimi/-iiatb,  (-kw6d'-rati)  a.    Nearly  squaie. 

Sibquadrupi.b,  Subquintcplb. — See  Subduple. 

Sub-ra'-mops,  a.    Branchy  but  in  a  small  degrte. 

Sub-rec'-TOR,  «.    A  rector's  vicegerent. 

SuB-RBP'-r/ON,  89  :  8.  Literally,  a  creeping  under, 
— the  act  of  obtaining  by  unfair  means. 

Sub'-rep-ti/"-iOMB,  90  :  a. — See  Surreptitious. 

To  SUBROGATE,  &C. — See  To  Surrogate,  &c. 

Slb'-ro-tund",  a.    All  but  round,  nearly  round. 

Sub'-S^-I.INb",  a.     In  some  degree  salt. 

Sub'-s^lt,  (-sawlt,  112)  #.  That  which  is  below 
the  usual  condition  of  a  salt, — a  salt  with  less  add 
than  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  its  radicals. 

Sub-scap,-u-l^r,  a.  The  epithet  of  an  artery  which 
is  under  the  scapula. 

To  SUBSCRIBE=sur>scribt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
give  consent  to  by  underrcritxng  the  name ;  to  attest  by 
writing  the  name;  anciently,  to  submit: — neu.  To 
give  consent ;  to  promise  with  others  a  stipulated  com- 
mon sum  for  the  promotion  of  au  uudertaking;  some- 
times, though  not  correctly-  to  pay  the  sum. 

Sub-acri'-brr,  *.    One  who  subscribes. 

Subscript,  *.    Something  underwritten.  [Bentley.j 

Sub-scrip'-fion,  89 :  *.  Something  underwritten  ; 
signature  j  consent  or  attestation  by  signature ;  con- 
tribution to  an  undertaking,  sometimes  the  money  paid : 
it  occurs  in  Shakspeare  for  submission,  obedience. 

SuB-SEc'-r/ON,  89  :  8.    Section  or  a  section. 

Sub-sbcZ-u-t/vb,  105  :  a.    Following  in  train. 

Sub'-*e-fluent.  188  :  a.    Following,  not  preceding. 

SuW-Be-quent-]y,  ad.    So  as  to  follow  in  train. 


SUB 

Sub'-ae-^Mence,  *.    State  of  being  subsequent. 

To  Sub-serve',  v.  a.    To  serve  subordinately. 

Sub-set7- vi-ent,  90:  a.     I nstrumentally  useful. 

Sub-ter'-vi*ent-ly,  ad.     In  a  subservient  manser. 

Sub-ser'-vi-ence,  ».  Instrumental  fitness,  use,  or 
operation:  Subser'rienci/  is  the  same. 

Sub-ses'-sii.e,  105:  a.  Almost  senile,  having  very 
short  footstalks.  [Botany.] 

Subsbxtupi.b. — See  under  Subduple. 

To  Sub-side',  r.  n.  To  settle  or  tend  downwards,  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  as  lees ;  to  sink;  to  fall  to  rest;  to 
abate. 

Sub  si'-dence,  Sub-si'-den-cy,  t.  Act  of  sinking. 
as  lees;  or  as  land  or  buildings. 

SuB'-8M>y,  105:  *.  Literally,  a  sitting  under  or 
near, — a  lending  of  help,  always  understood  of  money ; 
formerly,  a  tax  paid  to  the  king ;  at  present,  a  sum 
paid  by  one  state  to  another  for  services  performed  or 
promised. 

To  Sub'-si-diie,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  a  subsidy. 

Sub-sid'-mr-y,  90 :  a.  and  *.  Aiding,  assisting  i 
furnishing  supplies  :— *.  An  assistant 

To  Sub-8/gn',  (-sine,  139, 157)  v.  a.  To  sign  under. 

To  SUBSIST=sub-cT$t',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be,  to 
have  exiitence ;  to  have  means  of  living ;  to  inhere: — 
act.  To  feed,  to  maintain. 

Sub-sist'-ent,  a.    Having  being,  inherent. 

Sub-sist'-ence,  #.  State  of  being  subsistent,  inherence: 
Subsist' 'enct/  i*  the  same. 

f^->  See  Subsoil  and  Su/ttpecies  hereafter 

Sub'-st^ncb,  «.  That  which  is  subsistent  or  has  real 
being,  as  distinct  from  that  which  has  only  meta- 
physical existence ;  that  which  supports  accidents;  the 
essential  part ;  in  a  popular  sense,  body,  that  which 
is  solid, — that  which  is  palpable ;  wealth,  means  of  life. 

Sub'-stan-ttve,  105:  a.  and  *.  Betokening  exist- 
ence, as  a  verb  substantive,  (e.g.To  be :)  not  adjective, 
as  a  noun  substantive  ;  Bacon  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
depending  on  itself;  it  occurs  also  in  the  tense  of 
solid: — s.  A  noun  substantive,  or  a  *ord  fitted  to  stand 
by  itself  as  the  subject  of  a  verb,  and  not  necessarily 
presumed  to  be  connected  in  a  sentence  with  any  other 
part  of  speech  than  the  verb. 

Sul/-gtan-tive-ly,  ad.  In  substance;  essentially;  iu 
grammar,  as  a  substantive. 

Sub-8tan'-/wl,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  and  $.  Real, 
actually  existing;  corporeal,  solid;  strong,  stout, 
bulky  ;  possessed  of  substance  in  the  seuse  of  means 
of  life,  responsible,  moderately  wealthy :— «.  pi.  Sub- 
stan'tials,  essential  ports. 

Sul>8tan'-/»al-ly,  ad.  With  reality  of  existence; 
strongly;  truly;  with  competent  wealth. 

Sub-8tan'-/?al-ness,  #.     State  of  being  substantial. 

Sub-stan'-/i-al"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.   Substantialness. 

To  Sub-fitan'-/t-ate,  r.  a.  To  make  10  exist ;  to 
establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence. 

To  Sub'-stz-tutk,  v.  a.    To  put  in  place  of  another. 

Sub'-sti-tute,  8.    One'  put  in  place  of  another. 

Sub/-8t*-ta"-/toii,  89  :  8.  Act  of  substituting ;  state 
of  being  substituted. 

SUB.-— See  in  its  pUce. 

Sus'-SOfl.,  «.  The  soil  under  the  superficial  soil, 
being  between  it  and  a  base  or  stratum  still  lower. 

Sub-spe'-cj-es,  (-sh£-e*z)  «.    Subordinate  species. 

SUBSTANCE,  &C. — See  in  the  previous  class. 

To  Substract,  SuBSTRACTlON.-See  To  Subtract, &c. 

Sub-stra'-tum,  #.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread 
uuder;  a  layer  of  earth  under  another;  basis. 

Sur-struc'-t/on,  89  :  «.    A  building  under. 

Sub-stru</-/tfre,  147:  *.    A  foundation. 

Sub'-styi.e,  8.  Line  under  the  style  of  a  dial;  also 
called  the  substy'lar  line. 

Sub-suiZ-phatb,  (-fatt,  163)  8.  That  which,  by 
having  an  excess  of  the  base,  is  not  quite  a  sulphate. 


The  signs: is  used  after  modes  of  »|*lllng  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mish-un,  t.  c.  mission,  165  :  vizh-uD,  i.  e.  vision,  165:  th\n,  166  :  th$n,  166. 
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Si*B-8trt/-T0R-r,  a.  Leaping  as  from  under  tome- 
thing,  that  i»,  suddenly  or  by  start  a. 

Sub-siil'-tor-i-Iy,  ad.  Startingly  ;  convulsively. 

To  Sub-sums',  v.  a.  To  assume  as  following  from 
under,  or  by  consequence  of  what  precedes. 

Sub-tah'-qent,  s.  The  part  of  the  axis  coutoincd 
between  the  ordinate  and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same 
point  in  a  curve. 

To  Sub-tbni/,  v.  a.  To  stretch  or  extend  under 
Sub- tense7,  153  :  #.  Tliat  which  extends  under,  par- 
ticularly tlic  chord  of  an  arc. 
Sub-tep'-id,  a.  Tepid  in  a  moderate  degree. 
Sub'-teu,  Another  form  of  the  prefix  Sub, 
Sub-ter'-flw-ent,  Sub-ter/-fl«-0i»,  109:  a.  Flow- 

ing  or  running  under. 
SurY-ter-fuge,   #.  That  to  which  a   person  flics  for 

concealment,— a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  trick. 
Sub'-TBU-ranb,  #.  (Compound  of  Sub.  not  Subter  ) 
A  subterraneous  structure :  Brown  u*eaSub'terr<m"itp. 
Sub'-ter-ra''-ne-an,  Sub'-ter-ra"-ne-oi«,  90 :  a 
Being  under  the  surface  or  the  earth:  Sub' terra" nml 
and  bubrterrmy,  which  had  the  same  meaning,  are 
quite  disused:  the  last  is  used  substantively  by  Bacon 
SUBTILE,   subtil,    105:  a.    Thin,   fine,    rare;' 
piercing,  acute ;  hence,  cunning,  sly  ;  but  in  this  de- 
rivative sense  the  pronunciation    is   different:    see 
Subtle  below. 
Sub'-tile-ly,  aa.  Thinly,  finely :  in  other  senses  the 

pronunciation  is  different :  see  Subtly  below. 
Sub'-tile-ness,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  subtile  • 

see  also  Subtleness. 
SuV-til-ty,  *.  Subtileness :  see  also  Subtlety. 
Sub-til'-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Subtileness. 
To  Sury-til-ize,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  thin  or  fine  : 
to  spin  into  too  great  nicety  :-*«,.  To  refine  in  argu- 
ment: as  an  active  verb,  with  the  literal  meaning 
Harvey  uses  To  Subhl'iate.  and  Boyle  the  correspond 
ent  noun,  Subtifia"tiun.  l 

Sub':til-i^zaff./i0n,89:  #.  Act  of  making  subtile: 

slate  or  being  subtile  ;  over  refinement. 
SuV-ti.*,  (8uf-tl,  157,  101)  a.  Sly,  artful,  cwi- 
ning:  such  is  now  the  mode  of  writing  Subti/e  when 
It  has  this  meaning;  and  such  is  the  pronunciation 
thlThere"  **  °r,ginal  »l>elHnG' when  «»  meauing  is' 
SuP-tljsaat  Artlully:  Subtile/;,  has  the  same  pro- 
nunclatiou  when  it  has  the  same  meo  ning. 

*  r^r"688'  Su6'"t,'-t^  *•  Artfulness  cunning: 
totbUienesi  and  Sub'tilty  -have  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion when  they  have  the  same  meaning 

To  SUBTRACT=8ub-tK[ckt',  „.  a.  To  take  from 
under,  to  deduct. 

Sub-trac'-ter,  #.  He  or  that  which  subtracts. 

Sub-trac'-tive,  105  :  a.  Tending  to  subtract. 

Sub-trac'-Zion,  89  :  ,.  The  act  of  taking  a  small  from 


sue 

Sub'-vkn-ta/'-ne-oub,  90:  *.  Produced  under  a. 

effect  of  wind.-windy;  addle.  [BiwnO      ^^ 
Sub-ven'-wow,  89  :  t.  A  coming  under  • 
roSuB-VBRy,  v.  a.  To  overthrow  from'  _««.  , 

from  the  foundation  ;  to  overturn;  to  destror  :  Tm  &L. 

verte*  is  used  only  by  old  authors.         nfXUJ  '  ***•#- 
Sub-ver'-kT,  *.  Ovcrthrower,  destroyer 
Sub-ver'-sive,  r-civ,  105)  a.  Tending  to  deetn* 
Sub-ve^on,  (-shun,  147)  ,.  Over^rowT^ 
Sub'-work-ieh,  141,  36  :  *.  Subordinate  helper 
SUCCEDANEUM=8uck'^-da''-ne-um  Vrs« 

Sut^a^e-™,  120:  a.  Used  «s a ^M^dane-a. 

To  Sucmjbed',  v.  it.  and  a.  To  cosne  into  the  »fc» 
•  tfan?wr;  to  ftdlw»«k  in  order:  DrvdeTL^ 
literally  for  to  go  under  :-*,*.  To  followTtobe  ^ 
quent  or  consequent  to:  see  also  the  followia*  c£T^ 
Suc-ceed'-er,  #.  One  that  succeeds 
SucW-stve,  105  :  o.  Following  in   order  -  i.  * 

authors,  inherited  by  succession. 
Suc-ces'-si  ve-W,  wL  In  unbroken  order 
Suc-cej'-W  (-cesh'-un,  147)**.  Coweeatimo, 
afollowingof  things  in  order;  the^w^^^SS^T 
lectively  Siat  follow  in  order  alinew-l£*^!£ 
of  succeeding:  Saccest  in  the  san?e  sSsVk^^* 
8!C!£»  * 1 :  ..  One  that  follows  in  £*£> 


u     --   —  -  >  ~ v  •  ••  ^"«  uh»  iouows  in  the  n 
«£?TW? °  MO?e[ :  correlative to erwfaeesasxl 


-    __  *  7'  . — .         *«vu«i.vi  uiKiug  a  smau  iro 

a  greater  part;  in  law,  a  withholding  of  some  right 

bub-tra-hend,  «.  Tlio  number  to  be  subtracted  or 
taken  out  of  another. 

Sub'-trz-fid,  a.  In  some  degree  triOd.  [Bol.] 

SUBTRIPLB,  SUBTRIPLICATB.— See  Subduple    &c 

SUBULATE=8u'-bA-lat<,a.  (This  i.  not  a  com- 
pound  or  Sub.)  Shaped  like  an  awl.  [Bot.] 

SUBURB-sub'-urb,  #.  (See  Sub.)  That  territory 
or  district  which  is  under  but  without  the  walls  of  the 

fcutpaT  yUSe<!inthe  plUfal:  lhe  C0D^»- 

Sub-ur'-ban,   a.  Inhabiting  or  being  in    the   sub- 

nrbs ;  Subfbial  and  Subur-bian  are  less  used. 

!«r-urbed,U4:  «•  Bordering  on  a  suburb.  [Carew.] 

Sub-ur'-bi^-n-an,  90:  a.  An  epithet  of  those 

Jtr«^  °c  JSLw,ltef?  ^POMd  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Rome :  Submr  bunry  is  the  same. 

8un'-V^R,"-K-Tr,  84,  105:  #.  Subordinate  variety. 


^.  i ,;  w"~  "*  mv  mwua  over  wnich 

relaxes  its  sway  in  favour  of  the  more  i 
ceutnatiou :  see  Prin.  86.  ^^ 

7lSUCCEED«8Uck-8e«d',  v.n.  PrJn-riK  s»  « 

ow  sc.ee  above  with  Succedan^m:)!^^^^ 
Jut  distinct  sense,  to  obtain  oi^  w4,  to  c^Tl^ 
desired  effect,  to  have  a  prosperous  issae :  DrSi  fJ 
others  of  about  the  same  date  use TacJiSEu  *S 
sense  of  to  make  prosperous.  y  m  lbt 

SucW-f«| I    117:  a.  Pn-penx^.  fertmi,te. 
buc-cess'-fttl-nes.,  ,.  State  ofbeing  me^mtuL 

SUCCIFEROUS,  .JJefcrfMiwai*  Y^«« 

SUCCINCT,  guck-dngki',   158;    7  ^17" 

tucked  or  firded  »,.:  h.^.  ,hoi  c^^";  ^T"-'1 

Suc-cwct'-ness,  «.  Brnit,.  conciwneM. 

or  drawn  from  .mbcr;  u  ...cdnic .cM.  *"*"*"*  " 
Snc'-c-now,  120:  «.  Perlatain,  u^b., 
Sue  -ci-nate,  ».  A  nit  from  .accmic  «d- 


^  «?^A,8m  k°-r-^  129:  *  ^  —~ 
7o   SUCCOUR,  suc'-kar,  120,  40-  r  m.  t. 

oatf-cwr,  «.  A.d ;  perwi.  or  thing.  th»t  aid. 
Suc-ttwr-CT,,.  Helper.  nwirtMt.  reliere,. 
Inon,m,efo'  ,\WU'r'  *•«-«•  «  help. 
SUCCUBUS=Suck'-i.bus,  [Latl  ..   a  „ 

tldd        UMB=SUC-kiimb''  •»•   To   riuJ,,  w 
SCCCUSS  ION,  euc-kuah'-iin,  147  • ,  a  A.* w 

SUCH=8utch,  a.  aod  ^r<,».  Of  U»i  k,od,  „,  ^ 


T""  •<•»«•  entir..Mdlti.pri«>lpl«t.wi1kb  lb.  «amk—  .._    '     '.         '"***  °' 


&C,JSMrf^|7| 


SUF 

like  kind;  the  Mine  that;  (it  is  frequently  followed 
by  a*;)  the  same  ;  as  specified:  it  becomes  a  pronoun 
by  the  ellipsis  of  a  substantive :  Such  and  such  is  a 
phrase  used  in  reference  to  a  person  or  place  of  a  cer- 
tain kind. 
To  SUCK*SUCk,  v.a.  and*.  To  draw  in  with  the 
mouth ;  to  draw  milk   from  the  mouth  j   to  draw  or 
drain ;  to  imbibe ;  to  inhale :— jw*.  To  draw,  to  imbibe ; 
to  draw  the  breast. 
Suck>  *.  Act  of  sucking  ;  milk;  anciently,  juice. 
Suck'-er,  ».  He  or  that  which  sucks;  the  embolus  of 
a  pump;  a  pipe  used  in  sucking :  the  shoot  of  a  plant, 
so  called  perhaps  from  drawiug  its  nourishment  from 
the  stem. 
Suck'-et,  8.  A  dissolving  sweetmeat. 
Suck"-ing-bot'-tlr,  «.  A  bottle  in  lieu  of  the  breast. 
To  SucMck,  101  :  v.a.  To  nurse  at  the  breast. 
Suc'-klr,  t.  A  teat,  a  dug. 
Suck'-ling,  J.  A  young  child  or  other  creature  yet  fed 

only  by  the  mother's  milk. 
Suc'-Z/'on,  «.  Act  of  sucking. 
Su-oes'-CBNT,  a.  Relating  to  racking.  [Paley.] 
SUDATORY,    Bu'-da-tor-&j,    129:    a.  and  t. 

Sweating:— s.  A  sweating-bath ;  a  hot-house. 
Su'-dar-£,  «.  Pocket-handkerchief.  [Obs] 
Su-da'-Zion,  89  :  «.  A  sweating. 
Su'-dor-«/s,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  sweat  [Brown.] 
Su'-d-jr-iF-ic,  87  :  a.  and  ».  Causing  sweat : — *. 

A  medicine  promoting  sweat. 
SUDDEN =rsud'-dSn,  14:  a.  and  *.  Happening 
without  notice,  coming  unexpectedly  :  in  old  authors, 
rash,  precipitate:— i.  [Obs.]  Any  unexpected  occur- 
rence: On  a  sudden,  suddenly. 
Sud'-den-ly,  ail.  Unexpectedly ;  hastily. 
Slld'-den-lies8,  9.  State  of  being  sudden. 
SUDORIFIC,  SUDOROUS.— See  with  Sudatory. 
SUDS,  siidz,  143  :  *.  Alixivium  of  soap  and  water : 

To  be  in  the  mds,  to  be  in  difficulty, 
s}^  Webster  considers  this  to  be  a  noun  singular :  of 
this  there  are  no  authorities  in  proof,  and  common  use 
makes  it  plural. 
To  SUE=sii,  189  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  follow  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaiuiug  some  claim  or  some  legal  redress ; 
to  gain  by  legal  procedure  ;  to  follow :  To  sue  out,  to 
petition  for,  and  take  out  or  obtain,  as  a  writ  or  a  par- 
don .—neu.  To  make  legal  claim ;  to  entreat,  to  petition. 
Su'-fl-bU,  a.  That  may  be  sued  ;  hence,  Su'abW'ittj. 
SUET=su'-€t,  14  :  *.  Hard  fat,  as  near  the  kidneys. 
Su'-et-y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like  suet. 
To  SUFFER^suP-iVr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  midergo, 
to  bear,  to  feel  with  sense  of  pain }  to  support,  not  to 
sink  under ;  to  allow,  not  to  hinder ;  to  be  affected  by : 
neu.   To  undergo  pain,  inconvenience,  or  punish- 
ment; to  be  injured. 
Suf'-fer-er,  t.  One  who  suffers;  one  who  permits. 
Suf'-fer-ing,  s.  Pain  Buffered. 
SuF-fer-ing-ly,  ad.  With  pain. 
SuF-fer-a-bl*,  a.  Endurable  ;  allowable. 
SuF-fer-a-bly,  ad.  Tolerably ;  so  as  to  be  endured. 
SuF-fer-ance,  12 :  *.  Pain,  Inconvenience,  misery  ; 

patience,  moderation ;  toleration,  permission. 
To  SUFFICE,  suf-fiz*',  137 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be 
enough,  to  be  sufficient,  to  be  equal  to  the  end :— act. 
To  satisfy,  to  supply. 
Suf'-fi-*ance,  (-zance,  151)  *.  Plenty.  [Spenser.] 
SUF-Fltf-ZENT,   (-flsh'-Snt,  147)   a.   Equal   to  an 
end;   enough,  competent;   qualified   by   fortune  or 
otherwise. 
Suf-fiV-ient-ly,  ad'  To  a  sufficient  degree. 
Stlf-fiY-t>n-cy,  *.   State  of  being  sufficient ;  compe- 

tence,  adequacy ;  self  sufficiency  or  conceit 
To  SUFFIX,  suf-ficks',  v.a.  To  add,  as  a  letter. 


SUI 

To  SUFFLAM1NATE,  Buf-flam'4-nak,  v.* 

To  stop,  to  stay,  to  impede.  [Barrow.] 
SUFFLATION,  suf-Oa'-ahun,  «.  A  blowing  up. 
To    SUFFOCATE=8uf/-f&-caU,  v.  a.  To  choke 

by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 
Suf-fo-cate,  a.  Suffocated.  [Shaks.J 
Suf '-fo-ca'-tingt  part.  a.  Stifling. 
SuF-fo-ca'-ting-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  suffocate. 
SuF'-fo-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  choke. 
SuF-fo-ca^-Zton,  f.  The   act  of  choking;    state  of 

being  choked. 
SUFFRAGAN,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 
SUFFRAGE=»uF-frage,  s.  Originally,  the  knee- 
joint  of  a  beast,  and  hence,  support,  aid ;  more  com- 
monly, a  vote  or  voice  on  a  controverted  point ;  in  a 
special  sense,  the  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in 
prayer. 
To  SuF-faf-gate,  v.  a.  To  agree  with.  [Hale.] 
SuF'-fro-ga'-tor,  *.  A  favourer ;  a  voter  for  one. 
SuF-fra-gant,  a.  and  «.  Assisting  :— #.  An  assistant. 
SuF-fro-gan,  *.  Properly,  an   assistant  bishop,  but 

commonly,  a  bishop  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 
Suf-frao'-i-noOT,  (-friUl'-g^-nus,  92)  a.  Belong- 

iug  to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts.  [Brown.] 
SUFFRUTICOUS,  suf-froB'-ti-cuB,  109,  120: 

a.  (See  Sub.)  Under  shrubby,  or  part  shrubby. 
To  SUFFUMIGATE,  suf-fu'-mi-gAte,  v.  a.  (See 
Sub.)  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to  the  under  or  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  as  in  medicine:  hence  SuJTumi- 
gaiion. 
SuF-fu-mige,  103  :  *.  A  medical  fume.  [Harvey.] 
To  SUFFUSE,   suf-fuV,  137:  v.a.  To  spread 
over  with  something  expansible,  as  a  vaponr  or  tincture. 
Suf-fu'-*ion,   (-zhun,   147)    «.    Act  of  suffusing; 

that  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 
SUG=8Ug,  *•  A  small  kind  of  worm. 
SUGAR,  sh<J6g/-ar,  149,  34 :  s.  A  constituent  of 
many  plants,  but  specially,  the  native  salt  of  the  sugar- 
cane obtained  by  the  evaporation  and  expression  of  its 
jnice:  Sugar  of  lead  is  a  name  in  pharmacy  for  add 
of  lead. 
lb  Swg'-ar,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  sugar. 
Swg'-ar-y,  a.  Sweet ;  fond  of  sugar. 
tin  The  compounds  are  Sug,arcan"dt/,  (sugar  crystal- 
ltied;)    Su far-cane' ;    Sug"ar-house' ;    Sugar-loaf; 
Sug"ar-milr;  Sug'far-plum' ;  &c 
SUGESCENT.— See  under  To  Suck. 
To  SUGGEST,  sud-gest',  143  :  v.  a.  To  hint,  to 
intimate,  to  insinuate  good  or  ill :  in  obsolete  senses,  to 
seduce  or  draw  to  ill ;  to  tell  privately. 
Su<jr-ge8t'-er,  #.  One  that  reminds  another. 
Siw-gest'-ion,    (-gSst'-ytfn,   coUoq.    g&st'-sliun, 
14?:)  *.  Private  hint,  intimation    secret  notification  j 
secret  incitement. 
Su^-gest'-i've,  105  :  a.  Containing  a  hint. 
To  SUGGILATE,  sud'-gil-afc,   v.  a.    To  beat 
black  and  blue:  hence  occurs  To  Sttggil,  (to  defame.) 
Suy-gil-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  A  black  and  blue  mark. 
SUICIDE,  su'-i-Cldi,  *.  Self-murder;  a  self-mur- 

derer. 
Su"-i-ci'-dol,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  suicide. 
SUILLAGE,su'-il-lag4,*.  Drain  of  filth.  [Obs.] 
SUING— su'-ing,  *.  A  soaking  through.  [Bacon.] 
SUlT=su\t,  *.  (See  To  Suo.)  A  suing,  a  petition,  an 
entreaty;  courtship;    anciently,  a  pursuit;   in  law, 
prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal,  ns  a  civil  suit, 
a  criminal  suit,  a  suit  in  chancery :  To  bring  suit  was 
ancientlv  to  bring  followers  or  witnesses;  (Seo  Suit  in 
the  ncxt'class:)  at  present,  To  bring  a  suit  is  to  instl 
tute  an  action. 
Suilf-oT,  38  :  s.  One  who  sues ;  a  wooer. 
Swi'-tress,  «.  A  female  suitor. 


Svv'-yiX,  83  :  *.  Letter  or  syllable  added  to  a  word. 

The  sign  =  Is  u»«d  aftsr  mods*  or  •petllog  Ihst  bats  no  irregularity  of  soood. 

Consonanls:  mlsh-un,  i.  e.  miuion,  165 :  vUh-un,  i.  c.  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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SUIT=8U\t, #.  A  following;  hence,  in  old  writers, 
consecution,  succession,  series ;  a  retinue,  a  company 
followiug,  but  in  this  sense  the  French  form.  Suite,  is 
used,  which  see  luwer ;  derivatively,  a  set  of  things 
which  follow  or  belong  to  each  other,  as  of  armour,  or 
of  clothes :  Suit  and  service,  in  feudal  law,  is  the  duty 
of  feudatories  to  attend  the  court  of  their  lord;  and 
Suit -court  is  the  court  to  which  they  owe  attendance. 
To  Stilt,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  follow  as  a  part  of,  to  be- 
long to,  to  be  fitted  to ;  to  lit,  to  adapt  to ;  to  dress, 
to  clothe  :—  neu.  To  agree,  to  accord. 

SwiV-a-bie,  a.  Fitting,  according,  agreeing. 

SwiV-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  suitable  manner. 

Stttt'-a-ble-ness,  *.  Fitness,  agrceableness. 

St/iTK,  (sooet/,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  Consecution,  regular 
set ;  retinue,  company. 

SULCATED=sul'-c<!-ted,  a.  Furrowed. 

lb  SULK=suIk,  v.  n.  To  be  sullen.  [Colloq.] 

Sul'-ky,  a.  Fitfully  sullen  ;  morose. 

Sul'-kt-ly,  ad.  In  a  sulky  manner. 

Sul'-kt'-nees, ».  Fitful  sallenness. 

SULLEN=8ul'-len,  a.  and  «.  Gloomily  angry 
and  silent;  dismal,  sorrowful ;  obstinate;  mischievous: 
—i.pl.  Sullens,  [Burlesque,]  a  fit  of  sullenness. 

Sul'-fen-ly,  ad.  In  a  sullen  manner. 

Sul'-len-ness,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  sullen. 

To  SULLY,  sul'-l£\j,  t>.  a.  To  soil,  to  spot. 

Sul'-ly,  *.  Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 

Sul'-li-age,  *.   Filth  ;   pollution.   [Disused.] 

SULPHATE,  SULPHITE,  &c— See  below. 

SULPHUR,  sul'-fur.  163,  40:  s.  Brimsione. 
which,  when  pure,  is  an  undecompoundcd  substance, 
acidiftable  and  combustible,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

SuY-phuT-y,  a.  Partaking  of  sulphur. 

Sul'-pftur-ous,  a.  Like  sulphur;  containing  sulphur: 
Sulphurous  acid  is  an  acid  not  fully  saturated  with 
oxygen. 

Sul-pAur'-ic,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  sulphur:  SW- 
phuric  acid  is  an  acid  fully  saturated  with  oxygen. 

Sul-/>Au'-re-ous,  90,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  or  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur. 

Sul-/>Au'-re-ot/s-ly,  ad.  In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

SuI-pAu'-re-ottt-ness,  «.  State  of  being  sulphureous, 

SuK-/>Aate,  s.  A  salt  which  is  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  base :  hence,  Sulphat'ic,  (a.) 

Sul'-pAite,  *.  A  salt  which  is  a  compound   c 
phurous  acid  with  a  base. 

To  Sul'-pAur-ate,  v.  a.  To  combine  with  sulphur : 
it  also  occurs  in  old  authors  as  au  adjective. 

Sul'-/>Aur-a"-/i'on,  *.  Act  of  anointing  with  sulphur. 

Sul  -pku'Tet,  $.  A  combination  of  sulphur  having  no 
sensible  properties  of  an  add. 

Sul"-pAu-rer-ted,  a.  Holding  sulphur  in  solution, 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

•Sr*  Of  the  compounds,  Sulphur-wort'  is  a  plant,  the 
same  as  hog's-fcnnel:  there  are  also  some  compounded 
names  used  in  chemistry,  as  Sufpho-ct/an"ic,  Sufpho- 
naphthaV'ic,  Sul'pho-vf'nic,  (epithets  of  acids  j )  Sul- 
pha'to-tricar"bonate,  (a  mineral  consisting  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lead ;)  &c. 

SULTAN=suI'-tan,  a.  The  Turkish  emperor. 

Sul'-tan-eas,  9.  Queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 

Sul'-tan-ry,  «.  An  eastern  empire. 

Sul-to'-na,  (-&-n&,  97)  #.  A  sultaness. 

uW  Sultan  -flower  is  a  plant. 

SULTRY,  sul'-tr&j,  105:  a.  Hot  and  dose. 

Sul'-tri-new,  #.  State  of  being  sultry. 

SUM-=8Um,  *.  Aggregate  of  many  particulars; 
quantity  of  money ;  the  whole  abstracted,  com- 
pendium, abridgement ;  amount;  height, completion. 

'lb   Sum,  v.  a.  To  collect  into  a  total ;  sometimes 
with  up  emphaticalt    to  compute;  to  comprise;  in 
The  Hbrnw  entire,  and  the  principles  to  wfa 

Fowth:  gaV-way.  chap'-man:  pd-p&':  Hta: 


ompound  of  snl- 


fakonry,  to  have  all  the  feathers  grown,  as  a  vinsj  fH 
summed. 

Sum'-mer,  *.  One  who  sums;  also,  something  tin: 
supports  or  keeps  together;  hence,  the  stoie  «m  i 
pillar  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  cross  rank ;  sn.- 
principal  beam  of  a  floor;  a  lintel. 

Sum'-mist,  s.  One  who  forms  an  abridgement. 

Sum '-less,  a.  Not  to  be  computed. 

Sum'-m^r-t,  129:  a.  and  s.  Compendious  or  coe- 
taining  the  sum ;  hence,  short,  brief: — e.  Compendia**. 

Sura'-mar-t-ly,a<*'.  Briefly,  the  shortest  way. 

SUMACH,  su'-mick,  eoiioq.  Sho^-mack,  1-1  J. 
f.  A  plant ;  a  powder  used  in  dyeing  obtained  tea  the 
plant. 

SUMMER=sum'-m*r,  «.  (See  also  under  9ns*/ 
The  season  of  the  year  astronomically  begiantag 
June  SI  and  ending  September  23,  bat  popalarty  eoss- 
prising  May,  June,  aud  July. 

To  Sum'-mer,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pass  the  summer: — 
act  [Shaks.]  To  keep  warm. 

•ST*  The  compounds  are  Sum'mer-coU,  (the  undala&g 
state  of  the  air  near  the  ground  when  heated ;)  &■"- 
mer  fal'low,  (land  lying  bare  in  summer ;}  To  &»"- 
tner-faTlow,  (to  plough  in  summer ;)  crm  nun  fcmui*. 
(cither  a  country  residence,  or  an  ornamental  shed 
in  o  garden  ;)  Jkc:  for  SuMMEasET,  see  Somerset. 

SUMMiT=8Um'-mTt,   *.  The  top;  utmost  heigfet. 

Sum'-mit-y,  *.  Height  or  top  of  any  thing.   [ SwHC 

To  SUMMON=sum'-mon,  18:  v.  <*.  To  cab 
with  authority;  to  cite ;  to  exdte,  with  up.  emphalicaL 

Sum'-mon-eT,  s.  One  who  cites :   compare  Somner. 

SustZ-mons,  143 :  *.  sing.  A  sitmmaneas,  ("  the* 
art  admonished,"  See.  ;)  a  citation  :  from  this  noon  is 
ignorantly  formed  To  Summons,  often  incorrectly  osed 
for  the  proper  verb  above. 

SUMP=8timp,  *.  Primarily,  a  marsh;  henee  ap- 
plied to  a  round  pit  of  stone  used  for  the  fnsed  metal  m 
metallurgy, — to  a  pond  of  water  used  in  salt-works,  tx. 

SUMPTER,sum'-teT,156:  «.  (Compare  Sam.  fcc  ) 
The  beast  that  carries  an  aggregate,  a  sum  or  load  of 
things,  as  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  a  company  of 
pilgrims,  or  the  chest  of  treasure  belonging  to  aa 
army:  it  is  often  used  adjectivelv, as  a  sumpter  male. 

SUMPTION,  sum'-ahun,  15*6  :  «.  Act  of  taking. 
[Bp.  Taylor  i]  act  of  spending;  for  its  actual  u*e  m 
this  sense  there  is  no  authority,  yet  the  Latin  verb 
means  not  only  to  take,  but  also  to  spend. 

Sum/A/w-ar-y,  (sum'-tA-ar-^,  147)  a.  Kehnittg 
to  expense ;  regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

Sumj/-f«-ot/8,  (-tu-us,  eoiioq.  -choo-as,  147)  c. 
Costly,  expensive;  hence,  splendid,  magnificent. 

Sumn'-Zti-ows-ly,  ad.  Expensively;  splendidly 

Sump'-tu-ouu-neaa,  «.  Expemdveness ;  costliness 
Ralegh  uses  Sump'tuv^'ity. 

SUN=8un,  *.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day  ;  a 
sunny  place ;  any  thing  eminently  splendid. 

To  Sun,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  the  sun's  warmth. 

SunMess,  a.  Wanting  sun,  wanting  warmth. 

Sun'-ny,  a.  Like  the  sun  ;  proceeding  from  the  sna  ; 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  coloured  by  the  sun. 

Sun'-day,  «.  The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  son. 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  now  the  Christian  sabbath. 

«®~  Other  compounds  are  Sun'-beam:  Sum'-bemt;  Swu' 
bright;    Sun'. burning!   Sun' burnt;  SricUd;     &W- 
dew,  (a  herb  ;)  Sun'-dial;  Sun'dried;  Sun'jisk  ;  Saa'- 
Jlower;  Sun'4ike;  Sun' proof;   Sun'-rise,  Smn'risim* 
Sun'-$e\  Sun'seUing;  Sun'-sMne,  Sun'-thtny, &c 

To  SUNDER^sun'-dcr,   v.  a.  To  part,  to  divide. 

Sun'-deT,  t.  Two,  two  parts ;  as  lit  sunder. 

Sun'-dry,(i.c.  Sun'-der-y)  a.  Several,  more  than  oar. 

SUNG— See  To  Sing.  SUNK.— See  To  Sink. 

To  SUP=sup,  v.  a.  To  dp,  to  drink  by  monthmla 
or  by  little  at  a  time.  ^^ 

Sup,  8.  A  small  draught,  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

Sup'-page,  *.  That  which  may  bo  supped,  pottage. 
tae  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dfctioaary. 
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To  SUP,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  eat  tho  orenlng  meal: — 
act.  To  treat  with  supper. 

Sup'-per,  8.  The  evening  repast 

Sup'-per-less,  a.  Having  uo  supper. 

SUPER.— See  below  the  next  class. 

SUPERABLE,  au'-prr-d-bl,  101:  a.  (Thiaword 
is  a  relation  of  the  prefix  Super,  though  not  a  com- 
pound.) That  may  be  overcome  or  conquered. 

Str-per-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  may  be  overcome. 

Su'-per-o-hlf-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  superable. 

SUPER,  A  Latin  preposition  entering  as  a  prefix 
into  many  compounds  or  our  own,  as  well  as  of  many 
adopted  from  the  Latin ;  it  signifies  above,  over,  excess, 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  Greek  prefix  Hyper,  which 
see :  it  has  the  accent,  principal  or  secondary,  on  the 
first  syllable,  except  in  a  few  words  having  termina- 
tions that  attract  ths  antepcuultimate  accent,  such 
as  in  Super'Jtuous, 

7b  St/-PBR-vl-BOUNry,  v.  ft.    To  be  exuberant. 

Su'-per-a-bun"-dant,  a.  Abounding  to  excess: 
hence  Superabundantly  and  Superabundance. 

Sc'-PBR-^-Cii/'-U-LA-TED,  a.    Acidulated  to  excess. 

To  Si/-pbr-add",  v.  a.  To  add  over  and  above. 

Su'-per.ad-di/"-ion,  89  :  #.  Act  of  superadding ; 
the  thing  superadded. 

Su/-pbr-ad-Vb"-n/-bnt,  90  :  a.  Coming  to  the  in- 
crease or  assistance  of  something;  coming  unex- 
pectedly. 

To  SiZ-PBR-AN^-NU-ATB,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  disqualify 
by  age :— neu.  [Disused.]  To  last  beyond  the  year. 

Su^-per-an,-nu-a'/-/ibn,  89  :  *.  The  state  of  being 
disqualified  by  the  infirmity  of  age. 

SUPERB  =8Q-perry,  a.  (This  word  is  a  relation  of 
the  prefix  Super,  though  not  a  compound.)  Grand, 
pompous,  lofty,  stately,  magnificent. 

Su-perb'-ly,  ad.  In  a  superb  manner. 

$(?"  The  compound  Superb* -lily  is  a  flower. 

SUPER.— See  before  Suporabonnd. 

Stj,-PJER-car',-ck»,  *.  An  officer  in  a  merchantman 
set  over  the  cargo  for  the  management  of  the  trade. 

Su'-PEr-cb-lkstw-7^l,  90  :  a.  AboTO  the  firmament. 

Stj'-fer-cii/'-MR-F,  90  :  a.  Above  the  eye-brow. 

Su'-ptfr-ciV'-UMffl,  (-yds)  a,  Having  a  haughty  brow 
or  look ;  hence,  haughty,  lofty,  overbearing. 

Su'-peT-cil"-io«8-ly,  ad.  Haughtily. 

Su'-peT-cil^-iows-ness, «.  Haughtiness. 

Su/-PER-coN-CRP/,-riON,  s.  Second  conception. 

St/-PER-CON,'-8B-Qt7BNCB,  8.  Remote  consequence. 

Su'-per-cres^-cent,  a.  Growing  on  something  else. 

Su'-pcr-ciW-cence,  #.  A  growth  on  agTowth. 

Su,-pbr-bm"-7-nbnt,  a.  Greatly  eminent. 

Su'-per-em"-t-nent-ly,  ad.  Very  eminently. 

Su'-per-enY'-i-nence,  *.  Uncommon  degree  of  emi- 
nence :  Supererninency  is  the  same. 

To  S[/-per-br"-o-gatb,  v.n.  To  do  moro  than 
duty  requires. 

Su'-per-er/'-o-ga-tor-y,  a.  Performed  beyond  the 
demands  of  duly :  Su'percr"ogant  and  S*,perer"ogative 
are  the  same. 

Su'-per-er/-o-ga',-/ion,  89 :  *.  Performance  of 
more  than  duty  requires. 

Su,-PBR-BS-8EN,/-r/^L,  (-sb '51,  147)  a.  Essential 
above  others,  or  above  the  constitution  of  a  thing. 

To  Su'-pbr-ex-^i.t",  (-Sgz-iwh',  154,  1 12)  v.  a. 
To  exalt  in  a  superior  degree. 

Su/-per-ex/-al-ta"-/ton,  *.  Uncommon  elevation. 

Su'-pbr-eV-CBL-i.ent,  188  :  a.  Excellent  beyond 
common  degrees  of  excellence. 

Su'-per-ex"-cel-lence,  *.  Superior  excellence. 

Su'-PER-ex-cres^-cbnce,  188 :  «.  Something  su- 
perfluously growing. 

Su'-PRR-FB-GUN"-DI-Tr,  #.  Superabundant  fecundity. 

To  Su'-PiR-PB//-TATB,  v.  n.  To  conceive  after  con- 

Tbe  sign  =  is  used  after  modes  of  spcUicg  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Conmmanli :  mTsh-uu,  i.  *%  minion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  r.  vision,  165 :  ttiiu,  166 
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ception :  To  Su' per  fete,  active  and  neuter,  occurs  in 
old  writers. 

Su'-p<T-fe-ta"-/ion,  s.  One  conception  on  another, 
so  that  the  delivery  will  be  at  different  times. 

Su'-per-p/cb,  105  :  s.  Outside  surface.  [Dryden.] 

Su'-per-flc"-<al,  (-fkh'-'al,  147)  a.  Being  on  the 
surface;  composing  the  surface;  shallow,  or  merely 
covering  something;  smattering,  not  learned. 

Su'-per-nV'-ial-ly,  ad.  On  the  surface. 

Su'-per-fic"-talnes8,  «.  Quality  of  being  superficial; 
raise  appearance,  slight  knowledge. 

Su'-peT-nV-i-al"-i-ty,  *.  Superftdalness. 

Su'-pcr-nV'-w,  (-fish'-Wcz,  101)  *.  CThe  same 
in  plural.)  Outside,  surface,  superflce. 

Su^-per-fine',  a.  Eminently  fine. 

Su'-per-fli/'-i-t^nt,  109:  a.  Floating  above  or  on 
the  surface ;  hence,  SufperfliFitance :  words  in  little  use. 

Sr/-P£R-Fl.r/'-/-Tr,  *.  An  abundance  above  ne- 
cessity :  Supcryiuence,+ith  tho  same  meaning,  is  obs. 

Su'-per-flur,  188  :  *.  Superfluity.  [Shaks.] 

Su-per/-fli#-OK3,  109,  120 :  a.  Exuberant,  more 
than  enough ;  offensive  by  being  more  than  sufficient 

tS**  The  accent  here,  and  in  the  next  two  words,  deserts 
its  usual  place,  Jluuut  being  one  of  the  terminations 
which  attract  an  antepenultimate  accent;  scePriu.87. 

Su-per'-flu-ot/a-ly,  ad.  With  excess. 

Su-per'-flif-ottS-ness,  8.  State  of  being  superfluous. 

Su/-PER-Fo/-L/-A//-r/ON,  ».  Excess  of  foliation. 

Su/-p&r-hu"-u^4N,  a.  Being  above  human. 

To  Su'-PER-m-poSh",  (-pozt,  151)  v.  a.  To  lay 
or  impose  on  something  else. 

Su'-per-im'-preg-n  a"- TZON,  $.  Superfctation. 

Si/-per-in-cum"-bent,ci.  Lying  on  something  else. 

To  Su'-per-in-ducb",  v.  a.  To  bring  on  or  upon  as 
an  addition  to  something. 

Su'-per-in-duc"-/ion,  8.  Act  of  superinducing. 

Su'-PBR-iN-JEc"-riON,  8.  Injection  after  another. 

To  Su'-per-in-bpect",  v.  a.  To  overlook. 

Su'-PRR-lN'-8T7-TU/f-rJON,  «.  An  institution  as  of  B, 
by  another  presentation,  when  A  had  been  instituted. 

Tb  Su'-pbr-in-tbnd",  v.  a.  To  have  and  exercise  the 
charge  of  overseeing. 

Su'-per-in-ten"-dent,  a.  and  «.  Overlooking  by 
authority  .— *.  One  who  superintends. 

Su'-per-in-ten"-dence,  Su'-per-in-ten"-den-cy, 
«.  Act  of  overseeing  with  authority. 

SUPERIOR,  ffi-perc'4-or,  43,33:  a.  and  «. 
(This  word  is  a  relation  of  the  prefix  Super,  though 
not  a  compound.)  Upper;  higher  in  excellence  or 
rank  ;  prefcrablo ;  above  emotion,  free  from  concern, 
unaffected,  unconquered : — s.  One  more  excellent  or 
dignified  than  another. 

Su-pe'-ri-or//-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Pre-eminence. 

SUPERLATIVE,  8&-perMa-tiv,  105:  a.  and  ». 
(The  accent  deserts  its  usual  place,  lative  being  one 
of  the  terminations  that  attract  the  antepenultimate 
accent:  see  Prin.  87)  Implying  or  expressing  the 
highest  degree ;  highest  in  degree . — s.  The  superlative 
degree  of  adjectives  in  grammar ;  a  word  expressing 
the  higliest  degree  of  something. 

Su-per-la-tive-ly,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Su-perMa-ttve-ness,  *.  State  of  being  superlative. 

Su'-per-la"-/ion,  87  :  8.  Exaltation  of  any  thing  be- 
yond  truth  or  propriety.  [B.  Jon.] 

SUPERNAL=sA-per/-nal,  a.  (Related  to  the  pre- 
fix Super,  though  not  a  compound.)  Being  in  a  higher 
place  or  region ;  relating  to  things  above. 

SUPER. — See  before  Superabundant 

Su'-per-i.i/'-n^r,  109,  34  :  a.  Being  above  tho 
moon,  not  of  this  world :  Su'perlu"nary  is  the  some. 

Su'-per-mun^-dane,  a.  Above  the  world. 

Su'-PER-na^-T^nt,  a.  Floating  above. 

Su'-per-na-ta"-/ion, «.  A  swimming  on  the  surface. 
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Svl-?ER-xATn-u-TiAh,  (-naY-ch'oo-ral,  147)  a. 
Being  beyond  nature,  miraculous. 

Su'-per-lia^'-M-ral-ly,  ad.  Miraculously. 

Su'-P-ER-Ni/'-MBR-.-iu-F,  a.  and  s.  Exceeding  a 
stated,  necessary,  usual*  or  round  number  :—s.  One 
above  the  number. 

St'-PER-PAR-Tic/'-u-L^n,  a.  Tho  epithet  of  such 
ratio  or  proportion  as  gives  one  (a  particular)  more  to 
the  greater  than  to  the  less  number  :  thus,  the  ratio 
of  1  to  9,  or  of  9  to  3,  or  of  3  to  i,  he,  is  euperpar- 
ticular;  but  the  ratio  of  8  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10,  &c,  is 
$u'perpar"tient,  as  giving  something  above  one  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quotient  in  the  division  of  the  greater 
by  the  less  number. 

Su'-PER-PLANT,  #.  A  parasitic  plant.  [Bacon.] 

St/'-PER-PLUs'-AQB,  *.  Surplusage.  [Fell.] 

To  Su'-PER-PON^-DBIl-ATB,  v,  o.  To  weigh  over 
and  above. 

7b  Su'-PER-POSE,  151  :  v,  a.  To  lay  upon.  [Gcol.] 

To  Su'-PER-praisb,  v.  a.  To  praise  to  excess. 

Su'«P£R-PRO-POR/'-rioN,  (-pore'-shun,  130,  89) 
«.  Overplus  of  proportion. 

Su'-PER-PU  R-OA'r- T/ON,  $.  Excess  of  purgation. 

Su'-per-rb-flbc"-I7on,  89:  *.  Reflection  of  a 
reflected  image. 

Su'-per-sa/'-lz-bnt,  90 :  a.  Jumping  or  leaping 
upon;  hence,  StCpersa"liency. 

Su'-P£it-s^LT,  (-s&wlt)  s.  Salt  with  excess  of  acid. 

To  Su/-per-8AT,'-u-ratb,  147  :  v.  a.  To  saturate 
to  excess ;  hence,  $n'persat'ura"tio*. 

To  Su'-PER-SCRlBB,  v.  a.  To  write  on  the  outside. 

8u/-peT-8Crip"-/*bn,  89 :  s.  Act  of  superscribing  ; 
the  words  superscribed;  the  words  on  a  coin. 

Su'-PER-8Ec"-U-LJR,  a.  Above  seculut  things. 

7b  Su'-P£R>sbde",  v.  a.  Literally,  to  take  a  superior 
place  aud  render  [the  inferior]  unnecessary, — to  come 
in  the  place  of;  to  make  void  by  superior  power ;  to 
set  aside. 

8u'-pcT-se//-de-a*,  [Lat]  J.  "  Stay  or  set  aside," 
applied  as  the  namo  of  a  writ  containing  these  words, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  stay  some  proceedings,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  officer. 

So'-p£r-8Br"-vice-j-bi.e,  a.  Over-officious. 

Su'-per-8TIt"-J0N,  (-stlsh'-un,  89)  J.  Tho  form 
and  character  which  religion  takes  when  it  makes  a 
strong  impressiou  on  an  ignorant,  an  ill-hutructed,  a 
bigoted,  a   timorous,  or  a  narrow  mind;  rites  and 

5 radices  proceeding  from  religious  feelings  so  pro* 
uced ;  a  false  religion ;  belief  in  omens,  prognostics, 
the  agency  of  spells,  and  similar  fanciful  inventions 
or  matters  of  opinion:  in  a  sense  more  general,  over- 
nicety,  exactness  too  scrupulous. 

Su/-pcT-sti/"-iOM8,  120 :  a.  Addicted  to  supersti- 
tion ;  full  of  fancies  and  scruples  from  the  effect  of 
strong  but  ill-directed  religious  feelings;  over-accu- 
rate ;  scrupulous  beyoud  need. 

Su/-peT-Btir'-io«8-ly,  ad.  In  a  superstitious  man- 
ner ;  with  too  much  scruple. 

Su'-pfT-sti{"-icu8-ness,  *.  Superstition. 

7b  Su'-PER-STRAIn",  t*.  a.  To  overstrain. 

7b  Su'-PXR-sthuct",  v.  a.  To  build  upon. 

Su'-prr-struc/'-tive,  103:  a.  Built  or  erected  on 
something  else. 

Su'-per-struc"-/>on,  89  :  J.  Ediflco  raised  on  some, 
thing;  erection  distinct  from  its  foundation. 

Su"-peT-struc'-/wre,  147:  s.  Supemtruction. 

Su'-per-sub-stan"-!^!,  (-sh'al,  U7)  a.  More 
than  substantial. 

Su'-PER-sui/'-pjjate,  163 :  t.  Sulphate  with  an 
excess  of  acid. 

Su'-per-su !''-/>* u-ret-ted,  a.  Combined  with  an 
excess  of  sulphur. 

Su'-per-tbh-uknij",  a.  Boiug  above  ground. 

Su7-peT-ter-rcs"-tri-al,  a,  Beiug  above  what  be- 
longs to  the  earth. 
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Su,-PBR-TOn"-JC,  $.  Note  next  above  she 
Su'-PER-V^-CA^-NE-ora,  a.  Snperflaoo*. 
Su'-peT-va-ca"-ue-ous-ly,a<*\  Needlessly. 
Su'-per-va-ca^-ne-ottS-ness,  *.  N< 
7b  Su'-PER-venb7',  v.  n.  To  come    opoa  may  hmi 

or  any  thing  as  something  extraneous. 
Su,-peT-ve"-ni-ent,  a.  Added,  additional. 


Su'-prr-ven"-/ion,  *.  Act  of  supervening. 

7b  Sl'-per-yisb",  (-vise,  151)  v.  a.  To 
Shakspeare  uses  it  substantively  for  S*p€rvrsi*m. 

Su'-per-vi"-*or,  (*JEor)  #.  An  overseer. 

Su'-per-vis^-ibn,  (-vizh'-un)  «.  Act  of  i 

7b  Su'-PER-vive,  v.  a.  To  overlive  or  outlive. 

SUPINATION,  &C—  See  under  Supine,  (a.) 

SUPlNE=su'-pTnt,  t.  A  sort  of  verbal  nova. 

SUPINE=&&-pTnt',  a.  Lying  with  the  bee  to- 
ward, opposed  to  prone  ;  derivatively,  leaniar  hacfc 
wards;  figuratively, negligent,  as  one'asJrrp.cairsch. 
thoughtless. 

Su-pine'-ly,  ad.  With  tho  free  up  ;  negligee tl? 

Su-pine -nessj  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  saps**, 
Stpt'nity  is  used  by  Brown. 

Su/-pj-na''-/Jon,  6,  89  :  *.  Act  of  lying  or  state  tf 
being  laid  with  the  face  upward ;  act  of  rrr*^*^C  *■ 
palm  of  the  hand;  hence  the  name  of  the  avdi 
usod,  Su"pin*'tor. 

SUP  PAGE.— See  under  To  Sup.  (to  sip.) 
SUPPALPATION,  8up'.pal-pi»-sbuD,  89:  «. 

Act  of  enticing  by  soft  words.  [Bp.  Hall] 
To  SUPPARASlTE^stip-par'-d-aTu,  e.  «.   T» 

flatter,  to  cajole :  hence,  S*ppmr'as*ta"tion.  r  1637-3 
To  SUPPED1TATE,  sup-p&r'HLtifc,  r.  a,  y. 

terally,   to   place    a  support  to;    hence,  to  sopjJy 

[Pearson.] 
Sup/-pk-da"-nb-0CB,  1 20  :  a.  Placed  under  the  fcei. 
SUPPER,  &C— See  under  To  Sup,  (to  eat,  Jte.) 
7b  SUPPLANTr=sup-plaut',  11 :  r.o.  To  trip*? 

the  heels ;  hence,  to  displace  by  stratagem;  to  diiplsni 
Sup-plant'-*r,4.  One  that  supplant*. 
Sup'-plant-a'Wibn,  89  :  #.  Act  of  suppUotin- 
SUPPLE,  sup'-pi,  101 : a.  Pliant,  flexible ;  yirsdla^ 

not  obstinate  ;  flattering ;  that  which  makes  supple. 
7b  Sup'-ple,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make  pliant  or  cost- 
pliant  : — rteu.  To  grow  soil  or  pliant. 
Sup'-ple-ness,  «.  Pliantneas;  facility. 
SUPPLEMENT=sup'-pl£-ment,  *.     (Co.pa* 

To  Supply.)  Addition  by  which  something  van  ting  a 

supplied. 

Sup'-ple-men"-tal,  Sup/-ple-nien*-tar-y,  a.   Ad- 
ditional, added  to  supply  what  is  waatiag. 
SurZ-ple-tor-y,  a.  and  *.    Brought  in  to  fill  ap  def- 

ciencies:— «.  That  which  is  to  All  up  a  deficiency. 
Suppliai.,Suppi.iancb. — See  under  To  SupplV 
SUPPLIANT,  sup'-pl4-ant,  a.  and  *.      Katicat- 

Ing,  beseeching :— s.  An  humble  petitk 
Sup'-plt-ant-)y,  arf.  In  a  submissive  i 
Sup'.PL/-C/fNT,  a.  and  »,    Suppliant 
7b  Sup'-plt-cate,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  implore. 
Sup'-pli-ca'^/ion,  89 :  ».  Entreaty  made  with  ' 

ness ;  petitionary  worship. 
Supf-pl<-ca-tor-y,  a.  Petitionary. 
To  SUPPLY=8Up-ply',  «.  a.  To  fill  up   as  b*i*s 
deficient  or  vacant ;  to  yield,  to  afford  ;  to  aeive  ia- 
stead  of ;  to  furnish. 
Sup-ply',  *.  Sufficiency  of  things  for  want. 
Sup-ply'-ment, «.  Supplial.     [Shaks.] 
S  u  p- pi  i'-al ,  *.  Act  of  supplying. 
Sup-pli'-nnce, ».  That  which  is  supplied.  [Sbaka] 
To  SUPPORT=sup-po/urt,  130 :  v.  a.     To  b«. 
to  sustain,  to  prop ;  to  endure  without beins;  overcoiaf. 
to  uphold,  to  vindicate. 
Tbe  tcbemc*  satire,  and  the  principle*  to  wttlch  tbe  numbers  r«f«r,  prvtwdo  th«  Dictioanry. 
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Sap-port',  82  :  *.  Act  of  supporting  ;  state  of  being 
supported ;  the  thing  or  things  that  support ;  supply. 

Sup-portf-er,  *.  Ho  or  that  which  supports;  sus- 
taiaer  ;  in  heraldry,  oue  of  the  figures  by  the  side  of 
the  escutcheon. 

Sup~port'-a-bU?,  a.  That  may  be  supported. 

Sup-porV-a-ble-neas,  *.  State  of  being  supported. 

Sup-port'-ance,  *.  Maintenance;  support.  [Shaka.] 
Bishop  Hall  uses  Sup'portoftwn,  and  Milton  Sup- 
port ment. 

To  SUPPOSE,  sup-paz*',  151 :  v.  a.    Literally,  to 

5 lace  under  as  for  something  to  stand  upon,  to  lay 
own  without  proof  as  a  foundation  for  the  erection  of 
consequences}    to  adroit  without  proof;  to  imagine, 
to  believe  without  examination ;  to  require  as  previous; 
to  makj  reasonably  supposed  ;  in  an  old  special  but 
literal  sense,  to  put  oue  thing  fraudulently  in  place 
of  another. 
Sup-po#e/,  9,  Supposition.     [Shaks.    Dryden.] 
Sup-pc/-«*r,  8.  One  that  supposes. 
Sup/-p(wi/"-ton,  (-Elsh'-UO,  89)  ».     Position  laid 

down ;  Hypothesis,  imagination  yet  unproved. 
Sup'-po-«i/''-tOD-al,  a.    Hypothetical. 
Sup-posM-ti've,  92,105 :  a.  and  #.  Supposed,  includ- 
ing a  supposition :— I.  That  which  notes  a  supposition. 
Sup-por-i-tive-ly,  ad.  On  supposition. 
Sup-po*y-»-tif"-ioi«,  (-tish'-'us,147.)  a.     Put  by  a 
trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging  to  another, 
not  genuine  ;  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  figurative  sense 
of  supposed ;  and  sappotUUiously  for  suppositively  is 
scarcely  authorized. 
Sup-po*/-i'-ti/',-nws-ness,  *,  State  of  being  suppositi- 
tious. 
Sup-POS/-/-T0R-r,«.      A  medical  preparation  applied 

under,  being  a  kind  of  solid  clyster. 
7b  SUPPRESS=*8Up-preW,  v.  a.     To  overpower 

and  crush ;  to  restrain  from  disclosure  ;  to  stop. 
Sup-preV-sor,  38:  «.  One  that  suppresses. 
Sup-pres'-sive,  105  :  a.   Tending  to  suppress. 
Sup-pre*/-*ion,  (-prSsh'-un,   147)  s.  Act  of  sup- 
pressing ;  state  of  being  suppressed. 
To  SUPPURATE=sup'-pu-rAt*,  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  generate  [pus  or  matter]  :— neu.  To  grow  to  pus. 
Sup"-pu-ra'-t:ve,  105:  a.  and  *.   Tending  to  pro- 
mote suppuration : — s.  A  suppurating  medicine. 
Sup/-pu-ra"-/ion,  89:  *.    Process  of  suppurating; 

the  pus  or  matter  generated. 
To  SUPPUTE=8up-puU/,  v.  a.  To  compute.  [Oba.] 
Sup'-pu-ta"-/ion,*.  Reckoning.  [Holder.] 
SUPRA,  A  Latin  preposition,  being  another  form  of 

super,  signifying  above  or  before. 
Su'-pr^i-lap-sa"-r/-^n,  90 :  a.  and  *.     Above  or 
before  the  fall ;   relating  to  the  supralapsarian  doc- 
trine,  (see  Sublapsarian :)    Supralap'sari/  has    the 
same  meaning:—*.  A  supralapsarian  Calvlnist, 
Su'-PR^-MUn''  DANE,  a.  Above  the  world. 
Su/-PK^-on"-BiT-^L,  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
Su'-piu-vuj/'-o^r,  34:  a.  Above  the  vulgar. 
S UPREME=8&-prcmt',  a.  (Compare  Supra.)  High- 
est in  dignity,  in  authority,  in  intellectual  character : 
The  Supreme,  the  highest  of  beings. 
Su-preme'-ly,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 
Su-PRKM'-J-cr,   92:   s.     Highest  authority:    Oath 
of  Supremacy,  an  oath  by  which  the  king's  supremacy 
in  religions  affairs  is  acknowledged. 
SUR. — See  after  the  ucxt  two  words. 
SURAL=su'-ral,  a.  Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
SURANCE,  shoor'-ance,  149 : «.  Assurance. 
SUR,  A  prefix    from   the    French,  contracted    from 
Supra,  and  signifying  upon,  or  over  and  above ;  it  is 
sometimes  merely  intensive. 
Sun'-AD-Dir"-/ON,  89  :  t.  Some  added  to  tho  name. 
Sur'-BA8E,  152:*.  Border  or  moulding  above  the  base. 


Sur^-haW,  (-bavst,  114, 143)  a.  Having  a  stirbase. 

To  SURBATE=sur-baV,  v.  a.  To  bruise  the 
sole  of  the  feet  with  travel.     [Clarendon.] 

S u  r-b  eat7,  S uk-bet7,  a.Surbated.  [Spens.  Dp.  Hall.] 

SUR. — See  before  Suraddition. 

To  Sur-cra8b',  (-cece,  152)  v.  n,  and  a.  To  cease 
finally,  to  be  no  longer  in  use  or  being,  to  cease  em* 
phatically  :—act.  To  stop  entirely. 

Sur-cease ,  82 :  «.  Cessation,  stop. 

To  Suk-charge',  v.  a.  To  overload;  to  overcharge. 

Sur-char'-grr,  #.  One  that  surcharges. 

Sur'-charge,  83  :  s.  Burthen  added  to  burthen. 

SuR-ciy-GLJ?,  158,  101  :  *.  Literally,  an  upper 
girdle ;  a  girth  for  binding  a  burthen  on  a  horse ;  the 
girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Sur-cin'-gled,  a.  Girt. 

*iF»  See  Surcie  below. 

Sur'-coat,  *.  A  coat  worn  over  the  rest  of  the  dress : 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  short  one. 

Scn'-CR£JT,  109:  «.  Additional  collection.  [Wot ton.] 

SURCLE,  sur'-cl,  101:  s.  A  shoot,  a  sucker. 

To  Sur'-cu-late,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  young  shoots. 

SURD=8Urd,  a.  and  i.  Deaf;  unheaTd;  [Oba.:] 
that  is  inexpressible  as  a  number  or  quantity  by  any 
known  way  of  notation  otherwise  than  oy  the  radical 
sign  or  iudex  :—$.  A  quantity  whose  root  cannot  bo 
exactly  expressed  in  numbers. 

Sur'-di-ty,  *.  Deafness.     [Cockeram.] 

SURE,  shoor,  149,  51 :  a.  and  ad.  Certain  ;  firm; 
strong : — adv.  Certainly, surely:  To  be  sure,  certainly. 

SarV-ly,  ad.  Certainly ;  firmly. 

5i/re/-ne88, s.  Certainly. 

Swre-foot'-ed,  118:  a.  Treading  firmly. 

Swre'-ty,  s.  Certainty ;  security ;  support ;  evidence ; 
legal  security ;  hostage. 

Svre'-tt-ship,  s.  Slate  or  office  of  being  surety. 

SURF=surf,  s.  Swell  of  the  sea  that  breaks  on  tho 
shore. 

SURFACE=»sur'-f<ice,  *.  The  superficies,  tho  out- 
side :  Milton  accents  it  on  tin  last  syllable. 

7bSURFElTf8ur'-fit,  120:  v. a.  and  tu  To  feod  to 
satiety  and  sickness: — neu.  To  overgorge. 

Sur/-fri*t,  *.    An  excess  in  food;  satiety  with  sickness. 

Sur'-feit-er,  j.  A  glutton. 

Sur'-ffit-ing,*.  Gluttony. 

Sur/'-lWt-wa'-ter,  140:  #.  Water  to  cure  a  surfeit, 

SURGE^=surgc,  «•  A  rising  billow. 

To  Surge,  v.  n.  To  swell  as  waves. 

Sur/-gy,a.  Rising  in  billows. 

Surge-less,  a.  Smooth,  calm. 

SURGEON=surgt'-dn,  *.  A  chirurgeon,  which 
see;  one  who  practises  that  deportment  of  medicine 
in  which  diseases  are  cured  or  alleviated  by  the  hand, 
by  instruments,  and  by  external  applications. 

Sur-ger-y,  *.  The  profession  of  a  surgeon ;  Sur1- 
geonry  is  out  of  use :  also,  a  place  or  room  for  surgical 
operations. 

Sur'-gt-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery, 
chirurgicaL 

SURLY,  surM&j,  a.  Gloomily  morose,  rough,  un- 
civil, sour,  silently  angry. 

SurMi-ly,  ad.  In  a  surly  manner. 

SurMi-ness,  *.  Gloomy  moroseness, 

SUR. — See  before  Suraddition. 

To  Sur-misk',  (-mizc,  151)  V.  a.  To  frame  a  notioti 
or  opinion  in  addition  to  some  fact;  t<>  suspect,  to 
imagine  from  imperfect  previous  knowledge. 

Sur-mi*e',  82  :  s.  Imperfect  notion,  suspicion. 

Sur-mi'-«f  r,  s.  One  that  surmises. 

Sur-mi'-sing,  *.  A  surmise. 

Sur-mt'-*al,  *.  A  surmise.  [Milton.] 


Th«  sign  =r  b  med  afltr  mode*  of  spelling  that  taava  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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fb  8cR-M0TJrTTr,  31 :  v«  o.  To  rife  abore ;  to  eon- 
oust;  to  surpass. 

Sur-mount'-tr,  «.  One  that  surmounts. 

Sur-tnount'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  surmounted. 

Sur'-namb,  «.  An  additional  name ;  the  family  name 
as  being  additional  to  the  first  name. 

To  Sur'-name,  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  surname. 

Sur-OJ^-ide,  188  :  #.  Thai  which  contains  an  addi- 
tion of  oxide. 

lb  8uh-PA8»',  v.  a.  To  exceed,  to  excel. 

Sur-pa*V-o-ble>  a.  That  may  be  surpassed. 

Sur-paasMng,  a.  Excellent  in  a  high  degree. 

Sur-paW-ing-ly,  ad.  In  an  excellent  manner. 

Sur'-plzcb,  (-plYss,  105)  «.  The  white  garment  over 
hi*  dress  which  an  administering  clergyman  wears. 

Sur/-plic*rf,  (-plistj  a.  Wearing  a  surplice. 

Sur'-plus,  Sur'-plub-aqb,  *.  Overplus,  excess  be- 
yond what  is  strictly  due  or  necessary. 

To  Sur-friSb',  (-prize,  151)  v.  a.  To  fall  upon 
unawares  ;  to  strike  with  astonishment ;  to  confuse. 

Sur-prue',  Sur-pri'-*al,  «.  Act  of  surprising ;  state 
of  being  surprised;  tho  emotion  excited. 

Sur-piT-*iug,  a.  Exciting  surprise. 

Sur-ph'-sing-ly,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner. 

Sur'-QUBD-RF,  s.  Overweening  pride.  [Spenser] 

Sur'-rb-but/'-TER,  «.   Answer  to  a  rebutter.  [Law.] 

Sur'-rb-join"-dBR,  9,  Answer  to  a  rejoinder.  [Law.] 

To  Sur-rbn'-dkk,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  give  up,  to  de- 
liver up:— s#a.  To  yield. 

Sur-ren-der,  *.  Act  of  yielding;  act  of  resigning  to 
another:  Surrert'dry  is  little  used. 

Sur-ren'-der-or",  177 :  t.  A  tenant  who  surrenders 
an  estate  in  favour  of  a  Surren'dertS'. 

SURREPTION,  sur-rSry-shun,  89:  «.  (See 
Sub.)  A  creeping  upon  ;  act  of  getting  by  stealth. 

Sur/-rep-ti/"-tow8,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a.  Got  or  pro- 
duced fraudulently ;  done  by  stealth. 

Sur/-rep-ti///-*ows-ly,  ad.  By  stealth  ;  fraudulently. 

To  SURROGATE=8ur/-ri-gaU,  v.  o.  (See  Sub.) 

To  put  in  place  of  another. 
Sur'-ro-gate,  s.  A  deputy,   a  delegate,   particularly 

the  delegate  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 
SUR. — See  before  Suraddition. 
To  Sur-uound',  v.  a.  To  encompass  completely. 
SuR-80l/-iD,  s.  The  fifth  power  of  a  number :   the 

Sur-soT-id  problem  is  that  which  cannot  be  resolved 

but  by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  conic  section. 
Surerotrr/,  (sur-tOStr,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  An  outer  coat. 
To  Sur-ybnb',  v.  a.  To  supervene. 
To  Sur-vby',  f-va\j,  100)  v.  a.   To  overlook,  to 

inspect ;  specially,  to  measure  and  estimate  land  :  see 

the  noun  lower. 
Sur-vey'-al,  *.  A  survey.  [Barrow.] 
Sur-vey'-or,  8.  An  overseer  j  a  superintendent ;  in  a 

special  sense,  a  measurer  of  land. 
Sur-vey/-or-ship,  t.  Office  of  a  surveyor. 
Sur'-vey,    (-va\j,    100)    83:    *.    View,    prospect; 

superintendence ;  mensuration. 
To  Sur-vieV,   (-vu,  110)   v.  a.  To  survey.  [Obs.] 

Hence  also  Surview',  (sv6«.)  To  Survise'  is  the  same. 
To  Sor-vivk7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  outlive  : — neu.  To 

live  after  another ;  to  remain  alive. 
Sur-vi'-vor,  38  :  *.  One  that  outlivts  another. 
Sur-vi'-vor-ship,  ».  State  of  outliving  another. 
SUSCEPTIBLE,  aua-cSry-ti-bl,  101  :  a.  Capa. 

ble  of  taking  or  admitting;  specially,  of  admitting 

influences  or  emotion. 
Sus-cep'-ti-ble-ness,  *.  Susceptibility. 
Su»-cep'-ti-bil/'-i-ty,  84,    105:  *.  Quality  of  ad- 
mitting; tendency  to  admit. 
Sut-cery-tive,  105  :  a.  Capable  to  admit. 
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SuB/-cep-tiv"-»-ty,  t.  Capacity  of  admitting 

Sus-CEP/-r/C»c,  *.  Act  of  undertaking. 

Sus-cep'-tor,  *.  One  who  undertakes,  a  godAQxt. 

Sub-cip'-J-bnt,  90:  a.  and  s.  Receiving,  asis* 
ting:— s.  One  that  admits  or  takes. 

Sus-cip'-t-en-cy,  *.  Reception;  admission. 

7b  SUSCITATE,  eus'-ci-tati,  t;.  a.  To  rwtsr. 

Su§/-C4-taw-/iou,  89  :  *.  Act  of  exciting. 

To  SUSPECT=sus-peckY,  ©.  a.  and  a.  TV>b» 
trust,  to  imagine  with  fear  and  jealousy;  to  fsBSffsr 
guilty ;  to  doubt : — ses.  To  imagine  guilt. 

Sua-pect',  a.  aod  #.  Suspected : — «. 

Sus-pect'-eT,  #.  One  that  suspects. 

Sus-pect'-ed-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  suspected. 

Sus-pect'-ed-ness,  «.  State  of  being  i 

Sus-pect'-fal,  117  :  a.  Apt  to  suspect, 
exciting  suspicion, 

Sus-pectMess,  a.  Not  suspecting ;  not  i 

Sus'-pi-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  snspected.   [Men  ] 

Sus-pic'-jok,  (sus-pish'-un,  147  J  *.  Art  o/m 
pecting ;  imagination  of  something  ;  the  ■ratssafsi  or 
passiou  which  is  excited  by  signs  of  evil  without  pract 

Sub-pic'-tous,  120  :  a.  Inclined  to  suspect ;  isdaa- 
ting  suspicion ;  liable  to  suspicion, 

Sus-pic'-w«8-ly,  ad.  With  suspicion  ;  so  as  to  tni 
suspicion. 

Sus-pic'-iows-nesB,  «.  Quality  of  being  smpicioo* 

To  SUSPEND^siia-pend7,  v.  a.  To  hang;  to 
make  to  depend  on ;  to  hinder  for  a  time ;  to  delay ;  to 
keep  undetermined ;  to  debar  for  a  time. 

Sus-pend'-CT;  «.  He  or  that  which  suspends. 

Sus-PKNBr',  «.  and  a.  Uncertainty ;  cessation  ;  de- 
lay ;  stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposite* : — «s£.  HeU 
from  proceeding ;  held  in  doubt  or  expectation. 

Sus-pen'-st-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  snssenaei: 
hence  Suspen'tibif'itt/. 

Sus-pen'-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Doubtful. 

Sus-pen'-sor,  s.  A  bondage  to  suspend  somethtag. 

Sus-pen'-8or-y,  a.  That  suspends;  doubtful. 

Su8-peD'-#ion,  (aus-pen'-shun,  147)  *.  Actofsss- 
pending ;  state  of  being  suspended ;  in  special  senses. a 
Keeping  in  doubt ;  a  postponement  of  legal  exemuoa, 
[Scottish:]  a  point  from  which  a  weightis  suspended,  kz. 

SUSPICIOUS,  &C— See  under  To  Suspect. 

To  SUSPlRE^sus-pIiV,  v.  a.  To  sigh,  to  t 

Sus-pired',  part,  a.  Sighed  for.  [Wotton.] 

Sus-pi'-ral,  t.  A  breathing  hole  ;  also  a  sprier,  d 
water  passing  under  ground  toward  a  conduit. 

Sus'-pi-ra^-Zion,  #.  A  deep  breathing,  a  sigh. 

To  SUSTAIN=8Us-ta\n',  v.  a.  To  hold  up,  to  *f 
port,  to  maintain ;  to  endure. 

Sus-tain',  $.  That  which  sustains.  [Milton.] 

Sus-tatD'-eT,  *.  He  or  that  which  sustains. 

Sus'-TK-NvmcB,  s.  Support,  maintensnee  ;   iklssh 

Sus/-ten-ta,'-/ion,  #.  Support ;  maintenance. 

SUSURRATION,  sA-sur-ra'-thun,  89:  t 
"Whisper;  soft  murmur. 

SUT1LE,  eu'-til,  105  :  a.  Done  by  stitching. 

Su'-<«re,  (su'-tirc,  147")  *.  Literally,  a  sewing;  s 
manner  of  sewing  wounds ;  a  particular  articulate*, 
as  the  tuturet  which  join  the  bones  of  the  craniosi. 

Su^-tu-ra'-ted,  a.  Joined  by  &  suture. 

SUTLER^sut'-lrr,  t.  A  person  that  follows  sa 
army  as  a  seller  of  provisions  and  liquors. 

SutMing,  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers. 

SUTTEE=sut-tet',  «.  A  female  Indian  deity:  t* 
sacrifice  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husbssd. 

SUTTLE,  sut'-tl,  101 :  a.  Neat,  as  neat  weight 

SUTURE.— See  under  8utite. 

SWAB,  sw5b,  140  :  t.  A  mop  to  clean  floors. 

7b  Swab,  v.  a.  To  clean  with  a  mop. 


Ttan  icbemm  entlrt,  and  th«  prtocipU*  to  which  ths  oumben  rtbr,  pr*o»de  the  Oktioaarf. 
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SwaV-bff,  *.  One  who  swabs  a  ship's  deck. 

SWAD=tw6d,  140 :  s.  A  squab  person.  [B.  Jon.] 

7b  SWADDLE,  swod'-dl,  140,  101  :  v.a.  To 
swathe,  to  bind  tight;  in  Hudibras,  to  beat,  to  cudgel. 

Swad'-di*,  9.  Clothe*  bound  tight  round. 

sny  The  compounds  are  Swad'dJing-band;  SwadfaVng- 
doth  or  Swadfdting-clout ;  Sec 

To  SWAG=swag,  142  :  v.  n.  To  sink  down  by  Us 
weight;  to  move  as  something  heavy  and  pendent:  it 
is  sometimes  in  vulgar  style  used  actively. 

Swag'-yy,  (-gu^t  77)  cu  Dependent  by  its  weight 

SwagS-bel-litd,  (-lid)  a.  Having  a  large  belly. 

To  SWAGE.— See  To  Soage  and  To  Assuage. 

To  SWAGGER,  swig'-gvir,  142,  77  :  v.n.  and 
a.  To  bluster,  to  bully:— act.  To  overbear  with  boasting. 

Swagger.?!-, «.  A  bully. 

SWAlN=swa\n,  ».  A  young  man,  generally  a  rus- 
tic ;  a  country  servant ;  a  lover. 

Swain'-ish,  a.  Rustic,  ignorant.  [Millou  :  prose.] 

Swain'-MOTB,  *.  A  court  of  freeholders  within  the 
forest. 

To  SWALE=swaU,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  waste  away, 
as  a  burning  candle : — neu.  To  consume.  [Obs,] 

SWA  L  LET,  swol'-lSt,  #.  Breaking  in  of  water. 

SWALLOW,  swol'-lo,  140 :  *.  A  well-known 
migratory  bird. 

t^*  The  compounds  are  SwaTlow-Jish' ;  SwcvFlow-Jly' ; 
Swnriow'i'tair,  ( the  same  as  dovetail ;)  Swai*tow- 
tail',  (a  plant;)  8wat"lowworl',  (a  plant;)  &c. 

To  SWALLOW,  swol'-lo,  140  :  v.  a.  To  pass 
from  the  mouth  down  the  throat;  to  absorb,  to  in- 
gulf, often  with  up,  emphatic ;  to  seize  and  waste ;  to 
engross  or  engage  completely :  by  a  common  familiar 
figure,  to  receive  without  examination. 

Swiff- low,  ».  The  throat;  voracity;  as  much  as  is 
swallowed  at  once ;  a  gulf. 

SwalMoio-er,  *.  One  that  swallows;  a  glutton. 

SWAM.— See  To  Swim. 

SWAMP,  8w5mp,  140  :  ».  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen. 

To  Swamp,  v.  a.  To  whelm  or  sink  as  in  a  swamp. 

Swamp'-y,  a.  Boggy,  fenny. 

Swamp'-ore,  «.  Iron  ore  found  in  swamp*, 

SWAN,  sw5n,  140  :  8.  A  large  aquatic  fowl. 

63?"  The  compounds  are  Swan's' -dote*,  (the  down  of  the 
swan;  also  a  fine  soft  thick  woollen  cloth;)  Swan'- 
skin,  (a  species  of  soft  flannel;)  &c. 

To  SWAP,  swop,  140:  v.  a.  and  ».  To  strike 
with  a  sweeping  stroke :— neu.  To  fall  completely 
down  ;  to  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweepiug  noise  :— in 
another  sense,  see  To  Swop.  [Obs.  or  vulg.] 

Swap,  t.  and  adv.  A  blow,  a  stroke : — adv.  With 
hasty  violence,  [Vulg. :]  in  another  sense,  see  Swop. 

SWARD,  swiurd,  140,  37:  s.  Primarily,  skin  or 
surface :  hence  the  skin  of  bacon,  JObs. ;]  the  grassy 
surface  of  land.. 

To  Sward,  v.  a.  To  breed  a  green  turf. 

SWARE.— See  To  Swear.  [Obs.] 

SWARM,  swiSsrm,  140,  37:  «.  A  duster  of  small 
animals,  particularly  when  in  motion ;  a  multitude. 

7b  Swarm,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  collect  in  a  swarm,  to 
congregate ;  to  breed  multitudes ;  to  be  crowded :  for 
the  sense  of  to  climb. a  tree  by  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  there  seems  to  belittle  authority  :—act. 
To  throng. 

SWART,  swturt,  140  :  a.  Swarthy. 

To  Swart,  v.  a.  To  make  swart  or  swarth. 

Swart'-y,  a.  Swarthy:  hence,  Swartness. 

Swauth,  a.  Black,  darkly  brown,  tawny  :  as  a  tubs. 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  Swath,  a  row  of  grass  cut  down 
by  the  mower:  and  in  the  North  it  signifies  the  appa- 
rition of  a  person  before  he  dies,  otherwise  called  a 
Fetch  and  a  Wraith. 

The  sign  =  Is  used  afar  mods* 

Consonant*:  mish-un,  i.e.  minion,  165 
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tawni- 


Swar/A'-y,  a.  Tawny,  dusky,  black. 

SwarM'-i-ly,  ad.  Blackly,  duskily. 

SwarM'-t-ness,   s.  Darkness  of  complexion, 
ness :  Swarfneu  and  Swartfiness  also  occur. 

To  SWARVE,  for  To  Swerve,  which  see.  [Spens.] 

SWASH,  swosh,  140:  t.  An  oval  figure  with 
mouldings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

To  SWASH,  swosh,  v.  n.  To  bluster  with  clatter 
or  noise:  whence  SwasJibuckler,  a  bully.  [Shaks.] 

Swash,  *.  A  blustering  noise ;  violent  impulse  and 
flowing  of  water. 

Swash'-er,  *.  One  who  swashes,  a  blusterer.  [Obs,] 

SWAT,  SW ATE.— See  To  Sweat. 

SWATH,  swStf,  140  :  «.  A  line  of  grass  or  corn  as  cut 
by  the  mowers;  the  sweep  of  the  scythe  in  mowing;  a 
band,  a  fillet,  more  commonly  Swathe,  which  see  lower. 

To  Swathe,  (swa/fo)  v.  a.  To  bind,  as  formerly  a 
child  with  bands  and  rollers ;  to  confine. 

Swa/Ae,  s.  A  bandage,  a  fillet. 

To  SWAY=sw5ty  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  or  wave ; 
to  wield  or  move  as  something  massy;  to  bias,  to 
direct  to  either  side  j  to  rule,  to  govern : — neu.  To  hang 
heavy,  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  have  weight  or  in- 
fluence ;  to  incline  to  one  side  j  to  bear  rule. 

Sway,  g.  The  swing  of  a  weapon;  any  thing  moving 
with  bulk  or  power;  p re ponde ration ;  influence;  di- 
rection ;  weight  on  one  side ;  power,  rule,  dominion. 

SwayMng  (of  the  back,)  «.  A  kind  of  lumbago  among 
beasts  from  a  strain. 

To  SWEAL.— See  To  Swale. 

To  SWEAR,  sware,  100  :  1  v.  n.  and  a.  (Sware 
1  SwoRB=swore,  >  for  the  pret.  is  obso- 

Swokn,  swo'urn,  130  :  J  lescent)  To  affirm  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed ;  to 
declare  or  promise  on  oath ;  to  obtest  the  great  name 
irreverently:— act  To  utter  or  affirm  with  an  appeal  to 
God ;  to  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  charge  upon  oath. 

Swear'-er,  *.  One  that  swears. 

Swear7- in g,  *.  Act  or  practice  of  affirming  on  oath ; 
the  using  of  profane  oaths. 

SWEAT,  swSt,  120  :  «.  The  sensible  moisture  which 
issues  from  the  pores  of  most  animals,  in  greatest 
quantity  when  warm,  as  by  labour ;  hence,  labour, 
toil;  a  state  of  being  in  a  sweat)  evaporation  of 
moisture. 

To  Sweat,!  v.  n.  and  a.  (Swat  for  the  pret.  occurs 
I  Swet,  /  in  Chaucer  :  Thomson  uses  Swate :  the 
Swet,  J  regular  form,  Sweated,  occurs :  Sweaten 
for  the  part,  is  obsolete.)  To  emit  sweat. — to  perspire ; 
to  toil,  to  labour ;  to  emit  moisture  -.—act.  To  emit,  aa 
sweat ;  to  make  to  sweat ;  in  cant  language,  to  shake 
[gold  coin,]  and  appropriate  the  weight  lost  by  the 
operation. 

Swfat'-f  r,  s.  One  who  sweats  or  makes  to  sweat. 

SweW-ing,  #.  Act  of  making  to  sweat ;  sweat. 

Sweat'-y,  a.  Moist  with  sweat ;  consisting  of  sweat ; 
laborious,  toilsome. 

Swiat'-t-ly,  ad.  With  sweat ;  in  a  sweaty  state. 

Swrat'-t-ness,  «.  State  of  being  sweaty. 

sj&*>  The  compounds  are  Sweat'ing-bath ;  Sweat'ing- 
house;  Sweafmg-iron%  (used  to  scrape  horses;)  Swear- 
ing-sickness; &c. 

SWEDE=swede,  a.  A  native  of  Sweden. 

Swe'-dish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sweden. 

To  SWEEP=8we<p,l  v.  a.  and  it.  To  move,  clear, 
I  SwEPT=*SW$pt,  >  or  drive  off  by  acting  on 
SwEPT=Swept,  J  something  with  a  swinging  or 
dragging  motion ;  to  brush  with  a  besom  or  broom ;  to 
rub  over ;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke ;  to  carry  with 
pomp ;  to  carry  off  with  celerity  and  violence ;  to  pass 
over  with  celerity :—  neu.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult, 
or  swiftness ;  to  pass  with  pomp ;  to  move  with  a  long 
reach, 
of  ipellinf  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

:  vlzh-un,  ••  e,  virion,  165 :  U&n,  166 :  fltifa,  166. 


SWI 

Sweep,  «.  Act  of  sweeping  ;  compass  of  a  stroke ; 
direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilineal ;  a  sweeper. 

Sweep'-eT,  *.  One  that  sweeps. 

Sweep'-y,  a.  Passing  with  speed  and  violence ;  wavy ; 
strutting,  drawn  out. 

Sweep'-ingj,  143 :  *./>/.  Things  collected  by  sweeping. 

Swbbp'-nbt,  *.  Net  that  takes  a  largo  compass. 

Sweep'- STAKES,  9.  sing.  A  gaming  transaction  in 
which  one  adventurer,  by  the  turn  of  fortune,  sweeps 
the  stakes  of  himself  and  others ;  also,  a  prise  in  a 
horse-race  made  up  of  several  stakes. 

SWEET=8wett,  a.  and  «.  Pleasing  to  taste  or 
smell,  and  hence,  to  any  sense;  luscious;  fragrant; 
melodious;  beautiful;  not  sour;  not  salt;  mild,  soft; 
grateful ;  not  stale  :—$.  Sweetness,  something  pleas- 
ing; a  perfume  ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

SweetMy,  ad.  In  a  sweet  manner ;  with  sweetness. 

Sweet'-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  sweet 

Sweet'-ish,  a.  Rather  sweet. 

Sweet'-int,  8.  A  sweet  apple ;  word  of  endearment. 

To  Sweer-en,  114 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  sweet : 
— netu  To  become  sweet 

Sweet'-en-eT,  j.  Ho  or  that  which  sweetens. 

Swket/-br£4D,  120  :  *.  Pancreas  of  a  calf. 

SwBET/-HJ2iiRT,  131  :  s.  A  lover  or  mistress. 

Swret'-MEAT,  *.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar. 

fST*  The  other  compounds  are  names  of  plants,  as 
Sweet' -apple,  Sweet'-briar,  Sweet -broom,  Sweet*' 
cicely,   Sweetcistus,  Sweet'-corn,  Sweet-flag,  Sweet'- 

C,  Sweet '-Johns,  Sueel-mnud'lin,  Sweet-marjoram, 
et-pea,  Sweet-root,  Swecl'-rusfaSweet-sop,  Sweet- 
sultan,  Sweet' -weed,  Sweet-wil'liam,  Swcct-wil'low, 
Sweet'-wood,  &c. 
To  SWELL=swel,  155 :  t\  w.  and  a.  (This  verb 
is  regular :  Swollen  for  the  part,  is  obsolescent ;  see 
it  below:  Swelt  for  the  pret.  occurs  only  in  old 
writers.)  To  grow  turgid;  to  be  inflated;  to  bulge 
out;  to  look  big;  to  be  turgid,  used  of  style;  to  pro- 
t liberate ;  to  rise  into  exasperation, — into  arrogance, — 
into  auger;  to  grow  upou  the  view : — act.  To  cause  to 
increase ;  to  heighten ;  to  raise  to  arrogance  j  in 
music,  to  augment 

Swell,  «.  Extension  of  bulk ;  act  or  state  of  swelling, 
as  of  the  sea  after  a  storm. 

SwelMin£,  «.  A  tumor ;  protuberance ;  effort  for  a 
rise;  a  rising  by  passion. 

Swelt,  pret.  Swelled.  [Obs] 

Swollen,  swouln,  116,  114:  pari,  a.  Swelled: 
this  is  sometimes  spelled  Swoln. 

To  SWELT,  swSlt,  t'.n.  and  a.  To  mint,  as  by  ex- 
cess of  heat:— act.  To  overpower,  as  with  heat.  [Obs.] 

To  Swbi.'-ter,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  pained  with 
heat  i— act.  To  oppress  with  heat. 

Swel'-try,  a.  Suffocating,  sultry. 

SWEPT.— See  To  Sweep. 

SWERD.— See  Sward. 

To    SWERVE^swerv,    189 
[Spenser;]  to  deviate  ;  to  bend  ;  ...^,,  .„  „.. 

Swerv'-ing,  #.  Act  of  deviating  ;  deviation. 

SWEVEN=8we'-ve*n,«.  A  dream.  [Chaucer.] 

SWlFT*=8wTft,  a.  and  *.  Moviug  tor  in  a  *hort 
time ;  nimble,  rapid ;  ready,  prompt :— i.  That  which 
is  swift— current  of  a  stream  ;  a  bird  like  a  swallow, 
a  martin. 

Swift'-ly,  ad.  Fleetly,  quickly,  nimbly. 

Swift'-nes«,  *.  Speed,  velocity. 

Swifl'-er,  *.  Name  of  a  rope  at  sea. 

$ST  The  compounds  aro  Swift' foot;  Swift-heeled,  &c. 

To  SWIG=«w?g,  v.  a.  and  n 
draughts :  hence.  Swig,  (j.) 

To  SWlLL=swil,  155  :  v.  a.  To  drink  grossly,  to 

drench,  to  inebriuto. 
Swill,*,  Large  draughts  j  pigs*  wash. 
Swil'-lf r,  #.  One  that  wills. 


».    To    i 
;  also,  to  climb. 


To  driuk  by  large 


swo 

To  SWIM=?swim,  }  v.  v.  and  a.   (/Serum  £*  t& 

I  Swum  l=swura,I  pret.  is  quite  obs.)    To  lc 

Swam  j-swam, |  not  to  sink  ;  to  more  on    -'  , 

SwuM=swuin,  )  water  by  acting  with  the  ■».» 

alouf.  general! 

\  to  have  abs_» 


to  glide  ; 

nen  

ance,  to  flow  in  any  thing:— act.  To  pa**  by  svea- 


to  move  with  the  stream . 

to  be  dizzy ;  to  be  drenched 
i,  to  dot 

ming  :  it  becomes  active  by  ellipsis  of  across. 
Swim,*.  Rind  of  smoothly  sliding  motion  ;  tne  fete 

der  of  fishes  by  which  they  swim. 
Swim'-meT,  *.  One  that  swims  ;  a  protnbetaare  j. 

a  horse's  leg. 
Swim'-ming,  *.  Act  of  floating ;  dizziness. 
Swim'-ming-ljr,  ad.  With  great  imn  m. 
To  SWlNDLE,8Win'-dl,  101  :  r.«.  To 

in  the  common  dealings  of  life  by  systematic 
Swin'-dUr,  36  :  *.  One  who  swindles. 
Swin'-dling, t.    The  practices  of  a  swindfer. 
SWlNE=8wTne,  *.  ring,  and  pi.  A  bog. 
Swi'-nish,  a.  Hoggish,  gross. 
liT"  The  compounds  are  Swine -herd;  SrnV^v,  £r  ; 

Swine'-pipe,  (the  bird  red-wing  i)  Sirime'-stv*eriirt~. 

limestone;)  and  the  names  of  plants.  Scristf^evens; 

Swine' gr  as  t,  Swine'-cress,  Swimf-Untlle,  &«, 
To  SWlNG=swrng,|  v.n.  and  a.  (Ss^kic 

1  SwuNO=swung,  >  pret.  is   obsolete.)  To  we 
SwuNO=8Wung,J  to  and  fro.  banging  kwseir; 

to  move  backward  and  forward  on  a  ropes— act.  T# 

make  to  vibrate  ;  to  make  to  whirl  round,  tn  watTe. 
Swing,  s.   Act  or  state  of  swinging ;  an  apparatss 

for  swinging ;  liberty,  free  course. 
Swing'-er,  72 :  «.  One  that  swings :  see  lower. 
Swinging,  8.  Motion  to  and  from  .-  see  lower. 
To  Swin'-gle,  158,  101 :  v.  n.  To  dangle,  to  s«f, 

[Ob*. ;]  in  a  local  use,  to  beat  flax. 
■W  The  compounds  aro  Swing* -bridge,  (abridge  wka-t 

opens  like  a  gate  by  swinging ;)  SsriayVrree,  (bar  of  » 

carriage  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened;)  S«W- 

whrd,  (wheel  that  drives  the  pendulum  ;)  fcc 
To  SWlNGE=s*  inge,  64 ;  v.  a.  To  beat  sosnalj  ; 

anciently,  to  move  as  a  huh. 
Swinge,  t.  A  sweep  of  any  thing  in  motion.  [Obs] 
Swin'-geT,  64:  *.  Something  great,  as  a  falsehood: 

see,  with  a  different  pronunciation,  above.  [Valg." 
Swin'-ging,  64 :    a.    Huge :    see,  with 

pronunciation,  under  To  Swing.   [Vulg.] 
Swin'-ging-ly,  ad.  Hugely,  vastly.  [Volr] 
Swinge-buckMer,  «.  A  bully,  fshaks.] 
SWINISH.—Sec  under  Swine. 
To  SWINK,  swtngk,   158:  v.  n.  and   _. 

hour,  to  drudge  i—act.  To  overlabour.  [Oba»] 
Swiir'-kfr,  *.  A  labourer,  a  ploughman. 
SWIPESsaswipes,  *.  Bad  or  small  beer.  rVnh>3 
SW1SS=8WI88.  9.  A  naUve,  or  the  language,  of  Swit- 
zerland :  Switxer,  for  a  native,  is  less  used. 
SWlTCH=sw!teb,  s.  A  small  flexible  twig. 
To  Switch,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  switch. 
SWIVEL,  swfr'-vl,    114:  *.  Something    fixtd  » 
another  body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it;  a  small  cans** 
which  turns  on  a  swivel. 
SWOB,  SWOBBER— See  Swab,  &e. 
SWOBBERS,  8Wor/-berz,  ,.  pi.  Four  privOeg*! 
c«ar^rlV,e^incident*11y in  l»Hiiig  at  whist.  [SwiHJ 
SWOLLEN.— See  under  To  Swell. 
SWOM.— Sec  To  Swim. 


a.  To  b- 


To  SWOON=swS5n,  v.  n.  To  faint. 

Swoon,  *.  A  fainting  fit,  syncope. 

Swoon'-hig,  *.  Act  of  fainting. 

To  SWOOP^swBSp,  v.  a.  and  w.  To  fall  on  ssJ 
seize  at  once,  as  a  hawk  his  prey ;  to  prey  upoa,  * 
catch:— am.  [Drayton.]  To  pass  with  pomp. 

Swoop,  $.  A  fulling  on  and  seising. 
The  «ch«mc»  enllre,  and  th«  principle*  to  wlilch  the  auinbere  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

roweti:^M-wiV  charV-mdn:  pd-p^:  li«:  g»d:  /Co,  i.e.  jew,  55:  «,e,\,'&c  mmie,  171. 


SYL 

Te)SWOP~tw5p,  v.  a.  To  exchange,  to  barter. 

8  wop,  f.  An  exchange. 

SWORD,  ward,  145, 130:  «.  A  weapon  for  cut- 
ting or  throating,  worn  at  the  aide:  in  figurative 
senses,  destruction ;  vengeance ;  war. 

SawrcrWr,  «.  A  soldier  ;  a  cat.  throat  [Shaka.1 

•JbbT*  The  compounds  are  Sword* -bearer,  fa  city  officer 
who  carries  the  emblem  of  power  before  the  Lord 
Mayor;)  Swords-belt.  Sword' -blade ;  Sword-fish, 
(so  named  from  the  long  sharp  bone  that  issues  from 
its  head ;)  Sword* -grate,  (a  corruption  of  Sward  -grass :) 
Steer* knot;  Sword* law;  Sword'man,  or  S  words' - 
man;  Sword? player ;  Jcc 

SWORE,  SWORN— See  To  Swear. 

SWOU  N  D,  for  To  Swoon.  [Nurse  in  Rom.  and  Jul] 

SWUM.— See  To  Swim.  SW U NG.— SeeTo  Swing. 

SYB.— See  Sib. 

SYBARlTIC-itV-a-rity-tck,  88:  a.  Luxurious, 
wanton, — from  the  ancient  Syb'aritea,  so  given  to  to* 
luptuousncss  that  they  became  proverbial:  Syb'- 
*nt**ical  is  the  same. 

SYCAMORE-iick'-J-inAn, «.  A  species  of  flg- 
tree ;  less  properly,  the  maple :  Syc'amne  is  the  same. 

StcZ-ITB,  *.  Pig-atone  :  [the  etymology  is  lost  if  the  e 
drops  its  hard  sound  j  English  is  violated  If  it  is  not 
made  soft :  the  Greek  *  ought  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  Englished  by  k;  but  who  can  now  carry  such  a 
reform  through  the  language  ?] 

Syc'-o-phjnt,  (-fant,  163)  *,  Originally,  an  in- 
former  against  such  as  stole  figs;  now,  a  malicious 
parasite. 

To  Syc'-o-pAant,  v.  it.  To  play  the  sycophant :  an 
inelegant  word :  To  Sycophantize  is  not  much  better. 

Syc?'0~pkant-Tif,  s.  Malignant  tale-bearing. 

Syc/-o-pAan"-tlc,  88:  a.  Tale-bearing;  fawning: 
8yc'opha*"tical  is  the  same. 

SyV-O-pAan-cy,  «.  Tale -bearing ;  flattery. 

SYENITE— sT'4-nItt,  s.  A  compound  mineral,  of 
which  many  ancient  monuments  consist  that  are 
brought  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt. 

SYLLABLE,  gTl'-ld-bl,  «.  (See-  Syn.)  Literally,  a 
taking  together,  applied  to  so  many  sounds  or  letters 
aa  are  taken  into  one  articulation  j  any  thing  pro- 
Terbially  concise. 

To  Syl'-la-bU,  v.  a.  To  articulate.  [Milton.] 

Syl-labMc,  Syl-lab'-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  syllables. 

Syl-lar/4-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  syUabkal  manner. 

ft?~  For  Syllabub  see  Sillabub. 

Syl'-l^o-bus,  «.  That  which  Ukes  or  unites  the 
whole,— an  abstract,  compendium,  or  view  at  once. 

Syt.-lbV-sis,  $.  A  figure  by  which  we  determine  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  by  the  meaning  rather  than 
by  the  strictness  of  grammar,  as  in  saying  "  I  and  he 
are  friend*,"  we  take  all  the  nominatives  together  and 
consider  them  of  the  first  person,  though  he  and  friends 
are  strictly  of  the  third. 

SYLLOGISM,  8tl'-l&-gYzm,  158:  #.  (See  Syn.) 
A  discourse  of  which  the  joint  parts  denote  one  act  of 
reasoning.— a  form  of  language  expressing  a  necessary 
consequence  by  three  propositions,  as, "  Every  man  is 
mad :  Horace  is  a  man :  Therefore  Horace  is  mad." 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  this  is  the  strongest 
mode  in  which  a  necessary  consequence  of  some  pre- 
vious admission  can  be  slated  ;  but  as  to  any  further 
.  virtue  in  the  syllogism,  the  Aristotelians  and  the 
Lockists,  aa  they  may  severally  be  called,  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  former  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  admission  in  favour  of  the  syllogism,  but  they 
farther  propose  it  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  prove 
the  legitimacy  of  the  consequence ;  and,  for  this  end, 
they  accept  the  apparatus  of  middle  and  extreme 
terms,  and  of  propositions  differenced  by  quantity  and 
quality,  and  of  syllogisms  reduced  to  moods  and  fi- 
gures, as  invented  by  Aristotle  and  maintained  and 
used  by  the  srhoolmen.  The  Lockist,  on  the  other 
band,  rejects  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  as  an  impo- 
sition on  the   understanding,  maintaining   that  a 
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necessary  consequence  admits  of  no  proof  beyond  the 
statement  of  the  premises  that  exhibit  it,— that  to  un- 
derstand these  premises  is  to  understand  the  conclu- 
sion contained  in  them,— that  the  act  of  mind  by  which 
it  so  understands  is  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature, 
admitting  of  no  explanation,  of  no  reduction  into  any 
more  general  principle,  of  no  further  proof,  and  that 
every  attempt  at  such  explanation,  or  reduction,  or 
proof,  is  either  a  repetition  of  the  act  already  com- 
pleted—a  proof  of  what  has  been  proved— or,  if  the 
truth  sought  to  be  established  is  not  already  evident, 


the  syllogism  Is  an  absurd  attempt  to  do  that  by  a 
chanlcal  process  which,  in  a  plainer  form,  the  un 
standing  has  been  unable  to  compass. 


To  Syl'-lo-gize,  v.  tu  To  reason  by  syllogism. 

Syl'Mo-gi'-zer,  #.  One  who  syllogixes. 

Syl'-lo-g»-za"-/<on,  «.  Act  of  syllogising.    [Harris.] 

Syl'-lo-gi8"-tic,  Syl'-lo-gis"-ti.cala  88:  a.  Per- 
taining  to.  or  consisting  of,  a  syllogism. 

SylMo-jfV'-tt-ail-ljr,  ad.  In  form  of  syllogism. 

SYLPH,  silf,  «.  An  imaginary  being  Inhabiting  the 
air :  literally  a  moth. 

Sylj/AMd,  ».  A  diminutive  of  Sylph. 

SYLVAN.— See  Silvan. 

SYMBOL=sim'-bdl,  18:  *.  (See  Syn.)  An  inven- 
tion that  has  a  contrived  agreement  with  something  ,— 
a  typo ;  the  representation  of  something  moral  or  intel- 
lectual by  something  addressed  to  the  seoses:  a  com- 
pendium, an  abstract ;  sign  or  badge ;   lot  or  sentence. 

To  Sym'-bol-ize,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  have  a  typical  re- 
semblance '.—act  To  make  representative. 

Sym'-bol-Lrm,  158 :  ».  A  umon  in  things  thrown 
tos ether,— consent  of  parts :  this  is  a  literal  meaning. 
[Chemistry.] 

Sym/-boI-»-xa"-/fon,  #.  Act  of  symboUxing. 

Sym-boi'-+-cal,  88 :  a.  Representative,  typical. 

Sym-bol'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  Typically. 

SYMMETRY,  sim'-rni-trij,  «.  (See  Syn.) 
Agreement  of  one  part  to  another,  adaptation  of  parts; 
proportion ;  harmony. 

Sym -me-tra),  a.  Commensurable.   [Literal,  but  oba.] 

To  SvrrV-met-rize,  v,  a.  To  make  proportionate. 

Synv  met- list,  $.  One  very  studkms  or  observant 
of  proportion :  Sidney  uses  St/mmefrian, 

Synwnet'-rt-cal,  88 :  a.  Proportional  throughout  the 
parts ;  made  up  of  parts  agreeing  to  each  other. 

Sym-met'-n-cal-ly,  ad.  With  due  proportions. 

SYMPATHY,  Blm'-pa-rtkj,  *.  (See  Syn.)  Fellow, 
feeling,  the  quality  of  being  affected  by  another's 
affection. 

lb  Sym'-po-Mize,  V.  n.  To  feel  with  another,  to  feel 
mutually ;  by  a  forced  figure,  to  agroe,  to  fit. 

Syin'-pa-Met/'-ic,  Sym'-pa-/Aer-i'-cal,88 :  a.  Hav- 
ing common  feeling ;  pertaining  pa  or  produced  by 
sympathy. 

Sym'pa-4Aet"-»-cal-ly,  ad.  With  sympathy. 

SYMPHONY,  rfm'-fAne*  163:  *.  (See  Syn.) 
An  agreement  of  sounds,  consonance ;  harmony. 

Sym-pho'  ni-ow,  90, 1 20 :  a.  Accordant,  harmonious. 

SYMPHYSIS,  •Tm'-fe.cii,  163:  *.  A  growing 
together  aa  of  bones,  connascence. 

SYMPOSIUM,   sim-po'-xe-um,   coiloq.    Sim- 

po'-xh£-um,  147:  *.  (See  Syn.)  A  drinking  to- 
gether; a  feast;  sometimes  a  banquet  among  philo- 
sophers. 

Sym-pcZ-W-ac, <7.  Convivial;   feasting. 

SYMPTOM,  eW-tom,  156:  «.  (See  Syn.)  Some, 
thing  which  happens  concurrently  with  something  else, 
not  as  the  original  cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  or  con- 
stant effect ;  a  sign,  a  token. 

Sym//-to-mat"-ic,  Syrop'-to-mat/'-i-cal,  88:  a. 
Happening  concurrently,  indicatory. 

I 


Happen 

vm//-tQ-raat//-i-cul-liv,  ad.  As  a  symptom. 

YN,  A  Greek  preposition  or  prefix,  answering  to  the 

Latin  prefix  con,  and  signifying  with,  together,  a  uniting, 


609 


The  sign  =  is  uaed  after  modes  of  •pelting  that  bare  ao  Irregularity  of  sound. 

mtsh-un,  •'.  t«  mission,  165 :  vlzh-un,  t,  c.  vision,  165 ;  ttin,  166 : 


then,  166. 
2R 
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sWewfaf,  m  aanthg.     It  changes  the  final  letter 
before  certain  consonants,  taking  the  fon  of  Sjrf.  9ym, 
&c;  and  sometinies  the  final  consonant  b  dropped. 
Syn-jbr'-s-sis,  (-^r'4-cTi,  120)  *.    A  onion  of  two 
syllables  into  one.  (the  opposite  of  dtmmis,)  u  Is-rael 

Sm'-A-aOQUK,  (-g8g>  107)  8.  A  congregation,  a 
gathering  together,  at  preaent  understood  in  the  special 
■erne  of  a  Jewish  eougregation ;  also,  their  place  of 
worship. 

Syn'-o-gOf^-t-oal,  64 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  synagogue. 

Srtf-A-L*P-PHA,  (-fd,  163;  *.  A  mingling  together, 
as  of  two  vowels  in  poetry  which  end  and  begin  two 
adjoining  words,  so  that  both  go  but  for  one  syllable. 

Syn'-jr^cHF,  (-k&J,  161)  #.  Joint  sovereignty. 

Syv'-AR'THHqF-*1h,  8.  Close  conjunction  of  bones. 

Syw-ax^-W,  188:  8.  A  congregation. 

Syw,-CHon-dro',-8I8,  158,  161 :  ».  Hie  connection 
of  bones  by  cartilage. 

8tj/-chro-n^i.,  (8lDfi'-cr&-u£l,  158,  161)  a.  and 
t.  Synchronical :— t .  That  which  is  syachronicaL 

Syn'-chro-num,  158  :  J.  Concurrence  in  time  of  two 
or  more  events. 

7b  Syft'-cAro-nize,  v.  a.  To  concur  at  the  same  time. 

SyV-cAro-notrs,  120 :  a.  Synchronical. 

Syn-cAron'-i-cal,  88  :  a.  Happening  together,  or  at  the 


Syj/-co-pr,  (sinjjf-ci-p^.  158,  101)*.  A  word 
implying  a  cutting  and  a  joining  or  a  corres 
in  grammar,  the  cutting  out  of  a  syllable  in 
of  a  word,  and  joining  the  remaining  parts, 
forbmrineu;   in  physic,  the  cutting  out  or  < 


implying  a  cutting' and  a' joining  or  a  correspondence; 
-*-  -  *  "  ^*  '~i  the  middle 
,  as  b*s'*e$t 
r  omission  of 
recollection  for  a"  space,  a  swooning,  a  fainting  Ot ;  in 
music,  the  cutting  or  division  of  a  note  into  two  or 
more  notes  that  correspond  in  time  to  the  one  note  in 
the  base,  or  the  treble,  &c. 

To  SyV-co-pate,  v.  a.  To  contract  by  syncope;  in 
musk,  to  divide  notes  and  unite  them  diversely. 

SyV-co-pa"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  syncopating. 

To  SyV-co-pute,  v.  a.  To  syncopate.  [1680.] 

Syn'-CO-ptat,  8.  One  that  abridges  words.   [Addison.] 

8Y2/-CR-rf-TiSM,  158 :  #.  A  junction  of  powers,  as  of 
two  against  a  third. 

Syn'-dic,  8,  He  whose  duties  associate  him  with  justice, 
a  magistrate  ;  a  enrator. 

To  Syn'-dt-cate,  v.  a.   To  judge,  to  censure. 

Syn'-di-cate,  ».  A  council.     [Burnet] 

Syn'-dko-mb,  101 :  #.  Concurrent  action. 

Syn-kc'-do-chb,  («Tn-Sck'-d&-klty  161)  «.  A  com- 
prehension  ot  one  thing  by  another  including  it,  or  in- 
cluded Id  it,  or  having  the  relation  of  genus  to  species, 
or  of  species  to  genus,  and  the  like :  thus  we  use  roof  to 
signify  house ;  year  to  signify  one  part  of  the  year  ; 
mortali  to  signify  men ;  Tempe  for  auy  pleasant  vale. 
&c.    [Rhetoric] 

Syn'-ec^docA^-i-oil,  a.  Expressed  by  or  implying 
synecdoche ;  hence,  9yn'ecdoch"icaUy. 

Syn-kc'-pho-nb^-sib,  1 63 :  *.  A  sounding  in  connec- 
tion, that  is,  two  vowels  as  if  they  were  one :— See  Syn- 
sBresis  and  Crests,  which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

SyV-rrW-ic,*.    , 

Syh'-br-oiV-tic,  a.  5 

Sym'-ok-nesk,  152  :  *.  A  plant  that  has  the  stamens 
or  generating  parts  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

S  yn'-nbtj-ro"-st8,  8,  In  anatomy,  the  connection  of 
parts  by  means  of  ligaments. 

Syn'-od,  t .  A  coming  together  as  from  different  ways  ; 
hence,  a  meeting,  a  council,  particularly  of  ecclesi. 
astics ;  hence,  also,  a  concourse  or  conjunction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Syn'-o-dal,  a.  and  *.  Synodical : — 8.  Formerly,  a  rent 


paid  by  a  parish  priest  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  at 
the  Easter  visitation  ;  a  constitution  made  at  a  synod. 
8yti-od'-ic,  Syn-od'-i-cal,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to,  or 
Thttchi 

Fowrit 
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transacted  at  a  lined;   pertaining    to   

conjunction:  the  Stmodieal  month  is  the  pe 
one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  son  to  i 
viz.  89  days,  13  hours,  44  minutes,  3 
thirds. 

Syn-od'-»-€cl-ljr,  ad.  By  authority  of  a  synod. 
Syw-om'-o-SF,  **  A  sworn  brotherhood.    pfitmrtVl 
Svn'-o-HniE,  (hbTid,  105)  8.  a  word  tlmtwnh  ■■■■ 

tkm  to  some  other  word  has  the  same  men  nine; 
Syn-on'-jr-ma,  81 :  8.  pL  8ynoayines. 
sj^This  last  U  the  English  plural,  though  the  nsTl   i 

often  occurs. 
To  SyD-on'-y-mise,v.  a.  To  interpret  or  aprssm  my 

words  of  the  same  meaning. 
Syn-ou'-y-migt,  «.   One  who  synonymiaes ;  specMCta, 

one  who  collects  and  reduces  the  synonymes  of  pUsrsn 
Syn-on'-y-mosts,  120 :  a.  Expressing  the  same  mng 

conveying  the  same  idea:  Syon'ymal  is  disusti- 
Syn-on'-y-mowa-ly,  ad.    In  a  synooTinons  mmw; 

Sywm'ymaUtf  is  disused. 
Syn-on'-y-my,  «.  The  quality  of  expmning  by  dmV 

rent  words  the  same  thing. 
Syn-op'-sis,  8.  A  view  of  the  whole  together,  a  fan  iei 

view,  a  view  of  the  parts  at  once. 
Syn-op'-b'-cal,  88  :  a.  Affording  a  synopsis. 
Syn-op'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  synoptical  i 
Syn-o  -vi-^,  *.  An  ud-' *-'-■ "- 

glands  in  the  joints. 
Syn'-tax,  188 :  «.     A  putting  together,  « 

— that  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  bow  i 

properly  united  to  farm  sentences. 
Syn-tac'-U-cal,  a.    Conjoined,  fitted  tec 

relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 
Syn-tac  -ti-cal-ly,  ad.  Conformably  to  syntax. 
Syn'-te-rk~-si8,  s.  A  remorse  of  tnsmwnm 
Syn'-the-sis,  *.    Composition  or  a  patting  %osje 

the  opposite  of  Analysis ;  hence,  in  logic,  that  i 

which  establishes  a  foreknown  or  i 


proofs  or  argument  added  to  each  other,  till  the  train 

is  shown ;  in  surgery,  a  reuniting  of  parts  ;   in  efce- 

4  elements  into  a  comp 


mistry,  a  uniting  of  e 
Syn-Met/-ic,  Syn-Met'-t-cfll,  88:  a.    Conjoints*. 

compounding,  forming  a  whole :  opposed  to  Analytic 
Syn-Met'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  synthesis. 
Syn-ton'-ic,  88  :  a.  Sharp,  intense.  [Music] 
SYPHILIS:     SYPHON:    SYREN.— See  * 

philis:  see  Siphon:  see  Siren. 
SYRIAC,  rfrQ-ack,   129,   105 :  «.  and  s,   F«*> 

taining  to  Syria: — s.  The  language  of  Syria,  psrtiea- 

larly  of  old  Syria :   hence,  Syn'meum  or  Syr  tana,  * 

Synac  idiom. 
Syr -i-an,  a.  and  ».  Syriac  : — t.  A  native  of  Syria- 
SYRWGA,8£-riog'-ga\  105,  158:  t.   Literafiy.s 

pipe,— applied  as  the  nsme  of  a  genns  of  plants. 

the  lilac. 
Syk'-ingk,  (sV-lfngc,  129,  64)  «.   A  pipe  by  whkh 

liquor  is  squirted  or  injected. 
To  Syr'-inge,  v.  a.  To  spout  or  wash  by  a  syrmge. 
SYR'-iNO-or'-O-Mr,  t.  The  art  or  practieo  of  cuttiaj 

fistulas  or  pipe-like  sores. 
SYRTlS—ser'-tis,  36:    «.  A  quicksand;   a  bag. 


^10 


[Milton.]  Young  has  somewhere  used  Syrt, 
SYRUP.— See  Sirup. 
SYSTASlS=8W-t<*-cit,  *.  A  standing  together  ss  of 

parts  which  make  a  whole ;  a  consistence.  [Barke.] 
Sys'-tbm,  8.  Any  complexure  or  combination  of  ssauy 

things  acting  together ;  a  scheme  which  reduces  nmay 

things  to  regular  dependence  or  co-operation ;  eseheswe 

which  unites  many  things  In  order. 
To  Sysw-tem-a-tize,>  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system. 
Sy8"-tem-a-tist',  «.  One  who  forms  a  system:  SsV- 

temnti'Mer  is  also  used. 
Sys/-tem-at"-tc,  SysZ-tem-at^-t-col,  a.     Peridnim: 

to  system  ;  methodical ;  proceeding  by  system. 
bn  entire,  aad  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

ch^p'- mati :  pd-pfr:  liSs:  gcSod  :  j'(55,  t.  e*jcw,  55:  a,  t,  *\,  Ac  swtstV>  171. 
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Sys*-tem-ftf  4-eol-ly,  ad.  By  system. 

*&  The  compound*  tre  System-maker,  System-monger, 
&c. 

3YSTOLE~sW-tA-U,  101 :  $.  (See  Syn.)  A  con- 
trasting; h«neet  in  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  long 
syllable ;  in  physiology,  the  contraction  of  the  heart : 
in  both  application*  oppoaed  to  diastole, 

SYSTYLE«aW-tile,  $.  (See  Syn.)  A  placing  co- 
lumns near  together,  two  diameters  between  the 
shafts.  [Archit.J 

8YZYGY,  stz'-l-j&j.  105:  s.  (See  Syn.)  Aeon- 
junction,  applied  both  to  the  conjunction  and  opposi- 
tion of  auy  two  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly  of 
a  planet  with  the  sun. 


T  Is  popularly  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twentieth :  see  J :  its  sound  is  the 
78th  element  of  the  schemes :  placed  before  A  it  forms 
with  it  a  digraph  indicating  the  67th,  or  the  corre- 
spondent vocal  element  the  68th :  see  Prin.  166:  it  is 
liable  to  deviate  into  the  6lst  and  63rd  elements  of  the 
schemes  in  the  situations  referred  to  in  Prin.  147*  As 
an  abbreviation,  it  sometimes  stands  for  Theology,  as 
In  S.  T.  D.  (Sand*  Theologiat  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology,  i  e.  of  Divinity. 

TABARD»tnV-ard,  s.  A  short  gown  ;  a  herald's 
gown :  hence,  a  Tab' order,  ono  who  wears  a  tabard. 

TABBY,  taV-tw^,  a.  and  s.  Diversified  in  colour, 
brtnded,  brindled  :—s.  A  kind  of  waved  silk ;  a  mixture 
of  stone  or  shell  and  mortar. 

To  TabMjy,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  look  wavy. 

7b  TABEFY,  &C— See  under  Tabid. 

TABERNACLE,  taV'-eT-naV-kl,  101 :  t.  Origi- 
nally a  tent,  or  temporary  habitation ;  among  the  early 
Jews  a  place  of  worship;  hence  a  sacred  place. 

7b  TaVy'-er-nacMe,  ».«.  To  dwell,  to  lodge;  to 
enshrine. 

Tab"-er-nac'-u-lar,  a.  Latticed. 

TABID^t&b'-id,  94  :  a.  Wasted,  consumptive. 

TabMd-ness,  *.  Consumptiveness. 

7b  Taj*7- e- FY,  6  :  v,  n.  To  waste  away,  to  extenuate. 

Tab'-e-fac"-/ion,  89 :  s.  A  wasting  away. 

Ta'-BES,  (-b£a,  101)  *.  Consumption  without  cough. 

TABINET,  tary-4-nSt",  t.  (Compare  Tabby.)  A 
kindof  silk  gauze. 

TABLE, ta'-bl,  101  :  «.  A  flat  surface;  an  article 
of  furniture  with  a  flat  surface  placed  on  legs  or  sup- 
ports, and  used  among  other  purposes  to  bear  the  food 
at  repasts;  hence,  fare,  entertainment;  the  persons 
sitting  at  table;  a  surface  on  which  something  is 
written  or  engraved ;  sometimes  a  picture ;  a  synopsis, 
an  index,  a  syllabus ;  B.  Jonson  uses  it  for  the  palm  of 
the  hand:  To  play  at  tables,  in  old  authors,  is  to  play 
at  a  sort  of  draughts:  hence  To  farm  the  tables,  with 
allusion  to  this  game,  is  to  change  the  condition  or  for- 
tune of  contending  parties. 
7b  Ta'-ble,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  live  at  the  table  of 
another:— act.  To  make  into  a  catalogue,  [Shaks. ;] 
to  supply  with  food,  [Milton,  prose;]  to  represent  as 
in  a  painting. 

Ta'-bkr,  36  :  #.  One  who  tables. 
$kV  The  compounds  are  Ta'ble-bed,  (bed  in  the  form  of 
a  table;)  Ta'ble  beer",  (beer  for  meals,  small  beer;) 
TaTblebaoh',  (book  for  writing  in  without  ink  ;)  Td*. 
blecLth',  (linen  spread  on  the  table  for  meals ;) 
Ta"bleland',  (elevated  flat  land :)  Ta'ble-man.  (a  man 
or  piece  at  draughts ;)  Tafble-talk',  (conversation  at 
meals;)  &c. 
Tad'-L4-turb,  «.  Painting  on  walls  or  ceilings. 
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TabMet,  t.  A  small  level  surface ;  surface  written  on 
or  painted ;  medicine  in  a  square  form. 

TakAl-lar,  a.  Set  in  squares;  formed  in  lamina; 
set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  synopses. 

To  Tab'-u-late,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  synopses. 

Tab"-u-la'-ted,  a.  Having  a  flat  surface. 

TABOO,  t^-bOf/,  «.  A  word  among  the  natives  of 
the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  denoting  religious  interdict : 
hence,  To  taboo*  is  to  forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of, 

TABOUR,  taMrar,  120 :  «.  A  small  shallow  dram, 
generally  beaten  to  accompany  a  pipe. 

To  Ta'-bour,  v,  n.  To  play  the  tabour ;  to  strike  as 
in  beating  the  tabour. 

Ta'-bour-er,  s.  One  who  beats  the  tabour. 

Tab'-our-kt,  92  :  ».  A  small  tabour. 

TarZ-ret,  s.  A  tabouret.  [Abridged  from  it] 

TatZ-ottr-ine",  (-ene,  104)  s.  A  tabour  in  form  of  a 
sieve,  also  called  a  Tambourine. 

Ta-brere',  «.  A  tabourer.  [Spenser.] 

TABULAR,  To  TABULATE,  &c— See  under 
Table. 

TACAMAHACA-tack'-a-ma-hackM,  «.  An 
American  tree  of  the  poplar  kind ;  the  resin  from  it 

TACHE,  titch,  189 :  i.  A  catch,  a  loop.  [Obs.] 

TACHYGRAPHY,  ^-^-^-^87,161,163: 
*.  Art  of  quick  writing,  stenography. 

TAClT=tW-!t,  «.  Silent ;  implied  but  not  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

TacMt-ly,  ad.  Silently  ;  by  implication. 

TacZ-Z-turn,  a.  Habitually  silent. 

Tac/-t-tur/'-ui-ty,  s.  Habitual  silence. 

TACK=»t*ck,  «.  A  spot,  a  stain.  [Obs.] 

To  TACK = tick,  v.  a.  To  fasten  slightly  ;  to  fasten 
by  nails  slightly;  to  stitch  together:  it  is  often  spplied 
figuratively  with  a  ludicrous  intention :  see  also  the 
noun  ensuing. 

Tack,  «.  A  small  nail  used  for  tacking ;  in  a  ship, 
the  foremost  lower  corner  of  any  of  the  courses,  and 
also  any  one  of  the  ropes  to  confine  them  ;  hence,  the 
course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position  of  her  sails ; 
and  hence.  To  Tack,  on  shipboard,  is  to  change  the 
course  of  the  ship  by  shining  the  tacks. 

Tack'-er,  36  :  #.  One  who  tacks. 

Tack'-et,  «.  A  small  nail. 

TACKLE,  tac'-kl,  101  :  «.  An  arrow;  [Chaucer:] 
weapons,  instruments  of  action ;  the  ropes  of  a  ship, 
and  iu  a  looser  sense  all  the  instruments  of  sailing. 

7b  TacZ-kle,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  tackle. 

Tac'-kled,  a.  Made  of  ropes. 

Tac'-kl  ing,  «.  Furniture  of  the  mast ;  instruments  of 
action. 

TACT=tackt,  ».  Touch,  feeling;  formerly,  the 
stroke  in  beating  time  to  music ;  nicety  of  discern- 
ment with  consequent  nicety  of  skill 

Ta</-ttle,  a.  Tangible. 

Tac-til'-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Tangibility. 

Taction,  89 :  «.  Act  of  touching. 

Tan/-q>bi.e,  101 :  a.  Perceptible  by  touch. 

Tan'-gt-bil"-t-ty,  84  :  ».  Quality  of  being  tangible. 

Tan'-qent,  »,  A  right  line  which  touches  a  circle  so 
as  not  to  cut  it. 

TACTIC=tAck'-tTck,  a.  and  s.  Pertaining  to  order 
or  arrangement  in  the  special  sense  of  the  arrangement 
or  disposition  of  an  army :—«.  pU  Tactics,  the  science 
and  art  of  disposing  military  and  naval  armaments  for 
battle,  often  comprehending  the  whole  science  of  war 
and  the  means  prepared  for  carrying  it  on ;  sometimes 
the  invention  and  use  of  warlike  machines. 

Tac'-ti-cal,  a.  Tactic. 

Tac-tic/-ian,  (-tfelj'-an,  90)  *.  One  skilled  in  tac- 
tics ;  an  adroit  manager  or  contriver. 

TACTILE,  &c— See  under  Tact. 

TADPOLE=«d'-pole,  *.  A  young  shapeless  frog. 


Tbs  sign  =  b  used  afttr  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  found. 
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TVEN^ta'-Sna-taui,  1 :  part.  Taken  t  Me  To 
Take. 

TAFFEREL^taT-fe'r-e'l,  s.  The  uppermost  part  of 
a  ship's  stem,  flat  on  the  top  like  a  table. 

TAFFETA=t&r-f£-ta,  S.  A  smooth  sfflc  staff  bar. 
ing  usually  a  gloss ;  also  called  Taffety. 

TAG^  tig,  «.  A  point  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a  siring ; 
any  thing  tacked  to  another ;  any  thing  mean :  Tag'- 

'    rag,  the  rabble,  the  multitude. 

To  Tag,  v.  a.  To  Ax  a  tag  to  ;  to  append ;  to  tack. 

Tao'-taii.,  i.  A  worm  with  a  tag.like  tail. 

TAGst&g,  «.  A  young  sheep  :  often  written  Teg. 

Tag'-SOre,  S.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

TAIL=tak,  $.  That  which  terminates  the  animal 
behind,  la  most  animals  hanging  loose  from  the  ver- 
tebra ;  the  hinder  part  or  the  lower  part  of  any  thing ; 
any  thing  pendent,  a  catkin :  To  turn  tail,  to  fly. 

lb  Tail,  v.  a.  To  pull  by  the  tail.  [Hudibros.] 

Tailed,  114:  a.  Furnished  with  a  tail. 

TAlL=tak,  #.  A  tenure  cut  or  abridged  as  to  the 
law  of  descent,— entailed  possession. 

Tail'-laob,  i.  Literally,  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  whole ; 
metaphorically,  a  share  of  one's  substance  paid  in  toll 
or  tax. 

TAlLOR=ta\rMor,  38 :  $.  (Compare  the  previous 
class.)  One  whose  business  is  to  cut  out  and  make 
clothes :  Tailoress  (s./Hn.)  may  be  met  with. 

To  Tai'-lor,  r.  if.  To  work  as  a  tailor. 

Tai'-lor-ing,  a.  The  business  of  a  tailor. 

To  TAINT— tavnt,  ».  a.  and  n.  To  imbue  or  im- 
pregnate, as  with  matter  which  affects  the  sensible 
qualities,  particularly  with  something  odious  or 
noxious ;  hence,  to  disease ;  to  corrupt :  it  also  occurs 
as  an  abbreviation  of  attaint  :—neu.  To  be  touched  or 
affected  with  something  corrupting. 

Taint,  «.  A  stain,  a  tincture  ;  infection,  depravation  ; 
a  spot,  a  soil,  a  blemish. 

Taint'-leas,  Taint'-free,  a.  Without  taint 

Taint'-ure,  147  :  «.  Taint ;  defilement.  [Shaks.] 

To  TAKE=takc  \  v.  a.  and  n.  (Taken  is 

I  Took,  t&k,  118:  V  poetically  contracted  Into 
Taken,  ta'kn,  114:  J  Ta'en:  see  hi  its  place: 
Took  for  the  part,  is  a  barbarism. J  To  receive  or  obtain 
so  as  to  have  corporeal  or  mental  possession  of;  to  re- 
ceive into  use,  to  employ ;  to  accept;  to  procure  ;  to 
seize  ;  to  catch ;  to  captivate ;  to  understand,  or  receive 
into  the  intellect;  to  adopt;  to  close  in  with;  to 
choose;  to  perform;  to  have  recourse  to;  In  an  old 
special  sense,  to  blast : — neu.  To  catch ;  to  fix ;  to  have 
recourse  to;  to  gain  reception;  to  have  the  intended 
effect :  To  tak§  after,  to  follow  in  resemblance ;  to  imi- 
tate: To  take  away,  to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside:  To 
takedown,  to  remove  to  a  tower  place;  to  reduce;  to 
suppress;  to  swallow :  To  take  from,  to  derogate;  to 
deprive  of:  To  take  in.  to  enclose ;  to  lessen ;  to  com- 
prise; to  admit;  to  receive  locally;  to  receive  men- 
ially; to  cheat:  in  old  authors,  to  win  by  conquest; 
and  To  take  in  with  was  to  resort  to:  To  take  ujjf,  to 
remove;  to  invalidate;  to  withhold;  to  swallow;  to 
purchase ;  to  find  place  for;  to  copy ;  to  imitate  so  as 
to  make  ridiculous:  To  take  on  or  upon,  to  appropriate 
to  ;  to  assume  \  to  claim  a  character ;  to  be  violently 
affected,  to  grkne  or  pine:  To  take  order  with,  to 
check :  To  take  out,  to  remove :  To  take  to,  to  betake, 
to  have  recourse :  To  take  up,  to  lift  up ;  to  borrow  on 
credit;  to  be  ready  for ;  to  pay;  to  seize  into  use;  to 
begin ;  to  fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under;  to  en- 
gross ;  to  have  final  recourse  to ;  to  arrest  |  to  admit ; 
to  reprimand;  to  begin  where  another  left  off ;  to  oc- 
cupy locally ;  to  manage  in  place  of  another ;  to  com- 
prise t  to  adopt ;  to  collect:  in  old  authors,  to  stop,  to 


To  take  up  with,  to  be  contented  with;  to 
dwell:  To  take  with,  to  please. 
Ta'-ker,  i.  One  that  takes. 
Ta'-king,  a.  and  *.    Engaging,  pleasing :  in  old  an- 

Tie  Mhcmet  entire,  and  Um  prinoiplo*  to  which  ths  numbers  rsfcr,  praccda  th«  Dictionary. 
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thors  it  sometimes  means  blasting :—«. 

tress  of  mind. 
Ta'-king-ness,  f.  Quality  of  being 
TALBOT,  taul'-bot,  112:  $.  Sort  if 
TALC=t£lck,  «.  A  species  of  magnesia 


sisting  of  broad  flat  smooth  laminae. 
Tal'-COM,  Talc'-ky,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  tale. 

TALEsstaU,  *.  (Compare  To  Tell.)  That 
teUs,—+  narrative,  a  slight  story;  a   nt 
reckoned;  reckoning,  numeral  account; 
disclosure. 

To  Tale,  v.  n.  To  relate  stories.  [Obs  J 

Tale'-fatl,  117:  a.  Abounding  in 


rth  es* 


■  The  compounds  are  Tale'-bearer.  ( 
officious  or  malignant  intelligence  ;)  Ta 


and*.;)  ToJe*4eller;  See. 

TALENT=  talent,  «.  Anciently,  a  weight,  and  a 

coin ;  metaphorically,  from  the  parable  of  the  lis  a* 

(Matth.  xxv.,)  a  gin  or  endowment  of  i 


for  use ;  less  properly,  quality,  disposition. 

Tal'-ent-ed,  a.   Possessing  talents,  f  A  revived  worn] 

TALES,  ta'-l£cz,  101  :  «.  />/.  Persons  of  like  iese- 
tation, — a  name  applied  to  those  who  are  caBed  spat 
to  supply  the  place  of  jurymen  empsmnelled  or  ssav 
moned  for  the  case,  but  who  on  some  account  ace  m* 
present 

Ta'-i.i-on,  «.  Lex  talio'ni;  the  lav  or  like  for  like,  at 
of  retaliation.  [Geddcs.] 

TALISMAN=tal'-Is-m<5n,  s.  A  magic 
or  engraved  under  certain  superstitious  > 
and  held  to  be  a  preservative  against  evil;  ■ 
something  to  produce  extraordinary  effects. 

Tal'-is-man"-ic,  88:  a.  Magical. 

To  TALK,  taSsk,  112:  v.  n.  To  speak  in  eonve?. 
sation,  not  iu  set  speeches;  to  prattle;  to  give  ac- 
count; to  reason. 

Talk  t.  Oral  conversation  ;  rumour ;  topic. 

eeT"  In  other  senses  see  Talc;  and  the  adj.  ~ 
TaUky. 

To/k'-eT,  #.  One  who  talks ;  a  prattler  ;  a 

Ta/k'-ing,  a.  and  *.  Speaking  ;  garrulous  : — t,  Ad 
of  conversing  familiarly. 

Ta/k'-a-tive,  a.  Full  of  prate,  loquacious. 

Ta/k'-a-tive-ness,  t.  Loquacity,  garrulity. 

TALL=taS»l,  1 12  :  a.  High  in  stature  ;  high, bar: 
in  old  authors,  sturdy,  bold,  courageous. 

Tall'-ness,  #.  Height  of  stature,  proccrily, 

Tall'-y,  105:  ad.  Stoutly.  [B.  and  FVJ 

TALLAGE=t&lMag«,  142,  99  :  t.  (See  TaJSe/a 
the  original  spelling?)  Impost,  excise:  feenee,  Ts 
Tallage. 

TALLOW=t&l'-l&&,  142,  8:  $.  The  grease  ore* 
of  an  ox  or  sheep, — suet,  candle-grease. 

TalMowMsh,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  tallow. 

Tal'-lowy,  105:  a.  Greasy. 

•7"  The  compounds  are  TaPloweam~dU ;  7VUm- 
chandler;  ToI'low-facef  ,(<oo\o  and  sickly  in  look ;)««. 

TALLY,  talM^,  s.  (Compare  TaOlage.)  A  stick 
cut  or  notched  in  conformity  with  another  stick,  sad 
used  to  keep  accounts  by ;  hence,  any  thing  aude  ts 
suit  another. 

To  Tal'-ljr,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  cut  out  so  as  to  saw 
to  ;  to  fit,  to  suit  :—neu.  To  be  fitted, 

Tal'-ly-man,  i.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  seeoaet; 
one  who  sells  for  weekly  payment. 

TALMUD«t&l'-mud,  «.  (Sometimes  spelled  Thai- 
mud.)  The  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  traditions  asd 
explanations:  it  has  two  parts,  the  MisAma  and  ths 
Oemara. 

Tal'-mud-ist,  t.  One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

Tal-mud'-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tabued. 

TALON  —tal'-on,  s.  The  daw  of  a  bird  of  prsj; 
in  architecture,  an  ogee  or  cyme. 

TAMABLE,  &c— See  under  To  Tame. 
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TAMAKIND-tarn'-d-rTnd,  t.   A  tree  of  warm  I  Tan"-t<5-li'-z*T,  #.  One  who  tantalises. 

clime*  cultivated  for  its  shade,  and  for  its  cooling  acid    Tan'-t<3-li«m,  158 :  #.  Punishment,  aa  of  Tantalus, 
fruit;  the  seed-pods  of  which,  beiug  preserved,  are 
imported  into  northern  countries  under  the  name  of 
Tamarinds. 
TAMARISK=ta*m'-a-risk,  t.  A  flowering  tree. 
TAMBOUR,  tSm'-bur,    120:  t.  A  tambourine; 
a  frame  resembling  a  drum  or  tambourine,  on  which  a 
kind  of  embroidery  Is  worked ;   the  embroidery   so 
made ;  in  architecture  it  is  applied  to  members  re- 
sembling a  tambour. 
Tam'-bour-iW,  (-rent,  104)  *.  A  kind  or  drum, 
a  tabour ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  a  shallow  drum 
with  only  one  skin,  played  on  with  the  hand. 
TAME=tamt,   «.    Not  wild,   domestic;    crushed, 

subdued,  heartless ;  unanisaated,  spiritless. 
To  Tame,  v.  a.  To  reduce  from  wildueas ;  to  subdue, 

to  depress:  hence,  a  Ta'mer. 
TameMy,  ad.  Not  wildly ;  spiritlessly. 
Tame'-ness,  $.  Quality  or  being  tame. 
Tame'-less,  a.  Wild,  untamed. 
Ta'-ma-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  tamed. 
Ta'-ma-ble-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  tamable. 
TAM1NY,  tam'4-n&j,  105 :  #.  A  woollen  sUrfT, 

also  called  Tammy. 
TAMKIN=taW-kin,  #.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon, 

also  called  a  Tampion  and  Tompion, 
To  TAMPERst&m'-per,  V.  it.  To  meddle,  to  try 
little  experiments;   to  have  to  do  without  fitness; 
also,  to  practise  secretly,  to  deal 
Tam'-per-ing,  «.  The  act  of  one  who  tampers. 
To  TAN=tan,  v.  a.   To  mako  tawny  ;  to  imbue  or 

impregnate  with  bark;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 
Tau,  9.  The  bark  of  the  oak  propared  for  the  ope- 
ration of  tanniug. 
Tan'-nrT,  #.  One  who  tans  hides. 
Tan'-ner-y,  t.  Place  in  which  tanning  is  done. 
Tan'-ning,  *.  The  business  of  a  tnnuer. 
TanAnin,  f.  The  chemical  principle  contained  in  the 

substances  used  in  tanning. 
TanMing,  *.  One  scorched  by  summer.  [Shaks] 
«9*   The   compounds    are  TuV-6«d;    Tan' pit;   Tan'. 

vat;  Tan'-yard,  fcc 
TANG=t5ng,  *.  A  strong  taste  as  of  something  ex- 
traneous; relish;  something  that  leaves  a  taste;  me- 
tapliorically,  something  that  loaves  a  pain :  see  also 
the  verb  following;  and  likewise  Tangle. 
To  Tang,  v.  a.  To  have  the  twang  or  sound  of, — a 
verb  which  seems  to  have  been  used  by  some  mistake 
or  confusion  between  tang  and  twang:  so  Holder  uses 
Tang  as  a  noun  to  signify  a  tone  or  sound. 
TANGENT,  TANGIBLE.&c.-See  withTact,  &c. 
To  TANGLE,  tSng'-gl,  101 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  im- 
plicate, to  knit  together;  to  ensnare;  to  embroil,  to 
embarrass  :— neu.  To  be  entangled. 
TaV-gl*, «.  A  knot ;  perplexity  ;  a  kind  of  sea- weed 

also  called  Tang. 
TANIST=taV-ist,  *.  A  kind  of  captain  or  governor 
in  Ireland,  [Spenser;  prose:]    Tan'htry,  connected 
with  TaniO,  is  a  succession  made  up  of  inheritance 
and  election. 
TANK=rtangk,158:  t.  A  large  cistern. 
TANKARD, t«ng/-kard,  158,34:  *.  A  drinking 

vessel  with  a  lid. 
TANLING,  TANNER,   TANNIN,    &c-See 

To  Tan. 
TANSY,  t&V-z^  151:  *.  An    odorous   plant;    a 

cake  of  which  tansy  used  to  be  an  ingredient. 
TANT=tant,  #.  Kind  of  small  field  spider. 
TANTAL1UM,  t&n-ta'-U-um,  90 :  t.  Columbium. 
7feTANTALIZE=taV-t<!l-nK,  v.  a.  To  torment. 


Tan'-td-li-*a"-/*.n,  89  : 

state  of  being  tantalized, 
Tanl'-ling,  [Cymb.,  act  iv.  s.  4.]  For  this  word  see 

Tanling.  under  Tan. 
TANTAMOUNT-taV-t<l-mownt,    a.     Equal 

equivalent  in  value  or  signification. 
TANTIVY,  tan-ttV-^atf.  With  haste,  with  speed. 

as  to  ride  tantivv. 
TANTRUMS,  tan'-trumz,  143 :  «.  pi.  A  state  of 

childish  ill  humour  with  bursts  of  passion:  used  col- 

loqnially  only,  and  in  jest. 
To  TAP=tap,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow, 

as  with  something  small. 
Tap,  m.  A  gentle  blow. 
TAP=tap,  f .  A  pipe  for  a  barrel :  a  Toj/-room,  or 

Tap'-houMT,  is  a  place  where  beer  is  served  from  the 

tap;  now  usually  called  the  Tap. 
7b  Tap,  t>.  a.  To  pierce  [a  Teasel]  and  insert  a  tap 

for  drawing  off  the  liquor. 
Tap'-ster,  36 :  «.  One  who  draws  beer  in  an  alehouse, 

a  waiter. 
Tap'-lash,  t.  Poor  beer ;  the  last  runnings  out. 
Tap'-root,  f.  The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 
TAPE=tap*,  «.  A  narrow  fillet  of  linen. 
Tapk'-worm,  141 :  *.  An  intestinal  worm. 
TAPER=ta'-per,  t.  A  wax  candle,  a  light 
Ta'-pjsw,  a.  Narrowed  towards  the  point,  long  and 

slender,  pyramidal. 
To  Ta'-per,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  diminish  or  become 

smaller  .-act  To  make  taper ;  to  light  with  tapers. 
Ta'-per-ing,  a.  Growing  gradually  smaller. 
Ta'-per-ness,  *.  State  of  being  taper. 
TAPESTRY,  tlp'-gg-tr^,  #.  Cloth  of  wool  and 

silk,  woven  with  regular  figures  or  representations. 
To  Tap'-es-try,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  tapestry. 
Tap'-kt,  14:  t.  Worked  or  figured  stuff.  [Spenser.) 
Tap'-JS,  (lay-**,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  Literally,  tapestry 
which  formerly  covered  the  table  in  a  council-chamber; 
hence,  tube  on  the  tapis  is  to  be  under  consideration. 
TAPETI,  taV-i-t^  *.  An  animal  Hke  a  hare. 
TAPIOCA,  tip/4-o//-c5,  i.  A  glutinous  substance 

from  the  cassavi  root. 
TAPIR— ta'-peT,  f.  An  animal  like  a  hog. 

TAPLASH,  TAPROOT,  TAPSTER.— SeeTap. 

TAR=ta*r,  33  :  t.  Liquid  pitch  ;  a  sailor,  so  called 
from  his  tarred  clothes. 

To  Tar,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  tar. 

TarV-y,  129  :  a.  Consisting  of  tar;  smeared  with 
tar ;  resembling  tar. 

Tar-pau'-liu,  25  :  $.  A  canvas  well  daubed  with 
tar ;  a  sailor. 

To  TAR^tar,  v.  a.  To  provoke,  to  irritate.  [Shaks.] 

TARANTULA«td-raV-t&-l<!,  t.  A  large  spider 
found  at  Tarentum,  whose  bite  is  believed  to  be  cured 
by  music. 

TARDY,  tar'-dkj,  a.  Slow;  sluggish;  dilotory ; 
reluctant;  in  old  low  style,  unwary,  criminal. 

To  Tar'-dy,  t>.  a.  To  delay.  [Shaks.] 

Tar'-dt-ly, ad.    Slowly;  sluggishly. 

Tar'-dt-ness,  f.    Slowness,  reluctance,  lateness. 

Tar'-di-ty,  *.    Tardiness.  [Digby.] 

Tar"-di-gra'-doi/s,  120:  a.    Moving  slowly. 

Tar-da'-n'Ti,  89  :  *.    Act  of  delaying. 

TA  R  E«=  tare,  *.    A  weed  that  grows  among  corn. 

TARE  — tare,  *.  The  weight  of  that  which  contaius 
a  mercantile  commodity;  the  allowance  made  for  it. 

TARE.— See  To  Tear.  [Obsolete.] 

TARGE=targe,  *.    A  target.  [Spenser.] 


Tantalus  was  tormented,  by  the  show  and  pre- 
vention of  things  desired ;  to  tease. 

The  »igo  =  U  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  ef  eound. 

Consonamtt:  mish-un,  t.  e.  minion,  165  :  vt*h-un,  •'•  e.  vision,  165  :  ttlo,  166 
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Tar'-GBT,  (-gM#t,  77)  9.  A  sort  of  buckler;  a  shield 
set  up  to  be  shot  at  as  a  mark. 

Tar^et-ed,  194 :  a.    Armed  as  with  a  target. 

Tar'-iet-ier",  (-eir,  103)  t.  One  armed  with  a 
target 

TARGUM=tar/-gum,  #.  A  translation  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee  language. 

Tar'-gum-ist,  *.    Writer  of  a  targum. 

TARlFF=taV-tff,  «,  A  cartel  of  commerce,  or 
declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  export. 

TARN=tam,  «.    A  bog.  a  marsh,  a  fen.  [Ray  ] 

To  TARNlSH=tar/-nish,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sully, 
to  soil:— asit.  To  lose  lustre. 

TARPAULIN.— See  under  Tar. 

TARRAGON=*taV-r<!-gon,  *.    Herb-dragon. 

TARRA SS=ta.Tf-raa,  #.  A  sort  of  mortar  from  an 
argillaceous  earth  brought  from  the  Rhine,  used  in 
subaqueous  works;  also  spelled  Torrace,  Terra**, 
and  jVeas. 

TARRIER.— See  To  Tarry:  see  Terrier. 

TARRY,  (a.)— See  under  To  Tar. 

To  TARRY,  taV-r^  v.  n.  and  a.  To  stay,  to 
continue  in  a  place ;  to  delay :— act.  To  wait  for. 

Tar/-ry-ing,  *.    Delay,  lateness. 

Tar'-ri-ance,  «.    Tarrying  ;  sojourn.  [Shaks.] 

TarZ-ri-er,  #.    One  who  tarries. 

TARSEL=tar/-sSl,  #.    A  tiercel  or  male  hawk. 

TARSUS=»tar/-8U8,  t.  That  part  of  the  loot  to 
which  the  leg  is  articulated. 

TART*=tart,  a.    Sour,  acid  ;  keen,  severe. 

TartMy,  ad.    Sharply  ;  sourly. 

Tart'-Uh,  a.    Rather  tart 

Tart'-neas,  f .    Quality  of  being  tart 

TART=tart,f.    A  small  fruit  pie. 

TARTAN  =  tar'- tan,  *.  A  fine  worsted  cloth:  from 
another  root,  a  small  Mediterranean  coasting  ship. 

TARTAR«=tar,-tar,  34:  i.  A  native  of  Tnrtary  : 
•  To  catch  a  Tartar  is  to  catch  an  opponent  who  turns 
round  and  catches  you. 

Tar-ta'-re-an,  Tar-tarMc,  a.    Of  Tortary. 

TARTAR=tar'-tar,t.    Hell.  [Shaks.] 

Tar-ta'-re-an,  Tar-ta'-re-<ws,a.    Hellish. 

TARTAR— tar'-ter,  «.  (Compare  Tart)  An  acid 
salt  formed  from  fermented  wiues. 

Tar-tar'-ic,  a.    Of  tartar,  as  tartaric  acid. 

TarZ-tar-oao,  a.    Of  tartar,  moderately  acid. 

Tar'-to-rin,  t.    Fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

Tar'-trate,  9.    Tartaric  acid  with  a  base. 

To  Tar'-tar-ize,  v.  a.   To  impregnate  with  tartar. 

TARTUFFE,  tar'-t'oof,  [Fr.]  170 :  #.  Ahypocrito. 

Tar'-tuf-fish,  a.    Formal,  prim.  [Sterne.] 

TA8K=task,  11:  ».  Employment  imposed,  par- 
ticularly something  to  be  studied ;  employment,  busi- 
ness :  To  take  to  tatk,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 

To  Task,  v.  a.    To  impose,  as  an  employment. 

Task'-er,  «.  One  who  tasks;  Taik'master  is  the 
same :  Tatker  may  also  mean  a  day-labourer. 

TASSEL-taV-aSl,  14:  *.  A  pendent  bunch  of 
silk  or  other  substance  meant  for  ornament 

TW-eelled,  114,  194  :  a.    Adorned  with  tassels. 

TASSEL=taV-»3l,  *.    A  tiercel  or  male  hawk. 

TA  SSES,  tas'-  811, 1 1 3 :  #.  pi.  Armour  for  the  thighs. 

To  TASTE,  ta'«t,  111:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  perceive 
by  the  tongue  and  palate ;  to  try  by  a  small  mouthful ; 
hence,  to  essay  first ;  to  obtain  pleasure  from ;  to  have 
perception  of;  to  relish  intellectually  :—**«.  To  try  by 
the  mouth;  to  have  a  smack;  to  distinguish  intel- 
lectually; to  be  tinctured;  to  try  the  relish  of  any 
thing;  to  use  for  enjovroent ;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste,  f. 


TAX 


ception;  a  small  portion  as  a  speehaeiu 
uses  it  for  an  essay  or  trial ;  intellectual  relish  or  «ft* 
comment ;  distinctively,  that  mental  power,  the  Joist 
result  of  natural  sensibility,  of  a  good  lodgement,  ani 
an  early  familiarity  with  the  best  productions  of  ait 
by  which  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  nercersed 
and  enjoyed,  and  the  incongruous  parts  of  a\  cesBp*- 
sition  rejected ;  also,  the  pervading  air,  the  choice  d 
circumstances,  and  the  general  arrangement  in  aey 
work  of  art,  by  which  taste  in  the  artist  or  author  is 
evinced ;  the  choice,  whether  good  or  bavd,  of  orna- 
ments, of  pleasures,  or  pursuits,  by  which  a  person  u 
distinguished. 

Ta'-sted,  a.    Having  a  particular  relish. 

Ta'-ster,  36  :  *.    One  who  makes  the  first  essay  ef 
food ;  anciently,  a  dram  cup. 

Ta'-sta-blr,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  tasted,  ssvway. 

Ta'-sty,    a.     Exhibiting   intellectual    taste  ;    baring 
ornament  with  judicious  restriction.  [Modern.] 

Taste'-fwl,  117  :  a.  Having  a  high  relish;  savoury; 
having  or  showing  intellectual  taste. 

Taste'- fttl-ly,  ad.    In  a  tasteful  manner. 

TasteMess,  a.    Unable  to  taste;  affording  no  taste; 
having  or  showing  no  intellectual  taste. 

TagteMess-ness,  s.    Quality  of  being  tasteless. 

To  TATTER»taY-ter,  v.  a.  To  rend  into  mgs. 

Tat'-teT,  *.    A  rag ;  a  fluttering  rag. 

Tat/-trr-de-mal"-«on,(-vuo,  146)  *.  A  ragged  fcnW. 

To  TATTLE,  tat'-tl,  101 :  v.  ft.    To  talk  idly ;  to 
prate :  to  tell  tales. 

Taf-tlr,  101  :  *.     Prate,  idle  talk,  chat 

Tat'-tleT,  36  :  #,    One  who  tattles ;  a  prater. 

Tat'-tling,  a.    Given  to  prating. 

TATTOft=tat-toty,  9 .    A  beat  of  dram,  especially 
that  by  which  soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 

To  TATTOO=t$t-tS5',  v.  a.   To  mark  the  akin  by 
the  methods  employed  in  the  South  Sea  i«tond%. 

TAUGHT,  ti\»t,  162  :  a.    Tight  [Sea  term.] 

TAUGHT.— See  To  Teach. 

TAUNT=ti»nt,  a.    Too  high  or  tall.  [Sea  team.] 

To  TAUNT,   tint,   122 I  V.  a.    To    reproach;  to 
insult  with  mockery. 

Taunt,  s.    Insult;  scoff;  reproach;  ridicule. 

Taunt'-rr,  «.    One  who  taunts  or  insult*. 

Townt'-ing-ly,  ad.    With  insult ;  scoftmglr. 

TAURUS=ti\j/-rus,  #.  A  bull ;  sign  of  the  sodiac 

Tau'-ri-corn-owi,  a.    Horned  as  a  bull. 

TAUTOLOGY,  tfc-tffl'-o-gi*  87  :  t. '  Sameness 

of  words;  sameness  of  meaning. 
To  Tau-tol'-o-gize,  V.  n.    To  use  tautology. 
Tau-tol'-O-rist,  *.    Ono  that  tautologises. 
Tau'-to-loo''-ic,  Tau'-to-lq/'-t-cal,  88:  a.    Re- 
peating the  same  thing. 
Tau-toph'-o-nk,  163  :  *.    Sameness  of  sound. 
TAVERN =taV-eTIl,  *.  A  house  where  wine  U  son), 

and  entertainment  for  large  parties  is  provided. 
Tav'-ern-illg,  f.    A  feasting  at  taverns. 
Tav'-ern-eT,   *.    An  old   name  for  a  tavern-keeper: 

Tav'ernman  was  the  same. 
To  TAW=tlM>,  v.  a.    To  dress  [leather]  so  that  it 

shall  be  white,  in  contradistinction  to  taaafsa. 
Taw'-eT,  *.    One  that  taws  leather. 
TAW=taSs,  i.    A  marble  to  play  with ;  a  suss*  with 

marbles. 
TAWDRY,  t&V-dr&h  a.  and  *.    Showy  or  ins 

without  grace : — s.  A  slight  ornament 
Taw'-dri-ly,  ad.    In  a  tawdry  manner. 
Taw'drt-ness,  *.    Inelegant  finery. 
TAWNY,  taW4ty  a.    Of  a  yellowish  dark  oolonr. 

like  things  tanned. 
TAX,  tacks,  188  :  #.  An  impost,  a  tribute,  an  excise; 

charge,  censure ;  anciently,  a  task. 


Act  of  tasting ;  the    sense   by  which   the 
flavour  or  relish  of  a  thing  is  perceived;  flavour;  per- 

Ths  tchemet  entire,  sod  the  principle*  lo  which  the  numbers  refer,  preosd*  tb«  Dictionary. 

Vovth:  gatof-wav  chap'-m<5n:  pj-pi':  lj\»:  gd6d:  j*05,  •'.  e.  jew,  55 :  o,t,v>&c, 
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TED 

To  Tfur,  9.  a.  To  Impost  *  tax  on ;  to  charge,  to 
censure,  followed  by  with. 

Taa/-er,  36:  *.    One  who  (axes. 

TajZ-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  taxed. 

Tajf-a'/ion,  89  :  f.  A  taxing ;  import ;  in  a  tense 
now  disused,  accusation,  scandal. 

TAXlARCH,tackV-£-ark,188,161:  t.  Thecap- 
tain  of  a  formed  clou  or  battalion  of  men.  [Gr.  Hist.] 

Tax"-i-dbr'-mf,  #.  The  art  of  patting  in  form  or 
order  the  skins  of  animals  for  preserving  them. 

Tax-ow'-o-mf,  87:  #.  The  law  of  order  or  classhl- 
catkm,  especially  of  plants. 

TEA=-tet,  t.  A  Chinese  tree,  and  iU  leaves,  espe- 
cially when  dried;  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
leaves;  an  infusion  of  any  vegetable ;  an  afternoon 
repast. 

19-  The  compounds  are  Tea1  board;  Teaf-cmp;  Tea'- 
pot;  Tra'. spoon;  Ted -table,  &a 

To  TEACH=teitch,      |  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  instruct, 
I  Taught,  taS&t,  1 62  : V  correlative    to   Lear*; 
Taught,  t&at,  162  :  I  to  inform ;  to  communi- 
cate ;  to  deliver  as  a  doctrine  or  art :— mm.  To  perform 
the  office  of  an  instructor. 

Teach'-er,  t.    One  who  leeches. 

Teach -in  ff,  #.    Act  of  instructing ;  instruction. 

Teach'-a-ole,  a.    Docile. 

Teach'-a-ble-negs,  *.    DociHty. 

TEAD=tedc,*.    A  torch,  a  flambeau.  [Obs] 

TEAGUE,  teog=tegu6,  189 :  s.  A  name  used  for 
an  Irishman  in  contempt  or  joke. 

TEA K= teak,  #.    A  very  hard  East  Indian  tree. 

TEA  L=teal, «.    An  aquatic  wild  fowl. 

TEAM=tetm,  f.  Two  or  more  horses  or  other 
beasts  harnessed  for  draught ;  a  lineof  passing  animals. 

Team'-8ter,  f.    One  who  drives  a  team. 

TEAR=ter«,  43  :  «.  A  drop  of  the  water  which  vio- 
lent passion  forces  into  and  from  the  eyes;  something 
like  a  tear. 

Tear7- fa  1 1  -ing,  1 1 2  :  a.    Shedding  tears,  tender. 

Tear7-  f«l,  117:  a.    Weeping,  full  of  tears. 

TearMess,  a.    Without  tears. 

To  TEAR,  tart,  100 :  ]  v.  a.  and  n.  (Tare  for  the 
I  Torb,  tort,  47 :  >  pret.  is  obs.)  To  rend,  to 
Torn,  to'urn,  130  :|  lacerate,  to  separate  by 
pulling;  to  wound  with  a  sharp  point  drawn  along; 
to  make  a  violent  rent  in ;  to  shatter ;  to  pull  with 
violence,  to  drive  violently ;  to  take  away  by  sudden 
violence :—  neu.  To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rant. 

Tmr,  (tart,  41)  #.  A  rent,  a  Assure. 

Tearf-er,  i.    One  that  tears ;  one  that  blusters. 

To  TEASE,  teit,  103:  v.  a.  To  comb,  as  wool  or 
flax;  to  scratch,  as  cloth  in  dressing:  in  figurative 
but  the  more  usual  senses,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy, 
to  irritate. 

Tea'-*er,  (-aer)  «.   One  that  teases. 

Tra'-sel,  114:  «.    Plant  used  for  teasing  cloth. 

TeaseMer,  *.    One  that  raises  the  nap  on  cloth. 

TEAT=teott,  «.    A  pap;  a  dug. 

TECHILY,  &c— See  under  Techy. 

TECHNICAL,  tfck'-ne-cal,  a.  Portalning  to 
art;  belonging  to  a  particular  profession. 

TecA'-ni-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  technical  manner. 

Tech-nol'-O-gf,  87 :  t.    Discourse  on  arts. 

TECHY,  tStch'-e^,  a.    Peevish,  touchy,  irritable. 

Tech'-t-ly,  ad.    Fretfully,  peevishly. 

Tech'-t-ness,  $.    Peevishness,  fretfulness. 

TECTONIC=tSck-ton'-ick,  88:   a.   Pertaining 

to  building. 
To  TED=t£d,  v.  a.    To  scatter  [grass]  for  drying. 

TEDDER,  &C— See  Tether. 


TEM 

TE  DEUMs-te-de'-um,  (Thus  in  Bng.)*.  A  hymn 
of  thanktgivins,  so  called  from  the  first  two  words. 

TEDIOUS,  te?-d*-us,  90, 120,  147 :  a.  Wearisome 
by  continuance ;  irksome;  slow. 

Te'-di-OMs-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  weary. 

Te'-dt-ows-ness,  t.    Wearisomeness,  slowness. 

Te'-di-um,  [Lat.]  s,  Irksomeness;  distaste. 

To  TEEM— teem,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  bring  forth 
young ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  full:— art.  To  produce ; 
in  local  use,  to  pour. 

Teem/-er,  #.    One  that  teems,  or  breeds. 

Teem'-M,  117:  a.    Pregnant;  brimful 

Teem'-less,  a.    Unfruitful,  barren. 

To  TEEN=teiD,  v.  a.  To  excite,  to  provoke.  [Obs.] 

Teen,  «.    Sorrowful  excitement;  grief.  [Obs.] 

TEE  N= teen,  f.  Ten,  used  in  composition,  as  thir- 
teen, fee. :  Teen  are  the  tears  from  thirteen  to  nineteen, 

TEETH,  To  TEETH,"  Ac— See  Tooth. 

TEGULAR=Ufg/-A-lar,  cu  Pertaining  to  that 
which  covers,  or  a  tile ;  resembling  a  tile. 

Teg^u-lar-ly,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  tiles. 

Tko'-u-mbnt,  #.    Cover  or  covering ;  integument. 

Teg/-u-ment"-ar-y,  a.    Pertaining  to  teguments. 

TEHEE— te-heV,  interj.  Bxpreasing  a  laugh. 

To  Te-hee',  v.  «.  To  laugh  insolently ;  to  Utter. 

TEIL=tetl,  «.  The  lime  or  linden. 

TE1NOSCOPE,  tl'-noa-copt,  106  :  *.  An  instru- 
ment for  observing  objects  in  a  state  of  extension. 

TEINT.— See  Tint. 

TELARY,  teMar4v  «•  Spinning  webe. 

TELEGRAPH,  teT-e-gr*f,  163  :  *.  That  which 
write*  for  a  distance,— *n  instrument  which  conveys 
intelligence  by  signs. 

Tel,-e-grapA"-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  telegraph. 

Tel'-e-SCOPE,  s.  An  optical  glass  by  which  to  view 
from  a  distance. 

Tel'.e-ecop'/-ic,  TeV-e-MOrV'-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  telescope ;  seen  only  through  a  telescope, 

TELEOLOGY,  t«l'-e-ol"-o-ge\j,  87:  s.  The 
science  of  final  causes. 

Trl'-e-stich,  (-stick,  161)  t.  Verse  of  which  the 
final  letters  make  a  name. 

TELESIA,  te-le'-zh'd,  147  :  #.  Sapphire. 

TELESM,  tel'-Sam,  158  :  #.  A  talisman. 

Tel/-e8-mat//-f-col,  a.  Talismanie. 

To  TELL=t511,  \  v.  a.   and   n.    To    make 

I  ToLD=toltd,  116  :>  known  by  words,  to  utter; 

ToLD=toltd,  116.)  to   count,  to   number;    to 

teach ;  to  publish ;  to  make  excuses:— neu.  To  give  an 

account  t  To  tell  on,  [ops.]  to  inform  of. 

Tel'-ler,  36 :  *.  One  who  tells ;  specially,  an  officer 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  which  there  are  or  were  four. 

Tell'-tale,  t.  and  a.  One  who  gives  malicious  in- 
formation ;  something  that  gives  notice  j— <w#.  Blab- 
bing, informing. 

TELLENlTE«tSiM«u-Ite,#.  8beU  dug  from  the 
earth;  petrified  or  fossil  shells. 

Tellurium,  tSl-lW-r4-um,  90,  109  :  #.  A  metal 
of  a  colour  between  tin  and  silver. 

Tel'Mu-ret'-ted,  a.  Combined  with  tellurium. 

TEMERITY,  a-m*^-^  105:  i.  Bashness, 

Tem'-eT-a'r-ri-o!«,  90,  41,  120 :  a.  Rash. 

Tern'-fr-a^ri-otis-ly,  ad.  With  temerity. 
To  TEMPER=t£m'-peT, «.  a.  To  mix  so  that  one 
part  qualifies  the  other;  to  compound,  to  mingle;  to 
beat  together  to  a  proper  consistence ;  to  moderate,  to 
mollify;  to  form  [a  metal)  to  a  proper  degree  of  hard- 
ness ;  to  amend  [a  musical,  concord]  when  false  or  im- 
perfect ;  by  a  Latin  idiom,  to  govern. 
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Tem'-peT,  $.  Doe  mixture  of  contrary  qualities ;  mid- 
The  sign  sx  b  used  aJtsr  mstVs  of  sptlliag  that  bars  no  wrsgularitv  of  ••and. 

mish-un,  t.  #.  md»fm*t-H**Bwiih-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165  :  tfttn,  166 :  th$n,  166. 
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TEM 

die  course ;  constitution  of  body ;  constitutional  frame 
of  mind;  disposition;  from  the  original  sense,  calm, 
uese,  moderation ;  by  a  special  application  of  the 
latter  derivative  senses,  heat,  irritation  i  state  to 
which  metals  are  reduced,  as  to  hardness. 
Tem'-perexl,  114  :  a.  Disposed  ;  as  ill  tempered. 
Tem'-per-a-ment,  t.  Constitution,  state  with  respect 

to  the  predominance  of  any  quality;  medium. 
Tem'-per-a-ment"-al,  a.  Constitutional. 
Tem'-per-a-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  temper. 
Tem'-per-a-/irre,  (-ch'oor,  147)  «.  Constitution  of 
nature ;  degree  of  any  quality,  particularly  of  heat  or 
cold;  moderation. 
TftM'-rBR-ilNCB,  «.  Moderation,  particularly  In  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions,  and, 
still  more  restrlctedly,  of  the  appetite  for  fuod,  as  op- 
posed to  gluttony  ami  drunkenness;  sedateness. 
Tem'-per-dte,  a.  Moderate,  not  excessive ;  ireo  from 

ardent  passion ;  moderate  in  food. 
Tem'-per-ate-ly,  ad.  With  temperance. 
Tem'-per-ate-neM,  s.  State  of  being  temperate. 
TEM  PEST=tSra'-pSat,  t.  A  storm,  a  violent  com- 
motion of  the  elements  with  excessive  wind,  the  in- 
crease in  the  force  of  which  is  signified  by  breeze. 
Sale,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurricane,  the  last  word 
iffering  from  tempest  by  including  only  the  notion  of 
excessive  wind ;  any  tumult  or  commotion. 
To  Tem'-peat,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  storm,  to  pour  a  tern. 

pest  on:— act.  To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest 
Tem-pe8/'-M-0J/8,  (-t&-us,  147)  a.  Stormy. 
Tem-pea/'-«-o*s-iy,  ad.  Turbulentiy. 
Tem-pea/'-woira-neM,  *.  8tate  of  being  tempestuous. 
W-   The  compounds  are  Tem"pettbeat'en,  Tem"pest- 

tost',  &c. 
TEMPESTIVE,  tSm-pStZ-ttr,  103:  a.    Season- 
able,  [Hey wood,  1635:]   hence,    Ten  pes' tively  and 
Tempesttfity. 
TEMPLE,  tSm'-pl,  101  :  t.  An  edifice  appropri- 
ated to  religion ;  an  edifice  having  the  appearance  of 
a  temple :    To   Tempi*  (to  build  a  temple  for)  also 
occurs. 
Tbm'-pi^r,  34  :  «.  A  student  in  the  law.  so  called 
from  the  inn  of  court  established  in  a  house  near  the 
Thames,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Jerusalem. 
TEMPLE,  tSm'-pl,  101  :  *.  The  upper  part  of 

either  side  of  the  head  where  the  pulse  is  felt. 
Tem  -por-al,  a*  Pertaining  to  the  templrs. 
TEMPLET^tSm'-plSt,  *.  A  sort  of  rafter. 
TEMPORAL-tSm'-poT-al,  a.  and  *.  (See  also 
under  Temple.)  Measured  by  time,  not  eternal :  secu- 
lar, not  ecclesiastical ;  not  spiritual:— $.pl.   Tempo- 
rait,  temporalities. 
Tem'-por-al-ly,  ad*  With  respect  to  this  life  ;  lor  a 

time. 
Tem/-po-ral,'-i-ty,  84,  105:  *.  A  secular  posses- 
sion :  Temporalities,  or  Temporals,  are  such  possessions 
as  bishops  have  had  annexed  to  their  sees  by  kings 
and  others  from  time  to  time. 
Tem'- por-al- ty,  #.  The  laity  ;  also,  temporality. 
Tbm'-po-R JR-  V,  a.  Lasting  for  a  limited  time. 
Teni'-po-rar-i-ly,  ad.  For  a  lime  only. 
Tem'-po-rar-i-ne»8,  «.  State  of  being  temporary. 
Tem'-po-ra"-ne-0*s,  90  :  a.  Temporary. 
To  Tkm'-po-RIZB,  v.  n.  To  delay ;  to  comply  with 
the  times  or  occasions;  Shakspeare  wrongly  nses  it 
for  to  comply  simply. 
Teni"-po-ri'-zrr,  *.  One  who  temporizes. 
Tem'-por-i-za"-/ten,  s.  Act  of  temporizing. 
To  TEMPT=temt,   156:  v.  a.   To   attempt;    to 
prove,  to  try,  as  "  God  tempted  Abraham ;"  more 
commonly,  to  solicit  to  ill,  to  entice. 
Tem//-teT,  $.  One  who  tempts  ;  the  devil 
Temn'-tress,  #.  A  female  tempter.  [Ford.] 
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TemfJ-ta-b]?,  a.  That  may  be  tempted.  [Swift] 
Tem/)'- ting,  a.  Enticing. 
Tem//-tin£-!y,  ad.  So  as  to  entice. 
Tem»-ta'-/wn,   89 :  «.    Act  of  tempting ;   state  «f 

being  tempted  ;  that  which  tempts. 
TEMSE=temce,  153:  s.  A  sieve;  hence  Tewut- 

bread.  or  Temted-bread,  bread  of  finely-sifted  lossr. 
TEM  ULENT=t«m'-i- lent,  a.  Inebriated. 
Tem'-u-len-cy,  $.  Intoxication. 
Tem'-u-len-tive,  105 :  a.  Drunken.  [1639.] 
TEN=t£n,  a.  and  *.  Nine  and  one. 
Tenth ,  a.  and  $.  That  is  next  to  the  ninth :— a.  The 

tenth  part;  tithe. 
Ten/A'-ly,  ad.  In  the  tenth  place. 
Ten'-fold,  116  :  a.  Ten  times  increased. 
TENABLE,  tSn'-d-bl,    101:   a.    That  may  ba 

held;  that  may  be  maintained  or  defended. 
TE-NA'-c/otrs,  (-ehus,  147)  90:  a.  Holding  frst; 
retentive  j  adhesive ;  obstinate ;  close-fitted,  niggardly. 
Te-DflZ-ctOMB-ly,  ad.  With  a  disposition  to  hold  fast. 

adhesively,  obstinately. 
Te-na'-OOMa-nesa,  #.  Quality  of  being  tenadoee. 
Te-nac'-t-ty,  (te^aW-e-te^,  92^  t. 

eohesiveness ;  tenacioosness. 
Ten'-o-cy,  #.  Tenacioosness.  [Barrow.] 
Tenant,  #.  One  that  holds,  in  the  special 
one  that  holds  land  under  another ;  one  in  I 
of  any  place. 
7b  Ten'-ont,  v.  a.  To  hold  as  a  tenant. 
Ten'-ant-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tenanted. 
Ten'-ant-less,  a.  Unoccupied,  unp 
Ten'-an-try,   «.  Formerly  tenancy:   it 
means  the  body  of  tenants  on  an  estate. 
Ten'-on-cy,  $.  A  holding  of  lands  or  tenements. 
t»-  For  Tenant-saw,  (Tenon-saw.)  see  Tenon. 
Ten'-e-MENT,  *.  Any  thing  held  by  a  tenant. 
Ten'-e-merjt"-al,  a.  To  be  held  by  tenure. 
Ten'-e-ment/r-ar-y,  a.  Usually  let  out 
Ten'-ET,  m.  That  which  is  held  by  the  mind   to  be 
true,— position,  principle,  opinion :  if  several  held  it, 
it  was  called  their  tenent,  a  ped.mtry  which  no  one 
would  venture  to  follow  at  present 
Tbn'-or,  38,  191 :  #.  A  holding  on,  or  continuing; 
general  currency;  general  course  or  drift  of  saesn- 
ing;  the  natural  current  or  pitch  of  the  voice,  the 
middle  tone  between  the  base  and  the  treble  ;  brace 
a  larger  sort  of  violin  between  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello. 
Tbn'-urb,  *.  A  holding,  in  the  special  sense  of  ** 

holding  or  manner  of  holding  lands. 
TENA1LLE,  teV-iil,    [Fr.l    170:  *.  (Compare 

Tenable,  &c)  A  kind  of  outwork.  [Fortif.] 
TENCH  =tSntch,  t.  A  freshwater  fish. 
7b  TEND=>t£nd,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  watch,  to  guard. 
to  accompany :— ««r.  To  wait,  to  expect,  [Dsntsed  ;] 
to  attend. 
Ten'-daDce,  #.  Persons  aUending,  [Shake.;]  atteaad- 
ance;  care:    Dp.  11  mil  uses  Temtment  lor  thin  last 
meaning. 
Tend'-er,  #.  That  which  attends, — applied  as  a  asnme 

to  a  small  vessel  that  attends  another;  a  barge. 
7b  TEND=t^nd,  v.  n.  Jo  move  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose ;  to  con- 
tribute. 
Ten'-den-cy,  «.  Drift,  direction. 
TENDERt^teV-der,  *.  Offer,  proposal  for 
anee :  see  also  Tender  (a.  and  «.)  below;  and  Tea 
(*.)  under  To  Tend,  (to  watch  or  wait) 
7b  Ten'-der,  v.  a.  To  offer,  to  propose  for  acceptance ; 

to  hold  in  price  as  a  thing  offered,  to  esteem. 
TENDER=-teV-d*r,  a.  and  «.    Soft,  not  tarn; 
easily  impressed  or  injured;  very  sensible  to  peJei; 
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ant  io  cause  pain;  effeminate.  emasculate  j  young. 

Weak;  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions;  amorous; 

companionate;   expressive  of  the  softer   P»»ioos; 

sratieTmild ;  careful  not  to  hurt,  with  q£-«.  [Shaks.] 

Wrd.  kind  concern :  instead  of  On.  English  noun. 

the  French  word  tendre  is  now  sometimes  used  in  a 

sense  somewhat  different,  namely,  a  lover's  liking  or 

inclination* 
Ten'-drr-ly,  ad.  Kindly ;  gently ;  in  old  authors,  with 

a  quick  sense  of  pain. 
Ten'-der-ness,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  tender: 

Tene/Up  with  the  same  meauing  is  quite  disused. 
Ten'-der-ling,  *.  A  fondling;   the  tender  or  first 

ejgr'The' ^omMundj   are  Tenderhearted.   TenTder- 

heart ednest*  ice. 
TENDON=ti?n,-dSof  18:  #.  A  ligature  attaching 
a  muscle  to  a  bone ;  a  sinew :  The  tendon  AxhiM*  is  a 
wry  strongone  belonging  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
by  which  Thetis  is  supposed  to  have  held  her  son 
when  she  dipped  him  in  the  Styx. 
Ten'-d»-noia,  120:  a.  Sinewy ;  containing  tendons. 
TENDRlL=*tSn'-difl,  *.  and  «•  (Compare  Tena- 
ble,  &c)  The  clasp  of  a  Tine  or  other  climbing  plant  t 
—adj.  Clasping,  climbing. 
TENEBRIOUS,  t£-neM>rl-us,  a.  Dark. 
Ten'-e-broea,   120 :  a.  Dark,  gloomy :  thia  ta  the 
older  and  perhaps  better  word:  XweoVicoseisunusuaJ. 
Ten'-e-brw'-t-^f,  «.  Darkness,  gloom.  [Barton-] 
TENEMENT,  Ac— See  under  Tenable. 
TENESMUS,  ti-neV-muB,  151  :  #.   A  strain- 

ing,— a  desire  without  the  effect  of  a  stool. 
TENET.— See  under  Tenable. 
TENFOLD.— See  under  Ten. 
TENNlS=teV-nTss,  «.    A  play  in  whteh  a  ball  is 

kept  in  motion  by  racket*  j  hence,  2b  Tennis, 
TENON=t«n'-0n,  *.   (Compare  Tenable.)    Apiece 

of  timber  inserted  as  a  hold  into  a  mortise. 
TENOR.— See  under  Tenable. 
TENSE=rt«nc«,  153 :  «.   Time  as  expressed  by  the 
form  or  inflection  of  a  verb ;    hence,  the  form  of  a  verb 
'    as  originally  determined  by  this  consideration,  what- 

ever  the  time  may  be. 
TENSE— tSnct,  a.  Stretched,  stiff,  not  lax. 
Tense'-ness,  ••  Contraction,  tension. 
Ten'-*i-ble,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  extended. 
Ten'-wle,  (-sil,  105)  a.  Tensible. 
Ten'-sive,  105 :  a.  Giving  a  feeling  of  tenseness. 
Teo'-«ton,  (.shun,  147)  #.  Act  of  stretching,  state  of 

being  stretched. 
Ten'-sor,  t.  A  muscle  used  in  stretching  a  part. 
Ten'-wre,  (-sh'oor,  147)  #.  Tension.  [Bacon.] 
TENT-tSnt,  t.  (Compare  Tense,  &c.)  That  which  is 
stretched,  or  which  stretches  $  the  temporary  shelter 
under  which  a  soldier  sleeps  wlien  in  the  field,  gene- 
rally made  of  canvas  and  stretched  on  poles ;  any  tern- 
porary  habitation,  a  navilkm  j  also,  a  roll  of  hnt  put 
into  a  sore  and  stretching  it. 
To  Tent,  v.  a.  and  it.    To  lodge  as  in  a  tent:— new. 

To  search  as  with  a  medical  tent. 
Tent'-ed,  a.  Covered  with  tents. 
Tent'-age,  99 :  «.  An  encampment  [Drayton  ] 
Tentf-or-y,  #.  Awning  of  a  tent.  [Evelyn.] 
TENTATIVE,  ten'-trfkiv,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Trying ; 

essaying:—*.  Essay,  trial. 
Teu-ta'-/ioii,  89  :  *.  Trial ;  temptation.  [Brown.] 
TENTER-teV-ter,  *.  (Compare  Tenee,  &e  )  A  hook 
for  stretching  cloth  on  a  frame :  To  be  on  the  tenters, 
to  be  on  the  stretch,  in  difficulties,  or  suspense. 
To  Ten'-ter,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  ten- 
ters :—nem.  To  admit  extension. 
TBN"-TBR-aKOtJND/,   #.     Ground  on   which  tenter 
frames  are  erected. 
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TENTIG1NOUS,   t«n-ttd'-g£-nui,     120:     a. 

(Compare  Tense,  fcc.)  Stiff,  stretched.  [Unusual.] 
TENTWORT,  tSnt'-wort,  141 :  «.  A  plant. 
TENUITYjte-nu'-e-t&fc  105:  t.  Thinness.  exility. 

smallness,  minuteness ;  formerly  poverty,  meanness. 
Ten'-u-OKS,  92,  120:  a,  Thin,  small. 
TKN'-u-^Fo"-LI-or/8,a.  Having  thin  leaves. 
TENURE. — See  under  Tenable,  &c. 
TEPID^tSpMd,  a.  Lukewarm. 
Te-pid'-i-tw,  84  :  «.  Lukewarmness. 
Tery-i'-fac^/wm,  89 :  #.  Act  of  warming  aUghUy. 
Tef/-or,  [Lat.]  i.  Gentle  heat,  lukewarmness 
TERATOLOGY,  t«r/-a-l61"-i-g4>j,  87:  #.  Affec- 

tetion  of  sublimity,  bombast. 
TERCE,TERCEL.— See  Tierce,  8cc 
TEREBlNTH—tSr'-i-bintM.  Turpentine  tree. 
T«/-e-bin"-/Atae,  105:  a.  Of  turpentine. 
Ter/-e-bin"-fAi-nate,  a.  Tereblnthine. 
7iTEREBRATE-t«i/4-braU>«.  a.   To  bore, 

to  perforate,  to  pierce. 
Ter'-e-brV'-rion,  89 :  *.  Act  of  boring. 
TBa'.B-BRAi^-u-LJB,  103:*.  pi.  A  genus  of  bivalve 

sea- shells,  of  which  the  larger  valve  is  perforated. 
Tb-rk'-do,  #.  A  worm  that  pierces  ships. 
TERET^tSr'-St,  a.  Round.[1622.]  Instead  of  this 

obsolete  form,  some  botanists  use  Te-ret/. 
TERGEMINOUS,    ter-ggm'-i-nua,    120:    a. 
Threefold:   Tergem'iaal  is  used    by  some  modern 
botanists. 
To  TERGIVERSATE,  ter'-ji-v^-safc,  105: 
v.  n.  To-  shift  or  evade  as  by  turning  the  back.  [Out  of 
use.] 
Ter/-fCi-ver-sa"-/ion,  89  :  i.  Shift,  evasion,  change. 
TERM«term,  #.  Limit,  boundary :  see  lower. 
Tb  Term'-i-nate,  v.  a.  and  ir.    To  bound,  to  limit : 

—aw.  To  be  limited,  to  end.  To  Term'ine  U  obs. 
Ter//-mi-ua'-tive,  105  :  a.  Directing  termination. 
Ter^-mi-na'-tive-ly,  ad.  Absolutely. 
Ter'-mi-na',-fton,  89:  #.    Act  of  limiting;  bound, 
limit;   end.  conclusion;  last  purpose;  specially,  the 
end  of  a  word ;  Shakspcare  uses  it  for  term  or  word. 
Ter/-mi«na-ble,  a,  Limitable. 
Term,   t .     That  by  which  a  meaning  is  limited  or 
bounded,— a  word;  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition ;  any  expression,  as  that  by  which  a  quantity  is 
signified:  see  also  above  and  lower. 
To  Term,  v.  a.  To  name,  to  call. 
Term'-in-0l"-O-gy,  «.    That  part  of  a  science  which 

fixes  the  extent  of,  and  classes  the  terms  used. 
Tbrm ,  f .    A  limited  portion  of  time ;  in  law.  the  time 
in  which  the  tribunals  are  open ;  at  the  universities, 
the  time  during  which  the  regular  lectures  proceed: 
see  also  above. 
Term'-er,  *.  One  who  travels  up  to  term,  sometimes 
called  a  Tcrm'4rotter:  also,  one  that  holds  for  a  term 
of  years. 
Term'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Occurring  every  term  :—aav. 

Term  by  term. 
TermMesa,  a.  Unlimited,  boundless. 
TERMAGANT=rter'-md-garit,  *.  and.  a.     Ori- 
ginally a  sort  of  heathen  deity,  represented  in  the 
ancient  farces  as  extremely  vociferous  and  tumultuous ; 
hence,  a  turbulent  person;  now  applied  only  to  a 
scolding,  brawling  woman  :-«4j.  Tumultuous,  tur- 
bulent. 
Ter'-nw-gari-Cjr,  *.  Turbulence. 
TERMER,  To  TERMINATE,  Ac— See  under 

Term.  M  ,      „ 

TERMINTHUS=ter-min'-ftus,#.  A  tumor. 

TERNARY,  tei'-n^r-en,  a.  and  #.  Proceeding  by 
|     or  consisting  of  threes:—!.  The  number  three. 


TENTH,  TENTH  LY.— See  under  Ten.  |  Ter'-ni-on,  t.  A  ternary, 

Tli.  rign  =  fa  tued  after  8M>des  of  tptlUag  that  have  ao  tnvgalarHrofMoad. 

Gm*mant$t  mlijl-un,  t.  e.  tmttion,  165 :  vixh-un,  i.  e.  vition,  165 :  ttSn,  166 :  tltffo,  166 
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Ter'-nate,  a.  Threefold.  [Bot.  Nat  Hi*] 
TERRA^tSr'-rd,  129  :i.  The  Latin  word  for  earth ; 

in  Italian,  the  aame  ;  in  French,  Tern,  (tart :)  7Vr'- 

ra-cot"ta.  baked  earth,  as  bricks,  tilea,  ace. ;    Ter'ra* 

Jff»«*,  (a  son  of  the  earth,)  the  name  of  a  student 

formerly  appointed  in  public  acts  at  Oxford  to  make 

jesting  and  satirical  speeches  against  the  members  of 

the  university ;  Ter'ra  Fir" ma,  solid  land,  a  continent ; 

Ter'ra  Japon"ica,   a  substance    used  in    pharmacy; 

Terre-blue*,  a  kind  of  «arth ;  Terre-mote*,  an  earthquake ; 

Terre-plai*',  a  platform  for  cannon ;  Terre  ten'ani,  an 

occupant  j  Terre-verte',  a  green  earth  used  by  painters. 
Tbr'-racb,  99  :  *.  A  raised  bank  of  earth  ;  hence,  a 

flat  walk  generally;  an  open  gallery. 
To  Ter'-race,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  terrace ;  to  open  to 

the  air  and  light. 
Ter-raq'-itb-oot,  (t$r-r$ck' wj-us,  188, 120)  a. 

Consisting  of  land  and  water. 
Tbr'-r^r,  34 :  *.  A  register  of  lands.  [CoweL] 
Tbr-renb',  a.  and  j.  Earthly,  terrestrial:—*.  The 

surface  of  the  earth, 
Ter'-re-ouB,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  earth. 
Tbr-res'-trj-^l,  a.  Earthly,  not  celestial ;  less  pro- 

perly,  consisting  of  earth. 
Ter-res'-tri-al-ly,  a<L  After  an  earthly  manner. 
To  Ter-res'-tri-fy,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  earth.  [Brown.] 
Ter-re*'-tr«-0«8,  a.  Earthy.  [Brown.} 
Tkr'-rj-br,  g.    a  dog  that  follows  his  game  into 

holes :  also,  a  Tcrrar,  which  see  above. 
Trr'-ri-tor-  r,  *.  Land,  country,  district. 
Ter'-ri-to"-ri-al,  90  :   a.    Belonging  to   a  territory ; 

limited  to  a  certain  district 
Ter"-n-tor'-i<rd,  a.  Possessed  of  land.  [Selden.] 
Tbr-rig'-b-nocs,  64 :  a.  Earth-born. 
TERRAPlN=«r/-ra-pin,  #.  Sort  of  tortoise. 
TERRIBLE,  tSr'-r^-bl,  105,  101 :  a.   Frightful, 

formidable:  in  colloquial  use,  great  bad,  severe, 
Ter'-ri-bly,  ad.  Dreadfully,  formidably. 
Ter'-n-ble-nesa,  «.  Quality  of  being  terrible. 
To  Tbr'-rz-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  fright 
Ter-rif-ic,  88 :  a.   Causing  terror,  dreadful. 
Tbh'-ror,  33  :  «.  Fear  communicated ;  fear  received ; 

cause  of  fear. 
TERRIER.— See  under  Terra. 
TERSE=terce,  35,  153.*   a.    Smooth,  [disused :] 

cleanly  written,  neat  complete  without  pompousness. 
Terse'-ly,  ad.  Neatly  as  to  style. 
Terse'-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being  terse. 
TERTIAN,  ter'-sh'Sn,  a.  and  *.    Occurring  with 

one  day's  interval,  so  as  to  make  three  days,  reckoning 

inclusively :— «.  A  tertian  ague. 
Ter/.fiar-y,  a.  Of  the  third  formation.  [Geol.] 
To  Ter'-fi-ate,  v.  a.  To  do  the  third  time. 
To  TESSELLATE-tes'-stf-Ufc,  v.  a.   To  form 

into  little  squares ;  to  lay  with  chequered  work. 
Tbs'-8BR-a"-1c,  88  :  a.  Tessellated. 
TESTsst^st,  »,  The  cupel  by  which  metals  are  tried  ; 

hence  the  ordinary  sense,  trial,  examination,    proof; 

means  of  trial ;  chemical  substance  employed  to  detect 

an  unknown  constituent;  judgement,  distinction. 
7b  Test,  v.  a.  To  try  by  a  standard. 
Teaf-ing,  s.  The  operation  of  trying  metals. 
Testable. — See  under  To  Testify. 
TESTACEOUS,  ^s-ta/-sh,us,90:a.  Consisting 

or  composed  of  shells :    it  is  distinguished  from  Crux- 

laceout,  which  means  having  a  continuous  soft  shell 

withjoints. 

TESTAMENT,  &c,  TESTATION.— See  under 
To  Testify. 

TESTER«=teY-t*r,  #.  An  old  coin  originally  French, 
and  named  from  the  head  upon  it:  as  an  English  coin, 
its  value,  from  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  was  sixpence; 
it  was  otherwise  called  Tesitrn  and  Teuton, 
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TESTICLE,  &c— See  in  the 

To  rESTIFY, tfs'-te-fy,  v.*.  and  a.  (Allied  i»  ¥m- 

port  with  Test,  &c,  but  the  etymological  co 

doubtful.)   To  witness,  to  give  evidence 

prove  as  a  witness. 
Tes"-ti'-ti'-eT,  t.  One  who  testifies. 
Tes"-ti-f  i-ca'-tor,  38 :  *.  One  who 
Tes'-t»-ft-ca/'-fi©n,  89  :  s.  Act  of  witnessing. 
Tsx'-Tl-Molf-r,  *.  Evidence;  proof  by  witness;   pofc 

He  evidence j  open  attestation,  profesaiou. 
To  Tes/-t»-mon-y,  v.  a.  To  witness.  [Shaks.] 
Tesf-t»-m<yv-nt-al,  s.  A  writing  or  cartiacato  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  as  of  character. 
Tbs'-t^-bi.B,  a.  Capable  of  witnessing. 
Tbs'-TMJLE,  s.  That  which  testifies  virility, — stone : 

Textic'ulate  (shaped  as  a  testicle)  occurs  in  botany. 
Tes'-t^-MKNT,  s.  That  which  witnesses  something. 

or  in  which  an  attestation  is  made,— a  will ;  the  nam 

of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  Bible. 
Tes'-ta-mentf'-ar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  bequeathed,  e? 

done  l>y  will. 
Te8'-ta-men-ta"-/ion,  89 :  s .  Act  or  power  of  giving 

by  wilL 
Tes'-tate,  a.  Having  mads  a  will. 
Tes-ta'-tor,  s.  One  who  leaves  a  will. 
Tes-ta'-tri*,  188  :  s.  She  who  leaves  a  wUL 
Tb8-ta'-T70N,  89  :  #.  Witness,  evidence.  [Bp.  HeJL] 
TESTON— See  Tester. 
TESTUDO=t&-tu'-dJ,  *.  A  tortoise;  in  aacisat 

warfare,  a  screen  for  troops  j  in  surgery,  a  tumor  on 

the  skull. 
Tes-tu'-di-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tortoise. 
Tes-tu"-d*-na'-ted,  a.  Roofed,  arched. 
Tes'-tu-din"-e-ows,   90,  120:  a.  Resembliag-  the 

shell  of  a  tortoise. 
TESTY,  t^s'-t^,  a.  Fretful,  peevish,  petulant 
Tes'-ti-Iy,  ad.  Fretfully,  petulantly. 
Tes/-t»-ness,  #.  Fretfulnesa,  petulance. 
TETAN  US=tet'-<J-nu8,  *.  The  lock-jaw. 
TETCHY,  Ac— See  Techy,  fee. 
TETE,  tati,  [Fr.]   170:   s.    Literally,  the  hand; 

false  hair,  a  lady's  wig. 
Tete-a-tete,  s.  Close  confabulation  ;  cheek  by  jowL 
Tete'-du-psid",  f-poong)  t.  A  work  in  fortification 

that  defends  the  head  of  a  bridge. 
TETHERattth'-tr,  «.  A  rope  to  oonftns  a  beast 

within  certain  limits. 
7b  Teth'-er,  v.  a.  To  confine  with  a  tether. 
TETRAD^tfit'-rad,  $.  Four  collectively. 
Trt'-uj-chord,  (-cord,  161)  *•  In  ancient  music. 

four  sounds,  the  extremes  constituting  a  fourth. 
TsT'-ILI-DAC,/-Tr-I.008,  120 :  a.  Four-toed. 
Tbt/-r^-dk-na'/-m/-^m,  90  :  «.  A  plant  having  fern 

stamens  stronger  than  the  others.  [Bot] 
Tbt'-u^-gon,  t.  A  four-angled  figure ;  in  astrology. 

the  fourth  of  a  circle,  or  90  degrees. 
Te-trag'-o-nal,  84  :  a.  Resembling  s  tetragon. 
TBT/-iu-aYN"-JiiN,    (-im'-yan)  a.    Four-fold    fe- 
minine, or  having  four  pistils.  [Botany.] 
Tet'-k^-he^-dron,  S.  A  solid  figure  comprehended 

under  four  eauilateral  and  equal  trianglea. 
TlLTf-RA'HRX'-A-H*?,-DRAht     o.     Exhibiting     finr 

ranges  of  faces,  each   range  containing    six  Daces. 

[Crystallog.] 
Tic-TRAM'-B-TJiR,  *.  A  Latin  or  Greek  verse  of  fear 

measures,  each  measure  of  which  may  be  a  foot,  baft  is 


generally  two  iambic  feet. 
rfi-TRAN'-B 


Tb-tran'-drj-^n,  a.  Four-told  masculine,  or  having 

four  stamens.  [Botany.] 
TziJ-Rd-PXT',-A~LoVx,  1 20 :  a.  Having  four  petals. 
TR-TRAPii'-YL-Lotra,  (-traf'-tl-lus)  87 :  eu  Foor- 

leaved. 
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Tkt'-!URCj7,  (-rark,  161)  s.  A  Roman  governor  of 
the  fourth  of  a  province;  hence,  a  petty  king. 

Tet'-rar-cAy,  Tet'-rar-c&ate,  #.  Jurisdiction  of  a 
tetrarch :  hence.  Tetrarch'ieal,  (adj  ) 

TxT/-BJ*8VBBM "-OPS,  a.  Containing  four  seeds. 

Tk-TJUsV-tic,  88  :  #.  Stanza  of  four  lines. 

Tet^u^-style,  s.  Facade  with  four  pillars. 

TmLKA-BTLH-LA-BLB,  s.  Word  of  four  syllables. 

TETRICAL,  tSt'-r£-c<il,  105:  a.  Froward,  per- 
verse,  sour:  Tet'rie  and  Tefricous  are  the  same. 

Te-tric'-t-tv,  (ti-trisg'-i-t&j)  *.  Sourness,  pervene- 
nesi ;  TeVricalneu  has  also  been  used. 

TETTER— t&tf-ter,  #.  Scurf,  scab,  ringworm. 

7b  Tet'-teT,  ».  a.  To  infect  with  a  tetter. 

TETTISH^teV-tTth,  a.  Captions,  testy.  [B.  and  PI.] 

TEUTON  lC«t&-t5n'-Tck,  110,88  :  a.  and  *.  Per- 
taining to  the  Teuton©*,  or  ancient  Germans  ••—#.  The 
Teutonic  language. 

To  TEW=tik,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  beat  in  order  to 
soften,  as  hemp;  to  tease,  to  tumble  about  :—»•*.  To 
labour. 

Taw,  «.  Materials  :  it  has  been  nsed  for  a  chain. 

To  T«w'-taw.  t>.  a.  To  beat,  to  break.  [Mortimer.] 

TEWEL^tu'-el,  14 :  s.  Iron  pipe  in  a  forge. 

TEXT,  tfckst,  188  :  t.  Literally,  something  inter- 
woven,  or  something  which  is  to  be  the  staple  material 
in  a  weaving,— that  on  which  a  comment  is  to  be 
written  j  a  sentence  of  Scripture ;  a  Text-book  is  one 
written  with  texts  and  wide  spaces  for  observations, 
or  one  containing  the  leading  principles  of  a  science : 
Test -hand  is  the  larger  hand  in  which  texts  were 
written  in  distinction  from  the  smaller  hand  of  the 
comments:  Text' -man  is  a  Textual  1st. 

Tej/./M-al,  (-t&-£l,  147)  a.  Contained  in  the  text; 
serving  for  a  text :  Tex'tnary  is  the  same. 

Tex'-Zu-ul-ist,  s.  One  ready  in  citing  texts  :  also 
called  Textmrist,  Texteary,  and  Tettuist. 

Tejt/-tjle,  (-til)  a.  Woven,  capable  of  being  woven. 

Tex'-trine,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  weaving. 

TeV-fure,  ("-tart,  147)  *.  Act  of  wearing ;  thing 
woven,  a  web ;  disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

THAN=*=thSn,  or  tti&n,  176 :  conj.  It  follows  an 
adjective  in  the  comparative  degree  to  connect  the 
things  compared;  it  also  often  follows  other,  and 
even  cite. 

THANE=sftant,  s.  An  old  title  of  honour,  perhaps 
equivalent  to  baron:  hence,  Thane' ship  and  Thane'- 
lands. 

To  THANK,  ftgngk,  158:  v.  a.  To  express  gra- 
titude to  for  a  favour  or  kindness :  it  is  often  used 
ironically. 

Thank,  s.  (At  present  used  almost  always  in  the 
plural.)  Expression  of  gratitude,  acknowledgement. 

Th&nkf-fu\,  117  :  a.  Disposed  to  give  thanks. 

TAank'-fid-ly,  ad.  Gratefully. 

7%ank/-ftfl-ne«s,  t.  Gratitude. 

7'Aank'-les8,  a.  Unthankful;  not  deserving  thanks, 
not  likvly  to  get  thanks. 

TAawk'-less-ness, s.  Ingratitude. 

*j^~  The  compounds  are  Thanh' -offering ;  To  Thanks' - 
give,  Thanks' giver,  Thanhs' giving;  Thank' -worthy;  See, 

TH  ARM=»ttarm,  «.  Intestines  twisted  like  a  cord. 

TH  AT,  pron.  demons. :  pron.  rel.  and  conj. 

That,  sing.  "J  (pr.  demon.)  thit,  11 :    1   (In  this 

Those,  pi.    J  thozt,  151  :f  capacity 

it  always  has  accentual  force,  and  the  vowel  is  uncor- 
rupted  )  Not  this,  but  the  other ;  the  former  thing ; 
the  more  distant  thing;  the  thing  intimated  pre- 
viously ;  the  thing ;  in  old  style  it  is  used  where  we 
now  use  what,  as  "  Do  that  is  righteous." 

That,  (pr.  rel.  and  conj.)  that,  12,  176.  (In 
these  capacities  it  never  has  accentual  force,  and  the 
vowel  is  consequently  corrupted :  thus,  in  the  Spec- 
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tator,  No.  80,  where  the  too  frequent  use  of  that  is 
ridiculed,  the  following  passage  requires  the  accents 
to  be  thus  placed :  "I  say  that-that'-that-thar*  gen- 
tleman has  advanced  is  not,  &c.{"  where  the  un- 
accented that  is  in  one  place  a  conj.,  in  the  other  a  rcL 
pron.)  Who;  which :— con;.  Because;  noting  a  con- 
sequence ;  noting  indication ;  noting  Anal  end :  In 
that,  because. 

TH  ATCH=rft*tch,  «.  Straw  forming  a  loot 

To  7%atch,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  thatch. 

rAatch'-er,  t.  One  that  thatches. 

7%atch'-ing,  s.  The  act  of  "overing  with  thatch ;  the 
roof,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  formed  with  thatch, 

THAUGHT.— See  Thwart 

THAUMATROPE=ttaV-m<i-trApi,  «,  That 
which,  by  turning  round,  produces  a  subject  of  wonder, 
—a  toy  which  in  revolving  makes  two  pictures  one. 

THAv'f-UA-TaR.'-aY,  a.  Act  of  performing  something 
wonderful :  Thau'tnaturgus  is  a  wonder-worker. 

7%au'-ma-tur"-gj-cal,  a.  Exciting  wonder. 

TbTHAWstt&B,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  melt  or  become 
fluid  from  a  state  of  congelation ;  to  remit  the  cold 
which  had  caused  frost  -.—act.  To  melt  what  had  been 
congealed. 

77»aw,  *.  Liquefaction  by  warmth ;  warmth  such  as 
liquefies  congelation. 

THE=*fhe:  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced  tii£, 
or  nearly  as  ftA  '  see  Prin.  176  :  in  reading  verse 
the  vowel  should  never  suffer  an  actual  elision,  but 
melt  into  the  vowel  in  the  manner  meant  by  syna- 
leplia:— art.  It  notes  a  particular  thing;  it  is  often 
nsed  before  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  give  to  many 
words,  collectively  taken,  the  unity  and  construction 
of  a  single  noon  substantive. 
THEATRE,  ttiM-tur,  159:   s.  A  playhouse;  a 

Glace  of  action  or  exhibition;  a  place  rising  by  steps 
ke  the  seats  of  a  theatre. 

The'-a-tial,  a.  Belonging  to  a  theatre.  [1665.] 

Tfte-at'-ric,  TAe-at'-rt-cal,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  theatre ;  calculated  for  display,  pompous. 

TAe-at^ri-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  actors. 

THEE=thec,  176  :  pron.  The  oblique  case  of  Thou. 

To  THEE=thee,  v.  n.  To  Thrive.  [Chauc.    Spens.] 

THEFT.— See  under  Thief. 

THEIR,  ttlart,  or  tMre,  100,  176  :  pron.  (See 
He,  She,  and  it.)  Belonging  to  thorn. 

Theirs,  pron.  The  form  of  the  previous  word  which 
is  used  when  the  governing  noun  does  not  follow :  the 
former  is  an  adjective  pronoun  possessive ;  the  latter  is 
a  substantive  or  personal  pronoun  possessive:  see  Our. 

THEISM— tte'-izm,  158:  e.  Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  as  opposed  to  Atheism:  it  does  not 
imply  a  denial  of  revelation,  andttn  this  respect  differs 
from  the  modern  received  meaning  of  deism. 

The' -\st}  ».  One  who  maintains  theism. 

The-W- tic, The-is'-ti-cal,  88:  a.  Of  theism. 

THEM=»th£m,/»wi.  The  oblique  case  of  They. 

Them'-selVf*.  The  reciprocal  form  of  They  and  Them. 

THEME=ttemt,  s.  The  first  or  radical  state  of  a 
thing, — a  subject  or  topic  of  discourse ;  hence,  a  school- 
essay  written  on  a  given  subject ;  the  original  word 
from  which  the  inflections  or  the  derivatives  spring. 

THEN=thSn,  ad.  and  conj.  At  that  time;  after- 
ward ;  in  that  case ;  therefore ;  at  another  time 
that  time. 

TiiBNCB,  ad.  From  that  place ;  from  that  time ;  for 
that  reason :  From  thence  is  a  barbarism,  justified 
however  by  custom. 

Thence'-for/A,  ad.  From  that  time :  From  thence* 
forth  is  a  phrase  justified  only  by  custom. 

Thence-for'-ward,  ad.  On  from  that  time. 

Thence'-from,  ad.  From  that  place.  [Obs.] 

THEOCRACY,  tfcl-oV-kra-c^,  87  :  *.  (Compere 
Theism,  &c.)  Government  immediately  under  God. 


The  sign  =  b  aaed  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants  t  mlsh-un,  i.e.  mission,  165  :  vTzh-un,  a.  e.  vision.  165  :  fttn,  166 :  then,  166, 
619  - 
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TW-o-crat'Mc,  Tkef-o-cTHtf'-i-cai,  88:  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  theocracy. 

J9»  For  Theodolite,  which  is  not  related  to  the  words  of 
this  class,  see  hereafter  with  Theorem. 

Thb-oo'-o-nk,  87  :  $.  The  branch  of  heathen  the- 
ology which  taught  the  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

7fc*>oi/-o-aK,  87  :  t.  The  science  of  God  and  of 
divine  things,— divinity. 

To  The-oV-o-gize,  v.  a.  To  render  theological. 

Tfte-ol'-o-gist,  $.  A  theologian:  ThJolague  and 
TheoFoger  also  occur. 

7fte-ol'-o-ga*>ter,  77:  #.  A  quack  in  divinity. 

I»e'.o-loy"-icf  7W-o4cy"-t-cal,  64,  88:  a.  Re- 
lating to  divinity. 

TAe'-o-lo©//-*-cal-ltr,  ad.  According  to  theology. 

7W-0-lo"-gt-an,  90  :  #.  One  versed  in  theology. 

The-om'-a-chv,  (-k&j,  161)  87  :  *.  A  fighting 
against  the  gods,  as  by  the  giants  of  old :  also,  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  will.  "^ 

7%e-om'-a-cAi8t,  «.  A  fighter  against  the  gods. 

7fcE-os'-<w»Hr,  (-f&j,  163)  87:  t.  Divine  wisdom. 

TOe-oe'-o-pAist,  #.  One  who  pretends  to  immediate 
divine  illumination. 

7*e'-o-§qpAv-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  theosophy. 
THEODOLITE=.tt4-5d'-&-lIfc,  t.  An  instrument 
to  observe  distances,  or  to  take  heights  and  distances : 
the  word  is  related  to  Theorem,  Jcc,  and  not  to  the 
previous  words. 

THEORBO=ft£-or'-b4,  #.  A  large  lute  for  the  base. 
THEOREM=fte'-A-rem,  $.  A  matter  of  specula. 

tion,  a  speculative  truth  laid  down  as  acknowledged. 

or  as  about  to  be  proved. 
7ae'-o-rem"-ic,  88  :  a.  Comprised  or  consisting  in 

theorems :  The'oremafic  and  The'oremat'ieal  are  the 


7>fis'-o-iir,   i.    Speculation,   not  practice;    scheme, 

plan,  or  system ;  rules  separate  from  practice. 
To  Tfte'-o-rize,  v.  n.  To  form  theories,  to  speculate. 
iTAe'-o-rUt,  #.  One  who  theorizes. 
7fce'-o-ric,   a.  and  *.  Theoretic  : — #.  Speculation. 

not  practice,  theory,  [Shake. :]  hence,  Theor'ieai,  which 

is  the  same ;  and  Theor'icallp,  {adv.) 
7%e'-o-ret"-ic,  7%e'-o-rer-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertain- 

tag  to  or  depending  on  theory,— speculative. 
7%e-o-rer-i-c<il-Iy,  ad.  In  or  by  theory. 
THEOSOPHY,  &c— See  with  Theocracy. 

TIIERAPEUTlC=ttSr'-d-pu''-tTck,  a.  and  ». 
Curative;  teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, as  opposed  to  Prophylactic:  Therapeutical  is  the 
same :— #.  pL  Therapeutics,  that  part  of  medicine  which 
respects  the  discovery  and  application  of  remedies. 

THERE,  thart,  102,  132:  ad.  In  that  place:  it 
is  often  opposed  to  here;  it  is  sometimes  used  tater- 
jeclionally,  directing  something  at  a  distance ;  it  is 
used  to  introduce  a  verb  or  phrase  with  emphasis,  by 
whioh  the  nominative  is  thrown  after  the  verb. 

There/-o-bout,arf.  Near  that  place;  nearly;  concern- 
ing that  matter :  Thereabouts  is  usual,  but  less  proper. 

Thcre-af/-teT,  ad.  Accordingly ;  after  that. 

TheTe-atf,  ad.  At  that  place ;  on  that  account. 

There-b/,  ad.  Near  that  place  ;  by  that  means. 

Therefore,  (thei'-fArt,  136)  ad.  and  com.  (Origi- 
nally, Therefor*.)  For  this  or  that;  for  this  or  that 
person  or  thing :  now,  for  this  reason,  consequently. 

9uT-  Excepting  this  word,  the  compounds  of  There  ire, 
at  the  present  day,  inelegant,  quaint,  or  technical  as 
belonging  to  law. 

There-from',  (tfcare-frftm')  ad.  From  this  or  that. 
There-in',  ad.  In  that;  in  this. 
TherV-in-to",  (-t55,  107)  ad.  Into  that. 
Thereof ,  (the  /  keeps  it*  sound)  ad.  Of  thai  or  this. 
The re-on',  ad.  On  this  or  that 
There-oat',  ad.  Out  of  that  or  this. 
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There-fc/,  There'-on-to",  107 :  ad.  To  that. 

Thrre/-up-ou//,  ad.  Upon  that;  in  consequence  of  ft* 

There-un'-der,  ad.  Undor  that 

There-wiM',  (-wYM  ad.  With  that ;  immediately 

There'-wi/A-al",  (-aSsl,  112)  ad.  Over  and  above, 
at  the  same  time ;  with  that 

*W  As  to  all  these  compounds,  see  the  note  to  There- 
fore. 

THERIAC,    ttert'4-ack,  *.    A   medicinal    trearis 

used  as  a  remedy  for  poisons. 
7%e-ri'-a-cal,  84  :  a.  Medicinal,  physical. 
THERMAL»tter/-m«l,  a.  Warm,  as  bath*. 
Ther-mom'-e-tek,  87  :  *.  An  instrument  for  sare- 

suring  the  degrees  of  warmth  or  temperature. 
7ftei7-mo-met/'-li-cal,  a.  Relating  to  the  measure  of 

heat :  hence,  ThermomcfricaHy,  (ado.) 
TfeBu'-MO-BOOPB,  s.    Inspector  of  hrst      tli.nsa 

meter. 

THESE.— See  This. 

THESlS=tte'-ct8,(Thu8inEng.)l    i.    Sosnetkin, 

THESES,  tte'-ce**,  101 :  pi.  )  laid  Zm*um*i 
matively  or  negatively,— a  position ;  a  subject  for  a 
school  exercise,— the  exercise  itself,  dlfferinVfrom  a 
theme  in  that  a  thesis  is  a  proposition,  and  a  thesse  w 
generally  a  mere  title:  every  proposition  in  loeic  is  a 
thesis  or  an  hypothesis.  ^ 

7Xet'-i-cal,  a.  Laid  down ;  positive. 

THEURGY,  tteMir-sfy  «.  (Compare  Theocracy. 
&c.)  The  power  of  operating  as  God.  either  originally 
or  by  delegation :  some  writers  have  distributed  su- 
pernatural operation  into  three  kinds,  the  orgy.  "**tj- 
ral  magic,  and  necromancy. 

THEW=j*ue,  #.  Custom,  habit,  quality.  [Spenser.] 

TAew'-ed,  a.  Educated,  accustomed.  [Spenser.] 

THEW=ttut,#.  Muscle,  sinew.  [Shake.} 

THEY^thJw,  or  tha^,  100,  176:  prom.  The 
nominative  plural  of  He,  She,  or  It 

THIBEL*=tt?-be'l,t.  A  slice,  a  spatula.  [Ainsw] 

TH  ICK=ttfck,  a.  ad.  and  ».  The  opposite  of  Thin; 
dense,  gross,  inspissated ;  turbid ;  great  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  having  comparative  bulk  distinct  from  length 
and  breadth  ;  frequent ;  crowded ;  not  easily  peivi- 
ous ;  coarse ;  without  proper  interval*  of  articulation ; 
dull,  as  of  hearing  ;  stupid;  in  vulgar  style,  intimate, 
familiar  :~adv.  Frequently,  fast ;  closely;  to  a  neat 
depth :—*.  The  thickest  part ;  the  time  when  any 
thing  is  thickest;  in  old  authors,  a  thicket:  Thick  and 
thin,  whatever  is  in  the  way. 

Thick' Ay,  ad.  In  a  thick  manner. 

Tftick'-nem,  a.  State  or  quality  of  being  thick. 

Tftick'-et,  14 :  *.  A  dose  knot  or  tuft  of  trees;  a 
close  wood  or  copse. 

To  TOc'-ken,  114 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  thick;  to 
strengthen :—nc«.  To  grow  thick;  Spenser  uses*  To 
Thick ;  to  grow  dark ;  to  come  to  closer  action. 

9uT"  The  compounds  are  Thick! -set,  (clone-planted:  abo. 
having athick  body ;)  Thickhead';  Thtck^skmli;  ThkW- 
ski*,  Tall  of  which  by  figurative  application  mean  a 
stupid  person ;)  &c 

THIEF,  ttecf,  103:  #.    One   that    steals  secretly- 

one  that  steals;  a  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle :  it 

is  compounded  in  Thief  Catcher,  Thief -leader.  Thief'. 

taker,  different  names  for  the  same  thing. 
To  Tbievk,  v.  n.  To  steal,  to  practise  theft :  H  b 

used  vulgarly  as  an  active  verb. 
TAiev'-ish,  a.  Given  to  stealing;  sly;  partakia*  off 

the  nature  of  theft  *——»«- 

7fcieV-ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  thievish  manner. 
7*i>v'-ish-nes8,  $.    Disposition  to  steal ;    habit  of 

stealing. 
7Jfriev'-er-y,  s.    Practice  of  thieving;     theft:    Out 

which  is  stolen. 
TnttVTy  8.  Act  of  stealing ;  thing  stolen. 
75iefY-bote,  *.  Act  of  compounding  with  a  thief. 
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THIGH,  (*u,  115,  162,  139  :  «.  The  port  of  the 
body  from  the  knee  to  the  trunk. 

THlLK=1hilk,j>ro*t.  That  same.  [Obs.] 

THILL=tail,  «.  The  shaft  of  a  vehicle. 

7%trMer,  $.  The  horte  that  goes  between  the  ■hafts 
or  next  the  waggon ;  also  called  the  Thill'-horse. 

THIMBLE,  ffim'-bl,  101 :  #.  A  metal  cover  for 
the  finger  used  in  tewing. 

THlN=f*tn,  a.  and  ad.  The  opposite  of  thick; 
slender,  slim,  small  in  circumference ;  having  little  of 
that  bulk  which  is  distinct  from  breadth  and  length ; 
not  close ;  not  accumulated ;  small ;  not  gross  in  sub- 
stance; slight,  unsubstantial:— ode.  Thinly, in  com- 
position. 

To  Thin,  v.  a.  To  make  thin ;  to  make  less  crowded ; 
to  attenuate. 

7Vin'-ly,  ad.  Not  thickly;  not  closely. 

TAin'-ness,  *•  State  or  quality  of  being  thin. 

THINE=fhine,  pron.  (See  Thou.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  thee.    B3T  See  Mine. 

THING=tfi1ng,  *.  Whatever  is  distinct,  or  con- 
ceived to  be  distinct,  from  one's  self  and  from  other 
intelligent  beings:  it  is  used  of  persons  only  in  con- 
tempt; it  is  sometimes  used  iu  contempt  though  not 
of  persons 

To  Think,  tttngk,  158 :  |j,«.  and  a.  To  hare 
I  Thought,  ti&sat,  126  :  >  a  succession  of  Intel- 
Thought,  ti&vt,  162:  J  lectual  states  which  are 
conceived  to  be  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  though 
not  really  so  ;  to  cogitate;  to  imagine  ;  to  reason  j  to 
judge;  to  determine j  to  intend  ;  to  meditate ;  to  recol- 
lect i  to  consider  :—*ct.  To  conceive ;  to  imagine ;  to 
believe ;  to  esteem  :  To  think  on,  to  contrive ;  to  light 
upon  by  meditation :  To  think  of,  to  estimate :  To  thtwh 
much,  to  grudge:  To  think  scorn,  to  disdain:  Methinks 
or  Methinketh,  Methought,  are  forms  which  exhibit  the 
relationship  of  the  noun  at  the  head  of  the  class  to  the 
verb;  they  literally  signify  the  operation  of  things  on 
me,  and  are  equivalent  to  /  think,  or  /  thought. 

ThinW-er,  s.  One  who  thinks  in  a  certain  manner. 

7%i«k'-ing,  *.  That  series  of  intellectual  states  which 
a  man  is  conscious  of  when  he  controls  and  directs  the 
series.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  man  can  positively 
will  the  Intellectual  state  (or  thought  as  it  is  called) 
which  shall  succeed  the  actual  state ;  for  this  implies 
that  the  state  desired  is  already  present  to  the  wilL 
What  we  can  do  is  this :  we  can  dwell  upon  or  rest  in 
a  present  state,  till,  of  the  multitude  of  states  con- 
nected with  it  by  previous  habits,  one  arises  to  suit  the 
present  purpose,  other  states  for  thoughts  as  they  are 
called)  having  been  dismissed  as  fast  as  they  arose, 
and  in  thus  controlling  or  directing  the  states  of  the 
intellect,  wt  can  assist  ourselves  most  materially  bv 
signs  or  abstract  notions,  which  we  form  and  establish 
for  the  double  purpose  of  fixing  or  limiting  any  present 
state,  and  of  using  as  instruments  in  the  further  opera- 
tions of  our  understanding.  Such  is  the  control  or 
power  of  direction  which  in  a  healthy  and  waking  state 
we  can  exert  over  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature—a 
control  which  we  can  at  pleasure  relax,  or  altogether 
remit.  In  this  last  case,  namely,  the  entire  remission 
of  control,  although  we  do  not  cease  to  have  thoughts 
or  states  of  intellect,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  em- 
phatic sense  be  said  to  think.  He  who  suffers  his 
mind  to  take  no  other  states  than  those  which  external 
objects  suggest,  may,  if  we  had  such  a  verb,  be  said  to 
oe  thinged,  rather  than  to  think  j  while  he  who  wholly 
withdraws  himself  fiom  the  influence  of  such  sugges- 
tions, yet  exerts  no  control  over  the  states  that  sponta- 
neously arise,  can  with  as  little  propriety  be  said  to 
think;  he  is  dreaming  though  awake,— a  peculiar 
condition  always  known  by  the  vacant  expression  of 
the  eyes,  and  properly  designated  by  the  word  reverie. 
Between  this  and  the  dream  of  sleep  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  latter,  not  only  do  we  exert  no 
control  over  our  mental  states,  but  while  sleep  con- 
tinues, we  are  incapable  of  such  control,  and  the  series 
Is  in  general  much  more  incoherent  than  in  reverie. 
Of  the  states  which  thus  arise  when  no  control  is 
exerted,  it  must  not  however  be  deemed  that  they  are 
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independent  of  previous  and  present  causes.  None 
can  arise  but  such  states  as  have  already  had  enter- 
tainment, or  by  association  are  linked  with  them ;  and 
of  these  the  accidental  condition  of  the  animal  parts 
of  our  nature  will  probably  determine  the  character  of 
the  series.  So  strong  are  these  causes,  that  they  may 
at  length  become  predominant  over  the  individual  In 
his  wakeful  state,— that  is  to  say,  a  particular  train  or 
character  of  thought  may,  by  long  indulgence,  or  by 
the  disorganization  of  the  body,  or  by  the  mutual  in- 
fluence  and  joint  power  of  both  these  causes,  become 
at  last  uncontrollable,  so  as  to  form,  with  partial 
effect,  monomania,— with  wider  devastation,  mania. 
And  as,  in  all  cases,  the  states  which  arise  depend  on 
the  previous  habits  of  the  Individual,  so  it  may  be,  even 
where  the  power  of  control  is  not  lost,  that,  as  far  as 
regards  the  individual  himself,  he  can  summon  no 
thought  which  shall  not  be  evil  or  suggest  evil :  this  Is 
a  possible  condition  not  of  one  man  only,  but  of  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  aud  hence  we  may  credit  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  old  world,  when  "  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart*'  is  said  to  have  been 
"only  evil  continually." 

Thouqht,  t.  Any  state  of  consciousness  which  is  more 
than  mere  sensation ;  also,  the  outward  expression  off 
such  a  state,  of  power  to  produce  a  similar  state  in 
other  persons,  and  to  revive  it  at  any  future  time  either 
in  them  or  in  the  person  who  first  conceived  it :  in 
this  second  sense,  a  thought  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
having  distinct  existence  from  the  mind  that  created 
it ;  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  assume 
these  as  conditions  of  thought  in  the  first  sense,  and 
yet  no  assumption  is  more  common  and  more  general ; 
to  the  same  twofold  meaning,  and  to  the  same  wrong 
assumption  when  the  former  meaning  is  in  view,  are 
the  paronymous  words  liable,  such  as  idea.  Image 
formed  in  the  mind;  sentiment,  fancy,  imagery, 
conceit ;  reflection,  particular  consideration ;  concep- 
tion ;  notion ;  opinion ;  judgement ;  meditation ;  de- 
sign ;  solicitude ;  expectation :  in  an  application  col- 
loquial and  rather  loose,  thought  is  used  to  signify  a 
small  degree  or  quantity,  as,  **  I  am  a  thought  better 
than  I  was." 

Thoughi'-tuX,  117  :  a.  Full  of  thought,  attentive; 
promoting  serious  thought;  anxious. 

Thought'-tui-ly,  ad.  With  thought ;  with  care. 

Thought? -(u\-ne89,  t.  Deep  meditation ;  anxiety, 
solicitude. 

Thought* -less,  a.  Heedless;  gay,  dissipated;  stu- 
pid, dull. 

Thovghtf-\e**Ay,  ad.  In  a  thoughtless  manner. 

Thoughtf-lens-neu,  *.  Want  of  thought. 

Thoughtf-sick,  a.  Uneasy  with  reflection.  [Shake.] 

THINLY,  THINNESS.— See  under  Thin 

THIRD=tterd,  35:  a.  and  t.  The  ordinal  of 
three,— the  next  to  the  second:—*.  The  third  part; 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second:  see  Second. 

7%ird'-ly,  ad.  In  the  third  place. 

<gr-  The  compounds  are  Thirdf-borough,  (an  under  oon- 
stable;)  Third?  estate,  (the  commons ;)  ftc. 

7fera'-TBBN,  84 :  a.  and  s.  Three  and  ten. 

Tftir-teenM',  84  :  a.  The  third  after  the  tenth. 

TVrm'-Tr,  a.  and  «.  Thrice  ten. 

FAir'-ti-eM,  a.  The  tenth  thrice  told. 

To  THIRL*»fterI,  v.  a.  To  thrffl.  [Obs.] 

THIRST=tterst,  35  :  t.  The  pain  suffered  for  want 
of  drink ;  want  of  drink,  eagerness,  vehement  desire, 
with  of,  for,  or  after;  draught. 

To  7%ir»t,  v.  ft.  To  feel  want  of  drink ;  to  have  a 
vehement  desire  for  any  thing :  Prior  improperly  uses 
it  as  an  active  verb. 

Thintf-y,  a.  Feeling  thirst. 

rAirst'-t-ness,  t.  State  of  being  thirsty. 

THIRTEEN,  Ac.,  THIRTY,  &c— See  with 
Third. 

TIllS=fhTa,  sing.  1  pron.  or  adj.   That  which  is 

THESE,tiiezt,p/.J  present,  or  Is  now  mention- 
ed ;  the  last  mentioned ;  the  next  future ;  the  last  past: 


The  sign  =:  is  used  after  modes  of  ap«Uing  that  h«v«  ao  irrtgularity  or  wmad. 
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M  la  often  opposed  to  that  t  sometimes  it  It  opposed  to 

tooth*. 
THISTLE,  ttlt'-sl,  156, 101 :  «.  A  common  name 

for  numerous  prickly  planta. 
7W-/iy,  a.  Overgrown  with  thistle*. 
THITHER=thTth'-rr,  ad.  To  that  place,  opposed 

to  hither  ;  to  that  end,  to  that  point 
fBjr*  The  compound*  are  ThUh'erto  and  Thith'erward. 
THO=fho,  ad.  Then.  [Spenser. J  See  also  Though. 
THOLE=tftolt,«.  Roof  ofa  temple:  see  also  Thowl. 
7bTHOLE»ftole,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  bear  to  endure  : 

—neu.  To  wait  awhile.  [Oba.  or  local] 
THOMIST=fto'-mfst,   *.    A  schoolman  following 

Thomas  Aquinas  in  opposition  to  the  Scotists. 
THONG=*ftSng,  *.    A  string  of  leather. 
THORAL«t*orV-ai,  a.  Relating  to  the  bed. 
THORAX,  tftore'-ftcks,  47, 188 :  s.  The  bones  or 

cavity  of  the  cheat  ;  the  breast. 
TJko-rac'-ic,  (-r£ss'-Tck)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  breast 
THORNsftaWo,  i.     A  prickly  shrub ;  a  prickle  ; 

any  thing  troublesome. 
7ftorn'-y,  a.  Spiny;  vexations;  difllonlt 
7^om'-le«5,  a.  Without  thorns. 
19"  Other  compounds  are  Thorn'-appte;  Thorn' -back,  (a. 

fish;)  Thorn'-M.  (another  fish ;)  Thorn'bush;  &c. : 

Thor'ny.rest-hor'row  and  Thor"ny-tre'foil  are  names  of 

plants. 
THOROUGH,  ftu^-i,  116, 129,  125,  162:    a. 

and  prep.  Literally,  passing  to  the  end;  complete,  per- 
fect:—-prep.  Through,  which  is  the  present  mode  of 

writing  it 
Thox'-(mghA*t  ad.  Completely,  folly. 
ThoT"-ough-f%Te,)  #,  Passage  through ;  power  of  passing, 
ajar*  Other  compounds  are  Thorough-bat*'',  (the  execution 

of  a  complete  or  regular  harmony  by  notes  which  are 

taken  as  a  basis,  but  are  only  a  part  of  that  har- 


mony ;)  Thor"ough4fredf,  f  completely  taught ;  also,  pro- 
mts of  full  blood  on  both  sides,  as  applied 
to   horses  |)    Thor'ough.lighfed,    (lighted   on    both 


duced  by  parents  of  full  blood  on  both  sides,  as  apj 

to   horses  |)    Thor'ough.lighfed,    (lighted   on 

sides  i^Thor'ough-paced',  (perfectly  trained,  often  used 

'   »ly  of  one  bred  in  villainy ;)  Thorough  sped, 

b  as  thorough-paced ;)  Thorough- stitch,  (com- 


pletely;)    Thorough-wax,  Thorough-wort,  (plants;) 

THOSE.— See  That,  [pron.  demon*.] 

THOU=»tbow,  pron.  (Thou,  thine  or  thy,  thee  ;  ye 
or  you,  yours  or  your,  you.)  Thyself,  the  person 
spoken  to. 

f/tT  This  word  in  the  singular  number  is  obsolete  in 
familiar  language,  except  in  the  usage  of  the  Quakers, 
and  among  some  country  folks :  in  the  original  use  of 
the  plural  for  the  singular,  a  reverence  or  submission 
was  implied;  bnt  you,  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
although  requiring  a  plural  construction,  is  no  longer 
understood  with  a  plural  force,  and  is  consequently 
without  the  original  effect 

7b  Thou,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  use  thou  and  thte  in  dis- 
course :—aeL  To  treat  with  familiarity. 

THOUGH, tho,  108,162:  conj.  Grant,  admit,  al- 
low; notwithstanding:  A*  though,  as  if. 

THOUGHT,  THOUGHTFUL,  &a— See  To 
Think. 

THOUSAND,  ttow'-zand,  151  :  a.  and  *.  Ten 
hundred;  any  great  number. 

Thousandth,  a.  and  «.  The  hundredth  ten  times 
told  :— s.  The  thousandth  part 

THOWL=tftoMol*=toolt,  *.  A  pin  inserted  into  the 
gunwale  ofa  boat  to  keep  fast  the  >ar. 

7bTHRACK=ttrack,v.<r.  To  load.  [South.] 

THRALL,  ftrtttl,  112:  *.  and  i.  A  slave ;  bond. 

age;  [Milton :]—a<#.  [Chaucer.]  Bond;  subject. 
To  TTiroll,  v.  a.  To  enslave,  to  inthral.  [Shaks.] 
ThraV-dom,  18 :  *.  Slavery,  servitude. 
TH  R  APPLE,  ttrap'-pl,  #.    Windpipe  of  a  beast 
To  THRASH»ttrash,  v.  a.  To  thresh  ;  to  drub. 
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ftra*h/<*r,  #.  One  who  thrashes. 

tar  See  To  Thresh,  &c 

THRASONICAL,  ttrl-*5n'4-ci51,a.  Liksj  Tkram 

in  Terence's  comedy  the  Ennnch,— boastful,  tsrmggfBf 
Tftra-son'-i-cal'ljr,  ad.  Boasttngly. 
THRAVE=ttravt,#.  A  herd,  a  drove.  [Ob«0 
THRAVE=*ftravt,  *.  Number  of  two  dosen.  (Oba.] 
TH  READ,  ttre*d,  120 :  *.  A  small  twist  or  Kb*,  the 

rudiment  of  cloth ;  filament ;  uniform  tenor. 
To  Thread,  v.  a.     To  pass  a  thread  through   the  eye 

of;  also,  to  pass  or  go  through ;  whence  To  TJkridL 
Thread'-y,  a.  Like  thread,  slender. 
7Artad'-*n,  1 14 :  a.  Made  of  thread. 
Tftrecrd'-bare,  a.  Worn  to  the  threads ;  without  n*p; 
ej^*  Other  compounds  are  Thread* -barenttt ; 

shaped;  &c 
To  THREAP-ftrept,  v.  a.     To  chide,  to 

[Obs.] 
THREAT,  thttt,  120 :  *.  A  menace. 
To  Threat,  v.  a.  To  threaten.  [Poetical] 
Threat?- lu\t  1 17 :  a.  Full  of  threats. 
To  Threatf-en,  114:  v.  a.  To  menace. 
Threatf-e n-er,  t.  One  who  threatens. 
Threat1 -en-'ing,  a.  and  $.  Menacing:— #.  Thread*. 
7%r*at,-eiwng-ly,  ad.  With  menaces. 
THREE=ttret,  a.  and  t.  Two  and  one. 
7%ree/-fold,  (-filed,  116)  a.  Consisting  of  three 
Three/- pence,  (coUoq.  Arip'-tnce,   119,  136)  : 

At  present,  three  copper  coins  or  the  value,— formerly. 

a  email  silver  coin:   Three-penny,  (oojf.)   which  is 

liable  to  the  same   colloquial    utterance,   beside  its 

literal  meaning,  signifies  vulgar,  mean,  of  little  worth. 
ajsT"  Other  compounds  are  Three'-defl;  Threw* -cornered: 

Three* -flowered;  ThreT-lee^eediThre^-pttaled;  Thr*** 

pile,  (an  old  name  for  a  substantial  velvet:  weeee. 

Three -piled,  an  epithet  of  velvet,  bnt  which  suanetisw m 

means  piled  one  on  another})  TAtW-score. (thrice 

twenty;)  Three' -*eeded;   Three -tided;   Three*-* 

&c. 
THRENE=»Orent,  ♦.  Lamentation.  [Obs.] 
Thrk^-O-dt,  92 :  *.  A  song  of  lamentation. 
To  THRESH^ftrSsb,  v.  a.  To  beat  [com]  in  < 

to  free  it  from  chaff :   in  the  derivative  sense,  to  drmk, 

it  generally  takes  the  form  Thrash,  which  see. 
Thresh'er,  s.  One  who  threshes ;  it  is  also  applfiedee 

a  name  to  the  sea-fox. 
7%reah"-ing-fl©or/,  (-fl6rt,    108)   8.    An  area  en 

which  corn  is  beaten. 
THRESHOLD,  Arcsh'-Alcd,  116 :  *.    The  doer 

sill ;  gate,  door  ;  entrance. 
THREW.^See  To  Throw. 
THRlCE=ftric«,  ad.  Tliree  times;  much.  very. 
To  rmu'-FAL-LolF,   8 :    v.   a.     To  plough  [follow 

land]  a  third  time.  [Tusser.] 
To  THRID=ttrid,  v.  a.     To  thread  in  its  derive. 

tive  sense:     see  To   Thread:    Spenser  uses  Tkrid 

(lefts.)  for  Thread. 
THRIFT,  &c— See  under  To  Thrive. 
lb  THRlLL=t*rtl,  155:    e.  a.  and  n.   To  drill. 

to  pierce,  to  penetrate  :— neu.     To  have  the  qaalby  of 

piercing ;   to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp 

sound ;   to  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation ;  to  pass 

with  a  tingling  sensation. 
7*rill,  8.    A  drill;  the  breathing  place  or  hob;  a 

warbling. 
7b  THRING«=ftrYng,  v.  a.  To  crowd.  [Cheocev.] 
To  THRlVE«ttriVi,   1  v.  n.    (The  regobr  for* 

I  THROVB^ttrovt,       >  of  the  prtt.,  I  Thrived. 
Thriven,  ttriv'-vn,)  also  occurs)  To  prosper; 

to  advance  in  any  thing  desired :  To  Throiden  with  the 

same  meaning  is  in  local  use. 
Tftrt'-veT,  #.    One  that  thrives. 
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TOrf-ring,  7%rF-TiDf-MM, *,  Growth,  prosperity, 


7%ri'-Ting-ljr,  fd.    Ina  prospeiuus  manner. 
7tauFT,  (ftrift)  «.    Steto  of  prospering ;  riches  ob- 
tained; profit;  parsimony,  good  husbandry:  it  Is  alto 
the  name  of  a  plant 
TXriP-Uf,  a.    Frugal,  sparing  i  well  husbanded. 
TkriP+My*  «xL    Frugally  ;  carefully. 
7)krif-ti-nes«,  #.    Frugality;  husbandry. 
TAriftMess,  a.    Profuse,  extravagant. 
THRO*,  A  disuaad  contraction  of  Through. 
THROAT— ttroat,  s.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  of 

any  animal  in  which  are  the  gullet  and  windpipe ;  en- 
trance, main  road :  To  cut  the  throat,  to  kill  by  violence. 
THroatZ-y,  a.    Guttural  [Unusual.] 
W  The  compounds  are  Throuf-pipet  Throat-wort,  (a 

herb;)    Throaf-hwlt>   ThroatthaUiards,  tropes    on 

shipboard ;)  fcc. 
To  THROB-ftrftb,  v.  ft.   To  heave,  to  beat,  as  the 

pulse  or  the  heart ;  to  palpitate. 
7*rob,  t.    A  heave;  stroke  of  palpitation. 
7*ror/-birjg,  f.    Act  of  beating ;  palpitation. 
THROE— ttroe,  $.  (Compare  Throw.)  Extreme  pain, 

agony ;  specially,  the  anguish  of  travail  in  childbirth. 
To  Throe,  v.  a.   To  put  in  agonies.  [Shaks.] 
THRONE— ttroo*,  t.    The  chair  of  state  of  a  king 

or  bishop;  sovereign  power  or  dignity;  an  angel  of 

exalted  dignity. 
To  7%rone,  v.  a.    To  enthrone.  [Shake.  Milton.] 
THRONG— ftr5ng,  «.    A  crowd,  a  multitude  press- 
ing against  each  other :  it  may  be  found  as  an  adj. 

signifying  filled  with  multitudes,  and  in  local  use, 

much  occupied :  Thronghj  as  an  ait,  also  occurs. 
7b  Throng,  v.  ».  and  a.  To  crowd  :— aef.  To  oppress 

or  incommode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 
7\ronef-\ng,  72  :  «.    Act  of  crowding  together. 
THROSTLE,  ttros'-sl,  156,  101  :  ».  The  thrush. 
THROTTLE,  ftrSt'-tl,  101 :  #.   The  windpipe. 
To  FArof-tltf,  101:  v.  a.  and  n.    To   choke,   to 

suffocate: — ntu.   To  breathe   hard  as  when  nearly 

suffocated. 
TsKOtf-T LINO,  156:    S.    A    dangerous   disease  of 

cattle  occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats. 
THROUGH,  ftr35,  125,  162:   prep,  and  ad. 

(Compare  Thorough.)  Prom  end  to  end  of;  passing 

from  one  side  out  at  the  other  of;  by  transmission  of; 

by  means  or  agency  of;  in  consequence  of :— adv.  From 

one  end  or  side  to  the  other ;  to  the  end.  to  the  purpose 

or  ultimate  conclusion. 
T/lTouffh-outf,  prep,    and    ad.    Quite  through;  in 

every  part  of:— adv.  Every  where,  in  every  part. 
W  For  Throughly,  and  the  compounds,  as  Through-bred, 

Sec.  see  Thoroughly,  and  the  compounds  of  Thorough, 

which  are  now  alone  in  use. 
THROVE.— See  To  Thrive. 
To  THROW,  thro,  125 :  j  v.  a.  and  «.   To  send 

1  Threw,  ttrSo,  109 :      >  to  a  distance  by  projee- 
Thrown,  ttront,  125: J  tile   force;  toning;  to 

oast ;  to  hurl ;  to  whirl;  to  drive ;  to  toss;  to  twist  by 

whirling,  as  silk :  other  senses  are  figurative  or  de- 
ductive applications  of  these  :—neu.  To  perform  the 

act  of  casting ;  specially,  to  cast  dice :  To  throw  about, 

to  cast  about,  or  try  expedients :  To  throw  away,  to 

lose ;  to  spend  in  vain ;  to  reject :  To  throw  oy,  to  lay 

aside,  or  neglect:    To  throw  down,  to  subvert:  To 

throw  off,  to  expel ;  to  reject :  To  throw  out,  to  bring 

forth  into  act;  to  distance;  to  eject;  to  reject:  To 

throw  up,  to  resign,  as  in  anger;  to  emit  or  eject 
ThioWf  9.  A  cast ;  especially  a  cast  at  dice ;  distance 

to  which  any  thing  is  thrown ;  in  old  authors,  a  short 

space  of  time;  stroke:   effort:   in  other  senses  see 

Throe,  which  b  radically  the  same  word. 
Throve?-**,  *.    One  that  throws. 
7%rotp'-8ter,  #.  One  who  throw*  sflk,  that  is,  prepares 

It  for  the  weaver. 

llMftign  s  b  used  after  modes  of  spaaing  that  have  no  irregularity  of  Bound. 
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THRUM— ttrum,*.  The tfndeofa  wearer's  threads; 
any  ooarse  yarn ;  stamens  of  plants. 

To  Arum,  v.  a.    To  weave,  to  knot,  to  twist. 

To  THRUM- Arum,  v.  «.  To  play  coarsely,  as  a 
harp  or  guitar. 

THRUSH-ctfcriiih,  *.    A  small  singing  bird. 

THRUSH-tftrush,  t.  (Probably  allied  to  the  follow- 
ing class.)  Ulcers  or  pushes  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  In  horses,  an  inflam- 
matory infection  in  the  feet. 

To  THRUST,  |  -ttriist,  v.  a.  and  *.  To  push  or 

I  Thrust,      >  drive  with  foree ;  to  stab ;  to  com- 

Thrust,       I  press;    to   impel;  to  obtrude: — 

neu.  To  attack  by  a  thrust ;  to  put  one's  self  in  a  plaee 

by  violence ;  to  intrude ;  to  throng. 

Thrust,  a.    Hostile  push ;  assault,  attack. 

7fcru8t'-eT,  s.    He  that  thrusts. 

TH  RUSTLE,  ftrua'-sl,*.    The  thrush  or  throstle. 

To  THRYFALLOW^-See  To  ThrimBow  under 
Thrice. 

THUMB,  ftum,  156 
of  the  human  hand. 

To  Thumb,  v.  a.  To  handle  awkwardly ;  to  soil  with 
the  thumb :  hence  Thumbed,  soiled. 

Thumbed,  (ftummd,  1 14)  a.    Having  thumbs. 

W  The  compounds  are  Thumb' -band,  (a  twist  of  any 
thing  as  thick  as  the  thumb;)  Thumb'ring,  (a  ring 
formerly  worn  on  the  thumb ;)  T/tumV-ttall,  (a  kind  of 
thimble  for  the  thumb ;  also  a  case  for  it  of  leather  or 
other  substance ;)  &c. 

THUMMIM,  ttum'-mim,  [Heb.]«.  pi.  Perfections. 

THUMP— ttunip,  #.    A  hard,  heavy  blow. 

To  Thump,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  beat  with  thumps : — 
neu.  To  nil  or  strike  as  with  a  thump. 

TkumrZ-er,  i.  Person  or  thing  that  thumps ;  in  low 
style,  somebody  or  something  huge  or  great. 

TOump'-injr,,  a.    Striking  ;  in  low  style,  large,  huge. 

THUNDER— ftun'-dtr,*.  The  report  of  a  dis- 
charge of  electrical  fluid  in  the  atmosphere;  any  loud 
noise  or  tumultuous  violence;  denunciation  published. 

To  TOun'-der,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  discharge  electrical 
fluid  with  noise ;  to  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise  :—acL 
To  emit  with  noise  and  terror ;  to  publish  as  a  denun- 
ciation or  threat. 

TAun'-der-er,  t.    One  that  thunders. 

TAun'-der-ing,  «.  Emission  of  thunder;  act  of 
publishing  a  threat ;  terrible  noise. 

rAun'-der-otf*,  120:  a.   Producing  thunder.  [Milt] 

Thun'-der-bolt,  (-b&rdt,  116)  #.  A  brilliant 
stream  of  the  electrical  fluid,  particularly  if  acting  hi 
a  direction  towards  the  earth )  in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stone;  (see  the  compounds  below;)  figuratively,  a 
daring  person ;  a  fulmination. 

$9*  Other  compounds  are  Tkun'der-clapi  Thun'der- 
doud ;  Thun'der-$howor ;  Thun'der-stone,  (a  stone  fabu- 
lously supposed  to  be  emitted  by  thunder ;  they  are 
crystallized  iron  pyrites  of  a  cylindrical  form  found  in 
all  chalk  beds ;)  Thun'der-etorm;  To  Thun'der-strike, 
( to  blast  by  lightning ;  to  astonish;)  Thvn'ekr-struck, 
(amazed  ;)&c 

THURIBLE,    THURIFEROUS,    &c  — See 

Thus.&c. 
THURSDAY,  fturz'-da^  151 :  t.  Literally, Thor*s 

day.  LThor  was  the  son  of  Odin ;  but  the  Supreme 

was  often  worshipped  by  this  name  j)  the  fifth  day  of 

the  week. 
THUS=thus,  ad.    In  this  or  that  manner ;  to  this 

extent,  to  this  degree. 
THUS— ftus,  *.  Incense,  frankincense.  [Phar.] 
Thu'-ri-bUB,  «.    A  censer.  [Cowel.] 
TAu-riP-er-OMS,  120:  a.    Bearing  frankincense. 
7fAu'-ri-fi-ca'/-/ton,  «.    Act  of  burning  incense. 
To  THWACK-tftwack,  142 :    v.  a.    To  strike 

with  something  sharp  or  heavy,  to  bang.  [Ludicrous.] 
7%wack,  «.    A  heavy  blow,  a  bang. 
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TH WAlTE-ftwavt,  #.    Clewed  ground.  [Obs.] 

THWART,  ftwaSart,  37,  140 :  a.  ad.  and  t. 
Transverse,  being  across  something  else ;  Shakspeare 
uhi  it  figuratively  for  perverse ;— ode.  Athwart:—*. 
One  of  the  seats  of  a  boat. 

To  Thwart,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cross ;  to  oppose ;  to 
traverse ;  to  contravene:— net*.  To  be  in  opposition  to 
something. 

Tfcwart'-ing, «.  Act  of  crossing  or  opposing. 

TXwart'-ing-ljr,  ad.  So  as  to  thwart. 

Thmart'-ness,  $.  Untowardness,  perverseness.  [Hall.] 

THWITTEN^ftwitf-ten,  part  Chipped.  [Chauc.] 

TkwW'tU,  $.  A  whittle  or  kind  of  knifo.  [Chauc.] 

THY-thy:  often  till,  176:  (Compare  My:  it  is 
only  in  the  most  familiar  style,  and  when  the  word  is 
nnemphatic,  that  the  latter  pronunciation  should  be 
used.)  proa.  (See  Thou.)  Belonging  to  Thee. 

Tm-8BLV/,  pro*.  Thoa  or  thee  with  emphasis. 

THYINE,  till'-ln,  a.  Of  cypress,  as  Thyine  wood. 

THYME,  time,  166:  i.  An  aromatic  plant. 

rAy'-my,  (t?-m^)  a.  Abounding  with  thyine. 

TH  YROID~flu'-roid,  a.  Shield-shaped,  the  epithet 
of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

THYRSE=>tfcerc*,  153:  t.  A  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  plants:  the  thyrsus  was  the  sceptre  of 
Bacchus. 

TIARA»tT-arcf-4,  41  :  t.  A  dress  for  the  head, 
a  diadem:  it  is  often  written  and  sounded  TT-ot. 

TIBIAL,  t!r/4-al,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Ttb'ia 
or  large  bono  of  the  leg. 

To  TICE,  TICEMENT.— See  To  Entice,  &c 

TICK = tick,  S.  Score  or  debt;  originally,  ticket 

To  Tick,  v.  n.  To  run  on  score  ;  to  score. 

To  TICK -tick,  v.  n.  (See  also  above.)  To  make  a 
small  noise,  of  which  the  word  is  imitative  :  it  also 
occurs  actively,  as  To  Tick  the  seconds:  Tick' tack  is 
a  reduplication  imitating  the  noise  of  the  two  vibra- 
tions ;  nut  it  is  sometimes  used  fbr  Trictrac 

TICK—tfck,  s.  The  louse  of  dogs  or  sheep. 

TICK=tick,  S.  Caret  or  case  of  a  bed. 

Tick'-en,  14  :  #.  A  sort  of  strong  linen:  also  written 
TJcltingi  the  same  as  Tick. 

TICKCT=tTck'-St,  14  :  s.  A  token  of  any  right 

.  or  debt,  contained  in  general  on  a  slip  of  paper  or 
cord ;  hence,  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper. 

71  TV-kef,  v.  a.  To  distinguish  by  a  ticket. 

To  TICKLE,  ticMd,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  affect 
with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches  j  to  please 
by  slight  gratification  :-*en.  To  feel  titillation :  see 
the  adj.  last  but  one  In  the  class. 

TicMcler,  36:  #.  One  that  tickles. 

TicMding,  «.  Act  of  affecting  by  slight  touohes. 

TicZ-xlish,  a.  Sensible  to  titillation,  easily  tickled  ; 
hence,  difficult  to  be  touched  or  treated  without  causing 
some  disturbance,— unsteady,  unfixed. 

Tic'-kliah-nets,  s.  State  of  being  ticklish. 

Tic'-kle,  a.  Ticklish.  [Obs.] 

Tic'-kle-ness,  s.  Ticklishness.  [Obs.} 

TICK-TACK.— See  To  Tiek,  and  Trictrac 

TID=t!d,  a.  Tender,  soft,  nice. 

Tid'-bit,  t.  A  dainty. 

To  Tid'-dle,  v.  a.  To  nse  tenderly,  to  fondle :  To 
Tutder  is  the  same.  [Obs.] 

TlDE=tId<,  s.  Time,  season,  while ;  periodical  ebb 
and  flow ;  stream,  course ;  accumulated  multitude. 

To  Tide,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  drive  with  the  stream ; — 
no*.  To  pour  a  flood  ;  to  sail  with  the  tide. 

Ti'-dtngt,  143 :  t.  pi.  Things  that  betide  or  happen, 
—news,  incidents  related. 


•The  compounds  are  TtsV-pote;  IW-mitt;  Tides', 
nan,  or  ZW-ieatfer,  (one  who  waits  for  the  arrival  of 
ships  to  take  care  of  the  duties;)  TTeV-sMiy,  See. 
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TIDY,  ti'-deu,  a.  Primarily, 
(see'  the  previous  class :)  hence,  dressed  with  ft  law 
clean  and  neat ;  being  in  good  order,  applied  to  tains*. 

Ti'-dt-ljr,  ad.  In  a  tidy  manner. 

Ti'-dt-ness,  «.  State  of  being  tidy. 

7b  TlE=rtye,  v.  a.  (The  old  pret.  wan  I  Tig** 
it  is  now  regular.)  To  bind,  to  fold  and  make  met;  t» 
knit ;  to  bold ;  hence,  to  hinder  or  obetraet,  witk  aw; 
to  oblige,  to  constrain,  sometimes  with  down,  fkeat 
particles  are  very  often  emphatic  merely. 

Tie,  t.  A  knot ;  a  fastening ;  bond ;  knot  of  bar. 

TIER,  tetr=tear-tere,  103,  43 :  a.  (jbm  wmi 
was  probably  once  sounded  regularly,  tire,  [Pria 
106]  being  sometimes  so  written.)  A  row,  a  rank.      * 

TIERCE,  tearce,  s.  Literally,  a  third ; 
third  of  a  pipe,  or  43  gallons. 

TteV-cet,  s.  A  triplet,  or  three  lines. 

Tter'-cel,  «.  The  male  hawk,  as  being  < 
than  the  female :  Tassel  and  Terse*  are  c 

TlFF=tIff,  «.  Liquor,  drink,  [Philips  :]  ftuo  ties 
sense  perhaps  cornea*  Tifjtn,  sometime*  sued  for  a 
slight  repast :  with  a  different  origin,  a  Tf^oAea  sif- 
nines  a  fit  of  peevishness,  or  a  pet:  hence,  7b  Ttf  t» 
be  in  a  pet:  To  7?^,  from  an  old  French  worefalsa 
signified  to  dress,  to  deck;  from  which  b  derived  the 
ensuing  word. 

TIFFANY,  tif'-fa-n^,  #.  Very  thin  sSk. 

T1GE,  tegc,  104  :  «.  Literally,  a  stalk  ;  tke  shaft 
of  a  column  from  the  astragal  to  the  capital. 

TIGER^tF-ger,  t.  A  fierce  beast  of  prey. 

Ti'-gress,  #.  The  female  tiger. 

Ti'-ffxish,  a.  Fierce,  cat-like,  furious. 

eeT-  The  compounds  are  TVoer-Jbot,  (a  plant.)  TTsw- 
shell,  fa  name  of  the  red  volota  with  large  vsee 

TI*6h¥,  tjfc,  115,  162  :  a.  Tense,  dose,  not  «*•; 

free  from  fluttering  rags,  just  less  than  aeat;  aaaey, 

adroit :  it  was  formerly  the  preterit  of  To  Tie. 
Tiohtf-er,  S.  That  which  tightens.—*  tmce. 
TiaAt'-ly,  ad.  Closely;  briskly;  dereriy. 
TioAtf-nesa,  #.  Tenseness,  dosenees ;  neatness. 
To  Tight/-**,  (tl'-tn,  114)  v.  a.  To  make  tight. 

to  draw  together ;  to  straiten. 
TIGRESS,  &c— See  under  Tiger. 
TlKE»tIke,  s.  (Compare  Tick,  a  sort  of  loam)  A 

dog,  a  cur ;  a  blunt  country  follow. 
TILE=tIl«,  s.  A  thin  plate  of  baked  day  ased  la 

covering  buildings. 
To  Hie,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  tiles,  or  at  with  tike. 
Ti'-lrr,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  tile. 
TiMiug,*.  The  roof  covered  with  tiles. 
TlLL=tfl,  155  :  s.  A  money-box  in  a  shop: 
Til'-ler,  s.  A  till :  see  also  hereafter. 
TILL— til,  prep,  and  eoty.  To  the  time  of;  an- 
ciently, and  still  in  the  northern  dialect,  to:  THt  sear. 

to  the  present  time :  T*U  them,  to  that  time:— cesj.  To 

the  time  when ;  to  the  degree  that. 
7oTILLc=tTl,  «.  a.  To  cultivate,  particularly  by  d» 

nse  of  the  plough;  originally,  to  prepare. 
Til'-ler,  «.  One  that  tills,  called  by  Taseer  a   TV- 

smm  :  see  also  under  Till,  (*.)  and  hereafter. 
Til'-la>blf,  a.  That  may  be  tilled. 
TilMage,  99 :  «.  Husbanding,  eultaie  of  land- 
Til /A,  t.  That  which  is  tilled;  state  of  beiag  tOsel 

[Shaks.  Milton.] 
TILLER=tTlM<rr,  t.  Rudder  of  a  boat:  see  alse 

under  Till.  (*.)  and  under  To  Till:  it  ocean  ak« 

for  ThUier:  see  likewise  in  the  next  class. 
TilMeT-ropc  #.  Rope  attached  to  the  tiller. 
To  TILLER=tTI'-ler,  «.«,  To  put  forth  aaoola. 
Til'-ler,  #.  A  young  tree  in  a  growing  state,  [five&yaO 
Til'-ler-ing,  t.  Act  of  sending  forth  i 
bthei 
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TILLY-VALLEY,  tW'-lkrvSl'-lk,  interj.  Stuff! 
ridiculous  I  TWyfaUy  ww  the  tame.  [Shaks.] 

TILT^tilt,  9.  A  cam-as  covering  over  head. 

To  Tilt,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  tilt 

Tilt'-boat,  f.  A  boat  with  a  tilt 

Jh  TlLT=tflt,  v.  a.  and  w.  To  set  in  a  sloping  po- 
sition, as  a  barrel : — neu.  To  fall  on  one  side. 

Tilt,  «.  Inclination  forward. 

Tilt'-ham-mBR,  t.  A  hammer  raised  by  a  wheel. 

To  TILT—  tflt,  v.  a.  aud  n.  To  point  at  with  a 
lance  or  other  weapon  :—neu.  To  run  or  ride,  and 
thrust  with  a  lance ;  to  light,  generally ;  to  rush,  as 
in  combat 

Tilt,  *.  A  thrust ;  a  military  game  at  which  combatants 
ran  against  each  other  with  lances  on  horseback. 

TILTH.— See  under  To  Till. 

TJMBER=tim'-bfr,  36:  t.  Wood  fit  for  build- 
ing;  main  trunk  of  a  tree;  main  beams  of  a  fabric ; 
materials,  ironically. 

To  Tim'-brr,  v,  ci.  To  furnish  with  beams  or  timber; 
to  form  t  to  support:  L' Estrange  uses  it  as  a  neuter 
verb  with  the  sense  of  to  light  on  a  tree. 

Tim'-bered,  114:  a.  Built,  formed,  contrived;  fur- 
nished with  trees. 

03T  The  compounds  are  Tttit-ber-head,  (top  end  of  a 
timber  in  ships;)  Tim'ber  sow.  (a  worm  in  woodO 
Tm'bertree,  (tree  fit  for  Umber ;)  Tm'ber-work ;  37m  - 
ber-yard,  &c. 

TIMBRE,  tim'-bur,  159  :  *.  Whatever  Is  placed 
on  the  top  of  an  escutcheon,  as  a  mitre,  a  coronet,  &c 
to  distinguish  the  rank,  the  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
condition.  Sec.,  of  the  bearer. 

TIM  BREL«tIm'-br*I,  t.  An  instrument  with  bells 
round  the  rim.  and  played  by  pulsation. 

Tim'-brelltfd,  114 :  a.  Sung  to  the  timbrel.  [Milton.] 

TlME=tImt,  f.  The  measure  of  duration,  whose 
parts  to  human  apprehension  are  days,  moons  or 
months,  solar  revolutions  or  years,  and  the  artificial 
divisions  or  aggregates  of  these :  as  to  any  other  di- 
visions determined  by  epochs  of  human  institution, 
they  do  not  require  to  be  considered  in  a  definition, 
because  they  are  the  result  of  a  capacity  to  measure 
duration  derived  originally  from  the  natural  divisions : 
space  of  time ;  interval;  life  as  destined  to  employ- 
ment; season,  proper  time;  continuance;  age;  early 
time;  opportunity;  state  of  things  during  a  time; 
particular  time ;  hour  of  childbirth  j  repetition ;  mu- 
sical measure,  rhythm. 

To  Time,  v.  a.  To  adapt  to  the  time ;  to  regulate  as 
to  time ;  to  measure  harmonically. 

Time'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Seasonable  ;  in  old  use,  keeping 
measure  t—adv.  Early,  soon. 

TimeMi-ness,  f .  State  of  being  timely. 

Time'-fttl,  117  :  a.  Timely.  [Ralegh.] 

Time'-less,  a.  Unseasonable  ;  endless. 

TimeMegs-ly,  ad.  Unseasonably. 

Ti'-mottt,  120:  a.  Early,  timely.  [Bacon.] 

Ti'-mitt,  f .  A  time-server :  see  the  compounds. 

1&*  The  compounds  are  Thuf-keeper,  (he or  that  which 
marks  tho  time ;)  Ttnuf-piece,  (a  clock ;)  Time'-pleaser, 
or  Txnuf -server,  (one  who  meanly  suits  his  opinions  or 
actions  to  the  times;)  Ttme'semng;  Tbne'-worn,  &c. 

TIMlD^ttm'-ld,  a.  Fearful,  wanting  courage. 
Tim'-id-ly,  ad.  In  a  timid  manner. 
Ti-mid'-i-ty,  84 :  t.  Fearfulness,  timoronsness. 
Tim'-ok-ops,  1 20 :  a.  Full  of  fear  and  scruple. 
TimAor-ows-ly,  wL  Fearfully. 
Tim'>or-ot<s-neS8,  f.  Fearfulness. 
TIN=tin,  #.  A  white  metal  with  a   slight  tinge  of 

Jrellow;  it  is  more  frequently  applied  to  thin  plates  of 
ron  covered  with  tin. 
To  Tin,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  tin  or  tinfoil. 
Tin'-ny,  a.  Abounding  with  tin  ( having  the  sound 

of  tin. 
Tin'-ner,  $.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 
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Tin'-ning,».  Art  or  practice  of  covering  with  melted  tin. 

Tin'-foil,  *.  Tin  reduced  to  a  thiu  leaf. 

Tin'-gla«s,  *.  Bismuth. 

Tin'-man,  *.  A  manufacturer  of  tin  or  of  iron  tinned 
over. 

I9»  Other  compounds,  though  perhaps  corruptions,  are 
Tin' -penny,  (an  ancient  duty  to  the  tithing-men  j) 
Tin' -worm,  (an  insect ;)  &c. 

TINCAL,  ttng'-cal,  158  :  #.  Crude  berax. 

To  TlNCT,TlNCTURE.&c— See  To  Tinge, &c. 

To  TlND=tind,  v.  a.  To  kindle.  [Obs.] 

Tin'-dER,  #.  Something  inflammable  used  for  kindling 
from  a  spark  :  hence,  Tw'derMke ;  Tinder-box' ,  (for 
holding  tinder ;)  &c. 

To  Tinb,  (tint)  v.  a,  and  n.  To  tind  or  kindle  :— 
neu.  To  rage,  to  smart 

To  TINE^tlm,  v.  a.  To  shut,  to  fcnee.  [Obs.] 

Tine'-mon,  *.  An  officer  of  a  forest.  [Obs.] 

TINE=tTnc,  9.  Tooth  of  a  fork,  prong;  trouble, 
distress;  more  commonly.  Teen. 

To  TING»t?ng,  v.  n.  To  sound  or  ring. 

Ting,  8.  Sound  as  of  a  little  bell. 

«gf-  See  To  Tingle,  Sec,  for  the  other  relations.  r 

7bTINGE=t?nge,  v.  a.  To  imbue  with  something 
foreign ;  to  dye. 

Tinge,  «.  Colour ;  dye ;  taste. 

Tin'-gent,  a.  Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

To  Tlyct,  (ttngkt,  158)  t?.  a.  To  stain  or  colour. 

Tiwct,  9.  Stain,  colour.  [Shaks.] 

Tiw</-/«re,  (-titt,  147)  *.  Colour  or  taste  super- 
added  by  something;  tinge  or  shade  of  colour;  ex- 
tract of  the  finer  parts  of  a  substance. 

To  Tinc'-Zwre,  v.  a.  To  tinge ;  to  imbue. 

Tint,  9.  (Once  spelled  Teint.)  A  dye,  a  colour. 

To  Tint,  v.  a.  To  tinge,  to  colour. 

To  TINGLE,  ting"-gl,  101 :  v.  «.  (Compare  To 
Ting.)  To  be  sensible  of  a  sound  as  in  the  ears,  to  have 
a  tinging  or  tinkling  in  the  ears ;  to  have  a  sharp  vi- 
bratory thrilling  sensatiou,  generally  painful,  some- 
time* in  part  pleasurable. 

Tin  filling,  #.  A  tinging   or  tinkling  ;  a  thrill,  with 

noise  in  Die  ears. 
To  Tixk,  (ffngk,  158)  v.  n.  To  tinkle,  to  make  a 
sharp  shrill  noise. 

Tink'-er,  «•  One  who  links,  and  hence,  specially  and 
usually,  a  mender  of  old  metal-ware. 

Tuik'-er-ly,  ad.  After  the-  manner  of  a  tinker. 
To  Tiy.Ki.JS,  v. ».  and  a.  To  tink,  to  ting  with 
checked  vibration,  to  clink ;   to  Uncle :   "  Tinkling 
rills"  is  improper  >—act.  To  cause  to  dink. 

Tin'-klt,  t.  A  quick  repeated  checked  tinging  noise  : 
a  Tinkling  is  the  same. 

Tiit'-kleT,  36 :  *.  The  old  word  for  Tinker. 

Tin'-nj-knt,  o.  Emitting  a  clear  sound  :  this  is  of 
Latin  parentage,  but  by  nature  allied  to  the  fore- 
going tl753.] 

TINNY,  &c— See  under  Tin. 

TINSEL=tin'-cSl,  «.  and  a.  A  shining  ololh,  or  a 
very  thin  metallic  plate,  showy  and  glittering,  but  of 
little  value ;  any  thing  of  like  qualities :— cdj.  Specious, 
showy;  superficial. 
To  Tin'-sel,  v.  a.  To  decorate  as  with  tinsel. 
TINT,   To  TINT.— See  under  To  Tinge. 
TINY,  tt'-nlu,  a.  Little,  small,  puny.    [Burlesque.] 
TIP«ttp,  f.  Top,  end,  extremity ;  a  throw. 
To  Tip,  v.  a.  To  covct  on  the  tip  ;  in  cant  language, 

to  give ;  to  tap :  To  tip  off,  in  vulgar  style,  is  to  die. 
Tip'-Staff,  11  :  #.  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with 

metnl,— a  constable ;  the  staff  so  tipped. 
Tip'-toe,  9,  The  end  of  the  toe. 
Tip'-top,  *.  and  o.  Summit : — adj.  Supreme.  [Col.] 


Ths  «lga ssis  ustd  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bars  do  Irregularity  or  Bound. 

Co**ma*t9:  mtah-un,  i.  e,  tmssion,  165  :  vt»h-un,  t.  e,  vwon,  165:  itffo,  166  :  (hito,  166. 
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TIPPET^Virft,  14 :  t.  A  gun*  to  th.  neck 
and  shoulders. 

7b  TIPPLE,  ttf/-pl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  drink 
luxuriously  or  habitually  .—art.  To  drink  in  luxury 
and  excess. 

Tip'-pU,  *.   Drink,  liquor. 

Tip'-pltfd,  a.  Tipsy,  drunk.  [Dryden.] 

Tip'-pler,  36 :  #.  A  sot,  a  drunkard. 

Tip'-pliug,  t.  Practice  of  drinking  to 

TV-ay,  1U5  :  a.  Fuddled,  intoxicated. 

TIRADE,  O-rid',  [Fr.1  170  :  «.  Anciently,  a  mu- 
sical term,— a  strain,  or  flight ;  a  declamatory  flight  of 
censure  or  reproof. 

TIRE :  a  wrong  spelling  of  Tier,  (tor*)  a  rank 
or  row ;  or  of  Tiar,  (ti'ar^tlrt,  134)  a  head-drees. 

TIRE=t!re,  45  :  ».  Furniture,  apparatus;  specially, 
of  a  wheel,  or  the  strong  iron  hoop  that  binds  it. 

To  Tire,  v.  a.  To  attire.  [Obs.] 

»W  The  compounds  are  Tire'-woman,  (an  old  name  for 
a  milliner ;)  TTring-houte,  or  Wring-room,  (the  dress- 
ing room  of  a  theatre ;)  gee. 

To  TIRE=»tTre,  v.n.  To  prey  as  a  bird.  [Shaks.  Bacon.] 

7bTIRE=tire,«.  a.  and  n.  To  weary,  to  fatigue; 
sometimes  with  out  intensive:— *eu.  To  become  weary. 

Tired,  114:  pari.  a.  Wearied,  aligned. 

Tired'-neas,  $.  State  of  being  tired. 

TW-Bome,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Wearisome;  tedioN. 

Tire'-aorne-net*,  «.  Quality  of  being  tiresome. 

TIRWrr=ter'-w?t,#.  A  bird. 

TIS^tTz,  151  :  It  is;  often  used  in  poetry. 

TIS1C,  TlSlCAL,-8ee  Phthisic,  Phthisical. 

TISRI,  tix'-rl,  151 :  f.  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year,  and  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical,  being  part 
of  September  and  October.  "^ 

TISSUE,  tish'-'oo,  147  :  *.  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  figured  colours ;  in  anatomy,  texture 
or  organization  of  parts;  figuratively,  a  connected 
series. 

7b  TW'jtte,  v.  a.  To  interweave  ;  to  variegate. 

TIT=ttt,  #.  Any  thing  small ;  a  small  horse  ;  a  female 
in  contempt:  TU'mouse  or  Tomtit,  (a  bird;)  Titlark, 
(also  a  bird :)  Titbit  is  properly  Tid'bit,  which  see 
under  Tid. 

TlTAN=tI'-tat),  g.  Fabulously,  a  son  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  the  name  of  a  calcareous  earth ;  at  present  ap- 
plied as  the  name  of  a  metal,  but  assimilated  by  the 
added  letters  tarn  to  the  other  names  of  newly  dis- 
covered metals :  see  lower. 

Ti-ta'-ni-an,  90 :  a.  Earth-born,  [Milton ;]  in  mo- 
dern  use,  pertaining  to  titanium. 

Ti'-tan-ite,  t .  An  ore  or  oxide  of  titanium. 

Ti'-tan-it"-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  titanium. 

Ti-ta'-ni-um,  90  :  *.  (See  the  leading  word.)  A  me- 
tal of  the  colour  of  copper. 

Ti'-ta-nir'-er-ows,  87  :  a.  Producing  titanium. 

TlTHE=tItht,  115,  166:  *.  The  tenth  of  any 
thing,  but  especially  that  which  is  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  ministers;  small  part: 
Tithe  free,  exempt  from  tithe. 

7b  Tithe,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  levy  as  a  tithe  : — neu.  To 
pov  tithe. 

Ti'-lBtf  r,  s.  One  who  collects  tithes. 

TV-tha-ble,  a.  Subject  to  pay  tithe. 

Ti'-trino,  *.  Tithe,  [obs.;]  a  certain  district  originally 
powssed  by  ten  families,  (see  Borough;)  hence 
Tx  thtng-ntan,  the  officer  of  such  district 

T1THVMAL,  tW-e-mal,  $.  A  herb. 

To  TITILLATE,  tft'-tl-late,  v.  n.  To  tickle. 

Tit'-il-la"-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  tickling;  state  of 
being  tickled ;  any  slight  pleasure. 

TITLE,  ti'-tl,  101  :  t.  An  inscription  placed  over 
something  as  a  name;  inscription  at  the  beginning  of 
a  book;  an  appellation;  an  appellation  emphatically, 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle  to  which 

Vou>eU:  ffaV-wav  chap'-man  :  pd-p*:  laS», 
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*  »*»•  of  honour;  a  document  by  which  a  rldfe  ■ 

something  is  proved;  hence,  a  cuim  of  tfehTw 

ground  of  such  claim.  ^' "» 

To  Ti'-tU,  v.  a.  To  entitle,  to  name. 
Tt'-tltfd,  a.  Having  a  title  of  honour. 
Tj'-tle-less,  a.  Wanting  a  name.  [Shake.] 
Ti'-tle-page,  #.  The  page  which  contains  tike  title  of 

a  book  at  full.  "^ 

Tiy-u-i.^R,  34 :  a.  Existing  only  in  name  or  tifla 

having  only  a  title  to  an  office  or  dignity 
Tit^u-lar-ly,  ad.  Nominally,  by  title  only. 
Ttf-u-lar-y,  a.  and  t.  Consisting  in  a  title  • 

to  a  title :—».  One  that  has  a  title  or  right. 
T,t'-u-lar"-,-ty,  84,  105:  ,.  State  of  beusw  tit. 
To  TITTEIWtU'-ter,  v.  n.  To  laugh  wi*L*  m~* 

noise,  to  giggle.  -*-««•  sbbkb 

Tit'-ter,  #.  A  restrained  laugh. 

TITTLE,  th'-tl,  101  :  ,.   a  particle,  a  poi.»,  .  4^ 

To  Tif '-tle-tat'-tU,  v.  «.  To  prate  idly 
To ,  TITOB ATE=trf-a-b£u,  t,.  *.  To  ^^ 
Tit'-u-ba"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Act  of  stumbUng. 
TITULAR,  &C — See  under  Title, 
TIVY,  ttV-e^,  ad.  With  haste  ;  tantivy 
TO,  too,  176,  28 :  prep,  and  ad.  (See  *o  To.  in 
its  place.)  A  word  which  indicates  end.  object,  inten- 
tion; in  the  direction  of;  in  acoordancTwiS •  i!Th 
regards;  m  comparison  of;  as  far  as:  when  JbUowed 
objectively  by  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  words  eqairalent 
in  the  construction,  it  is  a  preposition:  otEenriee  it 
may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  deemed  an  advert. 
One  adverbial  application,  in  which  it  signified  qui* 
entirely,  is  obsolete.    Indicating  the  infinitive   iL* 
and  very  often  a  future  meaning  when  so  applied,  itb 
really  a  part  of  the  verb,  and  if  usage  wo\Ild  allow 
mightalwavs  be  written  as  an  unaccented  ayliafek 
(see  Prw.  198)  as  in  the  adverb.  To-oW.  Ta  *£& 
To-morrow,ot  which  it  is  properly  made  an^aV 
cented  constituent  syllable.  ^^ 

To-fore',  ad.  Before.  [Obs.] 
To'-and-fho"  ad.  Backward  and  forward. 
To-day',  ad.  and  t .  On  this  day  :— *.  Thi,  day. 
To-n/>At',  115:  ad.  and  «,  On  thia  night : — «.  Has 

ni«ht  "" 

To-mor'-row,  ad.  and  4.  On  the  morrow.-— >».  The 

morrow. 
ToW,  (toO-doo')  K  BusUe,  hurry,  ado.  [Cofcq.1 
lUALH=toad,  *.  A  paddock  ;  an  animal  resembling  a 
frog,  but  flatter  and  without  its  activity:  it  U  connected 
with  much  superstition,  is  (wrongly)  deemed  veno- 
mous; and  is  not  less  remarkable  as  a  subject  of 
natural  history.  *^ 

Toad'-ish,  a.  Like  a  toad,  venomous. 
sOT*  The  compounds  are  ToatT-cuter,  (one  who.  for  the 
sake  of  a  living,  flatters  and  digests  the  nauseou.  con- 
verse of  some  great  person ;)  Tonfjisk.  ,'a  kind  of  se*. 
Ash ;)  Tuad'-Aax  (a  pUnt ,)  Toatiume.  (a  cone«S 
supposed  to^e  found  in  iho  head  of  a  toad;1  Tom*. 
stool,  (a  plant  like  a  mushroom ;)  fcc 
To  TOAST^toost,  v.  a.  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  tie  - 

see  also  in  the  remarks  on  the  noun. 
ToQ8t,  *.  Bread  dried  before  the  fire;  specUBv  a 
slice  of  toasted  bread  put  into  liquor;  heiieelLhew'ho 
figuratively  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ltauor 
drunk,  and  gives  a  relish  to  it.-a  lady  wliose  he*Sh  ta 
often  drunk,-(See  the  Taller.  No.  21 ; W«>m  Uri. ar^ 
derived  two  applications  of  the  verb.— to  name  mhea 
a  health  is  drunk ;  and  (using  it  as  a  neuter  v*rb)  to 
give  a  toust  or  health  to  be  drunk. 
Toaat'-er,  #.  One  who  toasts. 

TOBACCO^bScMio,  s.  A  West  India*   h*H>, 

used  for  smoking,  chewing,  and  snuffing. 

Tnr^n'8,Vv  Preparor  and  vcndcr  <*  tol-~ 

irv,k SI?=tock '-sin,  *.  A  public  nlarmbell. 
TOD=t5d,    «.    A    bushy   maat,-nence.    a    thick 
the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

good  :  j'55,  t.  e.jew,  r>5  ;«,«,>,&€.  anWe,  171. 
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shrub;  a  fox,  from  Us  boshy  tail;  a  certain  weight  of 

wool.ttlbe. 
lb  Tod,  v.  a.  To  produce  in  quantity  what  makes  a 

tod.  or  a  certain  number  of  tods. 
lb  TODDLE,  tocf-dl,  101  :  v.  n.  To  walk  foeWy 

as  a  child  or  on  old  man. 
TODDY,  tod'-d&j,  «.  A  juioe  drawn  from  certain 

species  of  palm  in  the  East  Indies ;  also,  a  mixture  of 

spirit  and  water  sweetened. 
TODY,  to'-dkj,  t.  A  bird  of  the  pie  kind. 
TOE^toc,  i.  One  of  the  fingers  of  the  feet;  the 

fore  part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
TOKORE.— See  under  To. 
TOFT=tSft, «.  A  grove  of  trees,  [obs. ;]  a  place  where 

a  messuage  has  stood.  [Law.] 
TOGA=to'-g3,  (Thus  in  Eng.)«.  A  gown  worn  by 

men,  as  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
To7- ga- ted,  a.  Dressed  in  a  toga,  gowned. 
ToS/ed,  (-guSd,  77)  a.  Togated.  [Shaks.] 
TOGETHER,  too-gu*th'-*r,  ad.  In  company,  in 

union ;  without  intermission ;  in  continuity. 
TOIL=toil,  29  :  t.  A  net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed. 
To  TOIL=toil,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  labour : — act.  To 

work  at:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  to  overlabour. 
Toil,  «.  Labour  with  fatigue  and  pain. 
Toil'-eT,  «.  One  who  toils. 

Toil'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Laborious,  wearisome. 
Toil'-some-ness,  $,  Laboriousness. 
TOILET=toil'-et, *.  A  dressing-table. 
TOISE,  toyz,  *.  A  fathom  or  long  measure  in  Franco 

equal  to  6  French  feet,  or  nearly  6*  feet  Bnglish. 
TOK  A  Y=to-ka\j',  «.  An  Hungarian  wine  very  highly 

prized. 
TOKEN,  to'-kn,  114  :  «.  Sign,  mark,  memorial;  a 

piece  of  money  current  by  sufferance. 
To  To'-ken,  v.  a.  To  make  known.  [Shaks.] 
To'  kened,  a.  Having  marks  or  spots.  [Shaks.] 
TOLD.  — See  To  Tell. 

To  TOLE=toU,  t».  a.  To  allure  by  a  bait  [Obs.] 
TOLEDO=to-le'-do,  *.  A  sword  of  Toledo  temper. 
To  TOLERATE=tSl'-«r-att,  v.  a.   To  suffer,  to 

nllow  by  not  hindering. 
Tol'-er-a"-/fon,  89  :  *.  Allowance  of  that  which  is 

not  approved. 
Tol'-er-ont,  a.  Enduring ;  indulgent. 
Tol'-er-ance,  *.  Capacity  or  state  of  enduring. 
Tol'-er-a-bl?,  a.  Supportable,  endurable  ;  not  excel- 
lent, nor  bad  enough  to  be  intolerable. 
Tol'-er-a-bly,  ad.  Supportably  ;  passably. 
Tol'-er-a-blf-ness,  t.  State  of  being  tolerable. 
To  TOLL,  tolt,  116:  v.  n,  and  a.  To  sound  as  a 

large  bell  with  solemn  pauses  :—aet.  To  cause  to  toll ; 

to  call  or  notify  by  sound. 
Toll,  ».  The  sound  of  a  bell  that  tolls. 
Toll'-eT,  «.  One  that  tolb. 
To  TOLL,  tolt,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  take  away,  to  bar. 

to  defeat,  [Law ;]  to  take  from  as  a  part  of  a  general 

contribution  or  tax.  to  collect  :—neu.  To  take  a  tax  or 

tallage  ;  to  pay  a  tax  or  tallage. 
«V  To  pronouuee  this  verb  tof,  which  Johnson  says  is 

its  pronunciation  distinct  from  the   previous    verb, 

would  detach  it  from  the  noun  following. 
Toll,  t.   A  tax  taken  for  some  liberty  or  privilege 

£  anted,  as  for  the  liberty  of  vending  goods  in  a  fair,  or 
r  buying  and  selling  within  the  bounds  of  a  manor ; 
a  portion  of  the  grain  by  which  a  miller  pays  himself 
for  grinding. 

Toll'-er,  8.  One  who  takes  toll. 

Toll'-uak,  9.  A  bar  which  stops  passengers  or  boats 
in  order  to  take  toll  from  them. 

Toli.'-booth,  $.  Originally,  a  custom-house;  sub- 
sequently, a  prison :  hence  To  Toll  booth  is  to  put  in 
prison. 


TOO 

Toll'-dmh,  t,  A  vessel  by  which  the  toll  of  corn  ts 
taken. 

$&*  Otlter  compounds  an  TotT-bridge ;  ToW-gate;  ToUT- 
gntherer;  Tot? house;  &c. 

Toi.'-sby,  (tolt'-x^j)  «.  A  toUbooth,  a  kind  of  market ; 
an  exchange. 

TOLU=toV-A,  a.    Epithet  of  a  balsam  from  Tola. 

TOLUTATION=t51/-i-ta"-shun,89:  *.  Act  of 
pacing  or  ambling.  [Brown.  Hndibras.] 

TOMAHAWK=t5m'-a-hiM>k,  *.  An  Indian  axe. 

To  Tom'-a-hawk,  v.  a.    To  kill  with  a  tomahawk. 

TOMB,  tdQm,  1 16,  156 :  «.  The  place  to  which  the 
body  is  consigned  with  funeral  rites;  a  monument 
enclosing  the  dead,  or  erected  over  the  grave. 

To  Tomb,  v.  a.    To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Tomo'-less,  a.    Without  a  tomb. 

Tomo'-stone,  «.    A  stone  over  a  grave. 

TOMBAC=tora'-b*ck,  *,    White  alloy  of  copper. 

TOMBOY=st6DV-boy,#.  Formerly,  a  mean  person ; 
at  present,  a  romping  boyish  girl. 

Tom'-rig,*.    A  tomboy.   [Dennis,>1728.] 

Tom-tit*,  «,  The  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

TOM  E=tonu«  «.    One  volume  of  many. 

TOMPION,  tSmry.yon,  146 ;  s.  A  tamkin. 

TON,  tun,  116:*.    A  measure  or  weight,  20  cwt- 

Ton'-nage,  *.  Weight  of  goods  in  a  vessel ;  the  duty 
on  such  goods. 

TON,  toang,  [Fr.]  170  :  t.    Fashion  ;  high  mode. 

TONE^tone,  t.  Originally.,  tension;  elasticity, 
power  of  extension  or  contraction;  sound  as  from  a 
chord  of  certain  tension ;  a  note ;  quality  of  the  voice 
in  speech  as  modified  by  the  feelings  of  the  speaker; 
a  whiue  or  mournful  cry ;  an  affected  sound  in  speaking. 

To  Tone,  v,  a.    To  utter  with  an  affected  tone. 

Toned,  1 14  :  a.    Having  atone,  as  high-toned.  Sec. 

Ton'-IC,  (tSn'-Ick,  88)  a.  and  t.  Producing  tension ; 
giving  strength ;  being  extended;  relating  to  tones. 
Tom'ical  is  disused  :—$.  A  tonic  medicine ;  the  key  note 
in  music. 

TONGS,  t5ngz,  143  :  *.  pi.  A  metal  instrument 
with  two  limbs  for  taking  up  what  cannot  be  handled  : 
Tang,  the  singular,  is  said  to  be  the  clasp  of  a  buckle; 
but  this  has  loug  l>een  allied  by  pronunciation  with 
the  following  word,  and  is  now  always  spelled  like  it 

TONGUE,  tuug,  1 16,  189:  «.  The  instrument 
of  speech  in  human  beings ;  speech ;  fluency  of  words ; 
power  of  speech ;  a  language;  a  nation ;  iu  other  ani- 
mals, the  member  corresponding  with  the  human 
tongue ;  any  thing  of  artificial  contrivance  resembling 
a  tongue  in  make,  situation,  or  use ;  a  point  or  pro- 
jection ;  a  promontory ;  a  bay :  To  hold  the  tongue,  to 
be  silent. 

7b  Tongwe,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chide,  to  9oo\d:—*eu. 
To  talk,  to  pjrate. 

TonguexJ,  (tungd)  a.    Having  a  tongue. 

TongweMess,  «•    Speechless;  unnamed. 

tST  The  compounds  are  Tongue' -grafting,  (a  particular 
mode  of  grafting  0  Tongue' pad,  (a  great  talker ;) 
Tongue' -tnaped;  To  Tongue-tie,  (to  render  unable  to 
speak;)  Tongue1  tied,  (unable  to  speak:  having  an 
impediment  y)  3cc. 

TONNAGE.— See  under  Ton. 

TONSlL=:tSn'-Cil,  *.  One  of  the  two  round  glands 
at  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  also  called  the 
almonds. 

TONSILE,  toV-cil,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  dipped. 

Ton'-ture,  (-ah'oor,  147)  *.  Act  of  shaving  ;  state 
of  being  shorn. 

TONTINE,  ton-ten*',  104  :  t.  A  loan  raised  on 
life  annuities  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship ;  named 
from  Tonti,  the  inventor. 

TONY,  to'-n£\},  s.    In  old  cant  style,  a  simpleton. 

TOO-=t55,  ad.  (Originally  the  same  word  as  To.) 
Over  and  above,  over  much ;  in  old  writers  it  is  some- 
times doubted  for  emphasis ;  likewise,  also. 


The  sign  =  to  nu-1  after  mod«  of  •pelting  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

CotUommU:  mish-un,  i.  «\  mitston.  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  «.  vision,  165 :  (tin,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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TOOK.— See  To  Take. 

TOOL=t5ol,  x.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation ; 
one  wliom  another  use*  as  his  tool. 

To  TOOT=ttJot,  v.  it.  (See  To  Tout)  To  pry  or  peep 
about;  to  stand  out  or  be  prominent.  [Obs.] 

To  TOOT=tC3t,  v.  a.    To  sound,  as  a  flute. 

Toot'-*r,  «,    One  who  plays  on  a  pipe. 

TOOTH =t35tt,  »i»g.\  «.    The  bones  set  in  the  Jaw 

TEETH—teOn,  »/.  J  for  mastication  and  artico- 
lation ;  taste,  palate ;  a  tine,  prong,  or  blade ;  the 
prominent  parts  of  wheels  by  which  they  catch  corre- 
spondent parts :  Tooth  and  nail,  with  one's  utmost  vio- 
lence :  To  the  teeth,  in  open  opposition :  To  east  in  the 
teeth,  to  insult  by  open  exprobation :  To  thow  the  teeth, 
to  threaten ;  hence.  In  eptte  of  the  teeth,  notwithstand- 
ing threats  expressed  by  snowing  the  teeth,— not- 
withstanding. 

To  Tooth,  v.  a.  To  famish  with  teeth ;  to  indent; 
to  lock  into  the  correspondent  part 

Toothed,  (toBttt,  114,  143)  a.   Having  teeth. 

Too/A'-f«l,  117:  a.    Palatable.  [Obs.] 

Too/AMess,  a.    Wanting  teeth. 

Too/V-some,  107  :  a.    Palatable.  [Obs.] 

Too/A'-8©me-neaS,  9.    Palatableness   [Obs.] 

Too/V-y,  a.    Having  teeth,  at  an  instrument 

YjeT*  Other  compounds  are  Tooth'-acke;  Tooth' -drawer, 
Tooth'-drawmg ;  Tooth '-edge,  (a  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge;)  Tooth'-Utted,  (denticulate  in  botany;)  Tooth'- 
pick  or  Tooth' -jpicker ;  Tooth' -wort,  (a  plant  j)  &c 

To  Tkkth,  (teetikt,  137)  v.  n.    To  breed  teeth. 

Teeth'-  in  g,  *•  The  operation  or  process  of  the  first 
growth  of  teeth. 

TOP=tSp,  s.  The  highest  part;  surface;  the  highest 
degree  or  rank ;  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  forelock ; 
the  head  of  a  plant ;  a  platform  round  the  lower  mast- 
head of  a  ship :  it  is  sometimes  used  adjeotively  to 
signify  lying  or  being  on  the  top :  as  the  name  of  a 
plaything  which  boys  make  to  spin  on  its  point,  it  has 
originally  a  different  derivation. 

To  Top,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  rise  aloft  ;  to  predominate; 
to  excel  i—acL  To  cover  on  the  top,— -to  tip ;  to  rise 
above;  to  surpass;  to  crop;  to  rise  to  the  top  of;  in 
old  style,  to  perform  emiuently. 

Tory-fiil,  117:  a.    Full  to  the  top. 

Top'-less,  A*    Having  no  top. 

Top -most,  116  :  a.    Uppermost  highest 

4QT  Other  compounds  are  Top' -armour,  (a  sort  of  railing 
in  ships ;)  Top'block,  (for  the  topmast ;)  Top' 


(highest  sail . 
'Sometimes  used  adjectfvel; 


any  thing  elevated  or  splendid:  it  Is 
ed  adjectivelv;)  Top1  heavy;  Tod -knot, 

*,a  knot  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  women :)  Top'- 

man,  (the  sawyer  at  the  top ;)  Top'-mast;  Top'-promd; 

Top' rope;  Top'-sail;  Topthaped,  (turbinate,  in  bo- 
tany ;)  &e. 
Top'-pinq,  a.    Fine,  gallant  [Low  style.] 
Top'-ping-ly,  ad.  Splendidly,  nobly :  it  was  anciently 

used  as  an  adjective. 
To  Top'-ple,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  fail  as  from  a  top  or 

height,  to  fall  forward  or  down  i—act.  To  throw  down. 

[Shaks.] 
Top'-8F-TUR,,-vr,  <uL    With  the  bottom  upward. 
TOPARCH,  top'-ark,   161:  *.    The  chief  of  a 

place  or  district :  hence  Top'archy.  [Brown] 
Top'-ic,  «.    Literally,  a  place ;  in  surgery,  that  which 

is  applied  to  a  place;  in  rhetoric,  a  place  in  which 

arguments  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view  are  collected ; 

hence  a  general  head ;  and  heuce  also,  principle  of 

persuasion  \  any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument 
Top'-t-cal,  a.    Local,   confined  to  some  particular 

place;  applied  to  some  particular  part;  relating  to 

some  general  head. 
Top'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  topical  manner. 
To-POG'-iU-PHr,(-f&j,  163)  87  :  t.  Description  of  a 

particular    place;    science   of  describing  particular 

places. 
To-potf-ra-pheT,  9.  Writer  of  topography. 


TOR 

Top'-o-grar»A"-ic,  Top'-o-gra/>AJ'-t-Ce*l,  88 :  ex.  F» 

taining  to  topography ;  local. 
Top'-0-grapA"-t-cal-is/,  ad.    With   respect  so   lor*. 

situation  and  characteristics. 
TOP-ARMOUR,  Ac— See  Tcp.  See. 
TOPAZ=to/-Dix,  s.  A  yellow  gem. 
To-PAz'-o-r.rr«,  «.  A  topaz  like  a  garnet. 
To  TOPE— top*,  v.  ».  To  drink  hud,  to  tippae. 
To'-peT,  36  :  #.  A  tippler,  a  dnmkard. 
TOPHET,  to'-fet,*-  Hell;  a  scriptural  nan*. 
TOPHUS,  to'-fus,  163 :  «.    A  esicsmns 

a  kind  of  sandstone ;  a  concretion  from  dxaea 
To-pknJ-ctota,  (-fa'-sh'us,  90)  a.  Gritty. 
TOPIARY,  top/4-ar4ii.  a.  Shaped  by 

TO#fcf&c,TOPOGRAPHY,  &c 

TOPPING,   &c,    To   TOPPLE,    Ac^  TOP- 

PROUD, &c,  TOPSY-TURVY.— See  TWke. 
TOQUET,  to-kay,  [Fr.]  J 70 :  «.  Kimief 
TOR=tor,  37  :  #.  A  tower,  a  turret ;  a  high 

rock  or  hill.  [Local.] 
TORCH^tortch,  «.    A  large  candle  earned  in  mt 

hand,  generally  of  wax ;  a  flambeau. 
Torch'-eT,  ».  One  that  gives  light.   [Shake.) 
9ST"  The  compounds    are  Tbroa'-eearer;    Tvrch'Sgk; 

Torch'-wort,  (a  plant ;)  &c 
TORE.— See  To  Tear. 

TORE«tore, «.  The  dead  gram  la  winter,  [iemfnm.] 
TOREUMATOGRAPHY,  to-r©c/-ma-ifit/'-rJ- 

fe^,  163 :  *.  A  description  of  ancient  sctdptnie  aW 

bass-relief. 
TORMENT,    Ac— See  under  Testae,   felmwisf 

Torse,  &c. 
Tor'-mbn-tii.,  9,   A  plant,  septfoiU  so  named  fiem 

its  reputation  for  curing  the  torment  or  twisting  af 

TURN*.— See  To  Tear. 
TORNADO=dor-na'^,«.Avlofentwhiinnggmtef 

wind,  a  whirlwind. 
TORPEDO,  TORPENT,  Ac— See  In  **  nest 

class. 
TORPID»tOT/-pid,  a.    Having  lost  sensibility  aad 

motion ;  numb ;  dull,  sluggish, 
Tor'-pid-neas,  t.  Torpitade. 
Tor'-pt-tude,  $.  State  of  being  torpid. 
Tor-pid'-i-ty,  *.  Torpitude,  torpor. 
Tor'-por,  [Lat]  «.  Numbness,  singrishnfas 
Tor'-pent,  a.  Benumbed. 
Tor-pes'-cent,  a.  Becoming  torpid. 
Tor-pb'-do,  8.     An  electric   fish,   thai,  who*  snV. 

numbs  the  person  who  touches  it  eree  with  a  atkk. 
7b  TORREITY=t5r'-r4-rf,  ».  a.    To  dry  by  aim; 

to  scorch,  to  parch. 
Tor/-re-fac"-/ion,  «.  Act  of  diylng  or  psMkang. 
Tor'-Rid,  a.  Parched,  violenUy  hot. 
Tor'-rid-ness, «.  State  of  being  torrid. 
TORRENT^tdr'-re'nt,  «.  and  a,    A  Tmfont  rmV 

ing  of  some  fluid ;  a  strong  current 

rushing  as  a  torrent 
TORRICELLlAN,t5i/-r4-cel*r-le.an,a. 

of  the  barometer,  from  Torrkeiti,  the  inventor. 
TORRID.— See  under  To  Torrefy. 
TORSE=tora,  J  53:  t.  Litondly.  a  twist. 


twisted,— a  wreath.  [Herald.;]  a  stump  from  which  tht 
upper  part  has  been  twisted,  as  of  a  cabbage  or  kttoet: 
this  iu  Italian  is  called  Tomso,  which  is  apptssd  ss 
the  name  of  the  trunk  of  a  statue  that  has  lost  ins 
head  and  limbs. 

Tor/-sel,  «.  Any  thing  in  a  twisted  form. 

Tor'-tion,  (-shun,  147)  sm  Act  of  twisting. 

nsT*  See  Tort  &c,  lower  in  the  class. 


The  Hhnan  tatirt,  »nd  the  priadptes  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  DfetSeaary. 

towe U :  gntt'-wau, :  chap/-man :  pd-piV :  \i%  i  gd6d    j*o5,  t,  t.jcw9  55 :  t,  e,  x,  &c  mute,  171. 
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Tor'-tile,  105 :  a.  Twisted,  eoikd.  [Bot] 
Tor'-tire,  105 :  a.  Twisted,  wreathed.  [Shake.] 
Tor'-tu-osfS,   147:    a.  Twitted,  wreathed,  winding : 

8M  also  lower  in  the  class. 
Tor'-tu-ows-neM,*.  State  of  being  twisted. 
Tor'-tu-os"-!-^  84:    t.    State  of  being  twisted; 

wreath,  flexure. 
Tor'-MIWT,  9.    An  ancient  engine  of  war  for  hurling 

stones :  see  also  lower  in  the  class,  under  Tortkro. 
TW-to/sb,  (tor'-tfo,  124)  9.  An  animal  covered  with 

a  wry  bard  shell  into  which  it  draws  its  head  and 

feet ;   so  called  from  the  crooked  or  twisted  form  of  its 

shell :  hence,  Tor"toisethelC,  a  word  often  used  adjec- 

tiveiy. 
Tort,  «.    Literally,  a  making  crooked,  a  perversion, — 

wrong,  mischief,  iojury }  calamity.  [Obs.] 
Tor'-fwws,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Injurious.  [Spenser.] 
Tor'-tu-osji,  120:  a.  Mischievous,  see  aho  higher. 
Tor'-TJON,  89 :  *.  A  racking,  a  torturing.  [Bacon.] 
IW-Ztfre,  (coihq.  tor/-ch,oor)  «.    Extreme  pain  as 

inflicted  by  the  wheel  ox  rack;  torments  jodicially 

inflicted ;  anguish,  pang. 
To  Tor/-/iire,«.  a.    To  punish  with  tortures ;  to  ex- 

cruciate)    to  vex »    in  old  authors,  to    keep  on  the 

stretch. 
Tor^/H-rer,  #.  Ho  who  tortures,  a  tormentor. 
Tor'-Zir-ring-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  torture. 
Tor'-tu-rou*,  a.  Tormenting.  [Obs.] 
ToV-ment,  9.    Any  thing  that  tortures  or  gives  pain ; 

penal  anguish,  torture :  see  also  higher. 
To  Tor-ment',  83 :  v.  a.  To  put  to  pain,  to  harass 

with  anguish,  to  excruciate;   to  tease,  to  vex;    in 

Miltou.aud  elsewhere  in  the  old  poets,  it  sometimes 

has  the  primary  sense  of  the  whole  class,  to  twist,  to 

hurl,  to  put  into  agitation. 
Tor-meiit'-er,   9.     One   who  torments,   generally ; 

specially,  one  who  inflicts  penal  tortures,  in  which 

sense  it  may  be  spelled  Tormentor:  see  -er,  Index  of 

Terminations. 
Tormentil.— Sco  in  its  alphabetical  place. 
Tob/-vo0S,  120 :  a.  Literally,  having  a  twisted  coun- 
n,  sour  of  took.  [Disused.] 


Tor'-vi-ty,  «.  Severity  of  look. 

TORUS=torV-us, 9.  A  large  round  moulding. 

TORY,  tOtt'-fo,  47  :  f.  A  word  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Country  to  the  Court  party  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  these,  in  return,  calling  the 
Country  party  Whigs:  a  Tory  then  signified  an  Irish 
outlaw  or  robber,  who  used  to  demand  money  by  the 
exclamation  ••Toree!''  give  me:  Whig  (sour  milk) 
was  a  nickname  for  the  sour-faced  Scotch  covenanters : 
in  its  present  meaning,  a  Tory  U  understood  to  be  one 
who,  in  political  principles,  always  leans  to  the  church 
nud  state :  a  Whig  to  be  one  who  upholds  the  principles 
of  th«revo\utlon  of  1688.  and  such  political  measures 
as  stiengthen  and  establish  the  liberty  of  the  subji-ct. 

Ti/-ry-i«m,  t.  The  principles  of  a  Tory. 

To  TOSK,  tow,  151 :  v.  n.  To  tease  wooL 

To  TOSS^toss,  1 7 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  throw  with  the 
hand ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to  put  into  violent  mo- 
tion ;  to  tumble  over ;  to  make  restless i—neu.  To  fling,  to 
be  in  commotion ;  to  be  moved  tumultously :  To  tots 
up,  to  throw  a  coin  up,  and  wager  on  what  side  it 
shall  fall.  m   ^    v    _, 

Tosa,  #.  Act  of  tossing ;  affected  action  of  the  head. 

Tos'-ser,  s.  One  who  tosses. 

Tos'-sing,*.  Violent  commotion. 

TosV-pot,  9.  A  toper,  a  drunkard. 

TOTAL=to'-tai,  a.  and  «.  Whole,  full,  complete; 
not  divided.—*.  The  whole,  complete  sum. 

ToMal-ly,  ad.  Wholly,  completely,  entirely. 

To-tal'-i-ty,  t.  Complete  sum:  Totalnes9  is  unusual. 

Tot'-Z-DRM  vkr"-bis,  [Lat]  In  just  so  many  words. 
(t&'-shM<x-kwo''-sh4-£a, 


TOW 

Tu'-to  ca/Mo,  1 03 :  ad.  By  the  whole  heavens,  as  op- 
posite as  the  poles. 
TOTHER,  tulh'-eT  :   Contraction  for  the  other. 
To  TOTTER=t5t'-teT,  v.  w.   To  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall :  Tot'tery  and  Totty,  tor  nnsteady,  are 
vulgar. 
TOUCAN=tOw'-can,  *.  A  bird  of  South  America. 
To  TOUCH,  tuteh,  120 :   v.  a.  and  n.    To  come 
in  contact  with ;   to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling  j 
to  reach  with  any  thing;  te  meddle  wlth<  to  influence 
by  impulse ;  to  affect ;  to  have  an  effect  on  ;  to  relate 
to ;  to  try,  as  gold  with  a  stone  j  to  mark  out;  to  treat 
of  perfunotorfly;  in  old  authors,  to   censure  :—»*«. 
To  be  in  a  stale  of  junction:   To  touch  at,  to  come  to 
without  stay :  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to  take  effect  on ; 
to  mention  slightly :  to  go  to  for  a  very  short  time  ;  is 
light  upon  in  mental  inquiry. 
Touch,  9.  Contact;  sense  of  feeling ;  act  of  touching; 
state  of  being  touched;  examination  as  by  a  stone  for 
trying  gold;  test;   proof;  stroke  of  a  pencil  or  pen; 
feature,  lineament)  stroke  as  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  power  of  exciting  the  affections;  particular  ap- 
plication of  any  thing  to  a  person ;  exact  performance 
of  an  agreement;  a  hint ;  a  slight  effort  or  essay. 
ToMch'-a-blf,  a.  Tangible. 
ToKch'-ing,  a.  and  prep.  Pathetic,  moving  i—prep. 

[Obs.]  With  respect  to,  with  regard  to, 
Toifch'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  feeling  emotion. 
Twch'-y,  a.  Peevish,  irritable. 
Touch'-t-ly,  ad.  With  irritation ;  peevishly. 
Touch'- j-ne88,  9.  Peevishness,  irascibility. 
B*  The  compounds  are  Touch' -hole,  (vent  of  fire-arms ;) 
Touch'-me-not,  (a  plant ;)  Touch' needle,^ »malIbur.°/ 
metal  used  to  test  pieces  of  the  same  metal  0  Touch  - 
stone,  (test  for  metal ;   hence  test  generally ;;  Touch  - 
wood,  (rotten  wood  used  for  tinder;)  &c 
TOUGH,  tuff,  120, 162:  a.    Yielding  to  flexure  or 
extension  without  fracture,  the  contrary  tn  brittle; 
viscous,  tenacious;   more  commonly,  strong,  firm,  not 
easily  broken;  in  a  sense  rather  ancient,  difficult 
Tough'Ay,  ad.  In  a  tough  manner. 
TouoA'-ness,  9.  Quality  of  being  tough. 
To  TougNcn,  (tuf-fn,  114)  v.  n.  and  a.  To  grow 

tough  -.—act  To  make  tough. 
TOUPET,  too-paV,  [Fr.]   170:  t.    An  artificial 

curl,  more  commonly  written  and  sounded  TWpee'. 
TOUR,  tCor,    132:  t.    Literally,  a  turn,  a  going 
round ;   hence,  a  journey  in  a  circuit;  Milton  uses  it 
for  a  high  circular  flight 
Towr'-ist,  9.  One  that  makes  a  tour. 
TOURMALIN  E,  fooV-md-nn,  105 : «.  A  mineral 

of  the  gem  order  from  Ceylon. 
TOURN,  turn,  132:  t.  (Compare  Tour.)  The  great 
court-leet  of  the  county,  called  the  sheriff's  tourn,  be- 
cause he  originally  took  a  tourn  or  circuit  about  his 
shire,  and  held  this  court  in  each  respective  hundred. 
TOURN  AM  ENT=to'uT-n<3-me1nt,  1  «.  (Compare 
TOURN  EY-to'ur-n^,  132,  47 :    J  Tour.)       A 
military  mock  encounter  as  practised  in  the  middle 
ages,— tilt,  joust:  Milton  sometimes  uses  it  simply  for 
encounter. 
To  Ta'ur-ney,  v.  n.  To  tilt  in  the  lists. 
TOURNIQUET,  tuV-n£-k«t,  132, 145 :  #.  (Com- 
pare Tour.)    A  surgical  instrument  to  check  hemor- 
rhage in  amputations,  tightened  or  relaxed  by  the  turn 
of  a  handle. 
To  TOUSE,  towz,  151:  v.  a.  and  n.    To  pull,  to 
tear,  to  haul,  to  drag :   hence,  Tuwser  as  tlie  name  of  a 
dog : — neu.  .To  tear  or  rave  about 
ToTous'-UB,  v. a.  To  pull  or  haul  about  [Low  style.] 
To  TOUT=towt,  v.  n.  (See,  To  Toot,  v.  n.)  To  pry 

or  seek  for  customers.  [Local.] 
TOW,  tow^tot,  9.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  aud  combed 
into  a  filamentous  gubstance. 


Tc/-/i-*«-7W-'«-*«»      N 

147. 10O  ad.  As  often  as  a  thing  shall  happen. 

Ttas  sign  =  b  u*&  •*«  m©**  *  *f™**  **»*  bars  ao  irregularity  of  wund. 

Consonants:  mith-un,  i,  e.  mtw>n,  165 :  vi*h-un,  •.  e.  virion,  1$5 :  ttfn,  166 :  tttfn,  166, 
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To  TOW,  tOtt=*toe,  v.  a.    To  draw  along  or  through 

water  by  something  attached  to  the  vessel. 
TW-age,  99  :  t.  Act  of  towing ;  money  tor  towing. 
ToaV-line, «.  Line  or  chain  used  in  towing. 
TOWARD,  toV-otd=to'urd,  134, 47:  \  prep.,  ad. 
TOWARDS,t6V-ardz=to'uTdz,143:J  and  adj. 

In  a  direction  or  with  tendency  to;  near  to;  with 

respect  to:  in  old  writers  the  two  parts  of  the  word  are 

sometimes  separated,  as,  To  God  ward,  in  which  use 

To  is  pronounced  as  usual :  see  To :— adv.  Nearly,  at 

hand  :—adj.    (I  he  first  form  only.)    Heady  to  do  or 

learn ;  the  contrary  Xofroward ;  toward ly. 
To«/-ard-ly,  a.  Docile,  compliant  with  duty. 
TotcZ-ard-lt-nest,  «.  Docility,  compliance,  readiness  to 

do  or  learn  :  Toufardneti  also  occurs. 
TOWEL=*toir'-«I,  31, 14 :  $.  Napkin  for  the  hands. 
TOWER=tow'-er=towtr,  134 :  «.    A  high  build- 
ing ;  a  building  raised  above  the  main  edifice ;  a  for- 
tress, a  citadel;  ludicrously,  a  high  head-dress;  figu- 
ratively, high  flight,  elevation. 
To  Tower,  v.  ru  To  fly  or  rise  high,  to  soar. 
Towered,  114:  a.  Having  towers. 
Tow'-er-ing,  a.  Very  high,  elevated. 
Tow'-er-y,  a.  Towered,  adorned  with  towers. 
Tower-mus'-tard,  *.  A  plant. 
TOWN=«town,  31 :  *.  Originally,  a  walled  or  forti- 
fied place;   any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 

village ;  specially,  a  number  of  houses  not  being  nor 

having  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  to  which  belongs 

a  regular  market ;    the  inhabitants  of  a  town ;    the 

town  in  which  one  lives  ;  distinctively,  the  metropolis, 

or  the  people  in  it ;  and  more  particularly  the  court 

end  of  London,  or  the  people  who  originate  and  give 

currency  to  the  fashions,  taste,  and  opinions  of  the  day. 
Town'- is h,  a.  Pertaining  to  people  of  the  town. 
TownMess,  a.  Without  towns. 
Tbwn'-ship,«.  Corporation  of  a  town;  district  belong- 
ing to  a  town. 
$3T  The  compounds  are  Town-clerk',  (the  manager  of 

the  public  business  of  a  town ;)  Towncrfer ;  Town- 
house' ;    Towns' -man,  (inhabitant  of  a  place ;  one  of 

the  same  town;)  Tow*  talk;  Tottm-top',(».  large  top; 

formerly  there  was  one  in  every  village  for  the  peasants 

to  whip  in  cold  weather  when  they  could  not  work;) 

Sec. 
TOXICAL, t8cks'-e-cal,  188  :  a.  Poisonous. 
Tor'-i-coV'-o-gy,  87  :  «.  Discourse  on  poisons. 
TOXOPHILITE,  tScks-of-e-Ub,  188,163:   #. 

A  lover  of  the  bow,  an  archer,  a  lover  of  archery. 
TOY = toy,  29  :  $.    A  plaything,  a  bauble ;  a  trifling 

thing  valued  for  Its  look  only ;  matter  of  no  importance ; 

folly,  trifling  practice ;  play,  sport ;  amorous  dalliance ; 

odd'  or  silly  tale  j  wild  or  odd  conceit. 
To  Toy,  v.  ft.  To  trifle ;  to  play  ;  to  dally  amorously: 

it  scarcely  occurs  as  an  active  verb. 
Toy'-er,  «.  One  who  toys  or  is  full  of  tricks. 
Toy'-ful,  117:  a.  Fall  of  tricks.  [Donne.] 
ToyMsh,  a.  Trifling;  wanton. 
ToyMsh-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  toyish. 
(ST  The  compounds  are  Toj/^man ;  Toy'-$hopi  &c 
To  TOZE-etozt,  v.  a.  To  touse  ;  which  see.  [Shaks.1 
TRACE=*trace,  a.  That  by  which  beasts  draw  their 

burthen,— harness :   it  occurs  in  the  ting.,  but  usually 

in  the  p/. 
TR  AC  Extract,  «.     Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing ; 

impression,  footsteps  j  appearance  of  what  has  been ; 

track,  path. 
To  Trace,  v.  a.    To  follow  by  some  mark ;  to  follow 

with  exactness ;  to  walk  over;  hence,  to  mark  out : 

it  occurs  in  old  style  as  a  neuter  verb  signifying  to 

walk. 
Tra'-c**r, «.  One  fhaT  trace*. 
Tra'-ctng,  s.  Course,  path,  track. 
Trace'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  traced. 
Tra'-cer-y,  *.  Ornamental  stone-work. 

Tbe  ftchemes  entire,  nnd  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dietionary. 

Vowel* :  gatt'-wa^ :  cMp'-man :  pd-pi' :  )&» :  good :  j*C8,  •'.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  e,  %,  fee.  mult,  171. 
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TRACHEA,  tra'-ke-d,  t.  The  windpipe  < 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue :  it  is  of  course,  as  sib  '. 
word,  a  noun  sing. ;  the  original  word  is  a  nomm  pi^  sig- 
nifying rough  parts  or  substances,  with  which  sisrnsi- 
cation  its  classical  pronunciation  would  be  tra-ke?-«. 

Tra'-cAe-al,  90  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trachea. 

Tra"-chb-o-c1clb',  101 :  «.  An  enlargement  of  taw 
thyroid  gland,  walled  also  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

Tra'-chb-ot"-o-h  r,  «.  The  operation  of  making  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe. 

TRACHYTE,  tra'-klU,  t.  Literally,  a  roe**  enfr 
stance  j  (see  the  remark  at  Trachea ;)  a  spnsin  ef 
volcanic  rock, 

Tra-cAyV-ic,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  trachyte. 

TRACK=trick,  t.  (Allied  to  Trace.)  Mark  left  by 
something  that  has  passed,— a  trace ;  a  road ;  a  bfalea 
path. 

To  Track,  v.  a.  To  follow  by  the  track ;  to  tow. 

Track'-less,  a.  Being  without  a  track. 

Track'-ROAD,  #.  A  towing  path. 

Track'-BCOtit,  ».  literally,  a  boat  drawn  or  towed. — 
a  Dutch  passage-boat:  it  is  originally  a  Dutch  word. 

Tract,  $.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended. — a  re- 
gion or  quantity  of  land  \  continuity,  any  thing  pro- 
tracted; course,  manner  of  process ;  Shakspea  re  some- 
times uses  it  for  croc*;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 

To  Tract,  v.  a.  To  trace  out ;  to  protract.  [Ob*.] 

Tracts-RLE,  a.  That  may  be  led,  taught,  or  ma- 
naged ;  docile ;  also,  that  may  be  handled,  palpable. 

TracV-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  tractable  manner. 

Tractf-a-ble-ness,  «.  8tnte  of  being  tractable. 

TTacf-o-biK'-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Tractableneas. 

TracZ-Tatb,  8.  A  treatise  or  tract.  [Ob*. J 

Trac-ta'-ZioD,  89 :  «.  Discussion  of  a  subject. 

Trac'-txi.b,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  drawn  oat,  dwetile. 

Trac-til'-t-ty,  84  :  t.  Quality  of  being  tractile, 

Trac^f  ion,  *.   Act  of  drawing ;  state  of  being  drawn. 

Trac'-tor,  «.  An  instrument  of  tractive  power. 

Trac'-tive,  105  :  a.  That  pulls  or  draws. 

TRADE=tradt,  *.  (AlUed  to  Traditiv*.)  The  « 
change  of  goods,  originally  by  barter,  at  present  chiewy 
by  means  of  money, — traffic,  commerce :  an  occupa- 
tion or  employment  distinct  from  agriculture,  from  the 
liberal  arts,  and  from  the  learned  professions:  for- 
merly trade  was  used  of  domestic,  and  traffic  of  foreign 
commerce;  instruments  of  any  occupation;  deriva- 
tively, it  is  applied  to  any  employment,  and  hence  to 
any  one's  habit  or  standing  practice. 

7b  Trade,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  deal,  to  hold  < 
to  traffic;   to  act  merely  for   money :- 
zxvii.  13.]  To  sell  or  exchange. 

Tra'-ded,  o.  Versed,  practised. 

Tra'-ding,  a.  and  t.  Carrying  on  commerce ;  having 
a  trade  wind :— s.  Act  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

Tra'-der,  «.  He  or  that  which  is  engaged  in  trade. 

Trade'-ful,  117:  a.  Commercial. 

«T  The  compounds  are  Trades'-foPt ;  Trades'  mmn,  (a 
shop-keeper;)  Trade'-ttind.  (a  wind  favourable  to 
trarie  by  blowing  in  one  direction  for  a  certain  time ; )  Are. 

TRADITION,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

TRAD1T1V  E,  trad'-e-tiv,  92,  105  :  «.  That  is  or 
can  be  delivered  down,  as  from  age  to  nge. 

Trad'-t-tor,  #.  A  name  of  inftuny  applied  to  early 
Christians  who  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  of 
the  church  to  their  persecutors ;  hence  the  word  Traitor. 

Tai-Dir'-iON,  (trd-dish'-un,  89)  «.  The  deJircrj 
of  historical  events  to  posterity  by  oral  report,  not  in 
writing. 

Tra-di/'-ton-d,      1  O.  Delivered  orally  from  Cither 

Tra-di/'-wm-ar-y,  J  to  son ;  in  Shaks.  observant  of 
tradition. 

Tra-di/'-ioti-al-ly,  ad.  By  tradition. 

Tra-dif'-tbn-iat,  «.  One  who  adheres  to  tradrtkot 
Tradithner  is  the  i 


(Bzek. 
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To  TRADUCE=tr<3-duce;,  v.  a.  In  the  literal  tense 
now  disused,  to  grow  or  continue  in  being  by  deriv- 
ing or  drawing  from ;  at  present*  to  draw  wrongly  into 
an  odious  light,— to  calumniate*  to  vilify,  to  decry. 

Tra-du'-crr,  «.  A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

Tro-duce'-ment,  #•  Censure*  obloquy. 

T&A-dv'-ci-blb,  a.  That  may  be  derived. 

7b  Tra-ductf,  v.  a.  To  derive.  [Disused.] 

Tra-dac'-tive,  105:  a.  Derivable;  deducible. 

Tra-duc/-/ton,  89 :  x.  Derivation ;  tradition  ;  con- 
veyance; transition.  [Bacon.  Hale.] 

TRA  FFlC=traf-flck,  «.  Commerce ;  large  trade ; 
less  frequently*  subject  of  commerce. 

To  Traf-fic,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Trafficked,  Trafficking: 
193.)  To  practise  commerce ;  to  act  from  mercenary 
or  mean  motives : — act  To  exchange  in  commerce* 

TraP-fic-ker,  193  :  t.  A  trader  ;  a  merchant. 

Traf'-fic-o-bl*,  a.  Marketable.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

TRAGACANTH=tiV-a-c*nl»,  t.  Goat's  thorn. 

TRAGEDY,  trad'-g£-d?^  92  :  t.  A  dramatic  poem 
representing  the  stronger  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
the  woes  and  misfortunes  of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  raise  the  strongest  emotions  of  horror,  rage,  or  grief; 
yet,  being  emotions  that  die  for  want  of  further  object, 
are  on  the  whole  pleasurable. 

Tra-ge'-di-an,  *.  A  writer  of  tragedy ;  more  com- 
monly an  nctor  of  tragedy. 

Tra^'-ic,  Tra^-i-aii,  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
1y ;  fatal*  mournful, 


Tra^i-cai-ly,  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner. 

Tra^-t-cal-new, «.  Cakunitousnese. 

TraO/-J-COM/'-b>dk,  *.  A  drama  in  which  the  two 
species,  comedy  and  tragedy,  are  mingled. 

Tra^'-i-com^i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy ;  con- 
sisting of  mirth  and  sorrow  mingled. 

Tra^-i-com^-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

2o  TRA lL=t rail,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  draw  along  the 
ground ;  to  draw,  the  object  being  a  long  floating  or 
waviug  body ;  to  draw,  to  drag ;  in  a  special  sense,  to 
hunt  by  tracking :— ***.  To  be  drawn  out  in  leugth. 

Trail,  s.  Any  thing  drawn  in  length,  or  behind  in 
long  undulations;  specially,  the  track  followed  by  the 
hunter. 
7b  Tiiain,  v.  a.  To  draw  along ;  to  draw,  to  entice ; 
to  draw  by  stratagem*  persuasion,  or  promise ;  to  edu- 
cate, commonly  with  up;  to  exercise,  or  form  by  exer- 
cise. 

Train,  t.  That  which  is  drawn  after,  or  comes  after, — 
the  part  of  a  dress  which  falls  on  the  ground ;  the  tail 
of  a  bird ;  a  series,  a  consecution ;  process,  method ) 
artifice,  stratagem  of  enticement,  (this  is  a  frequent 
sense  in  our  older  authors ;)  a  retinue,  a  number  of 
followers  or  attendants ;  a  procession ;  the  line  of  pow- 
der leading  to  the  mine :  Train  of  artillery  is  any  num- 
ber of  cannons  and  mortars  accompanying  an  army. 

Trained,  1 14 :  a.    Having  a  train. 

Tratn'-ing,  «.  Act  of  drawing;  act  of  educating. 

Train'-eT,  *.  One  who  trains  up,  an  instructor. 

Train'-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  trained. 

Train'-jr,  a.  Belonging  to  train-oil.  [Gay.  J 

f=T-  The  compounds  are  Trains-band,  (a  trained  band, 
soldiers  of  the  militia  0  Trainf -bearer,  (one  who  holds 
np  a  train  ;)  Train-oiF,  (oil  drawn  by  coctlon  from  the 
fat  of  the  whale;)  &c. 

7b  TRA  I  PSE=  trapes,  t>.  ft.  To  walk  or  rnn  about 
idly  or  slutthhly,— a  word  of  low  style,  applied  only  to 
women :  To  Trope  is  a  form  sometimes  met  with. 

Trapes,  j.  ting.  An  Idle,  slatternly  woman. 

TRAIT,  tra^  [Fr.]  170:  *.  A  stroke,  a  touch;  a 
line,  a  feature :  the  pi.  is  sounded  as  the  pi.  of  tray. 

TRAlTOR=tra'-tor,  38 :  *.  (See  Traditor  under 
Traditive.)  One  who,  being  trusted,  betrays. 

Trait'-ress,  $.  A  woman  who  betrays. 

Trait'-or-ly,  a.  Treacherous.  [Shake.} 

Trait'-or-ou*,  120  :  a.  Treacherous,  perfidious. 


TRANS- 

Tratf-or-oata-ly,  ad.  Treacherously. 

Trait'-or-otrS-ness,  «.  Treachery,  perfldionsness. 

To  TRAJECT=trd-jSckt',  v.  a.  (See  Trans.)  To 

throw  or  cast  through :  see  the  noun  lower. 
Tra-jec'-fion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  darting  through  ;  emis- 
sion ;  grammatical  transposition. 

Tra-jec'-tor-y,  #.  Orbit  of  a  eomet. 

Traj'-kct,  83  :  t.  A  ferry.  [Shaks.] 

TRALATION,  trd-la'-ihun,  89  :  s.  Another  form 
of  the  word  Translation,  applied  as  a  name  for  the 
metaphor. 

Tra'-la-ti/"-toi*,  (-tisV-'us,  90)  a.  Metaphorical. 

Tra'-l<l-tif"-ioira-ly,  ad.  Metaphorically. 
To  TRAL1NEATE,   tra-fin'4-atc,  v.  n.    (See 
Trans.)  To  deviate  from  any  direction. 

TRALUCENT=tr^-r«/-c«nt,a.  Transparent. 

TRAMMEL-tram'-mSl,  s.  A  kind  of  long  net  for 
catching  birds  or  fish;  any  kind  of  net;  a  kind  of 
shackles  in  which  horses  are  taught  to  pace ;  impedi- 
ment 
7b  Tram'-mel,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  intercept ;  to 
shackle,  to  confine,  to  hamper. 

TRAMONTA  NE=tram''-&i-tani',#.  and  a.  (See 
Trans.)  A  barbarian,  as  the  Italians  considered  all 
who  lived  beyond  the  Alps, — a  stranger : — adj.  Strange, 
foreign,  barbarous. 

To  TRAMP=tr£mp,t>.  a.  and  it.  To  tread: — neu. 
To  travel  on  foot.  [Colloq.] 

Tramp,  Tramp^r, «.  A  stroller ;  a  beggar. 

7*0  TraV-ple,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  tread  under 
foot  from  pride,  contempt,  or  other  impulse; — »««.  To 
treat  in  contempt ;  to  tread  quickly  and  loudly. 

Tram'-plf,  *.  Act  of  trampling. 

Tram'-pler,  36  :  s.  One  that  tramples. 

TRANATION,tra-na'-shun,89:  *.  (See Trans.) 
Act  of  passing  over  by  swimming.  [Unusual.] 

TRANCE=trancc,  «.  A  state  of  which  the  notion 
is,  that  the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the 
body.— an  ecstasy  ;  a  state  of  insensibility  or  apparent 
death. 

7b  Trance,  v.  a.  To  entrance. 

Trancfc?,  143:  a.  Lying  in  a  trance. 

TRANGRAM=traV-gram,  #.  An  old  cant  word, 
signifying  an  odd,  intricate  contrivance.  [Arbuthuol] 

TRANNEL=trin'-nSl,  14:  *.  A  sharp  pin. 

TRANQUIL,  trSnp/-kwil,  188:  a.  Quiet,  calm. 

Tran'-^wil-ly,  ad.  Quietly,  peacefully. 

Tran'-?»il-ne88,  *.  Tranquillity. 

7b  TraV-yml-lize,  v.  a.  To  render  calm. 

Tran-tfwil'-li-ty,  84  :  t.  State  of  being  tranquil. 

TRANS=tritace:  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  beyond, 
through,  completely,  across,  over,  mutual  change:  the 
last  two  letters  are  sometimes  dropped,  as  in  T reject. 

7b  Trans-act7,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  go  through  with,  to 
manage,  to  perform :— neu.  To  conduct  a  business  or 
affair. 

Trans-ac'-tor,  #.  One  that  transacts. 

Trans-ac'-'ton,  «.  Act  of  conducting;  the  thing, 
transacted ;  an  affair. 

Trans-ai/-ptne,  a.  Beyond  the  Alps  with  regard  to 
Rome  :  see  Cisalpine  and  Tramontane. 

7b  TraniJ-an'-i-matk,  v.  a.  To  animate  by  the 
change  of  a  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

Trans-aTi/-i-ma"-/*on,  8ft:  t.  Transmigration. 

Trans'-at-lan"-tic,  a.  Lying  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

7b  Tran-scend',  59 :  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally,  to 
climb  across ;  to  surmount ;  to  go  beyond ;  to  sur- 
pass, to  excel i—neu.  In  an  obsolete  sense*  to  climb ; 
to  surpass  thought. 

Trau-scend'-ents  a*  Passing  others,  excellent 

Tran-scend'-ent-ly,  ad.  Very  excellently. 


Tbe  sign  =  to  om<1  after  modes  of  •pelting  that  havt  do  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants:  mTah-tin,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.  c,  vuiony  165 :  JfcTn,  166  :  (h£n,  166* 
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Tran-scend'-ent-nem,  t.  Supereminenoe, 
Tran-scen'-dence,  Tran-acen'-dencjr,  t.  Superior 

excellence;  exaggeration. 
Tran'-acen-den''-tal,  a.  Transcendent ;  general,  per- 
vading or  comprehending  mauy  particulars, — meta- 
Ehysical :  In  geometry,  indeterminate)  or  that  cannot 
c  expressed. 
To  TraNs'-CO-LATE,  v.a.  To  strain,  as  through  a  stare. 
To  Tkan-soribV,  v.  a.  To  write  or  copy  from  an 

exemplar,  to  copy. 
Tran-ecri'-ber,  #.  A  copter. 
Trati'-acript,  81 :  *.  A  copy. 
Tran -scrip'- /ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  copying ;  copy. 
Tran-scrir/-ttYe-ljr,  105  :  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 

copy. 
To  Trans-cur',  v.  ft.  To  run  across,  to  rove. 
Trans-cur'-sibn,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Excursion. 
Trans-duc'-t/on,  89  :  s.  Aot  of  carrying  over. 
Tranmk. — See  Trance. 
THAN8-EL/-«-MBN-TA"-r/ON,  89  :  «.  Change  of  one 

element  into  another. 
Tran'-skpt,  «.  A  cress  aisle,  such  as  extend  from 

north  to  south  of  our  ancient  churches. 
Tiuir-au'-JON,   (-sefck'-shun,  154)  «.     Change 

from  one  sex  into  another.  [Brown.] 
To  Trans- feu',  v.  a.  To  carry  or  pass  from  one  place 

or  person  to  another;  to  remove;  to  make  overt  see 

the  noun  lower. 
Trans-ferrtd',  pari.  Passed  from  one  to  another. 
Trans-fer'-reT,  129  :  «.  One  that  transfers. 
Trans-fer'-a-bltf,  a.  That  may  be  transferred. 
Trans'-feT,  83 :  «.  Delivery  over  to  another ;   con. 

veyance,  removal.  , 

To  Tkans-fjg'-ure,  v.  a.  To  change  the  figure  or 

appearance  of,  to  transform. 
Tran«-fig'-u-ra//-/'on,  *.  Change  of  form. 
7b  Trans-fix*,  188  :  v.  a.  To  pierce  through. 
To  Trans-form',  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  change  the  form 

or  substance  of;  to  transmute ;  to  metamorphose  :— 

neu.  To  bo  changed. 
Trans'-for-ma"-/ien,  89 :  «.  Act  of  transforming ; 

state  of  being  transformed ;  metamorphosis. 
To  Trans-fre/gbt',  (-fra\t,  100,  162)  v.  n.  To 

pass  over  the  sea.  [Obs.] 
Trans/-fre-ta"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Passage  over  the  sea. 
To  Traws-kusk',  (-fuz<,  151)  v.  a.  To  pour  out  of 

one  into  another :  Barrow  uses  Transfitnd. 
Tran8-fu'-*t-bl<»,  o.  That  may  be  transfused. 
Trans-fu'-eion,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Act  or  operation  of 

transfusing. 
To  Trans-cress',  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  pass  beyond,  to 

passovcr,  to  violate  >—nc*.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law. 
Trans-gres'-sor,  38  :  «.  Ono  that  transgresses, 
Trans-gres'-srve,  105:  a.  Faulty,  culpable. 
Trans-gref'-iion,  (-greW-un,   147)  *.    Act  of 

transgressing ;  offence,  crime,  fault. 
TraD8-gre#'-*Jon-fll,  a.  That  transgresses. 
Tran'-s/SNT,  &C. — See  lower,  under  Transit. 
Tran-siiA/encb,  (-ySnce,  146)  $,  A  leaping  across 

from  one  thing  to  another:  Trannlienq/  is  the  same. 
Trans'- it,  «.  A  passing  or  going  across;  specially, 

the  pa 

lestlal 

g°od!  . 
Transition. — See  lower. 

Trans'-r-tive,  105 :  <r.  Having  the  power  of  passing; 
having  a  meaning  which  passes  to  another  word,  or 
rather  which  implies  or  requires  the  union  of  another 
word  said  to  be  accusative  or  objective. 

Tran'-JiVnt,  (-sh'Snt,  147)  a.  Passing,  hasty,  mo- 
mentary; not  lasting,  not  durable. 


jiw-rif  9.  a.  passing  ur  gumg  across;  specially, 
!  passage  of  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  a  larger  ce- 
Ual  body ;  conveyance:  Transit  duty,  duty  paid  on 
ads  passing  through  a  country. 


TRANS- 

Tran'-stVnt-ly,  ad.  In  passage ;  with  a  abort  j 
not  with  continuance. 

Tran'-*i*nt-Dess,  «.  State  of  being  transient. 

Trans'-i'-tor-jr,  cu  Passing,  not  continuing. 

Trans'-r-tor-My,  ad.  With  slwrt  continuance, 

Trans'-i-tor-i-ness,  t.  Speedy  < 

Tran-sif-wn,  (-dfzh'-un,  149)  t. 
place  or  state  to  another ;  change,  as  of  key  in  l 
of  subject  in  discourse:  Transition  rocks  are  those 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  when  tfae 
world  was  passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a  habi- 
table state. 

To  TraN8-J.atk',  v.  a.  (This  is  elymologicaDy  is* 
same  as  To  Transfer.)  To  transport,  to  remove;  spe- 
cially, to  remove  [a  bishop]  from  one  see  to  another;  H 
convey;  to  change;  in  another  special  and  freqoest 
sense,  to  cliange  into  another  language,  retaining  is* 
sense. 

Trans-la'-tor,  38 :  «.  One  who  renders  into  another 
language:  Trantla'trest  («./#».)  rarely  occurs. 

Tra  n  s- la'- to  r-y,  a.  Transferring.* 

Trans-1a'-/ton,  89 :  «.  Act  of  removing ;  removal, 
particularly  of  a  bisliop  to  another  see ;  act  of  turntag 
into  another  language ;  the  interpretation  hence  arising, 
—version  ;  metaphor,  tralaUon  :  (see  Tralation.) 

TRAwa-Lr/-CENT,  (-l'Gcf-cSnt,  109)  a.  Transmit 
ting  rays  of  light,  but  not  with  clear  transparency. 

Trans-ltt'-cen-cy,  s.  Property  of  being  translucent 

Trans-lw'-cid,  a.  Transparent,  diaphanous. 

Trans'-m^-rjnb",  (-rene,  104)  a.  Lying  beyond 
the  sea. 

To  Trans-mew',  1 10 :  v,  a.  To  transmute.  [Spea*.] 

To  Tranb'-MI-QRATK,  v.  ft.  To  pass  over  to  another 
country ;  to  pass  from  one  body  to  auother. 

Trang^-mi-gra'-tor,  «.  One  who  transmigrates. 

Trans'-mt-gra"-/K>n,  89 :  «.  The  passing  of  people  le 
another  country ;  the  passing  of  souls  into  other  bodies. 

Trans'-rm-gtantj  a.  Passing  into  another  country. 

Tkans-mls'-S/on,  &C — See  lower,  under  To  Transmit 

lb  Trans-mit',  r.  a.  To  send  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another ;  to  suffer  to  pass  through, 

Trans-mit'-ter,  s.  One  that  transmits. 

Trans-mit'-tal, «.  Transmission.  [Swift] 

Trans-mit'-t*-ble,  a.  Transmissible. 

Trans-mis'-si-ble,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted. 

T>ans-mU'-0t-bir-*-ty,  84!  105 :  «.  Quality  of 
being  transmissible. 

Trans-mis'-aive,  105 :  a.  Transmitted;  derived 
from  one  to  another. 

Trans-raiZ-won,  (-mTsh'-un,  147)  «.  Act  of 
sending  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

To  Trans-mute',  v.  a.  To  change  from  one  natere 
or  substance  into  another. 

Tratis-mu'-teT,  «.  One  that  transmutes. 

Trans-mtt'-ta-bl*,  a.  That  may  be  transmuted. 

Trans-mu'-ta-bly,  ad.  With  capacity  of  bring 
changed. 

Trans  -mu-ta"-/ion,  89:  s.  Change  into  another 
nature  or  substance:  changes  of  this  kind  occnr  con- 
stantly throughout  nature,  and,  in  chemistry,  by  art ; 
but  the  transmutation  which  the  akhymiits  proposed, 
namely,  of  other  metals  into  gold,  was  a  dream. 

Tran'-som,  18:  # .  A  cross  beam,  as  over  a  door,  or 
over  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  to  strengthen  it;  or  a 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to  a  mathematical  instnuneat, 
called  a  cross  staff. 

Trans- pa'- RB NT,  41:  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
being  seen  through,  diaphanous;  the  opposite  of 
opaque. 

Trarjs-pa'-rent-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  seen  through. 

Trans-pa'-rent-ness, «.  Transparency. 

Trans-pa'-ren-cy,  «.  State  of  being  transparent ;  it 
is  often  used  to  signify  a  transparent  painting. 

7b  Trans-pass',  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  pass  over  or  by. 


Tb«  tebsmet  tatlrs,  *ad  tt»  prineiplM  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  ths  Dictionary. 
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TuAHt-PIo'-U-OPB,  O.  Transparent.  [Milton.] 

To  Trans-pisuce',  (-petrce,  103)  v.  a.  To  pierce 

through. 
T«  Tran-spirk',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  omit  in  vapour : 

— sea.   To  be  emitted,  as  through  the  pore*  of  the 

akin ;  to  eacape  from  secrecy  into  notice. 
Tran-spi'-ra-ble,  a.  That  can  transpire. 
Tran'-8pi-ra"-/K>n,  89  :  «.  Emiaaion  in  vapour. 
To  Trans-place',  v.  a.  To  pat  into  a  new  place. 
7b  TraN8-P1-ANT/,  v.  a.  To  remove  and  plant  in 

another  place ;  to  remove  and  settle ;  to  remove. 
Trans-planV-rr,  #.  He  or  that  which  transplants. 
Trans'-plant-a"-/ionf  89 :  t.  Act  of  transplanting ; 

conveyance;  removal. 
Tran  splkn'-DKNT,  a.  Resplendent  in  the  highest 

degree. 
Tran-aplen'-dent-ly,  ad.  With  snpereminent  splen- 
dor. 
Tran-spleo'-den-cy, *.  Supereminent  splendor. 
To  Tkans-port',  (-po'urt,  130,  47)  v.  a.   To 

carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another  j  to  carry 

into  banishment,  as  a  felon ;  to  sentence  to  banish- 
ment ;  to  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion ;  to  ravish 

by  excess  of  pleasure :  see  the  noun  lower. 
Trans-port'-f  r,  «.  One  that  transports. 
Trans-port'-ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  state  of  rapture 
Trans-port'-ed-ness,  *.  State  of  rapture. 
Trans- port'-ing,  a.  Ravishing  with  delight*. 
Trans-port'-n-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  transported. 
Traos-porf -once,  *.  Conveyance.  [Shaka] 
Trans- port'-ment,  *.  Transportation.  [B.  and  FL] 
Trans'-port,  *.  Transportation,  conveyance ;  a  vessel 

of  carriage,  but  particularly  a  ship  in  which  soldiers 

are  conveyed ;  rapture,  ecstasy ;  a  felon  sentenced  to 

exile. 
Trans'-por-ta"-//on,  89 :   «•  Act  of  transporting ; 

ecstatic  violence  of  passion ;  banishment  for  folony. 
To  TraN8-posk\  (-pozi,  151)  v.  a.  Tochang»»the 

place  or  order  of  by  putting  each  in  place  of  the  other ; 

to  pat  out  of  place ;  to  remove. 
Trans-po'-sal,  s.  Act  of  transposing. 
Trans'-po-«/"-ion,    (-zfeh'-un,    89)    «.   Act    or1 

transposing ;  state  of  being  put  out  of  one  place  into 

another;  change. 
Trans'-po-siZ^-ion-al,  a.  Relating  to  transposition. 
Trans-pos'-i-tive,     (-poz'4-tlv,    92,    105)    a. 

Made  oy  or  consisting  in  transposition. 
To  Trans-shape',  v.  a.  To  transform.  [Shaks.] 
To  Trans-ship',  v.  a.  To  convey  from  one  ship  to 

another.  [Commerce/] 
To  TRAw'-suB-jiTAN^rr-ATB,  (-she-ate,  147)  v.  a. 

To  change  to  another  substance. 
Tran'-sub-8tan"-/i-a/-tor,  t.  A  believer  in  traturab- 

atantiatton. 
Trau'-8ub-gtan'-/i-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Change  of  sub. 
,    stance,  particularly  of  the  element*  of  the  eucharist 

into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  held  by  the 

Roman  church. 
To  Tran-sud*',  v,  n.  To  pass  through  the  pores  in 

vapour. 
Tran-suf-dtf-tor-y,  a.  Passing  through  in  vapour. 
Tran'-su-da"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Act  of  transuding. 
To  Tkan-sumk',  v.  a.  To  take  from  one  thing  to 

another:  hence,  Transvmp'tion. 
Tran'-snmpt,  83,  156:  «.  Copy  of  a'reeord. 
Tkans-vec'-T/on,  89  :  «.  Act  of  carrying  over. 
Tbatcs-versV,  153 :  cu  Being  or  lying  across:  tee 

the  substantive  the  last  in  the  class. 
To  Trans-verse',  v.  a.  To  change,  to  overturn. 
Trana-verse'-ly,  ad.  In  a  cross  direction. 
Trana-ver'-sal,  a.  Running  or  lying  across. 
Traiis-ver'-sal-ly,  ad.  Transversely. 
Trana'-verae,  83  :  t.  The  longer  axis  of  an  ellipse. 

The  slawsls  used  after  modes  erspslltog  thai  have  no  trrsgutartt?  efsouad. 
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TRANTER— traV-ter,  «.  Hawker oMsh.ic.[Loa. J 

TRA  P=tr4p,  a.  An  epithet  implyiug  stair-like  or  step- 
like,  applied  to  rocks  of  a  columnar  form  in  which 
hornblende  predominates,  but  including  also  basalt, 
greenstone,  amygdaloid,  &c 

Trap'-pows,  120  :  a.  Of  the  nature  of  trap  rock. 

Trap'- tuff,  $.  Masses  of  hornblende,  basalt,  Sec. 

TRAP=rtrXp,  i.  (See  also  under  Trappings.)  A  little 
engine  or  instrument  with  a  catch,  or  a  valve  for 
closing  it;  such  an  engine  is  used  for  catching  vermin 
or  game,  or  trespassers  on  private  property ;  bene**, 
figuratively,  an  ambush,  a  stratagem :  a  trap  is  also  a 
part  of  mauy  machines,  and  is  used  for  throwing  up 
a  ball ;  hence,  a  game  at  ball. 

To  Trap,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  ensnare,  to  tako  by  stra- 
tagem :  in  another  sense  see  under  Trappings. 

•C  The  compounds  are  Trap'  bat  or  Trap -theft,  (used 
at  the  game  of  trap ; )  Trap' -door,  (a  door  that  closes 
like  a  valve;)  Sec.. 

To  Trj-pah',  v.  a.  To  lay  a  trap  to  ensnare :  this  is 
often  confounded  with  To  Trepan  which  is  quite  a 
different  word. 

Tra-pan'-ner,  *.  An  ensnaxer,  a  deceiver. 

To  TRAPE,  TRAPES.— See  To  Traipse, 

TRAPEZIUM,  tra-pe'-ze-um,  90,  147:  #,  A 
plane  figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right  lines, 
none  of  them  parallel ;  a  bone  of  the  wrist 

Tra-pe'-Ei-an,  147:  a.  Having  the  lateral  planes 
composed  of  trapeziums  situated  between  two  bases. 
fCrystallog.J 

TRAP'-fi-zoin/', «.  A  figure  like  a  trapezium,  as  a  plane 
figure  differing  from  it  by  having;  two  of  iU  sides  pa- 
rallel ;  also  a  solid  figure  of  four  aides,  no  two  of  which 
arc  parallel. 

Trap*-e-zoid"-al,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

TRAPPINGS,  triy-pTogz,  143 :  t.  pi,  Orna- 
nients  generally  of  cloth  (drop)  appendant  to  the  saddle; 
hence,  ornaments,  dress,  embellishments;  superticlal 
decorations. 

To  Trap,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  trappings;  to  dress,  to 
decorate:  a  noun  from  this  verb  may  be  met  with  in 
low  or  burlesque  style ;  as  To  dress  in  one's  traps,  that 
is,  in  one's  ornamental  apparel :  see  for  its  usual  sense 
under  Trap,  (*.) 

TRAPPOUS,  &c,  TRAPSTICK,  &c*— 8ee  Trap 
(as  adj.  and  as  subs.) 

To  TRASH-atr&li,  v.  a.  and  n.  Originally,  to  lop, 

to  crop;  hence  to  crush,  to  humble;  and  hence,  spe- 

--------    •      -- »  --J  hunting,  to  clog,  to 

piece  of  leather,  fas- 


cially,  as  a  term  formerly  used  in  hunting,  to  clog,*  to 
encumber  by  some  weight,  as  a  piece  of  leather,  fas- 
tened round  the  neck  of  a  dog  who  was  too  swift  for 


ck  :-»«.  [16070  To  follow  with 
ustle  as  encumbered  by  clothes  or 


the  rest  of  the 
some  trouble  or  1 
finery. 

TuA8H,  «.  That  whlsh  is  lopped  off  from  trees  or 
sugar-canes  as  worthless  i  matter  improper  for  food, 
but  which  children  or  unhealthy  young  females  are 
fond  of,  as  unripe  fruit,  &c ;  any  waste  or  worthless 
matter;  Shakspeare  often  uses  it  for  a  worthless 
person;  aud  also,  from  another  sense  of  the  verb,  for  a 
clog  or  encumbrance,  in  allusion  to  the  encumbrance 
called  a  trash  which  a  hunting-dog  sometimes  wore. 

Trash'-y,  a.    Worthless,  vile,  useless. 

TRAUL1SM,  traV-lizm,  «.    A  stammering. 

TRAUMATIC«traVmaY-ick,  88:  a.  and  «. 
Pertaining  to,  or  applied  to  wounds;  vulnerary:-!. 
A  vulnerary  medicine. 

To  TRAVAlL^traV-aAWtraV-Sl,  13:  v.*.  and 
a.  To  labour  with  pain,  to  toil;  specially,  to  labour  iu 
childbirth  z— act.  [Disused.]  To  harass,  to  tire. 

Trav'-ail,  «.    Labour,  toil;  labour  in  childbirth. 

TRAVE=trav<,  s.  Abeam;  a  wooden  frame  for 
shoeing  unruly  horses,  also  called  a  Trav'is. 

7b  TRAVEL=traV-£l,  14:  v.  ».  and  a.  To 
make  journeys,  sometimes  with  the  special  restriction 
of  journeys  of  curiosity;  to  pass,  to  go:  it  includes 
voyaging  by  sea,  though  sometimes  distinguished  from 
it  by  limitation  to  land:  it  is  sometimes  used  for  To 


tfc$n,  166s 
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light  amusement:— act.  [Shoks.]  To  make  of  no  im- 
portauce. 

Tri'-flr,  9.  A  thing  of  no  importance  or  little  value. 

Tri'-fler,  36 :  t.  One  who  trifles. 

Tri'-fling,  a.  and  s.  Wanting  worth  or  weight :— *. 
Employment  on  things  of  no  importance. 

Tri'-fling-ljr,  ad.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Thi-flo'-hoot,  120  :  a.  Three. flowered. 

Tri-f</-li-atk,  90 :  a.  Throe-leaved, 

Tri'-fo-ly,  «.  Sweet  trefoil. ' 

Tur'-FORM,  a.  Having  a  triple  form 

To  TRIGstrig,  v.  a.  To  fill ;  to  stop  as  a  wheel. 

Trig,  a.  Fall;  trim,  neat. 

Trio'-osr,  77  :  9.  That  which  stops  or  catches;  the 
catch  by  which  a  guu  is  kept  ready  for  firing  or  fired : 
it  used  also  to  be  called  a  tricktr,  which  may  be  a 
corruption  of  this  word,  or  this  a  corruption  of  the 
other.  

TRI-*— See  before  Triad. 

TRia'-J-Mr,  92:  t.  A  marrying  three  times;  also, 
bigamy  when  the  party  has  three  husbands  or  wives. 

Tri-oin'-tjls,  143  :  t.  pi. — See  TrentaL 

Tki'-olyph,  (-gllf,  163)  «.  An  ornament  of  the 
Doric  entablature  consisting  of  three  raised  parts, 
separated  by  two  gutters  or  glyphs. 

Trin'-gl?,  158:  #.  A  little  member  fixed  over  the 
triglyph  j  it  is  also  applied  to  iUtcls,  flUtts,  &c,  else- 
where. 

Tri'-gon,  9.  A  triangle.  [Astro!.] 

Trig'-on-al,  92 :  a.  Triangular. 

Trig'-on-onV'-e-try,  87 :  «.  The  measuring  of  tri- 
angles ;  the  science  of  determining  the  sides  and  angles 
of  triangles  by  certain  parts  which  are  given. 

Trig/-on-om-et"'ri-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  trigono- 
metry. 

Trig/-on-om-et"-r»-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  rfgono* 
metry. 

Tri'-oulph,  (-gr*f,  163)  #.  A  treble  mark,— 
three  letters  for  one  sound,  as  earn  in  beau, 

Tui'-oyn,  64 :  «.  A  plant  having  three  pistils. 

Tki-hb'-dron,  «.  A  figure  of  three  equal  sides. 

Tri-he'-dral,  a.  Having  three  equal  aides. 

TRwrAaoro,  109  :  a.  Having  three  pairs.  [Bot] 

Tri-lat/-kr-^l,  o.  Throe-sided.   • 

Tri-mt'-br-mI l,  a.  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

TRILL*- trill,  9.  A  shake  or  quaver.  [Music] 

To  Trill,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  utter  or  play  with  quaver- 
ing ;  in  old  authors,  to  shake  generally  .-—am.  To  play 
in  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound ;  to  trickle  with  a  tre- 
mulous or  purling  sound ;  to  trickle. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Tkil'-i./on,  (trfl'-yon,  90)  «,  A  million  of  million* 
of  millions. 

Tri-u/-batk,  a.  Three-lobed.  [Dot] 

Tri-loc'-u-l^k,  a.  Three-celled.  [Bot.] 

TRi-LrZ-Ml-iMR,  34 :     1   1 09  :    a.    Having    three 

Tri-l^-mi-noto,  120:/  lights. 

To  TRIM— trim,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  in  due  order 
or  make  right  for  any  purpose ;  hence,  to  dress,  to  de- 
corate ;  to  clip,  to  lop ;  to  make  neat ;  sometimes  with 
mp  emphatical;  to  make  ready,  as  a  lamp  by  pouring 
in  oil  and  clipping  the  wick;  to  adjust;  to  balance 
as  a  vessel ;  and  hence  to  lose  [time]  in  fluctuating 
between  two  parties ;  in  colloquial  use,  to  beat  or 
lick  .—■«*.  To  balance ;  to  fluctuate  between  parties, 
with  allusion  to  the  act  of  one  who  trims  a  boat. 

Trim,  a.  and  «.  Nice,  smug,  dressed  up :  it  is  often 
used  with  slight  contempt:—*.  Dress,  gear,  orna- 
ments) trimming. 

Trim'-ly,  ad.  Nicely,  neatly. 

Trim'-ness,  t.  Neatness,  petty  elegance, 

Tb«  tdwtnta  ratirt,  aad  Um  prtoetpla*  to  wblcl 

Vowtl$:  paU'-wA\j:  chip'-man:  pd-pf:  l&v: 
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TrinY-m*r,  #.   He  or  that  which  trims;    he  *ba 

changes  sides  to  balance  parties ;  that  which  *•  ». 

serted  to  make  something  even. 
Trim'-ming,  #.  Ornamental  appendagra. 
TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 
Tri'-mr-tjsr,  9.  A  Latin  or  Gteek   vers©    of  feat 

measures,  each  of  which  may  be  a  foot,  bat  is  gene- 
rally two  iambic  feet. 
Tri'-n^i.,  «.  Threefold. 
Trine,  a.  and  «.  Trinal : — 9.  The  aspect  of  planets 

in  three  angles  of  a  trigon,  reckoned  eminently  benign, 
To  Trine,  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 
Thi-nbr'-Vate,  o.  Having  three  nervea,  [Bot] 
*fT*  See  Trimgle  under  Triglyplu 
Tkin'-z-tf,  92,  105  :  9,  The  union  or  three  perm 

in  one  Godhead. 
Trin'-i-ta'-nVan*  90  :  a.  and  t.  rertaJnis^  to  fee 

Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  it  :—s.  One  who  hoUs  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  one  of  a  monastic  order  a* 

named. 
TRINKET,  tring'-ke't,  158,  14:  a.  A  ernel  as. 

nament,  particularly  of  goldsmith's  work;  a.  toy;  any 

thing  of  little  value. 
TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 
Thi-No'-mj-^l,  90:  a.  and  *.  An  epithet  of  anafes- 

braic  root  consisting  of  three  parts : — t.  A  trieosxiil 

root. 
Tri'-o,  #.  A  piece  of  music  requiring  three  perflram. 
•IT*  This  is  not  au  Italian  word. 
Tri-Ob'-o-i*4R,  a.  Of  the  value  of  three  halfpence, — 

mean,  worthless  :  Trwboiarp  is  the  same. 
Tri-oc,-TJ-HK/'-drjII.,  a.  Presenting  three  range*  of 

feces,  each  range  having  eight  faces.  [GrystaUoe;  ] 
Tri-oc'-T/LE,  9.  An  aspect  of  planets  when  they  at* 

three  octants  distant  from  each  other.  [Astro!  ] 
TRIOR.— See  under  To  Try. 
7b  TRlPstrip,  v.a.  and  it.  To  supplant;  to  strife 

from  under  the  body,  often  with  mp;  to  omtch.  to  detect: 

—flea.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  fcew—  to  uaav 

ble;  to  give  up  the  hold  of  the  feet  voluntarily  and 

successively :  see  lower. 
Trip,  t,  A  stroke  or  catoh  by  which  an  i 

supplanted;  a  stumble;  a  failure,  a  i  " 

lower. 

7b  Trip,  v.  *.  (See  above.)  To  ran  Bghlly. 
Trip,  «.  A  short  journey  or  voyage. 
Trip'-per,  s.  One  who  trips,  in  any  sense. 
Trip-ping,  a,  and  #.   Quick,  nimble:—*.    U§bt 


Trip7- pin g-ly,  ad.  With  agility ;  with  scat  1 

Trii/-mad-4M,  «.  A  plant. 

TRIPE=trip*,  *•    Properly,  the  entrefls;  in  hat. 

crous  language,  the  belly  ;  the  large  stomach  of  read- 

nating  animals  prepared  or  dressed  for  food. 
Tripb'-bun,  9.  One  who  sells  trine, 
TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 
Trif'-ar-titb,  92 :  a.  Divided  into 

three  correspondent  copies;  relating  to  three  \ 
Trip'-ar-tir-ion,  89  :  «.  A  division  by  three, 
«eT*  See  Trips,  &c  above. 
Tri-pb'-d^l,  a.  Having  three  feet 
Thi-peh'-son-^l,  a.  Consisting  of  three  i 
Tur-PET'-^-i-or/s,  120 :  a.  Three- petaled. 
Tri'-pbanr,  (-fine,  163)  «.  Spodam 
TRiPH'-nroNO,  Unp'-tf&ng,  143)  «.  Three  w««r 

sounds  so  uttered  as  to  mako  but  one  syllable  to  tW 

ear :  it  is  less  properly  but  more  commonly  applied  te 

a  trigraph ;  which  see  above. 
TripA-MoV-gal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  triphtboej. 
Trx-PHYl'-locw,  (-ftl'-lus,  163)  a.  Three-leevp*. 

[Bot] 
Trip'-lb,  101  :  a.  Threefold ;  treble :  DripJr  time  k 

that  in  which  each  bar  is  divided  into  three  eqeal  fswhv 
i  Om  oonbtra  refer,  pfiirii  Um  DfcrtfeMrr. 

gd6d :  j'53,  t.  e.jrw,  55 :  a,  t,  x,  Ac  aua/ev  171. 
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To  TripMf,  v.  a.  To  treble ;  to  make  threefold. 

TripMy,  ad.  In  a  threefold  manner. 

Trip'-let,  9.  Three  of  a  kind ;  three  versos  or  line* 
rhyming ;  three  notes  sang  or  pkyed  in  the  time  of  two. 

TripMi-cate,  a.  Threefold:  Implicate  ratio  is 
the  ratio  of  cubes  to  each  other. 

TripMt-ca"-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  trebling:  in  civil 
law,  the  same  at  Sur-rejoinder  in  common  law. 

Tju'-POD,  «•  A  three-footed  seat,  such  as  that  from 
which  the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles :  B.  Jon. 
and  Dryden  use  Tri'poi 

Trif/-0-i.F,  9.  Literally,  three  cities,— the  name  of  a 
city  in  Africa,— applied  as  the  name  of  a  siliceous  sub- 
stance (rotten  stone)  originally  brought  from  thence. 

Tkip'-tote,  9.  A  noun  having  only  three  cases. 

To  TRIPUDIATE,  tri-pu'-di-atc,  90 :  v.  it.  To 
dance,  [not  in  use:]  hence,  Tripudiation. 

Tri-pu'-dwir-y,  a.  Performed  by  dancing. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Titl-PYii'-vf-MiD,  x.  A  genus  of  spars  composed  of4 
three-sided  pyramids. 

Tri-quk'-trocs,  (-kwe'-trus,  183)  a,  Three-aided. 

Thi-Ra'-DI-A-TBD,  90 :  a.  Having  three  rays. 

Tri'-rkiib,  «.  A  galley  of  three  benches  of  oars. 

Tki/-RHOU-boid''-,IL,  164  :  a.  Having  the  form  of 
three  rhombs. 

Tri-sa'-oj-OK,  #.  A  hymn  in  which  "  Holy  V  is  three 
times  repeated,  as  in  the  T«  Deum. 

To  Tri-sect',  v.  a.  To  divide  into  three  equal  parts. 

Tri-sec'-Zion,  t.    Division  into  three  equal  parts. 

Tri'-spast,  «.  A  machine  with  three  pulleys.  . 

TKi-ftPBR^MOUtj,  120:  a.  Three-seeded.  '< 

To  TRISE»tr!ct,  152 :  v.  a.  To  haul  and  tie  up  by 
means  of  a  small  rope.  [Sea  term.] 

TRIST«tr&t,  a.  Sad,  sorrowful.  [Fairfax.] 

Tristf-fid,  a.  Trist,  melancholy.  [Shaks.] 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Tri'-hulc,  *.  A  thing  with  three  points. 

Tri-Stll'-cate,  a.  Having  three  forks. 

Tri-8Ti/-i.^-ble,  (tri-«(IMd-bl,  105,  101)  #.  A 
word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Tris'-yl-lab"-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  trisyllables  ; 
consisting  of  three  syllables:  Tri»'yllao"ic  is  the  same. 

Tat'-TOE-iSM,  158  :  s.  The  opinion  which  holds 
three  distinct  Gods:  hence  Trfthsist. 

TrV-th&W-tic,  a.  Relating  to  tritheism. 

Tri'-thikq,  (trlMhing)  *.  A  triding  or  riding. 

TRITE=trItt,  a.  Worn,  as  by  rubbing, — worn  out 
by  use;  stale,  common  ;  not  new. 

Trite'-ly,  acL  In  a  trite  manner. 

Trite'-neas,  «.  Commonness,  stateness. 

Tri'-ti-col,  a.  Trite  :  hence  TWticafnett.  [Unusual.] 

To  Tri'-tu-ratb,  v.  a.  To  pound.  [Cockeram.] 

Trt'-tu-ra-bliy  a.  Possible  to  be  pounded. 

Tri'-tura'^/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  by  grinding :  also  called  I^evioatiou. 

TRITH  EISM,  &c.,TRlTH  I  NG.-See  before  Trite. 

TRITON =tn'-ton,  12:  t.  A  sea-god,  half  man, 
half  0sh. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Tki'-tonb,  «.  A  ftilse  concord  of  tliree  tones. 

Tri-tox'-idb,  188  :  #.  A  substance  oxidised  In  the 
third  decree. 

To  TRITURATE,  &C— See  under  Trite. 

TRIUMPH,  tri'-umf,  163:  *.  Pomp  with  which 
*  victory  is  publicly  celebrated;  state  of  being  vic- 
torious;* victory;  joy  for  success;  among  our  ances- 
tors, a  show,  an  exhibition  of  masks,  a  theatrical  pro- 
cession ;  the  conquering  card  now  called  Trump. 

To  Tri'-umjoA,  v.  n.  To  celebrate  a  victory  with 
pomp ;  to  obtain  victory ;  to  insult  upon  an  advantage 
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gained;  to  flourish:  B.  Jon.  uses  it  actively  for  to 
triumph  over. 

Tri'-um-pAer,  ».  One  who  triumphs. 

Tri-um'-pAal,  12 :  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  triumph : 
—s.  [Milton.]  A  token  of  victory. 

Trt-um'-pAant,  a.  Celebrating  a  victory ;  victorious ; 
rejoicing  as  from  victory. 

Tri-um'-/?AoDt-ly,  ad.  With  triumph. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Tri-um'-vir,  9.  (pi.  Tri-um'-vt-ri.)  One  of  three 
men  forming  a  triumvirate. 

Tri-um'-vi-rate,  «.  Government  by  three  men. 

Tri'-unb,  a.  At  once  three  and  one. 

Tri>ti'-D»-ty,  84 :  s.  State  of  being  triune.. 

Tri-val'-vu-i.,4R,  a.  Three-valved. 

i9*  For  Trhant  see  Truant. 

Tiuy'-bt,  14:  9.  Originally,  something  resting  on 
tliree  legs ;  at  present  a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen- 
range  whereon  to  place  vessels  for  boiling,  or  to  re- 
ceive something  placed  before  the  Are. 

TRIVIAL,  triv'-£-<51,  90:  a.  Vile,  worthless,  [Un- 
usual;] light,  trifling,  unimportant:  Trivial  name, 
common  or  popular  name  of  the  species,  opposed  to 
generic. 

Triv'-tal-ly,  ad.  Commonly ;  lightly,  triflingly. 

Triv'-iVil-ness,  #.•  Commonness ;  unimportance. 

To  TROAT=troat,  i\  n.  To  cry  as  a  buck  when 
rutting. 

TROCAR«tio'-cor,  «.  Tapping  instrument  [Surg.] 

TROCHANTER,  TROCHAIC,  &c— See  the 
next  class. 

TROCHILIC,  tri-kn'-fck,  161 :  <i.and  t.  Run. 
ning  as  on  a  wheel ;  drawing  as  by  a  wheel ;  rotatory : 
— f .  pL  Trochil'icM,  the  science  of  rotatory  motion. 

Tro-cHan'-ter,  9.  One  of  two  processes  of  the 
thigh-bone,  otherwise  called  rotator  cJaer  and  major. 

Tro'-CHB,  (-k£u)  «.  A  form  of  medicine  made  like 
a  wheel  or  a  ball,  now  called  a  lozenge :  this  was  also 
called  a  Trv'chisch. 

Tro'-CJTEb,  9.  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  long  and 
a  short  syllable,  or  the  equivalents  in  English  verse : 
so  called  from  its  briskness  or  swift  currency  to  the  ear. 

Tro-cAa'-ic,  88 :  a.  and  «.  Consisting  of  trochees : 
Trocha'ical  is  the  same  :—t.  A  trochaic  verse. 

Troch'-j-lub,  (trock'-i-lua,  92)  t.  The  wren,  so 
called  with  allusion  to  its  swiftness ;  the  humming- 
bird ;  also  a  small  sea  bird  believed  to  get  its  meat  by 
picking  the  crocodile's  teeth. 

Tro'-chings,  s.  pi.  The  curved  branches  on  a  doer's 
head. 

Tro'-CHITB,  9.  A  kind  of  fossil  stone. 

Troch'-LB-  j,  9.  A  pulley-like  cartilage. 

TrocV-lc-nr-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  troclilea. 

Tro'-CHOid,  9.  A  cycloid. 

TROD,  TRODDEN,  TRODE.— See  To  Tread. 

TROGLODYTE^tro'-gli^iite,  9.  One  who  lives 
in  a  cave  below  ground. 

7b  TROLL,  trole,  116:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move 
circularly ;  to  move  volubly ;  to  utter  volubly  j  to 
draw  on: — sea.  To  go  round,  to  move  or  run  round,  to 
roll  i  to  sing  a  catch  or  fugue,  each  in  turn  taking  up 
the  air ;  to  fish  for  pike  with  a  rod  which  has  a  roller 
towards  the  bottom. 

Troi//-mf-damks/,  9.  The  gamo  of  Trou-madame 
or  nine-holes.  [Shaks.] 

TROLLOP— trol'-lop,  t.  A  woman  loosely  dressed, 
a  slattern. 

Trol'-lop-ee",  «.  A  loose  female  dress.  [Goldsmith.] 

TROMBONE,  trSm-bo'-na^  [Ital.]  170:  *. 
The  great  trumpet*— a  military  instrument  for  play- 
ing the  base. 

Tromp,  9.  A  blowing-machine  used  in  furnaces. 


The  tUja  sr  b  aaed  alter  mod**  of  spslflaf  (bat  fcava  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Cotumumis:  mish-un,  t.  c,mi**iont  165:  vlxh-un,  u  e<  vition,  165:  tttn,  166:  ^Le5n,  166. 
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Trom'-pil  t.  An  aperture  in  a  tromp. 
TRONAGE=tro'-nagt,  #.  Fee»  for  wtighlng. 
Tro-na'-tor,  t.  An  officer  who  weighed  wool. 
TRONCO.— See  under  To  Truncate. 
TROOP=tr55p,  9.  A  number  of  people  in  one  body 
or  line ;  a  body  of  soldier* ;  specially  a  body  of  cavalry. 

7b  Troop,  v.  n.  To  collect  in  number*;  to  march  in 

a  body ;  to  march  in  haste. 
TroocZ-rr,  t.  A  eoldier  who  always  lights  on  horse- 
back :  compere  Dragoon. 
TROPE=trojx,  t.  Literally,  a  torn,  a  change ;  a 
change  in  the  signification  of  a  word  from  a  primary  to 
a  derivative  sense,— a  word  used  figuratively :  strictly, 
however,  %Jigurt  regards  a  sentence,  and  trope  is  the 
proper  term  with  respect  to  a  word. 
Ttopr-i-cal,  a.  Changed  from  the  primary  sense :  see 
also  lower. 

Trop'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  Figuratively. 

TropMst,  9.  One  who  deals  in  tropes. 

Tro-pol'-O-gy,  *.  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech. 

Trory-o-lo^-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Varied  by  tropes. 

Trop'-ic,  *.  The  line  at  which  the  sun  turn*  or  re- 
turns hi  his  journey  on  the  ecliptic 

Trop'-i-cal,  a.  Placed  near  one  of  the  tropics;  being 
within  the  tropics ;  torrid. 

TROPHY,  tro'-fkj,  163 :  t.  A  monument  of  vic- 
tory, originally  formed  with  the  arms  of  the  conquered. 

Tro'-/>Aied,  (-ftd,  114)  a.  Adorned  with  trophies. 

TROSSERS,  tr5V-«erz,  #.  pi.  Trowsers.  [Shaks.] 

7b  TROT=tr6t,  v.  tu  To  move  with  a  high  jolting 
pace ;  ludicrously,  to  travel  on  foot 

Trot,  *.  The  jolting  pace  of  a  horse,  between  a  walk 
and  a  canter  i  hence  a  hobbling  motion ;  and  hence 
an  old  woman  in  contempt :  such  is  the  understood 
meaning,  though  the  etymology  of  Use  word  in  this  last 
sense  is  said  to  be  different 

Trot'-ter,  9.  One  that  trots ;  a  sheep's  foot. 

TROTH-trotf,  «.  Belief,  faith,  truth.  [Obs.] 

TroMMess,  a.  Faithless ;  treacherous. 

7b  Tro/A'-plyrA/,  (-pllfc,  115)  v.  a.  To  affiance,  to 
betroth,  [Shaks. ;]  hence  Trothplight,  (a.  and  *.) 

TROUBADOUR,  troo'-bd-oW,  *.  An  early 
poet  of  Provence ;  a  minstrel. 

7b  TROUBLE,  trurZ-bl,  120,  101 :  v.  a.  To 
agitate,  to  disturb ;  to  afflict;  to  tease,  to  vex;  to  en- 
gage over  much ;  to  give  occasion  of  labour  to,— as  an 
expression  of  civility ;  in  low  style,  to  sue  for  a  debt. 

Tr&tf  bM*,  *.  Disturbance,  agitation  ;  affliction  ;  mo- 
lestation ;  uneasiness,  vexation. 

TrowbMer,  36  :  «.  One  that  troubles. 

Troub'-le-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Giving  trouble. 

Troub'-le-some-ly,  ad.  In  a  troublesome  manner. 

Troub'-ltf-some-ness, «.  Quality  of  being  troublesome. 

Trottb'-loiflj,  120 :  a.  Tumultuous,  confused.  [Poet] 

TROUGH,  tr5f,  125,  162 :  *.  Any  thing  hollowed 
and  open  longitudiually  on  the  upper  side. 

To  TROUL-— *See  To  TroU. 

To  TROUNCE-strownct,  v.  a.  To  punish  or  beat 
severely :  an  okl,  but  now  a  low  word. 

TRO  USE,  tlWZ,  t.  Trowsers.  [Spenser:  prose.] 

TROUTatrowt,  31  :  *.  A  variegated  river-fish  in- 
habiting  quick  streams ;  a  man  easily  caught 

sJST  The  compounds  are  Trout-coloured;  Trout -Jiihiugi 
Trout-stream;  &c 

Tkut-ta'-CEOITb,  (-gh'us,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
trout 

TROVER^tro'-vtr,  «.  The  gaining  possession  of 
any  goods ;  an  action  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  goods 
from  one  who,  having  found  them,  refuses  to  give 
them  up. 
7b  TROW,  tro',  125  :  v.  n.  To  think,  to  imagine, 
to  conceive ;  to  believe.  [Obs.] 

The  schemm  satim,  and  Um  priadalN  to  wal 
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Trow,  mterj.  I  wonder ! 
TROWEUstrow'-el,  31, 14 : 

a  bricklayer;  hence  any  coarse)  in 
TRO WSERS,  t.W- wri,  151:  9.  pi. 

taloons :  old  writers  use  Trotter*  and  Trams*. 
TROY = troy,  29  :  t.  A  scale  of  weights 

originally  from  Troyes  in  France,  and  used  by  goU- 

smiths. 
TRUANT,   tro^-tat,  109 1    a.  and    a.   (!■  oM 

writers,  TrWanL)  Idle,  wandering,  loitering  : — t.  Aa 

idler;  an  idle  boy  who  stays  away  from  rebool 
7b  Trtr'-ant,  v.  ft.  To  idle  at  a  distance   from  doty, 

to  loiter,  to  be  lasy. 
TrtZ-ant-ly,  ad.  Like  a  truant  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
TriX-ant-ship,  *.  Neglect  of  stndy.   [Aecham  ] 
TRUBS*=trubz,  143  :  t.  A  herb. 
TRU  BTA I  L=trur/-t£\l,  9.  A  squat  woman.  [Aias; 
TRUCE,  trflBct,  109:  «.  A  temporary  peace;  cas- 
sation, intermission ;  short  quiet 
TRUCHMAN=triHch'-m<5rrj,  #.  An  interpreter: 

sometimes  the  pronunciation,  and  even  the  epeUias,  is 

TrudgS-man  :  see  Prin.  149. 

TRUCIDATION,  troo'-c£-da''-shu«,   109,  89: 

$.  The  act  of  killing. 
To  TRUCKatriick,  v.  m.  and  a.  To  tzssttcbyex. 

change:— act  To  give  in  exchange. 
Truck,  9.  Exchange,  barter. 
Truck'-er,  36 :  c.  One  who  traAce. 
Truck'-age,  99 :  t.  Practice  of  exchanging. 
TRUCK=truck,   9.    (Compare  Trochaic.    Ike.)  A 

little  wheel,  as  for  a  cannon;  a  carriage  with  low 

wheels. 
To  Tauc'-KUB,  v.  n.  Properly,  to  mfl  as  on  a  lata* 

wheel  5  hence,  to  creep  in  an  humble  poaiuosi,  to  bead 

under  another's  superiority. 
Truc'-k LB-BED,  ».  A  bed  that  runs  on  wheels,  wakk 

used  to  be  pushed  under  a  higher  bed. 
TRUCULENT,  troo"-di -Ufnt,  109:  a.    Savage, 

barbarous,  destructive,  cruel. 
Trw'-cu-lence,   Trw'-cu-leo-cy,  9.    Savageness  ot 

manners  or  of  look. 
To  TRUDGE=trudgt,  v.  n.  To  travel  on  foot;  to 

march  heavily  on. 
TRUE,  trSS,  a.  Conformable  to  met;  genvJae.  real; 

not  counterfeit ;  agreeing  with  the  inward  thought* ; 

exact;  rightful;  faithful;  honest. 
Tru?-lyfad.  In  fact ;  in  deed ;  really  j  exactly ;  jeairj : 

it  is  often  a  sort  of  expletive. 
TruMrm,  158 :  9.  A  self-evident  truth,  each  as  need 

not  to  be  stated. 
gSTThe  compounds  are  Truef-bom;  True'-bre4;  Trm'- 

hearted*     True1 -hearted* ess;     True' Jove;    Tra*"*** 

knot',  or  True"-lov'er*s  huot' ;  Tr%m*-penmy,(m.  feoiitur 

phrase  for  an  honest  fellow ;)  &c 
Truth t  (tr&oft)  *.   That  which  the  individual  /rwe> 

eth,— that  is,  thinks,  verily  believes,  or  knows ;  thai 

which  lias  been  ascertained  by  human  I ntelligrncr,- 

in  other  words,  that  which  mankind  in  the  aggregate 

now  know;  that  which  is  ascertainable  by  human  in- 
telligence,—in  other  words,  that  which  man  has  po*« 

to  learn,  though  yet  unknown  ;  that  which  is  known 

by  the  highest  intelligences  fidelity;  honesty}  rxact 

ness :  Of  a  truth,  or  In  truth,  in  reality. 
Trtt/A'-ful,  1 1 7  :  a.  Full  of  truth. 
Tru/AMess,  a.  Wanting  truth ;   faithless. 
TRUFFLE,  troof-a,  117, 101 :  t.  A  subtenant 

vegetable  production  like  a  mushroom. 
TRUG=trug,  t.  A  hod  for  mortar. 
TRUISM.— See  under  True. 
TRULL^trul,  155:  «.  Originally,  a  mas ;  atp* 

sent,  a  low  vagrant  strumpet. 
TRUMP= trump,  9.    (See  Triumph.)    A  wiaaiiif 

card ;  an  old  game  at  cards :  To  put  upon  the  trump,  to 

put  to  the  last  expedient. 
1  tfa*  Bomber*  rsfsr,  praokb  lbs  Dbtioaarr. 
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To  Tramp,  ».  a.  and  *,    To  pat  a  trump  card  upon 

in  order  to  win ;  to  obtrude  or  force  upon  i—neu.  To 

play  i»  tramp  card. 
7oTRUMP=» trump,  v.  a.     To  impoee  upon;   To 

Trump  up,  to  devise,  to  forge. 
Trump'-er-y,   «.     Something  fallaciously  fplendid; 

falsehood ;  trifles. 
TRUMP=trump,  #.  A  trumpet.   [Poet.] 
Tr  a  mi/- like,  a.  Resembling  a  trumpet  [Chapman.] 
Trum -pet,  14  :  *.  A  military  instrument  sounded  by 

the  breath;  in  military  phrase,  the  trumpeter;  one 

who  praises  or  celebrates. 
7b  Trum'- pet,  v.  a.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 

to  proclaim  j  to  sound  the  praises  of. 
Tram'-pet-er,  s.     One  who  sounds  a  trumpet ;    one 

who  trumpets. 
19"  The  compounds  are  Trvm'petjlsh;  Trun'pet-flower  t 

Trumrptt-hun'eytudhle;     Trum'pet-ihtU;     Trumpet- 

tongued* ;  tec 
Jh  TRUNCATE,  trung'-c&tt,  158:  ».  a.    To 

maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 
Truft-ca'-Zton,  89 :  t.  Act  of  truncating. 
Trot^-CO,  [Ital.  adj.]  ad.  With  truncated  sound. 
Trun'-cheon,  (-chun,  146)  *.  A  truncated  or  short 

staff;  a  cudgel;  a  staff  of  command. 
To  Trun'-ch<on,  vf  a.  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 
Trun'-chtou-eer",  «.  One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 
7b  TRUNDLE,  trun'-dl,  101:    v.  «.   and  a. 

(Compare  To  Trend.)  To  roll,  to  bowl  along. 
Trun'-dle,  t.  Any  round  rolling  thing. 
C9»  For  Truitdl+bed,  see  Truckle-bed:     Trm'41+tail 

(round  tail)  is  a  name  given  to  a  dog. 
TRUNK=trungk,  158 :  *.  (Allied  to  Truncate,  &c.) 

The  body  of  a  tree ;  the  body  without  the  limbs  of  an 

animal;  main  body  of  any  thing  ;  any  thing  long  and 

hollow,  as  a  chest  for  clothes;  proboscis  of  an  ele- 

rihant ;  a  large  tube :  Fbretrunks  are  wooden  tunnels 
n  fire-ships. 

To  Trunk,  v.  a.    To  truncate.    [Spenser.] 

Trunks/,  1 14,  143  :  a.  Having  a  trunk. 

Trujvk-hosb',  (-host,  151)  t.    Large  breeches. 

TRUNNION,  truu'-ni-dn,  90 :  t.  One  of  the  two 
knobs  of  a  cannon  that  bear  it  on  a  carriage. 

TRUSION,  trffS'-zhun,  147 :  t.  Act  of  thrusting. 

TRUSS=trusft,  9.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw;  a 
bandage  used  for  hernia. 

To  Truss,  v.  a.  To  bind  up  close  together. 

TRUST= trust,  t.  Confidence,  reliance;  charge 
giv*>n  or  received  in  confidence ;  conndeut  opinion ; 
credit  given  without  examination  ;  credit  on  promise 
of  payment ;  deposit;  state  of  him  to  whom  something 
is  intrusted. 

To  Trust)  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  confide  in ;  to  believe  ; 
to  commit  to  the  care  of;  to  venture  confidently ;  to 
five  credit  to: — neu.  To  bo  confident  of  something 
future ;  to  be  credulous :  To  Trust  in,  to  confide  in,  to 
rely  on :  To  Trust  to,  to  depend  on. 

Trust/-*  r,  «.  One  who  trusts. 

Trus-tee7,  s.  One  intrusted  with  something ;  specially, 
one  to  whom  property  or  the  management  of  property 
is  committed  in  behalf  of  another  or  others. 

Trustless,  a.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

Trus'-ty,  a.    Honest,  faithful;  that  will  not  fail. 

Trua'-ti-ly,  ad.  Honestly,  faithfully. 

Trus'-tt-ness,  9.  Honesty,  fidelity. 

TRUTH,  &c — See  under  True. 

TRUTI NATION,  troo'-te-na'/-8hun,  109,  89: 
ff.  Act  of  weighing ;  examination  by  the  scale. 

TRUTTACEOUS.— See  under  Trout. 

7b  TRY=try,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  make  exertion  in 
order  to  do,— to  essay,  to  attempt;  to  make  test  of, 
to  assay;  to  examine  as  a  judge;  to  bring  before  a 
tribunal ;  to  bring  to  a  decision,  with  out  emphatical : 
— ■*#«,  To  examine ;  to  prove  by  test ;  to  attempt 
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Tri'-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  tries  generally. 

Tri'-or,  38 :  «.  One  appointed  to  decide  whether  a 
challenge  to  a  juror  is  just. 

Tribal,*.  Act  of  trying;  experiment;  experience; 
judicial  examination ;  temptation,  test  of  virtue ;  state 
of  being  tried. 

Tri'-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  tried. 

Try'-bail,  s.  A  sail  used  in  a  storm. 

TUB«=tub,  s.  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood:  Cynic 
tub.  that  in  which  Diogenes  lived,  [Milton.]  Tub'fast, 
the  medical  treatment  by  the  tub,  in  which  patients 
who  underwent  salivation  used  to  be  placed.  [Hhaks.] 

TUBE=tubt,  t.  A  long  hollow  body,  a  pipe. 

Tu'-bule,  9.  A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body. 

Tu"-bu-la'-ted,     1  a.     Longitudinally  hollow,  fistn- 

TV-bu-lows,  120:  J  lar. 

TUBEROUS,  tu'-ber-us,  a.  Knobbed,  bunchy. 

Tu'-ber-ose,  1 52 :  «.  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root. 

Tu'-brr-cl?,  #.  A  small  swelling,  a  pimple. 

Tu-ber'-cu-lar,  84 :  a.  Full  of  knobs  or  pimples. 

Tu'*B/-PORB,  9.  Pipe- coral,  a  genus  of  xoophytes. 

TUCK=*tuck,  t.  A  long  narrow  sword  ;  with  a  dif- 
ferent etymology,  it  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net :  it 
has  been  used  for  a  fay  or  pull :  see  also  under  To 
Tuck. 

7bTUCK=tuck,  t>.  a.  To  gather  into  a  narrower 
compass ;  to  gather  up ;  to  inclose  by  pressing  in  the 
clothes :  it  is  badly  used  as  a  neuter  verb  for  to  con- 
tract. 

Tuck,  t.  A  fold  in  a  dress. 

Tuck'-eT,  s.  An  ornament  round  the  top  of  a  woman's 
stays  to  shade  the  bosom. 

TUCKET=tuck/.dt,  14:  *.  A  particular  flourish  on 
a  wind  instrument:  with  a  different  etymology,  and 
sometimes  under  the  orthography  Tucet,  it  signified  a 
steak,  a  collop. 

Tuck'/-kt-so'-N^nce,  *.  A  tucket.  [Shoks.] 

TUESDAY,  tuzt'-dAty  151  :  «.  The  third  day  of 
the  week,  named  from  Tuisro,  the  Saxon  Mars. 

TUFF=*tuff,  #.  (Also  called  Tufa.)  A  mineral  de- 
posit in  hot  springs,  or  in  limestone  waters. 

Tu-fa'-c«ws,  (-sh'ua,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  tuff. 

TUFT=tuft,  9,  A  collection  as  of  threads,  ribbons,  or 
light  feathers  in  a  knob  or  bunch ;  a  cluster  as  of  trees. 

To  Tuft,  v.  a.  To  separate  into  tufts ;  to  adorn  with 
a  tuft. 

Tuft'-ed,  a.    Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Tuf-ty,  a.  Adorned  wiih  or  growing  in  tufts. 

Tuf-taf'-pk-TF,  #.  A  villous  kind  of  silk. 

To  TUG=tUtf,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pull  with  strength 
long  continued ;  to  draw;  to  pull;  to  pluck: — n*u.  To 
pull,  to  draw ;  to  labour,  to  struggle. 

Tug,  9.  A  pull  with  strong  effort. 

Tug'-yer,  (-guer,  77)  9,  One  that  tugs. 

Tujp-^ing-ly,  77  :  ad.  With  laborious  pulling. 

TUITION,  tu4sh'-un,  89:  «.  Guardianship;  su- 
perintendiug  care ;  instruction. 

TULIP=tu'-lip,  #.  A  plant  and  its  flower,  remark, 
able  for  its  various  sorts  and  colours. 

TuMip-tree,  s.  An  American  tree,  so  called  from 
some  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  tulips. 

To  TUMBLE,  tunV-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
roll  about  the  ground ;  to  fall  in  quantities  tumultu- 
oualy ;  to  roll  the  body  into  various  positions  as  a 
buffoon  ;  in  its  most  usual,  though  not  primary  sense, 
to  fall  or  come  suddenly  to  the  ground: — act.  To 
throw  about  in  order  to  examine;  to  throw  by  chance 
or  violence ;  to  throw  down ;  to  throw. 

Tum'-ble,  9.  A  fall ;  a  rolling  over. 

Tum'-blrr,  36 :  s.  One  who  tumbles ;  one  who 
shows  tricks  of  tumbling :  it  is  applied  as  aname  to  a 
large  drinking-glass;  to  a  sort  of  pigeon ;  and  a  sort 
of  dog. 
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TUMBREL=tum'-brel,  14:  «.  A  cart;  ori- 
finally,  a  dung  cart ;  a  cart  used  for  artillery  stores. 

TUM  EFACTION,  &C— See  in  the  next  class. 

TUMID=tu'-rmd,  a.  Being  swelled;  protuberant; 
pnn*ed  up;  pompous;  falsely  sublime. 

Tu'-mid-ly,  ad.  In  a  swelling  form. 

Tu'-mid-ness,  t.  State  of  being  tumid. 

Tu'-mor,  191,  38  :  t.  A  morbid  swelling. 

Tu'-mored,  a.  Distended,  swelled. 

Tu'-mor-oi»8,  a.  Swelling. 

To  Tu'-mk-fy,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cause  to  swell  :  — 
neu.  To  swell. 

Tu/-me-fac"-/ibn1  «.  A  swelling. 

To  TV-MU-J.ATB,  v.  n.  To  swell.  TBoyle.] 

Tu'-mu-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  a  heap. 

Tu'-mu-lose,  152 :  a.  Full  of  hills. 

Tu'-mu-Ios"-i-ty,  84 :  ».  Hilliness. 

Tu'-mu-lus,  [Lat.]  *.  A  hillock,  generally  covering 
a  tomb  or  sepulchre. 

To  TUMP=tump,  v.  a.  To  fence  about  with  earth. 

TUMULT=tu'-mult,  *.  (Compare  Tumid,  Sec.) 
The  commotion  of  a  multitude ;  violent  agitation,  stir, 
irregular  violence. 

To  TV-mult,  v.  ft.  To  make  a  tumult  [Milton.] 

Tu-mul'-tu-or-y,  147,  129,  105  :  a.  Disorderly, 
promiscuously;  confused;  restless. 

Ta-mul'-tu-ar-i-ly,  ad.  With  tumult. 

Tu-mul'-tu-ar-i-ness,  t.  Turbulence. 

To  Tu-mul'-tu-ate,  v.  n.  To  make  a  tumult  [South.] 

Tu-mul'-tu-a"-/ioD,«.  Commotion.  [Boyle.] 

Tu-mul'-/w-ot*8,  («ta-us,  147)  a.  Violently  carried 
on  by  disorderly  multitudes;  put  into  violent  commo- 
tion ;  turbulent  j  full  of  tumults. 

Tu-mul'-tu-ous-ly,  ad.  With  turbulence. 

Tu-mul'-tu-ows-neas,  t.  State  of  being  tumultuous. 

TUN=tun,  t.  A  large  cask  ;  definitely  the  measure 
of  four  hogsheads ;  any  quantity  proverbially^ large ;  a 
drunkard  in  burlesque;  in  other  senses,  see  Ton. 

To  Tun,  v.  a.  To  put  Into  casks. 

$3f*  The  compounds  are  Tun'-beUiedi  Tan' dish,  (used 
by  Shakspeure  for  a  Tunnel ;)  &c. 

TUNE=tunt,  «.  A  series  of  musical  notes  with 
unity  of  key-note,  measure,  and  sentimeut;  harmony, 
order;  the  state  of  a  musical  instrument  when  it 
returns  the  proper  sounds;  hence,  proper  state  for  use 
or  application,— right  temper,— state  with  respect  to 
order. 

Tb  Tune,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sing  harmoniously ;  to  put 
into  proper  musical  state ;  to  put  into  order  :— nea.  To 
form  one  sound  with  another;  to  utter  musical  sounds 
without  using  words. 

Tu'-ner,  *.  One  who  tunes,  particularly  one  who  re- 
gulates musical  instruments. 

Tu'-na-blr,  101  :  a.  Harmonious. 

Tune'-rul,  117:  a.  Musical,  harmonious. 

TuneMeas,  a.  Unmusical;  yielding  no  tunc. 

TUNGSTEN=tuW-stSn,#.  Literally,  ponderons 
stone,— a  mineral  which  is  a  native  tnngstate  of 
lime;  a  hard,  brittle  metal  obtaiued  from  it,  resem- 
bling iron  in  colour. 

Tung-sten'-ic,  a.  Obtained  from  tungsten,  as  Tung- 
Mtenie  acid;  by  some  called  Tuntfttic  acid. 

Tungy-state,  «.  A  salt  formed  by  tungstenic  acid  and 

a  base. 
TUNIC«tu'-nTck,  *.    Part  of  the  Roman  dress, 

being  a  kind  of  waistcoat }  tunicle. 
T&'-n/-ci.b,  101  :  t.  Natural  covering,  integnment ; 
formerly,  a  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  officiating  clergy. 
Tir-oi-ca'-ted,  a.  Covered  with  a  membrane.  [Bot.1 
TUN  NAGE. — See  Tonnage  under  Ton. 
TUNNEL=tun'-nSl,  14;  t.     Formerly,  the  same 
as  funnel, — the  shaft  of  a  chimney,— a  net  shaped  as 
a  funnel :  at  present,  a  hollow  passago  under  ground 
or  through  u  hilL 


TUR 

To  Turj'-tiel,  v.  a.  Formerly,  to  make  like  a 
to  catch  in  a  net,— to  make  like  network ;  at  \ 
to  form  by  a  passage  through  something. 
TUNNY,  tun'-n^.  «.  The  Spanish  mackerel. 
TUP=tup,  9.  A  ram:  hence.  To  Tup,  (t?.  j*.  and  c) 

to  butt  like  a  ram ;  to  cover  as  a  ram. 
TURBAN=tur/-ban,  t.  The  cover  for  the  bead  ss 
worn  by  Orientals:  Turbant  and  Tkrbamd  are  disasea. 
Tur'-baned,  a.  Wearing  a  turban. 
SW  The  compounds  are  Tur'bws~$heil.  Tku^bam-top,  fa 

sort  of  fungus;}  &c. 
TURBARY.— See  under  Turf. 
TURBlD=tur'-bTd,  a.  Having  been  stirred  op.— 

thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 
Tur'-bid-ly,  ad.  In  a  turbid  manner;    also,  by  a 

Latin  idiom,  proudly. 
TuK-bid-nesg,  a.  State  of  being  turbid. 
TURBINATED=tur/-b4-nA-te<if     «.     Twisted, 
spiral ;  whirling,  as  on  an  axis ;  in  botany,   shaped 

like  a  top  or  Inverted  cone. 
TurM>i-na"-/<on,  «.  Act  of  turning  like  a  top. 
TURBlT=tur'-bit,t.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 
TURB1TH.— See  Turpith. 
TURBOT=tur/-b5t,  *.  A  delicate  fish. 
TURBULENT^tur'-bA-lent,  o.  (Cbsapare  Tn> 

bid,  &c.)  Raising  agitation  or  eommotiaa  ;  u»Kif>  to 

agitation;  tumultuous. 
Tur-bu-lent-ly,  ad.  Tiunultuoosly. 
Tur'-bu-lence,  Tur/-bu-len-cy,  #. 

sion;  disorder  of  passions. 
TURCISM,  tur'-sTxra,  t.  Religion  of  the  ' 
TUREEN  =tu-rem',  $.  A  deep  table-vessel  for  a 
TURF=turf,   s.    (The  old  plural,  now  oba..    was 

Turves.)  The  upper  surface  of  the  ground  when  co- 
vered with  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  small  plants; 

a  part  of  such  ground  detached ;  peat ;  the  groaad  ea 

which  a  horse-race  is  run ;  hence,  hecse-ractaf. 
To  Turf,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  turf. 
Turf-y,  a.  Full  of  turf;  covered  with  turf:  balk  of 

turf. 
Turf-i-ness,  t.  State  of  being  turfy. 
$9*  The  compounds  are  Turf*- covered,  Tmrf'-m 
Tur'-b^r-k,  ».  A  right  of  digging  turf  on  i 

man's  land ;  a  place  where  turf  is  dug. 
TURGENT^tur'-gent,  a.  Swelling, 

tumid,  turgid ;  pompous. 
Tur-ges'-cence,  Tur-geV-cen-cy,  #.  Act  of  •weB- 

ing ;  state  of  being  swelled ;  empty  magaineeaee. 
Tur'-oid,  a.  Swelled,  bloated;  tumid,  pompons. 
Tur'-gid-ly,  ad.  In  a  turgid  manner. 
Tur/-gid-nes8,  *.  State  of  being  turgid. 
Tur-gid'-t-ry,  84  :  *.  State  of  being  swelled;  poav 

ponsnoss,  empty  magnificence. 
TURKE Y^turMc&j,  *.  The  nameof  t 

of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Turnkey,  *.  A  fowl  brought  from  America,  bat  i 

from  a  supposition  that  it  came  from  Turkey. 
Ti/R-aW,     )  (tur-ke*x/,  124)  «.  A  gam 
Tun-QUOtSE*,!   is   a  beautiful    light-green    at 

brought  from  the  East,  (Khorasan,)  and  impetvd  to 

Turkey:  the  name  is  also  given  to  a  bone  (the  bone 

of  an  extinct  fossil  animal)  when  it  has  taken  a  bhss 

colour  from  mineral  impregnation. 
ts*~   The   compound  words   TVrAj'-cap,   Tutis'  k*€d. 

Turk*' -turban,  are  names  of  plants. 
TURM=turm,  *.  A  troop.  [Milton.] 
TURMALIN.— See  Tourmaline. 
TURMERlC=tur'-m«r.ick,t.  Indian  tiftW 
TURM01L=tur/-moil,   «.   Tumult,  disturbance; 

tumultuous  molestation,  trouble. 
To  Tur'-moil,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  harass  with  < 


tion  :—***.  To  be  in  commotion  or  unquietness. 
To  TURN=turn,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  round,  to 
make  to  go  round;  to  change  by  bringing  one  part  ieto 
Tbt  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  prsusds  the  Dictionary. 

towels:  ffStt'-wtV  chip'-man:  p&-p#;  lfo:  g»d  :  j'S5,  i.  c.jew,  55  :  a, «,  \,  &c.  mn/J,  171. 
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the  place  of  another;  to  sliift  with  regard  lo  fides  ? 
change  direction  to  or  from ;  in  a  special  tense, 
form  on  a  lathe,  to  make  round  j  in  derivative  senses, 
to  form  or  shape;  to  transform;  to  alier  in  any  re- 
spect; to  reverse;  to  translate;  to  change  to  another 
opinion;  to  change  with  regard  to  temper ;  to  transfer; 
to  happen  to  by  some  change  ;  to  make  to  nauseate ; 
to  make  giddy ;  to  infatuate;  to  revolve  in  mind;  to 
drive  by  violence ;  to  apply  by  a  change  or  use;  to 
make  to  return  with  profit:  to  retort :— »«.  To  move 
round ;  to  move  or  change  in  place  or  posture ;  to  have 
a  direotion  or  tendency ;  to  move  the  face  to  or  from 
some  direction ;  to  deviate;  to  alter  ;  to  •become  ;  to 
change;  specially,  to  change  to  acid  ;  to  come  round 
in  the  course  of  events;  to  recoil;  to  rest  as  on  a 
pivot ;  to  grow  giddy  :  To  turn  away,  to  avert ;  to  dis- 
miss from  service  ;  to  deviate  from  any  course :  To 
turn  back,  to  return  :  To  turn  off,  to  dismiss  con- 
temptuously, to  give  over;  to  deflect;  to  divert  one's 
course  :  To  be  turned  of,  to  advance  to  an  age  beyond, 
as  to  be  turned  of  twenty :  To  turn  over,  to  transfer ; 
to  refer;  to  examine  leaf  by  leaf;  to  throw  off  a 
criminal  from  the  platform  so  that  he  may  hang :  To 
turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to ;  to  set  to  work. 

Turn,  #.  Act  of  turning  ;  a  winding  ;  a  walk  to  and 
fro;  step,  as  of  a  ladder;  change;  successive  course ; 
chance;  occasion;  occasion  as  coming  by  rotation; 
action  of  kindness  or  malice ;  that  which  prevails  by 
rotation ;  new  position  of  things  ;  exigence  ;  form, 
cast,  or  manner,  specially  as  regards  the  adjusting 
of  wor.ls  in  a  sentence:  see  also  Tourn :  By  turn*,  one 
after  another. 

Tur'-nrr,  $.  One  whose  trade  is  to  turn  in  a  lathe; 
one  who  causes  another  to  deviate. 

Tur'-ner-y,*.  Art  of  turning;  ware  formed  by  a  turner. 

Turn'-ing,  «.  A  winding;  deviation;  practice  of 
forming  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

Turn'-ing-neas,  *.  Tergiversation.  [Sidney.] 

Tuiin'-KET,  8.  One  who  keeps  tho  keys  of  a  prison. 

TuRn'-PIKK,  *.  A  gate  to  obstruct  passengers  in 
order  lo  take  toll :  it  originally  consisted  of  cross  bars 

"    armed  with  pikes  that  turned  on  a  pin. 

t3r  Other  compounds  are  Turn' -bench,  (a  sort  of  turn 
ing  lathe  ;)  Turn'-coat,  (ono  who  forsakes  his  party  §} 
Turn' tick,  (giddy;)  Turn' -sol,  (the  sunflower;) 
Turn'spH,  (he  that  turned  a  spit ;  it  is  now  used  of  a 
dog  of  a  kind  that  used  to  perform  that  office  ;") 
\  Turn's  tile,  (a  kind  of  turnpike  in  a  footpath ;)  Turn'- 
•  stone,  (a  bird  0  &c- 

TURNlP=tur/-nTp,  s.  A  white  esculent  root 

T.URPENTlNE=tur'-p8n-tine,  *.  A  transparent 

»  resinous  juice  flowing  naturally  or  by  incision  from 
various  trees,  as  the  pine. 

TURPlTH=rtur/-pi/*,  *.  The  cortical  part  of  a  root 
Imported  (ram  the  East,  used  in  medicine:  Turpith 
hinewtl  is  a  fine  yellow  powder  (neutral  persulphate 
oJf  mercusy)  used  as  a  paint. 

TURPITUDE,  tur'-pi-tftde,  *.  Moral  baseness. 

TURQUOISE.— See  under  Turkey. 

TURREL~tur'-r«l,  14:  s.  A  cooper's  tool. 

TURRET=tur'-r«t,  *.  A  little  tower. 

Tur'-ret-ed,  a.  Formed  as  a  turret;  having  turrets. 

TURTLE,  tur'-tl,  101  :  ».  A  species  of  dove,  also 
called  the  turtle-dove:  this  name  is  also  given  to  the 
edible  sea- tortoise. 

TUSCAN  =tU8'-can,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tuscany  in 
Italy ;  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  simplest  order  of 
architecture. 

TUSH=tush,  interj.  Pshaw  !  be  silent! 

TUSK=tusk,  ».  A  long  tooth  of  a  pugnacious  ani- 

ronl,  the  fang  or  holding  tooth. 
To  Tusk,  v*  n.  To  gnash  the  teeth  as  a  boar. 

TuskeW,  (tuskt,  114,  143)  a.  Tusky. 

Tus'-ky,  a.  Furnished  with  tusks. 

TUSSLE,    tus'-slj    101  :    t.   (See  To  Touse.)   A 

pulling,  a  struggling;  [Vulgar:]  hence.  To Tutsle.  m 
TUSSUCK«=tus'-suck,  *."  A  small  tuft.  [Obs.] 


TWI 

^  fELAGE=tu'-t£-lagc,  t.  Guardianship;  stale 
of  being  under  a  guardian:  Tu'teie  is  disused. 
Tu'-te-lar,  Tu'-te-lar-v,  a.  Having  charge  or  guar- 
dianship,—protecting,  defensive. 
TUTENAG=tu'-t£-nXg,  *.    The  white  copper  of 

China,  consisting  of  copper,  nickel,  and  a  little  iron. 
TUTOR  =  tu'-tor,    38:    «.    (Compare    Tutelage, 
&c.)  One  who  has  the  care  of  another's  learning  ami 
morals. 
To  Tu'-tor,  v.  a.    To  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  treat  with 

superiority  or  severity. 
Tu'-tor-ess,  «.    A  female  tutor,  also  written  Tutrets 

and  Tutrix. 
Tu'-tor-age,  99  :  s.   Authority  of  a  tutor. 
Tu'-tor-ship,  i.    Office  of  a  tutor. 
TUTSAN=»tut/-»an,^    Parkleaves,  a  plant. 
TUTTI=*tcSot'-ti*,  [Ital.  ».  pi.]  ad,  A  direction  for 

all  to  play  in  full  concert.  [Music.] 
TUTTY,  tut'-t&j,  #.    An  ore  or  xinc. 
TUZ=tuz,  t.    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  [Obs.] 
TWADDLE,   twod'-dl,   140  :    t.     (Compare  To 

Twattle.)  Anile  discourse.  [Modern.] 
TWAIN  « twain,  a.    Two.  [Obs.  or  Poet] 
To  TWANG=twang,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sound  as  by 

vibrating  a  tense  string:— net.  To  make  to  sound 

with  a  twang. 
Twang,  #.    A  sound  of  which  the  word  is  imitative  ; 

an  affected  nasal  modulation  of  the  voice :  it  is  some- 

times  confounded  with  Tang,  which  see :  it  is  often 

used  interjectionally. 
To  Twan'-gk,  ».  *.    To  twang.  [Shaks.] 
To  Twank,  v.  n.    To  twang  with  imperfect  vibration. 
TWANKAY,  twingMca^  158:  t.  A  green  tea. 
'TWAS,  twoz:  A  contraction  of  it  was^ 
To  WATTLE,  twot'-tl,  140  :  v.  n.    To  prate. 
Twat'-tling,  «.    Act  of  prating,  idle  chatter. 
Twit"-tle-twat/-tlf,  s.    Tattle,  gabble.  [Low  style] 
TWAY=twa\j,  *.    Twain.  [Spenser.] 
Tway'-blade,  «.    A  polypetalous  flower. 
TWEAGUE=tweag,  189:  #.   Perplexity.  [Vulg.] 
To  T  WE  A  K= tweak,  v.  a.    To  squeexe   between 

the  fingers,  to  pinch :  To  Tweag  is  the  same. 
To  TWEEDLE,  twet'-dl,  101 :  v.  a.    To  handle 

with  the  care  of  a  fiddler  in  moving  his  bow.— to 

smooth  over,  to  wheedle :  Twee"dle-dum'  and  Twee'  die- 

dee'  are  two  ludicrous  compounds  of  this  word  used  by 

Swift. 
TWEEZERS,    tweV-zerz,   143:    #.  pi.    Small 

pincers  or  nippers  to  pluck  out  hairs. 
Tweez'-eT-case,  «.    Case  for  tweezers. 
TWELVE=twe*lv,  189:  a.  and/.   Two  and  ten. 
Twelve-month,  (colloq.  twel'-munft)  t.  A  year. 
*y  Other  compounds  are  Twebod '-penny,  (adj. ,-)  Twelve* - 

pence;  Twelve' -score;  &c. 
Twelfth,  a.    The.  ordinal  of  welve. 
SkV  The  compounds  are  Twelfth  dity*  or  Twelfth'-tid 

(the  twelfth  after  Christmas-day.)  &c. 
TWENTY,  tweV-teu,  a.  and  t.    Twice  ten,— a 

score ;  a  proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 
Twbn'-TJ-bth,  a.    The  ordinal  of  twenty. 
TWIBIL,  TWICE,  TW1FALLOW,  &c.,TWI- 

FOLD.-— See  under  Two. 
ToTWIDLE,  twfd'-dl,  101  :  v.  a.  (Compare  T 

Tweedle.)  To  move  about  by  an  action  of  the  Angers. 

TWlG=twTg,  *.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree : 
To  Twig  is  to  lime  or  catch,  a  cant  expression  often 
u«ed  in  vulgar  discourse. 

Twig^en,  77  :  a.    Made  of  twigs,  wicker.  [Shaks.] 

Twiggy,  (-guH  77)  a.    Full  of  twigs. 

TWILIGHT,  twIMIfc,  115, 162:  *.  and  a.  The 
faint  light  which  is  reflected  by  the  sun  after  suuiet 


TUT=tut,  mterj.  Tush 

Tbe  sign  =  it  u»cd  .Iter  mode,  of  tpelHag  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  rmsh-un,  j,  e.  mission,  165 :  vizh-uo,  i,  e,  vision,  165 :  ttfn,  166 
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or  before  sunrise;  dubious  view;— o$.  Obscure,  im- 
perfectly illuminated. 

To  TWI  LL=twIll,  v.  a.    To  weave,  to  quilt 

TWlN=tw!n,«.  A  twain,  applied  to  two  children 
born  at  a  birth :  custom  authorizes  us  to  say  a  twin  of 
one  of  the  two,  and  to  use  the  plural  twins  tn  speaking 
of  both :  it  is  often  used  adjeciively  or  adverbially,  as 
Twin-broth'er,  Twin' -born. 

7b  Twin,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  bo  born  at  the  same 
birth ;  to  bear  two  at  once ;  to  be  paired;  also,  in  ob- 
solete use,  to  make  twain,  to  separate  or  divide  iuto 
two  parts.- — ntu.  [Obs.]  To  become  twain,  to  part  or 
go  aauuder. 

Twinued,  114:  a.    Produced  at  once  ;  united. 

Twin'-ling,  9.    A  twin  lamb. 

Twin'-ner,  «.    A  breeder  of  twins. 

To  TWINE=twine,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twist ;  to  unite 
itself: — M4K.  To  convolve,  or  wrap  itself  closely  about ; 
to  wind,  to  make  flexures ;  to  turn  round. 

Twine,  ».  A  twisted  thread,  twist,  convolution ;  em- 
brace, act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

To  TWINGE=twingt,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  affect  with 
a  sharp  sudden  pain ;  to  tweak  :—»<?«.  To  have  a  twinge. 

Twinge,  9.    A  sudden  pain ;  a  pinch. 

TWI  ESK,  twingk,  158  :  9.     Motion  of  the  eye. 

To  Twi2/-KL£,  101 :  v,  it.  To  sparkle,  to  flash  irre- 
gularly, to  quiver;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  by  turns ; 
to  play  irregularly. 

Twbr'-kta,  t.  A  sparkling  motion  of  the  eye;  an 
instant :  Twinkling  has  the  same  meaning. 

TWINTER.— See  under  Two. 

To  TWlRE=twTre,  v.  n.  To  twitter,  to  ehirp.  [Obs.] 

To  TWiRL=twerl,  35  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  or 
tarn  round  with  rapidity. 

Twirl,  ».    Rapid  circular  motion. 

To  TWlST=twist,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twine,  to  form 
by  complication ;  to  contort,  to  writhe ;  to  weave ;  to 
unite,  to  insinuate : — neu.  To  be  contorted  or  con- 
volved. 

Twist,  9.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution  ;  a  single 
string  of  a  cord;  a  cord;  contortion,  writhe;  manner 
of  twisting:  formerly,  a  twig  or  branch. 

Twist'-ir,  t.    One  who  twists,  a  rope-maker. 

To  TWlT=twTt,  v.  a.  To  touch  by  reproach  for 
something  done. 

Twit'-trr,  «.    One  that  twits  or  upbraids, 

Twit'-ting-ly,  ad.    Reproachingly. 

To  TWlTCH=tw*tch,  v.  a.  To  pull  with  a  sudden 
jerk ;  to  vellicate,  to  pluck  with  hasty  motion. 

Twitch,  t.  A  pull  with  a  Jerk  ;  a  short  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  fibres. 

TwitchAer,  t.    One  that  twitches. 

Twitch'-guaSS,  9.    A  plant,  couchgrass. 

To  TWlTTER«twit'-teT,  v.  n.  To  make  a  suc- 
cession of  small  noises  as  a  bird  ;  to  feel  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  nerves:  it  is  sometimes  confounued 
with  To  Titter,  which  see. 

Twit'-ter,  9.  A  small  intermitted  noise;  a  slight 
flutter  of  the  nerves:  see  also  under  To  Twit. 

TW1TTLE-TWATTLE.— See  under  Twattle. 

TWI  XT,  twlckst :  Contraction  of  Betwixt. 

TWO,  t5o,  145,  156  :  a.  and  *.    One  and  one. 

Tifo'-foi.d,  (-filed,  116)  a.  and  ad.  Double,  two 
of  the  tame  kind,  or  coexisting :— ado.  Doubly. 

Tifo'-penck,  (coiloq.  tur/-pgnci)  t.  Formerly  a 
small  coin ;  at  present  a  term  of  account. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  Twocap's*led ;  Two' -celled; 
Twi/ '-edged;  Two'-Jlowered ;  Two'handed,  (beside 
the  literal  meaning,  stout,  strong  ;)  Two'-tenved;  Two*- 
lobed ;  Two' penny,  {colioq.  tuVpenny :  see  Two-pence ;) 
Two'  seeded ;  Two'-tongued ;  Two'-vaived :  &c 

Twick,  a.    The  ordinal  of  .two. 

Twi'-bil,  *.  A  kind  of  mattock ;  also  a  sort  of  hal- 
bcrt.  [Obs.] 

Tht  ■ehenet  satire,  and  lb«  principles  to  which  the  number*  r«fer,  proosd*  the  Dictionary. 

Fouth :  gatt'-wau. :  chap'-mdn :  pd-pfr :  law :  go&d :  j'tw,  t.  e.  Jew,  55 :  ft,  t,  \,  &c 
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7b  TwV-fai.-loif.  142,  125 :  v.  a.  To  plough 
[fallow  laud]  a  second  time. 

Twi'-fal-lowMng,  9.    Act  of  one  that  twiuUowa. 

Twi'-fold,  116:  a.   Twofold.  [Obs.] 

Twin'-tbr,  #.    A  beast  two  winters  okL  [Local] 

To  TYE :  TYKE.— See  To  Tie :  see  Tike. 

TYMBAL=tfm'-b<51,  *.   A  kind  of  kettle-dram. 

Tym'-p^n,  9.  A  dram,  [Cotgrave  ;]  a  frame  belonging 
to  a  Printing  press,  covered  with  parchment,  on  which 
the  sheets  are  laid  to  be  printed ;  the  panel  of  a 
pillar  or  door. 

To  Tym'-pan-ize,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  stretch  over  as 
the  skin  of  a  drum :— neu.  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 

Tym'-tpa-num,  #.  A  drum ;  a  part  of  the  ear  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drum. 

Tym'-pan-y,  t.  The  wind-dropsy,  which  swells  the 
body  like  a  drum:  B.Jon,  uses  the  full  Greek  word 
Tym'panrtet,  (101.) 

TYFL=tIp«,  9.  A  stamp,  a  mark.  [Obs. ;]  that  which 
is  used  to  impress  a  stamp,— a  metal  printing  letter, 
more  commonly  employed  as  a  noun  collective  to  sig- 
nify printing  letters:  see  also  lower. 

Ty-pog'-ra-pAy,  (4%  163)  105 :  t.  Art  of  printing. 

Ty-pog-ra-pher,  #.    A  printer. 

f-o-grapA"-t-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  printing: 
p'ograpk^ic  is  the  same. 
r-o-granV'-»-cal-ly,  ad.    By  printing. 
YPE,  9.    An  emblem,  a  sign,  a  symbol ;  especially, 
that  by  which  something  future  is  prefigured. 

To  Type,  v.  a.    To  typify.  [Disused.] 

TypMc  TyrZ-i-cal,  a.    Emblematic,  figurative. 

Typ'-t-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  typical  manner. 

Typ'-i-cal-ness,  #.    State  of  being  typical. 

To  TW-t-fy,  v.  a.    To  show  in  emblem. 

*3T*  The  words  Typography,  Typographical,  lec,  are 
used  only  by  old  authors  in  senses  related  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding. 

TYP/-o-cos"-air,  151:  •.  Representation  of  the  world. 

TYPHUS,  tt'-fus,  163:  «.  A  stow  fever,  or  one 
which  consumes  as  by  a  smouldering  heat :  it  is  often 
used  adjeciively :  Typhoid,  (adj.)  resembling  typhus. 

TYRANT=tI'-ranM.  (Spenser  uses  T^rom.)  An 
absolute  monarch ;  more  commonly,  an  absolute  mo- 
narch ruling  with  oppression  and  cruelty;  a  cruel, 
severe  master. 

Tvr'-^n-hess,  (tirZ-an-neat,  92, 129)  ».  A  female 
tyrant. 

TyrZ-an-ny,  «.  Absolute  monarchy ;  unresisted  and 
cruel  power ;  rigorous  command. 

Tyr'-an-ning,  a.    Acting  a  tyrant's  part.  [Spens.] 

TyrZ-an-nous,  120:  a.   Tyrannical. 

Tyr'-an-nows-ly,  ad.    With  tyrannical  force. 

To  Tyr/-an-mte  t».  n.  and  a.  To  ^ay  the  tyrant : 
—act.  [Miltou.]  To  compel  by  tyranny. 

Ty-ran'-nic,  88  :  1  105  :  a.    Pertaining  to  or  suit- 

Ty-ran'-n»-cal,      /  ing  a  tyrant 

Ty-ran'-nt-cal-ly,  ad.    As  a  tyrant. 

Ty-ran'-nt-cide,  «.  Act  of  killing  a  tyrant;  one  who 
kills  a  tyrant. 

TYRE.— See  Tire. 

TYRO,  tlrt'-A,  45  :  t.    A  beginner  in  learning. 

TYTHE,  &c.—See  Tithe,  *c 

TZAR,  &c— See  C«ar,  &c. 


u. 

U,  which  in  most  dictionaries  is  confbiraded  with  V. 
although  in  sound  no  letters  can  be  more  distinct,  is 
popularly  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  though 
really  the  twenty-first :  see  J  :  its  sounds  are  the  90. 
10th,  19th,  30th,  39th,  40th,  49tb,  and  00th 


171. 


UMB 


UN-A 


of  the  schemes  prefixed :  it*  alphabetic  sound,  though 
passing  for  a  vowel,  includes  also  a  consonant ;  (see 
Win.  9 ;)  but  in  combination  this  sound  often  becomes 
55:  (see  Prin.  109.)  With  o  prefixed  it  forms  a  di- 
graph properly  for  the  31st  and  32d  elements,  but 
Sable  to  be  variously  sounded :  (see  Prin.  125.)  As 
an  abbreviation  it  occurs  in  the  dates  of  Roman 
annals;  thus  U.  C.  600  mean  Urbe  OrndUa  600,  or 
the  city  having  been  built  600  years :  UU.  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Ultimo,  "  in  the  last*— month  understood. 

UBEROUS,u'-b£r-us,  120:  a.  Fruitful,  copious. 

U'-btr-ty,«.  Fruitful!***.  [Florio,  1613.] 
'  UBIETY,  &-bi'-£-t^,  84  :  s.    State  of  having  a 
local   relation,— w  here  n  ess :    Ubica'tion  is  the  same. 
[Scholastic.] 

U-in</-w-TJR-r,  (Ct-bick'-we-tar-l^  188)  a.  and 
9.  Existing  every  where:—*.  One  who  exists  every 
where;  one  who  asserts  the  corporal  ubiquity  of 
Christ 

U~bioy-i«-feir-t-ne88y  t.    Ubiquity.  [Fuller.] 

U-bi^-wi-ts/,  105  :  t.    Omnipresence. 

UDDER=ud'-deT,  g.  The  bag  with  the  dug*  of  a 
cow  or  other  large  animal. 

Ud'-drrrd,  114:  a.    Furnished  with  an  udder. 

UGLY,  ugMl^  a.  Deformed,  disagreeable  to  sight 
by  qualities  opposite  to  beauty ;  hateful ;  disagreeable. 

UgMt-ly,  ad.  In  an  ugly  manner,  or  with  ugly 
appearance. 

UgMi-neas,  s.    Quality  of  bring  ugly. 

UKASEaA-kace',  152:  *.  A  proclamation  or  im- 
perial order  of  the  Ccar. 

UL£ER=ul'-C?r,  «.  A  sore  that  has  continued 
some  time,  and  is  attended  with  discharge. 

Uf-cerrd,  1 14  :  a.    Grown  into  an  ulcer. 

To  Ul'-cer-ate,  v.  n.  aud  a.    To  turn  to  an  nicer. 

Ul'-cer-a"-/»on,  j.    An  ulcerating  ;  an  ulcer. 

Ul'-cer-osfs,  120  :  a.    Having  ulcers,  ulcered. 

Ul'-cer-otfs-ness,  x.    Stale  of  being  ulcerous. 

Ul'-cus-ci-E,  (-kus-tl,  156,  101)  s.  A  little  ulcer. 

ULIGINOUS,  i-Hd'-gi-nus,  120:  a.  That  cows, 

— slimy,  muddy. 
Ul/-LAOE,  99  :  $.    The  quantity  which  a  cask  wants 

of  being  full  in  consequence  of  the  oozing  of  the  liquor. 
ULMIN=ul'-m?D,  «.    A  vegetable  principle  found 

in  the  bark  of  most  trees,  but  particularly  in  that  of 

the  elm. 
ULNAR— ul'-nar,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  the  elbow-bone. 
ULTERIOR,  ul-tert'4-or,  43  :  a.    Being  beyond 

or  on  the  farther  side;  hence,  farther. 
Ui/-t/-matk,  a.    Being  farthest,  or  last ;  intended  in 

the  last  resort. 
Ul'-ti-mate-ly,  ad.    In  the  last  consequence. 
Ul'-ti-ma"-tum,  [  Lat.  J  t.  The  last  offer,  concession, 
*  or  condition,  that  a  state  negotiating  with  another  has 

to  offer  :  the  plural  is  Ultima! ta :  it  is  a  word  of  modern 

adoption ;  Swift  uses  Ullimation. 
Ul'-time,  105  :  a.  Ultimate :  hence,  Ultim'ity.  [Obs.) 
ULTION,  ul'-shuil,  147  :  t.    Revenge.  [Brown  ] 
U  LTRA,  A  Latin  word  signifying  beyond. 
Ui/-tkj-il4-kjnb",  (-rem,  104)  a.  and  «.  Beyond 

sea,  foreign  :—$.  The  name  of  a  light  blue. 
Ul'-TH4-uon"-tanb,  o.  and  ».  Being  beyond  the 

mountains, — foreign ;  (see  Tramontane :)  — s.   A  fo- 
reigner. 
Ui/-tr^-iiun/,-danb,  a.    Being  beyond  the  world. 
ULTRONEOUS,  ul-tro'-ni-us,  a.    Spontaneous. 
roULULATE^ul'-i-latt,*. ».  Tohowl.  [Herbert] 
Ul'-u-la"-/ion,  89  :  #.    A  howUng. 
UMBEL=»um'-WH,  #.  (Compare  Umbrage.)  Kfan- 

like  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  number  of  flower 

stalks  or  rays  nearly  equal  in  length  spreading  from  a 

common  centre. 


Um-bel'-lar,  a.    Like  or  pertaining  to  an  umbeL 
Um-bel'-late,  a.    Bearing  or  consisting  of  umbels. 
Um-bel'-li-cle,  *.    A  partial  umbel. 
Um'-beM'if'-er-ows,  a.  Producing  umbels. 
UMBER=uny-beT,  *.    A  fossil  used  as  a  brown 

Sigmcnt,  named  from  Ombria  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
rst  obtuined. 

To  Um'-ber,  v.  a.  To  colour  with  umber ;  to  shade 
or  darken,  [Shak«.:1  hence  Umbered,  shaded;  but 
this  mav  also  be  allied  to  Umbrage,  &c. 

UMBlL*IC=um-bil'-tck,#.  The  navel.  [Herbert.] 

Um-bil'-t-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  navel. 

Ust'-BLES,  101,  143  :  *.  pi.  A  deer's  entrails. 

Um'-BO,  $.  The  pointed  boss  of  a  buckler. 

UMBRAGE^um  -brajBfa  t.  Shade,  screen  of  trees; 
shadow ;  that  which  produces  shade  or  gloom  of  hu- 
mour,— notion  of  injury,  resentment,  offence. 

Um-bra'-g*ov8,  (-j'us)  90  :  a.  Shady;  in  old  use, 
obscure. 

Um-bra'-geosts-ness, «.  Shadiness. 

Um-brat/-ic,  Um-brat/-»-cal,  88:  a.  Shadowy; 
typical :  B.  Jon.  applies  it  to  those  who  keep  within 
doors. 

Um-bra'-rtova,  (-sh'us)  90:  a.  Disposed  to  take 
umbrage,  captious.  [Wotton.] 

Um'-bra-tile,  105:  a.  Unsubstantial,  unreal:  B. 
Jon.  accents  the  second  syllable. 

Um-brkl'-l<4,  ».  A  portable  screen  which  opens  and 
folds,  used  as  a  protection  from  rain  or  the  rays  of  the 
sun :  if  used  for  the  latter  purpose  only,  it  i*  in  Eng- 
land usually  called  a  parasol :  by  our  older  authors  it 
is  also  called  Um'brel  and  UmbreFlo. 

Um"-br/-erb/,  9.  Visor  of  a  helmet  [Spenser.] 

Un-BROs'-/-Tr,  *.  Shadiness.  [Brown.] 

UMPlRE=um/-pTre,  #.  One  called  in  to  deride  a 
question  when  the  previous  judges  are  equally  divided 
in  opinion ;  a  sole  arbitrator. 

To  Um'-pire,  v.  a.  Todecido  as  an  umpire.  [Bocou] 

Um'-pt-rage,  105:  «.  Arbitration. 

U  N-,  A  Saxon  prefix  equivalent  to  the  privative  A'  in 
Gr«  ek  derivatives,  and  to  In-  when  used  an  a  privn- 
tive  in  words  from  Latin  und  French.  In  udjeclives 
it  is  uuiformly  interprelable  by  not,  in  substantives 
by  the  want  or  absence  of;  and  in  verbs  (and  conse- 

auently  in  their  passive  participles,  which  are  hence 
able  to  two  meanings)  it  almost  always  signifies 
the  reversing  or  annulling  of  the  action  or  state  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb.  Before  passive  participles  it  is 
used  spontaneously  to  form  adjectives,  and  every  ad- 
jective so  formed  is  legitimate,  though  no  example  of 
its  previous  use  may  be  found.  It  is  employed  almost 
with  the  same  freedom  to  give  a  negative  meaning  to 
established  adjectives ;  but  this  liberty  may  be  carried 
too  far,  and  some  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  by 
our  old  writers  will  scarcely  bear  imitation  in  modern 
style.  Compounds  formed  with  adjectives  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  being  joined  with  it,  are  still  more  unsafe 
to  be  copied,  though  with  modern  authority  to  back 
them:  (See  Unalmsed.)  It  is  farther  observable, 
that  many  compounds  which  in  old  writings  are 
formed  with  Un,  modern  style  prefers  to  form  with  In, 
though  the  latter  prefix  is  far  more  ambiguous :  (See 
In-.)  The  general  rule  seem9  to  be,  that  Un  should  be 
used  before  Saxon  adjectives,  but  In  before  those  of 
decidedly  classical  affinity :  thus  we  say  Unbecoming, 
but  Indecorous ;  yet  many  com  pounds  of  un  with  adjec- 
tives of  Latin  parentage  ore  established,  as  Ungener- 
ous. It  will  be  unnecessary,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
almost  endless,  to  give  all  the  words  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  formed  with  Un :  the  object  in  those  that 
follow  is  to  furnish  a  sufficient  specimen  of  such  as 
may  be  used,  and  to  distinguish  quaint,  obsolete,  or 
unusual  compounds  by  the  authors'  names  of  best 
authority  who  use  them. 

UNABLE,  un-a'-bl,  101  :  a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  able; 
weak. 

Un-a'-ble-ness,  #.   Inability:  for  this  last  word  Mil- 


ton's prose  gives  Unabxlity,  which  is  disused. 
Tbs»ign=  U  ussd  after  mode*  of  sptluag  that  have  B»hT«f*larityof  aouad. 

Consonants:  mtah-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165  :  viih-uo,  t.  e.  virion,  165  :  tfun,  166  :  th£n,  166. 
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UN-A 

UN-,  in  the  tense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un'-^-boi/'-ish-w-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  not  be 
abolfehed.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Un'-ab-sorb"-.4-ble,  101  :  a.  Not  absorbable. 
[Davy.] 

Un'-ac-cbn"-TBD,  a.  Not  accented. 

Un'-ac-cbp"-t\<-ble,  101  :  a.  Not  acceptable ;  not 
pleasing.    &r  See  the  note  after  Accipient. 

Un'«ac-cep"-to-bly,  ad.  Unpleasingly. 

Un'-ac-cer/'-ta-ble-neas,  *.  State  of  not  pleasing. 

Un'-ac-CB»"-8J-BLE,  a.  Inaccessible.  [Herbert] 

Un'-ac-COM^-mo-da-ted,  a.  Unftirnifchcd  wiih  ex- 
ternal conveniences.  [Shaks.] 

Un'-ac-com"-mo-da-ting,  a.  Not  obliging. 

Un'-ac-com"-p<<4-n/£d,  116,  114:  a.  Unattended. 

Un'-ac-com"-pi.isiled,  (-plisht,  114,  143)  a. 
Not  accomplished:  Milton  uses  the  subs.  Un'accom"~ 
plishment. 

fts?"  Other  compounds  are  Un'abased" ;  Uri abashed"; 
Un'aba"ted.  ln'aba''ting;  Un'abltre"viated ;  Un'abet"- 
ted;  Un'abjured" ';  Un'riboFished ;  Un'abridged" ;  Un- 
abrogated; Unabsolved";  U  n' absorbed" ;  Un'aectT'- 
erated;  Unaccepted ;  UnJaccord"ing ;  &c  (See  the 
leading  note.) 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  un'-ac-kownt"-<3-bl, 
101:  a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  explicable;  not  subject  or 
responsible. 

Un/-ac-count/,-a-blr-ness,  ».  Strangeness:  this  is 
better  than  Un'accountabirity,  which  Swift  uses- 

Un'-ac-count"-a-bly,  ad.  Inexplicably. 

Un-ac'-cu-ratb,  a.  Inaccurate.  [Boyle.] 

Un'-aocu8"-tomed,  114  :  a.  Not  habituated,  with 
to;  not  usual,  new. 

Un-a'-CHino,  (-king,  161)  a.  Not  aching. 

Un'-ack-nobV-kdged,  (-nol'-Sdged,  136,  114) 
a.  Not  acknowledged. 

Un'-ac-qpaint"-bd,  188:  a.  Not  known:  when 
followed  by  with,  it  siguifies  not  knowing  or  familiar. 

Un'-ac-ftfaintP-ance,  *.  Want  of  familiarity,  fol- 
lowed by  with:  Winston  uses  Un'acquaixfedness. 

Un-acZ-tbd,  a.  Not  put  in  execution. 

Un-ac'-tive,  a.  Having  no  employment;  not  busy; 
[Milton.]  Inactive  is  the  usual  word,  particularly  in 
the  senses  of  not  lively,  not  efficacious,  inert. 

Un-ac"-tu-a'-ted,  1 47  :  a.  Not  actuated. 

Un'-ad-mired",  a.  Not  regarded  with  honour. 

Un'-acUmi"-ring,  a.  Not  admiring.  • 

Un'-^-dui/'-ter-atb,  a.  Unadulterated.  [Addison.] 

Un/-a-dul"-ter-ate-ly,  ad.  Without  spurious  mixture. 

UN/-AD-VBN"-rr>KOWS,  147,  120:  a.  Not  adven- 
turous.  [Miltou.] 

*9*  Other  compounds  are  Un'accredTited ;  Unachieved", 
Un'achiev"abU;  Un' adapted;  UnadmoWished;  Uri'- 
adored'*;  Vn'adorneef;  Un'adnftera'ted ;  &c.  (See  the 
leading  note.) 

UNADVISED,  un'-Xd-v7z<d",  151  :  a.  (SeoUn.) 
Not  circumspect ;  done  without  thought ;  rash. 

Un'-ad-vi"-*ed-ly,  ad.  Rashly,  indiscreetly. 

Un/-ad-vi"-«ed-ness,  «.  Imprudence. 

Un'-ad-vi"-*i-ble,  o.  Not  expedient. 

UNAFFEGTED=un'-ftf-fSct''-ed,«.  (See  Uu-.) 
Not  anVctrd;  hence,  from  the  different  senses  of 
aflVcled,— not  moved.— not  laboured,— not  hypocriti- 
cal,—not  having  affectation  of  behaviour. 

Ull'-af-fect"-ed-ly,  ad.  In  reality. 

Un'-af-fect*-ing,  a.  No*  r!  hetic. 

Un'-af-fec"-/ion-ate,  89 :  "a.  Wanting  affection. 

UN'-AFwyucT^-BD,  a.  Free  from  trouble. 

Un'-^-oiubb"-4-bi.e,  a.  Not  consistent. 

Un'«a-gree"-a-ble.neas,  t.  Unsuitableness. 


UN-A 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-aid'-ed,  a.  Not  assisted,  not  helped. 

Un-aid'-a-blf,  a.  Not  to  be  helped.  [Shaks.] 

Un-aim'-ino,  a.  Having  no  aim. 

Un-a'-i./en-^-ble,  90  :  a.  Inalienable.  [Swift.] 

Un'-ai.-j.ayet/',  a.  Not  impaired  by  mixture. 

UN'-AL-UKry',  106  :  a.  Having  no  powerful  relation ; 
having  no  common  nature,  not  congenial. 

Un'-al-li"-a-ble,a.  That  cannot  be  allied 

Un'-AI.-i.oyed",  a.  Not  alloyed. 

Un'-al-lf/'-rino,  109 :  a.  Not  alluring.  [Mitfoti] 

UN-AiMSEr/,  (-imzd,  139,  143,  114)  a.  Not 
having  received  alms.  [Pollok  :  Course  of  Time,  b.  Hi  : 
in  this,  a  modern  work  of  very  great  force  of  tboorht. 
are  many  new  words  of  the  same  description,  not  jus- 
tified by  former  authority,  as  Unep'itapMed,  Umpmn'o- 


>  allied.  [Cheyno.] 


plied,  Sic] 
Un-^lt'-j 
changed. 


^lt'-ered,  (-iwl'-terd,   112,  114)    a.    Not 


Un-alt'-er-a-ble,  a.  Unchangeable,  immutable. 
Un-alt'-er-a-bly,  ad.  Unchangeably. 
Un-alt'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  Immutability. 
UN,-AM-Bio,'-u-orjs,  120:  a.  Clear,  plain. 
Un'-am-big"-u-oks-ly,  ad.  Plainly. 
UN'-AM-Bir"-jor/s,  (-bish'-us,90)  a.  Not  ambitions. 
UN'-^-afBND^-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  mended.  [Pope.] 
UN-A'-Mi-^-BLE,  90,  101  :  a.  Not  amiable. 
Un'-^-mused",  (-muzed,  151)  a.  Not  amused. 
Un'-rt-mu^-jing,  a.  Not  amusing. 
Un'-a-mu"-8ive,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Unamnaio*. 
Un'-^-nai/'-o-goot,  120:  a.  Not  analogous. 
Un'-an-a-lq/'-t-cal,   (-16d'-g£-c51)    a.    Whhout 

proper  relation. 
Un'-^-nklrd'^  (-<J-nel<d')  a.  Not  having  raeeived 

extreme  unction.  [Shaks.] 
Un-an'-2-ma"-ted,  a.  Not  vivified;    spiritless];    ia 

which  latter  sense  Inanimate  is  better. 
Un-an'-t-ma"-tingf  a.  Not  producing  animation. 
•W  Other  compounds  are   Unag'itated;    Un,aiarm*P  f 

Vn'amaxef;  Vnan'alyzod;  Unavckorcd;  f/swaWor; 

Un'onnealedT;  Un'anntxed";    Um'annoyed";  UnmaoitW- 

ed;  tec.  (See  the  leading  uote.) 

UNANIMOUS,  UNANIMITY,  &c— S*c  with 

Unit,  &c. 

UNANSWERED,  un-aV-serd,  145,36,  114  :  a. 
(See  Un..)  Not  answered ;  not  refuted;  not  suitably 
returned.  * 

Un-an'-sacrer-a-bl*,  a.  Not  refutable. 

Un-an'-swer-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  refutation. 

UN'-^-P0c"-RF-PH^fo  (-f<$|,  163)  a.  Not  apocry- 
phal, not  doubtful.  [Milton:  prose.] 

UN'-AP-PALl.ED'',(-pi\»ld,112, 114)  a.  Not  daunted. 

Un'-ap-par"-blled,  114:  a.  Not  clothed.  [Bacon] 

Un'-ap-pa"-rbnt,  a.  Obscure,  not  visible. 

UN'-AP-PBAl/'-^-BLE,a.  Not  admitting  appesd.  [Sooth.] 

Un'-ap-pbased",  151,  114:  a.  Not  pacified. 

Un'-ap-pea^'-o-hlf,  a.  Implacable.  [Milton] 

Un-ap/-pi.j-C4-ble,  a.  Inapplicable,  [Locke:]  Mil- 
ton in  his  prose  uses  Un'appW'able. 

Un'-ap-plied",  106  :  a.  Not  specially  applied. 

UV-AP-PttR-HRNry'-BD,  a.  Not  understood :  Umap- 
prehensibU  and  Unapprehensive  are  now  replaced  bv 
Inapprehensiblo,  &c  J 

Un'-ap-puoach"-bd,  a.  Inaccessible.  [MUtoo] 

Un'-ap-proach/;-a-blr,  a.  Inaccessible. 

Un'-ap-phovbd",  (-prflovd,  107)  a.  Not  approved. 

s»-  Other  compounds  are  Un'apprited" ;  CVupprv"-^ 
ated  ;  &c  (See  the  leading  note.)  **^  pn^ 

UNAPT=un-&pt',   a.  (See  Un-.)    Not  apt;  d«dl: 


The  schema*  satire,  and  tk>«  priaslplss  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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UN-B 

V  N-,  In  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

not  ready ;  unlit,  with  to  before  a  verb,  and  for  before 

a  noun. 
Un-apt'-ly,  ad.  Unfitly,  improperly. 
Un-apt'-ness,  ».  Iuaptitode.  [Shaks.  Locke.] 
Un-ar'-oued,    114:  a.    Not   disputed:   B.   Jonson 

uses  it,  after  the  Latin  idiom,  for  not  censured. 
To  Un-arm',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  armour  or  arms,  as 

intending  not  to  fight;  rarely,  to  disarm. 
Uu-armexT,  a.  Not  having  armour  or  weapons. 
Un-art'-f<7I.,1  17 :  a.  Unlearned.  [Waterhouse,  1653.J 
Un-art'-fWl,  a.  Artless.  [Cougreve.]  Wanting  skill. 
Un-art'-ful-ly,  ad.  Without  art. 
Un-ar'-ti-ficr-ibl,  a.  InartificiaL 
Un-ask^d',  (-iakt,  114,  143)  a.  Unsolicited  ;  not 

sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 
Un'-as-pbc"-tjve,  105  :  o.    Not  having  a  view  to; 

inattentive.  [Feltham.] 
Un'-as-pi^-ring,  a.    Not  ambitious. 
Un'- as-hailed",  114  :  a.    Not  assailed. 
Un'-ae-sail^-a-blr,  a.    That  cannot  be  assailed. 
U»'-Ag-8A*ED",  a.    Unessayed.  [Milton.] 
Un -AS-8U/r-lUNa,  a.    Not  assuming  or  arrogant. 
Un'-as-spred",  (-d-ahC5rd',  149)  a.  Not  confident ; 

not  to  be  trusted ;  not  insured. 
Un'-^-toned",  114:  a.  Not  expiated. 
Un'-a-to"-na-ble,   a.    Not   to   be   appeased:    but 

Milton  seems  to  use  the  word  peculiarly  in  the  phrase 

"Unatonable   matrimony,"   I  e.   matrimony  which 

cannot  be  reduced  to  omenta  or  unity. 
Un'-at-tachbd",  114,  143  :    a.     Not  attached  or 

united ;  not  arrested,  in  a  legal  sense. 
Un'-at-tain^-blb,  101 :  a.  Thatcannotbe  gained. 
Un'-at-tain"-a-ble-neas,  ».  State  of  being  unat. 

tainable. 
Un'-at-trmpt^-ed,  156:  a.  Untried,  not  assayed. 
Un'-at-teni^-kd,  o.  Having  no  attendants  or  fol- 
lowers ;  unaccompanied,  forsaken. 
Un'-at-tend"-ilig,  a.  Not  attending. 
Un'-at-ten"-tive,  105 :  a.  Inattentive.  [Tatlei.] 
Un'-^-vaii,',-^-bi.E,  a.   Not  available. 
#Un'-a-vail"-a-blr-ne«8,  «.  Inemcacy. 
"Un'-a-vail"-ing,  a.  Ineffectual,  useless. 
Uh'-^-voii/'-BD,  a.  Unavoidable.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-a-void"-a-blr,  a.  Inevitable. 
Uli'-a-void"-a-bly,  ad.  Inevitably. 
Un'-a-void"-a-ble-nest, «.  Inevitability. 
Un'-^-wakbd'',  (-waxkt,  143)  1  a.  Notawa. 

Un'-^-wa"-k.BNBD,  (-wa'-knd,  114) J  kened ;   not 

roused. 
$&■  Other  com  j>ou  nils  are  Un'arra'gned" ;  Un'arrayed" ; 

Un'arrived" ;   Unas' jnrated;    Un'assUt"ed,  Un'assist"- 

ing;   Un'atlacked" ;  Un'attainf'ed ;  Un' 'atUut'ed;  17*'- 

attracf'ed;     Un*  augment' ed;     Un'aut/ien"tic,    Un'au- 

then"tieated;  Unauthorized;  Un,' avenged";  Un'avowetT; 

&c.  (  See  the  leading  note.) 
UN  AWARE«uu'-a-ware",  a.  and  ad.  (See  Un.) 

Without  thought,  inattentive  .—-ode.  Unawares. 
Un'-a-ware*",   151:  ad.  Unexpectedly,  suddenly: 

old  authors  use  At  unawares. 
Un-awjbx/,  1 14  :  a.  Not  awed  ;  undaunted. 
Un-back*j/,  (-b&ckt,  143)  a.  Not  taught  to  bear 

the  rider ;  not  countenanced  nor  aided. 
To  Un-bal'-ljst,  12 :  v.  a.  To  free  from  ballast 
Un-balMast-ed,  o.  Not  furnished  with  ballast,  un- 

steady :  Addison  uses  Unballast. 
Un-bane/-kd,  a.  Wanting  a  string  or  band. 
7b  Un-bar',  v.  a.  To  remove  a  bar  from,  to  open. 
Uk-barb'-bd,    a.    Not  shaved:    thus  it   occurs  in 


UN-B 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un- BARK  El/,  (-barkt,  143)   a.  Stripped  of  bark. 
[Bacon:]   at  present  me  use  Barked  with  the  samo 
meaning. 
Un-bash'-fcti>,  117:  a.  Impudent,  shameless. 
Un-ba'-TBD,  a.  Not  repressed,  not  blunted.  [Shaks.] 
Un-bathbd',  114:  a.  Not  bathed.  [Dryden.] 
Tb  Un-bay',  v.  a.  To  free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds, 

to  set  open.  [Norris.] 
Vft'BEAi^-A'BLE,  (-bars'- A-bl,  100)    a.    Intuf. 

(erable.  (^Sidney.] 
Un-bear/-ing,  a.  Bringing  no  fruit. 
Un-beat'-EN,  114  :  o.   Not  beaten  ;  untrod. 
Ux-BBAVTf'EOU»,  (-buU'-yU8,  147)  a.  Not  beau- 

teous,  plain,  [Hammond :]  South  uses  Unbeauiiful. 
To  Un'-be-comr",  (-cum,  107)  v.  a.  To  misbe- 
come. [Sherlock.] 
Un'-be-com'-ing,  a.  Indecorous. 
Un/-be-com"-ing-ly,  ad.  Indecorously. 
Un'-be-conV'-iog-ness, «.  Indecorum. 
To  Un-BBD7,  v.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed.  [Is.  Walton  ] 
To   Un'-bb-GEt",  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  existence. 

[Dryden.] 
Un'-be-j«>t",  Un'-be-got"-t*n,  1 1 4 :  o.  Not  begot ; 

not  yet  born ;  having  always  been. 
7b  Un'-be-guilb",  106:  v.  a.  To  undeceive. 
Un-be'-ino,  a.  Not  existing.  [Brown.] 
$&*  Other  compounds  are  Unbtdfd' ;  UnbaTnneed;  Un. 
bnn'nered  ;    Un'baptized" ;    Unbuffered ;  Unheard'eH ; 
Un'befittring ;  Un' befriend*' ed ;  Un'beg**" ;  Un'beheld" ; 
&c  (See  th«*  leading  note.) 
UNBELIEF,  un'-b£-le<f",  103:  *.  (See   Un.) 

Incredulity ;  infidelity. 
To  Un'-be-li>ve",  189  :  v.  a.  To  discredit.  [Wotton.] 
Un'-be-Uev"-eT,  36  :  t.  An  infidel. 
Un'-be-lieV'-ing,  a.  Infidel. 
Un'-bb-i.oved",  C-luvd,  107)  a.  Not  beloved. 
7b  Un-bend',  v.  a.  To  free  from  flexure ;  to  relax, 

to  remit;  to  relax  effeminately. 
Un-bend'-ing,  a.  Not  suffering  flexure ;  not  yield- 
ing, resolute  ;  devoted  to  relaxation. 
Un-benl',  a.  Relaxed;    not  strained;    not  crushed 

or  subdued. 
Un-bbn'-b-p/CED,   (-fist,   114,  143)  a.  Not  pre- 
ferred to  a  benefice. 
Un'-be-n/GJJt"-SD,  (-nl'-tSd,  115,  162)  a.  Never 

visited  by  darkness. 
Un'-be-n/gn",  (-ntnt,  115)  a.  Malignant. 
7b  Un'-bb-witch",  v.  a.  To  free  from  fascination. 
To  Un-bi'-^S,  v.  a.  To  free  from  bias. 
Un-bi'-assed.  (-bi'-ast,  114,  143)  a.  Not  biassed  ; 

impartial.    tST"  See  Biassed. 
Un-bV-a&»ed-\i/,  ad.  Impartially.  [Locke] 
Uu-bi'-oss^-ness,  t.  Impartiality.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Un-bii/,  )   a.    Not  commanded;  'sponta* 

UN-Bit/-DEN,  114:)    neous;  uninvited. 
Un-BIo'-OT-BD,  a.  Free  from  bigotry. 
To  Un-bini/,  (-bTned,  1 15)  v.  a.  To  loose,  to  untie. 
Un -bound',  a.  Not  bound. 
7b  Un-bish/-op,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

[South.] 
7b  Un-bit7,  v.  a.  To  remove  the  bit  from. 
Un-bit'-ted,  a.  Unbridled,  unrestrained. 
Un-blamed',  114:  a.  Blameless. 
U«-bla'-ma-ble,  a.  Not  blamable. 
Un-bla'-mo-bly,  ad.  Innocently. 
Un-bla'-ma-bl^-ness,  *.  Innocence. 


Shaks.  $  but  it  may  mean  wanting  a  barb,  as  a  dark 

The  sign  ss  U  wed  aft«r  modvt  of  •pelting  that  ttave  no  irrcguhuitj  of  sound. 

ContonanU:  mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtrh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165  :  thw,  166 
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th^n,  U6. 


UN-B 


UN-C 


UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  Any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-blrm'-ishED,   (-Tsht,   114,  143)  a.  Not  ble- 
mished. 
Un-blem'-ish-a-ble,  a.  Not  capable  of  blemish. 
Un-blenchei/,   (-bl«ntcht,  114,  143)   a.  Un- 

shrunk,  undiminished,  unconfounded.  [Milton.] 
Un-blench'-ing,  a.  Unshrinking. 
Un-bi.essei/,  (-bl«st,  114,  143)  a.    Not  blessed; 

accursed ;  wretched,  unhappy. 
Un-blood'-f,  (-blud'4\i,  123)  a.  Not  stained  with 

blood;  not  shedding  blood ;  not  cruel. 
Un-bloodM?d,  a.  Not  stained  with  blood.    [Shoks.] 
Un-bi.oitn',  (-blont,  125)  a.    Having  the  bud  yet 

nnexponded ;  not  extinguished ;  not  raised  by  wind. 
Un-boast'-fi7L,  117:  a.  Modest.  [Thomson.] 
Un-boiAied,  114:  a.    Incorporeal ;    freed  from  the 

body. 
To  Un-bolt7,  (-bcjult,  1 16)  v,  a.    To  remove  a  bolt 

from,  to  unfasten. 
Un-boltf-ed,  a.  Unfastened :   it  also  means  not  sifted 

by  a  bolter  ;  hence,  coarse,  gross. 
Un-bon'-nbt-BD,  a.  Having  no  hat  or  bonnet  on. 
Un-book'-ish,  118:  a.  Not  addicted  to  books ;  not 

cultivated  by  erudition. 
Un-born',  a.  Not  born, — future. 
Un-bor'-roiped,  (-rAde,  1 14)  a.  Genuine,  native. 
SjgfT"  Other  compounds  are  Un' bemoaned? ;    Un'benevtfO' 

lent;    Up? beseem" ing ;    Un' besought" ;     Un'bespo"ken ; 

Un' bestowed"  i    Unletrayetf  ;  Un'bevcailed" ;    Unbif  ; 

Unbiassed;     Unbleed'ing;    Unblended;     UnbUaht'ed; 

Unblind'ed;  Unbtoss'oming ;  Unblunfed;  UnboHe* ;  tin. 

(See  tho  leading  note.) 
To  UNBOSOM,   un-bS6V-um,  107,  18:    v.  a. 

(See  Un-.)  To  reveal  iu  confidence  ;  to  disclose. 
Un-bot'-tomed,    (-tomd,    114)    a.      Bottomless, 

[Milton;]  having  no  reliance,  [Hammond.] 
Un-bopght',  (-baS»t,  126,  162)  a.     Not  bought; 

not  finding  a  purchaser. 
Unbound. — See  To  Unbind. 
Un-bound'-kd,  a.  Not  bounded,  unlimited. 
Un-bound'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  bounds. 
Un-bound'-ed-ness,  *.  Freedom  from  bounds. 
Un-bount'-eocts,  (-yus,  146)  147:  a.  Not  boun- 
teous. 
To  Un-bow',  31:  v.  a.  To  unbend.  [Fuller.] 
Un-bow«l',  114:  a.  Not  bent. 
tf^»  See  To  Bow. 

IJN-BoirEiy,  (-b5\ad=bod<,  125)  a.     Not  arched. 
To  Un-bow'-kl,  31  :  v.  a.  To  eviscerate. 
To  Un-brace',  v.  a.   To  loosen,  to  relax. 
Un-bbanchei/,  114,  143  :  a.  Not  ramified. 
Un-branch'  tag,  a.   Not  dividing  into  branches. 
To  Un-bre^st*,  (-br£st,  120)  v.  a.   To  disclose. 
Un-brrathbt/,  114:  a.  Not  exercised. 
Un-breath'-ing,  a.  Unanimated.  [Shaks.] 
Un-bred*.  a.  Not  well  bred,  rude,  not  taught. 
Un-breechez/,  (-britcht,  119,  114,  143)  a.   Not 

yet  breeched ;  loosed  (as  a  ship)  from  the  breechings. 
Un-bribrd/,  114  :  a.  Not  bribed,  not  hired. 
Un-bri'-ba-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  bribed.    [Feltham.] 
To  Un-bri'-dle,  v.  a.    To  free  from  the  bridle. 
Uo-bri'-dl?d,  a.  Unrestrained,  licentious. 
Un-brokk',     la.  Not  broken;  not  weakened ;   not 
Un-bro'-kEN,  )  tamed. 
To  Un-buc'-kle,*.  a.  To  loosen  from  buckles. 
To  UN-Br/ixr/,  (-Mid,  120)  t».  a.  To  demolish. 
Un-btnlt',a.  NotyetbuUt. 

Un-bpr'-ied,  (-WrMd,  109,  114)  a.  Not  buried. 
Un-burned',  Un-burnt/,  a.  Not  burnt. 

The  ichcinM  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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UN*,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-burn'-ilig,  a.  Not  consuming  by  heat.    [Digby.] 
To  Un-bur'-then,  (-An,  114)  v.  a.    To  rid  of  a 

load  ;  to  throw  off;  to  discharge  of  what  lies  heavy  on 

the  mind. 
To  Un-but'-toh,  114:  •.  a.  To  loose  from  bottom- 
To  Un-caqe',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  cage. 
7b  Un-caxh7,  (-cim,  122)  v.a.  To  disturb.  iDryilenJ 
Un-can'-did,  a.  Void  of  candour. 
Un/-c^-non//-/-c^i.,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  canons  ; 

[Barrow:]  hence,  Uncanon'icalnets. 
To  Un-caP,  v.  a.  To  remove  a  eap  or  cover  froaa. 
Un-ca'-p^-ble,  a.  Incapable.  [Locke.] 
UN-CAREr/-for,  a.  Not  regarded, 
Un-car'-nate,  a.  Not  incarnate.  [Brown.] 
To  Un-casb',  (-kace,  152)  v.a.  To  dbengage  from  a 

covering ;  to  strip. 
Un-caught7,  (-dUt,  162)  a.  Notyetcangbs. 
Un-catj'-270PS,  (-sh'us,  147)  o.  Incautious.  [DrytL] 
Un-cras'-ino,  152:  a.  Not  ceasing,  continual 
Un-cea8'-ing-ly,<u/.  Incessantly. 
Un'-cb-lebt"-/jl,  (-y£l,   146)  a.     Not  heavenly. 

[Young.] 
Un'-cer-k-m  (A-nj-oitb,  120 :  a.  Not  ceremonious. 
i9r  Other  compounds  are  Unbrwad';  Unbroth'ertp;  Urn- 

bruised' i  Unbus'ied;  UncnTcined;    Uneufemlateds    Un- 
called';   Uncancelled  i     Unoan'opied ;    Uncultivated; 
.  Uncar'peUd;  Uncaused*;  Uncelebrated;  Umxsfsvred; 

Sec    (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCERTAIN=UD-cer/-t£n*,  a.  (See  Un->)    Not 

knowing  with  certainty  j  not  certainly  known ;  an- 

settled. 
Un-cer/-tain-ly,  ad.  Not  surely;  not  confidently. 
Un-cer'-tained,  a.  Made  uncertain.    [Ralegh.] 
Un-cer'-taio-ty,  *.  State  of  being  uncertain. 
Uf*-CKS?-*Anr,  a.  Incessant.     [More.] 
To  Un-chain',v.  a.  To  free  from  chains. 
Un-chjnged',  (-cha\nged,  111)  a.  Not  altered: it 

sometimes  means  unchangeable. 
Un-chau'-ging,  a.  Suffering  no  change. 
Un-change'-a-bl?,  a.  Immutable. 
Un-cbaiige'-a-bly,  ad.  Immutably. 
Un-charige'-a-ble-Desa,*.  Immutability. 
To  Un-chauge',    v.   a.     To    retract  an    acourUion 

against,  [Shaks.;]  to  remove  a  charge  from. 
IS*   Other   compounds   are    UncAar'acteris-ti- ;     Un- 
charged', (unloaded;)  &c.  (See  th«  leading  note.) 
UNCHARITABLE,  un-chaY4-t<i-bl,  101  :    a. 

(SeeUn-.)  Not  charitable. 
Un-char'-'-ta-bly,  ad.  In  an  uncharitable  nMnner. 
Un-char,-t-ta-blr-nC88,  *.  Want  of  charity. 
To  Un-ciiarm'.  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  charm. 
Un-charcn'-ing,  a.  Not  charming.     [Dryden.] 
Un-cha'-rf,  a.  Not  wary,  not  cautious. 
Un-ch  JSTE',  (-chaxst,  1 1 1 )  a.  Not  chaste,  not  pare. 
Un-chaste7-]*:)  ad.  Lewdly. 

Un-chae'-tt-ty,  (-chaa'-t^-t^  92)  t.  Incontinence. 
Un'-chas-tised",  (-tia<d,  151)  a.    Not  punished  ; 

not  restrained ;  nnawed. 
Uu'-chas-ti"-#a-blr,  a.     That  cannot  be  chastised. 

[Milton.] 
Un-checm.Bd',  (-ch^ckt,  1 1 4)  a.  Not  checked. 
Un-chker'-fui.,  117:  o.  Sad,  gloomy. 
Un -cheer'- ful-ness,  t.  MeUncholy,  sadness. 
Un-cheer'-y,  a.  Di*  not  enlivening.  [Sterno.] 
7b  Un-ch/ld',  (-c rifted,  115)  v.  a.    To  berei 


children,  [Shaks. ;]  to  make  unworthy  of  the 
[Bp.  HalL] 
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UN-C 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  fount  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Uw-christ'-hn,  (-crW-yan,  146, 147)  a.  Con- 
trary to  Christianity;  infldeL 

7b  Un-christ'-f'an,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  Christian 
qualities  or  characteristics :  this  is  the  old  verb  as 
used  by  South ;  modern  speakers  use  To  Unckntaantxe. 

Un-chrtsf-ian-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Contrary  or  contrarily 
to  Christianity.  «... 

Un-chrUt'-ian-nesf,  •.  Contrariety  to  Christianity. 
[K.  Charles.]. 

To  Un-chubch  ,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  character 
of  a  church ;  to  expel  from  a  church.  [South.] 

«9»  Other  compounds  are  Unehewed,  &c  (See  the 
leading  note.) 

UNCIAL,  uu'-sh'al,  a.  and  i.  (This  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  the  prefix  Un.)  Belonging  to  letters  of  a 
large  round  sixe,  but  not  capitals :— *.  An  uncial  letter. 

Un'-cj-nate,  a.  Hooked  at  the  end.  [Bot] 

UNCIRCUMCISED,  un-cer'-cum-sized",  a. 
(See  Un.)  Not  circumcised. 

Uu-cir'-cum-cw"-ion,  (-cizh'-un,  90)  «.  Omission 
of  circumcision. 

Un-or'-cum-bcribkd,  114:  a.  Not  bounded  or 
limited. 

Un-cir'-cuimpbct,  a.  Not  circumspect. 

UN-cm'-cuM.STAN//-rML,  147:  a.  Unimportant 
[Brown.] 

Un-civ'-il,  a.  Not  civil,  rude,  impolite. 

Un-.civ'-iMy,  ad.  Impolitely,  rudely. 

Un-civMI-ized,  114:  a.  Barbarous;  coarse. 

7I>  Unclasp',  11:  v.  a.  To  open  by  loosening  a 
clasp  or  clasps.  nn 

Un-clas'-sic,  Un-clas'-sfc^i.,  88 :  a.  Not  classic. 

«9- Other  compounds  are  Unclaimed*;  Unclar'{Hed ; 
&c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNCLE,  ung'-cl,  158,  101  :  *.  (This  is  no  com- 
pound of  the  prefix  Uu-.)  The  brother  of  one's  father 
or  mother;  it  is  also  applied  customarily  to  the  hus- 
band of  one's  aunt. 

UN  CLEAN  =un-clent',  a.  (See  Un-.)  Foul,  dirty; 
foul  with  sin  ;  not  purified  by  ritual  practices  $  lewd, 
uuchaste. 

Un-clean'-nes8, 1.  State  of  being  unclean. 

UN-CLE4N'-Lr,  (-cl«n'-l£\j,  120)  a.  Foul;  unchaste. 

Un-cl«m'-li-ne88,  t.  Want  of  cleanliness. 

Uu-clMnwd',  (-cl«nzd,  151,1 14)  a.  Not  cleansed. 
To  Un-clbw',  (-cP55, 109)  v.  a.  To  undo.  [Shaks.] 
7b  Un-clinch',  v.  a.  To  open,  as  the  closed  hand  : 

it  is  less  properly  spelled  Unclench. 
To  Un-cix>o  ,  v.  a.  To  disencumber  of. 
7b  Un-clowtAer,  v.  a.    To  set  at  large. 
7b  Un-closb',  (-cloze,  137)  v.  a.  To  open. 
Un-Clotrd',  114:  a.   Opened,  not  enclosed. 
To  Un-clothh  ,  (-clottU)  v.  a.  To  strip  of  clothes. 
Uo-clotlled',  114:  a.  Not  clothed. 
Un-clo'-tfied-ly,  ad.  Without  clothing.  [Bacon.] 
To  Un-cloud',  31 :  v.  a.     To  dear  from  clouds,  to 

unveiL 
Un-cloud'-ed,  a.    Clear  from  clouds  ;  unobscure. 
Un-cloud'-ed-oeas,  #.  Openness ;  clearness. 
Un-cloud'-y,  a.  Not  doudy,  clear. 
To  UN-CLUTCBt*,  v.  a.  To  open  from  being  dose-shut. 
7b  Un-COIp',  v.  a.  To  put  the  cap  off. 
Un-coifwT,  (-coift,  114)  a.  Not  wearing  a  coif. 
7b  Ult-COil/,  v.  a.  To  open  from  being  coiled. 
UN/-C0lrLECT/"-«D,  a.  Not  collected ;  not  recollected ; 

not  brought  together. 
Vx-coif-omJk  (-cul'-otd,  116,   120)    a.   Not 
coloured  ,  not  stained;  not  heightened  in  description. 
Un-co*bed',    -coamd,  116,  156,  114)  a.    Not 


UN-C 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Uh/-come-at//-^-ble,  (-cum-aY-4-bl,  116)    «. 
Unattainable,  inaccessible:  a  low  corrupt  word.  [Tatler.] 
Un-come'-lf,  (-cum'-liu,  1 16)  a.  Not  comely. 
Un-omeMi-neM,  f.    Want  of  beauty  or  grace. 
Un-com'-fort-^-bl*,  (-cum'-fort-^-bl,  116,  38, 

101)  a.  Affording  no  comfort ;  receiving  no  comfort. 
Un-com'-fort-a-nly,  ad.    Without  comfort. 
Un-com'-fort-a-bW-ness,  *.  Want  of  comfort. 
LV-COM-MEND^-ED,  a.    Not  commended. 
Un/-com-mend'/-o-blf,  a.  Illaudable.    «-  See  the 

note  after  Commendatory.  m-  „  .  ,  .  „ 

$&•  Other  compounds  are   Undipped;  Un'coapnUUed, 

(Jn'coag^ulablc;  Uncocked';  Umcomed';  Un combined" ', 

Un'combfnable ;  Un' command" 'ed;  Unf committed ;  &e. 

(See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCOMMON*un-c5m'-mon,  18 :  a.  (See Un.) 

Not  common,  rare,  not  often  found. 
Un-com'-mon-ly,  ad.    Rarely,  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Un-com'-mon-ness,  *.    Infrequcncy.  rareness. 
Un'-com-mu"-n/-ca-TBD,  a.     Not  communicated. 
Un'-Com-mu"-ni-ca-tiVe,105:  a.  Incommunicative. 
Un'-com-PACt",       1  a.     Incompact,    incompacted. 
Un/-COM-PACT/,-bd,J  [Feltham.  Addison.] 
Un-coh'-p^-NIED,  116,   114:  a.    Unaccompanied. 

[Fairfax.] 
Un'-com-pajs"-sion-atb,  (-p&ih'-un-ate,  147)  a. 

Incompassionate.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-com-peli-Ed",  114:  a.    Free  from  compulsion. 
Un'-com-pel'Mo-ble,  a.    Not  compellable. 
Un-com'-plai-sant",  (-z£ut,151)  a.  Not  obliging. 
Un-C0m'-plai-#8Ht"-ly,  ad.    Discourteously. 
Un'-com-pletb",  a.    Incomplete.  [Pope.] 
Un,-com-pi/k'/-ino,  a.     Not  obsequious. 
Uif,-cOM-POUND//-ED,  a.    Not  mixed  ;  not  intricate. 
Un'-com-pound'/-ed-ne88,  *.    Purenees,  simplicity. 
UN/-coM-PRR-HEN',-srvB,  105:    a.    Ineomprehen- 

sive.  [South ;]  incomprehensible,  [Shaks.] 


UN-COM'-PRO-MY'-fliNO,  (-ring,  151)  a.  Not  com. 

promising,  not  yielding  to  opposite  principles. 
Un'-con-cbived",  (-ceved,  103)  a.    Not  thought. 


promising,  not  yielding_t 
_  N'-CON-CBlVEiy,    (-CC 

Un'-con-ceiY^-ii-ble,  a. 


•Other  i 


Inconceivable.  [Locke.] 
compouuds  are   Un'compen" 'toted;  Un'com- 

'plain" ing;    Uncouple" ted;  Un'compreued" ;  &c  (See 

the  leading  note.) 
UNCONCERN^un'-con-sern",   #.    (See   Un.) 

Want  of  concern,  absence  of  anxiety  or  interest 
Un'-COn-cemtfd,/,114:  a.  Not  anxious;  not  affected, 

followed  by  with  or  for,  but  more  commonly  by  U; 

having  uo  interest 
Un'-con-cernff-ed-ly,  ad.    With  unconcern. 
Un,-con-cern"-ed-nes8,  t .    State  of  unconcern. 
Un'-con-cern"-ing;,  a.    Not  interesting.  [Disused.] 
Un'-con-cern^-ment,  t.    State  of  having  no  part  or 

share  in  something.  [South.] 
Un'-con-cli/'-dent,  109  :  a.  Incondusive.  [Halo.] 
Un'-con-cW-ding,  a.    Inconclusive.  [Locke.] 
Un'-coD-cli/'-8ive,  a.    Inconclusive.  [Hammond.] 
Un'-COn-cW-di-ble,  a.    Not  determinable.  [More.] 
Un'-con-dit"-/on-^l,  (-dW-un-al,  147)  a.  Ab- 
solute, not  limited  by  any  terms. 
Un'-con-di/"-*on-ol-ly,  ad.    Without  conditions. 
Un'-con-FINBd",  114:  o.    Free  ;  having  no  limits. 
UV-con-fi''-ned-ly,  ad.    Without  limitation. 
Un'-COD  fi/'-na-ble,  101 :  a.  Unbounded.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-con-firmjsd",  35, 1 1 4 :  a.  Not  fortified  orcoti- 

flrroed  by  resolution;  weak;  not  having  received  con- 
firmation. 
Un'-con-form",  a.  Unlike,  not  analogous  [Milton  ] 


combed. 

The  ilgn  =  »  ™*&  •«-"  ™°&"  of  »P»«in»? lh*1  h"w  qo  'rwgtiUritf  of  sound. 

Consonants t  mish-un, «.  e.  musion,  165 :  vwb-un,  t.  *.  vision,  165  :  Ittn,  166 
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UN-C 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any_pajssiya|j>ariiciple,  though  not  inserted. 


Un'-COn-fofm"-a-ble>  a.  Inconsistent 
Un'-con-form"-i'-ty,  *.  Incongruity. 
Un'-con-pu skd",  (-fuzed,  151)  a.  Distinct 
Un'-con-fu"-*ed«ly,  ad.  Without  confusion. 
Un'-CON-fu"-t^-blB,  a.  Not  confutable. 
Un'-con-okalbd",  114:  a.  Not  concreted  by  cold. 
Un'-COn-geaF'-a-bltf,  a.  That  cannot  be  congealed. 
Un-con'-JIT-o^l,  a.  Not  befitting  conjugal  faith. 
Un'-con-nbct/'-bd,  o.  Not  coherent  lax,  vague. 
Un'-C0N-Nl"-viNa,  a.     Not  winking  at  or  passing  by 

without  penal  notice. 
UN-corf-QUERED,  (-cSng'-lwrd,  158, 145)  a.  Not 

vanquished;  invincible. 
Un-con!-queT~a'b\e,  a.  Invincible. 
Un-con'-ywfr-o-bljf,  ad.  Invincibly. 
Un-con'-scjon-^-ble,  (-c5n'-ahun-5-bl,  101)  a. 

Exceeding  the  limits  of  anv  just  claim  or  expectation ; 

unreasonable:  in  low  or  colloquial  use,  enormous ;  that 

has  no  regard  to  conscience. 
Un-con'-«ciorj-a-bly>  ad.  Unreasonably. 
Uo-con'-tcion-a-blt-ness,  I.  Unreasonableness. 
Un-con'-scjoto,  (-sVu8,  147)  a.  Having  no  mental 

perception;  unacquainted, unknowing. 
Un-con'-*ci'ow8-ly,  ad.  Without  perception. 
Un-con'-tctous-Tie&s,  t.  State  of  being  unconscious. 
To  Un-con'-sb-cratb,  v.  a.  To  desecrate.  [South.] 
Un-con"-se-cra'-ted,  a.  Not  yet  consecrated. 
UN'-coN-s«NT"-BD-to,  a.  Not  agreed  to. 
Un'-corj-sentf'-ing,  a.  Not  consenting. 
Un-con'-so-n^nt,  a.  Incongruous.  [Hooker.] 
UN'-coN-sPl"-RiNQ-NBd8,  *.  Absence  of  plot  or  <  il- 
lusion of  projectors.  [Boyle.] 
Un-con'-st^n^,  a.  Inconstant.  [Shaks] 
UN/-coN-8Ti-A*-r/oN-^L,  89 :  a.   Not  according 

to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Un/-con-sff-tu"-/ion-al-iy,  ad.    Contrarily  to  the 

laws  and  usages  of  the  constitution. 
Un'-con-strained",  114:  a.  Free  from  constraint 
Un'-con-itrain"-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  constraint. 
Un'-con-strainf ,  s.  Freedom  from  constraint 
Uw'-cON-suiV-rNG,  a.  Imprudent  [Sidney.] 
U&/-con-sum'/-matb,  a.  Unconsummated.  [Drydon.] 
Un'-con-tent/'-ed,  a.  Discontented.  [Obs  ] 
Un'-con-terjt"-irjg-nes»,  *.  Want  of  power  to  satisfy. 
Un'-con-tbst"-ed,  a.  Evident;  not  contested  for. 
Un'-COn-teat"-a-ble>  a.  Incontestable.  [Locke.] 
Un'-con-troxled",   (-trould,   116)  a.  Not  con- 

trolled,  not  resisted;  not  refuted. 
Un'-con-tror'-led-ly,  ad.  Without  control. 
Un'-con-tn>r-la-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  controlled. 
Un'-con-tror-la-bly,  ad.  Without  control. 
To  Un-cord',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  cords. 
To  Un-corx',  v.  a.  To  draw  the  cork  from. 
UN-coR'-o-NET-TBD,a.  Not  having  a  coronet  [Pollok.] 
Un'-cor-rect"-bd,  a.  Not  corrected,  inaccurate. 
Un-coY-rt-gi-ble,  a.  Incorrigible.  [1580.] 
Un'-cor-rupt^-bd,  a.  Not  corrupted. 
Uo'-cor-rupt", a.  Incorrupt  [Swift] 
Un'-COr-rupd''-ed-ne88.  *.  Incorrupt ness.  [Milton.] 
JIT  Other  relations  arc  nl*o  preferably  formed  with  In-. 
Un-COUtZ-sel-l^-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  advised ;  not 

onsisting  with  good  advice.  [Clarendon.] 
Un-count-ed,  a.  Not  counted  or  numbered. 
Un-count'-a-bU*,  a.  Innumerable.  [Ralegh.] 
Un-count'-er-fejt,  36,  119  :  a.  Genuine.  [Sprat] 
To   UN-corV-LB,  (-cup'-pl,   120,101)  v.  a.  To 

loose  [dogs]  from  their  couplet ;  to  disjoin. 

The  Mbemee  entire,  and  the  prioriplM  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dkttuavy. 

Vowtlt :  gaV-Wita !  ch*p'-man :  pa-pt! :  lt« :  good :  j'oo,  i.  e*  jew,  55 :  a,  e,  x,  &c  Mirfr,  17 1. 
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UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjeeth  i 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-co'uRT-Eor/s,  (-co'urt-yui,  146)  a.  Impolite. 
Un-co'urt-cws-ly,  ad.  Uncivilly. 
Un-co'urt-^ows-uess,  *.  Incivility. 
Un-co'urt-ly,  a.  Inelegant,  rude,  rustic. 
Un-co'urt-li-ness,  t.  Rusticity  ;  ineleganoo, 
1ST*  Other  compounds  are  Unf conciliated,  I'm'comeU  'iu 

ting;    Un  concoct" ed;    Un' condemned" ;    Un'eondemsedT. 

Un'conden" sable ;  Un' conduct' *d;  Un"  confessed*' ;    Vm- 

confscicn"tiou$ ;    Un'consid"eTed;  U  n' consumed" ;    L'u'- 

contemned" ;    Uncom'tradicfed;   Un*  contrite" ;    f.Veo*- 

trived",  Un'contrf'ving ;  Uncon* tenant;  UnfconvcrC'ed ; 

Un'convineed"  ;  &c.  ^See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCOUTH,  un-c55ttf,  125  :  a.  (See  Co-.)  In  its 

original  sense,  Unknown ;  odd,  strange,  unusual :  our 

older  authors  accent  the  first  syllable. 
Un-CouM'-ly,  ad.  Oddly,  strangely. 
Un-cowM'-ness,  t.  Oddness,  strangeness. 
To  Un-COv'-ER,  (-cuV-ct,  116)  v.  c.  To  divest  of 

a  covering;  to  strip;  to  unroof;  to  lay  open;  to  bare 

as  to  the  head  in  token  of  respect 
To  Un'-CRE-atb",  tJ.  a.  To  annihilate. 
Uo'-cre-a"-ted,  a.  Not  created. 
Un-cbed'-j-ble,  a.  Incredible.  [Bacon.] 
Un-cred'-i-ta-blf,    a.     Discreditable,    [Hammond  :■ 

hence,  UncreoTitableness,  a  quaint  and  obsolescent  word. 
To  Un-crown',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  crown. 
Un-crowned',  114:  a.   Not  crowned. 
(9*  Other  compounds  are  UncoxfentuUed;  Uncred'Ued; 

Uncropped';  Uncrossed';  Uncrowned;  Uncrys'tattizei. 

Unerys'tallixable ;  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCTION,  unric'-*hun,  158,  147:  #.  (This  it 

no  compound  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  Unguent  otutment: 

any  thing  softening  or  lenitive ;  act  of  anointing ;  spe- 
cially, the  Catholic  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours 

commonly  called  extreme  unction ;  hence,  any  thing 

that  melts  to  devotion. 
Ujvc'-toocb,   (ungk'-ti-us,  147)   a.  Fat,  oly. 

grea-ty. 
Uwe'-fw-ows-ness,  #.     Fatness,   oilineas,    grcaaiurti : 

Drown  uses  Undttunfity. 
UNG'-r/BNT,  (-wJnt,  145)  *.  Ointment 
UNCULPABLE,   un-cul'-pa-bl,    101 :  a.   (^ 

Un-.)  Inculpable,  unblamable.  [Hooker.] 
Un-cui/-t/-VA-TBD,  a.  Not  cultivated ;  not  improved 

by  tillage  ;  not  civilized,  rude. 
Ux-CUM  -BERED,  114:  a.  Unencumbered.  [Dryd.] 
Un-clrhed',  114:  a.  Not  restrained,  licentious. 
Un-curb'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed. 
To  Un-curi/,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  loose  from  ringltfts  : — 

nen\  To  fall  from  the  state  of  ringlets. 
Un-curleoV,  114  :  a.  Not  curled. 
Un-cur'-rbnt,  a.  Not  current  [Shaks,] 
To  UN-CUU8B',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  curse.  [Shaks.] 
Un-curse^cf,  (-curst)  a.  Not  cursed. 
7b  Un-dam',  v.  a.  To  free  from  a  dam  or  mossad 
Un-djn'-qer-octs,  (-di^n'-ger-us,  111,  120)  a. 

Not  dangerous.  [Thomson.] 
Un-da'-ted,  o.  Not  dated. 
ffST*  Other  compounds  are  UneudCoUed;  Unc*Ued~ ;  l'n'- 

ctr'ailed";    Uncut;    Undmrn'oged;    Unimmped";  Vn- 

dftrk'fUfd;  fee.  (See  the  leading  note  ) 
UNDATEU^un'-d^t^fd,  a.  (This  is  no  compound 

of  the  prefix  Un-.)  Waved,  rising  in  waves. 
Un-di^'-e-noM8,  (-dld'-g£-nua)  a.    Generated  by 

water. 
Un'-du-lar-y,  a.  Playing  in  little  waves,  waving. 
Un'-du-late,  a.  Waved,  as  a  leaf.  [But.]   ' 
To  Un'-du-late,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  cause  to  vibrate,  or 

play  as  waves  :—neiu  To  play  in  curls  as  waves. 
Un^-du-la'-ted,  a.  Appearing  like  ( 


UNDER- 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un^-du-la'-tiog,  a.  Wary. 
Un"-du-la'-fc>r-y,  a.  Vibratory. 
Un'-du-la"-*ion,  89 :  «.  A  waving  motion. 
UNDAUNTED,  un  dint'-«d,  122:  ct.  (SeeUn-.) 

Not  Jaunted,  intrepid. 
Un-dovnt'-ed-ly,  ad.  Boldly,  intrepidly. 
Ul)-doi<ntr-ed-ne8S,  s.  Intrepidity. 
Un-dawnt'-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  daunted.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Un-dawn'-ing,  25 :  a.  Not  yet  dawning.  [Cowper.] 
To  Uh-deay*,  (-d£f,  120)  v.  a.  To  free  from  deaf- 
ness. [Shaks.) 
Un'-db-bauChed",  (-baSntcht,  1 1 4)  a.  Pure. 
S^T*  Other  compounds  are  Undax'xled;  Un' debased" ;  &c. 

(See  the  leading  note.) 
U N  DECAGON =un-d«ck'-J-gon,«.  (This  U  no 

compound  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  A  figure  of  eleven  angles 

or  sides. 
UN  DECAYED,  un'-d£-ca\d",  114:  a.  (SeeUn  .) 

Not  decayed,  being  in  full  strength. 
Un'-de-ca/'-iug,  a.  Not  decaying ;  immortal. 
To  Un'-db-cbivb",  103:  v. a.  To  free  from  deception. 
Un'-de-ceivexi",  1 14:  a.  Not  deceived. 
Un'-de-ceiv"-a-blf,  a.  That  cannot  be  deceived. 
Un-db'-ceict,  a.  Indecent,  [Bp.  Taylor :  ]  also  for  l/n- 

decently,  Unde*ccncyt  are  now  used  Indecently t  See. 
Un/-DB-Cl"-DBD,  a.  Not  decided  or  settled. 
Un'-de-cy-da-hl*,  a.  Not  to  be  decided.  [South.] 
Un'-de-ci"-8i've,  105  :  a.  Indecisive.  [Glanvil.J 
To  Un-mcb',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  ornaments. 
Un-deck**/',  (-dSckt)  a.  Not  adorned. 
Un'-dk-ci.ined",  1 14  :  a.  Not  declined ;  not  having 

deviated  ;  not  grammatically  varied  by  termination. 
Un/-de-cli,'-na-bU,  a.  That  cannot  be  declined;  in 

the  special  -grammatical  sense,  indeclinable. 
Un'-db-coh-posed",  151,  1 14  :  a.  Not  decomposed. 
Un'-de-C0m-po"-M-bl?,  (-zA-bl)  a.  Indecomposable. 
Un'-de-com-pouDd"-ed,  a.  Not  decompounded. 
Un-debiZ-kd,  a.  Not  signalised.  [Shaks.] 
Uh'-db-fba"-S/-bi.e,  151:  a.  Indefeasible. 
Un'-de-filed",  1 14 :  a.  Not  defiled,  pure. 
Un'-de-fi'Med-ness,  ».  Freedom  from  stain.  [1647,] 
Uk'-db-fiwei/',  a.  Not  defined. 
Un'-de-fi"-na-ble,  a.  Indefinable. 
To  Un-dk'-i-fy,  v.  a.  To  reduce  from   the  stato  of 

deity.  [Addison.] 
Un'-db-wght"-bd,  (-H'-tSd,   115,  162)   a.  Not 

delighted. 
Un/-de-]»yAt"-ful,  117:  a.  Not  giving  pleasure. 
Un'-DB-MOn"~8TIM-BL£,  o.  Indemonstrable. 
UN'-DB-m"-^-BLB,  a.  That  cannot  be  denied. 
Un'-de-ni"-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  denied. 
Un'-de-PeW-ino,  a.  Independent.  [Milton.] 
Un'-de-praved",  114:  a.  Not  depraved. 
49*  Other  compounds  MeUn'deci"phered.Un'deei"phcr- 

able;  Undeclared";  Underrated;  UndedTicated ;  Un'- 

defttced";  Un'defend"ed ;  Un' defied" ;  Un* deflowered" ; 

Un' deformed'' i    Undefroa'ted;  Un*delib"erated.    Un*. 

deUVernting;  Un' delivered;   Un* demand" ed;    Un'de- 

m<il"ithed;  Un' deplored" ;  Un' deprived" ;  &c.  (Seethe 

leading  note.) 
UNDER=un'-deT,  prep.,  a.  and  ad.  (This  is  no 

compound  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  Beneath ;  below ;  less 

than;  subjected  to;  beneath  the  influence  or  agency 

of: — adj.  l.ower  j   subordinate;    subject  -.—ado.  Be- 

*    r ;  less ;  so  as  to  be  below  or  inferior. 


Iv.a.  To  i 
port;    to 
dure;     in 


sap- 
en- 


UNDER- 

To  Un'-d*r-bejr",  (-bar*,  100) 

I  Un'-der-bore",  (-bore) 
Uu'.dfr.borne",(-bo'urn,  130) 

sense  disused,  to  line,  as  a  garment. 
Un'-der-bear"-er,  «.  One  who  supports  or  carries, 

particularly  one  who  helps  to  bear  a  coffin. 
To  Un'-der-bid",  v.  a.  (Irreg. ;  see  To  Bid.)   To 

offer  for  at  less  than  the  worth. 
Un"-deu-brbV,  a.  Of  inferior  breeding. 
Un^-dER-CROFT7,    *.   A  vault  under   the    choir   or 

chancel  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church ;  also,  a  secret 

walk  or  grot  under  ground. 
To  Uw,-DER-Do",(-d55, 107)  v.  a.  and  n.  {Irreg. : 

see  To  Do.)  To  do  too  little  ;—neu.   [B.  Jon.]    To  act 

below  one's  abilities. 
Un^-der-fil'-ling,  f .  Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 
To  Un'-der-fowq",  tr.  a.  To  tako  in  hand.  [Obs.] 
Un"-der-foot/,  118:  ad.  and  a.  Beneath: — adj. 

[Milton.]    I*>w,  base;  down-trodden. 
To  Un'-dbr-qo",  1    v.  a*   To  suffer,  to  en- 

1  Un'-der-went'',  >  dure ;     to   sustain ;     in 

Un'-der-gSne,  107 :  J   Shakspeare,   to  bo    Hie 

bearer  of;  to  be  subject  to. 
Un,-der-GRAD//-u-atb,  *.  One  who,  at  our  univer- 
sities, has  not  yet  attained  a  degree. 
Un"-dER-ground',  «.,  a.   and   ad.  Subterraneous 

space *—adj.  Being  below  ground:— adv.     Beneath 

the  ground.    *W  The  accents  are  interchangeable 

according  to  the  rhythm  of  the  context. 
UNff-DER-GROlPTJr,   (-grow**,   7)   *.    The  shrubs 

with  reference  to  the  trees  of  the  whole  plantation. 
Un''-dbr-hani/,    ad.    and    a.    By   secret  moans, 

covertly,  clandestinely  :—adj.  Secret,  clandestine. 
(9*  See  the  note  to  Underground. 
Un'-der-hand"-ed,  a.  Underhand. 
Un//-der-i.raf/,  8.  A  cider-apple. 
To  Un'-der-j.rt",  v.  a.  (Irreg.  :  see  To  Let.)  To 

let  below  the  value :  hence,  an  Underletter.  &c. 
To  Un'-der-i.inb",  v.  a.  To  maxk  with  lines  below 

the  words ;  in  old  use,  to  influence  secretly. 
Un'-der-i.inq,  ».  An  inferior  agent,  a  mean  fellow. 
Undbrmbai.. — See  with  Undern,  lower. 
To  Un'-dertMINb",  v.  a.    To  dig  cavities  under, 

especially  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  is  above ; 

to  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Un"-d*r-mi'-ner,  ».    A  sapper;  a  clandestine  toe. 

Undermost. — See  immediately  below  Under. 

Un'-DERN,  *.  The  quarter  of  the  solar  day  which  is 
under  noon ;  by  this  was  anciently  meant  before  noon, 
or  nine  o'clock,  but  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  or 
has  been  used  to  signify  the  afternoon.  [Obs.] 

Un'-der-meal,  s.  A  repast  before  dinner ;  in  some 
places,  after  dinner.  [Obs.] 

Un'-der-time,  s.    Time  after  dinner.  [Spens.] 

Un/-der-neath",  (-neatfr)  ad.  and  prep.  In  the 
lower  place,  beneath,  below  i—prep.  Under,  beneath. 

To  Un'-der-pin",  v.  a.    To  prop,  to  support, 

Un'-DER-PLOT,  8.  A  series  of  events  in  a  play  pro- 
ceeding collaterally  with  the  main  story  and  subser- 
vient to  it ;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

To  Un'-dbr-praisb",  151 :  v.  a.  To  praise  below 
desert. 

To  Un'-der-prizr",  v.  a.    To  undervalue. 

To  Un'-der-PROp",  v.  a.    To  support,  to  uphold. 

To  Un'-der-RATb",  v.  a.    To  rate  too  low. 

Un"-der-rate\  *.    Price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  Un'-dER-RUn",  v.  a.  To  pass  under  in  a  boat: 
To  underrun  tackle  in  to  disentangle  and  arrange  it 

To  Un'-der-sa"*7',  v.  n.  To  say  by  way  of  derogation 
or  contradiction.  [Spenser.] 


Un'-der-most,  (-moast,  116)  a.    Lowest  in  place, 
state,  or  condition. 

Ths  sign  =  U  atod  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bavo  no  irregularity  of  mo  ad. 

CoMonanta  nush-un,  ue.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  tttn,  166 
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UNDER- 

lb  Un'-djbsHK)ORb",  v.  a.    To  mack  under. 

To  Un'-dsmbm/',  v.  a.  (Jrreg. :  see  To  Sell.)  To 
•ell  [the  time  article]  lower  tlian  others. 

To  Un'-dBR-sbt",  v.  a.  To  prop,  to  support :  as  a 
sub*,  it  occur*  as  a  marine  term  signifying  a  current 
below  the  surface. 

Un'-der-»et"-teT,  *.    Prop,  pedestal,  support. 

Un'-df  r-8et"-ting,  # .    Pedestal,  lower  part. 

Un'-der-shkr"-if-fr  r,t.  Undershrievalty.  [Bacon.] 

Un,/-der-shot',  a.  Moved,  as  a  wheel,  by  water 
passing  under  it. 

IW-dek-bono',  *.    Chorus,  burthen  of  a  song. 

To  Un'-d-Er-stand".  1  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

1  Un'-dcT-stood",  (-8to6d)  >  hare  or  entertain 
Un'-d*T-stood",  (-stdod)  J  mentally,  so  that  the 
thing  seems  to  rest  on  or  be  fully  supported  by  the 
powers  of  the  mind,— to  comprehend,  to  hare  intellec- 
tual perception  of,  to  know;  to  be  able  to  interpret;  to 
suppose  to  mean ;  to  interpret ;  to  know  by  instinct ; 
to  mean  without  expressing;  to  know  though  not 
expressed:— nets.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  to  be  informed  by  another ;  to  hare  learned. 

Un'-de  r-stand,;-eT,  *.    One  who  understands. 

Un'-d6r-8tand"-ing,  ».  and  a.  The  capacity  to 
know  rationally,  or  to  perceive  relations  among  the 
subjects  of  sense  and  consciousness,— intellect,  reason ; 
judgement,  comprehension;  intelligence,  terms  of 
communication:— ad/.  Knowing,  skilful. 

Un'-der-gtand'Mng-ly,  ad.  Intelligibly ;  with  roll 
knowledge  of  a  subject 

Un'-der-gtand"-a-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  under- 
stood. [ChiUingworUu] 

Un'/-der-*trap'-pjer,  t.  A  petty  agent,  an  underling. 

To  Un'-dbr-take",  I  v.  a.  and  it.  To  engage 

I  Un'-der-took",  H8 :  >  in,  to  enter  upon ;  to 
Un'-deT-taw-ken,  114:J  contract  to  execute;  to 
attempt;  in  old  senses,  to  assume  the  part  or  person 
of;  to  attack;  to  have  die  charge  of:— neu.  To  take 
upon  or  assume  any  business  or  province ;  to  hazard ; 
to  promise:  To  undertake  for,  to  become  surety  tor. 
,  \  Un'-der-ta"-ker,  *.  One  who  undertakes  or  engages 
to  perform  any  business,  but  especially  oue  who  ma- 
nages funerals. 

Un'-4f r-ta"-king,  t.    Enterprise,  attempt. 

Un'-der-ta"-ka-ble,  101 :  a.  That  can  be  under- 
taken. [Chillingworth.] 

Undbktimb. — See  with  Undern. 
•   ;  t'Fo  Un'-der-vai/'-ur,  v.  a.    To  value  below  the 
-  '  real  worth ;  to  depress,  to  despise. 

Un'-der-vol"-ue,  #.    Low  rats*  vile  price. 

Un'-der-vaV'-u-e?,  t.    One  who  tindstvalues. 

Un'-der-val'-u-a^-rioD,  89 1  ti  Art  of  undervaluing; 
rate  below  the  worth. 

Un'-dbr-wood,  118:  e.  Small  trees  that  grow 
among  larger. 

Un'-D-ER-worx,  (-wurk,  141)  *.  Subordinate  work. 

To  Uo'-d^r-work,  v.  a.  (breg.:  see  To  Work.)  To 
work  at  a  price  below  the  common  ;  to  labour  or  polish 
less  than  enough ;  to  destroy  clandestinely. 

Un"-der-work'-eT,  *.  One  who  underworks. 

To  Un'-dbr-ifritb^,  (-rite*  157)  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
write  under,  to  subscribe ;  specially,  to  subscribe  with 
a  purpose  to  insure  parties  from  a  loss  by  a  veuture  at 
sea:— neu.  To  practise  insuring. 

Un"-d#r-M>ri/-teT,  #.  One  who  underwrites,  but  espe- 
cially an  insurer. 

Un"-aer-i0ri'-ting,  t.  Act  or  practice  of  insuring. 

•aT"  Other  compounds  of  Under  are  Un"der-ac*tion,  Un"- 
dera'gent;  To  UnfderJnty" ;  Un'der-cfiam"berlain; 
UrC'derclerV ;  Unrder*c*r"reni  i  To  Un'der-ditch" ; 
Un"der.dos*',  To  Un'der-do$e" ;  Uri'der -drain',  To 
Vttder-draW ;  UnTder-fac"tion;  Vn'der  fellow;  To 
Un'derfur"nish;  To  Urfder-gird";  Un' der. keep"  er; 
The  MhamM  mtir;  tad  th«  priadplM  to 


UN-D 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


VoweUi  gaV-wAv  chiy-man:  pd-psV: 
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Un'der-la"bourer;  To  Vn'der-iay";  Un'der-mafter;  W- 
der-of'Acer;  Unfder-parf ;  Urfder-pefticoat;  Un'der. 
proportioned;  U*"der-p*rier;  Un'dm- laTerttUd;  Uw'~ 
der  secretary ;  U*'der~ser"wnt ;  Un'der-*her"if,  EV- 
der-shriet>"alty ;  Un" der- shrub' ;  Un"der-stra't*m;  Um*- 
der-len^ant;  un'der4reas"urer ;  Un,der-utork"mam  :  ice. 

UNDERlVED=un'-d4-rIvcd",  114:  a.  (See 
Un-.)  Not  derived  or  borrowed. 

Ur/-DE-Roo"-w<-TOR-r,  a.  Not  derogatory. 

Un'-de-bgribbd",  1 14  :  a.   Not  described. 

Un'-db- served",  (-icrvd,  151)  a.  Not  deserved. 

Un'-de-ser'-ved-ly,  ad.  Without  desert. 

Un'-de-ser'-ved-nesg,  t.  Want  of  desert. 

Un'-de-*er"-Tf  r,  «.   One  of  no  desert 

Un'-de-*erv"-ing,  a.  Not  deserving;  not  meriting 
hurt  or  advantage,  with  of. 

Un'-de-*ery-ing-ly,  ad.   Without  meriting. 

Un'-db-s/G.YEd",  (-Cined,  115)  a.  Unintentional. 

Un'-de-s^n^-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  design. 

Un'-de-8i£n''-ed-ness,  f.  Freedom  from  design. 

Un'-de-8i$rn"-ing,  a.  Not  acting  with  any  set  pur- 
pose;  sincere,  upright,  artless. 

Un/-db-sir*d*',  (-zired,  151)  a.  Not  desired. 

TIn,-de-si/'-ra-bl^  a.  Not  to  be  desired. 

Un'-de-«i"-ring,  a.  Not  wishing,  negligent. 

Un'-de-8TROY£d",  a.  Not  destroyed. 

Un'-de-stro/'-tf-blf,  a.  Indestructible.  [Boyle.] 

Un'-db-ter -MINED,  (-mind,  1 14)  a.  Unsettled ; 
not  limited,  not  denned. 

Un/-de-ter"-mt-na-bl<f)  101  :  a.  Indeterminable: 
and  so  the  other  relations  UndeUrmkate,  Fndttrrmmm- 
tion,  &c,  are  now  supplied  by  Indeterminate,  &c 

Un'-de-tout",  a.  Not  devout ;  without  devotion. 

Un"-di-APH*\<i-ko17S,  163  :  a.  Not  pellucid.  [Boy* 0 

Undid. — See  To  Undo. 

•V  Other  compounds  are  Uafdetcriod";  Uu'detpaa^mg : 
Un'detecfed;  Vn' deterred" ';  UnTdeUttt'ing ,  r«V«sr. 
oped;  Unde'viating,  Unde'matmgig;  Um'devfted; 
Undex'teroue;  tec   (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNDIGENOUS.— See  under  Undated. 

UNDIGESTED,  un'-d4-g**r-*d, «.    (6«e  U^.) 

Not  digested,  crude. 

To  Un-dioht/,  (-dite,  115)  v.  a.  (The  pr*L  and 
part,  are  the  same.)  To  pat  off,  as  ornaments  or  ap- 
parel. [Spenser.] 

UN'-Dl-MlN"-xaH£D,  (-isht,  1 14)  a.  Not  diminished. 

Un'-di-mirj"-i8h-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  diminished. 

Un'-d*-min"-ish-ing,  a.  Not  diminishing. 

Un-dint'-bd,  a.  Not  impressed  by  a  blow.    [Shaka] 

Un'-discbrned",  (-diz-zerndM5I9 114)  a.  Not 
discerned,  not  observed  or  discovered. 

Un'-dit-cern^-ed-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  nndiseowted. 

Un'-di*-cern"-i-ble,  a.  Imperceptible. 

Un'-di#-cern"-i-bly,  ad.  Imperceptibly. 

Un'-dis-cern'-f-ble-neeg,  t.  State  of  being  andb- 
ceralble. 

Un'-dir-cern"-ing,  a.  Wanting  dJsrriminstton 

Un-duK-ci-plinsd,  (-plTnd,  105,  114)  a.  Not 
disciplined;  unsubdued;  untaught,  uninstracted. 

7b  Un'-dis-closb",  V.  a.  Not  to  disclose.  [Datriei.] 

Un,-di8-cord/'-ino,  a.  Not  disagreeing.  [MAtcm.] 

UN'-Dig-car"-«RBD,  (-cuv'-eTd,  1 16)  a.  Not  dis- 
covered. 

Un'-dia-coV-er-a-bl^  a.  Not  to  be  discovered. 

Un'-dis-crbkt",  a.  Indiscreet:  and  so  Ute'-dtM- 
creet'-ly  is  now  supplied  by  Indiscreetly. 

Un'-dis-may*©",  (-dii-ma^d7,  151,  114)  a.  Not 
dismayed,  not  discouraged. 

b  Um  nombsrs  refer,  premd*  tae  Diettoaary. 

gd6d :  j'05,  i.e.  jew,  55  :  a,  *,  v  &C.  saaOr,  171. 


UNrD 

UN-,  id  the  tens*  of  wo**,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  nbt  inserted. 

Un'-Di8-POSJ:i>"-of,  151,  114:  a.  Not  disposed  of. 
Un'-dh-pi/'-trd,  a.  Not  disputed. 
Un'-di»-pu"-ta-bl«r,  a.  Incomputable.  [Obs.] 
Uh'-dimem"-blbd,  (-bid,  1 14)  a.  Not 

open,  undisguised. 
Un'-dis-9em"-blin£,  a.  Not  dissembling. 
Un'-dis-solv.ei/',    (-dtz-Bolvd',    151,    114)    a. 

Not  dissolved^ 
Un'-dw-<olv"-irjg,  a.  Not  melting. 
Un'-dis-tbm"-p£red,  114:  a.  Not  diseased. 
Un'-dis-tiV'-gotbiled,  (-ting'-gwTsht,  158, 114, 

143)  a.  Not  distinguished ;  plain ;  not  marked  by  any 

particular  property ;  not  treated  with  marked  respect 
Un'-dis-tUi'/-gttish-<*-ble,  a.   Not  to  be  distinctly 

seen ;  not  to  be  known  by  a  peculiar  property. 
Un'-dis-tiV'-gtrtsh-a-bly,  ad.  Without  distinction. 
Un'-dis-tin''-gtU8h-ing,  a.  Not  discriminating. 
Un'-dis-trAct"-bd,  a.  Not  perplexed. 
Un'-dis-tractf'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  being  perplexed. 
Un'-dis-tract"-ed-neas,  t.  Indisturbance. 
Un'-di§-trib"-'j-t«d,  a.  Not  distributed  ;  in  scho- 
lastic logic,  not  extending  the  meaning  to  all  tilings 

included  undur  the  name. 
Un'-dis-turbed",  114:  a.  Free  from  perturbation ; 

not  hindered,  not  agitated. 
Un'-dig-tur"-bed-ly,  ad.    Calmly. 
Un'-di8-tur"-bed-ness,  i.  Tranquillity. 
Un'*d/-vi"-ded,  a.    Not  divided. 
Un'-di-vi"-ded-ly,  ad.    Indivisibly. 
Un'-di-Vr"-da-blr,  a.    Indivisible.  [Shaks.] 
To  Un-D(/,  (-dOo)      \   107:  w.  o.    To  reverse  an 

I  Un-did',  >  act  and  so  to  place   in  the 

Un-done*,  (-dun)  )  previous  state, — to  recsl,  to 

annul ;  to  ruin,  to  bring  to  destruction. 
TJo-do'-eT,  m.    One  who  undoes ;  one  who  ruins. 
Un-d</-ingf  a.  and  *.  Ruining,  destructive  : — 9.  Ruin, 

destruction,  fatal  mischief. 
Un-doubt'-bd,  (-dowt'-fcd,  157)  a.    Indubitable. 
Un-dou6t'-ed-ly,  ad.    Indubitably. 
Un-douot'-fal,  117:  a.    Not  doubtful.  r8haks.] 
Un-dou6t'-ing,  a.  Not  doubting. 
Un-duawn',   a.  Not  pulled;  not   taken  out  of  the 

lottery-wheel ;  not  allured ;  not  portrayed. 
To  Un-dubss',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  clothes ;  to  divest 

of  the  attire  of  ostentation;  to  take  the  medicaments 

from  :  see  the  substantive  lower. 
Un-dressaf,  (-drSst,  114)  a.  Not  dressed. 
Un'-dress,  83  :   J.  Loose  or  ordinary  dress. 
UN-DRO&'-sr,  A*  Free  from  recrement 
Un-du'-bj-t^-blB,  a.  Indubitable.  LLocke.] 
Un-duk',  a.  Not  due  ;  not  right ;  excessive. 
Un-du'-ly,  ad.  In  an  undue  manner, 
fgy  Other  compounds  are    Undignified;    Undimtned* ; 

Undip'lomaf'ic ;      Undipped*;     Un' direct" ed  ;     Un'dis- 

cot"  our  ed;     Undiscussed";     U n' disgraced" ;     Un'dis- 

gtrised" ;    Un* dishonoured;    Un'diioblV'ging;    Un'dis- 

ordered;  Undispensed?',  Un'dis  pen" sin  a;  Un  dispersed"; 

Un'di splayed";  Un'ditquV'eted;  U  n  dissipated ;  Un'dis- 

lendTed;  Un' 'distilled" ;  Un' distort"  ed;  Un' diver" sified; 

Un^diverVed;  Un' divorced";  Un' divulged";  Undrained'; 

Un' drama?' ic ;    UndreacTed;    Undreamed";    Undried* ; 

UndHVen;  Undroop'ing;   Undrowned* ;  Sec.  (See  the 

leading  note.) 
UNDULARY,  To  UNDULATE,  &c,UNDU- 

LATORY.— See  ondeT  Undated. 
To    UNDULL=un-dul',   155:  v.  a.   To 

dulness  from ;  to  clear.  [Whhlock,  1664.] 
Unduly. — See  under  Undue. 


UN-E 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


To  Un-dust7,  V.  a.  To  free  from  dust. 

W  A  more  proper  word  than  To  dust,  but  disused. 

Un-du'-tk-oub,  (-us,  120)  147:  a.  Not  duteous. 

Un-du'-tt-fsfl,  117:  a.  Not  obedient 

Un-du'-ti-ftfl-ly,  ad.  Disobediently. 

Un-du'-ti-fal-Desi,  I.  Disobedience. 

Uk-dV-wo,  a.  Immortal. 

Uh-bahtbei/,  (-erttt,  120t  1 14)  a.  Driven  from 
a  burrow. 

Un-earM'-ly,  a.  Not  terrestrial. 

(9*  Other  compounds  are  Unearned?,  ice.  (See  the 
leading  note.) 

UNEASY,  un-e'-B&j,  151,  105 :  a.  Not  at  ease, 
disturbed ;  painful ;  giving  disturbance ;  constrain- 
ing; constrained;  ungraceful;  difficult 

Un-ea'-ri-ly,  ad.  With  uneasiness. 

Un-ea'-«i-nes8,  «.  State  of  being  uneasy. 

Un-ea/*/,  ad.  Not  easily  :  it  seems  once  in  Spenser 
(F.  Q.,  i.  xi.  4)  to  signify  beneath:  Unncth'  and  Un- 
nethes1  (each  word  of  two  syllables)  are  other  forms  of 
the  same  word.  [Obs.] 

Un'-bf-fbc/'-tu-^l,  147 :  a.  Ineffectual  [Shaks.] 

UN-BL'-J-or-BL*,  a.  Ineligible.  [Rogers.] 

Un-bmp'-tT-^-ble,  156,  101  :  a.  Not  to  be  emptied, 
inexhaustible.  [Hooker.] 

To  Un'-en-taV-qle,  v.  a.  To  disentangle.  [Donne] 

Un'-en-tan"-glrd,  a.  Not  entangled. 

Un-en'-ttced,  (-vtd,  114)  a.  Not  envied. 

Un-en'-vi-ows,  120  :  a.  Not  envious. 

Un-bq'-cm-ble,  (-Sck'-wd-bl,  76,  92, 101)  a.  Dif- 
ferent from  itself,  not  uniform. 

\}\ve!-qua\>  a.  Not  equal;  not  even;  inferior;  par- 
tial; di  s  proportioned ;  not  regular;  not  just 

Un-e'qual-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  equalled.  [Boyle.] 

Un-ef-quaWeA,  (-kwdld)  a.  Unparalleled. 

Un-e'-ywal-ly,  ad.  Not  equally,  not  justly. 

Un-e'-f i/al-ness,  f.  Inequality.  [Temple.] 

UN-KQ'-r/i-T^-Bi.E,  (-Sck'-wi-ta-bl,  76,  92,  101) 
a.  Not  impartial,  not  just 

UN'-K-Qm\"-ocAW,  188:  a.  Not  equivocal. 

Un'-e-9«iv"-o-cal-ly,  ad.  Without  doubt. 

Un-br'-rinq,  a.  Committing  no  mistake ;  certain. 

Uli-er'-ring-ly,  ad.  Without  mistake. 

Uner'-ra-ble,  a.  Infallible.  [1616.] 

Un-er'-ra-ble-ness,  *.  Infallibility. 

Un'-bs-chbw"'-.4-ble,  110:  a.  Inevitable,  [Carew.] 

Un'-es-sayed",  a.  Unattempted. 

UN'-Ea-sEN^-n^L,  (-gh'al,  147)  a.  and  t.  Not 
essential;  void  of  real  being  :—s.  An  unessential  part. 

To  Un'-e-stab"-lish,  v.  a.  To  unfix.  [Milton.] 

Un'-e-t tab"-lish«*,  114:  a.  Not  established. 

Un-b'-vbh,  114  :  a.  Not  even ;  not  equal. 

Un-e'-ven-ly,  ad.  In  an  uneven  manner. 

Un-e'-voi-ness,  #.  Uneven  surface  ;  turbulence. 

UN-BV/-I-T-i-BLB,  a.  Inevitable.  [Sidney.] 

UN'-EX-ACT^-Sgz-ackt',  154)  a.  Inexact.  [1765.] 

Un'-eap-actf'-ed,  a.  Not  taken  by  force. 

Un'-ejc-am"-pled,  (-Sgz-W-pld,  154,  101)  o. 
Not  known  by  precedent  or  example. 

Un'-bjc-c  kp"-t2on-^-b  le,  (-^cks-s^p'-ah  u  n*d-bl , 
188,  89, 101)  a.  Not  liable  to  any  objection. 

U  n'-b  jc-cog'/-i-t^-ble,  (-Scks-cod'-gi-t^-bl ,  188, 
101)  a.  Not  to  be  found  out.  [Ralegh.] 

UN'-Br-Cu"-S^-BI.E,  188 :  a.  Inexcusable.  [More.J 

Un'-ex-bhpt",  (-«gz-*mt',  154,  157)  a.  Not 
exempt. 


Un-dv'-IU-BLE,  a.  Not  durable.  [1661.] 

Tho  tig*  s  is  msd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  bare  so  krsgalarity  of  soomL 

CcMtnotU*:  mtsh-un,  t.  e,  mum*,  165 :  vizh*un>  t.  e.  virion,  165 :  (tin,  166 
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th*o,  166. 


UN-F 


UN-,  in  the  tense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

UN-BX/-ER-CISBD,(-$cks'-«-CHMd,  188,  151,  114) 

a.  Not  practised,  not  experienced. 
Uii-By-oR-cisBD,  (-ecks'-iwr-clztd,    188,   38) 

a.  Not  cast  oat  by  exorcism. 


<>»  raw"  >une»i  i-»pmoa  cereo;  un  emoua  tea;  un- 
emphaf'ie;  Unemployed" ;  U^enchantfed;  Un'encum"- 
bered;  Un' endowed" ;  Un'enduf'ring ;  Un' engaged",  Un'- 
enga"ging;  Un' enjoyed",  Un'enjoy"ing;  Tin' enlight- 
ened; Un'enslaved" ;  Unen"terprf$ing ;  Un'entertain"- 
ing,  Un'eutertain"ingneu ;  Un' enthralled" ;  Un'erad"- 
icahle;  Un0 espied"-,  Un'exag" aerated,  Un' exaggerating; 
Un'exam"ined.  Un'exam"inablet  Un'exam"ining ;  Un'ex- 
ci"ted;  Unexecuted;  Unex'emplary ;  Un'exnaus"ted; 
Un'exis"tent;  Un' expand"' ed ;  &<$.  (See  the  leadinir 
note.)  * 

UNEXPECTED,  un/-«ck8-p«ck"-t«d,  188:  a. 
(See  Un.)  Not  expected,  sadden,  not  provided  against. 

Un'-ex-pect"-ed-ly,  ad.  Suddenly. 

Un'-eap-pectf' -ed-ness,  *.  Suddenness. 

Un'-e#-peo-ta"-/ion,  *.  Want  of  foresight. 

Un'-bx-pb"-di-bnt,  a.  Inexpedient  [Milton.] 

Un'-bx-Pb"-RI-bnced,  (-Snst)  a.  Inexperienced. 

Un'-bx-pbrt",   188:  a.  Wanting  skill,  inexpert. 

Un'-bx-pired",  188,  114:  a.  Not  ended. 

Un'-bx-plainbd",  188,  114:  a.  Not  explained. 

Un'-e#-plain"-a-ble,  a.  Inexpucable. 

Un'-bx-prbssbb",  (-pr&rt,  114)  a.  Not  expressed. 

Un'-ear-pres'-si-ble,  a.  Inexpressible.  [Tillotaon.] 

Un'-€j>pre8"-8i've,  105:  a.  Not  having  the  power 
of  expressing;  less  properly,  though  frequently  in  old 
poets,  inexpressible. 

Un'-ex-ti^ct",  188,  158 :  a.  Inextinct. 

Un'-ex-Un/'-ginshed,  (-gwiaht)  a.  Not  extinguished. 

Un'-ea>ti*"-g*rieh-a-b1e,  a.  Inextinguishable. 

Un-fail'-ino,  a.  Not  failing,  certain. 

Un-fail'-a-blf,  a.  That  cannot  fail.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Un-fair',  a.  Not  fair,  not  open,  not  honest. 

Un-fairMy,  ad.  Not  fairly,  unjustly. 

Un-fairAnesi,  t.  Unfair  dealing. 

Un-vaith'-vul,  117:  a.  Not  faithful. 

Un-faiM'-fol-ly,  ad.  PerOdiously. 

Un-fai/A'-f«l-nes8, ».  Unfaithful  conduct. 

Un'-f^-mil^-wr,  (-yar,  146,  34)  a.  Not  familiar. 

Un'-fo-mil'-t-ar/'-t-tg,  84  :  ».  Want  of  famUiarity. 

Un-pash'-IONED,  (-und,  114)  a.  Having  no  re- 
gular form ;  not  modified  by  art. 

Un-fath'-ion-o-ble,  a.  Without  regular  or  propcT 
form,  CShaks.;]  in  the  usual  sense,  not  modish. 

Un-fasn'-ion-a-bly,  ad.  Not  according  to  fashion. 

Un-fash'-ion-a- bigness,  *.  Deviation  from  the  mode. 

Un-fast',  1 1  :  a.  Not  fast,  not  safe. 

To  Un-fas'-feu,  (-iaV-*n,  156,  114)  v.  a.  To 
loose,  to  unfix,  to  unbind. 

Un-fath'-ohed,  (-fSth'-omd,  114)  a.  Not  fa- 
thomed. 

Un-fatii'-om-o-blf,  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed. 

Un-fath'-om-a-bly,  ad*  So  as  not  to  be  sounded. 

Un-fatii'-om-a-ble-neftS,  *.  State  of  being  un- 
fathomable. 

UN-FA'-vor/R-^i-BLB,  a.  Not  kind,  not  approving. 

Un-fa'-vour-a-bly,  ad.  Unpropitiously. 

Un-fa'-Vot/r-a-blc-neM,  ».  State  of  being  unfa- 
vourable. 

Un-fba'-SI-bljb,  f-ii-bl,   151)  o.  Impracticable. 

[South.] 
Uw-FBA'-rr/RBD,   (-tirtd,  147)  a.  Wanting  regu- 

iarity  of  features. 

Tbsrthi 


UN-F 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-fbbi/,  a.  Not  feed,  without  a  fee. 
Un-febiZ-ino,  a.  Insensible,  crueL 
Un-feel'-iDg-ly,  ad.  In  an  unfeeling  i 
Un-feel'-ing-ness, ».  InsensibUity. 
Un-felt',  a.  Not  felt,  not  perceived. 
To  Un-fbncb',  i?.  a.  To  strip  of  fence. 
Un-fenced*,  143:  a.  Unfortified;  defenceless. 
Un-pek'~t/j.x,  105  :  a.  Infertile. 
To  Un-fbt'-tbr,  v.  a.  To  unchain. 
Un-fet'-tered,  114:  o.  Not  restrained. 
Un-fio'-urbd,  114:  a.  Representing  no  animal  fcna. 
Un-firm',  35 :  a.  Weak  as  applied  to  things ;  net 

stable :  Shakspeara  uses  it  for  infirm. 
Un-firm'-neM,  *.  Instability. 
Un-fit/,o.  Not  fit;  improper;  imqualifled. 
To  Un-fiY,  v.  a.  To  disqualify. 
Un-fitMy,a<£  Not  properly,  not  suitably. 
Un-fit'-ness,  «.  Want  of  fitness;  impropriety. 
Un-fitf-ting,  a.  Not  proper. 
7b  Un-fix*,  188 :  v.  a.  To  loosen  ;  to  make  fluid. 
UlJ-flircf,(-fickst,  143)  a.  Erratic ;  not  determined. 
Un-fiy. ed-ness,  «.  State  of  being  unfixed. 
Un-fledo*!/,  114:  a.  Not  fledged;  immature. 
UN-FLESHEl/jC-ne'sht,  1 43)  a.  Not  seasoned  to  blood. 
To  Un-foij/,  (-fo\ild,    116)   v.  a.  To  spread;  to 

discover ;  to  display ;  to  tell;  to  release  from  a  fold. 
To  Un-fool',  v.  a.  To  restore  from  folly.  [Shaks.] 
Un-forced',  (-fo'urst,  130,  143)  a.  Not  forced. 
Un-tW-ci'-bl*,  a.  Wanting  force.  [Hooker  1 
UN'-FORB-SEE"-^-BL£,a.  Not  to  be  foreseen.  [Sooth.] 
Un-forb'-skinn£d,  a.  Circumcised.  [MUton.] 

;  Un'exnem"ske; 
,  Unfa-ding.  Ta- 
UnJkTlowed;  Un- 

^■-•.■•nyi   vw^fi.  wot.  <.w,  \y.mftm  »•*■«  »   t/R /(UUB0O     J    LB* 

fauTty;  Unf of  toured;  Unftared';  Unfeatk'ered;  Unfid*; 
Un/eignedr,  Unfeign1 'edly ;  Unfet lowed;  Unfitial;  Un- 
finished; UnHafaing;  Unfiaftered,  Unfiatienmm ;  Un- 
flinching; Unfitted';  UrJf/brbearfring;  Vn'fortir.  or 
Un'fyrbid"demt  Un'fvrbi&denneu ;  Un'fireho"** ; 
Un1  foreknown";  Unforeseen";  Un'/arefldT ;  Un'/nre- 
toarned";  Unfor'feited;  Un'fitrgi^'ea,  Un'Jnrgnrin§; 
Un' forgot',  or  Un'forgot'ten ;  Unformed' ;  uJfart*"**; 
Unfbr'Bfied;  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNFORTUNATE=sun-for'-ti-nAtc,    147:   a. 
(See  Un-.)  Not  successful,  not  prosperous;  unhappy. 

Un-forMu-nate-ly,  147:  ad.  Unhappily. 

Un-for/-/u-nate-Dess,  #.  ui  fortune. 

Un-founiAbd,  a.  Without  foundation  ;    not  being 
yet  founded. 

To  Un-framb/,  v.  a.  To  destroy  the  frame  of.  [Barks.] 

Un-f rained',  114  :  a.  Not  formed,  not  fashioned. 

Un-fra'-ma-blf,  a.  Not  to  be  moulded.  [Hooker. 

Un-frk'-qf/bnt,  188  :  a.  Uncommon. 

Un-fre'-otfent-ly,  ad.  Not  often. 

7b  Un'-fre-oKent",  v.  a.  To  leave,  [PhOip«0 

Un'-fre-7«ent"-ed,  a.  Barely  visited. 

Un-fui'-^-bl-E,  a.  Not  easily  crumbled. 

Un-frieni/-bd,    (-fr€nd'-«d,  120).  a. 
friends. 

Un-fnVnd'-ly,  a.  Not  friendly,  not  kind. 

Un-fri<rnd'-li-ness,  #.  Want  of  kindness. 

To  Un-frock',  v.  a.  To  divest  [Milton.] 

Un-fro'-zbn,  114:  o.  Not  frozen. 

UN-FRr/XT,-Fr/L,  109, 117 :  a.  Not  fruitful ; 
not  fructiferous:  hence  Unfruit'fklmeu. 

UN'-Fr/L-FILI^D",  117,  114: 


Fowfh:  gatt'-w^ 
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UN-G 


UN-H 


UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-FUMEi/,    114:  a.    Not   having  expended  their 

fura««.— fresh.  [Far.  Lost,  book  v.,  line  349.] 
To  Un-furj/,  v.  a.  To  unfold,  to  open. 
To  Un-fur'-nish,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  leave  naked. 
Un-fur'-nifth*<£,  (-uisht,  143)  a.  Not  furnished. 
Un-fusbi/,  (-fuztd,  151)  a.  Not  fused. 
Un-fu'-sr-Me,  a.  That  cannot  be  melted. 
Un-GAIn'-J-BM?,  a.  Not  to  be  gained.  [Pierce,  1661.] 
Un~gain'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Unprofitable.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
49*  Other  compounds  are  Un/os'tered;  VnJ ought;  Un- 

fomlefi  Unfouruf;  Unfru'gal;  Unfunded;  &c 
UNGAINLY,  un-gain'-ty,   a.    (See  Un-.)  Not 

dexterons,  clumsy,  awkward:  Ungain',  which  is  to  be 

found  in  the  same  sense,  and  which,  according  to 

Johnson,  was  the  colloquial  word,  is   obsolete:    iu 

another  sense,  now  obsolete,  vain. 
Un-g^llbd',  f-gtwld,  1 12)  a,  Unwounded. 
Un-obn"-br-a'-tbd,  a.  Unbegotten. 
Untgen"-er-a'~t<ve>  105 :  a.  Begetting  nothing. 
Un-obn'-br-OPS,  a.  Not   generous;  not  noble  in 

condition  or  mind ;  ignominious. 
Un-gen'-er-oim-ly,  ad.  Not  generously. 
Un-gb/-NI--4L,  90 :  a.  Not  favourable  to  nature  or 

growth. 
Ungbntebl,  &C. — See  under  the  next  word. 
Un-gen'-tle,  a.  Not  gentle ;  harsh,  rude. 
Up-gen'-tly,  ad.  Harshly ;  rudely. 
Un-gen'-tlf-nesg,  *.'  Rudeness;  iucivility. 
Un-gen'-tle-maD-Jy,  a.  Not  becoming  a  gentleman : 

so  also  Ungentlemanlike. 
Un'-gen-teeK',  a.  Not  genteel;  rude. 
Un'-gen-teel"-ly,  ad.  With  ill  breeding. 
Un'-ge-o-met"-ri-c^l,   a.    Not   agreeable  to   the 

rules  of  geometry.  [Cheyne.] 
Un-Ght'-ed,  (-guSft'-e'd,  77)  a.  Not  gifted  in  mind. 
UN-Oiuy-ED,  (-g\Lild'-£d,    77)  a.  Not  gilded  or 

overlaid  with  gold :  Ungilt  is  the  same. 
To  Un-gjrd',  (-guerd,  77,  35)  v.  a.  To  loose  from 

a  girdle  or  baud. 
Un -airt',  a.  Loosely  dressed. 

Un-G1v'-ing,  (-g\xlv'-ing,  77)  a.  Not  bringing  gilts. 
To  Un-glove*,  (-gluv.  107)  v.  a.  To  remove  the 

glove  from :  Un-gloted",  (a.)  not  gloved. 
To  UN-guns',  109 :  t?.  a.  To  loose  from  glue. 
To  Un-goi/,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  divinity. 
Un-god'-ly,  a.   Impious ;  wicked. 
Un-god'-W-ly,  ad.  Impiously;  wickedly. 
Un-god'-b-neas,  S.  Impiety  ;  wickedness. 
Un-got'-erned,     116,    114:    a.    Being    without 

government,  unbridled,  licentious. 
Un-gov'-ern-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  ruled  ;  wild. 
Un-gov'-ern-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ruled. 
Un-grace'-fpj.,  117:  a.  Wanting  elegance. 
Un-grace'-fttl-ly,  ad.  Awkwardly,  inelegantly. 
Uli-grace'-M-nes8,  *.  Inelegance. 
Un-gra'-ciofs,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Wicked,  odious ; 

offensive,  unpleasing ;  unacceptable. 
Un-gra'-c»0tf8-ly,  ad.  In  an  ungracious  manner. 
Un'-gram-mat/'-I-c^  i.,  a.  Not  according  to  grammar. 
Un'-gram-mat"-i-Cfll-ly,  ad.  With  bad  grammar. 
Un-gratb/,  a.  and  *.  Displeasing ; — s .  An  instate. 

CObs] 
Un-grate'-ful,  117:  a.  Not  grateful. 
Un-grate'-ft/l-ly,  ad.  With  ingratitude. 
Un-grate'-fttl-ness,  s.  Ingratitude. 
UN-aRAVE/-i.r,  ad.  Without  seriousness. 
Un-GROUNj/-bd,  a.  Having  no  foundation. 


UN-,  in  the  sense  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Undo 


Un-ground'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  ground. 

UN-GRUiV-aiNO,  a.  Not  grudging. 

Un-grud'-ging-ly,  ad.  With  ill  will. 

Un-gitariZ-ed,  (-g'ar'-dSd,  121,  77) 
fended;  careless, negligent. 

Un-g«ard'-ed-ly,  ad.  For  want  of  guard. 

JST*  other  compounds  are  Ungar'risoned;  Ungar'tered; 
Unglnzed' ;  Uuglo'rijied;  Unanred* ;  Unnorgea ;  IJagU', 
or  lingo? ten;  Ungranfed;  Ungratijied;  &c.  (Seetho 
leadingnote.) 

UNGUENT.— See  with  Unetion,  &c. 

UNGUICULAR,  un-evrtck'-u-lar,  146:  a. 
(This  is  no  compound  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  As  a  nail  \ 
of  the  length  of  the  human  nail.  [Botany.] 


Un-gaic'-u-late,      1  m 
W  * 


Having  claws. 
A  hoof-shaped  section  of  a 


Not 


Un-gwic'-u-la-tedj 

Un'-gu-la,  158:    #. 
cylinder. 

Un'-gu-late,  a.  Shaped  like  a  hoot 

UNGUILTY,    un-gutl'-t&j,  a.    (See  Un.) 
guilty ;  not  stained  with  guilt. 

Un-hab'-I-t^-ble,  a.  Uninhabitaole.  [Ray.] 

Un-ualb7,  a.  Not  sound,  not  healthy.   [1653.] 

To  Un-hai/-loif,  7 :  v.  a.  To  profane. 

To  Un-hani/,  v.  a.  To  let  go. 

Un-han'-dled,  114:  a.  Not  touched. 

Un-hani/-somb,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Ungraceful,  un- 
fair;  impolite;  illiberal,  disingenuous. 

Un-hand'-aome-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhandsome  manner. 

Un-hand'-some-ne8S,  *.  Want  of  beauty  ;  unfair- 
ness; incivility;  illiberally. 

UNrHAmy-r,  a.  Not  handy,  not  dexterous. 

Un-hand'-t-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner. 

To  Un-hang',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hangings. 

Un-hangfd7,  (-h&Dgd)  a.  Not  hung  on  a  gallows. 

Unhap7,  Unhap'mbd. — See  with  Unhappy. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  Unattested';  Ungues? -like; 
UnguVded;  Unhnbifuated ;  Unhackedf;  Unhack'nud; 
Sec.  (See  the  leading  note) 

UN  HAPPY, un-hip'-p£\j,a.  Unfortunate, wretched, 
calamitous,  distressed ;  unlucky ;  in  obsolete  senses, 
mischievous,  irregular. 

Un-hap'-pi-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhappy  manner. 

Un-hap'-pi'-ness,  *.  Misery-,  infelicity. 

Un-har/,  s.  IU  luck,  ill  fortune.  [Spenser.] 

Un-hap'-ptVd,  114:  a.  Made  unhappy.  [Shaks.] 

To  Un-har'-boctr,  120  :  v.  a.  To  drive  from  shelter. 

Un-harZ-boiirerl,  a.  Not  sheltered;  in  Milton,  af- 
fording no  harbour  or  shelter. 

Un-har'-df,  a.  Not  hardy,  timorous. 

Un-harmed',  a.  Not  injured,  unhurt.  * 

Un-harm'-fal,  117:  a.  Harmless,  innoxious. 

CJN'-HAR-Mo"-NI-otrs,  a.  Inharmonious.  [Swift] 

To  Un-har'-kess,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  harness ; 
formerly,  to  divest  of  armour. 

To  UN-HEJr/,  (-hSd,  120)  v.  a.  To  take  off  the 
top,  as  of  a  cask. 

Ux-HEAhTR'-vuL,  (-hSltt'-fSol,  120,  117)  a.  Not 
healthful,  morbid,  unwholesome. 

Un-hralM'-y,  105:  a.  Not  healthy. 

Un-htfal/A'-i-ly,  ad.   Unwholesomely. 

Un-lieal/A'-i-ness,  s.  State  of  being  unhealthy. 

UN-REvlRry,  (-herd,  131)  a.  Not  heard;  not  vouch- 
safed an  audience:  Unheard-of,  obscure;  unpre- 
cedented. 

To  Un-he^rt7,  (-hart,  131)  v.  a.  To  depress. 
[Shaks.] 

UN-HEBry-BD,  a.  Not  heeded,  disregarded, 

Un-heed'-ing,  a.  Not  heeding,  negligent. 


The  »lgn  =  i«  us«d  after  modes  of  »peB&jc  that  haT«  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Contonanf :  mt»h-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  ytzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttln,  166 :  ten,  1 66. 
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UN-I 

UN-,  in  the  tense  of  not,  form*  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-heed'-firi,  117:  a.  Not  caution*.  [B.  and  FL] 
Un-heed'-y,  a.  Precipitate,  sudden.  [Speneer.] 
To  Un-hble',  v.  a.  To  uncover. 
Un-hrlpei/,  143  :  a.  Unassisted. 
Un-help'-firi,  117:  a.  Giving  no  assistance. 
Un-hes"-i-ta'-tinq,  (-h*x"4-ta'-tfns,  151)  a. 

Not  hesitating,  prompt :  hence,  Unhesitatingly. 
Un-hiW-bound,  o.  Lax  of  maw.  [Milton.] 
71  Un-hinoe',  ».  a.  To  take  from  the   hinges;  to 

displace,  to  unflx ;  to  disorder. 
To  Un-hoarj/,  v.  o.  To  steal  from  a  hoard. 
Ulf-Ho'-i.r,  a.  Profane;  impious,  wicked. 
Un-boMi-ness,  ».  Impiety,  wickedness. 
Un-hoV-ebT,  56 :  a.  Dishonest.  [B.  and  FL] 
To  Un-hook',  118:  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  hook. 
7b  Un-hoof',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  hoops. 
Un-hopei/,    143:    a.    Not  hoped;    not  expected: 

Unhoped  far  is  the  full  phrase. 
Un-liope'-ful,  117:  a.  Not  hopeful. 
To  Un-hor8e',  153  :  v.  a.  To  throw  from  a  hone. 
Un-hos'-pI-t^-blb,  a.  Inhospitable. 
Un-hos'-tilb,  105 :  «.  Not  hostile :  Philips  usee  it 

to  signify  not  pertaining  to  a  public  enemy. 
To  Un-hous*',  (-h->wi,  137)  v,a.  To  deprive  of 

shelter.  " 

Un-hoiwed',  a.  Houseless,  homeless. 
Un-hou'-sbljjd,  (-how'-iSId,  151)  a.  Not  having 
received  the  sacrament:  see  Host  (a  sacrament)  and 
its  relations.  [ShaksJ 
Un-hu'-imn,  a.  Inhuman.  [South.] 
Un-hurt/,  a.  Not  hurt 
Un-hurf-fol,  117:  a.  Harmless;  innoxious. 
Un-huif-fwl-ly,  ad.  Harmlessly. 
Un-hu8KE2/,  143:  a.  Having  quitted  the  husk. 
s)§T"  Other  compounds  are   Unhar'ateed;  Unhar'dened; 
Unhatcheif;  Unhax'arded;  Unheafed;  Unhedged*  i  Un- 
hewn'; Unhindered;  Unhon'oured;    V n hum' bled ;    Un- 
huS banded;  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNKAPSULAR,  UNICORN.— See  under  Unit 
UN1DEAL—  un'-i-de"-al,  (see  Un-,)a.  Not  ideal. 
UNIFLOROUS,   UNIFORM,  Ac,    UNIGE- 
MTURE,  &c,    UNILABIATE,  UNILA- 
TERAL, UN1L1TERAL,  UNILOCULAR, 
UNION,       UNIRAD1ATBD,      UNISON, 
UNISONANT,  &c— See  under  Unit 
UNIMAGINABLE,  un'4-m«d"-g£-na-bl,  101 : 

a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  to  be  imagined. 
Uii'-i-ma£"-i-na-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  Imagined. 
Un-im'-i-t^-BL-E,  a.  Inimitable.  [Burnet] 
Un'-im-mob/'-iml,  a.  Not  immortal 
Un'-im-pairud",  114:  a.  Not  impaired. 
LV-im-pair"-<J-blr,  a.  Not  liable  ta  waste. 
Un'-im-pa  s"-sjonbd,    (-pftsh'-und,    147,    114) 

a.    Free  from  passion  ;  innoceut ;  quirt,  calm. 
Un'-im-peached",  114,  143 :  a.  Not  impeached. 
Un'-im-peach"-a-bU,  a.  Not  to  be  impeached. 
Un'-im-por^-t^nt,  a.  (See  Important,  &c.)  Not  mo- 
mentous :  Pope,  in  his  Letters,  uses  it  to  signify  not 
assuming  airs  of  dignity. 
Un'-im-por"-ting,  a.  Not  being  of  importance. 
Un'-im-po^-sino,  (-zing,  151)  a.  Not  imposing: 

Thomson  uses  it  for  not  obligatory. 
Un'-im-provkd",  (-proovd,  107, 114)  a.  Not  im- 
proved |  not  taught ;  in  old  authors,  not  disproved. 
Uli'-im-pro"-ving,  a.  Not  improving. 
Un'-im-pro"-va-bl«»,   a.  Not  capable  of  improve, 
ment:  hence,  Un'imprd'wbtenets. 

The  tchemtt  entire,  and  too  principle*  to  m£I 

Vowtkt  gife'-wiv  chiy-man:  pd-plT:  l£w 
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UNI 

UN-,  in  the  tense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjexxisr 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  Inserted. 


Un'-in-cubas^-BIJB,  a.  Admitting  no  i 

Un'-IN-DIf"-FKB-ENT,  a.  Not  indifferent,  porta! 

Un'-in-dus^-tri-ous,  120 :  a.  Not  industrion*. 

Un'-in-fowlEd",  a.  Untaught ;  onanimaird 

Un'-in-form"-ing,  a.  Uninstracthre. 

UN,-iN-aB/'-Ni-ora,  90,  120  :  a.  Not  ii 

Un'-in-oen^-u-ous,  92 :  a.  Not  ingena 

Un'-im-uab'/-7-TKD,  a.  Not  inhabited. 

Un'-in-hab"-i-ta-bUf,  a.     Not  inhabitable:  Wsea 
Un'inhab"itableneu. 

Un-in'-j  trBKD,  109,  114  :  a.  Not  injured. 

UN/-iN-QPia"-j-T7TB,  (-kwli^iv,  151, 105)  ft 
Not  inquisitive. 

Un/-in-8TRUCT//-rd,  a.  Not  taught. 

Un/-in-struc"-tivb,  105  :  o.  Not  instructive. 

Uh/-in-trl/'-i.2-obnt,  o.  Not  intelligent 

Un'-in-tel"-li-gt-bU,  o.  Not  intelligible. 

Un'-in-telMi-g?-bil»-i-ty,  84,  105:  #.  Quality  of 
being  unintelligible :   UmintelUgibleneis  is  less  ued. 

UN,-iN-iBN/'-riON-.4L,  89:  a.  Not  intentional. 

Un'-irj-ten"-/wii-al-ly,  ad.  Without  design. 

U^^'-IN-TKB-KS«.EI/,,  (-&t,  143)  a.  UnintererieA 
[Dryden.] 

Un'-in-ter-est"-ed,  a.  Not  having  interest. 

Un'-in-ter-esV'-ing,  a.  Exciting  no  interest. 

Un/-in-ter-mit"-tbd,  a.  Not  intermitted. 

Un'-in-teT-nrit"-ting,  a.  Continuing. 

Un'-in-teT-rait"-t"mg-ly,  ad.  Continually. 

Un'-in-Ur-mi«"-«*on,  (-mlah'-un,  147)  *.  Ab- 
sence  of  intermission. 

Un'-in-ter-hupi"-ed,  a.  Not  interrupted. 

Un'-iu-ter-rupt^-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  Interruption. 

Un'-in-vkst^-i-o^-blE,  a.  That  cannot  be  inves- 
tigated. [Ray.] 

$&r  Other  compounds  are  IWinuufin+d;  Uwfmbmmf; 
Un'impf'ded;  Un'mpUTred;  Un'mporUnedT :  U*'m- 
pref'give;  Un'i*c*m'fbered;  IVwdser'ed;  Un'itim  asT; 
Vn'infecf'ed.  Un'infeiTtioui;  Un'tn/tamedT \  Vn'taJ^mT- 
mable;  Unin'Jluenctd;  Un'imf'iated;  Um'mtcrilff: 
Un'insptrsd' ;  Uninsulated;  f ViwaresT ;  Un'mtmdTei; 
Un'infermiaetf' ;  Un'inter^prtied;  Un* intrenched* ;  Un- 
in'tricated;  Un'introducedr;  Un'mmred";  Un'intenf  ed ; 
Un'invesf'ed;  &c  (See  the  Wading  note.) 

UNION,  UNIQUE,  UNISON.— See  with  Unit. 

UNlT=u/-ntt,  i.  One,  the  root  of  numbers ;  it  was 
the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  James  I. 

•"$"*  The  words  which  constitute  this  class  are  no  eass- 
yoouds  of  the  prefix  Un-. 

U  -Di-ty,  1 05  :  t.  State  of  being  ene,  oneness ;  con- 
cord, agreement;  concurrence  into  one;  uniformity ; 
that  quality  in  any  work  of  art  which  consists  in  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  parts  to  one  general 
design  or  effect. 

U'-nt-ta"-ri-an,  90 :  #.  and  a.  A  Christian  seetarj 

who,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarians,  believes  in  aad 

worships  one  God  in  one  person:  it  is  a  more  general 

term  than  Socinian  >—adf.  Pertaining  to  Unitarians. 

U'-ni-ta^-h-a-nism,   158 :  t.  The  principles  of  » 

Unitarian. 
U-viquE',  (A-neke,',  104,  76,  146)  a.  Sale,  wiih. 
out  an  equal ;  without  another  of  the  same  kind  knows 
to  exist  [French.] 
U'-ni-on,  (u'-D^-dnerunt'-yun,  146)  *.  The  act 
of  joining  two  or  more  so  as  to  make  them  cne ;  en- 
cord,  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests  ;  formerly,  a 
penrl. 
To  U-nitb',  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  join  two  or  more  into 
one  ;  to  make  to  agree ;  to  make  to  adhere }  to  join: 
—not.  To  concur;  to  act  in  concert;  to  coalesce;  ta 
grow  into  one. 
U-ni'-ted-l^,  ad.  With  union  ;  mm  to  Join. 

i  the  number*  refer,  praceaa  the  Dictionary. 

good :  j'G&>  ut.jnu,  55 :  a*  c,  x,  &&  swsntr,  171. 


UNI 

U-ni'-tcr,36:  t.  He  or  that  which  unites. 

U-Dl'-taVe,  105:  a.  That  unites.  [Disused.] 

U-nif'-ion,  (-nlsh'-un,  95)  *.  Act  or  power  of 
uniting,  conjunction.  [Little  used.] 

U-nan'-i-moits,  120:  a.  Being  of  one  mind; 
agreeing  In  design  or  opinion. 

U-naB'-t-motis-ly,  ad.  With  one  mind. 

U-nan'-i-moirs-neM,  *.  Unanimity. 

U/-na-nim"H-ty,  #.  State  of  being  unanimous. 

U/-NJ-CAP/r-&u-LJR,  a.  Having  one  capsule  to  each 
flower,  as  a  pericarp.  [Bot] 

U'-m-CORif,  t.  An  animal  with  one  horn. 

U"-n<-cor/-nou8,  a.  Having  but  one  horn. 

U^-NJ-FLcZ-ttors,  a.  Having  but  one  flower. 

U'-NI- FORM,  a.  and  #.  Having  always  the  same  form 
or  manner,  not  variable:  consistent  with  itself;  con' 
sonant;  conformable;  having  the  same  degree  or 
state:— *.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  by  which  persons 
are  purposely  assimilated  who  belong  to  the  same 
regiment,  company,  or  service  of  any  description. 

U'-ni-form-ly,  act  In  a  uniform  manner. 

U/-lw-fornv"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  State  of  being  uni- 
form ;  conformity  to  one  pattern. 

U/-N/-aKN/,-iJTUB»,  147 :  t.  State  of  being  the 
only  begotten. 

U-ni^-e-nwa,  (&-n¥d'-g£-nui,  87,  120)  a.  Of 
one  kind,  of  the  same  genus. 

U/-W-la"-bJ-atk,  a.  Having  one  lip  only,  as  a 
corolla.  [Bot] 

U'-N7-lat"-uk4L,  a.  Having  but  one  side. 

U/-ni-lit/,-eb^IL,  a.  Consisting  but  of  one  letter. 

U'-i«j-L0c"-u-L4R,a.  Having  but  one  cell. 

U-wry-^-BOtrs,  87  :  a.  Producing  one  at  a  birth. 

U/-NJ-ka"-di-a'-tkd,  a.  Having  one  ray. 

U'-nj-sow,  (u'-n4-z5n,  18)  «.  and  a.  Sameness  or 
coincidence  of  sound ;  a  single  unvaried  note :  In 
unison,  in  harmony  :—adj.  [Milton.]  Sounding  alone. 

U-nis'-o-nant,  («  aspirate)  eu  Being  hi  unison. 

U-nta'-o-nance,  «.  Accordance  of  sounds. 

U-niY-o-noiig,  a.  Unisenant 

Unit,  &c— See  highor  in  the  class. 

U'-ni-valvk,  189:  a.  and  s.  Having  one  valve 
only :— *.  A  shell  bavin*  one  valve  only. 

U'-nt-val"-vu-larya.  Univalve. 

U/-NI-yer"-8^l,  a.  and  s.  Whole,  all,  general,  ex- 
tending to  all,  total ;  not  particular,  comprising  all 
particulars :— *.  A  general  proposition  including  a  cer- 
tain class  or  extent  of  particulars;  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
the  whole,  the  universe. 

U'-ni-ver"-sa-list,  $.  One  who  affects  to  understand 
all  particulars  j  also  one  who  believes  that  all  men 
will  be  saved;  which  doctrine  is  called  Universalis*. 

U'-nt-ver"-sal-ly,  ad.  Throughout  the  whole,  without 
exception. 

U'-m-ver-8al"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  Generality,  exten- 
sion te  the  whole:  U'niver''sal*ess  is  less  used. 

U'-NJ-VERSE,  i.  The  general  system  of  things,  the 
whole  creation;  sometimes,  the  world. 

U/-NJ-VKR/'-s/-Tr,  84:  #.  Originally,  any  commu- 
nity or  corporation ;  at  present,  a  school  or  place  of 
learning  where  all  the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught 
and  learned  :  in  old  authors,  the  universe. 

U-hiv'-o-c^i,  87  :  a.  Having  one  meaning;  certain, 
regular,  pursuing  one  tenor :  in  music,  univocal  con- 
cords are  the  octave  and  its  recurrences  above  and 
below. 

U-niy'-o-cal-ly,  ad.  In  ono  term,  in  one  sense. 

ll'-nt-vo-ca^-fion,  89  :  *.  Agreement  of  name  and 
meaning. 

$&>  Here  end  the  words  classed  under  Unit,  which  are 
distinct  from  the  compounds  of  the  prefix  Un-. 

ThCtigD 

Consonant*:  mish-un, 
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UN-L 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

UNJEALOUS,  un-jai'-ug,  120:  a.  (See  Un-.) 
Not  jealous,  not  suspiciously  fearful.  [Clarendon] 

To  Un-joint7,  v.  o.  To  disjoint.  [Fuller.] 

Un-joint'-ed,  a.  Having  no  joints ;  disjoined. 

UNVOTf'-oirs,  120:  a.  Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 

Un-joy'-fwl,  117:  a.  Not  joyful,  sad.  [Tatler.] 

UiwpsV,  a.  Not  just,  wrongful,  iniquitous. 

Un-jusV-ly,  ad.  Wrongfully. 

Un-jus'-ti-ned,  114:  a.  Not  justified. 

Un-jus'-ti-fl^-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  justified. 

Un-jus,-ti-flv-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  justified. 

Uo-jutZ-ti-fi^-a-ble-uegf,  #.  Quality  of  not  being 
justifiable. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  Unjvdged',  &c.  (See  the  lead- 
ingnote.)  J^  K 

UNKED,  ungMcSd,  14  :  a.  (A  corruption  of  Un- 
couth.) Unusual, odd, strange;  lonely, solitary.  [Obs. 

or  local.] 

UNKEMBED,  un-k$md',)  157:  a.  (See  Un.) 
U  N  K  EMT,  u ri-ktmV,  j  Uncombed ;      unpo 

lbhed :  it  is  also  spelled  Unkemmed.  [Obs.] 
To  Un-kbk'-nel,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  the  hole. 
Un-kent7,  (for  Unkenned')  a.  Unknown.  [Obs.] 
Un-kInd*,  (-klntd,  115)  a.  Not  kind;  unnatural. 
Un-kind'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Unnatural ;  unfavourable, 

malignant:— adv.  With  unkindness;  unnaturally. 
Un-kind'-li-ness,  *.  Unfavourableness. 
Un-kind'-ness,  «.  Ill-will;  want  of  affection. 
To  Un-kino/,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 
Un-kingMy,  a.  Unbecoming  a  king. 

UN-*NiGHT/-Lr,  f-nite'-l&j,  157,  139,  162)  a. 
Unbecoming  a  knight,  base,  ignoble. 

To  Un-a-nit7,  157  :  v,  a.  To  unweave,  to  open. 

To  Un-jt.noip',  (-no,  157,  125)  v.  a.  To  cease  to 
know. 

Un-Anown',  a.  Not  known ;  uncalcnlated ;  not  sex- 
ually known ;  not  having  made  known. 

Un-Anow^-ing,  a.  Not  knowing,  with  ©/;  not  prac- 
tised, not  qualified. 

Un-AnotoMngrly,  ad.  Ignorantly,  without  knowledge. 

Un-la'-boitred,  120,  114:  a.  Not  produced  by 
labour;  not  cultivated  by  labour ;  spontaneous. 

Un'-l<»-bo"-ri-oa8,  90,  120  :  a.  Not  laborious. 

To  Un-lace',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  laces  ;  to  loose  a 
woman's  dress ;  to  divest  of  ornament;  at  sea,  to  take 
a  bonnet  from  a  sail. 

To  Un-ladb',  v.  a.  To  unload. 

Un-laii/,  a.  Not  placed;  not  laid,  as  a  ghost;  no 
laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 

To  Un-latch',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting  a  latch. 

Un-lav'-mh,  a.  Not  prodigal,  not  wasteful. 

Un-law'-pcx,  117:  a.  Not  lawful. 

Un-law'-fiil-ly,  am\  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law, 
illegitimately. 

Un-law'-fal-ness,  9.  Illegality;  illegitimacy. 

To  Un-le^rn',  (-lern,  131)  v,  a.  To  forget  or  dis- 
use after  having  learned. 

Un-leom'-ed,  a.  Ignorant,  not  informed. 

Un-l«»arn'-ed-ly,  ad.  Ignorantly,  grossly. 

Un-lfarn'-ed-ness,  «.  Want  of  learning. 

Un-le^v'-ened,  (-ISv'-vnd,  120,  114)  a.  Not 
raised  by  leaven. 

UN-i.Bi'-sr/RED,  (-le'-zh'oord,  103,  147)  a.  Not 
having  leisure,  [Milton;]  hence  Unlei'svredness,  which 
Boyle  uses. 

«sT*  Other  compounds  are  Unkeptf;  Unhisstff;  Unknot- 
ted; Un'lamentf'ed;  Uniard'ed;  Untaur'eUcd;  Unia*. 
ithed;  UnlecVured;  Unlenf ;  See.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
I*  uaed  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

e.  minion,  165:  vizh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165:  ttln,  166:  thSn,  166, 
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UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective-     UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  fbrma  a  toguimate  adjectr** 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted.  with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


not  eaairy 


Un-man'-age-a-bl* ,  a.  Not  manageable ; 

governed  ;  not  easily  wielded. 
Un-man'-nered,  114:  a..  Rude,  ancML 
Un-man'-ner-ly,  a.  Ill-bred,  not  civil. 
Un-man'-nrr-li-nesa,  t.  Ill  behaviour. 
To  Un-mar'-hf,  129,  105  :  v.  a.  To  divi 
Un-mar'-rird,  114:  a.  Not  married. 
Un-raar'-ri-a-blr,  a.  Not  marriageable.  [MtUon.] 
To  Un-mas'-cu-late,  p.  a.  To  emasculate,  [Fall**.) 
Uii-nW-cu-hne,  105:  a.  Effeminate.  [Milton.] 
To  Un-xask',  1 1  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strip  of  a  snas*  : 

to  lay  open:— neu.  To  put  off  the  mask :  " 


UNLESS=»un-lSss',  conj.  (This  is  no  compound 

of  Un.)  Dismiss,  except,  if  not}  supposing  that  not. 
UNLETTERED,  un-Utf-teTd,    114:   a.    (See 

Un-.)    Untaught;   unlearned:   hence  Unutttrtdneu, 

which  Waterhouse  uses. 
Uh'-li-bid"-i-nocs,  120:  a.  Not  lustfti]. 
Uh-UCKEd',    114,    143:    a.    Shapeless,   unformed, 

from  the  opinion  that  the  bear  licks  her  young  into 

shape ;  rough. 
UN-i.2GHT'-sOMB,(-lTt*'.8urn,  115, 107)  a.  Gloomy. 
Uk-mke',  a.  Not  like;  dissimilar,  improbable. 
Un-like'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Improbable  ;  not  promising 

a  particular  event:— adv.  Improbably. 
(Jn-ltke'-uess,  *.  Want  of  resemblance. 
Un-likeMi-hood,  118:1       _        ___ 
Un-likeM.-neas,  }  *  1-P"*"*** 

Un-i.iu'-BER,  a.  Unyielding.  [Wotton.] 
Un-i.im'-I-tkd,  a.  Not  limited;  undefined. 
Un-linV-i-ted-ly,ad.  Without  bounds. 
Un-lim'-t-ted-ness,  #.  State  of  being  unlimited. 
Un-linV-t-ta-ble,  a.  Illimitable.  [Locke] 
Un-lin'-b-^l,  90  :  a.  Not  liueal.  [Shaks.] 
To  Un-lijvk',  158 :  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  lluk. 
Un-livr'-lf,  a.  Dull,  not  lively. 
Un-ltve'-li-neas,  j.  Dulness.  [Milton:  prose.] 
To  Un-loai/.  v.  a.  To  remove  a  load  from. 
To  Un-lock',  v.  a.  To    unfasten   from  a  lock ;  to 

open :  Un- locked*,  not  lacked. 
UN-LOOKfiD'-for,  (-l»kt,  118,  114,  143)    a.  Un- 
expected :  the  particle  for  is  sometimes  omitted. 
lb  Un-i.oosb',  (-loow,  152,  189)  p.  a.  and  it.  (In 
,    this  instance  the  prefix  Un-  is  merely  intensive, — a  de- 
viation from  principle  in  the  original  Saxon  word,  and 

not  a  corruption  by  English  writers.)  To  loose:— sen*. 

To  become  loose,  to  fall  in  pieces. 
Un-i.o'-s4.bi.e,  (-loo'-id-bl,  107,  151,  101)  a. 

That  cannot  be  lost  [Boyle] 
Un-i.ovk'-j.F.  (-luv'-l^,  107)  «.  That  cannot  ex- 

cite  love :  it  is  stronger  in  meaning  than  not  lovely. 
Un-love'-li-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  unlovely. 
<&7*  Other  compounds   arc    Un'es'soned;    Unlev*elled; 

Unlicensed;  UnUfted;  Unlighted;  Unliquidated;   Un- 

liquefied;  Unliq'uored;  UnJis'tening ;  Un'loca"teJ;  U*- 

loeedr,  Unloving;  tec.  (See  the  leaning  note.) 
UNLUCKY,  un-luck'-^  a.  (See   Un.)  Without 

luck  or  good  fortune ;  unfortunate  with  regard  to  some 

minor  event  of  life ;  iu  old  authors,  unhappy,  misera- 
ble ;  ill-omened,  inauspicious ;  also,  in  colloquial  use, 

mischievously  waggish. 
Un-luck'-ily,  ad.  By  ill  luck. 
Un-luck'-t-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  unlucky. 
UN-iW-raorg,  120 :  o.  Wanting  lustre.  [Shaks.] 
lb  Un-litte',  (-l'Sot,  J 09)  v.a.  To  separate  from 

the  cement  or  luting. 
Un-MAIiZ-EN-LF,  114:  a.  Unbecoming  a  maiden. 
To  Un-makk',  J  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  form  or  being ; 

1  Un-made',  >  to  deprive  of  former  qualities: — 
Un-made/,  j  as  an  adj.  the  participle  signifies 

not  made. 
Un-raa'-ka-ble\  a.  Not  possible  to  be  made.  [Grew.] 
Un-mal'-le-^-ble,  146:  a.  Not  malleable. 
To  Un-man',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a 

man;  to  deprive  of  men;  to  emasculate ;  to  deject. 
Un-mannrd',  (-mind,  1 14)  a.    Not  furnished  with 

men ;  also,  not  lamed,  a  term  of  fa  Icon  rv :  Rom.  and 

Jul.,  *.  ill.  s.  2. 
Un-manMy,  a.    Unbecoming  a  human  being :    Un- 

mat  like,  unsuitable  to  a  man, — effeminate. 
Un-man'- aged,  114:  a.  Not  managed  ;  not  broken 

to  horsemanship ;  not  tutored. 

The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  DJcttonety. 
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Un-mas'-terbd,  a.  Not  mastered. 
Un-mas'-ter-a-bl*,  a.  Unconquerable. 
Un-MATCH El/,  114:  a.  Unparalleled. 
Un- match'- o-*ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched. 
Un-mban'-ing,  a.  Without  meaning. 
Un-mr-ant7,  (-m£bt,  135)  a.  Not  intended. 
Un-me^-ured,  (-melxh'-'oord,  1J0,  147,  114) 

a.  Not  measured ;  immense,  plentiful. 
Un-meW-wra-ble,  a.   Immeasurable.  [Swift] 
Un-meW-tf-ra-bl*-,  ad.  Beyond  measure. 
Un-MKD'-Di.ED-with,  114  :  a.  Not  touched. 
Un-med'-dling,  a.  Not  meddling. 
Un-mket7,  a.  Not  meet,  not  fit,  not  proper. 
Un-meetMy,  ad.  Not  properly,  not  suitably. 
Un-meet'-ness,  t.  Unfitness.  [Milton:  prose.] 
Un'-mr-lo"-d/-OITB,  90,  \'20  :  a.  Not  meiorUona. 
UN-MEB'-CiDINT-^-ni.E,  a.  Not  vendihle.  [C 
W"  Other  compounds  are  Un'mam*"ret;    Unmarked; 

Unmarred'r  UnmetTitated;     Unmrriowei;    UnmeUcd; 

Unmen'tioncd;  &c.     (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNMERCIFUL,   un-mer'-ci-faSI,  105.  117: 

a.  (See  In.)  Not  merciful ;  cruel ;   unconscionable, 

exorbitant. 
Un-mer'-ci-ftd-ly,  ad.  Without  mercy. 
Un-mer/-c»-fi<l-ne«s,  *.  Cruelty. 
Un-mrr'-I-tbd,  a.  Not  deserved ;  unjust. 
Un-mer'-i-ted-ness,  t.  State  of  being  undeserved 
Uu-mer'-i-ta-bk,  a.  Having  no  desert.  [Shaks] 
Un-mii.i/,  (-nulcd,    115)    a.    Not   mild,  [scarcely 

used :]  hence,  Umnildneu. 
Un-m/neZ-kd,  (-mln<d'-€d,  115)  a.  Not  minded. 
Un-mi nd'-fal,  1 1 7  :  a.  Not  heedful. 
Un-mind'-ful-)y,  ad.  Heedlessly. 
Un-mi'nd'-fi/l-netS,  «.  Heedlessness. 
To  UN-MIJv'-ai.B,    158:    v.  a.    To  separate   after 

having  been  mingled :  Boyle  uses  the  adj.  UmmmjUmM*. 
Un-min'-glexi,  a.  Not  mingled,  pore. 
UN-Mi'-Rr,  a.  Not  miry,  not  foul.  [Gay.] 
Un-mit'-7-g^-bi,E,  a.  That  may  not  be  softened. 
Un-jujtju/,  (-mickst,  154,  114,  143)  «.    Not 

mixed,  not  mingled ;  pure :  Uitnixt  is  an  uuneecsssary 

orthography. 
Un-moisi7,  a.  Not  wet 
Un-mois'-fened,  156,  114:  a.  Not  moistened. 
Un-mon'-led,  C-mun'-id,  116, 1 14)  a.  Not  hating 

money. 
7b    Un'-iio-NOF^-O-LIXE,  v.  a.  To   recover    fruoa 

monopoly.  [Milton:  prose.] 
To  Un-moou',  (-m?S5r,51)  ua.  To  loose  from  land 

by  taking  up  the  anchors. 
To  Un-mouij/,  (-mould,  125)  v.  a.  To  chance  wfck 

respect  to  form.  [Milton.] 
Un-movbi/,  (-mtJBvd,  107)    a.    Not  moved;    un- 
shaken ;  not  touched  j  unsltered  by  passion. 
Un-mo'-ving,  a.  Having  no  motion;  not 
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UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-nW-vo-bl*,  a.  Immovable.  [Locke.] 
Un-mo'-va-bly,  ad.  Immovably.  [Ellis,  1690.] 
To  Un-muf'-KLE,  101  :  v.  a.  To  put  off  a  ccvering 

from  the  face. 
Un-mu'-sj-ul,  (-z£-cal,  151)    cu   Not  musical, 

harsh. 
To  Un-Mur'-zi.E,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 
Um-namet/,  a.  Not  mentioned  ;  not  having  a  name. 
Uh-Na'-tIYB,  105  :  a.  Not  native.  [Thomson.] 
Un-nat'-im^l,  (-naY-cta'oo-ral,  92,  96,  147) 

a.  Not  natural ;  unaflectionale ;  forced. 
Un-nar'-M-ral-ly,  ad.  In  an  unnatural  manner. 
Un-na/w-ral-ness,  #.  Contrariety  to  nature.  [Sid.] 
Un-nav^-Z-oa'-tbd,  a.  Not  navigated, 
Un-nav'-t-ga-ble,  a.  Innavigable. 
f9»  Other  compounds   are    Unmetf;    Unmititary;  Un- 

wrilkedf;    UnmUUdT;    UnmissedT;   Un*mista"ken;    Utmifi- 

£ited;  Unmoaned';  Unmodified;  UnmouTded;  Un'mo- 
sf'ed;  JJnmor'alized;  Unmortgaged;  Unmor'tljied; 
Unmothferty;  Unmounted;  Unmoumed';  Unmur1  mured, 
Unmurmuring ;  Unmu'tilated;  ice.  (See  the  leading 
note.) 

UNNECESSARY,  un-n*ss'-es-s5r-^  a.  (See 

Un-.)  Not  necessary,  needless. 
Un-nec'-es-sar-t-ly,  ad*  Needlessly. 
UD-nec'-es-sar-t-nets,  ».  Needlessness. 
Un-nbed/-kc7L,  117:  a.  Needless. 
UN-NE7Gfl'-Bor/R-i.r,  (-nay-bur-l&j,  100,  120) 

a.  and  ad.  Not  friondly :— adv.    Unsuitably  to  the 

duties  of  a  neighbour. 
To  Un-nrrvb/,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  force. 
Un-neiv*d',  a.  Feeble:  Broome  uses  Unntr'vate. 
Unnetii,  Unnethkb. — See  Uneath.  [Obs.] 
Un-N(/-biJ5,  a.  Ignoble.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-ob-jbc^-t/on-^-blb,  (-ihun-d-bl,  89,  101) 

a.  Not  liable  to  objection. 
Un'-ob-nox^-jops,  (-nSck'-shus,  154,  147)  a. 

Not  liable ;  not  exposed  to  any  barm. 
UN'-on-8B"-Qr/i-ocrB,  (-se'-kw£-us,  188,  120)  a. 

Not  obseauious ;  not  servilely  submissive. 
Un'-ob-ae'-qui-ouB-ness,  s.  Incompliance. 
Un'-ob-sbrved",   (-zervd,  151,    114)    a.    Not 

observed. 
Un'-ob-«er"-ved-ly,  ad.  Without  being  observed. 
Un'-ob-ser^-ving,  a.  Not  observlug,  heedless. 
Un'-ob-ter"-vatit,  a.  Not  observant 
U«,-ob-*er"-vance,  s.  Inattention. 
Un'-ob-»er"-va-ble,  a.  Not  discoverable. 
Un'-ob-struc/'-t/vb,  a.  Not  presenting  hindrance. 
Un'-ob-taiw,'-^-blje,  a.  Not  to  be  obtained. 
Un,-ob-tri7/'-8Iv«,  (-truo'-cTv,  109)  a.  Modest. 
Un-ob/-v7-op>»,  120 :  a.  Not  obvious. 
Uy-OF-FRNi/'-iNQ,  a.  Harmless;  sinless. 
Un'-of-fen/'-w've,  105  :  a.  Inoffensive. 
Un-of'-ten,  (-5f'-fn,  156,  114)  ad.  Rarely. 
To  Un-oil',  v.  a.  To  free  from  oil. 
Un-op'-rr-^-t/vb,  105 :  a.  Inoperative.  [South.] 
Un-Or'-mer-LP,  a.  Disorderly.  [Sanderson.] 
UN-OR'-Df-fUR-F,  a.  Unusual  [Locke.] 
Un/-o-rio'/-I-n^L,  64 :  a.  Ungeneruted.  [MUton.] 
Un'-or-n^-mbnt"-^!.,  a.  Not  ornamental. 
Un-ORf-THO-Dox,  188  :  a.  Not  orthodox. 
Uii-OWBDf,  (-od<,   108)   a.    Not  owed;    in  Shak- 

speare,  not  owned,  having  no  owner. 
Un/-p^-cif"-ic,  a.  Not  paciflc. 
To  Un-pack',  v.  a.  To  open ;  to  disburthen. 


U  N-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-packfvf,  114,    143:  a.  Not  packed;    not  col- 
lected (as  a  jury)  by  unlawful  artifices. 
Un-paid',   a.    Not  paid:     Unpaid-for,  taken  on 
trust :  Shakspeare  uses  the  verb  Tv  Unpay  ludicrously 
for  To  Unto. 
UN-PAIH'-Ff/I.,  117:  a.  Giving  «o  pain. 
XJh-pkiJ-a-TA'BLE,  a.  Nauseous;  disagreeable. 
To  Un-par'-^-disb,  152  :  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  hap- 
piness like  that  of  Paradise.  [Cockeram.  Young.] 
Un-pau'-^-qoned,  114:  a.  Unmatched.  [Shaks.] 
UN-PAtt'-^h-LBLED,  (-l£ld,  1 14)  a,  Unmatched. 
Un-PAr'-doned,  (-dnd,  114)   a.  Not  pardoned. 
Un-par'-don-ing,  (-dun-ing,  18)  a.  Unforgiving. 
Un-paiZ-don-a-ble,  a.  Irremissible. 
Un-par'-don-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  forgiveness. 
UN/-PAR-i.i^-MBNT,'-^R-r,  (-li-mSnY-a  r-^y,  103) 
a.   Contrary  to  the  usages  or  rules  of  parliament : 
hence.   Unparfliametd?ar\neis,  a  word  sanctioned  by 
Clarendon's  use  of  it 
Uw-part'-bd,  a.  Not  parted.  [Prior.] 
Un-PAr'-THL,  (-8h'#l,  147) a.  Impartial.  [Hooker.] 
Un-pas'-s^-bls,  a.  Impassable,  [obs. ;]  not  current, 

as  money,  [Locke.] 
Un-pas'-sion-atb,  (-pash'-un-ate,  147)  a.  (Com- 
pare Impassionate  under  Impassible,  and  also  under 
To  Impassion.)    Dispassionate,  [Locke:]  hence,  Un- 
passionately,  for  which  we  now  use  Dispassionate 'y. 
Un-P^THEi/,   (-pfctiid,   122,  114)  a.  Untrackcd. 

[Shaks.] 
Un-pat'-ternbd,  114 :  a.  Unmatched.  [B.  and  Fl] 
To  Unpay. — See  Unpaid. 
Um-pbace'-^-BLE,  a.  Quarrelsome.  [Tillotson.] 
Un- peace'- fal,  117:  a.  Unpacifle.  [Cowley.] 
To  Un-pbq',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  peg  or  pegs. 
7b  Un-pbn',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  peu. 
UN-PKN'-B-TRvl-BLJff,  a.  Impenetrable.  [Herbert] 
Un-pen'-/-tknt,  a.  Impenitent  [Sandys] 
lb    Un-PE</-ple,  (-pe'-pl,    103)    v.  a.   To  de- 
populate. 
Un'-pbr-cbiV'-bd-LF,  ad.  Imperceptibly.  [Boyle.] 
Un/-per-ceiv//-a-ble>  a.  Imperceptible.  [Pearson.] 
Un-per'-fect,  a.  Imperfect  [Bp.  HalL] 
Uu-per'-fect-nest,  8.  Imperfection.  [Ascham.] 
Un-PBr'-ish-^-BLE,  a.   Imperishable.  [Hammond.] 
lb  Un'-per-plex",  188:   v,  a.  To  relieve  from 

perplexity. 
Un'-pkr-spi^-U^-blh,  a.  Not  perspirable.  [Arbnth.] 
UN/-PBR-8r/A//-D^-Bl^,  a.  Impersuaslblo.  [Sidney.] 
To  Un/-PHI-L0s"-0-PH12B,  163:  v.  a.  To  reduce 

from  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  [Pope.] 
Un-pwys'-icked,  (-fiz'-ickt,  163,  114,  143)  a. 
Not  indebted  to  medicine ;  not  influenced  by  medicine. 
Un-pxi/-L^rED,  114:  a.  Deprived  of  pillars. 
To  Un-Pin',  v.  a.  To  open  by  taking  out  pins. 
Vk-pikkel/,  (-ptngkt,  158,  114)  a.  Not  pinked 

or  marked  with  eyelet-holes.  [Shaks.] 
Un-pit'-ied,  114:  a.  Not  pitied. 
Un-pit'-y-ing,  a.  Having  no  pity. 
Un-pit'-i-fttl,  117:  a.  Not  merciful;    not  exciting 

pity:  hence,  Unpitifully,  (ad.)  unmercifully. 
Un-PI.a'-<M-ble,  a.  implacable.  [1622.] 
Un-plau'-SI-BLE,  (-zi-bl,  151)  a.  Not  plausible. 

[MUton.] 

Un-plau'-8iVe,(-cTv,  105)  a.  Not  approving.  [Shaks.] 

UN-PI.EAI/-.I-BI.E,  a.  That  cannot  be  pleaded.  [South.] 

*V  Other  compounds  are  Un'necess"itated ;  Unno'ted, 

Unnoticed;   Unnttmfbered ;  Unnurtured;    Un'abeyed"; 

Un'objectf'ed;    Un'obM'erated ;    Un'obseured" ;    tf*T- 
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The  »ign  =  U  uwd  aAer  mod«  of  spelling  that  hart  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mTsh-un,  t  c.  mission,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 : 


then,  166. 
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UN-P 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  thou»h  not  inserted. 

obstruet'ed;  UW obtained?;  Um'peninq;  Un* opposed" ; 
Un  oppressed" ;  Unor'gnniaed;  Un' originated ;  Unor"- 
nammt'ed;  Unostentatious;  Unowned';  UniVyge. 
V%?\  Unpac'i/ied;  Untwined';  Unpolled?;  Un'par- 
Mxpated;  Unpa* total;  Un' patter ic;  Unpa'tronixed  • 
Unpen'sjoned;  Un'perceived" ;  Unper'/ected ;  Un'per- 
<^^r'U/Pfrform''ing;  Unperjured;  Un' pervert" ed; 
u*P*rrtJled;  Un'philosoph"ic>  or  Un'philosoph"icat,  XJnf- 
philosoph"icaUy,  Unfphilosoph"ir.alness ;  UnpiereedT ; 
Y^X™/^?***"**;  Unplaguext;  Unplanled  &c 
(.See  the  leading  note.) 

UNPLEASANT,  un-pISz'-ant,  120,  151  :  a. 
(See  Un-.)  Not  pleasant,  disagreeable. 

Un-pleo^-ant-ly,  ad.  Disagreeably. 

Un-pleW-ant-ness,  ».  Quality  of  being  unpleasant. 

Un-pleased',  (-pletzd,  114)  a.  Not  pleased. 

Un-plea*Mng,  a.  Offeusive.  disagreeable. 

Un-pleaV-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  manuer  to  displease. 

Un-pleaV-ing-neas,  t .  Want  of  pleasingness. 

Un-pu'-^nt,  a.  Not  pliant. 

(Jn-pli'-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  bent. 

7bUN-PLrMB/,  109 :  v.  a.   To  strip  of  feathers ;  to 
nance  from  pride. 

Un'-po-bt"-i-<ml,  88  :  a.  Not  poetical,  not  as  be- 
comes  a  poet:  Un'voefic  is  the  same. 

Un'-po-er-*-cal-ly,  ad.  Not  poetically. 

To  Un-poi'-som,  (-zn,  151,  114)  v.  a.  To  remote 

poison  from.  [South.] 
Un-poi/-jshei>,  143:  a.  Not  polished;  uncivilised. 
Un'-po-utb",  a.  Impolite.  [Watts.] 
Un'-po-lite"-ness,  *.  Impoliteness,  incivility. 
Un'-pol-lu"-ted,  109:  o.  Not  defiled. 
Un-pop'-u-l^r,  a.  Not  popular. 
Un-pop'.u-lar"-i-ty,  84  :  ,.  Want  of  popularity. 
Un-port^-buz,  130 :  a.  Not  portable.  [Ralegh.] 
UN-pW-u-ocrs,   C-po'urt-A-us,   130,   120)    a. 

Having  no  ports.  [Burke.]  ' 

Un'-pos-sbssez/',  (-por-z&f,  151,   143)  a.  Not 

had ;  not  held  ;  not  enjoyed. 
Un'-po*-«es8"-ing,  a.  Having  no  possession. 
Un-POs'-SJ-ble,  a.  Impossible.   [Bacon.] 
CJn-prac'-ti.<m-ble,  a.  Impracticable.  [Boyle.] 
UN'-PRE-CA^Hi-otTB,  90  :  a.  Not  precarious. 

•    TS^w  *DENT"ED'  59:    *    Unexampled;    not 

justified  by  any  precedent  F 

lb  Un'-pre-dict",  v.  ».  To  retract  prediction.  [Milt] 
Un-preq'-n^nt,  a.  Not  prolific,  unready. 
W-PRE-jr/'-DMUTE,  109:  a.  Not  prepossessed. 
Un-pre|'.u-dic«/,92,  143:  a.  Not  prejudiced. 
Un'-pke-lat"-i-cmi.,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 
Un'-prk-mw/'-j-ta'-tbd,  a.  Spontaneous. 
Un'-prb-parbo",  U4  .  a.   Not    ^^ 

not  prepared  for  death.  ■pw.wuiy, 

Un'-pre-pa''-red-nes8l  9.  State  of  being  unprepared. 
Un-pre'-pos-skssed",  (-poz-zSst',  151,  143)  a 

Not  preposseswd,  not  occupied  by  previous  notions.  ' 
Un-pre-po,-«W'-ing,  a.  Not  winning  at  sight. 
Un'-pre-tend^ing,  a.  Not  forward,  modest 

7,♦KUl!:PR1^ST,,  t'V™"*'  103)  ••  «•  To  ^Prive  of 
the  orders  of  a  priest.  r 

Un-pri«,tMy,  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  priest. 

Un-princb/-i.k,  a.  Unbecoming  a  prince. 

^R«II!''CJrPLJeD'.1'14  :  a'  Not  Mtrted  ««  tenets  or 
principles;  immoral,  iniquitous. 

lFfN"PRIS/*0JN'   (-PrTz'-zn>  1^1,  114)  t>.a.  To 
set  free  from  prison.  [Donne.]  J     *^xo 

UN-PRijsEiy,  114:  a.  Not  valued. 

Un-pri'-zo-ble,  a.  Not  worth  esteem.  [Shaks.] 


UN-R 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjeefin 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un'-pro-duc"-tivb,  105 :  a.  Not  productive. 
Un-prok'-j-t^-ble,  a.  Not  profitable ;  useless. 
Un-proP-*-ta-bly,  ad.  Uselessly. 
Un-prof-i-ta-ble-neM,  t.  Uselessnesa, 
Un'-pro-lif"-ic,  a.  Barren. 
Uh-prom'-is-inq,  (-iz-ing,  151)  a.  Citing  no  pn> 

mise  of  excellence,  affording  little  hope. 
Un'-pro-nounce'^-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  did. 

uounced.  [Walker.]  *^ 

To  Un-prop',  v.  a.  To  take  the  props  from. 
Un-prop'-ER,  a.  Improper.  [Shaks.1 
Un'-pro-phet/'-ic,  163  :  a.  Not  prophetic 
Utf-FM>-nr"-loi7ft>  (-pish'-'us,  147)  a.  Not  pa, 

pitious.  '  *^ 

UN'-PRO-POR^proN£D,  (-port'-shund,  130, 147, 
nU4)  <*•  N°t  proportioned,  not  suitable. 
Un'-pro-por^n-a-blr,  o.  Disproportionate, 
Un  -pro-Dor"-/ion-ate,  a.  Disproportion* *. 
Un-pros'-pbr-oub,  120  :  a.  Not  prosperouc 
Un-pros/-per-OM8-ly,  ad.  Unsuccessfully. 
To  Un'-pro-vide",  v.  a.  To  direst  of  resolution  or 

qualification ;  to  unfuraish. 
Un  -pro-vi"-ded,  a.  Not  provided,  nnsapplied. 

wZnT"'''™1''  ("8h'51,  U?)  *  ImpradeOL 
Un-pub/-i.ic,  a.  Private.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
Un-pury-hgherf,  a.  Not  published  ;  secret. 
Un-pure',  a.  Impure.  [Donne.j 

\Vutl?^L''7"^('kw51'4^    l40>  -«•   To 
Un-9«al'-,-.fied,  (106,  114)  a.  Not  qualified;  net 

fit ;  not  modified ;  not  abated 
UnW^tiexl,  (-tYd)  a.  Deprived  of  frealsie.  or 

qualities.  [Shaks.]  ^ 

Un-q^r'-rk^-bi^,  (-kw6r'-r«^bl,  140)  a, 

ThateannotbequarreUedwithortopugned.  [Brown.] 

UN-<jr/icNCHJ!z/,  (-kw^ntcht,  188,  143)  a.  Not 
exUngmshed ;  not  cxtinguishable. 

tW*  Other  compounds  are  Unpledged;  Umphm+ar; 
y*pl«*%red;  Unpointed;  UnplSedT  TwSS 
Unpolled*;  Unowned;  VnpoSdered;  ttSmrtSS 

Vnprintod; 
^r'l'ency;  0 
*Unprompted,     „„,,■*> 

propped?;     Un* protect 

l'nrprow"hing;    Unpun 

chased;  UnpurgedT ;    U„„ 

pursued";  Unpm'trejied; 

(See  the  leading  note.) 


p-tuous;    yn'prevti*mg;     UnTmntnTti; 

Unprofited;  Un'projecTed;  Vnmowtisei; 
^Yl!™™"*''*    UnyroposeT;    Un- 


Umqwttledr  •  Ac 

U^Qu?ST^A^     un-kw&^hun^-bl, 

questioned   [Shaks.;]  in  the  usual  sense,  not  to  be 
doubted,  indubitable. 

Un-^e8/'.tbD-a.%,  «<*  iDdubltably. 
Unpick',  188:  a.  Not  alive:  slow.  [DanieL] 
Un-a«ic'-ken<fd,  114  :  a.  Not  animated. 
To  UN-Qtri'-BT,  118:  v.  a.  To  dbquiet  [Ob*.] 
Vn-qm'-et,  a.  Not  calm,  agitated. 
Un-?«i'-et-ly,  arf.  Restlessly. 
Un-^i/i'-et-neM,  #.  State  of  being  unquiet. 
Un-yui'-e-tude,  *.  Unqnietnesn,  inquietude 
Un-rasu',  a.  Not  rash    [Clarendon.] 
To  Un-rav'-el,  (-rav'-vl,  114)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
disentangle,  to  extricate ;  to  clear  up  the  intriroe  of  a 

Sift,.!10  fPr te  COnoe2ed  or  «*te&  pTrt^d  »  to 
put  out  of  order .— ««.  To  become  unfolded. 
Un-rav'-el-ment,  #.  Development 


_  -•  ".^..»j  «.  jucvciopmenc 

m«  •cheme*  entire,  and  ihc  vrincinlet  to  whioh  th*  «..mi,...      » 
tt        ,  -.  ,       ,  K        •  lc,M»w»>o»  me  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dicttamar* 


UN-R 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  Inserted. 


UN-S 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


UN-RE^r/,  (-r$d,  135)  a.  Not  perused;  unlettered. 
Un-RK4l/-r,  (-r6d'-*i  120)  a.  Not  ready;  awk- 
ward :  in  old  use  it  sometimes  means  undressed. 
Un-read'-i-nest,  9.  State  of  being  unready. 
Un-Re'-^L,  a.  Not  real,  unsubstantial. 
SJ0-  Other  compounds  aro  Unquestioned,  Unquestion- 
ing;   Untucked';    Unraked' ;    Unran' 'sacked;    Unran- 
sotned;  Unra'xored;  Unreadied* ;  Unreapett ;  &c.  (See 
the  leading  note.) 

UNREASONABLE,  un-re/-zn-a-bl,  151,  114, 
101:  a.  (SeeUn-.)  Not  reasonable ;  irrational;  more 
than  is  fit,— exorbitant,  immoderate. 

Un-rea'-xoli-a-bly,  ad.  In  an  unreasonable  manner 
or  degree  t  irrationally ;  immoderately: 

Un-rea'-ton-o-ble-nesB,  *.  State  of  being  unrea- 
sonable. 

lb  Un-reave7,  v.  a.  To  unravel.  [Obs.] 

Un'-RE-ba^-TED,  a.  Not  blunted.  [Hakewitt.] 

Un'-re-bukb/'-.4-bi.E,  a.  Obnoxious  to  no  censure. 

Ui^-RE-clawEd",  a.  Not  tamed ;  not  reformed. 

Un'-re-claim/'-a-ble,  a.  Irreclaimable. 

Un-RBC,-0N-ci"-L4-bl£,  a.  Irreconcilable. 

Ur'-RE-COv"-ER-^-BLE,  a.     Irrecoverable. 

UH'-RB-cRtrrr/,-^-BUB,(-cra5t'-a-bl,  109)  a.  That 
cannot  be  recruited;  but  Milton  in  his  prose  works 
uses  it  for  incapable  of  recruiting. 

Un'-RB-cu^-RINO,  a.  Irremediable.  [Shaks.] 

Un'-RE-DO/'-CZ-BLE,  a.  Not  reducible. 

Un/-rb-f©rm,/-jI-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  reformed. 

Uw'-RB-QKy-BR-ATB,  a.  Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

Un'-re-gen"-er-a-cy,  9.  State  of  being  unregenerate. 

Un-RB1/-^-TIVB,  105:  a.  Not  relative. 

Un-rel'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  Without  relation. 

Un'-re-lent^-ino,  a.  Not  relenting,  cruel. 

Un'-re-libv^-ble,  (-letv'-a-bl,  103)  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  relief. 

Un/-re-MB,/-i>M-BLB,  a.  Irremediable.  [Sidney.] 

UN/-RE-MBM"-BRilNCB,  9.  Forgetfulness.  [Watts.] 

Un/-rb-mo''-v^-blb,  (-m55'-va-bl,  107,  101)  a. 
Irremovable.    So  Ux,remo"vably  is  now  Ir'rmo"vabit/. 

Un'-re-pent,,-^nt,  a.  Not  repentant. 

Un'-re-pent/'-once,  t.  Impenitence. 

Un'tRE-pi/'-ninq,  a.  Not  murmuring. 

Un/-re-pi"-nil)e-ly,  ad.   Without  peevish  complaint 

Un'-rk-priev^-ble,  (-pret'-vi-bl,  103,  101) 

a.  That  cannot  be  reprieved.  .„,*,* 

Un'-re-pro"-y,*-ble,  (-pr^-va-bl,  107, 101)  a. 

Not  liable  to  blame. 
Un'-rb-pijq"-n^nt,  a.  Not  opposite. 
UN-RBP/-r/-T^-BLB,  a.  Disreputable. 
UN,-RB-Qm"-T^-BLB,  a.   Not  to  be  requited. 
Un'-re-servb",  (-zerv,  151,  189)  t.    Absence  of 

reserve,  frankness,  openness. 
Un'-re^terved",  a.    Not  limited  by  any  private  con- 
venience; open,  frank,  concealing  nothing. 
Un'-re-jer^-ved-ly,  ad.  With  unreservedness. 
Un'-re-«err/-ved-ne88,#.  Quality  of  being  unreserved. 
Un'-RE-SI«t"-I-BLE,  151 :  a.    Irresistible.  [Milton.] 
Un'-rb-sol"-v^-blb,  (-aol'-vd-bl,  151, 101)  a. 

Not  to  be  resolved,  insoluble. 
Un/-rb-8PECT/'-^-blb,  a.  Not  entitled  to  respect. 
Un,-re-spec"-tive,    105:  a.    Taking  little   notice; 

receiving  little  notice ;  [Shaks.]  irrespective. 
Un'-RB-BPOn"-si-blB,  a.  Irresponsible. 
Un-rrst',  9.  Disquiet ;  absence  of  rest.  [Milton.] 
Ujc,-RB-tew',-tjve,  105:  a.  Not  retentive. 
UN,-RK-VENQB"-Pr/L,  117:  a.   Not  revengeful. 


Un-REv'-er-END,.<*.  Not  reverend;  disrespectful. 
Un-rev'-er-eut,  a.   Irreverend.  [Bishop  Hall.] 
Un-rev'-er-ent-ly,  ad.  Irreverently.  [Ben  Jonson.] 
To  Un-RId'-dle,  v.  a.    To  solve. 
Un-rid'-dler,  36  :  #.    One  that  unriddles. 
UN'-RI-Dlc/'-U-LOim,  a.  Not  ridicnlous.  [Brown.] 
To  Un-RkV,  v.  a.  To  strip  of  rigging. 
Unrigiit.— See  with  Unrighteous.  &c. 
*ct»  Other  compounds  are  Unreasoned;  Un  received-  ; 
UnrecVoned;    UnreCompensed;    Vnrc*jnc>M;J;n  re- 
corded; Un'reeount'ed;  Un'recov"ered ;    lnrettijied; 
Unredeemed".    Unf  redeem'' able;    V*'**"?'*  ''  J^i 
reduced";  Un' reformed" ;  Un're/ract'cd;  Un'refreshef  , 
Un'refreth"ing;    Un' regard'' ed;    JW"<^;'  J£: 
reigned-;    UJrejoic"in9 ;   ?n'rcla"ted ;    Un relieved '  ; 
Unremarked" ',  J  Un' remark 'aMe;    Unrem'edted;    Un- 
remem"bered,     Un'remem"benng ;    Un  rem*  ted,  Un- 
remUf'tinoi    In'removed" ;  Un'renewe  i" ;    Un'repayt  ; 
Un^ep^Sidf'l    Un'repenTed;    U*replen"ished ;     Vn'- 
reposed";     Unrest  resent' ed;     Un 'reprieved  ;      Vnre- 
pToachJ' ;  Un>rJpro*ed";  ^requefed;Un re^ijed; 
Vnres'cued;  Un'resent'ed;  Un>resist"ed,  Unresist  ,ng; 
Un'resolve*',    Un'resiUv"ing ;    Un'respert'ed; Unres'- 
pited;  Un'restored" ;  Un' restrained" ;    Un  r* strict  td; 
Vn'retract'ed;    Un' revealed" ;     Un'revengcd  ;     ln>c- 
verted";  Unrevoked";   Un'rewari"ed;  Sec.    (See   the 
leading  note.)  „  .-,    H7 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  un-n'-cltus,  11a,  162,  147  : 
a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  righteous,  unjust. 

Un-rt>At/-wt«-ly,<u*.  Unjustly,  sinfolly. 

Un-Tightf-eous-Tieaa,  «.  Injustice  ;  sin. 

Un-nyAt',  (-rite)  a.  Wrong.   [Obs.] 

Un-ri>At'-fnl,  117:  a.  Not  rightful.  [Shaks.] 

To  Un-R1Nq',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring. 

Un-Ri'-OT-ED,  a.  Free  from  rioting.   [May,  1627.] 

7b  Un-rip*,  v.  a.  (In  this  instance  the  prefix  Un-. 
through  negligence,  is  used  superfluously,  or  is  merely 
intensive  as  in  To  Unloose.)  To  rip.  to  cut  open. 

Un-ripr',  o.  Not  ripe ;  immature. 

Un-ripe'-ness,  «.  Want  of  ripeness. 

Un-rV-pened,  1 14  :  a.  Not  matured. 

Un-ri'-V^lled,  (-v5ld)  a.  Having  no  peer  or 
equal ;  having  no  competitor. 

7b  Un-riV-bt,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  rivets. 

To  Un-robb7,  v.  a.  To  undress,  to  disrobe. 

7b  Un-ROl',  (-roU,  116)  w.  a.  To  open  from  being 
rolled  or  convolved. 

Un'-ro-man"-tic,  a.  Contrary  to  romance.  L»wift.J 
7b  Un-ROOP/,  v.  a.  To  strip  the  roof  frora.- 

Un-R008t'-bd,  a.  Driven  from  roost.  [Shaks] 

To  Un-root',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  tear  up  by  the  roots, 

to  eradicate:— neu.  To  be  unrooted. 
UN-ROr/OH',  (-ruff,  120)  a.  Not  rough;  unbearded. 
Un-Box'-Ah,  a.    Not  royal, unprincely. 
7b  Un-RUp'-FLE,  v.  n.  To  cease  from  commotion. 
UN-RULEr/,  (-ro5ld,  109)  a.  Not  ruled. 
Un  rt^-ly,  a.  Ungovernable,  turbulent 
Un-riZ-H-ness,  9.  Turbulence. 
To  Un-RUm'-plb,  v.  a.  To  free  from  rumples. 
7b  Un-sai/-d£N,  114  :  v.  a.     To  relievo  from  sad 

ness. 
To  Un-SAiZ-DLE,  v.  a.  To  take  the  saddlo  from. 
Un-safk',  a.  Not  safe,  not  secure,  dangerous. 
Un-BafeMy,  ad.  Not  securely,  dangerously. 
Un-bail'-J-blE,  a.  Innavigable.  [May,  1627.J 
7b  Un-8AINT/,  t>.  a.  To  deprive  of  sointship. 
Un-SALe'-^-BIJZ,  a.  Not  vendible. 
UN-S^L^-ED^-B^U'^d,  112)  a.  Not  pickled. 
Un-ba'-27-;I-BLB,  147  :  a.  Insatiable.  [Balegh.] 


Cotuonanli : 
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Tb«  >ign  =  U  utod  ofter  modw  or  .polling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  «mnd. 

mfoh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165  :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165  :  (fctn,  166 


th^n,  16B. 

2Ut 


UN-S 


UN-S 


UN-,  in  the  sense  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Uu-sa'-fi-ate,  a.  Insatiate.    [More.] 

*«?*  Other  compounds  are  Unronnd*ed ;  Unrvui'ed ;  Un- 
ru/yird;  Vn  tad? died;  Unsaid*;  UnsaUted;  Unsanc*- 
fyied;  Unsanctioned;  Unsa*ted;  &c  (See  the  leading 
note.) 

UNSATISFACTORY,  un-8St^u-f*ck''-tfr-l^ 
199:  a.  (Sea  Un-.)  Not  giving  satisfaction;  not 
clearing  the  difficulty. 

Uli-sat,-ls-fac"-tor-i-ly,  ad.    So  as  not  to  satisfy. 

Un-satMs-fac"-tor-i-ness,  $.  Failure  to  satisfy. 

Un-sat'-is-fied,  106  :  a.  Not  satisfied,  not  settled 
iu  opinion  j  not  filled  |  not  fully  paid. 

Un-sat/'-is-fied'-nesa,  9.  State  of  being  unsatisfied. 

Un-8at'/-U-fy'-ing,  a.  Not  fully  gratifying  :  hence, 
Unsatisfyingness,  which  Bishop  Taylor  uses. 

UN-8A.'-voi7u-r,  120,  105:  a.  Not  having  a  savonr; 
having  a  bad  savour;  fetid;  disgusting. 

Un-sa'-vot/r-i-ly,  ad.  In  an  unsavoury  manner. 

Un-sa'-voi/r-t-ness,  t.  Bad  taste  ;  bad  smell. 

To  Un-say',  «.  a.  (/rrey.:  see  To  Say.)  To  retract. 

Un-bca'-LF,  a.  Not  scaly. 

Un/-8CHO-La8/'-tic,  161:  a.  Not  scholastic. 

Ufl-BcAooltd',  a.  Uneducated,  untaught 

To  Un-scrbip',  110,  109:  v.  a.  To  loosen  by 
screwing  back. 

UN-»cRip'-ri7-iUL,  (-tu-ral,  147)  a.  Not  defen- 
sible by  Scripture :  hence,  Unscrip'UraUy. 

To  Un-bkai/,  v.  a.  To  open  after  having  been  sealed. 

To  Un-seam',  v.  a.  To  rip,  to  cut  open. 

Un-sEARCH'-A-m^y  (-aertch'-d-bl,  131)  a.  Not 
to  be  explored,  inscrutable. 

Un-s«rrch'-a-bl*-ncss  *.  Inscrutability. 

UN-sBA'-SON£D,(-znd,  151,  114)  a.  Out  of  season, 
ili-timed,  unseasonable,  [obs. ;]  not  qualified  by  use ; 
not  salted ;  irregular,  inordinate. 

Un-sea'-wm-a-bl^,  a.  Out  of  season,  ill-timed. 

Un-sea'-ton-a-bly,  ad.  Not  seasonably. 

Un-8ea'-«on-a-bl?-nes8,  t.  State  of  being  untimely. 

To  Un-skat*,  v.  a.  To  throw  from  the  seat 

Un-sk'-crbt,  a.  Not  close,  not  trusty.  [Shaks.] 

To  Un-se'-cret,  v.  a.  To  divulge.  [Bacon.] 

Un'-8B-curb",  a.  Insecure.  [Denham.] 

To  Un-skbm',  v.  n.  Not  to  seem.  [Shaks.] 

Un-seem'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Not  seemly  or  becoming  : 
—adv.  In  an  unseemly  manner. 

Un-aeemMi-ness,  4.  Indecorum. 

Un-sbbn',  a.  Not  seen;  invisible;  in  old  authors, 
unskilled,  inexperienced. 

Un-mbl'-dom,  a.  Not  seldom. 

Un-self/-i§h,  a.  Not  selfish. 

Un-sbnsez/,  143  :  a.  Wanting  distinct  meaning  or 
fixed  application.  [Obs.] 

Un-sen'-Bi'-blff,  a.  Insensible.  [More.] 

Un-sent/,  a.  Not  sent :    Unsettf-for,  not  sent  for. 

Un-sbp/-^-r^-BI^,  a.  Inseparable.  [Shaks.] 

Un-sbr'-vicb-^-bi.e,  (-ser'-vTss-d-bl,  105)  a. 
Bringing  no  advantage  or  convenience,  useless. 

Un-aer'-vsce-a-bly,  ad.  Not  scrviceably. 

Un-ter'-vice-o-ble-nesf,  9.  Uselessness. 

To Un-sbt'-tle,  101  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  unfix;  to 
move  from  a  place;  to  overthrow: — neu.  To  become 
unsettled. 

Un-set^-tlid,  101  :  a.  Not  settled;  not  steady;  un- 
equable ;  not  established ;  not  fixed  in  a  place  or  abode. 

Un-set'-tled-ness,  «.  State  of  being  unsettled. 

Un-aetZ-tltf-ment,  s.  UnscttlcdncBs.  [Barrow.] 

To  Urf-SEjr/,  188:  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sex ;  to  de- 
prive of  qualities  usual  in  one  or  the  other  sex. 


UN>,  in  the  rense  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

To  UN-SHAcZ-KUf,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  sharkhm 

Un-sha'-x^-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken, 
[Shaks.  Barrow:]  Shakspeare  uses  Unskahed'  far 
Unsha'ken. 

Un-shamb'-facbjd,  143 :  a.  Not  shamefaced. 

To  Ux-shapb',  r.  a.  To  throw  oat  of  form;  to 
derange. 

Un -aha'- pen,  114:  a.  Misshapen,  deformed. 

To  Un-rheath',  (-ahetbe,  137)  t>.  a.  To  draw 
from  the  scabbard:  To  wukeath  the  sword,  to  begin 
a  war. 

To  Un-ship*,  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  a  ship. 

Un-BHOd',"  a.  Having  no  shoes. 

Un-sbook',  a.  Wrongly  for  Unshaken.  [Pope.] 

Un-shokn',  (-sho'urn,  130)  a.  Not  shorn. 

To  Un-shout',  r.  u.  To  retract  after  shouting.  [Shaks.] 

Un-shrlyjl'-ino,  158 :  a.  Not  shrinking. 

Un-shun'-n^-blb,  a.  Inevitable.  [Shaks.] 

Un  sight7,  Unsighted. — See  with  Unsightly. 

f&~  Other  compounds  are  Umsat'mrated;  Unsaved*;  Urn- 
scanned':  Unscared*;  Untcarred* ;  Unseat tered;  Un- 
scorched  ;  Unsecured*;  Unscratehed* ;  Unscreened'; 
Unscrupulous,  Unscrnfpnlousness;  Unsealed*;  Un- 
uarcfied*;  Unstated;  Unsec*onded;  Un'soduredT;  Urn- 
see*  ing;  Unseized';  Un' select' ed,  Un* selecting;  Un- 
sep'araled;  Unsep'ulchred;  Unserved*;  Unset;  Unset*  • 
erei;  Unsha*ded;  Unshaa'owed;  Unsha'ken;  Unshamed'; 
Unshared';  Unshed*;  UnsheT  tered;  UnshieWed;  Un- 
shocked';  Unshot ;  Unshow'ered;  Unskmnk*;  Un- 
shuwned*;  Unsfiut;  Unsifted;  Ice.  (See  the  lending 
note.) 

UNSIGHTLY.  un-BtfcM&j,  115,  162:  a.  (Se* 
Un-.)  Not  sightly,  disagreeable  to  the  sight. 

Un-siyAt'-lt-ness,  S.  Quality  of  being  unsightly. 

Un-sight',  a.  Not  seeing,  as  "  Unsight,  unseen." 

Un-sipAt'-ed,  a.  Unseen.  [Suckling.] 

Ux,-siQ-mY"-i-CAtiT,  a.  Insignificant.  [Hammond.] 

Un'-sin-CERB7',  a.  Insincere.  [Dryden.] 

Un/-8in-cer"-i-ty,  s.  Insincerity,  adulteration. 

To  Un-sin'-bw,  110  :  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  strength. 

Un-sinoed',  64,  114  :  o.  Not  singed. 

Un.sin'-nino,  a.  Impeccable,  without  sin. 

Un-sizb'-^-ble,  a.  Not  proper  iu  aisr.  [SmoUet.] 

Un-skil'-fot.,  117:  a.  Not  skilful. 

Un-skil'-ftrl-ly,  ad.  Without  knowledge  or  art. 

Un-skil'-fal-ness,  s.  Want  of  skilfrdness. 

Un-SI.akED7,  1 14 :  a.  Not  slaked  :  this  may  mean 
not  quenched*  as  thirst,  or  as  lime ;  but  for  the  last  is 
generally  substituted  UnsJached*:  see  To  Slake. 

7b  Un-si.inu'.  v.  a.  To  take  the  slings  off. 

Un-bmirchbi/,  114,  143:  a.  Unstained. 

Un-smooth',  (-8m55th)  a.  Not  smooth,  rough. 

Un-scZ-cul,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Not  • 

Un-so/-cm-blr,  a.  Unsocial,  not  friendly. 

Un-eo'-cici-bly,  ad.  With  unfriendly  i 

Un-soft*,  a.  and  ad.  Not  soft,  or  softly. 

To  Un-soiAder,  (^v'-der,  17,  139)  v.  a.  To 
separate  from  being  soldered. 

Un-sol'-jdiered,  (-soltMerd,  116,  147)  a.  Not 
having  the  qualities  of  a  soldier.  [B.  and  Fl.] 

Un-aol'-c&rT-ly,  a.  Unbecoming  a  soldier. 

Un-SOi/-id,  a.  Not  solid;  fluid ;  having  no  foundation. 

Un-sol'-v^-ble,  o.  Insolvable. 

Un-soot',  a.  Not  sweet  [Spenser.] 

UN'-go-rni8"-Tr-cATB,  163  :  a.  Not  sophisiknte  • 
Un'sophW'ticated  is  the  more  common  word. 

Un-sor'-rowed,  (-sorZ-rAdc,  129,  125,  114)  a. 
Not  bewailed.  [Hooker.] 
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UN-S 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  mty  forrat  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

UN'SOUGHT*,  (-8«W,  126)  a.  Not  sought 

To  Un-soui/,  (-sole,  108)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  aoul. 

If  Other  componnds  are  Unsinfgled;  Untink'ing ;  (V 
sized':  Unskilled?;  Umlaut;  Unsleep'ing;  UnsHp'ping; 
Un*Usm*bering;  Unmoked*;  Unso'ber;  UnsoHef;  Un- 
sold*; Un*sotie**ited ;  Un0sotic"itout ;  Unsolved*;  Un- 
torfed ;  &e.  (See  the  leadiug  note.) 

UNSOUND=un-80wnd',  31  :  a.  Not  sound; 
sickly;  not  free  from  cracks;  corrupted)  not  ortho- 
dox ;  not  honest ;  not  true. 

Un-sound'-ly,  ad.  In  an  nnsonnd  manner. 

Utvsound'-ness,  «.  8tate  of  heiog  unsound. 

To  Un-spbak',  (Irreg. :  see  To  Speak.)  v.  a.  To  re- 
tract, to  recant. 

Un-speak'-a-bl<%  a.  Unutterable. 

Un-apeak'-a-bly,  ad.  Inexpressibly. 

Urt-spEcZ-J-FiBD,  59,  114:  a.  Not  specified. 

UK-sPEc'-U-Lvf-Tlvs,  105  :  a.  Not  theoretical 

Un-sPBt/,  a.  Not  performed,  not  dispatched. 

Un- spent',  a.  Not  wasted,  not  diminished. 

To  Un-sphere*,  163:  v.  a.  To  remove  from  its  oib. 

Uff-sPiEr/,  114  :  a.  Not  searched;  not  seen. 

Un-ipilt7,  a.  Not  shed;  not  spoiled. 

To  Un-spir'-it,  v.  a.  To  dispirit.  [Temple.] 

Uti-SFin'-lT-U-AL,  147  :  a.  Not  spiritual. 

7o  Un-spirM/-tf-a-lize,  v.a.  To  deprive  of  spirituality . 

Un-sta'-BUE,  a.  Not  Axed ;  inconstant 

Un-sta'-ble-ness,  s.  Instability. 

Un-staid',  a.  Not  steady,  not  prudent. 

Un-Staid'-ness,  9.  Indiscretion,  unsteadiness. 

To  Un-statb',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  state.  [Shaks.] 

Un-8TA1/-U-T^-BLB,  a.  Contrary  to  statute. 

Un-stead'-vast,  (-tUfd'-fast,  120)  a.  Not  fixed, 
not  fast ;  not  resolute. 

UN-trrEAvf-Y,  (-8tSd'4ty  120)  a.  Not  stead)  ;  in- 
coostant;  mutable. 

Un  strad'-i-ly,  ad.  Without  steadiness. 

Un-tttad'-t-nets,  s.  Mutability. 

To  Un-sttno',  v.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting. 

Ulf-8T1NT/-BD,  a.  Not  limited. 

To  Un-stitch',  v.  a.  To  take  the  stitches  (him. 

Un-STOOp'-ING,  a.  Not  bending,  not  yielding. 

To  Un-STOP',  0.  a.  To  free  from  being  stopped. 

Un-strained*,  114  :  a.  Not  strained  ;  natural 

Un-streno'-thenbd,  (-fAnd,  114)  a.  Not  sup- 
ported, not  assisted. 

To  Un-strinq',  v.  a.  (Irreg. ;  see  To  Striug.)  To  de- 
prive of  strings ;  to  loose,  to  untie. 

Un-stud'-ied,  114:  a.  Not  premeditated,  not 
laboured ;  unskilled,  unacquainted. 

Un-sub'-jbct,  a.  Not  subject,  not  liable. 

Un/-sub-«tan//-174!.,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Not  sub- 
siantial ;  not  real. 

KsT*  Other  compounds  are  Unsounded;  Untamed';  Un- 
sowedf  or  Unsown' ;  Unspared',  Utupa'ring,  Unspa'ring- 
net*;  Unspilled*;  Unspoiled*;  UnspoPte i,  Vnspot  tedncss ; 
Unsquaretf;  Unstained*;  Unstamped';  Vn  stanched' ; 
Unsteeped';  Unstirred*;  Unstopped";  Unstormed' ; 
Unstra't'jned;  Unstrat*i/ied ;  Unstntck*;  UnstntTed* ; 
Un' subdued";  Un' subject' ed;  Un*submis"swet  Un'sub- 
mit'ting;  Un' subordinated;  Un' suborned" ;  Un'tuc- 
ceed"ed;  Sec.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNSUCCESSFUL,  un'-suck-s&»"-fS6l,  117: 
a.  (See  Un-.}  Not  successful,  not  fortunate, 

Un'-8UC-ces8/'-ftfHy,  ad.  Without  success. 

Un/-suc-cB8,/-8/vb,  105:  a.   Not  successive. 

Uw-suf'-fbr-^-BLB,  a.  Insufferable.  [Swift.] 

Um/-suf-fic"-ient,  (-fish'-'Snt,  147)  a.  Insuf- 
ficient :  so  for  Unsujkience  we  use  Insufficiency. 


UN-T 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  no/,  forms  a  legilimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-8U1T/-^-BI.JE,  a.  Not  congruous,  not  equal. 
(Jn-toif'-a-bls/,  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  manner. 
Un-sutf-a-ble-ness,  t.  Unfitness. 
Un-slnned7,  a.  Not  having  been  exposed  to  the  son. 
UN/-8U-PKR/'-FLt7-Of78,  a.  Not  superfluous. 
Un/-8UP-port"-^-bi.£,  130:  a.    Insupportable:  so 

for  Unsmpporfably,  Unsupportfableness,  we  now  use  Jn- 

support  ably,  &e. 
Un-SCRB*,  (-shSBr,  149)  a.  Not  sure,  not  certain. 
Un/  6UR-MOUNT//-^-BLB,a.  Insurmountable.  [Locke.] 
Un/-8US-cep/'-ti-bij?,  a.  Insusceptible. 
Un'-SUS-PECt",  a.  Unsuspected.  [Milton.] 
Un'-sus-pic^-ious,  (-push'-' us,  147)  a.  Not  be- 
ing suspicious ;  not  to  be  suspected. 
Un'-su8-pic,,-ioi<s-ljr,  ad.  Without  suspicion. 
Un  -sU8-tain"-4-BL£,  a.  Not  sustainable. 
To  Un-swathb',  v.  a,  Jo  take  a  swathe  from. 
Un-swayei/,  (-8Wa\d,  1 14)  a.  Not  held  or  wielded. 
Un-swayed'-ness,  s.  State  of  being  unswayed.  [Hales  J 
Un-8wa/-a-blr,  a.  Not  to  be  governed  by  another. 
7b  Un-swE/Ir',  (-sware,  100)  t*.  a.  (Irreg. ;  see  To 

Swear.)  To  recal  after  having  sworn. 
To  Un-swe^t',  (-8W«t,  120)  v.  a.  To  cool  afto 

exercise.  ^Milton:  prose.] 
Un-swrat'-ing,  a.  Not  sweating. 
UN-RWEay,  a.  Not  sweet,  disagreeable. 
To  Un-tacm/,  v,  a.  To  disjoin,  to  separate. 
Un-tatnt/-bi>,  a.  Not  tainted,  not  sullied. 
Un-taint'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  spot. 
Un-taiut'-ed-ness,  *.  State  of  being  untainted. 
Un-ta'-K£N,  114:  a.  Not  taken. 
UN-r^LKJBi/-o/,  (-tlwkt,  112)  a.  Not  talked  of. 
Un-ta'-M.4-BI.E,  a.  Not  to  be  tamed. 
To  Un-TA^-ole,  158:  v,  a.  To  dhvnUngle. 
To  Un-teach',   v,  a.  (Irreg. :   sec  To  Teach.)  To 

cause  to  forget  what  has  been  taught. 
Un-teach'-a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  taught 
Un-tau^At',    (-dlMit,  162)    a.    Not   taught;  unin- 

structed ;  kept  from  instruction ;  unskilled. 
Un-ten'-^-ble,  a.  Not  tenable. 
Un-ten'-^nt-^-BLB,  a.  Not  tenantablc. 
Un-tbn'-deu,  a.  Not  tender;  unaflectionatc. 
To  Un-tent7,  V,  a.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  [Shaks] 
Un-tent'-ed,  a.  Not  having  a  modioli  tent  applied, 

as  "  an  untented  wound."  [Shaks.] 
UN-rHAATK'-Pr/L,  158,  117:  a.  Not  thankful. 
Un-ZAawk'-fwl-ly,  ad.  Ungratefully. 
Un-/Aa«k'-ful-ne8S,  t.  Ingratitude. 
To  UN-THiMt',  158  :  v.  a,  (Irreg, :  see  To  Think.) 

To  dismiss  after  being  entertained  in  the  mind. 
Un-/Awtk'-ing,  a.  Thoughtless. 
Un-Miwk'-ing-ness,  9,  Want  of  thought. 
Un-MotgrAtf,  (-thlwt,  126,  162)  a.   Not  thought 

not  supposed  to  be :  Unthought  of,  not  regarded. 
Un-MoKoAt'-fwl,  117  :  a.  Thoughtless. 
To  Uli'TtmEAi/,  (-ttrSd,  120)  r.  a.  To  relax  from 

ligatures,  to  loose.  [Milton.] 
Un'-THHIPT,  *.  and  a,  A  prodigal : — adj.  Prodigal. 
Un-/Arift'-y>  a.    Prodigal,  wasteful*  not  improving; 

not  easily  made  to  thrive. 


Un-Mrift'-i-ly,  ad.   Not  frugally. 
Un-fArift'-i-ness,  9.  Prodigality. 
Un-/Ari'-ving,  a.   Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 
To  Un- throne',  v.  a.   To  dethrone. 
Un-ti'-df,  a.  Not  tidy  ;  not  ready. 
Un-ti'-df-ly,  ad.  In  an  untidy  manner. 
The  sign  =  b  u»ed  after  mods*  oriptlliog  that  have  bo  irregularity  ofeouod. 

Consonants:  mTsh-un,  1.  e.  miuion,  165:  vizh-un,  1.  e.  vision,  165;  (fctn,  J66:  tll^q,  166. 
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UN-T 

U  N-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-ti'-di-ness,  *.  Absence  of  tidiness. 

To  Un-tib',  106:  v.  a.  To  unbind,  to  loose. 

Un-tied',  1 14  :  a.  Not  tied,  not  gathered  to  a  knot, 
not  fastened  ;  not  held  by  a  tie. 

i^*  Other  compounds  are  Untucked?;  Unsuffering  • 
Unsug'ared;  Unsuited,  Unsuiting;  UnsuTlied ;  Un- 
i***;  Un'supplanTed;  Un' supplied" ;  Un'supporf'ed ; 
Vn  suppressed7' ;  Unsurpassed";  Un' suspect' fed,  Vn'- 
suspeef'tug;  Un' sustained" ;  Unsweptf;  Unsworn': 
Untamed';  Untar'nished ;  Unta'sled,  Unta'itxng;  Un- 
taxed';  Untecm'ing;  Untem'pered;  Untempfed;  Unten'- 
anted;  Untend'ed ;  UnteWdertd ;  Unter'ritied ;  Untesfed  • 
Unthanh'ed;  Unthawed';  Unthorn'y;  Unthrcafened; 
«c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNTIL=un-ttl/,  prep,  and  adv.  To,  used  of  time ; 
in  obsolete  style,  to.  used  of  objects :  it  becomes  an 
S>T*7?  bn,receuinK  J?  ph^e  denotiug  an  event,  as 
Until  Shiloh  come;"  -  Until  the  earth  seems  to 
join  j  -  Until  they  be  eonsumed.**  The  prefix  is 
merely  intensive.  # 

r°UN™LE=un-ttU',v.'a.  (SeeUn-.)  To  strip 
the  tiles  from.  r 

Un-tillei/,  (.ffld,  114)  a.  Not  tilled. 
Un-tim'-bered,  a.    Not  strong  with  timber ;  not  fur- 
nished with  timber. 
Un-timk'-lf,  a.  and    ad.    Happening  before  the 

proper  time;  ill  timed:— ode.  Before  the  time. 
Un-tinged',  114:  a.  Not  tinged,  not  stained. 
UN-Tinur/.  114:  a.  Not  made  weary. 
Un-ti'-ring,  a.  Not  growing  weary. 
Un-ti'-ra-blr,  a.    Indefatigable,  [Shaka.] 
Un-ti'-tled,  a.  Not  titled. 

«©~  Other  compounds  are  Unlinc'turtd;  &c  (See  the 
leading  note.) 

V%J°r^''%°>  107:    P**    (Compounded  with 

On  and  to.)    To.   [Disused  in  modern  style.] 
UNTOLD,    un-toltd',   116:    a.    (See  UnO  Not 

related  ;  not  revealed ;  not  numbered. 
To  Um-tom^,  (-toom,  116, 156)  v.  a.  To  disinter. 
Un-touchez/,  (-tutcht,    120,  114,   143)  a.  n<* 

touched ;  not  affected  ;  not  meddled  with. 
Un-to«ch'-«-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  touched.   [Feltham.] 
Lh-tow'ahu,  (-to'ard,  103,  34,  134)  a.   Perverse; 

vexations;  awkward;  inconvenient. 
Un-tou/ard-ly,  a.   and   ad.    Awkwarf;    perverse ; 

froward :— adv.  Awkwardly;  perverseK 
Un-tow'ard-ness,  «.  Perverseness.      * 
UN-THACB/-^.BLB,a.  Not  to  be  traced.  [South.] 
Un-tract^-ale,  a.  Intractable.  [Locke.] 
Ull-tract/-a-bl<--ne8S,  $.  Intractability. 
Un-tkans-pbr^-blb,  a.  Not  transferable. 
Un  -trans-la"-ta-bl<r,    a.      Not   capable    of   being 

translated.  [Gray  :  Letters.]  * 

riilAVwKU'EJ>*  U4;  *  N«ver  having  been 
trodden  by  passengers ;  having  never  travelled. 

To  Un-TREJi/,  (-trSd,  120)  v.  a.  To  tread  back. 

Un-trbat'-^-ble,  a.  Not  practicable.  [Obs.] 

Un-tried',  1 14  :  a.  Not  yet  attempted;  not  yet 
experienced ;  not  having  passed  trial. 

UN-TRi'-uMrHED,  (-umft,  163,  143)  a.     Not  tri- 

"SfSiuZ9  tMay* iw7'3  in  Hud,bra8  we  fina  v+ 

Un-trolled*,  (-trolcd,  1 16)  a.  Not  rolled  along. 
Un-tbopb'-i  ed-nkss,  (-truty-bld-nSss,  1 20, 1 01 ) 
t.  Stateof  being  untroubled;  unconcern.  [Hammond.] 
Un-trfe',  109  :  a.  Not  true;  not  faithful. 
Ln-truMy,  arf.  Fairly. 

Utnrearct^. ';  1Contrari?ly  to  *™*  l  moral  falsehood ; 
treachery;  false  assertion. 

UN-TRUST/-r-NES8,  *.  Unfaithfulness. 


UN-W 

UN-,  in  the  sense  or  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjectire 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-tuck'-ered,  114:  a.  Having  no  tucker.  [Ad- 
dison.] 

To  UN-tuns',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  tone ;  to  disorder. 

Un-tu'-no-ble,  a.  Inharmonious. 

Un-tu'-na-ble-ness,  «,  Want  of  harmony. 

To  Untwine',  t;.  a.  To  open  or  separate  after 
having  been  twined. 

To  Un-twist',  v.  a.  To  restore  from  a  state  of  invo- 
lution, to  separate  after  having  been  twisted. 

Un-u  -ni-form,  a.   Not  uniform.  [Little  need.] 

Un-use'-fcti.,  117:  a.  Useless,  [Dryden.] 

&T _Ofher  compounds  are  UntracedT;  Unfrocked* :  Ca- 
n t™*9sV*tr**»ed'i  Untram'meUed;  Un' transferred" : 
Untransla"ted;  Un'transpa"rent;  Untraxfersid ;  F,I 
treasured;  Untrimmed';  UntrodT  or  Untrodden:  Un- 
troubled; Unturned';  Untutored;  Unuratd';  Umuud'- 
&c  (See  the  leading  note.)  ' 

UNUSUAL,  un-u'-zh'oo-al,  147:  «.  (SeeDnO 

Not  usual,  not  common,  rare. 
Un-u'-m-al-ly,  ad.  Not  in  the  usual  manner. 
Un-u'-w-al-ness,  *.  Uncommonness.  [Broome.] 
Un-ut'-tkr-^-ble,  a.  Ineffable,  inexpressible. 
Un-vai/-ued,    114:   a.  Not  valued.— whieh    may 

mat?  D°t  prixed'  neKlectedJ  <»»  above  price,  inesti- 
Un-val'-u-a-ble,  a.  Invaluable.  [Atterbary.] 
UN-TAy-Qr/isHM-BLE,  a.  Invincible.  [1614.1 
Un-va'-ried,  114:  a.  Not  varied;  not  diversified. 
Un-va'-ry-ing,  a.  Not  liable  to  change. 
Un-va'-rt-a-ble,  a.  Invariable.  [NorrisJ 
7oUN:yEZL',(-vaU,  100)t;.a.Toreinoveaveilfroin. 
Un-v«l'-ed-ly,  ad.  Plainly.  [Boyle.] 
Un-ven'-er-^-ble,  a.  Not  venerable.  [Sbaka.] 
Un-vbr'-d^nt,  a.  Having  no  verdure. 
Un-ver'-i-t^-ble,  a.  Not  veritable. 
UN-VERSEiy,  143  :  a.  Not  versed  ;  not  skilfcd. 
UN-yiR'-nz-or/s,  U7, 1*20 :  a.  Not  vinuoi*  'Shoka,- 
To  Un-tiz'mrd,  r.  a.  To  unmask. 
Un-W-c^l,  a.  Not  vocal.  [Prosody.] 
To  Un-VOTe',  v.  a.  To  retract  by  vote.   [Burnet.] 
Un-vow'-eli.£d,  a.  Without  vowels.   [16J4.] 
Un-VOy'-age-^-blE,  a.  Innavigable.  [Milton.] 
Un-yul-cwr,  34:  a.  Not  common.  [B.Jon] 
Un-vui/-ner-^-ble,  a.  Invulnerable.  [Shaks.] 
UN-WAiT'-ED-on,  a.  Not  attended. 
Un-W-pered,  140,   114:  a.  Unfatignod.  [Two 
w  oble  Kmsmen,  a.  v.,  at  4:  some  copies  read  LTa srorped.] 
Unware.— See  Unaware.  [Fairfax] 
Unwarily,  &c— See  with  Unwary. 
Un-w^r'-like,  (-wiW-lik<,  140)  a.  Notwmrlikr 
roUN-w^Rp/,  r-wkrp,   140)    v.  a.    To  redoc* 

from  the  state  of  being  warped. 
Un-warprrf',  114:  a.  Not  warped;  not  biassed. 
Un-w^r'-r^nt-ed,  (-w6r/-ranfc-€d,  129,  12}  « 

Not  warranted;  not  ascertained. 
Un-war'-rant-a-ble,  «.  Not  defensible. 
Un-war'.rant-rt-bly,  ad.  Not  defensible 
Un-war'-rant-a-ble-new,  «.    Sute   of  bein.    on. 

warrantable.  * 

•^  Other  compounds  are  Unvan'quished;  Unwx0ritm*tM^  • 
Untarnished;  Unveiled*,  UnvntYng ;  r^SffiSTtkl 
r^^S^  Vnvis'itcdrrnvit'iated;  CW*. 
7?0?;%*walk*i  Unwarned*;  Unwarned';  8cc  ( Se* 
the  leading  note.)  ^we* 

UNWARY,  un-wart'-^j,  a.  (See  Un.)  Not  warr 
not  vigilant ;  in  old  style,  unexpected.  * 

Un-wa'-n-ly,  ad.  Carelessly,  heedlessly. 
Un-wa'-r»-ness,  «.  Want  of  caution. 


JW/e  .       ".  /ThC."ChC,n"  "«"•  ood  *•  ^P'"  'o  wblch  the  aumb«  r*,,  prcc^e  U«  Dtcloawy. 


UN-W 

UN-,  In  lh«  leme  of  not,  forma  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


UP-H 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  formi  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 


Un-wjs»'-*n,  (-w6ah'-«hn,  140,    114)   a.t  Un- 

Un^WJ^  H :  a.  Not  used  to  travel  [Suckling.] 
Uh-w^ns*  (-wS^d,  120,  114)   «.   Not 

weaponed.  [Balegh.]  . 

To  UV-wBAR'-r,  v.  a.  To  refrwh  after  weariness 
Un-wear'-y, «.  Not  weary. 
Un-wearMed,  114:  a.  Not  tired;  indefatigable. 
Un-wear'-ied-ty,  ad.  Indefatigably. 
Un-wearMcd-Bess,  t.  State  of  being  unwearied. 
Un-wear'-t-a-ble,  a.  Indefatigable. 
Un-wear'-»-a-bly,  ad.  Indeftuigably. 
To  Un-weavb',  v.  a.  To  undo  after  being  woven. 
Un-wm/,  a.  Unwedded,  not  married. 
Un-wbdob'-J-blb,  a.  Not  to  be  cloven.  [Shake.] 
Un-wb*pei/,114:  a.  Unwept  [Milton.] 
Un-WBET/-ing,  a.  Ignorant,  unknowing. 
Un-weet'-ing-ly,  ad.  IfS*™***-   „  A         ' 
Un-WEl'-COMB,  (-cum,  107)  a.  Not  welcome. 
Un-WBU/,  a.  Not  well,  not  in  perfect  health. 
Un-well'-neM,*.  State  of  being  unwell.  [Chesterfield.] 
UN-irooi.B',(-hoU,160)  a.  Not  soun ..  [Ob*] 
Un-vhoW-Some,  (-sum,  107)    a.    Insalubrious, 

mischievous  to  health;  corrupt,  tainted. 
Un-vhole'-some-ness,  «.  Stale  or  quality  of  being 

unwholesome  • 
UN-w/ELi/-r,  (-wedd'4*  103)   a.    Not  wieldy, 

not  manageable;  weighty,  ponderous. 
Un-wirld'-i-ly,  ad.  Heavily. 
Un-wield'-i-ness,  *.  Difficulty  to  move  or  be  moved. 
TJn-wil'-linq,  a.  Not  willing,  loath. 
Un-wil'-ling-ly,  ad.  Not  wiUingly. 
Un-wil'-liDg-ness,  ••  Loathness,  disinclination. 
To  Un-wind',  (-wined,  115)     1  v.  a.  and  *.  To 
I  Un-WOUDd',  (-wownd,  31)   }  separate  from  be- 
Un-wound',  (-wownd,31)  )  ing  wound,  to  un- 
twine ;  to  disentangle  x-neu.  To  admit  evolution. 
Un-wisb',  (-wTze,  151)  a.  Not  wise. 
Un-wwe'-ly,  ad.  Not  wisely,  weakly. 
7b  Un-wish',  v.  a.  To  wish  [something]  not  to  be: 

Unwished?,  not  wished,  not  desired. 
UN-Wisi',  a.  Unthought  of;  unappmed.  |Obs  J 
To  UN-WIT',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  wit.  CShakt.] 
UN/-WlTH-DRAW,'-lNO,a.  Continually  liberal.  [Milt  J 
UN-wiy-TWO-Lr,  ad.  Without  consciousness. 
Un-WIt'-TF,  a.  Not  witty,  wanting  wit. 
TTn-wit'-tt-lv.  ad.  Without  wit. 
ToUhW-U  (-W»m'-«0)  116).. «.  Todeprive 

of  womanly  qualities. 
TJn-wom'-an-ly,  a.  Not  womanly. 
«£-  Other  compounds  are  Unwashed' ;  Unwo'sted Un- 
*^sfog;     UnwiStered;     Unweak'ened;     VnweciWfy; 
Unwe7ded;    Unweefed;    Unweighed*. ,    hnwaah^g; 
ru^T- UnwhivP** ;    Unwtfted;    Unwiped  ;  Un- 
Sff£l  UnlWSing;  Un>  withstood";  Unwitnessed; 
Unrnve*;  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNWONTED, un-wunt'-Sd,  116:  o.  (Sec  Un.) 

UnTceWomed; 'uncommon;  Spenser  uses  Unwont 
Un-wont^-ed-nes8,t.  Uncommonness.  [Bp.Taylor.J 

Uk-wor'-thf,  f-wui'-fll**  140)  a:  Not  worthy; 

wtethVofgoodorbad;  welting  merit;  mean;  not 

suitable;  unbecoming. 
Un-wor'-fo-ly,**.  With  unworthiness. 
Un-wdMki-ness,  *.  State  of  being  unworthy. 
Unwound. — See  To  Unwind. 
To  vHwW,  (-tSp,  157)    »•  «•  To  open  <Vcm 

being  wrapped. 


Th  Un-iTRBATh',  (-retthft,  157)  v.  a.  To  untwine. 

Un-IKri'-TING,  157 :  a.  Not  writing.  [Arbuthuot.] 

Un-writ'-Un,  114  :  a.  Not  written;  not  containing 
writing;  traditional. 

Un-wroitght',  (-r*»t,  126, 162)  a.  Nof  wrcught, 
not  manufactured ;  not  laboured. 

To  Un-yoke',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  the  yoke;  to  dis- 
join :  Unyoke*,  not  having  been  yoked ;  licentious. 

Un-ZONEi/,  114:  a.  Not  bound  with  a  girdle. 

ma-  Other  compounds  are  UnwooedT;  Unworftng;  Un- 
wormed?;  Unworn';  O^**?*  E"7^TX.'* 
Vnwound'ed;  Unwrung';  Unytetfed,  UnyieUTtng;  &o. 
(See  the  leading  note?) 

UP=up,  arfv.,  wife?.,  and  /W*p.  Aloft;  on  high,  not 
down;  from  a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higher,--aB 
from  bed,— from  a  seat,— from  the  gTound^from  be. 
low  the  horizon.-from  the  mouth  of  a  mer;  also 
from  that  which  is  figuratively  lower,-as  from  peace 
or  subjectkm.-from  a  smaller  size.-from  a  distance, 
-from  the  inferior  place,Tfrom  a ^disarranged I  state  - 
from  younger  years:  it  is  added  to  verbs  to  signify 
Smyulatio?oVlncrea.e:  Up  und  down  here  and 
there;  backward  and  forward:  Up  to.  to  an  equal 
height*;  adequately  to:  Up  with,  a  phrase  ,„  low 

colloquy  rtyte  often  UMd  M.  *  V^«M    u^fXnH 
her  tfst:"-it  becomes  an  interjection  by  the  ellip- 
sis of  someverb.as  Upl  forget  uptot  route  up  :-prep. 
From  a  lower  place  higher  on. 
Up'-peT,  a.  Higher,  superior. 
Up'-most,  Up'-per-most,  116:  a.  Highest. 
Up'-pish,  a.  Proud,  arrogant.  [A  low  word.] 
To  Up-bW,  (-bare,  100)     1  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft ; 
1  Up-bore',  (-bort)  >  to  support  from  fall- 

Up-bornV,  (-bo'uro,  130)  J  ing. 
To  Up-bind',  (-blncd,  1 15)  v.  a.  To  bind  up. 
To  Up-blow',  108:  v.  a.  To  make  tumid.  [Spenser] 
To  UPBRAlD=up-bra\d;,  v.  a.  To  charge  con 
. i-  _.iiu  ^..tkinD  <tia<rr»<M>rul.  eommonr 


temptuously  with  something  disgraceful,  commonly 
followed  by  with  before  the  thing  imputed,  in  old  au- 
thors by  of;  to  object  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  with  to 
before  the  person;  to  urge  with  reproach ;  to  reproach  : 
in  obsolete  use,  to  treat  with  contempt. 
Up-braid'-er,  *•  One  that  upbraids. 
Up-braidMpg,  #.  Reproach. 
Up-braid'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  reproach. 
To  Up-bray',  v.  a.  To  upbraid,  to  shame.  [Spenser.] 
UP-.— See  before  To  Upbear. 

Up-BROTJOBt',  (-bdtat,  126)  a.  Brought  up.  [Spens.] 
Up'-cast,  a.  and  *.  Thrown  upwards:—*.  A  throw, 

a  cast:  a  term  of  bowling. 
To  Up-draw7,  9.  a.  To  draw  up.  [Milton.] 
7b  Up-OA-Th'-ER,  v.  a.  To  contract.  [Spenser.] 
To  Up-OROFF7,  (see  To  Grow.)  v.  rt.  To  grow  up. 
Up'-hand,  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand.  [Carpentry.] 
To  Up-heave',  v.  a.  To  heave  or  lift  up. 
Up'-HH.l,  a.  Difficult,  like  the  labour  of  an  asceul. 
To  Up-HOARl/,  V.  a.  To  hoard.  [Shaks.] 
To  Up-HOf.iy,  (-holed,    116)   v. a.  (Prei.  and 
part.    Upheld :  Upholden  for  the  part,  is  obs.)     o 
lift  on  high;  to  support,  to  sustain ;  to  keep  fiom  de- 
clension or  defeat,  # 
UD-hold'-er,  »•   One    that   upholds;    specially,   one 
who  takes  on  Himself  the  furnishing  and  conduct  of 
funerals,  otherwise  called  an  Undertaker :  to  this  scn^o 
it  seoras  to  have  been  originally  restricted,  but  it  now 
means  one  who  furnishes  houses  :  see  the  next  word. 
Up-hol'-8ter-*r,  *.  One  who  furnishes  houses :  this 
form  of  the  previous  word  was  probably  a.lopted  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  clear  distinction  hetween  the  busi- 
ness of  an  upholder,  or  fnrnisher  of  funerals,  and  an 
upholder,  or  furnisher  of  houses.-a  distinction  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  businesses,  though  often  joined, 
are  as  frequently  separated. 


Consonants: 
663 


Tl,..ign==Uu«danermode.of.pclHngtbntb«Tenoirregular»tror«>uo 

mtsh-un,  i.e.  mimon,  165  :  vfrh-un, ..  e.  vision,  165  :  Am,  166  :  ftien,  166. 


UP-W 

Up-h©l'-*ter-y,  s.  Upholsterers'  ware. 

UK-j.^nd,  *.  and  a.  Higher  ground  :—  adj.  Higher 

In i  situation;  brought  up  on  the  hllU,  rude,  savage. 
Up-land-ish,  a.  Mountainous;  inhabiting  the  hills, 

rustical,  rude. 
n  Up-lay*,  (see  To  Lay.)  v.  a.  To  hoard.  [Donne.] 

^P;,IfAl/»  v'  a*  To  k**  npwards :    hence  the 
part  Ppfcd,  which  MUton  uses. 
To  Up-urt',  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft. 
To  Up-i.ock',  t>.  a.  To  lock  up.  fShaks.] 

Upmost.— See  with  Up. 

Up-on',  (up- on')  prep.  On.  with  emphasis  or  force. 
™  ^?°re  dlstinct  n^ion  than  on  carries  with  it  of 
!Z^r.  g;,"-a5  ,lWra"/  or ,  »**phorically  bears  or 
mfZ^'J}1*1*** ?**&***  than  u  u»ed  to  be.  the 
contracted  form  on  having  for  Uic  most  part  taken  its 
place:  some  expressions  formed  with  it  belong  only  to 
old  style;  as  -  Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away;"  tW 
is.  In  consequence  of  pity:  -  Upon  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand;"  that  is.  amounting 'to  the  rate.  * 

Uppek,  Uppermost,  UppisH.-See  with  Up. 

To  Up-raisb',  151 :  v.  a.  To  raise  op. 

To  Up-rear',  v.  a.  To  rear  up. 

Up'-right,  (-rite,  115,  162)  a,  and  *.  Straight 
up;  erected:  pricked  up;  not  declining  from  right. 
rt^tl~S-  f^1^*]  Something  erect  or  nerpen-' 
ilnif :   anudrr*«on.   m-  This  word  is  often  ac- 


A 


USE 


«.■.•_•  "-  «»'«wu.  war  ims  wora  is  oiien  ac- 
X5j%th?,\a8t  ,yLUble'  c»P«ci*«y  when.  a.  an 
SSKIEVk1*  t0lX°V  the  noan:  *•  derivatives  are 
liable  to  the  some  diversity. 

Up-rtyAt-ly,  ad.  Perpendicularly;  honestly, 
i  terri '  *'  PerPendicul«  erection;  honesty, 


URANIUM,  A-ra'-n4-um,  90:  s.    A»eWof» 

G^«Mur'nwned  *****  V*0*  V">~*  «■ 

U '"  2?J? '  *'  **  «*  <»  Fto*ph**e  of  uranium.  al» 
called  U'raw-olim"*m,  ^^ 

U'-ranit"-ic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  uranite. 

URANOLOGY,  A'-ran-ol"-o-g^  87 :  *  r»<- 
latedby  etymology  to  the  previous  w^&)  A  dbc*w 
or  treatise  on  tlie  heavens.  —wwae 

URBAN«ur'-ban,  a.  Belonging  to  a  city. 

Ur-bane',  a.  The  opposite  to  Rustic,— civil,  courteous  • 
elegant  in  manners.  ^^ ' 

To  Ur'.ban-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  civil  [1642.1 

Ur-ban'-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Civility;  politeness. 

URE=ure,49:  t.  Use,  practice.  [Ob*.] 
tl  K  E.  A . — See  under  Urine. 

UuRrinJHRA=4"5'-ttra'  '•     ^   •"-<»•  <*  «* 


integrity. 

7b  Up-rihe'  (-rltt',  151)  v.  n.  (See  To  Rise.)  To 
«•«  up,  as  from  bed,— ftom  a  seatr-from  below  the 
horizon;  hence  Up-ri'-ring.  («.)  act  of  rising. 

<Jr/-n#e,  83 :  ,.  Act  of  rising. 

V^2tiR=S^t'Th  *•  <tt  h  often  ^-ted  on 
^»%8yS*b,e)  Tum,,lt» btt»tle- n^turbance. con- 
ftisiou :  Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  verb, 

UP-.— See  before  To  Upbear. 

£  Up-roli/,  (-role,  116)  v.  a.  To  roll  up. 

7»  Up-root',  v.  a.  To  root  up. 

Th  Up-iiouse',  (-row*',  151)  *.  a.  To  rouse  up. 

Io  Up-bet*,  v.  a.  and  «.  (See  To  Set.)  To  overturn. 

UPSHOT,  m.  Last  amount,  final  issue,  end. 

in^r"?01?"  ad*     With  ^  lo™  P*«  **>™  ; 
m  confusion,  in  complete  disorder. 

To  Up-sprinq',  («ee  To  Spring.)  v.  a.  To  spring  up. 
Up'-8pnilg,83:  ,.  An  upstart.  [Shaks.]  ? 

To  Up-stani>,  v.  n.  (See  To  Stand.)  To  be  erected. 
to  Up-start',  v.  n.  To  spring  up  suddenly. 
Up  .start,  83:  *.  and  a.  He  or  that  which  suddenly 
oMmed?^^  b^me.  rich 

To  Up-stay',  *.  a.  To  sustain,  to  support 

7\y^wt^r^Tm' l4o)  r-  *- Ton>iM  in 

rL^Tcfe  " (Sco  To  Take)  To  ,akc  into  thc 

7b  Up-t^u',  r.  a.  (See  To  Tear.)  To  tear  up. 
To  Up-train',  v.  a.  To  train  up.  [Spens.] 
7J>  Up-turn7,  v.  a.  To  turn  up;  to  farrow. 
Up'-w^rd,  a.,  ad.,  and  *.  Directed  to  a  higher  part  • 
— ado.  Upwards :-«.  [Shaks.]  The  top. 

Up^af,d*'  143;    ad*      Tw^   a  higher  place; 

Swaxd^t^^  l°  a  ^ter  Bttm^  «*•  «-« » 
To  Up-^h,rL/,  (-hwerl,  160)  P.«.  To  whirl  upwards. 
^^ttj,,5)"   (^ToWind.)| 
1*9  Mbemes  entire,  aad  tb«  principle  to  whl 

H^t^'-vhi  chXp'-man:  pd-pa':  liv»: 


U'-re-T£r,  #.  One  of  two  long  small  canals  whirl, 
P-Ofeedfrom  the  barin  of  the  kidneys.     ~*  ^^ 

•W*  The  word  Hnfcwhas  influenced  and  determine  «K* 
accent  of  thia  term,  which  will  tbe\eforTa«a£  h! 
found  under  that  word.  'ucrewre  ogajn  be 

^tVi^r"^'  r*  a*  and  "•  To  »nci*e  or  pre«- 
to  follow  dose  so  a.  to  impel ;  to  enforce ;  to  prov*?.' 
Z2SSSI  to^^-^fobjection?J^T0 

Ur'-grr,  36:  «.  One  who  urges. 

Ur'-gent,a.  Cogent,  pressing ;  imi»ortimate. 

Ur  -gent-ly,  ad.  In  an  urgent  manner. 

Ur'-gen-cy,  #.  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  neooeeitv  — 
entreaty,  solicitation.  7        occoaaicy.— 

URIC— See  under  Urine. 

URINE,  ur^-m,  105  :  *.  Animal  water 
7o  U'-n'ne,  v.  a.  To  make  water. 
U;-n-**.,120:«.    Partaking  of  urine. 
U  -ri-nor-y,  o.  Relating  to  or  found  in  urine. 
U  -n-nnl,  #.  A  vessel  for  holding  urine. 
U"-n-na'-t»ve,  105  :  «.     Working  by  urine ;     pro- 
voking urine:  A  U-'bika'toe  might  \ecmto  m™ 
TSSL^  .or«omething  that  pr^okTurSeXt 
in  Latin  it  signifies  a  diver,  and  has  been  used  ll» 
some  Euglish  writers  in  this  sense.  ^^ 

U -re-a,  9.  a  substance  obtained  from  urine. 
U  -nc,  a.    The  epithet  of  an  acid  obtained  from  uri- 
nary calculi,  also  called  lithic  acid. 
U  -rr-ter,  j.— See  under  Urethra. 
r({"l?£S/"C0■PF,*•  In»Poetk>n  of  urine.  [Brown.] 
UKN=urn,«.     A  sort  of  vase;  a  water  vessel-    th* 
STL10  WWch  t?C,?S!?M  of  ^  dead  w^put^ 
aRn7aahSrUre''"1,alfUW  ^P00".^*^  *2L* 
To  Urn,  v.  o.  To  enclose  in  an  urn.  [May.  1627.] 
URRY,  ur'-r^  ,.  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay. 
UKSA^ur'-sd,  «.  TheBear.acoustellaUon. 
Ur-si-form,  a.  Shaped  as  a  bear. 
Ur'-sine,  103:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  bear 

TSE,u,'-8i-nB»105!  *  °"«»«teo, 

US=U8,  pron.  The  accusative  case  of  We. 
USAGE,  USANCE,  &c.-Seci„tbe  en-dag ch-a. 
USE=ucc,  1 52 :   #.     Act  of  employing  any  thing  to 

proper  for  a  purpose;    need;    help;    cuatomarv™? 

practice,  habft,  custom;  in  old  au^^Z^wid 

for  the  ate  of  mon^y.— interest.  '  ,**,4 

•^  See  the  verb,  with  a  different  pronunciation,  lower. 

ch  the  numbers  refer,  procsde  the  Dictionary. 

g«d;  j'C»,  i.e.jrev,  55:  0,  e,  >,  &c.  *mtey  \7\m 


usu 

Uie'-firi,  117 :  a,  Valuable  for  use  ;  beneficial. 

Use'-fwl-l  jr,  ad.  So  as  to  be  useful. 

Use'-ftfl-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  useful 

UseMew,  a.  Answering  no  purpose. 

UaeMeas-ly,  act.  So  as  to  be  of  no  use. 

UseZ-less-ness,  #.  Unserviceablenesa,  unfitness. 

To   Usk,   (uze,    137)  v.  a.    and  it.   To  employ 
hence  it  sometimes  menus  to  waste ;  to  accustom,  to 
habituate;  to  treat;  to  practise;  in  old  style,  to  be- 
have, with  the  reciprocal  pronoun : — neu.  To  be  accus- 
tonied ;  to  be  wont ;  in  old  style,  to  frequent,  to  inhabit 

U'-#er,  (-zer)  «.  One  that  uses. 

U'-*age,  99 :  9.  Treatment;  custom  ;  use  :  in  old  style, 
manners,  behaviour. 

U'-*a-ger,  *.  One  who  has  the  use  'of  any  thing  in 
trust  tor  another.  [Obs.] 

U'-jance,  t.  Use,  proper  employment,  [Spenser;] 
usury,  interest  paid  for  money,  [Slinks  $]  in  modern 
application,  a  determinate  period  or  date  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  thus  termed  be- 
cause  regulated  by  the  usage  of  the  place  on  which 
they  are  drawn. 

U,-sr/-^i.,(u'.zh,00-al,  147)  a.  Customary;  com- 
mon, frequent 
U'-nr  al-ly,  aa\  Customarily ;  frequently. 
U'-ttf-al-nesa,  9,  Commonness.  [Clarke,] 

U'-SU-CAP"-370N,  (A'-Z&-C*p"-8hun,  89)  «•  In 
the  civil  law,  the  acquisition  of  the  property  of  a  thing 
by  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  prescribed  by  law. 

U'-ro-fruct,  *.  Temporary  use. 

U*-«i-fruc"-/«-<ir-y,  (-tA-ar-^  147)  #.  One  that 
has  the  temporary  use,  not  the  property,  of  a  thing. 

U'-8U-nr,  (u'-zh'oo-i&i,  147)  $.  Formerly,  inter, 
est ;  at  present  higher  interest  than  is  allowed  by 
law:  In  old  authors,  the  practice  of  taking  interest. 

To  U'-*»re,  (-zh'oor)  v.  n.  To  practise  usury.  [Obs.] 

U'-Ju-rer,  «.  One  who  practises  usury. 

U-tu'-n-Wrt,  (6-zim'-£-us,  90)  a.  Practising  or 
partaking  of  usury. 

U-#u  -ri-oita-ly,  ad.  In  a  usurious  manner. 

U-ten'-sil,  152:  *.  That  which  is  used,— on  in- 
strument or  vessel  for  any  purpose. 

U-TiiZ-M-r,  84,  105  :  *.  Usefulness ;  profit 

U-til,-i-ta"-ri-«n,  «.  and  a.  One  who  makes  utility, 
in  its  limited  or  vulgar  sense,  the  measure  of  whatever 
is  good  for  man :  [This  must  be  the  meaning ;  for  by 
admitting  the  higher  senses  of  utility,  men  of  whatever 
principles  are  utilitarians]  :—adj.  Having  mere  common 
utility  for  principle  or  object 

tJSHER=U8h'-er,  *.  One  whose  business  is  to  in- 
troduce strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  high 
rank ;  one  who  introduces  young  scholars  to  higher 
learning,  an  under  teacher. 

To  Uah'-er,  v.  a.  To  introduce. 

USQUEBAUGH  =*  us'-kwi-baV',  ,.  Literally, 
water  of  life,  [Erse  j]  a  strong  compound  distilled 
spirit  drawn  on  aromatics:  the  word  is  corrupted  to 
whi$ky. 

USTION,  ust'-ydn,  146 :  coltoq.  ust'-shun,  147  : 
*.  Act  of  burning;  state  of  being  burned. 

Ua-to'-ri-oi/s,  90  :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  burning. 

Ua/-ta-la/'-/i'on,  89  ;  9.  Act  of  burning. 

USUAL,  USUALLY,  &C— See  under  Use. 

USUCAPTION,  USUFRUCT.— See  under  Use. 

To  USURE,  USURER,  USURIOUS.— See  un- 
der Use. 

To  USURP=&-zurp',  v.  a.  To  seize  and  hold  by 
force  and  without  right 

U-*urp'-er,  «.  One  that  usurps. 

U-turp'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  usurpation. 

U'-«ur-pa"-/ion,  89 :  9.  Act  of  usurping. 


VAC 

USURY,  UTENSIL— See  under  Use. 
UTERUS=u'-t5r-us,  [Thus  in  Eng.]  9.  The  womb. 
U'-ter-ine,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  the  womb  ;  bora 

of  Uie  same  mother,  but  by  a  different  father. 
U'-tero-ge*-ta"-f*on,  «.  Gestation  from  conception 

to  birth 
UTILITY,  Ac— See  under  Use. 
UTIS=u'-tfss,  x.  Originally,  an  eight  days*  holiday ; 

hence,  bustle,  stir.  [Obs.] 
UTMOST.— See  with  Uttermost,  under  Utter. 
UTOPIAN,  A-to'-p^-an,  a.    Fanciful,  chimerical, 
like  Sir  T.  More's  ideal  commonwealth  Utopia:  U tox- 
ical signifies  the  same,  but  is  disused. 
UTRICL  E,  u'-tr£-cal,  *.  A  Utile  bag  or  cell,  [Bot :] 

hence.  Utricular,  (a.)  containing  cells. 
UTTER=ut'-ter,  36 :  a.  Literally,  outer,  or  situ- 
ated on  the  outside ;  hence,  placed  beyond  compass  ; 
extreme;  complete;  absolute. 
W-teT-ly,  ad.  Fully;  completely. 
Ut'-ter-most,)  116:  a.  and  9.  Extreme,  being  in 
Ut'-most,       /  the  greatest   degree :— *.   The  most 

that  can  be  done. 
To  UTTER=ut/-teT,  v.  a.    To  speak;  to  vend;  to 

publish :  hence,  Ut'terer,  (t.)  one  that  utters. 
Ut'-ter-a-ble,  a.  Expressible. 
Ut'-ter-arjce,  *.  Act  or  power  of  uttering. 
UVEOUS,  u'-v£-us,  120:  a.  Resembling  a  grape, 

or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
U-vu-l^,  *.  A  round,  soft,  spongeous  body  suspended 

from  the  back  part  of  the  palate. 
UXORIOUS,  ue-zore'4-us,  154,  90,   120:  a. 

Submissively  fond  of  a  wife. 
U*-ry-ri-ot«-ly,  ad.  In  an  uxorious  manner. 
Ux-o'-rt-OKa-new,  *.  Connubial  dotage. 


V. 

V  has  usually  been  confounded  with  U;  and  because 
J  was  in  like  manner  confounded  with  I,  it  is  popularly 
deemed  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  though  of 
the  English  alphabet  it  is  really  the  twenty-second. 
In  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Latin,  U  and  V  had 
no  other  difference  than  that  which  converted  su-af-vis, 
pronounced  soo-a'-vls.  into  turf-nit,  pronounced  swa'- 
vls,  the  original  pronunciation  of  V  being  that  of  the 
English  consonant  w,  (Element  57:)  hence,  though 
the  former  was  deemed  a  vowel,  and  the  latter  a  con- 
sonant sound,  yet  the  ease  with  which  they  were  mu- 
tually convertible,  justified  the  distribution  that  as- 
signed only  one  place  in  the  alphabet  to  the  two 
letters;  while  the  absurdity  of  continuing  this  dis- 
tribution now  that  the  letters  denote  sounds  completely 
distinct,  cannot  but  be  obvious.  V,  at  present,  is  re- 
lated not  to  v,  but  to  /.  The  Saxons  probably  made 
their  /  sometimes  aspirate,  sometimes  vocal,  as  they 
did  their  th :  we  continue  to  vocalize  th  in  the  greater 
number  of  Saxon  words,  and  we  vocalise/ in  of;  but 
for  thai  last  sound,  in  all  other  instances,  v  is  now  the 
appropriated  mark,  so  that  it  has  completely  changed 
us  office  and  character;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only 
in  our  o\*n  language,  where  its  appropriation  to  ano- 
ther clement  is  justifiable,  since  we  have  invented  w 
for  its  original  sound,  but  equally  in  our  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  where  its  new  sound,  however  established 
by  custom,  is  obviously  incorrect  The  present  souud 
of  V  is  the  66th  element  of  the  schemes  nrelixed.  In 
abbreviations  of  ancient  inscription,  as  in  all  ancieut 
writing,  V  must  be  understood  as  a  U :  in  modern 
abbreviations  it  stands  for  Verbum  or  Verbi,  (a  word 
or  expression ;)  Vir,  (a  man ;)  and  Vide,  (see:)  while 
Hz.,  or  V.  /*.,_stand  for  Videlicet,  (to  wit,  or  namely.) 

VACANT«-sva'-cant,  a.  Empty,  unfilled,  void  ;  un- 
encumbered ;  not  filled  by  a  possessor ;  disengaged. 

empty  of  thought,  thoughtler- -    --■--^ *-•        - 

the  absence  of  intelligence. 


giving  the  notion  of 


The  sign  =r  U  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

Con9onant9i  miah-un,  1.  e.  mi$$ion,  165 :  vizh-un,  1.  e.  vithn,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  fllSn,  166 
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VAI 

W-Con-cy,  t.  State  of  being  vacant ;  a  chasm. 

Ttf  \A-CkTBf,  v.  a.  To  make  vacant ;  to  make  of  no 
authority,  to  annul;  in  a  less  usual  sense,  to  put  an 
end  to,  to  defeat. 

Va-ca'-/ton,  89 :  *.  A  state  of  intermission  of  labour, 
as  of  juridical  proceedings,  or  the  exercises  of  a  place  of 
learning;  recess;  in  old  authors,  leisure  generally. 

7b  Vac'-u-atb,  v.  a.  To  make  empty. 

Vac'-u-a^-Zron,  89  :  «.  Act  of  emptying. 

VacZ-u-um,  [Lat.]  ».  Space,  void  of  matter  or  body 
of  any  kind,  solid  or  aeriform. 

Vac/-u-ist)  s.  A  philosopher  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  a  vacuum,  opposed  to  a  pietist 

Vac'-u-ows,  120 :  a.  Empty,  unfilled. 

Vac/-u-o«8-nes«,  #.  State  of  being  empty.  [1648.] 

Va-cu'-t-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Bmptineas;  space  unfilled; 
inanity. 

VACCARY,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

VACCINE=va,ck/-8lm>  a.  Pertaining  to  cows; 
derived  from  cows. 

7b  Vac'-ci-nate,  (-si-nlte)  v.  a.  To  inoculate  with 
vaccine  matter. 

Vacf-ct-na"-fton,  89 :  «.  The  art,  act,  or  practice  of 
inoculating  for  the  oow-pox. 

VAc'-CAit-r,  (c  hard)  «.  A  cow-house  or  pasture. 

To  VACILLATE=vk8'-il-late,  92:  t>.».  To 
waver,  to  fluctuate,  to  be  inconstant. 

VacMWa''-* ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  vacillating ;  act  or 
state  of  stumbling  or  reeling. 

VacMl-lan-cy,  *.  State  of  wavering. 

To  VACUATE,  &c.— See  under  Vaoant. 

7b  VADE==vade,  v.  a.  To  pass  away.  [Obs.] 

Va'-db-w/'-cum,  *.  "  Go  with  me,"  a  Latin  phrase 
applied  as  a  name  for  a  book  which  a  person  carries 
with  him  for  its  constant  usefulness. 

VAGABOND,  VAGARY.— See  under  Vagous. 

VAG1ENT,  va'-j'Sflt,  a.  Crying  as  a  child.  [More.] 

VAGINAL=vd-gI/-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  sheath. 

Vrt-gi'-nant,  a.  Investing  as  a  sheath.  [Bot] 

Va-gi'-no-pen"-o«s,  120 :  a.  Sheath-winged. 

VAGOUS,  va'-gue,  120:  «.  Wandering.  [Ayliffe.] 

Vague,  (vagut)  a.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond* 
[obs.:]  unsettled,  unfixed,  uncertain,  indefinite. 

VagueMy,  ad.  So  as  to  leave  uncertain. 

Vag'-^-bond,  a.  and  *.  Wandering,  wanting  a 
home;  vagrant:—*.  A  vagrant,  a  wanderer;  com- 
monly, one  who  wanders  without  means  of  honest 
existence:  hence  Vatfabondry,  beggary, knavery. 

7b  V^-ga'-RF,  v.  n.  To  gad,  to  range.  [Cotgrave.] 

Va-ga'-ry,  «.  A  wandering  ;  more  commonly,  a  wild 
freak,  a  capricious  frolic. 

Va'-gr^nt,  12  :  a.  and  *.  Wandering ;  unsettled  ; 
vagabond: — *.  A  wnnderer  a. vagabond;  a  sturdy 
beggar. 

Va'-gran-cy,  t.  A  state  of  wandering ;  the  life  and 
condition  of  vagrant  beggars. 

7b  VAlL=valfc,  v.  a.  and  n.  (In  another  sense  than 
the  following,  see  To  Veil.)  To  ict  fall,  to  suffer  to 
descend ;  to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect ;  to  let  sink  in 
fear  or  through  interest  :—ncu.  To  yield,  to  give 
place ;  to  show  respect  by  a  sign  of  yieldiug. 

ssT*  This  verb  would  more  consistently  be  spelled  Vale. 

Vail'-er,  *.  One  who  vails.    [1627. J 

VAIL=valc, «.  (In  another  sense  see  Veil.)  Literally, 
an  avail,  a  profit  or  advantage :  it  is  commonly  used 
in  the  plural,  and  signifies  money  given  to  servants. 

VAlN=van<,  a.  Empty,  worthless  ;  ineffectual;  un- 
real &  light ;  unsatisfying ;  false,  spurious ;  as  ap- 
plied to  persons,  conceited  of  what  pertains  to  self, 
and  anxious  to  display  it  before  others ;  hence,  with 
respect  to  things  also,  showy,  ostentatious  :  In  vain,  to 
no  purpose. 


VAL 

Vain'-lt/,  act*.  Wahout  effect;  ostentatiously;  idly, 
foolishly. 

Vain'-neas,  *.  State  or  quality  of  being  vain. 

VAlN-aL(/-Rr,  *.  Pride  above  merit. 

Vain-glo'-ri-oiM,  1 20  :  a.  Boasting  or  proud  dis- 
proportionately to  desert. 

Vain-glo'-rt-oi/s-ly,  ad.  With  vain  glory. 

Van*-I-tf,  92,  105:  t.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing vain ;  emptiness;  fruitless  effort  or  end;  cause  of 
foolish  conceit;  ostentation;  the  desire  of  indiscrimi- 
nate admiration. 

VAIR=van,  «.  A  kind  of  for  represented  by  little 
bell-shaped  pieces  alternately  white  and  blue,  less 
frequently  of  other  colours: — as  an  adjective,  Pmr 
or  Vaxry  is  used.   [Heraldry.] 

VAIVODE=va'-vAdt,  t.  A  prince  of  the  Dacuo 
provinces,  otherwise  called  a  Waiwode. 

VALANCE=vil'-3nc«,  $.  The  drapery  or  fringe 
round  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed ;  fringe. 

7b  Val'-ance,  v.  a.  To  decorate  as  with  valances. 

VAL-LAN'-cr,  *.  A  large  wig.  [Dryden.] 

VALE=va\l,  t.  (In  another  than  the  fbUoviag 
sense,  see  Vail)  A  wide  open  space  between  hilU 
greater  than  a  valley,  as  this  is  wider  than  the  con- 
tracted space,  called  a  glen. 

VaiZ-lbf,  g.  A  small  vale. 

VALEDICTION,  vaV4-dYckff-«liun,  89:  #.  A 
wishing  of  health  on  a  separation, — a  farewell. 

Var-e-dtc//-tor-y,  a.  Bidding  farewell. 

V  A  LENTI N  E=*  vaT-Sn-ttue, «.  A  sweetheart  chosen 
on  Valentine's  day ;  a  love-letter  sent  on  Valentine's 
day. 

VALERIAN,  vJ-lere/4-aD,  s.  A  plant. 

VALET=vaT-£t,  $.  The  man-servant  who  imme- 
diately attends  on  a  gentleman's  person. 

VALETUDINARY,  vaT4-tu"-di-nar4u,  a. 
Having  a  state  of  health  requiring  great  care,  sickly. 

Val'^-tu'-di-na,;-rt-an,  a.  and  *.  Valetudinary  : — 
t.  One  who  has  a  delicate  or  sickly  constitution. 

VALIANT,  vaT-yant,  146 :  a.  Stoat,  bravo. 

Val'-wnt-ly,  ad.  In  a  valiant  manner. 

Val'-tont-ness,  t.  Vakrar.  [Shaks.] 

Val'-iance,  Val'-tan-cy,  #.  Valour.  [Spenser.] 

Val'-our,  120:  «.  Personal  bravery,  strength, 
prowess;  stoutness. 

Val'-or-ows,  a.  Brave,  stout,  valiant 

Val'-or-ows-lv,  ad.  In  a  brave  manner. 

VALlDssvalMd,  a.  (Compare  Valiant)  Strong, 
efficacious  as  applied  to  things;  having  intellectual 
force,  weighty,  conclusive. 

Val'-id-ly,  ad.  With  validity. 

Va-Iid'-r-ty,  84,  105  :  *.  Force  to  convince,  cer- 
tainty :  in  a  sense  disused,  value. 

VALISE,  vd-lci^,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  A  portmanteau, 
a  wallet 

VALLA  NOV.— See  under  Valance. 

VALLATION.— See  with  Vallum. 

VALLEY.— See  with  Vale. 

VALLUM=vaT-lum,  [Lat]  *.  (Vale  b  a  rela- 
tion of  this  word.)  A  trench;  hence,  a  fence,  a  wait 

Val'-la-tor-y,  a.  Fencing ;  enclosing  as  by  measure. 

Val-la'-/ion,  89  :  *.  An  intrenchment 

VALOROUS,     &c,     VALOUR.— See     with 

Valiant. 

VALUE=vaT-At,  189  :  s.  Worth  as  estimated  by 
some  rate  or  standard ;  worth ;  high  rate ;  an  equi- 
valent j  import 

7b  Val'-ue,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price ;  to  rate 
highly;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to  ;  to  take  account  of; 
to  estimate ;  in  an  old  sense,  to  raise  in  estimation. 

Val'-u-er,  36 ; 


One  that  values. 
The  scheme*  entire,  and  lbs  principles  to  wblrh  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

1'owels: jiUf-vrky.  chfy-man:  pd-p#:  lau>:  gfcd:  j'05,  i.  e.  jew  55:  a,  t,  v,  Ac.  s**i/r,  171. 
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VAP 

Val'-ue-lest,  a.  Without  value. 

Val'-u-fl-blr,  a.  Precious;  worthy. 

V7al'-u-o-bk-nes8,  *.  Preciousness,  worth. 

VaK'-U-a'-tor,  s.  An  appraiser,  a  valuer. 

Val'-u-a;/-/ioD,  89  :  #.  Act  of  Betting  a  value,  ap- 
praisement ;  value  set  on  any  thing. 

VALVE=*v£lv,  189 :  $.  That  kind  of  cover  to  an 
aperture  which  U  easily  pushed  open  by  force  on  one 
side,  and  shuts  with  the  more  force  the  more  it  is 
pushed  on  the  other. 

Valvexl,  114  :  a.  Having  a  valvo  or  valves. 

ValvMet,  Vfrl'-vule,  *.  A  little  valve. 

Val'-VQ-lar,  34 ;  a.  Containing  valves. 

VAMP=»vXmp,  *.  The  upper  leather  of  a  boot  or 
shoe  immediately  above  the  sole. 

To  Vamp,  v.  a.  To  piece  when  old  with  a  new 
vamp ;  to  piece  or  repair  when  old. 

Vamp'-eT,  36 :  «.  One  who  vamps. 

V  AMPIRE=vam'-pTrc,  s.  A  demon  which,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  was  believed  to  suck 
human  blood,  and  then  to  possess  dead  bodies,  such 
bodies  betas  declared  to  have  been  dug  up  florid  and 
full  of  blood ;  hence,  the  name  has  beeu  applied  to 
certain  species  of  bats,  whose  propensities  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  these  fables. 

VAN=vin,  *.  The  front  of  an  army. 

Van-cour'-j-ek,  (-cSoV-i-er)  *.  Avant  courier. 

Van'-qctard,  121  :  *.  The  van,  the  avant  guard 

Van'-POSSj  *.   Ditch  outside  the  counteiscarp. 

Van'-MURB,  «.  A  ftout  or  false  wall:  also  written 
Vannimmre. 

VAN=vin,  «.  Any  thing  spread  wide  by  which  the 
wind  is  raised;  a  fan ;  a  wing ;  a  light  covered  waggon. 

To  Van,  v.  a.  To  fan,  to  winnow.  [Disused.] 

VANDAL=vaV-dal,  *.  One  of  a  fierce,  barbarous 
people  who  inhabited  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic ; 
nence,  a  barbarian. 

Van'-dal-ism,  158:  *.  Barbarity. 

Vatl-daV-ic,  88  :  a.  Resembling  the  Vandals. 

VANDYKE=van-d!ltt',  t.  A  handkerchief  for  the 
neck,  with  indentations  and  points,  as  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  persons  painted  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. :  hence,  To  Vandyke,  to  ornament  by 
forming  indentations. 

VANE=vane,  i.  A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with 
the  wiud. 

VANGUARD,  &C— See  under  Van. 

VANILLA^V^-nil'-l^,  *.  A  genus  of  plants,  unc- 
tuous and  aromatic,  of  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies. 

To  VANISH=van'-Tsh,  v.  n.  To  lose  perceptible 
existence,  to  disappear,  to  pass  away. 

VANITY.— See  under  Vain. 

To  VANQUISH,  v&ngMcwYsh,  158,  188:  v.  a. 
To  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  confute. 

Van'-^wish-eT,  ».  A  conqueror,  a  subduer. 

Van'-^wish-a-ble,  a.  Conquerable.  [Gayton.] 

VANTAGE=van'-tagt,  99:  8.  Gain,  profit;  su- 
periority; convenience:  Vantage-ground,  advantage 
for  action. 

To  Van'-tage,  v.  a.  To  profit.  [Spenser.] 

VANTBRACE^vaotf-brac*,  *.  (Allied  to  Van, 
the  front)  Armour  for  the  arm:  also  Vantbrass. 
[Shaks.] 

VAPID=vat/-td,  94:  a.  Having  the  spirit  eva- 
porated, dead,  mawkish,  flat. 

Var/-id-nes8,  s.  State  of  being  vapid. 

To  VAPORATE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

VAPOUR,  va'-pur,  120,  40 :  *.  An  elastic  fluid 
rendered  aeriform  by  heat;  the  vapour  of  water  is 
called  steam;  wind,  flatulence;  mental  fume;  some 
thing  vain  or  unsubstantial :  Vapours  was  a  term  for- 
merly much  in  vogue  for  a  state  of  nervous  debility 


VAR 

and  consequent  depression  of  spirits  under  which  the 
images  of  the  brain  float  with  a  sort  of  visible  distinct- 
ness before  the  patient. 
To  Va'-poOT,  t>.  ft.  and  a.  To  pass  in  vapour  or 
fume ;  to  emit  fumes ;  to  bully,  to  brag  : — act.  To  ef- 
fuse or  scatter  in  fumes. 

Va'-pos*nrd,  114:  a.  Moist,  splenetic 

Va'-po«r-ing,  a.  Boasting  :  hence,  Fa'pouringly. 

Va'-powr-eT,  *.  A  bully,  a  blusterer. 

Va'-potfrXMfS,  a.  Full  of  vapours ;  windy. 

Va'-pour-y,  Va'-pour-isb,  a.  Vapourous;  peevish. 

To  Va'-pour-ize,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  convert  into 
vapour:— ne*.  To  pass  off  in  vapour:  hence,  Va'pour- 
iMa*'tion. 

Va'-powr-if/'-ic,  88:  a.  Forming  into  vapour. 

To  Vap'-o-ratb,  92 :  v.  n.  To  evaporate.   Cockeram.] 

Vap'-o-ra-ble,  a.  Evaporable. 

Vap/-o-ra'/-/«on,  t.  Evaporation. 

VAPULATION,  vary-£-la''-ghun,  89:  *.  The 
act  of  beating  or  whipping.   [A  pedautic  word.] 

VARE=vaR,*.  A  staff  of  justice.  [Obs.] 

VARIABLE,&c:  7b  VARIEGATE.- 
der  To  Vary. 

VARLET=varMSt,«.  Anciently,  a  page  or  knight's 
follower;  thence,  any  servant  or  attendant,  (the 
modern  word  Valet  is  from  this  sense;)  at  present,  a 
scoundrel,  a  rascal. 

Var'-let-ry.  «.  The  rabble,  the  crowd.  [Shake.] 

VARNISH=var'-Di8h,  ».  A  viscid  glossy  liquid 
laid  on  paint  to  make  it  shine ;  an  artificial  covering 
to  give  a  fair  appearauce. 

To  Var'-nish,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  varnish ;  to  give  a 
fair  covering  to. 

Var'-nish-er,  *.  One  that  varnishes. 

VARVEL8,  var'-vSlz,  143  :  *.  pi.  Silver  rings 
on  a  hawk's  legs  with  the  owners  name  engraved. 

To  VARY=vare'4ty  41,  105:  v.  a.  and  «.  To 
change  ;  to  diversify  : — ne*.  To  be  altered ;  to  become 
unlike  itself;  to  deviate;  to  succeed  each  other;  to 
disagree  j  to  be  changeable. 

Va'-ry,  *.  Alteration,  change.  [Shaks.] 

Va'-ri-a-blt,  a.  and  *.  Changeable,  mutable : — #. 
A  variable  quantity. 

Va'-ri-a-bly,  ad.  Changeably. 

Va'-ri-a-ble-nesa,  *.  Mutability. 

Va'-li-ance,  *.  Disagreement,  dissension. 

To  Va'-r*-ate,  v.  a.  To  alter.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

Va'-ri-a"-/ion,  89 :  *.  Alteration  ;  difference ;  devi- 
ation: it  has  special  senses  iu  different  sciences  ; — in 
grammar,  change  of  termination ;  in  astronomy,  ine- 
quality of  motion ;  in  navigation,  deviation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  from  its  parallel  with  the  meridian ;  &c. 

Varicocele,  Varicose,  Varicous. — See  lower  in 
the  class. 

To  Va'-ri-b-qatb,  v.  a.  To  diversify,  particularly 
with  colours. 

Va'-ri-e-ea"-fion,  89 :  *.  Act  of  diversifying ;  di- 
versity of  colours. 

Variety,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Va'-ri-OtfS,  120:  a.  Different,  several,  manifold; 
changeable ;  unlike  each  other ;  variegated :  Va'rW- 
rum  is  the  remnant  of  a  Latin  phrase,  Cum  notis  vari- 
orum, i.  e.  with  the  notes  of  various  authors ;  hence, 
a  Variorum  edition  of  a  work  is  one  in  which  notes 
from  different  editors  are  collected. 

Va'-n'-OMS-ly,  ad.  With  diversity. 

Va-ri'-e-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  Intermixture  of  one  thing 
with  another ;  one  thing  of  many  by  which  variety  is 
mode,  in  which  sense  it  lias  a  plural;  difference  ;  va- 
riation ;  many  and  different  kinds. 

V^-Ri'-o-i.or/s,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
disease,  small  pox,  which  gives  a  various  colour  to  the 
skin. 

Vrt-ri'-o-loid,  #.  A  disease  resembling  small  pox. 


The  sign  =  Is  used  after  mode*  of  •pelting  ibai  hare  ao  irregularity  of  aound. 

Consonants!  nrish-un,  i,  r,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  ftiu,  166  : 
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then,  166, 


VEC 


A  swelling  which  varies 


,  Swelled,  puffy,  as  a  vein. 


Va'-rix,  188:  t. 

the  natural  form  of  a  vein. 
Va'-ri-cose,  152:  \ 
Va'-n-co«8,  120  :  j 
W'-ri-co-celc',  101 :  **.  A  vsricous  enlargement  of 

the  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord. 
VASCULAR,  &c— See  below  with  Vaae. 
VASE,  va»,  151 :  *.    A  vessel  In  general  rather  for 

ihow  than  use;  a  solid  piece  of  ornamental  marble. 
Va8;-cu-l.<r,  34  :   a.  Consisting,  or  full  of  vessels. 
Vafi'-cu-lar//-i-ty,  *.  Stale  of  being  vascular. 
Vaa'-cu-lif-er-ows,  a.    An  epithet  applied  to  plants 

which  have  seed-vessels  divided  iuto  cells. 

V  A  SS  A  L=vaV-s#l,  *.  One  who  holds  of  a  superior 
lord;  a  subject,  a  dependant;  a  servant;  one  who  suc- 
cumbs to  power,  used  in  hyperbole  or  contempt. 

To  Vas'-sal,  v.  a.  To  subject,  to  enslave. 
VasZ-aal-age,  ».  State  or  tenure  of  a  vassal. 

V  AST=vist,  1 1 :  a.  and  *.  Large,  great ;  viciously 
or  enormously  extensive  :— «.  An  empty  waste. 

Vastly,  a.  Large,  enormous.  [Shaks.] 
Va*t'-ly,  ad.  Greatly,  to  a  great  degree. 
Vast'-neas,  *.  Immensity,  enormous  greatness. 
Vaa-tid'-i-ty,  *.  Vastness:  a  barbarous  word.  [Shaks.] 
Vas-ta'-fion,  89  :  «.  Devastation.  [Bp.  Hall.  Sandys.] 
VAT=v5t,  ».    Any  large  vessel,  but  particularly  one 

in  which  liquors  are  kept  while  immature. 
VATICAN,  vaY-4-can,  *.  The  palace  of  the  Pope. 

To  VATICINATE,  va-tfss'-£-nafc,  v.  n.  To  prac- 
Use  prediction,  to  prophesy.  [Howell.] 

Va-tie'-i-nal,  a.  Containing  predictions. 

Vo-tic,-i-na/,-/ion,  89 :  $,  Prophecy. 

Vat'-j-cidb,  92  :  f.  Murderer  of  a  prophet  or  poet. 

VAUDEV1L,  vodt'-vi!,  170:  t.  Literally,  a  current 
street  song;  a  light  ballad. 

VAULT=vt\Dlt,«.  A  coninued  arch;  a  cellar;  a 
cavern ;  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

To  Vault,  v.  a.  To  shape  to  a  vault ;  to  cover  with 
an  arch. 

Vault'-ed,  a.  Arched,  concave. 

Vault'-y,  a.  Vaulted.  [Shaks.] 

Vault'- age,  *.  Arched  cellar.  [Shaks.] 

7b  VAULT=r?l\»lt,  r.  n.  To  leap,  to  jump;  to 
play  the  tumbler  or  vaulter. 

Vault,*.  A  leap,  a  jump. . 

Vault'-cT,  *.  A  jumper,  a  tumbler. 

Vault'-ing,  s.  The  practice  or  art  of  a  vaulter. 

To  VAUNT=viUnt,  122 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To  boast, 
to  display  with  ostentation  :—neu.  To  play  the  brag- 
gart; to  make  vain  show ;  to  boast. 

Vaunt'-er,  «*.    A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

Vaunt'-ftil,  117:  a.  Boastful,  ostentatious. 

VauntMng-ly,  ad.  Boastingly,  ostentatiously. 

VAUNT,  V&nt,«.  The  van  or  first  part.  [Shaks.] 

VaUNT-COURIBR,Vauntmurb. — SeeVancourier.&c. 

VAVASOUR,  v«v'-a-«ur,  92,  120:  #.  One  who. 
himself  holding  of  a  superior  lord,  has  others  holding 
under  him :  it  was  an  ancient  digoity  next  to  a  baron. 

V  AWARD,  va'-word,  38 :  *.  Fore  part.  [Obs.] 
VEAL=veal,  ».    The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the 

table :  it  orig'nally  signified  a  calf. 

VECK=v<?ck,  t.  An  old  woman.  [Chaucer.] 

VECTION,  veck'-shun,  89 :  s.  (Compare  Vehicle.) 
Act  of  carrying ;  state  of  being  carried. 

V«/-ti-ta'/-/ion,  89  :  $.  Vection. 

Vec'-tok,  *•  A  line  sapposed  to  be  drawn  from  any 
planet  moving  round  a  centre,  or  the  focus  of  an 
ellipse,  to  that  focus  or  centre;  so  called  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  line  by  which  the  planet  is  canted 
round  its  centre  of  attraction. 


VEL 

Vec'-TURB,  147  :  «.  A  carrying,  carriage.  [Bacon.] 

VEDA,  v£-daV,  *.  A  sacred  book  of  the  Bmminicsj 
Hindoos:  the  Veda*  are  four  in  number. 

VEDETTE,  v£-deV,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  A  cavalry  sea- 
tinel  detached  to  reconnoitre. 

To  VEER=vert,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  tarn ;  to  change 
direction :— art.  To  direct  to  a  different  coarse:  Is 
veer  (mt,  to  let  out :  To  veer  away,  to  slacken  and 
let  run. 

Veer'-ing,  t.  Act  of  turning  or  changing. 

Veer'-a-bltf,  a.  Changeable,  shifting.  [1687.] 

VEG  ETABLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

7b  VEGETATE^veoT-gi-tafc,  92:  v.  *.  To 
have  growth  without  sensation,  to  sprout  out,  to  ger- 
minate. 

Vey'-e-ta"-/ion,  89  :  **.  The  process  of  growing  is 
the  manner  of  plants;  the  power  which  produces  the 
growth  of  plants ;  vegetables  or  plants  in  general. 

Vey'-e-ta-Uve,   105 :    a.    Growing   or    having   the 

Sower  of  growing,  as  plants ;  having  the  power  to  pro- 
uce  growth  in  plants. 
Vey'-e-ta-tiVe-nesa,  *.  Quality  of  being  vegetative. 
Vey'-e-ta-blf,  «.  and  a.  An  organised  body  destitorte 
of  sensation,  a  plant ;  specially,  a  plant  cultivated  for 
the  table  :—adj.  Belonging  to  or  having  the  nature  of 
a  plant. 
Veg'-e-tai,  a.  and  **.  Vegetable.  [Obs.] 
Ve<?'-e-ta-bil"-i-ty,  64 :  *.  Vegetable  nature,  [Brown] 
Ve-gete',  a.  Vigorous;  applied  to  persons,  [South] 
Veg'-e-toun,  120 :  a.  Vegete,  lively.  [B.  Jon.] 
V^'-e-Uve,  105  :  a.  and  «.  Vegetable.  [Drvden] 
Vey"-e-tO-an'-i-mal,  a.    An   epithet   formerly  ap- 
plied to  gluten  found  in  the  seeds  of  some  plants. 
VEHEMENT==ve'-hi-me'ot,  «.   Violent,    forci- 
ble; ardent,  fervent,  eager. 
Ve'-he-ment-ly,  ad.  Forcibly ;  urgently. 
Ve'-he-mence,  «.  The  quality  of  being  vehement: 

Ve'hemency  is  less  used. 
VEHICLE,  ve'-hl-cl,  105,101  :  «.  Thai  in  which 
anything  is  carried;  that  by  means  of  which  any 

*    ■   vhka 
sly  i 
medicine. 


thing  is  "conveyed;  in  a  special  sense,  that 
merely  renders  potable  the  important  ingredient  of  a 


Ve'-h*-cled,  101  :  a.  Conveyed  in  a  vehicle. 

Ve-hic'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  vehicle. 

VEIL,  vaU,  100  :  «.  A  cover  to  let  down  o?vr  the 
face ;  a  cover,  a  disguise. 

To  Veil,  v.  a.  To  oover  with  a  veil ;  to  cover,  to  in- 
vest;  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

VElN=va\n,  s.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  extreme  arteries,  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  heart;  in  plants,  a  tube  or  assemblage 
through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted ;  in  geological 
substances,  a  fissure  filled  with  something  of  a  distinct 
kind,  as  metallic  ore  in  a  rock ;  a  streak  or  wave,  as  ia 
marble  ;  a  tendency  or  turn  in  the  mind ;  current ; 
humour  \  strain. 

Veined,  (va\nd)  a.  Full  of  veins,  streaked. 

Vem'-y,  a.  Veined,  variegated. 

Vb'-iul,  a.  Venous.     j££ 

Ve'-notfs,  120:  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contained  in 
the  veins ;  in  botany,  veined. 

Ve'-ne-sec"-/«on,  89 :  *.  Blood-letting. 

VELIFEROUS,  v£-lir-£r-us,  a.  Carrying  sails. 

VELITATION,  v«l'-i-ta"-«hun,  «.  Skirmish. 

VELLE1TY,  vSl-le'4-t^,  84,  105:  «.  The 
school  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degree uf  desire. 

VELLET,  VELLUTE— See  Velvet. 

To  VELLICATE,veY-l£-cat*,«.a.  To  twitch,  to 
pluck,  to  act  by  stimulation. 

Ve)'-li-ca"-fion,  89  :  $.  Twitching  ;  stimulation. 

VELLUM=v£T-lum,  t.  A  finer  parchment  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  calf. 


The  scheme*  entire,  and  tb«  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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VELOCITY.  v£-15ss'4-t^  84,  103:  *.  Speed, 
swiftness,  quick  motion. 

VELVET-veT-vSt,  14:  *.  and  a.  (Old  writers 
also  use  the  forms  Vel'lct.  Vel'lute.  and  Vel'ure.)  A 
rich  silk  stuff  with  a  close,  soft,  flue  shag  or  nap ;  some 
cotton  staffs  of  late  manufacture  have  the  same  name: 
— adj.  Made  of  velvet;  soft,  delicate:  Peacham,  an 
old  writer  on  drawing,  uses  To  Velvet  in  the  sense  of 
to  give  the  appearance  of  velvet  iu  representation. 

Vel'-vet-ed,)  a.  Like   velvet;    smooth,   soft,   dell. 

Vel'-vet-y,   J  cate. 

Vel'-vet-een",  «.  A  stuff  imitating  velvet. 

Vel'-ure,«.  Velvet.  [Shaks.] 

VENAL=ve'-nal,  12:  a.  (See  also  under  Vein.) 
Purchasable,  mercenary;  prostitute. 

Ve-nal'-ity,  84  :  s.  Mercenariness. 

VENARY,  ve'-nar-ity  a.  Relating  to  hunting. 
Ve-naT-ic,  Ve-naf-w*!,  a.  Used  in  hunting. 
Vo-na'-Zion,  t.  Act  or  practice  of  hunting. 

To  VEND^vgnd,  v.  a.  To  sell. 
Ven'-d*r,  *.  One  who  sells. 

Ven-dor*,   177:  s.  A  vender,  when   spoken  of  in 
distinction  to  the  Vbv  dex',  to  whom  the  thing  is  sold. 
Ven'-di-bhr,  a.  Saleable  :  hence  Vendibty,  {adv.) 
Ven'-d*-ble-ness, s.  Vendibility. 
Ven'-di-bir-i-ty,  #.  State  of  being  vendible. 
Ven-difWon,  89  :  8.  Sale,  act  of  selling. 
Vkn'-dj-ta^-t/on,  *.  A  boastful  enhancing,  a  brag- 

ging  display.  [B.  Jon.] 
To  VENEER=ve-neV,  v.  a.  To  inlay  [common 

wood]  with  thin  slices  of  a  better  wood. 
Ve-neer',  s.  Slices  of  wood  tor  veneering. 
Ve-neerMng,  *.  The  art  or  act  of  inlaying  with  woods 

different  from  the  ground. 

VENEFICE,  &c See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

VENENE=Ve-nent',  a.  Poisonous.  [Harvey.] 
Ve-ne'-no«e,  1 5*2  :  a.  Venene,  venomous.  [Ray.] 
Ve-ne'-nate,  a.  Infected  with  poison.  [Woodward.] 
To  Ve-ne'-nate,  v.  a.  To  poison. 
Ven'-e-na"-/ion,  92, 89 :  t.  Poison,  venom. 
Ven'-e-fice,  103:  *.  Practice  of  poisoning. 
Ven'-e-fic"-ial,  (-f  ish'-al,  147)  a.  Acting  by  poi- 
son; bewitching.  [Brown] 
Veir/-e-flc"-K>«3-!y,  ad.  By  poison  or  witchcraft. 
Ven'-e-moirg,  a.  Venomous.  [Obs.] 
VENERABLE,  vSn'-Si-a-bl,   101:   a.    To  be 

regarded  with  awe,  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 
Yen -er-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  excite  veneration. 
Ven'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  venerable. 
To  Ven'-er-ate,  v.  a.  To  reverence. 
Ven"-er-a'-tor,  38 :  s.  One  Uiat  venerates. 
Ven'-er-a^/ion,  89  :  *.  Awful  respect,  reverence. 
VENEREAL=rv£-ne'-r£-al,  90:  a.    Pertaining 

to  Venus ;  hence,  among  the  old  chemists,  consisting 

of  copper,  because  they  gave  tho  name  of  the  planet 

Venus  to  this  metal;  at  present  it  means  relating  to 

Venus  as  the  deity  of  sexual  lore ;  hence,  arising  from 

sexual  commerce  $  libidinous :  in  old  authors  we  meet 

with  Venerea*  and  Vene'reous  in  the  same  senses. 
VBN'-ER-r,  92  :  9.  Sexual  commerce. 
Ven'-er-oira,  90 :  a.  Venereal,  [Obs.] 
VENERY,  ven'-Sr^  92 :  «.  The  sport  of  hunt- 

fog :  see  also  in  the  previous  class. 
VENESECTION.— See  under  Win. 
VENEY=v3n'-|ij,  s.  "Come  on/*  the  old  name  for 

a  thrust,  turn,  or  bout  at  feuclng,  sometimes  spelled 

Venew.  [Shaks.] 
To  VENGE«*ve'nge,  v.  a.  To  avenge,  to  punish. 
Ven'-ger,  36  :  *.  An  avenger.  [Spenser.] 
Venge'-a-ble,  a.  Revengeful.  [Spenser] 


VEN 

Vengc'-ance,    t.     Punishment,    penal    retribution, 
avenuenumt:  With  a  vengeance,  is  a  phrase  used  ad- 
verbially for  tho  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  wh:it  is 
declared,  but  it  no  longer  suits  the  grave  or  dignified 
style. 
Venge'-ful,  117:  a.  Vindictive,  revengeful. 
Venge'-ment, ».  Avengcment.  [Spenser.] 
VENIAL,  ve'-n£-al,  90:  a.    Pardonable,  excus- 
able: Vk'kiablk  is  no  longer  in  use. 
Ve'-ni-al-ness,  s.  State  of  being  veniaL 
VENISON,  ve*n'-e-zn,  colloq.  ven'-zn,  151, 1 14: 
t .  Flesh  of  beasts  of  game,  but  particularly  of  the  deer. 
VENOM =veV-0m,    s.    (Compare    Venene,    &c.) 

Poison ;  figuratively,  spite,  malice, 
Ven'-o-moifs,  a.  Poisonous;  malignant. 
Ven'-o-moiia-ly,  ad.  Poisonously  ;  malignantly. 
Ven'-o-mous-ness,  «.  Poisonousuess ;  malignity. 
VENOUS.— See  under  Vein. 

VENT=vSut,  *.  A  small  aperture  at  which  the  air 
escapes,  or  any  thing  is  let  out ;  passage  out  of  secrecy 
to  public  notice;  act  of  opening;  discharge:  from  a 
different  immediate  etymology,  sale;  and  from  another 
source,  a  baiting-place  or  inn ;  which  last  application 
is  quite  obsolete. 
To  Vent,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  give  a  vent  or  opening  to ; 
to  let  out;  to  utter;  to  emit;  to  publish;  to  sell  or  let 
go  to  sale :— neu.  [Spens.]  To  snuff. 
Ven'-tage,  «.  A  small  hole,  as  of  a  flute.  [Shaks.] 
Ven'-tail,  99  :  *.  Tho  breathing  part  of  a  helmet. 
Ven-fcan'-na,  [Sp.]  «.  A  window.  [Dryd.] 
VenY-ffr,  *.   One  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes. 

[Barrow.]  See  it  as  quite  a  different  word  hereafter. 
Vkn'-tj-duct,  «.  A  passage  for  the  wind. 
7b  Vbn'-t7-i.atb,  v.  a.  To  fan  with  the  wind ;  to 
winnow,  to  fan :  in  old  authors,  to  examine,  to  discuss. 
Ven"-ti-la'-tor,  *.  Instrument  for  ventilating. 
Ven'-ti-la"-/wn,  89  :  s.  Act  of  ventilating :  in  old 

senses,  vent;  refrigeration;  discussion. 
Vrn-tos'-i-tk,  84:  *.  Windiuess.  [Bacon.] 
VENTER=veV-tcT,  «.  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  as 
the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  but  particularly  the 
last  |  tho  womb,  and  hence,  mother. 
Ven'-tra),  a.  Belonging  to  the  belly. 
Ven'-tri-clr,  *.  A  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 

particularly  of  the  heart. 
Ven'-trt-aws,  120:  a.  Bellied,  distended.  [Bot] 
Ven-tric'-U-lotfS,  a.  Somewhat  distended. 
Vkn-tril'-o-qi/ism,  (-kwlzm,  188,  158)  87:  s. 
The  art  of  making  the  voice  appear  to  come  from  vari- 
ous distances,  aud  not  from  the  actual  kjK»ukor:  this 
was  supposed  to  be  done  by  forming  the  articulations 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  of  the  belly,  and  hence  the 
name :  Ventriloquy  is  less  in  use. 
Ven-tril'-o-fliiist,  #.  A  practiser  of  ventriloquism. 
Ven-tril'-O-^t/ows,  (-kwus)  a.    Being  of  the  nature 

of  ventriloquism. 
VENTURE=veV-t&re,   colloq.  veV-ch'oor,  ,. 
An  undertaking  of  chance  and  danger,  a  kazanl; 
chance,   hap ;  the  thing  put  to  hazard,  sta3te :  At  a 
venture,  at  hazard.  ,► 

To  Ven'-fwre,  v.  n.   and  a.  To  dare ;  to  run  a  ha- 
zard : — act  To  expose  to  hazard ;  to  put  on  a  venture ; 
it  is  wrongly  used,  even  by  Addi»on,  for  to  rely  on : 
To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon,  to  dare  to  engage  in. 
Ven'-/M-r*T,  s.  One  who  ventures. 
Ven'-/w-ring,  #.  Act  of  putting  to  risk. 
Ven'-tore-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Bold,  daring. 
Ven'-/«re-some-ly,  ad.  In  a  daring  manner. 
Ven'-fw  rota,  120  :  a.  Daring,  fearless. 
Ven'-/if-row8-ly,  ad.  Daringly. 
Ven'-/i/-rot/s-ness,  ».  Willingness  to  hazard. 
VENUE=v8n'-&,  *.  A  neighbouring   place  or  vi 
cinity,  also  called  Visne,  (ve'-n£\j :)  it  is  a  term  of 


Tbs  »lg"  -=  is  wed  kftor  mod**  orspstling  ttmt  bare  no  Irragularitj  efiouad. 

Consonants:  mwh-un,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165:  torn,  166:  then,  166. 
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law  to  signify  the  place  whence  the  jnry  who  are  to 
try  the  action  mast  be  drawn :  the  word  also  occurs 
lor  Veney  or  Veneto,  which  see. 

VENUS^re'-naa,  4.  One  of  the  planets;  a  god- 
dess: (See  Venereal,  && :)  it  is  compounded  for  the 
names  of  various  plants*  as  Vtfn**'t~w?'l&n;  Ve'tats'*- 
comb";  rernus't'hair";  FSnui't-lootCwf  ghut ;  VS- 
nus's  no" vet-wort,  &c 

Vb-nust7,  a.  Beautiful.  [Waterhouso,  1663.] 

VERACIOUS,  ri-ra'-sh'us,  90 :  a.  Observant  of 
truth ;  inclining  to  truth. 

Ve-rac'-i-iy,  (-raW-i-t&j,  92,  105)  *.  Habitual 
observance  of  truth :  it  is  applied  with  leas  propriety 
to  things,  as  the  veracity  of  a  fact 

VERANDA=v£-r&n'-dd,  «.  An  oriental  word  de- 
noting an  open  portico;  an  ornamental  penthouse 
over  a  window  or  balcony. 

VERATRUM=vi-ra'-trum,  *.  Hellebore. 

Ve-ra'-tri-O,  90 :  #.  A  vegetable  alkali  discovered  in 
white  hellebore  and  other  plants. 

VERB— verb,  4.  A  word  emphatically,  as  having  the 
power  to  signify  a  sentence,  which  no  other  artificial 
part  of  speech  possesses ;  a  word  simply  or  merely,  in 
which  sense  it  is  obsolete,  though  the  derivatives  fol- 
low it  in  this  sense. 

Verr/-al,  a.  Consisting  in  mere  words ;  having  word 
answering  to  word,  literal ;  spoken,  not  written,  oral ; 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  Verbute:  in  grammar,  derived 
from  a  verb,  us  a  verbal  noun;  (e.  g.  Reading  and 
Writing  are  verbal  nouns.) 

Ver'-bal-ly,  ad.  In  words ;  orally ;  word  for  word. 

To  Ver'-bal-ue,  v.  a.  To  make  into  a  verb. 

Ver-bal'-t-ty,  84  :  *.  Mere  words.  [Brown.] 

Ver-ba'-tim,  [Lat]  ad.  Word  for  word. 

Ver'-bi-age,  99 :  t.  Empty  discourse,  words  gramma- 
tically but  not  logically  connected. 

Ver-boae',  (-boce,  152)  a.  Abounding  in  words. 

Ver-bcw'-t-ty,  92  :  t.  Exuberance  of  words. 

To  VERBERATE*ver,-be'r-aU,  t».  a.  To  beat, 
to  strike :  hence,  Vsb'beiu"tion,  a  beating. 

VERDANT=ver,-dant,  a.  Green,  fresh. 

Ver/-dan-cy,  t.  Greenness. 

Vbr'-der-£r,  t.  An  officer  of  the  forest 

VRKD/-AN-TJQr/K//,  (-tekt,  104)  t.  The  incrustation 
on  the  surface  of  ancient  copper  coins. 

Ver'-de-orjs,  (-grltss,  104)  $.  Hoary  green,  a 
rust  of  brass  or  copper,  being  an  acetate  of  copper 
with  excess  of  add. 

Vkr'-DJ-ter,  9.  Chalk  made  green. 

Vkr'-dure,  (colioq.  ver'-j'oor,  147)  *.  Green. 

Ver/-du-ro«8,  a.  Green,  decked  with  green. 

Vkrt,  9.  Whatever  grows  and  bears  green  leaf  in  a 
forest  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer;  [Forest  law.] 
In  heraldry,  the  colour  green. 

VERDlCT=.ver'-dickt,  #.  A  declaration  of  some, 
thing  as  the  truth,— decision,  judgement ;  especially 
the  determination  of  the  jury  declared  to  the  judge. 

V &-hidP-i-cai.,  a.  Telling  truth. 

VERECUND=v«r/-e-cund,92:  a. Modest,  bash- 
Ail  :  Ver'-e-cun"-dt-flta  is  less  used. 

Ver/-e-cun"-di-ty,  9.  Bashfulneas. 

VERGE= verge,  *.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the 
form  of  a  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  spe- 
cially, the  mace  of  a  dean :  A  tenant  by  the  verge  was 
one  who  swore  fealty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  while 
holding  in  his  band  the  verge,  which  signified  the 
lord's  authority :  Verge  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  lord-steward 
of  the  king's  household,  whose  verge  signified  that  ju- 
risdiction; it  seems  to  have  reached  twelve  miles 
round  the  court. 

Ver'-geT,  9.  One  tliat  carries  a  dean's  verge;  an 
attendant  in  a  church. 


VER 

Verge,  t.  That  which  tends  or  leads  at  ones  to  a 
declivity ;  hence,  brink,  edge,  utmost  border. 

VERIDICAL,  see  with  Verdict:  To  Verify,  &c 
Vebily,  Verisimilar,  &c  see  below  with  Verity. 

VERITY,  veV-e-teNj,  *.  (Compare  Veracwtts,  &c.  Ver- 
dict, &c)  Troth,  consonance  to  the  reality  of  things; 
a  true  assertion  or  tenet ;  moral  truth. 

Ver'-jr,  a.  and  ad,  {Comp.  Ver'-i-er :  taper,  Ver'-i- 
est.)  True,  real;  complete,  perfect,  mere,  frequently 
with  respect  to  something  bad,  as  a  very  beast ;  bat 
sometimes  with  emphasis  in  a  good  sense,  as  my  serf 
friend ^  same  emphatically  i—adv.  In  a  great  degree, in 
an  emineut  degree. 

Ver'-i-ly,  ad.  In  truth ;  in  great  confidence, 

Ver'-t-ta-bltf,  a.  True ;  agreeable  to  fact 

Ver/-»-ta-bly,  ad.  In  a  true  manner. 

To  Vkr'-i-ft,  6:  ».  a.  To  prove  to  be  trne,  to 
confirm. 

Ver"-i-fi'-er,  *.  One  that  veriuea. 

Vei^-t-fi'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  verified. 

Ver/-i-fi'-ca"-/«m,  *.  Confirmation.  [Boyle.] 

Vbh/-j-sim"-J-l«4R,  34  :  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  true:  Prer,isim"ilous  is  little  used. 

Ver/-i-si-mil"-i-tude,  9.  Appearance  of  truth,  pro- 
bability :  Ver'isiwnf'ity  is  disused. 

VERJUICE,  ver'-j'ooce,  110, 109:  *.  Acidliq** 
expressed  from  crab-apples. 

VERMEIL.— See  Vermilion. 

VERMICELLI,  &C — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

VERMICULE,  vei'-m£-cAl«, «.  A  little  warn, a 
worm,  a  grub. 

Ver-mic/-u-losi8,  a.  Full  of,  or  resembling  1 

Ver-mic'-u-lar,  34:  a.    Acting  like  a  1 
tinned  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  body. 

To  Ver-mic'-u-late,  v.  a.  To  inlay  in  a  manner  te 
resemble  the  track  or  motion  of  worms. 

Ver-mic'-u-la'/-/tbn,  89 :  *.  Act  or  art  of  reraieo- 
lating ;  continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to 
another. 

Vkr'-mb-oi/'-o-g  r,  87 :  t.  That  part  of  natural  hit 
tory  which  treats  of  worms. 

Vbr'-mi-crl"-lj,  (-chSl'-l^,  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A 
paste  rolled  in  the  form  of  worms. 

VBitmcULAR,  &C— See  higher  in  the  class. 

Vkr'-mi-form,  a.  Worm-shaped. 

Vbr'-m/-fugr,  ».  Medicine  for  expelling  worms. 

Vermilion. — See  the  next  class. 

Vermin. — See  hereafter. 

Vbr-mip'-j-roub,  87 :  a.  Producing  1 

VER-Miv'-o-itotfs,  87 :  a.  Feeding  on  1 

VERMILION,  ver-mTI'-yon,  90:  #.  (In  oM 
writings,  Vermeil,  Vermil,  and  Vermily.)  Originalrr, 
the  grub  of  a  particular  plant  otherwise  called  cochi- 
neal ;  (hence,  the  word  is  etymologieally  related  to  the 
previous  class;)  at  present,  the  name  is  given  to  the 
red  sulphuret  of  mercury ;  hence,  any  beautiful  red 
colour. 

7bVer-mil'-ion,t>.  a.  To  dye  red. 

VERMIN =ver/-mln,  «.  <  (This  is  an  etymologic.! 
relation  of  Vermicide,  Ac)  Any  noxious  animal.  osH 
commonly  for  small  creatures:  it  is  seldom  employed 
as  a  noun  singular  in  modern  style,  and  it  never  takes 
a  plural  termination ;  it  is  used  of  human  beings  in 
contempt :  Ver'-min-ljr  occurs  (date  1653J  ar  aa 
adverb. 

To  Ver'-nu-nate,  v.  n.  To  breed  vermin. 

Ver/-mi-na"-/ion,  89  :  9,  Generation  of  vermin  :  it 
occurs  as  the  name  of  the  vermicular  action  of  the 
bowels. 

Ver/-min-otra,  a.  Tending  to  vermin.  [Harvey.] 

Vermiparous,Vermivorous. — See  under  VermknW. 

VERNACULAR^ver-nack'-&-lar,  34:  «.   Of 

one's  own  country,  uative. 


To  V  ERG  E= verge,  v.  n.  To  tend,  to  approach. 

The  schemes  entire,  nod  the  principles  to  which  the  nomhers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

Vowthi  gatc'-wav  chip'-raan:  pd-pft':  !&».-  gfcod:  j'os,  i.e.  jew,  55:  a,c,\,&c 
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Yer-nac-U-lotlf,  120  :  a.  Vernacular:  Ben  Jonsoo 
uses  it  in  a  Latin  tense,  to  signify  petulant,  saucy. 
[Ob*.]  ^ 

Vek-Nil'-I-TF,  s.  The  submissive  behaviour  of  a 
household  slave.  [Bailey.] 

VERNAL=ver/-n3l,  a.  Belonging  to  the  spring. 

Vkr'-IMNT,  a.  Flourishing  as  the  spring.     [Milton.] 

To  Ver'-nate,  v.  n.  To  become  young  again. 

Ver-na'-/»n,  89 :  #.  Foliation.  [Bou] 

VERNIER,  ver'-n£-*r, «.  A  graduated  index  which 
subdivides  the  smallest  divisions  on  a  straight  or  cir- 
cular scale,  named  from  the  inventor. 

VERONICA,  v4-ron'-*-ca,  ,.  Literally,  "  a  true 
linage,"  applied  as  a  name  to  the  genus  of  plants 
speedwell. 

VERSABLE,  ver'-sd-bl,  a.  That  may  be  turned: 
hence,  Ver'sabieness  and  Versabtrity,  all  of  them  dls- 


,Vkr/-s^l,  a  cant  contraction  of  Umvenal. 

Vbr'-s^-tjlb,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  turned  round ; 
changeable,  variable;  easily  applied  to  new  tasks. 

Ver/-8a-til"-f-ly,  84 :  9.  Quality  of  being  versatile: 
Ver'uttiUnets  is  lew  used. 

Vbrsb  and  its  relations,  see  hereafter. 

To  be  Vbrsbd,  (verst,  114,  143)  v.  it.  To  be 
skilled  in  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

V*R//-8l-coi/-oirB,  116,  120  :1  a.     Having  various 

VsW-aWJOtZ-or/RRB,  114  :  j  colours;  changeable 
in  colour. 

Vbr/-570W,  (ver/-staun,  147)  *.  A  turning  or 
changing  of  something ;  change  of  direction ;  a  turning 
into  another  language,  translation. 

VERSE=verct,  153:  *.  (Allied  to  the  previous 
class.)  A  completed  arrangement  of  metrical  sylla- 
bles in  poetry,  generally  a  single  Hue;  les<*  properly, 
but  very  commonly,  a  stanta ;  a  short  section  of  pro- 
saic composition;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language;  a 
piece  of  poetry. 

To  Verse,  v.  a.  To  tell  in  verse.  [Shaks.] 

Verse'-man,  *.  A  poet  in  ludicrous  style. 

Ver'-tl-clr,  *.  A  little  verse. 

Versicolour,  &C — See  in  the  previous  class. 

Versification,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class. 

To  Vkh'-si-fy,  6  :  v.n.  and  a.  To  make  verses : — 
act.  To  relate  in  verse  ;  to  turn  into  verse. 

Ver^-st-fl'-cr,  #.  A  maker  of  verses  with  or  without 
the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Ver^-si-fi-ca'-tor,  *.  A  versifier.  [Dryd.] 

Vet/-si-fi-ca"-/w>n,  89 :  9.  Art  or  practice  of  making 
rerses. 

Vbrsion,  s. — See  in  the  previous  class. 

VERST=  verst,  ».  A  Russian  measure   about  three 

Suarters  of  an  English  mile. 
JRT.— See  under  Verdant 

VERTEBRAE,  ver'-te-bre*,  103:  9.  pi.  The  ag- 
gregate of  small  bones  or  joints  that  compose  the 
spine ;  hence,  the  spine:  the  Latin  singular  is  Verte- 
bra, but  for  thb  we  commonly  use  the  adopted  French 
word  following. 

VKR'-TB-B*JB,(-bur,  159)5.  A  Joint  of  the  back:  pi. 
Vertebra  (ver'-te-buri)  or  Vertebra. 

VeV-te-bral,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the  spine,  or 
itsjoints;  having  a  back-bone: — «.  A  vertebral  animal 

VERTEX,  ver'tecks,  188:  #.  (Allied  to  Versable, 
&c.)  Primarily,  that  which  turns,  and  hence  a  round 
point :  the  crown  or  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  any 
thing ;  the  tenith  or  point  above  the  head. 

VerMi-cal,  a.  Placed  in  the  zenith;  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  horizon. 

Ver'-ti-c/il-ly,  ad.  In  the  zenith. 

VerMf-cal-nesa,  t.  State  of  being  vertical :  Brown 
uses  VerWcar'ity. 

VKR-Tiry-I-Tr,  (-tW-e-teu,  84,  105)  #.  Power  of 
turning;  circumvolution ;  rotation. 
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Ver/-ti*cil/Mate,  o.  An   epithet  applied  to  plants 

which  have  their  flowers  intermixed  with  small  leaves 

growing  in  a  kind  of  whorls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk. 

as  penny-royal,  horehound,  &c ;  hence,  Ver'ticU  (*.) 

is  a  name  for  this  kind  of  inflorescence. 
Ver'-ti-cle,  *.  An  axis;  a  hinge.  [1653.] 
Ver-tY-cio,  (ver-te'-gA:  see  the  following  note.)  #. 

A  turning  in  the  head,  a  giddiness. 
sV  The  current  pronunciation,  as  given,  would  imply 

that  it  is  an  Italian  word,  but  it  is  Latin,  and  ought, 

consistently  with  our  usual  mode  of  sounding  Latin,  to 

be  pronounced  ver-lf-go. 
Ver-ti^-t-noHs,  (-ttdg^-i-nus,  64,  120)  a.  Turn- 

ing  round,  rotary ;  giddy. 
Ver-ti^-t-notts-ness,  *.  State  of  being  vertiginous  ; 

giddiness ;  unsteadiness. 
VERUCOUS,  veY-oo-cus,  a.  Warty. 
VERVAIN  =ver/-v^n,  99 :  *.  A  plant,  sometimes 

spelled  Vervine:  there  is  also  a  Ver'ialn-nuil"iow. 
VERVELS.— See  Varvels. 
VERY.— See  under  Verity. 
To  VESICATE,  veW-e-cat«,92:  v.  a.  To  raise 

little  bladders,  to  blister. 
Ves'-t-ca"-/ion,  89  :  «.  A  blistering. 
Ves'-i-clr,  *.  A  little  air-bladder. 
Ve-sic'-u-lar,  81  :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 

vesicles  ;  hollow ;  full  of  small  Interstices. 
Ve-sic'-a-tor-y,  «.  A  blistering  medicine. 
VESPER=veV-p*T,   *.  The  erening  star:  iu  the 

plural,  the  evening  service  of  the  Roman  church. 
VesZ-peT-tine,  105  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  erening. 
VE8SEL=veV-se*l,  9.  That  whose  use  Is  to  hold  or 


contain  something  else,  as  a  cask  or  a  vase  for  holding 
liquors,  and  a  ship  for  holding  cargo ;  in  anatomy  and 
botany,  a  tube  or  canal;  in  theology 


.  t  person  receiv- 
ing some  measure  of  what  is  poured  out  by  Heaven. 

To  Vea'-sel,  v.  a.  To  put  Into  a  vessel.  [Bacon.] 

VESSETS^eV-sSts,  *.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

VESSICNON^veV-sick-nSn,*.  WindgalL  [Far.] 

VEST=v$8t,  *.  An  outer  garment 

To  Vest,  v.  «.  To  clothe,  to  cover,  to  dress;  to  dress 
in  a  long  garment ;  to  invest,  to  make  possessor  of, 
followed  by  with;  to  place  in  possession,  with  in  before 
the  possessor :  In  the  last  sense  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  neuter  verb,  as  "  The  estate  vests  in  the  brother." 

VesV-ed,  a.  Invested,  fixed ;  not  in  a  state  of  con- 
tingency. 

Vesr-ment,  9.  A  garment. 

Vest'- Tv,  t.  A  room  appendant  to  a  church  in  which 
the  priest  vests  himself  in  his  sacerdotal  garments; 
a  parochial  assembly,  so  called  because  held  in  a  ves- 
try ;  hence  any  room  in  which  sueh  assembly  is  custo- 
marily held,  but  if  distinct  from  the  church,  properly 
sailed  a  Vestry-room:  Fes' try- board,  the  persons  who 
manage  the  parochial  affairs :  Vei try-man,  one  of  a 
vestry-board :  Vestry-clerk,  the  clerk  or  a  vestry-board. 

Ves'-ture,  (colloq.  veV-ch'oor)  *.  A  garment ; 
dress ;  clothing. 

VESTAL=veV-tal,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  Vetta; 
.pure,  chaste :— «.    A  Vestal  virgin ;  a  pure  virgin. 

VESTIBULE,  veV-te-b&le,  #.  The  porch  or  first 
entrance  of  a  house. 

VESTIGE,  veW-tfdgt,  105:  *.  Footstep;  mark 
left  after  passing. 

To  Ves'-ti-gate,  v.  a.  To  trace.  [Obs.] 

VESTMENT,  VESTRY,  VESTURE.— See 
with  Vest. 

VESUV1AN,  v£-su'-v£-an,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining 
to  Vesuvius:— s.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidlcal  garnet 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius. 

VETCH=vStch,  ».  A  leguminous  plant 

Vetch'-y,  105:  a.  Consisting  or  or  abounding  in 
vetches :  there  is  also  a  plant  called  VetcNUng. 


The  slga  =  Is  ossd  afUf  modes  of  ■polling  that  have  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

ContommU:  mlsh-un,  i.  #.  tnUmn,  165 :  vTfch-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  fltfn,  166:  th»n,  166. 
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VETERA  N^eV-eWn,  a.  and  t.  Old  in  prac- 
tice,i«purUcularly  in  war;  formerly  old  in  a  general 
scute :— 9.  One  old  iu  experience,  particularly  uu  old 

VEtSiINARY,  veV-er4-nar-e\j,  a.  Pertaiuing 

to  the^irtbf  healiug  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
Vet'-ef-»-na/,-ri-<m,   90 :    «.   A  veterinary  surgeon. 

[Brown.] 
VETO=ve'-ti,  *.  "  I  forbid,"  applied  as  a  name  to 

a  prohibition,  or  the  power  of  prohibiting.  [Lat.] 
To  VEX,  vecks,  188:  v. a.  and  n.  To  torment,  to 

tease,  to  harass ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet  j  to  stretch  as 

by  hooks  :—ncu.  To  fret,  to  be  uneasy ;  to  be  on  tenters. 
VeaZ-eT,  *.  One  wlio  vexes. 
VeoZ-ing-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  vex. 
Vw-a'-Ziows,  (-sh'us,  147)  90  :  a.  Causing  trouble, 

afflictive ;  full  of  uneasiness ;  teasing. 
Ver-a'-Z/os/s-ly,  ad.  In  a  vexatious  manner. 
Ve4*-a'-l>otts-neS8,  t.  Quality  of  being  vexatious. 
Vea>a'-/«>n,  89  :  *.  Act  of  vexing;  state   of  being 

vexed ;  uneasiness ;  cause  of  uneasiness ;  act  of  ha- 
rassing by  law ;  slight  teasing  trouble. 
VKXIL,  vecks'-Il,  188:  t.  A  flog  or  standard;  iu 

botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
Vej^-il-lar-y,  *.  and  a.  A  standard-bearer: — at{f. 

Pertaining. to  an  cusign  or  standard. 
Veasi-iUa'Mton.  «.  A  troop  under  one  standard,     w 
VExlWiLY.— See  under  To  Vex.  ^ 

VI  E1TARMIS.— See  Vis.  ♦" 

VIA^vi'-J,  [thus  as  Eng.]  ad.  By  way  of.  [Lat.] 
Vi'-^-duct,  *.  A  structure  by  which  a  way  is  formed 

from  one  road  to  another. 
Vi'-^u-r,  n.  Happening  in  ways  or  roads.  [Felt  ham.] 
Vi-at'-I-CUM,  *.  Provision  for  f  journey ;   hence,  tlio 

last  rites  to  prepare  a  passing  Joul  for  departure. 
Vi-atMc,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  journey. 
VIAL=v?-al,  9.  A  phinl^r  small  bottle. 
To  Vi'-al,t>.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vial.  [Milton.] 
VIAND=v7'-5nd,  $.  Hstid;  neat  Pressed. 
VIARY,  VIATICUM,  &c— See  with  Via. 
To  VIBRATE=vI'-brit<,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  brand- 

ish ;  to  cause  to  quiver:— neu.  To  swing ;  to  oscillate  j 

to  quiver. 
Vi'-bra-bVe,  105:  a.  That  vibrate*. 
Vi'-bra-tor-y,  a.  Vibrating;  causing  to  vibrate. 
Vi-bra'-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  of  vibrating;    oscillation; 

reciprocal  motion  ;  undulation. 
Vi  bra'-Zt-un-cle,  (vl-bra'-she-ung-cl,  147, 158) 

101  :  «.  A  small  vibration. 
VICAR,  &c — See  under  Vicarious. 
VICARIOUS,  ve-cart'-e-us,  90,  120  :  a.  (Com- 

para  the  prefix  Vice-  and  its  compounds.)    Acting  for 

another,  deputed,  delegated. 
Vi'-ca'-ri-ous-ly,  ad.  In  place  of  another. 
Vi-ca'-n-ate,  #.  and  a.  Delegated  office  or  power : 

— adj.  Hating  delegated  power. 
Vic'-^r,  «.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  ano- 
ther, but  specially  the  incumbent  of  on  appropriated 

or  impropriated  benefice,  (see  Rector:)  a  vicar-general 

is  one  who  exercises  a  general  jurisdiction  in  matters 
purely  spiritual. 

lya/-a-rage,  99 :  $.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar ;  the 
Trouse  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 
▼  ic'-ar-ship,  *.  Office  of  a  vicar. 
Vi-ca'-n-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vicar. . 
V^CEssvTct,  *.  All  conduct  in  which,  through  wil- 
fulness or  weakness,  men  depart  from  the  purposes 

of  their  being,  (compare  Virtue  ;)  a  fault,  an  offence, 

generally  an  habitual  fault,  and  not  a  vragle  enor- 
mity:   defect  in  any  thing  \    the  attendant   on  the 

devil  in  the  moralities  or  old  moral  plays,  who  came 

afterward*  to  be  confounded  with  the  fool. 
Vice*/,  (vust,    114)    a.   Having  vices,   as  a  hiyh- 

viced  city.  [Shaks.] 

Tha  schemes  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FoiMfr; ^gafc'-wav  chaj/-man:  pd-pi*:  llw:  g$6d:  j'5D,  t.  *.>«*,  55:  t,*i»  Ac  mute,  \J\9 


VID 

Vic/-ioiM,  (visli'-us,  147)  a.  Addicted  to  vice,  cor- 
rupt iu  principles  and  conduct ;  corrupting  in  ten- 
dency i  corrupt  or  defective  in  any  respect;  mis- 
chievous, refractory. 

Vic'-joKS-ly,  ad.  In  a  vicious  manner. 

VlcJ-ious-nessJ  s.  Quality  of  beiug  vicious. 

To  Vit'-z-ath,  (vish'-e-Afc,  146,  147)  v.  a.  To 
corrupt,  to  deprave ;  to  make  less  pum. 

Vi/'-i-a'-Zion,  89:  #.  Depravation,  corruption. 

Vi//-i-08/'-i-ty,  t.  Viclousuess.  [South.] 

VlCE=vice,  «.  (Compare  Vis.)  A  sort  of  small  iron 
press  with  a  screw ;  hence,  grijie,  grasp. 

To  Vice,  V.  a.  To  draw  as  by  the  force  of  a  vice. 

VlCE-,=vIa,e<Uius  in  Eng.)  A  prefix  from  the  Latin, 
denotiog,  in  the  words  compounded  with  it,  the  taking 
of  another's  place  as  a  substitute  or  second.  • 

Vick-Ad'-MI-IL/U.,  t.  A  naval  officer  of  the  seeoad 
rank :  Vice-admiralty,  the  offioe  of  a  vice-admiral. 

Vick-CHAn'-CBI.-I.OK,  #.  An  officer  of  the  Chancery 
court  below  the  Chancellor;  the  second  magistrate  of 
the  universities.  ** 

Vick-gk'-rent,  s.  and  a.  One  holding  deputed 
power,  a  lieutenant: — a^j.  Haviug  delegated  power. 

Vice-prks'-/-dknt,  t.  President  under  a  higher  one. 

Vice'-ROY,  8.  He  who  governs  in  place  of  the  king. 

Vice  -roy-ship,  #.  Office  of  a  viceroy. 

Vice-roy-«l-ty,  *.  Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

sV  Other  eom]K>unds  are  Vice-a'aent;  Vic0-cka*mier 
tain;  Vtce-con'tul;  Vice-dogtf;  l*c»4qfaU;  fte. 

Vi'-CE-VBn/'-B^,  [Lat.]  ad.  Contrariwise. 

VICENARY,  vl'-ce-nar-e^o.  Belonging  to  twenty. 

Vl-OES/-I-MA"-r/ON,  89  :  «.  A  putting  to  death  of 
every  twentieth  man. 

VICETY=v?-ce-te^  *.  Nicety.  [B.  Jon.] 

VICINAGE,  vW-e-nAg<,  92, 105,99  :  #.  Neigh- 
bourhood, place  adjoining. 

Vr-ciNB7,  a.  Vicinal.  [Glanvil.] 

Vi-ci'-nal,  a.  Near,  neighbouring. 

Vi-cin'-t-ty,  92,  105  :  9.  Nearness,  neighbourhood. 

VICIOUS,  &C— See  under  Vice. 

VICISSITUDE,   ve-cW-se-tAde,    *.   Change  in 

which  the  same  things  come  round,  or  again  replace 

others,  (see  Vice- ;)  revolution. 
Vt-cts'-si-tu"-di-iMr-y,  a.    Regularly  changing. 
VICONTIEL.— See  with  Viscount. 
VICTlM==vlck'-tTm,    *.      Something  slain   for  a 

sacrifice,  a  sacrifice;  something  destroyed. 
To  Vic/-tim-ate,».  a.  To  offer  in  sacrifice.  [Disused;] 

in  modem  cant.  To  Victimize  is  to  make  the  victim  of  a 

swindling  transaction. 

VlCTOR=Vick'-tor,  33  :  s.    One  that  conquers  on 

some  particular  occasion. 
Vic'-tor-ess,  «.  A  female  victor.    [Spenser.] 
Victress,  [Shaks]  Vic'-tnce,  105:  [Ben  Joosoa.} 

*.  Victress. 
Vic-to'-n'-ovs,  90,  120:  a.   Conquering;  prodoUag 

conquest  j  betokening  conquest. 
Vic-tc/-ri-0M8-ly,  ad.  WiUi  conquest 
Vic-t<y-rt-otf8-neS8,  $.  Stale  of  being  victorious. 
Vic'-tor-y,  *.  Success  in  contest ;  conquest. 
VICTUAL,   vtt'-tl,  167:    *.     Provision   of  food; 

store  for  the  sustenance  of  life:  in  modern  stvfe  it 

never  occurs  but  in  the  plural,  victmtt. 
To  VicV-l/al,  f.  a.    To  store  with  provisions  for  find. 
Vict'-val-lrr,  s.    One   who  provides   victual*  ;   one 

who  keeps  a  public  house  of  entertainment. 
VIDELICET,  vi-dtfl'-e-ce-t,  <*<*.  To  wit;  that  is: 

the  usual  form  of  writing  (not  pronouncing)  it.i«  Pi», 
VIDUAL=*vId'-u-<xl,  a.  Belonging  to  a  — J— 
Vi-du;-i-ty,*\  Widowhood.  [Both  words 


VIL 

To  VIE=»vy,  v.  n.  and  o.  To  strive  fet  superiority, 
to  contend,  to  strive  against  others,  followed  by  with: 
•—act  [Obs.]  To  use  or  employ  as  vying;  to  outdo. 

VIELLE,  v-ySI,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  The  hurdygurdy. 

7b  VIEYV=vu,  110:  v.  a.  To  survey ;  to  look  on 
by  way  of  examination ;  to  see. 

View,  8.  Prospect ;  power  or  beholding ;  corporeal  or 
Intellectual  sight ;  act  of  seeing;  eye;  survey;  reach 
of  sight ;  appearance ;  display ;  intention,  design. 

Viewer,  36 :  *.  One  who  views. 

VieW-lDg,  *.  Act  of  taking  a  view. 

VtVuZ-lesa,  a.    Not  viewed  or  seen. 

VIGESIMATION.— See  with  Vicenary. 

VIGIL«Vid'-gfn,  *.  A  keeping  watch,  watch,  for- 
bearance of  sleep ;  devotion  at  the  customary  hours 
of  sleep;  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday;  the  service 
used  on  the  eve  of  a  holiday. 

VioVr-l-iNT,  a.  Watchful,  diligent,  attentive. 

Vi^-i-lant-ly,  ad.  Watchfully. 

Viy-i-lance,  *.  Forbearance  of  sleep ;  guard  ;  watch- 
fulness, circumspection  :  Vigilancy  is  the  same. 

VIGNETTE,  vin^ySfJ  Fr.]  170:  *.  Originally, 
a  kind  of  flourish  of  eiae-leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
vacant  part  of  a  title-page,  above  the  dedication,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  division  of  a  book ;  at  present,  any  deli- 
neation  without  boundary  lines  in  these  spaces. 

VIGOUR,  vigour,  120  :  #.  Force,  strength ;  mental 
force;  energy, efficacy. 

Vig/-or-o«8,  a.  Forcible  ;  full  of  strength. 

X'lg-oT-ousAjfftuL  Forcibly;  energetically. 

Vie'-or-oiis-ness,  s.  Force,  strength. 

VlLEssvlle,  a.  Base,  mean,  worthless;  morally 
impure,  wicked :  old  writers  use  Vild  or  Filed. 

Vile-ly,  ad.  Basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 

VUV-ne*8,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  vile;  base- 
ness: in  old  writers  Fi'4i4y  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning. 

To  Vn/-7-KT,  6 :  V.a.  To  make  vile,  to  debase ; 
to  defame,  to  make  contemptible. 

ViP-t-fi'-eT,  *.  One  that  vilifies. 

Vil'-i-fi-ca''-/wn,  «.  Act  of  vilifying.  [1653.] 

To  V11/-I-PBND,  v.  a.  To  have  in  no  esteem,  to  treat 
with  slight.  [1626;]  hence,  Vil'ipen'*deneyt  (saot.) 

VILL»vTU,  *.  A  small  collection  of  houses.  [Hale.] 

Yti/'hA,  [Lat.]  '•  A  country  seat. 

Vil'-lage,  99:  «.  A  collection  of  houses  in  the 
country,  less  than  *  town. 

Vil'-la-ger,  2,  36:  ».  Inhabitant  of  a  village. 

VilMa-ger-y,  *.  District  of  villages. 

Vit.-lat'.ic,  88 :  a.  Belonging  to  villages.  [Milton.] 

VILLAN=Vir-ian,  #.  One  who  held  lands  by  a 
base  or  servile  tenure;  also  spelled  Villein:  for  its 
modern  spelling  and  seuse,  see  lower  in  the  class  :  the 
two  previous  classes  of  words  are  probably  related 
to  the  present :  Villa*  or  Villein  is  related  to  the  class 
immediately  preceding. 

Vil'- lan-age, «.  State  of  servitude :  also  spelled  FU- 
Unege. 

Vil'-lan-oto,  a.  Serving  ;  being  in  viHanage. 

Vil'-lan-y,  «.  Villanage. 

7b  Vil'-lan-ize,  v.  a.  To  degrade. 

V11/-1.AW,  99 :  *.     A  degraded  or  wicked  wretch,  a 
malefactor:  in  this  sense  we  must  regard  the  word 
as  related  to  Vile,  &c 
Vil'-latn-otfS,  a.  Base,  vile:  it  is  used  colloquially 
with  a  lighter  meaning;  and  by  Shaks.  as  an  adverb. 
ViK-latn-ouS-ly,  ad.  In  a  villainous  manner. 
Vil'-lain-oitt-ness,  *.  Wickedness. 
Vil'-lain-e*,  *.  Depravity,  wickedness ;  a  wicked  ac- 
tion, in  which  sense  it  has  a  plural. 
To  Vil'-lain-ixe,  v.  a.  To  defame. 
VILLATIC— See  under  VilL 


VIO 

VILLI=vTlMi,  [  Lat/|  *./>/.  Literally, hairs; applied 
to  fibres  in  anatomy ;  and  iu  botany,  to  the  hairy  or 
shag-like  excrescence  with  which  some  plants  abound. 

Vii'-lo//s,  120  :  a.  Shaggy,  rough,  furry. 

VlMINAL=v?-rmn-ai,  a.  An  epithet  of  trees 
which  produce  twigs  At  to  bind  with. 

Vi-min'-e-ovs,  90 :  a.  Made  of  twigs. 

V1NACEOUS.— See  under  Vine. 

VINCIBLE,  via'-c£-bl,  a.  Conquerable. 

Vin'-Ci-ble-liess,  *.  Liability  to  be  conquered. 

VINCTURE,  vtngk'-ture,  147:  *.    A  binding. 

To  VINDEMIATE,  vin-de'-mi-ak.  v.  *.  (Com- 
pare Vine,  &c.)  To  gather  the  vintage. 

Vin-de/-m/-a"-/M>n,  89  :  t.  Grape-gatherinp. 

Vin-de'-mi-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  vintage. 

To.VINDICATE,  vin'-di-cat*,  v.a.  To  justify, 
to  support;  to  revenge,  to  avenge;  to  assert;  to  pro- 
tect from  censure. 

Vin'-di-ca"-/ion,  89:  t.  Defence;  justification. 

Vin//-di*-ca'-tor,  38 :  f.  One  who  vindicates. 

Vin"-di-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Justificatory;  performing  the 
office  of  vengeance. 

Vin"-di-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.  Vindictive. 

ViN-mry-T/YB,  105  :  a.  Given  to  revenge,  revengeful. 

Vin-dic'-tive-ly,  ad.  Revengefully. 

Vin-dic'-tive-nesf,  #.  Revengeful  temper. 

VINE=vIne,  9.  The  plant  that  bears  the  grape. 

Vined,  1 14  :  a.  Having  leaves  as  of  the  vine. 

Vi'-ner-y,  t.  A  place  for  rearing  vines. 

Vi'-ny,  a.  Of  or  abounding  in  vines. 

Vi-na'-eeous,  (-ah' us,  147)  a.  Belonging  to  grapes. 

ffrnT"  Among  the  compounds  are  Vine* -dresser,  (one  who 
trims  viuesj)  Vine*-fretter,  or  Vine* -grub,  (an  insect 
that  injures  vines ; )  &c. :  Vine'-yard  is  also  a  com- 
pound, but  frequent  occurrence  and  a  consequently 
appropriate  pronunciation  have  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  primitive :  see  it  lower  in  the  class. 

ViNBQAB,  &C. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Vi'-NOPs,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  wine. 

Vi-nos'-i-ty,  «.  Quality  of  being  vinous. 

Vi'-no-lbnt,  a.  Given  to  wine. 

W-no-len-cy,  «.  Drunkenness.  [Cockeram.] 

VlN/-B-O^R,  92:  t.  Literally,  sour  wino ;  wine  or 
other  liquor  after  undergoing  the  second  or  acetous 
fermentation ;  any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour, 
in  which  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  adjoctively :  Radi- 
cal vinegar,  the  acetic  acid. 

V/NB/-Y^ttD,  (vKn'-yard,  136)  s.  A  ground  planted 
with  vines. 

Vin'-taqb,  99  :  #.  The  yearly  prodnce  of  the  vino ; 
the  time  of  gathering ;  the  wine  produced. 

Vin'-ta-ger,  2, 36  :  *.  One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

Vint/-ner,  #.  One  who  retails  wine. 

V in -try,  *.  Tlie  place  where  wine  is  sold. 

VINNEWED,  vin'-nA«J,  a.  Mouldy;  musty. 
fObs.]  It  also  occurs  under  the  forms  Vinovred  and 
Vinny. 

VIOL.— See  with  Violin,  &c. 

VIOL  ABLE.— See  below. 

VIOLACEOUS.— See  with  Violet. 

To  VIOLATE=v?-A4ato,  v.  a.  To  injure  by  force, 
to  break ;  to  profane  ;  to  deflower,  to  ravish. 

Vi"-o-la'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  that  violates. 

Vi'-o-la"-/ion,  *.  Injury  ;  rape. 

Vi'-O-la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  violated. 

Vi'-O-I.BNT,  a.  Forcible,  acting  with  strength ;  pro- 
duced by  force ;  not  natural,  as  a  violent  death ;  assail- 
ant; unseasonably  vehement  j  extorted:  some  of  our 
old  authors  use  To  Violent. 

Vi'-o-lent-ly,  ad.  In  a  violent  manner. 

Vi'-O-lence,  «.    Physical   or   moral   force;  outrage t 


The  sign  =  is  tucd  niter  modes  of  spelliag  th»t  have  no  irrtgahuity  of  sound. 
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VIR 

eagerness  j  infringement :  some  of  oar  old  authors  use 
To  Violent*. 

VIOLET=vt'4-18t,  t.  A  plant  of  many   specie. 

with  a  delicate  flower, generally  blue. 
Vi  -o-la''-<X0i*,  (-ah'us,  147)  a.  Resembling  violets. 
Vl'-o-u"-itA9  s.  A  vegeto-alkali. 

VIOLIN=T?4-Kn",  t.  A  fourstrtaged  nioskal  in- 

strument  played  with  a  bow,  a  fiddle. 
W'-o-hn'-iat,  #.  A  player  on  the  violin. 
Vr-OL,  18  :  t.  The  ancient  violin,  a  six-stringed  in- 

•jrument ;  poetically,  the  violin :  the  Base' -Viol  is  the 

ytoiono. 

Vi'-o-liat,  t.  A  player  on  the  viol. 

V££",'ON"OBL//"LO'  (^'-A-lAne-chSl'-lA,  [Ital.l 
170)  *.  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind  an  octave 
tower  than  the  violin,  and  not  played  under  the  chin. 

Vi'-o-Io"-nq,  [Ital.]*  A  large  three-stringed  instra. 

munL?f  tho  violin  kind»  having  the  deepest  tone, 
otherwise  called  the  Base- Viol.  ^  ' 

YiFFRsm^:V9  36 :  **  Awnomwu  **!*«*  of  the 

viviparous  kind ;  a  mischievous  person. 
Vi-per-ine,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  viper. 
J^-per-owa,  120 :  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 
WT  The  compounds  are  mostly  names  of  plants;  as 

rr-per'sbSalott;  FiT-per's-grass ;  &c 
VIRAGO,  vi-ra'-gA,  *.   A  woman  with   manlike 

qualities;  a  female  warrior;  a  turbulent  woman. 
Yt-ra-gin'-ion,  90*   a.      Having   the    qualities    of 
-.^RWft-.CMUton:  prose.] 

VlKL=vire,  t.  Arrow  for  the  cross-bow.  [GowerJ 
VIRELAY,  vYr'-l-lau,  *.  A  roundelay.  [Dryd.] 
VIRENT=vTrt'-£nt,  a.  Green.  [Brown.] 

JlS^"*'  M'  105  :  *   Green™»-  CEvelyn.] 
V1RGE=>  verge,  *.  A  verge  or  wand. 

1  R7*ATB»  a-and  *•  Rod-shaped.  [Bot.]— t.  A  yard 


VIS 

Vir'-ZKe-lesa,  a.  WanUng  virtue  [Ralegh.] 
Vi^ltfOUS,  120:  a.  Having Tirtne;  specially  _ 
good  moral  qualities ;  chaste,  as  applied  more  «r 
ticularly  to  women;  done  in  consequence  of  mart 
goodness;  efficacious,  powerful;  having wondtrfel or 
eminent  qualities,  especially  medicinal  qualities. 
Vtr-Ztt-oua-ly,  ad.  In  a  virtuous  manner. 
Vir'-tu-ous-neau,  *.  State  of  being  virtuous, 
V/R-rr/,  (veer-tS^,  [Ital.]  170)  t.  A  love  of  As 
V.HV  **•??  *£  cari°«Jk« :  the  ancient  Ronw 
appbed  the  word  Virtu*  emphatically  to  bravery  and 
foratude ;  the  modern  Romans,  "  debased  and  efirai 
nateoV'soSpence  cnlls  them,  emphatically  aimlvt£«r 
word  to  a  very  different  thing.  '   '" 

ViV-tw-o"-*o,  151 :  *.  A  man  skilled  in  antique  cr 
natural  curiosities,  studious  of  painting,  statwiv  or 
architecture:  the  Italian  plural  k  Virtuo*.  (v£%£ 
f  '^ X)  *»ttt  p^mnas  i»  sanctioned  by  Addison's  urn  • 
Lord  Shaftesbury  uses  Vtrtuo'soship  to  signify  the  b» 
suits  of  a  virtuoso.  -»»«/  »«  p«- 

VIRULENT,  vrr'-oo-lent,  129,  109:  a.  iw 

ous,  venomous ;  bitter,  malignant 
Vir'-tt-lent-ly,  ad.  With  bitter  force. 
Vir'-tt-lence,  t.    Mental  poison,  malignity;    biu». 

ness:  r^irfewy  is  the  sank  aau^mif  •    ■**»■ 

Vi  -rub,  *.  Poison;  the  seed  of  infection ;  foul  matter  • 

[Lat.  :J  this  is  the  parent  word  of  the  class, 
V  1S=*vis,  [Thus  as  Eng.]  *.  A  Latin  word  employed 


t^i1!hl?hcon$i8tedof24*crc8:  4 "yardlands  are'sui- 
posed  to  have  made  a  hide,  and  5  hides  a  knights  Tee. 

VIRGIN==ver'-gIn,  35  :  *.  and  a.  A  woman  hav- 
ing had  no  carnal   knowledge  of  man,  a  maid;  a 

™Jlt!m&n>  v-  »•  To  play  the  virgin.   [Shaks.] 
Vlf-gin-al,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin,  mai- 
den, maidenly  :— i.   A  keyed  instrument  resembling  a 
Harpsichord,  anciently  played  by  young  ladies:  it  ie 
often  called  the  Vira&Ss ;  WJpcare* uses  7b  Vh?. 

vT*  'niS        *enM  Pat  °r  8trik0'  "  in  PlavinK  the 

Vir-gin'-i-ty,  «.  State  of  being  a  virgin,  maidenhood. 
Vir  -oo,  t.  The  sixth  sign  of  tho  zodiac. 
VIRILE,  vV-tl,  94,  105:  a.  Belonging  to  a  man ; 

not  puerile;  not  feminine;  procreative. 

Vt-nl'-i-tjr,  84  :  t.  Manhood;  power  of  procreation. 

VIRTU,  VIRTUAL,  &c.-See  in  the  next  ekes/ 

VIRTUE-ver'-tAe,  coUoq.  ver'-ch'oo,  147 :  *. 

Energy  moral  or  physical,  original  or  acquired,  which 

works  some  good  enact;  specially,  thelourse  of  ac 

Uonsorof  conduct  by  which  a  man  entirely  fulfils  the 

purposes  of  his  being;  but  virtue  in  this  sense  is  nit 

presumed  to  have  been  ever  realised  by  mere  man.  and 

the  name  is  applied  to  whatever  in  human  life  and 

conduct  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  such  an  end  • 

and.  as  men  s  practical  notions  differ  with  respect    ' 

the  quality  of  acuous  estimated  by  this  standard. 

the  word  is  linhl#*  tn  K«  .nni:^i  „.:.i/ .  ,  ^7:    -    • 


Srf^Jfv^K16  to  ^  •»1Wwith«St  iatitud7.nd 
uncertaintv;  bravery,  vafour;  female  chastity;  efll- 


--..,  ,    _B  rw„«.,  Kvrei  oguuey;  any  particular 

SSrich^ teMe  J  ^  °f  ««  orde"  °r  thewtotial 

V!wtt:a1,  t  PotentlaL  ™»*  i«»  «wence  or  effect, 
though  not  in  fact  H 

V ii'-fw-al-ly,  ad.  In  efficacy  or  effect  only. 

Vir^«-al".,'.ty,84:  t.  Efficacy.  [Brown.] 

Mo  VirWo-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  efficacious.  [Harvey.] 

Vomttsi 


iirtSr0  8CtenC68  to  dgnily,p,nw'  foree-  *ote£*!« 
Vi'  bt  Ar"-mw,  o»f.  By  force  of  arms. 
VIS-A-VIS,  vT^-vec",  [Fr.]  170:  ,.  -r«  te 

ftce.   applied  as  a  name  to  a  carriage  for  two  Demons 

who  sit  opposite  each  other.  ^^ 

VISAGE=vix'-age,  99:  ,.  Fkce.connlen.noe. 
Vu'-aged,  114?  a.  Having  a  visage. 
VISCERA=vt38^r^  {  Lit]  ,.  pi.  The  boweb : 

occurs11  "  ^  entt»il'>  whicn   »«Jy 

Vis'-oer-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  viscera:  it  Is  used 

by  Bishop  Reynolds  to  signify  tender,  feeling. 

▼ISCID,  &c— See  under  Viscous. 

VI8COUNT«v?^ownt,  139:  t.  Literally  a 
vice^punt.  rsee  Vice-.)  or  one  who  formerly  supplied 
the  place  of  the  count  or  earl;  he  was,  in  factT the 

Vit'-count-esa,  «.  The  lady  of  a  viscount. 

Vi^-count-Bhip,       1   ,.  The  quality  and  office  of  a 

ViZ-county,  105:  J  viscount. 

Vi-con'-tz-bl,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sheriff:     Pi- 

SSi'f  r^"iiwero.fuch  "  the  «heri,r  f»«™«l  of  the 
king:  fWiW  wnti  were  such  as  were  triable  belbre 

VISCOUS,  vt^ua,  120:  a.  Glutinou..  ckmmy. 
•ticky :  Vucus  is  birdlime,  not  to  be  woionaded  wiUi 
Fucitf  the  smy.  of  Viscera.  «w™«ws*bsu  wiw 

Vis-cog'-i-ty,  *.  Viscidity.  [Arbuthnot] 
Vis  -cid,  (vig/-«id)  a.  Glutinous,  tem 
Vis-cid'-f-ty,  84:  t.  Glutinousness. 
VISIBLE»vu'4-bl,   151,  101:  «.   Percrtv.bb 

s?bsUenti?lly.aPP*WUt'  conH>«««>««:   Bacoouae.  ft 
Vis'-i-hly,  ad.  In  a  visible  u« 
Vi^-t-ble-ness,  *.  VisibiUty. 
Vi«/-»-bil"-*.ty,  *.  QuaUty  of  being  visible. 
Vi':siVB,(vi'-civ,  152,  105)  «.     Pertaining   to  or 

arising  from  the  power  of  seeing.  ^^ 

Vis':zoN,(vi*h'-un,  147)  t.  sight,  the  faeoitv  of 

TZmidJSll? "^ft J  ^°y  aPP«M»«^  but  especUlly 

that  whin?.lfiagined,t0  b!,■eel,•  *  "Pectw»  «  Ph*Soni ; 
that  which  U  seen  in  a  dream ;  the  series  of  thince 
seen  in  a  dream,  particularly  a  supernatural  drc«iB. 


*  -         "w«  ««  »  ure«n,  poTiicuiariy  a  sum 
_     The  «*««  «tlre,  and  the  principle,  to  which  the  number,  refer,  precede  the  binary 
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V  ia^-tbiml,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vision. 
W-ton-ar-jf,  a.  and  s.  Affected  by  phantoms ;  ima- 
ginarv:— *.  One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed;  one 
who  forms  impracticable  schemes :  VWonist  is  less 
in  use. 
Via'-u-Ji.,  (v?zh/-,oo-£l)  a.  Used  in  sight;  exer- 
cising sight ;  instrumental  to  sight 
VISIGOTH,  vV-4-gfcfc  ,.  A  western  Goth,  or  one 
who  came  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in 
distinction  to  the  Ostrogoths  or  eastern  Goths. 
To  VISIT,  vfc'-Tt,  151 :  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  go  to  we, 
(compare  Visible,  &c;)  in  Scripture  language,  to  send 
good  or  evil  judicially;  to  salute  with  a  present;  to 
come  to  a  survey  with  judicial  authority :— neu.  To 
keep  up  the  interchange  of  ceremonial  salutations. 
VltMt,  t.  Act  of  visiting. 
Visitant,  t.  A  visitor. 

Vis'-it-or,  38 :  *.  One  who  visits ;  sometimes,  spe- 
cially, one  who  visits  in  order  to  inspect  or  judge. 
Vi^-i-to-blr,  «.  Liable  to  be  visited. 
Vi^-Mine,  a.  and  t.  Authorized  to  visit;— *.  Act 

of  one  who  visits;  visitation. 
Vi*'-Jta"-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  or  object  of  visiting;  ju- 
dicial visit  or  perambulation ;   inspection ;   judicial 
evil  sent  by  God ;  state  of  suffering  such  evil ;  com- 
munication of  divine  love. 
Vi«Mt-a-to"-rfr-«l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  judieial  visitor. 
VIS1VE.— See  under  Visible. 
V1SNE.— See  Venue. 
VISNOMY,  vix'-nA-m^.  t.  A  corruption  of  prty- 

Hognomy,  used  by  Spenser  for  face,  countenance. 
VISOR,  viz'-or,  151,  38  :  #.  (Allied  to  Vision  and 
Visage.)  The  perforated  part  of  a  helmet  above  the 
beaver ;  also,  a  visard  or  mask. 
Vu'-orrd,  114:  a.  Masked,  disguised.  [Milton] 
VISTA=via'-t4,  [Ital.]  *.  View  ;  prospect  through 

an  avenue  of  trees ;  the  walk  between  such  trees. 
VISUAL— See  under  Visible,  Vision,  &c. 
VITAL=vi'-t£l,  a.  and   *.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
tributtngto  life;  containing  life;  being  the  seat  of 
life;  important  as  life ;  so  disposed  as  to  live,  n  sense 
rather  Latin  than  English:—*.  ©/.  Vital*,  parts  essen- 
tial to  life.  ^ 
Vi'-tal-ly,  ad.  In  a  vital  manner. 
Vi-tal'-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Power  of  living. 
Vit'-el-l^r-f,  *.  The  place  in  the  egg  where  the 

yolk  swims  in  the  white.  [Brown.] 
To  VITIATE,and  VITIATION.— See  under  Vice: 

see  also  Virions,  &c,  under  the  forms  Vicious,  &c 
7b   Vrr/-i-LiT"-wuTB,  v.  n.  To   contend  in   law 
viciously  or  cavillously :  hence,  Vtfilifigof'tion,  conten- 
tion, cuviUation.  [Hudibras.] 
VITREOUS,  vtt'-r£-us,  120:    a.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  glass:  Vitreous  electricity 
is  that  kind  which  is  excited  by  rubbing  glass,  for- 
merly called  positive  electricity :  it  is  opposed  to  resi- 
nous or  negative  electricity. 
Vit'-re-oitt-ness,  s.  State  of  being  vitreous. 
Vj-trbs'-cbnt,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into  glass. 
Vt-tresZ-cence,  *.  Glossiness. 
Vi-tres/-c*-bltf,  a.  That  can  be  vitrified. 
Vit'-rt-porm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  glass. 
To  Vit'-rx-fy,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  convert  into  glass : 

Bacon  uses  To  Vttrif'icate  :—*tu.  To  become  glass. 
Vit'-rt-fi"-»-bl<?,  a.  Capable  of  being  vitrified :  old 

authors  use  Vitrif'icable. 
Vit'-ri-fac"-/ibn,  89  :  #.  Act  or  process  of  vitrifying : 

old  authors  use  Vit?ri/lca"tion. 
Vrr/-RB-0-B-LBC//-TRic,a.  Containing  the  electricity 
excited  by  rubbing  glass. 

VITRIOL,  vW-rJ-ol,  s.  A  mineral  substance  other- 
wise called  copperas,— this  is  native  vitriol:  blue  vitriol 
is  a  sulphate  of  copper ;  green  vitriol,  a  sulphate  of 
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iron;  red  vitriol,  a  sulphate  of  cobalt;  white  vitriol, 

a  sulphate  of  sine. 
To  Vir-ri-o-late,  v.  a.   To  convert  into  sulphuric 

acid :  To  Vtfriolize  is  the  same. 
VU'-ri-oK'-ic,    88:    a.    Pertaining  to  or  obtained 

from  vitriol:   Vitriolic  acid  is  now  called  sulphuric 

acid:  Vifriolous  is  not  now  used. 
VITULINE,  vit'-a-ltn,a.  Pertaining  to  a  calf. 

To  VITUPERATE,  ▼i-tu'-p&r-iu,  v.  a.     To 

blame,  to  censure. 
Vi-tu'-per-o-tire,  105 :  a.  Containing  < 
Vi-tu'-per-a-ble,  a.  Blameworthy 
Vi-tu'-per-a"-/ion,  89 :  s.  Blame,  c 
VIVACIOUS.— See  in  the  next  class. 
VIVE^Vive,  a.  With  life,  lively  ;  pressing.  [Bacon.] 
ViveMy,  ad.  In*  lively  manner.  [Ben  Jonsou.] 
Vi'-ven-€y,  *.  Manner  of  supporting  life. 
Vi-va'-CJOOT,  (-sh'us)    a.  Long-lived,  [Ben tie y ;] 

lively,  sprightly,  active,  gay. 
Vi-va'-ciows-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  vivacious. 

Vnvac'-T-ty,  (v4-vaW4-t^  105,  92)  ».  Vivactous- 
ness;  animation;  liveliness,  sprightliness. 

Vi'-YAR-F,  «.  A  warren  for  keeping  living  animals. 

Vrv'-iD,  94:  a.  Sprightly;  active,  lively,  quick, 
striking,  bright,  strong. 

Viv'-id-ly,  ad.  With  life;  strikingly. 

VivMd-ness,  s.  life,  vigour,  quickness. 

To  Vi-vip/-7-cat«,  v.  a.  To  vivify.  [More.] 

Vi-vif'-i-ca'-toVe,  105 :  a.  Able  to  animate. 

Vi-vif/-t-ca"-/»n,  89:  *.  Act  of  vivifying. 

vl^y?' }«•«*«»»' «•**» 

To  Viv'-i-fy,  92, 105,  6  :  v.  a.    To  endue  with  life ; 

to  animate. 
Vi-vip'-J-ROITB,  120 :  a.  Producing  young  in  a  living 

state. 
VlVES=vTvez,  s.pl.  Disease  in  horses. 
VIXEN,  vick'-sn,   188,  114:  *.      Literally,  the 

cub  of  a  fox;  a  froward,  passionate  female:  it  was 

formerly  applied  also  tc  men. 
Viy-<?n-ly,a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  vixen.  [Barrow.] 
VIZ.— See  Videlicet. 
VIZARD=v«'-ard,  34:  t.    (Compare  Visor.)     A 

mask :  hence.  To  Vimatrd,  (to  mask.) 
VIZIER,  vtz'-yeT,  151,  146  :  «.     An  eastern  prime 

minister. 
VOCABLE,  &C.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
VOCAL=vo'-cal,  a.    Having  a  voice;  uttered  by 

the  voice. 
Vo'-cal-ls-,  ad.  With  voice ;   in  words. 
Vo-cal'-t-ty,   84,    105:    *.    Power  of  utterance; 

quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice. 
To  Vo'-cal-ize,  v.  a.  To  form  into  voice. 
Vc/-cal-ist,  t.  A  singer. 
V</-<m-blb,  101  :  9.  A  word. 
Vo-cab'-U-lar-y,  ••  A  collection  of  words ;  a  word. 

book;  the  words  of  a  science. 
Voc'-^-TJVK,  92, 105  :  a.  and  t.   Relating  to  calling 

or  speaking  to: — ».  The  case  of  a  noun  substantive 

when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  person  addressed. 
Vo-ca'-Zton,  89  :    «.  A   calling  or  speaking  to ;  a 

summons ;  a  calling  or  occupation ;  a  calling  by  the 

will  of  God. 
To  Vo-cip'-rr-atb,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  cry  out  loudly 

— tut.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 
Vo-ciP-er-a,/-/ion,  89  :  t.    Noise,  clamour. 
Vo-cir-er-ows,  120:  a.  Clamorous,  noisy. 
VOGUE^VOgut,  *.   Way,  mode,  or  fashion. 
V01CR»voyK,  29  :  «.   Sound  formed  in  the  larynx 

by  the  appropriate  organs ;   the  peculiar  character  of 

sound  distinguishing  the  individual,  whether  man  or 


Tho  ttga  =  ]«  used  after  mods*  of  tpelllog  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  mtsh-tin,  t.  e.  minion,  165 :  vi»h-un,  i.  c.  vision,  165 :  tttn,  166 :  llign,  166. 
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other  creature ;  rote,  suffrage.  o>  being  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society  always  expressed  orally;  language, 
words,  expression ;  that  which  is  uttered ;  in  grammar, 
the  form  or  meaning  of  the  verb  as  being  active  or 
passive. 

To  Voice,  v,  a.  and  *.  To  rumour,  to  report ;  to 
vote;  [these  senses  belong  to  old  style:]  to  regulate 
the  tone  of :— neu.  [Obs.]  To  clamour,  to  exclaim. 

Voiced,  114  :  a.    Having  a  voice. 

VoiceMew,  a.  Having  no  voice  ;  silent 

VOI D=void,  29  :  a.  and  *.  Empty;  vacant;  un- 
furnished ;  unsubstantial ;  vain,  ineffectual,  null  :—s. 
An  empty  space,  a  vacuum. 

To  Void,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  leave  empty ;  to  emit ;  to 
vacate,  to  annul  .—neu.  To  be  emitted. 

Void'-er,  «.  One  that  voids;  a  basket  in  which  broken 
meat  was  carried  from  table. 

Void'-ing,  a.  Receiving  what  is  ejected. 

Void'-o-blr,  a.  That  may  be  voided ;  that  may  be 
made  void. 

Void'-ance,  12:  t.  Act  of  emptying;  ejection  from 
a  benefice. 

Void'-ness,  $.  Emptiness,  nullity. 

VOITURE,  voy'-t&ri,  t.  A  carriage.  [Arbuthnot] 

VOLANT=vol'-ant,  a.  Flying;  nimble. 

Vol'-a-tile,  105:  a.  and  *.  Flying;  having  the 
power  to  fly  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  lively, 
fickle,  airy:-*.  [Obs.]  A  winged  animal:  VoFatHt 
alkali  (sal  ammoniac  and  hartshorn)  is  sometimes 
coutracted  into  Vul-al'-ka-li. 

Vol'-a-tile-ne&s,  *.  Volatility. 

Vol'-a-til"->-ty,  *.  The  quality  of  being  volatile; 
mutability  of  mind,  airiness,  liveliness. 

To  Vol'-a-ti-lize,  v.  a.  To  reader  volatile. 

Vol'-«-til'-t-za"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering volatile. 

Volr,  *. — See  lower  in  the  class,  with  Volley. 

Vol'-er- r,t.  A  flight  of  birds.  [Locke.] 

Voi/-j-ta"-270N,  89  :  *.  Act  or  power  of  flying. 

Voi.'-lky,  *.  A  flight  of  shot;  a  burst,  an  emission 
of  many  at  once. 

To  VolMey,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  discharge  at  a  volley. 

Vol'-lied,  114:  a.  Disploded  with  a  burst 

Vole,  *.  A  deal  that  wins  all  the  tricks,  a  slam. 

VOLCANO=vol-ca'-no,  t.  A  burning  mountain. 

Vol-can'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  a 
volcano. 

VOLE— See  under  Volant 

VOLITION,  vo-lish'-un,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  will- 

ing;  the  power  of  willing. 
Vol7-i-tive,  92,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  will. 

Vo'-LKNfl-No"-LBNS,  [Lat.1  mi.  WiUing  or  not 
willing.  L         J 

VOLLEY,  &C.— See  under  Volant 

VOLT,  vault,  116:  #.  (Allied  to  Volant,  &c.)  A 
bound,  a  turn  ;  specially,  a  circular  tread  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  made  by  a  horse;  a  leap  by  a  fencer  to  avoid 
a  thrust 

\ol'-ta,  [Ital]  *.  Turn,  a  going  back  and  return- 
ing; it  is  used  in  music  to  signify  repetition:  the 
plural  is  VuC  tet  (vol'  tay.)  VoUi  (voT-tey)  is  ihe  im- 
perative  of  the  corresponding  verb ;  thus  Volti  subilo 
signifies  turn  over  (the  page)  quickly. 

VOLTAIC=*v5l-ta'-ick,  88  :  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  galvanic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  Fotto,  a 
native  of  Pavia, 

Vol'-ta-Um,  2,  158 :  f .  Galvanism,  as  improved  by 
FoUa. 

VOLUBLE,  vol'-i-bl,  101:  a.  Formed  so  as  to 
roll  easily;  rolling;  nimble;  active;  fluent 

Vol'-u-bly,  ad.  In  *  voluble  manner. 

Vor-u-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Act  or  power  of  roll- 
ing :  activity  of  tongue ;  liability  to  revolve. 

The  tcbemes  entire,  end  tbe  print  iplee  to  wbl< 

Vowh:  fcaV-wau,:  ch£p'-maii:  pd-p£':  liw: 
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Vo-W-bi-late,  109:  a.  Epithet  of  a  stem  tLat 
climbs  by  winding  round  another  bodv. 

Vol'.u-tafr-/ion,  89  :  t.  A  wallowing',  a  rolling. 

Vol'-ume,  «.  (This  was  once  written  /©/sosm.) 
Something  rolled  or  convolved  ;  a  single  fold,  a  single 
wave ;  something  rolled,  like  an  ancient  book,  whack 
consisted  of  a  sheet  wound  round  and  round  on  a  sta& 
and  which  was  rolled  on  another  as  the  reader  weal 
on ;  hence  a  book  in  the  modern  form. 

Vol'-umed,  114  :  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  volume. 

Vol'-u-mist,  ».  A  writer  of  volumes.  [Milton  : 

\  o-W-mi-novs,  109,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  i 
complications  or  coils  ;  consisting  of  many  volui 
copious,  diffusive ;  having  written  much. 

Vo-li/-mi-n©i*s-ly,  ad.  Very  copiously. 

Vo-liZ-mi-noars-ness,  ».  State  of  being  % 

Vo-i.r/TB/,  t.  The  scroll  of  a  column.  [Archit] 

Vo-l«'-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  spiral  turn. 

VOLUNTARY,  vSI'-un-tar-ej,  a.  and  #.  (Of 
the  same  family  with  Volition,  &c)  Acting  by  choice, 
or  spontaneously ;  willing ;  done  by  design  or  without 
compulsion  j  acting  of  its  own  accord : — s.  A  volan- 
tccr ;  a  piece  of  musii  played  at  will  or  extemporane- 
ously. 

Vol'-un-tar-i-ly,  ad.  Spontaneously. 

Vol'-un-tar-i-ness,  «.  State  of  being  voluntary. 

VoiZ-un-tekr",  9.  and  a.  A  soldier  who  serves  of 
his  own  accord:— adj.  Serving  by  free  wilt 

To  VoK-un-teer",  v.  a.  and  n.  To  offer  voluntarily : 
—sea.  To  serve  as  a  volunteer. 

VOLUPTUOUS,  ▼o-lup'-tA-ua,  147:  a.  Given 
to  excess  of  pleasure,  luxurious. 

Vo-Iup'-/i«-Otts-ly,  ad.  Luxuriously. 

Vo-lup'-fo-ottt-ness,  ».  Addktedness  to  exeeas  of 
pleasure,  luxuriousness. 

Vo-lup'-/n-oT-y,  t.  One  given  to  voluptuousness. 

VOLUTATION,  VOLUTE,  VOLUTION.— 
See  with  Voluble,  Volume,  &c 

VOMICA.— See  in  the  next  class. 

7b  VOMlT=v6m'-Tt,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  eject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth : — act  To  throw 
up  from  the  stomach ;  to  eject  with  violence  from  any 
hollow. 

Vom'-it,  f .  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach ; 
an  emetic. 

Vom'-t-tive,  105:  a.  Causing  vomits. 

Vom'-t-tor-y,  a.  and  «.  Procuring  vomits: — «.  An 
emetic;  a  door  of  a  theatre  by  which  the  crowd  is 
let  out. 

Vo-mt/'-ion,  89 :  t .  Act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

Voif'-J-cJ,  *.  An  encysted  tumor  en  the*-  kings, 
named  from  its  throwiug  up  matter :  the  word  is  alsa 
applied  as  the  epithet  of  the  poison-nut,  (aar  usance.) 
which  is  the  fruit  of  an  Bast  Indian  tree. 

VORACIOUS,  vo-ra'-sh'ua,  90 :  a.  Greedy,  ra- 
venous, rapacious ;  ready  to  swallow  up. 

Vo-ra'-ciows-ly,  ad.  Ravenously. 

Vo-ra'-cibtf8-ness,  s.  Ravenousness. 

Vo-ra</-t-ty,  (-rW-e-te^,  92,  105)  #.  Greediness 

of  apnetite,  ravenousness. 
Vo-MA^-oi-NOrs,  120 :  a.  Full  of  gulfs. 

VORTEX,  vorMeckg,  188:  t.  Any  thing  whirl- 
ing round  ;  a  whirlpool ;  a  whirlwind. 
Vor-ti-cal,  a.  Whirling,  turning. 

VOTARY,  vo'-tir  e*,.  105  :  t.  and  a.  One  de- 
voted, as  by  a  vow,  to  some  senrice,  worship,  study,  or 
state  of  lifts  :—adj.  Devoted,  promised. 

Vo'-tar-ist,  t.  A  votary.  [Shaks.  Milton.] 
Vo'-tar-ess,  «.  A  female  votary.  « 

Vo'-tjvb,  105  :  a.  Given  or  observed  by  a  vow 
VOTE=vott,  ».  (AlUod  by  etymology  to  th«  prwvi. 
ous  class.)  Voice  given  and  numbered,  suffrage ;  in 
old  use,  the  united  voice  of  people  in  public  prayer, 
a  tbt  Bumtwr*  refer,  precede  the  Dklmuuy. 

good :  j*53,  t.  e.jew,  55:  a, «,  t,  &c  wuiie,  171. 
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ft  Vote,  V.  a.  To  cbooM  by  suffrage ;  to  give  by 
vote :  To  tote  for  is  perhaps  the  mora  common  form. 

Vc/-ter,  «.  One  who  votes,  or  has  a  right  lo  vote. 

Votive. — See  under  Votary. 

To  VOUCH«vowtch,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  call  to 
witness;  to  obtest;  to  attest;  to  warrant :—»eu.  To 
bear  witness ;  to  give  testimony. 

Vouch,  *.  Warrant,  attestation. 

Voucher,  s.  One  that  vouches  in  a  general  sense ;  in 
law,  the  calling  a  person  in  to  make  good  his  warranty 
of  title;  a  document  vouching  a  fact. 

Vouch-or7, 177 : ».  One  who  calls  in  a  vouchee.  [Law.] 

Vouch-ee',  «.  One  called  in  to  support  his  warranty 
of  title. 

To  Vouch-safk',  o.  a.  and  n.  To  permit  to  be  done 
without  danger;  to  condescend  to  grant:— sea.  To 
condescend,  to  deign,  to  yield. 

Vouch-safe'-ment,  #.  Grant,  condescension.  [Boyle.] 

VOW=vow,  31:  *.  (Compare  Votary  and  Vote.) 
A  solemn  promise,  especially  a  promise  to  a  ditine 
power ;  often  a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 

To  Vow,  v.  o.  and  «.  To  consecrate  by  solemn  de- 
dication) to  devote  ceremonially: — ess.  To  make 
vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vow'-er,  36 :  *.  One  who  vows. 

Vow'-fel-lotP,  8 :  t.  One  bound  by  the  same  vow. 

VOWEL^vow'-el,  14:  «.  and  a.  A  lingual 
sound  not  requiring  a  contactor  action,  but  only  a  po- 
sition, of  the  exterior  organs ;  a  letter  denoting  such 
sound : — adj.  Pertaining  to  a  vowel,  vocal. 

Vow'-elled,  114  :  a.  Furnished  with  vowels.  [Dryd.] 

VOYAGE=vo/-agt=rv»V-'agi,  29 :  *.  Travel 
by  sea  or  land  ;  in  modern  use,  travel  by  sea ;  in  old 
authors,  the  practice  of  travelling ;  by  a  low  figure, 
nttempt,  undertaking. 

To  Voy'-age,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  travel;  now  appro- 
priated to  travelling  by  sea  >—oct.  To  pass  over. 

Voy'-a-ger,  36 :  *.  One  who  voyages. 

VULGAR— vul'-g«r,  34:  a.  aud  t.  Pertaluing 
to  or  practised  by  the  common  people ;  vernacular, 
national ;  public  j  offensively  mean  or  low  :— *.  The 
common  people. 

Vur-gar-Iy,  ad.  Commonly,  meanly. 

7b  VuT-gar-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  vulgar.  [Pope  and 
Arbuthnot] 

Vul'-ga-ri#m,  158:  «.  Vulgarity;  a  vulgar  idiom 
or  phrase. 

Vul-garV-ty,  $.  Mean  condition;  grossncss  of  man- 
ners; an  act  of  low  manners. 

Vui.'-oate,  *.  and  a.  The  common  Latin  version  of 

'  the  Scriptures  used  by  Roman  Catholic*  ;— adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  Vulgate. 

VULNERABLE,  vul'-nSr-<i-bl,  101 :  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  wounds,  liable  to  injury. 

To  V  ul'-ner-ate,  v.  a.  To  wound.  [GlanvlL] 

Vur-ner-a^-Zibn,  t.  Act  of  wounding.  [Pearson.] 

Vui/-NBR-^R-r,  a.  and  t.  Pertaiuing  to  wounds  as 
regards  the  healing  of  them,  useful  in  healing  :— s.  A 
healing  plant. 

VULPINE,  vul'-pTn,  105:  a.  Rertaining  to  the 
fox,  cunning,  crafty. 

VULTURE^vul't&r*,  coiloq. vul'-ch'oor,  147: 
i.  A  large  carnivorous  and  rapacious  bird. 

Vul'*/af  nne,  105  :  a.  Belonging  to  the  vulture. 


W. 


W  is  popularly  the  twenty. first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twenty-tliird ;  for  I  and  J,  U  and  V, 
which  formerly  occupied  only  two  places  in  the  al- 
phabet, each  pair  respectively  being  considered  only 

Th«  tlfn  =  U  nMd  after  modes  ofapcUta*;  that  havs  no  irregularity  of  eouad. 

Consonants;  mlah-un,  i, emission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165:  Aid*  106;  th£p,  166. 
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different  forms  of  the  same  letter,  are  now  properly 
deemed  four  distinct  letters.  Originally,  indeed,  the 
sound  of  J  with  respect  to  I,  and  of  V  with  respect  to 
U,  were  nothing  more  than  organic  actions  on  the 
bases  of  the  purely  vowel  sounds ;  but  for  the  organic 
action  or  consouaut  element  denoted  formerly  by  J, 
«e  now  use  Y  initial,  diverting  J  to  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct purpose,  (see  J :)  and  so  likewise,  having  di- 
verted V  from  its  original  use,  (see  V,)  we  now  employ 
V  doubled,  that  is  V  V  or  W  initial,  in  order  to  serve 
tlie  office  formerly  belonging  to  V  simple ;  accordingly, 
the  letter  W.  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllable*, 
denotes  the  57th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed :  see 
Prins.  57  and  145.  As  a  vowel  letter,  W  is  but  another 
form  of  U. 

To  WABBLE,  wob'-bl,  140,  101  :  v.  n.  To 
move  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  a  spinning  top 
when  about  to  fall. 

WACKE=.wack'-&j,  142, 101  :  f.  A  substance  in- 
termediate between  clay  and  basalt 

WAD,  w5d,  140  :  s.  Any  mass  of  loose  matter  thrust 
close  together. 

Wod'-ded,  a.  Formed  into  a  wad ;  quilted,  stuffed 
with  wadding. 

Wad'-ding,  s.  A  soft  stuff  used  for  quilting  or  stuff- 
ing garments. 

WA  DD,  wod,  f.  A  species  of  the  ore  of  manganese. 

7b  WADDLE,  w5d'-dl,  140,  101 :  v.  n.  To 
move  from  side  to  side  in  walking,  as  a  duck  or  a  fat 
person. 

Wod'-dling-ly,  ad.  In  a  waddling  manner. 

To  WADE«wad<,  v.  n.  To  walk  as  through  water ; 
to  move  with  difficulty  and  labour:  it  often  assumes 
an  active  form  by  the  ellipsis  of  through. 

WADSET,  wod'-sSt,  140  :  s.  An  ancient  tenure  of 
land  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland :  hence,  a  Wad- 
setter. 

WAFER=wa'-feT,  *.  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or 
paste ;  specially,  the  bread  giv««n  in  the  Catholic  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist;  a  little  thin  leaf  of  paste  for 
fastening  letters. 

To  Wa'-rer,  v.  a.  To  close  with  a  wafer. 

To  WAFT«=wa7t,  142, 11 :  v.  a.  aud  n.  To  convey 
through  a  buoyant  medium ;  to  beckon  by  a  waving 
motion  of  the  hand, — to  turn  from  by  a  quick  action : 
— sea.  To  float. 

Waft,  S.  A  floating  body  ;  a  sweep  or  lift. 

Waff-tr,  *.  He  or  that  which  wafts. 

Waff-age,  99  :  s.  Carriage  by  wafting.  [Shaks.] 

Waft'-ure,  147:  $.  Act  of  waving.  [Shaks.] 

To  WAG=w£g,  142 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  move  lightly 
from  side  to  side,  to  shake  slightly: — neu.  To  be  in 
quick  and  ludicrous  motion ;  hence,  by  a  flgure  in  low 
style,  to  go,  to  pack  off;  to  be  moved  from  side  to  side. 

Wao,  *.    Any  oue  ludicrously  mischievous,  derived 

Scrimps  from  the  notion  of  oue  who  wags  the  head  in 
erision,  though  the  etymologists  bring  it  from  a  dis- 
tinct Saxon  verb. 

Wag'-yish,  77 :  a.  Mischievous;  droll. 

Wag'-^ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner. 

Wag^ish-ness,  s.  Mischievous  sport, 

Wae'-^er-y,  *.  Mischievous  merriment. 

To  Wao'-qle,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  wag,  to  waddle. 

Wao'-tail,  9.  A  sort  of  robin. 

To  WAG E» wage,  v  a.  To  engage  in  as  by  a  pre- 
vious pledge  or  determination ;  to  stake ;  to  hire  or 
engage  by  wages ;  to  employ  by  a  stake  or  engage- 
ment to  make  the  purpose  good  or  complete :  mot>t  of 
these  senses  are  found  only  in  old  authors:  TO  wage 
tear  is  still  a  modern  phrase. 

Wage,  s.  Gage,  pledge ;  hence,  hire,  pay  for  service  : 
only  the  last  sense  remains  in  modern  use,  and  for  this 
the  plural  Wa'ges  is  now  always  employed. 

Wa'-geT,  *.  An  offer  to  make  oath,  [Law  ;]  a  pledge ; 
a  bet ;  subject  on  which  bets  are  laid. 


WAK 

To  Wa'-ger,  t>.  a.  and  n.  To  pledge  as  a  bet ;  to 

lay,  to  bet :— not.  To  offer  a  wager. 
Wtt'-ger-eT,  t.  One  who  wager*. 
Wa'-g«,  *.  pi. — See  Wage,  higher  in  the  class. 
WAGGERY,  WAGGISH,  &c,  7b  WAGGLE. 

—See  To  Wag. 

WAGGON^wig'-gon,  18:  *.  (Wa'-gon  is  a  dis- 
used orthography.)  A.  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  bur- 
thens ;  in  old  writers  it  means  a  vehicle  answering  to 
a  modern  coach  or  chariot ;  hence.  /Torn,  an  old  con. 
traction  of  fFafgon,  has  this  last  sense. 

Wag'-gon-eT,  «.  Driver  of  a  waggon. 

Wag-gon-age,  99  :  «.  Money  paid  for  carriage  by 
a  waggon. 

Wain,  #.  Waggon;  which  see. 

Wain'-age, #.  A  finding  of  carriages. 

Wain'-rope,  *.  A  waggon  or  cart  rope, 

WAlD=wavd,  a.   Weighed  or  bent  in.  [Shaks.j 

WAIF.— See  under  To  Waive. 

To  WAlL«=wa\l,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  moan,  to  bewail  : 
— neu.  To  grieve  audibly,  to  express  sorrow. 

Wail,  8,  Audible  sorrow,  lamentation. 

Wail'-ing, «.  Wail,  lamentation. 

Wail'-ment,  ».  Lamentation.  [Ob*.] 

Wail'-fsil,  117:  a.  Sorrowful.  [Shake.] 

WAIN,  &c. — See  Waggon,  and  under  it. 

WAINSCOT,  weV-wot,  119:  «.  The  Umber 
lining  of  a  room. 

To  Wain'-scot,  v.  a.  To  line  with  wainscot ;  hence, 
to  put  a  liniog  to  of  any  material. 

Wain'-scot-ing,  8.  Wainscot,  or  material  for  it 

WAIR=war«,  8.  A  plank,  two  yards  by  one  foot 

WAIST— waist,  t.  Strictly,  the  narrow  part  of  the 
body  just  above  the  hips,  but  it  is  often  used  for  the 
part  which  extends  from  thence  to  just  below  the  arms; 
the  middle  part  of  a  ship's  hull ;  hence,  on  shipboard 
a  Waxster  is  a  man  stationed  in  the  waist 

WaisY-bond,  *.  That  part  of  the  breeches  which  en- 
circles the  waist. 

Waist'-coat,  (coUoq.  weV-coat,  119,  156)  t.  A 

short  coat  fitting  close  to  the  waist. 
7b  WAlT=twa\t,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  expect ;  to  stay  ; 
to  attend;  to  watch :— act.  To  stay  for,  to  attend. 

Wait,*.  Ambush;  as  To  lay  wait;  To  He  in  wait. 

Waiter,  8.  One  who  waits,  particularly  in  a  house  of 
public  entertainment;  a  tray,  such  as  is  used  in 
waiting  at  table. 

Wait'-ing,  a  An  epithet  applied  to  one  who  waits,  ai 
jraiCmg-maitf ;  &c. 

WAlTS=wa\ts,  t .  pi.  Literally  watchers  or  persons 
who  keep  awak8,  at  present  applied  only  to  the 
itinerant  nocturnal  musicians  at  Christmas  time:  some 
inquirers  however  ally  the  word  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious class,  deriving  the  waits  from  the  musicians 
formerly  attendant  on  mayors  and  bodies  corporate. 
7b  WAIVE=wa\v,  189  :    v.  a.     To  relinquish,  to 

forsake ;  hence,  to  defer  for  the  present 
Waived,  114  :  part. a.  Relinquished:  it  is  specially 
applied  to  a  woman  who,  for  any  crime  for  which  a 
man  may  be  outlawed,  is  relinquished  or  forsaken  by 
the  lew  ;   hence,  such  a  one  is  called  a  Waive:  see 
Outlawry. 
Waiv/-?r,  8.  The  passing  by  of  a  thing,  or  a  declining 
or  refusal  to  aceept  it ;  the  legal  process  by  which  a 
--     woman  is  waived. 
Waif,  «.    Any  thing  waived  or  relinquished,  as  that 
which  is  thrown  away  by  a  thief  in  his  flight;   iu 
this  case  it  belongs  to  the  king  unless  the  owner  first 
recover  it  or  make  fresh  pursuit  and  sue  and  appeal 
within  a  year  and  a  day;  any  thing  found  astray 
without  an  owner. 
WAIWODE—waV-w&dfc,  *.— See  Vaivode. 
To  WAKE=wakc,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  be  awake  ;  to 
watch;  to  be  roused  or  cease  from  sleep:— act.  To 


WAL 

rouse  from  sleep ;  hence,  to  excite:  To  wake  a  carps* 
is  a  special  application  of  a  word  etymologically  the 
same,  implying  to  watch  it  or  to  keep  awake  in 
tendance  of  ft 

Wake,  *.  Act  of  waking  from  sleep,  [Obs.;]  state 
of  forbearing  sleep,  vigil ;  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  parish  church,  which  was  originally  kept  by 
watching  all  night ;  the  track  formed  by  the  coarse  of 
a  ship,  so  called  because  tin  water  U  disturbed  or 
roused  from  its  previous  state. 

Wa'-k<T,  t.    A  watcher;  a  router. 

Wa'-king,  «.  Wateh.  [Wiciifte.] 

WakV-ftd,  117:  a.  Not  sleeping ;  vigilant 

Wake'-ftfl-ls/,  ad.  In  a  wakeful  manner. 

Wake'-ful-ness,  «.    Indisposition  to  sleep;  want  of 


sleep. 
7b  Wa'-ken, 


To 


114:  v.  n,  and  a. 

awake. 
Wa'-k*n-er,  t.  One  that  wakens. 
Waks'-rob-in,  *•  A  plant. 

WALE=cwalt,  #.    A  ridge;    a  streak;    specially,  a 
rising  part  in  the  surface  of  cloth ;  a  plank  extending 
along  the  sides  of  a  ship ;  a  mark  left  on  the  body  by 
a  stripe. 
To  Wale,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  stripes. 
Wa'-ly,  a.  Marked  with  streaks. 
To  WALK,  wiwk,  112,  139:  v.  n.  and  a.    To 
move  by  alternately  setting  one  foot  before  the  other 
witliout  running;  to  move  ;  applied  to  a 'horse,  not  to 
trot  gallop,  or  canter,  but  to  move  with  the  slowest 
pace;   it  is  used  specially  or  metaphorically  for  to 
appear  as  a  spectre,— to  act  on  any  occasion.— to  act 
in  sleep, — to  act,— to  travel  j— act.  To  pass  through; 
to  cause  to  walk. 
Wa/k,  t.     Act   of  walking;  gait,  step;  the  space 
which  one  has  walked;   way,    road;  specially,  an 
avenue  set  with  trees ;  region,  space. 
Walk'-er,  *.  One  that  walks  ;  one  that  acts  in  a  par. 
ticular  manner;  anciently, a  fuller:  a  Walk-mill  was  a 
fulling-mill. 
Wa/k'-ing,  t.  Act  of  going  on  foot. 
Wa/k'-ing-stick,  s.  Stick  used  in  walking. 
WALL,  wftval,  112  :  «.     A  series  of  brick  or  stone 
raised  upwards  as  a  division  or  defence ;   the  side  of  a 
building :  To  take  the  tea//,  to  take  the  upper  place. 
To  Wall,  v.  a.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or 

walls;  to  defend  by  walls ;  to  fill  with  a  wall. 
Wall'- EYE,  106  :  s.    An  eye  diseased  by  glaucoma, 
in  which  the  white  on  one  side  is  very  large :  the 
etymologists  doubt   it  to  be   a  compound  of  Wall, 
though  Johnson  makes  it  so:  see  Whally. 
WJf-  Other  compounds  are  FVaW-eyed;  Walt -creeper*  (a 
bird:)    fFalT-fruit;  Walt -louse;  WaWsviea\  ( applied* 
to  a  ship ;)  FFalf -spring ;  and  the  names  of  plants, — 
WaK-cre*8i  IValt-Jloteer;  TVaU-moa;  fFali'-penrnp- 
wort;  WaU '-pepper ;    IFaW-pie;    fVaW+*e;    Walt- 
wort;  Sec. 
WALLET,  wol'-Ufc,  140,  14:  «.    A  bag  or  knap- 
sack ;  any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 
7b  WALLOP,  wSI'-lop,  v.  ru  To  boil  with  noise 
and  bubbling :  it  occurs  in  vulgar  use  with  the  same 
figurative  meaning  as  the  phrase,  To  gwe  a  drctsimg  re. 
To  WALLOW=wol'-lo,  140.  125  :  v.  «.  and  a. 
To  move  as  in  mire j  to  move  heavily  and  clumsily ; 
to  roll  about ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice; 
—act.  To  roll. 
WaVAow,  ».  A  rolling  walk.  [DrydJ 
WalMostNeT,  *.  One  who  wallows. 
WALNUT,  wa«l'-nut,  112 :  t.  A  well-known  tree 

and  its  fruit:  it  has  several  species. 
WALRUS,  wawl'-riis,  1)2:  #.  The  morse  or  sea- 
horse, also  called  the  W^i/-TRON. 
WALTZ,  wattlts,   112, 143:  *.  The  name  of  a 
German  dance,  or  of  a  tune  suitable  for  it  which  has 
always  three  quavers  in  a  bar:  the  word  is  allied  to 
Wallow. 
The  ncbeiDM  eutir*,  and  the  principle*  to  which  tho  numbm  reftr,  precede  the  Dictionary 
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WAR 

7b  WAMBLE,  wSm'-bl,  V.  ».  To  have  or  pro- 
duce a  rolling  sensation  with  nausea  iu  the  stomach. 
[1/ Estrange.] 

WAMPUM,  wom'-pum,  140 :  *.  A  broad  belt 
formed  of  certain  shell*  prepared  and  strung,  and  for- 
merly uaed  as  money  by  the  American  Indian*. 

WAN,  W&n=w£\»D,  140 :  a.  Pale  as  with  sickness ; 
languid  of  look :  see  also  To  Win. 

Wanned,  114  :  a.  Turned  pale. 

Wan'- u ess,  ».  Paleness ;  languor. 

Wan/-nish,  a.  Of  a  pale  or  wan  hue. 

WAND,  w5nd,  140  :  t.  A  small  stick  or  twig;  a 
long  rod;  a  staff  of  authority;  a  charming-rod. 

To  WANDER,  won'-der^waW-der,  140 :  v.n. 
and  a.  To  rove,  to  ramble;  to  go  astray: — act.  To 
travel  over  without  a  certain  course. 

Wan'-der-eT,  f.  A  rover,  a  rambler. 

Wan'-der-ing,  *.  Uncertain  peregrination;  aberra- 
tion ;  roving  of  the  mind. 

Wan'-der-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  wandering  manner. 

To  WANE* want,  v.  n.  and  a.  To   decrease,  ap- 

5 lied  in  particular  to  the  moon  as  opposed  to  wax;  to 
ecline,  to  siuk  :—aet.  [B.Jon,]  To  cause  to  wane. 
Wane,  s.  Decrease  of  the  moon ;  decline. 
WANG.— See  Whang. 

WAN  HOPE,  wW-hApt,  a.  Want  of  hope.  [Obs.] 
WANNED,  WANNESS,  &c— See  Wan. 
WANT,  winnt,    140:  i.  (Said   to   be   allied   to 
fKane.)  Need;  deficiency;  poverty:  from  a  different 
etymology,  a  mole. 
To  Want,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  lack,  to  need ;  to  fall 
short  of;  to  wish,  to  desire:— sew.  To  be  wanted;  to 
fail ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  be  missed. 
WantMng,  a.  Absent,  deficient. 
WantMess,  a.  Having  no  want. 
W^nt'-wit,  *.  A  fool.  [Shaks.] 
WANTON,  wiwn'-tdn,  a.  and  «.  Wandering,  fly- 
ing loosely ;   gay,  airy,  frolicsome ;   dissolute,  licen- 
tious ;    lascivious,  libidinous ;    loose,    unrestrained ; 
luxuriant,    superfluous :— ».    A  lascivious  person,  at 
present  seldom  applied  but  to  a  female;  a  t rifle r  3  a 
word  of  slight  endearment. 
7b  Wan'-ton,  v.  n.  To  revel;  to  play  luxuriantly  ;  to 
play  lasciviously :  it  occurs  in  old  authors  as  an  active 
verb,  signifying  to  make  wanton :  Daniel  and  South 
use  To  Wan'tonixe. 
Wan'-ton-ly,  ad.  In  a  wanton  manner. 
Wan'-ton-ness,  *.  Sportiveness ;  licentiousness  ;  las- 

civiousness. 
WANTY,  wW-t&j,  a.  A  surcingle.  [Obs.] 
WAPED.— See  Wappened. 
WAPENTAKE,  wa'-pn-take,   114:  *.  Literally, 
a  touching  of  weapons,  which  was  the  token  of  fidelity 
and  allegiance  on  the  meeting  of  the  men  composing 
the  district  of  the  hundred :  hence  it  became  auother 
name  for  the  hundred  itself. 
WAPPENED,  wop'-pnd,  140,  114  :  a.  A  word 
that  Warburton  explains  by  Waped,  which  signifies,  as 
he  says,  both  sorrowful  and  terrified:  Webster  allies 
the  latter  with  the  Latin  Vapulot%o  beat,  and  the  Eng- 
lish vulgar  word  to  Whap  or  Whop.  [Shaks.] 
WAR,  wor— WaW,   140,  37  :  s.  Open  hostility  be- 
tween nations;  hostility:  act  of  opposition ;  the  pro- 
fession  of  arms;    poetically,    arms,  armour,  forces, 
army :  Man  of  tear,  in  old  writings  a  warrior,  in  mo- 
dern style  a  large  fighting-ship. 
To  War,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  war;  to  contend,  to 

strive  :—act.  To  make  war  upon. 
W«rr-fare,  s.  Military  service  ;  contest,  struggle. 
To  War'-fare,  V.  n.  To  lead  a  military  life.  [Camden.] 
WarZ-ho-ble,  a.  Fit  for  war.  [Spenser.] 
War'-like,  a.  Fit  for  war  ;  military,  martial. 

udys.] 


WAR 

7b  W-m'-BAY,  (w5r/-raty  129)  p.  a.  To  make  war 

upon.  [Spenser.] 
WarAri-or,  s.  A  soldier;  a  brave  man. 
War'-n'-or-ess,  *.  A  female  warrior.  [Spenser.] 
sjy-  The  compounds  are  War*. beat  or  War*  beaten; 
War' -office ;  War'-proof;  War1 -whoop ;  War'-wom ;  &c 
To  WARBLE,  wor'-bl,  140,  101 :  ».  a.  and  #1. 
To  modulate  with  quavers;  to  cause  to  quaver;  to 
utter  musically  i—neu.  To  be  quavered;  to  be  uttered 
melodiously)  to  sing. 
War'-ble,  *.  a  warbling,  a  song. 
War'-bUr,  t.  One  that  warbles ;  a  singing-bird. 
War/-bling,  a.  and  *.  Having  musical  notes: — t. 

Act  of  quavering  musically. 
To  WARD,  waSnrd,  140 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  guard, 
to  watch,  to  defend,  to  protect;  to  fence  off;  to  fence, 
followed  by  of:—neu.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  act  on  the 
defensive  with  a  weapon. 
Ward,  *.  Act  of  guarding ;  the  garrison,  or  those  who 
keep  a  place :  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing ; 
fortress ;  district  of  a  town  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  an  alderman ;  custody,  confinement;  that  which,  in 
a  lock,  corresponding  with  the  key,  hinders  any  other 
from  opening  it ;  one  who  is  warded, — the  correlative 
of  a  guardian ;  guardianship,  right  over  an  orphan. 
Ward'-eil,  114:  s.  A  keeper;  a  guardian;  a  head 
officer,  particularly  one  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Cinque  Ports  j  from  another  etymology  the  name  of  a 
large  pear. 
Ward'-er,  s.  A  keener,  a  guard ;  a  truncheon  by 

which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight. 
Ward'-mote,  i.  A  meeting  of  the  ward  in  the  city. 
Ward'-robe,  *.  A  room  where  clothes  are  kept;  hence, 

the  clothes  kept,  a  person's  wearing  appirel. 
Ward'-room,  t.  Literally  guard-room,  the  room  in  a 
ship  over  the  gun-room  where  the  lieutenants  and  other 
principal  officers  mess,  and  around  which  are  their 
sleeping-cribs. 
Ward'-ship,  t .  Guardianship  ;  pupilage. 
WARE,  (for  Wore.)— See  To  Wear.  TObs.] 
WARE=wart,   a.    Wary,  expecting  with   caution, 

looking  for,  provided  against. 
To  Ware,  v.  n.  To  beware,  to  take  heed  of. 
Wa'-ry,  a.  Cautious,  careful. 
Wa'-I>ly,  ad.  Cautiously,  carefully. 
Wa'-ri-nes8,  *.  Caution,  prudent  foresight. 
Ware'-fwl,  117:  a.  Cautious.  [Obs.] 
Ware'-fwl-neas,  *•  Cautiousness.  [Obs.] 
WareMy,  ad.  Warily.  [Spenser.] 
Ware'-lesH,  a.  Unwary,  uncautious.  [Spenser.] 
WARE=ware,  ».  Goods,  commodities,  merchandise : 
it  is  a  collective  noun,  but  admits  of  the  plural  when 
wares  of  different  kinds  arc  meant :  in  tho  North  they 
use  a  correspondent  verb,  as   To  ware  one's  money, 
whichsignitiestolayitout  in  goods  or  to  bestow  it 
well. 
Warb'-HOU8K,  $.  A  storehouse  for  goods  on  sale. 
WARFARE,  WARHABLE,  WARLIKE,  &c. 

—See  with  War. 
WARILY,  WARINESS.— See  with  Ware,  (afr) 
WARLING,Wor/-ltng,  140  :  ».  Properly.  *  wear- 
ling,  or  one  of  whom  a  person  is  weary.  [Obs.] 
WARLOCK,  worMo-ck,  18:  #.  A  wizard. 
WARM— w&Wm,  140  :  a.  Heated  to  a  small  do- 
gree;    zealous,  ardent ;    irritable  ;    active,   violent ; 
heated  with  action  ;  vigorous,  sprightly ;  enthusiastic: 
by  a  colloquial  figure,  comfortable  in  circumstance, 
rather  rich. 
7b  Warm,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  heat  to  a  gentle  degree ; 

to  heat  mentally,  to  excite :— ne*.  To  become  warm. 
Warm'-ly,  ad.  With  warmth ;  ardently. 
Warm'-ness,  *.  Warmth. 
Warmth,  s.  Gentle  heat;  xeal ;  enthusiasm. 
»ar  The  compounds  are  Warm'ing-pan,  (for  warming  a 


WarMike-ness,  I.  Warlike  disposition.  [Si 

The  »lgn  =  i«  used  fcftor  mode*  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound, 

Consonants;  mish-un,  1.  c.  mission,  165  :  vlzh-un,  1.  e,  vision,  165  :  tfun,  166 
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WAT 

WaW-ish-ness,  t .  Irritability. 

WASSAIL,  w&MH,  140,  119:  #.  Al  „ 
of  ale  with  sugar  and  applet,  anciently  much  used  at 
carousals;  a  drunken  boat ;  a  merry  eong:  Uu  Was- 
sail cap  was  one  of  large  dimensions  brought  towstd 


at  merry-makings. 
To  Wo/-* 


WAS 

bad  0  Wantbt-*lm*.  (a  Cornish  stone  which  retains 
heat;)  fee, 

To  WARN,  WsWn,  140  :  v.  a.  To  caution  by  pre. 
▼ions  notice  of  danger ;  to  admonish  of  any  duty ;  to 
notify :  Spenser  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  ward  off. 

Warn'-sT,  36  :  «.  An  admonisber. 

Warn'-ing,  s.  Caution ;  notice. 

WARP,  waSsrp,  140  :  *.  That  order  of  thread  in  a 
thing  woven  that  lies  lengthwise  and  is  crossed  by  the 
woof;  a  tow-line. 

To  Wakp,  v.  *.  and  a.  To  be  twisted  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  to  bend  ;  to  move  on  with  a  bend- 
ing motion ;  to  contract,  to  shrivel : — act.  To  turn  or 
twist  out  of  shape,  to  bend ;  to  pervert ;  hence  Shak- 
speare  uses  it  for  the  effect  of  frost  on  water ;  in  sea 
language,  to  tow  with  a  warp. 

Warp'-ing,  «.  Act  of  turning  aside  from  the  true 
direction. 

To  WARRANT,  wSr'-itfnt,  140,  129:  v.  a.  To 
support  or  maintain ;  to  authorize,  to  justify ;  to  se- 
cure ;  to  declare  upon  surety ;  to  indemnify,  to  gua- 
rantee. 

War7- rant,  «.  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  autho- 
rity ;  specially,  a  writ  of  caption ;  a  secure  inviolable 
grant;  commission;  attestation;  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
right,  legality. 

War/-rant-eT,  t.  One  who  warrants. 

War'-rant-or",!  177:  substantives.  Correlative  terms 

WaK-nnt-ee",  J  of  law,  signifying  one  who  warrants, 
and  one  to  whom  something  is  warranted. 

War'-rant-o-blr,  a.  Justifiable. 

Wnr'-rant-o-bly,  ad.  Justifiably.    ' 

War'-rant-a-ble-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  warrantable. 

War'-rant-ise,  (-Ice,  152)  t.  Warranty.  [Shaka.] 

War'-ront-y,  *.  A  legal  promise  or  deed  of  security  ; 
authority,  justificatory  mandate)  security. 

To  War'-rant-y,  v.  a.  To  give  a  guarantee  for. 

To  WARRAY.— See  under  War. 

WARRE,  waW,  140,  189  :  a.  Worse.  [Spenser.] 

WARREN,  wor'-re'n,  140,  129  :  s.  (Compare  To 
Ward,  &c)  A  keep  or  enclosure  for  rabbits;  some- 
times for  flsh. 

War'-ren-er,  t.  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

WARRIANGLE,  wor/-r£-&ng-gl,  140,  158:  t. 

A  hawk.  [Alnsworth.] 
WARRIOR,  WARRIORESS.— See  with  War. 
WART,  wiwrt,  140 :  t.  A  hard  excrescence  on  the 
'    skin;  a  protuberance  on  trees. 
Wartf-ed,  a.  Having  warts.  [Bot] 
Wart'-y, tf., Grown  over  with  warts. 
W^RT^-vmRT,  (-wurt,  141)  s.  A  plant. 
WAR-WORN.— See  as  a  compound  of  War. 
WARY.— See  under  Ware,  (tuff.) 
WAS,  w6x.— See  To  Be. 
To  WASH,  w5sh,  140:  v.  a.  and  ».  To  cleanse 

with  water;  to  overflow,  to  wet;  to  colour  by  wash- 
ing;— am.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution ;  to  cleanse 

clothes. 
Wash,  «.  Alluvial  matter ;  a  marsh,  a  quagmire  ;  a 

lotion i   a  superficial  stain  or  colour;   feed  of  hogs 

from  washed  dishes;  the  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of 

a  family;  the  linen  washed. 
Wash'-er,  t.  One  that  washes. 
Waeh'-ing,  t.  Act  of  cleansing  ;  a  wash. 
Wosh'-y,  a.  Watery,  damp  ;  weak,  not  solid. 
•9T  The  compounds  are  Wash' -ball,  (ball  of  soap;) 

Froth  -board,  (board  to  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 

log  over  a  boat;)  Washr*r*wm'an ;  Wash' pot  \  Wash*. 

WASP,  w5ap,  140 :  ».  An  active  stinging  winged 

insect,  not  unlike  a  bee. 
WaapMsh,  a.  Irritable,  snappish,  malignant. 

Watr/-i8h-ly,  ad.  Petulantly.  ^t-  pining  to  or  consisting  of  water. 

Tbt  •chemes  entirs,  and  tht  principles  to  wbkb  um  aombera  refer,  pr«»ds  um  Dictionary. 
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-sail,  v,  n.  To  hold  a  i 
tend  at  wassails;  to  tope. 

Was'-sail-er,  s.  A  toper,  a  fesstet. 

WAST,  wost— See  To  Be. 

To  WASTE,  waist,  1 11 :  v.  a.  and  *.  To  dimi- 
nish; to  squander;  to  destroy,  to  desolate;  to  wear 
out,  to  consume,  to  spend:— am.  To  dwindle,  to  he 
consumed. 

Waste,  a.  and  *.  Desolate  ;  stripped;  uncubMed ; 
worthless:—!.  Useless  expenditure;  loss;  desotaa 
tract  of  ground ;  space  unoccupied;  mischief,  destruc- 
tion, particularly  of  wood  or  other  product  of  land  by  a 
tenant. 

Wa'-fitrT,  9.  He  or  that  which  wastes;  a  prodigal; 
thief  in  a  candle :  anciently,  the  name  of  a  cttdgeL 

W a' -sting,  a.  Dissipating,  destroying. 

WaateMwl,  111,  117:  a.  Lavish,  destructive,  pro- 
digal; desolate,  uncultivated. 

Woste'-firt-ly,  ad.  With  waste 

Waste,-fci-neS8,s.  Prodigality,  lavishness. 

WosteZ-ness,  «.  Solitude,  desolate  state.  [Spenser.] 

W^stk'-THRIFT,  t.  A  spendthrift.  [B.  and  Ft] 

Wa'-strbl,  8.  Common  ground.  [Carew.] 

WASTEL,  w8sr*-t*l,  14U:  t.  Fine  bread.  [Oba] 

WATCH,  WOtch,  140:  *.  Forbearance  of  sleep, 
attention;  guard,  vigilant  keen;  place  where  a  guard 
is  kept,  a  watchman  or  watchmen;  a  period  of  the 
night ;  a  pocket  instrument  or  dock  which  keeps  the 
hours. 

To  Watch,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  awake  ;  to  observe; 
to  keep  guard;  to  await  with  expectation;  to  be  atten- 
tive; to  be  insidiously  in  wait  i—oct.  To  guard;  to  He 
in  wait  for  j  to  attend ;  to  observe  in  order  to  detect 
and  prevent. 

Watcn'-er,  s.  One  who  watches. 

Watch'-fid,  117:  a.  Vigilant,  observant 

Watch'-fid-ly,  ad.  Vigilantly. 

Watch'-fwl-ness,  $.  Inability  to  sleep ;  vigilance, 
heed,  cautious  regard. 

Watch'-ing,  t.  Wakefulness. 

♦sT"  The  compounds  are  FFatch'-gUss ;  JF«/e*'-s**ter; 
Watch'.hou<e;    Watch' ■  light ;    tVaich'ma*;    fTaUk 
tower;  Watch' -word;  &c 

WATCHET,w6tch'-«t,  140,  14:  a.  Pate  btae, 

WATER,  waW-ter,  140:  s.  A  fluid,  the  most 
abundant  and  most  necessary  to  living  Befogs  of  any 
fluid  in  nature  except  air ;  it  was  always  esteemed,  as 
earth,  air,  and  fire,  a  simple  clement,  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  to  consist  of  88  parts  oxygen  and  13  hydro- 

Een,  or,  by  measure,  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  of 
ydrogen:  in  special  or  derived  seni.es,  the  sea; 
urine ;  the  lustre  of  a  diamond:  To  hold  water,  to  be 
sound. 

7b  Wo'-ter,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  irrigate ;  to  suppl) 
willi  water  for  drink;  to  diversify  as  mlth  waves,  a 
term  In  the  arts  :—«**.  To  shed  moisture :  to  take  in 
water :  The  mouth  waters  is  a  phrase  denoting  a  loog- 
iug  desire,  from  dogs  which  drop  their  slaver  when  they 
see  meat  they  cannot  get 

Wo'-ter-er,  s.  One  who  waters. 

Wa'-ter-ing,  ».  Act  of  supplying  water,  or  sprinkling 
with  water;  place  of  such  supply:  A  wofterimg-plaeo, 
a  place  for  watering  cattle ;  and  also,  as  a  modem 
term,  a  place  to  which  people  resort  at  certain  seasons 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  whether  by  drinking  from 
mineral  springs,  or  by  bathing  in  the  sea:  in  general, 
it  means  a  sen  bathing  place :  A  wa'terimo-tnmgk,  a 
dtinking-trough  for  cattle. 

Wa'-ter-y,   a.    Resembling    water,— thin, 


WAX 

WV-ter-i-neiS,  «.  Moisture,  humidity. 

WV-tcr-wh.  a.  Resembling  water,  thin,  moist. 

Wo'-tcr-ish-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  waterbh. 

Wa'-ter-less,  a.  Destitute  of  water. 

Wy-TER-M  jn,  ».  One  that  waters  hones ;  one  that 
manages  a  boat 

(9*  Of  the  other  compounds,  which  are  very  numerous, 
many  are  names  of  plants,  as  Wa"ter-ca?amint ;  /Fa'*- 
ter-crtu' ;  Wa"ter-crow'foot;  Wa"ler-dn"p'tcort ;  Wa"- 
ter-Jtag';  Wa"ter-ger'mander ;  Wa"ter-hatr'-grass ; 
Wa't§r-hemp-an"rmony;  Wafter-lnnFel ;  »  after- 
leaf;  Waf'ter-fil'y;  Wa'fter-mefon;  Wa"ter-pars'nep ; 
Wa"ter-radHsh;  Wa"ter-ruck'et;  Wa'fter-sotdier; 
Waf'Ur-tath';  Wa"tertre'foil ;  Wa"ter-vi'olet;  Wa"- 
ter-wWlow;  Wofter-with' ',  (a  native  of  dry  West  Indian 
soils,  supplying  abundance  of  sap  to  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller;) 1ra"ter-wort ;  tee.  Other  compounds  are 
Wa^'ter^eaFer;  Walter -bet  lows;  Wd'ter-borne' ,  (adj.  0 
Wa^ter-caFriaae;  Wa"ter-carf ;  Wa"ter^ocV ;  Wu"- 
ter-dos'et,  (a  closet  for  easing  nature,  with  water  from 
a  cistern  to  keep  it  clean ;)  Wof'ter-cofuur,  (pigmeut 
worked  up  with  water,  opposed  to  oil-colour ;)  Wal- 
ter-course'; WoTter-drop* ;  Wof'ter-erephant,  (the 
hippopotamus  0  Walter-engine;  WaTter-faW;  WaT- 
ter-Jioodf;  Wa"ter-Jlyt;  WaTter-fowP;  Wrf'terfbx', 
(the  carp;)  Wa"ter-fmrtrow;  Wa"ter-gage';  tVcf'ter- 
gall,  (cavity  made  by  a  torrent;)  W&'ler-godT ;  Wa'- 
ter-gru"el,  (a  thin  gruel  from  water  and  meal ;)  Wa"- 
ter-ham'mer,  (a  column  of  water  in  a  vacuum;) 
Warier-hen* ;  Wa"ter-let>'el;  Wa'ter-Hne* ;  Wa"ter- 
legged*,  (adj.  applied  to  a  ship  when  by  leaks  she  is 
unmanageable;)  Wa'ter-man,  (see  above;)  Wa"ter- 
marie,  (mark  left  by  the  tide;)  WaTler-miir ;  Wa"- 
ter-newf;  Wof'ter-oFdeal,  ( see  Ordeal;)  Wa"tcr-ou'- 
sel;  Wd'ler-poise' ;  Wa"ter-pof;  Walter-proof '; 
W*"ter*air>,  Wafter-rat;  Wuf'ter-rock'et,  (a  fire- 
work;) To  Wa"ter-rof;  Wa"ter-sair ;  Warter-sap- 
phfire;  Wa'*ter-snak& ;  To  Wa"ter-soakf ;  Wa"ter- 
spaWiel;  Wa"ter-sptmt? ;  WoTter-ta'bk,  (a  ledge  in  a 
building;)  Wa"ter-thermom,eter ;  Wa^er-tighT;  Wal- 
ter-way7, (kuMct  on  shipboard;)  Wa"ter-wheeV ; 
Walter-work' ';  See. 

WATTLE,  wot'-tl,  140,  101  :  *.  Properly,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod ;  hence,  a  hurdle ;  the  flexible  baibs  or 
loose  flesh  below  a  cock's  bill,  and  about  the  mouth 
of  some  fishes. 

To  Wot'-tl*,  v. «.  To  bind  with  twigs ;  to  form  by 
platting  twigs. 

To  WAUL=waSsl,  v.  n.  To  cry  like  a  cnt 

WAVE=wav«,  ».  A  moving  swell  or  volume  of 
water,  a  billow  j  unevenness,  inequality. 

7b  Wave,  t».  w.  and  a.  To  play  loosely  as  a  wave, 
to  undulate ;  to  fluctuate,  to  wavrr ;  to  be  moved  as  a 
signal :— ocf.  To  raise  into  inequalities  like  waves;  to 
move  with  loose  and  various  direction;  to  brandish; 
to  waft ;  to  beckon :  for  other  senses,  improperly  as. 
ciibed  to  this  verb,  see  To  Waive. 

Waved,  114:  a.  Undated,  denoting  honours  acquired 
at  sea.  iller.] 

Wa'-ving,  a.  and  ».  Moving  to  and  fro .-— *.  Act  of 
moving  or  playing  loosely. 

Wa'-ve r,  #.  A  young  slender  tree.  [Evelyn.] 

Wa'-vy,  a.  Rising  in  waves ;  undulating ;  winding. 

WaveMets,  a.  Without  waves ;  smooth. 

tar  The  compounds  are  Wave* -off ering,  (a  Jewish  offer- 
ing made  with  waving  towards  the  four  cardinal 
Tx>ints;)/f'atw/-tort/;  Wave* -subjected;  Wave* -worn;  See. 

To  Wa'-vkr,  v,  n.  To  play  to  and  fro;  to  fluctuate, 
to  be  undetermined ;  to  totter. 

Wa'-ver-er,  t.  One  who  wavers ;  one  inconstant. 

Wa'-ver-ing-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  wavering. 

WAX,  wScks,  188  :  «.  A  thick  tenacious  substance 
formed  by  bees;  any  thick  tenn clous  sutatance  re- 
sembling it,  as  that  used  to  seal  letters,  and  that  ex- 
creted in  the  ears. 

To  Wax,  v.  a.  To  smear  or  join  with  wax. 

WaV-en,  114:  a.  Made  of  wax. 

Wa^-y,  a.  Soft  like  wax ;  yielding. 


WEA 

$9*  The  compounds  are  Was-can'4U;  WsW-ckmHUr 
Wof-work;  fee. 

7b  WAX,  wicks,  188 :  v.  n.  To  grow,  to  increase ; 
hence,  to  become:  Shakspeare  uses  Waxen  tot  the 
regular  participle  Waxed:  the  pret.  and  part,  with 
our  oldest  authors,  were  /  tror,  and  JVortn:  these  are 
quite  obsolete,  and  the  verb  itself  is  obsolescent. 

WAY=wa>},  *.  Road,  passage;  length  of  space; 
course,  direction ;  advance  in  life ;  room,  vacancy 
made  by  recession;  access;  sphere  of  observation  j 
means,  method ;  will, humour;  manner;  process:  By 
the  way,  in  passing :  To  go  or  come  one's  ways,  to  go 
or  come  along,  to  depart:  Way  and  Ways  are  often 
used  in  composition  tor  Wise. 

WayMeu,  a.  Pathless;  trackless. 

Way'-fa-RBR,  42,  36  :  *.  Passenger  ;  traveller. 

Way7- fa-ring,  a.  Travelling,  passing,  journeying. 

7b  Way'-LAY,  v.  a.  To  beset  by  the  way  or  by  ambush. 

WayMay-er,  *.  One  who  waylays  another. 

Way'-MarX,  s.  Mark  to  guide  travellers. 

Way'-w^rd,  a.  Liking  one's  own  way,  froward, 
perverse:  some  etymologists,  however,  consider  the 
first  syllable  identical  with  woe  or  vexatiousness. 

Way'-ward-ly,  ad.  Frowardly,  perversely. 

Way'-ward-nees,  «.  Frowardness,  perverseness. 

ejST"  Other  compounds  are  Wat/ -bread,  (a  plant;)  Way*- 
firing-tree,  (a shrub;)  Way? '-maker;  Sec. 

To  WAYMENT«way-ment,  v.  n.  To  lament 
[Spenser.] 

WE=we  or  we,  1 76  :  pron.  The  nom.  plural  of  I. 

WEAK=we«k,  a.  Feeble,  not  strong;  infirm,  not 
healthy;  soft,  pliant;  feeble  of  souud ;  feeble  of  mind) 
not  much  impregnated  with  the  constitutive  ingre- 
dient; not  well  supported;  unfortified:  Weak  side, 
that  part  of  a  person's  natural  disposition  by  which  he 
is  most  easily  warped  or  won. 

7b  Weak,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  weaken.  [More.] 

Weak'-ly,  ad.  and  a.  Feebly ;  with  want  of  efficacy  • 
Indiscreetly:— adj.  Not  stroug;  not  healthy. 

Weak'-ne88,  s.  Want  of  strength  ;  feebleness ;  in- 
firmity; defect  of  moral  resolution;  failing. 

Weak'-ling,  s.  A  feeble  creature. 

To  Weak'-CTi,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  debilitate,  to 
enfeeble:— men.  [Chaucer.]  To  become  weak. 

Weak'-e n-er,  ».  He  or  that  which  weakens. 

W  E  A  L= weal,  s.  Mark  of  a  stripe ;  properly,  a  Wale. 

7b  Weal,  v.  a.  To  wale ;  which  see. 

WEA  L= weal,  s.  State  of  being  well  or  prosperous, 
happiness,  prosperity:  the  public, general,  or  common 
weal  is  the  public  or  common  welfare;  hence,  common- 
weal ox  common-wealth,  a  republic;  Shakepeare  (Co> 
riolanus,  act  it,  sc.  1.)  uses  Weals' -man  as  a  sneering 
word  for  a  politician. 

Wwi.ni,  (weltf,  120)  *.  Prosperity,  external  hap- 

Wtiness.  [obs. ;]  riches,  large  possessions. 
eaith'-y,  a.  Rich,  opulent ;  abundant. 

W*aM'-i-ly,  ad.  Richly. 

We7ilM'-i-ne*s,  $.  State  of  being  wealthy. 

WEA  LD= weald,  t.  A  wild  ;  a  forest. 

7b  WEAN=we<n,  v.  a.  To  put  from  the  breast; 
to  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

WeanMing,  $.  A  newly-weaned  young  creature : 
Spenser  uses  Weasel,  and  Tusser  Wen'nel 

WEAPON,  wey-5n,  120,  18:  *.  Instrument  of 
offence:  Wenp'on-saheyrnn  a  salve  supposed  to  cure 
the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weafton  that  made  it. 

Wrap'-oned,  114:  a.  Armed,  equipped. 

Weap'-on-less,  q.  Having  no  weapon,  unarmed. 

7b  WEAR,  war*,  100 :  1  v.  a.  and  n.  (/  ware, 
I  WoRE=wort,  >  for  the  pret.,  is  obs.) 

Worn,  wo'urn,  130  :  |  To  impair  or  waste  by 
use,  by  time,  or  gradual  diminution;  to  consume  te- 
diously; to  use,  and  lience  to  carry  on  the  body,  as 
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clothes;  to  have  or  exhibit  habitually;  to  effect  by 
Tht  wgn  =  is  uMd  aftsr  modes  of  tpelltag  that  hsvs  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

rjtfsh-uo,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vlxh-un,  t,  e.  vision,  165  :  ttln,  166 :  then,  166. 


WED 


To  wear  out,  to  consume  by  degrees  l  to 
"*  *'*    *    '  "    "      hlch  mi 


degrees.  

harass:  To  wear  a  ship  is  to  veer  it,  in  which 

the  verb  appears  to  have  a  different  etvmology,  and  by 
some  persons  is  spelled  FVarc:—nc%.  To  be  wasted  by 
use  or  time,  often  followed  by  a  particle,  as  out,  away, 
e/f;  to  be  tediously  spent;  to  pass  by  degrees. 

Wear,  t.  Diminution  or  decay  by  use  or  friction  ;  act 
of  wearing;  thing  worn. 

Wear'-eT,  «.  One  who  wears  something ;  thmt  which 
wastes  or  diminishes. 

WW-ing,  a.  and  t.    That 
Clothes. 


[ShsksO 


WEAR=wert,  103 :  ».  A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise 
the  water,  often  written  Weir  or  Wier,  and  by  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Were;  a  net  of  twigs  to  catch  fish. 

WearMsh,  a.  Boggy  ;  weak,  washy,  insipid. 

WEARD=*wetrd,  *.  (Compare  Ward.)  Watchful- 
ness or  care :  it  occurs  only  in  composition.  [Obs,] 

WEARY=wer*'-eu^  103,  105 :  a.  Worn  with 
fatigue,  tired  with  labour;  impatient  of  the  continu- 
ance of  something;  desirous  to  discontinue ;  tiresome. 

To  WearAy,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigue ;  to  harass ;  to 
make  impatient  of  continuance;  to  subdue  by  being 
irksome. 

Wear'-j-ness,  t.  Lassitude ;  fatigue. 

Wear'-i-aome,  (-sura,  107)  a.  Causing  weariness. 

WearM-some-ly,  ad.  In  a  wearisome  manner. 

Wear'-t-some-ness,  *.  Quality  of  tiring ;  state  of 
being  easily  tired. 

WEASAND,  we'-zand,  151 :  *.  The  windpipe. 

WEASEL,  we'-zl,  114:  t,  A  small  animal  that 
eats  corn  and  kills  mice:  see  Weezel  under  Wee. 

WEATHER,  w«th'-*r,  *.  State  of  the  air  with  re- 
spect to  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  calm  or 
storm,  &c;  in  poetry,  change  of  the  air;  tempest, 
storm :  Stress  of  weather,  force  of  tempests. 

To  Weafh'-er,  t».  a.  To  expose  to  the  air.  [Spenser;] 
to  sail  to  windward  of ;  hence,  to  pass  with  difficulty; 
to  endure,  sometimes  with  out,  erophatical :  To  weather 
a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind,  and  hence, 
to  accomplish  against  opposition. 

Weatfe'-er-most,  116;  a.  Furthest  to  windward. 

Wjs^th'-BR-cock,  S.  A  weather  vane :  see  Cock : 
any  thing  changeable  and  inconstant. 

t^»  Other  compounds  are  Weath'er  beaten ;  Weather- 
board ;  Weattfer-drive*;  To  Weather  fen  I,  (to  shelter;) 
Weath'er-gage,  (weather-cock;)  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  another  ship  is  to  be  to  the  windward  of  her; 
Weath'er-glass;  Weath'er-proof ;  Weath'er-spy,  (a 
foreteller  of  the  weather;)  Weath'er-wise,  (skilful  in 
foretelling  the  weather;)  Weath"er-wtter,  (an  old 
word  for  an  instrument  showing  the  weather  y  &c 

To  WEAVE=wevt,  |  v.  a.  and  it.  (/  weaved, 
I  Wovb=wovc,  V  and  it  was  weaved,  are 
Wovsn^wo'vd,  J  forms  less  in  use.)  To  form 
by  texture  or  by  the  insertion  of  one  part  of  the  ma- 
terial within  another,  to  form  into  a  web;  to  interpose, 
to  insert:— sea.  To  work  at  the  loom. 

Weav'-eT,  $.  One  whose  trade  is  to  weave:  it  also 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  fish  sometimes  spelled  Weever. 

Weav'-ing,  *.  The  art  or  business  of  a  weaver. 

Wkb',  #.  Any  thing  woven:  Web'-footed,  having 
webs  or  films  joining  the  toes. 

Webbed,  114:  a.  Joined  by  a  web  or  film. 

Web'-steT,  #.  A  weaver  :  once  also  called  a  Webber, 

Weft,  t.  The  woof;  which  see  below 

Weftf-age,«.  Texture.  [Grew.] 

Woof,  #.  That  which  is  woven  into  or  intertwined 
with  the  warp,  the  series  of  threads  that  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  breadth,  and  so  cross  the  warp:  po 
etically.  texture,  cloth. 

To  WED=wgd,  t\  a.  and  ».  To  marry. 
Wed'-ded,  part,  and  a.  Married ;  belonging  to  ma- 
trimony. 
Wed'-dmg,  #•  Marriage ;  the  nuptial  ceremony. 


WEI 

Wed'-lock,  #.  Marriage ;  matrimony. 
WEDGE=w3dgt,  s.  A  mass  of  metal;  *  aoUd 
body  originally  of  metal,  which,  becoming  continually 
thicker  from  a  sharp  edge,  is  used  to  cleave  timber ;  ft 
is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers;  something  to  the 
form  of  a  wedge. 
To  Wedge,  v.  a.  To  cleave;  to  drive  or  fore*  as  by  a 

wedge;  to  fasten  by  wedges. 
WEDLOCK.-See  under  To  Wed. 
WEDNESDAY,  weW-dixj,  167:  t.     Literally. 

Woden's  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  the  week. 
WEE=wee,  a.  Little,  small.  [Coltoq.] 
Wee/-xel,  (-il)  a.  Thin;  as  a  weezel  face.  [LocaL] 
WKECHELM,  witch'-Slm,  1 1 9 :  *.  Sort  of  elm. 
WEED=we<d,  s.     Any   noxious  or  useless  plant; 

something  noxious  or  useless. 
To  Weed,  t».  a.  To  ridof  weeds;  to  free  from  some- 
thing hurtful  or  offensive. 
Weed'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  weeds. 
Weed'-ing,  «.  Operation  of  clearing  from  i._ 
Weed'-jf,  a.  Consisting  of  or  abounding  with 
Weed'-less,  a.  Free  from  weeds. 
«sT" The  compounds  are  WeedT-hook  or  Weedfma-heek; 

&c. 
WEED=wetd,  *.    A  garment, [Spenser,  Shake.;]  an 

upper  garment,  [Chapman  ;1  it  now  occurs  only  in  the 

plural,  and  scarcely  otherwise  than  in  speaking  of  a 

widow's  weeds. 
WEEK=weak,  *.  The  space  of  seven  days. 
Week'-Jy,  a.  and  ad.     Happening  or  coming  ones  a 

week,  hebdomadary : — adv.  Once  a  week. 
Week'-day,_#.  Any  day  not  Sunday. 
WEEL=weel,  *.    A  kind  of  trap  for  flab,  also  called 

a  fVeeUv :  it  occurs  also  as  a  name  for  a  whirlpool. 
To  WEEN=wetn,  v.  n.  To  think,  to  imagine,  [pbe,] 
7b  WEEP=weep,        1  v.  ».  and  a.    {WeepeH 

I  WsPT=w^pt,  1 35  :  \  never   occurs   in    modern 
WEPT=wept,  135  :  J  use.)     To  lament,  to  com. 

plain;  to  show  sorrow  by  tears,  (the  notion  of  tears  is 

now  always  included  in  the  use  of  this  word;}  to  shed 

tears  from  any  passion:— act  To  lament  with  tears;  to 

let  drop  as  in  tears;  to  drop;  to  abound  with  wet 
Weejy-eT,  *.  One  that  weeps  ;  also,  a  sort  of  white  linen 

cuff  on  a  mourning  dress. 
WeepMng,  a.    and   *.      Shedding  moisture: — «. 

Lamentation. 
Weep'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  weeping;  in  tears. 
WEERISH.— See  Wearish. 
To  WEET=wett,  1  v.  n.     (The  preterit  is  also 

I  Wot=  wot,         J  written  /I  ote,  but,  according  to 

Prin.  136,  with  the  same  pronunciation.)  To  know,  to 

be  informed.  [Obs.] 
WeetMess,  a.  Unknowing;  unsuspected.    [Spens.] 
To  Wit,  v.  n.    To  weet,  to  know :    it  is  in  use  only 

as  an  adverbial  phrase,  signifying  namely,  videlicet ; 

or  as  a  formal  expression  ov  which  a  county  or  other 

district  is  called  upon  to  know  or  witness  the  legal 

setting  forth  of  something  that  follows. 
Witf-ting-ly,  ad.  Knowingly. 
<*"  See  for  other  relations /^if,  Witless;  Witness;  fcc 
To  Wot,  v.  n.   To  weet,  to  know  :  this  form  for  the 

present  tense  is  more  frequently* met  with  in  old 

authors  than  Weet:  the  preterit  is  the  same. 
WEEVIL,  wet'-vl,  114:    *.    A  small  insect  of  the 

beetle  kind. 
W  EEZEL.— See  Weasel :  see  also  under  Wee. 
WEFT,  WEFTAGE.— See  under  To  Weave :   the 

former  occurs  for  Waved  (pret.  and  part.)  and  also  for 

Waif. 
To  WEIGH,  wau,,  100,  162 :    v.  a.  and  n.     To 

examine  by  balance;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  to 

raisebycountcrpressure;  to  allot  by  weight ;  to  ponder 

or  balance  in  the  mind;  to  estimate  as  of  worth > 


neu.  To  have  weight ;  to  be  considered  as  important; 
Ttio  »cheme4  mutt,  and  «Iil  |»rin«.ipl«»  to  wuieb  Um  numbors  rtfer,  precede  tb«  Dlcttoaary* 

VoweUi  gaU'-wav  cbap'-man.-  pd-p*:  li*:  go6d:  j'05,  i.e.  jew,  55:  *,c,V,*c  wuUe,  171. 
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to  raise  the  *4ichor;  to  bear  or  press  heavily;  totink 
by  it*  own  weight 

Weigh,  s.  (Commonly  written  Wey.)  A  certain  quan- 
tity which  in  dry  measure  is  forty  bushels. 

We<?Aed,(wa\d,  114)  a.  Experienced.  [Baeon.] 

Weigh'-er,  t.    He  or  that  which  weighs. 

"Weight,  8.  Quantity  measured  by  balance ;  a  mass, 
generally  of  metal,  and  accurately  adjusted,  which 
serres  as  a  standard  to  examine  other  bodies ;  pon- 
derous mass;  gravity,  heaviness,  tendency  to  the 
centre ;  pressure, burthen;  importance,  power, moment. 

Weighf-ty,  a.  Ponderous ;  important ;  severe. 

Weight-UAy,  ad.  In  a  weighty  manner. 

We*?A'-t»-nett,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  weighty. 

WftyAtMeM,  a.  Having  no  weight. 

WElRD=wetrd,  103:  a.  Skilled  in  witchcraft. 

WELAWAY-weT-d-warj'',  interj.  Literally, 
"wo  on  wo!"  alasl  [Ob*.] 

Well'-o-day",  interj.  The  usual  form  of  Welawag, 

WELCOME,  wSl'-cum,  107 :  a.,  interj.,  and  #. 
(See  Well.)  Received  with  gladness;  admitted  wil- 
lingly; grateful,  pleasing:  To  bid  wslcome,  to  receive 
with  words  of  kindness :  it  becomes  an  interjection  by 
the  ellipsis  of  you  are,  or  similar  words:— *.  Kindly 
salutation  or  reception. 

To  Wel'-come,  v.  a.  To  salute  or  receive  kindly. 

Wel'-com-er,  ».  One  that  welcome*.  [Shaks.] 

Wel'-come-nest,  f.  Gratefulness.  [Boyle.] 

WELD=w$ld,  #.  A  pUnt  yielding  a  yellow  dye :  it 
is  also  called  Wold,  (woald.) 

To  WELD»w£ld,  v.  a.  (See  also  To  Wield.)  To 
beat  into  firm  union  wheu  heated,  said  of  metals: 
Welding-heat  is  the  heat  necessary  for  this  operation. 

Weld'-*r,  t.  One  who  welds. 

WELDER=w«ld/-er,  I.  A  word  applied  in  Ireland 
to  the  tenant  who  actually  occupies.  [Swift.] 

WELFARE=-weV-fare,  9.  (See  WelL)  State  of 
doing  well,  prosperity,  happiness. 

To  WELK=w5lk,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  decline,  to 
fade,  to  decay:— act.  To  contract;  to  shorten;  to 
form  into  wrinkles  or  ridges.  [Speuser.] 

Welkttt,  114,  143  :  a.  Ridged,  furrowed.  [Shaks.] 

WELKlN»w£l'-kin,  $.  The  visible  regions  of  the 
air :  a  Welkin  eye  (Shaks.)  is  a  sky-coloured  eye,  or 
else  an  eye  that  rolls  like  a  cloud  in  motion. 

WELLcsw&l,  155:*.  A  spring;  a  fountain; 
more  commonly,  a  deep  narrow  pit  of  water ;  hence 
the  cavity  in  which  stairs  of  a  certain  sort  are  placed. 

7b  Well,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spring,  to  issue  as  from  a 
spring  :—act  To  ponr  forth  as  from  a  well. 

#9*  The  compounds  are  WeW-drain,  (a  drain  for  water 
on  wet  land;)  WeVt-head,  (source,  well-sprinR ;)  Welt- 
room,  (a  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat;)  Well-spring, 
(source,  fountain;)  &c. 

WELL=»wll,  155  :  ad.  In  a  state  of  health  or 
happiness;  in  favour;  as  applied  to  things,  in  a  state 
to  be  convenient  or  advantageous:  (in  these  senses 
the  word  is  usually  deemed  an  adjective ;  but  in  fact 
it  modifies  or  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  neuter 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  even  in  these  is  therefore 
an  adverb;)  not  unhappily;  not  wickedly;  properly; 
not  amiss;  not  defectively;  to  a  degree  that  gives 
pleasure;  favourably;  suitably:  it  is  a  term  of  conces- 
sion :— As  well  as,  together  with :  Well  is  Mm ;  fVell  is 
me;  Sec:  It  is  well  for  Mm,  forme,  Sec:  Well  nigh, 
almost:  Well  enough,  tolerably. 

Well'-be-ino,  «.  Welfare,  happiness. 

<T->y-  Other  compounds  are  numerous,  among  which  are 
WeW -beloved* ;  Welt-born;  WelT-bred;  Welt -done  I 
(interj.;)  Well-fa'voured, (handsome  ;)  Well-grounded; 
WeU-manfnered;  Well-mean' er.  Well-mean' ing;  Well- 
met  J  (interj.;)  WeU-mimted;  WeHmttnred,  ( good-na- 
tured OWeW-spent;  Welt  spoken ;  Well-wit  ler;  Well- 
wish' er;  &c  The  compounds  of  Well,  a  spring,  a 
fountain,  must  of  course  be  distinguished  from  these, 
and  sought  for  under  their  proper  head:  Wblladav 


WHA 

is  not  a  compound  of  either  word*  but  a  corruption 
of  WeJaway,  which  see. 

WELSH=w5lsh,  a.  and  »  Relating  to  the  people 
or  country  of  Wales; — s.  The  people  of  Wales;  the 
language  of  the  Welsh. 

WELT=wSlt,  «.  A  border;  a  guard;  an  edging. 

To  Welt,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  welt 

7b  WELTER=*weT-teT,  v.  n.  To  roll  in  some* 
thins  liquid  or  soft,  as  water,  mire,  or  blood ;  to  wallow. 

WEM=*wem,  *.  A  spot,  a  scar.  [Obs.] 

7b  Wem,  v.  a.  To  spot :  to  vitiate,  to  corrupt.  [Obs. 

WE N=  we'll,  «.  A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence. 

Wen'-nish,  Wen'-ny,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wen. 

WENCH»we"ntch,  ».  A  young  woman ;  a  young 
woman  in  an  invidious  sense,  a  strumpet. 

7b  Wench,  v,  *.  To  frequent  loose  women. 

Wench'-er,  9.  A  fornicator. 

7b  WEND=wfind,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  pass  to  or  from ; 
its  preterit  Went  is  in  common  use ;  otherwise  it  is 
obsolete  or  poetieal:  as  a  sea-term,  Ralegh  uses  it  for 
to  turn  round. 

WEN  N EL.— See  Weanling,  under  To  Wean. 

WENN1SH,  WENNY.— See  under  Wen. 

WENT.— See  To  Wend,  and  To  Go. 

WEPT.— 8ee  To  Weep. 

WERE,  WERT.— See  To  Be, 

WERE.— See  Wear,  (a  dam.) 

WEREG1LD,  werc'-gAvJId,  77:  t.  Price  of  a 
man's  head  paidasacompensation  for  murder.  [Obs.] 

WERNER1AN,  wer-nert'-e-an,  90:  a.  Per- 
taining to  Werner,  a  German  mineralogist :  the  W«r- 
nerian  is  identical  with  the  Neptunian  theory ;  Wer*- 
nerite  is  a  substance  of  the  gem  order. 

WES  AND— See  Weasand. 

We'-sil,  151  :  s.  The  weasand.  [Bacon.] 

WEST=w£st,  *.,  a.,  and  ad.  The  region  where  the 
suu  sets  at  the  equinoxes;  any  part  of  the  world  which, 
relatively  to  another  place,  lies  In  that  direction  :—<ulj. 
Being  towards  or  coming  from  the  region  of  the  set- 
ting sun:— adv.  To  the  west;  more  westwatd. 

To  West,  v.  n.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set.  [Chancer.] 

West'-er-ing,  a.  Passing  to  the  west  [Milton.] 

West'-ern,  a.  Being  in  or  moving  toward  the  west. 

West'-cr-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Tending  or  being  toward 
the  west. 

West'-ward,  ad.  Toward  the  west. 

West'- ward- ly,  ad.  With  tendency  to  the  west. 

WET=w3t,  a.  and  *.  Containing  water,  humid, 
opposed  to  dry;  rainy:— s.  Water;  wetness;  rainy 
weather. 

To  Wet,  V.  a.  (  Wet  for  Wetted  is  sometime*  used 
for  the  pret.  and  part.)  To  moisten,  to  make  uct;  to 
moisten  with  drink. 

Wet'-neas,  *,  State  of  being  wet. 

Wet'-shod,  a.  Wet  over  the  shoes. 

WETHER^wStti'-eT,  *.  A  ram  castrated. 

7b  WEX  occurs  for  7b  Wax,  to  grow.  [Speas.  Dryd.] 

WEY.— See  Weigh.  («.) 

WEZAND.— See  Weasand. 

To  WHACK,hw*ck,  160 :  v.a.  To  thwack.  [Vulg.] 

WHALE,  hwalfc,  160:  *.  A  well-known  fish,  the 
largest  animal  at  present  in  existence. 

WhaW-bone,  s.  An  elastic  substance  taken  from  a 
whale*  s  Jaw. 

WHALLY,  hw£\»V-eu,  160,  112:  a.  Diseased, 
so  as  to  show  too  much  white,— said  of  the  eyes,  [Spen- 
ser :]  in  anv  other  sense  see  Waly,  under  Wale. 

WHAM  E,  nwamt,  1 60 :  #.  A  fly  that  annoys  horses. 

To  WHANG,  hw&nff,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  noise 
of  which  the  word  is  imitative ;  to  utter  noisily :  a  cant 
or  local  term  probably  from  the  noun  Whang,  which 
in  th«  North  signifies  a  leathern  thong. 

To  WHAP,  &c— See  To  Whop. 
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Tbo  *ifa  =  is  uMd  after  mod**  of  speWaf  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

mlsh-un,  i.e.  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  virion,  165 :  ftin>  166:  then,  166. 
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WHARF,  hworf,  160,  140:  t.  A  perpendicular 
bank  formed  along  a  shore  for  the  convenience  of 
lading  and  unlading  vessel*,  a  quay. 

JPAarf-age,  99  :  ».  Dues  for  the  use  of  a  wharf. 

fVhalF-in-ger,  #.  One  who  keeps  a  wharf, 

WHAT,  hwot,  160,  140:  pron,,  interj.y  and  «. 
That  which ;  something  in  one's  mind  indefinitely  : 
it  often  occurs  with  the  construction  of  an  adjective  or 
demonstrative  pronoun,  as  *  I  know  tchat  book  this 
is:"  it  is  very  often  used  interrogatively,  as  -  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  "Whatman  are  you?"  In  tho  last 
example  it  implies  what  sort  or  description  of,  and  its 
construction  is  that  of  an  adjective :  WltOt  though  is 
an  elliptical  phrase  for  What  imports  it  though  ? 
What  time,  What  dap,  &cM  are  phrases  used  in  poetry, 
implying  at  the  time  when*  on  the  day  when,  &c. : 
from  being  an  interrogative  word,  it  easily  takes  the 
nature  of  an  interjection,  as  "  What !  cannot  you  stay 
a  mooent?"  Only  in  old  writers  it  occurs  substan- 
tively, as  in  Speuser,  "  Such  homely  what  as  serves 
the  simple  clown." 

JfrAat-ev/-er,        j  pron.  (Whatso  Is  obs.)  All  that, 

H 'hatf-to,  >  the  whole  that :  these  words  fre- 

Jf  Aat,-so-ev"-«Tj  quently  have  the  construction  of 
adjectives. 

WHEAL,  hwetl,  160:  $.  (Compare  Weal,  a  mark.) 
A  pustule,  a  small  swelling  filled  with  matter. 

WHEAT,  hweat-hwett,  160:  t.  The  grain  of 
which  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

H^eat'-en,  114:  a.  Made  of  wheat. 

99"  The  compounds  are  Wheat-ear,  (an  ear  of  wheat ; 
also  the  name  of  a  delicate  bird ;)  Wheat'-plum,  (a 

and 


fruit;)  fro. 
To  WHI 


1EEDLE,  hwet'-dl,  160, 101 :  v.  a, 

n.  To  entice  by  soft  words,  to  cajole,  to  coax. 
Wteeyd-l*r,  *.  One  that  wheedles. 
fVheef-d\ing,  #.  Act  of  coaxing  or  cajoling. 
WHEEL,  hwet),   160:  #.  A  circular   frame  that 

turns  on  an  axis;  a  circular  body;  a  carriage  moving 

on  wheels;  an  instrument  of  torture;  instrument  of 

spinning  j  instrument  used  by  potters,  &c. ;  rotation, 

revolution ;  a  compass  about. 
To  fVheei,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  convey  on  wheels ;  to 

put  into  a  rotatory  motion:— sea.  To  turn  on  an  axis; 

to  turn ;  to  fetch  a  compass ;  to  roll  forward. 
WheeY-eT,  ».  A  maker  of  wheels ;  a  wheel-horse,  or 

oue  next  the  wheels  of  the  carriage. 
fVheeY-y,  a.  Suitable  to  rotation.  [Philips.] 
<9T  The  compounds  are  Wheef -animal,  (a  genus  of 

animalcules  with  a  wheel-kind  of  arms  for  taking  their 

prey ;)  Wheel' -barrow,  (a  barrow  moved  on  a  single 

*heel;)  Wheet-wright,  (a  maker  of  wheels;)  &c 
To  WHEEZE~hwetz,   160,    189:    v. ».    To 

breathe  with  noise,  as  in  asthma. 
WHELK,hw«Ik,  1 60 :  t .  (See  To  Welk ;  aud  Weal, 

or  Wale.)   A  protuberance;  a  pustule,  [Shake.;]  a  wilk. 
WAelk'-y,  fl.  Embossed,  protuberant.  [Spenser.] 
To  WHELM,  hwelm,  160 :  v.  a.  To  cover  with 

something  that  envelops  on  all  sides  and  is  not  to  be 

thrown  oft  to  bury. 
WHELP=hw«lp,  160:  t.  The  young  of  a  dog.  a 

puppy*  the  young  of  any  beast  of  prey;  a  young  man 

or  son  in  contempt. 
To  WAelp,  v.  ft.  To  bring  young,  applied  to  some 

beasts,  as  a  bitch,  a  she-fox,  a  lioness,  &c. 
WHEN=hwen,  160:   ad.  At  the  time  that;  at 

what  time,  interrogatively ;  which  time:  When  at,  an 

old  phrase  signifying  at  the  time  when. 


WAen-ev'-er,  36:  \ 
r,  J 


ad.   At  whatsoever  time. 


H/Aen,-80-ev/'-er, 

WHENCE,  hw£na,  160:  ad.  From  which  source, 
place,  premises,  Ac. ;  interrogatively,  from  what  place, 
person,  cause,  &c:  From  whence  is  a  pleonasm  jus- 
tified only  by  custom :  Dry  den  uses  of  whence  for  of 
what  place. 

WAence-80-ev'/-cT,  ad.  From  what  place  or  cause 
soever. 

W 11  ERE=h  wart,  1 60, 1 02 :  ad.  At  which  or  what 


place  orpUcet :  old  authors  sometimes  tue  it  i 
lively,  as  *  I  go  to  seek  a  better  where;"  hence.  At§ 
where,**  *ny  place  ;Nowhere.in  no  place:  same  modem 
writers,  imitating  the  French  idiom,  use  Where  when 
place  is  only  figuratively  meant;  as  "A  letter  msjsj  sag 
wrote  thus  i'  Where  is  often  wrongly  used  for  Wit^ker.tx 
H  Where  are  you  going  ?*'  a  mult  which  seems  to  havs 
settled  into  an  idiom. 
Whe re'-ness,  *.  Ubiety,  Imperfect  locality. 

JfW-so,  i  a*  CWheresoisoba.)  At  or  is 

FFfere-a/,  (-ax,  151)  conj.  and  ad.  When  on  fas 
contrary:— adv.  [Obs.]  At  which  place. 

#ferV-fore,  conj.  and  ad.  Properly,  where-ybr, 
that  is,  for  which  reason: — adv.  For  what  reason? 

ffAerV'-a-bout',  ad.  and  «.  Near  what  place? 
near  which  place;  concerning  which:  it  often  takes 
the  form  Whereabouts:— t.  [Shaks.]  Tho  place  whan? 
one  is. 

99"  There  another  compounds  with  prepositions,  aad  to 
forming  adverbs,  ancientry  much  in  use.  but  at  present 
either  quaint  or  found  only  in  legal  instrument*;  as 
Where-at;  Where-W;  Where-iaT;  Whert'-ile'; 
Where-oT,  (pron.  -oft,  not  -ov;)  Whcre-om';  Where- 
through' i  Wher+to';  Wher&nto"  ;  Where- wilh', 
(pro*. -wift,  not -with;)  fFhere'-withaS,  (prwi. 
-with-all ;)  &c 

WHERRET,  hweV-rSt,  160,  129, 14 :  #.  A  box 
on  the  ear.  [Ainsworth.    B.  and  Fl.j 

To  ftfter'-ret,  v.  a.  To  give  a  box  on  the  ear,  [aba.  \\ 
to  tease  with  talk:  a  low  colloquial  word. 

WHERRY,  hweV-r&j,  160:  *.  A  light  boat 

To  WHET,  hw£t,  160 :  v. a.  To  sharpen  by  attri- 
tion; to  provoke,  to  make  acrimonious. 

JVheXt  $.  Act  of  sharpening ;  something  to  abaraen, 
as  a  dram,  often  confounded  with  Wet. 

fVhetf-tcr,  a.  One  that  whets  or  sharpens. 

WAetfstone,  $.  Stone  used  for  setting  an  edge. 

WHETHER,  hwSth'-er,  160:  conj.  and  pre*. 
A  particle  expressing  one  part  of  a  disjunctive  prapo- 
ion,  answered  by  or:— pron.  [Obs.]  Which  of  two. 


answered  by  or 

WHEY,  hwa\j,  160,  100 :  t.  The 
part  of  milk :  it  is  used  adjectively  for  white  or  thin. 

/f'/W-ey,  a.  Partaking  of  or  resembling  whey: 
Philips  uses  Whet/ish. 

W  H1CH,  h witch,  160  :  pron*  The  pronoun  retauve 
which  formerly  related  to  persons  or  things*  but  now 
only  to  irrational  creaturrs  or  things,  except  wbra 
used  demonstratively,  as  "  The  man,  which  man,  or 
which  very  man,"  &&;  or  interrogatively,  as,  m  Which 
is  the  m»n? '  It  had  formerly  the  before  it,  as  •  Is* 
name  by  Vie  which  ye  are  called.*' 

J#%ich-ev'-eT,  1   pron.   Whether    one   or  the 

Jf7iich'-80-ev//-*r,  j  other. 

WHIFF,  liwlf,  160,  155  :  #.  A  puff,  a  blast. 
.  To  fFAiff,  v.  a.  To  emit  with  whins. 

To  fVmv'-Yt^,  101:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  disperse  as 
by  a  puff,  [More:]— sea,  To  move  inconstantly  as  if 
driveu  about  by  puffs. 

/f  Vif'-flr,  s.  A  pipe  or  small  flute.  [Obs.] 

fVhiV'tier,  36  :  s.  A  fifer  or  piper  who  preceded  an 
army  or  went  first  in  a  procession ;  hence,  a  har- 
binger; in  modem  use,  one  of  no  consequence,  one 
driven  about  by  every  puff. 

WHIG,  hwlg,  160 :  t.  A  sort  of  whey  ;  a  name' ap- 
plied to  one  of  a  party  opposed  to  tltc  Tories ;  see  Tvry. 

Wh\g-g\%h,  77  :  a.  Relating  to  the  Whigs. 

Whxg-g'xsm,  158:  #.  Principles  of  a  Whig. 

Jf%ig'.ar-<%,  (-k&u,  161)  #.  Government  by  Whir*. 

[Swift.] 
WHILE,  hwllc,  1G0  :  #.  and  ad.  Time,  spare  of 

time :    To  be  tcorth  while,  to  be  worth  the  required 

time  :—adv.  During  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at  the 

same  time  that. 
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Whfat,  (hwlUst)  ad.   While:  Wh'Jet  occurt  in 

old  UK}. 
To  While,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  loiter:— act.  To  draw 

out,  generally  with  away. 
mrt-erV,  (-are,  102)  a</.  Erewhile.  [Shake.  Milt.] 
JfAi'-lom,  18  :  ad.  Formerly,  once.  [Spens.  Milt] 
WHIM,  hwtm,  160  :  *.  A  freak,  an  odd  fancy. 
Jffem'-SBY,  (-2^,  151)  *.  A  whim,  a  caprice. 
To  fFhim'-tey,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  whimseys.  [B.  &  FL] 
tVhim'-si<a\,  a.  Full  of  whims;  oddly  fanciful. 
JFftiill'-tt-cal-ly,  ad.  So  aa  to  be  oddly  fanciful. 
Jf%im'-H-cal-rjess,  $.  State  of  being  whimsical. 
JFAim'-toAam,*.  A  plaything ;  an  odd  device.  [B.  8c Fl.] 
WH1MBREL,  hwim'-brSl,  ».  A  bird  like  the 

curlew. 
To  WHIMPER,  hwtm'-per,  160:  v.  n.  To  cry 

with  low,  whining,  broken  voice. 
JPfcim'-per-inft,  t.  A  low,  muttering  cry. 
JPhiii'-PLED,   101:  a.    Distorted   with  crying:  so 

Johnson  explains  it,  but  perliaps  the  word  meant  is 

WTtimp'ring. 

WHIMSEY,    WHIMSICAL,    &c— See  with 

Whim.  , 

WHlN=hwin,  160 :  *.  Gorse,  furze. 
fTillN'-arrONE,  *.  A  local  name  of  basaltic  rock. 
Wartf-YARD,  t.  A  sword  in  contempt.  [Hudibras.] 
To  WHINE,  hwint,  v.  n.    To  utter  a  plaintive 

drawling  cry:  hence,  a  Whtner,  (*.) 
Whine,  *.  A  mournful  cry  ;    »  mean  complaint. 
To  WHINNY,  hwin'-ni^,  160:  v.  n.  To  make  a 

noise  like  a  horse  or  colt 
7b  WHIP,  hwip,  v.  a.  and  n.  (Whipt  for  Whipped 
is  a  wrong  orthography,  though  a  correct  pronitncia 
lion.")  To  strike  with  anything  tough  and  flexible ;  to 
drive  or  correct  with  lashes;  to  laah  with  sarcasm: 
from  the  quickness  of  the  action  it  is  applied  to  other 
senses,  as  to  sew  slightly;  to  inwrap  briskly  ;  to  take 
something  nimbly,  always  with  a  particle  to  fix  the 
sense,  as  out,  on ;  up,  away ;  but  in  all  these  cases  it  is 
a  ludicrous  use :— neu.  To  move  nimbly. 

Whip,  *.  An  instrument,  tough  and  pliant,  used  for 
correction,  for  driving  cattle;  &c:  fFhip-and-spur, 
(ado.)  with  utmost  haste.  # 

Whitf-per,  t.  One  who  whips:  Whipper-snapper, 
see  Whipster  lower  in  the  class. 

Wkir/-pinir,  *.  Correction  with  a  whip  or  rod: 
Whip'pina-pott,  the  pillar  to  which  criminals  are  bound 
when  lashed.  „ 

JFftirAsteT,  *.  A  nimble  fellow  in  contempt :  Whip  - 
per  snap'pCT  has  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

IOT  Other  compounds  are  Whip' -cord,  (such  cord  as  is 
suitable  for  a  whip;)  Whip' -grafting,  (a »?<*  grac- 
ing;) Whip' Kind,  (advantage  over;J Whtp  4ash,  (the 
small  end  of  a  whip ;)  Whxf-poor-WxW,  (the  name  of 
a  bird;)  Whip' saw,  (the  saw  used  by  two  persons;) 
Whip'-staffX*  tiller;)  Whip'-slitch.  (a.  tailor  in  con- 
tempt:  it  occurs  as  a  verb  for  to  sew  fKghtlY ; »nd 
also  for  a  sort  of  half-ploughing  in  agriculture;)  H7up  - 
stock,  (the  handle  of  a  whip,  or  the  whip  itself;)  &c. 

To  WHIR,  To  WHIRRY.— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  WHIRL,  hwerl,  160,  35  :  v.  a.  and  *.  To 
turn  round  rapidly  .—neu.  To  run  round  rapidly;  to 
move  hastily. 

Whu\,  $.  Gyration  ;  rapid  rotation  ;  any  thing  moved 
rapidly  round.  . 

fFAirl'-bat,  s.  Any  thing  used  to  be  moved  with  a 
preparatory  whirl:  Dryden  uses  it  for  the  cestus. 

WhirV-boae,  f.  The  cap  of  the  knee. 

W*irl'-i-oig,  (-g^g,  77)  9.  A  toy  to  spin  round. 

fF/iirl'Mng-ta'-ble,  t.  A  machine  contrived  to  ex- 
hibit the  principal  laws  of  gravitation. 

WhltV-pit,  #.  A  whirlpool.  [Obs.] 

Jfftirl'-pool,  t.  An  eddy  of  water,  a  vortex. 

/fftirl'-wind,  st  A  storm  of  wind  moving  spirally. 
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7b  Wbvr,  v,n.  and  a.  (In  some  old  authors.  To 
Whirry.)  To  whirl  round  with  noise,  to  fly  with  noise: 
—act  [Shaks.]  To  hurry.  ? 

WhW-TiDg,  *.  The  noise  of  a  pheasant  s  wing. 

Whovlus.  Aspeciesof  inflorescence  consisting  of  many 
subsessile  flowers  surrounding  the  stem  in  a  ring ;  in 
conchology.  one  of  the  wreaths  or  turnings  or  the 
spires  of  univalve  shells. 

WHISK,  hwlsk,  *.  A  small  besom  or  brush;  any 
thing  which  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  as  formerly  a 
part  of  a  woman's  dross;  a  quiok.  violent  motion;  a 
sudden  gale. 

To  Jf  Aisk,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sweep  with  slight  but 
rapid  motion;  to  move  nimbly. 

fVkisW-rr,  s.  He  or  that  which  whisks ;  a  growth  of 
hair  left  unshaved  on  the  face ;  formerly  understood 
only  or  chiefly  of  that  which  was  left  ou  the  upper  lip 
like  the  whiskers,  as  they  are  still  called,  of  a  cat ; 
Whiskers  on  this  part  are  now  in  general  distinguished 
by  the  word  Mustaches  or  Mustachios,  and  those  are 
called  Whiskers  that  grow  on  the  cheek. 

Whitf-keied,  114:  a.  Wearing,  or  formed  into 
whiskers. 

JfW-KBT,  *.  A  basket  [Local.] 

JPhiV-kf,  *.  A  kind  of  one-horse  chaise. 

WHISKY,  hwV-kft*  160:  *.   A  liquor  distilled 

from  barley:  see  Usquebaugh. 
7b  WHISPER,  tawur'-per,*.  n.  and  a.  Strictly,  to 

speak  with  the  breath  not  made  vocal ;  to  speak  very 

low;     to   sp-tak    with    timorous    caution :*-act.  To 

address  iu  a  whisper j  to  utter  in  a  low  voice;  to 

prompt  secretly. 
WhW-per,  *.  A  hissing  or  buzzing  sound. 
JPW-per-er,  *.  One  who  whispers ;  a  tattler. 
JPftis'-per-ing,  *.  Act  of  speaking  with  a  whisper, 
Wbis'-per-ing-ly,  ad.  With  breath  not  vocalized. 
WHIST,  hwist,  160  :  inter j.  Be  silent !  be  still! 
To  Whist,  v.  a.  and  n.    (The  part,  is  Whist.)  To 

silence,  to  still.  [Shaks.  Milton.]  -neu.  [Surrey.]    To 

become  silent 
Whiat,  i.     A  game  at  cards  requiring  close  attention 

and  consequent  tiltnee. 
Whist' \y,  ad.  Silently.   [1599.] 
7b  JfW-rui,  (hwls'-ri,  156,  101)  v.  *.  and  a. 

To  make  tlie  breath  sonorous  not  in  the  usual  way  by 

the  chords  of  the  larynx,  but  at  the  lips  by  contracting 

them ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument; 

to  sound  shrill  i—act.  To  call  by  a  whistle. 
WhW-i\e,  t.     Sound   made   at  the  lips  ;  a  similar 

sound  made  by  an  instrument. or  by  the  winds;  a 

small  wind  instrument;   the  mouth,  In  Joke,  as  an 

organ  of  whistling. 
Wh\s'-t\ei,  36  :  s.  One  who  whistles. 
WI1  IT,  hwtt,  160  :  I.  A  point,  a  jot 
WHITE,  hwitt,  160 :  a.  and  t.    Being  without 

colour,  or  (using  the  word  colour  popularly)  having 
.       \* ,.    having  the  colour  of  fear,  pale ; 

.:_..:<:_..»*  />r  innfuanM  anrl  hnnni- 
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the  colour  of  snow;  ••<*«...*  *..*  «»«- —  — :v «" 
having  the  colour  significant  of  innocence  and  hap 
ness;  pure;  unclouded;  grey  with  age:— #.  lne 
colour  of  snow;  whiteness;  any  thing  white ;  a  white 
man;  mark  for  an  arrow;  the  white  part  of  au  egg; 
the  white  of  the  eye;  in  the  plural,  a  disease  to  which 
women  are  liable. 

7b  fFAite,  v.  a.  To  make  white,  to  whiten  :  hence,  a 
WhUe'-ster,  (a  blancher  of  linen,)  which  Is  contracted 
In  spelling  and  pronunciation  to  fVh%tf-8lcr. 

White! Ay,  a.  Coming  near  to  white.  [Shaks.] 

ffTiite'-ness,  *.  State  of  being  white ;  white. 

JVhV-ixsh,  a.  Somewhat  white. 

ffftH-tish-nesa,  *.  Quality  of  being  whitish. 

Jffli'-ting,  «.  A  soft  chalk;  a  small  sea- fish. 

7b  JW-t*n,  1 14 :  t;.  a.  and  n.  To  make  white :—»««. 
To  become  white. 

JPiiiTB'-rflOitn,  ##  a  species  of  thorn. 

then,  166. 


Tht  sign  =  b  UMd  after  tnodt.  of  •palling  that  ha»«  no  irrsgulwlty  of  sound. 

mwh-un,  i.  *.  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  i,  e.  vision,  165 :  ttiin,  166 


WHO 

tffoTR'-WJSH,  (-w5sh,  140)  s.  Wash  for  making 
white. 

To  W Tilta'-vrash,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  whitewash. 

#W/-TF-brown/,  a.  Between  white  and  brown. 

s)g»  Other  compounds  are  White' -bait,  (avnry  small  deli- 
cate fish ;)  White' -ear,  (the  fallow-finch ;)  White'-Jace, 
'white  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse;)  White* -foot, 
white  mark  between  a  horse's  fetlock  and  coffin  Q 
WhM-land,  (clayey  land  which  is  white  when  dry ;) 
White-lead* ,  (carbonate of  lead;)  White' line,  (abroad 
space  between  lines,— a  printer's  term;)  White* - 
hvered.  (envious,  malicious;  cowardly 0  WhOe*- 
neat,  (food  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  ana  the  like;) 
White  potf,  (a  kind  of  custard;)  White'-renU  (a  duty 
to  which  the  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
are  or  were  liable;)  White-swettingX^  chronic  enlarge- 
"      ....    White* -wine,  (any  wine  of  a  paler 
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/Fhole'-some-ly,  ad.  Salubrionsiy,  saluriferoaaly. 

fFhole'-some-ness,  $.  Quality  of  conducing  to  baal 

WHOOBUB.— See  Hubbub. 

WHOOP,  hoop,  #.  A  shout  of  pursuit :  H  is  ap- 
plied as  a  name  to  a  bird. 

To  fPhoop,  v.  f».  and  a.  To  about : — aef.  To  in- 
sult with  shouts. 

To  WHOOTV— See  To  Hoot 

r©WHOP,hw5p,  160:  v.  a.  (See  To  Awhape.) 
To  strike,  to  beat  (Vulgar.] 

JFAop,  ff.  A  hard  blow.  [Vulgar.] 

fVhotf-pCT,  t.  One  who  whops  ;  be  or  that  which  b 
fit  to  give  a  whop, — a  strapper,  a  thumper.  {Vulg.] 

WHORE,  hort,  107:  «.  A  harlot, 
concubine,  a  prostitute;  an  adulteress. 

7bFfhore,t>.a.andn.  Tocorruptwith  regard  to  I 
chastity  :—neu.  To  converse  unlawfully  with 
other  sex. 

fPh</-rish,  a.  Unchaste,  incontinent. 

IFW-rish-ly,  ad.  Harlot-like. 

JfW-rish-ness,  #.  Practice  or  character  of  as 

JfTiore'-dom,  18 :  t.  Fornication. 

WhoT^-mon-geT,  (-mung-guer,  116.  158,  77) 
i.  One  who  keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a  forni- 
catress: Whores-master  is  the  same. 

Jfhore'-son,  (-sun.  116)  $.  A  bastard:  it  is  gene- 
rally used  ludicrously  without  strictness  of  meaning. 

WHORTLEBERRY,  hor"-U-beV-r**  160: 
f.  The  bilberry  or  heath-berry,  either  fruit  or  plant: 
Whorl  or  Whwet  is  the  same. 

WHOSE,  &c— See  under  Who. 

WHY,  hwy,  160:  ad.  For  which  or  for  what 
reason,  relatively:  for  what  reason?  interrogatively: 
it  is  sometimes  a  mere  emphatieal  expletive;  as  "  If 
I  cannot  ride,  why  I'll  walk." 

Why -not,  e.  A  peremptory  procedure,  [Hudlbras.] 

WiCK=wtck,  «.  The  substance  in  a  lamp  or  eandse 
whieh  is  fixed  in  the  grease  or  wax  to  be  lighted. 

WICKED=wTck'-Sd,  14  :  a.  Bvil  In  principle  or 

Wiractice,  vicious;  baneful,  pernicious;  naughty, 
ick'-ed-ly,  ad.  Corruptly,  badly,  viciously. 
Wtck'-ed-ness,  ».  Corruption  of  manners ;  i 
WlCKER=rw?ck'-er,  a.  Made  of  twigs  or  < 
WICKET-wtck'-St,   ».  A  small    gate;    a 

little  gate  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  by  cricketers. 
WICLlFFITE=wIck'-lif-fItc,  *.    A   follower  af 

Wiclifle,  the  English  reformer  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  IIL 
WIDE=wIdt,  a.  and  ad.  Broad,  extended  for  each 

way ;  broad  to  a  certain  degree,  as  three  inches  snsV; 

deviating,  remote : — ado.  Widely,  at  a  distance ;  so  as 

to  deviate  much  from  the  point. 
WideMy,  ad.  With  great  extent  each  way;  for. 
Wide'-ness,  *.  Breadth,  width,  comparative  breadth. 
To  Wi'-den,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  make  or  grow  wide. 
Width,  (widft)  *.  Wideness. 
WIDGEON=wWee'-on,  13:  «.  A  water-fowl  not 

unlike  a  wild  duck,  but  smaller. 
WIDOW,  wfd'-O,  8  :  t.  She  whose  husband  is  dead. 
To  Wid'-our,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  husband,  chiefly 

used  in  the  participle  j  to  endow  with  a  widow-right; 

to  strip  of  any  thing  good. 
Wid'-otc-er,  t.  He  who  has  lost  his  wi*. 
Wid'-ow-hood,    118:  *.    State  of  being  a  widow: 

Shakspeare,  in  one  place,  uses  it  for  estate  settled  on 

a  widow. 
19"  Other    compounds   are  WvTew-hntvr;  Wtfo*- 

rndker;  Wid'ow-wail,  (name  of  a  plant:)  Sec. 
WIDTH.-See  under  Wide. 
To  WIELD,  wetld,  103 :  v.  a.  (Spenser  sometimes 

writes  it  Weld.)  To  use  with  foil  command  as  a  thing 

not  too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  handle  in  an  ironical 

sense. 
Wield'-y,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  wielded. 
Wteld'-less,  a.  Unmanageable.  [Spenser.) 
The  echeraee  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dtctfcmary. 

r°^  *&*U'*wAv'  ch*P'-m*ns  PM'1  1*«:  g»d:  j'fl5,i.e.ir*,55:  *,t,i,&c.  mWe,  171. 
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raent  of  a .        .,  .   ,     . 

colour  than  the  deep  red  of  Port,  Burgundy;)  &c. 

ISr  See  for  other  compounds  Whitleather,  Sec.,  below. 

WHITHER,  hwtth'-er,  160:  ad.  To  which  or 
what  place:  it  is  often  used  interrogatively :  Beo  Jon- 
son  uses  it  for  to  what  degree. 

/f%itfe'-eT-*o-ev"-eT,  ad.  To  whatsoever  place. 

WHITING,  WHITISH,  &c— See  under  White. 

WHITLEATHER,  hwltf-leth-er,  160,  120: 
s.  (See  While.)  Leather  dressed  with  alum,  remark- 
ably tough. 

fPfciT'-LolF,  (-!&',  125)  *.  A  swelling  or  inflamma- 
tion, (literally  a  white  wolf,  or  a  white  burning,)  gene- 
rally about  the  nails  or  ends  of  the  fingers. 

JPhit'-sour,  e.  A  sort  of  app:c. 

fVlIlT/~8TER,  S.  A  bleacher :  see  To  White. 

JFhit'-bul,  t.  Whitemeat;  which  see  among  the 
compounds  of  White.  [Provin.] 

fFfeiT'-sUN-TlDB,  9.  White-Sunday  tide,  or  the  time 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  when  the  converts  in 
the  primitive  Christian  churches  appeared  in  white 
garments ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost 

fflftit'-sun,  a.  Observed  at  Whitsuntide. 

WImt'-tle,  *.  A  sort  of  blanket  or  blanched 
woollen  cloth  worn  as  a  mantle. 

WH ITTLE,  hwit'-tl,  *.  (Perhaps  allied  to  fVhei.) 
A  knife,  [Obs. ;]  hence.  To  Whittle,  to  cut,  to  dress 
with  a  knife;  to  sharpen. 

WH1TY-BROWN.— See  under  White. 

7b  WHIZZ,  hwix,  160,  155:  t>.  n.  To  make  a  loud 
humming  or  hissing  sound. 

Wh\%%,  8.  A  sound  that  whizzes. 

WHO,  h53,       1  160 :  pron.   A  word  which  as  a 

Whone,  hSot,     >  relative  is  applied  to  persons,  being 

Whom,  hftom,  J  the  same  in  other  respects  as  which: 
it  is  used  either  in  affirmative  senleuces  or  interroga- 
tively :  the  form  whose  applies  to  things  as  well  as  to 
persons,  being  often  equivalent  to  of  which :  the 
phrase  At  who  should  say  is  elliptical  for  As  one  who 
should  say;  and  the  antecedent  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner often  understood. 

JPho-ev'-eT,  1  pron.  (Whoso  is  obs.)  Any  one 

Who' -SO,  >  without  limitation  or  exception; 

JPho-so-ev'-er,  J  hence  frkoie,-toev,feri  (the  gen.) 
John  xx.  23. 

WHOLE,  hole,  a.  and  ».  All,  total,  containing  all; 
complete;  unimpaired;  in  a  state  of  health:—*.  The 
total  or  totality;  a  system,  a  regular  combination  of 
parts. 

fVhoYAy,  (hoUM&j,  116,  105)  ad.  Completely, 
perfectly;  totally,  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

JFhole'-SAXE,  «.  and  a.  Sale  of  goods  by  a  large 
quantity  to  retailers;  whole  mass:— adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  trade  by  wholesale. 

FTholb'-somb,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Sound,  as  whole- 
some doctrine;  conducing  to  any  good ;  salutary;  pro- 
ceeding from  a  state  of  health;  more  commonly,  in  the 
restricted  sense,  healthy. 
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WIL 

WlERY=»wirV-&>  134:  a.  Wearish.  wet  [Obs.] 
In  other  senses  see  Wiry  under  Wire. 

WIFE=»wife,  ting,      \  s.  Originally,  a  woman  sim. 

WIVES,  WIVtZ,  143  :j  ply,  and  till  of  late  vcaw  so 
applied  in  such  compounds  as  Qoodf-wife,  Ale'-wife, 
ice, ;  properly  a  man  s  lawful  contort ;  she  who  has 
a  husband. 

WiiV-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wife.  [Dry den.] 

Wife'-hood,  118:  «.  State  and  character  or  a  wife. 

WifeMew,  a.  Having  no  wife. 
7b  Wive,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  marry. 

Wively,  Wivehood,  Wivelesa, — See  Wifely,  &c, 
above. 

WIG=wTg,  t.  A  periwig :  see  Periwig. 

WIG=wig,  «.  A  sort  of  cake.  [Obs.  or  local] 

WIGHT,  wife,  115,  162:  a.  A  person,  a  being, 
now  used  only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

WIGHT,  wite,  a.  Swift,  nimble :  hence  WgWly. 
[Spenser.] 

WlG-WAM«wTg,-wam,  *.  An  Indian  cabin. 

WILD,  wlltd,  115:  a.  and  t.  Not  tame,  not  do- 
mesticated ;  not  cultivated;  desert,  uninhabited ;  sa- 
vage, uncivilized;  turbulent;  licentious)  inconstant; 
inordinate;  uncouth;  done  without  plan;  springing 
from  mere  fancy :  itis  an  epithet  in  forming  many  names 
of  plants,  aa  frtid'-otive :—s.  A  tract  uncultivated,  a 
desert. 

Wild'-Jy,  ad.  In  a  wild  manner. 

Wtld'-neas,  $.  State  or  quality  of  being  wild. 

Wild'-ing,  a.  A  wild  soar  apple. 

Wild'- fire,  s.  A  composition  of  materials  easy  to  take 
fire  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

Wildw-gOOse-chace/,  *•  Pursuit  of  something  as  un- 
likely to  be  caught  as  a  wild  goose. 

To  Wii/-dkr,  (wil'-der)  v.  a.  To  lose  or  puzzle  as 
in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract 

Wil'-drr-ness,  *.  A  desert,  a  wild  uncultivated  region: 
Mfltou  once  uses  it  for  a  state  of  being  wild. 

WILE=wile,  s.  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

7b  Wile,  t\  a.  To  deceive,  to  beguile.  [Spent.] 

Wi'-ly,  a.  Cunning,  sly,  full  of  stratagem. 

Wi'-lf-ly,  ad.  By  stratagem,  fraudulently. 

Wi'-li'-ness,  *.  Cunning,  guile. 

WILFUL,  &C— See  under  Will. 

WILK=wTlk,  ».  A  species  of  periwinkle;  a  fur- 
rowed shell :  compare  Whelk. 

WILL=wIl,  155  :  «.  The  determination  we  are  con- 
scious of  when  two  or  mora  things  arise  for  choice  or 
desire,  and  which  in  human  beings  is  consequent  some- 
times on  reason,  sometimes  on  instinct,  but  more  com- 
monly perhaps  on  motives  mixed  of  both,  with  strength  of 
habit  superadded;  determination  generally,  and  hence 
susceptible  of  such  epithets  ns  divine,  almighty;  dis- 
cretion ;  disposition,  inclination ;  power,  government ; 
disposition  of  a  man's  effects  to  be  acted  on  after  hie 
death,  testament:  Good-will,  favour,  kindness;  spe- 
cially the  favour,  custom,  and  opinion  that  have  grown 
to  a  trade:  Ill-will,  malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  v.  a.  and  n.  (I  will,  thou  wil'leet,  he  wil'- 
leth  or  wills;  I  willed,  thou  willedst,  See.;  but  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will, — I  would, 
thou  wouldst,  &c.)  To  determine  in  the  mind,  to  choose; 
to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have;  to  command;  to 
dispose  of  by  testament : — **».  To  dispose  of  effects 
by  will.  (For  its  application  as  an  auxiliary  verb  see 
Shall.) 

I  Wow/d,  (wfcrjd,  127)  The  prtt.  of  the  auxiliary 
Will:  see  above. 

Wil'-ler,  *.  One  that  willa. 

WilMing,  a.  Inclined  to  any  thing,  consenting,  desi- 
rous; ready;  chosen;  spontaneous. 

Wil'-ling-ly,  ad.  With  free  will ;  by  choice. 

Wil'-ling-ne8S,  a.  Consent,  ready  compliance. 

Wil'-fid,  117:  a.  Obstinate,  stubborn. 

Wil'-ftfl-ly,  a<L  In  a  wilful  manner. 


WIN 

Wil'-fWl-neas,  ».  Obstinacy,  perveraeneas. 

WI  LL=wTl,  «.  William  by  contraction. 

Will'-with-the-wisp",  *.  Jack-a-lantern. 

WILLOW,  wfl'-lo,  125 :  «.  A  tree  of  many 
species  with  pliant  branches,  a  garland  of  which 
was  said  to  be  worn  by  forlorn  lovers;  one  species  ie 
called  the  weeping  willow. 

Wil'-loteed,  114:  a.  Willowy. 

Wil'-low-y,  a.  Abounding  with  willows. 

Wil'-lov-ish,  a.  Like  the  colour  of  willow. 

•W  The  com  pounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plants,  as 
Wiriow-wort;  Withw-weed;  See. 

WILY,  &C— See  under  Wile. 

WIMBLE,  wTm'-bl,  101 :  o.   Nimble.  [Spenser.] 

Wim'-blk,  ».  An  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

To  Wim'-bUr,  v.  a.  To  bore. 

WIMPLE,  wim'-pl,  101 :  t.    A  hood  or  veil. 

To  Wim'-pl e,  v.  a.  To  draw  down  as  a  hood. 

To  WIN.wTn,  1  *.  a.  and  n.     {Wan  for 

I  Won,  wun,  141 :  >  the  pret,  is  quite  obs.)  To 
Won,  wun,  141  :  J  gain  by  success  in  competi- 
tion ;  to  obtain  or  gain  by  any  means : — not.  To  gain 
the  victory;  to  gain  ground,  favour, or  influence. 

Win'-ner,*.   One  that  wins. 

Win'-ning,  a.  and  «.  Attractive,  charmiug: — s. 
The  sura  won. 

7b  WINCE=wtnct,  v.  *.  To  twist  or  turn  with 
some  violence  under  impatience  or  pain. 

Win'-CeT,  #.  One  that  winces. 

To  Winch,  (win ten)  v.  n.  To  turn  or  twist  the 
body  from  the  impatience  of  pain  or  other  cause ;  to  kick 
out :  hence,  a  Winch,  a  twist  or  angry  kick  outof  a  horse. 

Winch,  #.  Something  held  in  the  hand  by  which  a 
wheel  or  cylinder  is  turned. 

WINCOPIPE,  wing'-co-pip*,  158:  *.  A  small 
red  flower,  which,  opening  in  the  morning,  bodes  a 
lair  day. 

7b  WIN  D,  wined,  115:  1  t>.  a.  and  n.  (See  also 
I  Wound=aWOwnd,  31 :  >  the  verb  under  Wind 
Wound=wownd,  31 :  J  the  subs.)  To  turn 
round,  to  twist ;  to  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle ;  to 
sound  so  that  the  notes  shall  be  prolonged  nnd  mutually 
involved ;  (see  another  explanation  of  this  sense  at  the 
verb  lower: )  to  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients ;  to  intro- 
duce by  insinuation  :  To  Wind  out,  to  extricate :  To  Wind 
up,  to  bring  up  into  a  ball  or  small  compass ;  to  put  into 
a  state  to  continue  a  mechanical  action ;  to  raise  by 
degrees;  to  renovate;  to  put  in  tune:— as*.  To  be 
convolved;  to  move  round;  to  proceed  in  flexures. 

//  Wtnd'-ed,  pret.  It  wound.   [Pope.] 

Wind'-eT,  *.  He  or  that  which  winds. 

Wi'nd'-ing,  a.  and  *.  Bending,  turning,  twisting . — s. 
Flexure,  meander. 

Wind^-ing-sheet/,  #.  Sheet  for  enwrapping  the  dead. 

Wwry-L^ss,  (wind'-lass,  136)  *.  A  handle  by 
which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wound  round  a  cylinder;  a 
handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Win'-dle,  101 :  ».  A  spindle. 

WIND=wtnd,  115:  *.  Air  in  motion,  a  current 
of  air;  the  current  as  coming  from  a  particular  point; 
breath;  breath  modulated  by  an  instrument;  air 
impregnated  with  scent;  flatulence;  any  thing  insig- 
nificant or  light  as  wiod :  Togodown  the  tetnd,  to  decay : 
To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to  have  the  advantage. 

7b  Wind,  v.  a.  (verb  reg. :)  To  ventilate ;  to  per- 
ceive or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent ;  to  ride  or  drive 
[ahorse]  so  as  to  render  scant  of  wind ;  to  rest  [a  horse] 
in  order  to  recover  wind ;  to  sound  by  inflation,  as  "  To 
Wind  a  horn  :"  so  might  the  sense  be  interpreted 
while  this  verb  followed  the  old  pronunciation  of  the 
substantive, — namely,  Wind;  but  the  present  notion 
of  winding  a  horn  is  that  which  Milton  has  when 
speaking  of  •*  a  winding  bout  of  linked  sweetness;" 
with  which  notion  the  interpretation  given  of  this 
application  of  the  verb  in  the  previous  class  agrees. 


The  *ign  =  fa  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Con»mtmt»t  mtah-un,  i.  c.  mutton,  165 :  vtih-un,  1.  e.  vition,  165 :  ttfn,  166 :  thS  ,  166. 
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Wind'-y,  a.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  next  the  wind ;  tem- 
pestuous; airy  |  empty;  puffy;  flatulent. 

Wind'-M)e*s>  *.  State  of  being  windy. 

Wind'- word,  34:  ad.,  a.,  and  *•  Towards  the  wind: 
— adj.  Lying  towards  the  wind :— #.  Point  towards  the 
wind. 

Wini/-agk,  99  :  «.  Difference  between  the  diameter 
of  a  gun  or  cannon  and  that  of  the  balL 

Win'-DOtr,  8 :  *.  A  wind  door  or  aperture  to  admit 
air  into  the  building;  (some  etymologists  offer  an 
Icelandic  word  signifying  the  eye  of  the  building  as 
the  primary  word:)  hence,  Win'dowbUnd,  Window- 
$ash;  See. 

WirZ-dwe-y,  a.  Having  little  crossings. 

Wind'-kji.l,  (-ftwl,  112)  «.  Fruit  flUlen  down 
from  the  tree ;  unexpected  legacy  or  other  gaiu. 

WiniZ-ojli.,  (-ga>»I,  112)  i.  Soft  tumor  on  the 
fetlock  joints  of  a  horse. 

WlNiZ-MlLL,  *.  Mill  turned  by  wind. 

WiNr/-PlPB,  s.  The  passage  for  the  wind  or  breath. 

19*  Some  speakers  unnecessarily  call  it  WInd'-pipe. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  WintF-lound,  (prevented  from 
sailing  by  a  contrary  wind ;)  Wind-dropsy ;  Wind'- 
egg,  (an  addle  egg ;}  Wind-flower,  (the  anemone ;) 
Wind -gage,  (an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind;)  Wind* -am,  (air-gun;)  WindT- 
hover,  (a  species  of  hawk;)  Wind' -instrument ;  Wind'- 
pump,  (pump  moved  by  wind,  useful  in  draining  land ;) 
Wi*&-rode,  (the  driving  of  a  ship  when  at  anchor  by 
opposition  or  wind  and  tide  ;)  Wind* -tail,  (a  wide  fun- 
nerof  canvas  to  convey  air  below  deck;)  Wind' -shock, 
.  #  (sort  of  shiver  in  a  tree ;)  Wind* -tight ;  &c. 
*  WIN  E=»  wine,  s.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ; 
a  liquid  imitating  wine  in  flavour,  or  in  enlivening 
qualities, 

Wi'-ny,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quality  of  wioe. 

(t9»  The  compounds  are  Wine'-bihber ;  Wine'-gUmi 
Wine1 -measure;  Wine' -merchant;  Wine* -frets;  &c. 

WIN  G= Wing,  #.  One  of  the  limbs  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture by  which  it  passes  through  the  air ;  a  fan  to  win- 
now j  passage  by  the  wing,  flight;  motive  of  flight; 
the  side  of  an  army,  of  a  building,  &c. ;  figuratively, 
(mostly  in  the  plural,)  protection. 

To  Wing,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  wings,  to  supply 
with  side  bodies  j  to  transport  by  flight ;  to  fly  j  to 
wound  on  the  wing:  hence,  Winged,  wounded. 

Wing'-ed,  72:  a.  Having  wiugs;  flying;  swift, 
rapid;  fanned  with  wings. 

Wing'-y,  72,  105  :  a.  Resembling  wings;  rapid. 

Wing'- le«S,  a.  Not  winged,  not  able  to  ascend. 

sw  The  compounds  are  Wing* -fooled,  (swift ;)  Wmgedf- 
ea,  (a  plant ;)  WUff-sheU,  (sheath  for  the  wings  of 
insects ;)  &c 

7b  WINK,  wlngk,  158  :  V.  n.  To  shut  the  eyes  ; 
to  shut  the  eyes  and  open  them;  to  hint  or  direct  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  close  and  exclude  the  light; 
to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  see;  to  be  dim. 

Wink,  t.  Act  of  closing  the  eye ;  a  motion  of  the 
eye;  hint  given  by  the  motion  of  the  eye. 

Wlrtk'-er,  t.  One  who  winks ;  one  of  the  blinds  con- 
trived for  a  horse's  eyes  to  prevent  his  starting. 

Wink'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  the  eye  almost  closed.* 

WINNER,  WINNING.— See  under  To  Win. 

To  WINNOW,  win'-no,  125:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
separate  by  means  of  the  wind,  to  fan,  to  drive  the 
chaff  from ;  to  beat  the  air  as  with  wings ;  to  separate, 
to  sift,  to  examine: — new.  To  part  corn  from  chaff. 

Win'-notv-er,  *.  He  who  winnows. 

WINSOME,  wln'-sum,  107:  a.  Cheerful.  [Xocal.] 

WlNTER«=*win'-ter,  $.  The  season  of  the  year  as- 
tronomically beginning  Dec.  21,  and  ending  March  30, 
bat  popularly  comprising  November,  December,  and 
January. 

To  Win'-ter,  v.n.  and  a.  To  pass  the  winter: — 
act.  To  feed  or  manage  in  the  wintor. 

Win'-try,  (contracted  from  fVin'tery,)  a.  Brumal, 
hyemal,  suitable  to  winter,  stormy,  cold. 
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Win'-tf  r-ly,  a.  Wintry.  [Shakx] 

taT"  The  compounds  are  Winter-ap'pje;  Win  'ler-iemfea. 

Win"ter~chei/ry ;  Win  ter-c  rest ;  Win'Ur-^nor"trrs ;  ate. 
W1NTON,  a  contraction   of  Wintomcnsis,   a  Lmtim 

adjective  signifying  of  Winchester. 
WIN V.~ See  under  Wine.  [Bacon.] 
To  WIPE=zWifK,  v.  a.  To  cleanse  by  nibbing  with 

something  soft;  to  take  away  by  tendon;  to  1    ~ 

off  gently ;  to  clear  away ;  figuratively,  to  4 

defraud  :  To  wipe  out,  to  efface. 
Wipe,  9.  Act  of  cleansing  ;  a  blow  ;  a  Jeer,  a  pbe ; 

from  a  different  etymology,  a  bird. 
Wi'-per,  *.  He  that  wipes;  the  thing  used  fur  wiping. 
WIRE— wire,    45  :    »,    Metal  drawn  into  slender 

threads. 
Wi'-ry,  a.  Made  of,  drawn  into,  or  like  wire. 
7b  Wire'-draw,  v.  a.  To  draw  [metal]  into  wire  ; 

to  draw  into  length ;  to  draw  out ;  to  spin  oat. 
Wire'-draw-eT,  9,  One  who  wiredraws, 
19*   The  compounds  are  Wb-e' -grate,  (used    in   hot 

houses;)  Wire'-hed, (disease  in  cattle;)  Wire'-frmk, 

(a  mischievous  worm  0  &c 
To  WlS=wIss,    1  „      .-  , 

I    Wl8T=Wl8l,    1   "•   "•   ***"*•    V^rL^ 

Wist- wist,  J  "PP0**  *««.  to  know.  Lobs.] 
Wisdom. — See  lower  in  the  class. 
WisV-LF,  ad.  As  with  thought,  attentively.  [Shaks.] 
Wist'-fc),  117  :  a.  Full  of  thought,  attentive, 
Wist'-ftcl-ly,  ad.  Attentively,  earnestly. 
Wise,  (wizt,  151)   a.     Knowing,  sapient;  jadging 

wisely  from  experience,  judicious,  prudent;    grave; 

skilful,  dexterous;  in  a  special  sense,  now  become 

ironical,  skilled  In  hidden  arts  or  knowledge. 
Wije'-ly,  ad.  Judiciously,  prudently. 
WUe'-nesa,  *.  Wisdom.  [Spenser.] 
WisV-a-crr,  (-i-cur,    159)   *.  Literally,   a  wise 

speaker,  [obs. ;]  ironically,  a  fool,  now  the  established 


WUeMing,  ».  One  pretending  to  be  wise. 

WU'-ard,  (wizard)  #.  A  wise  person,  fobs. ;]  see 
Wizard  in  its  place. 

Wtr'-dom,  (wlV-dom)  *.  The  quality  of  bring 
wise ;  knowledge  practically  applied  to  the  true  par* 
poses  of  life. 

WISE,  wile,  151  :  s.  Manner,  way  of  being  or  act- 
ing. [Obsolescent  except  in  compounds.] 

To  WlSH=wi8h,  v.  ft.  and  a.  To  have  a  strong 
desire,  to  long ;  to  be  disposed  or  inclined  :  it  has  a 
slight  signification  of  hope  or  fear  :— <ief.  To  desire,  to 
recommend  by  wishing  ;  to  ask  ;  to  imprecate. 

Wish,  *.  Desire  ;  thing  desired ;  desire  expressed. 

WUh'-ed-ly,  ad.  According  to  desire.  fKnollea.] 

Wish'-er,  *.  One  who  longs;  one  who  utters  wishes. 

Wish'-farl,  117:  a.  Showing  desire ;  desirable. 

Wish'-fwMy,  ad.  Earnestly,  with  longing. 

WlSKET=wfsk'-«t,  14:  #.  A  basket  [Ainaw.] 

WlSP=wl8p,  s.  A  small  bundle  of  straw,  hay,  or 
similar  light  substance. 

WIST,  WISTFUL, &c:  WISTLY.— SeeToWk. 

To  WlT=wft,  v.n.  To  weet:  see  To  Wees,   Jcc. 

Wit,  *.  The  mental  powers  collectively,  the  intellect, 
the  understanding  ;  sense,  judgement';  faculty  of  the 
mind,  singly,  whence  the  phrase  to  lose  onfs  trite  : 
these  are  the  old  senses  of  the  word,  according  to 
which  a  man  of  wit  would  signify  a  man  of  judgement 
or  understanding  :— imagination  ;  the  power  of  ori- 
ginal combination  under  the  iufluence  of  imagination; 
according  to  which  sense,  a  man  of  wit,  or  a  uit,  is  a 
man  of  brilliant  fancy,  a  man  of  genius ;  and  this,  as 
applied  to  persons,  is  the  meaning  of  the  mord  wka 
writers  of  the  last  century,  and  a  little  earlier:— at 
present,  as  designating  a  power  of  mind,  the  word  u 
mostly  restricted  to  that  tMiticular  exercise  of  wit 
\*  hich  perceives  or  exhibit*  ludicrous  points  of  analogy 


or  resemblance  among  things  in  other  respects 
The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principle!  to  which  tbe  n  ambers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

W"  gjp*'"*^*  ^P'-n^n:  P<M':  1&»:  g^d:  j'C5,  i.r.y«,,  55:  a,  t,  x,  &c  mute,  171 
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pie!  el  y  dissimilar  •  and  by  a  mm  of  wit,  or  a  wit.  Is 
understood  a  man  in  whom  a  readiness  for  such  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  is  remarkable :  it  is  a  talent  not 
necessarily  joined  with  humour,  bnt  often  joined  with 
it,  and  ouly  when  so  associated  raises  any  lasting  ad- 
miration. 

W  The  compound*  found  in  old  authors  are  Wit-craft, 
(contrivance,  invention ;)  WW -cracker,  (a  joker;) 
fPtf-snapper,  ^one  who  affects  repartee ;)  Wit-worm, 
(a  feeder  on  wit,  a  c.-inker  of  wit ;)  &c. 

Witless,  Witness,  Witted,  &c— See  lower  in  the 
class. 

Wit'-ty,  a.  Judicious,  inventive ;  full  of  imagination, 
[obs.;]  exhibiting  wit  in  the  modern  sense. 

Wit'-ti'-ly,  ad.  In  a  witty  manner. 

Wit'-tJ-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  witty. 

Wit'-U-cUm,  1 58  :  «.  A  phrase  affectedly  witty. 

Wit'-ling,  s.  A  man  of  petty  smartness,  a  pretender 
to  wit. 

WitVted,  a.  Having  understanding. 

Witf-ting-ly,  ad.  Knowingly :  see  To  Woet,  &e 

Wit'-less,  a.  Wanting  understanding ;  inconsiderate, 
wanting  thought. 

Witf-less-ly,  ad.  Inconsiderately. 

Wit'-less-ness,  #.  Want  of  consideration. 

Wn'-TKN-Ao"-K-MOTE,  64  :  t.  Meeting  or  assembly 
of  grave  or  thoughtful  men,— the  Saxon  parliament. 

"Wit'-ness,  t.  Knowledge  adduced  in  proof,  testi- 
mony, attestation ;  hence,  one  who  gives  testimony : 
It  is  often,  by  ellipsis,  used  interjeclionally :  With  a 
xritnw,  a  low  phrase  implying  effectually. 

7b  Wit'-ness,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  attest: — neu.  To 
bear  testimony:  heuee,  a  Wifnetser,  for  a  witness. 

Wii'-tol,  18  :  #.  One  who  knows  his  wife's  faith- 
lessness  and  seems  contented:  hence.  Wit  tolly,  (adj.") 

W1TCH= witch,  t.  A  woman  who  was  supposed  to 
have  made  a  compact  with  evil  spirits,  aud  by  their 
means  to  operate  supernatu rally:  Spenser,  from  ano- 
ther Saxon  derivation,  uses  it  in  one  place  for  a  wind- 
ing, sinuous  bank. 

To  Witch,  v.  a.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant. 

Witch'-ing,  a.  Fit  for  witchcraft 

Witch'-er-y,  #.  Enchantment 

Witcii'-craft,  11:  t.  Practice  of  witches;  power 
more  than  natural. 

*t?r  Other  compounds  are  names  of  trees,  as  Witch'- 
elm.  Witch' -tree.  Witch'-haxet,  fcr-  •  Witch'-elm  U  often 
found  under  the  forms  Weech'-elm  and  Wych'-elm, 
ns  if  of  different  derivation. 

WITCRAFT,  &c— See  the  compounds  of  Wit 

To  WITE=wIk,  v.  a.  To  blame.  [Spenser.] 

Wite,  *.  Blame :  hence,  Witness.  [Obs.] 

WIT H« with, prep.  linoitsjointng orconnection,-— 
the  nature  of  the  connection,  as  of  cause,  means,  com- 
parison, confederacy,  &c,  being  shown  by  the  context, 
the  importof  the  preposition  itself  remainlug  the  same. 

With-al',  (-iS»l,  112)  prep,  and  adv.  In  old 
writers  an  emphatic  form  of  with,  that  comes  after  its 
noun,  but  is  in  other  respects  a  preposition  :-adv. 
Along  withjhe  rest,  likewise,  at  the  same  time. 

Withe,  (withe)  s.  A  band  used  for  tying  ox  joining; 
a  willow  twig  such  as  is  used  for  bands. 

Wtth'-y,  (with'4ij)  a.  and  s.  Made  of  withes:— *. 
A  willow-tree. 

With'-ers,  (wither/,  143)  9.  pi.  Th*  joining  of 
the  shoulder-bones  in  a  horse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ii.-ck  and  mane  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 

With'-* r-hapd,  *.  That  which  keeps  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  tight  that  form  the  bow  of  the  saddle. 

With'-f  r-wrung,  (-rung,  1 57)  a.  Hurt  in  the  withers. 

With'-wind,  (wlth'-wiud)  9.   A  herb.  [Ainsw.] 
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WITH-,  with,  A  prefix  contracted  from  the  Saxon 
utthtr,  which  signifies  contrary,  over-against,  or  op- 
position 

CST*  See  Withal  in  the  previous  class. 

Tbc  tig*  =r  U  used  an«r  modes  of  ■pelting  that  have  bo  irregularity  of  souad. 

Consonants*  mish-un,  1.  e.  mission,  165 :  vtzh-un,  1.  r.  vision,  165  :  ftin,  166 
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To  With-dra\%',  1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take  back, 

1  With-dr<°i</,  109:   >  to  bereave;  to  call  away: 

With-drawn',         J  — neu.  To  retire,  to  retreat. 

With-draw'-er,  t.    One  who  withdraws. 

With-drawMog-room,  s.  A  room  to  retire  into :  it 
is  now  contracted  to  Drawing-room. 

f©»  See  Withe,  Withers.  Wither-wrnng,  &c^  in  the  pre- 
vious class.  See  To  Wither  hereafter. 

To  WiTH-HOu/,(-ho!td,  116)  v.  a.  (Irr.:  toe  To 
Hold.)  To  hold  or  keep  back,  to  restrain ;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  take  away. 

With-hold'-en,  114:  part.   Withheld.  [Obs.] 

With-hold'-^r,  36  :  s.    One  who  withholds. 

With-in',  prep,  and  adv.  In,  as  opposed  to  some- 
thing oxt,  in  the  inner  part  of  $  in  the  compass  of,  into 
the  reach  of: — a-iv.  Inwardly,  in  the  mind:  in  the 
phrase  Wilhut  side  it  is  used  adjectively,  the  word  side 
bavin;  the  accent  of  a  monosyllabic  substantive.  ^ 

With-out',  prep,  and  adv.  (Old  authors  use  /f  1th- 
otd'en.)  Out,  as  opposed  to  something  <a;  on  the  out- 
side of;  not  within;  with  exemption  from;  in  a  state 
of  absence  from;  not  within  the  compass  of;  Mippos- 
ing  the  negation  of;  not  by  the  help  of:— adv.  Ex- 
ternally ;  out  of  doors. 

7b  With-stahd7,  v.  a.  (Irr..  see  To  Stand.)  To 
gainstand.  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

With-stand'-er,  s.    An  opponent. 

ft?"  See  Withtcind  and  Withy  in  the  previous  clan. 

To  WlTHER=*wtth'-eT,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  dry  up ; 
to  fade ;  to  lose  animal  moisturo ;  to  pine  away:— act. 
To  cause  to  dry,  fade,  or  pine  away. 

With'-errd-ness,  114:  *.    Slate  of  being  withered!. 

WITHERS,  &c,  WITH  Y.-See  under  With,  prep. 

To  WITH  HOLD,  &c,  WITHIN,  WITHOUT, 
&c,  7b  WITHSTAND,  &c— See  under  the 
prefix  Witlt-. 

WITLESS,  &c,  WITLING,  WITNESS,  &c, 
WITTED,  WITTY,  &c,  WITTICISM,  WIT- 
TOL,  &C— See  with  To  Wit  Wit,  &c 

WITWAL^wit'-wal,  s.  Tho  great  spotted  wood- 
pecker. 

7b  WIVE,  &c— See  under  Wife. 

Wl  VER,  wl'-ver,  s.    Sort  of  dragon.  [Heraldry.] 

WIZARD=*wTz'-ard,  s.  and  a.  Originally  a  wise 
or  learned  man:  see  Wisard  with  To  Wis,  Wise,  &c. : 
under  the  present  orthography,  a  conjurer,  an  en- 
chanter, a  male  witch : — adj.  Enchanting,  overpower- 
ing; haunted  by  wizards. 

7b  WIZEN,  wu'-zn,  114:  v.  n.  To  shrivel.  [Loc.J 

WOAD=»woads=wodt,  s.  A  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  dyeing  as  the  basis  of  black  and  blue. 

WODANIUM,  wc~da'-ne-umf  s.  A  malleable 
metal  of  a  bronze-yellow  colour,  discovered  in  an  Hun- 
garian mineral,  and  named  after  the  Saxon  deity 
Woden. 

WOE=wo,  108,  189:  s.    Grief,  sorrow;  a  curse: 

in  old  authors  it  occurs  as  an  adjective. 
Wo/-f«l,  117:  a.  Sorrowful;  calamitous;  wretched. 
Wo/-f«!-1y,  ad.    In  a  woful  manner. 
Wo'-fiil-ness,  *.    Misery,  calamity. 
Wok'-bk-qonr,  (-gon,  107)  a.    Far  gone  in  woe, 

overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  [Shaks.] 
WOLD,  woald,  116  :  s.    A  weald,  open  country. 
WOLF,  woolf,  116:*.    A  fierce  wild  animal  of  the 

dog  kiud;   any  thing  ravenous  and  destructive;  a 

corrosive  ulcer. 
Wolf'-ish,  a.  Resembling  a  wolf  iu  qualities  or  form  : 

Wolt/ith  occurs,  but  is  less  proper. 
Wolf'-r^m,  *.    Literally,    wolf's  spume, — a  numo 

given  to  an  ore  of  tungsten,  also  calli-d  mock  lead. 


_  Other  compounds  are  Wolf '-dog,  (a  large  dog  kept 
to  guard  sheep ;  also  a  species  of  dog  from  a  dog  and 
a  wolf;)  Wolf-Jish,  (a  voracious  Ash  of  the  northern 
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mm;)  Wolf-net,  (a  net  that  takes  great  numbers;) 
and  the  names  of  plants,  WolfJ-bane.  Wolf V -claw, 
Wolfs'-mUk,  Wolf  W -peach,  &c 

WoiZ-vku-enk",  *.    A  name  given  to  the  glutton. 

WOMAN,  woonV-an,      )  t.  (The  singular  is  lite- 

WOMEN,  wim'-Sn,  pi.  J  rally  the  womb1 -man, 
and  the  plural  wif-men,  which,  by  the  change  of/ 
into  m.  for  east)  of  pronunciation,  "became  wimmen,) 
The  female  of  the  human  race;  a  grown  up  female  as 
distinguished  from  a  child  or  girl ;  in  a  special  sense, 
a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

To  Wom'-an,  v.  a.  To  make  pliant  like  a  woman. 
[Shaks.]  The  same  author  uses  Wom'-aned,  accom- 
panied or  united  with  a  woman. 

To  Wom'-an-ize,  v.  a.     To  emasculate,  to  soften. 

Wom'-an-igh,  a.    Suitable  to  or  resembling  women. 

Wom'-an-ish-ly,  ad.    In  a  womanish  manner. 

Wom'-an-ish-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  womanish. 

Wom'-«i-iy,  a.  and  ad.  Becoming  a  woman,  fe- 
miuine;  not  girlish,  not  childish:— adv.  In  themauuer 
of  a  woman,  effeminately. 

Wom'-^n-hood,  118:  s.  Character  and  collective 
qualities  of  a  woman :  Wom'anJtead  is  the  same.  [Obs.] 

kW  Other  compounds  are  Wom"an-ha'ter;  Woman- 
kind'; &c. 

WOMB,  woom,  116,  156:  *.  The  place  of  the 
fetus  in  the  mother;  the  place  where  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced; the  belly;  any  cavity. 

To  Womb,  v.  a.    To  euclose;   to  breed  in  secret. 

[Shaks.] 
Wom&'-y,  (woom'-^)  a.    Capacious.  [Shaks.] 
WOMEN.— See  Woman. 
WON — See  To  Win. 

n  WON,  wun,  141 :  v.  n.    To  dwell.  [Milton.] 
Won,  *.     Dwelling,  abode.  [Spenser.] 
WONDER,  wun'-der,  141  :   ,.  The  state  ofmind 

produced  by  something  new,  unexpected,  and  at  the 

momeut    inexplicable;    astonishment,    amazement; 

cause  of  wonder,  something  wonderful;   any  tbiuu 

mentioned  with  wonder. 
To  Won'-df  r,  v.  n.    To  be  Btruck  with  wonder ;  in 

colloquial  use,  to  doubt. 

Wou'-der-p r,  *.    One  who  wonders. 

Won'-dtr-fel,   117:    a.    Admirable,  strange,   asto- 

?iA?s:  •.ltrt<?ICU™  ln  old  use  f<"  Wonderfully, 
[2  Chron.  n.  9:]  Sir  P.  Sidney  uses  the  subs.  Won^deV 
fulness. 

Won'-der-ftd-ly,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner,  to  a 
wonderful  degree. 

Won'-dfr-ment,  ».    Astonishment  [Obs.  or  Vulg.] 

Won'-droia,  120:  a.  Admirable,  marvellous,  sur- 
prising: in  old  use  it  often  occur*  for  Wondrously. 

Won'-drous-ly,  ad.    In  a  strange  manner. 

9ST  The  compounds  are  Won'der-struck;  Won"der- 
work  ttigj  kc. 

^£!£7'  7""*  139  ;  WU1  nok-   [Colloq.] 
^TiT*'  14i:J?'  ^  '•    A—toied.   ha- 

S^t'cJcK]^^'^  Cuitom- habit-  tob- 

Wont'-ed,  a.    Wont,  accustomed:  hence  WontnesM, 

state  of  being  accustomed  to. 
To  Won  I,  v.  n.    To  be  accustomed,  to  use,   to   be 

used:  the  preterit  is,  I  wont. 
To  WOO^wB,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  court,  to  solicit  in 

love:  to  court  solicitously :—neu.  Tomakolove. 
Woo'-er,  *.    A  lover. 

wS^iV^fi  ?dm  *» M  to  invite  "^y-  fShak*o 

WOOD,  w»d,  118:  a.    Mad,  raging.  [Ob*.] 
Wood'-ly,  ad.    Madly. 
Wood'-ness,  $.    Anger,  madness.  [Spenser.] 
WOOD,  wcSSd,  118  :  i.   A  large  and  thick  collection 
of  growing  trees;  the  substance  of  tree-*,  timber. 
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Wooden,  a.  Made  of  wood ;  in  figurative  use, 
clumpy,  awkward. 

Wood'-y,  a.  Abounding  in  wood ;  consisting  of  wood, 
ligneous;  relatiug  to  woods,  sylvan. 

Wood'-i-ness,  s.     State  of  containing  modi  wood. 

W001/-BINB,  $.    A  name  of  the  honeysuckle. 

Wooi/-cock,  *.  A  migratory  bird  found  here  ia 
winter :  old  authors  apply  it  to  a  dunce. 

Wooi/-U4nd,  *.  and  a.  Ground  covered  with  woods: 
— adj.  Covered  with,  or  belonging  to  woods. 

Woor/-NOTE,  *.    A  wild  musical  note.  [Miltou.] 

Wood'-MvIN,   1  9.    A    forest  officer ;  one  who  fells 

W  odds' -MAX,  J  Umber ;  in  old  authors,  &  sportsman, 
a  hunter. 

Wood'-pbck-Er,  *.  A  bird  that  picks  iusec.s  from 
tlie  bark  of  trees. 

WooiZ-sarb,  8.  (^Wood-sore.)  The  froth  found  on 
some  herbs.  [Bacon.] 

Woor/-8BRE,  t.  The  time  when  wood  is  str*  oi 
dry,  as  in  summer.  [Tusser.] 

W  ooaf- w A  rd,  *.  A  warden  of  the  forests. 

•HT"  Other  compounds  are  Wood*-anem"o-ne;  Wnof- 
asfiet;  Wootf-coal,  (charcoal;)  Wood9 -drink,  (dm* 
tion  of  medicinal  woods ;)  WoocT-fretttr,  (an  insect ;) 
Woof-grouse ;  Wood* -hole,(ti  place  for  storing  wood ;') 
Wood* -lark,  (a species  of  lark;)  Woof -lock,  (a  pieo- 
of  elm  to  keep  down  the  rudder  of  a  ship ;)  Woodf- 
louse,  (the  millipede;)  Woof -monger;  Woof-mete, 
Qhe  ancient  forest  court  0  Wood  nightshade,  (a  plant :) 
Wood* -nymph;  Wood -oj ering;  Wood1 -pigeon  ;  Ww>?- 
reeve;  Woof-rock,  (sort  of  asbestos;)  Woof  roof. 
(a  plant;)  Woof -sage,  (a  plant;)  WoodT  sorrel,  (.a 
plant;)  Wood  stone,  (a  cub-species  of  hornstoo*;) 
Wood'-worm;  &c 

WOOER,  WOOINGLY.— Sec  under  To  Woo. 

WOOF.— See  under  To  Weave, 

WOOL,  wrjol,  1 18  :  *.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and 
of  some  other  animals ;  any  short  thick  hair. 

Wool'-l*n,  a.  and  #.  Made  of  wool;  sometimes. »- 
derstood  as  wool  not  finely  dressed ;  hence,  flgurasr^Hj , 
coarse,  of  little  value :— *.  Cloth  made  of  wool. 

Wool'-ly,  a.  Clothed  in  wool ;  consisting  of  wool. 

Wooi'-li-ness,  *.  State  of  being  woolly. 

Wool'-ward,  adv.  With  rough  wool  next  the  skin. 
[ObsJ 

WooiAfet.,  *.  Skin  not  stripped  of  wool. 

t^"  Other  compounds  are  Woof -ball,  (a  ball  of  wool; 
specially  a  mass  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  -.her-p;) 
Woof-comber;  Woof  pack,  or  Waof-$ack.  (a  p.irk  of 
wool ;  any  thing  bulky  and  of  little  weight:)  W,*T- 
staple,  (a  city  or  town  where  wool  was  brought  to  the 
kings  staple  for  sale  ;)  Woof -stapler,  (wholesale  deal- 
er in  wool;)  Woof  winder,  (a  packer  of  wool;)  &c 

To  WOOLD=woold,t>.  a.  To  wind  a  rope,  as  about 
amnst.  [Sea  term.] 

WOOP=woop,  *.  A  bird. 

WOOS=wo3«,  152  :  ».  Sea-weed, 

WOOTZ,  \v55ts,  143 :  «.  A  very  hard  kind  of  steel 
from  the  East  Indies. 

WORD,  wurd,  141  :  t.  A  vocal  sign  by  which  a 
thought  is  implied;  hence  figuratively  any  intelligent 
sign ;  in  a  strict  and  special  sense,  a  single  part  of 
speech,  and  of  these  emphatically  the  verb ;  talk,  dis- 
course ;  oral  expression;  military  token;  message; 
affirmation  ;  promise;  Scripture;  second  person  of  the 
Trinity;  motto. 

7b  Word,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  dispute.  [I/Estrange:] — 
act  To  express  in  words ;  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
by  words. 

Word'-ing,  #.    Act  or  manner  of  expressing  to  words. 
Word^r,  s.  A  speaker.  [Whitiock,  1654.J 
Word'-y,  a.  Verbose;  full  of  words. 
Word'-i-ness,  *.  State  of  abounding  in  word*. 
Word'-ish,  a.  Respecting  words.  [Sidney.] 
WordMess,  a.  Without  speaking,  silent. 
Word'-catch-* r,  *.  One  who  cavils  at  words. 


Wowd'-ed,  a.     Supplied  or  covered  with  wood'. 

The  KhMnc.  entire,  sad  the  principle,  to  ,rhicb  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 
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WORE.— See  To  Wear. 
To  WORK,  wurk,  141: 
I  Wrought,  r&S»t,  K37  : 
Wrought,  r!u»t,  126  : 


v.  n.  and  a.  (Tint 
verb  is  alio  regular.) 
To  be  in  action,  to  be  in 
motion ;  to  move  with  laboar  and  with  tome  particu- 
lar purpose  or  tendency  defined  by  the  context;  to 
labour;  to  act :  to  operate;  to  ferment;  (in  this  sense 
the  regular  pret  ana  part  are  always  used  ;)  to  obtain 
by  diligence  '.—act.  To  make  or  form  by  labour;  to 
bring  into  anv  state  by  action ;  to  effect ;  to  labour  in 
some  particular  manner,  as  by  the  needle;  to  operate 
npon ;  to  force;  to  put  into  motion  ;  to  exert :  To  work 
out,  to  effect ;  to  efface  :  To  work  up,  to  raise ;  to  ex- 
pend as  materials. 

Work,  *.  Toil,  labour  ;  state  of  labour  ;  bungling  at- 
tempt; labour  of  the  needle;  any  fabric,  any  thing 
made;  a  literary  composition ;  action,  operation;  ma- 
nagement. 

Work'-ing,  «.  Motion,  operation ;  fermentation. 

Work'-itlg-day,  «.  Day  on  which  labour  is  permit- 
ted,  not  the  Sabbath ;  hence  it  is  used  adjective)?  to 
signify  gross,  common :  the  vulgar  corrupt  it  to  fFork'y- 
day,  which  is  therefore  used  as  the  characteristic  word 
by  many  of  our  best  writers. 

Worker,  *.  One  that  works. 

Work'-M  JN,  *.  An  artificer,  a  mechanic 

Work'-man-like,  a.  Skilful. 

Work/-nwn-ly,a.  and  ad.  Workmanlike  : — adv.  In 
a  skilful  manner. 

Work'-man-flhip,  «.  Manufacture  ;  the  art  of  work- 
ing; the  skill  displayed  in  a  work. 

(ST  Other  compounds  are  WorW-feUow ;  WorM-fblki 
fFork'-house,  (simply  a  house  for  work  or  a  manufac- 
tory; also  a  house  for  penitential  labour;  more  com- 
monly, a  parish  house  of  shelter  for  the  poor,  with 
Work  apportioned  to  their  capability ;)  Work -matter ; 
WorW-thop;  Work* -woman;  &c. 

WORLD,  wurld,  «.  The  whole  system  of  created 
'J^ttngs;  one  system  of  the  great  whole;  man's  scene 

^sHaction,  the  terraqueous  globe;  hence  the  present 
ISte  of  existence;  a  secular  life;  public  life;  busi- 
ness, trouble  of  life ;  great  multitude,  great  quantity; 
mankind;  course  of  life;  practice  of  life ;  what  the 
world  contains;  auy  large  tract,  as  the  New  World;  a 
wonder;  time,  as  '*  World  without  end:"  it  occurs  iu 
adverbial  phrases,  as  /» the  world,  in  possibility ;  For 
all  the  worli,  exactly. 

World'-ls/,  a.  and  ad.  Belonging  to  the  world,  hu- 
man, common ;  relating  to  this  life  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  life  to  come,  secular ;  bent  upon  this  world, 
not  attentive  to  a  future  stale:— adv.  With  relation  to 
the  present  life. 

World'-li-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  worldly  ;  addiction 
to  gain. 

W©rld"-ly-mind'-ed,  11 5  :  a.  Attentive  to  this  world 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  future ; 
hence  World*ly-mind"ednest. 

WorldMtng,  *.  A  worldly-minded  mortal 

WORM,  wurm,  141 :  #.  Any  small  creeping  animal 
either  entirely  without  feet  or  with  very  short  ones ; 
specially,  the  serpentine  harmless  creature  that  lives 
in  the  earth ;  hence,  from  the  shape,  a  serpent,  a  poi- 
sonous serpent ;  a  silkworm ;  a  destructive  grub ; 
an  animal  bred  in  the  body;  something  tormenting ; 
any  thing  vermieulated,  any  thing  spiral;  a  small 
worm-like  ligament  under  a  dog's  tongue. 

To  Worm,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  work  slowly,  secretly, 
and  gradually:— art  To  drive  or  to  draw  slowly  and 
secretly  as  by  the  operation  of  a  screw,  with  out 
emphatieal;  to  cat  from  [a  dog]  the  ligament  called 
a  worm. 

Worm'-eat-en,  114:   a.   Gnawed  by  worms ;  old. 

Worm'- wood,  118:  S.  A  bitter  plant,  named  from 
its  supposed  virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body. 

WORN.— See  To  Wear. 

WORNIL,  wur'-nTI,  «•    A  maggot  found  in  a  cow's 
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gle  its  a  beast  its  yet  llvinj$  prey ;  to  harass  or  perse- 
cute brutally;  to  torment,  to  tease. 

Wor'-ri-rr,  36  :  s.  One  who  worries. 

WORSE,  wurw,  141,  153:  a.  and  ad.  A  word 
used  for  the  comparative  of  bad,  to  signify  more  bad, 
more  ill: — adv.  In  a  worse  manner:  The  worse,  the 
loss,  not  the  advantage ;  something  less  good :  fFor'ter 
for  worse  occurs  in  Sbakspsare  and  Dryden,  but  must 
be  deemed  a  barbarism. 

To  Worse,  v.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage,  [Milton  :] 
the  same  author  in  prose  uses  To  Worsen,  now  ob- 
solete or  vulgar. 

Worst,  a.  and  *.  Most  bad,  most  ill :— s.  The  most 
evil  stat*. 

To  Worst,  v.  a.  To  pot  to  complete  disadvantage,  to 
defeat 

WORSHIP,  wur'-shlp,  s.  Literally,  Worth'-ship, 
excellence  of  character ;  a  title  of  honour,  specially 
addressed  to  magistrates;  in  other  cases  it  is  often 
applied  ironically ;  honour  paid,  civil  deference ;  sub- 
missive respect;  religious  respect, adoration. 

To  Worship,  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  treat  with  titles  of 
worship,  to  respect,  to  honour;  to  venerate  with  reli- 
gious rites,  to  adore ;  to  idolise : — at*.  To  perform 
acts  of  adoration. 

Wor'-ship-per,  s.  Adorer,  one  that  worships. 

Wor'-ship-fttl,  117:  a.  Claiming  respect  by  any 
character  or  dignity;  it  is  specially  applied  to  magis- 
trates and  to  corporate  bodies :  it  is  often  a  term  of 
ironical  respect. 

Wor'-slijp-fiil-ly,  ad.  Respectfully. 

WORST,  ftc— See  under  Worse. 

WORSTED,  wSoV-stSd,  116:  «.  and  a.  Yarn 
spun  from  combed  wool:— adj.  Consisting  of  worsted. 

WORT,  wurt,  141 :  t.  Originally,  a  general  name 
for  a  herb,  and  still  so  when  used  in  composition )  a 
plant  of  the  cabbage  kind;  unfermented  beer. 

To  WORTH,  wurtft,  v.  a.  To  betide,  as  "  Woo 
worth  the  day  1"  [Obs.]  99"  As  a  termination,  see 
before  the  Dictionary. 

WORTH=wurft,  t.  and  a.  Value,  that  quality  of  a 
thing  which  renders  it  useful,  or  will  produce  an 
equivalent  good  in  some  other  thing ;  importance ; 
moral  excellence  i—adj.  Equal  in  value  to;  deserving 
of,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  equal  in  posses- 
sions to. 

Wo  rM'- less,  a.  Having  no  worth. 

Worf  AMeS8-ues8,  s.  Quality  of  being  worthless. 

Wob'-thf,  (wurMhe^)  a.  and  s.  Having  worth  ; 
deserving,  with  of  before  the  thing  deserved,  whether 
good  or  bad :  suitable ;  valuable ;  noble ;  illustrious ; 
virtuous;  often  with  an  ironical  meaning:— i.  A 
worthy  or  eminent  person. 

To  Wor'-thy,  V.  a.  To  render  worthy.  [Shaks.] 

Wor'-thi-ly,  ad.  In  a  worthy  manner. 

WorMhi-ness,  s.    State  of  beiug  worthy,  desert 

7b  WOT.— See  under  To  Weet 

WOULD.— See  under  To  Win. 

Wow/d'-ing,  (wffid'-ing,  127)  *.    Motion  of  desire. 


robs.] 
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oti/d'-be,  a.  Vainly  pretended  to  be. 
WOUND.— See  To  Wind. 
WOUND,  w55nd,  125,  127:    #.     A  hurt  to  the 

animal  frame  by  violence. 
7b  Wound,  v.  a.  To  hurt  by  violence. 
Woirtid'-ing,  s.  Hurt;  injury. 
Woimd'-er,  s.  One  that  wounds. 
Wostnd'-less,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds. 
Wownd'-wort,  141  :  *.  A  plant. 
Wound'- F,  (wownd'-&j/)  a.  Excessive,  as"  a woundy 

deal  '*    [An  old-fashioned  vulgar  word,  which  follows 

the  old-fashioned  pronunciation  of  its  primitive.] 

WOVE,  WOVEN.— See  To  Weave. 
WOX,WOXEN.— See  To  Wax  [Obs.] 


back. 
To  WORRY,  wur'-rlty  141,  129:  v.  a.  Toman 

The  sign  —  it  used  sftcr  mod**  of  spelling  tbst  bars  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  nitsh-uu.  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  viih-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165 :  ftin,  166  :  trtifa,  166. 
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WRACK,  To  WRACK,  &c— See  To  Wreck,  &c. 

WRA1TU,  ra\A,  157:  #.  Tlie  apparition  of  a 
per<v>n  about  to  die,  a  northern  ■uperstition. 

To  WRANGLE, rang^-gl,  157,  158,  101:  v.n. 
and  «.  To  altercate ;  to  dispute  peevishly ;  to  squabble : 
—act.  To  involve  in  quarrel  or  dispute. 

Wiran'-gle,  9.   A  quarrel,' a  perverse  dispute. 

Wra«'-gling.  9.  Altercation,  squabble. 

Wran'-gler,  36  :  t.  A  perverse  disputalive  person  ;  a 
.name,  with  the  epithet  senior,  given  at  Cambridge  to 
the  student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the 
senate-house;  the  others  being  called  second  wrangler, 
&c. 

7b  WRAP,  rip,  157:  v.  a.  (Wrapped  is  pro- 
perly pronounced  but  wrongly  spelled  Wrapt.)  To 
roll  together ;  to  involve ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose :  To 
Wrap  up,  to  involve  totally.  It  may  he  met  with  im- 
properly used  for  To  Rap,  to  snatch  up  miraculously, 
to  snatch  away  by  passion  or  ecstasy. 

Wrap'- ping,  *.    Thut  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 

Wrap'- per,  *.  One  that  wraps ;  a  wrapping. 

Wrap'  ras-Cfll,  *.  An  old  cant  name  fox  a  coarse 
upper  coat 

WRATH,  rautt,  140:  *.   Anger,  fury,  rage. 

WraZ/i'-fel,  117:  a.   Angry;  raging. 

WraM'-fid-ly,  ad.  Furiously. 

Wra/AMess,  a.  Free  from  anger. 

Wroth,  (r5ft=ra>»tt,  17)  a.  Wrathful.  angTy. 

To  WRAWL,  rtwl,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a  cat.   [Spens.] 

To  WRE  A  K,  reak,  157:  v.  a.  (Iwroke  and  thejwr/. 

i  Writ  ken  are  quite  obs.;  and  the  verb  is  now  regular.) 
To  execute  with  a  purpose  of  vengeance,  to  inflict:  it 
may  be  found  mistakenly  written  for  To  Reck. 

Wreak,  *.  Revenge ;  vengeance;  passion. 

Wreak'-tol,  117:  a.   Revengeful,  angry.  [Obs.] 

Wreak'-less,  a,  Unreveugeral,  weak. 

WREATH,  reott,  157  :  #.  (Compare  To  Writhe.) 
Something  curled  or  twisted ;  a  garland,  a  chaplet. 

To  ffltKATii,  (reatlH,  137)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twist, 
to  interweave ;  to  encircle  as  a  garland ;  to  writhe : 
— neu.  To  be  intertwined. 

Wreath'-y,  a.   Twisted  ;  covered  with  a  wreath. 

WRECK,  reck,  157  :  9.  (This  word,  by  old  authors, 
was  as  commonly  written  Wrack.)  Destruction  by 
being  driven  on  rocks  or  shallows  at  sea;  dissolu- 
tion by  violence;  ruin,  destruction  ;  the  thing  wrecked : 
it  occurs,  probably  by  misprint,  for  Wreak,  and  some- 
times for  Rack,  (vapour.) 

To  Wreck,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on 
rocks;  to  ruin  :  it  is  sometimes  ignorantly  used  for 
To  Wreak :— neu.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

Wreck'-eT,  t.  One  who  plunders  wrecks. 

Wreck'-fiil,  117:  a.  Causing  wreck.  [Spenser.] 

WREN,  ren,  157:  *.  A  small  bird. 

To  WRENCH,  rSntch,  157:  v.  a.  To  pull  with  a 
twist;  to  strahi ;  to  sprain. 

Wrench,  «.  A  twist ;  a  sprain ;  a  screwing  instrument : 
in  obsolete  senses,  means  of  compulsion  ;  subtilty. 

To  WREST,  rSst,  157 :  v.  a.  To  twist,  to  wring  ; 
to  take  by  violence ;  to  distort. 

Wrest,  *.   Distortion  :  Spenser  uses  it  for  active  mov- 
ing power ;  Shakspeare  for  an  instrument  to  tunc  with. 
Wrest'-eT,  *.  One  who  wrests. 
To  Wrks'-tle,  (reV-sl,  156,    101)  v.n.  To  con- 
lend  by  grappling  and  trying  to  throw  down)    to 
struggle,  fullowfd  by  with:  it  sometimes  appears  active 
by  ellipsis  of  a  preposition. 
Wrea'-mng,  t.      Contention  by  grappling ;  struggle  ; 

strife;  ohrrcation. 
Wires7-/ Vr,  36  :  *.  One  who  wrestles. 
WRETCH,  rStcll,    157:  *.    A   miserable  person, 
applied  either  with  pity  or  opprobrium;  a  worthless 
The  •rtiemcs  entire,  and  the  priot  iplci  lo  *ri 
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person ;  it  is  sometimes  used  with  ironical  pi*y  or  con- 
tempt ;  iu  old  use  it  appears  to  have  been  suaetisne* 

applied  with  tenderness,  as  we  now  say  poor  thing! 
Wretch'-ed,   a.     Miserable ;  calamitous  ;  worthless, 

despicable. 
Wretch -ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  wretched  manner. 
Wretch'-ed-ness,  ».    Extreme  misery;    meanness; 

despicableness. 
WRETCHLESS,  r«tchM«s«,  a.  Backless.  T  Ham- 

mond:]    and   so    WrelcKlemeu  for  Recklessness, 

which  see. 
7b  WRIGGLE,  rTg'-gl,  157,  101 :  r.».  and  a. 

(To  Wrt'g  is  found  in  some  old  authors.)  To  more  the 

body  to  and  fro  with  short  motions :—  art  To  pat  into 

a  quick  reciprocating  motion. 
Wrig'-gle,  a.  and  9.   Pliant: — *.  The  motion  of 

one  that  wriggles. 
Wrig'-gleT,  36 :  #.  One  who  wriggles. 
WRIGHT,  rltt,  157,   115,    162:  a.  A  workman. 

an  artificer,  a  manufacturer. 
To  WRING,  rtng,l   157:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twist; 

1  Wrung,  rung,  >  to    force    by    contortion;     to 
Wrung,  rung,  )  squeeze;  to  writhe;  to  pinch; 

to  distress ;  to  pervert :—  neu.  To  writhe,  to  twist. 
Wring,  t.  Action  of  anguish. 
WringMng,  72  :  «.  Action,  as  of  the  pressed  hands 

in  anguish. 
Wring/-er,  36:  ».  One  who  wrings ;  specialty,  one 

who  wrings  clothes. 


WRINKLE,  rtng'-kl,  157, 101:  «.  A  corruption 
or  furrow,  as  of  the  face;  a  rumple  of  cloth;  any 
roughness. 

To  Wrin/-kle,t>.a.  and  n.  To  contract  in  to  wrinkles; 
to  make  uneven : — sett.  To  shrink  into  wrinkles. 

WRIST,  nst,  157  :  9.  The  joint  uniting  the  hand^ 
to  the  arm. 

Wmt'-band,  (colloq.  riz'-band,    156,  141) 
The  band  of  a  shirt-sleeve. 

WRIT.— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  WRITE,  rite,  \  v.  a.  and  is.  (WW/  is  no 
I  Wrote,  rote,  >  longer  used  for  the  pret.  and 
Writ'-ten,  rtt'-tlij  part.,  though  found  in  soste 
of  our  best  authors  ;  and  Wrote,  for  the  part,  is  a 
barbarism.)  To  express  by  means  of  letters;  to  tell  by 
letters;  to  engrave;  to  impress  durably;  to  produce 
as  an  author  :—neu.  To  perform  the  act  of  writing ;  to 
act  as  an  author;  to  tell  in  books;  to  send  letters;  to 
compose :  To  write  one't  self  is  to  style  or  call  one's 
self:  from  the  verb,  Pope,  in  a  familiar  letter,  coins 
the  adjective  Wri'latioc,  as  opposed  to  TaUfatite. 

Wri'-ttng,  a.  and  «.  Used  for  writing,  teaching 
writing:—*.  Act  of  forming  letters ;  any  thing  written : 
a  book ;  an  inscription  ;  In  the  plural,  legal  instru- 
ments. 

Wri'-ter,  «.  One  that  writes  ;  an  author;  a  clerk. 

Writ,  «.  That  which  is  written,  Scripture  :  in  law.  a 
precept  by  which  some  one  is  summoned;  a  legal 
instrument. 

To  WRITHE,  rltht,  157 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twist, 
to  wrest,  lo  distort:— neu.  To  be  convolved  with  agony 
or  torture. 

To  Wri'-THLE,  101 :  v.  a.  To  wrinkle.  [Oba. 

l\ riz'-xled,  a.  Corruption  of  Wriihltd.  [Spenser.] 

WROKEN,  roMtn.— See  To  Wreak.  [Obs] 

WRONG,  rong,  157  :  a.,  ad.  and  «.  Not  right; 
unfit;  unjust;  untrue  '.—ado.  Not  rightly,  amiss:—*. 
Deviation  from  right ;  error;  injury,  injustice. 

To  Wrong,  v.  a.  To  injure,  to  do  injustice  to. 

Wrong'-eT,  72,  36  :  9.  One  who  wrongs. 

Wrong'-ly,  ad.  In  a  wrong  manner. 

Wrong'-ness,  s.  Wrong  disposition.  [Dp.  Butler.} 
,-h  the  number*  refer,  precede  tbc  Dictionary. 

gcSod :  j'Co,  i.  e,jew,  55  :  a.  t,  v  &c  muir,  171. 
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Wong'- fill,  117:  a.  Injurious,  unjust. 
*Frong/-f«l-ly,  a<*.  Unjustly. 
JfrongMess,  a.  Void  of  wrong. 
fTrong/-les»-ly,  ad.  Without  wronging  any.  [Sidney .J 
JViong-head-ed,  (-hgd-Sd,  120)  a.  PervecM  in 

understanding:  Wrong'head  is  the  tame* 
WROTE.— See  To  Write. 
WROTH. — See  under  Wrath. 
WROUGHT.— See  To  Work. 
WRUNG.— See  To  Wring. 
WRY,  ry,  157  :  a.  Twisted,  wrested;  perverted. 
To  fVrs,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  writhed  and  contorted : 

— act.'  To  make  to  deviate  j  to  distort 
Jfry'-ness,  «.  State  of  being  awry  or  distorted. 
JFry'-nbck,  *.  A  distorted  neck  ;  it  is  applied  as  the 

name  of  a  bird:  Wrtfnecked,  (a.)  having  a  wry  neck. 
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X. 

X  is  popularly  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twenty-fourth:  see  W :  at  the  be- 
Kinning  of  words  it  is  pronounced  as  Z;  but  elsewhere 
U  equivalent  to  ks  or  gx,  subject  to  such  changes  as 
these  letters  are  liable  to  :  see  Prin.  154.  As  a  con- 
traction or  sign  it  is  a  Roman  numeral  for  ton :  and 
in  composition  with  t  and  other  letters  it  stands  for 
compounds  of  Christ,  as  Xtmas,  Xtian. 

XANTllOGEN,zan'-tto-j«n,  #.  The  base  of  an 
acid  procured  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  carburet 
of  sulphur  and  potash,  and  taking  its  name  from  the 
yellow  colour  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

AW- /Aide,  *.  A  compound  of  xanthogen  and  a  me- 
tal,  with  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid. 
;BEC,  ze'-bSck,  «.  A  small  three-masted  vessel 
I  in  the  Mediterranean. 
pb^IUM,  xe'-n£-um,  *.  (pi.  JTe'-nt-a.)  A  pre- 
sent given  to  a  guest  or  stranger;  or  to  a  foreign 
ambassador. 

Xz-NOD'-o-CHr,  (-k&j,  161)  87 :  #.  Hospitality  to 
strangers. 

X ERODES,  x£-ro7-ditx,  101  :  *.  Something  of  a 
drying  nature,  applied  specially  toa  dry  tumor. 

XE4d-coL-i.YR'r-i-UM,  90,  129:  #.  Ac/rycolly- 
rium  or  eye-salve. 

JVb'-ro-hY'-rum,  #.  A  drying  ointment 

XB-ROP^-or,  (*4-r6r-a-j^,  163)  f.  The  eating 
of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fast  among  the  primitive 
Christians. 

XE-ROPH'-TH^L-iir,  #.  A  dry  soreness  of  the  eyes. 

Xk-Ro'-TBS,  (-t4«,  101)  M.  A  dry  habit  of  body 

XIPHIAS,  *Tf'4-aas,  163:  s.  The  sword-fish; 
also  a  eomet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

XhPnoH/-E8,  (4tX,  101)  «.  The  sW-formed 
cartilage  or  gristle  of  the  breastbone :  also  called  the 
Xiph'-oid.  _ 

XYLOGRAPHY,  zl-lSg'-rd-f&j.  87>  163:   •• 

Wood-engraving. 
Xy-lo'-vI-A,  9.  Bitter  wood.  [liot.J 
XYSTER,  zts'-trr,  #•  A  surgeons  instrument  for 

scraping  and  shaving  bones. 
XYSTUS,  zts'-tus,  *.  A  walking  place  or  gallery. 


YE 

letter.    At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  whenever  tho 
letter  following  it  is  a  vowel,  it  now  takes  the  sound 
formerly  denoted  by  J,  and  U  a  consonant,  being  the 
6Sth  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed:   see  53:    see 
also  Principles  3,  4, 15, 1 6,  and  146. 
Y-,  k,  105  :  A  prefix  chiefly  of  participles  and  pre- 
terits, occurring  in  old  authors,  augmenting  the  sylla- 
bles with  no  other  effect  at  present  than  of  giving  a 
quaintness  suitable  for  soma  species  of  poetry. 
YACHT,  y5t,  [Dutch]  t.  A  small  ship  for  plea- 
sure, passage,  or  state. 
YAGER,  yav/-g^r,  [Ger.]    «.    A  horseman. 
YAHOO,  yi'-boo,  t.    A   word  said   to  have  been 
coined  by  Swift:  Chesterfield  uses  it  for  a  savage,  or 
one  like  a  savage. 
YAM— ySm,   #.    A  large  esculent  root  growing  in 

tropical  climates. 
YANKEE,  >ang/-kfcj,  158:  «.  Acantname  forau 
Anglo-American. imitated  from  the  Indian  mispronun- 
ciation of  the  word  English:  in  America,  ihe  inhabit- 
ants only  of  the  Eastern  states  are  called  by  this  name. 
To  YAP— yap,  t>.  n.  To  yelp,  to  bark.  [L* Estrange.] 
YARD=»yard,  33 :  *.  Inclosed  ground  adjoining  a 

house. 
Y  ARD=yard,  ».  A  measure  of  three  feet ;  a  pole  as 

for  measuring  a  yard ;  the  supports  of  sails, 
to*  Tlie  compounds  are  Yard  -arm,  (one  hair  the  yard 
supporting  a  sail ;)  Yartf-hnd,  fa  quantity  oflaitd  va- 
rying at  different  places  from  15  to  40  acres;)  Yard  - 
wand,  (a  wand  to  measure  with  ;)  &c 
YARE=yart,  o.  Ready,  dexterous,  eager.   [Obs.] 
YareMy,  ad.  Dexterously,  skilfully.  [Shaks.] 
YARN* yarn,  33  :  *.  Spun  wool;  woollen  thread; 

one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 
To  YARR=yar,  v.  n.  To  growl  or  snarl.  [Ainsw.] 
YARROW,  ySr'-ro,  129,  125:  «.  A  plant  which 

grows  on  dry  banks,  otherwise  called  MiUefutl. 
YATE=yaU,  a.  Gate.  [Spenser.] 
YA W^ytu,  *.  The  African  name  of  a  raspberry :  in 
the  plural,  a  severe  cutaneous  disease  brought  from 
Africa  into  the  West  Indies. 
To  YAW=y£w,  v,  it.  To  deviate  from  the  lino  of  her 

course,  applied  to  a  ship. 
YAWL=y&»l,  *.  A  small  ship-boat. 
To  YAWL-yM,  v.  n.  To  yell.   [Quarles,  1620.] 
To  YAW  N=y&»n,  V.  n.  To   gape,   to  oscitate;  to 

open  wide  {  to  express  desire  by  yawning. 
Yawn,  t.  An  involumiry  opening  of  the  mouth  from 

drowsiness  or  lassitude;  hiatus. 
Yawn'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Sleepy,  drowsy  :— ».  Act  of 

gaping. 
YCLAD,  l-clad',  a.  (See  Y-.)  Clad.  [Shaks.] 
y-CLBPEl/,  f>cl«ptf,  135,114,  U3)part.  (See 

Y-:  see  also  To  Clepe.)  Called,  named.  [Milton.]  ■ 
K-drat/,  part.  Dreaded.  [Spenser.] 
YEssye,  or  y£,  176  :  pron.  The  nominative  plural 
of  Thou:  it  is  never  used  but  when  the  plural  is  really 
meant,  and  generally  only  In  the  solemn  style. 
You,  yoo,  yoo,  yfc  125,   176  :  pron.  The  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  of  Thou :  it  is  very  often  used 
for  Thou  or  Thee,  but  always,  properly,  with  a  plural 
obstruction:  see  Thou:  the  first  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion occurs  only  in  case  of  emphasis;  thesccuml  and 
third,  with  various  degrrcs  of  distinctness,  are  the 
tisuai  modes.- the  more  distinct  mode  belonging  rather 
to  the  nominative  case,  the  less  distinct   to  the  ac- 
cusative. 
Your,  yo5r,yoor,yur,  176:  pron.  The  possessive  form 
of  You  when  the  thing  possessed  follows ;  otherwise  the 
possessive  is  Youas:  the  first  mode  of  pronunciation 


occurs  only  "in"  case  of  emphasis;  the  second  and 
third,  with  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  are  the  usual 
modes. 


Y  is  popularly  the  twenty-third  letter  of  Oie  alphabet, 
thoSgh  really  the  twenty-fifth:  seeW:  His  but  ano- 
ther form  of  I.  beiug  subject  to  all  the  changes  of thi* 

Tb..i8n:=U«^^mcd«of.vtniogib»tb.rcBolrr^U1«n7cfMu.d 

Comonant, :  mtsh-un,  i.  e.  minion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  Mon,  \6o  :  ftin,  166 :  Off*  166 
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YER 

Your-geir,  pron.    The  reciprocal  form  of  You  when 

used  for  Thou  01  Thee. 
Your-selve*',    143:  pron.  The  reciprocal  form   of 

You  when  strictly  used. 

YEA.  ya\j,  100 :  ad.  Yes;  correlative  to  Nay. 
To  YEAD.— See  To  Yede. 

To  YEAN=yean,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 

sheep :  hence  Yeaned,  brought  forth. 
Yean'-ling,  *.  A  young  sheep. 

YEAR=yen,  #.  The  space  in  which  the  sun  mores 

through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic :  it  is  sometimes 
improperly  used  for  the  plural  witho- '  *v-     '      ;  - 
mutation:  /«  yean,  old. 


„..         *"vi    -•»«»«•  uwrtiipiicj  u  is  sometimes 
improperly  used  for  the  plural  without  the  plural  ter- 
muiatiou:  /»  years,  old. 
Yeared,  1 14  :  a.  Containing  years.  [Disused.] 
YearMy,  a,  and  ad.  Annual : — adv.  Annually. 

YearMing,  #.  and  a.  A  .beast  a  year  old:— adj.  Be- 
ing a  year  old. 

Year'-book,  118  :  «.  One  of  the  books  of  law  re- 
ports from  Ed.  II.  to  Hen.  VII..  which  were  taken  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  published  annually. 

7b  YEARN,  yern,  131 :  v. »  and  a.  To  feel  great 
interual  uneasiness  as  from  longing,  from  tenderness, 
or  pity  .—act.  To  cause  to  yearu,  to  grieve,  to  vex. 

Yevirn'-ing,  t.  State  of  being  moved  with  pity,  ten- 
derness, or  longing  desire. 

Ywn'-ful,  117:  a.  Mournful.  [Obs.] 

YEAST=yeost,  *.  Barm  used  for  leavening  bread  ; 
froth,  spume.  *#-  The  old  spelling  und  pronunciation, 
Yest,  seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given. 

Ybst'-f,  q.  Frothy,  spumy,  foamy.  [Shaks.] 

To  YEDE=ycd«,  I  v.  n.  To  go,  to  mar  h. 
I  Yode,  y6d,  135:  /  [Spenser. J 

YELK -See  Yolk. 

To  YELL=y£l,  155  :  v.n.  and  a.  To  cry  out  with 
a  hideous  noise:— art  To  utter  with  a  yelL 


affirmation  ;  flr» 
(see  No.)  Evea 


YOU 

YES=y&,  152 :  ad.  A  term  of 
affirmative  particle  opposed  to  No 
so ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

n£ST,  YESTY.-See  Yeast. 

YE8TER=yeY-kr,   a.  That  was  next  before  (he 
present  day.  as  Tetter  sun.  I  Dry  den.] 

Ybs'-tbr-dat,  *.  and  ad.  The  day  before  the   «*» 
sent :— adv.  On  the  day  last  past 

Yes/'-tbr-n/ght',  (-nlfc,  115)  ,.aud  ad.  The  last 
night :— adv.  On  the  last  night. 

YET=y$t,   conj.    and  ad.    Nevertheleee,    notwith- 
standing, however:-**.  Beside;  still;  once  again ; 

imnerto,  sometunes  with  at  before  it. 


Yell,  s.  A  load  hideous  outcry. 

YELLOW,  yeT-lA,  125:  a.  and  i.  Being  of  a 
bright  gold-like  colour:-*.  Yellow  colour:  in  the 
plural  number,  a  disease  of  horses. 

To  Yel'-W,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  render  yellow.  [8haks,1 
—•en.  [Dyer.]  To  grow  yellow. 

Yel'-loto-uess,  *.  The  quality  of  being  yellow:  it  is 

used  by  Shakspeare  to  imply  jealousy. 
Yel'-loKi-isb,  «.  Somewhat  yellow. 
Yel'-loio-ish-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being  yellowish. 
*W  The  compounds  are  Yeriow-hoy,  (cant  name  for  a 

guinea  or  other  gold  coin ;)   Ye?lowfe"ver,  (a  mali«- 

uant   disease ;)    Yet'low-goldf,  U  flower;)   Yet'bw- 

ham  mer,  (a  bird ;)  Sec. 

To  YELP=vglp,  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound 
after  his  prey. 

YEOMAN,  yo'-man,  108 :  t.  a  man  of  common 
rank  who  by  any  circumstance  of  employment  or  pos- 
sessions comes  next  in  degree  below  a  gentleman; 
hence  a  man  of  small  estate  in  land ;  an  upper  servaut 
in  a  nobleman's  family ;  a  ceremonious  title  given  to 
soldiers  as  for  their  manly  bearing;  at  preseut,  an 
officer  of  the  king's  household  ;  a  special  title  of  cer- 
tain inferior  military  attendants,  who  are  called  Yco- 
nen  of  the  guard. 

Yca'-mou-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  yeoman. 

YcV-man-ry,  *.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen. 

To   YERK-yerk,  35 :  p.  a.  and  ».  To  jerk;  to 

lash :— neu.  [B.  and  Fl.]  To  move  as  with  jerks. 
Yerk,  *.  A  jerk,  a  quick  motion. 
To  YERN.— See  To  Yearn. 


YEVEN«yeV-vo.  Used  for  Given,  by  Rp„ 
YEW«y®   U0  :  *.  A  tree  of  tough  nui  ^  fo, 

yJrdsl  *      ^  «**•»*  custom  mueh  planted  in  church 
Yew'-en,  a.  Made  of  yew. 
YEX,   y^cks,  188:  t.  (Also  called  Yux.)  The   hw- 

cup :  heuce  To  Yet,  to  have  the  hiccup.  [1SW.] 
YFERE,  k-feit',  ad.  Together.  [Spenser.] 

rv*£EJ:D'  y5dd'  103 :  »• *  *nd  «.  (  Fo«,  for 
Yielded,  i.  quiteobs.)  To  produce;  to  render;  toUbtsT- 
to  resign,  to  surrender;  tocooeede;  to  grant ;  Veaiu 

i/".^*        **Ve  UP;  lo  8ubm»t !  to  give  sray  or  place. 

Yield'-eT,  #.  One  who  yields.  ^^ 

Yfeld'-tng,  a.  and  t.  Flexible,  n^v^^^ij,,.  .__. 
Act  of  producing ;  submission.  '^^ 

Yi>jd'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  compliance. 

Vttfid  -mg-nesa,  ».  Disposition  to  yield.  [Patoy.] 

Y*Vld'-auce,  *.  a  yieldiug.  [Bp.  HalLJ 

YOKE=yok«,  #.  The  wooden  bandage  placed  on  the 
neck,  of  draught  oxen  to  unite  tbimY  amark  of  »» 
yitude  or  slavery ;  a  chain,  a  bond ;  a  -  -  *^* 

»n  which  senM  it  is  used  in  the  pluil  wiul  t be  JsssssW 
lar  termination.  I^^V 

^1^'  V'  °:  T°  V*.**0**  °n  J  to  couple;  ^T 

^  ;-.to  restrain:  M"ton  nses  Fo*t.«  (fhe  partfcT 

pie)  with  a  neuter  sense.  y  v        I*™*8* 

*^  1TJ,e» ^P^nds  are  YokeT-mat*  or  FcsV/eWess- 
YoW-elm  (a  tree)  is  probably  no  reUtion         7 

YOLD.— See  To  Yield.  [Speneer.] 

YOLK,  yok.,  116,  139:  ,.  (The  old  form  M 
appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use.)  The  yellow  nart  of 

VON=yon,a.  Yon,  or  Yonder. 

Yon'-der,  <i.  Being  at  a  distance  within  view  :  Ymd 
is  the  same,  but  out  of  use. 

YON  D-ySud,  a.  Mad.  furious :  it  may  be  alHed  lo 
the  previous  words  with  the  sense  of  having  the  mind 
at  a  distance  or  alienated.  [Spenser  J  • 

YOC. — See  under  Ye. 

YOUNG,  yung,  120:  a.  and  *.  Beingin  the  fcst 
l«rt  of  life,  as  opposed  to  old  ;  it  is  also  lm»«S 
to  vegetable  life;  i^ut.  ^i^^JS^ 
of  animals  collectively.  w»priag 

Yowng'-ish,  72  :  a.  Somewhat  young. 

Y^-^r, /yfingW)    1158,77:  The  com,*. 

YMf  A"^  Y<Wthft,,'  CGow:^'- 
Yoi/ngMing,  *.  Any  creature  in  the  flrst  part  of  life 
YowngM, ,.  Youth.  [Spenser.] 
Ywng'-stf  r,  *.  A  young  person  in  contempt. 
Yoi/ng'-krr,  158:  #.  A  youngster. 


The  .chem..  «,iir*.  ,Bd  the  prinrtpls,  lo  whUd.  tb.  aumber.  rrter,  pmed.  u»  Dloti«M« 

'«*^'-wn,  chSp'-mau:  pi-pi-:  ,itti  ^  t  m  ,  ft ^  „ ^^  ^  ^ 


ZEN 


YOUR,  YOURS,  YOURSELF,  &c— See  with 

Ye. 

YO  UT  H .  yoo&,  125  :  s.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to 
childhood  and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from 
fourteen  to  twenty -eight;  a  young  man ;  young  people 
collectively. 

Yofcf  A'-ly,  a.  Young.  [Obs.]  In  the  Spectator  we 
tind  Youthier  as  from  Youthy. 

Youih'-M,  117:  a.  Young;  suitable  to  the  first  part 
of  lifu;  vigorous  as  in  youih. 

Youth!-{u\-\y,  aa.  In  a  youthful  manner. 

YowM'-hood,  118:  *.  State  of  youth.  [Cheyne.] 

YPiGHT,£-p7te',  115:  part.  (See  Y-.)  Fixed  aa 
by  pitching.  [Spenser.] 

YTTR1A,  Itf-tre-^,*.  One  of  the  earths,  (named  from 
YtUrby, a  quarry  in  Sweden,) having  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder,  with  no  taste  or  smell :  it  com- 
bines with  acids  and  forms  salts. 

Ytf-tri-oia,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  yttria. 

Yt'-tri-um,  *.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria. 

YULE=yule,  *.  The  name  of  either  of  the  two 
great  feasts  of  the  year  In  ancient  rimes,  Lammas-tide 
and  Christmas,  but  used  mostly  with  reference  to  the 
latter. 

YUX.— SeeYex. 


V 


Z  is  popularly  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

though  really  the  twenty-sixth  :    see  W  :    its  sound  is 

the  60th  element  of   the  schemes  prefixed.     As  an 

abbreviation  or  sign,  it  sometimes  stands  tor  2,000.   ZZ 

was  a  sign  or  character  used  foi  myrrh. 
ZACCHO,  zac'-k6,  161  :  *.    The  lowest  port  of  the 
ilestalofacolumu. 

.  FRE,  z&f'-fur,  159 :  *.   The  residuum  of  cobalt 
er  the  volatile  matters  have  been  expelled  by  cal- 
cination. 
ZANY,  za'-n^,  *.  A  merry-andrew.  a  buffoon. 
To  Za'-ny,  v.  a.  To  mimic.  [B.  and  Fl.] 
ZARN1CII.   zar'-ntck,  161:    #.    The  name  of  a 

genus  of  fossils  that  burn  with  a  whitish  flame  and 

a  smell  like  garlic. 
ZEA=ze'-d,  #.  The  generic  name  of  maize. 
Ze'-t'ne,  105  :  s.    A  yellow  substance  approaching  in 

its  nature  to  gluten,  obtained  from  maixe. 
ZEAL— zeal,  *.     Passionate  ardour  in  some  pursuit, 

or  in  support  of  some  cause. 
ZkaiJ-ov*,  (*e*l'-us,  136,  120)  a.    Having  xeal. 
ZeYil'-ot/s-ly,  ad.  In  a  zealous  manner. 
Z<Ml'-0t/8-nes3,  *.  Zeal. 
Zeal'-ot,  18  :  *.    One  carried  away  by  zeal,  generally 

used  in  dispraise. 
Zeul'-ot-ry,  #.  Behaviour  of  a  zealot.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
Z«il-of-i-cal,  a.  Perniciously  zealous.   [Strype.] 
ZEBRA—  ZcMjrtl,   *.      An  African    animal  like  an 

ass.  but  beautifully  striped. 
ZEBU=ze'-b&,   *.     A  small  East  Indian  bison  or 

sort  of  ox.  with  a  hump  on  his  shoulders. 
ZECHINjieMtfn,  161:  *.  A  sequin. 
ZED=»z£d,  *.  The  name  of  the  letter  Z. 
ZEDOARY,   z8d'-o-5r-ety   s.    A  medicinal  root 

growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
ZEINE.— See  under  Zea. 
ZEND=»z«nd,   *.     The  language  of  the  Magi  and 

ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia. 
Zend'-*J-vest/La,  ••    'rhe  wcred  book  of  the  modern 

fire-worshippers,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster. 
ZEN  lTH=zeV-itt,  *.    The  point  overhead  opposite 

to  the  nadir. 

The  sigv  =  to  used  after  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 

Consonants :  mtah-tin,  •".  e.  mission,  165 :  vish-un,  U  e,  vision,  165 :  tftfn,  166  :  thSn,  166. 
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ZEOLlTE^ze'-o-lite,  s.  The  generic  name  of  mi- 
nerals that  appear  to  froth  or  boil  under  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe. 

Ze'-o-lit"-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  zeolite. 

Ze'-o-lif'-i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ZEPHYR,  zeT-er,  163  :  s.  Strictly,  the  west  wind; 
poetically,  any  mild  soft  wind :  the  full  Latin  name 
which  Milton  uses  is  Zeph'yrus. 

ZERO=rzert'-A,  s.  Cipher  or  0;  hence,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  scale,  especially  of  a  thermometer : 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which 
mercury  stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  common  salt ;  that  of  Reaumur  is  fixed  at 
freezing-point,  or  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahreuheit 

ZE9T=z$st,  «.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel 
nsed  to  give  flavour  to  liquor ;  hence,  a  taste  added 
for  a  relish ;  a  relish  i—To  Zest,  to  give  a  relish  to. 

ZETETIC=ze-teY-Tck,  a.  That  seeks,  that  pro- 
ceeds by  inquiry,  as  the  Zetetic  method  in  mathe- 
matics :  the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  were  called  ZeUHcs, 
or  seekers. 
ZEUGMA^ZUgW-nki,  110:  *.  An  understood 
junction  of  words  which  ore  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  construction,  hy  which  a  verb,  adjective,  or 
other  part  of  speech  agreeing  grammatically  wilh  one, 
is  referred  by  the  sense  to  the  other,  whether  gram- 
matically correspondent  or  not;  as  "Here  was  her 
chariot,  here  her  weapons,"  where  the  verb  agreeing 
with  churiot  is  referred  by  zeugma  to  the  substantive 
weapons. 
ZlG-ZAG^ziie'-z&g,  s.  and  a.  A  line  moving  in 
and  out  with  sharp  angles : — adj.  Having  short  turns. 
To  Zig'-xag,  v.  a.  To  form  into  sharp  turns. 
ZlMOME=zi'-mAme,  ».  A  constituent  of  the  gluten 

of  wheat  and  of  other  vegetable  productions. 
ZINC,  zTngk,  158  :  «.  A  metal  of  a  brilliant  white 

colour  with  a  shade  of  blue. 
Zinc'-ky,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  like  zinc. 
ZlRCON=zer/-con,  18  :  *.  A  mineral  of  the  gem 

order  found  at  Ceylon. 
Zir-co'-Di-a,  90  :  s.   An  earth  obtained  from  zircon. 
Zir-co'-ni-um,  *.  The  metallic  base  of  zirconia. 
Zir'-co-nite,  s.   A  variety  of  zircon. 
ZOCLE,  z5c'-kl,  101  :  s.  A  small  pedestal  to  sup- 
port a  bust  or  statue ;  also  called  a  Zotfcolo. 
ZODIAC,   Zo'-de-&ck,    *.   A    great    cirele  of  the 
heavens  extending  in  breadth  10°  on  each  si>ie  of  the 
ecliptic,   and  comprehending    all  the  constellations 
through  which  the  sun  passes:  it  is  used  by  Milton 
for  a  girdle. 
Zo-di'-a-col,  84  :  a.  Relating  to  tho  zodiac. 
ZONE=zon*,  s.  A  girdle  ;  hence,  a  division  of  the 
earth,  as  the  torrid  zone,  the  two  temperate,  and  the 
two  frigid  zones;  circuit,  circumference. 
Zoned,  114  :  a.  Wearing  a  zone. 
Zo'-nar,  s.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and  Jews 
of  the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them 
from  Mahometans. 
ZOOGRAPIIY,  zo-6V-r<3-f&j,  87,  163:    s.  A 

description  of  animals;  zoology. 
Zo-og/-ra-t>Aer,  s.  A  zoologist. 
Zo'-o-i.iTR,  S.  The  fossil  remains  of  a  petrified  animal. 
Zo-Ol'-O-gF,    87  :     *.     Tho   natural  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  with  a  less  extensive  meaning,  the 
natural  history  of  quadrupeds,  and  so  distinguished 
from  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Entomology,  &c.,  which 
in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  word  are  subdivisions  of 
Zoology. 
Zo-ol'-o-cist,  s.  Oue  versed  in  zoology. 
Zo'-O-lpjr-i-Cfll,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoology. 
Zo'-O-loy-t-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  zoology. 
Zo-on'-ic,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  obtained 
from  animal  substances. 


ZUF 


ZYG 


Zoon'-O-MV,  «.  The  laws  of  animal  life. 

Zo'-o-Pfloa^-ic,  (-for'-tck,  88)  a.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied lo  a  column  supporting  the  statue  of  an  animal. 

Zo-o/zA'-o-rus,  *.  An  ornament  bearing  animola,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  friete.  [Archit] 

Z(/-o-PHYT*,  (-ftte,  163)  $.  A  body  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  both  of  an  animal  aud  a  ve- 
getable. 

Zo'-o-/>Ay-tol"-0-gy,  «•  Natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

Zo-ot'-o-M r,  «.  The  anatomy  of  brute  animals; 
comparative  anatomy. 

Zo-ot -o-mist,  «.  Ooe  skilled  in  zootomy. 

ZOUNDS,  zowndz,  143:  intcrj.  a  contraction 
of  M  Qixfs  tcounrit,"  used  originally  as  an  onih ;  it  now 
expresses  anger  or  wonder. 

ZUFOLO,  zo6r-A-li,  [Ital.J  $.  A  litUe  flute  or 
flageolet  used  to  teach  singing-birds. 


ZUMICa.zu'-mick,  a.  An  epithet  of  aa  acid  kc 
cured  from  many  atceteent  vegetable  substances. 

Zu'-mate,  $.  A  compound  of  xumie  add  and  a  sali- 
fiable base. 

ZY-M0i/-O-ar,  «.  The  doctrine  of  fennentetioa. 

<8T*  This  word,  by  having  y  in  the  first  syllabi*  whrrr 
the  previous  words  have  a,  correctly  follows  the  or* 
dinary  mode  of  transferring  Greek  into  Latin  ortho- 
graphy, and  thence  into  English. 

Zjr-mo-8im/'-e-ter,  «.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
tbe  degree  of  fermentation. 

ZYGOMATIC,  zt'-gi-mat"-Tck,  83 :  «.  (Cce> 
pare  Zeugma.)  An  epithat  of  that  which  belongs  to 
or  resembles  a  yoke,  as  the  zygomatic  processes  in 
anntomy. 

Zy'-go-dac"-ty-lous,  120 :  a.  Having  the  toes 
yoked,  or  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  tbe 
parrot 


Tbe  ichemes  tutire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  tho  numbtro  rWer,  pnce4*  the  Dictionary. 

Vowel* :  gaU'-waAj :  chap'-man :  pi-pi! :  )aS» :  g$6d :  J55,  i.  c.jew,  55 :  a,  e,  x,  &c  m*tet  171. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


on  rat 
PRONUNCIATION    OF   GREEK,    LATIN,    AND    SCRIPTURE    NAMES. 


Obs.  1.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  names 
adopted  or  made  use  of  in  modern  speech, 
necessarily  acquire,  in  sound  and  rhythm,  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  language  which 
receives  them;  and  we  feel  the  less  scruple  in 
pronouncing  with  English  sounds  the  written 
words  of  those  ancient  languages,  because 
their  original  pronunciation  has  lone  been 
lost.  The  first  rule  therefore  is,  when  the  seat 
of  accent  and  the  syllabication  are  determined 
on,  to  pronounce  each  *y liable  according  to  the  usual' 
potters  of  the  letters  in  English  as  indicated  in 
the  schemes  which  precede  the  principles  at  the 
beginning  of  ths  work.  Admitting  this  rule, 
the  question  nevertheless  occurs,  whether  those 
other  tendencies  of  English  pronunciation, 
which,  with  regard  to  our  own  language,  so 
frequently  and  so  materially  interfere  with  the 
general  rules  on  which  the  schemes  are 
founded, — tendencies  which  required  so  long 
a  development  under  the  name  of  principles, — 
pettier  these  are  to  have  the  same  influence 
a^P  effect  in  modifying  the  geneial  rule  or 
determining  the  manner  of  applying  it.  That 
these  tendencies  do  frequently  influence  our 
syllabication  of  classical  words,  is  shown  by 
some  remarks  contained  in  Prin.  94 :— that  the 
pronunciation  of  many  ancient  names  which 
frequently  occur  is  fixed  by  those  tendencies, 
may  be  evinced  by  such  examples  as  Ca'-to, 
Nr-rot  Mi' -das,  So* -Ion,  Nu!-ma;  Af-rica, 
Peripalet'-ici,  which,  but  for  the  tendency 
pointed  out  by  Prin.  92,  would,  perhaps,  have 
l»een  divided  and  pronounced  Cfl/'-o,  Nir'-o, 
Mid' -us,  SM'-on,  Nutn'-a ;  A'-frica,  Peri- 
patc'-tici :  so  Nuf-mitor,  but  for  the  exception 
with  regard  to  u  noted  in  the  same  Prin., 
would  perhaps  have  been  pronounced  Niim'~ 
itor ;  Oa'-btiy  Cimmef"rti,  Liguf-ria,  but  for  the 
tendency  stated  at  Prin.  95,  might  have  been 
divided  into  Gtib'-ii)  Cimmc'r,'ii,Ligiirr~ia;  and 
SiV-w*,  but  for  the  exception  with  regard  to 
i,  might  have  been  ST-rius.  Again,  but  for 
the  tendencies  alluded  to  at  Prins.  120  and  92, 
the  diphthongs  in  Uadf-alus,  ASs'-chy/us,  would 
always  have  been  sounded  2;  and  but  for  the 
tendency  explained  at  Prin.  147,  we  never 
should  have  heard  Phcf-ci-on,  Pon'-ti-us,  Mat- 
«-a,  Ca-du'-ce-us,  &c ,  pronounced  as  if  written 
Pho'-shi-on,  Pon'-sheus,  &c  It  is  Walker's 
principle  and  practice,  that  these  tendencies, 
having  been  allowed  to  operate  thus  far, 
ought  to  be  followed  as  rules  or  laws  in  all 
correspondent  cases;  a  mode  of  thinking 
which  is  not  likely  to  find  many  advocates 
at  the  present  day,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 
few  persons  beside  himself  have  ever  enter- 
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tained   in  theory,   though  their  practice  has 
unwarily  conformed  to  it. 

Obi.  2.  In  adhering,  therefore,  generally  to 
Walker's  syllabication  in  the  following  Key,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  we  yield  to  his  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  it  appears  a  general  practice, 
without  recognising  the  validity  of  his  prin* 
ciple  further  than  that  general  practice  is 
deemed  to  extend.  Hence,  some  words  are 
found  (not  a  great  many)  which  are  not 
divided  into  syllables  exactly  as  Walker  has, 
or  would  have  divided  them. 

Obs.  3.  So  likewise  in  adopting  the  usual 
mode  of  sounding  ci,  si,  ti,  ce,  &c,  when  without 
accent  before  a  vowel  iu  the  next  syllable,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  we  yield  to  a  practice 
which  has  become  general,  without  admitting 
its  propriety ;  and  as  the  change  in  the  sound 
of  the  consonant  seems  to  be  a  corruption  even 
in  our  own  language,  a  stand  against  it  is  at- 
tempted in  a  few  instances,  where  the  capital 
letters  ci,  si,  &c,  which  indicate  the  cor- 
rupted sound,  are  not  used. 

Obs.  4.  Two  of  the  tendencies  which  inter- 
fere with  the  general  rule  must  however  be 
allowed  their  effect,  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  pronouncing  words  purely  English.  The 
general  principle  of  the  scheme  is,  that  vowel- 
letters  have  the  same  quality  of  sound  when 
unaccented  as  when  accented ;  and  this  is  to  be 
understood  when  no  indication  to  the  contrary 
appears.  With  regard  to  a,  however,  and 
also  with  regard  to  i  or  its  equivalent  y, 
this  general  principle  yields,  though  not  quite 
so  prevalently  as  in  English  words,  to  the 
tendency  which  gives  to  unaccented  a  the  sound 
&  instead  of  a,  (Prin.  98 ;)  and  to  unaccented  i, 
or  y,  the  sound  e  instead  of  T,  (Prin.  105.) 
These  deviations  from  the  general  rule  are 
signified  throughout  the  Key  by  an  Italic  cha- 
racter for  the  a,  »,  ory;  in  the  absence  of 
which  indication,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  letter  retains  its  pure  sound, — namely,  A  or  T. 
Obs.  5.  It  sometimes  happens,  after  the  t  or 
y  has  yielded  to  the  change  of  sound  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  observation,  that,  in  the 
transition  to  the  following  vowel,  the  sound  e 
acquires  something  of  the  nature  of  a  conso- 
nant, as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  pronouncing 
Acha'-r-o,  Pompe'-j-us,  which  in  fluent  utterance 
are  pronounced  Acha'-ya,  Pompe'-yua ;  (Prin. 
146.)  A  note  referring  to  the  present  observa- 
tion accompanies  words  in  which  this  effect 
may  allowably  take  place. 

Obs.  6.  The  diphthongs  proper  or  improper, 
as  they  are  called,  are  to  receive  their  most  usual 


OBSERVATIONS. 


sounds :  thus  a?  and  «,  which  are  found  only  in 
classical  words,  are  sounded  e,  (Prin.  103,) 
eicept  in  some  instances  alluded  to  in  Obs.  1, 
in  which  the  vowel  is  customarily  shortened  ; 
ai  when  it  does  not  suffer  diaeresis  is  to  be 
sounded  a,*  ^Prin.  100 ;)  au  is  sounded  i«, 
(Prin.  123 ;)  eu  and  w  (the  latter  scarcely 
occurs)  are  sounded  u,  ( Prin .  1 10;)  ot  is  sounded 
as  in  toil,  boy,  (Prin.  29.)  There  is  only  one  of 
the  digraphs — namely,  ei— that  does  not  take 
its  most  usual  sound ;  for  the  usual  sound  of 
ei  in  the  majority  of  English  words  is  e,  (Prin. 
103,)  bqt  in  classical  names  it  is  sounded  T. 

Obs.  7.  C  and  g  before  e,  (and  conse- 
quently «r,  «,)  i,  and  y,  must,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  have  their  soft  sounds,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  indicate  by  any  particular 
mark  when  the  letters  come  together;  but 
when  the  consonant,  by  the  syllabication, 
happens  to  be  separated  from  the  vowel,  the 
•oft  sound  of  the  cordis  signified  by  the  Italic 
character:  on  the  other  hand,  when  g,  not- 
withstanding its  position  before  e,  i,  or  y,  is 
pronounced  hard,  as  is  customary  in  some 
Hebrew  and  Greek  names,  it  is  printed  in  a 
small  capita),  or  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
in  a  larger  capital  than  usual. 

Obs.  8.    Ch    in    Greek    words    is    always 

sounded  i,(Prin.  161,)  and  in  Scripture  names 

also,  though  not  without  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Such  is  the  sound  it  must  receive  wherever  the 

letters  are  in  the  ordinary  character ;  but  being 

printed  in  small  capitals,  or  in  larger  capitals 

than  usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the 

sound  is  to  be  that  of  the  English  ch  as  in 

chair,  each.    As  to  ph,  it  is  to  have  the  same 

sound  in  proper  names  as  in  all  other  adopted 

words  from  the  ancient  languages, — namely,/, 

(  (Prin.  163.)  Other  combinations  of  initial  con- 

V  sonants  which  are  foreign  to  the  nature  and 

,  habits  of  our  language,  drop  the  sound  of  their 

•  first  letter?;  as  Cn,  Ctt  Gn,Mn,  Pn,  Ps,  Pi,  Phth, 

Tm.    (Prin.  144.) 

Obs.  9.  What  is  chiefly  attended  to  and 
chiefly  sought  after  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  names,  is  the  seat 
of  the  accent.  This  (with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions in  Scripture  names)  is  always  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one,  or  the  last  but  two.  As  to 
Latin,  the  law  is,  that  if  by  the  usage  of  the 
ancient  poets  the  penultimate  is  long,  it  is  to 
have  the  accent;  but  if  short,  then  the  accent 
goes  to  the  previous  syllable.  With  regard 
to  Greek,  the  law  is  originally  something  diffe- 
rent,  but  in  our  modern    pronunciation   of 


Greek  we    follow    the   Latin    rule.       As   to 
Hebrew,  the    original    seat    of  accent  is  is 
almost  every  word  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy,  to  escape    from    which    the   usual 
course  is  to    receive  the  words  through  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  and   so   to   accent 
them  as  Greek  words  by  the  Latin  law.    Such 
are  the  general  principles  by  which  the  place  of 
the   accent   in  Greek,   Latin,    and  Scripture 
names  is  determined.     But  in  bringing  them 
to  bear  on  particular  instances,  the  greatest 
difficulties  frequently  occur.   In  the  first  place, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  even  in  Greek  and 
Latin  names ;  because  the  word  occurs  per- 
haps only  in  the  prose-writers,  or  belongs,  as  it 
does  in  many  instances,  to  the    bastard  or 
monkish   Latin  of  the  middle  ages;    while, 
with    regard    to   Scripture   names,  there  is, 
as  above  stated,  scarcely  any  guide  but  the 
Septuagint,  and  even  this  affords  no  clew  to  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  if  it  happens  not 
to  be  a  diphthong,  nor  an  e  nor  an  ©,  nor  a 
vowel  before  two  consonants.  Added  to  all  this, 
the  poets  themselves  do  not  always  agree;  and 
the  same  word  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek 
through  the  Latin,  or  directly  from  the  Greek. 
sometimes  has  a  different  accentuation.    (See 
Prin.  86.)  To  mark  the  seat  of  accent  in  every 
instance,  in  a  manner  to  preclude  all  doubt  or" 
difference  of  opinion,  is  therefore  impossible  -v 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  the  support  of  good 
authorities   when  they  can  be  found,  and  to 
abide  by  reputable  custom  when  they  cannot 
The  greatest  industry,  considerable  reseat 
and  much  acquired  tact  as  regards  cufrffia. 
seem  to  have  been  employed   by  Walker  ia 
making  up  his  mind  in  doubtful  cases ;   and 
the  accentuation  which  he  adopts  is  followed 
with  very  few  exceptions  in  the  ensuing  pages 
Obs.  10.    Only  one  more  remark  needs  b.- 
made:     whatever  was   the    nature    or    the 
manner  of  ancient  accent,  in    bringing  the 
words  which  were  subject  to  it  into  the  texture 
of  English  speech,  its  nature  or  manner  must 
become  English.   (See  Prin.  174,)     And  as,  io 
our  own  language,  when  a  word  is  of  some 
length,  we  assist  the  principal  by  a  secondary 
accent  or  accents,  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  names,  the  same  practice  prevails. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  Key,  whenever 
the  rhythm  requires  a    secondary   acceut  to 
assist    the    principal,    the   seat  of  both    is 
marked, — that  of  the  secondary  accent  by  the 
single  stroke  (/),  that  of  the  principal  accent 
by  the  double  stroke  (")• 


*  In  llebrsw  words  some  speakers  chooM  to  give  ai  tho  diphthongal  pronunciation  kk ;  but  the  pnetfcae  u 
far  from  being  common  or  established. 
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A   KEY 


TO  THK 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SCRIPIURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


*,*  In  Walker's  Key  there  are  two  vocabularies,  one  for  the  Greek  anil  Latin,  the  other  for  the  Scripture  names. 
As  there  appears  to  be  no  utility  and  some  inconvenience  in  this  difision,  the  two  vocabularies  are  here  blended. 


AB 


AB 


AC 


AC 


AC 


At  a,  or  ah^h  : 

i  or  y=h :  e*=hu : 

ch=k  :  ci,  si,  n, « 

&c.=she :  (")  the  priucipal  accent. 

A'-aAah 

A-bY-a.  or  4-bY-ah 

Ab-se'-us 

yf-ces'-tf-um  ■ 

Ac*i-de"-nus  7 

A'-a  ron=Aa' ron 

A'-b»-al"-bon 

Ab-sl'-mtt-vus 

.  /-ces'-to-do"-rus 

AciY-i-a 

A»> 

^-bi'-a-saph 

Ab-sin'-thi-i 

AcVs-tor"-i-d*«  7 

Ac/i-H^"e-n«  7 
^-cil'-i-us 

A'-ba  and  Afb» 

i4  bi'-a-thar 

Al/  so-rus 

A-tx'-xet 

Ab'-a-a« 

A'-bib 

Ab-syt/-tos 

A'-chab 

^-cil'-la 

Ab'-a-ba 

A-bi'-dah 

Ab-syr'-tus 

Ach'-a-by^'-tos 

A'-ci-na 

Ab'-a- ce"ne 

Ab'-i-dan 

^-bu'-bus 

A'-chad 

Ac*in-dy*-nus7 

Ab'-a-  cue  • 

A'-W-el 

Ab'-u-H"-t« 

^-chee'-a 

Ai/i-pho  7 

Ab'-a-doA 

A'-bt'-e"-*er 

Al/-y-de"-ni 

W-cha^-i 

A'-cis 

^-bad'-dou 

A'-bi-ex"-rite  (c) 

Ab'-y-de"-nas 

y<-chap'-i'-um 

Ac'i-tho  7 

Ab'^di"-as 

AV-f-gail 
Ab'-i-ha"-ll 

Ahf-tVi 

^-cha»'-m.  -dm 

Ac'-mon 

Ab'-o-grt 

A-by'-dm 

Ach'-8B-me"-m'-a 

Ac-mon'-/-dV# 

,4  ba<-tha 

^-bi'-hu 

A-by*-i\i\» 

Ach'-a>men"-i-df# 

A-cats'-tet 

A'-bnl 

^-bi'-hud 

AV-y-Vi 

A-chttf-wi 

A-ctZ-nm 

Ab'-a-lus 

A'-b/i 

Ab'-y-lon 

A-ctui'-i-a  3 

A-con'-tcs 

^•ba'-na,  fa  place.) 
AW  a  no,  (a  river.) 

A-hY-^ah 
A-bV').\u\ 

Ab'-')s-sr"-ni 

yf-cha'-i  cus 

A~con'-u?\u 

Ab'-ys-sin"-«-<i 

A'-chan 

A-con'-Ti-us 

^•ban'-tcr* 

AbM-la.(a  mountain.) 

Ac'-a-caT-lis 

A'-char 

^-con'-to-bu"-lus 

^-bao'-Ti-as 

A-bY-la,  (n  town.) 

Ac'-<i-ce"-si-um  (6) 

Ach'-a-ra 

^-co'-ris 

At/-an-ti"-a-d«t 

Ab'-i-le"-ne 

W-ca'-ci-us 

Ach'-a-ren"-a« 

A'-cra 

^-bait'-ti  das 

^-bira'-a-vl  * 

Ac'-a-de"-mt-a  (rf) 

^-char'-nsB 

Ac'-ra-dF'-na 

.^-ban'-tis 

W-bim'-e-lech 

Ac'-a-de"-rat-ci  (d) 

i4-cha'-te» 

A'-cr» 

Al>' ar-ba".re-a 

^•bin'-a-dab 

Ac'-a-de"-rous  (d) 

A'-chat 

^-crsB'-« 

Ab'-«-ri 

^-bin'-o-aqj 

Ac/-rt-lan/,-drus 

Ach'-bor 

A-crmpW-ui-a 

Ab'-a- rim 

^-bi'-ram 

A-c*Y-\e 

Ach'-e-do"-rns 

A' cra-Ral-li"-djB 

^-bar'-i-mon 

yl-bi'-rom 

Ac/-a-mar"-chis 

Ach'-e-lo'^i'-dw 

A'-cra-jras 

Ab*-o-ris 

/l-bis'-a-i  (a)  * 

Ac'-a-mas 

A  ch'-e-lo"-ri -mn 

^-cra'-tus  (e") 
A'-cra-tus  (/) 

Ab'a-ron 

A-bW-a-res 

/f  camp'-sis 

Ach,-e-lo"-us 

w4-ba'-rus 

A-bin'-a-ria 

A-cRu'-lha  ('0 

A-cher'-dus 

A'-crt-as 

Ab/.a« 

At/i-so'-i 

/l-can'-thus  (d) 

A-cher'-i-tni 

A'-c  n*-doph"-a-gi 

Aba   M 

Ab*-e'-shag 

Ac'-a-ra 

Ach'-e-ron 

yf-cri'-on 

Ab'-fl-«"-tis 

/4-bish'-a-i  4 

A-ak'-ri-a' 

Ach'-e-ron"-Ti-a 

/#-cris'-i-o"-ne  (a) 

Ab'-aa-se"-na 

W  bish'  a-har 

Ac*-ar-na"-m-<» 

Ach'-e-nr"-si-a  (6) 

•/f-cris'-t-o-nV-is  (a) 

Ab'-as-s«'"ni 

A-bh\\'-a-lom 

/f-cai'-nas 

Ach'-e-ru"-»i-as  (6) 

-«4-cris'-t-o-n«"-un  (o) 

W-bas'-sus 

A-bihh'-u.-a 

Ac'wi-ron 

A  che'-tus 

^4-cris'-i-o-ni"a-d#*(a) 

Ab'-a-to* 

Ab'-f-shur 

^-cas'-ta 

A'-ch'-ach  -a-rus 

^-cris'-f-us  (a)  8 

AUMhi  (d) 

Ab'-t'-son"-t<f* 

^-cas'-tus 

^-chii'-las 

yl-cri'-tas 

Ab'-da 

Ah'-«*-sum 

Ac'-a-tan 

^-chir-le-us 

A'-cro-a"-thon 

Ab'-da-lon"-<-mns 

AbM-tal 

Ac'-n-thau"-tus 

Ach'-il-le"-a 

/4-cro/-,e-raa//-ni-um  7 

Ab-de'-ra 

Ab'-t'-tub 

AtZ-cad 

^4-chir-lei-en//-M*  fl 

y4-croc*-o-rin"-th  us 

Ab-de'-ri-a 

AbV-ud 

Ac'-ca-ron 

Ach'-il-le'Ms 

A'-cron 

Ab'-de-ri"-t« 

Ab-lo'-tet 

Ac'-cho 

A-chiY-les 

A'-cro-pa"-tos 
y<crop,-o-lis 

Ab-de'-rus 

Ab'-ner 

Ac*-oi-a 

Ach'-il-le"-am 

Ab'-di 

.4-bo'-bri-ca 

Ac'-ci-la 

A'-chim 

A'-cro-t« 

Ab-di'-as 

A-bo'-bus 

Ac'-ci-us 

yl-chim'-e-Iech 

^-crot'-a-tus 

AbMi-el 

^-bce*-crf-tus 

Ac'-cos 

A'-chi-or 

^•cro'-tho-os 

Ab'-don 

Al/-o-la"-ni 

Ac'-cos 

^-chi'-rnm 

Ac'-ta 

^4-be'-«  tsa 

A-bo'Aixs 

Ac'cu-a 

A'-chish 

Ac-lss'-a 

yf-bed'-ne-go 

AI>-on'-;-tei"-clios  • 

A'-ce 

Ach'-i-tob,  or  Ach'- 

Ac-tB9'-OU 

A'-bel 

Ab'-o-ra"  ca 

Ac'e-drciT 

i-tub 

Ar-tas'-ns 

A  '•  bel  Beth-ma'-o-caA 

Ab'-o-ri^"i-n«i  7 

Ac'e-la7 

i<-chii'-o-phel 

Ac*  te 

A'- bel  Ma"-im 

/i-bor'-ras 

A-eeY-da-ma 

^-chr*-Ti 

Ac'-n-a 

A'-bel  Me-ho"-lalh 

Ab'-ra-da"-t« 

Ac'e-ra"-tus  7 

Ach  -la-dsa"  us 

Ac'-tis 

A'-bel  Mis"-ra-im(a) 

A'-bram 

w^-cer'-bas 

Ach'-me-tha 

Ac-iW-a-ne* 

A'-bel  Shif'-tim 

A'-bra-hnm 

Ac'e-rr-nrt  7 

Ach'-o-la"-i 

Ac'-n-um 

AbeYAa 

^-bren'-Ti-us 

./i-cer'-riB 

Ach'-o-lo"-e 

Ac'-ti-os 

Ab'-ei-H"-nu» 

vi-broc'-o-mas 

Ac'er-secw-o-m4»  7 

A'-chor 

Ac' -tor 

A'-bt-a 

Ab-rod'-i'-as"-tuj 

A'-cet 

Acb'-ra-dr"-na 

Ae-tor*4-d^ 

^-ben'-da 

.i4-bro'-ni-us 

^-ce'-M-fl  (6) 
Ae/e-si"-ne*  * 

Aoh'-irt 

Ac'-to-cls    - 

Ab'-e-san 

^-bron/~y-cos 

Ach'-saph 

i4-cu'-a 

Ab'-e-sar 

Ab'-ro-to 

Ac'e-si"-nus  7 

Ach'-*lb 

A'-cub 

A'-bex 

/f-brot'-o-num 

,4-ce'-8i-ttS  C*) 

\c'£-cho^-ri-u»7 

^-cu'-le-o 

Ab'-grt-rus 
A'-bi 

/f-bryp'-o-lis 

A-ceJla 

Ac'i-da"-li-a  7 

^•cu'-plds 

Ab'-sa-lom 

A-ccn'-Xes 

Ac'i'-da'^M  7 

i<-cu,-si-la"-us 

9, 3, «,  5,  S,  7, 8,  tf*  Obs.  1,  8,  S,  Ac.,  preriovs  to  the  K«j. 

(a)  I^ettrr  •  in  tome  »ttt»t'  ion*  in  linble  to  be  sounded  s:  M«  Pr.  151. 

(b)  It  i«  uiual  tn  vocilur  the  •:  or  if  »i  tak«  the  corruptwl 
<oundt  to  m»k«  it  zbr  in*«emi  of  the. 
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ft)  Thit  is  an  Knglinti  formatire. 

U)  Sco  also,  or  words  related  to  it,  in  the  Dictionary. 

It)  One  of  Nero's  fraedmen. 

(f)  The  grain*  of  drunkards  at  Athens. 


AD 


iE 


/E 


AG 


All 


/f,  a,  or  ah^&  : 

iory—-£:  es=ktx: 

ch-k:  ci,  8i,  ti,  &c.«she:  (")  the  principal  accent 

A-CXk'-ti-GVL* 

Ad'-ru-rae"-tum 

jE-gyp'-Ti-um 

iE-thu/ -»o  (a) 

Ag'-U-os"-UkBHkf« 

A'-d<i 

Ad'-u-at"-*-ci 

iE-g>p'-tll8 

iE'-W-a 

iE'-TI-O 

Ag-lan'-roa 

A'dad 

^-da'-el 

jE'-ti-on  » 

Ag-la'-na 

Ad'-rt-drt,  or  Ad'-a-da/i 

AduYAtm 

J2Mi-a"-nu8 

^-tx-iu,  or  A-e'-n-oa 

Ag--n« 

Ad'-adV-ier 

^-dum'-mim 

JS'-W-UB,  and  iB'-li-a 

^l'-na  (*) 

Ag'-DO 

Ad'-ad-rim"-mon 

^-dyr*-ma-chi"-daB 

-.E-lu'-rua 

^E-UZ-Imi 

Ag-nod'-i<e 

y)-<l»'-UB 

JE'-a 

jEmil'-t-a 

iE-to'-luB 

Ag'-non 

A'-d<iA 

M'-<i-ce"-a 

J5-mir-t-a"-nua 

A'-fer 

Ag-non'-t-di* 

Ad'-a-r-aA 

jE-ac't-daB  7 

iE-mil'-t-us 

^-fra'-niwi 

Air'-Doth-U'*-boc 

Ad'-a-H"-rt 

JE-acfi-det  7 

.Em-nea'-tus 

^-fra'-m'-us 

Ag'-o-na"-l»-«,  ao4 

Ad'-ara  (d) 

JE'-a-cu» 

iE'-mon 

Af-ri-on 

A-go'-m'-4 

Ad'o-ma.or  Ad'a-raah 

&-m 

^E'-mo-nrt 

Af-ri-ca"-nus 

A-go'-uei  (j£) 

Ad'-a-mau-taV'-a 

XrVb'-a 

iE-mon'-i-n  * 

Af-ii'-cum 

^•go'-ois 

Ad'-a-maa 

jE'-an-t«"-uiu 

JE-mon'-i-des 

Ag'-a-lo 

^-go'-DI-OB 

Aap-o-ra"-cri-t«8 

Ad'-a-nMs"-lus 

J?-an'-li-d0« 

J&'VaxiB 

Ag'-a-bus 

Ad'-a-mi 

iE-an'-lb 

M-myl'-i-a 

A''Ra«..   - 

Ag,-o-rau"-o-nii 

Ad'-«-mi-Ne"-keb 

;E'-a< 

jE-myr-i-a"-nua 

A'-gno-ite  * 

Ag'-o-ra"-nia 

A'-dar 

JS'-it-tus 

X-myV-i-l 

A-gng-ti-*',-nm 
Ag'-a-la8"-scf 

Ag'-o-i»"-« 

Ad'-a-aa 

JSch-mac'-o-ras 

JE-myV-i-n* 

A-gra 

^-das'-pt-i 
Ad'-a-tha 

iEch'-mls 

iE-nar'-i-o  « 

A-gnYAa 

A-gxm'A 

JS-dep'-Bum 

JEne'-a 

A-fam'-maAm 

Ag'-ra-gaa 

Ad'-be-el 

iE-des'-M 

JE-u«'-a~Aes 

Ag*-«-me"-dei 

/f-grau'-le 

Ad'-daa 

A'-e-di"-aB 

JE-uv'a-dm 

Ag'-<i-mein"-Don  ^ 

Agrmu' Ai-a 

Ad'-dnr 

iE-dic'-u-la 

iE-ne'-aa,  (ofTroy.) 
^r-ne-A*.  (Actsix.33) 

A  g/-a-roem-noa"-i-ua 

A-KTAa'Acm 

Ad'-d«vpha"-gf-a 

jE-diMeB(d) 

Ag'-«-me/'-tor 

Ag-rau'-o-oi"-UB 

Ad'-di 

iE-dip'-aus 

M-nv'-i-a  * 

Ag'-am-nea"-tor 

Ag,-rf-a"-n«f 

Ad'-din 

jE'-don 

iE-ne'-iB(rf) 

Ag'-rt-nip"-po 

/f-gric'-o-la  (rf) 

A<f-do 

jE'-du-l,  or  Hed'-u-i 

^-ne'-i-de* 

^-gan'-M-ga 
Ag7«a-p*"-iK* 

Ag'-n-gBn**-tiim 

Ad'-du-a 

iE-el'-lo 

iE-nea'-i-de/'-mu8  (a) 

^-griu'-i-am 

Ad'-dus 

M-tf-ta 

jE-ne'-n-ua  (6) 

A'-gar 
AgJ-«-r«n*8"  (c) 

^-gri'-o-doa 

A'-de-an/-tu-a"-nua 

jEV-ri-as 

iE-no'-tm 

A8/-n-o**-iM-« 

^•del'-phi-us 

.E'-grt 

jE'-ni-a 

Ag/-a-re"-ni 

/lgri'-o-pas 

A'-del-sla"-ntiB 

iEge'-fls 

iE-uK-o-cus 

Ag'-a-ria"-t« 

^-gri'-o-pe 

A-de'-mon 
A'-der 

iir-g» 

iE-gaV-a) 

.fi-nr'-o-chi 
iED'-o-bar"-bua 

Ag'-a-niB 
^-gas/-i-elet 

//grip'-pa 
Ag'-np-pf'-iM 

A'-dffi,  or  Ha'-d«« 

iE-gas'-on 

.E'-no-ck* 

^-gaa'-BS 

^-gria  -o-p©  C«) 

Ad'-gan-de§"-tri-us 

/E-gw'-um 

^E'-non 

^•gaV-the-n«l 

A'-gn-ua 

Ad-her'-bal 

iE-gSB'-US 

iE'-noB 

^-gaaMhnB 

Ag'-ro-iaa 

Ad-her'-bat 

jE-ga'-le-os 

iE'-num 

^-gas/-tro-pbua 

A-gron 

Ad'-t-an"-le 

iEga'-le-uiii 

iE-ny'-ra 

Ag'-a-iha 

^•gror-taa 

A'-di-at"-o-rix 

^-gan 

iE-o'-li-a 

Ag'-ath-ar"-chi-da8 

^•grof-e-ni 

Ad'-t'-da 

jE'-gas 

iE-o'-U-as 

Ag/-ath-ar^-chi-d« 

A'-gur 

A'-dinsl 

iE-ga'-ta? 

iE-ol'-i-da 

Ag'-ath-ar^-cuB 

A-gyV-e*u 

Ad'-i-man"-lU8 

jE-ge'-le-on 

iE-ol'-i-d« 

^-ga'-tht-aa 
Ar-«-*ho 

Agyi'Aa 

Ad'-t-me"-te 

iE-ge'-n-a 

JET-o-M* 

A^yl-la»**-«B  ? 

A-gy-rns 

A'-din 

.Eges'-to 

JP-o-Im 

^-gath'-o-cle"-a 

Ad'-i-na 

iE-ge'-ua 

iE-o'-m 

A-gatl/-o-cb» 

^•gyY-Mim 

Ad'-i-no 

iE-gi'-o-le 

j£~pa'-li-us 

Ag'-o-thon 

A-gyr'-i-at 

Ad'-t-nuB 

iE'-gi-a"-le-U8 

iE-po'-rt 

J-gaih'-o-n  y"-mu8 

p£*r 

Ad'-t-tha 

iE'-gf-a"-!*-** 

iE'-pulo 

Agv-«-iho8"-the-n«« 

Ad'-t-tha"-im 

jE-gi'-fl-lua 

iEp-y-tna 

Ag/-a-thyr"-nttm 

Ah*' An 

AdMa-I  * 

iE-gi'-des 

Ag'-<i-thyr"-8i 

AA^At'ah 

Ao'-maA 

jE-gi'-la 

jE-qua'-n<s 

A-xnu'A 

^-har'-al 

Ad'-raa-tha 

jE-gil't-a 

itT-qwi 

i<-ga'-Te 

AAtmu'-A-i  (a)  4 

Ad-me'-ta 

iEgim'-t-uf 

^E-qulc'-o-H 

A-ffx'-vu* 

/f  has'-n-c"  raa  (a) 

Ad-muMus 

J5'-gt-ino"-ruB 

^-qut-me"-U-um 

AK-des'-tU 

i4-ha'-vo 

Ad'-tm 

J2-gi'-na 

iE* -ri-aa 

A$V«7 

A'-haz 

Ad'-naA 

jE'-gt-t»e"-ta 

A-er'-o-pe,  or  jEr'-o-pe 

A^«H»"-na7 

^-hai'-a  i « 

Ad'-o-nai6 

iE/-gt'-tie"-t«f 

^r'-o-pus 

A^e-la^'-tos  7 

A'\\azi"~ah 

A-Ao'-ai-a 
Ad'-o-ni"-as 

iE-gi'-o-chua 
jE'-gf-pan 

iE'-M-CllB  (rt) 

iE-sa'-pus  (a) 

Ayo-la"-ua  7 
Age'Ai-a 

Ah'-ban 
A'-ber 

^-don'-f-bo"-wk 

jE-gi'-ra 

iE'-Bnr.or,E-Ba'-ra»(a) 

A-fpn'-aAha 

A'-hi 

Ad'-o-ni"-joA 

^-gir'-o-€8"-fa 

^s'-ch<-n«  (e) 

Ao'en-di''-cuin  7 
A-grf-nor 
A/e-nor"-to>t  7 

^-hi'-flA 

yf-don'-»-kara 

iE'gU 

iE-Kifl'-that 

jE»'-chry-on 

AAti'-+m 

Ad'-o-ni"-ram 

^E»'-chjf-H/'-tlc«  («) 

A'-hi-c"-afT 

yf-do'-nis 

uE-gi'-tum 

jEs'-chy-luB  (0 

A^e-ri"-nus  7 

^-'.il'-hud 

v4-doa'-*-te"-dek 

iE'-gt-um 

jEs'-cu-la"-i>i-UB  (e) 

AVe~*nn"-der  7 
A-gc'-*iMA  («)  * 

Ah\'\ah 

^-do'-ra 

-S'-gle 

iE-se'-puB  (u) 

/f  hi'-kam 

Ad'-o-ra"-lm 

J5-gV-t** 

iE-8*r/-nf*-«  («) 

■4-ge8'-i-la"-U8 

JhiMod 

v4-do'-rara 

jE-fti'-on(a)8 

AflVatp"-o-lis  7 

^fdiim'-a-as 

/f-dram'-e-lech 

iE'-glo-ge 
^E-gob'-o-lus 

iE'-aon 

A5/e-ai8"tra-to  7 

^•hi'-man 

Ad'-r«-rayt"-U-um  » 

wE-fon'-f-def 

Ay'e-Bia^-tra-lua' 

^him'-e^loch 

A-dri-na 

jE-goc'c-roB  7 

jE-Bo'-pus  (a) 

Ag-ge'-ua 

AAiV  mcih 

yf-dra'-num 

iE'-gon 
iE'-goB-pof-a-moB 

iEB'-tn-a 

Ag-gram  -met 

A-hin'-a-iUb 

^-dras'-ta 

iEs'-«-lrt  (a) 

Ag-grf-nas 

AAxiu'-o-mm 

.^-dras'-tt-a  • 

JE'-go-8a"-gflB 

jE'*By-e"-t« 

A^i-daB7 

AAti'-o 

^f-draBMus 

A'-rlr/-fl 

A'-drt-n"-mun 

iE-got'-the-na 
-rE'-gnt 

jK'-gy-im  -n#f 
jE-gyp-Bus 

.l/-8ym-no"-U# 

^•gym'-nuB 

iE-thar-i-d«f 

A?t-la"-U8  7 

A^-giB 

Ag-la'-i-a  * 

^-hr*-ra 
^-hi'-ram 

A'-drl-at'M-ctun 

iE'-thr-cT-pi-a 

Ag/-la-o-ni"-cc 

^-hU'-rt-mach  {a) 

A'-dri-an-op"-o-ll8 

JJth'-H-na 

Ag-la'-o-po 

AAi\?h'-a  hur 

A'-drf-a."-nue 

^-gvpt  (c) 

iE*-thon 

Ag-la'-o-phB3"-oo 

il-hi'-Bbam 

A'-dri-«l 

iE-R>V-Ti-i 

iE'-thra 

Ag-la'-o-phou 

/f-hi'-*lior 

t.  S,  4,  5.  6. 7.  «.  M*  Obn.  1,  *,  8,  Ac.,  prax  iou*  to  the  Key. 
(a)  letter  a  in  tome  •Unstiotuit  linWe  to  be  touaded  i  :•«©  Pr.  l»l. 
?*)  Iti*  (MaaUo  vocaliwthe  ■;  orif  iiUkotliocorrupttdtouod, 
to  tntk*  it  the  ttutoad  of  aha. 
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(e)  Thi»  i«  no  EnglWh  formatiT*. 

w'"     * J '* 


(rO  ^«e  «l*o,  or  w*»td*  rulnled  to  It,  \n  tb«  Dcttoaanr. 
(r)  It  U  usual  to  abortta  Um  Qrat  »flUbW :  •••  OW.  t  httof 
tbo  Key. 


AL 


AL 


AL 


AM 


AM 


A9  a,  or  aA=3 : 

i  or  y=*l :  et=hz  : 

cli=k :  ci)  si,  ti,  &c=»»he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

A-W-iob 

Al-cath'-o-e 

^-lex'-a* 

AMush 

^•men'-o  cl« 

^-hlt'-o-phel 

Al-catb'-o-us 

A-lex'-i-a  (p) 

Al'-voA,  or  Al'-van 

A-me'-ti-a 

^-hi'-tub 

Al'-ce 

Al'-ex-ic"-<i-cus 

A'-ly-af'-tes 

Am'e-ri"-nus 

^-hl'-ud 

Al-ee/-nor 

Al'-ex-i"  nus 

Al'-y-ba 

A  mtt'-tra-iat 

Ata'-laA 

Al-ces'-te 

^-lex'-i-o  {g) 

Al'-y-cai"-« 

AmeS-tri* 

Ah'-lai« 

Al-ceaMis 

Al'-ex-lp"-pu» 

Ar-y-cs9"-ua 

A'-ml 

^-bo'^,  or  Aho'-ah 

Al'-ce-tas 

Ar-ex-ir"-a-«t  * 

^-lys'-sus 

^-mic'las 

^-hoMte  (c) 

Al'-cb»-das 

AY-ex-ir"-ho-e 

Al'-yx-oth"-o-e 

Am/-ic-l»"-us 

A-htf-Xah 

Al-chim'-a-cu* 

Akx'h 

A'-mud 

AmMc-ta5"-us 

A-hoY-ba 

A.Y-d-bY'-a-dei 

^-lex'-on 

^-mad'-o-tba 

^-mic'tas 

A-hoY'bah 

Al-dd'-a-mas 

AY-tatet"na 

^•mad'-a-thos 

A-xaY-Aa 

^-boMf-ab 

Al'-ct-da-mt/'-rt 

Alfe'-mu 

/l-mad'-o-ci 

A-m\\'<ox 

A-hoV-i-bah 

Ar-ct-dam"-t-dma 

Al'-gidum 
A'-h  ac"-mou 

^-mad'-o-cus 

Am'-t-los 

A'-ho-ltb"-a-m«A 

Al-cid'-<i-mu» 

Am'-a-ge 

^■mim'-o-nc,  or 

A-hu'-mn\  * 

Al-cr*-das 

A'-li-ar"-tum 

A'-mul 

A-m\m'-o-\\9 
^  miu-a-dab 

^•bu'-sam 

Al-cY-tes 

A'-li-ar"-tus 

A-mmY-da 

A-butf-vth 

Al-cidM-ce 

Al'-i-cii 

Am'-a-lek 

^-nnn'-e-a.  or 

AM 

Al-cim'-e-de 

A'-lt-e"-nuB 

Am  '-a  lek'-ites  (*) 

Am-min'-e-a 

AA'-mh* 

Al-cim'-e-don 

Al'-tfia 

Am'-al-thss//-a 

/f-mln'-i-as 

A'-l-ath 

Al-cim'-e-ntf« 

AY-ilm"-l 

Am'-al-thc"-um 

^-miu'-i-ua 

A'-i-do"-ne-us 

Al'-ci-mua 

Ai'-t-men"-tua 

A'mnn 

^•min'-o-cUt 

A-i'-ja« 
A-i'-JaA* 

A!-dn'-o-« 

^•lin'-das 

Am'-fl  rw 

Am'-<-se"-na 

Al'-cf-nor 

Ar-in-do"-f« 

A-m&ti'-lcs 

Atn'-i-shafl"-a-i  * 

Ai'-bi-lon* 
Al'Je-ieth  Sha"-har 

Al-cin'-o-us 

Al'-i-phe"-ri-« 

Am'-«n-ti"-ni 

Amx/im 

Al'-ci-o"-ne-u«. 

Ar-ir-ro"-thi-u» 

^•ma'-nui 

A-mW-%Jxs 

A-im'-v-lua 

Al'-ci-phron 
Al-rip-pe 

Al'-le-lu"-jaA,  or 
Hal'-le-fu"-jaA  (rf) 

^•mar'-a-cut 

A  mi'-sum 

A'-in 

vf-mar'-di 

■  i-mi'-sus 

A-i'-otta 

Al-cip'-pus 
Al'-cis 

AW-ah 

Am'-a-ri"-<iA 

Am'-«-ter/,-num 

A-i'-ros 

A  li'-aa 

i^-mnr'-tus 

Am'-^tba/'-on,  or 

A-r*-u8-Lo-ctt"-Ti-U8 

Al-citb'-o-e 

AK-ll-a 

Am'-a-ryl'*-lis 

Am'-y-tba"-on 

A'-jax 

Ale-mas' -on 

AlMi-«"-no« 

Am'-ar-yu"-ce-iii  * 

/f  mlt'-tai  8 

Ak'-kub 

Alc*-mavou"-i-da9 

AMob'-ro-jfr* 

Am'-ar-yu"-thua 

^•miz'-a-bad 

Ak-mlrMrim 

Alc'-man 

Al-lob'-ry-gM 

A'-maa 

Ammad'-a-lha 

Al'-a-bon"-da 

Alc-me'-na 

Al'-lom 

^ma'-M 

Am'-maA 

Al'-a-bus 

Al'-cun 

AlMon  Bac"-hutli 

^-mas'-a-i  * 

Am  ma'  lo 

AAw'-a 

Al-cy'-o-na 

Al-iot'ri-g«f 

Am'-a-shi"-aA 

Am'-mi 

A-\m'\ 

Al-cy'-o-ne 

Al-lu'-Tim 

A-ma'-si-a  (6) 

Am'-mt  a'-nus 

AAm'-sa 

Al'^y-on"-e-ua 

Al-mo'-dad 

Am'-it-se^-mis 

Am-mid'-ioi 

A\bs'-ub 

Al-fles'-cas 

Al'-mon  DibMo- 

vf-ma'-sls 

Am'-m»'-el 

A  l'-a-j(o"-iit-a 

Al-du'-a-bi* 

th:i"-im 

^-mas'-trii 

Am-miMiud 

A-\n'-la 

A'-le-<i 

Al'-na-than 

^-moit'-trus 

Am'-moti 

Al'-al-com"-c-n» 

A-le'-ban 

A-W-a                 • 

A-ma'-ta 

Am-mo'-Di-d 

A'WM-a 

A-le'Ax-oti 

Al'-o^/'-u« 

Am'-a-the"-a 

Ammo'-ni-l 

Ar-o>ma"-ne* 

AAec'-to 

Al'-o-i"-da> 

Am'-a-tbe^-ia 

Am'-mon-ites  (c) 

Al'-a-man"-nl(or 

^-Icc'-tor 

AY^V'^et 

Am'-a-this 

Am-mo'-ni-»n 

Ar-r-man"-nl 

il-lec'-try-on 

A-W-t* 

Am'-a-thus 

Amroo/-tb«  a 

./f-Um'-e-lech 

/f  lec'-tu» 

Al'-o-pe 
i^-lop'-e-ce 

^-roax/-am-pe//-ui 
A-m*x'-i-a  (g) 

Am'-ur-ns 

At'-a-meth 

A-W-i-xu  Cum"-pus  * 

Ara-ni'-sus 

Al'-a-nioth 

Al'-e-ma 

A\oW-G-cet 
AAo  -pi-us 

A-mni'i-ia 

Am'-non 

^-la-ni 

Al-e-man'-ni 

Am'a-xe"-n« 

Ara'  aj-boj"-uj 

Al'-a-re* 

AlV-raetb 

A'-loa 

hm'-a-iY'-ah 

A'-inok 

Ar-rt-ri^-cus 

^-le'-mou 

A'-loth 

i<IM'lO-U«  (d) 

Am'-o-mo"tu« 

Al/-a-ro"-Ut-i 

Ai'-e-mu"-ii  i(«)8 

^-lo'-TI-« 

Am'-a-zon"-i-df» 

V-mon 

^-ln§'-tor 

A'-lens 

Al-pe'-nus 

Am'-a-xon"-i  a 

A'-mor  (d) 

Al'-a-ioa 

A'-le-on 

Al'-pr« 

Am'-a-xnn'M  urn 

A-mof-%es 

Ar-b>i-3yl"-vi  us 

Al-W-J-a 

A\e'-9*  (a) 

Al'-ph« 

Am'-a-xon"-i*-u8 

/f-mor'-gos 
Am'-o-ritcs  (c) 

A-W-n-a  (b) 
A  le'-si-um  (6) 

Al-phe'-a 

Am-bar'-ri 

Al-ba'-nus 

Al-phe'-«a  * 

Am'-bor-va"-li-« 

A'-mos 

Al-bi'-d 

Jle'-tw 

Al-phe'-nor 

Am'-be-nns 

Am'-pe-las 

Al'-bf-e"-t« 

AW-the$ 

Al-pbe/nn« 

Am'-bi-a-li"-l« 

Aai'-pe-lu"-8i-a  (6) 

Al-bi'-oi 

AA*s'-i\\i-a 

Al-phe'-s»-bo3"-<i  (a) 

Am'-W  a"-num 

Am-phe'-a 

Al-bi'-no-va"-nus 

^-let'-t-das 

Al-phe'-si'-baj"us  (a) 

Am'-bi-a-ti"-num 

Am-pbi'-a-la^-us 

Al-bi  ii'-te-me"-lf-um 

^-le'-tri-um 

Al-phe'-us 

Am'-lrf-ga'Mui 

Am-|>bi'a-nox 

Al-bi'-nus 

^-le'-tum 

Al-plii'-on 

Am  bi'-o-rlx 

Am'-ph«  o-ra"-us 

AK-bt-on 

Al'-eu-a"-d«  * 

Al'-phi-us 

Am'-bla-da 

Am'-phi'-fl-ra"i-d** 
Am  pliic'-M-t^f 

Al'-bis 

A-W-ix» 

Al-pi'  nus 

Am-bra'-cr-a 

ArMw-tw 

A'-lex 

Al'-pis 

Am-bra'-ci-us 

Am-phic'-ty-on 

Ar*-ba-cil"-l<i 

A-lex'-ri-me"-nus 

AK-si-um 

Am'-bri 

Am'-plric-le"-a 

Al'-bu-la 

Al'-«x-an"-der  («0 
Al'-ex-«n"-dr«  (rf) 

Al'-sus 

Am-bro'-nt* 

Am-phiU'-a-nm* 

AWbu'-oe-a 

Al'-ta-in»"-ui 

Am  bro'-si-fl  (6) 

A  m'-pbi-drom"-!  •  * 

Al-hur'-nus 

Al'-ex-andri''-a  («) 

Al-taa'-chith 

Am-bro'-si-ua  {Jbi) 

Am  phia'-e-ni"-a 
Am-pbir-o-cbus 

AF-bus  l»a"-gus 

AT-ex-aiT'-dri-a  ( /) 
Ar-ex-*n"-dr/-ik*  (d) 

Al'-te-kou 

Am-bry'-on 

Al-bu'-n-ua 

Al-thw'-o 

Am-brys'-sus 
Am-buV-U 

Am-phU'-y-tus 
A  m-pbim -a-cliUB 

Al-ce'-ai 

Al'-ex-an-dri"-na 

Al-tbcc'  rae-nc» 

Al-eam'-e-ntf 

Al'-ex-an"-dri-on  (rf) 
Ar-ex-an-drop"-o-lU 

Al-ti'-num 

Am'*Ui 

Am-pbim'-e-doa 

Al-can'-der 

Al'-tis 

A'-meir'  CO 

Am-phin'-o-me 

Al-can'-dre 

Al'-ex-a"-nor 

A-lun'-Ti-nm 

Am'-o-na"-nus 

Am-phin'-o-mus 

Al-ca'-nor 

Al'-ex-ar"-chus 

A'-l»s,  or  Al'-u-us 

Am'-e-nr"-d« 

Am-phi'-on 

8,  8,  4,  5,  6.  7. 8.  •*•  Otw.  1,  t,  ft,  *cn  prrriou*  lo  the  Kf. 

(«)  Letter  •in  »om«ainMlion>Ulkbl«tobc«ound(Hli  :tt-e  Pr.  151. 

lb)  h  H  utoal  to  Tocml'm  ibo  • :  or  if  *t  tnke  tbecorrupiedtouod, 

to  makt  H  «he  Inatrad  of  ahc. 
(c)  Thw  it  un  KnglUb  format  ire. 
%i)  S«o  nUo,  or  words  retattd  to  it,  in  the  Dicttonnrjr. 
yf)  Tbto  U  the  claaical  acewt,  bttt  improper  In  anj  reference  to 

tha  modsKn  d  ty. 
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(/)  That  In  Scriptart,  and  in  naming  the  modern  city. 

(g)  AJ«I»  U  equl»»l«nt  to  -rf-Uck'-«i-«,  Alttdo  to  ^-lerk'-ti-o, 

and  Amaxla  to  ^l-m»ck'-»i-a. 
(fc)  ThUU  Walker'*  pronunciation  on  the  principle  that  It  I*  an 

Fngllih  formatiTerrom  the  previous  word;  but  the  common 

pronunciation  Is  ^•roal/-«-klta» 


AN 


AN 


AN 


AO 


AP 


A,  a,  or  ah=h : 

i  or  y=e  :  «^=la  : 

ch=k:  ci,  si,  Ti,&c^=she:  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Am-phip'-o-lc* 

u4-naf-o-le 

An-drom'-e-da 

An-tho'-r« 

A-o'-ti 

Am-phip'-o-lis 

^-oau'-chi-das  • 

An'-drou 

An-tbra'-ci-a 

^-pa'-i-tsB 

Am-phtp'-y-ros 
Am'-phi-rer-tus 

A-uau'-ru*fl 

Au'-dro-nt"-cuB 

An'-thro-pi"-nus 

^-pt'-na 

An'-ax 

An-droph'-a-gi 

Ai/-thro-pophw-a-id(d) 
AnthyK-Ia 

A-pA'-tOB 

Am-phir'-o-e 

An'-ax-ag"-o-raa 

A  n'-dro-pom"-pus 

Apv-«-me"-« 

Am'-phis 

An'-ax-an"-dcr 

An'-droa 

An'-u'-o-ni^-re 

Ap'-a  mi"-« 

Aro'-phig-baj"-na  (d) 

An'-ax-an"-dri-dtf* 

An-dros'-the-neJ 

An'-naa 

i^-par'-ni 

Am-phis'-sa 

An'-ax-ar"-chus 

An-dro'-tri-on 

An'-U-cle"-« 

Ap'-o-tu"-ri-a 

Am'-phimi*"-ne 
Am-phu'-«u« 

An'  ax-«r"-e-te 

An'-e-lon"-tia 

An'-ti-cl« 

Ap'-e-ao"  ros 

An'-ax  V'-nor 

A'-nem,  or  A'-nen 

An'-U-cU"-d>f 

A  pcl'-la 

Am-phis'  the-ne* 

zf-aax'  i  as  (*) 

An'-e-mo"-lt-a 

An  tic'-ra-gos 

A-p*V\c* 

Am'-phis  tt"-dei 

Au'-ax-ib"-j-a 

An'-e-mo"-aa 

An-tic'-ra-Ut 

^-pel'-li-eon 

Am-phis'-tra-tus 

An'-axic"-ra-te« 

A'-ner 

An-ticVra  7 
An-titr-o-mas 

Ap'-«n-ni"'-mni 

Ar-per 

Ap'-e-ro"-pi-« 

Am-phit'-e-a 

An'-ax-id"-a-mus 

An'-e-raa"-tus 

Am-phith'-e  mis 

^•nax'-t-las 

A'-n«« 

An-tid'-o-tus 

Am-phith'-o-e 

,4-nax'-«-la"-us 

A'-neth 

An-U^'e-ne«7 

An/-U-feD"-t-das 

An-tis/-o-na 

Ap'-e-aaa 

Am'-phi-trl"-to 

An'ax-il"-t-de* 

An  tin'-o-mua 

Aph'-a-ot 
^f-phay-* 

Am-phit'-ry-on 

An-ax'-i-man"-der 

An-ge'-lt-a 

Ara-phit'-ry-o-nr-a-dei 

An'-ax-im"-e-n« 

An-geMt-on 

An-ti^-o-ne 
An'-U-fon"-i-a  * 
Antigr-o-nas 

A'-phar 
Aph'-ara,"4m 

Am'-pht-tUB 

An'-ax  ip"-o-lis 

An'-ge-lus 

Am-phot'-o-rus 

An'-ax-ip"-pus 
An'-ax  ir"-rno-e 

An-gi'-tw 

Aph'-o-re"  tos 

Am-phry'-ftUs 

An'-gJi  (d) 
An'-glt'-a  (d) 

An-til'-co 

Aph'-a-re^-os 

Am'-plt-as 
Amp-MM 
Am-pys'-Z-d**  (a) 

J-nax'-ia 

An'-tt-llb"-/i-nus 

^  phar'-satli  o.ut/.s^ « } 

^-nax'-o 

An'-grus 

An-til'-o-chus 

^(-phox'-Bitesir) 

An-csef'-na 

An'-gu-iT"i-o 

An-tim'-a-chus 

Aph'a.8 
Af-pbek 

Am'-|>yx 

An'-ca-U"-t« 

A'-nt-a 

An-tim'-e-n/t 

Am'-rum 

An-ca'-ri-ua 

A'-ni-am 

An'-ti-noB^-t'-a  * 

^phcf'-koA 

Atu'-ram-itet  (c) 

Au-cha'-ri-a 

Au'-t-ce"-tus 

An'  tf-nop"-o-lis 

A-ph«Klaa 

Am'-ran 

An-cha'-ri-us 

A-ni&i-a 

An-tin'-o-as 

^-pher'-e-ma 

Am'-ra-phel 
Am-sac-tits 

An-chem'-o-liw 

^-nic'i-um 

Au'-u'-och  (c) 

^-phei'-ra 
Aph'-«^M 

An'-chosi"  te* 

^-nic'i-ua  Gal"  lua 

An'-ti-o-chi"-a 

^-rou'-li-us 

An-ches'-mus  (a) 

A  ni'-gTtu 

An-ti'-o  chis 

Aph'-tj-Uo 

A  rayc'la 

An-chi'-a-la 

A'-uim 

An-ti'-o-chus 

^-phi'-aA 

A-mycf-\w> 

An-chi'-a-le 

An'-i-o,  and  Au'-i  en 

An-ti'-o-pe 
An'-U"-o -rus 

Aph'-i-da* 

Am'y-cus 

An-chi'-a-lus 

An'-i-tor^-gia 

/f-phid'-aa 

Am'-y-don 

An-cht-mo'-li-us 

An'-i-ua 

An'-ti-pas 

An-tip-a-ter 

A»'-tt-psi''-tri-a 

^-phid'-nus 
ApV-a>-be"-tns 

Am  -y-ma"-ne 

Au-chin'-o-« 

An'-na 

/4-myn'tas 

An-chi'-s#* 

An'-na-u  * 

Aph'-raA 

^•myn'-ti-a"-nu«  * 

An-chi'-st-a  8 

An'-naa 

An/-tt-pal"-ri-daB 

^-phrf-ce* 

ul'-myn'-tor 

An'-chi-8i"-a-dc* 

An'-nia"-nu» 

An-tip' a-trls 

Aph'-ro-di"-si-a  (i^ 

i<my'-rii 

An'-cho-o 

An'-ni  bal 

An'-tt-pha 
An-tiph'-a-net 

Aph'-ro-di"-«i-uDi  (') 

■/f-myr'-t-ua 

An-chu'-rua 

An'-ni-bi 

Aph'-ro-di"  sum 

Am'-y-rus 

An-ci'-le 

An-nic'e-ri»  7 

An-ti|ih'-a-t«f 

Aph'-nwlir'-le 

^-mys'-lis 

An'-con 

An'-nun 

An-tiph'-t-lus 

An'-u-nhon 

Au-tiph'-o-nas 

Aph'-s«s 

Am'-y-tlia"-on 

An-co'-na 

An-nu'-ui 

-rf-phy'-te 

Am'-y-tis 

An'-cus  Mar"-Ti-ii8 

A  n'-o^paB^-o 

A'-pi-a 

Am'-xi 

An-cyMe 

An'-ser 

An'-ti-phus 

A'-m-a^-nat 
Ap'^-ca^-U 

A'-nab 

An-cy'-no 
An'-drt 

An'-aj-bay'-i-^i 

An'-b'-poB"-nus 
An-Up'o-lis 

An'-a-c«t 

AuUb'-o.' 

-^-pic'i-ua 

Au'-a-char"-8i8 

An-dab'-a-tao 

An  uc'-aa 

An-tu/-8« 

^•pid'-a-nus 
Ap'-i-n« 

i4-ua'-ci-um 

An-da'-nt-a 

An  t»'us 

An-tis'-the-neg 

<4-nac'-re-ou 

An'-de-ca"-ti-a 

Antag'-oraa 
An-tar-ct-das 

An-tis'-tt-nof 
An-tis'-U-na* 

^-pi'-o-la 

An'-ac-to"-ri-a 

An'-dr* 

A'-p«-on 

An'-ac-to"-ri-um 

An-doc'i-t\e$  7 

An  tan'-der 

Au-tith'-«-tt8 

A'-pia 

An'-a-dy-om"-e-ne 
An'-at;l 

An-dom'-«-tl8 

An-tan'droa 

An'-n-um 

A-pi-r'i-us 

Au-dra/-inon 

Au'-t«*r-bro"-gt-u8 

Au-tom'-e-n?# 

^  poc'-a-lyp**"^) 
A-poc'-ry-pba  (J) 
A  pol'  lf-tw»"  \ft 

A-nntf-m-a 

A  u'-dra-ga"-tht'-ua 

An-te'i-ua* 

An-to'-m'-a 

Arwi  gy-rou'-tum 

An-dra^'-a  thus 

An-tem'-nas 

An-to'-ni  i 

A'-noA 

Au-drag'-o-ras 

An-le'-nor 

An'-to-ui"-u« 

y<-pol'-k*-na"-ri* 

An'-o-ha"-rath 

An  dram'-y-Ui 

An'-te-nor^-t-dei 

An'-to-ni"-n»u 

Ap'-oWin"-**-^* 

An'-a-i"-aA 

An  dre'-as 

An'-te-ros 

A  n-to'-nl-op"-o-fi8 

A-VtX-M-VAM 

An-a-i'-tU 

An'-drew  (c) 

Anthe'-a 

An-to'-nt-us 

^-poK-lo 

A'-nak 

An'-drj-clut 

An-the'-as 

An-tor'-t-def 

Ap'-ol-loc"-ra-tfj 

An'-a-kiras  (c) 

Au'-dri-on 

An-the'-don 

An'-to-thi"JoA 

y<-pol'-lo-do"-ru*» 

An'-a-mim 

An-dris'-cua 

An-thu'-la 

An'-toth-iU  (c) 
A'-nub 

A  p'-ol-lon"-i~a  * 

/i-nam'-e-lech 

An-dit/*bi-us 

An'-thc  mU 

A  p'-oMou"  -4-a% 

A'-nan 

An'-dro-cle"-a 

An'-the-mon 

^•nu'-bis 

A  poi'-kM»i"-*ds4 

/f-na'-ui 

\  n-druf-chM 

An'- them  as 

A'-nus 

^-poi*-lon-i*'-d>i 

Au'-a-ni"-aA 

An'-dro-cli"-<kt 

An'-the  mu"-si-a  (6) 

Anx'-t-ns  («) 

ApVK>l-k>n#'-i-ns  * 

An'-a-ni"-as 

An-dro^-clua 

An-the'-ne 

Anx'-ur 

A  p'-ol-loph"-a-ur* 

A-nau'-t'-el 

An'-dro-cy"d«» 

An  thcr'-mus 

Anx'-u-ru» 

A-poYAtpon 

Au'-a-plie 

An  drud'-a-mus 

An'  ihet 

Au'-y-ta 

A-p</-my-i^-08 

An'-a-phlys"-tui 

An-drf-dus 

An'*thea-phor"-t-a 

An'-y-tus 

A-po,-ni-av-nrt 

^-na'-pus 

An-droyVoa  7 

An'-the*-te"-ri-a 

An-sa'-be 

A-po'-ni-ua 

A-nar'-t*i 

An-droyVuB  7 

Au'-the  us 

A-ob'-rf-ga 

Ap'-o-nna 

An'-as 

Audro^w-noB  7 
An-dronv-a-che 

An  thi'-o 

A-or-Mus 

Ap'-oa  tro"-pht' o  ( J) 

A'-nath 

An'-lhj-as 

A'-on 

Ap'-o  thcT-o-els  (d) 

^-nath'-e-ma  (d) 

Au-drora'-u-chi"-dw 

An'-tht-um 

A'-o-n«t 

Ap'-pa-im 

An'-a-  thoth 

An-drom'-a-chus 

An'-thi-us 

A-o'-ris 

Ap'-phia(/) 

An"-a-thothMte  Cc) 

An-drom'-a-das 

An'-»ho 

A-or'-nns 

Ap'-phus(/) 

1,  *,  4, 5, 6.  7, 8,  see  Ob*.  I,  t,  8.  Ac,  prerlotu  to  the  Key. 
(a)  Latter  •  in  mom  •ttnatloit*  it  I  table  to  betounded  i :  «  e  Pi 
(.)  ltUwaal  torocaliiethei;  or  if  •!  take  the  corrupted  tound, 


to  aaako  it  the  instead  of  ih*. 
C«)TJtl»lsan  EnffikhfonnatiTK. 
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[<i)  Sec  also,  or  words  related  to  it.  In  the  Dictlanarr. 


C-0 


equivalent 


^•nacf -•!-«*,  aacl 


tie*   to 


Anaxiai 
Ank'-»i-u» 

(/■)  It  ii  iuuaI  to  blend  the  doubled  p  as  nt  do  hi  aapnhire :  tee 
Priu.  ua. 


AR 


AR 


AR 


AR 


AR 


A,  a,  or  aA*=ti : 

•  or  y»£  :  es=ltz : 

ch=k :  ci,  si,  tj,  &c=*ihe:  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Ap'-prf-a  Vi"-a 

Ar-c«s/-Ma"-us 

Ar'e^»|»'  a-gr*'-t»  (d) 

Ar'-MnasT-pi 

Ar-niin'-t-iw  (d) 

Ap-pi'-rt-d« 
Ap'-pi-a"-nus 

Ar-ee'-si-us 
Ar-chaV-a 

Ar'-e-or/'-a-gite  (e) 
Ar*  e-op"-«-gns  (d) 

Ar-t-mas'-pi-as 
Ar'-i-masr-thas 

Ar/-mi-«had"-a-i 
Ar'-mon 

Ap'-pi-i  Po"-rum 

Ajr-chos'-a-nax 

A'-r«» 

Ar'+ma  the"-a 

Ar-mor'-t-csB  (d) 

Ap'-pt-us 

Ar'-chavat"-t-daa 

A-xtaf-\m 

Ar'-l-ma"-t«f 

Ar'-nan 

Ap'-pu-la 
A  -pri  9% 

Arch-ag'-o-thus 

^•re«'tha-Das 

Ar'-i-mi 

Ar'-ne 

Ar-chan'-der 

Ar'-«»-tof^-i-€l«« 

^-rinf-t-num 

Ar'-ne-pher 

A'-pri-us 

Ar-cban'-drcM 

Ar*-«-ta 

^-rim'-t-nus 

Ar'-ni 

Ap-*in'  thi-i 

Ar'-che 

Ar/-e-t»"-ui 

Ar'-im-phts*'-! 

Ar-no'-bi-us 

Ap'-st  nus 

Ar'-che-ge"-Vf 
Ar*-cbe-Ia*'-ui 

Ay-e-taph^-t-la 
Ar/-©-U//-U« 

Ar'-t-mus 

Ar'-nan 

Ap'-te-ra 

Ar/-i-o/-bar-ia"-ft#f 

Ar'-nm 

Ap'-u-le"-t'-a  • 

Ar-ch«m'-a-chus 

^-re'-ta» 

A'-ri-och 

Ar'-o-a 

Ap'  a  le"-i-u»  » 

Ar-chem'-o-rus 

A-rv'-te 

Ar/-t-o-man"-d«8 

A'-rod 

.^-pu'-ii-a 

Ar-chep'-o-lis 

Atff-U* 

Ar'-<-oinar"dua 

Ar'-o-di 

Ar/-u-aid"-a-aias 

Ar/-chep-tol"-e-mus 
Ar-cher-tra  tut 

Ar'-«-tba"-ia  (rf) 

Ar*-t-o-nie^-d« 

Ar'-o-er 

^-qua'-ri-ns  (d) 
Aq?-iu-Ui  (d) 
Aq'ui-la"-rt-a 

Ar*-«-tr-nttiii 

^-ri'-on 

A'-rom 

Ar'-che  ti"-mas 

Axtf-KvA 

Ar'-i-o-via*'-tus 

A-txf-ma 

Ar-che'-Ti-us 

Ar'-e-aa  (a) 

A'-ris 

Ar'-pad,  or  Ar*  phad 

Aq-uMe"-i-a  * 

Ar'-che-vltet  (c) 

^-re'-Ui  (A) 

^-ris'-a-i « 

Ar-pa'-ni 

A-qmY-Uvm 

At'-oni 

Ar-ff»'  us 

^-rls'-bo  (a) 

Ar-phax'-ad 

A-a\xil'-li-a 
Aq -ut'-lo 

Ar'-cht-o 

Ar'- gains 

Ar'-is-ts0"-ne-tui 

Ar'-pi 

Ar'-chi-as 

Ar-gath'o-na 

Ai'-ls-taD"-um 

Ar-pi'-num 

Aq'-aMo"-m'  a 

Ar'-chi-af-o-rotu 

Ar/ga-tho/,-ni-u« 

Ar'-is-ta»"-us 

Ar-rse'-i 

^-qain'-r-us 

Ar-cht*-bi'-a-d>i 

Ar-ge 

Ar/-i»-tag"-o-ro8 

Ar/-rha-b«B"-us 

/f-qui'-niim 
A«;  uj-ta"-ni-a 

Ar-chil/j-us 

Ar-ge'-fl 

Ar'-is-tan"-der 

Ar'-ri-tf 

Ar'-ch»-da"-inf-a 

Ar'gt*-a"-th»B 

ArM»-tan"dros 

Ar/-ri-a"-nus 

Ar 

Ar'  cht-da"-mns 

Ar-gen'-num 

Ar'-is-Ur"  che 

Ar'-ri-us 

A'  ra 

Ar'-chi-das 

Ar'-jje* 

Ar'-i8-tnr"-chus 

Ar-run'-Ti-us 

Ar'-ab  (d) 

Ar'-chi-<ie"-mus 

Ar-get'-tro-tUB 

Ar/-i8-ta-xa"-n«« 

Ar-sa'-bc« 

Ar'-a-baA 

Ar'-chi-de"-us 

A  r-  go'-  us 

Ar\a'-te-9.a 

Ar-sa'  cet 

\t/-o-bar"-tlie« 

Ar-chid'-i'-um 

Ar'-jp 
Ar-K>'-« 

//-rU'-te-r» 

Ar-sac't  d»  7 

Ar'-a-baf-ti  ne 

Ar'-clu'-gaT'-lus 

^-ris'-te-us 

Ar-sam'-e-o« 

4-ra'bi  a  (d) 

Ar-chyfe-net  7 
Ar-chil'-o-chua  (d) 

Ar'-gi  as 

Avis' the-uet 

Arsam'-eltfi 

^-ralZ-i-cus  f  d) 

Ar/-gi-le"-tnm 

^-ris'-thus 

Ar-8am'-o-sa"-la 

Ar^o-bis 

Ar'-cbi-me"-d>* 

Ar-gil'-«-us 

AT  is-ti"-bui 

Ar-sa'-nes 

Ar'-abs  (d) 

Ar-cbi'-ous 

Ar-gil'-lus 

Ar'-is  ti"-d«« 

Ar-sa-ni'-as 

Ar'-a-bus 

Ar'-cht-per'-a-gof 
Ar-chip -o-lis 

Ar'-ift-lus 

Ar'-i8-tip"-pus 
^-ris'-U-us* 

Ar-se'-na 

y*-rac'-ca,  or  ^4  rec'-ca 

Ar'-gi  nu^-MB 
Ar-gi'-o-pe 

Ar'-wf 

yf-racb'-ne 

Ar-chip'-pe 

Ar*-is-to-bu"-la 

Ar'-sr-a 

Ar'-fl-cho"-si-rt  (6) 

Ar-chip'-pus 

Ar'gi-phon^-te* 

Ar/-is-to-bu"-lua 

Ai/-8i-da3"-u8 

Ar'-a-cho"-UB 

Arch'-iteB(c) 

Ar'-gi  p-p«"-i 

Af/-l8-to-cle,w-a 

Ar-sin'-o-« 

Ar*-/i  cho"-ti 

Ar-chi'-tts 

Ar'-gi-us 

A-ria'-to-cles 

Ar'-to-ba"-mi8 

A-ra  '-th»-as 

Ar'-chon 

Ar-oi'-vrt  (i) 

A-ris'  to-cli"-d>f 

Ar'-ta-ba"-ius 

Ar/-a-cil"-lmn 

Ar  chon'-tef 

Ar-ol'-vi  (i) 

Ar'-is-toc"-ra-t*i 

Ar'-ta-bri 

Ar'-o-ct/'-si-i  (6) 

Ar'-chy-lus 

Ar'-go 

Ar'-l8-toc"-re-on 

Ar'-ta  bri"-tJfi 

Ar'-a-cyn"-thug 

Ar-chy'-taa 

Ar'-gob 

Ar/-is-toc"-ri-  tus 

Ar'-ta-cay-as 

A'-rad 

Ar*-cou-ue"-sus 

Ai^-gol 

A-ris'-to-de"-mus 

Ar'-ta-coB"-na 

A'-rad-ite  (c) 

Arc-tK-nua 

Ar-gol'-tcus 

ArMs-tog"e-nes7 

Ar*-ta-co 
lAr'-ta-ct»'/-ne 

Ar'wx-diiB 

Arc-toph'-y-lax 

Ar'-go-lis 

Ar/-i8-to-gi"-ton 

A'-ras 

Arc' to. 

Ar'-go!! 

Ar'-i8-to-la"-U8 

Ar-ta'-ci-a 

A'-raA 

Arc-to'-us 

Ar*  go  nau"-ta?8 

Ar*-is-tom"-a-cho 

Artss'-l 

A'  ram 

Arc-ttt'-nis 

Ar-go'-us 

Ar,-ls-tom"-a-cb  us 

Ar-tay'e  ras  7 

A'-ran 

Ard 

Ar'-Ktis 

Ar/-is-to-me"-de5 

Ar'-ta -er"-s«f 

A'-rar 

Ar'-da-lus 

Arg\n'  nis 

Ar/-ls-tom"-e-ne» 

Arta'-nc* 

Ar'^i-rat 

Ar-da'-ni-n 

Ar*  gy  ra 

w^-ris'-tOQ 

Ar'-ta-pher"-n« 

Ar'-a-rus 

Ar'-dath 

Ar  gy  ias/-pt-de« 

^4  rii'-tu-na  u"-taB  * 

Ar-ta'-tus 

Ar'-a-tli>r"-e-a 

Ar/-dax-a"-nus 

Ar*  gy-n» 

i4-ris/-to-ni"-cus 

Ai^-t^  vas"-dtf« 

^-ra'-tu« 

Ar'-de-rt 

Ar-xyr'-t-po 

i4-ri8/-to-nii8 

Ar-tax'-rt 

A  nu'-uah  • 

Ar'-de-a"-tet 

A'-ri-o 

Ar"-is-ton"-t'-d«j 

Ar-tax'-o-ta 

yl-rax'  es 

Ar'-de-ric"-ca 

Ar*  i'-ad"-ne 

A  rMs-ton"-y-m  us 
Ar*-is-loph;?-a-iwi 

Ar'-tax-crx"-e,f  (0 

ArMw.orAr'-baA 

Ar'-dias"! 

Ar'-i-se"-u8 

Ar-tax'-»-as  (m) 

Ar-ba'  em 

Ard'-ites  (c) 

Ar'-t-a"-ni,  or 

^-ris'-to-phi-lr"-de« 

Af-ia-yc"-irs 

AvAv&'U  (e) 
Ar'-bo-la  If) 

Ar'-dou 

Ar'-i-e"-ni 

^-ris'-to-phon 

Ar'-ta-yn"-ta 

Ar-do'-nc-a 

Ar*  i«n"-tas 

^-ris'-tor 

Ar/-ta-yn"-t«» 

Ar-bel'-la 

Ar'-du-eri"-na 

Ar'-t-am"-n« 

Ar'-i8-tor"-i-dc* 

At'-te-mas 

Ar'-bis 

Ar'-du-r-ne 

Ar'-f-a-ra"-th<« 

Ar'-is-tor-e-l«  (d) 

Ar'-tem-ba"-rf» 

Ar'-bite  (c) 

Ar/-dy-en"-8« 

ArMb-baj"-ua 

^-ri8'-to-ti"-mus 

Ar-tem'-t-<lo"-ru8 

Ar'-bi-ter 

Ar'-dys 

A-xWi-a 

Ar'-is-tor"-e-uus 

Ar*-te-inJ8 

Ar/-bo-ca"-L« 

A-n'-a 

Ar*  i-cV'-na 

/J-ri^-tui 

Ar'-te  mi»"i-rt  (6) 

Ar-bo'  nai* 

A'-re-ac"f  d» 1 

Ar*-i-d8y'-us 

Ar'-is-tyr-lus 

ArM*-mis"-mm  (6 

Ar-bus'-cu-la 

A'-re-as 

A  rid'-a-i  * 

A'-ri-ua  (d) 

Ar/-te-n>i"-ta 

Ar-ca'-di-a  (&) 

J-reg'-o-nla 

^-rid'-a-tha 

Ark'-ites  (c) 

Ar'-te-mon 

Ar-ca'-di-us 

Ar*-e-la"-tum 

A-rr-Hih  (A) 

Ar,-ma-oed"-don  • 

Arth'-mi-us 

Ar-ca'-num  (d) 

^-reMi 

A'-ri-«l 

Af-me-nes 

Ar-te'-na 

Ar'-c.ia 

^-reMitea(c) 

Ar/-i-e"-nis 

Ar-mo'-ni-a 

Ar-tim'-pa-s/i 

Ar  ctf'-nn 

■*4-rel'-li-us 

Ar'-t  gay-am 

Ar'-men-ta"-ri-U8 

A  r'-to-bar-*a"-nc« 

Ar'-cen* 

Ar*-e-mor"-<-ca 

^-ri'i 

Ar*  mil-la"-tOB 

Ar-toch'-mei 

Ar-ci's'-Hns 

^-ren'-a-cam 

Ar'-t'-ma 

Ar*-mt-his"-tri-uni 

Ar-to'-na 

%  8,  4.  S,  6,  7, 8,  tm  Obt.  1,  S,  8.  Ac.,  pr*rloa»  to  th«  Key. 

(at  Letter  *  in  tome  aituatioiu  1*  liabl*iob<>foondt^s:*MPr.  151. 

(b)  It  i*  nsual  to  Tocallre  the  •;  or  If  «i  take  the  corrupted  sound, 

to  make  it  she  Instead  of  she. 
u)  TbU  i*  an  English  formative. 
id)  See  atw,  or  wortU  related  to  it.  In  the  Dictionary. 
(«)  The  city  of  Aaivrts  celcl.r.uotl  for  the  decislre  battle  between 

Alexander  and  Dart  a*;  and  atao  a  city  of  Palestine. 
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(/)  A  town  of  Sicily, 
(ff)  A  king  of  Sparta. 
(h)  A  name  oocurrinf  in  Scripture. 


(» i  Tlie  g,  however  incon*i»tentIj.  it  uaoally  made  hard :  rev  alto 

the  Bnglith  formative  in  the  Dictionary. 
(k ,  The  letter*  eh  are  tound-  d  as  alphabetic  a. 
(J)  The  former  x—gt,  the  latter,  k« :  see  I*rin.  1M. 
(rii)  Thlt  U  equlralent  to  Ar^tack'-ti-at. 


AS 


AS 


AT 


AU 


AZ 


J,  a,  or  «A— 4 :  i  or  s/s=e :  **=4tz :  cti~k :  ex,  w,  ti,  &c=*lie :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Ar-ton'-te* 

Ar-to'-nt-ux 

Ar-tox'-a-w* 

Ar-tu'-rf-ua 

Ar-ly'-n** 

Ar-tyu'-i-« 

Ar-tyt'-to-na 

Ar'-u-as 

Ar'-u-both 

vl-ru'-ci 

.^•ru'-e-tix 

^•ru'-maA 

A'-runs 

yf-run'-Ti-ux 

Ar'-u-pr'-na* 

Ar'-Tttd 

Ar'-vaditex  (c) 

Ar-Ta'-I** 

Ar-vw'-ni 

Ar-vir'  a-gux 

Ar  vi'-si-um  (A) 

Ar  vi'-sux 

Arx'-<i-t« 

Ai'-jr  an"-dcf 

Ar'y-bax 

Ar'-yp-tay'm 

Ar'-xa 

A'-X« 

A»'-a-ili"-at 

As'-a-«d 

Ax'-a-hel 

Ax'-a-i"-«iA 

Av'-d-na 

y?-xan'-dcr 

A'-snph 

Ax'-a-phar 

As'-rt-m 

^  xar'-e-el  («) 

As*  a  rc"-laA  («) 

As'-lvi-nie"-a  (a) 

As-bnx'-a-reth  (a) 

As  bes'-Ue  (a) 

As'-1k>  lut(a) 

Ah  byt'-t*  (a) 

As-cal'-a-phiix 

As'-ca-lon 

Ax-ea'-nr-a 

As-ea'-nf-ux 

A  .'-ci  i  (rf) 

Ax-cle'-pr « 

A  «/-plr-pi"-a-de» 

A «  cle'-pt  o  do"-rux 

As  cW  jii  o  do"-tux 

As-clo'-pt-us 

As'cW»-tar"i-onI 

Ax'-clux 

A  s  co'  \i  n 

As  co'-ni-us  La*-beo 

As'-cra 

At'  cu-lura 

At'  dru-bal  (a) 

A  se'-ax  (a) 

Ax'-e-bi"-a  (a) 

A-teh'-e  bi"-a 

A-tvY-M  o 

A  sel'-lux 

A»'-e  nnth 

A'-srr 

A  sc'wr 

Ash'-n  bi"-oA 

A'-shau 

Ash'-bo-a 

A*h'-bel 

Ath'-beWtex  (c 

Ash'-dod 

A*h'  doth-itet  (c) 

Ath'-doth  Pix"-gflA(a) 

A'  (»heaa 

Ash'-er 

Ash't-math 

Ash'-ke-nax 


Ash'-noA 

A'-xhon 

Ash'-pe  uax 

Ash'-ri-el 

Axh'-ta-roth 

Axh'-te-molh 

Axh"-ta-roth'-itex  (<?) 

.^-shu'-ath 

Axh'ur 

A-xhu'-rira 

Axh'-ur-itex  (c) 

A'-xi-a  C rf) 

A'-xi-at  -t-cux 

Ax'-i-bi"-ax  (a) 

A'-xi-el 

yi-si'-lax 

Ax/-t-na"-»'-<i 

A»'-f  na"-n-ux 

At'-t-na 

As'-t-ne 

At'-i-nei 

A*\n'  t-us  Gal"-lus 

Ax'-t  pha 

A'-Kt-UX 

As'-ke-lon 

As'-roa-dai  (ay1 

Ax'-ma-veth  (a) 

As'mo-de"-ux  (<0 

A*'-mo-ne"  aiix  CaXc) 

Ax'  naA  (a) 

As-nap'-per  (a) 

A  s-o  a '-us  (a) 

^-so'-chix 

A'-sotn 

^-so'-phix 

^-w'-pi-a 

Ax'-o-pi"-a-d« 

/f-xo'-pix 

yf-so'-pus 

Ax-pa  mM  thrtfl 

Ax/-pa-ra"-gf-uip 

Ax-pa'-si-a  (6) 

As'-pa  si"  rus  (o) 

At  pas'  te* 

As'- pa  tha 

As'-pa-thi"-n*x 

As-pV-lt-a 

Ax-pen' dux 

As'-pbar 

As  •pliar'-a-xux 

As'-pix 

As-plc'-don 

As'-po-re"-nux 

As'  ri-a\  (a) 

Ax'-sa 

As'-sa  bl"-as 

A»'-xa-bi"-nu» 

Ax-Bal'-i-moth 

Ax'-sri-nT'-ax 

Ax  sar'-a  cut 

Ax'-xe-ri"-ni 

Ax/xi-do"-axi  's) 

As'-sir 

As-xo'-rux 

As'-sos 

Ax-xyr't'-a 

AxMa 

Ax' ta  cob"-u1 

As'-ta-cux 

As'-ta-pa 

Ax'-ta-pux 

Ax't/i-roth,   or    Ash' 

ta-roth 
Ax-Ur'-te 
As'-tath 
As'-ter 
Aa-te'-rf-a 
As-le'  rt-on 
As-le'-ri-us 
Ai/-te-ro"d«a 
Aster '-ope 


Ax  ter'-o-pe"-a 

As-i«r,-o-|»*"-ux 

As'-ter-u"-Ji-««  (J>) 

As-Un'-o-ms) 

As-ii'-o-chui 

A»'-to-mi 

As-tray-rt 

As  tro'-us 

Ax'-tu 

A»'-tur 

As'-tu-ra 

Ax'-tu  rex 

As-ty'-a-ge 

Ax-ty'-<i  get 

As-ty'-a-lux 

As-ty'-fl-nxx 

As'-ty-cm"-Ti-a 

A*-tyd'-a  mas 

Ax'-ty  da-roi"-a 

A»'-ty  lux 

As  tyiu'-e-du"-xa(rt) 

As-tyn'-o-me 

Ax-tyn'-o  mi 

Ax-tyn'-o-ux 

Ax4y'-o-cho 

As'-ty^>-chi"-a 

As'-iy-i»tt-l»"-o 

As-typh'-f.lux 

As-ty-ron 

^-xup'-pim 

Ax'-y-chix 

^-sy^  lax 

^f-syl'-lux 

A  t.yn'-cri-tnx 

A  tub'-u-lus 

At'-a  by"  rix 

At*-a-by-n"-te 

Af-a-c« 

A'-tad 

Af-a-lan"-ta 

At'-«-raA 

At'.«-ran"-tet 

^-Ur'-be  chis 

A-iaf-gatb 

A  i*?  tie  a 

At'-a-roth 

At'-ax,  and  AUi'-ag  ■ 

A'-tax 

A'-te 

AtcYla 

AV-ena 

At'-e-no-ma"-rux 

\'-ter 

At' o  ro-xi"-ax 

A'-thack 

Ath'-a-i"-<iA 

Ath'-<i-li"-aA 

Ath'-o  ma"-nei 

AUi'-a-mas 

A  th'-4Z-man-ti"-a-dtf« 

Alh'-a-naM-xT-u;  (''Xa) 

Ath'-a-nix 

Alh'-fl-ii"-ax 

A'-the  ax 

-^-th«'-urt 

Athe'-ntB 

Aib'-e  uaB"-a  (e) 

Ath'  e-nay-um  (e) 

Ath'  c-iia»"-ux  («) 

Ath'-u-naK"-o-rax 

Ath'e-nn"-ix 

A-ilw'-iu  on 

Ath'-«-no"  bi-ux 

^-th«*n'-o  c\es 

/l-theu'-o-do^-rux 

Ath'  ens  (c) 

A'-the  ox 

Ath'-e-slx 

Ath'  ^xi'~o-do"-rus 

Ath'-lai« 

A'thox 


Ath-rtil'-U 

^-thym'-bra 

A'-U-a  » 

A-tiY-i-a 

A-MV-i-n» 

A-\kY-\a 

A-\Y'Wi 

A  tr'-aax 

^-tiu'-f-a 

AtOan'-trt  (d) 

At'-lnn-ti"-«-drf 

At-lau'-U-<k* 

At'las  (d) 

/(-toa'-xa 

At'-ra-cM 

At'-ramyf'-ti-um3 

Ai'-ra-pe* 

A'-trax 

At'-re-ba"-t»B 

At'-re-ba"-ttf 

A  tre'nl 

A'-tre-ux 

AUY-Am 

A  in' -Act 

w4-tro'-ui-ux 

Af-ro-po-to"-ne 

At'-ro-pa"-TT-a 

At'-ro-pox 

At'- roth 

At'ui 

At'  tai  • 

At'-ta-li'-a  (Scripture) 

At  U'  It  a  (Greek) 

At'-ta-lux 

Attar'-rns 

At  te*  i  ux  Cap"-i-to  * 

Af-tw 

Atthar'-atex 

Af-thix 

AtMi  ca 

Af-ti-cux 

At'-tl-da"-t« 

At'-tj-la 

At-til'-i-ux 

At-ti'-nax 

At'-n-ux  Pc-lig"-nux 

Af-tu-bi 

Af-u-at"-»-ci 

^-ty'-«-dxB 

At'-vx 

Au-fe'-i-«  A"-quo  * 

Au'-fi'-de"-no 

Au-fld'-i'-fl 

Au-fl«r-»*-iu 

Au-fidux 

Au'-ga,  and  Aa'-go 

Au-ge'-a 

An'-xa-rux 

Au'-go-XB 

An'-gi-a 

Au'-g/xx,  and  Ao/* 

ge-aa(<0 
Au'-g/-Uo 
Au-gf-nus 
Au'-gu-rex(d) 
Au-gus'-ta 
Au'-«ux-ia"-li-a 
Au'-gux-ti"-nux 
Au-gux'-tu-lus 
Au-gux'-tu*(d) 
Au-lcs'-Ux 
Anle'-te* 
Au'lis 
Au'-lon 
Au-lo'-ni  ux 
Au'lus 
Au'-ro-ni"-tix 
Au-ra'-nus 
Au'-mx 
Au-Te'-H-a 
An-re'-lr  a"-nus 


Au-re'-It  ux 

Au-re'-o-lux 

Au'-ri-xex 

Au-ri*-go 

Au-riu^'a 

Au-ro'-ra  (d) 

Aa-rao'ce 

Au  run'-cti-W-f-  tx 

Aus-chf-M 

Aux'-ci 

Au'-xer 

Au'-ser-ix 

Au'-^« 

Au'-xon 

Au-so'-iu-a 

Auxo'-nt-QC 

An'-xp«-cvx  (d) 

Aux*  ter 

Au^-W  «-on  »  (a) 

Au'-ui-ni*'-tix 

Au'-U>-bu"-*u»,  or  Ai 

a  bu"-lnx 
Au-te'-ax 

Au  toch'-tlio-nrs  (J) 
Au'-to-cles 
Au-toc*  ra-trf 
Au'-to-rre"  ue 
Au-tor-o-Ixe 
An-tol'-y-<  ux 
Au  tom'-a-le 
Autom'-e«lon 
Au'-to-nu*-du**  *a 
An-toaY-c-nes 
Au-tom'-o-li 
Au-toa'-oe 
Au-Umh'-ra-Ua^-ifx 
Ao-xc'-xi  •  (t) 
A'-v* 
AT'ni-tan 
Av*-a  ri**-ctiro 
A-wY-ht 
A'-\-en 

At/-en-ti*'-nux 
Avn'-n\i*jirA-xtt'  oa 
A  vex'-t« 
A  vid'-i-e"  nus 
^-vid's-ux-Cas"-M-«k 
Av'-«-e"-uux 
A'Tim 
A'-tim^  (r) 
A'-vUes  (c) 
A'-vith 
A-vi*-t«x 
A'-v<  um 
Ax'-m  nux 
Ax-i'-o-chux 
Axf-on 
Ax'-f-o-nr'-cux 
Ax'-i-o"-te-a 
Ax'-l-o"-th^a 
Ax'-t-ux(/; 
Ax'-ur,  or  Aa'-xur 
Ax'ux 
Ax'-a-«"-ltt« 
A'-xaA 
A'-tal 
Ax'  «-H"^iA 
A' fan 
A*'-«  ni"-«xA 
A  za'-pbi-un 
Az'-«-ra 
i4-xa'-n»-cl 
\z'-ar¥'-mM 
Ax'-a-ri"-ax 
A'-xix 
^x.'-xel 
Ax'-a  xi".«A 
Az-bax'-a-rrth 
Ax'-buk 
A-ze'-kah 
A'-x^l 


%,  X,  4,  i,  9,  7.  X.  Me  Obs.  1,  X.  S,  frc,  prrrloai  to  th«  K«j. 

(a)  Letter  sin  tome  UtUAiinmUllabU  to  brwundrdx  :  inPt,  151. 

(b)  It  U  asaal  to  vorallu  rti*  ■ ;  of  if  ti  take  tli*  corrupted  sound, 
to  make  it  zhe  imteiMt  or  iho. 
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(e)  This  is  an  English  formative 
td)  ftee  also,  or  words  rotated  to  it,  in  the  Dictionary 
(<-)  Sec  -oan,  In  the  Index  of  Common  TtrnnioaUom. 
(/)  This  is  equivalent  to  Ack'-w-aa. 


BA 


BA 


BA 


BE 


BK 


A,  a,  or  oA=<3  : 

iory=»e:  *#— etx: 

ch=k:  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.-*she:  ('0  the  principal  accent. 

A'-zem 

Bnc'  chug  (d) 

Har-cas'-i,  or  Bar'-ct-ta; 

Bat'-u-his 

Ben'  h/z-dad 

Az'-e-phuf-ritb 

Bach'-uth  A  lion 

Bar'-cn 

Batyl'loa 
Baa'-bo 

Ben-ha'-il 

A'-zer 

Bnc-cbyl'-t-dc* 

Bar-ce'-nor 

Ben-ha'^nan 

Aim'  in* 

Bo-ce'-nla 

Bar'-cba 

Bau'-cis 

Ben'ia-min 
B«*n'-ja-mile  (c) 

Az'-gad 

Ba'^is 

Bar-dflB'-i 

Baa'-li 

AxY-n 

Bac'-tra 

Bar'-di(<Q 
Bar-dylMis 

Bav'-a-i  * 

Ben'-ja-mites  (c) 

A  zi'-^-i 

Bac'-tri,  and  Bac'tri- 

Bav'-i-am  • 

Ben'-t-nu 

A'-zfel 

a"-ni 

Bo-re'-a 

Baz'-a-«n"-ttf 

Beu'-the-8ic"y-mo  7 
Be-nu'-i 

A  zi'-rii 

Bnc'-tn-a'l'-na 

Ba'-re-aa  So-va"-mu 

Baia'n'-a 

A  xVia 

Bac'-tros 

Ba'-r*« 

Ba'-«-li"-flA 

BeZ-no 

Az'-ma-voth 

Bad'-a-ca 

Bur- go 

Bo'-a-loth 

Be-no'-n! 

As'  mon 

Ba'-dj-a 

Bar-gu'-a  i-i  (ft) 
Bar-hu'-mitcfl  (e) 

Be' an 

Ben-zo'-heth ' 

Az'-noih  Ta"-bor 

Ba'-di-ua 

BeV-a-i* 

Be'-on 

Az'-o-uux 

Bad'-u-heu"  na> 

Bari'-ah 

Be'-bt-oa 

B^-or 

A'zor 

BK'-btOl 

Ba-ri'-ne 

Be-bri'-a-enm 

Be-por-i-ta"-nm 
Be'-ro 

A-zo'mz 

Ba'-tla 

Bo-ria'aet 

Beb'-ry-ca 

A-Z</-tUS 

Bn'-ton 

Ba'-rf-om 

Beb'-ry-ce«,  and  Be- 

Ber'-n-choA 

Az'-ri-«l 

Ba-gis'-to-me 

Bar-Je'-Boa  (a) 

bryc/i-l 

Ber'^i-chi"-flA 

Ax'-ri  kara 

Ba-gU'-ta-ntff 

Bar-jo'-na 
Bar'-kos 

Be-bryc'i-a 

Ber'-a-i"-aA 

AxQ'-bah 

Bag  o'  bb,  and  Ba-go'- 

Be'-chcr 

Ber'-bi-f« 

A'-zur 

aaa 

Bar'-na-bas 

Be-cho'-rath 

Be-re'-a 

Az'-a-ran 

Bag'-o-da"-Te* 

Bar'-nn-ns 

Bech'-tt-leth 

lW-«-cyn"-thi-a 

Az'^miUi(0 

Bag'o-i 

Ba-ro'-dU 

Be'-dad 

Be' red 

Az'-i/iA 

Ba-goph'-a-Utt 

Bar'-aa-baa 

Bed'-a-i"-«A 

Ber'-e-ni"-ca 

Az'zan 

Bar-ra-da 
Bo-ha'-rum-ite  (c) 

Bar-Bi'-ne,  and  Bor- 

Be'el-l"-a-drt 

Ber'-e-ui"-cia 

Az'-xur 

Be'-ne 

Be-el'-Ba-rus 

Ber'-gl-on 
Ber-gia'-ta-ni 

Ba-hu'rim 

Bar'-to-cns 

Be'-cl-teth"-muB 

B. 

BaM-»* 

Bar-thol'-o-mew  (c) 

Be-el'-ze-bub 

Be'-ri 

Ba'-jith 

Bar'-ti-in«"-aB 

Be'-er 

Be-ri'-oA 

B*'al 

Bak-bak'ei 

Ba'-ruch 

Be-«'-r« 

Bc'-ris,  and  Ba'-ris 

Ba'-al-oA 

Bak'-bok 

Bar'-za  en"-t«  « 

Be-e'-raJk,  or  Be'-raA 

Bi»'-rlteB  (c) 
Be'-rith 

Ba'al-ath 

Bak'-bak-i"-aA 

Bar-za'-nei 

Be'-er-e''-llm 

Ba'-al-ath  Be"-«r 

Ba'la 

Bar  zU'-la-i  * 

Be-e'-ri 

Ber'-mi-na 

Ba'-al  Be"-rith 

Ba'-la-am  («) 

Bas'-co-ma 

Be'-er-la-ha"  t-rol 

Ber-ni'-oe 

Ba'-al  le 

Ba-la'-croa 

Ba'-a)ian,  or  Bas'-aan 

Be-e'-roth 

Be-ro'-dacb-Bal"«. 

Ba'-al  Gad" 

Bal'-a-dan 

Ba'-shan  Ha'-votb. 

Be-e'-roth-itcB  (c) 

dan 

Ba'-al  Ham"-ou 

Ba'-loA 

Fa"-ir 

Be-«r'-Bhe-ba 

Ber'-o-e 

Ba'-al  Han"-on 

Ba'-lak 

Basb'-e-math 

Be-esh'-te-raA 

Be-roo'-a 

Ba'-al  Ha"  zor 

BaK-a-mo 

BaB'-rf-le"-«  (a) 

Be'-he-moth  U) 

Ber/-o-ni"-oe 

Ba'-al  Hefnon 

Bal'-o-na"-gra 

Baa'-i-ir-da!  (a)  C«0 

He'-kaA 

Be-ro'-aug 

Ba'-aM 

Bal'-anua 

Bas'-j-li"-d*f(a)00 

Be'la 

Be'-roth 

Ba'-al-im 

B*Ia'-ri 

Ba  Bil'-i-o-pot  '-a  mos 

Be'-laA 

Ber'-o-lhai  • 

Ba'-al  i. 

Bal-bilMua 

Ba^ -i  lit  (a) 

Be'  la-itet  (r) 

Be-n/thatb 

Ba'al  Me"-on 

Bal-bi'-nnt 

Ba-aiK-tf-us(a) 

Bol'-e-raf'-no 

Ber'-yl('0 
Ber-rhoj'-a 

Ba'-al  Pe"-or 

Bal'-bas 

Baa'-Z-luB  (a) 

Bel'-e-mua 

Ba'-al  Per"-a  aim 

Bal'-e-a"-w 

Baa'-lith  (a) 

Bcl-e-phan'-te* 

Bor-ze'-lna 

Ba'-al  Shar-t-aha 

Bar-e-a"-ri-cua 

Baa'-math(tt) 

Bel'-e-ciB 

Be'-sa 

Ba'.al  Ta"-mar 

Ba-leMna 

Ba^-sa 

Bul'gaB(rf) 

Be-sid'-t-n 

Ba'-al  Zo"-bab 

fia'li-os 

Baa'-ae 

Bel'-ga-l* 

Be-Bip'-po 
Bes'-o-dei"-aA 

Ba'-al  Ze"-pbon 

Balis'-ta 

Bas-Ba'-ni-a  ' 

Bel'-gi-ea  (</) 

Ba'-o-na 

Bal-lon'-o-ti 

Bas-Bar'-e-us 

B<?l'-gi-uni(rf) 

Be'-tor 

Ba'-a-naA 

Bal-tha'-aar 

Ba»'ta-ris 

Bel'-gi  as 
Be'll al  (d) 

Bes'-al 

Ba'-a-nan 

Bal-ven'-ri-na 

Bnt'-suf  Au-fld"-<  a* 

Bes'-suB 

Ba'-a  nath 

Bal'-y-raa 

Bas'-ta  i  ♦ 

B«l'-t-d«,  plur. 

Bear-ti-a8 

Ba'-a-uf-at 

Ba'-moA 

Ban-tar' n«,  and  Baa- 

Be-U'-d«*.  ting. 

Be'-aor 

Ba'-a-ra 

Ba'-moth 

(Cr'-DBB 

Be-lis'-a-ma 

Be'-taA 

Ba'a-sha 

Ba'  moth  Ba"-al 

Baj'tf-a» 

Bel'-i-an"-ri-oa 

Be'-ten 

Ra'-a-»haA 

Bam/-a-ru"-»9 

Ba'-ta 

Bel'-ia-tP'-da 

Beih-ab'-a-ra 

Ba'-a  «r-oA  (a) 

Ban 

Bat'-o-ne 

Bel'-f-ta» 

Beth-ab'-a-raA 

Ba'  bel 

Ban'-al"-aa 

Ba-ta'-vi 

BeMer'-o-pbon 

Beth'-a-nath 

Ba'-bl 

Ba'-ni 

Bath 

Bel-le'-rus 

Beth'-a-noth 

ttz-bilM-ui 

Ba'nid 

Kath'-a-loth 

Bel'"U'-e"-nni 

Belh'-a-ny 

Bab'-j-lna 

Ban'-nua 

Ba'-thos 

Bel'-mo-im 

Beth-ar'-abaA 

Bab'-y-lon  (rf) 

Ban'n-a 

Bath-rab'-bim 

Bcl'-men 

Beih'-<i-rara 

Bab^-Urni-a  (d) 

Ban'tt-naa 

Kath'-Bhe-ba 

Bel-lo'na 

Betli-ar'-bal 

Bab'-y-lo"-n»-i(<i) 

Ban'-n-ua 

Bath'-sbu-a 

Hel'-lo  na"-ri  i 

Beth-a'-yen 

Ba-byr'-ga 

Ban'-tt-aa 

Bath'y-cbr* 

Bel-lov'-a-ci 

Beth-az'mo-velh 

Babyf-a-ce 

Baph'-y-ros 

BathylMus 

Bcl'-lo-Te''-aua 

Beth'-ba-al-me"-on 

Ba'-en 

Bap'-te 

Bat'i-a"-taa 

B^-lon 

Beth-ba'-ra 

Bac*-a-ba"-«is 

Barab'-bas 

Ba'-n-a 

Bel'-abaz/'-zar 

Beth-ba'-raA 

Bac'-chse  (<£) 
Bac'-«ha-na'J-H-a  (d) 

Bar'a-chel 

Ba-li'-na,  and  Ban- 

Bel'-le-Bhaz"-zar 

Beth'-bo-Bl 

Bar/-a-chi"-«A 

tl'-na 

Be'-los 

Betb-bir'-e-i 

Bac-chanMM  (<Q 

Bat/-«-chi"-a« 

Ba'-tiB 

Ben 

Beth'-car 

Bac'-chKd) 
Bac-chi'-a-daa 

Bo-neM 

Ba'-to 

Be-na'-cuB 

Beth-da'-gon 

Ba'-rak 

Ba'-ton 

Ben-ar*-flA« 

Beth'-diblo-tba"im 

Bac'-chi-def 

Bar'-a-throm 

Baf-rn-cho-my'.o- 

Ben-am'-mi 

Beth'-el 

Bacb/ritea  (r) 

Bar'-ba-ri(d) 

mach"-i*-a 

Ben-eb'-arak 

Betb'-el-ite  (c) 
BethVmek 

Bae'-cbia 

Bar-bar'-i-a 

Bat-ti'-a-des 

Ben'-dis 

Bac'-chi-nm 

Bar-bos'-the-nw 

Bat'-tis 

Ben'-e-did^-i-um 

Be'-ther 

Bae'-cbi-ua  (<0 

Bar-byth'-a«ce 

Bat'-tttB  (d) 

Ben'-e-ja"-a-kam 

Belh-e«'-da  (a) 
Beth-e/zei 

Bac-chu'-rua 

Bar'-ea 

Bat'-u-lum 

Bi  n'-e-Ten"-tum 

t,f,4, 5,  6,  7. 8,  ie«  OIm.  1,  t,  S,  *c.,  pravlovu  to  tb«  Key. 
(a)  L«tt»rilnMnMBltiiationsUIUbUtobe«ouiMlcdE:i«o>r.]5l. 
(•)  It  is  Waal  to  vocalise  Um  •;  «     - 
to  auk*  It  she  iattaad  of  rfio. 
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r  if  u  taka  the  corrupted  aound. 


This  is  an  Enplbh  fbrmatirc 

See  aho,  or  words  related  to  it,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  last  two  syllables  blond  into  on*. 

2Z 


BI 


BO 


BR 


CA 


CA 


A,  a,  or  ak—&t  i  or  y— 4 : 


:  ch— k :  ci,  a,  ti,  &c^»»he :  (")  the  principal 


Beth-ga'-der 

Beth~ga'-mui 

Beth-hac'-o©r-im  (J) 

Beth-ha'-ran 

Beth-hog'-loA 

Beth-h</-ron 

Beth-jea'-t-moth  (a) 

Beth-ler/a-oth 

B*th'-le-hem 

Beth'-le-hem  Eph"- 

ra-t/iA 
Beth'-le-hem  Ju"-d«A 
Bethv-le-hem-lta'(c) 
Beth-lo'-mon 
Beth-ma'-a-oaA 
Belh-mu/-ca-both 
Beth-me'-on 
Beth-nim'-raA 
Beth-o/-ron 
Beth-pa'-lei 
Beth-pa  x'-ter 
Beth-pV-or 
Beth'-pha-ge 
Beth'-phe-let 
Belh'-ra-boA 
Beth'-ro-pha 
Beth'-re-hob 
Beth-aa'-t-da 
Beth'-aa-moa 
Beth'-ahan 
Beth-ahe'-an 
Beth'-ahe-meah 
Beth-ahit'-taA 
Beth'-aj-moa 
Beth-tapf-po-a 
Beth-au'-ra 
Be-thu'-el 
BeMhul 
Beth'-u-l^-o 
Beth'-tor 
Beth'-xar 
Be*-tU 
Bc-to'-U-tu 
Bet'-o-mea"-tham 
Bet'-o-nim  i 

Be-ta'-ri-a  ' 

Be-u'-laA 
Be*  tai  • 
Be-zal'-e-el 
Be'-wk 

Be'-xer.  or  Bot'-ra 
Ba/aeth 
Bi'-« 
Bi-a'-nor 

Bi'-M 

Bi'-o-taa 

Bi-bac'-u-lua 

BilAa-ga 

BibMwi.andBil'-H-a 

Bib'-lia 

Bib-li'-na 

BlbMua 

Bi-brac/-t» 

Blb'-u-lu« 

Bi'-cet 

Bich'-ri 

Bi'-coa 

Bl-cor'.nt.garM) 

Bi-cor'-nia(<0 

BW'kar 

Bi-fbr'-mU  (4) 

Bi'-frona  (d) 

BU/-tha 

Blg'-than 

Blg'-tha-na 

BV-va-i  * 

Bif-bt  Ua 

BiK-dad 

Bil'-e-am 

Bil'-gaA 

Bi^ga-i  ♦ 


Bil'-ha.orBU'-ho* 

Bil'-han 

Bil'-ahan 

Bima'-ter 

Bim'-hal 

Bin'-e-a 

Hin'-gi-am 

Biu'-na-i 

Bi'-on 

Bir'-rhua 

Bir'-tba 

Bir'-za-vith 

Bi-tal'-t. 

Bital'-Wf 

Bt-Ml'-tb 

Bi-aan'-the 

Biah'-Um 

Bia'-ton 

BiaMo-nia 

Bt-thi'-aA 

Bith'-rou 

Bi'-thua 

Bith'-y-» 

Bi  thyn'-t-« 

Blf-t-aa» 

BiMon 

Bt-tu'4-tna 

Bi  tun' turn 

Bi-tur'-t-g** 

Bi-tur'-i-cutn 

BiaM-a* 

BitT-i-io-thr-ah 

BlxM-Jo-thK'-ja* 

Bit'-tha 

Blw'-na 

BUV-ai-iCo) 

BUV-ana 

Rlan'-de-no"-ua 

Blan-da'ai-a  (M 

Blaa/-to-phovnr^-c#« 

Blaa'-tua 

Blem'-mjr-w 

Ble-ni'-na 

BHtM-ua» 

Blu'-ci-um 

Bo'-a-dk"ewi  • 

Bo'-e,  and  Bo'-e-a 

Bo-a'-gri-ua 

Bo'-at.  or  Bo'-oi 

Bo-caMt-aa 

Boo'-car 

Boc'-caa 

Boch'-e-ru 

Bo'-cbim 

Boc'-eho-rla 

Boc'-chug 

Bo-du'-ni 

Bo-du'-ag-na"-tua 

B  co-be' -U 

Boo'-U'-a 

Bo'-e-dro*'-in<'a 

Bos-o-tar'-cbai 

Boa-o'-n-a 

BoxZ-taa 

Boj'-or-o-bia"-tae 

Bo-e'-thi-aa 

Bo'-e-tua 

Bo'-e-ua 

Bo'-g«i 

Bo'-gud 

Bo'-gaa 

Bo'han 

BoM-i 

Bo-joc'-a-laa 

BoMa 

Bol'-be 

Bor-bl-U"-nttin 

Bol'-gttu 

Bo-li?na 

BolMuW-ua 

Bo-lia'-tua 


Bol4a'-nua 

Bol-to'-ni-a 

BoMua 

Bom'-i-en"-a## 

Bo-mil'-car 

Bom'-o-nt"-eai 

Bo'-na-de"-a 

Bo-no'-ni-a 

Bo-no'-ar-aa 

Bo'-o-au"-ro 

BtxT-tes 

Bo-o'-tus,  and  Bca- 
cf-tua 

Bo'-re-o 

Bo-re'-a-da»(rf) 

Bo'-re-as  (<f) 

Bo'-re-a^^miCa) 

Bo'-re-us 

Bof-get 

Bor-go'-di 

Bor/-no« 

Bor-«ip/-pa 

Bo'-ras 

Bo-rys'-the-n«t 

Bos'-cath 

Bo'-«or 

Bo»'-o-ro 

Bos'-pho-nit 

Boa'-roA  (a) 

Bot'-ti-o» 

Bof-U-es-'U 

Bov/-i-a"-nam 

Bo-vU'-laa 

Bo'xex 

Bo«'-raA 

Bntcb-ma'-D## 

Bra/-ai-a  (6) 

Bran-chi'-o-dafl 

Bran'-cht-da 

Bran  chyl'-U-d^f 

Bra'-«-ee  (6) 

Braa'-tdas 

Braa-i-de'n  a  * 

Bratf-re 

Braa'-ron 

Bren'-ni,  and  Braa'-i 
Bren'-nua 

Bren'tho 

Brea'-ci-tf 

Bref-ti-i» 

Bri-a'-re-us 

Bri'-aa 

Bri-Ran'-Ut 

Brig'-anHi^-noa 

Brr-mo 

Bri-ae'-ia 

Bri'-ae« 

Bri-ae'-ua 

Bri-tan'-ni  (d) 

Bri-tan'-nt-a 

Bri-lan'-nf-caa 

Brlf-o-mar^-tia 

Brif-<»-ma''-rua 

Brif-o-ncaCO 

Brix-eriom 

Brix'-t-a  (e) 

Bri'-io 

Broc'-u-be^-lua 

Bro'-mi-ua 

BrtAmua 

Broo,-t<» 

Bron-ti'-noa 

Brof-e-aa" 

Broth'-e-ua 

Brocte'-rl 

Brul'-kJ 

Bru  ma'-li-* 

Brun-do'-at-uin  (V) 

Bru-tid'-i-oa 

Bru'-n-i 

Bruf  Ui» 


Bm'-lu-loa 

Brn'-tua 

Bry'-aa 

Bry-ax'-ia 

Bry'-ea 

Br/-g« 

Bry--g4 

Bry'-ae-a 

Btr-ba-ce^-ne 

Bu-ba'-ce« 

Bu'-bo-ria 

Bu'-baa-ti"-a-caa 

Bu'ba-snt 

Ba'-bon 

Bu-ceph'-a-la 

Ba-ceph'-a-laa 

Bu-col'-t-ca  (i) 

Bll-OOl'H-CQBl  (<0 

Bu-co'-li-on 

Bu'-co-taa 

Bu'^M 

Bu-di'-m 

Bu-doT-rum 

Buk'-ki 

Buk-kT-oA 

Bui 

Bu'-li* 

Bul-la'-Ti-ua 

Bu'naA 

Bu'-ne-a 

Ba'-nua 

Bon'-ni 

Bu'-po-lna 

Bu'-phn-gna 

Bu-pbo'-ni-« 

Bu  prm'-ai-um  (6) 

Bu'-re 

Ba-ra'-t-cua 

Bur'-rhna 

Bur'-aa 

Bur'-ai-c 

Bu'-aa) 

Bu-aT-ria 

Bu'-ta 

Bu'-te-o 

Bu'-tet 

Buthro'-tum 

Ba-thyr/-e-a* 

Bu'-to-a 

Bu'-toa 

Ba-tor/-hd«t 

Ba-tan'-taB 

Bu'-lua 

Bus 

Ba'-ii 

Bux'-iteCc) 

Buxy/-g« 

Byb-le'-ai  a.  (6)  an 

By-baB'-ai-o 
Byb'-li-a 
ByV-lM 
ByV-lia 
Byl-lr-^-net 
Byr'-rhua 
Byr'-aa 
By-xa'-ci-am 
Byx*  an-ti"-a-caa 
By-tan/-Ti-ttm(0 
B/saa 
By-ze'-nua 
Byx'-e-rcs 
Bys'-Hi 


Ca-an'-thua 

Cab(rf) 

Cab'^»d« 

Ca-bal'-t4 
Cab'-al-li"  nam 


CaV-aHTniaa 

Ca-bai'-aos 

Cabaa'-aw 

Cab'-bon 

Ca-beT-tfo 

Cab'-ham 

Caba'ra 

Ca-W-ri 

Ca-bir'H-ai 

Ca'-bal 

Ca-bu'-ra 

Cavba'-rw 

Cab-y^e 

Ca'-en 

Ca'-cho-lM 

Ca'-cua 

Co-co'-thia 

Ca-cyp'-a-ria 

CaiT-dia 

Ca'-d« 

Ca'-deah 

Ca'-di 

Cad-me'-a 

Cad-me'-ia 

Cad'-moaCaT) 

Ca'-dra 

Ca-dn'-cs-na  («*) 

Ca-dor'-ci 

Ca-dns'-ci 

Cad'-y-A 

Cm'~a 

Ca/-ci-aa 

Cm-dY+m 

Ca»-cii'-«  a"nu 

CavcU'-j-i 

C»-cil'H-ua 

Ca^ci'-M  Taa*-e«a 

Ca^-eo-boa 

Cae'-ca-loa 

Caj-dic'i-ua 

Cm'-U-a 

Ca/li-oa 

Ca/-ma-ro 

Ca/-ne 

CaZ-ne-na 

Ca>ni'-dM 

Cae-nf-DC 

Ca/nia 

CB-nof-ro-Ma 

Ca/pM) 

Caa-ra'-tua 

Caj'-re.  or  Cas'-rrt 

Ca-'-re-ai 

Cas'-aar(a) 

Cavsa'-n-on  {a) 
Ca>-ae'-na  (a) 
C«-aen'-ni-aa(a) 
C<B-ce'Ti-ua 

Car'-ax-aa 

Ca/-ao 

Ca?-ao'-n«-«  (jl) 

C«-ao'  nl-oa  (a) 

CKMo-brix 

Ce'tu-lum 

Ca?'-yx 

Ca-ga'-co 

Ca' i-*  * 

Cai'-a-phaa  • 

Ca'-t-cT'-uaa 

Ca-r*-c«a 

Ca^^a-U  * 

Cain 

Cai'-nan 

Cat'  rite*  (e) 

Ca'-»-ua* 

Cal'aber 

Cala'bri-a 

C«l'<abrai 


a,8,4.5,0,7tB,sMOb*.  l,tta>ac.,pi*Tiotwtothv  Key. 

C«)  Latter  •  ia  ton»Bltuatioa»  to  liabu  to  bt  Kmnded  t:  aec  Ft.  151. 

(•)  It  to  neual  to  roceltoe  the  • ;  or  if  fti  take  the  corrupted 
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•  ;  or  If 
of  the. 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CE 


At  a,  or  ah—& : 

i  or  y—k :  *«s«etx : 

ch=-k :  ci,  n,  Ti|  Ac.=->8he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

CV-loA 

Cal-lia'-the-nat 

Can'-*-pbor"-i-a 

Cai/-che-mlah 

Caa'-len  (a)  • 
Caa'-lu-blm  (a) 

Cal'-a-la  * 

Cal-lia'-to 

Can'-e-ihum 

Car-ci'-nua 

Ca-lag'  a-tii 
Cal'-a-mia 

Cal-lis'-to-nr-cua 

Ca-nic'-u-la''-r«f  di'-« 

Car-da' -c## 

Caa-me'-naD  (a) 

Cal-lis'-lra-tus 

Co-nid'-t-a 

Car-dam'-y-la 

Caa-mir-la  (.a) 

Cal-a-mi'-aa 

Cal-lix'-e-na 

Ca-nid'-t-u* 

Car'-di-a 

Caa-per'-i-a 

Caf-a  mol"-«-ltu 

CaHix'-e-naa 

Co-nln'-e-ia"-Uf 

Car-du'-chi 

Caa-per/-u-Ui 

Cal'-a-tnoa 

Cal'-neth 

Ca-uin'-i-iia 

Ca-iV-oA 

Cas'-phor 

CaT-a-mus  (4) 

Cal'-no 

Ca-nia'-ti-ua  * 

Ca'r«t 

Caa'-pi-a"-na 

Ca  la'-nua 

Ca'-lon 

Ca'-nt-ua 

Car'-a-aa 

Caa'-pf-l 

CaK-a-on* 

Ca'-lor 

Can'-naB 

Co-re«'-«ua 

Cas'-pia,  or  Cos'-phln 

Cal'-a-ris 

Cal'-pe 

Can'-neh(/) 

Car-fln'-i-a 

Caa'-ptum  Ma"-r« 

Cal'-a-tha"-lMl 

CaK-phl 

Co-no'-pfcum 

Ca'-ri-a 

Caa'-aan-da^-ne 

Ca-la'-lht-on 

Cal-phur'-nta 

Co-no'-pua 

Ca'-n-aa 

( *aa*aan'-der 

Cal'-a-thua 

Cal-phar'-ni-us 

Can'-ta-bra 

Carf-a-ta 

Caa-aan'-dra 

CaK-o-tM 

Cnl-pur'-m'-a 

Can'to-bri 

CarK-na 

Cas-aan'-dri-a 

Ca-la'-n-a 

Cal'  u-aid"i  as 

Can-ub'-ri-flB 

Ca-ri'-ne 

Cas'ai-a 

Ca-la'-xx-» 

Cal-a'-zi-um 

Can'-ta-bri/'-tVa(<2) 

Ca-rf-ne 

Caa-ti'-o-pe 

C«-la'-Tt-t 

Cal'-va-ry  (a) 

Can'-tho-raa 

Ca-ri'-nua 

Caa-ai'-o-pe"-a 

Co-la'-ri-ua 

Cal'-viV 

Can'-thua 

Co-ris'-aa-nom 

Caa'-ai-ter"-i-dff 

CaT  au-re"-a,and 

Cal-rf-no 

Can'-n-um 

Ca-ria/-tam 

C  aa'-a<-ve-lau"-nua 

CiL'-u-rT-a 

Cal-vf-nua 

Can'-u-lo^-i-a  * 

Car'-ka. 

Caa'ai-ua 

Caf-bia 

Cal-vis'i-us 

Can'-u-te"-*-U8* 

Car-ma'-nta 

Cae-ao'-tia 

Cal'-ce 

Cal'-y-be 

('a-nu'-lHX 

Car-ma'-n^ana  (c) 

Caa-tab'-o-la 

Cal'-chaa 

Cal'-y  cad"-nua 

Caa'-u-il"-na« 

Car-ma'-nor 

Cas'-ta-bu* 

Car-che-do"-nt« 

Cal'-y-ce 

Ca-nu/-«-um  (ti) 

Car'-me 

Caa-Ul'-i-a  (rf) 

Cal-chtn'-4-a 

Ca-Iyd'-i-uni 

Co-nu'  81-us  (6) 

Car'-mel 

Caa-Ul'-f-aa-ft>ni"  [d) 

CaT-col 

Co-lydMia 

Ca-nu'-Ti-aB 

Car'-meWte  (c) 

Cas-ta'-ne-a 

Cal-deea'(c) 
Cal'  dua  CaT-lt-aa 

CaK^y  dun 
Cal'-y-do"-nla 

Can'-veh  (/) 

Cap'-a-nooa 

Ca-pel'-la 

Car'-mel-i'-teaa  (c) 
Car-me'-lua 

Caaf-ti'-«-ni".ra 
Caa-to'-lua 

Ca'le 

Cal'-y-do"-nt-os 

Car-men'-ta 

Caa'-tor  and  PoT-lnx 

Ca'-leb 

Ca-Iym'-ne 

Ca-pc'-no 

Cat/-men-ta"-U* 

Caa-tra'-Ti-ua 

CaK-e-do^nt-a  (d) 

Ca-lyn'-da 

Ca-pe'-naa 

Car-mon-U"-lU 

Caa'-ta-lo 

Oi-lyp'-ao 

Ca-pe'-ni 

Car-men'-tia 

Caf-a^lu"-pfl 
Caf-a-menA-t«-l«f 

Ca-le'-nua 

Ca-man'-Ti-um 

Ca'-per 

Car'-mi 

C*'-les 

Cam'-a-ri"-na 

Caper'-na-om 

Car'-mi-d« 

Cat'-a-na 

C«-U/-SI-U9  (6) 

Cam-bau'-let 

Co-pe'-tua 

Car'-mitea  (e) 

Caf-a-o"-ni^ 

Co-la'-ta 

Cam'-btft 

Ca-pha'-re-ua 

Car'-na,  and  Car* 

Cat'-a-rae'/-ta 

Cal'-e-tor 

Cam'-bre 

Caph/-ar-aarv-o-ma 

din'-e-a 

Cat'-e-Q«t 

CaMex 

Cam-ba'-ni-i 

Ca-phen'-a-Uio 

Car'-na-im 

Ca  th»'-a 

Cal'-i-ad"-ne 

Cam-by'-ae* 

Caphi'-ro 

Car  na'-fi-ua 

Cath'-«-rl 

Cal'-*-ce"-ni 

Cam'-e-la"-nl 

Caph'-tor 

Car-ne'-o-dat 

Ca-thu'-ath 

Co-UdM-ua 

Cam'-e-li"-t» 

Caph'-to-rim 

Car-na'-f-a  * 

Ca'-na 

Ca-lis'-ala 
CaT-fpua 

Cam'-e-ra 

Cnph'-to-rim*  (c) 

Car'-ni-on 

Ca'-nV-na 

Cara'-e-ri''-nuin,  and 

Caph'-y-B 

Ca^p'-o 

Cap-ia-ae"ne 

Car'-nua 

Ca'-Ti-e"-nua 

Ca'-lU 

Co-mer*  i-um 

Car-nu'-Wt 

Caf-i-lf'-na 

Cal'-f-taa 

Cam'-e-ri"-nua 

C'ar-pa'-ti-a  (6^ 
Car-pa'-ai-am  (6) 

Ca-Ui'-U 

CuHssa'-chroa 

Ca-mer'-Ti-um 

Cap' <  to 

Ca-tU'-lua,or  Ca'-tMm 

CaMa'-H 

Ca-merMtft 

Ca-pif-o-U"-nua 

Car'-pa-that 

Ca-ti'-na 

Cai'-U. 

Ca-mil'-la 

Cap'-i»to//-ll  um 

Car'-pi-a 

Ca'-Ti-ua 

CaT-la-tV'-bos 

Ca-mil'-H,  and 

Cap'-po  do"-ci  a 

CaK-pi. 

Cat'-t-si 

Car-l*-ta"-ri-a 

Co-mU'-l» 

Cap'-po-dox 

Car'-po 

Ca'-to 

Cal-kr*-nl 

Ca-mUMoa 

Ca-pra'-ri-a 

Car-poph/-o-ra 

Ca'-tre-na 

Cal'-H-a 

Ca-mY-to 

Ca-pra'-H-as 

C&r-poph'-o-raa 

Caf-U 

Cal-li'-a-d*# 

Ca-mi'-rua,  and 

Cap-ri-» 

Car'-pua 

Cat'-ti 

Cal'-h-aa 

Co-mi'-ra 

Cap'-rt-cor"-nue 

Car'-ra?,  and  Car'-rfaa 

Co-tu'-W-a'/-na 

Cal-libM-us 

Cam'-ia-aa"-r«# 

Cap'ri-flc'i-a"-lif 

C*f-ri-n<f'-te* 

Ca-tul'-lna 

CaT-lt-ce"-raa 

Cam'-ma 

Ca-pri'-na 

Car-ru'-ca 

Caf-u-lua 

Cal-lich'-o-rua 

Ca-mca'-na) 

Ca-prip'-e-d*f 

Ca'-pri-UB 

CajAro-ti^-na 

Ca-prua 

Cap^-aa 

Car-ae'-oli 

Cau'-co-aua 

CaiMi-clet 

Ca'-mon 

Car-ahe'-na 

Cau'-oon 

Cal'-U-co-lo"-na 

Cam-pa'-na  Lex 

Ca-iiph'-i-a 

Cau'-co-nw 

Cal-lic'-ra-to* 

Cam  pa'-iu'-a 

Car-U'-li'-af 

Caa'-di,  and  Cau'- 

Cal'-li-craf'-t'-daa 

Cam'-pe 

Car-th«'-a 

dt-um 

Cal-lid'-t-ua 

Cam-paa'-pe 

Cap'-aa-ga 

Car/-tha-gin'4-«n"-Mt 

Cau-lo'-nf-a 

Cal-lid'-ro-mua 

Camp'-aa 

Cam -put  Mar"-n-ua 

Cap'-u-a 

Car-tba'-go 

Cau'-nt-ua 

Cal'-U-ge"-to« 
CaHinr  a-chas 

Cap'-ya 

Car-tha'-sia 

Cau'-nua 

Cam'-a-lo-gf-nua 

Cai/ya  Syl"-tfui 

Car-tai'-a  • 

Cau'-roa 

Cal-lim'-e-don 

Ca'-na 

(;ar/-a-bac'/-tra 

Car-vU'-i-iu 

Cau'-raa 

Cal-Um'  e-Ut 

Ca'-na-an  {e) 
Ca'-no-an-itea  («)  (c) 

Car'-a-ba"-st-on  • 

Ca'-rua 

Ca'-ua 

Cal-U'  noa 

CaK-a-bu 

Ca'-iy-o 

Cay'-a-rir-lna 

Cal-U'-o-pe 

Can'-o-ce 

Cai'-a-cal"-la 

Car'-y-a"-t»(d) 

Cav'-a-ri"-naa 

Cal'-U-po-tr-M 

Can'-a-che 

Co-rac/-a-tet 

Car'-y-a''.t4aXd) 

Ca'-vtt 

CalMt-pbon 

Can'-a-chua 

Cto-rac' ta-cua 

C«-ryV-tl-naa 

Ca-y-ci 

CaK-W-phron 
Cal-li/i-dai 

Ca'-nas 

Ca'-r» 

Crt-rya'-tua 

Ca-y-coa 

Ca-na'-rt-i 

Co-raV-ua 

Ca'-ry-um 

Ca-ya'-ter 

CaMip'-o-lia 
Cal'-li-piu 

Cal-lipV*** 
Cal-llr'-ho-o 

Can'-a-thoa 

Car^-a-lia 

Caa'-oa 

CeT-a,  or  Ce'-o« 

Can'-da-ee 

Car'-a-nu* 

Cas-cel'-U-ua 

Cs'-a-daf 

Can-da'-vf-a 

Co-rau'-ai-ua 

Ca*'-i-U"-noin 

Cel/-al.ir-uaa 

Can-dau'-l&f 

Cai'-bo 

Ca-aK-na>orCa  ai'-nam 

Ceb'-a-ran"-ae* 

CalliaMe 

Can-di'-o-pe 

Car'-cna-mla 

<  a-aiph'-j-a 

Ce-Wt 

Cal'-lis-te^-i-a  • 

Ca'-nens 

Car-oW-iioD 

Ca'-ai-ua 

(V-bren 

«.  a,  4,  5,  «,  7,  B,  —  OU.  I,  «,  S,  Ac.,  pr^rioua  to  Um  Ktf- 
(a\  LMt«r«ioK>oM«ituatioiui«lUb)«tob«M«ukUdt:M«Pr.L»l. 
(b)  ItUuMattoTocaliMilM  ■ ;  or  if  ai  taka  tba  oorruptad  »oaad> 
to  make  itth*  iaatoad  of  aba. 
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'e\  Thto  ia  an  Bag \\th  fonnatlra. 


Id)  Sm  also,  or  worda  talatoi  to  it,  la  fba  OfoHoaafT. 

V)  Tho  two  iylUbUiondanand aaataaiaf  wttaa,  aJand  hatooi 

[/)Tha  Ictton  tiianaoundadMalphabotkia. 

2Z2 


CE 


CE 


CH 


CII 


CIl 


Ay  a,  or  oAsJ : 

t  or  y*e :  *#~ea : 

ch=k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.=tbe :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Ce-biV-nf-tf 

Ce-phaT-lea 
CepV-a-la"-na 

Cer'«y-ni''-t*# 
Ca-ael'-llWa) 

Cha'-rax 

Cbc'-re-aa 

Ca-bri'-o-nM 

Cha-rax'-at,  and 

Cber'-e  moc^-ra-Ut 

Coe'WM? 

Ceph'-al-UT-nf-a 

Ca-aen'-nt-a  Qa) 

CUa-rax'-u* 

Cber*-«Ui-iiBa  (c) 

Ca-ciK+ua 

Ceph'-o-lo 

Cet'-tt-ua  • 

Char'-cus 

Ch«/-etb-itea  (c) 

Ca<tf-na7  , 

Ceph'-a-lcB"-dia 

Cet-trf-na 

Cha'-re-a 

Cbe^ria'-o-phaa 

Ce-cin'-na 

Ceph'-a-lon 

Cat-trf-nos 

Oha'-rat 

Che'-ritA.  or  CW^iA 

Ca-crup'-f-« 

Ceph'-a-lof-omi 

Co'-teb 

Char'-i-clM 

Cher'-o-phoa 

Ce-crop'-tf-det 

Ceph'-a-lu"-di>um 

CaMet 

Char'-i-cH"-d«f 

Cher*-a>aa 

O-cropM-da* 

Ceph'wi-lui 

Ce-phat 

Ce-pW-ua 

Ce-the'-jrai 

Cbar'-t-elo 

Cber-cid'-a-maa 

Ce'-cropa 

(V-TI-i 

Char'-i-da-'-mu. 

Cher'-ai-pho 

Car-cyph'-a-Ua 
Cad-re-a"-tU 

Ce'-n-ua 

Char'-i-la 

Char,-ao-ne"-«>a 

Ce-phe'-nM 

O'-to 

Char'-4-la"-na,  and 

Cba'-nib  ( /) 
C«er--ub*  {d) 

O'-doa 

Ce-phr*-ai-a(o) 
Ceph'-t-af-*def  (a) 

Ce'-tu,  and  Ca/ua 

Cha-rUMua 

Ce'-dron 

Ce'-yx 
Cha'-ba* 

Cha-ri'-ni,  and  Ca- 

CBei^-n-UiB.  or 

Ca-dru'-n-l  (6) 

Ce-phit'4-do"-ru»  (a) 

rr-ni 

Caer*-a-bia  •  (d) 

CaiMa-aa 

Ce-phi'-ti-on  (a) 

Cha-bi'-noa 

Cba'-rU 

Che-nuT-ei 

Ce'-phJa-od"-o-tat  (o) 
Ce-phi'-sas 

Cha'-bri-a 

Cha-W-n+Q) 

Che^-akm 

Cei'*Ian« 

Cha'-bri-aa 

Cha/t'Ut 

Che'-ard 

CeK-a-doa 

Ca-phii'-aus 
Ce'-pbran 

Cha'-bria 

Char/-i-ton 

Cbe'-ail 

Cel'-a-daa 

Chab'-iy-U 

Char'-ma-daa,  or 

Che'-and 

0-l»'-n» 

Ce'-pt-o 

Cha'-dt-aa 

Char'-nit-das 

Cb^nl'-loth 

Ct-to'-no 

Ce'-pi-on 
Cer-a-ea 

Chavan'-i-tas 

Char'-ma.  or  Car'-me 

Cnet'-tim 

OF-a-* 

Chee'-re-aa 

Cbar'-mi-des 

Cbe'-iib 

Cc-la'-t-a*,  andCeMn 

Co-rac'-a-tat 

Ch»'-re-tio"-mu« 

Char-mi'-nafl 

Chid-o«M 

Cel'-€-la"-t*# 

Ce-ram'-bua 

Chavre'-mon 

Cbar-mi'-o-De  (4) 

Cbi'-doo 

Cel'-«-nir-« 

Cer'-a-mf-cu 

Cha'-ro-phon 
Chm-nr-tra-la 

Char'-mU 

ChU  Mr'-dua 

Ce-lea'-drv    ' 

Ce-ra'-mi-am 

Char-mo^-y-na  (a) 

Cbll'-i-tta,  and  CbSt- 

Ce-Ura'-dris,  or 

Cer'-a-mua 

Chavrin'-thua 

Char'-mo-taa 

e-oa 

Ce-len'-de-ria 

Ce'raa 

Chavrip'-pos 

Char'-mna 

ChUMa-ab 

Ce-le'-ne-aa 

Cer'-a-auB 

Chae'-ro 

Cha'-ron 

Chiltt'-on 

Ce-len'oa  Ce-l«'-na 

Cer'-a-ta 

Chavro'-m-tf ' 

Chd-ron'-das 

ChiK-mad 

CV-ler 

Ce-ra'-tas 

Oha5'-ro-ne''-ff,  and 

Char'-o-ne''-a 

Chi'-lo 

Cel'-e-r« 

Ce-rau'-ni-«« 

Ch«/-ro-ne"-o 

Cba-ro'-ni'-um 

Ck-io'-nia 

Cel'-e-trum 

Ce-rau'-m-i  • 

Cba-le'-on 

Cha'-ropa,  or 
Char-o-pat 

Cbi-mmf**  (d) 

CeMe-u» 

Ce-rau'-nus 

Chal-c»'-a 

Chim'o^aa 

Cel'-muf 

Ce-rau'-flMU  (6) 

ChaK-ce-a 

Cbar'-ran 

Cbi-ma/-rt-iua 

Cel'-o-n» 

Cer-bo'-rt-on 

Chal-ce'-don(  and 

Cha-ryb'-dU 

Cbim'-ham 

CeK-iu* 

Cer'-be-rui  (d) 

Char-ee-dou"-t-« 

Cbas'-e-ba  (a) 

Cbt-om'-o-ra 

Cel'-t«(d) 
Cel'-U-be"-rl  (d) 

Cer'-ca-pbus 
Oer*-ca-8o"-nifn  (a) 

Chal'-ce-do-ny  (c) 
Chal'ssi-de".ne 

Chau'-bi,and  Chan'-d 
Chau'-U 

Chi'-on 
Chl'-o-oa 

CeK-tf-cfl(d) 
Crf-thei  (rf) 

Cer-ce'-ia 

Chaf-ct-den"-a«i 

Chao'-rttt 

Chi-on'4-da* 

Cer-ce'-ne 

Chal-dd'-e-ua 

Cho'Hi 

Cbi'-o.nis 

Cel-M'-lua 

Cer-cet'-Uf 

Chal^id'-^-ca 

Cha'bar 

CbT-oa 

Cel-to'-rt-i 

Or'-ci-dat 

Chal-cid'-t-cus 

Ched'^r-la<r-o-nier 

Chf-roo 

C*Y-U>  8cyth"-»  » 

Cer'-ci-i 

Chal-ci-oa'-ua 

CbVlai 

Chia'4eu(a),Caa'.Wa. 
orCV-iea* 

Cem'-me~nui 

Car'-ct-na 

Chal-ci'-o-po 

Cbe'UU 

Cemp'-at 

Cer-cin'-na 

Chal'-da 

Cher-ci-aa 

CbW-loe  (a) 

Ce-nn'-am 

Cer-cin'-f-um 

Chal-ci'-ti. 

Che'-Uff 

Chla'-loCbC«)T«M-%ar 
Chit*  tim 

Cen'-chra-» 

Car'-ci-ui 

Chal'-co-don 

Chel'-t-do^-n^ 

Can'-ohre~ia 

Cer-co'-p#* 

Chal'-col 

Chei-tHk/-iM-M 

Cbran 

Cen'-cbre~ua 

Cer'-oop* 

Chal'-con 

Cha-lid'-o-nia 

Cbk>*-e 

CW-chri-us 

Cer'-cy-on 

ChaT-cas 

CheK-U-an.  (c) 
Chel'-lub 

Chlo'-re-na 

Can'-cro-a 

Cer-c/-o-n*# 

Chal-daeT-a,  and 

Chlo'-rU 

Can'-de-be"-na 

Cer-cy'-nt,  or 

Chal-da'^ 

ChelMoa 

CnkAnu 

O-nw'-po-lit 

Cor-cy'-ra 
Cer-dyl  -i-am 

Chal-da/-i 

Cbe'-lod 

CbV^rr.Bn 

Ce-oc'-Ti-um 

Cbal-lea'-tra 

Cber-o-na 

Cbo-aa'-p«t 

Ce'-ne-ua 

Cer'-e-a"-li-a 

Chal'-o-ni"-tla 

ChoP-o-nia 

Cho'.ba 

Can'-f-mag"-nl 

Ce'-rM 

Char-y-btft,  and 
CalVbw 

Cbal'-o-noph#'wi*gi 

Cho'-bua 

Ce-nl'-ua 

Ce-res'-aua 

Che'-lab 

Chm'-m-±?$ 

Can'-o-ma"-n( 

Cer'-e-UB 

ChaK-y-bo-nrUa 

Cba-lu'-bal« 

Cboy-rt-lua 

Cen-ao'-r**  (d  ) 

Ca'-riV-ua 

ChaT-ybs 

Che-lu'-bar 

Cho>'-re-« 

Cen'-to-rf-nua 

Ca'-ri-i 

Cha-ma'-nl 

Chel'^do"-rM 
Ch«mr-<x-rima  (e) 

Choo'-oi-daa 

Cen'-aus  (d) 

Ce-ril'-liun 

Cba-mir-{-Ti 

Chon'-a-pUa 
Cho-ra'-aln  (a),  or 

Cen'-ta-nrMu* 

Ce-riu'-thus 

Clia'-oe 

Cbom'-mlf 

Ceo-Uu'-ri«  (d) 

Car-ma'-nos 

Channel 

Che'-moah 

Cho-ra'-ahan,  or 

Cen-tttu'-ros«(rf) 

Cer'-nai 

Chan'-nu-o«"-as 

CbV-na 

Cbo-ra'-no 

Can-tob'-ri-ca 

Ce'-ron 

Clia'-oa 

Che-na'-a-noA 

Cho-raa'-mi  (a) 
Cbo-riti'-eHM 

C*o/-to-r« 

Cer'-o-paa/'-a-<k* 

Cha'-o-net 

ChV-na 

Ontor'-t-pa 

Ce-roa'-ia« 

Cha-o'-i^-a 

Cb«n'-o-ol 

Cho>ro/-boa 

Cen-tri'-tat 

Cer*-pha-re. 
Cer-rW-i 

Cha'-o-ur-tia 

Chen-a-ni'-aA 

Cbo'-rom-oaj'M 

C«n-tro'-a<-ut 

Cha'-ot  Cd) 

CbV-ni-on 

Choa'-a-mo^-oa  (a) 

Cen-tum'-vi-ri 

Cer'-aob-)ap''-t*# 

char#-a-ath*-a  lar 

Cba'-niui 

Chos'-ro>es(a) 

Ontu'-ri-«(d) 

Or'-U'-mo 

Char'-a-ca 

Che'-opa,  or  Che-oa'- 

Cbo-se'-ba 

Can-tu'-ri-on  (<f  ) 

Cer-to'-nf-am 

Char'-a-dra 

pet 

Chre*-aiaY 

Cen-ta'-ri-pa 

Cer-Ta'-ri-uf 

Cho-ra'-droa 

Che'pbar  Ha-am"- 

Chrem'-e-t«r 

C«n/-tus 

Cer*-y-c«f 

ChaK-a-dnn 

mo-nai* 

Chrra'-t>plton 

(V-ot,  and  (V-a 

Ce-ryc'i-ui 

Cha-rm'-a-i\n» 

Cbeph-i'-raA 
CW-pbran 

Chrca-pbon'-Ut 

Capa'-a-laa 

Cer*-y-mi"-ca 

Char'-an-dae^-l 

Cbrea'-tos 

C«ph'-a-le''-di-on 

C*r*-y-ne"-o 

Char'-a-sim  (a) 

Che'-ran 

Chrtat  (c) 

1, 3, 4,  &,  9, 7<8>  *••  Obe.  1, 8,  t,  Ac,  prvvlou*  to  tht  Key. 

(■1  \JtVu^  *  ln  *am9  ********  U  Uahle  to  bo  •oondcd  1 1  M« 


"Wf 


(»)  ltUnMaltovocallsotho»t  orlfutakaihaeoiTapUdNaad, 
tomakoUBtMimtoadofsbo. 
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Thl<  la  aa  EnglUh  fbrmatlre. 

» *-  ,  or  words  nriaiod  to 

AngttcUy  it  Into  Ckanaloa,  la 
fc  to  proper. 
(0  A  dty  of  tho  Baby  tonka  ctaipba, 


See  *bo,  or  words  nriaiod  to  It,  la  tho  Dlettnawi. 
Drydon  AngltciMs  It  Into  Ckanaloa,  la  vMcb  tha 


CI 


CL 


CL 


CO 


CO 


Jf  a,  or  oA=-<J :  t  or  j/s»e. :  et**kz :  ch=k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.<=the :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Chro'-roi-a 

Chro'-mt-oa 

Chro'-mia 

Chro'-mt-ua 

Cbro'-nt-ua 

Chrou'-oa  * 

Chry'-a-sua 

Chry*-»a,  or  Chry'-ae 

Chrya'-a-me 

Chry-san'-taa 

Chry-san'-tht-tu 

Chry-san'tia 

Chry-aa'-or 

Chry«'-a-o"-ro-tt» 

Cbry-Ba'-o-ria 

Chiy-Mt 

Chry-se'-ia 

Chry-ser'-mua 

Chry'-aef 

Chry-«lp'-pe 

Chry-itip'-pus 

Chry'-afa 

Chrys'-o-a3"-pt-dtfB 

Chry-sog'-o-nua 

Chry*'-o-]a"-u« 

Chry-aon'-dt-um 

Chry-aop'-o-lia 

Cbry-aoi'-rho-8»  (t\ 

Chry-sor'-rbo-aa  \e) 

Chry-soa'-tom-aa 

Chry-aotb'-e-mia 

Chryx'-na 

Chtho'-nt-a  (/) 

Chtho'-ni-QB  (/) 

Chab 

Chun 

Oha'-M.  or  Cha'-za 

Chush'-an  Riah'-a- 

tha'Mm 
Cho/ai 
Cib/-a-ri"-tia 
Cib'-y-ra 
CicVro  7 
Cic'o-ne»7 
Ci-cu'-ta 
Ci-Uc'i-a 
CUia'-aa 
CiMIx 
CiK-l« 
CUMw 
CirMua 
CiK-ni-ua 
Cf-lo 
Cim'-ber 

Cira-be'-ri-ai 

Cim'-bri 

Cim'-bri-cum 

Cim'-t-nus 

Cim-me'-ri-i 

Cim'-me-ris 

Cim-me'-rf-mn 

Ci-mo'-lU,  or  Ci-no'- 
lis 

Ci-moMua 

Ci'-mon 

Ci-nas'thon 

Ci-nar'-a-daa 

Cin'-ci-o 

Cin'-cin-na"-tua 

Cin'-ci-ua 

Ciu'-e-aa 

Ci-ne'-ai.aa  (6) 

Cin'-o-thoo 

Cin'-gn 

Cfn-gei'-o-rix 

Cio'-gu-lum 

Ciu'-t-a"-ta 


Ci-nith'-t-i 
Cin'-na 
Cin'-ua-don 
Ciu'-na-mua 
Cin'-ner-eth,  or 

Cta'-ner-oth 
Cin-ni'-a-na 
Cinx'-t-a  (g) 
Ci'-nypa,  or  Clo/jr- 

phut 
Cin'-y-ra* 
Ci'-oa 
Cip'-pua 
Cir'-a-ma 
Cir'-ce 

Cir  cen'-tat  lo/'-di 
Cir'-ci-as 
Cir'-cua 
Cr*-rf8 

Cir-ro'-a-tam 
Cir'-rbrt.  or  Cyr*- 

rba(«) 
CV-ttM.  or  CirMa 
Ci'-aai« 
Cia'-aWpi'.na 

Gal"-lt-a 
Cia'-pa 
Cia'-aa 
Cia-ae'-la 
Ciase'-ua 
Cia'-ei-« 
CIs'-m-bb 
Cis'-ai-dw 
Cia'-lea  (o) 
Cia-acea'-Ba 
Cis'-aus 
Cia-aa'-aa  (a) 
Cla-taV-oe 
Ct'-th«'-ron 
CUh'-a-ris"-ta 
Cith'-e-rua 
Cilh'-y-rU 
CiT'-i-nm 
Cii'-tlma 
Ci'-ua 
Ci-riMia 
Cia'-y-cum 
Cla'-de-ua 
Cla'-ne* 
Cla'-nia 

Cla'-ni-ua,  or  Cla'-nis 
Cla'-rua 
Claa-tid'-t-um 
Clau'do« 
Clau'-dwi  • 
Clau'-dt-a?  • 
Clatt'-ili-a"-nuB  * 
Clau'-di-op"o-li8« 
Clau'-di-ns  6 
Clau'-sua  fl 
Clav'-sV-nua 
Clav'-j-ger 
Cla-zom'-e-ntB,  or 

Cla-zom'-e-na 
CVa-daa 
Cle-an'-der 
Cle-an'-dri-dag 
Cle-an'-tutf 
Cle-ar'-chua 
Cle-arV-d** 
Clo-a'sa 
Cle'-mens 
Clem'-ent  (e) 
Clo'-o 
Clef-0-biB 
Cl«so-ba'-la 
Cle-ob'-u-li".M 


Cl«j'-o-bu"-lua 

Cle'-o-cha"-r«t 

( ie,-o-cha"-ri-a 

Cle'-o-da/'-UB 

Cle-od'-a-maa 

Cle'-o-de"-mua 

Cle'-o-du"-ra 

Cle'-o-dox"-« 

Cle-oyVne*  7 

Cle'-o-la"-ua 

Cle-om'-a-chua 

Cle/-o-mnn"-t<w 

Cla-om'-bro-tua 

CV-o-me"-de*- 

Cle-om'-e-n*f  (A) 

Cle'-on 

Cle-o'-nss,  or 

Clc-o'-ua 
Cle-o'-ne 
Clc/-o-ni"-oa 
Cle'-o-ni"-cua 
Cle-on'-nia 
Cle-on'-y-mua 
Cle-op'-tt-ter 
Cle'-o-pa"-tra 
Cle-op'-a-tria 
Cle-oph'-a-n« 
Cle'-o-phan"-thua 
Cle'-o-pliaa 
Cle'-o-phe* 
Cle-opli'-o-loa 
Cle'-o-phon 
Cle'-o-ph^'-lu* 
Cle-o-pom'-pua 
Cle'-op*tol"^c-miia 
Cle'-o-paa 
Cte^/-ra 
Clo-oi'-tra-tus 
Cle-ox'-e-nua 
Oep'-aty-dra  (rf) 
CleM 
Clet'-t-dc* 
Cle'-ta 
Clib'wi-naa 
Citrie'-raua 
Clim'-e-nua 
Cli'-nos 
Cliu'-i-aa 
Ch'-nip'-pi-def 
Cli'-nua 
CH'h> 

Cli-aith'-e-ro 
Clia'-the-net 
Cli'-laa 
CU-tar'-chus 
Cli-ler'-ni-a 
Cli'-to-de^-raua 
CU-tom'-n-chus 
Cli-ton'-y-mua 
Clit'-o-phou 
Cli'-tor 
ClMo'-rtwj 
CH-tam'-nua 
Cli'-toa 
Clo'-a-ci"-n4 
Clo-an'-thua 
Clu'-di-a 
Clo'-di-ua 
Clo'-e 
Clo?'-K-a 

ClCB'-ll'-ffl 

Clas'-li-aa 

Cli/naa 

Clon'-dt-eas 

Clo'-ni-a 

Clt/-ni-ua 

Cl</-tho 


Clu'-a-ci"-na 
Clu-en'-Tf-aa 
Clu'-pe-a,  or  Clypy-e^» 
Clu'-si-a  (6) 
Clu-fK-ni  fun"-Ui 
C)u-ai'-o-lum 
Clu'-ai-um  (6) 
Cla'-ax-ua  (6) 
Clu'-vf-a 

Clu'-vt-ua  Ra"-fua 
Clym'-e-ne 
Clym'-«nV-i-dei  * 
Clym'-e-nus 
Cly-aon'-v-mn"-a(i  (a) 
Clyf-em-nea"-tra 
Clyr'-i-a,  or  ClyT'-i-e 
ClyT'-i-ua 
Cly'-toa 
Cna-ca'-di-um  fl 
Cnac'-a-Hs  8 
Coa'-gi-a  8 
Cne'-moa  8 
Cne/-ua,  or  Cna»'-ua  8 
Cui-dinM-om  8 
Cni'-dua.OT  Gni'-dua  8 
Cuo'-pua  8 
Cnoa'-ai-a  8 
Coi/-aua  ■ 
Co'-a-ma"-n! 
Co-iu'  tre,  and 

Co-ac'-tnD 
Cob'-a-r«* 
CV-ca-lua  » 
Coc-ce'-i-aa  * 
Coo-cy/t-ua  7 
Co'-cLm 
Coc'-ti-as  or 
Cof-ti-as8 
Co-cy'-tua 
Co-dnm'-a-nua 
Cod'-ri-daj 
Co-drop'-o-lis 
Co'-drua 
Cct-cil'-i-ua 
Co5'-la 
Ccc-lnK-e-taj 
Cob'-Io  Syr"-+a.  or 
Cce'-lo  Syr"-^a 
Coy-H-a 
CoB'-It*-ob"-ri-«i 
CcbM/-us 
Cob'-Iub 
Cce'-nua 
Coe'-ra-nua 
Ci/es 
Co3'-ua 
Coj^-^-nma 
Co/idu"mia  7 
(V-hi-bua 
Co'-hora  (d) 
Co-ke'-uus 
Co-lax'-a-la 
Co-lax'-c* 
Col'-chi 
Col'-chis,  or  Col'-choe 
Co-len'-da 
Col-ho'-xeth 
Co'-li-aB 
CoI-la'-Ti-a 
Col'-la-li"-naa 
Col-l^-no 
Col'-li-us 
Co-los'-se 
Co-loa'-ai-ana  (c) 
Col-la'-oi-a 
Co'-lo 
Co-lo'-ne 


*o-lu'-ne 

Jo-Io*-noa 

<Jor-o-ne"-aa 

Col'-«>-phon  (rf) 

Co-lor-fte^irUo-loa'-aia 

Co-lot'-sus  (d) 

Col'-o-tc» 

Col'-pe 

Co-Ium'-ba 

Col'-u-mel".|a 

Co-lu'-thus 

Co-lyf-tus 

Ct/-nw-gp"-na 

Co'-mn-Ke^-ni 

Co-ma'-na 

Co-ina'-ni-a 

Com'-a-ri 

Gom'-o-rua 

Co-mas'-tu* 

Com-ba'-bua 

Cona'-be 

Com'-bi 

Com-bre'-a 

Com'-bu-Ua 

Co-me'-tef 

Com'-e-tho 

Co-miu'-t-ua 

Co-mrr'-i-a 

Co'-mt-us 

Cotn'-mo-dua 

Co'-mon 

Com'-pi-ta"-li-« 

Compr-sa-tus 

Com-pu'-sn 

Co'-mut 

Con'-ca-ni 

CoD-cor'-di-c 

Con'-da-lua 

Con'-da-to 

Con'-cU)-cha*'-U« 

CoD-dru'-si 

Con-dyr*-f-« 

Co'-oe 

Con'-e-to-dtr"-nua 

Con-fu'-ci-ua 

Con-ge'-duB 

Co-nr-oA 

Co'-ni-i 

Con'-t-aal"-tua 

Co-nia'-ci 

Con-ni'-das 

Co* -non 

Con'-o-nV'-ah 

Con-B*n'-ttf* 

Con-aen'-Ti-a 

Can-sid'-i-UB 

Con'-ai-lp'-num 

Con'-stana 

Con-Btaii'-Tia 

Con/-Btan-ti"-n« 

Cou'-stan-li-nop"-o-lla 

Con'-ata  n-t  i"-n  na 

Con-Btan'-Ti-us 

Cod'-bus 

Con-syg'-na 

Con/-la-dea"-dua  (a) 

Con-tn'-b*-a 

Co'-on 

Co'-ob,  Cob,  Co'-a, 

or  Co 
Co'-pei 
Co-pa'-ia 
Co-phon'-tia 
Co'-phaa 
Co*-pi-a 
Co-pil'-laa 
Co-po'-ni-uB 


S,at4,5,6,7»8>iee01w.  1,»,  8,  &c.,i*rtTio«i  to  th«  Key. 

(a)  Letter  a  la  mmim  tltuaUom  b   lUbla  to    bo    sounded    x: 

•ec  Pritt.  151. 
(»)  ItUutual  loroceJizethest  or  if  si  uke  the  corrupted  Bound, 

to  make  It  rhe  instead  of  she. 

(c)  This  to  an  English  formative. 

(d)  gee  also,  or  words  related  to  It,  In  the  Dictionary. 
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(»)  See  Prln.  184. 

(  f)  These  words  might  be  referred  to  Obs.  8,  before  the  Key,  aa 

dropping  the  sound  of  the  ch;   but  many  speakers  ende*TO*r  tf 

make  it  audible  before  the  th. 
^s^  Cinxia,  Ac.  is  equivalent  to  Cink'-si'tt. 
()»)  Dryden  wrongly  accents  It  Cleome'nes, 


CO 


CR 


CT 


CY 


CT 


4<iOr  ak—h : 

<ory«£:  «f~£ts: 

ch~k:  ci,  «,  n,  &c^-she:  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Cop'-ra-toa 
Or-pre-ua 
Cop'-taa,  and  GopMoa 

Cor'-y-tbua 
Co-ry'-tua 

Crea'-aaa 
Cres'-ai-aa 

Cte'-ai-photr* 
Cie-aipr-poa 

Cy-m</-las.  or  «- 
mo'-lua 

Cot 

Cres'-ton 

Ctim'-e-ne 

Cy/-n»o-po-li"-« 

Cor 

Coa'wi,  and  Coa'-aa,  ot 

Cre'-aaa 

Cu'-bit 

Cy-rooth'-o-e 

CoT-nr 

(V-Baa 

Cre'-ta  (d) 

Cu'-lfl-ro 

Cyn'-a-ra 

Cor,-o-o^-«-am,  (A) 

Co'-aam 

Cre-taa'-u 

CV-ma.orCa'-awa 

Cyu'-afi-gr^-naa 

or  Cof/-a-ccn"-«-om 

Cos-oo'-ni-aa 

Cre'-tana  (c) 

Cu-nax'-a 

Cf-na>'-thi-aaa 

Cor'-a-co-na"-aaa 

Co-*in'-gaa 

Cre'-te 

Co-pa'-vo 

Cy-na'-oe 

Co-rar'-e-tas 

Co'-aia 

Crete  (c) 

Cu-pco'-toa 

Cy-na'-paa 
Cy-nax-a 

Co-raAMl 

Coa'-aaaa  (a) 

Cre'-te-a 

Cu-pi'-do 

Co-ra'-noa 

Co^-im' 

Cre'-Ua.arCre-ten'- 

Cu'-p«-en"-Di-ua 

Cyn'-e-aa 

Co'-raa 

Coe'-aua 

%et 

Cu'-rea 

Cy-oe'-ai-i,  (a)  or 

Co'-rax 

Coa-au'-Ti4 

Crete*  («) 

Cu-r^-Ut 

Cyn'-e-ua 

Co-raxM 

Coa'to-bca'M 

Cre-U'-ua 

Ca-re/-tla 

Cya'-«-ihtta*-aai 

Cor'-ban 

Co-ay'-ra 

CreMha-ia 

Cu'ri-a 

Cyn'-«v« 

Cor'-lM 

CoMaa,  or  Cof -t#f 

Cre'-the-us 

Ca'-n*"-ti-i 

Cya'-Fci  (d) 

Cor'lMHU 

Coth'-on  (*) 

Creth'-o-na 

Cu'-ri-o 

Cy-nis'-ca 

Cor'-bb 

Co-tho'-na-a 

Cre'-Ti-ana  (c) 

Cu'-n-o^oT-i-tai 

Cy'-oo 

Cor'-bo-lo 

Cot'-to  («X 

Cret'-i-cua 

Cu'-ri-am 

Crn'-o-ceph^-avka 

Cor-cy'-ra 
Cor'-du-ba 

Cot-to'-nia 

Cre-u'-M  (a) 

Cu'-H-aa  DoB-teM4aa 

Cyn'-(xepki''^-li 

Cof-ta 

Cre-u'-aia 

Car'-n-a 

Cyn'-o-phoo"  tia 

Cor'-doV-ne 

CotMi-»Ar-pai(») 

Cri'-o-aua 

CuT-anaa 

Cy-Dor'-taa 

CaT-ra 

Cof  .tot 

Cri-nip'-paa 
Cri'-ria 

Cor'-Ti-aa 

Cy-oor'-ti-oa  * 

Co-reV-ana 

Cof-y-ay-M 

Caru'-lia 

Cy'-noa 

Cor/-e-aa» 

Co-ty'-o-rai 

Cri-ai'-ana,  or  Cri-mr*- 

Caah 

Cyo'-o-aar*,-f«a 
Cyn'-oa-ae^-anai 

Co-re'-taa 

Cof-y-laB"-ua 

ana 

Cu'-ahao 

Cor-An'-ium 

Co-tyl'-a-ua 

Cri'-no 

Ca'-ahAo-Riah'-o- 

Cyn'W'-ra  («)(««) 

CV-rt-a 

CiMya 

Crf-aoai 

tha."-lm 

Cyn'-tb^a 

Co-rin'-e-am 

Co-tyf-lo 
Cou'-tha 

Cria-pi'-na 

Cu'-ahi 

Cvn'-tW-aa 

Co-rin'-no 

Cria-pi'-noa 

Cua-aa'-i 

Cyo'-tbua 

Co-rin'-nua 

Cot 

Ciif-a-la 

Cuth.  or  Cuth'-aa 

Cyn'-a-r*n*'-aas 

CorMntb  (d) 

Coi'-W 

Crithe'-ts 

Cu'-the-ana  (c) 

Cy'-noa 

Co-rin'-tht-ana  (c) 

CiV-gug 

Cri-tho'-ta 

Ca-tiT-4-mn 

Cy  D'-o-rla^-ai,  or 
Cyj/^a-fia--aj-« 
Cyp^-e-ria^-aaa 

Co-rin'-thaa 

Cnun-ba'-aa 

Crif-<-aa« 

Cy'-a-mon 
Cy-am'-o-ao"-roa 

Co-ri'-0'la"-oua 

Cran'-a-i  * 

Crr*-to 

Co-ri'-o-H.  and 

Cran'-o-pa 

Crif-o-ba"-lui 

Cy*-«-oe 

Cyph'-o-ra 

CorM-oKM* 

Cran'-a-ua 

Crit'-og-na"-tua 
Crif-o-la^-uf 

Cy-an'-e-aa 

Cyp'-ri-a*,-nnB 
C/-prua 

Co-ria'-ena 

Cra'-ne 

Cy-an'-e-e.  or  Cy-an'- 

Cor'-t-tua 

Cra-ne'-ttm 

Cri'-ua 

e-a 

Cyp-**l'-Mia* 

Cor'-mua 

Cra'-ni-i 

Cro-bf-o-lua 

Gy-an'-e-ua 

Cyp'-ce-loa 

Cof-taa-wa 

Cra'-non,  or  Cran'-non 

Crob'-y-xi 

Cy/-«-nip"-pe 

Cy-rio'-nu  • 

Cor-Df/h-a 

Cran'-tor 

Croc'a-le 

Cy'-o-nip"-p«a 

Cy'-re 

Cor-ne'-li-i 

Craa-aii'-i-aa 

CnZ-ceHB  C8) 

Cy'-o-rax"-«a,  or  Cy- 

Cy#-ra-na*'-«-oa) 

Cor-nicf-u-lum 

Crai'-au* 

Croc'-o-dt-lof/'^Ua 

.    ax'-a-raa 

Cy'-re-naT-i-ci 

Cora'-ni-flo"-i-ua 

Craa-tf-nua 

Cro'-cua  (d) 

Cybe'-ba 

Oy-ra'-na 

Cor*-nt'-ger 

Craf-a-la« 

Croe'-aoa 

Cyb'-e-lo,  and  CyV- 

Cy-ra/Hat-oa 

Cy-ri'-a-da» 

Cy-ril'-laa 

Cy-ri'-noa 

Cyr'-ne 

Cotrna'-tua 

Cra-tm'** 

Cro-K-U* 

e-le 

Co-ros'-bua 

Cra'-tor 

Cro'-mi 

CybT-e-loa 

Co-ro'-na 

Crat'-e-rua 

Crom'-mjNm 

Cyb'-i-re 

Cor'-o-ne^^i 

Cra'-U* 

Crom'-na 

Cy-ee'-ai-um  (a) 

Co-ro'-nia 

Craf-ea-l-cle"-* 

Cro'-mua 

Cych'-re-oa 

Cyr*-nua 

Co-ron'-ta 

Cral'-a-aip"-o-lia 

Cro'-ni-a 

Cyc'-la-daa 

Cyr-na'-i 

Co-ro'-nuB 

Crat'-eaip"-pl-da8 

Cron'-»-d« 

Cy'-clopa  (d) 

Cyr'-rha-d* 

Cor-rha'-gi-am 

Cra-te'-vaa 

Cro'-ni-um 

Cy^jlo'-pef  Cd) 

Cyr'-rhft 

Cor'-ai 

Cra'-te-oa 

Cro'-phl 

Cyc'-noa 

Cyr'-rhoa 

Cor'-rtHB 

Cra'-ihis 

Cros-sa/-a 

Cy>da 
Cy;^djlaa 

Cyr'-n'-a"-n« 

Cof-ti^m,  or  Oyr'-oot 

Cra-tl'-nua 

Crof-a-luj 

Cyr-ai'-lna 

CWao-te 

Cro-tip'-paa 

Cro'-ton 

Cy-dip'-pe 

Cy'-rua 

Cor-eu'-ra 

Craf-y-lua 

Cro-to'-oa 

Cyd'-naa 

Cy-rop'-o-lia 

Cor-to'-nas 

Crau'-ai-ai  (6) 

Cror-o-ni"-«htia 

C/-doo 

Cy'ta 

Cor-vf-nua 

Crao'-aia 

Cro-to'-pi-aa 

Cy-do'-n^« 

Cy-tae'-ia 

Cor'-un-ca"-Bi>ua 

Cra-ux'-i-daa 

Cro-to'-pua 

Cyd'-ro-ra 

Cy-tbe'-ra 

Co'-rua 

Crom'-e-ra 

Cra'-noa 

Cyd'-ro-la"-aa 

Cyth'-e-nr/'-fl,  or 

Cor/-y-bao"-U»  (d) 

Crem'-ma 

Crtr*.8la 

Cys/-nua 
Cyr-o-bua 

Cyth'-e-ra--ei 
CythV-ria 

CW-y  baa 

Cram'-my-on,  or 

Crua-ttt'-me-ri 

Cor'^.ba^^a 

Cor'-y-bua 

Crom'-my-on 

Crua'-tu-mer'*-wt 

CyY-i-oet 

Cy-the'-rt-ua 

Crem'-ni.  or  Cm'- 

Crua'-tu-mer"-  -urn 

Cy-lia'-doa 

Cy-the'-ron 

Co-ryc'i-« 

noa 

Crua'-tu-mi '-num 

Cyl-Iab'^o-rb 

Cy-the'-run 

Co-ryrttUf  7 

Cre-mo'-na 

Crua-tu'-mt-mn 

Cyl-Ub'^i-rua 

Cytb'-e-nu 

Co-ryo'i-ua  7 

Cre-mu'-Tt-ua 

Crua-tu'-nia,  or  Croa'- 

Cyl'-lo-raa 

Cyth'-Doa 

Cor'-y-cut 

Crera'-i-d** 

tur-ne"-nt-ua 

CylMan 

Cy-Un'-e-um 

Cor'-y-don 

Cre'-ou 

Cry'-nia 

Cyl-le'-ne 

Cyf-la-ao^raa 

Cor*  jr-la,  or 

Cre'-on-ti"-fl-da» 

Cte'-a-tua  • 

Cyl'-le-u«r-<-oa  » 

Cy-W-rna 

Cor*-y-ls"«am 
Co-rym-M-fcr 

Cre-oph'-t-lua 

Ctem'-e-ne  • 

CyWyr'-i-i 

Cy/-t>ce'*-ni 

Cre-pr-ri-ua 

Cte'-noa8 

Cy'-lon 

Cy'-ii-cum 

Cor*-y-na 

Cree 

Cte'-ax-aa«(6) 

Cy'-mc.  or  Cy'-aa* 

Cy'-ii-cua 

Cor'-y-ne"-w,  or 

Craf-ai,  or  Craa'-ao 

Cte-aibM-ua  « 

Cy-mod'-o-oe 

Cor*-y-ne"-Ur* 

Crea'-cena 

Ctea'-i-cl«  8 

Cy-mod'-o-cV-a 

Cor*-y-pha"-ai-uni  (ft) 

Cre'-ai-aa 

Ctea/-i-lai« 

Cy-mod'-o  c«"-aa 

■ 

Gor'-ythen"-atff 

Crea-phou'-tr* 

Cte-aiT-o-chua  8 

C/toe,  or  Cy'-mo 

a,  a, «,  a,  a,  7*  a,  ■«  Oha.  i  .  a,  a,  *d  r  _ 

(a)  Letters  In  lafiMfitiMtkNM  it  liable  to 
(6)  Ittovraal  to  TocallMlh*  • ;  or  If  ai  • 
km  make  It  aha  tnttaad  ofaba. 
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to  thoKcy. 
•oundoda:  wa  Pr.  151. 
a  tha  oorrapud  toand, 


(«)  ThUls  an  BnfUdi  ferroativ* 

id)  See  alao,  or  word*  raUtod  to  It,  In  tha  Dictionary. 


DA 


DE 


DE 


DI 


DO 


Af «,  or  aA— <j :  i  or  y=4 :  e*=-£tx :  ch=*k :  ci,  w,  ti,  &c.=she :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


D. 

D»'-»,  or  Da'-b» 

Dab'-o-refh 

Dab'-bo-aheth 

Dab'-e-rath 

Da'-bri-a 

Da'-d,  and  Da'-o* 

Da'-oi-a 

Dn-co'-bi 

Dac'-ty-li 

Dad-de'-tu 

Pad't-c* 

D«d'-«-la  » 

Da?-daMi-on 

Dwd'-fl-hw*  (4) 

Dco'-mon  (d) 

Da'-gon 

Da-i 

Da'-ncla* 

Da'-i-di» 

Da-im'-3-cho* 

Da-im'-e-ne* 

Da'-»-pbroo 

Da-i'-ro 

Dai'-aan 

Dal-af-a* 

Dal'-dwi 

DaK-MoA 

Dal'-ma-tra"-tha 

Dal-ma'-n-a 

Dal -ma'-Ti-Ui 

Dal'-uhon 

Danr-o-)fe"-taa 

D.im'-a-lis 

Dam'-a-ris 

Da'-maa 

Dam'-a-ace"-na  (d) 

Dam'-a-acenea"  (c) 

Du-mas'-ct-na  ■ 

Damaa'-cua  (d) 

Dam'-a-«ip^-pus 

Dam'-<i-sich'"-thon 

J>a  m'-a-aU".  tro-tun 

Dam'-a-»iih"-y-Qaa 

Da'-mi-a 
Da-mip'-pus 
Da'-mia 
Dam'-no-rix 
Da'-mo  ' 
Dara'-o-cU* 
Da-moc'-ra-tet 
Da-moc'-n-ta 
Da-moc'-ri-tua 
Da'-mon 

Dam'-o-phan"-tus 
Da-mopb/-t-Uf 
Da-moph'-t-lua 
Dam'-o-phon 
Da-moaMra-tus 
Da-mox'-e-nua 
Da-myr'-t-aa 
Dan 
Da'-na 
Dan'-a-e  * 
Dan'-a-i « 
Da-na'-f-dtff 
Dan'-a-la 
Dan'-o-aa  4 
Dan'-da-ri.  and 
Dan-dar'-W 
Dan'-don 
Dan'-i-el 
Dan'-itea  (c) 
Dan-ja'-an 
D.in'-uoA 
Dan'-o-brath 
Da-nu'-bt-ua 


Da'-o-choa 

Daph'-ne 

Daphds'-tu 

Daph-ne 

Daph  ne-pbor"-^ 

Daph'-nla 

Daph'-nus 

Da^w 

Dar'-a-ba 

Da'-rapa 

Dar'-da 

Dar'-dani 

Dar-dan'4« 

Dar-dau'-t-de« 

Dar'-da-nna 

Dar'-do-ria 

Da'-r«t 

Da-re'-tia 

Da-ri'-a 

Da*-ri-an 

D<j-ri'-<i-va# 

D«-nM» 

Da-ri'-ua 

Dar'-kon 

Das'-con 

Das'.ryl-r-tU 

Daa'-cy-lus 

Da'-ae-a  8 

Da'-ax-ua 

Daa-ear'-e-ta) 

Drt«,-aa-re"-oi 

Da»'-aa-ri"-ta5 

Das/-aa-riT"i-i 

Dat'-o-met 

Daf-«-pher"-n«f 

Da' than 

Dath'-e-maA,  or 

Dath'-maA 
Da'-tia 

Da'-toi ,  or  Da'-lon 
Dau'-lia  • 
Dau'-ni  • 
Dau'-nt-a  a 
Dau'-nns  • 
Dau'-ri-fer,  and 
Dau'-rt'-ae*  • 
Dav'-a-ra 
Da'-vid 
De'-bir 
Deb'-o-roA 
De-cap'-o-Hs 
De-ceb'-a-laa 
De-ceMe-ura 
De'-ce-lua 
De-cam'-vi-ri 
De-ce'-n-a 
De-cid'-t-ua  Sax"«« 
De-dn'-e-ue 
De'-ci-ua 
De-cu'-ri-o 
De'-dan 
Dcd'-a-nim 
Ded'-a-nima  (e) 
Ded'-t-tam''-e-nef 
De-hn'-vitea  (c) 
De-lc'-o-on 
De-id'-a-nii"-a 
De'-i-le"-on  « 
De-il'-o-chua 
De-im'-o-chna 
De-i'-o-chna 
De~l'~o-ne 
Da-i'-o-neJ*-ua 
De-r-o-pe"4-a* 
De-iph/-t-la 
De-iph'-o-be 
De-iph'-o-bua 
De'-t>phon 
De-t-phon'-te* 


De-ip'-y-le 

De-ip'-y-lu 

De-ip'-y-ras 

De'-ja-iii"-ra 

De'-jocir* 

De-jof-o-roa 

De'-kar 

Del-a-i'-oA 

Del'-don 

De'-lwi 

De-H'-a  de$ 

Del'-f-laA 

DV-li-am 

De'-li-ua 

Del-ma'-Tx-ns 

Del-min'-t-tun 

De'lo. 

Del'-phi 

Del'-phi-cua 

Del-phin'-f-a 

Del-phin'-t-am 

Der-phai 

Del-phy'-ne 

Del'-ta 

De-inaa'-ne-taa 

De-mag'-o-raa 

Dem'-a-ra"-ta 

Dem'-«-ra''-tu« 

De-mar/-chu« 

Dem'-<i-re//-Ui 

Dfin'^o-ri»"-te 

De'-raaa 

De'-roe-a 

De-me'-tr<-a 

De-mc'-trt-aa 

De-me'-tri-oa 

De'-rao 

De-mo'-a-naa^-sa 

Dem'-o-ce"-d« 

De-mocU'-a-rr« 

Drm'-oclw 

De-moc'-o-ou 

De-moc'-ra-t<* 

De  moc'  n-taa 

De-mod'-t-ce 

De -mod'-o-caa 

De-mo'-le-ua 

De-nu/-)c-on 

Dv'tnon  (d) 

De'-mo-nas//-aa 

De-mo'-aox 

Dtfmo-nY'-ea 

De'-mo  ni"-ca« 

De'-mo-phan"-tui 

De-mopli'W-lna 

Dem'-o-pbon 

Dc-moph'-o-on 

De-roop'-o-lla 

De'-moa 

D«*moa/*tbe-naf 

De-moa'-tra-tut 

Dem'-y-lus 

De-od'-a-tut 

De-o'-U 

De/be 

Der/-bt-c«t  • 

Der'-ce 

Der-cen'-nua 

Der'-ce-to.  and  Dar'- 

cetia 
Der-cylMi-daa 
Der-cyl'-lus 
Der'ny-nua 
Dcrwe'-i 
De  ro'-ef-»"-i  (a) 
Des'-aaa  8 
De-tud'-aba 
Deu-ca'-li-oo 


Deu-ce'-Ti-ua 

Deu'do-rix 

De-u'-rl 

Deu'-terxm"-o-aiy  (e) 

Dea-am'-«-na 

Dexnm'-c-nus 

D<*xip'-pus 

Dcx-itli'-«-a 

Di-x'-i-ui  (0 

Di'-a 

Di-ac'-o-pe^-na 

Di-ac-torH-det 

Di  ad'-e-raa"-tua 

Di-as'us 

I)  i'-a-du-ma'-ni-a''-nua 

Di'-a-j-on,  or 

Di'-a-gum 
Di-og'-o-raa 
Di-a7-Us 
Di-al'-lua 

Di'-a-mat'-ti-gov-aia 
Dia'-na  (/) 
Di-an'-a-aa 
Di-a'-si-a  (b) 
Dib'-la-im 
Dib'-Uth 
Di'-bon 
Di'bon-Gad" 
Dib'-ri 
Dib'-za-hab,  or 

Diz'-a-hab 
Di-c«'-a 
Di-ca»'-a» 
Di'-ce 

Di'-ce-ar"-ch»B 
Di-ce'-ne-ua 
Di'-co-maa 
Dic'-taa 
Dic-tnm'-num 
Dic-tym'-na,  or  Dyo- 

tin'-na 
Dic-ta'-lor 
Dic-iid'-<-«n"-aa» 
Dic-tyn'-na 
Dic'-ty» 
Did'-i-ua 
Di'-do 

Di'-drachm  (jj) 
Did'-y-ma 
Did'-y-m«B"-u8 
Did'-y-ma"-on 
Did'-y-me 
Dijl'-y-mam 
Did'-y-mua 
Di-en'-e-CM 
Di-et'-pi-ter 
Di-gen'-n-a 
Di^'-ma 

Dik'-laA,  or  DU'-daA 
Di*-i 
Di'-le-an 
Di-maa'-aas 
Dim'naA 
Di'-mon 
Di-mo'-naA 
DY-nah 
Di'-na-Ket  (<•) 
Dinar'-chns 
Din'-dy-m«"»na 
Din'-bo-baA 
Di-nol'-o-chaa 
Din'-t-tt 
Din'-i*-a« 
Din'-i-che 
Di-uoch'-a-reJ 
Di-noc'-ra-tat 
Dt-nod'-o-chas 
Di-nom'-eHiet 
Di'-non 


Di-nos'-the-net 

Di-nm'-tra-taa 

Di-oc'-le-a 

Di'-o-cl** 

Di'-o-cle'-Ti.a"-nua 

Di'-o-do"-rua 

Dio'^taa 

Diog'enes  7 

Di'-o-ge"-n»-« 

Di-og'e-naa  7 

Di'og-ne"-taa 

Di'-o-ine^do 

Di'-o-me/,-d## 

Di'-o-me"-don 

Di'-on 

Di'-o-ua»"-a 

Di-o'-ne 

Di'-o-ny»"-i-a  (6) 

Vi'o-nptV'-u-des 

Di'-o-ny»"-i-aa 

Di'-o-nys^-i-de* 

Di'-o-nyt'-i-o-do^-ruf 

Di'-o-uyt"-i-on  * 

Di'-o-ny-»lp"-o-lia 

Di'-o-nyaTi-ua 

Di-oplr-o-net 

Di'-o-phan"-tut 

Di'o-pi"-t^t 

Di'-o  poB"-nua 

Diop'-olia 

Di-o'-rc* 

Di'-o-ryc"tua 
Di'  9-*cot"id*s 
Di  ot'-co-roa 

Di'-o-acu"-ri 

Di-oa'-pa-jra 

Di-os'-po-lia 

Di'-o-t»"-me 

Di-o-tr-niiM 

Di-oi'-re-ph<f* 

Di'-oxip'J-p« 

I)i'-ox-ip"-pua 

Di-p»'  89 

Di'-plu'-laa 

Di'-phi-lua 

Di-phor'-i"  daa 

Di-poB/-na» 

Dip'aaa 

Di'-m 

Dir'-ce 

Dir-oen'-na 

Dir'phi^i 

Din-cor'-di-a  (d) 

Di'-sban 

Di'-thon 

Dith'^-ram"-bua  (d) 

Dit'-a-ni 

Div'-i-tr'-a-cua 

Di'-vus  Fid"-i  «a 

Di-yl'-loa 

Dfc'-a-hab 

Do-l>e'-ru8 

DwfiA\»7 

Doc'i-mu8  7 

Do'-cla-a 

Do'cua 

Dod^-a-i  * 

Dod'-a-nim 

Dod'-a-ToA 

Do'-do 

DcMk/-na 

Dod/-o-n8s"-na 

Do-do'-ne 

Dodon'-<-d«t 

Do'-eg 

D</t-f 

Dol'-o-bel"-lo 

Dol/-hcha"-on 

DoK-i-che 


t,a,4,5,6,7,S,MeOtM.  1,  f,  8,  *c.,  pravtona  to  lh«  K*y 

la)  Latter  •  in  tome  lUuatlont  1»  liable  to  toaoundad  i :  tea  rr.  151. 

(b)  It  Uiuoal  toTouUlMibcs;  orlfsitaJtvtbttcarrapaadKmnd, 

to  make  It  she  htMeed  of  the. 
(e)  This  fc  an  En»t )Uh  formative. 
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(d)  See  also,  or  wento  relatwd  to  It,  m  the  Dtotknarj. 
(«)  Dexins  U  eqolvalent  to  Deck'-si-ea. 
ft)  The  usoal  prommcUUon  is  IH^n'-a. 
U)  ThechifsUent:  Prin.lV. 


DH 


EC 


EL 


EL 


EN 


A,  a,  or  ah=*3,  :  j  or  y=^ :  <r#=4<x :  ch=»k  :  ci,  sr,  ti,  &c%=sbc :  (")  the  principal 


Do'- It -us 

Dru'-sufl 

E-chid'-na 

E'-le-a-*u"  rna 

E-lb'^ua 

Dol'-o-me^-iui 

Dry'-a-d«  (d) 

Ecb'-i-dV-roa 

E-lec'-lra 

E-li*-u 

Do'-lon 

Dry'-an-ti"-<i-dei 

E-chin'-a-dct 

E-lec'-tm 

Eli' ad 

Do-lon'-ci 

Dry-an'-ti-d*s 

B-chi'-non 

B-lec'-tri-dtf* 

E-lis'-a-pluui 

Dol'-o-pat 

Dry-ma»'-a 

E  chi'-una 

E-lee'-tiy-oa 

Er-t-^-o»(.) 

Do-lo'-pbion 

Bry'-mo 

Ech'-/-niu"-aa 

B-le'-i 

Bir-zar 

Do-lo'-pt-a 

Dry'-mua 

E-chi'-on 

Er-c-le".ua 

El'ka-n«A 

Do'-lopa 
Dora'-i-du"-cua 

Dry'-o-po 

EcliM-on"-i-d*« 

EP-el-o-hel^-ra-elCa) 

Bf-ko«bit«(0 

Dry'-o-pe''-Mi  » 

Ecli'-j  o"-n*-os 

E'-le-on 

El'4a-«ar 

Po-min'-i-ca 

Dry'-o-j>M 

Ech'-o 

El'-e-on^-rnm 

El-by-pi-* 

Do-mlT'i-a 

Dr>'-o-pU,  and 

Ed 

El'-^pban"-iU 

Er-mo  dam 

Do-mrr'i-a"-ntt» 

Dry-op' -t-da 

E'-dar 

El'-c-j)hao-toph"-a-gi 

Er-nk-am 

Dom'-f.Ul"-k» 

Dry'-opa 

E'-den  (d) 

El'-«ph«"-nor 

El'-aa-thaa 

Do-mh-'i-ua 

Dryp'-e-ria 

K'der 

El'-e-po"-ni« 
Eleur-chia« 

E'-loo 

Do-na'-tua 

Du-ce'-Ti-as 

E'-de* 

E'-loo-ites  (c) 

Don'-t-la"-ua 

Uu-il'-li-a 

E  des'-aa,  or  Ede'+a 

E'le-us 

E  -Ion  B»th"-ha-oaa 

Do-nu'-ea 

Du-il'-li-ua  Ke"-pos 

E'-di-aa 

El'-«u-«tu''H-<i  (O 

E-lo/-rns 

Do-ny'-aa 
Doph'-kaA 

Du-lich'-t-tun 

E-dU'-M 

E  leu'-ib 

E'-loa 

Dn'-maA 

Ed'-na 

E-leo'-ther 

E'-loth 

Oor 

Dum'-no-rix 

E'-dom 

B-l«a'*the-r» 

El'-pa-al « 

Do'-ra 

Du'-oax 

E'-domites  (r) 

El'-ea-tbe^-ri-a 

Ef-jMkrt 

Dorac'-te 

Du'-ra 

E'-dou 

E-leu' lher-o-CU"-f-c#i 

EUpa'-ran 

Dor'-eas 

Dn-ra'-Ti-na 

E-do'nt 

E  lea'-Uie-rat 

Elpe'-ncr 

Do'-ra* 

Du'ri-ua 

Ed'-w-i 

Eleu'-tho 

Erte-keh(f) 

Do'-rt-ea  (rf) 

Du-ro'-ni-a 

E-dyl'-i-ni 
EV-ti-on  » 

El'<u-«a"-l 

El'trkaih 

Do'-rt-cns  (4) 

Du-ro'-nt-tu 

Elha'-nan 

El'te-kon 

Do'-ri-fn"-*** 

Dtt«um'-Ti-ri(<0 

B-gel'-i-daa 

E'-H 

El'-to-lad 

DorM-laa 

Dy'-o-gon"  d*a 

E-ge'-ri-a 

E-H'-ob 

BK-pt-ni"-** 

DorM-Ia"-ua 

Dy'-ar-den"-»ei 

E-get'-a-i^-tas 

Elf-a-da 

El'-n-r-M 

Do'-rf-on 

Dy'-m» 

E'-gc-ai^-nas 

E-ir-a-daA 

E'lul 

Do'-rii 

Dy  -m«'-i 

Eg«*s'-ta 

K-lP-a-dun 

E  lif-ia  i  * 

Do-ns'-ca» 

Dy'-maa 

Eg'-laA 

EM-ah 

El'^c#» 

Do'-rf-un 

Dyra'-nua 

Eg'-laira 

Kli'-«A-ba 

Er*-y-ma"-U 

Do'-ri-us 

Dy-nam'aoe 

Eg'-km 

E-tt'-akim 

Kl'-y-mas 

Do-roa'-to-mm 

Dy-naaMe 

Eg-na'-Ti-« 

Bir-a-H 

El'y-ml 

Dor-aen'-nna 

D/-raa 

Eg-na'-Ti-os 

EH'-am 

RK-y-moa 

Dor'-ao 

Dy-raa'-pet 

i;:gp,w 

Eir-u 

Efy-rns 

Do'-rua 

Dyr-racn'-r-um 

Eli'^-*aph(a) 
E-H'-a-«bib 

Elji'i-mn  (a)  (i) 

Do-ry'-a-sna 

Dy-san'-lct 

E'hud 

E-math'f-a 

Do-ry'-cliu 

Dya'-ci-ne"-tna 

E-r-on 

Eli'-<Hil 

E-natV-f-on 

Dor'-y-l»"-uin,  and 

Dy-ao'-rum 

E-i'-o  net 

E-U'-atha,  or 

Em'- ba  tarn 

Dot/-y-l»"-u« 
Dor'-y-U* 

Dya-pon'-Ti-i 

E  *^'-ne-m,  *  or 

E-H'-a-tboA 

Em' -bo  li~-n« 

E. 

B-jo'-ne-us  («) 

E'l»ra"-xor 

E-man'-u-el 

Dor'-y-la"-tta 

E'-ker 

ElioTf-aa 

E-mei/-t-ta 

Do-rym'-*>nM 

E'-a-naa 

Ek'-r^bel 

E-li'-dad 

E-mes'-ca,  or 

Do-ry»'-gni 

E'-c-ne* 

Ek'-ron 

E'-U-tl 

Eam'-w 

Doc'ci 

E-a'-nua 

Ek'-nm-ites  (c) 

KMi-e"'-na-t  * 

Emroc'-b'tu 

Do-ai'-a-d** 

E  ar'-i-naa 

E'-la 

E'-lf-en"-alt,  or 

B'-mims  (e) 

Do-aith'-e-ua 

E-a'-ai-um  (t) 

Er-a-bon'^tas 

E-li'-a^o 

Em'-mana 

Dot  ss'-dus 

E'-bal 

EY-a^ak 

E'-lMj"-tcr 

Bm'-mpr 

Dot'-<i-daa 

Eb'-do-me 

E-be'-a 

E-li'-hrt-ba 

E-mo'da 

Do'-tba-im,  or  Do*- 

E'bed 

E18B'U« 

ElM-ho5''.na.i  * 

E-mo'-dna 

tban 

E-bed'-me-lach 

El'-aga-ba,'-lu»  (7) 

Er-t-ho^-reph 

IT  mot 

DoMo 

Eb'-enns"-xer 

KMaA                 V 

E-H'ho 

Em-ped'-o-drt 

Do'-tus 

E'-bar 

EMa-r*'.te« 

E-li'-ai 

Em'-pe-ra,"-mD» 

Dox-an'-der 

E-bi'-a-aaph  (a) 

E-la*-i-ut  * 

E-H'-kiA 
El'-i-ka 

Em-pi'ncus  (rf) 

Draca'-nus 

E-bor'-a-cura 

E'-lam 

Bm-po'clu* 

Bra'-co 

E-bro'-naA 

EM.mitesCc) 
El'-a  phi  m"-a 

E'-lim 

Bm-por*-t-a 

Kmpu'-ia 

Dra'-©on-ti"-d>* 

EI/-u-ro"-ne# 

El'-Mne"-a 

Dra'-cus 

Eb'-u-aus 

El'^j-phuB 

E-lim'-«-lrch 

B'-nam 

Dran'-ctfi  • 

Ec'-a-me^-da 

El'-a-phe-bor-t-a 

E*-lr-o3'/-na-i « 

E'-nan 

JL)ran'-gt-a"-iMi 

E-ca'-nui 

Er-ap-to"-nt-n« 

E'-lfo^-naa 

En-cer-a-dus 

Dra'pe* 

Drep -a-na,  or  Drep'- 

Ec-bat'-a-n* 

E-lu'-ra 

El'-i-phal " 
E-Hph'-a-lch  (o) 

En-chrl'-«-a9 

Ecxlo'-si-nt" -tet*  (d) 

EYavth 

En'-de-is 

a-num 

Ec-cle'-d-as"-ti-cua  * 

El'-a-te"-<i 

El'-t-nhai 

EUph'-e-let 

E'-lta 

En-de'-ra. 

Drim'-a-cba« 

E'-ce-cbir"-t-a 

E'-lath 

Eo'-dw 

Dri-opM-dw 

K-ehec' rates 

E-la'tui 

En-dym'-ion 

Dri'-o« 

Ech'-e-da"-mi-<i 

E-la'vcr 

E-lis'-a-beth  (a) 

Eu'-eg  la"  Im 

DroM 

E-chel'-atua 

Elbelh'-el 

EK-i-ta^-ua  (a) 

En'-r-mea'-aar 

Dro>mae'-u« 

E-cltel'-ta 

Bl'-ci-a 

E-li'8h« 

B-ne'-nt-aa 

Drou'-gy-lus 

Ech'-e-lus 

El'-dVi-aA 

EU'-fboA 

Bn'-e-ti 

Drop'-f-ci 
Ilior-pi-on 

E-chem'-bro-tus 

El' (lad 

E-lish'-aroa 

Bn-gan'-nim 

E-che'mon 

E'-le<» 

E-Ush'-<i-roaA 

En'-ge-dl 

Dru-<»n'-Ti-ua,  and 

Fch'-e-mna 

E'-lc-ad 

E-Uch'-a-pha* 
E-li«h'-e-ba 

En-gy'-nm 
En-bad'-dA* 

Dru-en'-Ti-a 

Ech'-c-ne"-ua 

B'-k^a"4eh($) 

Dru'-Re-ri 

Ecb'-«phion 
E-chep'-o-lns 

EMe-aa 

Er-t-thu"-« 

En-hak'-ko  ra 

Dftt'-Ma  (d) 
Dru-airMaLiv"-Mi 

E  W+*ih 

E-Us'-i-mnfl  (a) 

En-ha'-zor 

B-chea'-tra-tafl 

E'-l«-a"-tc« 

El'-lt-pha".ai4(o) 

En'-t-en'-af* 

Dru'-ao 

E  che\,-9-ihen"-tes 

B'-lea"-ier 

E-lia'-ia 

En'-iVpe-M 

l,l,4,Se,M,WiObil 


—  -#•»•»  Ae-tprertooa  to  th«  Ktj. 

^UlJl^llV*^^  •IfMlakathacan.pi.dtaana, 
(«}  TlU*  b  aa  Engtbh  torauUrt. 
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(<f)8«aaU» 
(»>  S«c  J  In 

(g)  The  leit< 


aUo,  or  wotds  related  to  It,  in  the  THi  Ihwuj 

)  In  tbo  Dicttonanr. 

••at  of  accent  is  doabtful. 

latten  ah  arc  aottoded  as  aiphabaUc  a. 


EP 


ER 


ET 


EU 


EU 


4  «,  or  «&-><} :  i  or  y=£ :  «i— etx :  ch— k:  ci,  u,  ti,  &c.=she :  (;/)  the  principal  accent 


E-ni'-pa-uf 

E-nb/pe 

En-lap -po-oA 

En-mUb/pat 

En'-oa 

En'-nt-a 

En'-Di-us 

En'-no-mna 

E  n'-uo-»ich"-thou 

En-nos'-i-g«"-us  (a) 

E'-noch 

E'-non 

En'-o-pa 

E'-nops 

E'-n<* 

B'-noah 

E-oot'-o-co3"-t«B 

En-rim'-mon 

En*n/-gel 

Ea'-ahe-maah 

En-tal'-la 

Ea-telMae 

En'-y-a"-K-ui 

En?-o 

E'-o-na 

K'-o« 

E-o'-ut 

K-pa'-gri* 

E-pam'-t-  non"-daa 

EP'-an-tel"-i-l 

Ep'-a-phms 

E-papn/-ro-di"-ta* 

Ep'-a  phut 

Ep'-a«-nac"-tas 

E-pab'-o-lus 

E-ptfM 

E-pen'-ettu 

E-pe'-ns 

E'-phoA 

E'-phai  • 

E'-pher 

E'-phas-dam''-rmin(a) 

Eph'-e-su*  («*) 

Eph'-e-t» 

Eph'-i  al"-te* 

Eph'-lal 

E^-phod  (<f) 

E'-phor  (rf) 

Epli'-o  ri  (d) 

Eph'-o-ros  (d) 

Eph'-pha  tba  (0) 

E'phtaim  (/) 

E'-phra-im-llat  (/) 

EpIi'-ro-taA 

Eph'-rath 

E  j»U'-rath-ite*  (c) 

K  -phron 

Epn'-y-ra,  and 

Eph'-y-re 
Ep't-cas"-la 
Ep-i-cer"-i-d«f 
Ep'-f-cha"-Mle« 
E-picb'-a-rU 
Ep'-t  char"-mu* 
Ep'-i^l«r* 
Ep'-t-cli"-d«t 
K-pic'-rrt-tei 
EpMc-tf"-tu»(rf) 
Ep'-tcu"-nw(<0 
E  .pUty-dat  7 
Ep'-t-dam"-nna 
Ep'-t-daph"-no 
E^pt-dan"-ri  a 
Ep  -Wau"-rua 
E-pUK-t-na 
Ep'-t-do"-ta» 
E-pipVna*  7 
E-pi/r-ufl  7 
E-plg'-o-ni 


E-pig'-o-nus 

E-pi'-l,  and  E-pa'-i 

E-pil'-a-rii 

EpM~mar-»-def 

E-pim'-a-net 

Ep-i-men"-i-d** 

Ep'-t-mV-the-ua 

Ep'-i-me"-thi« 

Ep^<  mom"-t-d« 

B-pf-o-chua 

K-pl'-o-ne 

E-piph'-o-n#i 

Ep'-t-pha"-ni*ni 

E-pi'-rus 

E-pls'-tro-phus 

E-pil'-a-d*i 

E'-pi-am 

Ep-o-na 

E-po'-pe-as 

Ep'-o-red"-o-rix 

Ep'-u-lo 

E-pyf  i-des 

Ep'y-ta* 

E  -qua-jas"-ta 

E-quic'-o-lua 

E'-qui'-rf^ 

E'-qoo-tu*'-ti-cum 

Er 

Er'-a  con 

E-ms'-a 

E'  ran 

E'-ran-itca  (c) 

Kr'-fl  si  '-nua 

Er,-«-aip"-pu» 

Er'  a  sis"-tra-tus 

E-rasMus 

Er'-fl-to 

Er*-o-to»"  flie-iiM 

EK-a-tos^-tra  lu» 

E-r&'-tui 

Erbes'tuf 

Er'-e-bus 

E'-rech 

E-rtch'-the-us 

E-rrm'-ri 

E-ru'-mus 

Er'-e-ne"-a 

Eres'-ia 

E-rech'-thi-dM 

E-ra'-aus 

E  re'-tn'-a. 

E-rV-tum' 

Er,-eu-tha"-h'-on 

Er'-ga-ne 

Er  grn'-na 

Er'-gt-ac 

Br-Rl'-nus 

Er-gin'-nus 

E'-ri 

Er/-i-b»"-a 

E-ril/-o-U* 

Er/-ice"-t«* 

E-rich'-tho 

ErMch-tho"-nt-us 

Er'-«-cin"-i-um 

Ei/-f-cu"-aa  (a) 

E  rid'-a-aus 

E-rig'-o  ne 

E-rig'-o-nnt 

ErM-gy"-™ 

B-rUMus 

F.rin'de* 

E-rin'-na 

E-rin'-ny* 

E-ri'-o-pis 

E-riph-a-nU 

E-riph'-idat 

Er/-£phy"-le 

E'-ris 


Er'-t-»ich"-tuon 

ErMtUus 

E-rlx'-o 

E-ro'-chus 

E-ro'-pua,  oriEr'-o-pas 

E'-roa 

E-roeMra-tua 

E-n/-Ti-a 

Er-ru'-ca 

Er'-ae 

Erx'-i  as  (jj) 

E-ryb'-t-utn 

Er*  y-d"-na 

Er'-y-man"-thi» 

Er/-y-man"-thua 

Er'-y-maa 

E-rym'-na» 

E-rym'-ne-us 

Er'-y-mua 

Er'-y-tbe"-o 

Er'-y-tlii"-ui 

EK-y-thrw 

Er'-y-lhra 

E-ryih'-ri-on 

E-ryth'-ro» 

E'ryx 

E-ryx'-o 

E'-aa  (<i) 

E-sa'-i-a*  (a)  * 

E'-sar-haU '-iton 

E'-MU 

Es'-draa  (a) 

Es-dre'-lon  (a) 

Es'-e-bua  (a) 

E-w'  brt'-aa  (a) 

B'-aek. 

E-»cr/-nui 

Esh'ba-al 

Esh'-ban 

Esh'-col 

E'-the-an 

K'.g)i«k 

Esh'-ka-lon 

E.li'Uol 

E«h'  Uu  lites  (« ) 

Esh-tom'-o-a 

Esh'-to-motli 

Esh'-ton 

Es'-li  (a) 

E*7  ma-cbi"-<tA 

E  ao'-ra 

Ei-quiK-t-n 

E*'-qut-li"-uu» 

E»'-ril(a) 

Es'-roro  (a) 

E*-»ed'-o-U0* 

Es-wnes'  (,c) 

Es'-fcii-i 

EsL'-haol 

E«t'her 

E»'-u-la 

Es'-t/ar-a  e 

E'-tom 

Et'-c-nr^-chus 

E-ie'-o-cle* 

E-te'-o-clag 

Et'-e-o-cTe"-l» 

E-tc'-o-n« 

K'-leK>"-ne-us 

Et*-e-o-ni"-cus 

Ete'-tx«(6)(if) 

E-tha^K-on 

E'-tbam 

E'-than 

Eth'-a-n!m 

Eth'-bn-al 

E-tho'-le-um 

E-Uie'-mon 

E'ther 


Eth'-roa 

Eth'-naa 

Eih'-ni 

Eth'-o-da 

E'-H-a*  • 

E'-tia 

E-tm'rva 

Et'-y-laa 

En-a^W-ba*(a) 

Eu'-bagM 

Eu-ba'-taa 

En'-W-oa 

Eu-bce'-a 

EuUZ-i-caa 

Eu'-bo-to 

Eo'bo-U* 

Eu-ba'-lo 

Eu-bu'-U-das 

Ea-bu'>laa 

Ea-ce'-rna 

Kn-che'-nor 

Ea'-cht-de* 

Ea-clt'-dai  (*) 

Eu'-clos 

Eu'-cre-ta 

Eu'-cra-ict 

Eu'-cri-lu» 

Eue-te'-mon 

Euo-tre'-«i-i  (6) 

Ku-iln'-mon 

En-dam'-i-daa 

Eu'-da-mtu 

Eu-dtZ-mua 

Eu-do'-ci-a 

Eu-duc'i-mna  7 

Eu  d(/-ra 

Eo-do'-rtt* 

Eu-doa'-i-a  (^) 

Eu-dax'-tu 

Eu'-e-mer^-t-daa 

Eu-ga'-ne-i 

Eu-ge'-ni-a 

Eu-go'-m-us 

Eu'-go-on 

Eu-hem'-e-iua 

Eu'-hy-drum 

Eu'-hy-iu 

Eu-lim'-e-ne 

Eu-mac1i'-i-u« 

Eu-mie'-ut 

Eutne'-dw 

Eu-me'-lis 

Eu-me'-lua 

Eu'-me-n«t  (/) 

Eu-me'-nt-a^ 

Eurmen'-i-dtf« 

Eu'-me-nid'/-t-<i 

Eu-me'-ni-us 

Ea-miil'-pe 

En-mor-pt-das 

Eu-mol'-ims 

Eu-mon'-t-det 

Eu-oe'-us 

Eu-na'-pi-os 

Eu'-no-than 

Eu-ni'-ca 

Ea-wf'Tai-a 

Eu'-no-mus 

Eu'-nm 

Eu-o'-di-aa 

Eu-o'-ny-mot 

Eu'-o-rrt« 

Eu-pa'-gj-um 

En-paK-a-mon 

Eu-pal'-a-ma-* 

Eu'-pa-tor 

En'-pa-to"-rna 

Ku  per*  -lh«f  * 

Eu'-pha-yi 


Ea-plian'-tiit 

Ea-phe'-ma 

Eu-phe'-moa 

Eu-phor-boa 

Ea-ph</-ivon 

En-plira'-nar 

Ku-phra'-Uv 

Eu'-phrun 

Eu*phrMr-y-ne  (a) 

Eu'-phu-M,  or 

Eu'-phy-«* 
Ba-pbs'-a,  or 

Eu-pkt'-a 
Ea-por-e-mas 
Eu'-po-U. 
Eu-pom'-pas 
Ea'-ri-a-n»i"-aa 
Ett-rip'-inl** 
Eu-r/pus  (d) 
Eu-roc -ly-don  (<f) 
Ea-ro'-mna 
Eu-ro'-pa 
Eu'-ro-|«"-ui  ((0 
Ea'-ropa 
Eu-itZ-ptu 
Eu-ro'-tas 
Eu-ro'-lo 
Eu'-rua 
Eu-iy-a-la 
En-ry'-a-lui 
Eu-ryb'-a-t« 
Eu-rjb'-i-a 
Ea'-ry-bi"-a-dei 
Ea-iyry-t-ui 
Eu'-ry-cle/'-<l 
Etr**ry-cUt 
En'-ry-clT-aiff 
En-rycf-to-les 
Ea'-ry-craf-i-daa 
En-ryd'-a-maa 
Bu-ryd'-a-mo 
Eu'-ry-daa/'-i-dat 
Bn-ryd/-i-oe 
Ea'-iy-ga*'-ni'a 
En-ry'-lc-on 
Eu-ryl'-o-chiu 
Eu-rym'-rt-chus 
En-rym'-e-do 
En-rym'-e-don 
Eu-rj'm'-e-n« 
Eu-ryn'-o-mo 
Eu-ryn'-o-mui 
En-ry'-o-na 
Ba'-ry-pon 
Eu-ryp'-yle 
Eu-ryp'-y-lut 
Eu-ry«'-ihe-n** 
Eu'-rya-Jhan'/-i-d»9 
Ea-rys'-the-as 
Bu'-ry-ta 
Bu-ryV-«-« 
Eu-ryt'-«'le 
Ea-rytli'-c-mlfl 
Eu-rytli'-i-oD,  and 

Eu-ryt'-eon  8 
En'-ry-tuc 
Eu'-ry-tls 
Eu-sc'-J^rt 
Eu-se'-lM-us 
Eu'-«e-pus 
Eu-ita'-tbt-u* 
Eu-fto'-li-a 
Eu-ctuMi-ua 
Eu-Ue'-a 
Eu-tcl'i-daa 
Eti-ter'-pe 
Eo-tha'-k'-a 
Ea-tiia'-U-a* 
Ea-thyc^ra  U< 


t,•,4,^^,7,^>.•«Ob^l,a,a,fteMIw^oMtolb•K«y. 

fa)  Utter  •  inMm*situall<n»UIUblctob«Mand«li:  it«Pr.  151. 

m  It  U  tMoal  to  vocaliu  tb«  •;  or  if  ti  uk«  Um  corraptod  wund, 

to  vnmk*  it  zho  Instead  of  »h« 
(t)  This  U  an  Baffltab  fornuUiTO. 
U)  Ee»  alM,or  wordi  related  to  It,  In  the  Dictionary. 
It)  Thaeoand«orpli,Tia.flbltad  into  one. 
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(J)  The  Towel*  atparatcd  by  the  hyphen  Mend  in  pronunciation  1 

Ephralmltes  to  an  Engltah  formative. 
(g-)  Erxta*  Is  equivalent  to  Erk'-efea :  Etuloxia  to  Eadock'>ai-«. 
(it)  The  mathematician  Euclid.  .   . 

(I)  Our  old  writers,  who  accent  claaaical  names  as  their  EnglUh 

can  incline  them,  pronounce  thk  void  Ea-me/«ntt. 


FA 


FR 


GA 


GE 


GE 


A, «,  or  ah~h : 

•  or  y-*k :  «ta>ees  : 

ch=k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.:*sbe :  (")  the  principal  acccat. 

Eu'-thy-ile"-mu» 

Fa-lia'-ci 

Fron'-to 

GaTilaV-a 

G«'-dir7 

Eu-th/mua 

Fa-lia'-cua 

Fru'-at-no  (a) 

Gal'4-lM  (c) 
Galitt'-thi-^-dJ-a 

GC-dor7 

Eu-tran'-e-lua 
Eu-tro*pt-a 

Fa'-ma 

Fu'-ct-nua 

Ge-dror-n^  (ft) 

Fan' ui-a 

Fu-fid'-t-ux 

Gal'-li  (d) 

Ge-fran'-e4 

Eu-tro'-pi-ua 
Eu'-ty-cnef 

Fan'-ni-i 

Fu'-fT  u»  Gern'M-oua 

Gal'-U-o 

Ge  ha'-xi  7 
GcFhi* 

Fan'-ni-ua 

Fiil'-gt  na"-U» 

Gal'-U'-ca/*-ntta 

Eu-tych'-t'-do 

Far'-Co-ma 

Ful-gi'-noa 
Ful'-li-num,  or 

Gar-liV-nua 

Ge-U'-nor 

Eu-tyck'-t-dM 

Faa'-oe-lia 

Gai'-lim 

Gel'-t-loth  7 

Eu'-ty-chua 

Faa-cel'-li-na 

FuT-gi-num 

Gar-li-Da".rf« 

Bu'-ty-phron 
Euxan'-Uu-tt* 

Fatf-cu-la 

Ful'-vt-a 

Gal'-li-o 

Gel'-li-aa 

FaaMa 

Ful'-W-ua 

Gal-Hp'-o-lla 

Gel'-U-oa 

Eux'-e-nua 

Fau'-na 

Fun-da'-naa 

GaF-k>gTaf^-«i-a 

GeMo.orGar.loa 

Eux-i'-nua  Pon"-titf 

Fau-na'-lt-a 

Fttn'-di 

Gal-lo'-Di-aa 

Ge-lo'-i 

Eux-ip'-pe 
E-vad'-ne 

Fau'-nl  (d) 
Fau'-nu«  (d) 

Fu'-rf-a 

GalMua 

Ge-ky-nea,  G*-W-id 

Fu'-ri-as  (af) 

Gam'-a-el 

Ge'loa 

Er'-a-ge? 

Fau'-ata 

Fu'-rM 

Go-ma'-lt-el 

G^mal'-H  7 

E-vag'-o-raa 

Fatt-ali' na 

Fu-ri'-na 

Ga-max'-us 

Qem'+TT+k  f 

E>vag'-o-re 

Fau'-ati-taa 

Fu-ri'-n» 

Game'-li-a 

Ge-min'-j-iu 

E'-van 

Fau'-atu-lua 

Fu'-ri-ua 

Gam'-roa-dim*  (0 

Gem'-r-noa 

E-van'-der 

Faua'-tua 

Fur'-ni-na 

Gan'-da-rr-t» 

Ga-oa'-buB 

E  van'-ge-loa 

Fa-ven'-Ti-a 

Fua'-coa 

Gaa'-ga^ma 

Ge-naa'ni 

Ev'-an-gor"-t-d** 
E-van'-thM 

Fa-ve'-rfa 

Fu'-ai-o  (b) 
Fa'-n-as  (6) 

Gan-gax/-i-d» 

Ge-ne'-M 

Fa'-vo  j 

Gan'-gei 

Ge-ne'va 

E-var'-chua 

Feb'-ru-« 

Gao-naa/-cna 

G«-ne'nr7 

E'-vaa 

Fe'-ci-a'Me* 

G. 

Gan'-y-me^-d« 

Ge-nea'-a-reih  7 

E'-vax 

Fel'-gt-naa 

Gan'-y  me^-dj*  (A 

Gen'-e-ais  (d) 

Eve  (c) 
E-veF-thon 

Fen'-ea-tel"-la 

Ga'-al 

Gar 

Ge-ni'-aus 

Fe-ra'  -H*  (d) 

Ga'-aah 

G«-r»'-U-cum 

Ge'-ni-tu  (dj 
Geo-ne'-us  7 
Gen'-ae-rfc 

E-*em'-e-rus 

Fer*-en-ta"-nuni,   or 

Ga'ba 

Gar*-a-man"-tet 

E-ve'-naa 

Fe-ren'-tum 

GaV-a-el « 

Gar/-o-man"-tia 

Ev/-e-phe"-nua 

Fe-re'-tri-ua 

Gab'-a-l** 

Gar'-o-maa 

Gen'  tile*  (e)  (d) 

Ev'-e-rat 

Fe-n/-ni-a 

GaV-a-tha 

Gar'-a-taa 

Gen'-Ti-oa 

Erer'-ge-taj 

Fes-cen'-ni-a  (d) 

Gab'-a-xa 

Ga-re'-a-t» 

Gen'-u-a. 

E-ver'-g©-t4* 
E'-vi 

Fei'-cen-ni"-nua 
FeaMua 

Gab'-bai  • 
Gab'-ba-tha 

Ga'-re-ath"  y-ra 
Ga'-reb 

Gena/-bath' 
Ge-nn'-ci-oa 

E'-*il-mer-o"-dach 

Fibre'-naa 

Oa-bc'-ne,  or 

Gar-ga'-nua 

Genao'-aits 

E-vip'-pa 

Fi-cuT-ne-a 

Ga'-WV-na 

Gar-gaph'-i-o 

Oe-nu'-Ti-tf 

E-7ip'-pua 
Ex-a'-dt-oa 

Fi-de'na 
Fi-de'-ow 

Ga'-bi-«"-nui 
Gar-btH 

Gar'-ga-ro 
Gar'ga-ria 
Ga-riV-f^ia 

G«*-on7 
Ge-or-gi'^ea  Id) 
Ge-phy^-ro 
Gepli'-y-r«r4 

Ex-a/-thef 

Fi-den'-n-a 

Ga-bFna 

Ex-ag'-o-nua 

Fi'-dat 

Ga-bin'-t-o 

Gar-gif -U'-ua  • 

Ex'-o-dua  (d) 

Fi-dic'-u-lai 

Ga-bin'-tV-n  ua 

Gar'-Mw 

GeW7 

Ex-om'-ortro 

Fi-gu'-K-a 

Ga-bin'-i-ua 

GarM-tim 

JV-raA' 

E'-aar 

Fim'-bri-a 

Ga'-bri-aa 

Gar#-mitea  (c) 

Ge-rar-n»-a 

Ex'-ba-i  * 

Fir'-mi-ua 

Ga'-brfel 

Ga-ram'-na 

Ge-ran'-thna 

Ex'bon 

Fia-cel'lua 

Gad 

Gaah'-ma 

(jtf-rmx7 

Ex'-e-cki"-aa 

Fla-cel'-li-« 

Gad'-o-ra 

Gaa'-tron 

Qex'-*+*7 

E«/-e-ki"-aa 

Flac'-cui 

Gad-a-renea'  (c) 

Ga'-tam 

Ge-rea'-ti-eaa 

Exe'ki-el 

Fla-cil'-la  Mfli-a 

Gad'-d«f 

Gath 

iitf-gm-thl  7 
Ger'-aaah-ites  7  (c) 
Ger-oe-aene^  7  (*) 
Ger'-Oi'-tham  (j) 
Ger-go'-bt-a 

E'-xel 

Fla-rnin'-t-a 

Gad'-dt-el 

Gath'-«-a5 

E'-xem 

FJa-min'-i-ua,  or 

Ga'-de*,  or  Ga'-df-ra 

Ga-the'-A-taa 

E'-xer 

Flam'-t-ni"-nua 

Gad'^.ta"-nu8 

Gath  He'-pher 
Gath  Rim -mon 

Ex'-e-ri"-aa 

Fla'-vt-a 

Ga'-di 

E-xi'-aa 

Fla'-vi-a"-num 

Ga'-dit«a  (<?) 

Gau'-lan 

Ge'-ri-oa 

E-xi'-on  Ge^'*>ar»   or 

Flo-rin'-f-rt 

Ga»-sa'-t»  (a) 

Gau'-lon 

GerM-xun  7 
Ger-ma'-dHi 

E'-xt-on-oe>'-ber7 

Fla'-vi-oV-rt-ga 

Ga?-tu'-li-a 

Gau'-lua,  Gau'l«-on 

Ex'-nita  (c) 
Ex'-ra, 

Pla'-vi-ua 
Flo'-ra  (rf) 

Gao-tu'-li-cus 
Ga'-ham 

Gaa'-roa 
Ga'-ua,  Gn'-ot 

Ger-man'-t-cus 
Grr-ma'-nM 

Ex'-ra-hite  (c) 

Flo-ra'-li-«  (d) 

Ga'-har 

Ga'-xa 

Ge-ron'-thne 

Ex'-ri 

Fli/rua" 

Ga'-i-ua  * 

Gax'-o-bai- 

( Jerraa'  aua  7  (c) 

Ex'ri-el 

Flo'-rt  a"-nua 

Gal'a-ilad 

Ga-xa'-ra 

GeKrhae 

Ex'-ril 

Flu-o'-nt-a 

G«-la'-bri-{ 

Ga'  xath-ites  (c) 

G^rhi-f-aa*  7  CO 
G^-ahom? 

Ez'ron,  or  Hex'-ron 

Fo'-li'-a 

Gal'-ac-toph"-a-gi 

Ga-'xer 

JSx'-ron-itea  (c) 

Foo-te'-i-a  ' 

Qa-W-tut 

Ga-xo'-ra 

Get/-abon  7 

F. 

Fon-te'-l-ua  Cap"-#-to* 

(ia'-lal 

Ga'-xex 

G«'-ahon4te«7(c) 

For'-mt-tt 

(.alan'-tbia 

Gax'  itea  (c) 

Ger'-ahur  7 

Fab' -aria 

For,-mi-a"-num 

Gal'-a  ta 

Gai'xam 

Ge'-raa,  and  Gcr*- 

Fa'bni 

For*  nax 

Gal'atae 

Qe'  ha  7 

rliaa 

Fa'-bt-a"-nl 

For-lu'-na  (d) 

Gal'-aUe'-a,  a. 

(V-bal  1 

Ge'-rjN>n,  or  Ge-ry* 

Fa'-W-i 

ForMu-na"-tu» 

Gal'-a-thas'a 

Ge'bar  7 

o-oc» 

Fa'-W-ua  (d) 
Fa'-bro-te r-ri-4 

For/-tu-na'-Tia"-nus 

Ga-la'-Ti-a 

Ge-ben'-na 

Qe'-aem  7 

Fo/u  li 

Ua  lax'  i^a  (e) 

G«/  ber  7 

G^ '-aban  7 

Fa-brio'x-aa  7 

Fo'-rum  Ap'-pt-i 

Gal'-ba 

Ge'-bim  7 

Ge'-ahem  7 

Fa-bul'-la 

Fran'-d 

Gal'e-ed 

G«d'-a-H"«A  7 

Ge'-ahur  7 

Fa' dm 

Fro- gel' la 

Ga-le'-nus  (rf) 

Qed'  dur  7 

(inh'n-ri  7 

Ge*h'-a-rit«»7(c) 

Gea'aaUe 

Fay-iu-1*  (a) 

Fre-ge'-n» 

Gale'-o-l» 

fiC  der  7 

Fal-cid'-^a 

Fren-ta'-ni 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

G*-de'-raA  7 

Fa-le'-rt-i 

FiVi-dua  7 

Grt-le'-rt-ua 

G^d'-e-rit©  7  (r) 

Gea'-atu 

Kal'-e-ri"-na 

Frb'-M(a)a 

Ga-le'-ioa 

Ge-de'-roth  7 

Ge'-t<» 

Fa-ler'-nua  (rf) 

Fron'-tt-ntu 

Gol'-gak. 

G»Hl'-€-rolh-a"-ira  " 

(M?'-la» 

t,  a,  4,  a,  a,  7t  8,  m«  Ob*.  I,  a.  S,  Ac,  prrviou*  to  th«  Kay. 

(a)  Latur  •  in  »orr*  iUu*tion»  is  liable  to  bvaoundod  i :  »ec  Pr.  151. 

(fc)  li  ta  ocoal  to  vocaliw  th*  • :  or  i/si  taka  tbaoorruptcdaound, 

to  mako  It  »h«  iaatvad  of  aba. 
(«)  Tbit  to  u  Englbh  rormatlv*. 
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1S 

in 


Set  nlM,  o.-  words  ralatad  to  it.  in  the  DkUoaarjr. 
Galaxia  Is  equivalent  to  Oa-lack'-«i-«. 


£As  English,  Gan'>y.m«dc;  tht  arariou*  vai 
•  name  aofnttlnMi  glwn  to  Haba. 
I   W'Tnasacondf  majbabaidi  aatPra*.lH. 


GN 


GU 


HA 


HA 


HE 


A,  a,  or  aA— d:  i  or  y— e :  e#asetz :  cb=»k:  01,  ti,  ti,  ftc^-ihe:  (")  the  principal  accent. 


[Je'-thar7 

Gnoe'-aus  8 

Gy'-aruj,  and 

Ha'-lf-ac"-mon 

Har'-ma-ts^-U-a 

G«>tb'-o-lr"-aj  7 

Go'-ath 

Gy'-o-roa 

Ha'-lt-a/'-tua 

Har'-ma-trk 

Geth-sem'-c-ne  7 

Gob 

Gy'-aa 

Hal'-*-car-naa/'-aias 

Har-mir-loa 

Ga-taMi-a 

Gob'-a-BdT^i-o 

Gy-o»'-na  (#) 

Ha-lie'y-B97 

Har-mo/-di-oa 

( 

}a-u'-el  7 
V-ter7 

Ga'-bar 

Gy'-oe  (0 

Hali'-«-U 

Har-mo'-nMl 

Gob'-a-rrj 

Gy'-oet  («),  or  Qf-€$ 

Ha-lim'-e-de 

Har-mon'-f-cUi 

V-zer-ite*  7  (c) 

Gob'-ry-as 

Gy-lip'-pua 

Hal'-ir-rbV-Ti-«a 

Har'-ne-pber 

}i'-«Jk7 

Gog 
GoMan 

Gym-uaa'-i-a  (6) 

Har-i-ther"-«us 

Ha'-rod 

Jib'-bar7 

Gym-naa'-inin  (b)(4) 

Ha'-U-oa 

Ha'-rod-ite(o) 

< 

jib'-be-thon  7 

Gol'-gi 

Gyra-ne'-ai-e  (6) 

Hal'iio"iM# 

Har'-o-eh  (A) 

1 

lib'-**  7 

Gol'-go-tha 
Go-U7-aA 

Gvm'-ne-tef 

Hal'-le-ln^-lah  («) 

Ha'-ro-lte(c) 

I 

jib'-#-oA7 
Jib -e-ath  7 

Gym'-no«-o-phi*"-t» 

Hal-k/-««h 

Har'-o-aheth 

1 

Go-H'-ath 

Gy-nae'-ce-aa8 

Hal'-lul 

Hnr'pn-gua 

( 

1il/-e-on  7 

Go'-mer 

Gy  naj'-co-thoy-nai 

HaK-moi 

Har-pal'-vee 

jib'^-on-Het7(c) 

Go-mor'-raA 

Gyn'-de* 

Hal' my-dea^-aoa 

Har-pa'-H-on 

Jit/  Htea  7 

Gom'-phl 
Gona'-taa 

Gy-tbe'-um 

Ha-loc'-ro-Uf 

Har'-pa-lna 

Jid-JaKtif 

Halo'-n* 

Har-paf^-oe 

JM'-del7 

(Jo-m'-o-de* 

H. 

Hal'-on-ne^-tas 

Har-pal'-jr-cua 

Jid'-e-on7 

Go-nip'-paa 

Go-nOSs'-M 

Ha-lo'-Ti-« 

Har'-pa-aa 

Jid'-e-o"-ni7 

Ha'-d-hasb/'U-ri 

Ha-lo'-tut 

Har'-po-sna 

it'-dom  7 

Go-nua'-aa 

Ha-bai'-«A8 

Ha'-lus 

Har  poc'-ra-ta* 

Gi"*rEa'-gtoOO 

Go'-pher-wood  (c) 
Gor/-dt-a"-nu« 

Hab'-akkuk 

Har-y-ay-e-tua 

Harpy'-t-iB 

Gi-gan'-tef 

Hab'-a  it  ni"-ak 

Hal'-p-VLtrtes 

Har'-Bba 

Gt-gar'-taiB 

Gor'-di-um 

Ha-ber'-ge-onCO 

Ha'-lya 

Ha'-rum 

GK-ois7(a) 

Gor'-di-aa 

Ha-bis 

Ha-liz'-i-a 

Ha-ru'-maph 

Gor-ga'-soa 

Ha'-bor 

Ham 

Ha-ru'-phite 

QVT-a-UAf 

Gor'-ge 
Gor'-gt-aa 

Hach'^i-ir-a* 

Ham'-a-dry"-a-d*«  (d) 

Ha-ru'-gpcx  (rf) 

Gil'-bo-a7 

Haeh'-t-ldA 

Ha'-man 

Ht'-rui 

Gil'-do 

Gor'go 

Hach'-mo-ni 

Ha'-math.orHe'-math 

Haa'-a-df-oA  (a) 

GU'-e-ad  7 

Gor'-go-ne*  (rf) 

Hach'-mo-nite  (o) 

Ha'-math-il«  (c) 

Haa'-drti-bal  (a)- 

Gil -e-ad-ito  7  (<?) 

Gorgou'-t-a 

Ha'-da 

Ha'-math-aV-lNiA 

Haa'.e-na"-«A  (a) 

Gii'-gai? 

Gor-gon'i-ua 

Ha'-dad 

Ha-mu'-t-« 

Hash'-a~bi"-aA 

Gil'-lo 

Gor-goph'-o  ne 

Had'ad-e"«ar 

Ham'-e-leoh 

Hash-ab'-aaA 

QlY-oh  7 

Gor-gopn'-o-ra 

Ha'-dad  Rim^-moo 

Ha-mil'-car 

Hash'-ab-nT'-aA 

Qi/lo-nite7(e) 

Gor'-gua 

Ha'nlar 

Ham'-t-tal 

Hath-ba<r*-a-na 

Qhn'-zo  7 

Gor-gyih'-t-on 

Had'-a-shoA 

Ham'-math 

Ha'-them 

UK-oath  7 

GorMu-a> 

Ha  das'-aa 

Ham-med/-a-tba 

Hash-mo'-naA 

Gin-da'-oat 

GorMyn 

Ha-da»'-»aA 

Ham-nioK-e-keth 

Ha'-chum 

Gin'-det 

Gorty'-u* 

Ha-dat'-taA 

Ham'-mon 

Ha-shu'-pha 

Gtn'-ga 

Oorty'-Qi-a 

Ha'-did 

Ham'-o-noA 

Has'-raA  (a) 

Gin-gV-num 
Gin -ne-tho  7 

Gor'-tya 

HadMa  i  < 

Ha'-mon  Gog 

Has/-se-na',-aA 

Go' then 

Ha-do'-ram 

Ha'-mor 

Ha-tu'-pha 
Ha'-tai-h 

Gin'-ne-thon  7 

Go  thon'-t-cl 

Ha'-drach 

Ha'-moth 

Gip'-pt-ut 
Gl«/-ga-»hi  7 

Got'-thi 

H  a'-d  rt-a-nop'^-o-lia 

Ha'-moth  Dor 

Ha-t«'.r«-ua 

Go' ran 

Ho'-dn-a"-nua 

Ha-mu'-el 

Ha'-thath 

Gir'-s»-ahite«  7 

Gra'-ba 

Ha'-dn-at"  t-cum 

Ha'-mul 

Haf-i-ta 

OV-co 

Grac'-cnna 

Hay-mon 

Ha'-mul-itM  (c) 

Haf  til 

Gk'-P*7 

Gra-di'-vua 

Hm-mo/-nia 

Ha-mu'-tal 

Hat-ti'-pha 

Gif-UiAH6"plm7 

Gnt'-ci 

H»'-nmj 

Ifa-nam'-e-al 

Hat'-tiiah 

G»f ta-im  7 

Gra^-ci-a 

Ha'-gab 
Hag'-o-baA 

Ha' -nan 

Hau'-ato-iMl 

Gif-tite  7  (C) 

Grae'-cr-a  Mag"-na 

Ha-nan'-e-el 

Hau'-ran 

Gif-litM7(«) 

Gra-ci'-nas 

Hag'-a  i « 
Hangar 

Han'-a-ni 

Har'MoA 

G»t'-tith7 

G>'«>-iilU  7 (c) 
GUd'ta^o"-n-i(<f) 

Grc'-cua 

Han' a  ni"-aA 

Ha'-voth  Ja"-b 

Gra'-t-u»* 

H  a'-gHr-raeg"  (o) 

Ha'-nM 

Haz'-a-el  * 

Grfl-ui'-cua(/) 

Ha'-gar-iiet(c) 

IIan'-«-«l 

Ho-zai'-aA  • 

Gla'-nis 

Gra'-ni-ua 

Ha'-g« 
Hng-garl 

Han'-naA 

Ha'-zat  Ad"-dar 

Glaph'^-re,  and 
Glaph'-y-ra 

Gra'-n-» 

Han'-na-thon 

Ha'-zar  K"-nan 

Gra'-Ti-a"-nu» 

Hag'-ge-ri 

Man'-nt-bal 

Ha'-zar  Gad"-daA 

Glaph'-y-rua 

Gra-lid'-i-a 

Ha«'-oi7 

Han'-ni-el 

Ha'-zar  Haf'-ti-con 

Glau'-ce 

Gra  tid'-iV-nua 

Hng-oi'-aA7 

Ha'-noch 

Ha'-zar  Ma"-veth 

Glnu'-cwi 

Gra'-tt-on  • 

Hag/-oiiet7(e) 

Ha'-noehitaa  (e) 

Ha-za'-roth 

Glan-cip'-pe 

Gra'-n-ua 

Hag-gith 

Ha'-nun 

Ha'-zar  Shu  "-el 

Glaucip'-pus 

Gra'-vi-i 

Hag'-no 

Haph'-o-ra'Mm 
Ha'-ro 

Ha'-zar  Su"-aaA 

Glau'-con 

Gravis'-©* 

Hag-nag/-o-ro 
Ha7-! 

Ha'-zar  Su"-aim 

Glau  con'-o  ma 

Gra'-vi-us 

Har'-o-daA 

Ha'-zel  El-po".ni 

Glau  co'-pia 

GiV-cx-a 

Hak'krt-Un 

Har'-a-r-aA 

Ha-ze'-rim 

Glau'-cua 

Gre-go'-ri-ua 
Grin'-n** 

Hak'-koi 

Ha'-ran 

Ha-ze'-roth 

Glau'-ii-as 

Ha-ku'-pha 

Ha'-ro-rite  (o) 

Ha'  ter  Sbu"-«im 

Gli'-con 

Gro'-pbua 

»Ia'-Uc 

Har-bo'-na 

Haz'-e-zon  Ta"-naar 

Glis'-sas 

GrylMus 

Ha-le'-iut .  or 

Har-bo'  naA 

Ha'-zt-el 

Glyc'c-ra  7 

Gry-na'-um 

HaltZ-ias 

HaK-ca-lo 

Ha'-zo 

Gly-ce'-ri-um 

Gry-ne'-ua 

Ha'-laA 

Ha'-reph 

Ha'-zor 

Gly'-con 

Gry-ni'-um 

Hal'-o-la 

Ha'-reth 

Haz'-u-baA 

GXym'-pet 

Gud'-go-doA 
Gu'-nl 

Hal-cy'-o-ne  (rf) 

Har'-haa 

Heb'-do-la 

Gna'-n-a  8 

Ha'l«i 

Har'-ho-U 

He' be 

Gni'-dut 8 

Go'-nitea(c) 

Ha-le'-ai-ua 

Har'hur 

He'-ber 

Gnos'-ai-a  8 

Gur 

Ha'-li 

Hafrim 

He'-beritaa(c) 

G 

taos'-irfa  * 

Gur-ba'-al 

Ha'-li-a 

Ha'-riph 

1  He-be'-sua 

t,8v4,5,a,7.8.w«Oba,  1,  t,  8,  *c.,  prevkNU  to  the  Ktr. 
(a)  Latter  •  In   tome  tltaatlotM   It  liable   to  be  aonnded  ■: 
tlT.  151. 


(t)  It  U  osaa>  to  vocalise  the  • ;  or  If  u  take  the  corrupted  aouad, 
to  make  It  she  instead  of  the. 


(e)  Thto  U  an  EoitUth  formative. 


See  alae.or  word*  related  to  It,  fat  the  Dictionary. 
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(«)  To  avoid  the  vepetltionoT similar  noands,  the  *  Is  made  hard 
bHbrethe  woond  syllable :  Prm.  150. 

{f)  Our  old  English  poets  aoeent  this  in  their  own  way  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate. 

(g)  The  j  Is  sounded  as  y  i  »te  J  In  the  Dictionary  :  set  else  ih« 
J  in  the  Dictionary. 


(a)  The  letters  eh 


asalphabetka. 


HE 


HE 


HI 


HI 


HO 


\A,  a,  or  ok»6 :  i  or  y— e :  t#»etx :  ch~k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c«she :  ('0  the  principal  accent. 


HeM>rm(c) 

He'-bron 

Iie'-bron-itee(c) 

He'-bru. 

Hec' ale 

Hec'-a-le#'-.ia(&) 

Hec'a-rae"-tle 

Uec'-a  Ub"u. 

Hec'  a-te  («) 

H«jc'-a-tu"-ai-<i(A) 

Hec'-a-tom-bcr-t-<i  * 

H*c'-a*tom-phon"-»-a 

Hec'-a-tocn'/-po-lU 

Hec' atom"- py  lot 

Hec' lor 

HocTu-ba 

HedVla 

He-don'-a-cum 

H«d'a-i 

Ho-dym'-e-le* 

Heg'a-i* 

He-geK-o-chu* 

He-ge'-mon 

HejVsi"  na§7 

HepVef'-a-naxf 

lle-ge'-et-aa* 

He/e-att"-o-chua7 

He«'e-aiii''-o-ua7 

HefV.lp"-pue7 

H«y'e-»Ip".y-le7 

He/e-aia"-tra-taa  T 

Hea'e-iot/'H-des7 

He'laA 

HeMam 

Hel'-baA 

HeK-bon 

Uel-ehK-aA 

Hel'-da-i* 

HeMeb 

He' led 

HeMek 

HeMek.itoa(c) 

He'km 

Hel'-e-na 

He-le'-nt-a 

He-le'-nor 

Hel'-e-nua 

HeMeph 

He-ler-ni  Lu"-cua 

HeMes 

He'-ll 

He-U'-a-d« 

He'-li-at"-t» 

Hel'-I  c*"-on 

Hel'-t-ce 

Hel'-f-con 

Hel'-t  coni"  a-<le* 

Hel'-t-cu"-nia 

Hc*-li-o-do"-rua 

He'-U  o^a  ba"-lm 

HeMi-op"-o-)ia 

He-Ut'-xun 

HeMi-ua 

He-lix'-ua 

Hel'-kath 

Hel'-kath-Ha*"- 

sn-rim 
Ilel-ki'-aa 
Hel-lan'-i-ce 
Hel-lan'-i-cua 
H*r-lrt-noc"-ra-t«* 
Hel'-laa 
Hel'-le 
Hel'-len 
Helle'-n#«00 
HetM«-ipon".tus 
Helk/p>-rt 


Hel-lo'-ti-o* 
HeMoii 
He-lo'-ri« 
He-lo'-ram,  and 

He-lo'-ru* 
He'-los 
He  loMae,  and 

He-lo'-tat  (a*) 
Hel-ve'-n-a 
Helre'-Ti-i 
Hel'vtVo 
Hel'-vi-i 
Hel-vi'-na 
Hel'-W-ue  Ciu"-oa 
He'-lam 
Hel'-y-mut 
He'-man 

He'-malh,orHa'-matli 
He-ma'-tht-on 
Hem'-dan 
He-milh'-e-a 
He'-mon 
He'-mua 
Hen 
Hfl'-na 
Hen'-a-dad 
Hen'-e-d 
He-ni'-o-ckl 
He'-noch 
He-phass'-tf-rt* 
He-phm'-ti-i* 
He-phasaMt-o8 
He-phara'-ti-on* 
He  -pher 
He'-pher-itet(c) 
Heph'-st-baA 
Hep'-u  pho"-no« 
Hcp-tap'-oli* 

Ho'-ra-cle"-a 

He'-wcle^-i-a* 

He-racMe-um 

Ue-rac'-lc-o"-U»t 

He/-ro-cli"-d» 

He/ re-cir-dii 

He'-ro-cH"-dft 

He'-racU"tu*(/) 

He-rac'  -li-na 

He-rae'-a 

He-rw'-um 

He'-rara 

Her-bee'-aug 

Her-ce'-t-tis* 

Her'-cu-la"  ne-um 

Her'-cu-le* 

Her-cu'-le-utn 

Hercu'le  ug(<f) 

Her-cy'-na 

Her-c\n'-ta(i) 

Her-do'-nt  a 

HrrHj»»'-ni-w 

He-ren'-nt-ua  Se- 

ne"-ci-o 
He'-re* 
He'-reib 
He'-re-us 
He-rUMue 
Her'-Mus 
Hor'-ma  chu» 
Her'-mas 
Her  mes'-a 
Hermes'- ura 
Her  mag'-o-raa 
Her'-man  du"-rl 
Her-man'-ni 
Her-maph'-ro-di"- 

tua(4 


Hor'-ma* 

Her'-ma-the"-na 

Her-me'-M 

Her-me'-t-a*5 

Her'-m«# 

Her*  me-tr-a-naz 

Her-mi'-a* 

Her-mtn'  t-us 

Her-ml'-o-ne 

Her,-mt-on"-t-» 

Uer'-nu-ou,'-i-coe 

Si'-nua 
Her-mip'-pae 
Her-moc'-ra-tef 
Her'-mo-do"-riie 
Hvr-raoyVne7 
Her-moj/e-ne«7 
Her/-nio-la''-aj 
Her'-mon 
Her'-raon-itei(c) 
Her'-mo-ti^-mus 
Hcr/-mundtt"-ri 
Hcr'-niue 
Her'-ni-d 
He'-ro 
Her'-od 
He-ro'-dee 
He-ro'-di-an(c) 
He-ro/-di-ana(c) 
He-ro'-di-a"-jiu* 
He-roC-di-aa 
He-rod'-i-cua 
He-rod'-o-tM 
Her'-o-ec 
He-nZ-it 
He'-ron 
He-roph'-«-la 
He-roph'-Mua 
He-roa'-tra-tua 
HcVpa 
Her»-ae 
Honil'-t-a 
HerMha.  or  Her'-ta 
Her'-a-li 
He-*»'-mu 
He'-eeb 
He'-acd 
Hesh'-bon 
Hesh'-mon 

He-ai'-o-ne 
Hei-pe'-ri-« 
lloa-pcr'-i-det 
Hes'-pe-ria 
Hea-per'-f-lia 
Hea'-pe-rus 
He.'-tia8 
HiV  ti  »"-« 
He'-  sua 
He-iycUM-<i(ff) 
He-fych'-i  na(a) 
Helh 
Heth'-loo 
He-tric'-u-lnra 
He-tra'-ri-a 
Heu-rip'-pa  * 
Ilex-an'-y  lum 
Hex'-ekT 
Hex'-e-kt"  ah 
He'-ser. or  He'xlr 
He-xl'-a 
He'-xf-on 
HeV-ra-i  * 
H.V-io 
Het'-ron 
Hes'-ron-ltaa  (c) 
Hi-ber'-ni-«i,  or 
Hy-bet^-nf-n 


HibiU'-de* 

Hic'e-ta".on  7 

Ht-ce'-taa 

Hid'-da-l* 

Hid'-de-kel 

Hi'-el 

Hi-em  p'-»al 

Hi'-e-ri 

Hi'  e-rap"-o-lU 

Hi'-e-rax 

Hi-er'-e-el 

Hi-er'-e-moth 

HUr'4«'*-laa 

lli-er'-maa 

Hi'-e-ro 

Hi'-e-ro-ce^-irf-* 

Hi-er'-oclet 

H  i'-e-ro-da"-lam 

Hr*-er-om"-ne-nion 

Hi'-«-ro*ne"-aoa 

Hi'-e-ron  '-i-oa 

Hr*-er-on"-i-caa 

Hi'**-ron"-v-maa 

H  i'-e-roph -M*ia 

Hi'-c-ro-aor-y-ma 

Hig-gai'K)n« 

His-na'-Tia  Vi^hi 

Hi-ia'-n'-a 

Hi-la'-n-M 

Hi'-len 

Hii-ki'-aA 

Hil'-ld 

Himeria 

Hlm'-e-ra 

Hl-mU'-co 

Hin 

Hla'-nom 

Hip-pmg'-o-raa 

Hip-paP-ct-moa 

tfip'-po-lua 

Hip-pa  r'-chni 

Hip-par'-chtu 

Hip'-|io-ri"-nua 

Hip-pa'-ri-on 

Hlp'-pa-sne 

Hip'-pe-ua 

Hby-pl 

Hi|/-pia 

HIp'-pt-a. 

Hip'-pU 

Hlp'-pi-na 

Hh/-pu 

Hi|Kpob'-o-t#* 

Hip-pob'-o-tuf 

Hip'-po  Ceo  Uu"-ri 

Hip-poc'-o-on 

Hip^po-eor-ya*'-tet 

Hlp-poc'-ra-t«  (d) 

Htp'-po-ora"-Ti-« 

Hip'-ptHjre''-ne  (h) 

Hii>-pod'-a-maa 

Hip-pod'- a  me 

H  ip-pod'-«-mJ''-o 

Hip-pod'-a-mn* 

Hip-pod'-t-ce 

Hip-pod'-N*-" 

Hip'-po-la 

Hip-pol'-o-cluu 

Hip-pol'-y  te 

Hip-pol'-y-tat 

H  lp-pom  -a-cnua 

Hip  pom'-edou 

Hippom'-e-ne 

Hip-pom'-e-nft 

Hip'-po  mor-gi 

H  ip'-pon,  and  Hip'-po 

Hip-pV-na 

Hip-po'-nax 


Uip'-po-ni*-«-t4a 

Hip-pV-ttt-aai 

Hip-pon'-o-aB    . 

Hip-pop'-o-dea 

i!ip-por-tra-taa 

Hip~iiol'-«-def 

Hip'-po-taa,or 

Hip-poHa* 
Htp-poui'-o-« 
Hi}»poCh'-o-oB 
Hip-poUi'-o-oo"-tU 
Hip-poth'-o-oa 
Hip-paT-Choa  » 
Hip-pa'-rl* 
Hip'-pU* 

Hiu'^KdtfV 

HP-w 

Hr-nU 

Hr--raa 

Hir-ca'-nos 

Hir-pf-oi 

Hir-pi'-oaa 

Hii'-n^ 

Hir-n'-oa  Aa-tus 

Hir'-toa 

His'-boD 

Hia-kTJoA 

Hia  pa'-ni-a 

Hta-per-laai 

Hia'.uo 

Hb-puT-U 

Hbta*--p« 

Hb'-ter  Pc-eV-Tt-w 

Hia'-ti***-« 

Hla'-ii  a»"-o-ri* 

Hia'-ii-e^-na 

Hie'-trr* 

Hit' tii«  (c) 

Hf-TiteaCe) 

Ho'-ba.orHo'-baA 

Hor-bab 

Hod 

Hoda-i'-oft 

HoU-a-Ti'-aA 

Ho'-diak 

Ho'-dt-oa 

Ho~de'-Ta 

Ho-de-TnA 

Ho-dr*-oA 

Hosli'-ja* 

Ho'-len 

Hol'-o-cron 

Hol'o-fet^.«a» 

Ho'loo 

Ho'-man,  or  He'-aaa* 

Ho-me'-nu  (  i  ) 

Hom'-o-to 

Ho-moK-e-a 

Hom'-o-lip^-pM 

Hom'-o  lo"-tHd«t 

Ho-mon*-«-d«ii'*-aeff 

HoDo'-ii-oa 

Hoph-nl 

Hopb'-raA 

Hor 

Ho'ra 

Ho-rac'i-tat  7 

Ho'-ne 

Ho'-nun 

Hor'^por-lo 

Ho-ra'-TX-u»  (Ji) 

Hor'-ci-as 

Hor-mU'-daa  («) 

Ho-ra' tu* 

Ho'-reb 

Ho*-rrm 


B 


%.  8,  4, 5, «,  7.  S.  m«  Ob«.  1. 1,  a,  Ac.  praviotu  to  the  Key. 

(a)  ytt.r  .  io    •onM  wtuMioa*  b  liable  to  ba  BOiuMtodx  : 

(»)  It  (s  uinal  to  voctlite  the  •;  or  if  si  take  the 

r  r^f1',10  nwke  U  ri,«  'n»te*d  of  »he. 

e)  Thb  it  an  Engli.h  formati... 

&  it- u  Uo* or J^nb  "lated  to  It,  >n  tha  Dktkmarr. 

[•)8liakapea«re4Beealtt«tirovUabka.    1Kwnm*'' 
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(J)  The  wee«4na  phi!o»pb«>,  often  WMnttowd  wit 
ttu,  the  tauabint  phiFoMnher,  aaal  hencM  oflai 


cented  on  the  anletwitahUoate. 


Or)InEnglUh  He-t^od, with •  vocaUaaa. 
(A)  Tlil»  may  *-    *  --'  ■     -     - - 
•ylUblw. 


liiul^7  ***  fc°nd  ^  E*^fU*il  wrll«»  iaceoact^  is  ttaa* 


.(0  in  EnflUh  Ho'-ro. 
(*)  In  EngUah  HoTh 


HY 


IA 


IL 


IP 


IS 


Ay  a,  or  aA«4 : 

•  or  y=i :  **#a«etx 

ch—k :  ci,  si,  ti, 

&c»=ahe :  (r/)  the  principal  accent. 

Hot^a-rtTdad  7 

Hy-l.c'tor 

hVi» 

i-bs/rt 

Milb'-y  i'-a 

Iph'^-me-dr'-o 

Ho'-ri 

IV-ri-a 

lllib'-e-rla 

iph-im'-e-don 

Ho'-rimi  (e) 
Ho/-rite«(e) 

Hy-l«'-iu 

Iba/rua 

Il-lip'-u-U 

Iph'-^-ma-da"-aa 

Hy'-Ua 

lb' bar 

ll'-h-tur-gia 

Iph-io'-o-a 

Hor'-m/iA 

Hy'-Ux 

I'M 

n'^rla.orniyy-1-a 

Iph-in'-o-oa 
r-phi. 
Iph-it'.*on  » 

Hor'-o-na'Mm 

HylM-a* 

I'bia 

Hor'-o-nitea  (0) 

Hylla'-iVcua 

Ib'le-am 

ll-lyr'n'-cut  ST -nu* 

Hor-tan'-ai-a 

Hyl'-ltia 

Ib-nei'-oA  • 

lllyr'-i-oa 

Iph'-ftoa 

Hor-U'-num 

Hy  lon'-ome 

Ib-ni'-jaA 

IKu-a 

Iph'-thi-ma 

Hor-ten'-a-aa 

Hy-loph'-a-gi 

IV-ri 

I'-Iua 

Ip-ae'-a 

Hor-to'-na 

Hym'-a-nay'ua,  or 
Hy'-men  (d) 

lt/-y-eua 

I|»'-tua 
I  -ra 

Ho'-nu 

Ib'-ian 

I-man/-u-«n''-Tl-u* 

Ho'-aa.  or  Has'-aA  (a) 

Hy-mef  tu* 

I-ca'-ri-a 

I-ma'-oa  (/) 

I'-rad 

Ho-aan'-na  (a) 

Hy  pas'-pa 

I-ca'-ri-ua 

Im'-ba-rua 

I'-ram 

Hoah-a-r-a* 

Hy-p^-«^(6) 

[e'-a-rns 

Im-brac/<-d«t  7 

Ire'-oe 

llyp^-a-nis 

Ie'-ci-us 

Ira-braa'-i-der 

Ir'-a-narv-aa 

Hoth'-a-ma 

Hyp'.*-ri"-nu8 

IcVloa  7 

Im'-bra-aua 

I-re'-aua 

Ho-abV-a 

Hyp'wit** 

I-ce'-ni 

Im'-bre-aa 

I'-ri 

Ho«-Ur-ta 

Hyp'-a-tba 

I«Vtas  7 

Im'-bri-oa 

/-ri'jdk 

Hoa-ttl'-f-ua 

Hjf-pe'-nor 

Ich'-abod 

Im-bm'-t-um 

I'-ria 

Ho'-tbam 

Hy'-per-n"-on 

leh'-nas 

Im'-broa 

Ir'-na  bash 

llo'-than 

Hyper' bias 

loh-no'-aa  (a) 

Im'-UA 

I'-ron 

Hof-tldr 

H>'-pOT-bo"-re-t(«0 

Ich'-o-nu"-phii 
Icb'-thy-opb/'-a-gi 

Im'-moA 

Ir--pe-*l 
Ir-ahe'-miab 

Hak'-kock 

Hy'.per-i''-a(*) 

Immaa'-u-el 

Hal 

Hy  -per-re"-ii-a  (6) 

Ich'-thys 

Im'-mer 

I'-ra 

Hul'-da* 

Hy-jwrM-d** 

I-cH'-tf-ua 

Im'-na,  or  Im'-naA 

I'-roa 

Hum'-taJi 

H  y'-per-i"-on  (*) 
Hy*-perm-nef^-tni 

I'-ci-ua 

Im'-raA 

l'-fo-ac(A) 

Hun'-De-if-coa 

I-a/ntUBtt 

Ira'-rl 

Ii'-a-das  (a) 

Haa-ni'-a-def 

Hy  par'-o-chua 

Hy'-per-och"-(-d## 

Hy-phas'-oa 

I'-coa 

Io'-«-chi 

I-sas'-a  (a) 

Hu'-pham 

Ic-tf-nua 

I-na'chi-a 

I-ud'-us  (a) 

Hu'-pham-itet(c) 

I'-da 

I-nach'-i-da) 

I-sai'-aA  (a)  ' 

lltf-paA           V ' 
Hup'-plm 

Hyp*-*! 

I-da-'-a,  or  I-oV-a 

I-uach'-{-d>f 

Is'-a-mus  Oi) 

Hyp-M'-a 

I-d»'-oa 

I-na'-chi  on 

I-Mii'-der(a) 

Huf  * 

Hyp-sn'-nor 

Id'a-lam 

In'-a-chua 

F-ta'-pifl  r<n 
I'-aar,  or  lr-«r(i(./") 

Hu'-rmi« 

Hyp-ae'-us 
Hyp'-t»-cro-to"-a 

Itl'-a-lus 

I-Dam'-a-ma* 

Hu'-ram 

Id'-an-thyy-aos 

I-nar'-i-me 

I'-aar,  or  I-cas'-ut  (a) 

Hn'-ri 

Hyp-sic'-ra-t«« 

I-d»r'-u« 

In'-a-rua 

I-ta^  chns(a) 

Hu'-abaA 

Hyp-ay  p'-y-le 

Tdaa 

Iu'-ct'-U*'-tua 

I-sau'-ri-o  (a) 

Hn'-thai* 

Hyr-ca'-nt-a 

Id'bash 

In/-da-thyi/'-aiia 
In'-di-«  (d) 

I-sau'-ri  ch*  (a) 

Hu/-sham 

Hyr-ca'-nos 

Id'-do 

I-sau'-rua  (a) 

Hu'-shath-ite(c) 
Hu'-ahim 

Hyr*-** 

I-dea'-aa 

In-dia'e-tes  7 

Is'-caA 

Hy-if -e-na.  or 
Hyr'-c-ua 

L&W-m-rV-wm 

In-dife-a  7 
(n'-daa 

Ia-ear'-i-ot 

Hu'-abnb 

Id'-mon 

Uchc'-nirt 

Hn'shabaA 

Hyr-mi'-na 

l-dom'-e-ne 

I'-no 

Ia/-cho-lav-ua 

Hu'-ioth 

HyV-ne-to 

I-dom'-a-De"«tta,  or 

Ido'^j 

Ia-oom'-a-ehna 

Hut'-ttb 

Hyr-nith'-i-am 

I-dom'-e-nena' 

I-no'-pna 

l»-chop'-o-lia 

Hy'**u"tbi-« 

HyrMo-eua 

I-dotb'-ew» 

I-oo'-afl 

Ia'-da-elOO 

Ily'«<in'Mhat«) 

HyaM-«(«)» 

I-drf-a-oa 

I-Do'-r« 

Uh'-brtA 

Hy'HHtetCd) 

Hya'-p. 

Idir'-be-da 

In'-su-bra 

Iab'-bak 

Hynig'W 

Hya'-aaa,  and  Hyt'-ii 

I(f-u-el 

In'-ta-pher"-ner 

Ish'-bi  Be"-nob 

Hy'a-la 

Hy-am'-po-lia 

Hy-an'-Uur 

Hra-taa'-paa 
HyV-*«*ua 

Id,-am»"-a 
Id/-nmn"-ana  (c) 

In/-ter-am"-na 
ln'-ter-oa"-Ti-a 

lab'-bo-ahath 
I'-ahi 

I-du'-me.  or 

Iq'-u-os 

IMTah 

H>v*u'.tit 

I. 

Id'-ume^-a 

/-ny'-cas 

I-ahi'joA 

Hy-arMrf-t« 

/-dy'W-a  * 

I'-o 

Ith'-owi 

H/-M 

I'-tf 

I-ob'-a-Ut 

Ith'-ma-«l « 

Hy'-blfl 

I-ac'-cbua 

I'-«»t 

l'-o-bet 

Uh'-ma-el-itea  (c) 

Hy-bro'-aa 

I-a'-der 

ir-da-U"-«A 

I'-o^la"^» 

lah'-ma  V-ah 

Hy-brf-o-no* 

I'-oV-moa 

lo'-e-aV-a-rim  7 

I'-o-laaJ  or  I'-o-W-ua 

lah'-ma-rotf  • 

Hyc'-oa-roo 

I-al'-me-nna 

lo'-e-al7 

I-of-eboa 

y-ahod 

H/.do.orHy'.de 

I-af-v-mia 
I-am'ba 

Igy.nt 

I'-o-le 

Ith'-pan 

Hyd^o-m 

If-na'-Ti-Qs 

I'jon 

Ik^keah 

I'-on 

Iah'-tob 

Hy-dar'-nat 

I-am'-bltau 

l-o'-na 

UhT-n-a 

Hy-daa'paa 
Hy'-dro(3) 

I-ara'-a-naa 

I-o'-nat 

Iah'-u-ai« 

I-araMdaj 

Mai  a 

I-oC-ni-tf 

It'-de-geir-dat  (a) 

Hy-dra'-mt-tf 

V-a-xkV-ta 

IK-a-rri 

I-o'-paa 

Hy'.dr»-o"-U# 

Ian'-the 

ir-bfl 

I'-o-pe,  or  Jop'-pa 

Ia/-^do"-nu  (a) 

Hy-droeh'-o-ua 

I-an'-the-tf 

ir-e-m'*-o  n#t,  or 

I'-o-pboa 

I'-aia 

Hy'.dro.pbV-iftf 

1  -ap'-e-ti-on"-f  da* 

I  K-e-ca'-o-nen"-*** 

I'H» 

Ia#-a»«hr-aftra) 
Is'-ma  i"-«A  (al 
Is'-roa-rus,  and 

H^rnsCd) 

I-ar/-e-tua 
I  V-pia 

Mer'-da 

I-o'-ta 

Hy-dru'-aa 

Il'-i-o.  or  Rhe'-a 

Ij/e-pw 

Hy'-e-U 

I'-a  py0"i-a  7 

I-lf-fl-d  LoT-di 

Iph'-iwiarrtA« 

Is'-ma-ra  (n) 

Hy-emy-aal 

I-a'pyx 

Mi'-o  eus 

IphM-o-nas^-aa 

fime'-M  (a) 

Hy-etMua 

l-ar'bn 

Mi'-a-d#t(rf) 

Iph'H-clua,  or 

Fa  ma'-ni-aa  (a) 

Hy-ay-i-a  * 

1  ar'-ehaa.or  Jar'-ebaa 

Il'-ww  (d) 

IphM-cUt 

Uvn*n'-i-de$  (a) 
U-me'-nut  (0) 

Hy'-iff-a'-M 

I-ar'da-nua 

ir-i-on.  or  If-inm 

Iph-ic/ra-U* 

Hygf-nu* 
Hy'Ila.orHyMaa 
Hy-lac'MM  7 

l-as'-i-de* 

/li'-ona 

Ipb-M'-a-mua 

I  •oc'-ra-t** 

1  a'-ti-on  (a) 

/•H'o-neaa  6 

I|»h'-j-de-ml*'-rt 

Is'-paA 

I'-a  sua 

Mta/-su« 

I|>h'-i-ge-ni"-a(jO 

Ia'ra-al 

%  a,  4, 5,  f ,  7,8,  aia  Oba.  1, 8,  a,  &c,  pi»»Iou»  to  tht  Ktj. 

(a)  LtttOT  s  U  totnetlmrt  UsMe  to  bo  Mandod  *:  mo  Piin. 

161. 
(•)  Htaaoo«l«oioc«lltoaws;  er  If  a  tako  tbo  eomiplad  leand, 

to  aaaka  H  tho  iaMaad  of  aha. 
a)  Tate  la  an  Bnguah  fBOBadva. 
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(d)  _8oo  alao,  or  VOnU  related  to  It,  ha  tbo  D! 


n 


Tho  Enfllth  pronanclation  is  Hy-po'-ri-a  and  lly-DO/'lMn, 
at  In  AnaiapoaToand  other  of  oar  paots. 
"  This  isaeeontod  according  to  Milton. 

Oar  oldor  EngUsh  wrlton  pranoance  k  Ipb/-Hplw«Bl^l. 

Tht  laittr  syllables  blond  Into  000. 


JA 


JA 


JE 


JE 


JO 


Ay  a,  or  ah*mh : 

i  or  jr»e :  et^lez : 

ch»k :  ci,  si,  n, 

&c=she :  (?)  the  principal  acceot. 

Is'-ra-el-itM  («)  (c) 

Ja'-axi^-aA 

Ja'-fthen 

JeAhud 

Jez-re-el-i'-teaaO) 

I«'-SO 

Ja-a'-ri-el 

Ja'-ihen 

Je-ha'-di 

Jib'-sam 

la'-sa-char 

Ja'-bal 

Ja'-Ahrr 

Jc'-hu-di^jaA 

jKflaph 

Is'ie 

Jab'bok 

Ja-«b</-be-am 

Je'-haah 

Jim 

la'-sus 

Ja'-beah 

Jaab/-ab 

Je-i'-«I 

Jun'-U.orlm'-l* 

lY-tal-cu"-rus 

Ja'-bes 

Ja»h'-a-bi  Le^-htm 

Je-kab'-ze^l 

Jim'-B«,  or  Jim'-Mft 

Is'-ter.  and  laMnu 

Ja'-bin 

Juh'-ub-itw  (c) 

Jek'-a-mef-am 

Jim'-niU*fc) 

Isf-hmt-a  (f) 

Jab'-na-el 

Ja'-u'-el  (a) 

Jek'-a-mt^-aA 

Jiph'-taA 

I«t/-hmi-m(/) 

Jab'-neh  (ff) 

Ja'-son 

Je-ku'-tlu'-el 

Jiph'-thaA  ai 
Jo*-aS 

li  t'hmui  (/)  (at) 

Ja'-chan 

Ja-au'-but 

Jem'-t-maA 

I»'-tl'-IB"K>-U» 

Ja'-cbin 

Ja'-lal 

Jrm-u'-el 

Jo'-a-chaz 

Ia'-tri-a 

Ja'-chin-itaai  (e) 
Ja'-cob 

Jath'-ni-el 

Jen'-r-«us 

Jor-a-dar-msi 

la-trop'-o-Us 
l«'a-f(a) 

Jaf-Ur 

Jeph'-thaA 

Jo'-flA 

Jacu'-bna 

Ja'-van 

Je-phan'-oaA 

J<y>o-baz 

la'-u-itea(a)(«) 

Ja'-da 

Ja'-zar 

Je'-ra 

Jo'-o-kim 

r»u§ 

Jad-du'-a 

Ja'-zer 

Je'-raA 

Jo-an'HM 

7-tal'-f-a  (0 

Ja'-don 

Ja'-M-el 

Je-rabZ-me-el 

Jo-an'-naa 

/-tal'W 

Ja'-«1 

Ja'-xiz 

Je-rah'-me-al-itgt  («) 

Jo'-ash 

/-tal'-i-cua 

Ja'-gnr 

Je'-a-rim 

JeK-e-chns 

Jo'-a-lhaiD 

It'-a-lua 

Jah 

Je-af -e-rai  • 

Je'-red 

Jo'-azai/'-daa 

It'-a-ky  (c) 
I-lar'giia 

Jo-ha'-le-el 

Je  ber'-«Hshi"^i* 

Jer'-e-mai  • 

JOb 

Ja-hal'-e-lel 

Je'-bu> 

Jery-o-mi"^oA 

Jo'-bab 

It'-e-a 

Ja'-hath 

Je-bn'-ti 

Jer^-e-moth 

Jo-ba'-l«t 

I-tem'-a-lrt 

Ja'-bai 

Jetf-a-cites  (c) 
Jec'-«-mrv-0A 

Jer'-e-mouth 

Jo-cas'-ta 

Ith'-a-ca 

Ja-ha'-M 

Je-ri/-oA 

Joch'-e-bed 

Ith'-a-i.orIY-*-i* 

Jo-ha'-zoA 

Jec'-o-li//-aA 

Jw'-l-bai* 

Jo'-da 

Ith'-a-mar 

Ja'-ha-zi"-<iA 

Jec'^>-ni"-<i* 

Jey-t-oho 

J</-ed 

lth'-i-el 

Jo-ha'-z<-eI 

Je-dor-a  • 

Je'-ri^sl 

Jo'-ei 

Ith'-moA 

JaU'da-i* 

Je-dai'-aA« 

Je-rK-joA 

Jo-e'-laA 

Ith'nan 

Jah/-df-el 

Jed-de'-u* 

Jery-t-moth 

Jo-e*-ter 

I-thob'-o-lua 

Jah'-do 

Jed'-du 

Je'-ri-oth 

Jo^-b^aA 

I-lhf/-me 

Jah'-le-el 

Je-dei'-oA* 

JeK-o-don 

Jok'-U 

Ith'-o-ma"-*Va  * 

Jab/-le-«l-itea(c) 

Ja-dK-a-el« 

Jer'-o-ham 

Jo'-ha 

I-tho'-mtu 

Jah'-ma-i 

Jed'-^oA 

Jer'-o-bo"-am 

Jo-ha'-nan 

Ith'-ra 

Jah'-zaA 

Jed'-e-di"-flA 

Je-rr/-mam,  and 

John(oT) 
Jo-i'-a-da 

Ith'-ran 

Jah'-ze-el 

Je'-di-«l 

Je-ron'-y-mua 

Ith'-re-atn 

Jah'-zi-el 

Jed/-u-thnn 

Je-rub'-ba-al 

Jo-i'-o-kim 

lth'-ritrt  (c) 
Ith'-y  phaY'-lus 
1-to'm-a 

Jah'-ze-el-Uaa  (c) 

JoV-H 

Je-rab'-e-Bheth 

Jo-i'-«-rib 

Joh'zeroA 

Je-e'-zer 

Jer'-u-el 

JukT-de-eun 

Ja'-ir 

Je-c'-zer-itea 

Je-rn'-ao-lem 

Ja'-kim 

I-to'-nua 

Ja'-ir-itea  (c) 

Je'-gar  Sa'-ha-du"-tha 

Je-ru'-aha 

Juk'-me-an 

If-taA  Ka"-zin 

Ja'-ir-us 

Je-ha'-le-«l 

Je-aai'-oA6 

JobZ-ne-ausi 

It'ta-i« 

Ja'-kan 

Je-hal'-e-lel 

Je»h'-a4"-«A 

Juk'-shan 

If-u-r»"-a 

Ja'-keh  (o) 

Je-ba'zt-el 

Jesh'-o-naA 

Jok'-tan 

It'-u-re"-a 

Ja'-kim 

Jeh-dei'mA  (g ) 

Jesh-ar'^-kA 

Jokf-the^l 

l-tu'-rom 

Jak'-kim 

Jo-hei'-el 

Jeah-eb'-e-ab 

Jo'-na 

li'-y-lua 

Ja'-lon 

Je-hez'-o-kel 

Jesh-«b/-e-aA 

Joo'^m^ab 

If-y-raV'-i 

Jam'-brr* 

Je-hi'-aA 

Je'-eher 

Jo'-naA 

l'-tys 
I-u'-lus 

Jam'-bri 

Je-hi'-el 

Joah'-t-mos 

Jo'-nan 

James  (c) 

Je-hi'-e-li 

Je-ahiah'-a-i « 

Jo'-naa 

l'-vaA 

Ja'-min 

Je-hUh'-ai« 

Je-sho'-ha-i^-da 

Jon'-o-thaa 

Ix-iV-a-im 

Ja'-min-itee  (c) 

Je'-his-ki"-aA 

Jeah'-u-a 

Jo'  nath  E'-lim 

Ix-l'-on 

Jam'-lech 

Je-ho'-a-dah 

Jesh'-urun 

Re-chaT-chfe 

Ix'-t-on"-t-d«s 

Jam'na-aa 

Je'-ho-ad"-dan 

Je-ai'-aA 

Jop'-pa 
Jo-ra 

Iz'-e-har 

Jam'-ni-a 

Jc-bo'-rt-haz 

Je-aim'4-el 

lzMiar 

Jam'-nites  (c) 

Je-ho'-asb 

Jes'-se 

Jo'-ra-i  * 

Iz'-har-ito  (r) 

Ja-nic'-u-lum 

Je-bo'-ho-daA 

Jea'-u-rtftrt 

Jo'-ram 

Ix-ro-hi'-oA 

Jao'-na 

Je-ho'-ho-nan 

Jes'-u-l  (a) 

Jor'-dan 

Iz'-ra-hU«(c) 

Jan'-net 

Je-hoi'-a-chln 

Je'-8UB  (a) 

Jor-da'-na 

Iz-ra-i'-aA,  o* 

Ja-no'-aA 

Je-hoi'-a-da 

Je'-ther 

Jor-vbaa 

Ia-ra-i'-oA  (a) 

Ja-no'-haA 

Je-hoi'-a-kim 

Je'-theth 

Jo'-rim 

Iz'-re-el 

Ja'-num 

Je-hoi'-arib 

Jeth'-lnA 

JorMco-am 

Iz'-ri 

Ja'-nus 

Je-hon'-a-dab 

Je'-thro 

Jornao'-d4M 

Iz'-ritos  (c) 

Ja'-phet 

Je-hon'-a-than 

Jc'-tur 

Joa'-a-bad 

Ja'-pheth 
Jo-phi'-aA 

Je-ho'-ram 

Je'-u-cl 

Joa'-ovphat 

J. 

Je'-ho-ihab^-eath 

Je'-uah 

Jot'-aphr-M 

Japh'-let 

Jo-hoah/-o-phat 
Je-hosh'-e-ba 

Jo'-uz 

Jo'-ae  (•) 

Ja'-akan 

Japh'-le-ti 

Ja'-pho 

Jar 

Jew'-ria  (c) 
Jez'-a-nr-oA 

Jos'^Wch  (a) 

Ja-ak'-o-boA 

Je-hosh'-u-a 

Jo'-«e-el  (a  \ 

Ta-a'-lo 

Je-ho'-vaA 

Jez'-e-b9l(a) 

Jo'-aeph  {a) 

.  a-n'-laA 

Ja'-niA 

Je-ho'-TflA  Ji'/-feth 

Je-ze'-lus 

Jo-M'-phua  Fla"-*t  as 

J  a  a'-lam 

Jar^-ehM 

Je-ho'-ToA  Ni»"-ai 

Je'-zer 

Jo'-aea  fa) 
Joflb'-a-bad 

Ja'-o-nai  • 

Ja'-reb 

Je-h(/-TaA  8hal"-lom 

Je'-zer-iteaCe) 

J  a  ar/-e-or/'-o-»im  7 

Ja'-red 

Je-ho/-vaASham"-mflA 

Je-zi'-oA 

Jo'-ahoA 

.Tu-aa/-a-ni"-« 

Jai/-«-«i/'-aA  (a) 

Je-ho'-vaA  T«Sd"- 

Je'-zt-el» 

Josh'-aphat 

.Tu'-a-sau 

JarMw 

ke-nu 

Jcz-H'-aA 

Joah'-o-^r-aA 

Ja-n'-af-el  (a) 

Ja'-rib 

Je-hoi'-a-bad 

Jet'-o-ar 

Jo«h  bek'^-sho 

Ja  a'-saA 

Jar'-muth 

Je^-hu 

Jez'-ro-hrsiA 

Jonb/o-a 

Ja-az'-a-ni"-aA 

Jo-rcf-aA 

Je-hab'-baA 

JeV-re-el 

Jo-ai'-aA 

Ja-a'-zar 

Jas'-a-al  (a) 

Je'-hu-cal 

Jci'-re-el-ite  (c) 

Jo-si' aa 

«,  8,  4,  5,  e.  7.  8,  see  Oh 

i.  1,  f,  8,  Ac.,  previous  to  tl 

i«K«y. 

(d)  S*«  al«o,  or  words  related  to  It,  1 

b  the  Dictioaarr. 

(a)  letter  fin  some  shut 

itions  is  liable  to  be  Muadod 

a:MePr.l»l. 

(#)  Tho  last  two  ulUbica  blend  in  pr 
compare  Itraclite  In  the  DlctleoaT 

oaanciaUoa) :  (tie  a  is  veaaj  l 

b)  It  U  usual  to  voaUU 

*tb«  •;  orif«iUk«tb«cor 

ropudaound. 

y. 

in  make  It  the  tusteac 

1  flfih*. 

(/)The*  !•  silent :  see  Prln.  IfO. 

(e)  This  is  nn  English  f 

718 

ortoftliT*. 

(«)Tb«li 

um%  eh  are  sounded  as  alp 

babetka. 

KE 


LA 


LA 


LA 


LE 


Ay  m,  or  mh~i : 

•  or  y=4  :  facets : 

ch^k  :  ci,  ai,  «, 

fca— the :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

JoaM-br"-** 

Ktn'-nix-sitea  (•) 

Lar'e-da»7 

Lam-po'-ut-a,  and 

La'-Ti-a^-ria 

Jo^+phK'-aA 
Jo-ai'-phaa 

Ker'-en-hap  "puch 
Ka'-ri-oth 

la-ci'-dts 
La-ci'-owi 

Lam-po/-ni-um 
Lam-por-nt-oa 

La-ti'-ni  (d) 
La-tia'-i-ua 

Jof-baA 

Ka'-roa 

La-crMit-en"-*f« 

Lam-prid'-t-oa 

La-ti'-naa 

Jof-bath 

Ke-tn'-ra 

Lovci'-nt-um 

La'-n-um 

Jof-ba-tha 

Ke-tu'-raA 

LacMnon 

Lam/-pro-eUf 

La'-n-uf 

Jo'-tham 

K+tl'-a 

La'-co 

Lanr*-pnu 
Lampr-ao-eua*  and 

Lar*-mua 

Jo'W^-mo* 

Ke'-ai* 

La-coMm'-ga 

Lo-to'-w* 

Jox'-ovbad 

Kib'-roth  Hat-ta"-o> 

La-coMii-a,  and 

f  Vm  p*-a<i-nh  n  in 

Lo-to'-U 

Jos'-a-cbar 

TOA 

Lo-co'-ni-ea 

Lamp^er'-4-a 
Lam-pua 

Lavto'-na 

Joa^a-dak 

Kn/xa-im 

La'-cro-ier 

La-W-na 

Ju'-b* 

Ktd'ron 

La'-cri-nat 

Lam'-ua  * 

La-top'-o-Ua 

Ju'-bal 

Ki'-naA 

Lac-ian'-Ti-aa 

Lam'-y-roa 

La'-tre-aa 

Jll'-Oftl 

Kir 

LaeMer 

Lo-naV-aa 

Lau-do'-m-a 

Ju-dc'-a 

KiMiar%a>ttth(a) 

La-cuZ-nua 

Lan'-ce-a* 

Laa-falMa 

Ju'itaA 

KlrMia-reah 

Lac'y-dat 

Lau'-oi-a 

Laa'-ra 

Ju'-daa 

Kir'4«th#orKli'-jath 

Lo-cr'-dua 
La'-dan 

Lan'-d»-a 

Lair'-re-a 

Jade  (c) 

Klf-Jath  Ar"-b« 

Lan'-g»-a 

Lau'-reo-ta',-H  a 

Ju'-dith 

KirMath  A"-lm 

La'-daa 

Lan'-go-bar"-di 

Lan-ren'-t«s  a"-gri 

Ju'-el 

KirMath  A"-rim 

La'-de 

La-nn'-W-am 

Laa-ren'-n-a 

Jn-gan'-tct 

KirMath  A"-ri-u. 

La'-dtff 

La'-o-bo-'-taa,  or 

Laa/-r»n-ti"-ni 

Ju-ga'-ri-ua 

KirMath  Ba"-al 

La'-don 

La'-bo-Ua 

Laa-ren'-tam 

Ju-gur'-tha 
Ju'Oi-a 

Kir'-Jath  Hu"-«oth 

La'-«l 

La-oc,-o-on 

Lau-ren'-Ti-ua 

KirMath  Je"-a>rim 

Lay-Upt 

La-odY-o-maa 

Lau'-rt-on 

Ju-li'-c-dw 

KirMath  San"-na* 

Las'-li-a 

La-od'-a-mi"-a 

Lau'-roa 

JuMt-*"-naa 

KirMath  8e"-ph«r 

Las'-li-a^-nus 

La-od'-t-oe 

La'-ua  Pom-pa"-f'-</  5 

JuMM 

KirM-oth 

La/lj-os 

La-od/-»-ce"-« 

Lau'-aua 

J«r*-H-o  Ma"-gaf 

Kiah 

La/-oa,  aad  L+m'aa 

La-odM-ce"-ne 

Lau'-Ti-um 

Ju'-li-op^-o-lU 

KiahM 

Las'-naf 

La-od'-o-chua 

La-ver'-na 

jQ'lb 

KUb'-i-on 

Las'-ne-ot 

La-og/-o-nua 

L«T'-i-«"-na 

Ju'-U-ua 

Ki'-ahon,  or  Kf-aon 

L»'-pa  Mag"-na 

La-og'-o-raa 

Lo-vin'-i-a 

Ju'-ni-a 

KithMiah 

La-eiMes 

I<a-og'-o-re 

La-vin'-j-um,  or 

JuT-no 

Kif-roa 

La/-er-U"-dei 

La-om'-e-di"-« 

La-ri'-num 

Jo'-no-wr-H-a 

Kit'-Um 

La-er'-Ti-oa    Di-ojr"e- 

La-om'-e-don 

Lax'-a-rua 

Ja-no'-na* 

K</-a 

n«f7 

La-om'-*-don"-te-na 

Le'-Criles 

Jn-no'-nta 

KoMiath 

Lsa-tryg'-o-n** 

La-om'-e-don-ti^-o-d* 

La-a^-i 

Ju-no'-nia 

KoMiath-itcafe) 

Las'-ta 

La-on'-o-me 

Le-a^-oa 

Jir*-pttor 
Ja-ahabMie-tad 

Kol'^o-r^k 

Lavto'-ri-o 

La-ou'-o-mo"-no 

Le'HiA 

KoMoA 

LaV-tua 

La-olh'-o-a 

Le-an'-der 

Jua-ti'-nua 

KoMaA-itaaOO 

Li»'-vi 

La'-o-ut 

Lo-aa'-dre 

Jue-tin'-*-a"-otta 

Ko'-tath-itea  (c) 
Kor*  Wta  (c) 
Kor--hite.Cc) 

Lavvi'-nua 

Lap'-a-thoa 

Le-an'-dri-as 

Jue'-tua 

La-ga'-ri-a 

Laph'-ri-a 

Le-ar'-chua 

Jaffa* 

La'-gia 

La-phya'-tf-cun  8 
La-pid'-e-i 

Leb'-o-de"-a,  or 

Ju-tar'-na 

KorMtea  CO 

La'-gt-drt 

Leb'-a-dei"-a 

Ju'-Te-na'Mta 

Ko'-m     W 

La-cin'-i-a 

La-ptd'-«-ua 

Leb'-a-naA 

Ja-ren'-taa 

Koi 

La'-gur 

Lap'-Woth 

Leb'-a-non 

Ja-rtT'-Da,  or 

Roan-ar*-**' 

Lo-gu'-sa 

Lap'-t-thas 

Leb'-a-oth 

Hiba'-ntii 

L. 

La-gy'-ra 
La'-had 

Lap'-l-tha^'-am 
Lap'-i-tho 

Leb-be'-ua 
Leb'-e-dua,  or 

K. 

L»-hai'-roi« 

Lap/-t-thaa 

La -ro,  or  La-ran/-da 

Leb'-<wioa 

La'-o-daA 

Lah'-nian 

Le-be/-ua 

Kab 

La'-a-dan 

Lah'-maa 

La-ren'-n-a,  and 

Le-bin'-thoa,  and 

RaV-ie-el 

La-an'-der 

Lahr-mi 

Lau-ren'-n-a 

Le-byn'-thoa 

Ka'-da* 

La-ar'-chua 

La-i'-a-das 

La'-w# 

Le-bo'-noA 

Ka'-deah,  or  Ca'-deah 

La'-ban 

La'-i-aa  * 

Lar'-ga 

Le-cha^-um 

Ka'-deah  Bar"-na-a 

LaV-o-na 

La'-U 

Lar'-gua 

Le'-choA 

Kad'-mt-«l 

Lab'-a-ria 

La'-ish 

La-ri'-dar 

LecV  thua  7 
Le'-da 

Kad'-mon-itaa  (c) 

LaV-da 

La'-t-ua5 

La-rf-na 

Kal'-la-i  « 

Lab'-da-cua 

La'-kam 

La-ri'-uam 

Le-das'-a 

Ka'-n«A 

Lab'-da-lon 

Lal'-a-ge 

La-ris'-ia 

Le'-dut 

Ko-re'-oA 

Lab'-e-a'Mta 

La-laa'-sit 

La-ris'-aaa 

Le'-gt-o  (d) 
Le/-ha-bim 

Kar'-ka* 

Lab'-e-o 

Lam'-a-chua 

La'-ri-ua 

Kar'-kor 

La-beMi-na 

La-mal'-mon 

Lay-noa 

Le'-bi 

Kar'-na-iin 

La-bi'-ci 

Lam-bra^ni 

Lo-ro'-nt-a 

IVr-tua 

Kar'-tan 

La-bi'-cura 

Lam'-brua 

Lar'-Ti-ua  Flo"-rua 

LeMapa 

Kar'taA 

LabM-e"-nua 

La'-mech 

Lar'-to-lar''-ta-ni 

Lel'-e-g»# 

*V-dar 

Lab/-*-ne"-tua 

La'-mt-a 

Lar-vaj 

I.e'-lex 

Red'-a-moA 

Lo-bo'-bt-uf 

La-mi'-a-com  bal"- 

Lo-rym'-ua 
La-rya'i-um  Co) 

Le-man'-noa 

Kod'-e-moth 

L«-boMm-gi 

lum 

Lem'-noa 

Re'-daah 

Labo'-taa 

La'-mi-o) 

La-ai'-a 

Le-mo'-vl-l     % 

Ke-hel'-a-tha* 

Lo-bra'-de-oa 

La'-mt-aa  jE"-U-ub 

Ltt'-.ha 

Lem'-u-el 

KeYAah* 

Lab'-jr-rin"-thaa  (at) 

La-mf-roa 

La-tba'-ron 

Lam'-a-ref  C«*) 

Ke-lai'-aA« 

La-cte'-vui 

Lam'-pe-do 

Laa'-ai-a 

Le-mu'-ri-a,  and 

Kel'-t-ta 

LacVda)"-inon  1 

Lam-pe'-Ti-a 

Las/-8us>  or  La/-aua 

Lem'-u-ra"-li-a 

Rer*-kath-ha-su"-iim 

LacVdaf-mo'Mn-i  7 

Lam'-pe-to,  and 

LaV-the-naa 

Le-oaV-ua 

Kem'-a-el 

Lac,e-das"-mo-n*f  7 

Lam'-pe-do 

Lai'-the-nf-a 

Leu'-tu-lua 

Ke'-naA 

Lo-cer'-ta 

Lara'-pe-u*,  and 

Laf-a-gua 

LC-o 

Ke'-nan 

Lach'-o-r*f 

Latn'-pi-a 

Lat'-«-ra"-nua 

Lo'-o-ca"-di-a 

KC-nath 

La'-che« 

Lam'-pon,  Lam'-poa, 

Plau'-toa 

Le'-o-co"-ri-on 

Re'-naz 

Lach'-e-sia 

or  Lam'-poa 

La-ter/-f-um 

Le-oc/-ra-t«t 

Ken'itaa  (c) 

La'-chiah 

Lam'-po-ne"-a 

La'-n-a"-lla 

Leod'-a-maa 

«, »,  4, fl,  «, 7,  8.MC Ote.  1,  t, 8,  Ac  , pNTlooa to  tha Kay. 
(a)  LMtaralaaMMaitaadaiulsUabtotobaaaatidMls :  Mt  Pr.l 


WItto    

•aaaakaUsb* 
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▼oeaUaith**;  or  If  w  taka tba warupttd ■uuod> 


(«)  ThU  U  an  English  ftmnatfra. 

\d)  SMai^orvoraaiaUiadtal^atlMlNatioaary. 


LI 


LI 


LU 


LY 


MA 


A,  a,  or  mk=& : 

t  or  y=h :  es*=hz  : 

ch=k  :  ci,  si,  ti, 

ic=ahe :  ('0  the  principal  Accent, 

Ltt-od'-o-cuf 

Lib'-e-ra 

Li  tav'-t-cua 

Lu'-na 

Lyr-nea'-aua 

Le-og'-o-ras 

Lib/-er-a"-K* 

Li-ter'-num 

Lu'-pa 

Ly  aan'-der 

La'-on 

U-ber'-taa 

Llth'-o-boP'-i-* 

Lv-pet/-eal  (*) 
La'-per-ca"-U-a 

Ly-aan'-dm 

La-o'-na 

Lt-be'-thra 

LP-lhnn 

Ly-aa'-nt-aa 

I.«'-o-na"-tn« 

li-be'  thrwUi 

LI  tu'-bf'-am 

Lu-per'-ci 

Ly*-ae 

Le-ou'-t-daa 

LibM-ei  Li-bo'-a-l 

Lit'-y-er"-$aa 

La-per'-ciia 

Lya-i^O) 

Le-on'-Ti-um.  and 

Lib'-t*-tP'-na 

Ur-i-a  Dru-afl"-k 

Lu'-pMi*,  or  Lu'-p^a 

Ly-ai'-o^aa 

Lfl'-on-tP'-ni 

Lil/oaA 

Liv'-i-ne"-fua  * 

Ln'-pua 

Lya'-al-a-naa^M 

Le-on'-to  Oph"-a-lu» 

Lib'-ni 

Li-TUMa 

La/-rf-u"-nHa 

Ly-aP-o-oax 

Le-on'-ton,  or  La'-on- 

Lib'-nitea  (c) 

Li'-riuj 

La-ao/-a«« 

Ly8*-i-aa  (») 

top"-o-li8 

LP-bo 

Lo-am'-ml 

Loa'-trt-cus 

LyaM-cfet 

L*j/-on-tyoh"-W#i 

LP-bon 

Lo'-bou 

La-ta'-n-ua 

Ly-aid'-«<« 

Le'-Oa 

Lib'-o  Phcs-nT-cat 

Lo'-ce-ua* 

Lu-te'-ri  u» 

Ly-alm'-««ho 

La-oeMba-nas 

LP-bri 

U'-cho 

Lu-te'-n-o 

Lya'-t-ma'^-chPa 

L^-o-tych"-fd#t 
Lep'-t-da 

Ubur'-M 

Lo'-cbi-et 

La-to'-rfos 

Ljtim'-m-cham 

li-bur'-nHi 

LcZ-cH 

Lus 

Lya'-i-machT-i-dcs 

fop'-i-daa 

Lt-bar'-ni-daf 

Lo'-cria 

Ly-«'-aa 

Lya'4-BMr-UHi 

Le-phyr'-t-om 

Ls-bur'-num  ma"-re 

Lo-cosMa 

Ly'-baa 

Ly-«in'-o-« 

Lr-pP-nua 

Li-bar'-nna 

Lo-cu'-n-ua 

Ly  b'-jr^,  or  Ljf-bb/-aa 

Ly-aipT-pe 

Le-pon'-Ti-l 

Libs 

Lod 

Lyc'-a-baa 

Ly-aip'-poa 
Ly'-aTa 

Le'-pre-oe 
Le'-pri-um 
Lep-iinti 

UV-y-a 

UxP-a-bar 

Lyc/-a-be"-tUB 

Lib'-y-cum  m«"-re 
Lib'-y-cus,  and 
Lt-hyVtk 

Log 
Lo"ia 

Ly-cm'-a 

Ly^ia'-tra  tna 

Ly-c»'-aiii(«0 

Ly-aith'-o-«a 

Lcp'-tit 
iV-rU 

LoP-U-a  Pan-li'-no 

Ly-ca'-ue 

Ly*-ao 

LP-bya 

Lor-H-a"-nu» 

Ly-cam'-b«# 

Lya'-tra 

Le-rP-na 

U-bya'-aa 

IiOl'-ll-ttS 

Ly-«a'-on 

Ly-tar** 

Ln'.na 

LW-c-Us 

Lon-di'-nnm,  or 

Lyc'-fl-o*'-iiM» 

Ly-ia'-ni-aa 

I«e'-ro 

LP-cbo 

LoD-dtii'4-iim 

Ly'-caa 

La»-roa 

LP-chaa 

Lon#-go-revnua 

Ly-caa*-te 

M. 

Lea'-baa,  or  Lea'-boa 

LP-cha* 

Lon-gim'-a-nas 

Ly'-cni-tum 

Lca'-chat 

Uein't* 

Lon-gi'-naa 

I.y-cas'-tua 

Ma'-o-ccA 

La'-ahem 

Li-du'-t-ue 

Lon'-co-bat^-di 

Lyc'-ca 

Ma'-o-choa 

Les-tryg'-o-n** 

Lt-cP-nua 

Lon'-gu-la 

Ly'-co 

Ma-ach'-«-thi 

Le-ta'-ntun 
Le-tha'-ua 

li-cym'-nt-ua 
Li-do 

Lon-gun'-ti-ca 
Lor*-ai 

Ly'-c«« 
Ly<e'-am 

Ma-ach'-«>thites  (c) 
ka«P«i« 

Lc'-ihe(rf) 

l4-ga'-ri-ua 

Lo  Ra'-ha-maA 

Lych-nK-dtfi 

Ma'-a-dr-«a 

Lef-taa 

Ujp'-a 

Lor/-y-m« 

Lyc'i-a  7 

MaV-i« 

LeMua 

LP-ger 

Lot 

L>  c/i-d«t  7 

Ma-al'-ah  ^-crab"- 

La-tu'-ahim 

LP-ger,  or  Lb/e-ria  7 
Lig-naP-oea  00 

Lo'Ua 

Ly-cim'-na 

bim(f) 
Ma'Hinai* 

le-w'-w 

Loth'-a-au"-bna 

Ly-cim'-ni-a 

Leu'-ca 

Li^-o-ras 

I<4/-tia,  or  Lo^-toa 

Ly-cb'-cua 

Ma'-a-rath 

Lcu'-cas,  and 
Letr*-ea-te 

LP -gore  (c) 
Ug'-u-raa 

Lo-toph'-a-i-l 
I<o'-t»,  or  A'-o-ua 

Lyo'i-us  7 
Lyc/-o-me"-d*f 

Ma'-a-aeT-a* 
Ma'-a-af'-aa 

Leu-ca'-w* 

Li-gu'-ri-a 

Lig^-u-rP'-nos 

Li'gua 

Lyy-eiT 

Li-gyr'-guia 

Lo'-ion 

Ly'-ooa 

Ma'ath 

Lea-ca'-at-on  »  (a) 

Lu'-rt 

Ly-eo'-no 

Ma'-as 

tau-cas'-pia 

Lu'-bim 

Lyc'-o-rhron 
Iiy-cop'-o-lU 
Ly-cor-pua 

Ma'-niT-ttA 

Leu'-ca 

Lu'-bim*  (c) 

MaV-da-i  « 

Leu'-ci 

Lu'-ca 

Ma'^c. 

Leu-cip/-p« 

Lik'-hi 

Lu'-oo-goa 

Ly-eo'-rt-aa 

Ma' car 

Leu  cip'-pj-d«t 

LUtf-a 

Luca'-ni 

Lyn^-rU 

Mo-ca'-re-na 

I.eu-cip'-pua 

LiP-y-beV'-um 

Ln-ca'ni-a 

Ly-ccV-maa 

Ma-ca'-r^a 

Leu'-co-la 

Li-nuBT-a 

Lu-ca'-nf-oa 

Ly-ccV-taa 

Mac'-aria 

I«u'-con 

Li-me'-ot-* 

Lu-ea'-nua 

Lyc,-o-tu"-ra 

Ma-ca'-toa 

Leu-cu'-ne 

Llm'-DJS 

Lu-car'-i-a 

Lyc'-toa 

Mac/-ak>u 

Leu-co'-nef 

Umon'-QDi 

La'-caa 

Ly-cur'-gi-d>t 

Ifa-ccd'-naa 

I.«u-con'-o-o 

Um'-na-ti<P'-ta 

Loc-ce'-i-ua  * 

Ly-cor'-gaa 

Mac'e-do7 

Lvu-cop'-e-tro 

Lim-nP-o-ca 

I-u'-co-r** 

L/cua 

Mac'a-do^-ai'-a  7 

Leu'-co-phryf 
Ijen  oop'-o-ll* 

Um'nk»"-t« 

Lo-eer'-l-a 

Lyd'do 

Mac'e-doa*r-i-caa 

Lfm-no'-nt-a 

Lu-oe'-Ti-uf 

Ly'-do 

Ma-caP-la 

I<eu'-eoe 

LP-mon 

Lu'-ci-*"-ntu 

Lyd'^-a 
Lyd'-t-aa 

Ma'-orr  J&myn-m* 

I.eu-oo'-ai-*  (6  J 
I.eu'-co-avr*'-l-i 
Leu-cotV-o-e,  or 

Lin-ca'-ai-l  (6) 
Lin'-dua 

Lu'^»-fcr(<0 

Ma^ba/ra 

Lucil'-l-ua 

Lyd'-t-ua  (d) 

Ma-chan'-i-daa 

Liu'-go-nat 

Lu^il'-la 

Ly'-dua 

afa-cha'-oa 

I*cu-coth'-«-a 

Lta-ter'-na  pa"-lua 

I-a^i'-na 

Lyg'-da-mia,  or 
Lyg'-dfl-moa 

Uao'^a-be«a  (c) 

Leuc'-lra 

Lia-ter'-num 

Lu'-ci-o 

Mac'-co-baT  u» 

Leuc'-tram 

LP-nua 

Lir*-oi-oa 

LwW 

lfaeh'-be-ana 

Leu'-cna 

I.P-o-dcf 

Lu-cro'-n-ii 

Lv-gua 

M.ch'-bc-nai  • 

Li»u,-cy-a"-n*-aa 
Lc-um -ralna 

Lip'-evra 

Lu-cref-l.Ua 

Lyml'-re 

Macbbc'-Joth 

Lip/-a-rU 

Lu-ere'-Ti-ua 

Ly'-max 

Ma'-chi 

Leu-iych'-*-d«* 
Le'-T( 

Uph'-lum 

Lu-erP-DQm 

Lyn-cf-dai 

Ma'-cblr 

Lip'-c~do"-roi 

Lo-eri'-Dut 

Lyn-eea'-tas 

Ua'-chir-hea  CO 

Le-vP-a-than(d) 

U-qucn'-n-a 

Lac-ta'-Ti-os 

Lyn-coa'-Ut 
Lyn-oea'-tf-na  * 

Bfach'-maa 

Le-vP-nua 

Lir-caV-ua 

Lu-cul'lewi 

Macb'-oa-de-  bai  • 

Le'-rla 

Li-ri'-o-pe 

La-cof-loa 

Lyn-oa/-aas 

Ifach-paMaa 

Le'-»itea(0(d) 

LP-ria 

La'-cu-mo 

Lyn'-cua,  Lyn-cas'-ua, 

Ma'-era 

Le-Tit'-t-cat 

U*in'-i"-aa 

La'-cna 

or  Lynx 
Lyn-ci'-das 

MacT-rl-a^-naa 

L«-o'-vtt 

LbAaon 

Lad 

Ma-crP-ana 

Lt-ba'-ni-ua 

LisAaua 

La'-dim 

Lyr'-ca 

Ma'-cro 

Lib'-a-nna 

Lby-ta 

Lug-dn'-nnm 
LtP-hith 

LyT-ca»'-oa 

Ma  croMrf-l 

Lib'-en-tP'-na 

Llf-o-brnm 

Lyr-ca'-a 

Ma«ro'-b*-na 

LP-b-r 

Lit'-a-na 

Luke  (c) 

Lyr'-caa 

Mac'-ro-cher* 

1.  a.  4, 5, «,  7,  a.  •*•  Ob*.  1 ,  •,  a,  Ac,  prerlom  to  tht  Key. 
(a)  I.C4MT  •  lnMM»««liiMiion«  ttUabWlobcaowlded  *:  •*• . 
(6)  It  Htuual  to  Tocaliu  thct;  or  If  «i  t*k«  ih«  corrupted 
to  mak*  It  «bo  tiwoad  of  th*. 
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i  Key.  I  (e)  Tbtt  Is  an  EngUth  IbrmaUva. 

*:  M«Pr.l5l.    I  <rf)8«e«lw,orwordtrtlal«dlolt,failh«Dlcti«a«rj. 

■raptcd  toand,    I  («)  Shakapcaw*  aoorau  It  Lu'wrcal :  a*»  in  tba  Daadfl 

I  (/)Tbalantmcfe  are  aoond«4  as  alphabetic  a. 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


ME 


A,  a,  or  «A— & :  i  or  y«e :  et— etx :  cb-k :  01,  si,  ti,  &c.*»he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Ma'-cron 

Ma-crc'-ne* 

Mac-to'-rt-um 

Mac'-u-lo"-nus 

MaiT-a-i* 

Ma-de'-t** 

Ma-dKa-bun 

Ma-di'-aA 

Ma'-dt-an 

Mad-maiT-noA 

Ma'-don 

Mad'-y-ffs 

M«hW-U« 

Mavan'-der 

Ma  an'-d  ri-a 

Mavce'-nas 

Me'-di 

MaMi-us 

Ma-eMtts 

Ma-/-ma©-te"ri  a 

MsV-imkUs 

MsV-na-la 

Mas'-na-lus 

Mbs'-bJ-us 

MtV-aon 

Mavo'-a/-a 

Mavon'-t-ds 

Me-onM-dcs 

Mar*-o-nts 

Mss-aMa 

Ma»-o'-tispa"-lns 

MaZ-si-a  Syl"-va  (6) 

Mv'-W-a 

Mae'-vt-m 

Ma'-gar  Mis"-sa-btb 

Ma'-gas 

Ma/bisb 

Mag'-do-Ui 

Mag*-da  Ion  (c) 

Mag'-d*-le"n« 

Mag'dt-el 

Magel'-la 

MaV>  (rf) 

Ma'-gt-us 

Mat/ufl  Gras"-ci-a 

Mag-nen'-Ti-us 

Mngv-n<« 

Mag  ue'-si-a  (rf) 

Ma-go 

Ma'-gog 

Ma'-goo 

Ma'-gon-tr'-a-cum 

Ma/pi-asb 

Ma'W'O 
Ma'-ha-biA 
Ma'-ha-lath 

Le-an"-noth 
Ma'-ho-latb  Mas"-cbil 
Mo-ha'-le-el 
Ma'-ho-li 
Ma'-ha-na"-im 
Ma'-bo-neb  Dan"  (•) 
Ma'-hrt-oetn 
Ma-har'-a-l « 
Ma'-hnth 
Ma'-ho-tites  (c) 
Ma'-hax 
Ma-ha'xi-oth 
Mrt-hcr'-bal 
Ma'-her  sbAl'-al- 

ha»h"-bax 
Man'loA 
Mab'-H 
Mab'-lites  (c) 
MahMon 
Ma'-t*-a* 
Mai-an'-e-M* 


Ma-jes'-ta* 

Ma-WriV-nus 

Majorca 

Ma'-kas 

Ma'-ked 

MaW-loth 

Mak-ke'-daA 

Mak'-tesh 

Mal'-<rchi 

Ma'-la  For-tu"-ntf 

Mal'-o-cha 

Mar-chant 

Mal-chf-aA 

Mal'-chr-el 

MaT-cW-el-ites  (c) 

Mal-cbr-joA 

Mal-cW-ram 

MaT-chi  shu"-oA 

Mal'-chom 

Mal'-chu. 

MaW-a 

Mal'-bo.  or  Ma'-tho 

Ma'-li-fl 

Ma'-Ui 

Ma'-lis 

Mar-las 

MaK-le-fl.Of  Mal'-li-fl 

Mal'-li  us 

Mal'los 

MaK-lo  thi 

Mar-Inch 

Malthi'-mu 

Mal-xa'-na 

Ma-nuT-as  • 

Ma-ma'-us 

Mamtr'-cw 

Ma-mer'-the* 

Mam'-er-tr-na 

Mam'-er-tr'-ni 

Ma-mil' i  a 

Ma  mil'i'-l 

Ma-mil'-f-us 

Mam-mas'-a 

Mam'-mon  (d) 

Mam'-nt-Wi-nar'- 

mua6 
Mam'-re 
Ma-mu'-cus 
Mrt-mu'-rt-ns 
Ma-mor'-ra 
MaiT-a-en  4 
Man/a-hath 
Man'-a-hem 
Ma-Da'-bftb-ltct(c) 
Man/-as-aa"-as 
Ma'-nas-seb  (*) 
Manas'-sites(c) 
Ma  na»'-ta-bal 
Ma'-natb 
Ma'-neh  («) 
Mair*-ci-a 
Man-d'-nus 
Man-da'-ne 
Man-da'-iKt 
Man-da'-la 
Man-do'-nt-us 
Man'-dro-cl«« 
Man-drocMi-das 
Man'-dron 
Man-du' W-i 
Man'-du-bra"-Ti-us 
Ma'-n*#  (d) 
Mane'-tho 
Man'-ha-na"  im 
Ma'-ni 
Ma'-ni'-a 
Ma-nil'-t-a 
Ma-nil'-i-us 


ManM-mi 
Man'lf* 
MauMi-us  Tor-qaa". 

tas 
Man'-naCtf) 
MaiT-nus 
Ma-m/wiA 
Man-sue'-tos  (/) 
Man/-ti-ne"-a 
Man'-U-ne^-us 
Man'-Ti-us 
Mao'-to 
Man'-ta-o 
Ma'-och 
Ma'-oo 

Ma'-on-ites  (c) 
Ma'-ro 

Mar'-«-can"-da 
M*'-raA 
Mar'  o-loA 
Mai/-a-oath"-a 
Mar'-atha 
Mnr'-a-thou 
Mar'-a-tbos 
Mar-ertMa 
Mar'-ceMi"-nui 

Am/-mi-a"-nus 
Mar-cel'lu» 
Mtr'-ci-o 
Mar'-ci-a"-na 
Mar'-ci-a-noi/'-o-lis 
Mar/-ci-a"-mn 
Mar'-ci-as  Sa-bi"-nus 
Mai/co-man"-nl 
Mur'-cus 
Mar'-dl 
Mar'-di-a 
Mar/-do-cbe"-tu 
Mnr-do'-ni-ua 
Mar'-dut 
Mar'-e^T-tis 
Ma-re' -aboA 
Mar  jfin'-i'-u,  or  Mar*- 

gi-a"-ni-« 
Mar-gi'-Ut 
Ma-ri'-a  (o) 

Ma-ri'-«ba 

Mar'-f-ain''-ne 

Mar/-t-a"n«  Fos'-sss 

Mar'-t-an-dy"-num 

Mar'-<-a'/-nus 

Mari'-ca 

Ma-rT-ci 

Ma-ri'-cus 

Ma-n'-na 

Ma-rT-nos 

Ma'-ris 

MarM-M 

Ma-rii'-w 

Mar'-f-sus 

Mfl-rr-to 

Ma'-rt-as 

Mark  (c) 

Mar'-ma-cui 

Mar'-ma-ren"-se* 

Mar-ma  rM-ca 

Mar-mar'-t-d» 

Mar-ma'-n'-oo 

Mar'-moth 

Ma'-ro 

Mai/-o-bttd"-tt-l 

Matron 

Mar/-o-n«"< 

Ma'-roth 

Mar-pe'-u-a  (ft) 

Mar-pes'-sa 

Mar-pe^-sus 


Mar'-re-koA 
Mar'rd* 

Mar-ra'-W-om,  or 
Mar-ru'-bi-ain 
Mars 
Mar-gala 
Mar-sjs'-as 
May-se 
Mar'-se-na 
Mar'-si 
Mar-sig'-ni 
Mar-sy'-aba 
Mar-ty-a." 
Mar'-te-na 
Mar'-tba 
Mar*-n-« 
Mar,-n-a"lU(i) 
Mar*-Ti-a"-xnis 
Mar-tr-na 
Mar-tin'-i-a'^nus 
Mar-ti'-nus 
Mar'-Ti-u* 
Ma-rul'-lus 
Ma'-ry(c) 
Ma'-ry-on  (*) 
Mas'-as-syl'M-l 
Mas'-cbil 
Mas'-e-loth 
Mash 
Ma'-sbal 
Mas'-t-nis^-sa 
Madman  (a) 
Mammoth  (a) 
Mas'-re-koA  (a) 
Ma'  M  (a) 
Mas'-sa 
Mas'-sa-ga 
Mas-saaVtss7 
Mas'-soA 
Mas-sa'-na 
Mas-sa'-ni 
Mas-si' -as 
Mas'-si-eus 
Mas-sil'-i-a 
Mas-sy'-la 
Mas-tr-M 
Ma-su'-rf-us 
Ma'-tho 
Ma'-UV-ni 
Ma-tl'nm 
Ma-tls'-co 
Ma-tra'-li-a 
Ma'-tred 
MaMri 
Ma-tro'-na 
Mat'-ro-na"-lt-<i 
Mat'-Un 
Mat'-tao-oA 
Mat/-lan-i"-aA 
Maf-ta-tha 
Mat'-ta-thi"-as 
Maf-te-na"-! 
MatMbaa  (/) 
Mat'-that  (0 
Mat-tbeMas  (0 
Mat'-thew  ( /> 
Mat-lbi'as^O 
Mal-tr-«-ci 
Mal'-H-thi"-«A 
Ma-tu'-ta 
Maa'-ri 

Mau'-rf-U"-ni-« 
Mau'-rus 
Mao-ru'si-1  (ft) 
Maa-so'-liis 
Ma'-vors 
Ma-vor'-Ti-a 
Max-eo'-Ti  us 


Max-im'-t-a"-nu4 

Max'-i-mil'-i-a"-iui 

Max'-i-mr'-nus 

Max'-i-mas 

Mas'-a-oa 

Mau'-c«i 

M<i-zs»'-us 

Mara'-re# 

lia-z*x'-€s 

Maz'-e-ras 

Ma-zi'-c«f,  and 

Ma-xy' -^<ri 
Max'-l-U"-<iJ 
Maz-za'-rulh 
Mf*A 
Me-a'-nl. 
Me-a'-raA 
Me  bu'-nai « 
Me-cba'-ne-us 
Mech'-e-rath 
Mech'-e-rath-itc  (c) 
Me-cU/te-us 
Men*GB/-nas>  or 

Me-ce'-nas 
Meo'-n-da 
Me'-dad 
Med'^-loA 
Me'-dan 
Me-de'^a 
Med'-e-ba 
Medes(c) 
Me-des'-i-cas^.U 
Me'-di-a 
Me'-dt-an 
Me'-dMi 
Med'icus 

Me'-df-o'-ma-trr/-c*# 
Me'-di-  o/-ma-tri"-ci 
Me/-di*-ox"-u-ml 
Med'-»-tri"-na 
Me-do'-a-cas,  or, 

Me-du'-a-cus  ' 
Med'-o-bf-ih  y"-  nt 
Me-dob'-n'-ga 
Me'nloti 
Me-don'-Ti-as 
MecT-u-a^-na 
Med'-ul-li"-na 
Me'-dns 
Mc-du'-ta 
Me-«'-da 
Me-KW-t-u 
Meg/-a-by"-zus 
Meg'-a-clrs 
M«-gac'-lid<t 
Mo-gas^-ra 
Me-ga'-le-as 
Mea/-«-le"-si-alr 
Me-gaMx-a 
Meg^-a-lop"-o-lis 
Meg'-a-me"-de 
Meg-a-ni"-ra 
Meg'-a-pen'Mhff 
Meg'-a-ro 
Meg*-are"-us 
Meg'-a-ris 
Me-gar'-sus 
Me-gas'-tbe-nes 
Me'-ger 
Me-oid'-do7 
Me  oi  J'-don  7. 
Me-gU'la 
Me-gis'-ta 
Me-Kis/ti-a 
Me-haMl 
Me-bet'-ab«l 
Me-hi'-da 
Me'-hir 


'fubUlo 


to  the  Key. 


t,  f,  4, 5,  6. 7.  •»••#  Ob^  1,  % iS,  *c. 
(•)  Lmut  •  In  mom  iltaatkas  to 

(ft)7t  tolSiial  to  TooaltoaUie  •;  or  If  u  lake  the  corraptod  sound, 

temake  U  iheliwteaa  oftbe. 
fclThtotoanEnglkhewrmaUve. 

f)  See  atoe»  or  word*  related  to  It,  In  the  Dictionary. 

JTaelettmeaexeioaaded  watphafcetic  a. 
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Thealaeoandedacw:  we  Prtn.  143. 
Tbb  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  Mary. 
This  to  the  Latin  female  name  corresponding  to  the  masculine 
Marios. 


<0  In  English,  Martial,  (the  poet.) 
lk)JT'-p- 


.  .,  This  u  a  Greek  name. 

(0  The  I  in  the  first  syllable  has  its  sound  absorbed  by  the  fid  In 
the  nest :  see  Prln.  143. 

3  A 


NO 


NY 


CE 


OM 


OR 


At  a,  or  aA=d:  t  or  y=£  :  et=>hz:  ch— k:  ci,  si,  ti,  &c=*«he:  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Nezf-oA 

Nob 

Nym-pliae'-ui 

(E'-cle-ns 

O-ma'-ri  aa 

Ne'-.ib 

No'-baA 

Nym'-phaa 
Nym-puid'-t-us 

(E/-cu-ma"-n»-na 

Om'-bi 

Nil/ba. 

Noc'-mon 

(E'-d<-po"-d»« 

Um'-bri 

NiV-th.ii 

Nuc'-tMu"-ca 

Nym'-phi. 

(E'-di-pna 

O'-mc^ga  CO 

Ni-caV^i 

Nod 

N  y  m'  -pho-do"-rus 

ar-me 

O'-mer 

Ni-cag'-o-raa 

No'-dab 

Nym'-pho-lep"-t« 

CE-nan'-th« 

Om'-ole 

Ni-can'-der 

No'-e-ba 

Nym'-phon 
Nyp'-ii-ua 
Ny  -aa,  or  Nye*-* 

CE'-ne 

O  m'-o-pha**-gw: 

Ni-ca'-nor 

No'-go,  or  No'-gaA 
NoMiaA 

(E'-ne-o 

Om'-pha-le 

Ni-car'-clius 

(E'-ne-ut 

Om'-pha-laa 

Ni'-car-thi"-d«# 

No'-la 

Ny-anf-a. 

(E-oi'-dat 

Om'-ri 

Ni-ca'-tor 

Nom 

N/-8.S 

(E'-uo-e 

On 

Ni'-oa 

Nom'-a-dVf  (rf) 

Ny-ae'-i-un  * 

(E-nom'-a-ua 

O-na^-ura.  or 

Nr*oa»pho"-ri-um 

No'-nu. 

Ny-ai'-a-d#* 

CE'-uon 

O-aaf-ne-ttBP 

Nr"-c8-pho"-ri-tt8 

Ni-ceph'-o-rua 

Ni'-cer-a"-tn. 

Nom'-en-ta"  nu» 

Ny-aioVna  7 

CE-m/-na 

O'-nam 

No-men'-tum 

Ny-ai'-ros 

CE-no'  do 

O'-nan  (a») 

No'-mi-i 

Nyi'-M 

Oi-no'-pi-a 

CEaof-i-det 

CK-no-pi-on 

O-na'-ma 

Ni-oaMaa 

No'-mt'-ua 

O-naa'-t-moa  (a 

Ni'-cemT-iHi 

Non 

O. 

O-na'-Ua 

Nio'i-a 

No-na'-cri. 

(E-no'-tri 

On-chea'-toa 

Nic'i-aa 

Nd'-ni-n.. 

O'-a-nw 

CEno'-tn'-a 

O-ne'-i-oii  * 

Ni-cip'-pe 

Non'-ut'-u. 

O-.r'-efS 

(E-not'-R-dcs 

O-net/H-mu*  (a> 

Ni-cip'-pu. 

Noph 
Nc/phoA 

O'-o-aia  f d) 

(E-no'-tru« 

On'-e-aiph"'-o-nia 

NK-oi  • 

0-axv* 

CE  na'-MB  (a) 

On'-e-aip"-paa 

Ni-cocW-a  r*t 

No-me'-ni-ua 

O-ax'-us 

Oi'-o-nna 

O-ne'-ai-os  (a) 

Ni'-co-cto 

Non'-nu. 

Ob'-a-di"-cA 

(E'-nx 

On'-e-tar^-Mfea 

Ni-coch'-ra-tat 

No'-nuf 

O'-bal 

(E'-Ui 

On'-e-aic^-rt-cna 

Ni-co'-cra-on   . 

No'-pt'-o,  or  Cuo/- 

O'-bed 

CE'-W-luB.  or 
CK'-ty  lam 

O-ni'-a-re* 

Ntc'-o-d«"-mu. 

pt-n  8 

(/-bed  E"-dom 

O-ni'-as 

Nic'-o-do"-ru8 

No'-ro 

O'-beth 

Ofcl'-lu. 

O'-ni-um 

Ni-cod'-ro-rnus 

NC-rax 

O'-bil 

(y-fl 

O'-no 

Nic'-o-la"-t-tans  (d) 

Nor'-bo 

CV-both 

Og 

On'-o-bn 

Nic'-o-laa 

Nor-ba'-ntu 

Ob'.aHro".nl-u» 

Og-dol'-a-pU 

O-noch'-o-nna 

Nic^o-la"-!!. 

Nor'-i'-cam 

Oca'-le-a,  or  O-ca'-li-a 

Og-do'-rus 

On'-o-raac"-ri-tu« 

Ni-cora'-a-cha 

Nor-Lhip'-pu. 

O-ce'-a-na 

Og'-mt-ua 

On'-o-mar^-chna 

Ni-com'-a-chus 

NoK-Ti-a 

0'-ca-an"-i-de«,  and 

Og'-o^i 

On'-o-maa  trr"-^drt 

Nic'-o-me"-d« 

NV-thns 

(y-CE-an-ir-wtoCifi 

O-gul'-ni-a 

On'-o-nas^-Uia 

Nic'-o-mev-dt-a 

No*-n-um 

O-co'-a-nua 

<y-oy-ges  7 
0-oy^i-a  7 

On'-o-phaa 

Ni'-con 

No'-tut  (rf) 

0-oe'-<-a  * 

On'-o-phU 

NI-a/nHt 

No-Ta'-tu. 

O-cel'-lua 

O-oy/t-dei  7 

On'-o-aan"-der  (a) 

Ni'-co-phron 
Ni-cop'-o-lU 

No'-vi-o-d  u"-num 

O-ce'-lum 

CK-gy-ria 
O'-had 

O'-nut 

N  o'-W-om"-fl-uum 
No'-vt-u.  Prir'-cus 

O'-cho 

0-ny*-ai 

NUcos'-tru-ta 

O-clie'-si-us  (6) 

Cy-hel 

(y-ny-cha  (rf) 
O-ny'-lha* 

Ni-cos'-tra-tu. 

Nox 

O'-chi-al 

O-icMe-us 

Nic'-o-te"-le-a 

Nu-ce/-rl-« 

OVliu* 

O-i'-le-u* 

0--n«Crf) 
O-paMt* 

NUcot'-e-lei 

Nu-ith'-o-ne* 

Oc'wie"-ltt« 

C-i-irnlaf 

Ni'-gcr 

Ni-gid'-i-us  Pig"-n-lu8 

Nu'-mo  Pom-piT'-t-u. 

OcH-va 

Ol'-u-rau* 

O'-phel 
Opbe'-laa 

Nu-ma'-na 

Oc'-nua 

Ol'-a-ne 

Nt-grt'-to 

Nu-man'-n-a 

Oc'-ran 

O-la'-nnf 

O-phel'Hai 

Ni'-le-u. 

Nu'-man-ti"-na 

O-crie'-u-lum 

Ol'-bo,  or  Ol'-bna 

O-phen'-aia 

Ni'-lut 

Nu-uta'-nua 

O-crld'-t-on 

Ol'-W-a 

0*-pher  ( 

Nim'-raA 

Rem"-u-lus 

0«rl'-ai-a(6) 
Oc'-ta-cir-li-uf 

Ol'-bina 

O'-phMI 

Nim'-rim 

Nu*-me-n« 

Ol-chin'-i-um 

O-phi'-on 

Nim'-rod 

Nu-me'-m-a.  or 

Oc-tu'-vi-a 

O-lo'-a-ros,  or 

Oph'-i-o"-ne-n» 

Nim'-ihi 

Nc'-o-me"-ni-« 

Oc-ta'-Ti-a"-nu« 

OY-i-ro* 

Oph'-i-u^-cua  (rf) 
Oph'-J-n"  aa  C«) 

Niu'-eve 

Nu-me'-ni-ug 

Oc-ta'-vi-u« 

O-le'-a-brum 

Nin'-e-reh  (e) 

Nn-me'-ri-a"-nu 

Oc-tor-o-phum 

Clan 

Oph'-ni 

Nin'-«-eite..(c) 

Nu-me'-rt-ns, 

O-cy'-o-liw 

Ol'-e-nus,  or  or-e-num 

Oph'-raA 

Nin'-m'-m; 

Nu-mi'-cu* 

Ocyp'-e-ta 

Ol'-ga-ayf 

01'-i-gyr'/-tu 

0-liny-t-« 

Op'+ci 

Nln'-i-aa 

Nu'- rat-da 

O-cyr'-o-e 
0'-«ted 

O-piy'e-n* 

Ni'-nna 

Nu-mid'-i-a 

O'-pw 

Nin'-y-aa 
Ni'-ol>e 

Nu-mid'-t-u. 

Od'-€-na"-tu« 

O-lin'-tliui 

O-pii'-t-ug 

Nu'  mi-tor 

O-dea'-sua 

01'-i-tin"-gi 

Op'-i-ter 

Ni-pha^-ua 

Nn'-mt-to"-rf-u. 

O-di'-nua 

or-i»-u» 

O-pim'-j-na 

Ni-pha'-Ut 

Ni'-pba 

Ni/e-ut 

Nu-mo'-nt-ns 
Num'-mi-u. 

O-df-te* 
Od'-o-a"-cer 

Ol-loV-^-co 
Or-mt-nt 

Op'i'-ter-gi"-ni 
O-pi'-tM 

Nun 

O-dol'-lam 

Or-o-pliyx"-ua 
O-lym  -pe-um 

Op'-plni' 

Ni'-ta 

Nun-oo'-re-u. 

Od*-o-man"-tl 

Op*-^  a"-nna 

M-tn'-a 

Nan'-dt-na 

Od'-on-ar"-kes 

O-lym'-phaf 

Op'-p*  anM-«-cca 

Nl-aai'-« 

Nun'-dt-nie  (d) 

Od'-o-n*i 

O-lym'-pi-a 

Op-pid'-t-oa 

Ni'-aanfrf) 

Nur'-a«> 

Od'-ry-«89 

O-lym'-irf-as 

Op'-pi'-ua 

Ki-ae'-i-a 

Nurt'-ci-a  * 

Od'-y»-M"-a  (#) 

0-1  y  m'-pt-o-do"-ru« 

Op. 

Nfo'-t-bi. 

Nur'-ii-a 

(E  ag'-a-rut,  and 
C£7-ager 

O-l)  m'-pt-o«" -tha  net 

Op-ta'-tna 

Nia'-roch  (a) 

Nu'-tri-a 

f  )-lvm'  f  t» 

Op'-ti-mua 
O'-pn. 

Ni'-aua 

Nyo-te'-i» 

CE-an'-thas,  and 

O-lyra'-fHU 

Nt-8y'-rot 

Nyc-tcMtu. 

(E-an'-Lht-a 

0-l\  li'  Liu  lift 

t/-fe 

Ni-ta'-tb 

Nye'-te-aa 

(E'-ax 

O-rac'-u  lum  («) 

Ni-to'-crit 

Nyc-tim'-e-ne 

(E-ba'-lKa 

O-lyu'-Uiua 

O-ra/a 

Nit'-ita 

NycMf-mu. 

(E'-ba-lus 

O-ly'-rai 

Or'o-iui 

N<A<nu"flA 

Nym-bas'-uni 

CE'-ba-rc* 

O-ly'-ton 

Or-be'-lns 

No'-oA.orNo'-a 

Nym'-phae  (rf) 
Nym-pnaV-um 

CES-cha'-li-a 

Om'-a-e"-ru* 

Or-bil'-i  u« 

No'm 

Q:-cli'-d« 

O'-raar 

Or-bo'-na 

t.  .,  4, 5,  .,  7. 8,  Mt  Ob*  l,  t,  8,  Ac.,  prcTioiu  to  the  Key. 
fa)  Letter  a  in  mom  riioAUotuUliabla  to  b«  founded  x:M*Pr.  I 


(a)  LeucrahiMmediaaUoiu 
(e)  U  It  naaal  to  vocalist  the 
to  make  it  the  instead  of  ill 
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•;  or  If  *t  take  the  corrupted  wand, 


the  Dictionary. 


OS 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


Ay  a,  or  aA=-& :  i  or  y=>l :  e*»etz  :  ch=k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.-=the :  (?)  the  principal  accent. 


Or'-co-de* 
Or-cba'-lia 
Or'-eha-mua 
Or-chom'-e-nus,  or 
Or-chom'-w-num 
Or'-cua 
Or-cyn'-wi 
Or-dee'-eas 
O  re'-a-de*  (<f) 
CX-re-aa 
C-reb 

IK-ren.  or  C-raa 
0-rea'-t» 
Or*s'-t«* 
O-reaZ-te-um 
Or'-ee-ti"-d»9 

Or'-«-U*'-ni 

Or'-e-Ul'v-i  a 

O-re'-nm 

Or'-ga,  or  Or'-gas 

Or-gee'-sum 

Or-get'-o-rix 

O^gf-a  (d) 

Orib'-a  aut 

OrM-cum,  or  Or*-t«ctie 

C-ri-ent 

Or'-i-gen 

Orr*-go 

O-rF-nue 

<y-ri-oV'*a-tei 

O-ri'-on  (d) 

0-ria'-au» 

Or'-«-eur*-la  Uv"-hi 

O-ri'-lB 

0-rilb'-y-i"<* 

O-rrr'i-aa 

OV-me-no* 

OK-nan 

OK-ne-a 

Or'-ne-ue 

Or-ni'-thoa 

Or*  nitat 

Or-nos/-pa-d« 

Or-nyt'-t-on  * 

0-ro'-bt-<i 

Oro'dts 

O-re'tw 

O-rom'-e-don 

O-ron'U* 

O-ron'-tci 

Or/-o-pher"-n«» 

O-ro'-pua 

0-ro'-«i-us  (6) 

Or'-phaA 

Or'-phe-ae  (d) 

Or-«cd'-i-ca 

Or-«e'-ie 

Or-tU'-lat 

Or-rir-o-chus 

Or'-ri-ues 

Or-sip'-pas 

OrMa-lue 

Or-thag'-o-ras 

Or-thV-a 

Or'-the 

Or'-thi-<l 

OrMbo-si"-a»  (a) 

Or'-thrua 

Or-ijjf  i-a  7 

Or-ty/f-ua  7 

O'-rui 

0'-ry-an"-der 

O-ry-ua 

CXryx 

Omi'-u  • 

Oa'-cho-phor"-t-a 


Oe'-ci 

Oe'-ci-ua  * 

Oa'-cus 

O-M'-at  (a) 

O^eee  (a) 

O'-ebe-a 

O-iin'-i-uf 

O-si'-rU 

O-aie'-raH  (a) 

Oe'-pUa-gue 

Ot'-pray 

Of'-rho*"-ne  (a) 

Oi'-sa 

CV-ii-fraga 

OaMe-o"-d*# 

Os'-ti-a8 

Oa-to'-ri-ut 

OsMro-guth'M 

0*'-y-man"-dy-tt 

Oi'-fl-cil"-<-ua 

O-U'-ne* 

Oth'-ma-rus 

Oth'-ni 

Oth'-ni-«-l 

Oth'-o 

Uth'-*ur"-ai 

Oib'-ry-o"-n©-u« 

C-ihiy* 

OMreus 

O-tri'-a-d** 

(Hns'-da 

C-tiif 

Clys 

O-vid'-j-m 

0-vin'-i-« 

O-vinM-ua 

Ox-ath'-re* 

Ox-id'-a  t« 

Ox-i'-o-naa 

Ox'-u» 

Ox-y'-a-re# 

Ox'-y-ca"-nu§ 

Ox'-yd"-ra-c» 

Ox'-y-lue 

Ox-yn'-th** 

Oxyp'-o-rue 

Ox'-y-rin-cbi"-les 

Ox/-y-r},n"-clia» 

O'-xem 

Oxf-ai 

O'-xi-el 

O-tx'  net 

Ox'ni 

Ox'-aitet  (c) 

Oz'-o  lae.  or  Ox'  o-ll 

O-u/ta 


Pa'd-rai* 

Pn-ca'-Ti-a"  •■ 

Pac'-ci-ua 

Pa'-chM 

Pd-chl'-nut 

Pa-eo'-ni-ua 

Pac'-o-rua 

Pac-toMui 

PacMy-aa 

Pac'-tye* 

Pa-cn-vf-oa 

P«-d»'-i 

Pa'-dan 

Pa'-dan  A"-n 

Pa'-don 

Pad'-u-a 

Pa'-dut 

Padu'm 


Pio'-an  (d) 

Prf-di-m* 

Pavma'-ni 

Pes'-on 

Paf-o-ues 

P»-i/-ni-a 

Pa>on'-t-d«s 

Pas'ot 

Psj'-eos 

Pae'-atam 

Pte-to'-vi-um 

P»'-tua 

Pag'-a-eae,  or 

Pag'-rt-ao 
Pag'-a-eus 
Pa'-oi-el  7 
Pa'-gus 

Pa'-bntb-Mo"-ab 
Pa'-i 
Pn-la'-ci-um,  or 

Pn-la'-Ti-um 
Pal»'-a 
Pal/-«-ap"-o-riB 
Po-bc'-mon,  or 

Pa-le'-mon 
Po-las'-pa-plMM 
Pa-)«'-pha  tua 
Pa-le'-po-lis 
Pa-lfls'-ste 
Pal'-»-iti''-na 
Pal'-a>-»ti"-»iia 
PaMal 

Par-a-me"-d«« 
P«  lan'-n-a 
P<»lan'-Ti-um 
Pol'-a-ti"-n»s 
Pa'-la-U,  or  Pa'-1» 
Pa'-bjf 
I'ar-es-tine 
Pal-fti'-n'-us 
Pa-li'-ci,  or  Pa-lia'-ci 
Pali'-li-a 
Pal'-*-nu"-ru8 
Pal'-i-«co"-rum,  or 

Pal'-i-oo"-rum 
Pal'-l»d«t 
PaUa'-di-um  (d) 
Pal-la'-dt-nt 
Pal'-lan-te"-um 
Pal-lau'-Ti-aa 
PnMan'-tl-det 
Pal-lan'-lt-on  * 
Par-laa 
Pal-le'no 
Pal' In 

Pal'-luites(c) 
Pal'-mrt 
Pal-my'-ra 
Pal-mi'-sos 
Palphu'-riu* 
Pal'-ti 
Pal'-ti-el» 
Pal'-Ute  (c) 
Pam'-me-nff# 
Pam'-mon 
Pam'-pa 
Piun'-pht-lua 
Pam'-phoa 
Pam'-phy-la 
Pam-phyl'-t-a 
Pan 

Pau'-«-cc"a  (d) 
Pa-iuc'-Ti-ui 
Pan'-a-wi 
Pao'a-ris"te 
Pan-ath'-e-rup//-« 
Pan-chae'-a,  or 

Pan-che'-a,  or 


Pao-cba'-i-a  * 
Pao'-da 
Pan'-da-ma 
Pan-da'-n-a 
Pan'-da-nu  (d) 
Pao'-da-to 
Pan-de/-mo« 
Pan'-di*-a 
Pan-<li'oa 
Pau-do'-ra 
Pau-do'-si-a  (6) 
Pan'^dro-so* 
Pun'-e-Dus,  or 

Po-ns'-ut 
Pan-gas'-ut 
Pa-ni'-ttsit 
Pa'-DM/'-ni-um 
Pa'-ni-ua 
Pan'-nag 
Pun-no/-ni-4 
Pan'om-ph^'-uf 
Pau'-o-pc,  or 

Pan'-o-pe"-« 
Pan'-o-pct 
Pa-no'-pe-aa 
Pa-no'-pi  oa 
Panop'-o-Hj 
Pa-Doi/-mua 
Pan'-M 

Pan'-  tag-nos^-tnt 
Pan-ta/y-as 
Pan-tal'-o  on 
Pan-tau'-choa 
Pan'-te-as 
Pan'-thi^i^f 
Pan-the'-a 
Pao'-Uin-on  (#) 
Pan'-tbe-u»r  or 

Pan'-thus 
Yan-tho'-ides 
Pan/-ti-ca-p«"-um 
Pan-tic'a-p#» 
Pan-ti'-li  us 
Pa-ny'-o-cia 
Po-ny'wi-sua 
Pa-pee'-us 
Pa-pba'-gef 
Pa'-phi-a 
Paph'-la  go"-m*HJ 
Pa'-phoa  (d) 
Pa'phus 
Pa'-pi*-a"-nu« 
Pa'-pi-aa 
Pa-piu'-»4i"-nni 
Pa-pin' -t-ua 
Pa-pir*-i'-a 
Pu-pii/-i-ui 
Pampas 
Pa-pyr*-i-ui 
Par/-«-by8"-lon 
Par'-a-dwe  (c) 
Par,-o-di"-8Ui 
Pa-ras'-ta-c«B 
Par*-»-to*v-nium 
Pa'-raA 
Par'wiU 
Par'-a-luf 
Pa'- ran 
Pa-ra'-ii-fl  (6^ 
Pa-ra'-si-ua  (6) 
Par'-bnr 
Par'-cas 
Par'-i* 
Pa  ritf -a-des 
Pa-ris/i-i  (6) 
Par/-i-«u» 
Pa'-ri-nm 
Par'-ma 


Par-maah'-io 

Par'-me-naa 

Par-men'-«-de« 

Par-me'-nt-o 

Par'-nach 

Par-naa'-tua 

Par'-nath 

PAf-m* 

Par-nea'-fut 

Par'-ni. 

Pa'-roo 

Par'-o-r©''-<-tf» 

Pa'-roa 

Pa'-roab 

Par-rha'-ti-«  (6) 

Par-iba'-si-us 

Par-tlian'-da-tho 

Par'-tha-ml«"-i  ria 

Par-tha'-on 

Par-tb«nM  & 

Par-then'-i-a?.  or 

Par-then'-t-i 
Par-thenM-das 
Par-then'-i-on 
Par-tben'-t-ua 
Par'-tba-non 
Par'-thcn-o-paV'-na 
Par-tben'-o-pe 
PaK-tbt^ 
Par*-thy-«^-ne 
Par'-u-oA 
Par-Ta'-im 
Po-ryt/-a-d>« 
Pa-ry«'-«-lU)  (/) 
Pa'-sacb 
Po-aay-ga-da 
Pas-d&m'-miii 
Pa-to'-oA 
Pa'se-aa 
Paah'-ur 

a»'-i-cU?# 
Po-fic'-ro-taj 
Po-siph'-a-e  * 
Po-ailh'-o-a 
Pa-ait'-i-grifl 
Pas'-aa-ron 
Pa«-«'-o"-nuJ 
Paas'-o-ver  (c)  (d) 
Pa»'»ua 
Pat'-o-ra 
Pa-to'-W  nm  (d) 
Pa-te'-o-li 
Pa-ter'-cu-las 
Paiho'-ut 
Patb'-roa 
Pathru'-stm 
Pa-iix'e-lhct 
Pat'-moa 
Pa'-tra)    • 
Pa'-tro 
Paf-ro-baa 
Pa-tro'-cll 
Pa-tro'-cb?i 
Pa-tro'-clui 
Pat'-ro-cH"-d«i 
Pa'-trou 
Pat'-ro-ua 
Pa-lnl'-oi-ua 
Pa'-u 
Paul  CO 
IW-la 
Paa-li'-na 
Pau-U'-nu« 
PauMnt 
Pau-aa'-nt-aa 
Pau'-si-aa 
Pa'-vor 
Pax 


t,  8,  4,  5,  «.  7. «,  •*•  Otm.  I,  t,  ft,  Jtc^  |>rrviettt  le  th«  K«y . 

(a)  Utter  •  In  mmdc  situation*  la  llabla  to  be  toandad  s:  aw 

Prfai.  151. 
(»)  It  to  uraal  to  Toealise  iba  a ;  or  if  ai  take  theoorraptedaound, 

to  nutka  h  aha  instead  of  aha. 
(O  Ttata  ia  oa  English  fonnativa. 
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(d)  See  h\*o,  or  words  reUttd  to  it,  la  tha  Diotioomrr. 

(«)  The  EnglUk  aooantoattoa  dlflbra  from  ibis :  sea  the  word  ia 

the  Dictionary. 
(f)  Tha  aaat  of  aeront  la  doabtfnl :  in  Lea's  Alexaader  |be  Qreat. 

the  aecent  la  plaoad  oa  the  paaolUanatc. 


PE 


PE 


PH 


PH 


PH 


Ay  a,  or  «A=d  : 

iory=£:  e«~£tz: 

ch=sk:  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.=»he:  (")  the  principal  accent, 

Pax'-oa 

Pe'-or 

Pet'-a-lua 

Pha'-on 

Phi-diT'i-« 

Pe'-aa 

Pe|/-nr-e"-lho* 

Pe  te'-lm 

Pha'-ro 

Phi'nJon 

Pe-da'-ci-fl 

Peph-re'-do 

Pet'-e-ir-nua 

Pha-rae't-des  7 

Phi'-dy-le 

Pe-dfle'u» 

Pe-ra?'-o 

Pe-te'-on 

Phar'-a-cim 

Pbi-«a'-le-i 
Phf-Wi 

Ped'-a-lwl 

Per/-a-sip"-puB 

Pe'U-ns 

Pba'-ra-oh  (*) 

Ped'-aA  xur 

Per'-a-zim 

Peth'-«-hi"-aA 

Pha-raa'-mo-otfc  («) 

PhU'-a-deK^pb*« 

Ped'-ai-aA  • 

Per-co'-pe 

Pe'-thor 

Phar'-o-tho"-ni " 

Phir^def'-pbaa 
Phf-laa 

Pe-da'-ni 

Per-co'-si-us  (li) 

Pe-thu'el 

Phi'-rax 

Pe-da'-ui-UB 

Per-oo'-to 

Pe-tU'-i-a 

Pha'rex 

Phi'-las-Di 

Pe'-da-sua 

I'er-uic'-cos 

Pe-Ul'-t-i 

Pha'-rex-itea  (c) 

Pht-la/oa 

Pe-di'-a-tiia 

Per'-dix 

Pe-til'-j-UB 

Pharr'-a,  and 

Phi-Um'-mon 

Pe-di'-n-ntu 

Pe-reu'-na 

P«-t'-o-ai"-ris 

Phe'-ra* 

Phi-Ur'-cbet 

Pe'-di-as 

Pe-ren'-uis 

Pe'-tra 

Pha'-rifl 

Phi-lar'^bas 

Pe'-df-ua 

Pe'-reah 

Pe-traa'-a 

Phar*-*  aeea  Ce)  (rf) 
Phay-me-cu  -ta  (a) 

Phi-le'-moo 

Pe'-do 

Pe'-re-ua 

Pe-trei'-ua  • 

Phi-le'-oe 

Pe'-dum 

Pe'-rex 

Pe-tri'-uum 

Phar'-na-ba"-xa8 

Phi-le'-ria 

Pe-gas'-i-d«f 
Peg'-a-bif 

Pe'-rex  Uz"x* 

Pe-tro'-ni-a 

Phar-na'-cx-a 

Phil'-e-ro» 

Per-.ga 

Pe-tro'-ni'-uB 

Phar-na'-ce» 

PbMe'-aiHxs  f  •) 
Phil'^teT-ri 

Peg'-a-Bus 

Per-ga-mos 

Pel'-U-ua  8 

1  h4r/-ua-pa"-Uff 
Phar-nar-pes 

Pe'-kaA 

Per'-ga-mua 

Peu'-ce 

Phi-le'-taa 

Pek'-a»d"-aA 

Per'-ge 

Peu-ces'-te* 

Phar'-uua 

Phi-le#-TT-oa3 

Prt'kod 

Per'-gua 

Peu-ce'-n-a 

Pha'-roa  (d) 

Phi-le'-tus 

Pel'-a-iron 
Pel'  a-Y'-ah 

Per'-i-*n"-der 

Peu-ci'-ni 

Pha'-rosh 

Pail'-t-d*» 

Per,-i-ar"-chua 

Peuco-la'-ua 

Pbar'-phar 

PhiT-t-des 

Pel'-a-li"-aA 

PerM-bce"-* 

Pe-ul'-thai  • 

Phar-sa'-lt-a 

Phi-lin'-n« 

Pe-lar'-ge 

Pei/-i-U»"-mi-UB 

Pex'-o-do"-rua 

Phar'-aa-las 

Phtli'-naa 

Pe-laa'-gi 

Pit*  i  e\es 

Phac'-a-relh 

Phay-te 

Phi-Kp'-pe-i 

Philip'-pi 

Phi-lip'-pi-d*a 

Phi-lip'-po-lU 

Phi-lip-popr-o-Wa 

Phi-ltp'-pu 

Phi-lia--cM 

Pe-laa'-gi-a,  or 

Per'-i  cl  y  m"-e-  nut 

Phra'-a 

Plta'-rna 

P<-'-la8-gt"-o-ti8 
Pr-lna'-gus 

Pe-ri'-da 
Per/-idi"-a 

Ph»-a'-ci-« 
Phsc'-ax 

Pha-ro'-Bi-l,  or 
Phau-ru'-ai4 

Pel'-a-tt"-aA 

Pc-ri'-e-ge"-te«' 

Plio3'-di-ma» 
Phee'-dun 

Pha'-si-aa 

K!e* 

Per'-t-e"-r« 

Phar'-y-bus 

PeMct 

Pe-ri^e-DM 

PhaV-dra 

Pha-ryc'-o-don 

PeMeth 

Pe-rig'-o-ne 

Phae'-dnV« 

Phar'-yge 

Phflia'-ii-a  s 

Pe'-leth-ites  (c) 
Pel'-e-thron"-t-i 

Per'-i-la"-UB 

PhBs'-drus 

Phar'-xitea  (c) 

Phi-lia'-tim 

Per/Mc"-ua 

PhiBd'-y-ma 

Pha'-ae-oA 

Philia'-tiiiosf/) 
Pht-lia'-tMm  • 

Pe'-le-ua 

PerilMa 

Phavmon'-o-e 

Pha-se'-lia 

Pe-H'-a-d** 

Pe-ril'-lua 

Phw'-nc-re"-te 

Pha'-at-a"-iui  (a) 

Phi-lis'-tua 

PeMi-aa,  f  Gr.  name) 
Pe-U'-aa,  (Heb.  name) 

Per'-t-me"-de 

Phae'-nt-aa 

Phaa'-t-roo  (a) 

Phtl'lo 

Per'-i-me"-la 

Phaen'  oa      • 

Pha'-aia 

Pbr*-k> 

Pe-li'-d« 

Pe-rin'-thu8 

Phwa'-nis 

Phaa'-auB 

Phil'-o-boa-'-o-tuB 

Pe-lig'-ni 

Per'-i-pa-tef'-t-ci  (d) 

Phavoc'-o-m#t 

Phau'-da 

Pht-locb'-o-nia 

Pe-lig'-nuB 

Pe-riph'-a-nw 

Phasa'-a-na  (a) 

Phav'-o-ri"-nua 

Phir-o-eles 

Pel'-t-nar"-Qs 

Per'-i -phas 
Pe-riph'-a-tua 

Phas'-atum 

Pha-yK-lua 

Pbi-loc'-«i-t« 

Pei'-i-nas"-um 

Pha'-e-lon  (d) 
Pua'-e-ton-tT'-a-det 

Phe'-a»or  Phe'-i-o* 

PhiP-oc-te^t4» 

PeMi-ou 

Per'-i-phe"-mus 
Per'-pfio-re"  tus 

Phe'-be 

Phil'^cjr-pma 
Phir-o-d«-me"'-« 

PeMt-um 

Pha'-e  tu"-sa  (a) 

Phe-ca'-dum 

Pel'-la 

Pe-ris'-d-dw 

Ph»'-ua 

Phe'-ge-ua,  or 

Phil'-o-de^-moa 

Pel-la'-n» 

Pe-ria'-the-ufa 

Pha-ge'-M-a 
Phai"aar 

Phle'-ge-ua 

Pbt'-lod*-j-ce 

Pel-le'-ne 

Pe-rit'-fl-niiB 

Phel'-li-a 

PhlP-o-la".aa 

Pel'-o-nite  (<?) 
Per-o-pe"-a,  or 

Per'-i-taa 
Por/-t*-to"-nj-um 

Pha'-l82 
Pha-la>'-cus 

Phel'-lo-e 
Phel'-lua 

Phi-lol'-o-gat 
Pht-lom'-a-che 

Pel'-o-pi"-a 

PerMx-xitea  (c) 

Pho-las'-ai-a 

Phe'-mi-aa 

Phi-lom'  bno-tas 

Pel'-o-pe*-i-a  a 

Per'-me-naa 

Piia-lan'-thua 

Phe-mon'-o-e 

Phil'-o-me"-di-o 

Pe-lop-t-daa 

Pe'-ro,  or  PeV-o-ne 

Phal'-a-ria 

Phe-ne'-um 

Phil'H>-me"-daa 

Pel'-o-ponne^-tua 

Pcr'-o-o 

Phal'-a-rua 

Phe'-ue-ua 

Phil'-o-TDe"-la  (d) 
PhU'-o-me''-S  a  % 

PeMopa 

Per-mes'-suB 

Phal'-ci-don 

Phe-ni'-ce 

Pe'-lor 

Per'-o-la 

Phal-dai'-us  • 

Phe'-ra 

Phir-o-me"-tor 

Pe-lo'-ri-a 

Per-pen'-na 

Phrt-le'-a» 

Phe-ray-ui 

Phi'-loo 

Pe-ltArum,  or 

Per'-pe-re"-ne 

Pha'-leg 

Phe-rairM« 

Phi-Ion'-i-d** 

Pe-lo'-rus 

Per-ran'-Uw* 

Pha-le'-re-U8 

Pher'-e-cluB 

Phil'-o-nis 

Pe-lu'-ai-um  (6) 

Per-rhas'-bj-a 

Pha-le'-ria 

Phe-re'-cro-t<* 

Phi  lon'-o« 

Pe-na'-ttft 

Per'-*o,  or  Per  Be'-i$ 

Pha-le'-ron,  or 

Pher'-c-cy"-d<r* 

Phi-Ion '-o  me 

Pen-da'-W-um 

Per'-aas 

Phal'-e-rura 

Pher'-eu-da"-t« 

Phi-lon'-o-mas 

Pe-ne'-t-a,  *  or 

Per-ate'-us 

Phrt-le'-rua 

Pher'-e-nr-ce 

Phil'-onuB 

Pe-neMi 

Per-ae'-e 

Pha'-li-aa 

Pbe'-r«t 

Phi-lop'-a-ter 
Pbil'-o-phron 
Phir-o-pos"-men 
Phi-los' o-phua(«0 
Phf-loa'-tra-toa 

Pe-neMt-ua 

Per-ae'-iB 

Phal'-h-oa 

l'he-re'-Ti-aa 

Pe-nel'-o-pe 

Per-aeph'-o-ne 

Phal'-lu 

Pher'-e-ti"-ma 

Pe-ne/-UB 

Per-aep'-o-lia 

Phal'-ti 

Pher'-i-num 

Pen'-f-daa 

Per'-ae* 

Phal'-U-el 

Pbe'-ron 

Pe-ni'-el 

Per'-BB-UB 

Pha-lys'i-UB 

Phi'-o-le 

Pht'-lo'-Us 

Penin'-naA 

Per'-awi  (d) 

Pha-nos'-UB 

Phi-a'-lt-a,  or 

Phi-lot'-e-ro 

Pen'-ot-naA 

Per' ais 

Pha»'-fl-ne"-o 

Pbi-ga'-U-a 
Phi'-a-Tufl 

Phf-lel'-t-inaa 

Pen'-ta-teuch  (d) 
Pen'-te-cost  (d) 

Per'-ai-us 

Pha'-nas 

Plit-lo'-Os 

PerMi-nax 

Pha'-nM 

Phib'-e-eeth 

Pht-lox'  e-ntia 

Peu'-the-ii(-le"-a 

Per-u'-do 

Phan'-o-cle* 

Plii'-col 

Phi-lyl'-Una 

Phil'-y-ra 

PhU'-ym 

Phi-lyr'-*-d«f 

Pbiu'-e-a* 

Pen'-ihe-UB 

Pe-ru'-Bi-o  (b) 

Phau'-o-de"-mua 

Phic'-o-rei 

Pen'-thj-lu8 

Pcs-cen'-ni-ua 

Phan-ta'-ai-a  (6) 

Phid'n-aB 

Pen'-thy-lua 

Pes-si'-nna 

Pha-nu'-el 

Phid'-»-le 

Pe-na'-el 

Pc-ta'-U-a 

Pha'-nua 

Phi-dip'-pt-def 

t,  a,  4,  5,  C,  7,  «.  »««  Obfc  I,  8,  8,  *c,  prcrimu  to  th«  K«y. 

(a)  Letter  •  in   wtoe  ■Itaatious  it  liable  to  be  tounded  s : 

•eoPr.  151. 
(6)  It  fa  u»oal  to  vocalize  the  a ;  or  If  ei  take  the  corrupted  Bound, 

to  make  it  the  instead  of  the.  »i«»~™i. 

(#)  Thte  ban  Engllah formative. 
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(if)  See  alao.or  word*  related  to  It,  In  the  [ 
(#)  The  last  ftwo  (jUabln  arc  generaUj  ' 

lion  into  rok. 
CO  In  this  Engllah  fbrmaUre  it  la  t__ 
short  in  ererj  »T liable:  tee  Prin.  IBS. 


PH 


PI 


PL 


PO 


PO 


At  a,  or  aA=>&:  i  or  y=e  :  <?s=hz  :  ch=k :  ei>  si,  ti,  &c.^=she:  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Pbin'«-hM 

X»hi-ne'-ui 

PWn'-ta 

Phin'-Ti-as 

Ftjr'-gon 

PWa 

Phl«/e-lat7 

Pbleo'-e-thoo7 

Phle'-Ki-as 

Ptilejr'-on 

Phleg'-ro 

Phle^'y-*  7 

Phi?:*. 

PhlF-ai 

Phloi'-ug 

Pho-bef-tor 

Pho-ca'-a 

Pho-cen'-»e*.  Pho-caB*-!, 

and  Pho^cl 
Pho-cil'-i-d«f 
Pho'-ci-on 
Phx/-^ 
P  ho' cos 
Pho-cyl'4-d« 
Pha'be 
PhcB/-be-um 
Phoe'-bi-da* 
Phaj-bi/e  na? 
Phoe'-buB 
Phce'-moa 
Phoe-ni'-« 
Phas-nic'i-a 
Phcenic'i-ug 
Phoe-nir'i-de*  7 
Pha-nf-cus 
Phoe'-nt-cu"-aa 
Phae-oV-aa 
Phoenix 
Phol'o-e 
PhoMus 
Phot'-bat 

Phor'-cui,  or  Phor*-oy» 
Phor-cy'-nis 
Phor'-mt-o 
Phor'-mU 
Pho-ro'-ne-us 
Pbo^ro'-nis 
pho-ro'-ni-um 
Pho'ros 
Pho-ti'-nus 

Ph</-Tt-ttt 

Phox'-us 

Phra-a'-tei 

Phra-af-t-wt 

Phro-da'-U* 

Phro-gan'-de 

Phra-ha'-tM 

Phra-nic'-a  its 

PUra-or'-tw 

Phraj'-t  cl«  (a) 

Phras'i-mus(a) 

Phra'-si-us  (A) 

Phra'-ta-pher"-iie« 

Phri'-a-pa"-Tt-us 

Phric'i-um 

Phrix'-us 

Phron'-i-ma 

Phron'-tis 

Phru'ri 

Vhry-M 

Vhrya'ht  7 

Phxyy-na 

Phryn'-i-cns 

Phry'-nia 

Phry'-no 

Phryx'-at 

Pbthi'-*  8 

Phthl  o*  lis  • 


Plml 

Phur 

Phu*-raA 

Phut 

Phu'-\rt/t 

Phy'-a 

Phy'-cn«  4 

Phyl'-a-ce 

PhyT-n  cut 

Phy-gol'-lu* 

Phy  lac*  ter-ie*  (c )  (<*) 

Phy-lar'-chus 

Pl.yMns 

I'hv'-le 

Phvl'-e-tf 

Phy-lt^-us 

Phyl'i-ro 

Phyl'-lrt 

Phyl-la'-l.-a 

Phyl-le'-i-u*  3 

Phyl'-lia 

Phyl'li-ui 

Phyl-lod'-o-ce 

Phyl'-los 

Phyl'-lus 

Phy-rom'-d-chu* 

Phy-scel'-lo 

Phys'-co-a 

Phys'-coa 

Phy»'-co9 

PIivb'-cus 

Phy-tal'-i-d** 

Phyf-a-lui 

Pby-ton 

Phyx'-t-um  (**) 

PI'-fl,  or  Pi-a'-li'-a 

Pi'-a-*us 

Pi-ce'-ni 

Pi  cen'-Ti-a 

Pi'-cen-ti"-nl 

Pi-ce'-num 

Pi'-cro 

Pic'-t*.  or  Pic'-ti  (d) 

Fic-ta'-vi.or  Picf -o-ne» 

Pic-ta'-vi-um 

Pic'-tor 

Pi'-cus 

Pi-do'-rua 

Pid'^y-Ua 

Pi'-e-lu» 

Pi'-e-r* 

Pi-er'-i-a 

PierM-dc* 

Pi'^-ris 

Pf-e-rua 

Pi'-«-tat 

Pi'-RW 

Pi'-iw-hi"-rotti 

Pi'-late 

Pil'-daah 

Pil'-e-th<» 

Pil'-tai « 

Pi-lutn'-nus 

Pim'-pla 

Pim-ple'-rt 

Pira-ple'-i-dft 

Pim-pra'-na 

Pin'-/i-re 

Pi-n.-i'-ri-ut 

Pln'-da-nw(<f) 

Pin'-da-sus 

Piu'-de-ni*"-«ii 

Pia'dus 

Pin'-na 

Pi'-non 

Pln'-thi-M 

Pi-o'-ni-a 

Pi'-ra 

Pi-m'-us.  or 


Pi  w'-e-us 
Pi'-rnn 

P.r'-a-tho-ito(V) 
Pir-n'-thon 
Pi-rn'-nc 
Pi  rith'-o-us 
Pi'-rus 
Pi'-»rt 

Pi'-MB 

Pi-»»'-us 

Pi-san'-der 

Pi*a'-t«,  or  Pi-aaV-i 

Pi  sau'-rua 

Pi-ae'-uor 

Pi'-se-tia* 

Pis'-gaA 

Pis'ias 

WtnUU-o* 

Pi-aid'- i-ce 

Pi'-*is 

Pi«'-is-trat//-i-d»  (a) 

Pia'-is-trat"-i-d«  (a) 

Pi  sis'-trn-tu*  (a) 

Pi'so 

Pi'-SOIl 

Pi-so'-nls 

Pi»'-paA  (a) 

Pin'-si-ru* 

Pin'-tor 

Pi'-su* 

Pi  *uth'-n«  (a) 

Pit'-n-ne 

P.lh'-e-cu"-»a 

Pith'-cus 

Pi'-tho 

Hth/-o-la"-u» 

PMIio'-le-on 

Pi'-thon 

Pi' thy. 

Pit'-ta-cus 

Pil'the-a  (/) 

Pif  -the-cus  (/) 

Pit-the'-U  (/) 

Pit'-the-us  f/) 

Pil'-u-a^-ni-ua 

Pit'-u-la"-nt 

Pit'-y-»"-a 

Pif  ,y.n»"-«u8 

Pit'-.v-o-ne/'-aai 

Pit'-y-u"-»a 

Pld-cen'-Ti-a 

Plac'iKia'-i  a"-nu»  7  * 

PUz-cid'-i-a 

Plo-cid'-/-us 

Plrt-na'-i«i-rt  (6) 

Plan-ni'-na 

Plan'-cua 

Plrt-Up'-a 

Pla -t»'-» 

Pla-ta'-ni'-ut 

Pla'-to  (i) 

Plau'-Ti-a 

Plau'-Ti-us 

Plau'-Ti-a"-nu» 

Plnu-til'-la 

Pl;iu'-tu« 

PW-in-dex  »  (d) 

Ple'-io-no  * 

Plem-myr'-^-una 

Plem'-ne-os 

iieu-ra'-tua 

Plrtu'-ron 

Plexau'-re 

Plex-ip'-pus 

Plin'  i-u» 

PHn-thi'no 

Plin  tar'  chut 

Plin'-tli'i-nus 

Plis'-thc  n«i 


Plb  ti'-nu» 
Plis  to'-a-nax 
Pli*-to'-nax 
Plis'-to-ni"-c« 
Plo'im 
Plo-ti'-na 
PU/-U'-uop"-o-li8 
Plu  ti'-nus 

Pio'  TIU8 

Phi-tar'-chus 

Plu'-Ti-a 

Plu  -to  (rf) 

Plu-to'-ut-um 

Piu'-tus 

Plu'-vi  us 

Plyn-te'-n'-a 

Pui^Vns  7  i 

Pob-lic'-i-U8 

Pocli'-e-reth 

Pod'-0'lir"-»  us 

Po-dar'-ce 

Po-dar/-c«# 

Po-da'-r«» 

Po^dar'-ge 

Po-d.ir'-gua 

Pa>'-a« 

Pcc'-ct  le 

Paj'-ni 

Pce'-on 

VcB-r/-ni-a 

Pco'-us 

Po'-gou 

Po'-Uj 

Pol'-e-mo 

Pol'-e-tno-cra"-Ti-a 

Pol'-e-mon 

Po^le'-nor 

Po'-h-o* 

IV-li-or  ce"-tes 

Po-lis*-ma  (a) 

Po-rn'-tra-tus 

Po  li'-tw 

Pol'-f'-to'/-ri-um 

PoMen'-ri-a 

Pol-liu'-e-a 

Po»'-l«-o 

Pol' Hi 

Pol'-li-u.  Fe'Mix 

Pol-lu'-Ti-a 

Pol'-lux 

Po-WY-nt a 

Po'-lug 

Po  llls'-Crt 

P«»l'-y-aB"-nu8 
Pol'-y-nu* 
Por-v-ar"-chuf 
Po  lyh'-i-daa 
Po-lyb'-f-u»,  or 

Pol'-y-bus 
Pol'-y-bce"-a 

Pol'-^-lKB"-tC« 

Pol'-y-bo"-t« 

Pol'-y-ca"-on 

Pol'-yc:ir"p\i8 

Pol'  y-ras"-te 

Po-lych'-a-re* 

Pol' -y  cle"-« 

Pol'y-cle* 

Pol'-ycle"-tus 

Po-lyc'-ra-t** 

Pol'-y  cre"-ta,  or 

Por-y-crl"-ta 
Po-lyc-ri-tU8 
Po-ljrc'-tor 
Por#y-d«"-inon 
Po-lyoY-a  mas 
Por*-y  dara"-na 
Pol'-y  d»«c"-»M 
Pol'-y-deu  co''-rt 


Pol'-.v-do"-ra 

Porjy-do"-rn» 

Pol'-y-a>-mon"-i-d«» 

Por-i/-gi"-ton 

Po-h/r-us  7 

Pol'-yg-no"-tu8 

Por-y-hym"-nt-a,  or 

Po  lym'-m'-a 
P<)  lyjf'-o-nus 
Pol'-y-id"-i-U8 
Pol'-y-la"-U8 
IVIym'-e-nc* 
Pol'-y-me"-de 
Po-lym'H'-don 
Pol'-y -me"-la 
Pol'-ym-ne«"-t#f 
Pol'-ym-ne8"-tor 
Por-y-ni"-ce* 
Po-lyn'-o-e 
Pol'-y-pe"-mon 
Pol'-y-per"-chon 
Pol'-y  phe"-mut 
Pol'-y-  phon"-t« 
Pol'-y-phron 
Pol'-y  po3"-Ui 
Po-lysr-tro-tua 
Por-y-tech"-nua 
Por-y-ti-me"-tu» 
Po-lyt'-i'-on  • 
Po-lyt'-ro-pu* 
Po-lyx'-e-nrt 
Pol'-yx-«n"-i-daa 
Po-lyx'-e-nua 
Po-lyx'-o 
Pol'-ynj"-lu» 
Pnm'-ax»"-thres 
Po-me'-n-a 
Po-me'-Ti-< 
Pom'-e-ti^-na 
Po-mo'-na 
Pom-pe'-t'-a  * 
Pom-po'-i-a"-nui  • 
Pom-pe'-t-i,  or 

Pom-pe'-i-um  * 
Pom-pe  -i'-op"-o-lU  * 
Pora-pe'-t-ua  * 
Pom-pil'-f-a 
Pom-pi  l'-t-ut 
Pom-pi '-lus^ 
Pom-pis'-cut 
Pom-jio'-ni-a 
Pom-po'-ni-ut 
Pom-po'-st-a"-nu»  (*) 
Pompti'-ne 
Pomp'-ti-nu« 
P»im'-pu8 
Pod'-ti-o 

Pon'-ti-cum  ma"-re 
Pon'-ti-cu8 
Pon-tid'-i-us 
Poo-ti'-na 
Pon-ti'-nut 
Pon'-Ti-us 
Pon'-tus 
Po-pil'-t-M 
Po-pU'-t-us 
Pop-iic'-o-la 
Pop-pw'-a 
Pop-pce'-us 
Pop'-u-lo"-n»-a 
Por'-a-tha 
Por'ci-a 
Por'-oi-m 
Po-red'-o-rax 
Po-i  i'-na 
Por'-o-se-le"-ue 
P»r-phyr/-»-on 
Por-pliyr'-<-U8 
PW-n-ma 


t,  t,  4, »,  8, 7.  «t  «M  Obt.  1,  S,  9,  Ac.  pnriotu  to  tht  K«y. 

(a)  Lcttar  •  in   loroe  tttaatloii*  to  liable  to  bt  sounded  i: 

mrr.  151. 
(I)  It  it  qmmI  to  vocalize  the  i;  or  if  »t  tnke  the  corrupted 

touod,  to  make  it  the  iiuteed  of  she. 
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{t)  This  ia  an  En^lith  fetmetive. 
(rf)  Kre  hIio,  or  word*  relatrd  to  it,  \n  the  Dictionarjr. 
(<t~)  Pbjrsliun  ia  cqulvalrat  to  Phlok'-ei-inD. 
(  f)  The  tin  the  tint  «j  II  able  U  generally  abeorbed  by  the  a 
of  the  (n  in  the  second :  tee  Prin.  H3. 


PR 


PU 


PY 


RA 


RH 


A,  a,  or  ah=*6 : 

i  or  y*e  :  *#o*etx : 

ch=>k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c— she :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Por-sen'-nff,  or 

Pro'-^y-on 

Pub-lic'ia 

P\th'-o-ui"-ce 

Ram'-net 

Por'-se-na 

Prod'-t-cus 

Pub-HcJVus 

Pyth'-o-nis"-ao 

Ra'-moth 

IVmt'-twi 

Pro-ar'-na 

Pub-IJc'-o-la 

Pyi'-n/i 

Ra'-moth  Gd'-e^ad 

Pot'-ti-us 

Pio^-ti-det 

Pub'-li-us 

Pylrta'-lus 

Ran'-da 

Port'-mos 

PrceMns 

Pu'-dens 

Ra'-pha 

Por/-tum-na"-W-« 

Prog '-no 

Pro-la'-us 

Prom'-a-chus 

Pu'-hites(c) 

Q 

Quadvr'-aa 
Qua'-di 
Qua-dra'-tus 
Quad'-ti- front,  or 

Quad'-ri  ccps 
Qua»s-to'-ra  (d) 
Qua'-ri 
Qua'-ri-as 
Quer'-cens 
Qui-e'-tus 
Quinc'-lH*"  nns  8 
Quinc4il'-^ 
Quiuc-tU/-i-a"-nus 
Quinc'-Ti-us 
Qiiiu/-d«-oem"-Tt  ri 
Quin-qua'-tn-a 
Quin'-quen-na^-lec 
Quin-quev'-t-ri 
Quin-tir-t'-*"-nu« 
Quin-Ul'-i'-a* 
Quin-til'4d 
Quin-tU'lus. 
Quiu'-Ti-us 
Quin'-tus 
Quir--i-na"  l«i 
Quir/ t-na"-lia 
Qoi-ri'-mis 
Qut-ri'-tst 

Ra'-pha-el  (A) 

Por-tum'-nus 
Po'-rus 

Pal 
Pul-cherM-a 

Ra'plwiA 

Raph'-a-im 

Ra-phoo 

Po-si'dst 

Pro-ma  th'-tnd  as 

Pu'-ni-cam  bel'Mum 

Poa'-*-d«"-uin 

Pro-ma'-thi-on 

Pu'nites(c) 

Ra'-pha 

PosM-del"-oo  • 

Prom'-e-don 

Pu'-iion 

Ra'po 

Po-ai'-don 
Po»'-i-do"-nt'-« 

Prom'-e-na/'-tf 
Pro-meMhe-t 

Pu'-pt-us 

Pu'-mV-nus 

Pup-pr-ua 

Ra-scip'-o-lia 
Raa'-aia 

Pot'-i-do"-ni-us 

Pro-me'-the-os,  Pro- 

Rath'-u-rons 

Po'-si-o  ■ 

me'-this,  and  Prom- 

Pur,  ox  Pu'-rfm 

K  an-ra'-ci 

Pott-hu'-mt-a 

t'-thi-des  (rf) 

Put 

Rau  ri'ci 

Post-hu'-mt-us 

Prom'-e-thus 

Pu-te'-o-H 

Ro-ven'iM 

Post-ver'-Ui 

Prom'-u-lus 

Pu'-tf-el 

Ra'-vo-ki 

Pos-tu'-ms-ua 
Po-tam'-t'-d« 

Pro-nap'-t-dw 
Pro'-nax 

Py'-a-nep"-$i-o 
Pyd'-na 

Ra'-sis 

Pot'-a-moa 
Po-thi'-nus    . 

Pron'-o-o 
Pron'-o-mus 

Pytf&to? 

Re-«'-te 
Re-ba 

PoMhoa 

Proo'-o-us 

Pyg-ms»'-i  (d) 

RebecT-ea 

Pot'-t-d»"-a 
Po-ti'-na 

Pron'  u-ba 
Pro-per/-Ti-aa 

Pyg-ma'-U-ou 
Pyf'-a^«i 

Reb'4-lua 
Re'ehab 

PotM-phar 
Po-tlph'e-m 

Pro-pce'-pi-de* 
Pro-pon'-tii 

P/lai 
Py-las'-men-ei 

RV-chaWtes  (c) 
RV^hnA 

Po-liT'i-ua 

Prop'-ir-le"-a 
Pros-chyt'-tt-us* 
Pro-ser'-pt-na  (/) 

Py-lag'^-rai 

Re-dic'u-lua 

Pot'-m-e» 

Py-laip-o-ras 

Rsffo-nes 

Prac'-Ti-nm 

pC-la?-ou 

Re'-«l-ar-«A« 

Prw'-oi-rt 

Proa*-o-pi"-tb  (a) 

Pv-lar-tM 

Re'-eW"^. 

Pravnea'-te 
Prn'-sos 

Pro-sym'-ua 
Pro-tag'-o-ras 

Py-lar'-ge 
Py'-laa 

Rec-sai'-aa  • 
Ra'-g*m 

Pwo'-aU 

Pra'-torfrf) 

Prss-to'-ri-ua 

Prot'-fl  gor"-<-d« 
Pro'-te-iCo-luai"-na} 

Py-le'-uo 
PyKo-ua 

Ra-gem'-me^ledi 
Re-gil'-ba 

Pro-tes'-i-la''-ui 

P>r-leH)n 

R. 

Re-gir-H-a,**-nas 

PraMu'-Ti-um 

Pro'-te-u»  (rf) 
Pro'-tho-e"-nor 

Py'-lo 

Ra-giT-laa 

Prat'-inat 

Py'-loa 

Ra'-o-moA 

Re'-gon 

Prax-ag'-o-ras 

•W-the  us 

Py'-lus 

Ra'-a-mr-oA 

Reir-ti-las 

Prax'-i-a»  (e) 

Proth'-o-us 

Py'-M 

Ra-am'-sec 

Re'-babT^A 

Prax-id'-a  nine 

Pit/to 

Py-rac'-mon 

Rab'-hoA 

Re'-hob 

Prax-idM-ce 

Pro-to/e-ne"-a  1 

Py-rac*-mo» 

Rab'-bath 

RcTho-lx/'-aai 

Prax'-i-lo 

Pro-tq/e-niw  7 

Py-ra9cb'-m## 

Rab'bat 

Re-ho'-both 

Prax-iph'-«-ne» 

Pro-toj/«-nr*-a  1 

Pyr'-a-mus 

Rab'-bi 

Rc'hu 

Prax'-fs  (d) 

Pro-tom'-e-dr*y-a 

PyT'-e-naj'M 

Rab'-bith 

Re'-hom 

Prux-it'-e-l** 

Pro-tom'-e-du"-sa 

Pyr'-e-nay-us 

Rab-bo'-ni 

R^-i 

Prax-ith'-tf-fl 

Prox'-e-nus 

Py  -rsT-ne 

Ro-bir'-t'-us 

Re'-kesa 

Pre-u'-ge-net 
Prf?x-a*>-p** 

Pru-den'-Ti-tti 

Pyr-gi 

Rab'-mag 

Rera'-a-U"-aA 

**rum'-m-d«* 

Pyr*-gi-oii 

Rab'-aa-cec 

Re'molh 

Pri-am'-t-dM 

*W-aa 

Pyr'-go 

Rab'-sa-rif 

Re' mi 

Pri'-A-mua 

Pm-an'-os 

Pyr-gof-e-lM 

Rab'-sha-keh(f) 

Rrm'-mon 

Pri-a'-pu.(d) 

Pru'-ai-aa 

Pyf-gus 

Ra'-ca,  or  Ra'-cba 

Rem'-mon  Mcth~-o-ar 

PriV-Se 

Prym'-no 

Py-rtf-pe 

Ra'-cab 

Rem'-phan 

Pri'-ma 

{W-rt-nei  (<0 

Py'  ro 

Ra'-cal 

Rem'-phia 

Pri'-on 

Pryt'-a-ne"-um  (d) 
Pryt/-o-nei"-oa  • 

Pyf-o-U 

Ra'^hab 

Rem'-u-lus 

Pris-cil'-la 

Py-ro'-ni-a 

Ra'-CHel  • 

Re-mu'-ri-a 

PrU'-cus 

Pryt'-ani» 

Pyr'-rba 

Ra-cif-ia 

Rc'-mus 

Pru'tU 

Paatn'-ii-tbe  * 

Pyr'rhf-aa 

Rad'-da-i 

Re'-phaf  t  (A) 

Pri-ver'-nus 

Psam'-a-thoa  8 

Pyr'-rht-ca 

Ra»-sa'-eet 

Re'-pluiA 
Reph'a-r-oA 

Pri-ver'-num 

Psam/-me-ni"-tu»  ■ 

Pyr*-rhi-cus 

Ra'-f  au  « 

Ph/Imi 

Ptam-rnvt'-i-chus  8 

Pyr/-rht-d» 

Ra'g« 

Reph'-a-im 

PK/bua 

Psam'-mis  • 

Pyr'-rho  (d) 

Rag'-u-a 

Reph'-a-iroa  (e) 

Pro'-cjia 

P»a'-phia  • 

Pyr'-rhus 

R«-gu'-«l 

JELeph'-Wim 

Proch'-o-rus 

Psa'-pho  » 

Pys'-to 

Ra'-bab 

Proch'-y-to 
Pro-cil'-i-us 

Pae'-cas  » 

Py-thag'-o-ras(d) 

Ra'-ham 

Re'-sheth 

Pao^phis  • 

Pyth'-«-Ta"-tus 

Ra'-kem 

Re'-sus 

Pro-cU'la 

P»y'-che«Cd) 
Psf-chnu* 

Pyth'-«-as 

Rak'-kath 

Rw'-u 

Pnxil'lus 

P/thrt 

Rak'-kon 

Rru'-brn 

Pro-cle'-a 

Psyl'-li" 

Pyth'-e-us 

Ram 

Re'-o-dig#'-Di 

Pro'-clw 

Pte'-le-um  • 

Pyth'-f-a(d) 

R*'  ma.  or  Ra'-moA 

Re-u'-el 

Proc'-ne 

Pter'-e-U/'-us8 

Pyth'W 

Ra'-malh 

Reu'-DMA 

Pro-cli'-ds3 

Pte'-rva" 

Pyth'-i-ou 

Ra'-malh-a"-im 

Re-K-ph 

Prt/-con  nc"-tns 

Ptol'-e-der^-ma  • 

P\th'-i-us 

Ram'-a-them 

Re-xi'-a 

Pro-co'-pi-us 

Ptor*-e-mes"-um  • 

Py'tho 

Ra'-mathite  (c) 

Re' tin 

Pro'-cris 

Ptt>r-e-ras3"-us  a 

Py-thoch'wirii 

Ra'-math  Le"-hl 

Re'-sou 

Pro-crusMe* 

Ptol'-«-ina"-U  • 

Pyth'-o-clst 

Ra'-math  Mi«"-prh(^) 

Rha'-ci-a 

IW-u-la 

Ptol'-jr-chus  • 

Pyth'-o-do"-nis 

Ra-mc'-sft 

Rha'-ci-ua 

Proc,-u-le"-f-Ui» 

Pto'-cus8 

Pyth'-o-la"-us 

Ra-mi'oA 

Rba-co'-ti» 

Proc'u-lua 

Pu'-a,  or  Pu'-nA 

Py'-thon 

Ra-mK-Mi 

R  had'-a-man"  thus 

t,  8, 4,  ft,  0,  7, 0,  *c*  Ota.  J,  1,  s,  flee.,  prcTMoa  to  tha  Kty. 
(«)  Utter  •  m  wnmtitiMiion*  to  liable  to  bo  aouiHtod  t :  we  Pr.151. 
(b)  It  to  aaoal  to  vocal  >xe  that;  or  if  m  uk«  tho  corrapted  aound, 

to  make  H  alio  imtoad  of  tho. 
(-•  This  to  an  En«U»h  formatlT*. 
(/)  So*  atoo,  or  word,  related  to  U,  In  tba  Dkttonarj. 
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(#)  Pnalai  to  cqaivalett  to  rrack'-vi-a*. 

(/)  The  •  to  generally  realised  :  at  an  Rnfltoh  weed  It  to 

to  PiW-er-plna. 
(g)  The  lettett  eh  are  tounded  m  alphabetk  a. 
(*)  The  last  two  tjUakJea  are  liable  to  Mead,  and  I 

heard  at  If  written  Ba'-pbel,  Fe'-pbel. 


RO 


SA 


SA 


SA 


SC 


A,  a,  or  ah=& : 

t*  or  y=*k  :  es=*ktz  : 

ch=k :  «i,  si,  Tr,  &c=she :   (")  the  principal  accent. 

Rhad/-a-mis"-tus 

Ro'-ina(d') 
Ro-mam'-tiV-zex 

Sa-bi'-nl 

Sa-lo'-rae 

So-ruK-aa  • 

Rha'-di-us 

Sa-blir*-t-a/f-nas 

Sa'-loa 

So-ram'-a-el 4 

Rha'-te-um 

Ro-ma'-ni  (d) 

Sa-W-ntu  Au"-1uj 

SaW-na,  or  Sa-lo'-nso 

Sar/-o-mcl 

Rhas'tL.orRss'-ti 

Ro-ma'-nus 

Sa'-bit 

Sal/-o-ni//-iui 

Sa-ran'-g«f 

Rha'-Tio 

Ro-mil'-t-aa 

Sab'-ra-es 

Sar-o-ni"nu» 

Sar/-a-pa"-nL 

Rhamnen'-aes 

Rom'-u-la 

So  bri'-na 

Sa-lo'-ni-og 

Sa'-raph 

Rham'-oet 

Ro-mu'-lt-ds* 

SabMaA 

Sal'-pU 

Sar'-o-pua 

Rham'-M-m"-tua 

Rom'-u-lus 

Sal/-ta-cha 

Sa'-lu 

Sar'-o-ao 

Rham'-nus 

Ro'-mus 

Sab'-n-ra 

Sa'-lum 

Sa  rat/-pa-das 
Sar-ch©a'-o-nu« 

Rba'-uU 

Roe'-ci-us 

SaV-a  ra"-nu§ 

Sal'-Ti-a"-nu* 

Rha'-roe 

Roah 

Sab'-nx-ta 

Sal-vid'-iV-nut 

Sar'-daa-o-pa^-lut 

Rhat  cu'-po-ri* 

Ro-sii'-la-nua 

Sa'-but 

Sal'-Ti-us 

Sar'-di 

RW-a 

Ro'-si-us  (b) 

Sac'-a-das 

Sam'-a  el  4 

Sar'-fUt 

R  he'-bas,  or  Rha'-bna 

Roxa'-no 

Sa'-cai 

So  mai'-as  8 

Sar'-de-ns 

Rhed'-o-tie* 

Rox'-o-la"-ni 

Sn'-car 

So-ma'-ri-o  (/) 

Sar-din'-i'-o 

Rhe'-gi'-um 

Ru-bel'-li-us 

Sa'-«or 

Samar'-i-tau*  (c)  (rf) 

Sar'-db,  or  Sar'-oVt 

Rhe-gus'-ci 

Ru'-bi 

Sach'-o  lr-tcf 

Sam'-o-tus 

Sar'-diiei  (c) 

Rhe'-mi 

Ru/bi-con 

So-cra'-ni 

Sam-bu'-los 

Sar'-dt-u* 

Rbe'-ne 

Ru'-b»V-nui  Lap/pa 

Sa-cra'-tor 

Sa'-me,  or  Sa'-mo* 

Sar'-dine  (c) 

Rhe'-nl 

Ru-bi'-go 

Sa-cra'-li-vir 

Sa-mei'-ua  • 

Sar-don'-«-cus  (d) 
Sar'-do-nyx  («*} 
Sa'-re-o 

RbV-nus 

Ra'-bra  wi"o 

Sacr*-o-l« 

Sam'-gar  No"-bo 

Rhe-o-mi'-tr#s 

Ru'-br»-ns 

Sad'-a  mi"-aa 

Sa'-mi 

Rhe'sa 

Ru'-by  (c) 

Sa'-dai  • 

Sa'-mi  a 

Sa-rap'-ta 

Rlto'-tlla 

Ru'-dt-n 

Sa'-das 

Sa'-niu 

Sar'-gon 

Rhe-toaVnej  J 
Rhe'-tt-co 

Ru-di'-nu* 

Sad-de'-ut 

Sam'-laA 

Sar,-t-a«"-ter 

Ru'-te 

Sad'-duc 

Sam'-mua 

Sa'-rid 

Rhe-it'-ntu 

Ruf-fua 

Saif-dueae.  (c)  (d) 

Sam-ni'-ta) 

Sar-ma'-Ti-a 

Rtaex-e'-nor 

RuM'-lus 

Sa'-doc 

Samni'-Us 

Sar-meu'-tus 

Rhexlb'-ius 

Ruf/l'-nut 

Sa'-dua 

Sam'-nt-uro 

Sar'-ni-us 

RhUa'-nus 

Ru-rY-nus 

Sad'-y-a"-wi 

Sa-mo'-nt-um 

Sa'-mn 

Rhid'-n  go 
Rht-mor-a-cUs 

Ru'-fus 

Sag'-a-ua 

Sa'-mo* 

Sa-ron'-icua 

Ru'-gi-i 
Ru'-ha-maA 

Sag'-a-ris 

Sa-mo»'-a-to 

Sa-ro'-thi 

Rhi'-on 

Srt-git'-to 

Sam'-o-tb.ra"-ce,  or 

Sar-pe'doQ 

Rhr*-pho,  or  Rhi'-phe 
Rhi-ph»'-i 

Ru'-maA 

Sa-gua'-tutn,  or 

Sam'-o-tUra"-ci-o 

Sar'-ro 

Uu'-mtnu* 

Sa-guoMui 

Samp'-so-mei 
Sam  -sou 

Sar-raa'-tof 

Rhi-phe'-us 

Run-cK-no 

Sa'  ha-du'-tha- Jt"-gar 

Sar-se'-chin 

Rhi'-ura 

Ru-pil'-t-as 
Rus-ca 

Sa'-is 

Sam'-u-cl 

Sar'-al-na 

Rht/da 

Sa'-Ia 

Sar-mus 

Sarann'-da 

Rhod'-a-niis 

Rua'-cf-u»8 

Sal'-acon 

Sa'-no 

Sa'-ruch 

Rho'-do 

Rua-co'-nt-a 

Sa'-laA 

San'-a-baV'-8a-ra« 

Sa'-son 

Rho'-dt-o 

Ru-ael'-to 

Sal'a-me^-n«s 

Sau'-a-o* 

Sas'-sr-o 

Rhod'-o-cut 

Rm'-pt-na 

Sal'-«-miii"-i-a 

San'-o-sib 

Sa'-tan  (A) 

Rhod'-o-gy"-ue,  or 

Rue'-lt-cue 

Sal'-a-mis 

San-bal'-lat 

Sa-tai'-pcj 

Rhod'-o-gu"-ne 

Ru-tV-nt 

Sar-o-mi"-iMi 

Sau'-cho-ni'/-o  thon 

Sath,-ra-bax"-no« 

Rhod'-o-pe,  or 

Ruth(«) 
Ru'-tt-lo 

Sa-la'-pt-a,  or 

Sm-da'-co 

Sath'-ra-bou-ia"-n<rf 

Rhodo'-pii 

Sa-la'-pi-a> 

San-da'-lt-um 

Sa'-n-» 

Rho'-dus 

Rn'-it-los 

Htf-a-ra 

San'-da-nia 

Saf-«-bar-ia"-ntf« 

Rhce'-bus 

Ru-til'-t-us  Ro/'-fus 

Sa-la'-ri-a 

San'-da-nus 

Sa-tic'-u-la,  or 

Rhoe'-cus 

Ra'-tu-ba 

SaV-a-aad^-a-i  * 

San-di'-on 

Sa-tic'-u-lu* 

Rhae'-le-um 

Ku' tubus 

Sa-laa'-ci 

San'-dre-col"-tai 

Sa'-tlt 

Rhas'-tus 

Ru'-tu-li 

Sa-Ia'-thi-el 

San'-ga-la 

Sat'-r«-pe//-m 

Rlio-sa'-c*f 

Ru'-tupm 

Sal'-coA 

Saa-ga'-ri-ui,  or 

So-tri'-cum 

Rho'-sut 

Ru'-tu-pi"  nu* 

Sal'-chaA 

Sau'-ga-ris 

So-trop'-o-cet 

Rkox-a'-na,  or 

Sn  lei'-us  • 

Snn-guiti'-i'-us 
San'ha-drim  (d) 

Sat'-u-ro 

Rox-a'-na 

S. 

Sa'-lem  . 

Saf -u-rei"-um  8,  or 

Rhax-a'-ni 

Sale'-ni 

Sau'-ni 

Sat'-n-re"-um 

Rhu-te'-ni.  and 

Sa'-ba 

Sal'-en  ti"-ni 

San-nyr'-t-on 

Saf-n-rei"-us 

Rhu-thV-ni 

Sab'-a-chut,  or 

Sa  ler'-oum 

Sun  ian'-naA 

Saf -nr-na'Mi  a  (d) 

Rhyn'-do-cns 

Sab'-a-con 

Sul-ua'  ne-ui,  or 

San'-to-nw,  or 

Sa-tur'-m-a 

Rhya'thon 

Sa'bac-tha"-ni 

Sal-ga'-ne-a 
Sa'-lif 

San'-to-nas  (<f) 

Sal'-ur-ni"-niu 

Rhy'-p» 

Sa'-baj 

Sa'-on 

Sa-tur'-ni-ui 

Ri'-bai 8 

Srt-ba'-othCrf) 

Sa'-lim 

So-paV-i,  or  So-phm'-i 

Sfi-tut/-nus  (d) 

Rib'- In  A 

Sa'-bat 

Sal'i-na"-lor 

Saph 

Sa'phat 

8aph'-o-ti"-aa 

Sat'-u-rum 

Rim'-mon 

So-ba'-to 

Sa'-li-u» 

Sat'-y-rt  (d) 

Sat'-y-roa  (d) 

Sau  fei'-us  Tro"-gm  • 

Rim'-moa  Pa"-rez 

Sab'-a-tus 

Sal'-la-i« 

Rin'-iuiA 

Sa-ba'-u-us 

SalMu 

Saph'-ir 

Ri-ph«'-i 

Sab'-ban 

Sal'-lum 

ai'-pheth 

Saul 

Rr*phath 

Sab'-bas 

Sallu'-mu» 

Sa'-por 

Sau-rom'-a-tn 

Riphe'-ua 
Ris'-aoA 

Sab'-bath  (<0 

Sal  lui,-U-u»  > 

Sa-po'-r« 

Sau'-rui 

Sab'-ba-the"-us 

Sal'-ma,  or  Sal'-moA 

Sap-phi'-ro  (o) 

SaT'-e-ra 

Rith'-mffA 

Sab-be' us 

Sal'-macia 

Snp'-phire  (a) 
Sap'-pho(ir),  or 
Sa'-pho 

Sar'-o-ran 

RU'-paA 

Sabde'-ut 

Sar-mon 

Sa'-vt-aa 

RU-am'-a-ras 

Sab'-di 

Sal-mo'-ne 

Sa'-vo,  or  So-to'-iio 

R  o-bf-go^rRu  -b  i'-go 

Sa-be'-axu  fc) 

Sal-mo'-ne-us 

Saj/U-ne 

Sa -ro,  or  Sa'-rai 

Sa'-vua 

Rod'-e-ri"-cua 

Sa-bel'-lo 

Sal'mas 

Saz'-t-chtft 

Ro-geMim   ' 

Sa-bel'-li 

Saf-my-des^-fos 

Sar'-o-bi"-a» 

Sc«e'-o 

Roh'-goA 

Sa'-bl 

Sa'-lo 

So-rac'-o-ri 

Sca?'-vo 

Ro'-t-mtis 

So-bi'-na 

Sa'-lom 

Sar'-a-r-ffA 

Sc»'-vo-lfl 

I,  8, 4, 5, «,  7,  a,  w«  Obi.  1,9, 3,  Ac.,  prrrlom  to  ihe  Key. 
(m)  Letter  •  lnaomeiltualiont  b liable  to btieundcd  i :  teePr.151. 
(6)  It  to  a»o«l  to  TocaliM  the  a ;  or  If  ti  take  the  corrupted  soaod, 
to  make  H  the  instead  of  die. 

JThU  to  an  Kngltoh  formative. 
See  atoo,  or  word*  related  to  it,  fat  the  Dictionary. 
Thto  to  an  Eugliah  formatiTe,  and'tbe  m  to  •onnded  at  In  fkJL 
This  to  at  present  the  universal  proaanctaUon  of  the  word, 
thovgh  the  aathoTHks  girt  Sam'-a>ri"-a  «  having  been  like- 
wlMinose. 
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{g)  The  p  in  the  first  syllable  to  absorbed  bj  the  sound  of  ;•*  la 
the  second  ;  see  Prin.  143:  SappHin  to  an  English  formative; 
which  see  also  in  tbe  Dictionary. 

'(h)  The  original  quantity  of  tbe  first  syllable  Is  short,  and  the 
word  might  accordingly  be  pronounced  Ral'-an ;  but,  as  in  a 
thousand  other  instances,  (such as  Ca'-to,  Pla'-to,  Ac)  the  syl. 
In  bleat  ion  In  the  English  mode  of  sounding  the  word  leaves 
the  first  vowel  to  finish  the  syllable-  see  the  word  also  la  the 
Dictionary. 


SE 


SE 


SH 


SH 


SH 


Ay  «,  or  aA— <J  : 

•  or  y=rk  :  e«~£a : 

ch-=k  :  ci,  si,  n,  &c=-»he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Scai'-pi-um 

Se-bu'-ii-a"-nJ,  or 

Septf-a-rad 

ShalMam 

Sbe'-pham 

Sca-man'-der 

Se-gu'-ai-a"-ni  (b) 

Seph'-ar-Ta'Mm 
Se -phar-vitaa  (c) 
Se-pheMa 

Shal'-ma-i* 

Shevh'-a-tr-mk 

Sea-man'-drt-oj 

Sec'rt-citA 

Sbal'-man 

Sbe'-phi 

Scan-da'-ri-a 

Secb'^-ai"-a* 

Shar-m«-ua^-Mr 

Sbe-pbo 

Scan'-di-na"-W-a 

Se'-chu 

Sep-te'-ri-on 

Sha'-ma 

She-phaf-pbaa 

8can'-nV-iiua 

Sec-ia'-naa 

Sep-tim'-t-ua 

Sham'-a-rT-dk 

She'-roa 

Scan-til'-la 

Sed'-e-cT-aa 

Sep'-t»-mu-lef -u*  • 

Shammed 

8h«'-e-bi*'-da 

Seap-tes'-y-la 

Sed,-^-U"-ni,  or 

Septra 

Sba'-mer 

She'-raah 

ScAp'-TI-tl 
Scftp'Tt-lW 

Scap'-a-la 
Scax'-df-i 

Sed/-en-ta"-ni 

Seq'-ua-na 

Sham'-gar 
Sham'-buth 

She-re'-wr 

Se-du'-ni 

Seq'-ua-nl 

Sba'-ahack 

So-doZ-ai-i 

Sequin'-i-ua 

Sha'-mir 

She'-ahai« 

Se-ge*'-ta 

Se'-raA 

Sham'-mc 

She'-«ban 

Scar  phl'-a,  or 
Soar'-phe 

Se-ges'-Ut 

Ser'-a-f-aA 

Sham'-moA 

Sbeah-baxr-amr 

Se-gob'-ri-go 

Ser'-a-phim,  or 

Sham'-ma-i  * 

Shath 

Scau'-rnf 

Seg'-ni 

Ser'-o-phin  (d) 

Sham'-moth 

Sbe'-thar 

Sced'-a-tus 

Seg'-o-nax 

So-ra'-pt-o 

Sham-mn/-« 

Sbe/-tharBoa"Haa44 

Scel'-a-ra^-tu* 

Se-gon'-Ti-o,  or 

Se-ra'-pla  (A) 
Se'-red 

Sham-mo'-aA 

She'-va 

Scep'-ais 

Soep'-ii-iuj 

ScV-ra 

Se-gun'-n-a 

Sham/ihe-ca*f-i 

ShifaTbo-leth  (rf) 

Scg/-on-ti"-«<i 

Se'-r«t 

Sha'-pbam 

Shib'-maA 

Se-go'-vi-a 

Serbo'-nit 

Sha'pban 

Shi'-chron 

Sche'-caem  ■ 
Sche'-di-a 

Se'-gub 
Se'-Fr 

Se-re'-no 
S«-re'-ne-a/,'-nttfl 

Sha'-pbai 
Sha'-pher 

Shig-gaf-oo  « 
ShAn 

Sche'-dt-as 

SaM-rath 

Se-re'-nus 

Shar'  a-i  * 

Sht'-bor 

Sche'-rt-a 

Se-gun'-Ti-um 

Ser-ges'-tvu 

Shar/-ma-im 

Sbi'-hor  Lib"-»aUi 

Schaa'-De-u* 

Se'-t-ua  Stra"-bo  » 

Ser'-gMi 

Sha'-rar 

Sht-i'im 

Schoe'-nasior  Sche'-no 

Se-ja'-nua  JB"-l»-aa 

Ser'-gi-iw 

Sha-re'-car 

ShlK-hi 

Kci'-a-thU 

SaMrt 

Ser-gi'-o-loa 

Sha'-ron 

Shil'-him 

Sci'-a-thos 

Se'-U  Ham'-moA-le"- 

Se-ri'-phna 

Sha'-rou-ite  (c) 

ShiT-lem 

Sci'-droa 

koth 

Ser'-my-la 

Sha-ru#-h«o 

ShiK-lem4tea  (c) 
Shi'-loh,  or  8ha'4o 

Scil'-la* 

Sa'-l/iA  (d) 

Ser-ra'-nua 

Sha»h'-*i 

Sci'-nU 

SeMed 

Se'-ron 

Sha'-shak 

Shilo'^A 

Scin'-thi 

Sel'-e-mi"-aa 

Ser-to'-ri-u* 

Sha'-ul 

Sh^lo'-ni 

Scl-o^ne 

Se-tom'-nua 

Se'-rug 

Sha'-ul-ite«  (e) 

ShUo'-nitea  (e) 

Sct-pi'*a-d» 

8cip'4K) 

ScK-ra 

Se-le'-ne 

Ser-vaV-oa 

Sha-o'-nhfl 

Shil'-ahah 

Sel'-eu-ee"-iMi,  or 

Sei'-vi-a^-nut 

Sha'-reh  (j) 

Shim'-e-a! 

Se-lea'-cia 

ServiK-*^ 

Sha'-veth 

Shim'-e-oA 

Sci-ra'-dt-um 

Se-lea'-ci-a  (•) 

Ser  Tir^-a"-nu» 

She'-al 

Shim'-«-am 

■^I'-raa 

Se-leu'-ei-da* 

S^r-vilM-a* 

She-al'-ti-el » 

Sbim'-e-ath 

Sci'-ron 

Se-leu'-eia 

Ser'-vt-u*  TuT'-H-as 

She'-a-rr"-aA 

Shim' o-a^Htea  (0 
Sbim'-a-i 

Sci'-rua 

Se-leu'-ctw 

Sea'-a-ra 

She/-ar-ja"^hub 

ScoMua 

SeK-ge 

Se'-aif 

She'-ba,  or  Sba'-boA 

Shim'-e-on 

Scom'-braa 

Se-lim'-nua 

Se-KM'-tria 

She' bam 

Shim'-hl 

Sco'-paa 

Se-li'-nana,  or 

Ses'thel 

Sbeb'-o-nr-aA 

Shi'-mi 

Sco'-pi-um 

8e-l:'naa 

SetMt-ua* 

Sheb'-a-rim 

Shina'-itea  (c) 

Scorndls'-ci,  and 

Sel-la'-ti-a  (6) 

Set'-tot,  or  SW-tM 

She'-bat 

Shim'-«a« 

Scor-dit'-cas 

Sel-le'-ia 

Sc-su'-Ti-i 

She'-ber 

Shi'-moo 

Sco-tr*-nua 

8el'-U 

Set'-a-bU 

Sheb'-na 

Shim'-rath 

Sco-tnV-aa 

Se-lym'-brta 

Seth 

8J»eb'ur«l    . 

Shim'-ri 

Scribea  (c)  (d) 
Scri-trf-nt-a 

Sem 

Se'-thar 

Shim'-ritb 

Sem'-a-chi"-aA 

Se'-ther 

She'-cbem 

Sbim'-roo 

Scri-bo'-ni-a^-nus 

Sem'-a-i"-aA 

So'-thoa 

She'-chem-itet  (c) 
Shech'-HDoA 

Shim'-ron-itaa  (c) 

ScribcZ-niui 

Sem'-a-i"-as 

Se'-n-a 

Sbim'-roo  Me"-roa 

Scyr*-o-ce"-um 

Sem'-e-i 

Se-ve'-re 

Shed'-e-ur 

Shim'-thai« 

ScyMax 

Sem'-e-le 

Se-re'-ri-a"-nu» 

She'-ha-ri"-aA 

Shi'-nab 

Scyl'-la 

Se-inel'-le  ue 

Sc-Te*-ru» 

^be'-kel 

Sbr*-nar 

Scyl-laV-um 

Sem'-»  Ger-ma"-ni 

Seu'-th^* 

Sbo'-laA 

ShP-phi 
Sbiph'-mite  (e) 

8cyl'-lt-aa 

Sem'-i-gun"-tua 

Sex'-ti-a  » 

She'-lan-it«t(c) 
Shel'-e-roi"-<ri 

ScyF-lla 

Se-rnir'-a-mii 

Svx-til'-i-a 

Shiph'-ra 
Shiph'-ratb 

Scyl'lu* 

Se'-mU 

Sex-til'4-aa 

She'-leph 

8cy-lu'-rua 

Sem'-no-nw 

Sex'-U'-ua  * 

Shc'-leih 

Sbip'-tan 
Shi'tha 

Scyp'-pt-um 
ScjT-ra* 
Sc/rot 
ScyMh» 

Se-mo'-n« 

Sex'-tus 

Shel'-o-mi 

Seni'-o-tanc"  tiu 

Sha^l-aV-bin 

Shel'-o-njlth 

Shi'-.hak 

Sem-pro'-uia 

Sha-al'-blm 

Shel'-o-moth 

Shlf -ra-l « 

Sem-pro'-nt'-ua 

Sha-aK-bo-niU  (c) 

She-lu'-mi-el 

Sbit'-toA 

Scy'-thes,  or  ScyMha 

Se-mu'-rf-mn 

Sha'-nph 

Shen 

Shit"  tim  waod* 

Scylh'4-a 

Se'na 

Sha'-«-ra"-im 

She*  ma 

Shi'-ia 

Scyth'-i-ana  (c)  (d) 

Scyth'-t-d«s 

8cy-thr*-nua 

Scy'-thon 

Scy-thop'-o-lls 

Scvth'-o-pol"-t-tana  (c) 

Sen'-a-aA 

Shar'-o-im 

Shem'-a-aA 

Slw'-a 

Sc-nach'-e-rib  (f) 
Se-na'-trjs 

Sha-asb'-gaa 
Shab-beth'-a4  4 

Shein/-a-i"-aA 
Shem'-a-rf^A 

8hV^A 
SlMT-ab 

Scn'-na,  or  Se'-na 

Shacb/-i-a 

Shem'-e-b«r 

Sho'-bach 

Sen'-e-ca 

Shad'-da-i* 

She'-roer 

Sho'-ba-i « 

Se'-neh  (y) 
Se'-nir 

Sha'-drach 
Sha'-oe  7 

She-tni'-da 
Sbem'-i-nith 

Sbo'-bal 
Slio'-bek 

8e-baa'-Ui 

Scn'-o-fi6t 

Sha-hax'^-math 

Sba-mir'-a-BOth 

Sho'-bi 

So-ba*'.  U-a 

Sen'-ts-ua 

Shal'-le^heth 

She-ma'-el 

Sho'-cho 

Se'-bat 

Sen'-uaA 

Sha'-lem 

Shen 

3bo'-cboh 

8eb'-en-ny"-lus 
Se-be'-tua 

se-o'-rim 

Sha'-Um 

She-na'-zar 

S'  oMiam 

Se'-phar 

Shar-t-aha  8 

Shc^-nlr 

Sho'-mer 

t,  3,  4, 4,  0,  7,  8,  im  Ob«.  I,  t ,  8,  Ac,  pravloat  to  the  K«y. 

(o)    L«uer  a  In  Mine  tltuailoa*  U  liable  to  be  mnadti  s  : 

aee  Pr.  151. 
(b)  It  U  uaual  to  Tooallxe  the  i ;  or  if  at  take  the  corrupted  aovnd, 

to  make  U  ihe  toM«ad  of  abe. 
CO  Tbia  la  aa  Kngltah  Cprmatlte. 
(J)  leeal»o«orword»ieUtedtoH,lntlieDtetioaarv, 
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(♦)  Oiberviac  Sel'-ea-ci*-*.,  but  tbla,  though  aerbaaa  the  aaear 
claaaieal  pronunciation,  la  ten  frequently  oaad.  m 

(f)  Thla  U  the  ahnoat  ontTenel  ptominotatJeaefibe  •ewa,  thevak  f 
the  authoriUw  are  in  fhvoor  of  8en'-«-olM^-mk  * 

(f)  The  lettera  eh  are  aoonded  aaalphabetie  a.         ^^       ^^    . 

(I)  Tbla  la  the  claeafcal  aceeataertwi,  ftt  M«Ma  eatte  at  BejtA  / 
o-nia.  * 
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SM 


SP 


ST 


8Y 


A,  a,  or  aA=»d : 

t  or  y**e :  e**=etz : 

ch=k :  «i,  si,  ti, 

&c— she :  (f)  the  principal  accent. 

StuZ-phach 

Sil'-la 

Smi'-lax 

Spar'-Ti-a"-t8B 

Stral'-o-ni"-cu« 

Sho'-phan 
Sho-snan'-nim 

Sil'-o-a 

Nmi'-lis 

Spar'-Ti-a/'-nua 

Stron'-gy-le 
Strophy-od«# 
Stro  plit-us 
Stru-thoph' a-gi 

Sil'-o-aa 

Smin-dvr'-fdet 
Smin'-the-us  (•) 

Sptf'-chi'-a 

Sho-ehttn'-nim 

SU'-o-aA,  or 

Speu'-di-ua 

E"-duth 

SU'-o-am 

Sniyi'-na 

Spen'-don 

Shu'-a 

SiK-o-o 

So 

Sper-chi'-U8 

Stnr*-tho8 

Shu'-oA 

Sil'-phi-um 

So-a'-na 

Sper'-ma-topb/'-«^i 

Stry'-ma 

Shu'-a! 

Sil-va'-nua  (d) 

So-an'-drt 

Spea-sip'-paa  • 

Strym'-no 

Shu'ba-«1« 

SP-mal-cu"-* 

So-a'ne* 

Sphac-te'-ii-as 

Stry'-mon 

Shu'  ham 

Sim  brW-t-ua,  or 

So'-choA 

Sphe'-nu 

Stym-pha'-li-a*  or 
Stym-pha'-lia 

Shu'-ham-ites  (c) 

Sim-bruT'-i-ui 

So'-coA 

Sphinx  (d) 

Sha'-hitea  (c) 
Shu'-lam-ite  (c) 

Sim'-e-on 

Soc'-ra-te*  (d) 

Sphi'-o 

Stym-pha'-lua 

Sim'-e-on-itea  (c) 

So'di 

Spho'-dri-aa 

Styg'-ne 

Shu'-niath-itos  (c) 

Si-rne'-thua,  or 

Sod'-om 

•Sphra-gid'-i-um 

Sly'-ra 

Shu'-nam-ite  (c) 

Sy-me'-thus 

Sod'-oni-ites  («) 

Spicil'lua 

Sty'-roa 

Shu'-nem 

Sim'-i-lee 

Sod'-o-ma 

Spin'-tha-ru8 

Styx(d) 

Shu'-ni 

Sim'-t-lia 

Sce'-mi'-aa 

Spin'-ther 

Sua-de'-U  (h) 

Shn'-nites  (c) 

Sira'-mt-aa 

Sog'-di-a"-na 

Spitam'-e-n«f 

Su'-ah 

Shu'-pham 

Si'-mo 

Sog'-di-o/'-nus 

Spi-thob'-a-Ui 

Su'-ar-do"-n#i 

Sho'-pham-lto  (c) 
Shup-ptm 

Si'-mo-is 

Sol'-o-e.or  So'-li 

Spith'-H-da^ttff 

Su'-ba 

Sim'  o-ia"i-ua  (6) 

so-ioy-is 

Spo-le'-Ti-um 

Sir'-ba-i  * 

ShuT 

Si'-mon 

Sol'-o-mon 

Spor'HwUt  (d) 
Spu-ri'-na 

Su-ba'-tn-i 

Shu'-tban 

Si-mon'-t-da? 

So'-lon 

Sub-lic'i-U8 

Shu'-ahan  E"-duth 

Sim-plic'i-ua 

So-lo'-ni-am 

Spu'-rt-us 

Sub'-o-ta 

Shuf-the-loA 

Sim'-ri 

So'-lua 

Sui-bo'-ri-U8 

Sub-ur'-ra 

Shu'-tho-litea  (c) 

Sim'-u-lua 

Sol'-y-ma,  and 

Sm'-bt-w 

Su-ca'-ath-ites  (c) 

Si'^i 

Si'-mus 

Sol'-y-mas 

SU'-chy* 

Suc'-coth 

St'-a-ka 

Sin 

Som'-nus  i 

Stac'-te 

Sno'-coth  BV'-notli 

Si'-ba 

Si*-nai« 

Sou'-chis 

Sto-ai'-ra 
SlaiP-y.ri".ta(d) 
Sta^i-us  » 

Su'-cro 

SiV-ba-chai* 

Sin'-di 

Son-ti'^-Uf 

Snd 

Sib'-bo-l«th 

Sin-geM 

Sop'-«-ter 
So  phaz 

Sn'-di-aa 

St-bi'-ni 

Sr*-nim 

St/l-le'-nus 

Sue^-aaCA) 

Sib'-maA 

Si'-nis 

So  pho'-ne 

Staph'-y-la8 
Sta-aanMer 

Suea'-so-n«i  (A) 

Sib'-ra-im 

Sin/-itea  (c) 

Soph'-e-reth 

Sue-tu'-m  us  (A) 

Si-bttj/-n-us 

Sin'-na-cet 

Soph'-o-clf« 

Sta'-se-aaa 

Sue'-viCA) 

St-byMo 

Sin'-no-cha 

Soph'-o-ni8"-ba  (a) 
So-phron 
So-phron'-i-ciw  (/) 

Sta-8ilr-«-U8 

Sae'-vt-aa  (A) 

Si'-ca 

Sin'-o-w 

Sta-til'44 

Saf-fls'-nua 

Si-camM>ri,  or 

Si'-non 

Sta-til'-f-u* 

Suf-fe'-n-ua,  or 

Sy-gam'-bri 

Si-no'-pe 

Soph  '-ro-nig"-«u» 

Staf-f-nas 

8u-f(B/-TI-U» 

Si-ca'-ni 

Si-no'-pe-ua 

So  phro'-nt-a 

Sto-ti'-ra                 *•* 

Su'-i-daa  (i) 

Si-ca'-ni-a 

Sin'-o-rix 

So  phros'-y-ne  (a) 

Sta'-n-ut 

Snil'-l-ns  (A) 

Si'-ce-lU 

Sin'-xi-i 

Sop'-o-lia 

Sta-aio'-ra'tM 

Snr*-o-ne«  (A) 
Sok'-ki-ima  (e) 

Si-cel'i-dtf* 

Sin'-u-e*"-aa 

Sta'-tor 

Si-cheV-aa 

Si'-on 

So-racM<u,  and 

SteMa'-Us 

Sttl'-chi 

Si'-chem 

Siph'-moth 

So-rac'-te 

Stel'-lw> 

Sul'-oi-na 

St-cir-t* 

Siph'-nos 

So-ra'-nus 

Ste'-na 

SoK-mo.or  Sul'-mo-na 

St-cin'-t-UB 

Si-pon'-turn,  Si'-pua 

S</-rek 

Sten'-o-boj"-a 

Sul-prr'i-a 

St-ci'-nas 

Sip'  pai  • 

So'-rex 

Ste-noc'ra-tei 

Sul-prr'i-u*,  or 

Sic'-o-roa 

Slp'-y-lum,  and 

Sip'-w-lus 
Sf-rach 

So-riT/i-a 

Sten'-tor(d) 

Sul-pic/i-us 

Sic'-u-U 

So'-8I-«  (6) 

Steph'-a-na 

Sum-ma'-nua 

Sic'-u-lttt 

So-8ib"-i-u8 

Steph'-a-naa 

Su'-ni-at 

Sic>©n7 

Si'-roA 

So«'-/-c1m 

Steph'-a-nu« 
Stephen  (jj) 

Sa'-nt-dM 

SieW'-ni-a  t 
Sid'-dim 

Si-re'-ne*  (J) 

So-sic'-ra-U« 

Su'-ni-um 

Sir'-t-on 

So-8io/e-n«7 

Slcr'-o-pe 

Sn'-o-vet'-au-Tir-i-a 

8i'-de 

SP-rii 

So'-8i-i  (6) 

Stei/-o-p«# 

Su'-pe-rum  ma^-re 

Si-de'-to 

SirM-us  (d) 

Sos'-t-lus  (a) 

Ste-fich'-o-ru8 

Sur 

Sid'-»  ci"-num 

Sir'-mi  um 

So-Bip'-a-ter 

So'-8i8 

Stej-tin'-i-U8 

Su'-ra  J£-myr-f-us 

Sr*-don 

Sl«-am'-a-i  (a)  « 

Ste^ag'-o-ras 

Su-re'-na 

Si-do'-nit 

Si-saro'-n«j 

So-tis'-tra-tut(a) 

SteS-i-cM'-a  (a) 

Sur-ren'  turn 

Sl-do'-nt-tia 

Sig'-a-pho 

So'-Bl-U8  (6) 

St«-»im'-bro-tua 

Su'-ruB 

Si'-ga 

Sia'-e-net 

Sos'-the-net 

Sth»»n'e-le 

Su'-m  (a) 

Si  g%'-ura,orSl-ge'-um 

Si-ten'-na 

Sot'-tra-tns 

Slhen'-e-lus 

Su'-sa-na  ^a) 

Si-gr*-o-noth 

Sis'-e-ra 

Sot'-a-d« 

Slhe'-nia 

Su'-8an-chit«8  (c) 

Sig'-ni-d 

Sii-t-gam'-bis.  or 

So'-ta-t  * 

Sthe'-no 

Su-san'-nnh  (a) 

Sig'-o-vet"-«u8 

Sia-y-gam'-bis 
SUin-nw 

So'-ter 

Sihen'-o-boD"-a 

Su'-al  (a) 

Su-tt-a -na  (a)orSu'-*i8 

8f-gy'-ni,  Sig'-u-n* 

So-te'-rHi 

Stil'-be,  or  Stil'-bi-a 

Si-gyn'-nae 

Si*'-o-coa"-tus 

So-tcr'-i-cua 

Slil'-icho 

Su-sa'-ri-on  (a) 

Sis'-y-phua 
Si-tal'-c** 

So'-thia 

Stil'-po 
Stim  -icon 

Su'-lri-um 

Si'-hon 

So'-ti'-on  » 

Sy-a8/-rua 

Si'-hor 

Siih/-m'-de* 

So'-Tl-U8 

Stiph'-t-laa 

Syb'-o-rU 

Si'-la.orSyMa 

Si'-thon 

So/-U8 

Stoba9'-u8 

Syb/-a-ri"-t«  (d) 

Si-la'-na  Ju"-1hx 

Si-tho'-m*  a 

Soz'o-men 

Stos'-<:ha-d«* 

Syb'-o-taa 

Si-la'-uos 

St-r'i-ua 

Sur/-o-roo"nw 

Sto'-i-ci  (d) 

Syc'-a-mine  (d) 

Sil'-a-ria 

Sit'-naA 

Spa'-co 

Stra'bo 

Sy-ce'-ne 

Si'-laa 

Sit'-o-ne* 

Spar'-ta 

Stm-tar'-cha* 

Sy'-char 

Si-le'-nua 

Si'-van 

Spur'-ta-cus 

Stra'-to,  or  Stra'-ton 

Sy-cin'-nui 

8U'-i  cen"-aef 

Sme'-nui 

Spar'-tm,  or  Spar'-ti 

Straf-o-cles 

Sy'-«-dra 

Sil'-«-ua  /-taV'-f-cna 

Smer'-dia 

Spar-ta'-ni  (d)  or 

Stral'-o-nf-ce 

SyeMus 

t,  8>  4,  ft,  6, 7. 8,  •«•  Ob«.  I,  f,  a,  Ac.,  prevloui  to  the  Key. 

(a)  Letter  » So  tome  aitaatioiu  is  liable  to  be  bounded  t :  tee  Pr.  191. 

(b)  It  it  usual  to  vocalise  the  •;  or  if  si  take  tbe  corrupted  eouad, 
to  make  k  ihe  iaetead  of»he. 


(e)  This  ie  an  English  fornaUve. 
fV)8ee    •  ' 


aleo,  or  words  related  to  it,  in  the  Dictionary. 
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(*)  Or  Smin'-theos  In  two  syllables,  and  eu  as  fl. 
if)  Applied  to  one  who  is  bj  nature  temperate. 
(g)  The  sound  of  ;»*  Is  Tocallzed  :  see  Prin.  103. 
(A)  The  «  lulls  Into  the  sound  of  a?,  and  so  reduces  the  word  by  one 
syllable  shorter  than  it  would  otherwise  be  :  see  Prm.  14ft. 
I,  (0  More  commonly  but  lees  correctly  Suf-dae,  ~ 


TA 


TA 


TE 


TE 


TH 


Ay  a,  or  ah=& : 

t  or  y=4 :  es—k* : 

ch— k :  ci,  bt,  n,  &c.=-she :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Sy-e'-ne,  (Scripture) 

Ta-haph'-a  dm 

Tar*-ian 

Te-les'-pbo-rus 

Te  trapT-o-lis 

Sy-e-ue  (in  Bgypt) 
Sy'-o-ne'-si-ua  (o) 

Ta-lutp'-e-nes 

Tat'-na-i  * 

Ter-e-stag^-oras 

Tet'-rareh  (rf) 

TV-hath 

Tar*-Ui-rus  (i) 

Te-lesMaa 

Tet'-rt<us 

Sy'-^n-i"-t«t 

Tah'-pentf 

I'ar-tes'-sus 

Te-)e»'UJ 

Teu'-cer 

Svjr'-a-ros 
SyV-A 

Tah'-re-a 

Tar-un'-Ti  us 

Te-les'-lo 

Teu'-ai 

Tah'-tim  Hod"-«bi 

Tas-ga'-Ti-us  (a) 

Tel'-a-thus 

Teif-eri-a 

Syl'-e-us 

Ta-la'-si-us  (6) 

Ta'-nan 

Ter-o-lhn"sa(«) 

Teac'-te-ri 

Syl'-la 

Tal'-a-us 

Ta'-Ti-en"-*e« 

Te-leu'-ri-as 

Tea-mss'-sus 

Syl'-lis 

To-la'-jr-ra 

Ta'-Ti-us 

T©-l*«u'-Ti-as 

Teu'-Ui 

Syl'-o-e# 

Tal'-e-tum 

Tat'-ta 

Tel'-ha  re"-»ba 

T«u  ta'-mt-af ,  or 

SyK-o-wm 

Tal'-Mha  Cu"-mi 

Tau-lan'-n-l 

Telhar'-sa 

Ttu'-ta-mU 

Syl-va'-nui 

Tal'-mai* 

Tau'nm 

Tel-ltt'-na 

Teu'-ta-miH 

8y  V-vi-a 

ToT-mon 

Tau-ra'nHi 

Tel'-U-«t 

Taa'-us,  or  Tea-U'-Ut 

Syl'-vt-us 

Tal'-sas 

Tau-ran'-t0f 

TeFUs 

Ttu'-thras 

Sy'-rao,  or  Sy'-ine 

Tal-thyb'-t-us 

Tau'-ri 

Tel'-lus 

Teu-toB'-a-tos 

Sym'-bo-lum 

Ta'-lns 

Tau'-r*-ca  Cher'-so- 

Tel'-me-lo 

Teu'  to-ni.  and 

S>  m'-ma-chus 

Ta'moA 

ne"sns 

Tel'-me-laA 

Ten'-to-ntr  (a?) 

Sym-pleg'-a-d** 

Ta'-mar 

Tau'-ri-ca 

Telmes'-sui,  or 

Thabco'na 

Sy'-mus 

Tam'-a-rus 

Tau-ri'-ni 

Tel-mU'-sus 

Tbad-de'-a* 

Syu'-a-gogue  (d) 

Ta  roa'-BO  a  *  («) 

Tauris'-d 

Te'-km 

Tba'-hash 

SyncerMas 

Tam'-e-sis 

Tau'-ri-um 

Tel-thu'-sc  (a) 

Tha'-ia 

Sy-nV-si-us  (6) 

Ta'-mo* 

Tau'-ro-inln"-t-um 

Te'-lys 

Tha'.H 

Syn'-ge-lus 

Tam'-mus 

Tau'-rus  (d) 

Te'-ma 

Thal'-o-me 

Syn'-nas 

Tam'-pi-us 

Tax'-ila 

Te'man 

Tha-las'-ai-us 

Syn'-na-lax"-is 

Tam'-y-ras 

Tax'^-lus,  or  Tax' i  let 

TV-ma-ni 

ThaMet 

Syn'-nis 

T«m'-y-rU 

Tax'W-maq'ui  lus 
Ta-y/e-te7 

To'-man-iUs  (c) 

Tha-les'-trt-a.or 

By-no'-pe 

Ta'-nach 

IVma'-ihe-a 

Tba-lw'-tris 

Syo'-ti-che 

Tan'-o-gra 

Ta-v^e-tui,  or 

Te'-men-i 

Tha-le'-tes 

Syn'-ty-che. 

Tau'-a-gras,  or  Tan'~ 

Tay/e-la7 

Te-xne'-ni-um 

Tba-U'-rt 

8y'-ph*x 

a-ger 

Tc-a'-num 

Tem'-e.nr"-les 

Thal'-pi-as 

Sy-pha^-um 
Syr-a-ce* 

Tan'-a-is 

Te'-a-rus 

Tem'-e-nus 

Tha'maA 

Tan'-o-quil 

Te-a'-te«,  Te'-ate,  or 

Tem/-e-rin"-dii 

Tham'nallui 

8yr/-a-co"-ai-«(6) 

Tau'-hu-meth 

Te-ge'-a-ta 

Tem'-o-sa 

Tham'-jr-ras 

Syr*-a-ca"-ss5 

Ta'-nis 

Te'-boA 

Tem'-e-so 

Tham'-y-ria 

Syr'Wd) 
Syr'-fa  Mtt"-o-caA 
Sy'-rinx 

Tantal'-4-des 

TeVa\l"-ak 

Tem'-n« 

Thap'-so-cus 
Tba'-rsj 

Tan'-ta-lus 

Te'beth 

Tem'nos 

Ta-nu'-  si-os  Ger"-mt- 

Tech-mes'-sa 

Tem'pe 

Thar-ty-li^ 
Tha-tr-a-dts 

8yr*-t*-on 

nus 

Tech'na-tis 

Tea'-o^los 

8yr*-t>  Pha?"-n!x 

Ta'phath 

Taph'-e-nst 

IV-plif-a 

Tec'-ta-mas 

Ten'-«» 

Tha'-ropa 

Ryr'-o  Phai  ui"-c& 

Tec-tos'-a-g«f,  or 

Ten'-e-sb 

TW-ro 

8yr'-o-phe-nic"i-a 

Tec-los'-a-f» 
Te-gu'-o,  or  fa-gaZ-a 
Tcg'-u-la 

Te'-nos 

Thar'-shiah 

8y'-ros 

Ta'-pht-us,  or  Ta'- 

Ten'-ly-ra,  (Egypt) 
Ten  ty'-rfl,  (Thrace) 

Tha'-si-ua,  or 

Syr'-U«  (••) 

phi-aa"-sus 

Thra'-ai-us 

Sy'-rus 

Taph'-urf 
TV-phon 
Tap'-pu-oA 

Te/y-ra  7 

Tu'-os,  or  To'-t-os  * 

Tba'-sos 

8y»'-i.Kam"-bl8  (a) 

Te-hnph'-ne-hM 

Te'-pho 

Thas'-si 

Sy-sira'-e-tbres 

Te-hin'-naA 

Te'-roA 

Tha'-sns 

SysM-nas 

Tap-rub'-a-ne 

Te*-<-us  * 

Ter'-^phim 
Tere^don 

Tban-man'-Ti-as,  and 

Sy-ne'-c«t 

Tap'-sas 

Te'i-nm*  or  Te/-os 

Thau-man'-iU 

Sy'-tha* 

Tap'-y-rl 

Te'-kel 

Te-ren'-Ti-« 

Thaa'mas 

Te-ko'-a»  or  Te-ko'-oA 

Te'-ren^n-a"-nua 

Thau-ma'-si  us 

T. 

Tar'-a-laA 
Tar'-a-nii 

Te-koMtes  (e) 
Tel'-a-Wb 

Te-ren'-Ti-ns 
Te-ren'-tos 

The'-« 

The-ao'e-nrf  7 
Tne-ar-ge« 

Ta'-rt-uach 

Ta'-ras 

Te-laA 

Te'-resh 

Ta'-a-nach  Shi"-lo 

Tar/-ax-ip"-pus 
Tar-betf-ft 

Tel'-a-im 

Te'-re-us,  or  Te*- 

The-a'-no 

Ta-au'-Uw 

TeK-a-mon 

reus9 

The-a'-noro 

Tab'-ba-oth 

Tar-che'-Ti-us 

Tel'-<i-mo-ni'/-a-d#i 

Ter  geV-te.  or 

The-ar'-t-das 

Tal/bath 

Tar'-cbon 

Te-las'-sar 

Tcr«e»'-tum 

Tbc-ay-nui 

Ta'-be-ol 

Ta'-re-a 

Tel-chK-nes 

Te'-rr-as 

Th«'-a-te"-l« 

Ta'-bt-el 

Ta-ren'-tam,  or  Ta- 

Tel-chin'-l-o 

Tcr'-Hba"-«us 

Tho'bas 

Ta-bel'-U-ns 

rcn'-tas 

Trl  chin'-t'-ui 

To-rid'-a-e  * 

The'-ba-is  (e) 

Tab'-e-r* 

Tar*-en-ti"-nus 

Tel'-chls 

Ter/«i-da".toi 

Tbe'-be,  or  Tlw'-l'*? 

TabM-tha 

Tar'-naj 

Te'-le-a 

Trr'i-gum 

The'-bes 

Ta'-bor 

Tar*-prt 

Te-leb'-o-aa 

Ter-m«r*-Ti-<i 

The-co'-* 

Tab'-m-ca 

Tar-peN'-a  * 

Te-lcb'-o-«B 

Tei/-me-rus 

The'-wi* 

Tab'-ri  mon 

Tar-pc'-i-us» 

Te-leb'-o-e* 

Ter-me'-sus 

Tmy-i-u* 

Ta  bnr'-nus 

Tor'-p«l-ites(c) 

Tel'-e-b<ri-d« 

Ter*-mi-naf'-lwi 

Tbe-las'-s«T 

Tac'-fa-rT-nas 

Tar-quiu'-t-a 

Tel'-e-clei,  or 

Ter'-mf-na"-lis 

TneK  e-phas**-** 
Th«-kr-*a» 

Tn-champ'-to 

Tar-quin'-t-i 

Tel'-o-clus 

Ter'-mtnns 

Tach'-mo-nhe 

Tar-quin'-t-ns 

Ttr«<ar-d« 

Ter'-mi-sus,  or 

Thel-pn'-n 

Ta'-choa,  or  Ta'-cbus 

Tar-qui-r'i-ns 

Te-leg'-o-nus 

Ter-mes'-sos 

TheU-i'-oa 

Tme'i-tn  7 

Tar'quMus 

Te'-lem 

Ter-pan'-der 

The)x-r*-o-pe 

Tacitus  7 

Tar/-ra-ci"-mi 

Te-lem'-o-chus 

Tcrp-sich'-o-re 

Th*  noc'-tt'-Mi  *  («) 

Tad' root 

Tar*-r«-co 

Tel'e-mua 

Terp-sic'-ra  tc 
Terra-ci"-na 

Tb^-mla 

Tm'-M-a 

Tar-ru'-TMis 

Ter*-e-phas"-so 

Tbe-BuV-cf>r« 

Tm'uawt 

Tar'sa 

Tcl'-o-phus 

Ter'-ra-sid"-t-ns 

Thexn'-e-on» 

To/m-aa 

Tar'-shis 

Te-Uy-si-«(6)(<0 

Ter'-Ti-a 

Them'-i-soa 

Ta'-gw 

Tar'-shish 

Te-leV-i-rlas 

Ter'-ti-us 

The-mU'-ln 

Trt-go'-ni-ua 

Tar  •hi'  si  (a) 

T«fl'-«.*ir-Ui 

Ter-lul'-li-a"-na* 

The-mis'-ti  as  ■ 

Ta'-Biit 
Ta'-hao 

Tar*  rt-us 

Tcr-e-sin"-i  cus 

Ter-tnlMas 

Tue-nnV-tD 

Tarsus,  or  Tar'  sos 

Tel'e-si"-nus 

Te'U 

The  mia/-to-ctet 

Ta'-h«n-itei  (c) 

far'-tak 

Tel'-«-sip"-pus 

Te'-thys 

Tbem'-t  atoo^e-iMS  7 

t,  8, 4,  5,  4, 7, 8,  •*•  Obi.  1 ,  t,  8,  &c,  prrrloo.  to  the  Key. 
(a)  letter  %  U  noaMtlmM  lUble  to  be  tounded  x:  tern  FMn.U 
{b)  it  liuwil  torocallM  the  • ;  or  If  •■  Uke  the  ctcraptoa  tan 
to  make  it  she  iwtcexl  of  the. 
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I  (e)  Tbl»  it  an  English  formaUre. 
(«0  8m  *'•©»  or  void*  fclated  to  it,  in  the  Ditiuturj, 
(e)  The  last  two  tjllablet  blond  thoir  I — *- 


TH 


TH 


TI 


TO 


TR 


A,  a,  or  ah=& : 

i  or  y«i :  e$=*kiz : 

ch=»k:  ci,  si,  ti, 

&c=-she :  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Theoc'-o-noa 

Thea'-aa-lua 

Thy-ca'-tw 

Tim'-o-de"-mua 

To'-blt 

The'-o-cle^-a 

Tbea'-te 

Thym'-bra 

Tim'-o-la"-ua 

To'-chen 

TW^xU* 

Thae'-t<-a» 

Tbym-bras'HU 

Ti-nn/le-oa 

To-gar'-moA 

The'-o-dua 

Thea-U'-o-de,  and 

Thym'-bria 

TVmo'-lua 

To-ga'-ttt 
To'-hn 

TW-o  clym"-e-nua 
Tne-oc'-rt-taa 

Thou  Wades 

Thym'-bron 

Ti-mom'-a-chua 

TW-ti-aa* 

Thym'-e-le 

TV-mon 

To*-i 

Thc-od'-a-maa,  or 

Thea'-tt-ua  » 

Thy-nri'-a-thia 

Ti-mofh'-a-net 
Ti-mo-tbe-itt.or 

To'-la 

ThicKf-a-maa 

Thea'-tor 

Thy  moch'-a-rft 

To*  lad 

The'-o-dec"-t« 

TheaMy-lta 

Thy-moa'-tes 

Ti-mo'-thexii  • 

Ti/Aa-He*  (c) 

The-od'-o-re"-tuB 

The'-tla 

Tby-od'-a-maa 

Ti-mox'-e-naa 

Tol'-ba-n« 

The-od'-o-ri"-tua 

Theu'-daa  • 

Thy-o'-ne 

Tin'-gia 
Ti'-pfio 

Tol'-mni « 

Thc'-o-do/'-ra 

Theu'-tU,  or  Ten'- 

ThyV-ne-us 

Tol'-mi-dw 

The'-o-do''-riiB 

thia« 

Th/-o-ni-a"-nua 

Ti'-phya 
Tlpb'-y-a« 
Tip'-aaA 
TK-raa 

To-lo'-aa  (a) 

Th«'-o-do"-ii-u§ 

ThV-a    ' 

Thy'-o-U» 

To-lam'-nua 

The-od'-o-ta 

Tht'-ae 

Thy'-re 

ToMoa 

The'Hnlo"-tt-on  * 

Thira'-biou 

ThyrVa 

To-maV-um 

The-od'-o-tua 

Tnim' M-tbath 

rhyr'-e-na 

Ti'-nth-itaa  (e) 
Ti-re'-ai-aa  (A) 

Tom'-o-rua 

TW-og-ne"-W« 
Theog*-nia 

Thi-od'-o-maa 

Thyr'-t-on 

Tom'H-ta 

Thia'-be  (a) 

Thyr-aao'e-ta  7 

Tir'-ha-kaA 

To'-moa,  or  To'-mia 

Tbe'-om-ne^-tus 

Thit'-i-iu  (o) 

Thya'-aoa 

Tir'-ha-noA 

Tom'-y-ria 

The'-on 

Thia'-o-o  (a) 

Thv'-ua 

Ti^Hi 

To'-ne-a 

Ti»e-on'-o-« 

Tho-aa'-Ti-um 

TI  -nut (a) 
TxWa-tf'-ni 

Tlr'-i-ba'/-ae« 

Tongil'-H 

The'-o-p* 
The-oph'-a-ne 

Tho'-aa 

Tirt-uV-tes 

To-pu'-zoa 

Tho'-o 

Til/bath 

Ti'-ria 

T^-phel 

The-oph'-a-ncv 

Tho'-loa 

TiW-ri-aa 

Ti'ro 

To'-phet 
Top'-i-ria,  or 

Top'-rua 
Tor'-l-ni 

The'-o-pha''-nta 
TheophM-lus 

Thom'-as  (a) 

Til>'-«.ri/'.nu* 

Tir'-ahfl-tha 

Thom'-o-i 

Tib'-e-rls 

Ti-ryn'-thi-a 

Tba'-o-phraV'-toi 
The'-o-pol"-e-mua 

Thom'-y-ria 
Thon  (/) 

Tiba'-ri-nt 

Ti-ryn'-thua 

Ti-ba'-sU 

Tir'-ioA 

To-ro'-no 

Th«'-o-pom"-pu« 

Tho'-nfa 

Tib'ni 

Ti-MB'-um 

Tor-qua'-ta 

ThV-o-phy-lac"-tua 

Tho'-on 

Ti-buMoa 

Ti-aag/-o-raa 

Tor-qaa'-tua 

Tbe-o'-ri-ut 

Tho'-o-aa 

Ti'-bur 

Ti-aam'-e-nct 

Tor'-tor 

The'-o-tr"-mua 

Tho-of-tei 

Ti-bur'-Ti-ua 

Ti-aan'-drua 

To'-rua 

The-ox'-e-na 

Tho-ra'-nt-ua 

Ti-bur'-tua 

Ti-aar'chua 

Tor'-y-ne 

The'-ox-e"'-nt-a 

Th</-rax 

Tich'-i-ua 

TUh'-bite 

To'.u 

TW-ox-f-oi-w 

ThoT-ri-a 

Tic'i-dtt  7 

Ti-ai'wi-rna  (a) 

Tox'-rt-rid"-i-a 

TbV-ra 

Thor'-nax 

Ti-ci'-nua 

Tia'i-aa 

Tox'-«-ua 

The-ram'-bita 

Thor'-aua 

Ti'nial 

Ti-aiph'-o-ne 

Tox-k'-ro-te 

The-ram'-e-na 

Tho'-ua 

Tid'-i-ua 

Ti-aiph'-o-nua 

Tra'-be-a 

The-rap'-ne,  or 

Thra'-ce  (y) 

Ti-«'-»a 

Tia-aam'-a-nua 

Trach'-a-lua 

Te-rap'-na 

Thra'-c*# 

Ti-ik'-ki 

Tia'-ia-plier"-net 

Tra'-chaa 

The'-raa 

Thra'-cia 

Ti-frr'-num 

Ti-tay-a 

Tra  chi'-ni-a  * 

The-rip'-pt-daa 
Ther'-i-taa 

Thra'-a-da* 

Tig'-a-sia 

Ti'-tan,  TI  U'-nua 

Trach'-o  ni"-tia 

Tbra'-cia 

Tl^'el-li'*.nua  7 

Tit'-a-nu 

Tra'-gua 
Tra/-Jan-op"-o-lia 

Ther'-ma 

Thra'-ae-aa,  (Greek 

Ti-gel'-W-ua 

TfU'-iwa 

Tbar'ine-leth 

name) 
ThraW-aa,  (Script.) 

Tig'-Uth  Pi-le"-i«r 

Ti-ta'-ni-a 

Tra-ja'-nua 
TraK-Ut 

Ther-mo'-don 

Tigra'-nea 

Ti-tan'-t-d«« 

Ther-mop'-y  1» 

Thra-eid'-e-ua 

Tig>-ran-o-cer//-Ui 
Ti"gr« 

Ti-ta'-nua,  (a  giant) 
Tit'-a-nna,  (a  river) 

Trona/-Ub-eri"-no 

Ther'mm 

Thra'-u-ua 

Tra-pe'-zus 

Th*-rod'-a-maa 

Thra'-ao  (d) 
Thraa'-y-bi/'-lua 

Ti'^ria 

TiKr-u-rivni 

Tik'-ToA 

T1t'-<i-re"-ti-uB  (6) 

Tro-aul'-lua 

The'-ron 

Tit'-e-nua 

Tre-ba'-Ti-ua 

Ther-pau'-der 

Thra§'-y-d«'/-iu 

Tith'-e-nld".|-« 

Tre-bel'-b'-a"-nua 

Ther-aan'-der 

Thra-ayl'-lua 

Tik'-raUi 

Ti-tho'-nua 

Tre-belMi'V-nua 

Ther-a'U'-o-cbus 

Thra-aym'-o'-chua 

Til'-a-tas"-i 

Ti-tbraua'Ua 

Tre-bel'-M-ua 

Ther-aip'-pua 
Ther-aft** 

Thraa'-y-me"-d«* 

Tf-lou 

Ti-tbrau'-tw 

Treb'i-a 

Thraa'-y-mV-ne* 

Ti-may-a 

TlT'i-a 

Treb'-i-ua 

Thec-bK-to 

Tbroi,-y-me"-nu« 
Thre-icVna 

Tl-maj'-ua 

TiT'i-a"-na 

Tre-bo'-nf-o 

The-aeM-das 

Ti-rooy'e-nef  7 

TiT'i-a"-naa 

Tre-bo'-nl-ua 

The-ae'la 

Thre-ia'-Ba 

Ti-maV-o-raa 

TiT'l-l 

Treb'-u-lo 

The'-Be-ut,8or 
TW-aeua* 

Threp-aip'-paa 
Thri  au/-bua 

Ti-man'-dra 
Ti-man'-drt-d« 

Ti-tln'-f-ua 
TiT'i-ua 

Tra'-rua 
Trev'-e-ri 

The-ai'-da 

Thro'-nf-um 

Tinoan'-tlwr* 

Ti-tor'-mus 

Tri-a'-ri-tf 

The-ai'-de* 

Thiy-on 

TVmar'-chua 

Ti-tu'-H-ua 

Tri-a'-ri-ua 

Thea-moph'-o-ra  (a) 

Tbry'ua 

Tim'-rt-i»"'-Ui 

Tr*-tua 

Tri-bai'-H 

Tbea'-mo-phor"-t-a  (a) 
Thea-moth'-«-ta  (a) 
Tlies'-pi  a 

Thu-cyd'-t-det 

Ti-ma'-a^on  8  (a) 

Tit>rna 

THI/hh:! 

Thn-ta'-to 
ThuMe 

Tim'a-aith*'-e-ua 
Tl-ma'-vua 

Tit'-y-ua 
Ti'-van 

Tri-lm'-nt  (d) 
Tric'-aa-ti"-nl 

Thea-pi'-a-de 

Tbuni'-mim 

Ti-meMua 

Ti'-xa 

Tric'-cas 

Thea-pi'-a  det 

Tim'  ri-»,  or 

Ti-roe'-ai-ua  (6) 

Ti'-aito  (c) 

Tri-cla'-ri-a 

Thee'-ptsa 

Tuu'-rt-um 

Tim'-na 

Tle-pol'-e-mua 

Tri-cre'-na 

Thea'pia  * 

Thu-ri'-nua 

Tlin'-nath 

I'ma'-rua  8 

rri'-e-ter"-f-ca 

Tbei'-pi-m,  or 

Thua'-ci-fl 

Tim'-na-thoA 

Tmo'-lu*  ■ 

Trir-o-li"-nua 

Thea'-ti-ua 

Tby'-a 

Tim'-nath  Ile^-raa 

TaT-ah 

Tri-nac'-ri-a,  or 

Thea-pro'-Ti-a 
ThM-pto'-tu* 

Th>'-a-d« 
Thy'-amia 

Tim'-nath  Se"-raA 
Tim'-nite  (c) 

To'^-naA 
Tob 

Tif-no  cria 
Tri' -no  ban"-tei 

Thea-aa'-lt-a 

Thy'-a-na 

Tl-moch'-«-ria 

To-bi'-oA 

rri'-o-ca"-la 

Thca-aa'-li-on 

Thy'-o-tr-m 

Tim'-o-cle"-a 

To-bi'-aa 

Tri'-o-cla 

Thet'-M-li"-o-tU 

Thy-bar'-ni 

Ti-moc'-ra  t« 

ToM>«  el 

Tii'-o-paa,  or 

Thea'-Bfl-lo-nr"-ca 

Thy-caMa 

Ti-moc'-re-on 

To-bi'-joA 

Tri'-opa 

1,8,4,5,  «, 7,8, «•  Ob*.  i,t,  S,fcc.,M*Tto«utoih«K«7. 
(«)  Umr  •  hi  torn*  ttaMtlons  Is   fiablc  to    r 

at*  PHn.  151. 
(*)  It  k  asul  to  TocalluUit  •;  or  If  ti  takt  tho 

to  mak*  It  che  Instead  of  the. 
(c)  ThU  U  an  Englbh  fbrmativ*. 
(*)  Sat  alto,  or  word*  rtlatad  to  It,  In  th«  Dictionary. 
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(i)  Tk  noondtd  a*  T  :  Mt  Prln.  106. 

(/)  MUtoo  (Comut,  lino  676)  plato* 

order  to  Irnathan  the  ■oundortbe  o. 
GO  At  aa  Engtlth  wcrd,  Thrace  U  proa 
(4)  Milton  (ParadUe  Lost.  b.  Ui.  I.  M) 

Ublea,  proooundag  it  Tf-re-aiaa. 


)  M  iltoa  (Comut,  line  676)  plates  a  final  mute  •  to  this  name  la 

t  one  syllable, 
it  to  three  syl» 


TU 


UR 


VE 


VE 


VO 


A,  a,  or  ak^& :  i  or  y«e :  ««etz :  ch=k :  01,  si,  ti,  &c.««he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Tri-ptavl'-t-a 

Ty'-o-na 

UK-bane 

Ve-la'-oi-ua 

Ve-tu'-ri-tf 

Tri-phil'-lia 

TV-a  ne"-n«,  (adj.) 

Ur-btc'-u-a 

Ve'-lwi 

Wtu'-ri-ua 

Tri-phil'-ua 

Ty-anr-H* 

Ur'-bt-caa 

\el'4<a 

Ve'-tua 

Trlp'-o-lia  (d) 

Ty-ba'-ri-aa 

U'-rl 

Ve-li'-na 

Vi-bid'-wi 

Trip-tol'-e-mua 

T/bria 

U'-rt-a 

Ve-li'-nam 

Vl-MOT-MIB 

Triq'-ue-tro 
Trit'-me-gif^-tut  (a) 
Trif-i-a  * 

Ty'-bur 

U-ii'-aA 

Ve'lf^eaaJ#-d 

Vib'4-aa 

Ty'-che 

U-ri'-o 

Vel'-f-ter"-n« 

W-bo 

Tycta'-t-ua 

U'ri-el 

Ve-li'-traa 

Vib'-u-le"  nua 

Trit'-o-ge-nl"-a 

Tych'-i-cuB 

U-ri'-jaA 

Vel'-lo-ri 

Vi-bul'-ltua 

Tii'  ton  (d) 

Ty'-de 

U'-rim 

VeK-le-da 

Vf-ca  PoT-U 

Tri-to'-nii 

TV-de-ua,  or 

U'-rt-t*« 

Vel-te'-t-ua 

Vi-ceD'-ta.  or 

Triven'-tum 

TV-deua6 
Tv-di'-dct 

Ur-aicf-t-us 

Ve-lo'-cr-ua.  or 

Vi-ce'-«-« 

TrivM-a 

Ua'-co-na 

Ve-lo'-nt-ua 

Vi-cel'-U-QB 

Ttif'-i-m  an"-trum 

Ty-e'-nia 

U-aip'-e-Ui,  or 

Ve-na'-from 

Vic'^or 

TxW-irm  lu"-cua 

Tym'-ber 

U-aip'-Mi 

Ven'-e^U 

Vie4o'-iv« 

Tri-vi'-cum 

Ty-mo'-lua 

Ua-ti'-ca 

Ven'-«-U 

Victo'-r»-ua 

Tri-um'-v<ri(d) 

Tym-pa'-nf-a 

U'-tha-i* 

Ven'-«-ti 

Vic'-UMT-ntf 

Tro'-ad>t 

Tym-phs'-i 
Tyn-dar'-t-de# 

U'-thi 

Ve-ne'-Ti-a 

Vic'-to-rr-naa 

Tro'-aa 

U'-teoa 

Ven'-e-tua 

Vic-tum'-Tfaa 

Troch'-o-ia 

Tyn'-dff-ria 

U'-ti'-ca 

Ve-nU'-Mi 

ViHa'na 

Tros-xe'-ne 

Tyn'-d«-rua 

U  x'-el-lo-du"-num 

Ve-Do'-ni-ua 

Vi-g*l'-li-ua 

Tny't-luB  7 

Tyn'-nt-chua 

Ux'-t-t  («) 

Ven-tid'-t-ua 

VUMwi 

Tro-glod'HU-te 
TrV-eua  Pom-pe"-t- 
ui» 

Ty-phos'-ua,  or 
Ty-pW-oa 

Ux-is'-a-ma 

Ven'-ti 

Vil'-li-ua 

U'-xa-i  * 

V«*n'-u-le"-t-ua  s 

Vim/-f.na"-liB 

Ty-pho'-e-ua,  (adj.) 

U'-zal 

Ven'-u-lua 

Vin-ceo'-Ti-ua 

Tro-gyl'-U-um 
Tro'-t-lua 

ly.phon 

U'-zi-ta 

W-nua  (d) 

Vin'-ci-ua 

Ty'-ran-ni"-on 

Uz'-zo 

Ve-nu'-ai-o,  or 

Vin-da'-h'-ua 

Tro'-ja 

Ty-ran'-nua 

Uz'-zo/i 

Ve-nu'-ai-am  f6) 

Vin-deT-»-ci 

Tr©ro'-eu-ti"-na 

Ty-ras,  or  Ty'-ra 

Uf'-zen  Slw"-roA 

Ve-ra'-gri 

Vin*-d«-mi-a"-tor 

Troph'-f-mus 

Tyre  (c) 

Ux'-zi 

Ve-ra'-ni'-o 

Vin'-dex  Ja"-lt-oa 

Tro-pho'-ut-ua 

T/-r« 

Ua-xi'-aA 

Ve-ra'-m'-ua 

Vin-dic'i  ua 

Tros 

Tyr'-t-i 

Ux-xi'-el 

Ver-bio'e-nua 
Ver-cel'-las 

Vin'-do-nia"-*<j 

Tros'-su-lua 

Ty-n'-o-tet 

U*-xi'-el-itea  (c) 

Vi-uic'i-ua 

Trof  t-lum 

Ty'-ro 

Ver,-cin-<fet"'-o-rix 

Vi-nid'-t-ua 

Tru-en'-tum,  or 

Ty-rogMjr-phua 

V. 

Ver-o'-no 

Vin'-f-ua 

TTu'-eu-tT-num 

Ty^-roa 

Vcr-gil'-t-a 

Via'-nt-us 

Try-phe'-na 

Tyr-rhe'-t-d» 

Vao^ay-i 

Vcr-ga*,-il-lau"-naj 

Vip-aa'-n»-a 

Tryph'-e-rua 

Tryph'-i-o-do"-ruB 

Trjr-phon 

Tyr-rhe'-i-dc# 

Vo-ca'-ua 

Ver-geV-lua 

Vir'-W-ua 

Tyr-rhe'-ni 

Va'-ga 
Va^e-dru".8<i  r  (a) 

Ver-gU'-f-ai 

Vir-gir^.ua 

Tyr-rhe'-num 

Ver-gln'-»-ua 

Vlr-gin'-i-a 

Try-pho'-sa 

Tyr-rhe'-nua 

Va-ger-lr-ua 

Ver'-gi-um 

Vlr-rin'^-oa 

Tu'-b*l 

Tyr'-rho-ua 

Va-ge'-iii 

Ver-go'-bre-toa 

Vlr'^'-thua 

Tu'-b,lCa"-ln 

Tyr-rhi'-da* 

Vajei'-a-tba 

Ver'-i-taa  (d) 

Vir*-fdom"-a-rua 

Tu'-. ,.- ... 

Tyr'-aia 

VV-la 

Ver/-o-doc*'-Ti-ua 

V»-rb/-la-e« 

Tu-UVi.. 

TvrUo'-ua 

Va'-lena 

Ver'-o-man^-du-i 

Vir'-ro 

Tuc'-ci-a 

Ty'-rua,  orTy'-roB 

Va-len'-«-tf 

Vis-ro'-na 

Vir'-taa 

Tn'-ci-a 

Tya'i-aa 

V  af-en-tin'-{-a"-nu8 

Ve-ro'-n** 

Vt-ael'-U-ua 

Tu'-der.orTu-der'-Ti-c 

Va-le'-n-« 

Vcr/-o-ni"-ca 

Vi-aeMua 

Tu'-di-ta"-nua 

u. 

Va-le'-ri-a"-nus 

Vcr'-re-gi"-num 

Vi-tel'-lt^" 

Tu'-dri 

Va-le'-rt-ua 

Ver'-rw 

Vi-teK-U-ua 

Tu-gi'-ni,  ot  Tu-ge/-nl 

U'-bt-i 

Vnl'-e-rua 

Ver-ri'-tUB 

ViT'iy. 

Tu'-guri"-nua 

U'-cal 

Val'-ci-ua 
Van-da'-li-i  ^0 

Vcr'-ri-ua 

Vit'-ri-cua 

Tu-ia'-to 

U-cal'-e-gon 

Ver-ru'-go 

Vi-tru'-ri-uB 

Tu-lin'-gi 

U'-cu-bia 

VaD'gi'-o-nef 
Vo-nP-aA 

Ver'-tiH» 

Vit'-u-la 

Tul'-la 

U'-el  , 

VeF*-ti-cot"-<U-« 

Vo-€o'-m-« 

TaT-lf* 

U'-fena 

Van'-m'-aa 

Ver-tia'-cua 

Vo-*o*-ni-ua 

Tul-H'-o-la 

U'-fen-tT-na 

Vo-rar-nc$ 

Vcr-tnm'-nua 

Vo-con'-n-a 

TurMi-uB 

U'-la-i  * 

Var-daa'-i 

Ver'-u-la"-nus 

VaoVaa*  7 
VoVwi-gin''-<  us 

Tu-neMa,  or  Tu'-nJa 

U'-lam 

Var'-gu-la 
Va'-ri-a 

Ve'-rua 

TW-mi 
Tura'ni-ua 

UK-la 

Vet'-bi  ua,  («)  or 

Vo-la'-nn 

Ul'-piV-nua 

Va-ri'-ni 

Ve-su'-W-us 

Vo-lan'-dum 

Tur*-bo 

Ul-to'-m-a 

Va-ria'-ti 

Vea'-ci-a"-num  * 

Vo'-la-terw.r« 

Tur'-de-U"-ni 

IT'-ln-bMB 

Va'-H-us 

Vea'-pa 

VoT-cas.  or  Vol'.jpe 

Tu-re'-ili 

U-lya'-w* 

Var'-ro 

Vea-pa'-8i-a"-nttB 

Vo-lay'e-a**  7 

Ta-if-nl 

Um'-ber 

Va'-rut 

Vea'-cu-la"-ri-uB 

Vo-kye-aua  7 

Tu'-ri-ua 

Um'-brrt 

Vaa-co'-net 

Vea'-«-ria 

VoF-soens 

Tur'-nua 

Um'-brni 

Vaah'-ui 

Ve-ae'-vi-ua,  or 

Vol'-aci.  or  VoT-ci 

Tu'-ro-n« 

Um-brty't-ua  1 

Vaah'-tt 

Ve-ae'-vtt» 

Vol-ain#-t-um 

Tu-ro'-ni-a 

Um'-bro 

Vat'-»-ca"-ntti 

Vea'-ta 

Vol-tiir*-i^ 

Tur'-pi'-o 

Um'-mah 

Va-tin'-«-ua 

Vea-U'-U* 

Vo'-lubo 

Tu-rul'-leui 

Un'-ca 

Vat'-iV-nua 

Vea-taM^a 

Vo-lum'-ua?  Fa"-Dttm 

Tua-ca'-nt-a,  and 
TW-«-<i  » 

I'n'-chaj 

Vec'-Ti-us 

Ves-tic'i-UB 

Vo-lum'-nt-a 

U  u'-de-cem"-Tt-ri 

Vc'-di-na  Pol"-li-o 

VeB-til'-t-ua 

Vo-lum'-nus 

Tua'-ci 

U-nelMl 

Vege'-Ti-ua 

Vea'-til-la 

Vo-lum'-nt-UB 

Tu§'-cula"-num 

Un'-ni 

Vtfi-a  » 

Vea-ti'-ni    . 

Vo-lup'-taa.  and 

Vo-lu'-pi-a 
Vor'-o-»«r-nua 

IW-cu-lum 

Unx'-t'-a  (#) 

Ve'-i-a"-nua  a 

Voa-ti'-naa 

Tub'-cub 

L"-plmz 

Ve'-i-en"-tc«  a 

Vea'-u-ltts 

Tu'-ta 

U-phar'-ain 

Ve'-t-cn"-to  * 

Ve-au'-vi-us 

Vo-lu'-BJ-«**-nns 

Tu'-TX-a 

H-ra'-ni-a 

Vc*  i-i  * 

Vif -U  ua  s 

Vo-lu'-ai-ua 

Tu'-tl-cum 

T-ra'-nM,  or  U'-ri-l 

V.-j'-O-viB 

VctU/itf* 

VoV-u-aua 

Tu'-tor 

U'-ra-nua  (d) 

Ve-la'-brum 

Vet*-u-lo"-nwi 

Vo'-lux 

ft,  B,  4,  a,  9, 7,  •,  »M Ob*.  1,  ft,  ft,  Stc.,  prrrioo*  to  Um  Kty. 
Cm)  L«t«r  sin  mom  dmatSofiils  liable  to  be  tounded  z :  •*•  Pr.  151. 
(a)  It  to  anal  to  vocalize  the  •;  or  if  u  lake  the  corrupted  wand, 
to  make  it  the  tneteed  of  the. 
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(«)  Tbi^  to  an  Engltoh  fennaiive. 
(,d)  S«ealtotor •--*-- 


,  or  words  relaird  to  it,  in  the  IMrtknaiy. 
(«)  Unila  U  equiTalent  to  Ungk'-ai-a,  aod  Uzli  to  Cck'-«i-«. 
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Our  next  observations  may  be  applied  to 
those  languages  whose  original  stock  is  Latin, 
— namely,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuouksk,  and 
French-.   But,  for  almost  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  on  these,  the  inspector  is  referred 
to  170,  (page  xxxv,) among  the  principles  pre- 
fixed to  the  Dictionary.    Universally  it  may  be 
'laid  down  as  a  rale,  that  the  sounds  of  the 
jsingle  vowels  in  all  languages  but  English, 
|  are  1,  ft:  2,  a,  (viz.  e ;)  3,  e,  (viz.  i:)4,  o: 
/and  5,  do,  (viz.  «.)     There  are  modifications  of 
*  these,  aud  particularly  in  French,  as  is  pointed 
lout  in  the  instructions  furnished  in  the  Prin- 
ciples;   (Prin.   170;)    but  an    adherence  to 
I  the  rule,  generally,  will   be  sufficient  for  all 

(common  purposes.    With  respect  to  the  con- 
sonants, their  sound  (still  speaking  generally) 
is  the  same  in  all  European  languages,  and  little 
hazard  will  be  incurred  by  adhering  in  this 
respect  to  English  custom.     Among  the  excep- 
tions is  the  ih,  which  on  the  continent  is  usually 
sounded  as  /  simply:   thus  the  French  family 
loame  BerthoNet,   is    sounded    Bare'-tol-lay''. 
X  is  often  sounded  as  *  or  a,  as  in  Aix-Ia 
Chapelle,  (aceMa-sha-pel".)  The  French  nasal 
sound  of  n,  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  retain,  as 
in  Nantes,  (nongt,)  theSimplon,  (sang'-plong.) 
and  sometimes  to  sink,  as  in  Ly'-ons,  Orleans'; 
which  two   words   and    many    otheTs   easily 
receive  a  purely  English  pronunciation.    It 
must  be    confessed   that  this   point  is   very 
doubtful,  as  in  the  word  Ghent,  which  some 
call  gongt,  and  others  (less  affected  in  their 
habits)  pronounce  Gu£nt     Similar  remarks 
apply  to  Caen,  (the  place  in  Normandy,)  which 
some  call  Cftng,  and  others  Ca'-Sn.    The  last 
syllable  in  Elb&uf  has  its  diphthong  sounded 
with  a  medium  between  the  English  u  in  buff 
and  the  oo  in  roof.    In  La  Saone  (the  river) 
the  ao  have  the  sound  of  lon£  o,  and  so  have 
the  eaux  in   Bourdeaux ;  while  in    Bruxelles 
(Brussels)  the  x  is  sounded  as  «.     In  Bou- 
logne the  concluding  sounds  are  those  of  oin, 
with  a  sound  as  of  y  consonant  added.    With 
regard  to  Italian  words  they  are  for  the  most 
part  susceptible  of  an  English  pronunciation, 
f !   ' — ^ft**"0^  aiM*  A-ja</-cio,  (a-jaa'-se-o,)  for  in- 
,'   stanceTareas  properly  pronounced  with  the  Ed g- 
i   lish  sounds  of  the  consonants  (not  the  vowels) 
,   as  in  the  Italian  way  Med'-e-che,  and  A-yatch'-o. 
L  In  Ben'ti-vo"gl-io  (-volc'-yo)  the  g  is    silent, 
>  as  it   is  in  similar  situations  elsewhere:    in 
'  Machria-vel"li,the  h  keeps  the  chard,  as  it  does 
/  the  g  in  Malpi'-ghi,  (-pe'-ghe:)  in  Guicciar- 
(  dini  (gwitch'-ar-de"-ne)  the  u  is  sounded  as  in 
I  languid.     These  few  hints,  and  a  recollection 
that  for  the  mont  part  Italian  words  are  ac- 
cented on  the  penultimate,  will  be  sufficient ; 
and  they  may  be    extended    without   much 
danger  of  error  to  Spanish  and   Portuguese 
names,  whether  prevalent  in  the  peninsula 
or  in  the  kingdoms  and  republics  of  South 
America.  Most  of  the  Spanish  names  of  places 
have  been  adapted  to  English  speech  by  an 
English  orthography;  and  the  vowels  fall  in 
situations  in   which  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  proper  sounds.     The  u  in  Pam'pelu"-na, 
Es/tremadu/,-ra,  is  pronounced  Go  almost  with- 
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out  an  effort;  Al'-bu-querque,  (al'-boo-kerk,) I  ' 
Zu/- ma-la-car"- re- gui,  offer  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  we  meet  with  in  some  English 
words ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
Cien'-fue"-gos,  (se,-en-fwe"-gos ;)  Cav'-an-il"- 
les  ;  Bad'-a-jos;  Buenos-Ayres,  (booeV-os-a^'- 
r&s ;)  Ri'-o-Ja-nei"-ro,  (rl'-o-jd-naY'-rA ;)  Gui- 
a'-na,  (gwe-aV-ndh;)  Chili  (the  ch  sounded  as 
in  Chill ;)  and  Qui'-to,  (ke'-to.) 

The  Teutonic  languages  have,  like  our  owrr, 
a  Gothic  parentage,  and  to  the  present  day 
have,  with  ours,  an  equal  relationship  to  Ice- 
landic, which    is    the    living    representative 
of  the  common  parent.     It  might  be  thought, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  find  little  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  German  names,  which  have, 
however,  a  formidable  appearance  to  the  eye 
from  the  number  of  consou ants  that  frequently 
seem  uncombinable.     But  many  of  these  com- 
binations have  single  sounds,  as  sch,  a  trigraph 
merely  equivalent  to  sh  in  English ;  while  of/ 
others,  if  the  combination  is  difliculr,  one  of! 
the  sounds  may  be  dropped,  or  may  fall  intoj 
its  kindred  sound,  as  f  into  v,  s  into  z,  and  the  \ 
like.      Ch  in  German  has  various  sounds,  but) 
one  of  these  is  k,  and,  except  in  combination! 
with  *  just  referred  to,  it  may  always  have  this' 
sound,— namely,  k,  when  German  names  are 
pronounced   in  English.  H  is  an  aspirate  as 
in  English  at  the  beginniug  of  words;  but 
after    a  vowel  it    is   mute,  serving  however 
to   lengthen  the  vowel,  an  office  which  we 
likewise  assign  to  it  in  a  few  cases  in  English. 
In  German  they  sound  W  as  V,  and  J  as  Y  ;| 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  English  l 
pronunciation  of  names,  because  it  would  quite  | 
obscure  them,  making  them  to  us  one  thing  / 
to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  ear.    G  may 
always  be  sounded  hard.    As  to  the  vowels, 
when   the?  stand   singly,   they  should    have 
the  sounds  which,  as  already  stated,  prevail 
generally  on  the  continent.  Of  the  diphthongs  \ 
aw  should  be  sounded  as  our  Engliah  ow  ;   ei  \ 
as  I ;  and  ie  as  e:  oe  must  have  a  sound  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained  on  paper;  but  it  may  be  ' 
conceived  in  the  name  Qoz-jfe,  by  supposing 
Gur'et-tay  pronounced  in  two  syllables  without 
any  sound  of  the  r,  which  is  inserted  merely 
to  keep  the  u  in  the  sound  we  are  accustomed 
to  give  it  when  short  before  a  consonant ;  thus 
managed,  the  sound  in  the  first  syllable  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  French  word  feu.. 
The  seat  of  the  accent  varies  in  German  words 
as  in  English,  but  it  goes  with  less  caprice  to 
the   radical  syllable,  which  a  sort  of  instinct 
will    mostly    point  out  to  an    Englishman. 
After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  into  English  speech    such    names  as 
Wieland,  (weMand;)  Motheim,   (moV-hime;) 
Gesner,  (GueV-ner;)  ScKwartzenburg,  (shw&rt'- 
zSnburg ;)  Lichlenstein,  (lTck'-t«n-stTnt ;)  Son- 
derhuusen,  (s5n"-der-how/-sn ;)    StaAJ,  (stftl;) 
HoAenloke,  (ho'-he'n-lo'-te ;)  &c 

Dutch  names  come  under  the' general  scope 

of  the  foregoing  remarks,  though  with  some 

little  differences,  as  may  be  observed  in  De 

Ruyter,  (de-r05'-ter ;)    Zuy-der-zee,  (zoo'-der- 
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zeV;)  Heivoet-t/m,  (heT-v«d-8lWs" ;)  Dor* 
drrcht,  (dor'-drSckt,  genrrally  contracted  to 
dort;)  &c. 

Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  continue 
to  present  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
family  of  languages  ;  as  may  be  instanced  by 
such  names  as  Aarhuyg,  (ar'-hoos;)  Stthm, 
(s<35m  ;)  Niebuhr4  (ne'-boor  ; )  Schimme/mann, 
(shlm'-me'l-man ;)  Ma'elstrom,  (the  a  as  in 
father  ;)  Ta-vas'chus,  (ch  hard  ;)  TroJ-hcef-ta ; 
Klin[-getal'ier,,-na%  (g  hard,  and  the  i  in  the 
penultimate  liquid  or  like  y  ;)  &c 

The  other  languages  of  the  North  and 
North-eastern  parts  of  Eur  >pe  are  of  the  Sla- 
vonic stock,  and  the  Russians  boast  that  theirs 
is  an  improved  dialect  Their  alphabet  con- 
tains thirty-four  letters,  comprising  in  the 
number  the  Greek  characters,  though  much 
altered  in  form.  These  letters,  so  different 
from  those  used  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  when  they  come  to  be  denoted  by 
signs  deemed  equivalent,  give  rise  to  consider- 
able diversities  of  spelling.  Thus  for  Bantf- 
det,  we  have  Bastfovitch,  and  Batxfowilz  ;  and 
for  the  name  of  Catherine's  general,  the  devas- 
tator of  Poland,  we  have  Souvot^off,  Suwar'rqff, 
and  Suwar'row.  The  fact  is,  we  generally  get 
Russian  names  through  the  medium  of  the 
Germans,  who  spell  them  for  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. Hence,  with  respect  to  Russian 
names,  the  hints  for  German  names  may  suf- 
fice, except  that  the  ch,  which  we  may  al- 
lowably make  hard  in  the  latter,  should  be 
heard  as  the  English  ch  in  Russian  names ;  for 
instance  in  Chich'agoff,  which  sound  will  not 
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be  different  if  a  /  precede,  as  in  Thker'nigpj 
After  these  remarks,  perhaps  such  names  m 
the  following  may  be  sounded  without  m 
difficulty;  Vlad'-i-mir;  Vor'-on-etsch,  < 
last  syllable  as  we  pronounce  etch;)  Yar'-t 
slaf ;  bor-go-ruc"-ki.  (the  penultimate  syllaH 
as  we  sound  rook;)  Mil'-or-ad^-o-witz,  or  Mifl 
or-ad"-o-vitch ;  the  first  form  being  throogl 
the  German,  the  latter  more  immediately  froi 
the  Russ. 

Concerning  Eastern  names  we  need  only  ob-j 
serve,  that  they  are  prone  to  an  ultimate  accent] 
as  Nag-poor',  BerMian-poor" ;  Tan-jon/J 
Ban'-ga-lore" ;  Se-ring'-a-pa-tam",  Ma-so'- 
li-pa-tam";  H/-dra-bad",  Au-rung/-a-bad*;j 
so  likewise  the  Persian  province  Cho*-ra-*ao*] 
Other  words  need  have  nothing  in  their  accenl 
or  the  sounds  of  their  syllables  new  to  at 
English  mouth,  although  un-English  ia 
their  whole  character;  as  Trich'-i-nop"-o-U, 
Bar'-am-poo"-ter,Him'-a-lay"-a.  With  respect 
to  Chinese  names,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  they  who  first  put  them  into  European 
characters  had  a  view  to  the  continental  lan- 
guages of  our  part  of  the  world  ;  and  tbt 
letter  t  which  so  often  occurs  was  meant  foi 
the  sound  e.  The  name  of  the  emperor  u  he 
received  Lord  Macartney,  which  is  writtea 
Kien  Long  by  others,  was  spelled  Chen  Lung  h\ 
those  attached  to  the  English  embassy,  lr 
either  case,  a  pronunciation  accurately  cor  re 
sponding  with  the  original  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  in  other  names 
such  as  Hangf-hi;  Chi-Hotrngt-H  ;  Tton<p 
tcking' ;  U-contf-tte;  Kd-kmg. 
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sEP^^erfl" 


-* 


r\ 


TA 


TE 


TE 


TH 


jit  a,  or  aA«4 : 

i  or  y*»4 :  gt**htz : 

ch=k :  ci,  si,  n,  &c.=she:  (")  the  principal  accent. 

Sy-e'-ne,  (Scripture) 

Ta-haph'-a  n«f 

Tar'-ian 

Te-lea'pbo-ruB 

Te  trap'-oli* 

Sy'-e-ue  (in  Kgypt) 
Sy'-e-ne''-*i-us  (6) 

Tn-hnp'-e-ne* 

Taf -na-i « 

Ter-e-«lag"-o  raa 

Tet'-rarch  C<0 

Ta'-hath 

Tar'-trt-nw  (d) 

Te-les'-taj 

Tct'-ri«tt8 

Sy'-«j-i"-ttft 

Tah'-pe-rwi 

far-tes'-tus 

Te-les'Uf 

Teu'-ccr 

Svg'-a-ros 
Sy-W-n 

Tah'-re-a 

Tar-un'-n  us 

Te-lea'-io 

Tea'-c»i 

Tah'-tim  Hod"-»M 

Taa-ge'-Ti-us  (a) 

Tel'-e-thua 

Teu*-€ri-a 

Syl'-e-us 

Ta-la'-si-ua  (6) 

Ta'-Ti  an 

Ter'-«-lhu"-M  (m) 

Teuc'-te-ri 

Syl'-lo 

Tal'-a-us 

Ta'-Ti-en"-f«« 

Te-leu'-ri-as 

Teu-meV-sua 

Syl'lis 

Ta-la'-y-ra 

Ta'-Ti-us 

Te-lea'-Ti-ag 

Teu'-m 

Syl'-o-«* 

Tnl'-e-tum 

Tal'-ta 

Tcl'-ha  re"-iha 

Tvuta'-mt'-af.or 

SyY-o-von 

Tal'-i-tha  Cu"-mi 

Tau-lan'-Ti-l 

Telhar'-ta 

Tea'-ta-mis 

Syl-va'-nus 

Tal'-mai« 

Tau'-nus 

Tel-la'-no 

Teu'-t«-iniM 

Syl'-vt-a 

Tal'-mon 

Tau-ra'-ni-a 

Tel'-lt-M 

Teu'-tH*,  or  Ten-ta'-tsf 

Syl'-vi-ut 

Tal'-sas 

Tau-ntn'-Ut 

Tel'-lia 

Tnu'-thras 

Sy'-ma,  or  Sy^-me 

Tal-thyb'-t-ui 

Tau'-ri 

TelMus 

Ten-tom'-a-tns 

Sym'-bo-lum 

Ta'-lus 

Tau'-n'-ca  Chcr'-ao- 

Tel'-mc-la 

Teu'  to-ni,  and 

S)  m'-ma-chus 

Ta'maA 

ne/'-8m 

Tel'-me-laA 

T«n'-to-nes  (d) 

Sym-pleg'-a-dff 

Ta'-mar 

Tau'-ri-ca 

Tel  mee'-eu*.  or 

Tha-beo'  rvi 

Sy'-mus 

Tam'-a-rua 

Tau-ri'-ni 

Tel-mU'-sni 

Thad-4e'-us 

Syn'-a-gog«e  (d) 

Ta-ma'-se  a  *  (o) 

Tau-ris'-ci 

Te'-lon 

Tha'haah 

Syn-cel'-lus 

Tam'e-il* 

Tau'-ri-um 

Tel-tha'-ga  (a) 

Tha'-ia 

Sy-ne'-si-us  (6) 

Ta'-rao* 

Tau'-ro-min"-t-uin 

Te'-lya 

Tha'-li 

Syn'-ge-lus 

Tam'-mux 

Tau'  rut  (d) 

Te'-ma 

Thal'-«-me 

Syn'-nas 

Tam'-pi-us 

Tax'-t-la 

Te'man 

Tha-las'-si-iw 

Syn'-na-lax"-i« 

Tam'-y-ras 

Tnx'-t-luf,  orTajr/H-U* 

Te'maoi 

Tha'-le* 

Syn'-nis 

Tam'-y-ris 

Tax'-t-maq^ui  lut 
Ta-y/e-te? 

Te'-roan-il««  (c) 

Tha-let'-l  ri-«,  or 

Sy-m/pe 

Ta'-nach 

Te-ma'-the-a 

Tha-ley-lris 

Syn'-ti-che 

Tan'-a-gro 

Ta-yy'e-tae.  or 

Te'-m«n-l 

Tha-le'-Uff 

Syu'-ty-che 

Tan'-a-grus,  or  Tan'- 

Ta-y^'c-ta7 

Te-me'-ni-um 

Tb«4i'-a 

Sy'-phax 

a-ger 

Tc-a'-num 

Tem'-e-ni"-l«f 

Thar-jrf-aa 

Sy-phee'-um 
Syr-a-ce* 

Tan'-a-U 

Te'-a-rat 

Tem'-e-nua 

Tha'maA 

Tan'-O-quil 

Tc-a'-te-o,  To'-ate,  or 

Tem'-e-xin"-da 

Tbam'natlia 

Syr/-a-eo"-si*(6) 

Tau'-hu-meth 

Te-ge'-a-te 

Tem'-«-sa 

Tham'-y-ras 

Syr'-a-ctt"-sa3 

Ta'-nis 

Te'-baA 

Tem'-e-so 

Tham'-y-rw 

Syr'Wd) 
SyrM-a  M*"hh«A 

Tan-tal'-t-d«f 

Tel/^-ir-oA 

Tem'-n« 

Thap'-so-ena 
Tha'-ro 

Tan'-ta-lus 

Te'-beth 

Tem'-noi 

Sy'-rtnx 

Ta-nn'-si-ns  Oter"-n»t- 

Tech  mes'-ea 

Tcm'-pe 

Thwg^-U-m 
Tha-ir-4-dcr 

Syr'-i-on 

nus 

Tech'-na-tU 

Ten'-e-tlos 

Syr'-o  Phoe"-n!x 

Ta'-phath 

Taph'-e-nes 

W-phf-as 

Tec'-tn-mus 

Tfn'-«« 

Tha'-rop* 

8yr*-o  Ph»  ui"  ce* 

Tec  to*' a-ges,  or 

Ten'-e-als 

Tbar'-ra 

Syr'-o-phe-nic"i-a 

Tec-loa'-a-jne 
Te-gc'-a,  or  Te-ge'-a 
Teg'-u-la 

Te'-no« 

Thar'shish 

Sy'-ros 

Ta'-pht-us,  or  Ta'- 

TenMy-ra,fEgypt^ 
Ten  ty'-rrt,  (Thrace) 

Tha'-ti-ua,  or 

Syr'-to  (d) 

pht-as"-sus 

Thra'-aius 

Sy'-rus 

Taph'-n« 
Ttt-phoa 
Tap-pu-aA 

Te/y-ra7 

Te'-os,  orTe'-t-o«a 

Tha'-sos 

Sys'-i-j{am"-bl8  (a) 

Te-haph'-ne-hri 

Te'-pho 

Thaa'-il 

Sy-sira'-e-tbre« 

Te-hin'-naA 

Te'-roA 

Tha'-aus 

Sys'-t-nas 

Tap-rub'-a-ne 

Te'W-ui  * 

Ter'-ffcphim 
Tere^don 

Thaa-man'-n-aa,  and 

Sy-ue'-cw 

Tap'-aui 

Te'-t-um,8  or  Te'-os 

Than-manMU 

Sy'-thaa 

Tap'-y-ri 
TnT-nh 

TeMcel 

Te-ren'-Ti-a 

Thair'-nas 

To-ko'-a,  or  Te-ko'-«A 

Te'-ren-n-a"-au» 

Thau-ma'-w  us 

T. 

Tar*-fl-l«A 
Tar'-anis 

Te-koMtea  (c) 

Te-ren'-Ti-us 

The'-a 

Tef^-Wb 

Te-ren'-tua 

The-ao'e-nei  7 
The-ar-g«« 

Ta'-a-nach 

Ta'-ras 

T«'-laA 

Te'-reih 

Ta'-a-nach  Shr"-lo 

Tar'-ax-ip"-pus 
Tar-bcV-H 

Tel'-a-im 

Te'-re-ua,  or  Te*» 

The-a'-oo 

Ta-au'-tet 

TeKo-mon 

reus* 

The-a'-nutn 

Tab'-ba-oth 

Tar-che'-Tt-us 

Tel'-a-mo-ni"-<i-d*i 

Ter-ge«Me,  or 

The-ar'-Mias 

TaV-bath 

Tar'-chon 

Te-Ua'-aar 

Tcrges'-tam 

The-nr/-niii 

Ta'-be-al 

Ta'-re-a 

Tel-chi'-ne» 

Te'-rf-ag 

TW-a-ttT'-tet 

Ta'-be-el 

Ta-ren'-tam,  or  Ta- 

Tel-chin'-i-o 

Ter'-»-ha"-ru» 

The'ba; 

To-bel'-h'-ui 

n»n'-tas 

T«?l  chin'-t-u* 

To-rid'-*-«  « 

The'-ba4s  (e) 
The'-be.oeTlie'-l* 

Tab'-e-ro 

Tmr'-en-ti"-nus 

Tel'-chia 

Ter*>t-da"-t«* 

Tal/t-th* 

Tai/-n« 

Te'-le-a 

Ter*-t-gum 

The'-bes 

Ta'-bor 

Tar'-pa 

Tc-leb'-o-a» 

Ter-men'-ri-a 

The-co'-e 

Tab'-ra-cii 

Tar-pV-t-a  » 

Te-Ieb'-o-n 

Tei/-me-rui 

The'-wi* 

Tab'-ri  moa 

Tar-pe'-t-us  * 

To-leb'-o-** 

Ter-me'-BUi 

ThsT-i-as* 

Ta-bur'-nus 

Tar'-peMtes(c) 

Tel'-e-bo^-t-de* 

Ter,-mf-na"-h'-a 

The-las'-ser 

Tac'-fa-rT-Dat 

Tar-quin'-f-a 

Tel'-e-clc»,  or 

Ter'-mt-na"-lw 

Thel*  e-phas^-M 
The-lcr-sas 

Ttt-champ'-so 

Tar-quin'-M 

Tc1'-«h;Iu8 

Ter'-mt'-nua 

Tach'-mo-nHe 

Tar  quln'-t-as 

Tel'^^sU"-a>« 

Ter/-mt-su«,  or 

Thel-pu'-e-i 

Ta'-chos,  or  Ta'-chus 

Tar-qurr'i-us 

Te-leg'-o-noa 

Ter-mes/-sos 

Thelx-r'-on 

Tac'i-tfi  7 

Tar'-qm'-tus 

Te'-lem 

Ter-pan'-dcr 

Thelx-r'-o-pe 

Tacitus  7 

Tai/-ra-ci"-mi 

T«-leni'-«-chtt8 

Terp-*ich'-o-re 

The-me'-at-osi »  («) 

Tad'-mor 

Tar'-ra-co 

Tel'o-mus 

Tcrp-aic'-re-to 
Ter-ro<i"-no 

The'-inis 

T»'-df* 

Tar-ru'-Ti-uj 

Ter^e-ph**"-** 

The-nuV-ry-rei 

T»'-DO-TU» 

Tar's* 

Tel'-o-phug 

Ter'-ra-sW-e-us 

Them'-e-ona 

Tas'-m'-as 

Tar'-shts 

Te-le'^i-a(6)(f0 

Ter'-Ti-o 

Them'-t-soo 

Ta'-gw 

Tar'-shiah 

Te-leV-t-claa 

Ter'-ti-us 

The-mis'-Ui 

Trt-gV-ni-us 

Tar  ahi'-si  (a) 

Ttjl'-€-iU"-U» 

Ter-tul'-lt-»"-nai 

Themis' U  na* 

Ta'-gus 
Ta'-han 

Tar'-rf-us 

Tel'-e-ain"-!  cut 

Ter-tul'-los 

Tbe-mis'.to 

Tar'sus,  or  Tar'  gos 

Tel'^»-«i"-naa 

Te'ta 

The  mts'-to-clet 

TV-hnn-ites  (c) 

Tar'-tak 

Ter-o-«ip"-pu« 

Te'-thya 

Them'-<-8toyrro-a«i  7 

»,8,4,5,1,7,8,KtOU 

1 , «,  8,  Ace,  previous  to  th 
ra  IUM«  to  be  wunded  t: 

»  Key. 
eeerMn.151. 

(t)  TbU  U 
(<t)  Seeal 
(«)Th«Us 

an  Englbh  fbmiatiTe. 

(a)  Letter  •  is  qometltn 

(b)  It  U  usual  tovocalln 
to  make  it  zhe  Instead 

»o,  or  words  related  to  it.  In 

the  Diet  ionarj. 

iihet;  or  if  si  take  the  cen 
of  die. 

vptedwund, 

t  two  syllable*  blend  then:  > 

asmda. 

